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Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recor the Memorial 
Day address delivered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THomas] on Monday, May 30, 1938, over the Mutual Broad- 
casting Co., at Washington, D. C., in a program sponsored 
by the American Youth Congress. The subject of this able 
address is Foundation for Opportunity. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FOUNDATION FOR OPPORTUNITY 


This is Decoration Day—a day for memory and reverence, 
Through man's memory, he rebuilds the past. Men and deeds long 
gone are made to live anew. Through reverence for men and 
respect for deeds, our national ideals are formed. The fact that 
man gives honor to the past distinguishes him from all other living 
creatures. In this way man is conscious of the fact that he does 
not live for the present alone. 

Logically there is not much use in living for the past, but the 
past has a tremendous hold on us because of the love which we have 
for our immediate dead and the honor which we bestow upon our 
forefathers, who have given us the institutions which mold us. 
Whether they who are gone were conscious of the fact or not, they 

ormed their services, not only for our benefit but for the very 

e stream of future generations. Glory and honor should be 
theirs; memory and reverence should be ours. 

But the picture is not complete if we paint it only of the present 
and the past. As man lives in the past by memory, he lives in the 
future by projection. As the past is memory, there can be no 
disrespect if we turn our attention to the future, for we are part 
of that, too. Our forebears were able to plan for us. We should 
plan for those who come after us. Our chief concern, then, is the 
youth of today and tomorrow. 

Youth is the time of opportunity. America’s outstanding glory 
has been until the immediate present the fact that she has been 
able always to offer an opportunity to the young. That day, though, 
seems to be gone, but if we allow that thought to blockade us and 
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In each person’s life there is but one time when opportunity 
to lay a broad foundation for a useful and purposeful future 
comes. Youth is fleeting, and if deprived of opportunities, lives 
may be ruined. This, those of us who have had our opportunity 
know well; therefore we are willing to sacrifice that our children, 
too, may have that opportunity. In a sense, though, it is no 
sacrifice on our part, for they, indeed, must pay in the future 
for all that they get. 

Is it, then, a kindness that we spend today that our Nation's 
youth may go to school, may plan, may lay a foundation for a 
useful life? Is it a kindness when we know that they must pay 
themselves, that we are merely lending to them in 
for ourselyes? Yes; it is a kindness. Who has not indi 
borrowed that he might make the future more worth while? 
Who has not individually been happy in years and years of 
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struggle with debt, that his outlook might be broadened and his 
sphere of usefulness extended? 

Half of those who are listening to me have themselves been 
cheated out of this opportunity. Many of those who are listen- 
ing have had the chance and have failed to take advantage of it. 
But all who hear my voice know that it is worth while and do 
not begrudge the insuring of the youth of today a golden oppor- 
tunity. 

On this day of reverence, therefore, when our minds are turned 
toward the past, let us also project them into the future and 
let us realize that if America should cease to become a land of 
opportunity, life indeed would be dull for us, striving would be- 
come a lost art, struggle and sacrifice would no longer build 
character, and perseverance would be taken from our natures. 
Man, in the final analysis, must live on faith, but faith cannot 
help but become shattered if life becomes hopeless and if through 
the dulling influence of our surroundings and circumstances we 
cannot see the golden promises of opportunity. 

We must never forget that if struggle and sacrifice were worth 
while in the past to preserve or attain life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, which is the American way of describing opportunity, 
struggle and sacrifice are worth while in the present and will be in 
the future. The chief function of Government is to produce the 
environment in which men and women in the truest sense might 
grow to their fullest potentialities. Government can be justified 
on no other score, for without men, women, and children the earth 
becomes a purposeless and useless void. 

Comparatively speaking, the cost of building men and women is 
cheap indeed. Think of it. The little bit that is going to 
hundreds of thousands of youth of our land at the present time 
‘through the activities of the National Youth Administration is 
hardly the cost of a battleship. One whole year’s appropriation 
under the bill which provides Federal aid to education is less than 
two-thirds the cost of one modern battleship. Can our people 
afford to begrudge such spending? Do they not blight their very 
natures and insult even their lip service to democracy when they 
cease to think of men, women, and children as the only purpose 
for which democracy exists? Nothing else is more yital in our 
national life. If changed circumstances have caused nature to 
cease to offer to all an opportunity, surely one of the first duties 
and one of the primary functions of government should be to 
create this opportunity. 

Thousands of youth of today are sad and cynical in contemplat- 
ing the future. They sense dull forebodings of being thought of 
by the masters of men and governments as gun fodder in another 
siege of wicked madness. They are counting values. For an ideal 
they will fight and they will die. But the ideal must be real. It 
must not be a happy slogan to cover a sordid purpose. 

A nation in arms fighting a righteous cause is still history's 
noblest picture, History, though, deals with the past. A nation 
of happy, contented, purposeful-living citizens is a still more 
glorious picture. Can the mind of man project itself into such a 
picture? There is but one way to do so, and that is to give to the 
youth of today and tomorrow their opportunity. 


National Labor Relations Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31 (legislative day of Wednesday, April 20), 
1938 


DECISION OF SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed as part of my remarks a decision by the 
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Supreme Court of the United States, in the matter of the 
petition of the National Labor Relations Board for a writ 
of prohibition and for a writ of mandamus, concerning the 
Republic Steel Corporation. I desire to say that this is the 
twelfth case involving the National Labor Relations Board 
which has been argued before the Supreme Court. In all 
12 cases the Board has been sustained in toto. In four 
additional cases the Supreme Court has, in effect, affirmed 
| final orders of the Board by denying writs of certiorari to 
review favorable decisions by the circuit courts of appeals. 
There being no objection, the decision was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
: SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

No. 21, original—October term, 1937 

In the matter of the petition of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a writ of prohibition and for a writ of mandamus. May 
31, 1938. 

Mr. Justice Roberts delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The motion before us involves a construction cf section 10 (d) (e) 
and (f) of the National Labor Relations Act, providing for review 
of orders of the National Labor Relations Board. 

May 16, 1938, the Board filed in this Court a motion for leave to 
file a petition for writs of prohibition and mandamus directed to the 
judges of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit. Attached to the motion was the petition which set 
forth the following facts: 

April 8, 1938, the Board, in a cause pending before it, issued an 
order directing the Republic Steel Corporation to desist from cer- 
tain unfair labor practices and to take certain affirmative action. 
April 18 Republic filed in the circuit court of appeals a petition 
for review, alleging that the order violated the constitutional guar- 
anty of due process because it was entered without an opportunity 
to Republic to support its contentions by argument or brief, and 
thus the Board had denied it the hearing to which it was entitled. 
On the same day Republic requested of the Board a transcript of 
the entire record of its proceedings and the general counsel of the 
Board replied: “I have your letter of April 18, and received tcday 
a copy of your petition for review of the Board’s order filed in the 
third circuit. We will proceed to get up the record as promptly as 
possible for certification to the Court.” 

The rules of the Board extend to any party the right, within a 
reasonable period after the close of a hearing, to present oral argu- 
ment before the trial examiner and, with his permission, to file 
briefs. They further provide that the Board may decide a cause 
with or without allowing the parties to present oral argument before 
the Board itself or to submit briefs to the Board. It is the Board's 
practice to grant leave to submit briefs to it or to make oral argu- 
ment before it whenever so requested, but the rules do not expressly 
state that such a request may be made or that the request, if made, 
will be granted. No such request was made by Republic and no 
brief was received or oral argument heard before the entry of the 
order of April 8, 1938. The rules also provide for hearing before 
a trial examiner of causes initiated by the filing of charges before 
a regional director unless the cause is transferred for hearing 
before the Board in Washington. If the hearing is before an 
examiner, he is to render an intermediate report containing findings 
of fact and recommendations as to the disposition of the cause, 
which are to be served upon the parties, and they are entitled to 
take exceptions to the intermediate report. In cases initiated by 
a filed with the Board in Washington, or transferred for hear- 

-ing before the Board, it may direct the trial examiner to prepare an 

intermediate report, but the rules do not require that such a report 
shall be prepared cr served, or that the Board shall serve its own 
proposed findings of fact and conclusions of law. The complaint 
against Republic was initiated by charges filed with the Board. The 
Board did not direct the trial examiner to prepare an intermediate 
report, and none was prepared or served, nor did the Board serve 
its own proposed of fact and conclusions of law pricr to the 
entry of its order. 

Subsequent to April 25, 1938, the Board instituted the practice 
of notifying the parties in all before it of their right 
to submit briefs to the Board and, upon request, to present oral 
argument to the Board; and further determined that, in cases 
thereafter to be decided, which had been initiated before it, or 
transferred to it for hearing (except for special reasons in par- 
ticular cases) an intermediate report should be prepared by the 
trial examiner and served upon the parties or, in the alternative, 

proposed findings of fact and conclusions should be prepared by 
the Board and similarly served with express notice to the parties 
of their right to take exceptions to the report or the proposed find- 
ings and, upon request, to be heard by the Board, orally or upon 
brief in support of the exceptions. In cases already decided, in 
which complaint had been made of the omission of an intermediate 
report or proposed findings, or of the lack of written or oral argu- 
mont, the Board determined to vacate its orders, to restore the 
‘causes to its docket, and to reconsider and redetermine them after 
granting full opportunity of exception to proposed findings and 
conclusions and after the service of notice of the right of the par- 
ties to submit briefs and to be heard by the Board if they should 
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o be. vo Among the cases in this category was that involving 
public. 

April 30, 1938, Republic moved the circuit court of appeals 
for a stay of the Board’s order and, upon the hearing of the mo- 
tion, the Board advised the court that it was considering yacating 
the order. May 3, upon ex parte application of Republic, the court 
issued a rule, returnable May 13, requiring the Board to show 
cause why it should not file in the court a certified transcript of 
the record of the proceedings against Republic and made an order 
restraining the Board from taking any steps or proceedings what- 
soever in the cause until the return day of the rule. 

May 13 the Board answered the rule of May 3 stating that the 
record was incomplete because the Board had determined on May 
3 to vacate the order and to restore the cause to the docket for 
further proceedings and had been prevented from so doing by the 
restraining order issued May 3; the answer further set out that 
the provisions of section 10 (d) of the National Labor Relations 
Act deprive the court of jurisdiction to issue the restraining order 
and of jurisdiction to forbid the vacation of the Board’s order and 
to compel the filing of a transcript of the Board’s record as it stood 
prior to the decision to vacate the order. The court made the rule 
absolute and enjoined the Board from taking any further steps or 
proceedings in the cause until the transcript was filed. 

The petition of the National Labor Relations Board asserts that 
the court was without jurisdiction to take this action and prays a 
writ of mandamus directing the judges who participated to vacate 
the order of May 13 and a writ of prohibition against the exercise 
of jurisdiction upon the petition of Republic to set aside the order 
= anes Pile oa affording the Board a reasonable opportunity 
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Upon presentation of the papers we granted leave to file them 
and entered a rule upon the judges of the circuit court to show 
cause why the relief should not be granted as aaron returnable 
May 23, and directed that, on the return day, parties should 
be heard upon the question of the jurisdiction of the court to make 
the challenged order. 

May 21, the judges filed their return admitting the allegations 
of the petition, except those as to the rules and practice of the 
Board, and its determination to vacate the orders in the Republic 
and other cases, which it neither admitted nor denied. The return 
showed that the order of May 13 was made in the view that, under 
section 10 (f) of the act, Republic, by filing and serving its peti- 
tion for relief, and by requesting the Board to file, or to deliver 
for filing, a certified transcript, complied with the jurisdictional 
requirements of the statute so far as was within Republic’s power; 
that thereupon it became the duty of the Board forthwith to file 
a transcript and that, in the judges’ opinion, jurisdiction of the 
court attached upon service of the petition for review and could 
not be defeated by the Board's failure to perform its statutory 
duty, which was to file the transcript. The return further shows 
that the court was of opinion that possible damage would result 
to Republic from delay due to the failure to file the transcript 
and this consideration moved the court to a construction of the 
act which called for the entry of its order, The return concludes 
as follows: “ ing the debatable character of the question 
presented on this record, the respondents submit themselves to the 
judgment of this court as to whether or not they had jurisdiction 
to enter the order complained of and record their readiness to 
vacate the same if, in the opinion of this court, jurisdiction of the 
cause was lacking.” 

As is indicated by our action on the motion of the Board for 
leave to file, and by the return to the rule, the question is solely of 
the jurisdiction of the circuit court of appeals. This question is 
to be answered in the light of section 10 (d), (e), and (f) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, the pertinent portions of which are 
in the margin.“ Counsel for the petitioner and for Republic have 
presented their views in oral argument and briefs. 

The Board’s proceedings are administrative in character. Its 
final action is subject to judicial review in the manner specified 


d) Until a transcript of the record in a case shall have been 
filed in a court, as hereinafter provided, the Board may at any 
time, upon reasonable notice and in such manner as it shall deem 
proper, modify or set aside, in whole or in part, any finding or 
order made or issued by it, 

“(e) The Board shall have power to petition any circuit court 
of appeals * * * for the enforcement of such order and for 
appropriate temporary relief or restraining order, and shall certify 
and file in the court a transcript of the entire record in the pro- 
ceeding, including the pleadings and testimony upon which such 
order was entered and the findings and order of the Board. Upon 
such filing, the court shall cause notice thereof to be served upon 
such person, and thereupon shall have jurisdiction of the pro- 
ceeding and of the question determined therein. 

“(f) Any person aggrieved by a final order of the Board granting 
or denying in whole or in part the relief sought may obtain a 
review of such order in any circuit court of appeals * * * 
filing in such court a written petition praying that the order of 
the Board be modified or set aside. A copy of such petition shall 
be forthwith served upon the Board, and thereupon the aggrieved 
party shall file in the court a transcript of the entire record in 
the proceeding, certified by the Board, including the pleading and 
testimony upon which the order complained of was entered and 
the findings and order of the Board. Upon such filing the court 
shall proceed in the same manner as in the case of an application 
by the Board under subsection (e), * “ 
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in the act. Subsection (d) of section 10, in plain terms, invests 
the Board with authority, at any time before the transcript shall 
have been filed in court, to modify or set aside its order in whole 
or in part. The purpose of the provision obviously is to afford 
an opportunity to correct errors or to consider new evidence which 
would order inadequate or unjust. The words used 
are: “Until a transcript of the record * * shall have been 
inafter ” the Board may vacate 

or modify. The following subsections, (e) and (f), are those to 
which we turn for the connotation of the qualifying phrase, Sub- 
section (e) grants the Board resort to a court for the enforcement 
of its order. That enforcement is to be obtained by filing a peti- 
tion for enforcement and filing a certified transcript of the Board’s 
proceedings. The subsection proceeds: “Upon such filing the court 
shall cause notice thereof to be served upon” the person against 
whom enforcement is asked. Here it is quite plain that the court 
is without jurisdiction to take action at the behest of the Board 
until the transcript shall have been filed and notice of the filing 
of the petition and the transcript has been served. Subsection 
(f) affords relief to “any person aggrieved by a final order of 
the Board gran or denying in whole or in the relief 
sought * * +” Such a person, the statute ares, “may ob- 
tain a review“ of the Board's order by filing in court “a written 
petition praying that the order of the Board be modified or set 
aside.” A copy of the petition is to be served forthwith upon the 
Board, and “thereupon the aggrieved party shall file in the court 
a transcript” of the Board’s proceedings. “Upon such filing the 
court shall proceed in the same manner as in the case of an ap- 
plication by the Board under subsection (e) * * +,” Plainly 
the court may not proceed to review the Board's order under either 
section until a transcript is filed. 
Counsel for Republic urge, in support of the circuit court’s 
action, that the words, “as hereinafter provided, in subsection 


filings are required by subsection (f), the first of a petition, the 
second of a transcript. After prescribing the second, the act pro- 
vides that “Upon such filing, the court shall proceed in the same 
manner as in the case of an application by the Board under sub- 
section (e), * * ©” The reference clearly is to the filing of the 
transcript and not to the filing of the petition. The contention 
that the act cannot be applied in accordance with its apparent 
intent is that, as only the Board can certify the and 
the petitioner under subsection (f) must file the certified tran- 
script, such a construction would enable the Board to hold the 
transcript for an indefinite period and thus harass and embarrass 
a litigant, and delay, and perhaps deny, any effective judicial 
review. No such case is here presented. We have no occasion 
to determine what, if any, relief may be needed by or avail- 
able to a party who has filed his petition for review where the 
Board does not desire to modify or set aside its order, but fails 
or refuses to furnish a transcript of its proceedings. 
Jurisdiction as the term is to be applied in this instance, is the 
troversy presented, in a 
jurisdiction, in another 


fore the filing of a transcript, to vacate or modify its orders, cer- 
tainly it does not confer jurisdiction upon the reviewing court to 
prohibit the exercise of the granted power. It is obvious that 
Congress intended to confer no jurisdiction upon the reviewing 
court to prevent the Board from seasonably vacating or modifying 
its order so as to make it comport with right and justice. The act 
plainly indicates that the purpose was to give the court full and 
exclusive jurisdiction to review the Board's order in the respects 
indicated by the act once the transcript of the Board’s 
is before it. It is equally plain that the court is to have no power 
to prevent the Board from vacating or modifying its order prior to 
such plenary submission of the cause. 

Counsel for Republic urges that the Board's petition to this court 
indicates that it does not intend irrevocably to abandon its former 
it and reenter it after regularization 


What the legal effect of its future proceedings may be we need not 
decide, 
Counsel insist that Republic is aggrieved, within the meaning of 
subsection (f), by the Board’s attempt to retain jurisdiction of the 
d 
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differ materially from a like statutory authority to a master in 
chancery to modify or recall his report to a court after submission 
but before action by the court. No one could successfully claim 
to be aggrieved in a legal sense by such a statutory provision or 
assert that the legislature is incompetent to confer such power upon 
a master with consequent lack of jurisdiction in the court to forbid 
its exertion. 

The investiture of a court with jurisdiction to review an order 
on the merits only upon the filing of a transcript exhibiting the 
Board’s final action is not a denial of due process as suggested by 
counsel. 

We think the writs prayed are appropriate remedies in the cir- 
cumstances disclosed.* The circuit court was without jurisdiction 
of the subject matter. If the Board had complied with the orders 
made, a hearing would have resulted respecting the legality of 
Supposed action of the Board which was not in law or fact the 
final action, review of which the statute provides. No adequate 
remedy would be open to the Board by way of certiorari from the 
court’s ultimate review of an order which the Board was authorized 
and desired to set aside. 

The expression in the return of readiness to vacate the order 
entered in the circuit court, if this court is of opinion that the 
tribunal lacked jurisdiction, renders the present issue of 
oe oan — 8 the ae ae 8 and occasion thus 

or a of process, clerk may issue it n 
3 4 a 
. Justice Stone and Mr, Justice Cardozo took no part 
consideration or decision of this case. ata 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


No. 21, original—October term, 1937 
In the matter of the petition of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a writ of prohibition and for a writ of mandamus. May 


31, 1938, 
Mr. Justice Butler, dissenting 


The case is not here as if on writ of certiorari or appeal for 
review of error alleged to have been committed by the lower 
court. This is an application for the writs of mandamus and 


jurisdicti 

ticular issue (In re New York &c. Steamship Co., 155 U. S. 523, 
531; Ex parte Oklahoma, 220 U. S. 191, 208; Ex parte Chicago, 
R. I. & Pac. Ry., 255 U. S. 273, 275). Precisely, the question is 
whether, on the facts here disclosed, the court was without power 
to consider and decide upon the corporation’s application for an 
order directing the Board to certify and file a transcript of the 
record and restraining in the meantime any other action by it. 
The decision just announced answers affirmatively, and that is the 
basis on which the Court commands vacation of the order of the 
lower court and prohibits it from reviewing the order of the Board 
without first giving it a reasonable ity to vacate its 
order; that is, without giving the Board more time to proceed 
under section 10 (d). Obviously jurisdiction of the circuit court 
of appeals upon the filing of the corporation’s petition 
for review and service of a copy on the Board. Any other con- 
struction of section 10 (f) would let the Board, by refusing to 
certify a transcript of proceedings before it, prevent judicial re- 
view of its orders. Congress did not so intend. While the statute 
expressly requires the aggrieved to file a certified tran- 
script, it impliedly, but not less plainly, commands the Board to 
certify the record. This Court’s decision rests on the statement 
that, as the term is to be applied in this instance, jurisdiction 
is the power to hear and determine the controversy presented in 
a given set of circumstances. If the lower court had jurisdiction 
to entertain and decide the corporation's motion, writs of man- 
damus and prohibition may not be granted, for they are not 
available for correction of mere error or even abuse of discretion 
(I. C. C. v. New York, N. H. & H. R. Co., 287 U. S. 178, 203-204; 
Ex parte Whitney, 13 Pet. 404, 408; Ex parte Taylor, 14 How. 3, 13; 
Ez parte Railway Co., 101 U. S. 711, 720; In re Hawkins, Petitioner, 
147 U. S. 486, 490; In re Atlantic City Railroad, 164 U. S. 633, 635; 
In re James Pollitz, 206 U. S. 323, 331; Cf. Ex parte Simons, 
247 U. S. 231, 240). 

Stripped of unnecessary details and language, the circumstances 
under which the lower court made the challenged order may be 


stated briefly. 

Upon charges made by the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
the Board, July 15, 1937, issued complaint alleging that the cor- 
poration was engaging in unfair labor practices, The corporation 
joined issue. Before it filed answer, hearings were held by the 
Board from July 21 to July 24. After answer there were hearings 
before an examiner at various times and places between August 9 
and September 27. April 8, 1938, the Board made its decision and 
order. It found the corporation guilty of practices denounced by 
the act. It ordered it to cease and desist, to reinstate certain per- 
sons, to pay sufficient to equalize what certain persons would have 


Compare Virginia v. Rives (100 U. S. 313, 329); In re Rice (155 
U. S. 396, 402); In re New York & Porto Rico S. S. Co, (155 U. S. 
523); In re Atlantic City Railroad (164 U. S. 633); In re Winn (213 
U. S. 458, 466-468); Ex parte Harding (219 U. S. 363, 377); Ex parte 
Oklahoma (220 U. S. 191, 208); Ez parte Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. 
(255 U. S. 273, 275). 
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earned if employed by the corporation during specified periods, less 
the amount they earned at other work during those periods. 

| April 18 the corporation filed in the circuit court of appeals its 
petition to have the Board's order adjudged invalid. The petition 
charges that, in violation of the corporation’s rights under the due 
process clause of the fifth amendment, the Board ordered the cor- 
poration to reinstate persons not alleged in the complaint to have 
been unlawfully discharged or discriminated against by the cor- 
poration; and so directed notwithstanding the corporation had 
never been accorded or offered a hearing or opportunity of making 
defense as to the asserted rights of those persons; that the Board 
made the order without affording the corporation opportunity to 
present its case by argument orally or upon brief. It alleges that, 
under the terms of the order, about 5,000 persons may claim rein- 
statement, petitioner is required to reinstate or pay them as 
specified, the average wage is $6.50 per day. And it asserts that to 
defer reinstatement, pending decision by the court as to validity of 
the order, would involve a risk of such magnitude as imminently 
to threaten its right to have review in court. And the petition 
avers that unless the order be stayed, irreparable injury and loss 
will result to the corporation, and that it will be denied review of a 
substantial part of the order. It prays service of a copy on the 
Board, certification by the Board of the transcript as required by 
law, invalidation of the order, direction to the Board to dismiss its 
complaint, and a stay of the order and of proceedings by the Board 
to enforce it, excepting such as may be taken in court. 

April 18, the day on which the corporation filed petition for 
review, the Board, consistently with the corporation's claim as 
to its duty under the act, agreed promptly to certify the transcript 
and to file it in court. April 22, the corporation filed an applica- 
tion for stay and temporary relief. Its application cited section 
10 (g), which declares that commencement of proceedings under 
section 10 (f) shall not, unless specifically ordered by the court, 
operate as a stay of the Board's order. It stated: The purpose of 
the application was to prevent irreparable loss and denial of re- 
view. If, pending final determination of the case, petitioner 
should fail to make reinstatements in accordance with the order, 
its potential weekly liability would exceed $95,000. On that basis 
the corporation sought suspension of the portion of the order that 
relates to reinstatement or payment of wages, so that, if it should 
be upheld, the corporation’s liability to reinstate or to pay would 
commence 10 days after the final decree of the court. In a brief 
submitted in support of its motion, the corporation maintained 
that the order is invalid because the corporation was not afforded 
a fair and full hearing and because the order is one for reemploy- 
ment and not for reinstatement; and that unless the stay be 
granted, the corporation will suffer irreparable financial losses. 

April 30 the corporation's motion came on for hearing. The 
Board appeared and argued against it. The court neither granted 
nor denied the application. The rule to show cause, issued May 3, 
recites that at the hearing, April 30, the Board stated that it was 
seriously considering withdrawing, modifying, or changing its 
order in the case and reopening same.” ‘The Board's application 
for vacation of that order states that at the hearing on April 30 
the Board advised the court that it was contemplating vacating 
its order and would advise the court of its final position not later 
than May 4, 1938; that, on May 3, it notified the corporation that 
it had definitely decided to vacate the order; but that, before any 
steps to do so could be taken, the court had issued the restraining 
order. The Board maintained that as the transcript had not been 
filed, section 10 (d) was applicable and that the Board then had 
the right to withdraw or vacate the order. 

In its answer to the rule to show cause, the Board says that it 
was not guilty of refusal to certify or of dilatory tactics, and that 
on April 18 its counsel informed the corporation's counsel that the 
Board would as promptly as possible prepare the record for cer- 
tification. “This task of considerable magnitude was forthwith 
commenced and was incomplete a week later, when the super- 
vening decision of the Supreme Court in Morgan v. United States 
(decided April 25, 1938) was rendered. * * There is no ques- 
tion in this case, therefore, whether the court had jurisdiction to 
require the Board to file a record when such filing has been long 
delayed or refused by the Board. The Board has with all prompt- 
ness elected to exercise its power to vacate its order under section 
10 (d), and there is no merit in petitioner’s claim that that section 
is inapplicable because the Board has evaded its obligations under 
the act.” 

In these circumstances the court did not lack jurisdiction to 
hear and determine the controversy presented by the corporation’s 
application for an order directing the Board to certify the record 
for filing in court. The act contemplates prompt action. Section 
10 (i) declares that petitions filled under it shall be heard expedi- 
tiously “and if possible within 10 days after they have been 
docketed.” Power under section 10 (d) to change or vacate its 
order does not enable the Board to delay filing the record. At the 
bar counsel expressed the opinion that the Board may vacate an 
order without notice (sec. 10 (d)). It had 15 days, April 18 to 
May 3, to decide whether to vacate the order or join issue. That 

jod included a week before and a week after our decision in 
organ v. United States, supra. The Board does not claim that it 
needed until May 3 to certify the transcript. So the issue before 
the lower court was the very narrow one, whether for an unreason- 
able length of time the Board withheld the record. And that ques- 
tion involves consideration of subsidiary ones: To what extent, if 
at all, a certification may be delayed by the choice of the Board 
to enable it to consider modification or repeal of its order. Whether 
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after decision in Morgan v. United States more than a reasonable 
time had elapsed. While there is room for difference of opinion 
on these questions, it is very hard to perceive on what ground it 
may be held that the court was without jurisdiction to decide 
them or even to conclude that the order was an arbitrary exertion 
of power, or that restraint against further delay by the Board in- 
volved an abuse of discretion. 

I am of opinion that the lower court had jurisdiction of the case 
and of the issues decided by the challenged order, and that there- 
fore the Board’s application for writs of mandamus and prohibition 
should be denied. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds concurs in this opinion, 


Memorial Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER J. DEMUTH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. PETER J. DEMUTH, MAY 29, 1938 


Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
redio address delivered by me over radio station WJAS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sunday, May 29, under the auspices of the 
Allegheny County Committee of the American Legion: 


Mr. SALVATORE CANCELLIERE. As commander of the Allegheny 
County Committee of the American Legion, it is my honor and 
privilege to introduce to the radio audience the Honorable PETER J. 
DEMUTH, Congressman of the Thirtieth Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania, who is chairman of the Americanization Committee 
of Riverview Post 681 of the American Legion. Congressman PETER 
J. DEMUTH. 

Mr. DEMUTH. Comrades, ladies’ auxiliary, relatives and frfends of 
all war veterans, it is both fitting and proper that we observe Me- 
morial Day as a day set apart for rededicating ourselves in loving 
remembrance of those who died in the performance of a real service 
to their country; to pay honor to all those patriotic men and women 
of our country now living or dead who unselfishly contributed their 
services to preserve our democratic form of government, our consti- 
tutional demo in order that our families, children, and 
posterity might enjoy the blessings of liberty. 

Memorial Day is a day of memories and a day of thanksgiving. 
We, as Americans, know that the man who dies in the service of 
our great Nation makes this sacrifice that the ho and ambitions 
of the founding fathers might be realized. That the Constitution 
upon which our form of government is based might stand today, 
strong and triumphant, the bulwark of our Nation, an assurance to 
every citizen of liberty, freedom, and opportunity. 

In our observance of this Memorial Day let us not forget the 
sacrifices of the men, women, and children who contributed the 
major share of the patriotic and unselfish service which has main- 
tained this Nation’s supremacy in the world. Let us not forget 
the thousands of disabled veterans, many still confined to hos- 
pitals 20 years after the Great War, their dependents and the 
widows and orphans of those deceased veterans whose lives were 
shattered or forfeited in our Nation’s behalf. 

We honor the memory of our soldier dead. Those who gave their 
lives in the Revolutionary War, the Civil War, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, and the World War. Let us not fail to honor with equal 
gratitude the service of the men, women, and children who did not 
die, but who are living out incomplete lives of pain and disability 
because of war service, or the war service of their husbands and 
fathers. No pension, disability compensation, or war bonus that 
our Federal Government can offer, no material benefits that 
Congress can confer upon them, can adequately repay the great 
sacrifices that they have made. 

Likewise, let us pay tribute to the doctors and nurses in our 
veterans’ hospitals, whose work is often overlooked but who are 
giving the best of their energies, their knowledge, and their skill 
in order to help and comfort the sick and disabled war veterans. 

The grateful citizens of our country have erected monuments 
and shafts in memory of the boys of this Nation who served 
their country in the World War. This is the expression that is 
customary in remembrance of heroes. But those heroes who sleep 
out there beneath the crosses, their remains blended with na- 
ture's soil, or resting in sailors’ graves, their souls at peace with 
God, and that one who sleeps beneath the Unknown Soldier’s 
Tomb, to the steady tread of sentinels’ feet, they fought not for 
shaft or monument—they fought for remembrance in the human 
heart, for memorials of gratitude in the souls of men living and 
generations yet to come—an inheritance of honor from generation 
to generation to be cherished, esteemed, and defended. 
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Their work is done; ours remains. They have vindicated; we 


remain to vindicate ourselves. They have given us a new vision, 
the right to entertain new hopes, a feeling of brotherhood, and 
human responsibility before undreamed of in our individualism. 
They have brought into one great family the nations of the 
earth. They have given themselves as h for peace that 
all of man’s splendid energies might be devoted to the services 
of his higher self. They have torn away the shackles of mind, 
broken down the prejudices of the ages, and made for all man- 
kind one common p to be defended, to be fought for, to 
be cherished by all the races of the earth. From them as they 
sleep in heroes’ graves beneath the crosses of Flanders fields, and 
on the bottom of the seas, comes their message of reminder in 
matchless song, clear as a bugle call: 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow. 
Between the crosses row on row 
That mark our place, and in the sky, 
The larks still singing bravely fiy, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 
We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn and sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and we lie 

In Flanders fields. 

Take up our quarrel with the foe; 
To you with failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high; 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


God grant that this message shall bear fruit in every human 
heart, for we are all debtors more than we can ever pay to these 
dead. But whether others shall keep that faith or not, we who 
are the surviving comrades of these men have with them a 
covenant of blood, sealed with their blood. As long as life re- 
sides in us tt must be the ark of our determination that they 
shall not have died in vain—that not only this Nation, but this 
world shall have a new birth of freedom, a new quality of lb- 
erty; that every widow who sorrows, every child orphaned by 
their sacrifice, shall be woven into our heartstrings and forever the 
object of our tenderest care and most loyal devotion. 

That these ideals shall be achieved and this memory shall never 

w faint in our minds, let us, with an eye lifted toward a never- 
‘orgetting God, keep fresh upon our lips a prayer for remembrance. 
Good afternoon. 


Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors Endorses 
General Welfare Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY BOARD 
OF SUPERVISORS 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I am pleased to include the following resolution 
passed on May 10 by the Los Angles County Board of 
Supervisors: 

OFFICE OF THE BOARD or Supervisors, 
Tuesday, May 10, 1938. 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 

County of Los Angeles: 

The board met in regular session. Present: Supervisors Roger W. 
Jessup (chairman), presiding; H. C. Legg; Gordon L. McDonough; 
John Anson Ford and L. M. Ford; and L. E. Lampton, clerk; by 
Mame B. Beatty, deputy clerk. 

In re bill before Congress known as proposed General Welfare Act, 
H. R. 4199. Resolution supporting measure to bring out to floor 
for discussion 
On motion of Sigg bc McDonough, duly carried by the follow- 

ing vote, to wit: Supervisor McDonough, John Anson Ford, and 

L. M. Ford voting “aye”; Supervisor Jessup (Supervisor Legg being 

temporarily absent) voting “no,” it is ordered that the following 

resolution be, and the same is hereby, adopted, to wit: 

Whereas the 3,070 counties and the 48 States in the Nation have 
tried unsuccessfully to cope with the problem of insecurity in old 

; and 

aE yhereas the Supreme Court of the Nation, in its 7-to-2 decision 

in May 1937, upholding the old-age benefits provisions of the 

Social Security Act, held that the matter of relief to the isa 

national matter with which the States cannot adequately cope, 

and stated that Congress did not improvise a judgment when it 
found that the award of old-age benefits would be conducive to the 
general welfare”; and 
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Whereas it is now recognized that certain phases of the security 
load represents an undue burden on private real property and per- 
sonal property in many sections; and 

Whereas a bill is now before Congress known as the 
General Welfare Act, H. R. 4199, to which certain amendments 
have been submitted by Congressman GERALD J. BOILEAU, of Wis- 
consin, which presents a means of redistributing the tex burden in 
behalf of a social-security ideal which appears to have been suc- 
cessful in at least two governmental units of the Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of the County of Los 
Angeles, State of California, That said board hereby supports the 
measure that said proposed bill, H. R. 4199, and proposed amend- 
ments thereto, be brought to the floor by Congress and thereby give 
the fullest discussion to the fundamental principles involved and 
enable said board and the public in general to better understand 
the merits of the question; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President 
of the United States, the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, each of the United States Senators 
from the State of California, and each of the United States Repre- 
sentatives from the county of Los Angeles. 

The foregoing resolution was adopted by the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of Los Angeles, State of California, on May 10, 
1938, and is entered in the minutes of said board. 

- L. E. LAMPTON, 
County Clerk of the County of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
jornia, and Ex-Officio Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 


of said County. 
By Mame B. Brarry, Deputy. 


Un-American Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, MAY 31, 1938 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
which was delivered by me yesterday over the radio: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am gratified to advise you that after a 
fight lasting 3 years in exposing un-American and subversive 
activities, both in and out of Congress, the House of Representa- 
tives by an overwhelming vote passed a resolution calling for an 
investigation of such activities in the United States. 

This should have been done several years ago, because I exposed 
in Congress not only subversive activities by a group of “isms,” 
but I also called attention to an espionage and spy system which 
has been carried on from within our beloved country; and the fact 
of the matter is that we have them with us now. Our able and 
distinguished Federal district attorney, Lamar Hardy, is now per- 
sonally conducting a grand-jury investigation of at least 26 spies, 
some of whom I named long ago; and I am very happy to know 
that my prediction and my appeal to the American people was 
finally answered by this resolution, which would give a committee 
of seven members appointed by the Speaker of the House the 
power to make a thorough investigation of all “isms” which are 
un-American. 

The American people cannot permit themselves to be duped by 
the constant stream of antidemocratic propaganda, for by doing 
sọ we shall cease to be a free country and will become the slaves 
of a totalitarian state. 

No doubt, ladies and gentlemen, you have read in the recent 
press about one Dr. Griebl, now a fugitive from justice. I had 
occasion to examine Dr. Griebl some 4 years ago, and at that time 
spotted him as an enemy of this country, although he is a natu- 
ralized citizen. Dr. Griebl was connected with the Medical Re- 
serve Corps of the Army, and, although I filed charges against 
him and asked for his removal, no attention was paid to my de- 
mand. As a matter of fact, Griebl was reappointed last year to 
another 4-year term, only to discover that he was a spy and an 
ally of spies. 

This committee when properly organized must definitely look 
into these subversive forces within our Army and Navy in order 
to exterminate certain forces helping the foreign enemy under the 
guise of patriotism, and I know of several that have been called to 
my attention. 

I have exposed, both in the public press and in Congress meny 
people, a good many of whom have returned to their native coun- 
try, to help in building up a thorough espionage system in the 
United States, namely: Spanknoebel, who fled from an indict- 
ment found against him by the grand jury of New York; Gissibl, 
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his successor, as the head of the Friends of New Germany; Schu- 
ster, who is now a high official of the German propaganda depart- 
ment; and others too numerous to mention. 

Through all of it, it is so very refreshing to see that people of 
German blood residing in the United States had nothing to do 
with this foreign propaganda. Our German population, even 
some recently naturalized citizens, have no truck or commerce with 
the enemy, and many German organizations came to me askirg to 
remove from this country these foreign agitators. I wish to thank 
these loyal citizens and assure them that we appreciate their 
loyalty and admire their love and devotion to this country against 
the insidious alien propaganda. 

The Committee to Investigate un-American Activities has before 
ita 8 task, and I am sure it will carry it out efficiently 
and well. 

The American people are very much concerned to find out who 
is behind these movements, Why should the American Govern- 
ment, which is at peace with the world, be interfered with by 
propaganda, espionage, spy systems, and the like? 

The American people would like to know how much money is 
coming in for the purpose of supporting the attack on cur 
democracy. 

The American people would like to know how many spies we 
have in this country from foreign governments. 

The American people would like to know the amount and vol- 
ume of propaganda that is being smuggled and brought in to every 
corner of the United States attacking our democracy, liberty, and 
religion, attacking our free press and free assembly. 

There is altogether too much propaganda being smuggled into this 
country in the form of pamphlets, booklets, periodicals, and what 
not, and the American people would like to know why it is necessary 
for 30 or more camps to be spread throughout this country to teach 
aliens and naturalized citizens how to swear allegiance to a foreign 
dictator and to idolize foreign principles, and why it is necessary to 
teach Yankee children the philosophy of a foreign dictator and to 
abide by the mandate of its leader. 

The American people would like to know why it is necessary to 
send through short-wave programs from Germany. at least 45 short 
waves a month, 40 of which are used to spread propaganda through- 
out this country. 

The American people are very much concerned to know who the 
leaders of these movements are, both from within and without, and 
who is giving them financial support. 

The American people would like to know why it is necessary to 
carry on the exchange of students with totalitarian countries and 
have foreign professors come into this country for no other purpose 
than to carry on nazi-ism and other “isms” instead of coming here 
for the legitimate purpose of education. 

The American people would very much like to know how much 
propaganda is being spread in our schools and colleges, which 
propaganda is coming in from Germany and other countries, 
teaching un-Americanism, intolerance, and bigotry. 

There is a well-organized system now existing in the European 
countries from whence pamphlets, booklets, and so forth are being 
shipped into this country and spread throughout our colleges and 
sch 3 

You will find in recent years that our children and students 
discuss these matters publicly, tending to advocate amongst some 
of them the principles of fascism, nazi-ism, and communism, 

The American people would like to know why it is necessary to 
have an army within our Government, such as the Nazi Bund, the 
Black Shirts, and other dirty shirts, carrying on military parades, 
according to the dictates of their dictators. 

The American people are tired of these subversive agitators, who 
have no place in a democracy. We also have a sprinkling of 
native groups, which are used as a tool for foreign propaganda. 
These groups practice hatred and intolerance, and religious bigotry. 
Some groups are tied up with foreign groups which seek to array 
American against American. 

The European dictators, whether in Berlin, Rome, or Moscow, are 
no r Ts of our form of government. The German Fascists 
claim the right to dictate to all people of German blood, even if 
they be naturalized citizens of this country and even if they be 
native-born citizens of this country. Many followers of fascism, 
nazi-ism, and communism have joined the State militia, gaining at 
the expense of our Government the training which will fit them 
for war. 

It took a courageous and patriotic Governor, Governor Lehman, 
of my State, to put a halt to this situation by the prompt action 
he took when I called it to his attention. This condition, I am sure, 
exists in other States of the Union, where aliens and other un- 
American groups join the State militias so that many of them would 
not be seen in the public Nazi camps, where they can be spotted. 

Perhaps a distance of 3,000 miles may save us from the fate of 
Europe, but we must not forget that we may not be quite as safe 
as we believe ourselves to be. True, this country may remain a 
democracy, even if the rest of the world turns to rule by super- 
men and dictators, but not unless we are determined to preserve 
our democracy at all costs. The enemy is pressing us hard, and 
only the united stand of our citizens can save our commonwealth. 

You, the people of this country, have it within the hollow of your 
hands whether or not this country shall be saved. We do not want 
to become a vast jail like Germany, Italy, or Russia where hun- 
dreds of thousands are kept in concentration camps, prisons, and 
other institutions, and kept from contact with their fellow men. 
We must not allow nations with that type of government to seek to 
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influence our citizens against our own tradition of free speech, 
free press, and a free public assembly. a 

But as has been said many times before, we cannot remain a 
free commonwealth unless all of our citizens will come to under- 
stand that only a united democratic front free from all “isms” 
except the good old-fashioned Americanism can save us from foreign 
propaganda, 


Why Appropriations for Relief by Congress Are 
Necessary in the State of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


PUBLIC STATEMENT REGARDING TRANSIENT RELIEF BY 
CALIFORNIA STATE RELIEF COMMISSION 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, citizens of some of the East- 
ern States have requested my constituents to write my office 
and make a direct demand that I no longer continue to sup- 
port appropriations for work relief recommended to Congress 
by the President. 

Perhaps there may be some phase of the relief problem 
that can be met in other States with less assistance from the 
Federal Government. However, I do not believe that these 
good people can measure the necessity of Federal appropria- 
tions for relief for the State of California. And in order to 
present some of the special circumstances in the State of 
California which are not considered by those who would 
guide my support of relief grants at a distance of 3,000 miles, 
I would like to place in the Recor the following views I 
have just received from the California State relief adminis- 
tration: 


Periodically California’s unemployment and relief difficulties are 
laid to migrations to this State of what are described as hordes 
of indigent and near-indigent families from other States. Quite as 
frequently there is agitation concerning alleviation of what is 
described as the appalling conditions among these migrants. 

It is well for us to stop and consider some indisputable facts, 
or California is liable to be forced into an impossible position with 
respect to support for indigents of other States. 

The counties of California operate under a law which provides 
that indigents who are unemployable and need permanent care 
must have lived in California for 3 years without outside assist- 
ance before they gain residence. In giving unemployment relief 
to those in need because of unemployment the California State 
Relief Administration requires only 12 months in the State. The 
counties give temporary care only to nonresidents and return them 
to the States from which they came. The California Relief Ad- 
ministration gives temporary care only to needy workers who have 
been here less than a year until residence in another States has 
been verified and then offers to return these families to their own 
States and stop relief whether they go or not. 

California has high relief standards, which are in keeping with 
the living standards of this State. Some States have no unem- 
ployment relief, and in others it is as low as $5 to $10 per month 
per family. Agricultural wages in California are from two to four 
times as high as in most of the agricultural States of the Nation. 
The lowest W. P. A. wage paid in California is $55 per month in 
the cities and $40 per month in rural areas, while in a number of 
other States it is as low as $19 per month. 

These conditions do encourage many families to leave other States 
and come to California in the hope of better employment or public 
help. If California tries to support all of the families who can't 
get along in other States and for whom there is no public care, we 
will build up an indigent population which is out of all proportion 
to the population of California. The cost to the people of California 
would be impossible to carry. Relief is only a part of the cost. 
Medical care must be provided and hospitals must be built, as most 
of the county hospitals are mow overcrowded. Schools are over- 
crowded and more must be provided. Public health and policing 
costs are increased. These things are the inevitable costly results 
of keeping in California the indigent and near-indigent populations 
of other States who have come here and don’t want to go home. 

The direct costs are serious enough, but eventually California 
labor must pay a tremendous price. If we accept these people and 
give them relief whenever they need it, the surplus of workers which 
we build up will so oversupply the labor needs that standards for 
which labor organizations are always striving cannot be maintained 
and will be broken down, 
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California does give good care to its citizens, and gives the same 
care to nonresidents until they can be sent back to the States 
responsible for them. California cannot pay the tax bill for the 
States which do not provide money to take care of their own citi- 
zens. California cannot accept with open arms the indigents and 
near-indigents of other States and have living standards dragged 
down toward the lowest prevailing in the United States or go broke 
trying to maintain present decent standards from public funds. 

It is often said that the whole transient problem is a respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government. No one State can meet the 
situation and at the same time protect itself from the difficulties 
described. Up to now the Federal Government has not done more 
than give a little relief temporarily from time to time. The effects 
are Just as bad as if the State had done it. 

The transient problem can be met only by the Federal Govern- 
ment assuming the responsibility of establishing a program which 
goes beyond temporary aid. Relief to a transient until he is no 
longer a transient is no plan at all. If the Federal Government is 
to assist, it must answer the question as to what is to happen to 
the transient after he has received temporary relief. 

At present the Federal Farm Security Administration has a lim- 
ited appropriation which will be used for medical care and hos- 
pitalization and emergency-relief grants to transient agricultural 
families needing relief and who do not want to go back to the 
States where they are residents. When this money is spent the 
situation will be just that much more acute than it is now. Cali- 
fornia cannot consider this program satisfactory. The Farm Se- 
curity Administration people are doing their best to meet an im- 
mediate need of a permanent situation, but if the Farm Security 
Administration or any other Federal agency is to give transient 
relief, the program must also provide for settling these people in 
some form of self-support either here or elsewhere or for reestab- 
lishing them in the States from which they came, This requires 
action by Congress. 


Patman Anti-Chain-Store Tax Bill 


I am for the Patman bill because I want the independent mer- 
chant and the 12,000,000 people dependent upon his activities to 
continue making a livelihood. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, for some time we have been 
hearing a good deal about the Patman anti-chain-store tax 
bill. I have made some study of this measure and at this 
time wish to present to the Members of the House my con- 
clusions regarding it. 

The purpose of the Patman bill is not primarily to raise 
revenue, but to protect the independent businessman and 
guarantee him some measure of equality of opportunity with 
the large chain organizations. 

Although the Patman bill levies a tax on national cor- 
porate chains, it affects seriously only about 20 such com- 
panies. The average chain owns 35 retail units, and out of 
the 1,500 such corporations in the United States, only 20 are 
widespread enough to be materially affected by the tax. 
One effect of the measure will be to restrict retail distribu- 
tion to the boundaries of one State. 

PHENOMENAL GROWTH IN CHAIN MONOPOLY 

Throughout the depression, the chains have grown in 
number and in volume of business done. This has been ac- 
complished at the expense of the independent merchant. 
The last complete United States retail census, made in 1935, 
shows the following: 

Comparison of retail stores by types of operation 


Number of stores 


Type 
1935 


1, 653, 961 
1, 474, 149 
127, 482 


1, 526, 119 
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The Bureau of the Census figures indicate that in 1929 the 
percentage figures for chain-store sales in relation to all re- 
tail sales would be 20.0 percent, in 1933 this rose to 25.4 
percent, and in 1935 it was 22.8 percent. No figures are 
available for 1937, but figures compiled by the Chain Store 
Age magazine set this figure at 21.7 percent. This indi- 
cates that there has been a decline in the amount of busi- 
ness done. In breaking down these figures it is found that 
the chains have lost out materially in certain types of busi- 
ness. The following table illustrates this very well: 


Percentage of retail business done by chains 


8 
8 
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These figures show that while the chains increased their 
ratio of business in the drug stores, cigar stores, shoe stores, 
and department stores, there was a drop in the grocery and 
meat chains. This drop is caused by the growth of the 
so-called supermarkets, which are giant self-service cash- 
and-carry establishments, and the organization of independ- 
ent merchants into “cooperatives” or “independent associa- 
tions,” as well as the enactment of anti-chain-store taxes 
or similar legislation. 

Instead of providing the so-called much-needed competi- 
tion to the independent merchant, the chains are becoming 
monopolies and are threatening the life of the individual 
merchant. Not only are the chains squeezing out the inde- 
pendent merchant but they are also consolidating and 
squeezing out the smaller chains, as is indicated by the first 
table. Incidentally, I want to say here that the argument 
that chain stores are a service organization falls flat in view 
of the fact that they are conducted for profit, as is all 
business. 


The Farmer-Labor platform of 1938 demonstrates the inter- 
est of the Farmer-Labor Party in the problems of the inde- 
pendent merchant, The following planks were a part of the 
platform adopted by the convention at Duluth on March 26 
last: 

For NATIONAL LEGISLATION BY CONGRESS 

We advocate reduction of taxes on small incomes and small busi- 
nesses, taxes to be levied in accordance with ability to pay, so that 
wealth pays the proper share toward the upkeep of government; 
continuance of corporate surplus and undivided profits taxes; no 
tax-exempt securities; in the protection of the independent mer- 
chant we favor the passage of the Patman chain-store tax bill. 

LEGISLATION BY THE STATE 

Opposition to all forms of general sales taxes, 

For the benefit of the independent merchant and small-business 
man we advocate a graduated corporate income tax and chain-store 
tax based on the national unit, the principle of the Louisiana act. 

PROTECT MINNESOTA INDUSTRY 

The Farmer-Labor Association differentiates sharply between the 
huge monopoly corporations and trusts and legitimate independent 
business. The former evade taxes, take their profits out of the 
State, and do not contribute their share to the general welfare of 
the people. The independent businessman lives and pays taxes in 
Minnesota, employs Minnesota labor, buys Minnesota’s products, 
and contributes everything to Minnesota's prosperity. We propose, 
as in the past, to protect Minnesota business against predatory 
monopolies, to the end that we may have a balanced prosperity 
among all the people of Minnesota. 


The Farmer-Labor convention also went on record in a 
resolution in reference to this same matter and reviewed to 
some extent the record of Governor Benson and the party’s 
senators and representatives in the legislature on chain-store 
legislation. I want to quote the resolution herewith: 

Whereas the Farmer-Labor Party has always been interested in 
the problems of the independent merchants, who make the backbone 
of our many communities all over Minnesota and the United States; 
an 


Whereas it has been due to the efforts of the Farmer-Labor P. 
and its members that the iniquitous, unfair sales tax is not being 
levied against Minnesota citizens and consumers today; and 
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Whereas the Farmer-Labor Party in its last convention, and Gov- 
ernor Benson in his campaign and his legislative recommendations, 
asked for the passage of a fair-trade act and expressed opposition to 
any new form of sales tax; and 

Whereas the legislature passed the Fair Trade Act and it was 
signed by Governor Benson; and 

Whereas as a United States Senator he also worked arduously for 
the passage of the Patman-Robinson bill; and 

Whereas Governor Benson also asked for the passage of a chain- 
store tax based on the Louisiana chain-store tax law, but same 
failed to pass the State legislature: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we again reiterate our support to the interests of 
the independent merchants and advocate the passage of a Minnesota 
chain-store tax based on the number of national units, according 
to the principles of the Louisiana act; and be it further 

Resolved, That we are absolutely opposed to any new form of sales 
tax, with its nuisance and hardship on our consumers and its many 
continual reports on the part of our merchants; and be it also 
further 

Resolved, That we advocate the passage of the Patman Chain 
Store Act in the United States Congress. 


BENSON OPPOSES CHAINS AS MONOPOLIES 


Speaking at this same convention last March, Gov. Elmer A. 
Benson addressed himself at one point in his speech to the 
small-business men. He warned them of the grave dangers 
that are confronting them and advised them to join with the 
farmers and workers in combating monopolies in the chain- 
store field. Among other things, he said: 

I should like to call the attention of the various groups of our 
people to the effect of big-business control upon their own economic 
class welfare, and why they cannot give support to a political (Re- 
publican) party committed to carry out the program and philosophy 
of Wall Street. 

I want to address myself particularly to the independent business- 
man, because the independent businessman is often deceived into 
suppo! political movements which spell his own ultimate eco- 
nomic destruction. I say that the big business—Wall Street—con- 
trolled Republican Party today means the death of private, individ- 
ual enterprise in America. 

Since 1929 the encroachment of chain stores upon independent 


Bureau of the Census, chain stores did 20 percent of the Nation's 
business; in 1935 they did 22.8 percent, a growth of nearly 3 percent, 
at the expense of the independent businessman. 

That is the kind of future that the corporate overlords hold out 
to the average businessman. 

The independent businessman and big business have absolutely 
“nothing in common, economically or politically. The welfare of the 
average businessman is tied up with that of the worker and the 
farmer. When the workers and farmers are prosperous, the business- 
man is prosperous; when the workers and farmers have no money 
to buy the goods the businessman has to sell, the businessman 
likewise suffers. 


INDEPENDENTS ORGANIZED TO FIGHT CHAINS 


The independent merchants and small-business men are 
recognizing the threat of the chain and are combining 
against it. The first definite step in this direction was taken 
in Indiana. The Indiana law was on a graduated scale as 
to the number of units within the State. Minnesota has a 
chain-store tax law, and this is also based on the number of 
units within the State, but in addition takes into considera- 
tion the volume of business done. An attempt was made to 
increase the tax at the 1937 session of the State Legisla- 
ture of Minnesota, but although the house, on the recom- 
mendation of Gov. Elmer A. Benson, passed the measure, 
the Republican majority in the Senate brought about its 
defeat. 

Several large organizations of independent merchants in 
Minnesota have taken action favoring chain-store legislation. 

The Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association at its 
annual meeting this year at Minneapolis passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association 
go on record as endorsing the new Patman Federal chain-store tax. 
Resolved, That we assist in every way possible legislation to im- 
pose a tax on all chain stores along similar lines as the Louisiana 
chain-store tax which was recently held valid by the United States 
Supreme Court, 


BEN DU BOIS APPROVES PATMAN BILL 

In this connection I want to quote a recent letter of Ben 
DuBois, secretary of the Independent Bankers’ Association, to 
Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN: 
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‘THE INDEPENDENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1938. 

Dear Mr. Parman: Our organization wishes to record its ap- 
proval of H. R. 9464, a bill providing for an excise tax on retail 
stores, and to commend you and the coframers, coauthors, and co- 
sponsors of this biil for their activity in behalf of the independent 
merchants of this country. Our organization feels that the inde- 
pendent merchant is faced with the same monopolistic dangers as 
is independent banking, that the chain store is a dangerous form 
of centralization; that it represents an absentee ownership; that 
it takes from the community, and offers little in return; that it is 
destructive of the civic life of our small towns and villages; that 
any benefits which it may claim are but of temporary character, 
and that the general trend is destructive. 

Mr. Patan, it should be realized that property rights should be 
broader, that more people must own things if property rights are to 
be respected. These monopolistic tendencies must be checked 
before we are brought to the brink of disaster 


Our association wishes to add its support to those who are trying 
to preserve our American system, to those who realize the dangers 
of monopolies to a free people. 

Bren DuBois, Secretary. 


The Minnesota Council of Retail Trade Associations and 
the Little Business Men’s Conference at their meeting in 
Minneapolis on April 25 of this year also passed a resolution 
along this line. The council represents various trade associa- 
tions, such as druggists, hardware dealers, implement dealers, 
grocers, and other trade groups. Their resolution reads as 
follows: 

* * * A bill known as H. R. 9464, having been introduced in 
the House of Representatives of Congress, sponsored by Members of 
that body from many different States, and having as its object the 
levying of a Federal excise tax upon chain-store operation, we 
heartily approve the work of the authors and sponsors, and urge 
upon all Members of Congress that it may be given their earnest 
support to the end that business may be decentralized and the 
monopolistic trend in retail distribution may be checked * * » 
(and) believing in the necessity of chain-store taxation to provide 
parity between small retailing and the chain systems, and belie 
that the present Minnesota State chain-store-tax law does 
afford such parity, we urge revision of this law by the next follow- 
ing session of the Minnesota State Legislature to base it upon the 
so-called Louisiana principle with the same exemptions now apply- 
ing in the Minnesota law. 

The Louisiana law bases its rates on the total number of 
units in a chain, However, the tax is only levied on the 
number of units in the State. In the case of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. against the State of Louisiana, 
the Supreme Court of the United States by a 4-to-3 deci- 
sion upheld the law. The Patman law has incorporated in 
its provisions the principles of the Louisiana Act. 

MEN WHO LEAD IN FIGHT 

But the independent merchants in Minnesota have done 
more effective work than merely pass resolutions. During 
the past 3 years they have improved their status by securing 
the passage of the Fair Trade and Unfair Trade Practice 
Acts and preventing the enactment of a sales tax. 

These results have been made possible by combining such 
diversified groups as grocers, druggists, hardware dealers, 
and so forth. Some of the outstanding leaders in the work 
are John Dargavel, a Minnesota man now executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of Retail Druggists; C. J. 
Christopher, secretary of the Minnesota Retail Hardware 
Dealers Association and also president of the Community 
Builders; W. C. Kregel, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee for the Minnesota pharmacists; and Sidney King, 
secretary of the Twin City Retail Druggists Association. 

The chains are not only becoming monopolies, but in the 
best tradition of their class, they are guilty of the sort of 
treatment monopolies and large corporations usually give 
their employees and the public. First of all, the chain stores 
through special privileges and secret rebates are able to buy 
goods at lower prices than is the independent merchant. 
One grocery chain is reported to have received $8,000,000 in 
various types of rebates, discounts, allowances, and so forth, 
during the course of 1 year. 

SAMPLES OF CHAIN STORE TACTICS 


During the testimony in the case of the American Safety 
Razor Co. with the Federal Trade Commission it was 
shown that in addition to a 10-percent special-advertising 
allowance given chain and cigar stores, American Safety 
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Razor Corporation sold the United Cigar Stores 20,000 
shares of treasury common stock at the price of $47.50 per 
share, when at that time the market price on that stock 
on the New York Stock Exchange was $70 or more per share. 
Thus, the American Safety Razor Corporation virtually gave 
the United Cigar Stores $450,000 in cash—in consideration 
for buying its product, of course, 

The chains now have started to propagandize through the 
medium of the National Consumer News, a 12-page booklet, 
when suddenly it was taken over by Crump Smith and Wil- 
liam Trufant Foster. These two gentlemen have fashioned 
it into a publication deceptively similar to the Consumers 
Guide, issued by the Department of Agriculture. The maga- 
zine, besides boosting chain-store goods and the chain 
method of marketing, publishes articles attempting to show 
that any tax or restriction on chain stores will automatically 
raise the price of goods to the consumer. The magazine 
from time to time also runs a series of form letters to be 
used as models in protesting to Congressmen against any 
proposed increase in cost of operation for the chains. 

CHAIN STORES EXPLOIT WORKERS 

It is being contended that the independents do not pay 
their help well. An investigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission showed that the chains pay even lower wages than 
do the former. The average wage of independent-store em- 
ployees was $28.50 per week, while a study of 1,200 chains 
operating 65,000 stores in the United States employing nearly 
300,000 people disclosed an average wage of $21.50 a week. 

The Patman bill will protect the independent merchant. 
It encourages local ownership and control of business 
through curbing monopoly. I am for the Patman bill be- 
cause I want the independent merchant and the 12,000,000 
people dependent upon his activities to continue making a 
livelihood. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is now before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce a bill 
titled “Railroad unemployment insurance bill,” and its num- 
ber is H. R. 10127. The merits of that proposed legislation 
have been presented to the committee by railroad labor 
spokesmen and the Railroad Labor Executives’ Association, 
which represents all of the railroad employees in the Nation. 

I have made a careful study of the provisions of that pro- 
posed legislation and it appears to me that in the light of the 
past actions of the Congress this bill should be favorably con- 
sidered by the Congress. This bill undertakes to place under 
the supervision of the now existing Railroad Retirement 
Board the unemployment-insurance features of the Social 
Security Act which is now being administered by the States. 

I think the very exigencies of the situation demand that 
unemployment insurance from a standpoint of railroad em- 
ployees be treated on a national basis rather than on the 
basis of each State undertaking to equitably administer 
existing acts in the respective States. I say this because 
railroads cross State lines in their operations. In a city 
located in my district live many railroad men, whose work 
requires them to run into the States of Illinois, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and, in some instances, particularly in Pullman- 
car service, as far as the west coast, all of which makes for 
complications as between the States when unemployment 
occurs whereby they are affected. 

Then, again, unemployment on the railroads because of 
seniority provisions of working agreements does not operate 
in the same respect as it does in other industry. For ex- 
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ample, if a run on a railroad is discontinued the senior men 
exercise their seniority over junior employees, and under the 
rules of their working agreements the senior man remains in 
the service but the junior man is the one to go. Now, be- 
cause he was a junior man it means that he had heen per- 
forming work on the extra board that necessitated service 
outside the State of Missouri, notwithstanding he was carried 
on the rolls of the company at offices located in the State. 
It must be plain to anyone who has studied the railroad 
set-up in relation to this question that if unemployment in- 
surance is to mean anything at all to railroad men, it must 
be centralized, so that no question will arise nor delays be 
encountered when the insurance becomes due and is payable 
under the provisions of the act. 

A further study of this bill indicates to me that it is very 
simple in its operations, as a matter of fact, more simple in 
determining benefits under its provisions than are the exist- 
ing State laws which are companion measures to the Social 
Security Act. Those who do not agree that railroad employ- 
ment should be segregated from other general employment 
apparently are not familiar with what the Congress has done 
in the matter of legislation for employees employed in inter- 
state commerce. 

I call the Congress’ attention to the Erdman and New- 
land Act, the Transportation Act of 1920, the Railway Labor 
Act of 1926, the amended Railway Labor Act of 1934, the 
present railroad pension law, and many other most beneficial 
laws dealing with safety requirements to protect railroad em- 
ployees against the hazards encountered in their particular 
class of employment. If the Congress was sound in segre- 
gating the employees of railroads to treat with their prob- 
lems in that legislation, it certainly cannot be charged that 
it is deviating from its policy if it will at this time write a 
separate bill for the employees of the American railroads. 

Then, again, an examination of the hearings that have 
been held quite recently indicates that the measure now 
before the committee will not in any respect increase the 
costs now borne by the railroads for unemployment com- 
pensation under Federal and State laws. As a matter of 
fact, it will cost the carriers less by $1,200,000 a year because 
contributions are based not on the total pay roll, as is done 
at the present time, but only on wages which amount up to 
$300 per month. There is a further estimated annual saving 
of more than $3,000,000 a year-to the carriers because of the 
simplified reporting to the agency that will administer the 
act. Some of those who oppose this proposed measure com- 
plain that those with less service with the carrier will receive 
greater benefits than they would receive under the present 
operation of the social-security set-up. That is true to 
some extent, and that is as it should be, because it is the 
man with less service who is more seriously confronted with 
the unemployment problem. It is this young man who is 
undertaking to establish a home and assume the duties of 
citizenship who needs the helping hand that such arrange- 
ments as this one provide. Our social problem today is to 
help the young man meet problems that he is confronted 
with in a rapidly changing economic system. Railroads 
today do not take into their employment old men. Many of 
them restrict the entrance into service of men after they 
reach the age of 25. If the young fellow 23 or 24 years old 
is to maintain his self-respect and his standing in the com- 
munity and contribute something to a sound social life of 
the Nation, he must be made to feel that during the time 
he is unemployed that some system has been devised that 
will permit him to continue in the even tenor of his way 
until such time as employment is again available to him in 
the industry with which he has elected to cast his lot. This 
bill will offer some relief in that direction. 

It is because of this, and because of the general policy of 
the Congress with relation to railroad employees in the past, 
that I urge those who are interested in helping meet the 
problem of unemployment, and particularly the problem of 
unemployment on the railroads, to lend me their support in 
helping pass this bill before the Congress will have ad- 
journed, so that the thousands of young men and others 
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who give faithful service to the Nation’s railroads will receive 
the benefits provided for by the law in their hour of unem- 
ployment, rather than be compelled to wait until the several 
States will have decided just how the problem of treating 
with the questions I have discussed today will be met. 


Theodore A. Peyser 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. THOMAS H. CULLEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. THEODORE A. 
Pryser, late a Representative from the State of New York 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, in the death of the Honorable 
THEODORE Peyser, late Representative in Congress from the 
Seventeenth Congressional District of New York, this House 
lost one of its beloved Members. 

His devotion to duty, fidelity of purpose, and integrity won 
him the unstinted admiration of his colleagues on both sides 
of the House. 

It was my privilege to know TEDDY PEYSER as a real 
friend. I shall ever hold in pleasant memory his beautiful 
character, his human sympathy, and his deep devotion to 
those who were near and dear to him. 

Regardless of the many duties imposed upon him, he never 
shirked any responsibility and was honest and steadfast in 
his determination to serve his country, State, and his con- 
gressional district. His useful and faithful life is over. He 
rests from his labors. His record here is an honor to himself 
and to his family and many friends. 


The Pauper’s Oath Under Social Security—Present 
Law Penalizes Thrift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill, 
H. R. 7435, amending the Social Security Act with respect 
to grants to States for old-age assistance. The heart of this 
bill is found in the second paragraph, which would be inserted 
in the Social Security Act, as follows: 

(8) Provided that the State shall grant an exemption to all 
applicants otherwise qualified for old-age relief in the sum of $3,500 
on real estate and personal property of a value of $500. 

I have long been an advocate of proper and adequate social 
security for our citizens who have reached the age where they 
are no longer productive, and I regard the present act as a 
step in the right direction. Like all pioneer statutes, how- 
ever, it has developed certain weaknesses, which, while not 
fatal to the general administration of the act, require the 
foregoing amendment to make it workable. 

PAUPER’S OATH 

The injustice of the present law lies in the fact that when 
citizens, men or women, have reached the pensionable age, 
and are no longer productive, they are, in effect, required 
by the terms of the statute to take a pauper’s oath and to 
rid themselves of every shred of property they possess. 
This provision makes easy going for the unthrifty, the al- 
coholics and ne’er-do-wells who have gone through life 
without any care for the future. This type walks into the 
pension without hindrance and no formalities are required. 
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The applicant, however, who has paid taxes for many 
years and has come to the end of his tether financially, is 
obliged to give a lien to the State against his home or farm. 
If such persons have a small nest egg for burial expenses 
that must be exhausted before they are eligible. In other 
words, the present administration of the law in some States, 
including New York, without compensating returns to the 
Public Treasury, penalizes thrift and breaks down, and in 
effect destroys, the morale of the aging citizen who has 
gone through life playing a worth-while part. Many of 
these people own their own modest homes or farms which 
are to them symbolic of respectability and life achievement. 
They are also facing the Great Hereafter and desire to be 
buried in respectable fashion, and for this purpose, per- 
haps, have a small sum of money in the bank. I have 
contacted at least 500 of these cases. Many of these 
worth-while types prefer to starve in silence rather than 
give a lien to the State on their property. In the present 
condition of real estate in this country, their small prop- 
erties are of minor consequence financially. Much of such 
property is unsalable and would bring little or nothing to 
the State or Federal Government in the event the State 
takes it over. 

My bill would give the applicant for old-age assistance 
an exemption of $3,500 in real property and $500 in per- 
sonal property. Most of the forward-looking States have 
recognized the justice of this type of legislation. I ap- 
pend hereto a list of the States that are now granting ex- 
emptions which are accepted by the Social Security Board. 
It is as follows: 

PROPERTY PROVISIONS IN APPROVED STATE PLANS FOR OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 
State and exemption: 
California: Real, €3,000; personal, $500, 
Florida: Real, $5,000; personal, $360. 
Iowa: Real, $3,000; personal, $450. 
Maine: Real, $3,000; personal, none. 
Massachusetts: Real, $2,000; personal, $300. 
Michigan: Real, $3,500; personal, $1,000. 
Minnesota: Real, $3,500; personal, $300. 
Missouri: Real, $2,000; personal, $500. 
New 5 Real, $3,000; personal, $500. 
Ohio: Real, $4,000; personal, none. 
Oklahoma: Real, $2,500; personal, $50. 
Rhode Island: Real, $5,000; personal, none. 
Vermont: Real, $4,000; mal, none. 
Washington: Real, $5,000; personal, $500. 
Wisconsin: Real, $5,000; personal, none. 


NEW YORK STATE IS BACKWARD 


It is regrettable that New York State has not seen fit to 
pass such legislation. New York is paying one-third of the 
national taxes, and its citizens should receive the full measure 
of relief which the States enumerated above enjoy. My 
amendment has the approval of the American Association 
for Social Security. It also has the universal approval of all 
citizens, irrespective of locality. On behalf of these splendid 
old people, who have, in fact, borne the heat and burden of 
the day in this civilization, I urge the passage of this legisla- 
tion at the present session of Congress. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce is now holding hearings on a 
bill CH. R. 10127) that should be enacted into law before this 
Congress adjourns. The railroad industry is a national in- 
dustry, and its employees as a class are habitually moving be- 
tween States. This is true to a much greater degree than is 
commonly recognized, because not only the employees who 
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operate trains move frequently but station employees, teleg- 
raphers, dispatchers, maintenance-of-way employees, and 
others are frequently called upon in the course of their work 
to move headquarters for longer or shorter periods. A large 
proportion, if not a majority of such movements, involve 
transfers across a State line. If State unemployment com- 
pensation laws were properly administered, such transfers 
would involve a transfer also of unemployment compensation 
coverage. 

In the absence of a plan for the transfer of employment or 
wage credits from State to State, workers who have worked 
and been covered in more than one State may lose substan- 
tial benefit rights. In fact, for these so-called multi-State 
workers, it has long been recognized that purely State sys- 
tems of unemployment compensation are unsatisfactory. 
The problem of giving such workers adequate and equitable 
protection has been the subject of discussion at every meet- 
ing of the Interstate Conference of Unemployment Compen- 
sation Agencies since 1936. It has been the subject of much 
study by the staff of the Social Security Board. Neverthe- 
less, no solution of the problem has been found. The inter- 
state benefit payment plan of October 1937, as implemented 
by the procedures and regulations of March 1938, is almost a 
confession that the problem, in all of its really important 
aspects, is insoluble under the present Federal-State plan. 
The railroad workers feel, therefore, that as a group which 
constitutes a large fraction of both the interstate and multi- 
State workers it is reasonable to ask a separate, more satis- 
factory plan for themselves, 

Because of the widespread use of the seniority principle 
and for other reasons, the pattern of employment and unem- 
ployment in the railroad industry differs fundamentally from 
that found elsewhere. Typical differences, for example, are 
that unemployment is concentrated largely on short-service 
workers, that long-service workers are demoted before being 
laid off, that the use of extra boards and the terms of some 
agreements almost result in certain formal work-sharing 
plans, that unemployment is largely concentrated in certain 
occupational groups. Such differences necessitate corre- 
sponding variations in unemployment insurance and require 
that the industry be treated and studied separately. 

One of the professed objectives of unemployment insurance 
is to encourage the stabilization of employment. There are 
genuine possibilities of controlling seasonal employment on 
railroads if the problem is approached from a national or 
regional point of view. Stabilization of such employment can 
be effected to a less degree by a transfer of workers within 
States than by transfers across State lines. Already there is 
an appreciable degree of seasonal transfer, but it cannot be 
effectively encouraged under a series of State plans. 

The bill under consideration by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, known as the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, provides for the establishment 
under the supervision of the Railroad Retirement Board of a 
separate system of unemployment insurance applicable to 
employees of all carriers subject to part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Unemployment compensation would be 
graduated according to the total yearly wage of the employee, 
and ranges from $1.75 per day for a yearly wage of $150 to 
$200 to $3 per day for a yearly wage of $1,300 or over, but it 
would not exceed 80 times the employee’s daily benefit in 
any year. 

Benefits would be available after a 2 weeks’ waiting period 
starting June 30, 1939, to every qualified employee who has 
been employed 6 months and who has earned at least $150. 
A worker would be temporarily ineligible for benefits if he 
has left work voluntarily and without cause, been suspended 
for misconduct, failed to apply for or accept work, partici- 
pated in a strike in violation of the Railway Labor Act, made 
a fraudulent claim for injury, or received compensation under 
State or Federal law. Where a claim has been denied by the 
Board the employee might obtain a hearing thereon before a 
district board, with right of appeal to a Federal district court. 

It imposes an excise tax on employers equal to 3 percent 
of so much of the employee’s compensation as is not in 

| excess of $300 a month, and imposes a tax on employee rep- 
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resentatives equal to 3 percent of their salary not in excess 
of $300 a month. No tax would be levied on employees. 
Ninety percent of the money collected would be deposited in 
& railroad unemployment-insurance account in the unem- 
ployment-insurance trust fund established under the Social 
Security Act; 10 percent would be deposited in a railroad 
unemployment-insurance administration fund. 

The Board might establish free employment offices or des- 
ignate as such offices maintained by railway labor organiza- 
tions, employers, and the State or Federal Governments. 
Unemployed workers would register at such offices as evi- 
dence of their eligibility for compensation. . The Board might 
also appoint national or local advisory councils composed of 
equal numbers of representatives of employers, employees, 
and the public for the purpose of discussing problems arising 
under the act. 

The bill would authorize the transfer of amounts from 
State unemployment-compensation accounts to the railroad 
unemployment-insurance account. 

The enactment of this measure, setting up a system of 
unemployment compensation applicable to the railroad in- 
dustry making it clear in the measure that it is the purpose 
of the Congress to take over the whole field of unemployment 
compensation so far as the railroad industry is concerned, 
would take over the whole fleld and render any State un- 
employment-compensation laws invalid with respect to 
persons covered by the act of Congress. 

Fortunately, it seems to be possible with a 3-percent tax 
to pay slightly more generous benefits under a national plan 
of railroad unemployment insurance than under the present 
Federal-State plans. The railroad workers want to enjoy 
this added advantage and they thus offer the railroad em- 
ployers the chance to avoid the higher tax rates which may 
prove inevitable in at least some States. In many States it 
is very improbable that the workers will continue to be con- 
tent with the benefits now promised, which in many cases 
are so limited that they will fail to achieve the purpose of a 
sound social-insurance plan. The fact that even these 
limited benefits may have to be cut to maintain solvency in 
some States makes it even more desirable now to create a 
more nearly adequate system of railroad unemployment in- 
surance when that can also be financially more secure; and 
it is the duty of this Congress to provide for this national 
system of railroad unemployment insurance. 


Puerto Rico Reconstruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, in the beginning of recon- 
struction and relief work in Puerto Rico several agencies 
undertook different phases. After the Puerto Rico Recon- 
struction Administration was created it gradually and finally 
took over the entire burden of rehabilitation, relief, and 
work relief. Before the end of 1936 it had succeeded in 
ending direct relief. Good crops and good prices, together 
with benefit payments for crop curtailments in 1936 and 
1937, materially aided the rehabilitation work. From the 
beginning of 1937 to date the Puerto Rico Reconstruction: 
Administration has been able to proceed with a sound reha- 
bilitation program in an orderly way. The various phases 
of the program were so coordinated with private enterprise 
as to keep the employment situation in the island on fairly 
even keel. Its effect on the general morale of the island has 
been outstanding. Adequate funds should be provided to 
permit the aggressive and effective continuation of the re~ 
habilitation program, while private enterprise is able to co- 
operate by furnishing a large volume of gainful employment. 
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Another severe hurricane, crop failures, or low prices be- 
fore the rehabilitation program can be advanced far enough 
to absorb such shocks will throw the island back into another 
state of political, social, and economic chaos. If we succeed 
in making Puerto Rico self-sustaining, we must do everything 
we can to avoid such a relapse, and the best thing we can 
do is to provide all the funds that can be judiciously ex- 
pended to advance the rehabilitation program as rapidly as 
possible. 

After making a comprehensive survey of the present eco- 
nomic and social status of Puerto Rico, and a thorough 
review of what has been accomplished to stabilize the eco- 
nomics of the island since 1932, the Puerto Rico Reconstruc- 
tion Administration, under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, prepared a carefully coordinated program of 
rehabilitation activities for the coming fiscal year. After 
this was done the Secretary of the Interior, who is also the 
Administrator of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Adminis- 
tration, recommended an appropriation of $11,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1939, and this was approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. The House approved an appropriation of $6,000,000 
which naturally means serious curtailment of rehabilitation 
activities which are already being successfully conducted, 
and proposed activities which are considered necessary in 
order to effectuate the necessary economic readjustment. 

Puerto Rico must necessarily depend upon agriculture for 
its economic independence. It has almost no industrial 
activities, other than those associated with agriculture, and 
little or no prospects of developing any other forms of indus- 
trial enterprise, It is the most overpopulated agricultural 
area under the American flag. Previously it has depended 
almost entirely on sugar, tobacco, and coffee as export crops. 
So much of the cultivable land was devoted to these crops 
that the island failed to produce more than a very small 
proportion of food crops and livestock necessary for home 
consumption. 

The Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration has been 
making every effort to demonstrate the practicability and 
economic necessity for producing food crops and livestock 
sufficient for home consumption, and to develop other crops 
for export which will not be subject to severe competition and 
exposed to destruction by hurricanes. This work should be 
continued as aggressively and rapidly as possible, so that the 
island will not be dependent upon coffee, tobacco, and sugar. 

In order to protect Federal investments already made, and 
to expedite the economic readjustment which is obviously 
necessary to make the island self-sustaining, it seems to be 
sound economy to restore in the relief bill the $11,000,000 
originally recommended by the Secretary of the Interior and 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 


Jews and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON HERALD OF JUNE 1, 1938 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial which appeared in the Boston Herald of June 1: 

In ratifying, on motion of Judge A. K. Cohen, of Boston, the 
resolutions adopted a month ago at the triennial convention of 
B'nai B'rith in Washington, the district 1 convention at Toronto 
has made clear again the attitude of Jewish leaders toward com- 
munism, fascism, and nazi-ism. B'nai B'rith, a purely altruistic 
organization dating back to 1843, has a membership of 60,000, 
ineluding the accepted spokesmen of Jewry throughout the United 
States. District 1 covers New England, New York, and eastern 
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Canada. The resolutions in question contain affirmations of the 
sturdiest of Americanism, as voiced in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights, and, in addition, these passages: 


“Communism has fought unremittingly against the religious 
faith of the Jew. The Communist who was a Jew is now an 
apostate. Communism would destroy religious faith. If commu- 
nism were to rule, it would destroy both Judaism and Christianity. 
There are some Communists who were born Jews, just as there are 
Communists who were born Protestants and Catholics. * * e 
Communism, fascism, and nazi-ism are the mortal enemies of 
democracy. Antisemitism has been the tool and the entering 
wedge in the destruction of the modern European republics. Anti- 
semitism and democracy are incompatible.” 

In a message delivered at the Washington convention, Simund 
Livingston, chairman of the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, examined carefully the accusations that a disproportionately 
large number of Jews are Communists, or vice versa. The facts and 
figures which he cites are impressive and will carry conviction to 
the disinterested observer. There is not, for example, a single Jew 
among the leaders of communism in the United States, according to 
Mr. Livingston. 

B'nai B'rith, endeavoring to remove religious misunderstanding 
and persecution, might do well to give the Livingston address and 
we: ringing resolutions far wider circulation than they have had to 


The Spanish Embargo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN T. BERNARD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


Mr. BERNARD. Mr. Speaker, more than 150,000 Amer- 
ican individuals, from every section of the country, including 
prominent educators, doctors, lawyers, artists, writers, mu- 
Sicians, actors, churchmen, labor leaders, and men and 
women identified with peace, cultural, and social-workers’ 
groups have gone on record for lifting the embargo against 
the Spanish Republic within the last 2 months, according to 
the Reverend Herman F. Reissig, executive secretary of the 
Medical Bureau and North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy. 

These men and women represent every body of political 
opinion in the United States and include members of the 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish religions. Regardless of all 
other differences of opinion concerning American domestic 
and foreign relations, they are in hearty agreement on the 
fact that our present Neutrality Act discriminates against the 
legally elected Government of Spain, and that it should be 
amended to allow the Spanish people the right to buy in this 
country arms and munitions for the defense of their scil and 
democratic institutions. 

More than 50 cities from coast to coast have sent delega- 
tions to Washington, and the flood of telegrams, letters, and 
post cards addressed to President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
State Hull, members of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and the House Foreign Affairs Committee has reached 
an estimated total of more than 250,000. Further indications 
that objections to the administration’s Spanish policy are 
widespread lie in the fact that numerous radio broadcasts 
reaching hundreds of thousands of people have been made by 
prominent speakers in various parts of the country on this 
matter. 

In making these figures public, Dr. Reissig pointed out that 
organizations which have taken a stand against the Spanish 
embargo represent several millions of voting Americans and 
that the wave of protest against the embargo, and the sup- 
port of Senator Nxx's resolution which is designed to lift it 
amply justify the interpretation placed upon the recent Gal- 
lup poll that 75 percent of United States voters emphatically 
favor the Loyalist cause in Spain, 

Among the individuals who have supported the Nye reso- 
lution or who have in other ways indicated their objections 
to the Neutrality Act in its present form are the following: 

Henry L. Stimson, ex-Seeretary of State. J 
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Jerome Davis, president of the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

William E. Dodd, former Ambassador to Germany. 

Dr. Albert Einstein, Princeton University. 

Sherwood Anderson, writer. 

Prof. Franz Boas, Columbia University. 

Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke College. 

Walter Lippmann, columnist. 

Dorothy Thompson, columnist. 

Dr. Harvey Cushing, Yale Medical School. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, New York City. 

Bishop Benjamin Brewster, Maine. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. F, Whitney, president of Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. 

Paul H. Todd, chairman, Michigan Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

Helen Keller, New York City. 

Joseph Curran, executive secretary of the National Mari- 
time Union. 

David Dubinsky, president, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. 

Lewis Merrill, president, United Office and Professional 
Workers of America. 

A. Philip Randolph, president, Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. 

Kathleen Norris, writer. 

Leopold Godowsky, pianist. 

Bennett Cerf, publisher. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, New York City. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, Conference for Cause and Cure of 
War. 

Organizations and groups taking similar action include 
the following: 

National Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

American Student Union. 

Progressive Commonwealth Federation of California. 

Colorado Progressive Federation. 

American Philosophical Association. 

Supreme Council 33° Scottish Rite Freemasonry, Southern 
Jurisdiction. 

New York East Annual Conference, Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Central Conference, American Rabbis. 

Columbia University Faculty Committee for Peace and In- 
tellectual Freedom. 

More than 650 local unions of both the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
as well as numerous independent labor groups, have also ex- 
pressed their opinion that the embargo against Loyalist Spain 
should be lifted. 


Congressional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


INFORMATION PREPARED BY E. K. GUBIN 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following information 
prepared by Mr. E. K. Gubin with reference to congressional 
investigations: 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


[Extracts from law-review article, Power of Congress in Investi- 
gations To Compel the Attendance of Witnesses and the Produc- 
tion of Papers and To Punish for Contempt, to appear in the fall 
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issue of the George Washington Law Review, and extracts from 
book Congressional Investigations, to be published in the fall, both 
written by E. K. Gubin, of the San Francisco Bar, authority on 
administrative law and procedure, now engaged in research at the 
Library of Congress.] 

TOTAL NUMBER OF CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS TO JUNE 1, 1938 

Since the first meeting of Congress, in 1789, until June 1, 1938, 
there have been a total of 477 congressional investigating com- 
mittees authorized by Congress. Of this total, 236 were House com- 
mittees and 216 were Senate committees with 25 being joint com- 
mittees of both House and Senate. 


FIRST CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


The first investigation by Congress was instituted by the House 
in 1792, It was the investigation by a House committee of seven 
into the conduct of General St. Clair in the failure of the North- 
west expedition under his command. The committee cleared the 


general. 
FIRST INVESTIGATION BY SENATE 


The first real investigation by the Senate took place in 1818 and 
was the investigation of General Jackson and his conduct during 
the Seminole war. Although three investigations had already been 
conducted by the Senate prior to this, they were only minor; this 
was important, not only in subject matter but in the fact that 
it was the first Senate investigation where the Senate committee 
was given the power to send for persons and papers, although this 
power had been given to the House committee when it first was 
appointed. The committee censured the conduct of Jackson but 
made no further recommendation. 

HOUSE ORIGINALLY LED SENATE AS INVESTIGATING BODY 

During the first 25 years that Congress met, the House of Rep- 
resentatives was the branch of Congress that handled most of the 
congressional investigations. The Senate had little to say or do 
in this matter, and from 1789 to 1814, of the 30 investigations 
conducted by Congress, the Senate conducted only 3, with the 
House taking care of the other 27. The ratio was thus 9 to 1 
in favor of the House. 

SENATE NOW LEADS IN INVESTIGATIONS 

In the years that followed, the Senate slowly but surely took the 
lead in authorizing and conducting investigations. From 1900 
to 1925, which is a 25-year period similar to that set out in the 
preosoming bern epee but about 100 years later, Congress con- 
ducted about 60 investigations, but of this total, the Senate 
conducted 40 and the House but 20. The ratio had thus changed 
to 2 to 1 in favor of the Senate. 

From 1925 to the end of the Seventy-fourth Congress, June 20, 
1936, Congress authorized and condu 162 investigations, and 
of this total, 11 were joint investigations, 102 were Senate-con- 
ducted, and 49 were House-conducted. The ratio is still 2 to 1 m 
favor of the Senate. 

From the start of the Seventy-fifth Congress, January 5, 1937, 
to June 1, 1938, there have been 3 joint investigations authorized, 
10 Senate investigations, and 5 House investi; ons, with the fifth 
and last being the present un-American activities investigation. 
Thus the ratio is kept exactly 2 to 1 in favor of the Senate. 

COSTS OF INVESTIGATIONS 


The total costs of all congressional investigations to date is 
approximately five and one-half million dollars. This is the 
amount Congress directly authorized committees to spend, and 
does not include W. P. A. help and other bureau and depart- 
mental costs. 

During the early part of the twentieth century and up until 
the World War, Congress expended on an average of $30,000 per 
year on investigations. Since then they have run all the way 
from $250,000 to over $500,000 per year, the high points being 
reached in 1931 and 1932. 

The Seventy-fourth authorized 20 Senate investigations 
and 10 House investigations, the Senate authorizing a total of 
$631,000 and the House $145,000, or a grand total of $776,000 for 
the 2 years of the session. It should be noted that the Senate 
with twice the number of investigations spent four times the 
amount that the House did, but the average for Congress has fallen 
to $350,000 per year. 

The Seventy-fifth Congress to date has authorized 3 joint 
investigations totaling $130,000, 10 Senate investigations to 
$78,000, and 5 House investigations totaling $22,500, not including 
any amount which is yet to be authorized for the Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

If the latter committee is given $100,000, and no further com- 
mittees are authorized, this will mean a grand total of $330,500 
for the 2 years of the Seventy-fifth Congress, or an average of 
$165,000 per year authorized. 

FINANCIAL RETURNS FROM CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


In recent years one of the major financial returns from congres- 
sional investigations has been the uncovering by the investigation 
of the fact that certain companies or individuals haye received large 
sums of money on which they paid no income tax. 

The revelations of the Senate Stock Exchange and Banking Prac- 
tice Committee of the Seventy-second and Seventy-third Congresses 
netted the Bureau of Internal Revenue over $2,000,000. The Teapot 
Dome oil investigation netted the Government 63,000,000 in taxes 
from the estate of Edward L. Doheny and several millions from other 
sources. Incidentally this investigation netted the Government 
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three times the amount it has spent in investigations to date in 
actual cash recovered. Income taxes and money collected after suit 
for oil used netted the Government a total of $15,500,000 in cash 
actually paid to the Government, not including billions of dollars of 
oil land recovered for the Government in the suits. 

Only recently the Senate Civil Liberties Committee, through its 
hearings netted the Bureau of Internal Revenue $20,000 from the 
sheriff of Harlan County and smaller amounts from coal companies 
and detective companies who had failed to declare the amount of 
their true income until this was ascertained by the trained investi- 
gators of the committee. 

In addition to direct financial returns, we must remember the 
savings that some committees have provided for; for example, the 
Black air and ocean mail committee claims it saved the Govern- 
ment $10,000,000 in overpayments that would have been made if the 
contracts were not canceled; various Indian affairs and War Depart- 
ment investigations have likewise saved the Government money by 
pointing out fraud or the possibility of future frauds. 

OUTSTANDING RESULTS OF CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Discovery of the part of General Wilkinson in the Burr con- 
spiracy in 1810. 

2. Disclosure of the conduct of Andrew Jackson in the Seminole 
War of 1819-20, and of the light regard in which he held constitu- 
tional restrictions. 

3. tion of Ninian Edwards, Minister to Mexico and author 
of the “A. B.” plot in 1824. 

4. Implication of President Taylor’s Cabinet in the culpable pay- 
ment of the notorious Galphin claim in 1850. 

5. Establishment of the Government Printing Office in 1860. 

6. Disclosures of the Covode committee in 1860 in connection 
with the Lecompton constitution, which helped to pave the way 
for the election of Lincoln. 

7. Activities of the Wade committee. This was the first use of a 
joint House and Senate committee, and to all practical intents 
and purposes it took over the part management of the Civil War 
after its appointment in 1861 (after the disaster of Bull Run), 
and assumed a wide range of executive prerogative. 

8. Unearthing of the Crédit Mobilier scandal of 1872, which gave 
a serious set-back to the political careers of James G. Blaine and 
Schuyler Colfax, and forestalled a worse deflation than actually 
occurred at this time. 

9. Disclosure of frauds in the Star Route Mall Service in 1884. 

10. Resignation of Secretary of the Interior Ballinger after his 
sensational controversy with Gifford Pinchot in 1911, which con- 
tributed to the disruption of the Taft administration and the 
split in the Republican Party in 1912. 

11. Disclosure of the corruptness of the “Ohio gang” under 
Harding by the Walsh and Wheeler committees of the Senate, which 
caused the dismissal of Director Forbes of the Veterans’ Bureau for 
stealing or squandering millions of dollars of funds of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, the resignations of Denby and Fall, Secretaries of the Navy 
and Interior, for their part in the oil scandals; the dismissal of 
Attorney General Daugherty for the obvious corruptness in his 
office; and the recovery of over $15,000,000; and billions of dollars 
in valuable oil land. 

13. Disclosures of the Senate Stock Exchange and Banking Prac- 
tices Committee of 1932-34 under Ferdinand Pecora, which paved 
the way for much of the S. E. C. legislation, the collection of 
millions in income taxes, and the change in many banking 

ractices. 

p 14. Disclosures of the Nye munitions investigation, which is 
responsible for the present Spanish embargo. 

15. Civil Liberties Committee is still functioning, and besides 
being responsible for the collection of much taxes, provided for 
the indictment of 68 persons in Harlan County, and the exposé 
of the labor spy, and also resulted in the arrest for bribery of the 
mayor of Johnstown, Pa. 

Two EXAMPLES OF RECENT CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 
A. INVESTIGATION OF COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 

(H. Res. 220, May 20, 1930; H. Rept. 2290, Jan. 17, 1931; serial 
9331.) 

1. Five Members, HAMILTON Fis, Chairman; BACHMAN, ESLICK, 
HALL, and NELSON. 

2. Twenty-five thousand dollars original allotment. 

3. No committee counsel and no special investigators. Testimony 
was voluntary, and only a small percentage was obtained by subpena. 
Thus, committee missed a lot of important information which could 
only be secured by intense investigation by trained investigators. 

4. Hearings were held in Washington, D. C., New York City, 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Seattle, Portland, Oreg., San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Chattanooga, Birmingham, Atlanta, New Orleans, and 
Memphis. 

- 5. Two hundred and seventy-five witnesses appeared, and 6,373 
f of testimony was given. 
6. Investigated communism pertaining tọ: (a) Political activity 
(50 subsidiary organizations of Communist Party), (b) publica- 
- tions, 905 industrial activity, (d) youth activity, (e) activity in 
armed forces of the United States, (f) activity in trade and com- 
merce, (g) Amtorg Trading Corporation, (h) immigration, (i) re- 
ligion, (j) international labor defense, (k) Ogpu, (1) American 

Civil Liberties Union, (m) Garland fund, (n) Federated Press, and 

(0) foreign activity. 

7. Recommendations: (a) Enlarging Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to constantly investigate communism, (b) strengthen immi- 

i gration laws, (c) appropriation for Bureau of Immigration to vig- 
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orously prosecute deportation cases, and (d) amend naturalization 
law to prevent Communist becoming citizen, and canceling citizen- 
ship if he becomes Communist. 

B. INVESTIGATION OF NAZI AND OTHER PROPAGANDA 

(H. Res. 198, Mar. 20, 1934, 78d Cong.; H. Rept. 153, Feb. 15, 
1935, serial 9890.) 

1. Seven members: McCormack, chairman; Dickstein, Weide- 
man, Kramer, Jenkins, Taylor, Guyer. 

2. Thirty thousand dollars allotted originally. 

3. Committee counsel and special investigators used. 

4. Seven public hearings and 24 executive hearings were held in 
Washington, D. C., New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Asheville, N. C., 
and Newark, N. J. 

5. Four thousand three hundred and twenty pages of testimony 
were given. 

6. Investigated: (a) Nazi-ism, (b) fascism, (e) Silver Shirts, (d) 
communism. 

7. Recommended: (a) Registration of all foreign 
publicity and propaganda agents. (Agreed to in conference May 
28, 1938); (b) statute shortening visitors permit where propaganda 
r * Borne & Pos ge a autre nee ‘ehh 15 

rsons de 3 pen: person giving ad- 
vice to soldiers or sailors to disobey laws of United eaten (e) 
statute allowing district attorney outside of District of Columbia 
to prosecute witnesses refusing to appear and testify before com- 
mittee (passed 1936); (f) statute making unlawful the advoca- 
tion of change in government of United States that incites de- 
struction of government by force; (e) deny reentry to persons 
going to Russia to learn communism; (f) amend post-office laws 
to ban use of mails to Communist papers; (g) amend interstate 
commerce laws to ban interstate transportation of Communist 
books, papers, and magazines; (h) statute to prosecute Com- 
munists, etc., when ca run on banks; (1) prohibit code 
or cipher messages to be sent between United States and govern- 
ment with whom United States has no diplomatic relations; (j) in- 
vestigate pulp plants of Soviet Russia as to convict help being 
used there, thus barring entry of this material into the United 
States under our laws; (k) declare Communist Party 


government 


My Attitude Toward Lynching 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, because of an effort 
to make an issue in my district of the fact that I voted 
against the Gavagan anti-lynching bill, I am taking this 
eccasion to speak on lynching, a subject which has not been 
before the House in several months. I am not in favor of 
lynching, but I did vote against that bill, because I firmly 
believed that it was unconstitutional, and because I did not 
believe then, and do not believe now, that that bill would 
or could improve the situation in any respect. 

The Seventy-fifth Congress, both in the House and in the 
Senate, has given a great deal of study and time to the 
subject of lynching. To that end the Gavagan bill was 
debated for many weeks. There has been a division of opin- 
ion among the Members of both Houses as to what would 
be the actual effect of a Federal statute on this subject. 

Many have contended that lynching is being wiped out and 
will eventually be completely wiped out through the continu- 
ation of the efforts that have been made in the States and 
counties during the past 50 years. There is no doubt that 
lynching has been greatly reduced through the special activi- 
ties of religious bodies, interracial organizations, education, 
and the healthy sentiment which has been built up through 
agitation for law observance and enforcement through con- 
stituted authorities. To me it has been most remarkable to 
note the progress that has been made toward wiping out 
lynching in this country. The number has been reduced 
from the high peak of 231 in 1892—120 Negroes, 110 white 
men, and 1 white woman—to only 8 in 1937. Oklahoma has 
had only 1 lynching in 10 years. No other crime has been 
reduced with one-tenth the same rapidity. 

The Gavagan bill voted on in the House in the first session 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress provided for a fine of $10,000 
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to the county and $5,000 fine and 5 years imprisonment for 
the sheriff or his deputies if a mob took a prisoner away 
from them. Of course, under such conditions, the sheriff for 
fear of becoming involved could simply leave the suspected 
criminal to the mob in the first place. The sheriff could 
easily be hunting the suspect in one part of the county when 
it was reasonable to suppose he was in another part. In 
that event the suspect would have no protection. 

It is regrettable that an effort is being made to inject 
this sort of thing in a State and district where lynching is 
not a problem, and to create racial prejudice where it does 
not exist. I believe that effort should be resented and 
repudiated by the people of all races and classes. 

My work as a citizen and a Congressman is open to in- 
spection and completely refutes any attempt of this kind on 
my part. At present I am a member of the Committee on 
Insular Affairs of the House, and chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which handles the affairs of the Virgin Islands. It is 
well known that the population of these islands is 90 percent 
or more colored. I challenge anyone to show that I have 
not taken the same interest in the welfare of these people 
that has been taken by our committee in the affairs of 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and other insular possessions. This 
same challenge stands as to my attitude toward the welfare 
of all constituents in my district, regardless of religion, race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

I repeat that it is regrettable that this issue is raised in 
the peaceable and law-abiding district which I represent. I 
did not raise it, but since others have, I am glad to state 
my position, and leave the result to the judgment of the 
good people it is my privilege to serve. 


My Work as a Matter of Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, this is campaign year and 
those of us seeking reelection are faced with the necessity 
of going back to our people and giving them an account of 
our stewardship. As for myself, I find this to be a pleasant 
duty considering the part I have taken in the accomplish- 
ments of the Seventy-fifth Congress in which I have served 
my first term. Congress has accomplished a great deal 
these three sessions and it is with pride that I set out a 
brief summary of my participation in major work of this 
Congress. 

With numerous demands made upon our time, it is diffi- 
cult for many of us to be constantly present at the session, 
but my record will show my 100-percent attendance and 
answer of the roll call with a vote in support of the program 
mapped out by the leadership of the Congress and our great 
President. The few times I have taken the floor I have 
been deeply sincere and thoroughly armed with facts and 
evidence, fighting for what I believed to be right and never 
evading an issue. I have never straddled the fence, but 
always took the side I thought to be right and fought with 
determination and tenacity in that cause, never hesitating 
or wavering, unprejudiced by propaganda, and uninfluenced 
by lobbyists. 

Doubtless all of you are familiar with my work for the 
farmer and know of my opposition to the so-called farm bill 
for 1938. I opposed this measure because of the compulsory 
allotments to farmers, but presented a program for parity 
price. Although the farm bill passed, my amendment, which 
means an increase of 300,000 additional cotton acres for 
Oklahoma, has been enacted. It is my purpose to continue 
my work to alleviate the hardships that legislation and eco- 
nomic conditions have forced upon the farmers. My service 
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on the Prairie States Committee and on the Drought Com- 
mittee led to the allotment of $11,000,000 for relief of drought- 
stricken farmers, $1,300,000 of which was earmarked for 
Oklahoma. In the Oklahoma-Texas delegations concerted 
action through my efforts brought reorganization of the 
Rural Resettlement Administration and my work with the 
Oklahoma Rural Rehabilitation Corporation put $200,000 
in the hands of Oklahoma farmers to buy teams and imple- 
ments. I actively participated in the successful fight which 
reduced interest rates on farm mortgages from 5½ to 3 per- 
cent at the time when big business was getting Government 
loans at 3 percent. The American farmer should pay no 
more than big business. Many bills have been introduced, 
many passed, affecting the farmer directly or indirectly, but 
I have always been on the side of the farmer—informed by 
study and through counsels with farmers of my district and 
understanding from experience the farm problem. 

My work for soil conservation and in saving the C. C. C. 
camps is a well-known public record and has brought recog- 
nizable results to the Fourth District of Oklahoma. 

Perplexing proposals have been advocated to keep this 
country out of war, but my contention has always been 
that to preserve our peace we must first take the profit out 
of war. In this connection my bill H. R. 4014 was heard 
before the Military Affairs Committee during the delibera- 
tions which produced the bill now on the calendar. I also 
introduced the bill for Government manufacture of war 
munitions. I have offered a twofold economic program. 
First, to take the profit out of war; and, second, I have 
proposed an economic Monroe Doctrine and introduced a 
national-defense bill to carry out that plan. Perhaps my 
greatest service for the cause of peace was the organiza- 
tion of the Congressional Forum for Peace of which I now 
serve as chairman. Two hundred and fifty members par- 
ticipate in this forum. Members of the President’s Cabinet 
and foreign ambassadors for the first time in the history 
of our Government have sat down with the Congress analyz- 
ing international problems and exchanging viewpoints to- 
ward the promotion of world peace. This should certainly 
be ranked with the greatest contributions to the cause of 
world peace that have been made these 2 years. 

One of my first acts after taking office was to introduce 
a bill for a Federal old-age pension, a uniform pension on 
the basis of age and not on the basis of poverty. A meeting 
of all Members of Congress interested in old-age pension 
legislation was called with Mr. BiceELow and myself serving 
as cochairman. We have worked diligently for a better 
pension system and through our efforts our group has gained 
considerable strength and as our work continues, this group 
will undoubtedly be successful in improving the old-age 
pension system. 

For public health, I introduced a bill to stamp out syphilis, 
and it was on my motion that funds set up for that program 
were increased. Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, commended my pio- 
neering work in this field. It was also on my motion that 
the bill was reported to establish an institute to discover 
a cure for cancer. I feel I have also made some material con- 
tributions to pure food and drug legislation. 

In the field of taxation uniform and equitable adjust- 
ments must be made. I have worked to this end, opposing 
the fuel-oil tax bill and other measures intended to bring 
additional tax burdens upon our people. My bill to extend 
the community property tax laws to all States for Federal 
income-tax purposes is a basis for equitable distribution of 
Federal income taxation and will erase discrimination be- 
tween States. t 

For business I secured passage of my bill which protects 
small and legitimate business from unfair trade practices 
of more powerful and greedy competitors. Many have urged 
that government and business get together in a cooperative 
program to relieve the recession that has engulfed us. My 
efforts along this line brought more businessmen to the 
President’s conference to discuss the problems of small 
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business than came from any other district west of the 
Mississippi River. 

This administration has seen the need for permanent 
| Projects the country over, and all of us have done our best 
to sponsor projects of a lasting nature. In my own district 
we have made a national record for building schoolhouses. 
We have built municipal buildings and waterworks. A gi- 
gantic rural-electrification project is in operation in the 
southern part of my district. I have succeeded in getting 
| authorization for construction of the second largest dam in 
Oklahoma to be built on the Cimarron River at Mannford 
in Creek County, Okla. In the Fourth District we are now 
building two new Federal buildings, one at Drumright and 
another at Okemah, with authorization of a building pro- 
gram for a post office at Wetumka, Coalgate, Shawnee, and 
Konawa. 

Time does not permit me to go into the many private 
bills, postal bills, and numerous other measures I have 
authored, but I call your attention to the aid and assist- 
ance I have given the Indians of my district. In my sec- 
tion of the country, Indian affairs occupy a great deal of 
my time. I have secured a per capita payment to the Sac 
and Fox Tribe; have pending a bill for a similar payment 
to the Seminoles and three other major bills which affect 
Indian tribes. 

I want to include here a few extracts from letters indi- 


cating the character of my service here. 


“I appreciate very much the support you have given our pro- 
gram in the Halls of Congress.” (Ralph R. Deming, American 
Legion commander.) 

“Thank God for a Member who cannot be coerced.” (G. W. 
Bacon.) 

“It is impossible to tell you in words my great appreciation 
for the splendid cooperation and service you rendered the asso- 
ciation at the hearings on custodial bills. I know that every 
member of the association feels just as I. Friends like your- 
self are rarely found and it is indeed with great personal pride 
that I consider myself one of yours.” (Orville P. Clark, presi- 
dent, National Association Post Office Mechanics.) 

“This amount represents one-fifth due Pontotoc County farm- 
ers, so keep the fight on, you're doing good. We will remember 
you when the time comes to send you back to Washington.” 
(C. C. Stinnett, farmer.) 
|" “I can assure you, Lyle, that I highly appreciate your ef- 
forts. I realize just exactly what you are up against, and I 
want to say that everything that I can do toward assisting you 
at any time, you can be assured that I will do it. The mem- 
bership of our organization in the State of Oklahoma will more 
than back you. They know you are going along with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on this program.” (William Dalrymple, United 
Mine ‘Workers of America.) 

“Yesterday hearings were held by the subcommittee of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee of which Mr. BOREN was a 
member. This subcommittee heard a number of witnesses and 
went into the matter most carefully. I have attended a great many 
hearings before legislative committees, but I do not ever recall any 
instance where the members of a committee more earnestly, sin- 
cerely, and in my opinion sought to ascertain the facts. Mr. 
Boren, of course, did not definitely commit himself regarding the 
bill 


“Beyond question, his conclusions regarding this bill will be 
based upon his own opinion of its merits. While I believe we have 

convinced him of the reasonableness of our position, if we have 
not, the fault is ours, because we had every opportunity given us 
to do so.” (Judge David M. Wood.) 

“I want to thank you again for the infinite patience which you 
and the committee showed in giving us such a long and careful 
hearing.” (William M. Smith.) 

“There is not a better or more loyal supporter of good roads in 
Congress than LYLE H. Boren, of the Fourth District of Oklahoma.” 

CARTWRIGHT, chairman of the House Roads Committee.) 

“As you know, I am the ranking Democrat on the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the House, of which Congressman Boren, 
of your district, is also a member. I have been a member of the 
committee for almost 15 years. I was recently asked for my opin- 
1 which I gave, and it may be of interest to you to know of the 

regard which I have for your Congressman. I am pleased to 

say that Congressman Boren has demonstrated his ability to pre- 
| sent his case very effectively in conference with men of long ex- 
| perience and tried ability. He is able, alert, and, most important of 
all, he is conscientious in his deyotion to duty. The people of his 

| district should feel pleased with the work of their Representative.” 

(RoserT Crosser, Congressman from Ohio.) 
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“I have found Mr. Boren to be a very industrious and con- 
scientious worker. He is trying to give a sincere, useful service; he 
is a man whose usefulness I expect to see increase the longer he 
remains in Congress. I particularly commend his conscientious and 
intelligent effort to give useful service to the country.” (Hon. 
CLARENCE F. Lea, chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee.) 

“Mr. Boren is one of the very youngest Members of the House 
but has impressed himself well upon the membership, Very few 
first-term Members are assigned to major committees. 


“Congressman Boren should not have an Feger this year. He 
has been one of the most active Members the House and cer- 
tainly has become as well known for his hard work and study of all 
problems as any man who has been here so short a time. He never 
lets an opportunity pass to render service to Oklahoma. He has 
the added faculty of making friends with all his colleagues, and if 
given an opportunity to stay in Congress he undoubtedly will be 
able to render outstanding service to his district, State, and Nation.” 
(W. R. Posen, Congressman from Texas.) 

“Lyte Boren is an outstanding personage among the Members 
who have recently been added to the Congress. His is a clear, edu- 
cated, and aggressive mind, and with his youth, his presence if 
continued here, is filled with great promise for his district and 
his State. In fact, I doubt if there is a more promising figure in 
this whole body.” (LUTHER PATRICK, from Alabama.) 

“Those who come in contact with Congressman Boren on the 
floor of the House know he is an efficient, hard-working Representa- 
tive. We who meet him in the corridors and are associated with 
him as office neighbors know him as a congenial and frien’ co- 
worker, Even though he is one of the very youngest men the 
House, he has gained for himself a fine respect from his colleagues, 
and what is more, their feelings of friendship. I am glad to give 
you my humble appreciation of him and his service.” (Hon. JOHN 
McSweeney, of Ohio.) 

“Outs among the younger men of the House of Repre- 
sentatives with whom I have become acquainted is the Congress- 
man from the fourth district, Mr. Boren. He has instigated sev- 
eral informal conferences tn order to develop and unite sentiment 
and has thereby helped to furnish for new Members a sort of 
school of practical politics. I have been particularly impressed 
with the part he has played in conferences which we are now 
holding. This is a further effort at molding right public opinion 
and educating Congressmen in their official duty. I would 
say, definitely, that Mr. Boren is one of our stronger Representa- 
tives among the younger men.” (Hon. JOHN R.Murpocs, Arizona.) 

“A Congressman can best serve his State through a combination 
of energetic activity plus seniority, LYLE BOREN, of Oklahoma, is 
certainly energetic in behalf of his constituents and I hope they 
are smart enough to keep him in Congress until he obtains sen- 
fority.” (Hon. Joe Hrenpricks, Florida.) 

“At this season of the year, it gives me genuine pleasure to write 
you and express to you my feelings of h regard and of friend- 
ship, I have noticed your activity in the House of Representatives 
during your short term of office and have found you to be diligent, 
alert, and aggressive for the interests of the people of Oklahoma 
whom you represent. I know that were your constituents here 
in Washington they would be pleased with your attitude of interest 
and concern with their affairs in Oklahoma.” (Hon. Overton 
Brooxs, Louisiana.) 

“I know Mr. BOREN y and have seen him on the floor 
of the House very actively engaged in legislation affecting the entire 
country as well as his own particular district. He is active, ener- 
getic, and a ‘go getter,’ and attends to business in a very capable 
manner.” (Hon. Lewis L. Borer, Illinois.) 

“I wish to commend you in your splendid work as a Member of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress. I have watched your activity, and I 
have noted carefully that you are the poor man’s friend. It is 
with pleasure that I note also that you are for peace and against 
sending our boys to foreign wars.” (Hon. A. LEONARD ALLEN, 
Louisiana.) 

“Please permit me on behalf of the American Federation of 
Government Employees to express our gratitude to you.” (Charles 
I. Stengle, president, American Federation of Government Em- 


“Your joining with us in making possible the establishment of 
the new National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis was of in- 
valuable aid to the cause and the effort which you devoted to this 
was a fine act of unselfish service.” (Keith Morgan, chairman, 
committee.) 

“I wish to take this opportunity to tell you of my very deep 
appreciation for the continuing interest which you have and the 
assistance you have given in connection with our venereal-disease- 
control program. Your early introduction of bills last year, your 
addresses in the House of Representatives, your lectures on this 
problem altogether represent a very important contribution to 
public understanding of this problem. I wish also to my ap- 
preciation for your assistance in helping to secure a favorable re- 
port on the pending venereal-disease legislation. Naturally, I hope 
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the House will act favorably on this measure so that the Public 
Health Service may be in a position to give material assistance to 
States and communities in a concerted attack on the serious prob- 
lems of syphilis and gonorrhea. 

“This is a personal note to tell you how much I appreciate your 
friendship and assistance.” (Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon Gen- 
eral.) 
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1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, JUNE 2, 1938 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I was privileged this 
afternoon to be present while the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner] made a Nation-wide broadcast on the 
network of the Columbia Broadcasting Co. upon the subject 
matter of Federal housing. The Senator from New York 
has offered an amendment to the pending joint resolution 
to expand the housing program by increasing the amount 
available for housing from $500,000,000 to $800,000,000. I 
am confident that the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
will find much of interest and instruction in the Senator’s 
broadcast. I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Friends of the radio audience, when President Roosevelt approved 

the first projects under the United States Housing Act not long 

„ he made this far-reaching statement: Today marks the be- 

of a new era in the economic and social life of America. 

Today we are launching an attack on the slums of this country 

which must go forward until every American family has a decent 
home.” 

It is almost inconceivable that a nation which boasts of its high 
standard of living and great industrial advances should house one- 
third of its population under conditions which are below the 
minimum requirements of health and decency. In some of these 
slum areas in different cities throughout the country the infancy 
death rate is 3 times higher, the danger of contracting tuberculosis 
is 30 times higher, and the rate of juvenile delinquency is 300 times 
higher than in other sections of the same cities. In terms of 
institutional care, fire, crime, disease, and human misery, we pay 
an appalling price indeed for the slum conditions that have so long 
disgraced our urban life. 

Only 9 months ago we in America responded to the practical 
needs of this situation by establishing the United States Housing 
Authority. Through a system of Federal loans and grants to local 
public-housing authorities, we have created the legal and financial 
mechanisms for a Nation-wide crusade against the slums. 

Let us go on a brief tour of the housing projects being launched 
in various parts of the country. 

Here is a relatively small city in the heart of the Cotton Belt. 
It has no less than 17 clearly defined slum areas, housing almost 
one-third of its population of 65,000. Of the 7,000 dwellings in 
the slum areas, more than half are uninhabitable by any decent 
standard. Crime and disease records in the slums far exceed the 
city average. In some sections there is a high incidence of malaria, 
and the tuberculosis death rate is three times higher than the 
national average. 

Under the Federal program a contract has been signed for 
the construction of two separate projects to accommodate 335 
families, in the vicinity of parks, playgrounds, schools, and shop- 
ping centers, and within easy reach of the industrial establish- 
ments where the tenants are employed. The rents in these new 
buildings will average $3.50 per room per month, about equal to 
that now paid for run-down dwellings lacking the ordinary sani- 
tary facilities. 

Here is another typical instance—a midwestern steel town 
with a population of 180,000. More than 72 percent of the dwell- 
ings in the area to be developed are unfit for human habitation; 
85 percent have no private sanitary facilities. In one instance a 
single spigot was found to be the only source of water supply for 
74 tenants, including 25 children of school age. The ramshackle 
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wooden dwellings, crowded row on row in miserable confusion, 
would burn like tinder; a serious conflagration would result from 
the slightest careless spark. 

Such new dwellings as have been constructed in this city in 
recent years are almost all too expensive for the meager purse 
of the impoverished slum dweller. 

Through the medium of the Federal program, there are now 
being constructed in this same section sanitary and healthful 
dwellings for 600 families. The business district and shopping 
centers will be easily accessible, and the children will have the 
benefit of a large recreation center situated nearby. The average 
rent will be about $4.25 per room per month, no more than that 
now paid by the slum dwellers for their tumble-down firetraps. 

For a third and final illustration let us go to the eastern sea- 
board. In the shadows of New York's skyscrapers and palatial resi- 
dences hundreds of thousands of families dwell in hovels cut off 
from the light of day, lacking in such basic necessities as hot water, 
tubs, and private toilets, threatened with a deadly fire hazard 
which has taken six times the toll of human lives in “old law” 
tenements than in other residential quarters of the city. 

New York has had experience with private low-cost housing, 
But the average rental in the two projects completed is $11 per 
poom per month, a rental far beyond the means of the slum 

er. 

Under the Federal law a contract has been signed for two proj- 
ects to house a total of over 5,000 families in new buildings afford- 
ing a maximum of sunlight and ventilation. Rents will be about 
$5 per room per month, or less than many of these slum dwellers 
now pay for dilapidated and disease-ridden homes. 

Substantially the same story, with varying details, can be out- 
lined for every city which is participating in the program. The 
President summarized the situation admirably when he said: 

“It is a special source of satisfaction to me that the cities sub- 
mitted to me on the United States Housing Authority list No. 1 
constitute almost a cross section of the varied life and history of 
our country. There are large cities and small. There are new 
cities and old. There are great manufacturing cities and others 
serving chiefly as a focal center of an agricultural community. It 
is good to know that the benefits of the United States Housing 
Act are being distributed over so wide an area among cities differ- 
ing in everything else, but alike in being afflicted with blighted 
areas and slums.” 

Already more than $350,000,000 have been earmarked for projects 
in 23 States. Loan contracts are being executed at an accelerating 
pace. In some cities construction is already under way. 

The projects are being developed on the most economical basis 
possible, with essentials of decent living maintained and frills 
eliminated. Estimated costs of the approved projects range from 
10 to 35 percent below the maximum per family dwelling allowed 
by the law. Monthly rentals will range from $2.75 to $5.15 pef 
room. Thus we are actually achieving decent housing within the 
means of the lowest third of our population. à 

To insure that the blighted areas of these communities will be 
obliterated, the law requires, and every project provides for, the 
demolition of at least one slum dwelling for each new family unit 
constructed under the program. In most instances, the new 
buildings will rise on the very site of the slum dwellings de- 
molished. 

The social objectives of a low-cost housing are only one 
side of the picture. This program is all the more desirable because 
it affords an outstanding opportunity to stimulate private industry. 
At this very moment, the Senate is considering a relief bill to halt 
the current recession and start the spiral of business activity up- 
ward. In accordance with the recommendation in the President's 
recent message to Congress, I have introduced amendments to the 
pending bill to expand the United States housing program from 
five hundred to eight hundred million dollars. These amendments 
will round out our recovery efforts by stimulating retarded indus- 
tries vital to our economic well-being, by returning hundreds of 
thousands of the unemployed to their regular jobs in private in- 
dustry, and by releasing a fund of purchasing power which will 
have beneficial effects upon our entire economy. 

This volume of slum clearance and low-rent housing will be con- 
structed through Federal loans, all of which will ultimately return 
to the Federal Treasury. The only direct Federal expenditures 
will be the contributions to maintain the low-rent character of the 
projects. Such contributions are spread over a long period of time 
under a pay-as-you-go system, and even at the peak of the ex- 
panded program cannot exceed $35,000,000 a year. This maximum 
annual cost is about one-seventh of the 1936 Federal expenditure 
for highways and one-twelfth the Federal benefit and rental pay- 
ments under the Agricultural Adjustment program. The cost will 
return to society many times over in humanitarian and material 
advancement. 

This is not a partisan program. Such criticism as I have heard 
has been to the effect that the slum-clearance program is not pro- 

fast enough. The pending amendments would remedy that 
situation. With these amendments approved, we can look forward 
to a more powerful assault upon the slums and a marked increase 
in business activity, from which industry and labor will greatly 
profit. We can make no better investment in national assets for 
the benefit of this and future generations. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF at toe WILLIAM LEMKE, ON MAY 
81, 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I submit my address over WOL, on 
May 31, 1938: 


Friends and listeners, Congress passed the billion-dollar Navy 
bill. This is just the beginning. Those responsible for this legis- 
lation have several cards up their sleeves. They are clamoring for 
the biggest Navy in the world. Before we get through with this 
new Navy program it will cost the Nation several billion dollars 
more. The object of this legislation is bigger and bigger battle- 
ships. The bill that was authorizes the building of three 
battleships in addition to those already provided for in the regular 
Navy appropriation. 

When this legislation was up for consideration we were told 
that the object was not war, but . We were boldly informed 
that these battleships were for bluff only. But who do we want to 
bluff and who wants to do the bluffing? Did it ever occur to them 
that their bluff may be called? Then will those who voted for the 
bill be willing to accept the consequences of the bluff and offer 
their lives, or will they again conscript the youth and send them 
into foreign waters and to foreign battlefields just because someone 
wanted a big Navy to bluff with? The price of the bluff comes too 
high 


The law authorizes the building of three additional battleships 
at $1,000,000,000. When I was a youngster I went to school in a 
schoolhouse that cost $500. This $1,000,000,000 would build 2,000,- 
000 such schoolhouses. If these were equally distributed, it would 
mean about 666 such schoolhouses for every county in this Nation. 

This $1,000,000,000 used as a revolving fund would be sufficient 
to refinance all the farm mortgages of this Nation. This $1,000,000,- 
000 used as a revolving fund would refinance all the homes that 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is now foreclosing on. This 
$1,000,000,000 used for road building would be sufficient to build 
several transcontinental highways across the continent from east 
to west and from north to south, These transcontinental highways 
would prevent any Nation from ever attempting a war of aggression 
against us because then we could mobilize men and materials where 
they were needed in case of war. 

These battleships, unless we intend to use them to meddle in 
the affairs of other nations, can serve no useful purpose. They are 
not the instrumentalities of home defense. They are instrumen- 
talities of aggression. They are intended for the destruction of 
other people and other people's property in foreign lands and in 
foreign waters. 

Again, if each county were to pay an al share of this $1,000,- 
000,000, the amount for each county id be $333,000. But since 
this billion dollars is to be raised by selling tax-exempt, interest- 
bearing bonds, the amount will be over $3,000,000,000 before it is 
paid. Therefore, each county, if the burden were equally distrib- 
uted, would have to pay $999,000 for these three additional battle- 
ships, so that someone who wants to bluff can have them to bluff 
with—so that someone can use them as trading stock in conjunction 
with other nations in meddling in other nations’ affairs. 

The jingoists, armament and munition manufacturers again 
shout their patriotism from the housetops. They say they are 
lovers of peace but that to insure peace we must have the largest 
navy and army in the world. Let us not be fooled. History will 
repeat itself. If we had the largest army and navy we would 
perhaps now be in the present oriental and conflict. 
We would perhaps again be making the world safe for democracy. 
The truth is, we are not now involved in the conflict in China 
and Europe because we did not have the largest navy and the 
largest army. That, and that alone, may have saved the youth 
of this Nation from again being conscripted. 

‘These battleships are not for national defense but for inter- 
national meddling. They are for assault upon other nations, not 
in our own waters but in foreign waters. If we want real defense, 
then let us build submarines and airplanes. Let us manufacture 
torpedoes and mines and establish batteries upon our own shores, 
If we had taken that $999,000 and given it to each county with 
which to make its unemployed again self-supporting, then we 
would have a nation of patriotic men and women who would be 

ud of the Stars and Stripes because they meant something 
— That would be real national security. 
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Just now the world has gone mad. Every nation declares that 
it loves peace and at the same time is either actually engaged in 
slaughtering its own people or other people, or preparing to do 
so. We are being controlled by this same insanity. It seems that 
this madness is contagious. Did you ever see two yellow dogs 
start a fight and before the fight was over every respectable dog 
in the community was in it? That seems to be the way with the 
world today, our Nation included. 

What good are battleships, anyway? They go out of style 
about as often as a lady's hat. They are generally out of date 
even before they are finished. t the mad nations of the world 
sink one another’s battleships and when they get through then 
if we need any we can build a few that are up to date. Where 
was England’s fleet during the World War? Have we forgotten 
the British disaster at Gallipoli? England’s mighty Navy could 
noy even subdue a single port of Turkey, who had no battle- 

ps, 

Under the 1920 treaty that we had with other nations we 
were limited to 15 battleships. It is true that under the pro- 
visions of that treaty we could replace any obsolete ship with a 
new one. Under these provisions we had under construction 
8 new battleships, but now we have authorized the build- 
ing of 3 additional battleships, bringing the total up to 18. 
The excuse given for the building of these three additional bat- 
tleships is that other nations also exceeded the limitations 
placed upon them by these treaties. 

Have we also gone war mad? Are we again under the control 
of the armament and munition manufacturers? Have we lost 
sight of the price we paid for meddling in the last World War? 
From recent events one would almost believe we had. 

The Ludlow resolution, providing for a referendum before a 
declaration of an ve war in which our boys would again 
be sent to foreign countries, came up on the floor to 
the committee and bring the resolution up for 6 hours of dis- 
cussion and disposition on its merits. But the war lords brought 
all of their heavy artillery into action and the resolution was 
defeated by a vote of 188 to 209. 

Just a few days before, 218 Members, a majority of all the 
Members elected to the Lower House, had signed a petition to dis- 
charge the Committee on Military Affairs and bring the resolu- 
tion up for a vote. Yet, when it came up for a vote the House 
refused to discharge the committee. Members who had signed the 
petition voted against the resolution, 

This vote did not represent the views of the majority of Mem- 
bers of Congress. It did represent the views of the Executive. 
It showed also the power of the Executive over Congress. As one 
Member said to me, “This is the best demonstration that Congress 
should not have the sole power of declaring war. If can 
be whipped into line to vote against their best judgment on the 
Ludlow resolution, so can it be whipped into line when a President 
wants to go to war.” 

When this resolution came up for a vote all the power of the 
administration was brought to bear to defeat it. The Speaker of 
the House took the floor against the resolution and read a letter 
from the President, I am not saying this in criticism of Members 
of Congress nor in criticism of the 


d . We have heard a lot about democracy lately, but those 
who talk loudest fear d 

Why should any real American, who believes in democracy, want 
to deny to the fathers and mothers, whose sons are to fight the 
battles, the right to say when and when we shall not go into a 
foreign war? Can the people not be trusted to protect their own 
best interests? What did we gain out of the last war? Do not the 
foreign nations, whose chestnuts we pulled out of the fire, still 
owe us $15,000,000,000 which they refuse to pay? 

What superior intellect does Congress or the Executive possess 
that is not possessed by the average man and woman in this 
Nation? Who could have a greater interest in the welfare of 
this Nation and in the welfare of the people than all the people 
who compose it? The truth is we are getting altogether too 
internationally minded. A few still want the power to plunge 
this Nation into a foreign war without the consent of the people 
who do the fighting and the dying. 

Let us do away with star-chamber proceedings, with secret 
diplomacy behind closed doors. Let us drag this whole ugly 
thing of making war out into the open and then there will be 
less war. There never was and there never will be an honest 
war on the part of those who make it. Every dictator now pro- 
claims that he loves peace. So do all the armament and muni- 
tion manufacturers. But our security against war is still that we, 
as a democracy, have something to say about it. 

I know that the Ludlow resolution would not have prevented 
war. I know that the people would vote for war when the occa- 
sion arose, but I am willing to trust the people rather than 
any President or any Congress. The people will and have made 
mistakes, but so have Presidents and Congresses. We were 
plunged into the last war when we had no business in it. We 
were plunged into it by a President and a Congress in order to 
save our financial monarchs, who had bet on the wrong horse 
before we entered the war. Of course, these financial monarchs, 
no more than Presidents, wish a referendum before our boys are 
sent to foreign battlefields, 
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Increased Importations of Agricultural Products 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, it must become 
more apparent to the farmers every day that their domestic 
market is being taken from them by the foreign pro- 
ducers of farm products. I can imagine nothing more un- 
fair than to urge and even coerce the farmers of this Na- 
tion to reduce production and then to pass legislation which 
permits foreign imports to take advantage of this curtail- 
ment of crops. The theory upon which crop restriction is 
based is that to limit the supply must of necessity raise the 
price, but how can such a plan work when foreign agricul- 
tural products are permitted to enter and undersell the 
American farmer? It just cannot work, and every intelli- 
gent farmer knows it. When the legislation was before the 
Congress to lower the tariff on agricultural products, I voted 
against it. This vote was taken in 1934. It was not long 
after the tariff was lowered that foreign countries increased 
their production and commenced shipping their farm prod- 
ucts into our market, and with highly disastrous results to 
the farming interests of this country. When legislation was 
again presented to the Congress the purpose of which was 
to authorize a further reduction in the tariff on agricultural 
products, which was in 1937, I again voted against the 
measure. 

To take millions of acres of farm land out of production 
in the United States, pay the farmers for doing so, and then 
lower the tariff so that foreign countries can ship the products 
from the same amount of land into the American market, 
just does not make common sense. 

I know that the American farmer cannot be restored to 
a condition of prosperity by deliberately handing the home 
market, the best cash market in the world, over to foreign 
interests. The ultimate end of such a program is Nation- 
wide disaster, not prosperity, 

Those farmers who have suffered from imported cattle, 
cream, cheese, poultry, corn, apples, tomatoes, potatoes, 
turnips, hay, and other farm products must wonder what 
could have induced their Representatives to barter away 
the home market. I know that the dairymen in New York 
State have been greatly damaged by the reduction of the 
tariff on cream from 50.6 cents to 35 cents a gallon. The 
poultrymen have suffered from the lowering of the tariff on 
poultry. I have never heard a Representative take the floor 
and explain why he voted to reduce the duty on imported 
live chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, and guineas from 8 
cents to 4 cents a pound, and on dressed poultry from 10 
cents to 6 cents a pound. I am proud of the fact that 
every Republican in New York State voted against reducing 
the tariff on imported products; in fact only one Republican 
Representative in the entire Nation voted to bring down 
upon the farmers the ruinous competition of foreign peon 
and peasant labor. 

I know that many of the Democratic Representatives who 
voted to open the market to foreign farm products come 
from great agricultural States, which makes it very difficult 
to understand what could induce them to sacrifice the best 
interests of their farmers. The farmers of my State know 
that it would be far better for them to produce more and sell 
it in a protected market than to produce less and sell in an 
unprotected market. I believe that the American farmers 
would rather compete among themselves in their own mar- 
ket than to be forced to compete with peon and peasant 
labor of foreign countries, which they are now obliged to 
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do under the present regimentation and low-tariff policy 
of this administration. 

I hope that my Democratic colleagues will explain to the 
perplexed farmers just how the vast and ever-increasing 
flood of foreign farm products now entering our market is 
creating a more abundant life for American agriculturists, 

The following official Government figures show the extent 
to which imports of farm products have increased under 
the Roosevelt low-tariff policy: 


Item Unit 1932 imports | 1937 imports 
Bushels 347, 627 86, 337, 218 
Bushels 10, 026, 000 17, 434, 837 
Pounds 532, 636 371, 243, 
Bushels... 87 205, 
Pounds 130, 000, 372 432, 857, 

13, 858 146, 1 
568, 700 109, 418, 304 

1, 058, 945 194, 008, 

052, 598 11, 110, 762 
97, 040 494, 943 
34, 155 16, 555, 218 
1, 657, 500 20, 876, 569 
3, 015, 489 47,422,022 
796, 504 4, 665, 558 
24, 793, 497 88, 087, 133 
46, 749, 702 | 101, 906, 012 
243, 784 520, 189 
1, 193, 000 5, 426, 353 
422, 090 1, 482, 862 
1, 275, 790 2, 844, 073 
58, 097, 521 326, 034, 700 
59, 620 2, 924, 157 
188, 013, 286 312, 035, 407 
155, 888, 307 301, 449, 599 


I am inserting in the Recorp as a part of my remarks a list 
of those Representatives from the Northern States who by 
their votes delegated to this administration the power to 
reduce the tariff on farm imports 

The original Trade Agreements Act passed the House 
March 29, 1934—yeas 274, nays 111—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
second session, Seventy-third Congress, page 5808. 

The following Democrats north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
who are now Members of the House voted to pass the bill, 
namely: 

Beiter, Bloom, Biermann, Boland of Pennsylvania, Boylan of 
New York, Buck, Cannon of Missouri, Cannon of Wisconsin, Celler, 
Cole of Maryland, Crosser, Crowe, Cullen, Cummings, Delaney, 
Dickstein, Dingell, Duncan, Edmiston, Eicher, Faddis, Farley, Fitz- 
patrick, Fletcher, Ford of California, Frey, Gambrill, Gavagan, 
Goldsborough, Greenwood, Griswold, Haines, Harlan, Hart, Harter, 
Healey, Hill, Imhoff, Jenckes of Indiana, Johnson of West Virginia, 
Kee, Keller, Kelly, Kennedy of Maryland, Kennedy of New York, 
Kniffin, Kocialkowski, Kopplemann, Kramer, Lamneck, Lanzetta, 
Lea, Lesinski, Lewis of Colorado, Lewis of Maryland, Ludlow, Mc- 
Cormack, McGrath, Martin of Colorado, Mead, Meeks, Murdock of 
Utah, O'Connell of Rhode Island, O'Connor of New York, O'Malley, 
Palmisano, Parsons, Pettengill, Pierce, Ramsay, Randolph, Reilly, 
Robinson of Utah, Rogers of Oklahoma, Romjue, Sabath, Schaefer 
of Illinois, Schuetz, Sirovich, Smith of Washington, Smith of West 
Virginia, Snyder of Pennsylvania, Somers of New York, Sullivan, 
Sutphin, Sweeney, Taylor of Colorado, Thom, Thompson of Illinois, 
Wengren, Walter, Wearin, White of Idaho, Williams, and Wood of 
Missouri. 


The following-named Democrats now in the House were 
paired for the bill: 


Boehne, Disney, and Beam. 


The following-named—now in the House—voted “no”: 
Gray of Pennsylvania, Scrugham, and Secrest. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 

The joint resolution to extend the Foreign Trade Agree- 
ments Act passed the House February 9, 1937—yeas 285, nays 
101 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 75th Cong., Ist sess., p. 1064). 

The following-named northern and western Democrats 
voted for the bill: 

Aleshire, Allen of Delaware, Allen of Louisiana, Allen of Pennsyl- 
vania, Anderson of Missouri, Arnold, Ashbrook, Atkinson, Barry, 
Beiter, Bell, Biermann, Bigelow, Binderup, Bloom, Boehne, Boland 
of Pennsylvania, Boren, Boyer, Boylan of New York, Bradley, Buck, 
Byrne, Cannon of Missouri, Cartwright, Casey of Massachusetts, 
Celler, Chapman, Champion, Citron, Claypool, Cochran, Coffee of 
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Nebraska, Coffee of Washington, Cole of Maryland, Costello, Creal, 
Crosby, Crosser, Crowe, Cullen, Cummings, Curley, Delaney, Demp- 
sey, DeMuth, Dixon, Dockweiler, Dorsey, Duncan, Dunn, Eberharter, 
Eckert, Edmiston, Eicher, Evans, Faddis, Fitzgerald, Fitzpatrick, 
Flannagan, Flannery, Fleger, Fletcher, Forand, Ford of California, 
Frey of Pennsylvania, Fries of Illinois, Gavagan, Gingery, Golds- 
Gray of Pennsylvania, Greenwood, Greever, Gregory, Gris- 
wold, , Harlan, Harrington, Hart, Harter, Healey, Hennings, 
Hill of Washington, Honeyman, Houston, Hunter, Imhoff, Izac, 
Jenckes of Indiana, Johnson of Oklahoma, Johnson of West Vir- 
ginia, Kee, Kelly of Illinois, Kelly of New York, Kennedy of Mary- 
land, Kennedy of New York, Keogh, Kirwin, Kniffin, Kocialkowski, 
Kopplemann, Kramer, Lamneck, Lanzetta, Lea, Leavy, Lewis of Colo- 
rado, Long, Lucas, Luckey of Nebraska, Ludlow, McAndrews, McCor- 
mack, McGranery, McGrath, McLaughlin, Magnuson, Martin of 
Colorado, Massingale, May, Mead, Merritt, Mitchell of Illinois, 
Moser of Pennsylvania, Mosier of Ohio, Murdock of Utah, Nelson, 
Nichols, Norton, O'Brien of Illinois, O’Brien of Michigan, O'Connell 
of Rhode Island, O'Connor of Montana, O'Connor of New York, 
O'Day, O'Leary, O'Malley, O'Neal of Kentucky, O'Neill of New Jer- 
sey, O'Toole, Palmisano, Parsons, Pettengill, Pfeifer, Phillips, Polk, 
Rabaut, Ramsay, Randolph, Reilly, Rigney, Robinson of Utah, 
Romjue, Ryan, Sabath, Sacks, Schaefer of Illinois, Schuetz, Scott, 
Shanley, Sheppard, Sirovich, Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Wash- 
ington, Smith of West Virginia, Snyder of Pennsylvania, Somers of 
New York, Stack, Sutphin, Swope, Thom, Thompson of Ilinois, 
Tolan, Towey, Transue, Vinson, Fred M., Voorhis, Wallgren, Walter, 
Wearin, Wene, White of Idaho, Williams, Wood, and Zimmerman. 


Mr. SULLIVAN and Mr. DICKSTEIN were paired for the joint 
resolution. The following-named Democrats voted “no”: 


Connery, Hendricks, McGroarty, O'Connell of Montana, Peterson 
of Florida, Pierce, Scrugham, Secrest, and Wilcox. 


The Economic Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


ADDRESS OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR, MAY 13, 1938 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address of 
the Honorable Harry H. Woodring, Secretary of War, at 
the Kansas Bankers’ Association Convention in Hutchinson, 
Kans., on May 13, 1938: 


I have not forgotten the problems that we faced during my 
banking days in Neodesha, nor have I failed to maintain an 
active interest in the questions which now beset you as leaders 
of the financial life of our Kansas communities. 

During my term as Governor of our great State I worked with 
you through those trying days when our industrial, our agricul- 
tural, and our financial institutions were caught in the vortex 
of the great depression. 

It was my privilege to have a small part in the present adminis- 
tration which brought order out of our wild retreat toward eco- 
nomic and social chaos, which gave our businessmen, our farmers, 
and our bankers new hope, new courage; and new opportunity. 

Though there has been a temporary relapse in the progress we 
have been making along the road to recovery, our domestic econ- 
omy has been immeasurably improved and thoroughly strengthened 
in comparison with the dangerous, dark days of 1932—days of 38- 
cent wheat and 23-cent corn, of bank doors clanging shut on 
$4,000,000,000 of deposits. 

As the scope of our attention is extended from national to inter- 
national horizons, we find much to arouse our anxiety and dismay. 

Once again the great nations of this world are dedicating their 
resources, their energy, and their people to the creation of gigantic 
military machines. Governmental budgets groan under the stag- 

ring loan of excessive armament expenditures; workers are ex- 
hortea to bear a lower standard of living in the name of patriotic 
self-sacrifice; excessive economic nationalism—that is, an insane 
desire on the part of a nation to become absolutely self-sufficient— 
is pursued, regardless of cost. 

Solemn international covenants are contemptuously broken; 
might has replaced right; and Old World power diplomacy is 
paramount. 

Today there is less respect for international justice, less regard 
for international good will, less deference for international rights 
than there has been for centuries. 

In the face of such a discouraging international situation, the 
United States is strengthening her military forces in the interests 
of national defense, Full well does our Government realize its 
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primary function is to provide us with adequate security against 
foreign invasion and with definite assurance of peace at home. 

But our armament policy must be accompanied by a wise and 
constructive foreign policy. Merely to rearm will not protect our 
peace and our freedom. We should disapprove continued aggres- 
sion, help remove existing economic tensions, and continue our 
encouragement of world disarmament agreements. 

For the world te continue to rely solely on a constant expansion 
of its military forces and a constant addition to its military might 
can lead only to one conclusion—war and social revolution. 

Our national defense does not rest entirely on our Military 
Establishment. Economic, financial, and social problems play a 
very important role in the maintenance of our peace and our 
security. A prosperous, law-abiding nation peopled with happy, 
contented citizens will never be a dangerous neighbor. 

Viewing the world scene, I am thoroughly convinced that the 
removal of unreasonable trade barriers and the restoration of nor- 
mal, friendly processes of international commerce offer the most 
satisfactory basis for a return to a stable structure of business, of 
peace, and of democratic government. 

Not until the last century did international trade assume the 
world-wide aspect now so commonly associated with it. 

During those years world roduction, freed of any artificial po- 
litical restrictions, divided 1 naturally among the nations of 
this earth. Financial, industrial, and geographical forces were 
given full play, with the result that each country 


new demands, and new desires, 

Economic nationalism was forgotten in the knowledge that a 
nation’s manufactures could be profitably exchanged for any raw 
materials and foods she might lack, 

There were a few tariffs—we had one of the highest—but for all 
practical purposes world-wide traffic and trade were unhindered. 

Truly, these hundred years before the World War constituted the 
renaissance of commerce, Expanding world markets, universal em- 
ployment, rising standards of living—the result of free distribution 
of merchandise at the lowest possible prices—foretold a peaceful, 
prosperous world. 

No wonder these years of economic liberalism saw political free- 

throughou 


dom and democratic though’ t the world. 
Democracies blossomed into full bloom. 


t flourishing 

But with the close of the World War came a sad and radical 
change in our international economy. The world woke up with 
a hang-over of excessive, selfish nationalism. 

When hostilities ceased, what the world needed was not the 
intensification of nationalistic feeling, but international coopera- 
tion and the greatest possible volume of international trade. For 
central and eastern Europe, divided into states economically inter- 
dependent, with boundaries cutting across established channels of 
commerce, international trade was essential to existence, 

The production of grains and other foodstuffs in many of the 
newer countries of the world had increased to feed the 
peoples of Europe. In our State the buffalo grass had been plowed 
up over vast stretches of our great plains, and the land sown to 
wheat. The greatest possible development of international trade 
offered the surest method of mitigating deflation in these regions 
when the farmers of returned i 

-war period 


of reconstruction necessitated the creation of an enormous yolume 
of international indebtedness. The United States became an in- 
ternational creditor of the first im: . Our Government alone 
advanced some $11,000,000,000 to foreign 
this huge investment, the one 


At precisely the juncture when this country, with the highly 
developed industrial and agricultural plant which the war had 
left it, needed international trade, we built high tariff walls to bar 
foreign commerce. At 1 the time when our transformation 
from a debtor to an o ding creditor nation necessitated a re- 
adaptation of our balance of payments in order to make possible the 
huge amount of interest and sinking-fund payments annually due 
to us, we took steps to reduce the ability of foreign nations to 
effect these transfers. 

In 1930 the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act was passed. Through that 
ill-starred action we helped set into motion a whole series of 
retaliatory and counter-retaliatory moves. Some nations far out- 
stripped us in the scope and the effect of restrictive action. New 
forms of economic nationalism were introduced. Quotas, exchange 
controls, import licenses, compensation agreements, governmental 
monopolies were instituted. This was the handwriting on the 
wall that foretold evil days for world trade. 

Our exports declined from more than $5,000,000,000 in 1929 to 
little more than $1,500,000,000 in 1933, and our imports similarly de- 
clined from nearly $4,000,000,000 to less than $1,500,000,000. In- 
evitably this was accompanied by violent economic upheavals in 
all phases of American life. Prices fell, factories closed, unemploy- 
ment increased—our farmers were crushed under the smothering, 
staggering weight of unsold, surplus crops. 

Something for the agricultural emergency had to be done. 
Prices for farm products had to be increased in order to return 
effective purchasing power to the hands of agriculture. 

It is a truism that national prosperity cannot exist without agri- 
cultural prosperity. Our world markets gone, it became absolutely 
necessary to restrict temporarily production to raise prices. 
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More people are employed in agriculture in the United States 
than in manufacturing, If the farmer's purchasing power is re- 
duced, this is reflected in his curtailed demand for the products of 
industry. Unless such a state of affairs is soon remedied the coun- 

| try sinks into depression. 

Also, American agriculture normally produces more than can be 
consumed by the home market. No less than 3,200,000 workers 
on 40,000,000 acres of farm land are directly dependent upon agri- 
cultural exports. 

Unrestricted production for our farm products must be pred- 
icated upon the maintenance of export markets. In turn these 
foreign markets depend upon a steady stream of imports into 
the United States in order to maintain the dollar buying power 
of our customers abroad. 

All too easily did we forget, in the post-war years, that trade 
is an exchange, a two-way transaction which must be mutually 
beneficial if it is to continue. 

The American farmer found himself buying in a highly pro- 
tected market, whereas he was selling in a free market. The 
price equilibrium between industrial and agricultural products 
had been disrupted to the detriment of the farmer. 

Economic nationalism had grown so rapidly in every country 
that it was impossible to effect a return to the prosperous pre- 
war world economy. Some nations were raising their own wheat 
at costs of two or three times the world price because surplus 
wheat-producing countries were unwilling to take payment in 
goods. These nations could not pay by shipping gold, for their 
reserves of this metal were exhausted. 

As a permanent solution of the agricultural problem, we must 
reopen foreign markets for our farm products. 

An effective and sound approach to the reestablishment of this 
international trade may be found in the reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments program created by an act of Congress in 1934. 

This statute authorizes the President to enter into trad 
ments with foreign governments and to modify existing United 
States duties within a limit of 50 percent. He is further directed 
to apply the modified duties to the trade of all countries not dis- 
criminating against the commerce of the United States. This pro- 
vision is based on the unconditional most-favored-nation policy 
which embodies a principle that has been followed since the early 
days of our Republic and that was counselled by George Washing- 
ton in his Farewell Address—the principle of equality of treatment. 
The act also requires interdepartmental consultation and public 
notice in order that private persons may have an opportunity to 
present their views. 

Under the trade-agreements program for every bar removed from 
our own trade barriers com ‘ting bars will come off the trade 
barriers of other countries. Under this plan the problem is ap- 
proached from the viewpoint of the best interests of all the people 
instead of the special interests of privileged minorities. 

Nevertheless, there are powerful foes of the Trade Agreements 
Act who argue that a diminution in our tariffs will lower wages 
and reduce the American standard of living. 

If there is one thing on which economists agree, it is that the 
tariff cannot protect the level of wages in the long run. -Assuming 
a given stage of technological advance, wages are high in those 
nations with great natural or financial resources and low in those 
countries where the reverse is true. Before the civil war in Spain 
that country, with the highest tariff in western „ had the 
lowest wages in that area. England, on the other hand, with the 
lowest tariff, had the highest wages. 

In this country all will agree that the tariff certainly does not 
raise the standard of living of our numerous unemployed. 

We have always heard much about the comparatively low level of 
our southern worker’s wages. His pay is less than that of the 
northern laborer, so the explanation goes, because the milder 
climate reduces his cost of living. This is true. 

But the real reason lies in the fact that cotton production, which 
engages 50 percent of the southern labor, controls the whole south- 
ern wage pattern. Now, since the South normally exports one-half 
of its cotton in competition with the cotton farmers of India, 
Egypt, China, Brazil, and many other countries, it follows that 
southern workers come into direct competition with the lowest-paid 
labor in the world. b 

Since southern industry recruits most of its laborers from the sur- 
rounding cotton farms, it should be clear that the tariff gives no 

rotection to southern wages. Actually it is a severe depressant, 
use it adds to the cost of living and enormously restricts the 
market for southern products. 

According to the 1930 census, out of 49,000,000 people then gain- 
fully employed in this country only 10,500,000 were employed in 
manufactures, Deducting workers engaged in industries which do 
not receive or require tariff protection (and there are many, such 
as automobile, business machine, radio, agricultural implement), 
it probably leaves no more than 10 to 12 percent—say approximately 
5,000,000—of all those gainfully employed in this country who are 
working in tariff-protected industries. 

Surely no one believes a standard of living for 49,000,000 workers 
can be built on a base of ion for 10 percent of that number. 

The assumption that it can be done falls completely when it is 
scen that wage rates in industries dependent upon protection are, 
on the whole, substantially lower than wages paid in the unpro- 
tected industries. It is also significant that in times of depression 
unemployment strikes first and hardest in the protected industries. 

Another consequence of our uneconomic tariff policy was the 
forced investment of large sums of American capital in foreign 

manufacturing plants to the detriment of American labor. 
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For example, General Motors Corporation reports that in 1930 
over 75 percent of its overseas sales of cars and trucks were pro- 
duced in the United States, but for 1937 this figure had dropped 
to 50 percent, the remainder being manufactured in General Motors 
plants located in foreign countries with, of course, foreign labor. 

The only way to stop the exportation of American capital and 
American brains is to make it profitable for both to stay at home. 
Removal of trade barriers provides an excellent means to reestab- 
lish American goods in the markets of the world. 

The tariff is no longer a political issue; there are low tariff 
Republicans and high tariff Democrats. Nobody proposes free trade 
or even a sudden, drastic reduction of the tariff. Everyone should 
realize that freer—not free—trade is essential to the restoration 
of economic and social health in this country and in the world. 

The careful manner in which the State Department, in negotiat- 
ing trade agreements, seeks to prevent any violent changes which 
might work undue hardship on industries most dependent upon 
protection is to be found in our latest trade agreement, which was 
made with Czechoslovakia. 

We have been importing 1 percent of our total production of 
shoes. In reducing the tariff on one style of shoes, it was stipulated 
the tariff might again be raised when importations equal 114 per- 
cent of our total output. Thus there is a definite limit to shce 
imports. Czechoslovakia granted tariff benefits to 75 percent of 
her imports from the United States, which should increase our 
sales of apples, lard, prunes, automobiles, and other products. 

There are certain industries, in which substantial sums of capi- 
tal have been invested, that deserve careful consideration in tariff 
revision. This applies particularly to manufacturing processes, the 
nature of which does not lend itself to mass production. 

There are also industries, working on an efficient mass-produc- 
tion basis and operating behind generous tariff protection, whose 
policies have nourished conditions of price rigidity which must be 
3 altered before we can return to an era of sound economic 
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Trade is dynamic. Human wants and desires are insatiable. 
Commerce begets commerce. 

Wider markets for their foods and raw materials will furnish 
producers with greater incomes to be spent on automobiles, radios, 
electric refrigerators, and the many other articles so necessary 
to our substantial American way of living. 

Already the beneficial results of the trade-agreements program 
are striking. During the 4 years in which this program has been 
in effect, our exports have approximately doubled and reached the 
sum of $3,295,000,000 in 1937. Imports in this past year were 
$1,700,000,000 above the low point reached in 1932. Only part 
of these gains, of course, may be ascribed to the trade agreements 
and with so many variables in the economic situation, it would 
be difficult to estimate their exact influence. However, from all 
available data we are justified in conclu that these agree- 
ments have played a large part in the restoration of our 
foreign trade. 

There is, however, one serious problem hidden in this substan- 
tial recovery of our world commerce. While our total exports 
have doubled, our agricultural exports have increased only 20 
percent. In 1937 American farmers got only one out of every 
$12 spent in this country by foreigners in contrast to one out 
of every $3 in 1929. 

In our own interest, and also that of the world, we must make 
available to other nations our great surpluses of foods, of fibers, 
and of raw materials on terms which are mutually beneficial to 
all parties concerned. 

The alternative is a continued undermining of our economic, 
our financial, our social institutions. Democratic governments 
cannot prosper in a world of suspicious, nationalistic nations. 

One of the most powerful forces in restoring world prosperity is 
trade—mutually beneficial and abundant trade among all nations. 
Every country would benefit by a reduction of commercial barriers 
and the removal of unfair trade practices. The United States 
would be among those to benefit most—Kansas, with our great 
wheat production, as much as any other State. With our great 
natural and financial resources, with our capacity for economical 
mass production, and our highly d salesmanship, this 
Nation would be in a position to cultivate foreign markets more 
successfully than any other. In imports of certain raw 
materials, specialty goods, and other products in which foreign 
nations have a natural economic advantage would benefit Amer- 
ican consumers without in any way endangering our domestic 
economy. The stimulating effect which reduced barriers would 
have upon all world trade, both domestic and international, and 
upon the well-being of the United States would be extraordinary. 
International prices, and with them our domestic price level, 
would become firm and stable. Increasing opportunities for profit- 
able work would progressively absorb our unemployed. If this is 
to be, those who now raise hearty protests when some small 
trickle of imports comes into this country must learn that if we 
are not willing to buy, we shall not be able to sell, They must 
learn to think in terms not of exports but of trade. 

When we Icok at a map of the world, with the United States so 
favorably situated in relation to Europe and Asia, so fortunately 
endowed with vast coast lines, and when we think of our colossal 
natural resources, our immense cotton and wheat production, our 
enormous liquid capital, our unequaled transportation and com- 
munication, and our genius for combining man and machinery, 
we must that Nature has presented us with great respon- 


sibilities as well as magnificent opportunities. 
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We must continue to support the present national agricultural 
emergency program while we are working out a return to world 
markets through our reciprocal trade agreements. 

Again, I repeat, our national defense does not rest entirely on our 
Military Establishment. Economic, financial, and social problems 
play a very important role in the maintenance of our peace and our 
security. A prosperous, law-abiding nation peopled with happy, 
contented citizens will never be a dangerous neighbor. 


Installation of Bishop Bartholomew J. Eustace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. BURRWOOD DALY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, OF NEW JERSEY, 
ON THE INSTALLATION OF HIS EXCELLENCY, RT. REV. 
paler acer JOSEPH EUSTACE, BISHOP OF CAMDEN, 

J. 


Mr. DALY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp I include the following address by 
the Honorable CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Congressman from 
the State of New Jersey, on the occasion of the installation 
of His Excellency, Bishop Bartholomew Joseph Eustace, as 
bishop of the diocese of Camden, N. J.: 


It is a privilege and honor that I shall long remember to have 
had this opportunity to extend to Bishop Eustace a welcome into 
our midst on behalf of the people, regardless of denomination, 
who reside within the First Congressional District of New Jersey— 
a district that comprises most of the territory and has within its 
boundaries most of the people that come within his jurisdiction 
as bishop. 

This large audience, an outpouring of citizens that equals or 
surpasses in number any that has ever heretofore gathered in a 
civic-religious service in this place, gives unmistakable evidence 
of the cordiality and genuineness of our greeting. I am certain 
that I express not only my own feeling, but likewise, that of 
everyone else, when I wish for Bishop Eustace a large measure 
of happiness and success, and likewise, a sincere hope that it may 
be our privilege to have him in our midst for many, many years 
to come; and, that we may never lose his presence among us 
unless and until he may be awarded higher honors in the service 
of the church. 

Knowing as I do the people of southern New Jersey, I am cer- 
tain that the longer Bishop Eustace remains in our midst, with 
the opportunity that will be thereby afforded to him to know us 
better, he will find convincing proof that our hearts are warm 
and our desire for his welfare sincere. 

Tonight we honor Bishop Eustace not only because of the 
Christian virtues and sterling qualities of mind and character 
that have gained for him recognition as one who is well and 
peculiarly equipped to be a shepherd of those whose spiritual 
Welfare have been committed to his care, but we also honor him 
as a representative of religion that has been and will continue to 
be the most vital force in the world for good. 

Today religion is under attack. Throughout the world the 
forces of eyil are aggressively at work seeking to undermine, break 
down, and destroy true religion, and in its place set up a man- 
made religion that deifies man and material things. 

These despoilers of true religion have no regard for God. They 
deny His existence. They have destroyed His holy altars. They 
have changed houses of worship into factories and places of mirth, 
fun, and frolic. They have driven priests and other representa- 
tives of Christ into exile. The same fate has befallen leaders of 
other religious faiths. They have denied the followers of Christ 
and other denominational beliefs the right to worship, and de- 
prived them of the means of spiritual consolation. Not content 
with the destruction of the holy ministries recognized by those of 
different religious faiths, they have also sought to destroy the 
sanctity of marriage and set up in its place customs that shock 
the finer sensibilities. They teach the children to deride and 
laugh at holy things. There is nothing that they consider holy. 
Their only thought and desire is to strike down and destroy all 
that pertains to true religion. 

At first the endeavor of these enemies of religion was confined 
to one land. Even then we were shocked, but with swiftly pass- 
ing years we haye observed their insidious workings finding ex- 
pression in other countries and among other people. Difference 
of language and even difference in name and form of govern- 
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With new principles of government they have also set up new 
forms of religion that deify a man instead of God. Unchecked 
by wide expanse of ocean their unholy and unrighteous teach- 
ings are finding lodgment in the nations to the south of us. 

Even in our own land these forces of evil are all too prevalent. 
Working, of course, less openly but nevertheless vigilant to break 
down the faith of true believers by every possible means. It 
behooves each of us to be on our guard to preserve and maintain 
the faith of our fathers or else we will sooner or later experience 
the loss of those priceless heritages that have come down to us 
through the years. 

The countries today, wherein religion has been destroyed or 
curtailed, have experienced the loss of their liberty and freedom 
in proportion to the degree that religion has been submerged. 
Democracy itself is lost when religion is lost. 

In times such as these, there is an important work for true 
believers to do. With distress and want evident upon every hand 
and the morale of our people being undermined and weakened 
with the stress and strain of continued chaotic conditions, with 
the moral forces of our Nation quivering under the onslaughts of 
those who have little or no regard for the institutions that have 
made America great, it is time that those of deep religious con- 
victions should become aroused to the dangers that confront us. 
In a crisis such as this there is no force that can more surely 
provide national security than religion, pure and undefiled. 

We should never forget that religion was the primary cause of 
the first settlement on our shores; that the organic instruments, 
charters, and constitutions of the Colonies were filled with abun- 
dant recognition of it as a controlling factor in determining the 
form and character of our Government. 

Religion is the foundation upon which this Nation and its in- 
stitutions have been laid. 

I never go into the city of Washington without being great! 
impressed with the beauty of its buildings. Long before you vouch, 
the city you can observe the stately dome of the Capitol and the 
gilded dome of the Congressional Library. After you have entered 
the city and a this latter further 
impressed 


its portals and see the magnificent pillars of highly polished 


ever, that there are few who, as they look upon the beat and 
magnificence of the 188 


It is t- 
ing courageously and fai of Chitosan 
to maintain the cause of true religion regardless of denominational 
lines whenever and wherever it is under attack. 

In the fulfillment of this task we may all feel proud and en- 
couraged in the knowledge that leadership of rare courage and 
ability has come into our midst in the person of Bishop 
who will fight valiantly and unceasingly to uphold the cause of 
religion as the most fundamental element in our national life. 
That he may have physical health and spiritual wisdom to carry the 
heavy burdens that rest upon him is the fervent and devout prayer 
of all within this community who believe in true religion, 


William P. Connery 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 

On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WuLIam F, 
— Y, Jr., late a Representative from the State of Massachu- 
se š 

Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, I became acquainted with 
WILLIAM P. CONNERY several years before I came to Congress, 
It was in 1928 that we first met. He came into eastern Con- 
necticut and assisted me in my campaign for Congress from 
the Second Congressional District. 

He was already known to thousands in my State through 
his appearance as an actor on the stage. To the veterans, 
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particularly those of the Twenty-sixth, or Yankee, Division, 
he was a buddy, just as he had been their comrade in the 
fields and dugouts of France. 

In the campaign of 1928, he spoke not for labor or for 
Democrats, but for the great principles of religious freedom 
and racial tolerance. His eloquence, oratorical gifts, and 
ability to intersperse his remarks with illustrative stories and 
witty anecdotes, after the fashion of Lincoln, kept his 
audiences at attention, just as they did in Congress, when he 
fought the long struggles for humane legislation and laws to 
better the status of the laboring people. 

By nature he was very religious. He told me once that 
regardless of the forms of religion, which every man could 
observe as he believed best, there existed the essence of real 
religion in all human hearts, and that this was expressed in 
the longing of all men for a better existence for their fellow- 
men. Even in the worst of men, he said, there were better 
instincts which asserted themselves in moments of reflection, 
in direct contradiction to evil practices. 

I do not believe there was ever a more energetic worker, 
nor one who would more quickly take up the cudgel for a 
cause he believed to be right. But more than that, he 
understood and sympathized with the problems of labor, of 
the exploited, and of the needy. 

It is not necessary for me to mention the important laws 
that carry his name, the fight he made for social justice and 
for improving conditions among workers, his complete 
fairness to business and enterprise, and his personal assist- 
ance to so many people. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
the sessions he served is replete with his efforts and 
accomplishments. 

When he passed away, labor lost a true friend; Congress, 
one of its most outstanding Members; and the veterans, a 
loyal comrade. 

I can see him as with hurried, nervous step he passed the 
open door of my office every morning, with the quick smile 
and greeting which symbolized his kindly and lovable per- 
sonality. I can picture him standing in the Well of the 
House, debating a measure with all the warmth of a true 
believer. I can still recall the sense of shock when we heard 
that he had been stricken, and the sadness on our faces when 
word spread that he had left us forever. 

His family may find consolation in the knowledge of our 
great respect and deep admiration for him, admiration for 
one who from a lowly beginning rose to heights of leadership 
in Congress and to the chairmanship of the House Commit- 
tee on Labor. He lived to earn the love and gratitude of 
millions of fellow Americans for his accomplishments in 
behalf of those who sorely needed his help. 

To his colleagues in Congress, whether on his side or of 
the opposition, he was always BILLY’ Connery. As the 
years pass and our memories grow shorter, I think that the 
kindly and magnetic personality that was BILLY CONNERY 
will linger long in the minds of those who knew and loved 
him, 


Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


HON. 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 2 (legislative day of Wednesday, April 20), 
1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES, MAY 24, 1938 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a clipping from the 
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New York Times of Tuesday, May 24, 1938. It describes a 
most worthy undertaking. 

The 36 leaders in education, the arts, and public life, 
headed by Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, who signed an 
appeal prepared by the American Union for Democracy to 
the 48 State governors urging a reading of the Bill of 
Rights during graduation exercises in all schools in all 
States, should be heartily congratulated. In these days, 
when forces in the world are pulling peoples away from 
democratic forms, it is indeed fitting that our educational 
system should lay increasing emphasis upon the fundamental 
liberties of this country defined in the Constitutional Bill of 
Rights. 

I sincerely hope that all the Governors will respond favor- 
ably to the appeal of the American Union for Democracy. 

The full text of the statement sent to the Governors by 
C. I. Stewart, secretary of the union, is as follows: 


Now is the time when the youth of America are leaving their 
schools, where they have been taught the true historical basis of 
our democracy. From the halls of reason they are going out into a 
3 troubled by attempts to upset the basis of our lives as free 


We hold dogmatically and unswervingly to that basis as stated 
clearly in those first 10 amendments to the United States Consti- 
tution known as “A Bill of Rights.” 

We hold that the history of our country has shown it to be self- 
evident that no contravention of these rights can be endured. 

We therefore respectfully urge you to recommend that a simple 
reading of these 10 political commandments of our founding fathers 
be included in the commencement exercises of all of the educational 
institutions in your State. 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of Tuesday, May 24, 1938] 


DRIVE EMPHASIZES THE BILL OF RIGHTS—-UNION FOR DEMOCRACY ASKS 
ALL GOVERNORS TO HAVE IT READ IN SCHOOLS THIS YEAR 


The national board of the American Union for Democracy an- 
nounced yesterday that 36 leaders in education, the arts, and public 
life had joined with it in an appeal sent to the Governors of all 
the States urging that the Bill of Rights be read at forthcoming 
graduation exercises in all schools. 

The appeal, made public by C. I. Stewart, secretary of the union, 
pointed out that American youth, leaving schools where it has 
been taught the historical basis of democracy, is going out into 
a country “troubled by attempts to upset the basis of our lives as 
free Americans.” 

“We hold dogmatically and unswervingly to that basis as stated 
clearly in those first 10 amendments to the United States Con- 
stitution known as a Bill of Rights,” the appeal continued. “We 
hold that the history of our country has shown it to be self-evident 
that no contravention of these rights can be endur 

The appeal to the Governors is part of a national drive by the 
union to arouse wide interest in the Bill of Rights, which the 
union’s literature describes as “the bulwark of American democ- 
racy.” The union will conduct its campaign through radio broad- 
casts, newspapers, motion pictures, and pamphlets. 

Those who signed the appeal, the union announced, were Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd; Maxwell Adams, acting president, Uni- 
versity of Nevada; Sherwood Anderson, author; Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes, historian; Barry Bingham, publisher of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times; W. B. Bizzell, apg Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; Dr. Franz Boas, anthropologist; . W. O. 
Carver, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Also Mare Connelly, playwright; Lief Erikson, actor; Frank 
Porter Graham, president, University of North Carolina; Zane Grey, 
author; F. K. Hawley, Laurens, Iowa; the Reverend Dr. De Witt 
Jones, president, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America; 
George S. Kaufman, playwright; Oliver La Farge, author; Dr. Harold 
Lasswell, professor, University of Chicago; Dr. Edward C. Lindeman, 
New York School of Social Work; Frederic March, actor; Burgess 
Meredith, actor; George Middleton, author; Alice Duer Miller, 
novelist. 

Also, Dr. David S. Muzzey, professor of history, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Julia Peterkin, author; Robert W. Searle, president, Greater 
New York Federation of Churches; the Reverend Dr. Joseph R. 
Sizoo, pastor of Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas; James Monroe 
Smith, president, University of Louisiana; the Reverend Ralph W. 
Sockman, Christ Church; Ruth Suckow, novelist; Charles P. Taft; 
Ida M. Tarbell, writer; Booth Tarkington, author; Hendrik W. Van 
Loon, historian; W. W. Waymack, editor, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune; Dr. — E. Woolley, president emeritus of Mount Holyoke 
College; Harold Bell Wright, writer. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 2 (legislative day of Wednesday, April 20), 
1938 


A RECAPITULATION OF THE WHEELER-LEA AMENDMENT TO 
THE FEDERAL TRADE ACT 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix to the Recorp a recapitula- 
tion of the Wheeler-Lea amendment to the Federal Trade 
Act, and some of the orders of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and their effect on the public welfare, and also some 
of the functions of the Commission under the Clayton Act. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Federal Trade Commission Act, passed nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, had not been amended until the present ses- 
sion of Congress. Congress passed, and on March 21, last, the 
President approved, certain amendments embodied in what is 
generally known as the Wheeler-Lea Act, designed, in the inter- 
est of the using and consuming public, to relieve the Commis- 
sion from the expenditure of time and money necessary to prove 
competition, where it appears that unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices have been engaged in. Other provisions of the amend- 
ing act definitely determine when the Commission’s orders to 
cease and desist become final and establish penalties for their 
violation thereafter. To better protect the public, more severe 
penalties are provided for the false advertising of those com- 
modities, the use of which may be injurious to health. 

Enforcing the provisions of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
is only one of the functions of the Commission. It has jurisdic- 
tion also over certain sections of the Clayton Antitrust Act, in- 
cluding an amendment to section 2 of that act, generally referred 
to as the Robinson-Patman Antiprice Discrimination Act; it 
administers the Webb-Pomerene Trade Act, and is em- 
powered to make investigations at the request of the President, 
the Congress, the Attorney General, or upon its own initiative. 

The Robinson-Patman act, generally speaking, is directed toward 
the prohibition of unjustified price discriminations which tend 
to injure competition or promote monopoly and the elimination 
of certain unfair trade practices, involving price discriminations, 
which were considered by Congress to be inherently injurious to 
competition. Since the effective date of the act, June 19, 1936, 
the Commission has conducted approximately 500 investigations 
under this act and has issued 43 formal complaints and entered 
16 orders to cease and desist. In most of the cases investigated 
the members of the industries concerned voluntarily changed 
their methods of doing business so as to conform to the pro- 
visions of this law, making 


Respondents in three cases have appealed from Commission 
orders directing them to cease and desist from violation of the 


Since March 4, 1933, the Commission’s orders to cease and de- 
sist have been affirmed in the several circutt courts of appeals of 
the United States in 54 of 57 cases. The three adverse decisions 
were subsequently set aside by the Supreme Court, and the Su- 
preme Court, in the only case in which it has set aside an order 

cease and desist of the 


the circuit court of appeals. 
In its two most recent cases before the Supreme Court, de- 
cided at the t term, the Commission’s action has been ap- 
proved. In the Standard Education Society case, the Court 
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Commission and the company to be moot, and has remanded the 
case for determination on the merits. 

During the past 2 years the Commission has issued a number of 
cease and desist orders in cases directed against price fixing 
and other combinations in restraint of trade. Im t cases 
included in of this character have involved the follow- 
ing commodities: Building materials and builders’ supplies, but- 
foment canned — igi Gried foods, clothing, electrical equipment, 

: rayon yarn, rice, school plies, surgical in- 
struments, and tin plate. Dies 

Important cases of the same character now in course of trial 


In December 1937 trial of a highly importan 
8 of the so-called multiple basing point system, was 
a 


price competition, resulting in 
cement. Testimony is still being taken in this case. 

The Commission conducts trade-practice conferences, in which 
industries or trade groups are afforded opportunity for voluntary 
participation in the establishment, subject to the Commission’s 
approval, or trade-practice rules for the elimination or prevention 
of unfair methods of competition and other illegal practices or 
trade abuses. 

Trade-practice rules for the following industries have been 
promulgated by the Commission since June 1, 1937: Concrete 
burial vault. manufacturers, house dress and wash frock manu- 
facturing industry, popular priced dress manufacturers, toilet 
brush manufacturers, metal-clad door manufacturing industry, 
rayon industry, wholesale jewelers, and carbon dioxide manufac- 


paste manufacturers, 
manufacturers, macaroni manufacturers, fur in- 
dustry, silk, wool, hosiery, ribbon, and linen industries, wholesale 
stationery industry, paint and varnish brush manufacturers, 
automobile industry, infants’ and children’s knitted outerwear 
industry, baby chick industry, inoculant industry, and putty man- 
ufacturing industry. Trade practice conferences for a number of 
other industries are also under consideration. 

More than 100 general investigations have been made by tho 
Commission, most of which were under resolutions of Congress 
or at the request of the President. 

The Commission’s final report of its investigation of agricultural 
income and also its report on grapes, fresh fruits, and vegetables, 
and the first part of its report on its farm implements and ma- 
chinery inquiry were submitted. to the Congress. during the pres- 
ent fiscal year. 

On May 1, 1938, acting under a congressional resolution, the 
Commission began an investigation of the automobile industry. 
This inquiry will cover policies employed by manufacturers in 
distributing motor vehicles, accessories, and parts, and the policies 
of dealers in selling motor vehicles at retail, to the extent that 
such policies affect the public interest. 

The Commission recently occupied for the first time in its 
history a permanent public building, the construction of which 
was during the present administration. President Roose- 
velt, in laying the cornerstone of this building last summer, said 
that the Commission’s “record of accomplishments in the in- 
terest of fair competition, in prosperous times and when evil days 
were upon the land, warrants that this body shall have a habita- 
tion adequate to its needs and in keepirig with the importance 
of the tasks which it has accomplished and will continue to per- 
form in the protection of American trade.” 

The President further stated that the “dangers to the country 
growing out of unfair methods of competition still exist,” and that 
they make the work of the Commission of vital importance in 
the country’s economic life. 


Federal Power Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2 (legislative day of Wednesday, April 20), 
1938 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO THE WORK OF THE FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a statement relative to the work 
of the Federal Power Commission. 
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There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Safeguarding the rights of consumers and investors by regulat- 
ing the rates, services, security issues, mergers, and sales of com- 
panies engaged in the interstate transmission of electric energy; 
protecting the public interest in water-power sites and projects 
subject to Federal license; investigating, exposing, and seeking to 
remedy corporate abuses and to end improper interlocking direc- 
torates, the Federal Pawer Commission also renders valuable public 
service in making numerous surveys and studies and in furnishing 
comprehensive data concerning electric rates, power production, 
generating capacity, and development. 

Surveys and special studies made and in progress cover water 
power, developed and potential; the Nation’s future power require- 
ments and how they can be best supplied; existing and potential 
markets for power, and the interconnection and coordination of 
electric facilities. In cooperation with the War Department the 
Commission, at the direction of the President, is now engaged in a 
study of the interconnection of power facilities between cities and 
systems so as to prevent any interruption of service and provide an 
ample supply of energy for national defense. 

Holding-company directorates and those of their management, 
service, financing, and other affiliates are being investigated by the 
Commission, to end interlocking positions that involve unjusti- 
fiable intercorporate profits and practices, prevent arm's-length 
bargaining, and impose undue charges upon operating subsidiaries. 
Directors and officers of a number of large systems have been 
ordered to show cause why their applications for authority to hold 
interlocking positions should not be dismissed, and hearings are 
in progress in a large number of such cases, 

Record-breaking production of electricity in the United States, 
totaling 121,049,630,000 kilowatt-hours in 1937, is reported by the 
Commission, with statistics of production and capacity over a 
period of 18 years, from 1920 to 1937 inclusive. Statistics for the 
past year comprise 3,793 plants, with a total installed capacity of 
$7,032,112 kilowatts; water-power capacity totaling 10,474,344 
kilowatts; fuel-burning plants, 26,557,768 kilowatts. Privately 
owned plants had capacity of 33,373,454 kilowatts; publicly owned 
plants, 3,658,658 kilowatts. Tables and charts show production 
and capacity by States and regions, as well as by type and class 
of ownership. This report is an example of the Commission's 
efforts to improve the gathering and publication of power and rate 
data regarding electric utilities. 

Fifty rate reports have been compiled and published by the 
Commission in the past 12 months. Forty-eight separate State 
reports show typical net monthly bills for electric service in 
communities of 250 or more population; for commercial service in 
communities of 2,500 or more, and for industrial service in cities 
of 10,000 or more population. Two reports were published cover- 
ing rates in cities of 50,000 or over; one of these trends 
in residential rates over a period of 12 years, from 1924 to 1936. 

Demand for these reports is so great, coming from every part 
of the Union, that more than 150,000 copies have been printed. 
Their potent effect in disclosing rates that are unduly high, and 
in promoting rate reductions which have saved many millions of 
dollars to consumers is generally recognized. 

Regulation of interstate rates is now one of the Commission’s 
major tasks. Rate discriminations between communities have been 
remedied, in certain cases, by orders to the utilities to show cause 
why their lowest rate schedule should not be applied to communi- 
ties charged higher rates. Schedules filed with the Commission 
which appear to be unreasonable or show discrimination between 
customers are promptly investigated and suspended until they 
are reduced or their reasonableness established. 

The recent decision of the United States Supreme Court vacating 
the injunction granted by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit, which enjoined the Commission from continuing its 
investigation into the intercorporate relationship, contracts, and 
arrangements of the Metropolitan Edison Co. and other affillates 
of the Associated Gas & Electric System, strengthens the Commis- 
sion in making such investigations without the long court delays 
which have impeded these important inquiries. 

Prudent investment as a sound and workable basis for the valua- 
tion of utility properties for rate making was not only urged by 
the Commission in its brief filed in the Supreme Court in the Pacific 
Gas and Electric case but has also been considered, so far as pos- 
cible, in determining the actual legitimate original cost of projects 
licensed by the Commission. Enforcement of this principle in 
place of the old doctrine involving reproduction cost would go a 
long way toward ending delays in revising rates and would greatly 
simplify the work and reduce the cost of regulatory commissions, 
State and Federal. 

The Bonneville Act (Public, No. 329, 75th Cong.) provided 
that rate schedules for the sale of energy generated by that 
large project “shall be based upon an allocation of costs made 
by the Federal Power Commission.” The Commission early in 
February determined that $11,682,400 of the total estimated cost 
of $53,188,800 to June 30, 1938, shall be allocated to the initial 
power development of 86,400 kilowatts, which is approximately 
one-fifth of the probable ultimate installation, 504,000 kilowatts. 
Total cost of the project when completed is estimated at $74,- 
144,600, of which, on the basis determined upon, $42,181,000 or 
approximately 57 percent, would be allocated to power development. 
Based on this allocation, Administrator James D. Ross has sub- 
mitted schedules for the lowest rates ever offered to American 
consumers, based on charges per kilowatt-year for prime and 
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secondary power, and per kilowatt-day for surplus power. These 
Tates are now under consideration by the Commission, which, 
under the law, must approve such schedules before they are put 
into effect. 

Public-utility accounting has been vastly improved and Nation- 
wide uniformity promoted by the uniform system of accounts 
adopted by this Commission, and by a majority of State regula- 
tory agencies. Annual reports of electric utilities filed this year 
will make available for the first time a large body of information 
not heretofore available in comparable form. 

New rules of practice and regulations have been adopted by 
the Commission, effective June 1, 1938, which embody the require- 
ments which experience has shown are necessary and advisable 
in administering the Federal Power Act. 

Cooperating with State authorities, the Commission’s engineers 
have made numerous studies and surveys. That in Wisconsin also 
included generating and transmission facilitles in neighboring por- 
tions of Minnesota, Illinois, and Indiana. Oklahoma electric facili- 
ties were studied with a view to their interconnection and coordi- 
nation with each other and with those in adjoining States. Most 
notable was the study and report made, in cooperation with the 
Kentucky Public Service Commission, to secure a continuous sup- 
ply of power during floods and other emergencies, which extended 
into other States and covered a large section of the Ohio River. 

Importance of the Commission’s regulation of interstate trans- 
mission and sale of electric energy and companies engaged therein 
is indicated by the fact set forth in a brief filed in the Supreme 
Court that of the 1,511 privately owned electric utilities in the 
United States, with claimed capital assets of $17,000,000,000, 292, 
with total claimed capital assets of approximately $10,000,000,000, 
clearly fall within the provisions of the Federal Power Act, and 
261 others, with claimed assets of $3,000,000,000, have been classified 
as indeterminate pending more exact information as to their inter- 
state character. 

Projects under major license or preliminary N issued by the 
Commission represent installation of more than 4,128,000 horse- 
power, with estimated ultimate installation of over 6,600,000 horse- 
power. These, together with the applications pending, represent 
more than 700 projects, with estimated ultimate installation of 
over 9,000,000 horsepower, 
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ADDRESS BY A. FRANK LEVER BEFORE SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the keynote address delivered by 
Mr. A. Frank Lever, temporary chairman of the Democratic 
State Convention, at Columbia, S. C., on May 18, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the Democratic State 
Convention of South Carolina, the great honor you have conferred 
upon me is the more appreciated because of the feeling that it 
comes from you as an expression of your recognition of my long 
and steadfast allegiance to the party, of which we are proud to be 
members. I thank you with the sincerity of one who has never 
learned to dally with friendship or confidence, 

Following the usual custom on such occasions, I shall undertake 
briefly to bring you a message that I hope shall serve to help us 
in renewing our faith in and loyalty to the party, which, during 
nearly 90 years of its existence has never failed to meet every 
crisis of our country and to deal with it in such manner as will 
best serve the most people and the most deserving. 

Since the beginning of political parties their policies and ideals 
have been fashioned and fixed by the attitude toward the funda- 
e of government upon the part of certain outstanding 
leaders. 

The history of the Democratic Party naturally falls into six 
distinctive eras, represented by the leadership and thinking of six 
distinctive individuals. 

The dying words of the venerable John Adams, second President 
of the United States, were, “Thank God, Jefferson still lives.” 
They had been political enemies in life, but in death they were 
friends in the common cause of their country. 

To Jefferson we owe the ideals of our party. He was, and is, its 
prophet and philosopher. Fortunate, for the future of the country, 
he had an innate fear of oligarchy and plutocracy. Not of the 
people himself, yet he had a profound faith in their capacity for 
self-government, He believed in the integrity, patriotism, and 
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good sense of the people, whatever their walk in life. Liberty and 
human rights were his controlling passions throughout his long 
and fruitful career. 

He it was who gave the Constitution before its adoption its im- 
mortal Bill of Rights. He it was, too, who announced the dogma 
that “governments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

He was moved in all of his conduct by the great principle of 
equal and exact justice between men, 

Of him, Abraham Lincoln said, “The principles of Jefferson are 
definitions and the axioms of free society.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, historian and statesman, says of him that 
“he definitely determined that this should be a democratic 

ublic.” 
ers we may know that history, indeed, does repeat itself, may 
I say that although this great man, father and sponsor of the 
oldest political party in this or any other country, was perhaps 
one of the most misjudged and abused men by his contemporaries 
im all He was denounced as “a red Jacobin,” “the Amer- 


nounced as “the sower of the poisonous seeds of class hatred,” “a 

corruptor of the youth,” “a demagogue,” and “a swashbuckler.” 

These, my friends, are familiar phrases even today. When legiti- 

mate argument can no longer be relied upon, abuse begins. 

ANDREW JACKSON 
Jackson, more than any of the towering leaders, epitomized the 

Jeffersonian ideal of democracy. He himself was of the class of 

whose general welfare Jefferson dreamed and visioned and labored. 

Jefferson labored for the people and believed in them as a class; 
, Jackson labored for and believed in them as individuals. 

Jackson brought about the social and political revolution that 
was the inevitable, logical climax of Jeffersonian idealism. 

It is said that “Where Jefferson was the philosopher of the party, 

Jackson became its sword.” 

Jackson was without polish; his education was crude; his spell- 
, ing entirely out of accord with customary standards. But he had 
| an innate sense of justice as between man and man rarely equaled 
in the statesmanship of our country, and he always “leaned,” as 
he expressed it, “to the humble members of society—the farmers, 

mechanics, and laborers—who have neither the time nor the means 
to secure favors to themselves.” 

He held steadfastly to Jefferson’s doctrine that “Man was more 
' important than money.” And in the pursuit of that idea he broke 

the incipient plutocracy typified by Nicholas Biddle, of the United 
| States Bank, who, by his control of credits and corrupt practices, 
had for more than a decade directed the destinies of the Nation. 

Jackson brought him to his knees a beggar for mercy and restored 
| the Government to the people. 

Jefferson was a landed aristocrat with a strange, unshaken faith 
| in the people and their for government. He democratized 
the landed gentry and liberal-minded aristocracy of his time. 

It was old Jackson, grim and sturdy, who took the ideals of 
' Jefferson and with them baptized the people—the farmer and the 
| artisan—in the waters of true democracy. 

` Jefferson builded his home on the mountain top and viewed the 
people from above; Jackson builded his in the valley among them. 

And yet this great champion of the people, the hero of a hundred 
| bloody battles, the masterful figure at New Orleans, was denounced 

as “a haranguer of mobs,” “a miserable misfit,” “a disgrace to the 
| White House,” his election as “a triumph of the mob,“ his admin- 
: istration as “a millennium of the minnows.” 

These phrases of denunciation sound wonderfully familiar to 
those of us who follow the press of today and yet, my country- 

| men, who is there among us who would not be proud to have 
history say of us what history says of “Old Hickory,” whose love 
for and trust in the people was second only to his love for his 

Rachael, abused and slandered as she was. That, by the way, makes 
the prettiest love story in all the history of love making. 

GROVER CLEVELAND 

What descendant of the foot-sore, ragged, sorely distressed sol- 
| dier, who stacked arms for the last time on the fateful field of 

Appomattox, can ever forget or forgive the reconstruction period— 

“the tragic era” of southern history, out of which comes the next 
| great figure in the history of our party? 

Cleveland, gruff and unyielding, was by no means the intellectual 
|! equal of Jefferson, or of some of the great leaders who followed 

him, but in integrity and devotion to principle and in honesty of 
, official conduct no man in the history of this country—Republican 

or Democrat—is his superior. 

It was he, against entrenched power and greed, who first pointed 
the flaming sword of public opinion to the reeking carcass of the 
protective tariff system as the mother of the concentration of 
wealth and power in the hands of the minority who have not used 
that power as they should have, according to God's eternal laws 
of justice, but only to exploit and oppress labor, agriculture, and 
small business. Time cannot dim the glory of this achievement. 
And it was he, too, who first crystalized into living, potential 
thought the creed of Jefferson and Jackson that “public office is a 
public trust.” 

Mistrusted as he was, hated as he was, in his later life by the 
membership of his own party, yet the soothing truth of history 
shows him to have been as brave, as honest, as devoted, as patriotic 
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a man as ever occupied the White House, and yet he was denounced 
as “the tool of Wall Street,” his personal life paraded in the vilest 
manner before a curious public, and he was abused as terribly as 
any man who ever served in this great capacity, and in terms that 
are still in use. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


The entrance of William Jennings Bryan upon the arena of 
politics is one of the most dramatic occurrences in the history of 
our country. The fortunes of the party were never at a lower ebb. 
Cynicism, lethargy, hopelessness, indifference gripped it near unto 
death. It was his matchless eloquence, his incomparable Cross of 
Gold and Crown of Thorns deliverance at the Chicago convention 
that thrilled the listless, inert, d party organization with 
his own boundless enthusiasm and faith in the power of the 
people—thrilled it into the militant party of its fathers. 

He revived its fight spirit and rescued it from the secret 
precincts of the politician and delivered it back to the people, to 
whom Jackson had entrusted it more than a generation ‘ore. 

Bryan was essentially a crusader and e He spent half 
of his life and energies battling to rescue the body and the other 
half in crying forth in the wilderness, even as did John the 
Baptist, that all just governments are instituted for all the people. 
For more than a quarter of a century he, more than any other 
man in its history, not excepting those preceding him or those 
succeeding him, dominated the policies and thinking of the Demo- 
cratic Party. He exercised a power greater than that of Jefferson 
or Jackson and, more than any other influence, brought back to 
the party its soul. 

More than any other individual or combination of individuals, 
he is responsible for three of the most pregnant amendments to 
the Federal Constitution: The income-tax amendment, the direct- 
S amendment, and the woman's suffrage amend- 
ment. 

It is true that the party apparently went to smash over his 
“free silver” doctrine; the fact is the — — had to come. It was 
the result of the head-on collision of irreconcilable differences of 
thought within the party, of which “free silver” was only a symp- 
tom. It was the age-old struggle of the unorganized masses as 
against the organized, highly financed, and intelligently guided 
minority. But, whatever may be said, it was he who heaters 
the party to a renewal of its Jacksonian character, to a revival 
of its Jeffersonian idealism, and a return of it to the unflinching 
courage of Clevelandism. And, more important than all these, 
it was he who carried it through the fiery furnace in preparation 
for the coming of a new type of man in the politics of the 
Nation—the intellectual idealist, the scholar, Woodrow Wilson. 

And yet who of us of middle life does not remember the con- 
temporaneous denunciations of him as “humbug,” “fraud,” 
“montebank,” “de e,” “faker,” “fool,” “selfish to the degree 
of seeking dicta p in the country.” All these are current in 
present-day literature. 


WOODROW WILSON 


Wilson ranks second only to Jefferson as an intellectual reformer 
and visionist. He was the first great liberal in politics to attain the 
Presidency in three-quarters of a century of its < 

He, too, saw through the eyes of the people, and his heartbeat 
was with theirs. He hated special privilege and hypocrisy and 
wrongdoing in public or in private life, as became the true covenan- 
tor. With it all he had a genius for constructive statesmanship. His 
first 4 years brought about more reform legislation than any similar 
4 years in the legislative or executive history of the country. He 
gave us the income-tax law, the election of Senators by popular 
vote, suffrage for women, the creation of the Tariff Commission, the 
Clayton Act, which lifted labor out of the category of a “commodity,” 
the Federal Trade Commission as a shield of small business against 
the arrogance and brutality of its big business competitor; and, for 
the first time, gave the farmer through the Farm Loan Act the privi- 
lege of financing his own needs and requirements, But, more than 
all of these, was the enactment of the Federal Reserve Act, regarded 
by all students of economics as the greatest piece of constructive 
legislation in 75 years of our history. His administration, perhaps 
more than any other administration of this country, is the com- 
pletest refutation of the idea, current even in the days of Hamilton, 
that the Democratic Party is incapable of efficient administration or 
constructive thinking. This great record of sound, liberal legisla- 
tion threw the old-line Republicans into jitters, so much so that its 
chief spokesman attacked Mr. Wilson as “undermining the founda- 
tions of Americanism.” - 
ae familiar, my fellow Democrats, is that expression to you and 

me. 

And then came the great world tragedy, to keep us out of which 
he fought with all the furious spirit of his nature, so much so as 
to bring upon himself such a torrent of abuse and vilification as 
few men have ever had to bear. 

He mobilized the greatest army of men and women this Nation 
ever saw, equipped it, sent it 3,000 miles away from home, to add new 
glory to the fighting record of America, He brought them back and 
provided for them and for their families as never before have 
ex-soldiers and their families been provided for by any government. 
And with all the agp i the most thorough investigation of 
157 different hostile co ttees, at an expenditure of over a 


dollars, failed to disclose a major misuse of public funds. The his- 
tory of the financing of the Civil War reeks with dishonesty, and 
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who has forgotten the odoriferous story of the embalmed beef days 
of the War with Spain? A Democrat may sometimes be dumb, 
sometimes indifferent, sometimes visionary, sometimes dreamful, 
but, glory to God, he is generally honest in public and in private life. 

As a war leader, Wilson stands head and shoulders above his con- 
temporaries of other countries, and he must be accorded the 
encomium, “The greatest war President of this country.“ 

He brought his people to a height of idealism never before 
attained, and yet, who of us does not remember the abuse of this 
great and pure man, the vilification of him, the ghoullike pursuit 
of him, even to his stricken couch as he lay in the throes of the 
last call—a more cruel, more dastardly, hellish attack has never 
been made upon mortal man. 

THE INTERLUDE 

Then the 12 years following saw our country sink to its lowest 
spiritual levels. ‘The last of the trinity of his successors was Her- 
bert Hoover, who nurses the empty phantom of a “return from 
Elba.” Through the 4 years, in which Hoover fiddled even as Nero 
did, the country was rushing with ever-increasing rapidity toward 
the gruesome shores of disaster, and, bear in mind, failure of 
democracy at this time would have engulfed the world in universal 


chaos. 

Railroad systems, big and little, were facing utter bankruptcy; 
great insurance companies with widespread assets, unable to realize 
upon them, faced the danger of inability to meet their death claims. 
Bank failures became the order of the day until more than 11,000 
of them had closed their doors, locking up more than $4,000,000,000 
of the people's money and utterly destroying the people's confi- 
dence in them. Twenty million men, women, and children walked 
the streets and highways, their homes locked behind them, their 
future impenetrable darkness, “dulled to rapture and despair, 
stolid, and stunned”; bankruptcy courts became the home of 
merchants, big and little; the fat dividends of factories went chill 
upon their banked furnaces; shipping disappeared from our har- 
bors. Our agriculture, scource of the Nation’s food and clothing, 
was in despair, facing a future where no sun brightened the day 
nor moon mellowed the night. Two hundred thousand farm 
homes in the year preceding became empty under foreclosure war- 
rants and a million farm men, women, and children were trans- 
formed from God's first and noblest calling of man into pitiful 
beggars upon the highway. Judges were dragged from the bench 
for performing their duties under the law. Stores were smashed 
in broad daylight and food taken against starvation. Revolution, 
stark, naked, bloody, desperate, was in the making. People were 
hungry; children were crying for bread and milk. Revolutions 
come out of hunger—never out of contentment. Dictatorship feeds 
upon discontent. It slinks away from contentment. The greatest 
economic and social crisis in its history faced the world. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


And then the man for the crisis, as in all the crises of the 
world, “And he stood between the living and the dead and the 
plague was stayed.” He closed the banks to save the banking sys- 
tem and the people’s deposits. He gave us laws for banking re- 
form. He restored the confidence of the people in the banks with 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. He heard the cries of suffer- 
ing. He set in motion the processes to stop them. He realized 
the fundamental importance of agriculture in the scheme of 
American economics. He gave it a source of stable and certain 
credit through the Farm Credit Administration. He sought, 
through the Agricultural Adjustment Act, to put agriculture on a 
parity with business and industry, to raise prices above the cost 
of production, and sought to give it a reasonable profit for labor 
and capital involved. 

He gave us the Federal Housing Act to stabilize the home owning 
urban situation. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was revitalized and 
placed in the hands of a man whose sympathies were with the 
common man of the street and the farm, and who had such a 
wide knowledge of business as to know where and how to act. 

He made the “mighty rich” to contribute to the support of the 
Government. 

He gave to labor the right of collective bargaining. 

He fought for the rights of labor as no man in our time has 
fought. He gave it the Wagner Act and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, which puts labor in the matter of bargaining on equal- 
ity with the employer. 

He has driven forever from this country the disgrace of the alms- 
house, and no longer may we recite the tragic poem Over the 
Hill to the Poor House. 

He rescued business from panic, anarchy, and brutal competition 
by the National Recovery Act. 

He brought social security, peace of mind to the aged, the blind, 
and infirm. 

His great heart reached out to embrace in humanitarian affection 
that type of the American people less favored among us. 

This man who “stood between the living and the dead” is the 
man whem we of South Carolina have followed as “a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night,” and, here on this 
solemn occasion, we again renew our allegiance and support, whole- 
heartedly and without stint, to the great humanitarian objectives 
ponera 3 regen dee bah reg them to the leader of his party, 

e President of his country; outstanding e of the world 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. pii 
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Failure and Fallacy of Pump Priming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, April 20), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY, MAY 21, 1938 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the 
distinguished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BAILEY] 
under the auspices of the National Grange (National Broad- 
casting Co.) on May 21, 1938. The subject of the address is 
The Failure and Fallacy of Pump Priming. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Reccrp, as follows: 


I suppose that most of those who hear me today are puzzled by 
our situation—puzzled by what has happened to them, When we 
began the borrowing-lending-spending program they were prom- 
ised recovery, permanent recovery, and prosperity, But here 
we are, having spent $40,000,000,000 on Government in 5 years, 
fully $20,000,000,000 of it in gifts, loans, grants, and bonuses, and 
the depression is still with us and rapidly growing worse. 

All commodity prices are low and threaten to go lower—corn, 
hogs, wheat, cotton, steers. The number of the unemployed is 
12,000,000, and it is rising And we have to show for the billions 
we borrowed and spent and still owe, a Federal Treasury threat- 
ened with bankruptcy under the load of $37,000,000,000 of debt. 
If not happier, we ought at least to be wiser. 

One would think that what has happened would be sufficient 
to teach every teachable person that the borrowing-spending- 
lending policy is no remedy for depression. And one might say 
that what has happened is sufficient to teach every teachable per- 
son that our borrowing-spending-lending policy works against 
recovery, makes matters worse not better, prevents prosperity, 
as every reasonable person should have known to begin with. 

It is my judgment that this borrowing-spending-lending policy 
is harder on the farmers and the workers than on any others; that 
it depresses their prices and wages; and that its one sure effect 
must be to make their situation worse. Not good for anyone, 
it hits them hardest of all, since every dollar of the public debt 
and the interest thereon must come from the commodities and 
the goods which they produce. Every other class can pass the 
burden of taxes on, as the President once said, but the farmers 
and the workers, while appearing to pay little or no Federal 
taxes, in fact must in the nature of the case pay about 75 percent 
of them all, The merchant may load his taxes into his price, 
the landlord may load his tax into the rent, but a farmer cannot 
load his tax into his eggs or wheat or cotton; and the worker 
cannot load his tax into his wage. They pay taxes both when 
they sell and when they buy, as they work or eat or sleep. 

Nevertheless, now that the new depression has come on us 
again, the administration is proceeding to go into the borrowing- 
lending-spending business as heavily as ever. It is unwilling to 
learn the lesson for which the American people now owe $20,- 
000,000,000 in bonds and notes issued the last 5 years. I wonder 
how much it is going to take to teach a lesson that history has 
taught in every age, and that men were supposed to accept as 
demonstrated common sense. 

Let me make a distinction. A government may go into debt 
to win a war, and no one can complain so long as that is the 
purpose. A government: may go into debt to relieve against 
severe emergency with relief money or loans to hard-pressed 
debtors, and no one may complain. But the purpose here is to 
prevent destruction, not to create prosperity. I have no protest 
against reasonable expenditures for relief, but when these expen- 
ditures are advocated as a means of recovery or prosperity, I 
shudder at the shallowness of the thinking that entertains the 
thought. 

If prosperity or recovery were so easily to be had, we would 
never have had a depression, we would never have another. All 
we would have to do when we saw a depression coming would 
te to borrow and lend and spend. But just as families cannot 
live on borrowed money; just as business must produce and sell 
rather than run to the bank for income, the whole people must 
depend for recovery upon industry, upon productivity, upon en- 
terprise, upon selling and buying, and upon profits. It is the 
dollar that is earned, not the dollar that is owed, that makes 
for recovery; it is the profit or surplus in hand, not the note in 
the creditor’s hands that makes prosperity and employment. 

No one has spoken more solemnly to the American people on 
this subject than has the present President of the United States. 
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Shortly after he became President he said to the Congress on 
March 10, 1933: 

“For 3 long years the Federal Government has been on the 
road toward bankruptcy. Too often in recent history liberal 
governments have been wrecked on the rocks of loose fiscal policy. 
We must avoid this danger.” 

I may ask, If we were on the road to cy In March 1933, 
which way have we been going ever since, and how far down that 
road are we now? Our deficit in March 1933 was a little more 
than $3,000,000,000. Now it is near $20,000,000,000, 

The President was right in March 1933. His warning at that 
time is six times more impressive now. Nevertheless, he is recom- 
mending more pump priming and an expenditure which means 
another annual deficit June 30, 1939, of more than $3,000,000,000. 
Take the President's word for it—that is the road to bankruptcy. 
If he would avoid the wreck of the liberal Government of which 
he is the executive head, why does he insist that we go right on 
down the road which he knows is the road to and the 
way to wreck? 

No one can argue for such a course on the ground of necessity, 
for to do so is to argue that our only remedy is national bank- 
ruptcy and the wreck of the President’s liberal government on the 
rocks of loose fiscal policy, which is no remedy whatever. 

On the other hand, it may reasonably be argued that the bor- 
rowing-lending-spending policy has proved itself without value as 
a means of recovery, and also that the only way to real recovery 
and the restoration of the American people to their accustomed 
p! ity is the way of a balanced Budget, of certain financial 
policy, and dependence upon and encouragement of private enter- 

instead of public spending. 

The same system and methods that built up this country and 
made the American people the most prosperous of all the world, 
past and present, may again be relied upon. The mere fact that 
there were abuses, that there was a severe collapse, does not dis- 
credit the system. We cannot demand perfection of any human 
system. We may correct abuses, we may profit by severe experi- 
ences, but that does not mean the rejection of a system that has 
worked for 140 years so much better than any other in all the 
experience of mankind that it has commanded the confidence and 
compelled the admiration of all nations. 

The expenditures of our Government have exceeded its income 
by from one to four thousand millions of dollars every year for 
9 years; and we know that the deficit for the tenth year will be 
one of the greatest of all. We have reached the danger point. 
There are those who think we have passed the danger point. 
There are those who believe that we cannot turn back now. They 
are preparing for the worst. 

I know it will be difficult to turn back. But I know we are 
going down the road to ruin and, therefore, we must turn back 
or prepare to arrive at no distant date at that dread destination. 
I believe we will turn back, because I have faith in the American 
people. 

You ask me, why does Congress not turn back? I will tell you: 
Members of the Congress like to please people. There are many 
groups ever demanding more and more appropriations. They are 
told by the designing that men who vote against the pump-prim- 
ing appropriations for public buildings and the like are without 
sympathy, are not friends of the people. Those who want the 
money make their voices heard. Those who do not wish the 
money to be paid out are often silent. Congress as a whole will 
respond to popular demand as it is made. ‘This is the explanation. 

It has become the fashion in this country to make demands 
for money from the Congress. It has become a matter of local 
rivalry and civic pride to get Federal projects in towns and cities 
throughout the country. The motive is not to provide employ- 
ment; the motive is to gratify pride and to enjoy the luxury of 
Federal buildings, power plants, water and sewer works, swimming 
pools, parks, playgrounds, etc., at Federal expense—that is, by 
having others pay for them in whole or in part. The farmers 
are getting little or nothing out of these projects; but they will 
pay for them. The benefit is for a few, but the burden is upon all. 

This thing must stop. It is wrecking the best Government the 
world ever knew and the best people on earth. It is more 
responsible for the falling farm prices than any other one cause. 

I am making no objection to necessary appropriations for relief 
of the deserving unemployed. The necessity of relief is one thing; 
the folly of the discredited pump priming is quite another. But 
I will say that our W. P. A. relief is too costly. It comes to more 
than $900 per year for each person on the roll—and $900 is more 
than the average income of many who have jobs. Calculate it 
yourself: 2,800,000 on relief; Federal appropriations for 8 months, 
$1,426,000,000. Added by States and localities, 25 percent. Total, 
$1,750,000,000 for 2,800,000 on relief 7 months, which is at the 
rate of more than $900 for each person on the rolls. Too much 
overhead, too much waste. The entire W. P. A. ought to be re- 
formed and put on a nonpolitical and economical basis. And it 
ought not to be made a Cabinet department. 

I will conclude with a quotation from the resolution of the 
National Grange, which I most heartily endorse: 

“Briefly surveying the national field, we are in full accord with 
the declared purpose of President Roosevelt to balance the Fed- 
eral Budget without undue deiay. 

“George Washington gave us good advice when he said in his 
farewell address: ‘Cherish public credit.“ He was on the right 
track, too, when he added: ‘One method of preserving it is to use 
it as sparingly as possible.’ 
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“The national debt has now reached a figure of approxima’ 
$37,000,000,000. If the funded debt of the States and their vase 
subdivisions be added, it gives us a total of approximately $54,- 
000,000,000. Reducing this vast sum to a per capita basis, we 
find that each man, woman, and child in the country owes nearly 
$420. We may try to console ourselves with the thought that the 
public debt is in no sense a private obligation on the part of any 
one of us. But the fact is that the public debt must be paid 
by the toil, sweat, and sacrifice of the private taxpayer. In effect 
it is a mortgage on every farm and every home of the land. 

“While it was necessary and proper to use the public credit 
within reasonable limits to tide us through the emergency caused 
by the depression that began 8 years ago, the time has come when 
it is fair to ask the question: If we of this generation cannot 
pay our own way, how can we expect the coming generation to 
meet its obligations and pay our debts in the bargain?’ 

“There is only one basis upon which any government can en- 
dure, and that is that the people must support the Government; 
any attempt to reverse this process, asking the Government to 
support the people, must result in disaster.” 

Mark those figures in the Grange resolution. Mark the Presi- 
dent’s warning as quoted, and remember we are now about to 
add to that towering debt five billions more in one year. 

In the words of the President: “We must avoid this danger.” 


Youth and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, April 20), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES P. POPE, MAY 31, 1938 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a copy of 
a radio address delivered by the able junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Pore] May 31, 1938, before the American Youth 
Congress, on the subject Youth and Peace. I take the 
liberty to ask that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor as follows: 


There is a classic story of a wanderer lost in a desert dying of 
thirst, searching for an oasis, Without a compass this traveler 
comes upon the tracks of someone who has gone that way before. 
He follows the trail, hoping it will lead him to safety. Gradually 
other footprints join the trail. It becomes a well-traveled path, and 
as our traveler sinks down exhausted to die, he realizes that he has 
poen moving in a circle. The wise traveler charts a course by the 


Such is the course of the world as it wanders in search of lasting 
peace. For centuries each generation has labored to rebuild the 
economic ruins of the warfare of its predecessor, and having rebuilt, 
goes marching off to war and bequeaths economic ruin to its 
successor. 

Two decades ago humanity held an abiding conviction that the 
age of warfare was passed. A mighty effort was made to bring na- 
tions to a realization that they must settle disputes by peaceful 
means; that they must adopt an international system of law and 
order if civilization survives. Today a generation has not quite 
passed, but warfare has commenced in Europe and the Far East. 
Nationalistic dictatorships are kindling a much larger conflict. 

It is difficult to see how Japan hopes to gain by waging war with 
China. It is impossible to imagine how any European nation will 
profit from war. No matter who claims victory, all must pay for 
war with the lives of their finest young men, and with the reduc- 
tion of their peoples to destitution and financial ruin. Objectively, 
it seems stupid, doesn’t it, that nations do not stop following their 
own paths from war to destitution and back to war again. 
are lost in a desert of international barbarism. Relations between 
the nations have not improved very much in the last thousand 
years. Immediately following the World War we thought they had, 
but like the ancient Egyptians who returned to their fleshpots or 
the dog which returned to his vomit, nations have returned to the 
war system. If we could claim the same amount of progress toward 
preventing war as we do in scientific development of methods of 
destruction, war would be at an end. 

The problem is one which invites the intelligence and construc- 
tive energy of all youth, more especially young Americans. Just 
as the lost traveler charts a course by the stars to avoid self- 
deception, so must youth chart its course on ideals to find a way 
toward better understanding among the nations. The ideals which 
I commend to you are economic democracy and international 
cooperation. 
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It is not the nature of human beings to commit murder, nor 
is it their nature to expose themselves to death or permanent 
disability, if it can be avoided. Why is it, then, that Germany, 
Italy, and Japan have become armed camps, engaged in aggressive 
warfare—warfare which is without provocation or reasonable ex- 
planation? It is simply because the people of those countries are 
Teduced to desperation. 

Men prize highly their political and religious freedom, but.self- 
preservation is a greater force. When millions are hungry, when 
children are undernourished and there is no apparent hope of 
relief, they will forego their hard-won civil liberties on a leader's 
promise of an opportunity to make a living. Once a nation is 
mobilized by dictatorial government, war propaganda begins. It 
teaches the “glory” of war and that battlefield butchery is a noble 
profession. 

The efforts of dictators do not stop with corruption of their own 
‘people. Their efforts to spread fascism in neighboring nations are 
never ending. Powerful radio stations in dictator-controlled Eu- 
ropean nations are now sending Fascist propaganda to South 
America. Congressional committees have found evidences of simi- 
lar propaganda campaigns within the United States. Fascism can- 
not take root among a democratic, peace-loving people so long as 
they have a reasonable opportunity to obtain a decent income. 

I strongly urge that the youth of the Nation who one day will 
be conducting the affairs of the Nation keep uppermost in mind 
the necessity of a decent standard of living to American workmen 
and farmers. As industry and agriculture advance technologically, 
provision must be made for all the people to share equitably in 
the benefits. In this way we can avoid the pitfall into which Eu- 
ropean democracies have stumbled. We can prevent the occur- 
rence in America of any substantial group of people who, in 
desperation and want, will turn to foreign political doctrine as an 
economic salvation. 

Democracy can do this job, if you young people want to do it. 
' The Nation will get out of democracy just what its people put 
into it. 

The other ideal of which I spoke—international cooperation—has 
frequently been termed “an impossible dream.” Like all ideals, 
it is not easy to accomplish. The rulers of nations have never been 
able to bring about a practical application of the principle of inter- 
national cooperation to prevent war. 

A good many Stone Age philosophers must have growled to each 
other that it would be impossible to organize society to prevent 
murder, robbery, and cannibalism. It was not easy, but it was 
measurably accomplished. Our communities, our States, and our 
Nation have put down lawlessness, and with the entire force of the 

organized community have accomplished law and order. Individual 
' citizens are protected in their lives, their property, and their privi- 
leges by the collective force of all the people. When the people of 
the earth become strongly enough convinced that they want no 
more war, they can and will establish a system of cooperation among 
nations to prevent war. If there had been no impediment, the 
States of the Union would have gone to war on countless occasions. 
The impediment was found in the availability of machinery with 
which to settle those disputes by peaceful means. The courts of 
the United States have on many occasions decided disputes which, 
| if left unsettled, would have caused war between the States as 
serious as the wars in Europe today. No matter what language they 
speak, the people of the earth are human. have similar 
instincts and ideals. They have a powerful latent desire to estab- 
lish peace and order among the nations of the earth and to outlaw 
war forever as an instrument of international policy. This desire 
cannot be attained through despotic forms of government. It can- 
not be attained without the joint effort of the great nations of the 
' world. 

The ideals of economic justice, democracy, and peace, therefore, 
must remain the goals toward which humanity will strive, and 
| youth, with high courage and devotion, must carry forward the 
, Mighty task of approaching these goals—the task of translating the 
, ideals of Lincoln and of Wilson into reality. 

I salute the youth of every land and bid them godspeed in this 
Work. 


Farm Credit Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, April 20), 1938 


SUMMARY OF A THE 
AD; 


CHIEVEMENTS OF FARM CREDIT 
MINISTRATION, 1933-38 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rxconb a summary of the achievements 
of the Farm Credit Administration from 1933 to 1938, 


There being no other objection, the summary was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Farm Credit Administration, established by Executive order 


effective May 27, 1933, consolidated within one organization sub- 


stantially all the powers and functions of existing Federal agen- 
cles dealing primarily with agricultural credit. The activities of 
the Farm Credit Administration thus established have since been 
broadened to extend the principle of cooperative agricultural credit, 
successfully practiced for 21 years by the Federal land banks, 
to all phases of agriculture in the United States, 


FARM MORTGAGE CREDIT 


The Federal land banks were established in 1917 under the 
authority of the Federal Farm Loan Act. They are permanent 
institutions designed to provide long-term amortized first mort- 
gage loans for agriculture at rates of interest in keeping with the 
cost of borrowed funds plus a margin sufficient to cover operating 
expenses and losses on loans. The contract rate of interest on 
these loans at the present time is 4 percent for loans made through 
national farm-loan associations. Land Bank Commissioner loans 
were authorized by the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 to 
aid in the task of refinancing burdensome farm indebtedness on 
a long-term amortized basis. Such loans may be made on first 
and second mo on real and personal property. The con- 
tract rate of interest on these loans is 5 t. 

Although the United States Government owns approximately 
50 percent of the capital stock of the Federal land banks and all 
of the capital stock of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
the major source of funds for Federal land banks and Land 
Bank Commissioner loans is the public sale of Federal farm-loan 
bonds issued by the Federal land banks and of Government-guar- 
anteed Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation bonds. Federal farm- 
loan bonds are not guaranteed as to either interest or principal 
by the Government. 

Over 550,000 farmers have availed themselves of the facilities 
offered by the Federal land banks and the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner from May 1, 1933, to the end of March 1938, and have 
secured farm-mortgage credit in the ate amount of over 
$2,250,000,000. Over $1,300,000,000 of this amount has been loaned 
by the Federal land banks and approximately $950,000,000 has been 
loaned by the Land Bank Commissioner. 

During the emergency period in 1933 and 1934, about 90 percent 
of the Federal land-bank and Land Bank Commissioner Ioan pro- 
ceeds was used to refinance indebtedness. In the course of this 
refinancing creditors frequently scaled down their claims to bring 
the borrower’s indebtedness within the amount which could be 
loaned by the banks and the Commissioner. Such scale-downs 
were made on approximately 26 percent of the applications closed 
as loans from May 1933 through December 1937, and the amount of 
the scale-down on these loans averaged approximately 30 percent 
of the prior indebtedness, Scale-downs have amounted altogether 
pete gad Pe on debts refinanced from May 1, 1933, to the 
e 

Another benefit obtained by the farmers who refinanced their 
debts through the Federal land banks and the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner was the reduction in the contract rate of interest on their 
loans from an average of 6.2 percent to less than 5 percent. On 
all debts refinanced through the end of 1937 this permanent saving 
amounts to approximately $42,000,000 annually. In addition, Fed- 
eral land-bank borrowers (since 1933) and Land Bank Commis- 
sioner borrowers (since July 1937) have had the advantage of tem- 
porarily reduced interest rates made possible by congressional ap- 
propriations. During the year ending June 30, 1938, these addi- 
tional savings to land-bank borrowers will total approximately 
$32,000,000 and to Land Bank Commissioner borrowers, approxi- 
mately $7,500,000. The total of such savings to June 30, 1938, 
will approximate $128,150,000. 

In addition to the refinancing program and the tem reduc- 
tion in interest rates, provision was made whereby the Federal land 
banks were authorized to grant extensions of time to worthy bor- 
rowers, who through no fault of their own were unable to meet the 
payments on their loans. To enable the banks to make such exten- 
sions, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to subscribe to 
the paid-in surplus of the banks in amounts equal to the loan 
installments, tax, insurance, and other advances extended. The 
bp =. such payments to June 30, 1938, will total approximately 

As a result of the py rier in general agricultural condi- 
tions through 1937 and the aid rendered by the refinancing pro- 
gram and other emergency measures adopted by the Farm Credit 
Administration, the rate of foreclosure in the United States has 
dropped from a high of 38.8 per 1,000 farms for the year en 
March 15, 1933, to 18.1 for the year ending March 15, 1937, and 
this rate is continuing to decline. Also the percent of Federal 
land-bank loans with all matured installments paid in full has 
increased from a low of 45 percent in July 1933, to almost 80 
percent on March 31, 1938. 

Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner foreclosures 
during the years 1934 through 1937 accounted for about 17 per- 
cent of the farm foreclosures by all lenders, but during the same 
period the percent of the farm mortgage debt held by these insti- 
tutions ranged from 18 percent to 40 percent, and averaged 34 
percent for the period. 

With the return of more normal agricultural conditions, the 
emergency program of the Federal land banks has been largely 
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completed. They have, therefore, been able to devote more time 
to the strengthening of national farm loan associations which are 
local cooperatively owned associations through which farmers have 
access to the Federal land banks. There were 4,512 active associa- 
tions on December 31, 19377. 


With the decline in the demand for refinancing there has been 


an increase in the tage of loans made for the purchase of 
farms. During 1937 about 21 percent of the loan proceeds was 
used for this purpose, and over 19,000 farm purchases in the 
amount of over $50,000,000 were financed by Federal land banks 
and Land Bank Commissioner loans and the sale of Federal land- 
bank farms on mortgage and contract terms. 

The functions taken over by the Farm Credit Administration in 
1933 included general supervisory authority ovér the joint-stock 
land banks, which are private institutions established in accord- 
ance with the Federal Farm Loan Act to make amortized farm- 
mortgage loans with the proceeds of the sale of tax-exempt farm- 
loan bonds. The Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 placed 
these institutions in liquidation. As of May 1, 1933, joint-stock 
land banks had $435,000,000 of farm mortgage loans outstanding 
and $494,000,000 of bonds outstanding. As of March 31, 1938, 
about 77 percent of the mortgage loans had been liquidated, leav- 
ing $98,000,000 outstanding, while 66 percent of the bonds had 
been retired, leaving about $167,000,000 outstanding at the end 
of March. 


SHORT-TERM PRODUCTION CREDIT 


Under the Farm Credit Act of 1933, Congress provided assistance 
to farmers and stockmen in building a system of local cooperative 
production credit associations designed to make loans on crop and 
chattel security and serve as permanent sources of short- and 
intermediate-term credit. These associations, 538 of which were in 
operation on March 31, 1938, make loans to farmers who have a 
basis for sound credit. The present interest rate is 5 percent, 

The greater part of the capital stock of the production-credit 
associations is owned by 12 production-credit corporations (one 
in each farm-credit district) which were established in 1933 to 
organize, assist in the capitalization of, and to supervise the ac- 
tivities of the production credit associations. The remainder of 
the capital stock is owned by the farmer members of the associa- 
tions who must own stock equal to 5 percent of the amount bor- 
rowed. The amount of capital stock of production credit associa- 
tions owned by farmer borrowers as of March 31, 1938, was over 
$13,000,000. 

From organization through March 31, 1938, production credit 
associations made almost 950,000 loans in the amount of nearly 


$900,000,000. Loans outstanding as of March 31, 1938, amounted ' 


to over $160,000,000. 

The Federal intermediate-credit banks provide loan funds for the 
production crédit associations. These banks, of which there are 12, 
one in each farm-credit district, were organized pursuant to the 
Agricultural Credits Act of 1923, to supply short-term credit for 
purposes more suited to the seasonal needs of agriculture than 
are usually granted by commercial banks. Loans and discounts 
made by these banks may have a maturity of not more than 3 
years. The banks may make loans to and discount for State and 
national banks, livestock loan companies, and other private financ- 
ing institutions as well as for production credit associations and 
banks for cooperatives. The present discount rate in the con- 
tinental United States is 2 percent. Federal intermediate-credit 
banks obtain the major part of their loan funds through the sale 
of collateral trust debentures to the investing public. From May 
1. 1933, through March 31, 1938, the intermediate-credit banks 
have extended credit in the total amount of almost $2,000,000,000, 
of which about $230,000,000 was outstanding on the latter date. 

As the production credit associations took over the function 
of f production credit, the regional agricultural credit 
corporations which were emergency organizations organized in 
1932 for making loans direct to farmers and stockmen were placed 
in liquidation. The amount of regional agricultural credit cor- 
poration loans outstanding on March 31, 1938, was approximately 
$15,000,000. 

In addition to assisting farmers to build a cooperative system 
of short-term production credit, Congress has from time to time 
authorized emergency crop and feed loans from Government funds 
to meet the credit requirements of those farmers who do not 
have a basis for credit through the permanent institutions. This 
is the only type of loan now being made by the Farm Credit 
Administration from Government appropriations. A total of $162,- 
000,000 has been loaned for this purpose from May 1, 1933, through 
the end of March 1938. In addition, about $72,000,000 was loaned 
in 1934 and 1935 to farmers in drought-stricken areas, primarily 
for the purpose of maintaining foundation herds of livestock in 
areas seriously affected by the drought. At the end of March 
1938, about $119,000,000 of emergency crop and feed loans and 
about $56,000,000 of drought-relief loans were outstanding. 

CREDIT FOR FARMERS’ COOPERATIVES 

To meet the credit needs of associations of farmers engaged 
in marketing farm products, purchasing farm supplies or per- 
forming farm business services, 12 district banks for cooperatives 
located in each of the farm-credit districts, and a Central Bank 
for Cooperatives, located in Washington, D. C., were established 
under the Farm Credit Act of 1933. 

These banks make three types of loans to farmers’ cooperative 
associations: Commodity loans, operating capital loans, and loans 
on physical facilties. The current interest rates on these loans 
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are 2 percent, 3 percent, and 4 percent, respectively. Commodity 
loans are rediscounted with the Federal intermediate credit banks. 

From organization through March 81, 1938, loans have been 
made to cooperative associations for almost $330,000,000 by the 
13 banks for cooperatives. Loans in the amount of approximately 
$82,000,000 were outstanding as of March 31, 1938. 

Following the establishment of the banks for cooperatives, the 
Agricultural Marketing Act revolving fund, established in 1929, 
to make loans to farmers’ cooperative associations and to stabiliza- 
tion corporations, was placed in liquidation. On March $1, 1938, 
loans from this fund were outstanding in the amount of 
$27,000,000. 

FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


In addition to its agricultural credit activities, the Farm Credit 
Administration is charged with the duty of chartering, regulating, 
and examining Federal credit unions established under the act of 
June 26, 1934. A Federal credit union is defined as a cooperative 
association for the purpose of promoting thrift among its mem- 
bers and creating a source of credit for provident or productive 
purposes, Membership in a Federal credit union is limited to 
groups having a common bond of occupation or association or to 
py within a well-defined neighborhood, community, or rural 


The first Federal credit union was chartered on October 1, 1934, 
and during the period ended March 31, 1938, a total of 2,684 
charters had been granted. This rate of evidences the 
widespread interest in the credit union method of saving and 
borrowing and is of particular interest in view of the fact that 
these credit unions do not depend for their operation on Govern- 
ment loans or financial aid of any kind. : 

As of December 31, 1937, the 2,153 reporting Federal credit unions 
in the United States had a total membership of 454,987 and a 
total share balance of almost $17,000,000. These credit unions have 
made over 645,000 loans for over $50,000,000 from 
through December $1, 1937, and had about 202,000 loans outstand- 
ing in the total amount of over $15,000,000 on December 31, 1937, 


The United States Housing Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, April 20), 1938 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO ACTIVITIES AND WORK OF THE 
UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Record a statement relative to the 
activities and work of the United States Housing Authority. 
I think it is very timely, in view of the discussion which 
has occurred in the Senate today. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The re of the housing map of America is no over- 
night job, Like Rome, low-rent housing cannot be built in a 
day, or even weeks or months. This fact is so self-evident that 
the progress which has been made in the public low-rent housing 
and slum-clearance field since the enactment of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is a dual mark of achievement and 
of encouragement: Of achievement, because it demonstrates what 
concerted, cooperative action can produce within the short space 
of 7 months; of encouragement, because it evidences what the 
future holds in this challenging field. 

In any discussion of the achievements of the United States 
Housing Authority since its inception, reference must be made 
to the Federal projects (originally undertaken by the Public 
Works Administration and transferred by Executive order to the 
United States Housing Authority) which have been leased to 
local housing authorities under the United States Housing Act. 

At the time the Authority was created, two leases cove: 
Federal developments had been signed. At the present time 2 
developments have been leased and several more are now in 
the negotiation stage. 

In connection with these Federal projects it should be recalled 
that not all of the 51 Federal projects transferred were completed 
at the time of the transfer. At that time 15 of these were open 
for occupancy. At the present time 42 are open for occupancy. 

It must be remembered that the program contemplated by 
United States Housing Act is essentially a public, non-Federal pro- 
gram. In brief, this means that since the Authority may make 
financial assistance available only to public-housing agencies, these 
public-housing agencies, despite all the housing talk and research 
and discussion and literature, still remain the small end of the 
funnel. In the light of this fact, one must recognize as an un- 
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deniable result of the activities of the United States Housing Au- 


thority the fact that whereas there were only 46 local au- 
thorities in existence in the entire United States at the time the 
United States Housing Authority was created, at the present time 
there are 147 local housing authorities. 

Furthermore, since these local housing authorities exist by virtue 
of State enabling legislation, to the credit of the United States 
Housing Authority is largely due the fact that although there 
were 29 States having such legislation at the time the United 
States Housing Authority was created, at the present time there 
are 33 States having such legislation. This record is all the more 
remarkable when it is realized that the addition of these four 
States to the roll of States having such legislation occurred at the 
time when the number of States whose legislatures were meeting 
was less than it had been for some time. 

The formulation of policies, the preliminary education work, the 
preparation of the many documents required to satisfy the Au- 
thority that the conditions of the act are being observed, and the 
organization of an efficient internal staff are matters which, by 
their very nature, are time-consuming. Despite these facts, all 
preliminary details, policies and questions of local procedures have 
been cleared away to such an extent that already, earmarkings 
totaling $357,778,000 have been made for projects in 95 communi- 
ties in 23 States and the Territory of Hawaii. Of this figure, $53,- 
493,000 represents the amount covered by loan contracts which 
have been approved by the President for projects estimated to cost 
about $60,000,000. 

Po 7 following is a tabular arrangement of the material described 
ve: 


At time of 


Signed leases for Federal developments 
Federal developments opened for occupancy. 
Number of local housing authorities 
Number of States having enabling housing legislatio 
Amount of ear markings 

Amount of loan contracts executed 


The Farmer and the Pit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


BILL TO CURB DEALING IN GRAIN FUTURES, TOGETHER WITH 
REPRINT FROM THE JANUARY 1938 ISSUE OF COMMON 
SENSE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following copy of my 
bill to curb dealing in grain futures, together with reprint 
from the January 1938 issue of Common Sense entitled “The 
Farmer and the Pit, by Ernest D. MacDougall, herewith 
attached: 

IH. R. 10830, 75th Cong., 3d sess.] 
A bill to prohibit future trading in commodities through the mails 
or by any means or instruments of interstate commerce 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any person to 
deliver for transmission through the mails or in interstate com- 
merce by telegraph, telephone, wireless, or other means of com- 
munication any offer to make or execute, or any confirmation of 
the execution of, or any quotation or report of the price of, any 
contract of sale of. commodities for future delivery on or subject 
to the rules of any board of trade in the United States, or for any 

m to make or execute such contract of sale, which is or may 
used for (a) hedging any transaction in interstate commerce in 
commodities or the products or byproducts thereof, or (b) deter- 
mining the price basis of any such transaction in interstate com- 
merce, or (c) delivering commodities sold, shipped, or received in 
interstate commerce for the fulfillment thereof. The term “future 
delivery,” as used herein, shall not include any sale of any cash 
commodity for deferred shipment or delivery. 

Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

(a) The term “contract of sale” means sales, agreements of sales, 
and agreements to sell. 

(b) The term “person” means an individual, a corporation, a 
oy Ti deat an association, a trust, or any unincorporated organi- 
zation. 
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(c) The term “commodity” means wheat, cotton, rice, corn, oats, 
barley, rye, flaxseed, grain sorghums, mill feeds, butter, eggs, 


receiving the same for sale on consignment. 

(e) The term “interstate commerce” means commerce between 
any State, Territory, or possession, or the District of Columbia, and 
any place outside thereof; or between points within the same 
State, Territory, or possession, or the District of Columbia, but 
through any place outside thereof, or within any Territory or pos- 
session, or the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. All acts or parts of acts in conflict with this act are 
hereby repealed. 


(In the New Deal's efforts to stabilize farm prices at a level where 
the farmer may receive a decent income and some security several 
roundabout methods have been tried. The A. A. A. used a proc- 
essing tax and benefit payments to control production and raise 
the farmer’s income. The soil-conservation program provides for 
control of the amount of products marketed, through marketing 
“quotas” and storage of the surplus in an ever-normal granary, 
And still the control of prices, which in turn basically determine 
the farmer’s income, is left to mere 


and even more absurd than the Stock Exchange 

The author of this article, an authority on this form of speculation, 
puts it in its true light and calls for Government or cooperative 
marketing to replace it.) 

The depression began for the farmers in 1919—10 years before the 
market crash of 1929. That was because the farmers, more than 
other classes of our population, are subjects to the of an 
unfriendly market for the products of their toil. Not only is the 
farmer subject to the ill effects of fluctuations in the money market 
in Wall Street but he is also subject to the ill effects of the market 
for farm products, operated by futures gamblers in La Salle Street. 

What wages are to the industrial worker, prices of agricultural 
products are to the farmer—his only means of income. But labor, 
when well organized, can, through collective bargaining with em- 
ployers, win increasingly better wages and working conditions. 
Collective bargaining offers little to the farmers when they are con- 
fronted only with the phantom antagonist of grain-futures quota- 
tions. The farmers must look to the Government if they are to 
secure decent k 

The market for industrial products is controlled by industry it- 
self and protected by the Government against unfair foreign com- 
— 2 Those two important elements are lacking in the market 

or the products of the farm. In the first place, the farmer's 
products are not sold in a farmer’s market, but in a gambler’s 
market. In the second place, it is world prices, manipulated by 
gamblers, not American prices, that the farmer must accept as 
farm income. The farmer is forced to sell, at the whim of the bulls 
and of the bears of La Salle Street, against unfair competition from 
foreign producers. This is the system of agricultural marketing of 
which futures brokers boast. 

LO! THE POOR FARMER 


The result is that farmers are now, and for a long time have 
been, obliged to sell their products for less than it costs to pro- 
duce them in materials and the farmers’ own labor. When farm 
machinery and other things the farmer must buy are priced rela- 
tively high, the farmer must sell his products on the auction block. 

To illustrate: In 1913 the farmer could trade 135 bushels of 
wheat for a binder. In 1932, in days of dark depression, he had 
to trade 530 bushels for the same machine. In 1913 he could trade 
200 bushels of corn for a manure spreader, while in 1932 he had 
to trade 1,850 bushels. In 1913 he could trade 40 bushels of corn 
for 1,000 feet of dimension lumber, but in 1932 he had to trade 
560 bushels. 

To illustrate again: About 20 percent of the total national 
wealth is invested in farms and farm equipment. More than 20 
percent of all persons employed in the United States live and work 
on the farm. But farm incomes equal only 10 percent of the total 
national income. Farm income, for a more just distribution of 
wealth and purchasing power, should be approximately twice what 
it is today. 

The New Deal has made a serious, if not an intelligent, attack 
on the problem of the farmers. Soil conservation, ever-normal 
granary, marketing quotas, and crop insurance are steps in the 
right direction toward the goal of stabilization of agricultural 
prices on a level sufficiently high to return to the farmers at least 
their production costs. All of these things combined, however, fall 
short of the goal of true price insurance. 

HOW PRICES MAY BE CONTROLLED 

It has been well said that the best way to learn to swim is to swim. 
It is likewise true that the best way to raise agricultural prices to 
a par with the prices of industrial products is directly to raise 
agricultural prices to a par with the prices of industrial products. 
in a position to do that for themselves. The 
it for them. Agricultural economists can, 
from time to time, figure these production costs, and the Govern- 
the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitu- 
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A more effective means to the same end would be for the Govern- 
ment to act as selling agent for the farmers. A more desirable 
means to that end would be for the Government to get back of the 
farmers’ cooperative selling societies and help to build them up to 
the point where they could, as one unit, control agricultural sup- 
plies and market them in an orderly and profitable manner. 

Why has the Government not moved directly to the point of 
providing means for the reasonable and just marketing of agricul- 
tural products? Why all these roundabout devious devices, calcu- 
lated to creep up gradually and slowly in the direction of stabilized 
agricultural prices? Why is it that, while industrial products, such 
as shoes and automobiles, are not priced by the ticker tape of 
gambling bulls and bears, the price of farm products is still the 
Plaything of futures brokers? 

WHY THE GAMBLERS CONTROL 


The answer is that the Chicago Board of Trade, where prac- 
tically all of the trading in futures contracts is done, has been 
so powerful and influential that it has persuaded the country that 
it is a permanent and institution. Now stabilized prices 
and futures trading do not mix. Futures trading requires con- 
tinual instability of price quotations. One could no more play the 
futures markets if prices were stabilized than he could play at 
the roulette table if the wheel did not move. When during the 
World War the Government fixed the price of wheat the wheat 
futures market shut up shop. Yet wheat was still produced and 
sold and consumed without the futures market. And the farmers 
and the rest of the people fared pretty well. 

The indirect attempts of the New Deal to stabilize high farm prices 
have avoided the question of futures trading. A directly stabilized 
price level in the market place would automatically drive the 
gamblers out of the market. 

It is too easy to underestimate the power and the influence of 
those who own and operate the futures market. This market is 
not the market where farm products are actually bought, sold, and 
delivered. The futures market is a parasitical overgrowth on the 
body of the commodity market. The annual business of the grain 
futures gambling market runs to $4,000,000,000, and the commis- 
sions of grain-futures brokers amount to $100,000,000 a year. 
Divided among 500 futures brokers that is a prize worth fighting 
for. And this has nothing to do with the commissions paid on 
the actual sale and delivery of actual commodities. 


HOW THE ROULETTE WHEEL WORKS 


What is the futures market? It has been said that the wheat 
futures market, for example, is a market for the future delivery of 
wheat. It is, in fact, nothing of the sort. It is a market for 
the purchase and sale of futures contracts. He who buys a wheat 
futures contract bets that the ticker-tape quotations will decline. 
It is a dealing in price differences. It is a dealing in price changes 
and a dealing in price chances. Half of the tickets bear losing 
numbers, It is not a dealing in wheat. 

The courts have repeatedly and consistently declared that trad- 
ing in futures contracts is gambling and that such contracts are 
not enforcable at law. In other words, the purchase and sale of 
phantom grain, in the absence of any intention to make or to 
take delivery of any grain, is mere betting about price changes. 
Such contracts are settled (out of court) not by delivery of grain 
but by payment and collection of price differences, plus the futures 
brokers’ commissions. This in spite of the fact that the futures 
contract provides in express terms that there shall be delivery. 
Wheat, for example, is never bought, sold, or delivered in the wheat 
pit. Nor are wheat futures contracts ever dealt in at the sample 
tables of the cash (merchandise) wheat market. The two markets 
are physically and legally distinct. 

Thanks to the effective propaganda in behalf of futures trading, 
most people seem to believe that the futures market is a market 
for the future delivery of some actual commodity. Yet the fact 
is that no one ever enters the futures market with any idea of 
making or of taking delivery of anything. They enter the futures 
market with the deliberate intention of betting on price move- 
ments. Even the futures brokers regard this deception of the 
people as quite a joke. They have now abandoned all pretense 
about the futures market being a market for future delivery. 
They brush aside the decisions of the courts as “sterile progeny 
of the law.” They now rest their argument on other grounds. 


THE CASE FOR THE DEFENSE 


The position taken by proponents of futures trading is clearly 
set forth in an article by H. S. Irwin, in the June 1937 issue of the 
Illinois Law Review of Northwestern University, Chicago, III., an 
institution greatly benefited by the Patten millions. Mr. Irwin 
frankly admits that, as a matter of fact, delivery is not contem- 
plated in the futures market. He says frankly that unorganized 

in futures contracts is gambling. That is doubtless a slap 
at the bucket shops. They are bucket shops because they do not 
control the ticker tape, but must borrow or steal their quotations 
from the big board in La Salle Street. Those who own and oper- 
ate the big board always have been jealous of the bucket shops and 
have coveted their business pattonage. They regard the bucketeers 
as unfair competitors. 

Mr. Irwin makes the t that, while unorganized futures 
trading is gambling, pure and simple, yet organized futures trading 
is an economic virtue. That is of the same school of thought that 


is a great crime, but that 
institutionalized theft, of which there is a 
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are worthy of any notice. He says that the futures market makes 
hedging possible. And he also says that the futures market main- 
tains price structure. It may be readily seen that if the farmers, 
with or without Government aid, should maintain their own price 
structure, as industry does, Mr. Irwin’s second argument would 
vanish into thin air. 

As for his first argument, rather than saying that futures trad- 
ing makes hedging possible, it would be more honest to say that 
it makes hedging necessary. Thus the miller who has invested 
in 100,000 bushels of wheat in the cash (merchandise) market, 
fearing that the “bears” of the futures market will hammer the 
price down while he still holds his wheat and before he has sold 
the flour, may go into the futures market and sell a futures con- 
tract for an equivalent amount of phantom wheat. Thus he bets 
that the price will go in the direction he hopes it will not but 
fears it will go. If the price should decline, then he stands to win 
in the futures market a bet approximately equal to his loss in the 
appreciation of the value of the wheat he bought for milling into 

our. 
GAMBLING MEANS UNCERTAINTY 


But that argument goes in a vicious circle. 'The miller hedges 
in the futures market against a risk of loss which the futures 
market itself creates. If the price of wheat were fairly stable, as 
the price of the products of industry is fairly stable, he would 
have no more occasion to go into the futures market than other 
manufacturers and merchants do who have neither need nor use 
for a futures market. The miller, as a businessman, does not like 
speculation or gambling. He goes into the futures market which 
grew up after the Civil War and was at first a purely speculative or 
gambling market. ers came into the futures market at a 
later date, when they saw what the futures market was doing to 
their business. The futures market was not invented to furnish a 
means for hedging. It was invented specifically for the purpose 
of furnishing a means of speculating and gambling. 

All sellers in the futures market are short sellers. That is, 
they have nothing to sell. Eyen the miller who hedges has nothing 
to sell in the futures market. He has already bought actual wheat 
in the cash (merchandise) market, and he does not intend to de- 
liver that wheat under a futures contract. He intends to mill 
that wheat into flour and to sell the flour in the cash (merchan- 
dise) market. Every seller in the futures market, whether 
or speculator, is a short seller. If all sellers sell short, what do 
the buyers buy? They buy a chance. They buy a lottery ticket. 
That is all they buy. : 

Now comes the question: What effect does the futures market 
have on cash (merehandise) prices—on the prices received by the 
farmer for the products of his toil? It has appeared above that 
stabilization of agricultural prices would have a very definite 
effect on the futures trade. It would put it out of business. How 
does it work the other way around? 


HOW THE BIG BOARD MAKES THE FARMER POOR 


One effect of futures-market quotations on agricultural prices is 
not a direct physical effect. Futures quotations set the pace for 
cash prices downward, for they are usually lower than prices in 
the cash (merchandise) market. There is nothing quite so low in 
the world as Chicago futures quotations. They are lower than 
Liverpool. They are lower than Winnipeg. They are lower than 
Minneapolis. They are lower than Kansas City. They are the 
lowest of the low futures prices. And futures prices are lower than 
cash prices. They pull cash prices down. They pull cash prices for 
Americau-grown grain down actually below world prices. 

But what about world prices? Those who own and operate the 
futures market make the boast that they are able to hold American 
prices of wheat, corn, cotton, etc., in line with world prices. Aside 
from the matter of continual momentary fluctuations of the ticker 
tape, the Chicago futures market (where practically all of the 
futures trading is done) indeed trails the world market so far as 
quotations are concerned. But that is hardly a service to American 
agriculture. American farmers have been longing for the time to 
come when American-grown crops could be marketed in a farmers’ 
market at American—not European—prices. 

Taking this view, we may estimate the cost to the farmer. As- 
suming that statisticians find the average cost of production of 
American-grown wheat to be $1.50 per bushel, including decent 
compensation for the farmer's labor, and assuming the present 
market price of wheat, as affected by futures quotations, to be 
$1 per bushel, then the obvious effect of the futures market is 
the loss to the farmer of the difference between present prices and 
what those prices ought to be. 

But that is by no means all of the loss that is justly chargeable 
to futures trading. The unlucky ones who play the market lose 
approximately $2,000,000,000 each year. The munificent incomes 
of the futures brokers and their office affiliates, mounting to 
$100,000,000 a year, are also a charge against the futures market. 

There can be no adequate solution of the problem of agricultural 
income so long as the futures market is permitted to operate. 
The farmers must have an administrative board, sponsored by the 
farmers or by the farmers and the Government together, or spon- 
sored by the Government alone, which can adjust the prices of 
farm products, as former Senator Brookhart has well said, “Just 
as effectively as prices are fixed by the boards of the International 
Harvester, Standard Oil, or General Motors.” This, of course, 
ignores the consumer. He has not greatly benefited from the bank- 
ruptcy of the farmers, because, among other reasons, the farmer 
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is a consumer too. But the problem of raising the total national 
purchasing power, to enable consumers to buy other than sweat- 
shop products, is outside the scope of this article. At least it can 

t while the farmer 


William P. Connery, Jr. 


PATRIOT, STATESMAN, AND FRIEND 


MEMORIAL -ADDRESS 
HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of the Honorable 
WILLIAM P. CONNERY, Jr., late a Representative from the State 
of Massachusetts 
Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, “a Member, with a springtime 

soul, earnest and beloved, has passed behind this changing 

veil to that which does not change.” With those words of 
our Chaplain in our ears, we who were gathered here in the 

House of Representatives on June 16 last year, bowed in 

deep sorrow as we prepared to adjourn out of respect to the 

shockingly sudden passing of our distinguished colleague, 

WrLLTAM P. Connery, Jr., a true patriot, statesman, and 

friend. He departed from our midst nearly a year ago, but 

his untiring service to his State and Nation will ever stand 
out as a monument to his memory. 

Congressman CONNERY was BILLY Connery to everyone 
who knew him, and his inimitable personality was such as to 
endear him to all who had the pleasure of looking upon him 
asa friend. I always considered it my good fortune to have 
known Billy personally. His congressional district, the Sev- 
enth in Massachusetts, borders the district I now have the 
honor of representing here, and down through the years we 
had many an occasion to unite for a common cause. I knew 
him as the soldier, public servant, and ardent worker that he 
was; our friendship ever remained genuine and highly valued 
by me. 

Much has been said by others of the splendid war and po- 
litical records of BILLY CONNERY; so I do not propose to 
try to elaborate a great deal more on something that I be- 
lieve is already well known throughout our country. On the 
day that he died, however, I was moved to issue a brief state- 
ment conveying my grief, and I think it is fitting that I here 
quote my remarks on that occasion: 

It is difficult to pay suitable tribute to a man I had so long 
known and admired, but, certainly, labor has rarely had a more 
consistent champion in Washington than it had in Congressman 
Connery, and his loyalty and service to his fellow war veterans will 
also be greatly missed by them. 

My sadness at Congressman Connery’s untimely passing is inex- 
pressibly deep, for I realize that not only have I lost a close 

friend but so have the countless others who cherished the 
privilege of his acquaintance. 

May the memory of BLT Connery, patriot, statesman, 
and friend, continue in the hearts of Americans forevermore. 
RESOLUTION OF LYNN (MASS.) CITY COUNCIL OW DEATH OF WILLIAM P. 

CONNERY, JR. 

Lynn, Mass., neighboring community to my own native 
city of Salem, was the lifelong home of the late Congress- 
man Connery. The City Council of Lynn adopted a resolu- 
tion on the death of its fellow citizen, and a scrolled copy 
of that resolution, sent to the Speaker of this House, now 
hangs in the chamber of the Committee on Labor, of which 
Congressman ConNERY was a diligent chairman for many 
years until his passing. 

This resolution of the Lynn City Council has not hereto- 
fore been inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and inas- 
much as it seems appropriate that this be preserved in that 
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way for posterity, I herewith submit a copy that was sent to 
me, as follows: 
Crry or LYNN, 
In City Council, June 22, 1937. 

Whereas WILLIAM P. Connery, Jr., Representative in Congress 
from the Seventh Congressional District of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts for the past 15 consecutive years, has departed 
from this life; and 

Whereas his has deprived our city, State, and Nation 
of a zealous, capable, and assiduous public servant and an 
honored and highly respected citizen, the City Council of the City 
of Lynn, on behalf of the city government and of the citizens 
of the city of Lynn, sincerely the death of WILLIAM P. 
Connery, Jr., and in recognition of the faithful and efficient serv- 
ice rendered by the said Wurm P. Connery, Jr., and the great 
loss occasioned by his death, 

In regular meeting of the City Council of the City of Lynn held 
on this date, June 22, 1937: Be it 

Resolved, That the death of WILLTAx P. Connery, Jr., has taken 
from his family a loyal husband and loving father; from the 
State of Massachusetts and the Nation a faithful public official 
who was most worthy of the full trust and confidence reposed in 
him; from the city of Lynn a citizen who was highly honored 
and greatly respected by all its residents; and be it further 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City of Lynn shall cause 
these resolutions to be inscribed upon its records and that the 
city clerk, as clerk of the city council of said city of Lynn, shall 
cause a scrolled copy thereof to be sent to the widow of the said 
WILLIAM P. Connery, Jr., and to further cause a scrolled copy 
thereof to be sent to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., with the request that the same be inscribed or 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


A Comparison of Relief in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


SCHEDULE OF RELIEF AS OF MARCH 26, 1938 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I insert a tabulation of the schedule 
of relief as it appeared in the United States, March 26, 1938, 

It may be noticed that in my State of Michigan, in which 
is located the greatest industry in the Nation, the auto- 
motive industry, where men are paid the highest wages in 
the world, the number on relief is the highest of any State 
in the Nation. No reasonable person can come to any other 
conclusion than that this is the result of a State ruled by 
strikes and a State in which law and order has been disre- 
garded. 

I insert an editorial from the Daily Tribune of Royal Oak, 
Mich., of June 1, 1938: 


MICHIGAN RELIEF HIGHEST 


The two most controversial questions in the relief problem are 
work relief versus home relief, and Federal versus State, and 
local control. Statistics of W. P. A. employment, which is fur- 
nished and controlled by the Federal Government, and of gen- 
eral relief cases, with funds supplied and administered by State 
and local authorities, show startling variations in different States 
and sections of the country. 

The table below is based on figures submitted by Senator 
VANDENBERG during Senate debate on the recovery-relief bill. 
VANDENBERG compiled his figures from those offered by W. P. A. 
Administrator Hopkins during hearings on the bill before the 
Appropriations Committee of the House. 

The Federal Government through the W. P. A. is caring for 
more than half of the relief cases in all States except Maine, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, and California. 

The on of the total number of families in each State 
receiving relief in one form or the other varies from 5.5 percent 
in Maryland to 22.7 percent in Michigan. 

Assuming that each W. P. A. worker supports a family, and 
comparing the figures in the table with the total number of 
families in each State as given in the 1930 census, one family 
out of every seven, or 14.8 percent of the total number, was 
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receiving public assistance at the time the figures in the table 
were compiled. 

The number of families in the country has increased by per- 
haps two to three million since 1930, but the number of persons 
‘employed by W. P. A. has been increased by at least 200,000 
since the end of March, and the percentages are reasonably 
accurate for the present time. A further increase of 200,000 or 
more in the W. P. A. rolls is expected by the first of July. 


5 General 5 tal 
tor 
Btate Adminis- | relief cases | number 
tration February [of families 
rolls Mar. 1938 receiv 
1938 public 
‘ 
New England: 
— — —. 7,314 14, 910 11.2 
: New Hampshire A 8, 285 10, 15.6 
| et a Ln alae Ms SET SE 5, 101 3, 610 9.7 
2 97. 708 85, 010 17.9 
BN ESSE RS 12,723 12, 000 14.9 
— —. A — 21. 310 23, 600 11.5 
Total iM iE TT RR 152, 441 149, 394 ant 
SSS | | — 
Middle Atlantic: 
— AAA 204, 447 344, 000 17.4 
Şi 935 84, 800 16,6 
217, 156 238, 487 20.4 
A — Be Sines eee eee 500, 538 607,287 
| | —ͤ 
196, 168 137, 200 13,6 
84, 468 75, 000 18.3 
194, 687 205, 20.7 
120, 156 148, 006 22.7 
64, 390 57, 113 17.1 
TO ienn SE eR SR eC pe 659, 869 622,919 |.....-... 
West esa Central: 
Iowa <= 
North Dakota.. 
South Dakota... 


West South Central: 
A 


k 33, 351 4, 181 8.5 
31. 120 7.152 7.9 
59, 996 33, 500 16.6 
76, 330 13, 800 6.5 
200, 797 68, 633) }..--...... 
5 
2, 996 1, 848 8.2 
12, 021 9, 6.5 
22, 716 16, 742 9.3 
40, 547 2, 17.2 
31, 145 7, 535 6.0 
30, 115 1, 737 8.7 
38, 833 8, 202 7.2 
re ee oe 31, 241 7, 904 10.4 
District of Columbia 7, 960 2, 539 8.4 
LoT OT EEN SrA SPP RPE 217, 574 79, 498 
` — B — —— B 
East South Central: 
48, 285 7. 000 9.1 
30, 990 6, 166 6.2 
36, 185 1,930 0.4 
29, 719 1, 368 6.6 
145, 179 16, 404 
Fr ²˙ ü.... 
18, 144 7.781 19.0 
11, 426 3, 300 13.7 
592 2,172 11.9 
27,171 15, 200 15.8 
9, 858 2, 278 11.2 
8, 554 2, 824 10.7 
10, 386 5, 480 13.7 
2, 657 868 13.3 
92, 788 39, 903 
= 
45, 556 52, 569 
365 14, 223 11.5 
91, 649 124, 580 13.4 
153, 570 191; 878 425.4257 
oy ks Progress Administrati 2,392, 347 
or! . 
r Ok, O87 |.c--- 
— Sales eee Ss Mle CoE Ln ZAE, 4, 416, 979 


The Tennessee Valley Authority—The Nation’s 
Leading Sleight-of-Hand Troupe—More Adept at 
res Shell Game Than Any Other New Deal 

gency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


STATEMENT OF HARRY BACHARACH, PRESIDENT, NEW JER- 
SEY BOARD OF PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Harry 
Bacharach, president of the New Jersey Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners, in reply to the recent statement rela- 
tive to the New Jersey public utility situation, accredited 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], today 
stated: 


The figures used by Representative Raxxry in his statement are 
general, and since they are not broken down, there is no basis for 
analysis nor means of ascertaining what figures were used by him 
as the basis of cost in this State. 

Certain things may be noted, however. This Board is still 
bound by the Constitution of the United States. Under that Con- 
stitution rates fixed by this Board must afford an opportunity to 
carn a fair return upon the fair value of the property devoted by 
the companies to the public use. No such constitutional rule 
binds the Federal Government in the fixing of prices for energy 
supplied from the Tennessee Valley project, which was created 
with moneys to which the people of the country as a whole, in- 
cluding this State, contributed through taxes. 

It is certain that no franchise taxes are paid by the T. V. A. 
We have at the moment no means of determining to what extent, 
if any, local taxes are paid by the T. V. A. The franchise and local 
taxes paid by the companies operating within this State form a 
substantial part of the revenues of the State. 

It is clear also that the T. V. A. pays no taxes upon income, 
Federal or State, but a substantial proportion of the revenues of 
the companies of this State go to the Federal Government through 
the imposition of income and corporate taxes. 

The people of this State, including the companies, in the im- 
position by way of taxation which is made upon them, have fur- 
nished and are furnishing a substantial proportion of the funds 


go 
to the establishing and expan the T. V. A. project, a contribu- 
tion which they are forced to make for the benefit of the people of 
another section of our land, the rates for electric energy in this 
State might be correspondingly reduced. A single company of 
this State pays in taxes on its electric properties in excess of 
$14,000,000. Approximately one-third of this amount went to the 
Federal Government in taxes of various kinds. The extent to 
which these taxes went to enable the Federal Government to 


contributions to unemployment and to old-age pension funds. To 
what extent the T. V. A. makes provision for these purposes, we 
do not know, but if provision is made, it is voluntary. 

The companies of this State are required, out of their revenues, 
to set aside part thereof to meet annual depreciation. The extent 
to which T. V. A. provides for depreciation out of revenues, we do 
not know. 

Apparently the comparison that Representative RANKIN makes in 
nowise takes into account the differential in the wage scales pre- 
vailing in this State and the wage scales prevailing in the T. V. A. 
territory, which wage scales, of course, affect the cost of operation. 

Approximately 20 percent of $18,000,000 of the gross revenues of 
electric companies in New Jersey, was paid out in wages. The wage 
level in New Jersey is considerably higher than the wage level in the 
T. V. A. territory and if the same level were maintained in New 
Jersey it is obvious that a further reduction to the electric con- 
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sumers could be made but this would be at the expense of the 
electric company employees. 

Gross revenues from electric companies in New Jersey for the 
year 1937 amounted to $91,654,000, which represented sales to ulti- 
mate consumers, exclusive of intercompany sales. Over 20 per- 
cent, or in excess of $18,000,000, went to the various governmental 

municipal, State, and Federal, in taxes. 

The other costs of operation, maintenance, and depreciation of 
the utilities in 1937 amounted to over $40,000,000. This would leave 
a balance of $33,654,000, which is approximately two-thirds of the 
amount claimed by Representative RANKIN to be an overcharge. 
Inasmuch as the taxes will have to be paid, it is obvious that the 
overcharge alleged by Mr. RANKIN could only be eliminated at the 
expense of giving no return whatever to the investors and a sub- 
stantial reduction in wages and other necessary operating charges. 


Clerk Hire Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRED H. HILDEBRANDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


Mr. HILDEBRANDT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention 
to H. R. 10242 and to relate an experience which has impelled 
me to introduce it. 

When I am finished I believe Members of the House will 
understand how necessary it is that this bill be reported 
favorably by the Committee on Accounts with a recommenda- 
tion that it pass. 

H. R. 10242 provides that present regulations affecting clerk 
hire in a Representative’s office be modified to permit placing 
the names of four clerks on the pay roll, if desired. The ag- 
gregate salary of $5,000 a year for all clerks would remain the 
same. 

This legislation is proposed not only to promote greater 
efficiency but also to protect Members from unjust accusa- 
tions, strained feelings, and petty slander that sometimes 
occur in his home district. 

To be specific, I would like to show how such antagonistic 
influences were used against me in my district. 

In September 1934 I placed the name of Burl B. Andersen, 
Vermillion, S. Dak., on my pay roll as a clerk for $3,900 a year. 
Miss Andersen is the niece of Mrs. Andrew E. Lee, Vermillion, 
S. Dak. 

Because extra help was necessary in my office, Miss An- 
dersen accepted the position with the distinct understanding 
that she was to be paid $125 out of the $325 monthly check 
received from the Government. The $200 balance was to be 
used for extra clerk hire. This information, with full de- 
tails, was given to the press and was published in the Argus 
Leader, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., on September 11 and again on 
September 17, 1934. 

To qualify for an office in the Little Congress, a candi- 
date’s name must be on the pay roll of a Congressman. Burl 
Andersen was elected clerk of the Little Congress and 
aspired to be elected speaker. When she left my service 
in June 1935 she requested her name be left on the pay roll 
so that she might qualify for the office of speaker. This 
was done as a courtesy to her. In order to make this possible, 
and for my own protection, a power of attorney was requested 
and given by Miss Andersen. Burl B. Anderson was assisted 
by me to obtain a position as typist with the Agriculture De- 
partment where she is employed at present date. 

During my primary campaign rumors reached me that 
Burl Andersen gave my political opponents a statement that 
she knew nothing at all about a $3,900 salary or the agree- 
ment which she entered into when she came to work in 
my office. 

I would like to say here that my district comprises 44 
counties and over 500,000 people. It is simply impossible 
to handle all my correspondence and relative duties with the 
assistance of only two clerks. Before I was elected my 
district had been represented here by two Congressmen, 
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each having two clerks. This makes a total of two Repre- 
sentatives and four clerks doing the same work that I am 
now supposed to handle with the aid of two clerks only. 

Many other Members of Congress are in much the same 
Position as regards inadequate office help. In order to pro- 
vide a remedy for this pressing problem and at the same 
time prevent future malicious propaganda as that involving 
the Andersen incident, I have introduced H. R. 10242. I 
believe its need and merits are self-evident. 


H. R. 10127—Railroad B ee Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, during this 
epochal session of Congress we have considered a great num- 
ber of bills, many of which are now law of the land, but it 
is only a very few measures that attract national attention 
and encourage widespread expression of public sentiment. 

It is the highly controversial measure that makes head- 
lines but it is not necessarily true that a highly controversial 
measure will be of any lasting benefit if enacted into law or 
cause any great calamity if defeated. There are hundreds 
of bills passed annually by the Congress that contribute 
immeasurably to better conditions yet these bills do not 
attract widespread attention and rate very little space in the 
columns of the newspapers. In this latter class we have now 
pending a bill of unusual merit and one that ought not to be 
overlooked in our haste to bring about an early adjournment. 
I refer to H. R. 10127, commonly known as the railroad 
unemployment insurance bill. 

This bill undertakes by simple means to place under the 
jurisdiction of the Railroad Retirement Board the unem- 
ployment-insurance features of the Social Security Act 
which is now administered by the States. 

The problem of providing adequate legislation for the 
railroads has long been of a Federal nature. Many years ago 
the national character of the railroad problem was recog- 
nized as one having a direct bearing on interstate commerce, 
and Congress has passed legislation promoting, protecting, 
limiting, and regulating almost every phase of railroad ac- 
tivity. Since 1920 we have seen Congress pass the Trans- 
portation Act, the Railroad Labor Act of 1926, the Railway 
Labor Act of 1934, and the present railroad pension law. 
In addition to these Congress has enacted a long series of 
laws dealing with safety requirements and numerous other 
regulatory measures have been made into law. Therefore, 
it cannot be said that Congress is entering into a new field 
or embarking on an unknown sea in attempting to pass H. R. 
10127, a bill that will provide vast benefits to millions of 
railroad employees. 

In keeping with precedent and necessity, I am convinced 
that unemployment insurance, from the standpoint of the 
railroad employee, should be handled on a national basis 
rather than on the basis of individual State administration, 
as we have today. I am in no manner casting aspersions 
that the States cannot or do not administer the present law 
properly; but we must remember that each State is restricted 
to its own boundaries. This problem of unemployment in- 
surance for railroad employees should be dealt with on a 
national basis by the Federal Government. 

Every railroad of any importance at all is an interstate 
carrier and as such falls under the regulatory power of Con- 
gress and the Federal Government. It therefore seems clear 
to me that the unemployment problem from the railroad 
standpoint is one of national significance and one that falls 
properly within the sphere of congressional action. 
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One of the most significant features of this bill lies in the 
fact that there will be no increase in the cost now borne 
by the railroads for unemployment insurance under the 
present set-up. In fact, it is estimated that very substantial 
savings will be effected by the establishment of a centralized 
_and unified authority for the administration of the act. It 
is believed that there will be an annual saving to the rail- 
roads of between one and one-half and three million dollars. 
We are all aware of the financial crisis confronting the 
American railroads and therefore they will undoubtedly 
welcome action by Congress that will enable them to make 
substantial savings. 

Furthermore, we have recently observed the ominous pos- 
sibility of substantial cuts in the railroad pay check. From 

the President on down we are opposing such action because 
we all know that wage cuts can never bring back prosperity. 
' They have the opposite effect. 

It is therefore the duty of us all to do our level best to 
pass railroad legislation that will obviate the proposed wage 

reduction and reduce the fear of increased unemployment. 

I have been observing the progress of H. R. 10127 with 
great interest and I am hopeful that the bill will pass 

! before adjournment. 

For many years past the Federal Government has thrown 
its mantle of protection around the railroads and extended 
a helping hand in time of need. Now is the time to do 
something for the railroad employees. By passing this 
bill we can enable the railroad man of America to look into 
the future unafraid, and be a more useful and contented 
citizen. - 


Martin Against Ford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WEEKLY 
28, 1938 


REVIEW, AMERICA, MAY 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial 
printed in the weekly review, America, of May 28, 1938: 


On the assumption, which we believe well founded, that the 
United Automobile Workers of America will be purged of the 
communistic elements which have bored in, we welcome the 
vote of confidence which the workers have given their president, 
Homer Martin. At the same time, it is regrettable that Mr. 
Martin seems to have found it necessary to remove Richard T. 
Frankensteen from his post as assistant to the president. Always 
ranked with the more conservative members of the workers, Mr. 
Frankensteen recently found himself in an embarrassing situa- 
tion when it was discovered that the radical members were sup- 
porting him and opposing President Martin. This fact may 
explain Mr. Martin’s summary action, but we trust that the 
workers will not be deprived of the benefit of Mr. Frankensteen's 
counsel in carrying out the program which has been published at 
Detroit. 

That program is ambitious. Any program may be so styled 
when it includes a determination to proceed with the unioniza- 
tion of the plants controlled by Henry Ford. We wish the workers 
well; at the same time we invoke upon them a double share of 
wisdom and caution. Mr. Ford goes into the battle with youthful 
vigor unimpaired and with a wisdom augmented by the experience 
of more than three-score years and ten. He will neither ask for 
mercy nor will he give it. If the unions can rout Mr. Ford, the 
old problem of the organization of the heavy industries is solved. 
Should they lose the solution is deferred to the Greek Kalends. 

One of the most effective weapons which the labor organization 
can have in its armory is mentioned in another item in the workers’ 
program. Mr. Martin intends to impress upon organized labor 
maximum responsibility in out contracts with employ- 
ers.” This does not imply that the unions have, as a rule, played 
fast and loose with their contracts. We are disposed to award 
that badge of shame to employers. But it is unfortunately true 
that strikes in violation of signed contracts have marked the con- 
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duct of automobile workers in more instances than we care to 
remember. Many of these violations were caused, it is true, by 
strikes which the U. A. W. officials had not authorized. That they 
were occasioned not by bad faith on part of the union but by 
leaders whom the union was not able to control is known to ob- 
servers of the automobile industry, but not to the general public. 
Since a bad impression remains Mr. Martin is to be commended 
for his campaign to enforce fidelity to all contracts. 

It is regrettable, as the London Month recently observed, that it 
has not been found possible either in England or in the United 
States to organize labor unions except “on a merely material basis.” 
We recognize the difficulties of organization on a higher basis, and 
while we can tolerate the present union we can by no means accept 
it as wholly satisfactory. In the meantime, however, let us wel- 
come and support every movement which teaches unions as well as 
employers the sanctity of the moral law. 


The Vital Necessity of Rural Electrification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, if two families out of 
five in the Hartford metropolitan area or in any other urban 
and industrial area in the United States were told today 
that they could not have electricity in their homes and fac- 
tories we would undoubtedly witness a new and streamlined 
Boston Tea Party. But that is precisely what has happened 
to two out of five farm families in Connecticut. Why? Is 
it because they do not want electricity? No. We are speak- 
ing here particularly of the hundreds and thousands of 
farmers who stay on the land, many of them from genera- 
tion to generation, and who do not yet have electricity. 
Yet a very large proportion of these families has an auto- 
mobile of some sort. 

Let us look the problem squarely in the eye. The Ameri- 
can farm is a combination home and factory. During many 
months of the year work begins in the house and in the 
barn long before daylight, and the last chores are done long 
after dark at night. Thousands of factories over the land 
are as bright as day at 4 a. m. or at 10 p. m. Some homes, 
too, for that matter. How about the farmhouse or the barn? 
Did you ever try to darn socks by kerosene lamp or milk a 
cow or curry a horse with an oil lantern hanging on a 
nearby nail? In a public meeting which I attended recently, 
where several hundred farmers and their families were dis- 
cussing ways and means by which they could electrify their 
farms, one farmer said, “My wife and I are sick and tired of 
trying to run our farm business with kerosene lamps and 
smoking lanterns. If we can’t get electricity pretty soon, we 
are going into the business of raising lightning bugs.” 

The real reason that many of the 13,000 unserved farm 
families in Connecticut have not been able to enjoy the 
economic and social advantages of electricity is that those 
private utilities that have had a monopoly control of its 
sale in various farm areas insisted for years that it would 
not be profitable to sell electricity to the farmers. Those 
farmers who did get it often paid the private company the 
cost of building the lines, besides guaranteeing high mini- 
mum bills for long periods of time. 

There are 13,000 Connecticut farms without electric sery- 
ice. That is too many, as everyone will agree. All right, 
then, what can be done about it, and who will do it? 

There are a number of power companies in this State. 
The ordinary citizen is more or less aware of that fact. But 
everyone in public office in this State is acutely conscious of 
their existence and of the great power they have in many 
phases of our public life. For a long time they have been 
proclaiming their desire to provide service for all at equal 
terms. Every year for some time now the power compa- 
nies have gone so far as to say they had already built all 
the rural lines which were feasible in the State. Early in 
1937 one power company in my district indignantly told a 
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Government official that it would be impossible to construct 
over 50 miles of rural line in its whole territory. Yet during 
the first 11 months of 1937, according to the proud boast 
the company is now making, it built 332 miles of rural lines, 
and now believes it would require more than 1,000 miles of 
line to provide service to all the farms in its territory. 

According to Government figures, rural lines with an 
average of three customers to the mile will be self-support- 
ing in. ordinarily prosperous rural areas. The lines built 
by Connecticut power companies last year served an average 
of more than five customers to the mile. So long as the 
power companies continue such cream-skimming, the leaner 
areas are shut off from service. 

The power companies say they cannot afford to build more 
rural lines. Of course they cannot if they keep building them 
according to city specifications. One company has recently 
seen a little light; it is using only 20 poles to the mile, 
instead of its former practice of 40 to 48. If power com- 
panies pad the cost of their rural lines, and make them look 
like picket fences, of course the farmers cannot afford to 
support them. 

Another power company, I am told, recently gave orders 
not to sell any more ranges to rural customers, nor to add 
any more customers. The lines they had built and charged 
the farmers such exorbitant prices for just would not carry 
the load. 

Connecticut has a larger percentage of its farms electrified 
than is the average over the Nation. But Connecticut lags 
behind her New England neighbors, Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts, and New Hampshire is far ahead of us. There is 
no real reason why this should be so. 

It is obvious that we cannot look to the private utility 
industry in this State for any great amount of assistance. 
Their efforts from now on will probably tend to add further 
confusion and obstruction. The solution of this rural-elec- 
trification problem in Connecticut lies with the Connecticut 
farmers and their local leaders, And the Federal Govern- 
ment is ready to help, ready to make it possible for you to 
help yourselves. 

The Federal Government has undertaken a great rural- 
electrification program. Briefly the Government will lend 
to qualified local groups the entire cost of building rural 
power lines to reach people not now getting service. This 
money is to be paid back, at low interest, over a 20-year 
period from the money derived from sales of electricity. The 
Government security is the line itself. No farmer will be 
asked to mortgage his farm or undertake any other personal 
obligation to pay back the Government loan. 

The most satisfactory type of organization to build and 
operate Government-financed rural power systems is the 
farmer cooperative, according to experience with such organ- 
izations in most of the States. These cooperatives employ 
competent legal, engineering, and management services, and 
contract with private firms to build the lines. Uncle Sam, in 
the form of the Rural Electrification Administration, stands 
ready to help and guide the farmers’ organizations at every 
stage of the project. 

R. E. A. has just made its first allotment for a Connecticut 
cooperative. A group of nearly 300 of my constituents in 
Windham and Tolland Counties decided to stop fooling 
around with power- company promises and demands for $15 
a month as a minimum and they are starting out to serve 
themselves. The Government is lending them $92,000 to 
build the lines. If they stick together, and if the power com- 
pany does not ruin the project by splitting it up with spite 
lines, they will have struck a blow for freedom almost as 
effective as that other old-time Windham County farmer, 
Israel Putnam, gave for independence long before the power 
companies started to tell us what we could do and what we 
could not do. 

Under the archaic system, still in effect in Connecticut, 
extensions of rural lines are still being made on the basis of 
individual bargaining, with each individual farmer seeking 
service separately from a private utility. But when a com- 
munity as a whole demands and receives electric service, a 
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new situation develops. Each farmer so served gets a better 
deal and a great many more farmers can have the benefits 
heretofore available only to a few. This brings back, in some 
measure, the equality of opportunity upon which the Nation 
was founded. 

A power company is in business to make money. That is 
the purpose of every line a power company builds. But when 
rural lines are built by a cooperative the entire purpose is 
changed. The cooperative is in business only to render serv- 
ice. Because the power companies are allowed to make a 
certain amount of return on every dollar they invest, their 
rural lines are expensively built. Last year the average cost 
in this State was nearly $2,000 a mile. The national average 
on R. E. A. financed projects was almost exactly half the 
Connecticut average, and those lines, built for less than $1,000 
a mile, have stood up better under storms than more expen- 
sive, old-type lines in the same areas. The reason is simple: 
They are built to render service, and for that reason alone. 

We can no longer afford to deny to agriculture the same 
benefits which are available to the cities. We cannot afford 
as a nation to withhold from our rural population the com- 
forts and conveniences of the modern civilization to which 
they have contributed so much. Specifically, we cannot with- 
hold from the majority of farmers the opportunity to use 
electricity, especially when the few who can use it demonstrate 
its worth. Farmers are becoming increasingly resentful of 
such discrimination, and with good reason. 

When a community undertakes to electrify its own area, 
then “cream skimming”—namely, serving only the most profit- 
able areas—becomes a thing of the past. The very purpose 
of electrification changes from trying to get the greatest profit 
with the smallest risk to the much more constructive aim of 
taking electricity to just as many people as possible who can 
use it effectively and contribute to the success of the group 
effort. 

With a citizen-ownership organization it is entirely feasible 
to electrify an entire area as a unit. Economies of large- 
scale operations accrue not only in line construction but also 
in operation and maintenance. Not every customer, perhaps, 
will be able to pay as much for current as it costs to serve 
him. But the small loss on a few customers will be spread 
over the whole area, and nobody will pay more than a fair 
rate for electricity. 

The social and economic benefits which each customer will 
get from his electricity will have a beneficial effect upon the 
entire community, sooner or later measurable in dollars and 
cents as well as in improved living standards. 

Rural electrification promises to complete the social inte- 
gration of the farming community, especially when developed 
cooperatively. Community motion pictures, household light- 
ing and electric fans for pleasant social evenings with your 
friends, joint operation of refrigeration facilities for the prod- 
uce of a township, the automatic qualities of electric ranges, 
requiring absolutely no watching or care during oven cook- 
ing of entire meals, and permitting the housewife to spend 
her time with the parent-teachers association, for example— 
all these make for closer social ties and a better community. 


How Big Should Corporate Surpluses Be? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Arthur Dunn, author 
of a well-known newspaper column, The Compass, has 
recently stated, in a little booklet entitled “Thirty Million 
Jobs,” that— 

* profits are used in three ways—a part for consumption 


goods, a part for plant extension (promuction — path fur 
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investments. Some portion of the profits must be used in the 
manner last mentioned, for the purpose of accumulating a reserve 
of buying power to be used to level up the fluctuations in the 
volume of business transacted. But how much should that be? 
Governor Landon, in the 1936 campaign, asserted that the cor- 
porations of the country had been obliged to use $20,000,000,000 
of their surplus to carry them through the depression. A rough 
compilation from Moody's Manual and from income-tax returns 
indicates that they still had twenty billions unused surplus when 
they emerged from depression into recovery. Therefore, corporation 
business had accumulated, and held in reserve, twice as much buy- 
ing power as needed. 

Had twenty billions, in the several years prior to 1929, been dis- 
tributed in the form of added wages and dividends to those who 
would spend them principally for consumption goods, it is quite 
likely there would have been little unnecessary plant-extension 
construction, no excess bulling of stock prices to the breaking 
point, and no resulting panic and depression. 


Did someone mention the undistributed-profits tax? 

It is, of course, a fact that the twenty billions of unused sur- 
pluses remaining after the depression were largely concen- 
trated in the hands of a few large corporations. 

That ought to lead us to the conclusion that the corpora- 
tion income taxes, particularly on undivided profits, ought to 
be much more steeply graduated than they are, so they 
would fall more lightly on small corporations and more 
heavily on the big ones. 

Mr. Dunn says our big problem is to establish a proper 
ratio between wages and profits and that in the part this 
ratio has been wrong. Most people will agree with that, and 
all too many of those same people will oppose taking a 
Straightforward method of correcting it. 

At any rate Mr. Dunn’s little pamphlet is worth reading 
by people who are willing to think hard and straight and who 
Teally put the preservation of America’s democratic life 
first, ahead of economic dogmas and unfounded preconcep- 
tions, 


“Regimentation”—1656 Style 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, I have often heard people 
say, “The Government ought to keep hands off business and 
let people run their own affairs like they used to in the old 
days.” 

A few days ago I was visiting in Williamsburg, the old 
capital of Virginia. While there I went through the recon- 
structed legislative chamber which stands today almost 
exactly as it was, brick for brick, when Patrick Henry made 
his “Give me liberty or give me death” speech. And upstairs 
in the building, in a room where the burgesses and the Gov- 
ernor’s council sometimes met in joint session, I saw an old 
book about 300 years old—the Statutes of the Grand Assem- 
bly of Virginia. And in that old book I happened to come 
across an old law which shows how little truth there is in 
the statement that “in the old days the Government let people 
run their affairs to suit themselves.” 

The law I speak of, Act VIII for the year 1656, reads as 
follows: 

Whereas by experience silke will be the most profitable com- 
moditie for the countrey (if well ) and as the greatest 
conducement therynto required, is provision of Mullberry trees, 
Be it enacted and confirmed by this t Grand Assembly, 
that everie proprietor of land within the collony of Virginia shall 
for everie one hundred acres of land holden in ffee, plant upon the 
said land tenn mullberry trees, at twelve foote distance each from 
other, and secure them by weeding, and a sufficient ffence, from 
cattell, horses, &c. between this and the last of December, 1658, 
and for everie tree that shall be wanting, or vntended in manner 
aforesaid of the said proportion at the said last of December, 1658, 
he the said proprietor that shall be soe delinquent shall pay 
tenne pounds of tobacco, one halfe to the informer, the other halfe 
to the countie where the delinquent liveth, Provided that this 
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act do not extend vnto orphans, vntill the expiration of two yeares 
after their full age, and then if delinquent two yeares after their 
full age, to be liable as aforesaid. And no person in planting 
more than his number, shall excuse any that hath planted less, 
Provided allwaies that his act extend not to such proprietors as 
are not in actuall possession. 


That old statute simply shows that from the earliest times 
it has been found necessary for Government to control and 
direct and regulate the conduct of individual citizens for the 
benefit of the whole of society in which we live. It is one 
of the best answers I have ever seen to the argument that 
the “Government should let people alone like it did in the 
old days.” The truth is, and this statute is evidence of it, 
that from the very beginning of American democracy our 
Government has, whenever necessary, regulated and con- 
trolled individuals and groups when it was necessary for the 
common good. , 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway—It Is 
Based on Sound Nationalism and Tested Eco- 
nomics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, the soundest navigational 
and power project in the United States, if not in the world, 
is the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. This great 
waterway is based on real nationalism and tested economics. 

The construction of this seaway will admit ocean vessels 
from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes. Its construction will 
add 3,000 miles to the coastline of the United States and 
bring the Seven Seas 1,000 miles inland. The Divine Archi- 
tect nearly completed the joinder of the Atlantic and the 
Great Lakes area. 

The project will lessen the economic handicaps of adverse 
transportation costs to the vast area in the interior of the 
American Continent. This area embraces more than 22 
States with a population of more than 40,000,000 people who 
gain their livelihood from agriculture and manufacturing. 
The building of the Panama Canal left these States marooned 
in the interior of the continent and placed on them unfair 
handicaps in the matter of transportation. The construction 
of this seaway will give relief to the people in the inland area. 
Its potential tonnage is 30,000,000 tons. It will do no vio- 
lence to any other type of transportation. With this de- 
velopment present in the Great Lakes area, railroad tonnage 
will increase and more employment will be given to the rail- 
road employees. The power development of this project on 
the American side will amount to 1,250,000 horsepower. 
This will be available for distribution in New York State 
and New England as well. 

Former President Hoover, who is an economist of the 
orthodox school and had no illusions about the work a dollar 
should do, made the following statement on July 18, 1932: 

The St. Lawrence Treaty marks another step forward in the 
greatest internal improvement yet undertaken on the North 
American continent. The treaty provides for the con- 
struction of a 27-foot waterway from the sea to all ports on the 
Great Lakes. Its influence in cheapening transportation of over- 
seas goods will spread widely into the interior. * * * Its com- 
pletion will have a profoundly favorable effect upon the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry throughout the Midwest. 
* © The economic gains from improved transportation have 
always benefited the whole people. 

President Roosevelt, on Wednesday, January 10, 1934, ina 
message to the Senate stated: 

Broad national reasons lead me without hesitation to advocate 
the St. Lawrence seaway. * * * I subscribe to the definite 
belief that the completion of the seaway will greatly serve the 
economic and transportation needs of a vast area of the United 
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States and should therefore be considered solely from the 
national point of view. * * * 

I have not stressed the fact that the starting of this great 
work would put thousands of unemployed to work. I have pre- 
ferred to stress the great future advantages to our country, and 
especially the fact that all of us should view this treaty in the 
light of the benefits which it confers on the people of the United 
States as a whole. 

Rising above the selfish demands of localities, whether 
they be States or municipalities, President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage is a definite challenge to the national spirit. It is a 
clarion call to duty of the people of the United States, and 
to the sectionalists who are mistakenly opposing the con- 
summation of this great work. 

The ancient curse of popular government such as ours 
is the selfishness of localities which place their imaginary 
and seeming benefits ahead of the national welfare. The 
fall of the Dutch Republic and numerous other states was 
due to weak nationalism. Absolutely unsound as to eco- 
nomics or the demands of decency, the cry of locality some- 
times rises above the call to duty. Thus far not a single 
rational argument has been raised against the case so ably 
presented by these two great Presidents. 

THE PROPOSED TREATY 


The whole subject of the seaway is given a new, and I 
trust a final impetus by the State Department release which 
contains the Secretary of State’s letter to the Canadian 
Minister, and the treaty itself. The proposed treaty offers 
to Canada a rational adjustment of the differences which 
have held this project in abeyance. At the present time, 
we are the major beneficiaries from this national develop- 
ment and it is necessary that we should be as magnanimous 
in connection with the treaty itself. The Secretary of State 
and his associates are to be congratulated upon this great 
accomplishment. It should bring to consummation, by 
agreement with our neighbor, Canada, the completion of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, so important to the people of the 
Great Lakes States and to Americans everywhere. 

The resulting benefits of this waterway with its power 
development will confer very material blessings upon the 
people of the West and Middle West. It will be a great aid 
to the future development of America. It will permanently 
confirm the title of the people of the Northwest to this great 
national resource. It would be the crime of the ages to stop 
this development. The construction of this seaway with its 
resulting power will mean great things for the farmer and 
manufacturer of the Middle West. This construction will 
likewise bring great benefits to all the people of New York 
and New England. It will, of course, result in a great in- 
dustrial development in my own district which is in or near 
the source of the power created by the project. As I vis- 
ualize it, the American side of the great St. Lawrence, and 
cities, towns, and villages nearby, should blossom as the 
rose, both industrially and otherwise. 

Four Presidents have gone on record as favoring this de- 
velopment in the interests of a greater America. The 
leadership of both parties is for it. Its consummation will 
be in the interests of a real nationalism. 

Pursuant to the permission of the House, I enclose here- 
with the correspondence between the United States and 
Canada, and a copy of the proposed treaty: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 28, 1938. 
The Honorable Sir HERBERT MARLER, P. C., K. C. M. G., 
Minister of Canada. 

Sm: I have the honor to refer to my note of March 17, 1938, and to 
my memorandum of the same date in which I expressed the convic- 
tion of the United States Government that the mutual needs of 
Canada and the United States could be best provided for through a 
jointly planned development of their extraordinary natural resources 
in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River basin. I stated that this 
Government is ready and eager to enter into and push to a speedy 
conclusion negotiations for a mutually satisfactory agreement 
directed to this objective. 

I now desire to lay before you certain additional proposals which, 
in the opinion of the United States Government, should make it 
possible to reach an immediate agreement providing for the early 
initiation of the undertaking in accordance with a program designed 
to give full recognition to a possible divergence of interest between 
the two countries with reference to the timing of specific works. 
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As a basis for discussion, I am transmitting to you herewith an 
informal and tentative draft of a proposed general treaty establish- 
ing what is, in effect, a broad plan covering the future utilization of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin to assure the maximum advan- 
tages to both peoples. In this draft it has been our purpose to 
embody terms assuring recognition of the special needs and problems 
of the areas intimately concerned on both sides of the boundary. 

The United States Government believes that the best interests of 
both peoples would be served by the immediate consummation of an 
agreement along the general lines of this treaty draft. I may add 
that in its preparation special consideration was given to the views 
of the Government of the Province of Ontario, as expressed in official 
communications recently made public in Canada, to the effect that 
it is not ready to assume any responsibility in connection with the 
project until its market requires the power. 

In brief, the proposed treaty would (a) enable the United States 
to go forward immediately with the International Rapids Section 
link in the proposed St. Lawrence deep waterway and the inci- 
dental power development; (b) defer Canada’s responsibility for 
completing its share of the waterway for a sufficient time to assure 
the readiness of the Ontario power market to absorb its share of 
the power; (c) provide for an international commission to de- 
velop plans and advise the two Governments in a program to pro- 
mote the most advantageous use of the entire Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence resource; (d) assure the immediate undertaking 
under the supervision of this commission of the proposed remedial 
works to preserve the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls; (e) permit 
the Province of Ontario to go forward with its plans for diversions 
from the Albany River basin into the Great Lakes and utilize 
such additional water for power at Niagara; (f) make available 
considerable additional Niagara power to each country for develop- 
ment at will; and (g) enable the proposed commission to pro- 
ceed immediately with the preparation of comprehensive plans 
for more efficient use of the resources of the Niagara River. 

In my memorandum of March 17, 1938, reasons were given why 
the Government of the United States could not consent to addi- 
tional importations of hydroelectric power on a withdrawable basis 
unless provision were simultaneously made for the development 
of an alternative and equally economical domestic supply to be 
available when the imported power was withdrawn. Under the 

treaty such a domestic supply would be made available 
through the development of the American share of the Interna- 
tional Rapids Section and the Government of the United States 
would therefore be prepared to approve such additional imports 
of power from Canada, on a temporary basis and without obliga- 
tion on the part of elther party to continue, as Canada might see 
fit to permit to be exported. 

Certain observations on the proposals which have been incor- 
porated in the tentative treaty draft will serve to clarify the 
5 to which they are designed to meet the needs of both 
countries. 

1. The United States would immediately undertake the develop- 
ment of the International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence 
River, in accordance with the provisions of the treaty, and would 
complete all proposed works except the Canadian power house 
superstructures and their equipment. Thus, the next important 
step in the deep waterway project would be assured without re- 
quiring the Government of Canada to undertake the immediate 
completion of its share of the project or the additional expendi- 
ture associated therewith. 

2. The State of New York would be able to proceed immediately 
with the development of the 1,100,000 horsepower of cheap hydro- 
electric power which constitute the American share of the power 
available in the International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence 
River. This additional power supply at a cost of less than $8.00 per 
horsepower year would thus be assured to meet its future market 
requirements. 

8. The Province of Ontario would be assured an equivalent re- 
serve of cheap St. Lawrence power, available to meet its require- 
ments whenever the supplies provided in the present contracts 
with Quebec companies shall have been absorbed, without the 
assumption of any financial obligation until it needs the power. 
This would guarantee the Province of Ontario an economical power 
supply for many years to come. Furthermore, the Province would 
be relieved of the necessity of anticipating future market require- 
ments by more than two years because, after completion by the 
United States of other works in the International Rapids Section, 
such a period would be ample for the construction of the required 
power house facilities. 

4. The civic interests in both countries concerned with the 
preservation of the scenic beauty of the Niagara Falls and Rapids 
would be assured the immediate undertaking of the remedial 
works to distribute the waters of the Niagara River in such a way 
as to ensure unbroken on both the American and Cana- 
dian Falls, as recommended in the 1928 report of the Special 
International Niagara Board and embodied in the unratified 1929 
Convention and Protocol between the two countries. 

5. The Province of Ontario would be assured the opportunity of 
proceeding with its projects designed to divert the waters of cer- 
tain tributaries of the Albany River into the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence basin and would the right to use such waters for 
additional power development at Niagara and eventually in the 
International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River. Under 
prent plans this would make an additional 100,000 to 150,000 

orsepower at Niagara as soon as the diversion projects shall have 
been completed. 
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6. Both countries would be assured not only the immediate pos- 
sibility of developing considerable additional supplies of very cheap 
hydroelectric power at Niagara but also the initiation of the first 
scientific approach to the development of a comprehensive plan 
for the utilization of the Niagara River. Such a plan would pro- 
vide both for enhancement of scenic spectacle and for future 
power development, which would prove an important contribution 
to economic expansion on both sides of the boundary. 

J. The important economic areas tributary to the Great L2™es- 
St. Lawrence basin on both sides of the border would be assured 
of the realization of their desire that ocean navigation be brought 
to the heart of the continent while, at the same time, the period 
within which completion of the deep waterway would be contem- 
plated would be sufficient to provide a natural growth of traffic 
assuring the railroads the ability to adjust themselves to the new 
transportation agency without financial hardship. 

8. Both countries would be assured a continuing basis of cooper- 
ation in the planned utilization of one of the world's greatest 
natural resources. Provision would be made for the prompt solu- 
tion on a sound technical basis of all problems, including those of 
navigation, power, lake levels, diversions from and into the basin, 
et cetera, in terms of the mutual interests of the two peoples. 

May I express the hope that the Government of Canada will 
find in the proposals herein outlined a satisfactory basis for the 
undertaking at an early date of negotiations for a treaty and the 
expediting of such negotiations to the end that the interests of 
both peoples in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence resource may be 
most effectively served? 

I shall appreciate being informed of the views of your Govern- 
ment as soon as may be conveniently possible. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

CORDELL HULL 
PREAMBLE 


The President of the United States of America and His Majesty 
the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British dominions 
beyond the seas, Emperor of India, in respect of the Dominion of 
Canada, 

Recognizing the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence basin as a great nat- 
ural resource of the two peoples, offering them enormous advan- 
tages in the way of economical transportation and cheap electric 

ower, and 
* Taking account ot the fact that the full advantages to be de- 
rived by the two peoples from this resource can only be secured 
to them through its cooperative development under a compre- 
hensive plan based on full recognition of the mutual interests 
involved, and 

Recognizing that the completion of a deep waterway, not less 
than twenty-seven feet in depth, for navigation from the interior 
of the Continent of North America through the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River to the sea with the development of the 
water power incident thereto, would result in marked and endur- 
ing benefits to the agricultural, manufacturing and commercial 
interests of both countries, and 

Considering further that the project has been studied and found 
feasible by the International Joint Commission, the Joint Board 
of Engineers, and by national advisory boards, and 

Recognizing the desirability of effecting a permanent settlement 
of the questions raised by the diversion of waters from or into 
the Great Lakes System, and 

Recognizing the primary obligation of the Governments of the 
United States and Canada to preserve and enhance the scenic 
beauties of the Niagara Falls and River, as recommended by the 
Special International Niagara Board, and, consistent with that 
obligation, to provide for the most efficient utilization and equi- 
table apportionment of all water available for the development of 
hydro-electric power in that area, 

Have decided to conclude a treaty for the above-mentioned pur- 
225 and to that end have named as their respective plenipo- 
mtiaries: 

The President of the United States of America: 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
dominions beyond the seas, Emperor of India, for the Dominion 
of Canada: 

Who, after having communicated to each other their full powers, 
zauna in good and due form, have agreed upon the following 
Articles: 

PRELIMINARY ARTICLE 

For the purposes of the present Treaty, unless otherwise expressly 
provided, the expression: 

(a) “International Joint Commission” means the commission 
established pursuant to the provisions of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909; 

(b) “Joint Board of Engineers” means the board appointed pur- 
suant to an agreement between the Governments following the rec- 
ommendation of the International Joint Commission, dated the 
19th December 1921; 

Michigan, 


(c) “Great Lakes System” means Lakes Superior, 
Huron (including Georgian Bay), Erie and Ontario, and the con- 
necting waters, including Lake St. Clair; 

(a) “St. Lawrence River” means the river known by that name 
and includes the river channels and the lakes forming parts of the 
river channels from the outlet of Lake Ontario to the sea; 
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(e) “International boundary” means the international boundary 
between the United States of America and Canada as established 
by existing treaties; 

(f) “International Section” means that part of the St, Lawrence 
River through which the international boundary line runs; 

) “Canadian Section” means that part of the St. Lawrence 
River which lies wholly within Canada and which extends from 
the easterly limit of the International Section to the high seas; 

(h) “International Rapids Section” means the easterly portion 
of the International Section extending from Chimney Point to the 
village of St. Regis; 

(i) “Governments” means the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Dominion of Canada; 

(j) “Countries” means the United States of America and Canada; 

(k) “Special International Niagara Board” means the board ap- 
pointed by the two Governments in 1926 to ascertain and recom- 
mend ways and means to preserve the scenic beauty of the Niagara 


ARTICLE I 


The High Contracting Parties agree to establish and maintain 
a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin Commission, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission, consisting of not more than ten 
members of whom an equal number shall be appointed by each 
Government, The duties of the Commission shall be: 

(a) To prepare 7 for the construction of works in the Inter- 
national Rapids tion in accordance with one of the projects 
described in the Report of the Joint Board of Engineers with 
Appendices, dated July 13, 1927, with such modifications as may 
be agreed upon by the Governments, provided that such modifi- 
cations do not increase the proposed total cost of the project as 
estimated in that Report, with a view to providing a navigation 
channel, not less than twenty-seven feet deep, together with the 
most suitable works for the development of power; 

(b) Upon the approval of the plans by the Governments, to pre- 
pare a schedule allocating the construction of the recommended 
works in the International Rapids Section to the Governments on 
such a basis that each Government shall construct the works 
within its own territory or an equivalent proportion of the works 
in the International Rapids Section; 

(c) To approve all contracts entered into on behalf of either 
Government for the recommended works in the International 
Rapids Section; 

(d) To supervise the construction of the works and to submit 
reports to the Governments from time to time, and at least once 
each calendar year, on the progress of the works; 

(e) Upon the completion of the works, to certify to the Govern- 
ments that they meet the specifications of the plans drawn by 
the Commission and approved by the Governments; 

(f) To perform the other duties assigned to it in this Treaty; 

(g) To serve as an advisory body to the Governments for the 
p of coordinating all plans for the comprehensive utilization 
of the entire Great Lakes-St, Lawrence Basin for navigation and 
power as envisaged in this Treaty. 

The Commission shall have the authority to. employ engineers, 
lawyers, experts and employees generally, and to make such other 
expenditures as may be necessary to out the duties herein 
set forth. It shall have the authority to avail itself of the services 
of such governmental agencies, officers and employees of either 
country as may be made available. 

The Governments agree to permit the entry into their respective 
countries, within areas immediately adjacent to the Niagara River 
and the International Section to be delimited by an exchange cf 
notes, of personnel employed by the Commission or employed in 
the construction of the works, and to exempt such personnel from 
the operation of their immigration laws and regulations within 
the areas to be delimited. They also agree within such areas to 
exempt from customs duties, excise or sales taxes, or other im- 
posts, all supplies and materials to be used in connection with the 
construction of the works, as well as all supplies and materials pur- 
chased by the Commission for its official use. 

The Governments shall, by an exchange of notes, prescribe rules 
and regulations for the conduct of the Commission. They may, by 
the same means, extend or abridge its powers and duties, reduce 
the number of members (provided that there must always be an 
equal number appointed by each Government) and, upon com- 
pletion of its duties, terminate its existence. 

ARTICLE It 


With respect to works in the International Rapids Section, the 
Government of Canada agrees, in accordance with plans prepared 
by the Commission and approved by the Governments, 

(a) to construct or arrange for the construction of the works 
allocated to Canada by the Commission and to operate and main- 
tain the works situated in the territory of Canada; 

(b) to construct or arrange for the construction of the works 
required for rehabilitation on the Canadian side of the boundary. 

The Government of Canada agrees further that, not later than 
six years after the date of the initiation of construction of Cana- 
dian works for additional power under this treaty and, in any 
event, not later than December 31, 1949, it will provide for the 
necessary deepening of the New Welland Ship Canal, and for the 
completion of the essential links in the Canadian Section of the 
deep waterway to the sea, including canals of the required depth 
in the Soulanges and Lachine areas of the St. Lawrence River, 
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ARTICLE DT 


With respect to works in the International Rapids Section, the 
‘Government of the United States agrees, in accordance with the 
plans prepared by the Commission and approved by the 
Governments 
(a) to construct or arrange for the construction of the works al- 
located to the United States by the Commission; and to operate 
and maintain the works situated in the territory of the United 
States; 
(b) to construct or arrange for the construction of the works re- 
quired for rehabilitation on the United States side of the inter- 
national 


boundary; 
(c) to provide, as required by the progress of the works, funds 
for the construction of all works in the International Rapids Sec- 
tion except the following: 

(1) Power house superstructures, machinery and equipment for 
the development of power; 

(2) Works required for rehabilitation on the Canadian side of 
the international boundary; and 

(3) Any side canals and locks that may be constructed on the 
Canadian side of the international boundary. 

The Government of the United States agrees further to provide, 
not later than the date of the completion of Canadian links in 
the deep waterway, for the completion of the works in the Interna- 
tional Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River, and of the works 
in the Great Lakes system above Lake Erie which will constitute 
essential links in the deep waterway to the sea. 


ARTICLE IV 


The High Contracting Parties 

(a) that they may, in conformity with the general plans adopted 
for the project in the International Rapids Section, construct or 
arrange for the construction in their respective territories of such 
power houses, machinery and equipment as may be desired for the 
development of water power and at such time or times as may be 
most suitable in terms of their respective power requirements; 

(b) that, in view of the need for coordination of the plans pre- 
pared by the Commission for general works in the International 
Rapids Section with plans for the development of power in the 
respective countries, the Commission shall arrange Begs any 
agency in either country, which may be authorized to develop 
power in the International Rapids Section, for the engineering 
services necessary for the designing of the power works; 

(c) that, except as modified by the provisions of Article VIII (d), 
the quantity of water diverted for the production of power in the 
International Rapids Section shall be equally divided between the 
two countries; and, upon completion of the works, the quantity of 
water utilized during any dally period for the production of power 
on either side of the international boundary in the International 
Rapids Section shall not exceed one-half of the flow of water 
available for that purpose during such period; 

(d) that, during the construction and upon the completion of 
the works provided for in the International Rapids Section, the 
flow of water out of Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River 

the flow of water through the International 
Section shall be regulated so that the navigable depths of water 
for shipping in the Harbor of Montreal and throughout the navi- 
gable channel of the St. Lawrence River below Montreal, as such 
depths now exist or may hereafter be increased by dredging or 
other harbor or channel improvements, shall not be injuriously 
affected by the construction or operation of such works. 


ARTICLE V 


The High Contracting Parties agree, that the construction of 
works under the present treaty shall not confer upon either of them 
proprietary rights, or legislative, administrative or other jurisdiction 
in the territory of the other, and that the works constructed under 
Oe TT a T ae ee ee 
of the country in which they are situated. 


ARTICLE VI 


The High Contracting Parties agree that they may, with the 
approval of the Commission, proceed at any time to construct, 
within their own respective territories, alternative canal and chan- 
nel facilities for navigation in the International Section or in waters 
connecting the Great Lakes, and that they shall have the right to 
utilize for this purpose such water as may be necessary for the 
operation thereof. 
ARTICLE VII 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the rights of navigation 
accorded under the provisions of existing treaties between the 
United States of America and His Britannic Majesty shall be main- 
tained notwithstanding the provisions for termination contained in 
any of such treaties, and declare that these treaties confer upon the 
citizens or subjects party, . ne epi oe an te 1 13 each 
High Contracting , righ’ navigation wrence 
River, and the Great Lakes System, sito the canals now 
existing or which may hereafter be constructed. 

Nothing in this Article or in any other Article of this Treaty shall 
be construed as infringing or impairing, in any way, the sovereignty 
of the United States of America over Lake Michigan., 


ARTICLE VIT 

The High Contracting Parties, izing their common interest 
in the preservation of the levels of the Great Lakes System, agree: 

(a) 1. That the diversion of water from the Great Lakes 
through the Chicago Canal, shall be reduced by December 
31, 1938, to the quantity permitted as of that date by the decree 
of the Supreme Court of the United States of April 21, 1930; 

2. In the event of the Government of the bee ig States proposing, 
in order to meet an „ an increase in the permitted di- 
version of water and in the event that the Government of Canada 
takes exception to the increase, the matter shall be submitted, for 
final decision, to an arbitral tribunal which shall be empowered to 
authorize, for such time and to such extent as is necessary to meet 
such emergency, an increase in the diversion of water beyond the 
limits set forth in the preceding sub-p: ee to stipulate 
such compensatory provisions as it may deem just and equitable; 
the arbitral tribunal shall consist of three members, one to be ap- 
pointed by each of the Governments, and the third, who will be the 
Chairman, to be selected by the Governments; 

(b) That no diversion of water, other than the diversion referred 
to in paragraph (a) of this Article, from the Great Lakes System 
or from the International Section to another watershed shall here- 
ee made except by authorization of the International Joint 


(c) That each Government in its own territory shall measure the 
quantities of water which may at any point be diverted from or 
added to the Great Lakes System, and shall place the said measure- 
ments on record with the other Government semi-annually; 

(d) That, in the event of diversions being made into the Great 
Lakes System from watersheds lying wholly within the borders of 
either country, or in the event of the diversion of rivers into the 
International Section above their present points of confluence, the 
exclusive rights to the use of waters equivalent in quantity to any 
waters so diverted shall, notwithstanding the provisions of Article 
IV (c) be vested in the country diverting such waters, and the 
quantity of water so diverted shall be at all times available to that 
country for use for power below the point of diversion, so long as it 
constitutes a part of boundary waters; 

(e) That the Commission shall undertake a study of the desir- 
ability of compensation and regulatory works in the Great Lakes 
System; and, upon the approval by the Governments of any such 
works, shall prepare plans for their construction and recommend 
to the Governments an equitable allocation of their cost. The 
Governments shall make arrangements by an exchange of notes for 
the construction of such works as they may agree upon. 

ARTICLE IX 


The High Contracting Parties, recognizing their common interest 
in preserving the scenic beauty of the Niagara Falls and Rapids, 
through preventing erosion and ensuring unbroken crestlines, and 
the prescribing of limits to the diversion of water from the River, 


agree: 

(a) That the Commission shall prepare and submit to the Gov- 
ernments plans for works in the Niagara River to distribute and 
control the waters thereof to ensure unbroken crestlines on both 
the American and the Canadian Falls and to preserve and enhance 
their scenic beauty, taking into account the recommendations of 
the Special International N; Board. The Governments, after 
the adoption of final plans for the project in the International 
Rapids Section, shall make arrangements by an exchange of notes 
for the construction of such works in the Niagara River as they 

may agree upon, including provision for temporary diversions of 
the waters of the Niagara River for the purpose only of facilitating 
their construction. The cost of such works in the Niagara River 
shall be borne by the Governments in equal moieties. 

(b) That, upon the completion of the works authorized in 
this Article, diversions of the waters of the Niagara River above 
the Falls from the natural course and streams thereof additional 
to the amounts specified in Article 5 of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of January 11, 1909, may be authorized and permitted by 
the respective governments of the United States and Canada to 
the extent and in the manner hereinafter provided: 

(1) The United States may authorize and permit additional 
diversion within the State of New York of the waters of said 
pied above the Falls for power purposes, in excess of the amount 

in Article 5 of the Boundary Waters Treaty of January 
11. 1909, not to exceed in the aggregate a daily diversion at the 
rate of five thousand cubic feet of water per second; 

(2) Canada may authorize and permit additional diversion 
within the Province of Ontario of the waters of said river above 
the Falls for power purposes, in excess of the amount specified 
in Article 5 of the Boundary Waters Treaty of January 11, 1909, 
not to exceed in the aggregate a daily diversion at the rate of 
five thousand cubic feet of water per second; 

(c) That, upon installation of the works authorized in this 
Article, the Commission shall proceed immediately to test such 
works and to report and certify to the Governments the effect 
of such works under a wide range of conditions and to make 
recommendations respecting diversions of water from Lake mae 
and the Niagara River with particular reference to EEn 
perpetually the scenic beauty of the Falls and Rapi to the 


the equal and equitable diversion and efficient utilization of the 
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waters. On the basis of the Commission's reports and recom- 
mendations the High Contracting Parties may by an exchange of 
notes and concurrent legislation determine the methods by which 
these purposes may be attained, 

ARTICLE X 

The High Contracting Parties agree: 

(a) That each Party is hereby released from responsibility for 
any damage or injury to persons or property in the territory of 
the other, which may be caused by any action authorized or pro- 
vided for by this Treaty; 

ARTICLE XT 

(b) That each Party will assume the responsibility for and ex- 
pense involved in the acquisition of any lands or interests in land 
in its own territory which may be necessary to give effect to the 
provisions of this Treaty. 

This Treaty shall be ratified in accordance with the constitu- 
tional methods of the High Contracting Parties. ‘The ratifications 
shall be exchanged in Washington or in Ottawa as soon as prac- 
ticable and the Treaty shall come into force on the day the 
exchange of ratifications. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed 
this Treaty in duplicate and have hereunto affixed their seals. 


DUES EG seek concncn ne E eee eee ee AOR EAN A, 
in the year of our Lord 
(SEAL) — ————.. 
(SEAL) 


I trust the membership will study the foregoing docu- 
ments carefully, and when Congress next convenes, after 
ratification by the Senate, will make due and proper authori- 
zation and appropriation for the building of this greatest 
of national projects, 


Stop the Wage Cuts!—If the Railroads Get Away 
With It, No Worker Will Be Safe—More Pur- 
chasing Power, Not Less, the Way to Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN T. BERNARD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


Mr. BERNARD. Mr. Speaker, this session of Congress 
has had to meet the problems of an incipient economic 
crisis. Those who follow the progressive leadership of 
President Roosevelt have tried to check the disastrous tail- 
spin of production by increasing mass purchasing power. 
Backed by the united forces of all labor, the farmers, and 
the common people, they have won two major victories 
in the wage-hour bill and the recovery program. They 
have also beaten back the Tory attacks on the National 
Labor Relations Board and the Wagner Act—attacks de- 
signed to destroy organized labor in the United States 
and so open the way to an orgy of wage cuts. 

Outside of Congress the first-line trench against wage 
cuts is being held by the railroad brotherhoods. They 
have won the support of many Representatives and Sena- 
tors, who have blocked further Federal subsidy for the 
railroad magnates until they are assured that there will 
be no wage cuts. Governor Earle of Pennsylvania and our 
own Farmer-Labor Governor, Elmer A. Benson, have spoken 
out in defense of the railroad workers. I am proud to add 
my voice to theirs. 

A LOOK INTO FORMER RAILROAD GRABS 

It is a good idea, now while the railroad moguls are yell- 
ing for help and threatening a 15-percent wage cut through- 
out the industry, to take a look at what the railways 
already owe the American people. 

In the drive to open up the West which followed the Civil 
War the Government threw wide the doors to treasures in 
lands, forests, mineral deposits, and rights-of-way. The old 
controversy over the fate of the public domain had been set- 
tled. The national wealth was thrown up for grabs and the 
biggest grabbers of all were the railroads. 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, MILLIONS OF ACRES 

The Pacific railroad bill was passed in 1862. The Union 
Pacific Co., building westward from the Missouri River, was 
granted 12,000,000 acres of unknown land in alternate sec- 
tions 10 miles deep, and also $27,000,000 in 6-percent 30-year 
Government bonds as a first mortgage. The Central Pacific, 
building from the sea eastward to meet the Union Pacific, was 
similarly granted 9,000,000 acres of land and $24,000,000 in 
Government bonds. 

At about the same time the Texas & Pacific got 18,000,000 
acres, and Josiah Perman, of Boston, who declared himself 
ready to build the Northern Pacific along the Canadian bor- 
der, accepted 47,000,000 acres. 

This and much more was freely given, until 158,293,000 acres were 
disposed of, as much as whole kingdoms owned, and all the coal, 
copper, oil, gold, silver under them, all the timber and stone above 
them. (The Robber Barons, by Matthew Josephson.) 

What the lawmakers of that day thought of their generosity 
was expressed by Senator Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts: 

I give no grudging vote in giving away either money or land, I 
would give $100,000,000 to build the road and do it most cheerfully, 
and think I had done a great thing for my country. What are 
$75,000,000 or $100,000,000 in opening a railroad across regions of 
this continent that shall connect the people of the Atlantic and the 


Pacific and bind us together??? * Nothing! As to the lands, 
I don't begrudge them. 


STILL GREEDY 

With the land, wealth, and dollars of the people in their 
pockets, the railroads still could not make a go of it. Again 
and again they called on the Government to bail them out, 
through loans and subsidies, and the Government never failed 
them. 

Today the railroads, according to their own account, are 
once more in hot water. Their top-heavy financial struc- 
ture, their watered stock, and pyramided holding companies 
have led to bankruptcy, reorganization, more subsidies, and 
bankruptcy again. 

NO WAGE CUTS FOR RAIL OFFICIALS 

Today, while they threaten the railroad workers with a 
cruel 15-percent cut on already low wages, the railroads are 
still boosting the salaries of top-flight officials. President 
J. M. Davis, of the Lackawanna, was jumped from $60,000 to 
$75,000 a year, President M. W. Clement, of the Pennsyl- 
vania, went Davis one better with a boost from $60,000 to 
$100,000. Á 

President F. W. Sargent, of the Northwestern, recently com- 
plained to the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee that 
his road is rocky, but on November 1, 1937, he hoisted the 
salaries of 29 of his top 32 officials. The president of the 
Reading got raised from $50,000 to $60,000. And Reading 
paid out almost $6,000 to the Pinkerton spy agency. All 
down the line the carriers haye given similar boosts to offi- 
cials, while crying “poverty” as an excuse for wage cuts. 

THE RAILWAY WORKERS WILL NOT TAKE IT 

Railway workers, under the militant leadership of A. F. 
Whitney, have served notice that they will not take it lying 
down. And all of progressive America must give them un- 
stinted support, This is not just the railway workers’ fight, 
It is the fight of all labor and of all who suffer when factory 
gates close and wages go down. It is the fight of the farmers 
who have always been gouged by high freight rates. It is the 
fight of all progressives in Congress who seek through legis- 
lation to extend purchasing power and set the wheels of 
industry turning. 

TO THE DIKES! HOLD BACK THE FLOOD! 

Wage cuts for railroad workers will open the dikes for a 
flood of wage cutting that will sweep all industry and engulf 
America in a new and catastrophic crisis. The flood must be 
stemmed now. Fur workers have showed that wage cuts 
firmly resisted can be turned into wage increases and new 
victories, What happens to the railroads will be decisive for 
all American workers. Let all progressive America help 
them decide ‘for jobs, security, and a fair wage. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I am submit- 
ting herewith for the Recorp one of the most informative 
addresses I have read in many years delivered on this date at 
Nashville, Tenn., by our able and distinguished Secretary of 
State, Hon. Cordell Hull. f 

I had the pleasure of visiting Secretary Hull in his office 
on yesterday. He handed me a copy of his address and was 
good enough to agree, at my request, to have same printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I feel that his address on the Spirit of International Law 
will be of special interest, not only to the legal profession but 
to college and high-school students of America and the entire 
world, 

Let me add that when the history of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration is written and the historians of the future shall evalu- 
ate the men who have played important roles in the present 
national administration the name of Hon. Cordell Hull will 
undoubtedly stand out as the greatest Secretary of State 
during the present generation. 
and satisfaction that I welcome 


relations among nations. 
1 

From the dawn of history human relations have been marked 
by a constant conflict of two primary principles. One is the prin- 
ciple of untrammeled individual freedom, unrestrained save by the 
superior force of other equally free individuals—the principal of 
anarchy. The other is the principle of order under law, which lies 
at the very foundation of social institutions and which requires 
the subordination by the individual of a part of his personal 
freedom in the interest of the maintenance of such institutions. 

Each of these two principles, when translated into action, rep- 
resents a way of life. Through long and bitter experience man- 
kind has learned the all-important lesson that order under law, 
rather than anarchy, affords the more satisfactory way of life and 
the only assurance of real freedom in the full of that 
word. 

Where every individual is free to follow at will his personal 
instincts and desires there is at best only an illusion of freedom. 
Organized society becomes impossible and chaos prevails. The 
efforts of each individual become of necessity overwhelmingly 
devoted to activities of offense or defense. There is little, if any, 
time or opportunity to engage in constructive processes of life. 
Oppression of the weak and challenge and conflict among the 
strong become the governing rules of life. Where there is no sense 
of security there is no real freedom. 

An individual may conceivably seek security by isolating himself 
from his fellow men and living a hermit life. But by so doing, even 
if he succeeds in escaping challenge and attack by others, he dooms 
himself to such a low level of both physical and spiritual existence 
that his apparently secure freedom becomes slavery to his own 
limitations, 

It is only through the development of social institutions, through 
the evolution of man as a social being, that humanity has steadily 
progressed to higher and higher levels of civilized existence and has 
learned the true meaning of individual freedom. The foundation 
of such existence and of such freedom is order under law. : 

The individual who lives in organized society shares in the vast 
benefits which flow from a 3 functioning social organiza- 
tion—by way of security for life and property; by way of the ma- 
terial advancement resulting from organized effort and enterprise; 
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by way of moral, intellectual, and spiritual betterment induced by 
But he must make 


His first and most direct contribution should be self-restraint, will- 
to accept and practice the rules of social conduct w 


progress of organized society. 
These two great moral forces—self-restraint on the part of the 
Individual and approval or condemnation by public opinion—con- 


Ba 


supplement to the basic moral forces. Its use is rendered 
necessary by the fact that in each community there appear, from 
time to time, individuals and groups who refuse to abide by the 
commonly accepted rules of social conduct. But no law which is 


pli among nations. Yet it is just as essential 
that it prevail there as in other spheres of human relations, 


In the evolution of man’s civilized existence, there has been only 
a slow and sporadic development of the doctrine that, if progress is 
to certain defined rules of 


international conduct, fully entitled—if it 
power—to engage in aggression and aggrandizement, to destroy by 
armed force the independence of other nations and to subjugate 
other peoples. 

Such attitude on the part of nations is the essence of inter- 
national anarchy. Under it, armed conflict was, to a large extent, 
the rule in the relations among nations, and war inevitably laid 


and individuals were almost nonexistent. 

Happily for the human race, the world gradually emerged from 
this darkness. The assertion of the doctrine of armed force be- 
came the exception rather than the rule. International law began 
to develop as an incre accepted basis of relations among 
nations. The flowering of man’s intellectual and mechanical 
genius began to create all over the world a steadily extending net- 
work of peaceful international relati based upon a grow- 
ing sense of community among nations of political, economic, 
social, and cultural interests. 

Out of the nightmare of the Dark Ages and the indescribable 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, there arose a spirit. of protest 
against international anarchy. The writings of Hugo Grotius, an 
eminent jurist and statesmen in his native Holland, gave a power- 
ful impetus to the rise of this new spirit. 

The life of Grotius covered the period from 1583 to 1645. Dur- 
ing those 62 years, Europe was at no time free from bloody 
conflict. He wrote: 
© “I see in the whole Christian world a license of fighting at 
which even barbarians might blush; wars begun on trifling pre- 
texts or none at all; and carried on without reverence for any 
divine or human law.” 

Grotius was a pioneer thinker and writer with a desire and 
purpose to expound and build up a law of nations which would 
contribute toward the maintenance of peace and minimize the 
evils of war. Although some of the practices of nations which 
make up international law had been in a process of evolution 
for centuries before his day, he is generally regarded as the 
founder of the modern system. 

Differing from other outstanding political thinkers of his time, 
Grotius entertained the belief that through proper international 
‘processes a more peaceful condition could be brought about. His 
attitude and thought were in marked contrast to those of 
Machiavelli, who had written earlier: 

“A prince is to have no other business or thought than the 
study of war and the art and discipline of it, for indeed that is 
the only business worthy of a prince.” 

The centuries which followed witnessed a gradual development 
of international law along the lines inspired by Grotius’ great 
work on The Law of War and Peace. This movement was in 
part the result and in part a cause of a steadily spreading and 
strengthening desire in civilized countries for more and more 
durable peace. 
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Turning away from war as its overwhelming preoccupation, man- 
kind found its spirit and intellect soaring toward cultural and ma- 
terial attainments with a rapidity and upon a scale never dreamed 
of before. Reaching out in their peaceful pursuits far beyond the 
barriers of their own frontiers, the nations have in modern times 
incalculably enriched the lives of their peoples. 

The arts and the sciences have assumed the aspect of true uni- 
versality and have been enabled thereby to make enormous strides 
forward, The development of means of transportation and com- 
munication has brought all nations into close proximity. It has 
made possible a vast expansion of international commerce, which 
has placed the natural resources of the entire world within the 
reach of every nation and has rendered the fruits of technical skill 
in whatever portion of the earth they first come into being, sources 
cf increasing material well-being everywhere. 

Marvelous as has been this march of human progress, it falls far 
short of what is unquestionably attainable. It has been interrupted 
end obstructed too often and in too many directions by the fact 
that the evolution of international order under law, which is in- 

ble to the maintenance of peaceful relations among na- 
tions, has not proceeded with the same rapidity. 

The most important problem now confronting the human race 
is that of establishing throughout the world, as the foundation of 
further progress, an unshakable regime of order under law. What 
is most needed for the accomplishment of this task is persistent 
and determined effort to bring men to realize that such a regime is 
essential and to cause them to give full and effective support to 
the principles and processes of international law. 


mr 


The law of nations is in part the outgrowth of custom and in part 
the product of contractual undertakings which have ripened into 
and become a part of the body of international law. That law can 
function only on the basis of its widespread acceptance by nations. 
F An ahlo Amarica sure, in speaking of the law 

e sea: 

“Like all the laws of nations, it rests upon the common consent 
of civilized communities. It is of force, not because it was pre- 
scribed by any superior power but because it has been generally 
accepted as a rule of conduct.” 

The of international law are the civilized man’s way of 
conducting relations among nations, just as the processes of munici- 

law are the civilized man’s way of regulating the internal affairs 
of a nation. And international law, even more than municipal law, 
depends for its effectiveness primarily upon the two great moral 
sence of self-restraint and approval or condemnation by public 
cpinion. ; 

Our present-day social and political organization is, generally 

based upon the theory of national sovereignty, which is 
accepted and approved by an overwhelming majority of mankind. 
Under this theory each nation is entitled to the right of ordering its 
own internal affairs in its own way, of seeking in its own way to pro- 
mote the welfare of its people. But if that right is to be real rather 
than illusory, each nation must scrupulously avoid actions that will 
infringe upon the rights of other nations. To be effective, national 
sovereignty must be based not upon license but upon order under 
law. 

The primary function of international law is to define and pre- 
seribe rules of international conduct. These rules must be such 
as to represent the maximum practicable reconciliation between 
the sovereign rights of each nation and the sovereign rights of 
other nations for the greater benefit of all. In this spirit, interna- 
tional law operates as an incalculably powerful force for human 

SS. 

Rules of conduct must, in themselves, be based upon sound 
fundamental principles, that breathe the spirit of reasonableness, 
the spirit of live and let live. On a number of recent occasions I 
have set forth some of the principles which in my opinion are 
indispensable to a satisfactory international order. The most im- 
portant of these are as follows: 

Maintenance of peace should be constantly advocated and 

racticed. 

» All nations should, through voluntary self-restraint, abstain 
from use of force in pursuit of policy and from interference in the 
internal affairs of other nations. 

All nations should seek to adjust problems arising in their inter- 
national relations by processes of peaceful negotiation and agree- 
ment. 

All nations should uphold the principle of the sanctity of treaties 
and of faithful observance of international agreements. 

Modification of provisions of treaties, when need therefor arises, 
should be by orderly processes carried out in a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness and accommodation. 

Each nation should respect the rights of others and perform 
scrupulously its own established obligations. 

Steps should be taken toward promotion of economic security 
and stability the world over through lowering or removal of bar- 
riers to international trade, according of effective equality of com- 
mercial opportunity, and application of the principle of equality 
of commercial treatment. 

All nations should be prepared to limit and progressively reduce 
their armaments. 

Apart from the question of alliances with others each nation 
should be prepared to engage in cooperative effort, by peaceful and 
practicable means in support of these principles. z 
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Some of these principles have long been embodied in interna- 
tional law, although at times they have been honored more in the 
breach than in the observance; there is urgent need today for their 
revitalization and strengthening. Others of these principles have 
not as yet acquired the force of law; acceptance and observance of 
em by all nations is an equally imperative need at the present 

me. 

Definition of rules of conduct is not in itself sufficient for the 
establishment of a world order based on law. Machinery must be 
devised for the interpretation and application of the rules. 

The world has already made substantial progress in evolving 
instrumentalities for this purpose. The processes of diplomatic 
negotiation have been employed from time immemorial. They 
have been gradually lemented by the processes of mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, and judicial settlement. These methods 
of composing international erences by pacific means are at our 
disposal. The task of the nations is to use them and, in the 
course of using them, to develop and perfect them and to endow 
them with ever increasing authority and effectiveness. 

In all these ways, international law and the instrumentalities 
for its application become the basis of the organization of peace. 
They not only provide an alternative to war as a means of settling 
international disputes, but a far more effective means of attaining 
constructive national aims. 

I, for one, have an abiding faith that eventually resort to armed 
force as an instrument of national policy will become so odious 
and revolting to the conscience of mankind that war will be rele- 
gated to the limbo of things forgotten, to the company of those 
practices of man’s precivilized existence which have been stamped 
out by the march of progress. Slow, laborious, and interrupted as 
has been the march of progress, one cannot read the history of 
mankind, with its record of the advances made by the human 
race, and not be strengthened in this faith. I am convinced of 
the falsity of the doctrine that armed conflict is the natural and 
inevitable state of man. I am certain that no legitimate differ- 
ences that may arise among nations are incapable of settlement 
by peaceful means. 

But today war is still with us. And with the progress of science 
and technology, the weapons of warfare have acquired a more and 
more cruel and devastating power. To mitigate the growing hor- 
rors of war through common agreement upon certain humani- 
ea principles, is still an important province of in 
aw. 

As a matter of fact, the whole modern system of international 
law, having emerged largely out of a spirit of enlightened protest 
against international anarchy symbolized by war, received much of 
its original impulse from a search for mitigation of war practices. 
The rapid evolution of the weapons of warfare has in itself con- 
2 brought forward new problems, urgently pressing for 
solution. 

The definition of the rights of neutrals; attacks upon civilian 
populations; bombing from the air, especially in the case of 
unfortified towns; the use of submarines; the employment of 
poisonous gases and of bacterial warfare; the treatment to be 
accorded prisoners of war, the sick, and the wounded—all these 
and other similar matters have been, gradually and with 
degrees of effectiveness, brought within the scope of operation of 
international law. While efforts along these lines have been long 
end persistent, the advances made still fall far short of the goal 
which mankind should set itself in this field. 

Progress in this direction has a profound significance apart from 
the vastly important humanitarian considerations involved. 
After all, it is a line of logical development to from self- 
restraint in the use of certain war practices to -denial in the 
employment of war itself. 

The idea that war, as an instrument of national policy, can and 
should be outlawed by common consent is making slow but steady 
headway. The signing of the Pact of Paris was a milestone in 
the process of translating this idea into political reality. That 
process will go on, because it is based upon both enlightened self- 
interest and the highest type of morality; because it draws its 
strength from the realm of the spirit which, sooner or later, 
inevitably prevails against brute force. I cannot express this 
thought better or more eloquently than by quoting the following 
words of Daniel Webster, pronounced more than a hundred years 
ago and as immutably true today as they were then: 

“The time has been, indeed, when fleets, and armies, and 
subsidies were the principal reliances even in the best cause. But, 
happily for mankind, a great has taken place in this re- 
spect. Moral causes come into consideration, in proportion as the 
progress of knowledge is advanced; and the public opinion of the 
civilized world is rapidly gaining an ascendency over mere brutal 
force. It is already able to oppose the most formidable obstruc- 
tion to the progress of injustice and oppression; and as it grows 
more intelligent and more intense, it will be more and more formi- 
dable. It may be silenced by military power, but it cannot be con- 
quered. It is elastic, irrepressible, and invulnerable to the weap- 
ons of ordinary warfare. It is that impassible, unextinguishable 
enemy of mere violence and arbitrary rule.” 

Iv 

Recognition of the importance of international law 
in the relations among nations as well as in our own national life 
has been, throughout our history, one of our most firmly estab- 
lished traditions. It was in that spirit that, in the Declaration of 
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Independence, the founders of this Republic invoked “a decent re- 
spect to the opinions of mankind.” S generations of our 
jurists and our statesmen have concerned themselves with the law 
of nations. 

In 1815 Chief Justice Marshall declared that the law of nations 


no treaty, and no controlling executive or legislative act or judicial 
decision, resort must be had to the customs and usages of civilized 
nations.” 

Our Presidents and our Secretaries of State, from George Wash- 
ington and Thomas Jefferson on down, have seldom deviated from 
the tradition that our foreign relations should be conducted in 
such a manner as to make this Nation a force in the world for 
peace, international morality, justice, and fair dealing—a cham- 
pion of international law as the governing factor in relations 
among nations. I cannot believe that today our people will ac- 
cept or condone departure from this tradition. 

There was never a time in our national history when the in- 
fluence of the United States in support of international law was 
more urgently needed than at present—to serve both our own 
best interests and those of the entire human race. The world 
is today in the grip of a severe upheaval, the outcome of which 
will affect profoundly the future of mankind. 

There is again abroad, in more than one part of the earth, a 
spirit of international . Solemn obligations 
are brushed aside with a light heart and a contemptuous gesture. 

for law and observance of the pledged word have sunk to 
outworn slogans of the glorifica- 


of a 
through aggression and aggrandizement. 
with brutality and savagery that outrage and shock every humane 
instinct. 


In the face of these grim developments, there are some among 
our people who would have our Nation withdraw into its own 
shell and isolate itself from the rest of the world. They would 
have us seek safety and security in a hermitlike existence among 
the nations of the world, in a voluntary surrender of legitimate 
rights and interests, which we have regarded for generations as 
essential to our national welfare, and a voluntary abandonment 
of international law and of the instrumentalities 


pa 
in their fervent crusade to cast up an account of the possible 
benefits and injuries that its pursuance would entail. 

On the side of benefits which, it is alleged, would accrue to our 
people from a policy of isolation would be, we are told, an assur- 
ance against our being called upon to engage in war. The pro- 
ponents of this policy argue that by withdrawing from participa- 
tion in world affairs, we would avoid conflicts or entanglements 
with other nations and would be free to pursue the tenor of our 
national life in peace and safety. 

There is no worthier desire than to assure for our people the 
blessings of peace. But long and unmistakable experience offers 
abundant proof that the attainment of this precious end through 
a policy of national isolation is wholly outside the realm of possi- 
bility. 

101 is my firm conviction that national isolation is not a means to 
security, but rather a fruitful source of insecurity. For while we 
may seek to withdraw from participation in world affairs, we 
cannot thereby withdraw from the world itself. Attempts to 
achieve national isolation would not merely deprive us of any 
influence in the councils of nations, but would impair our ability 
to control our own affairs. 

Deliberate renunciation by us of any participation in interna- 
tional affairs would make for an easier triumph on this planet 
of lawlessness, brute force, and war. In a world growing inter- 
nationally more and more disordered and chaotic, we would be 
compelled to increase our armed defenses on a scale that would 
impose a truly burden on our people. And even so, we 
would have to live in constant danger that the rising wave of 
international anarchy would, sooner or later, reach and batter 
down our own walls and engulf us as well as the rest of mankind. 

In this respect, a nation is not different from an individual. 
When a citizen declines to take an interest in the affairs of his 
community and refuses to cooperate in promotion and support 
of law and order, he helps to open the way for the forces of 
lawlessness to take control. Let us not forget that the present 
spread of lawlessness in international relations is a direct conse- 
quence of the recent drift toward national isolation. 

As against the unattainable benefits claimed for the policy of 
isolation we must visualize the costs of such a policy. By embark- 
ing upon a policy of national isolation we would doom our Nation 
to conditions of life under which it would inevitably become 
economically poorer, intellectually impoverished, morally decadent. 
We would deliberately deprive ourselves of the benefits of those 
mumerous international relationships which have nourished the 
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stream of human progress and enriched the lives of all peoples, 
including our own, Neither our political structure of democratic 
government nor our social and economic structure of free enter- 
prise and individual freedom under law could long survive the 
material and spiritual decay which national isolation would 
inescapably impose upon the Nation. Like the individual who 
would seek safety and security for himself through escape from 
the responsibilities of organized society into hermitlike 

a nation pursuing a similar course—even if it were to succeed 
for a time in avoiding assault by and conflict with other nations— 
would soon find its dream of safety and security a bitter illusion. 
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The search for national isolation from the counsel of 
despair and an admission of defeat. Not through a sudden and 
craven abandonment of our national traditions nor through at- 
tempts to turn our backs upon our responsibilities as a member 
of the family of civilized nations, can we advance and promote 
the best interests of our people. That we can do only through 
renewed devotion to those traditions; through an ever more 
resolute determination to be guided by them in the ordering of 
our national affairs and our international relations; and through 
& courageous facing of the facts by a united nation actuated by 
a vigorous, alert, and informed public opinion. 

The task is not easy. Under conditions such as now prevail, 
disillusionment and despair are not unnatural human reactions. 
But mankind’s progress has always been slow and its road has 
always been strewn with difficulties, interruptions, set-backs, tem- 
porary disappointments, and repeated, though transitory, reap- 
pearances of ghosts which seemed to have been laid forever. 

Some of these ghosts are rising today. Two decades ago the 
concepts of peace based upon competitive armaments seemed to 
have been buried under the wreckage caused by an otherwise 
utterly destructive world conflict. Out of that purgatory there 
emerged a profound realization that a mew basis must be found 
for relations among nations. There arose a faith and a hope 
that a new spirit and a new system would come to prevail in 
the international structure of the world. The negotiation of nu- 
merous multilateral treaties and agreements and the creation of 
appropriate regional and even world-wide organizations were im- 
portant steps in the direction of a system of true international 
cooperation—of a world order based upon international law; upon 
the principles of equality, justice, fairness, and mutual respect 
among nations; upon progressive disarmament; upon a determi- 
nation to substitute for war as an arbiter of international rela- 
tions observance of the pledged word and willingness to compose 
international differences by pacific means. 

The fact that today these efforts to establish through interna- 
tional cooperation a world order under law are being challenged 
again by the doctrine of armed force and lawless self-aggrandize- 
ment leads many people to the belief that the idea and principles 
of a peaceful and orderly world have proved to be unworkable. 
This belief is the product of a dangerous and unfortunate weak- 
ening of confidence. The challenge itself has arisen, because the 
recent years have been characterized by a disastrous lowering of 
standards of conduct on the part of both individuals and na- 
tions—by a relapse in the spiritual and moral strength and driv- 
ing power of vast masses of mankind and a consequent faltering 
of the march of human progress. Such relapses and such falter- 
ings have occurred before. That they are temporary in nature is 
amply attested by the lesson of history. 

In the circumstances of today, it is a part of wisdom and 

dence for a great nation like ours to provide adequately 
or its national defense. Security is essential, and peace is 
better than war, even when under conditions of grave emergency, 
it has to be temporarily assured by adequate national arma- 
ments. But peace thus maintained is ous and unendur- 
Stable and durable peace can be 
the universal enthronement of the spirit 


cooperati 
lifetime have revealed themselves as 
until it is proved that these are no longer effective world forces, 
will there any justifiable grounds for the belief that armed 
force, and armed force alone, will rule international relations, 
and that, therefore, the outlook for peace, progress, and civiliza- 
tion is devoid of all hope 
At this crucial juncture of history, it is our Nation’s duty to 
itself to make its appropriate contribution toward preservation 
and advancement of the principles of international law and of 
the orderly and cooperative processes of international relations, 
which have evolved with, and have in turn promoted, the de- 
velopment of civilization. Toward that end we should maintain 
and strengthen our own adherence to the ciples and proc- 
esses of international law. We should all moral force of 
which we are capable toward influencing other nations to work 
for the same end and to accept and employ the civilized prac- 
tices of pacific settlement in connection with such controversies 
as may arise among them. We should be prepared to aid, and, in 
every practicable way, resort to such ‘ul means of settle- 
ment. Within the limitations of our traditional policies, and 
without entangling alliances or involvements, we should coop- 
erate, sincerely and resolutely, with like-minded nations working 
toward the same goal for which we ourselves are striving. 
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There are important and concrete steps which can and should 
be taken without delay to reverse the present disastrous trends in 
international relations. 

With the world still in the throes of a profound economic dis- 
location, we are prepared to join with other nations in directing 
every effort toward the restoration and strengthening of sound and 
constructive international economic relationships. 

With the world groaning under the burden of mounting arma- 
ments, we are prepared to join with other nations in moving reso- 
lutely toward bringing about an effective agreement on limitation 
and progressive reduction of armaments. 

With the use of armed force assuming the aspect of scarcely 
imaginable brutality, we are prepared to join with other nations in 

and vigorously carrying forward the work, so auspiciously 
begun at The Hague two generations ago, of humanizing by com- 
mon agreement the rules and practices of warfare. 

We are prepared to join with other nations in exploring all other 
methods of revitalizing the spirit of international cooperation and 
in making use of every practicable means of giving it substance 
and reality through the numberless forms of concrete application 
of such principles of international, political, economic, and cultural 
relations as those to which I have referred. 

All these are necessary and constructive steps in which a free 
and powerful nation like ours can and should participate whole- 
heartedly, if durable peace is to be firmly established and civiliza- 
tion is to survive and advance. There is desperate need in our 
country, and in every country, of a strong and united public 
opinion in support of such a renewal and demonstration of faith 
in the possibility of a world order based on law and interna- 
tional cooperative effort. When such public opinion has de- 
veloped and when the momentous issue of today—the fateful 
decision as to whether relations among nations shall be governed 
by armed force or by cooperation and order under law—is clearly 
understood and visualized, there will be no insuperable difficulty 
in finding acceptable ways and means of achieving the desired 
end. 

In the years which lie ahead, the chances that international 
anarchy and lawlessness will be replaced by order under law will 

- largely depend upon the sincerity and firmness with which some 
nations, at least, maintain their devotion to the principles of 
international law, resting in turn upon the foundation of coop- 
eration, justice, and morality. I can wish for our country no 
more glorious course than to be a leader in devotion to these 
principles and in service of their preservation and advancement. 
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Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address on the subject of Amer- 
ican agriculture delivered by Mr. J. E. McDonald, Texas 
commissioner of agriculture, before the Agricultural Confer- 
ence in Washington on June 2, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Agriculture is America’s basic industry and the only indispen- 
sable vocation of man. History does not record one instance where 
a nation suffered socially, economically, or financially, except tem- 
porarily, while those engaged in agriculture were prosperous and 
happy. 

While we are prone to boast about our American agriculture and 
our great production, one has only to travel across the country 
and observe soil erosion, poor fences and barns, and unpainted 
farm houses to realize that our farms and agriculture are in a 

riod of retrogression. One has but to talk with our farmers to 
learn that although often they produce abundantly they market 
their crops at prices that do not return production costs. 

A large percent of American farmers, because of unstable prices 
and crop failures caused by unfavorable climatic conditions, have 
found it necessary to mortgage their farms and now find them- 
selves unable to meet interest and payments on these mortgages; 
they are unable to pay taxes and buy the necessities of life. 

Every dollar the farmer receives for the products of his farm is 
sooner or later returned to the channels of trade, and when so- 
ciety decrees to put into the hands of the farmer a mere pittance 
for his products, that is all he has with which to support his Gov- 
; ernment, American industries, and labor. 


The American people, as a whole, should face the agricultural 
situation as it exists and should proceed in a determined manner 
to rescue agriculture before our farmers have drifted into peas- 
antry, as they have in every nation which has neglected agricul- 
ture or provided unsound agricultural programs. 

The agricultural problems of this country are no longer sec- 
tional. If corn and wheat are selling at prices under cost of 
production, this situation will affect the producers of all basic 
crops. The cotton producer will not be able to purchase the 
surplus of corn and wheat. The South is to the producers of 
these two basic crops exactly what the export market is to the 
cotton producer, If producers of corn and wheat cannot sell 
their surplus to the southern producer, then their surplus is 
going to pile up on them just as the cotton surplus is piling up 
on the southern farmer, with a consequent drop in the price of 
corn and wheat. A reverse of this situation is equally true, so I 
maintain that the producers of our five basic crops are equally 
dependent one upon the other and must unite their efforts in 
obtaining parity income for all engaged in agriculture. Happi- 
ness and prosperity of this Nation can be restored and a Govern- 
ntent plan for agriculture can and will be worked out by those 
who possess common “horse sense” and know both agriculture 
and marketing of agricultural products, 

Government compulsory acreage control destroys the farmer’s 
initiative and encourages foreign production, resulting in the loss 
of foreign markets to the American farmer. Agricultural subsidy, 
as now provided, is a “hit and miss” proposition and cannot 
be indefinitely continued. Something on a fundamental basis 
must be devised upon which the farmer can depend from year 
to year, with a certainty that he will receive fair returns for 
his labor, and it is my opinion that the domestic-allotment plan 
for agriculture, adopted and wisely administered, would solve the 
agricultural problem; it would carry out the five agricultural 
objectives of the Roosevelt administration as announced in 1933, 
namely: Production control, crop insurance, ever-normal granary, 
soil conservation, and parity prices. In addition to this it would 
provide means by which all Government loans on agricultural 
products could be repaid and the farmer receive a further return 
on his commodity. 

The domestic allotment plan is not new in principle or theory, 
but would extend to the industry cf agriculture protection and 
benefits comparable to those manufacture has received through the 
administration of our tariff laws since Alexander Hamilton's time. 

Every American farmer is entitled to his fair share in the Ameri- 
can market, upon which portion he should receive parity prices, or 
prices for that portion of his crop domestically consumed, on a 
level with the industrial things he must buy in a tariff-protected 
market. Then leave each farmer his own judge as to how much he 
would produce in excess of his allotment to sell in foreign markets 
at world market prices. 

The Government should provide means by which the farmer will 
receive parity prices for that portion of his crop domestically con- 
sumed, and there must be a minimum at which parity prices may 
be fixed. In case of wheat the minimum price should be fixed at 
$1.50 a bushel; in the case of cotton, 20 cents a pound; $1 a bushel 
for corn; and comparable minimum prices for other agricultural 
products. These minimum prices would not be sufficiently high 
to curtail consumption or work a hardship on the consumer, but 
the maintenance of such minimum prices would give the farmer 
stability and so inspire confidence generally that all groups of 
American citizens would be benefited. 

The manufacturer operating behind the tariff walls has main- 
tained a two-price system and through this two-price system has 
prospered and fairly well maintained foreign markets, and we have 
reached the point where either the tariffs must be removed, which 
is an impossibility at this time, or a two-price system and tariff 
benefits and protection extended to the industry of agriculture. 

Agriculture, which includes ranching, horticulture, and forestry, 
supplies annually 80 percent of the new wealth of the Nation, and 
it is this new wealth which makes possible manufacture and com- 
merce. Therefore, the most imperative thing confronting the 
American people is the adoption and wise administration of a con- 
structive and enduring agricultural program which will stabilize 
our agricultural industry and restore happiness, prosperity, and 
purchasing power to those engaged in agriculture, 

A survey of the needs of those e in agriculture of this 
Nation will show a potential market for enough industrial things to 
put all our factories and commercial industries working full time. 
A sound agricultural program will immediately draw from the cities 
that great army of unemployed who have left the farms and now 
compose a major portion of those on relief rolls. y 

Since 1932 we haye experimented with Government programs in 
the plowing up of our crops, killing of surplus livestock, curtailing 
of acreage, the giving of irregular and spasmodic subsidies for crop 
control, soil erosion, etc., and yet, after 6 years, we find ourselves 
facing a condition equally as bad and the future looks even worse 
than in 1932. I do not for one moment question the sincerity and 
earnestness of purpose of our agricultural administrators, but 
merely point to the results to show that these have not been a 
success. 

Houses are built from the ground up and not from the roof down, 
and the present depression and economic troubles will not be dis- 
persed by pouring millions of dollars into manufacture and com- 
merce, which are secondary to agriculture. Our economic iIIs will 
be cured and the depression dispersed when agriculture, our basic 
industry, has been restored to its proper position and our farmers 
provided with purchasing power with which to buy the things they 
are sorely in need ct. 
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And, finally, the question is whether or not we will be wise 
enough to profit by history and the experience of older nations 
and restore and stabilize agriculture before its unsound condition 
drags society, economics, and finances of this Nation down to the 
levels of those nations who neglected agriculture, 


The Vendetta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


AN EDITORIAL FROM THE BALTIMORE SUN 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following editorial from 
the Sun, of Baltimore. The editorial speaks for itself and no 
further comment is necessary: 


Davm J. Lewis for many years has had the support of citizens who 
did not hold all or most of his political views. Laborites of different 
approach have supported him. Businessmen who could not share 

faith in an ever-widening governmental control have supported 
him. Financiers have supported him. The kind of lawyers who are 
damned out of hand as tools of corporations have supported him. 
He had much of such support in his two previous candidacies for the 
Senate. He has always had a great deal of such support, in and out 
of his district, in his candidacies for the House. The reason for it 
all was that many men who have not agreed with him have counted 
his character as an independent public servant more important than 
differences of opinion. 

Today, by one of the ironies of politics, Mr. Lewis is become the 
avenging angel of the Roosevelt administration in its purpose to 
drive out of office another independent public servant because he is 
an independent public servant. It is not necessary to argue that, 
in his candidacy against Senator MILLARD E. Typrncs, Mr. LEWIS is 
the puppet of Mr. Roosevelt, of Mr. Farley, of Mr. Hopkins, of Mr. 
Ickes, and of all the other masters of patronage and public purse, 
Mr. Lewis is not the puppet type of man. And he is a sincere 
devotee of the New Deal. None the less, Mr. Lewis’ candidacy 
becomes part of the vendetta that is waged today by Mr. Roosevelt 
and his political satraps against Democratic Senators who have 
dared to obey their own minds and consciences—and their party 
platform—against the dictates of the White House. These Senators 
are marked men. They are marked with the double-cross of public 
patronage and public purse. Mr. Lewis, exercising his undoubted 
right to become the New Deal candidate, is a serious figure in the 
fight simply and solely because he will be the beneficiary of the 
vendetta conducted by these power-laden, power-h men, 

We shall see. There are immense resources of public office and 
public money at the command of Mr. Roosevelt. We have seen 
Mr. Ickes intervene in a Democratic primary in Oregon, where 
great public works are under construction. We have seen Mr. Hop- 
kins, master of billions for relief, intervene in a Democratic pri- 
mary in Iowa. We have seen a fight over W. P. A. control develop 
in Minnesota between Mr. Roosevelt’s former allies of the Farmer- 
Labor Party and Mr. Farley, who is not playing with the Farmer- 
Labor Party at present. We have seen the charges that have been 
exchanged between Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters in Pennsylvania as 
to the use of public-works funds and relief funds in that State. 
Here in Maryland we hear rumors that Federal funds can be 
obtained for the long-debated Chesapeake Bay Bridge because a 
gentleman, not long a resident of Maryland, has the ear of the 
powers that be in Washington. No one who has cut his eye teeth 
in politics will underestimate the power of a national political ma- 
chine that has been fashioned definitely on the model of Tam- 
many Hall and that possesses such resources in offices, public funds, 
and coercive power. 

But we shall see. For the quality in the citizens of Maryland 
which has led them to treasure independence and character in 
public office still exists and still flowers. The gentlemen in Wash- 
ington, with all their command of jobs, of money, and of power, 
will discover that Senator Typrncs is not alone and friendless 
as they bear down on him in their vendetta. These gentlemen will 
discover that there are citizens of Maryland who are neither to be 
scared nor seduced by jobs or money or power or all combined. 
The gentlemen will discover that there are citizens of Maryland 
who think Mr. Typtncs was right when he defied the most popular 
President of our time and stood the scheme to pack the 
Supreme Court. There are citizens who think Mr. Typrncs’ open 
stand in that fight is in glorious contrast to the secrecy in which 
Mr. Roosevelt hid his court-packing scheme when he appeared 
before the people for reelection in 1936. There are citizens who 
think Mr. TypiIncs was right, measured by party principle and by 

cal results, in other acts of independence. These citizens 
will be glad to face Mr. Roosevelt’s agents at the polls. 
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My Work in the Seventy-Fifth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEWT V. MILLS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Record a copy of a statement just made and 
released by me to my constituents, the people of the north- 
eastern part of the great State of Louisiana. 

It is the custom and common practice for national Rep- 
resentatives to make frequent reports to their constituents; 
therefore, it is to you and them I am reporting, and I may 
state, in reality I am only a hired hand not trying to un- 
Seat any public official, but only asking to be retained in the 
position you have so generously given me. My life has been 
devoted to the task of service to my fellow man and the 
finding of solutions for the great economic welfare of our 
people, and I may say, at this point, I was elected to the 
Seventy-fifth Congress as a candidate on the share-our- 
wealth ticket, and after having taken the oath of office, Jan- 
uary 5, 1937, I introduced my first resolution, H. J. Res. 110, 
on January 12, 1937, providing for the share-our-wealth 
principles. 
standing a number of bills were reported out of the commit- 
tees in my name and became a law. 

FLOOD PROTECTION 

The delta lands of northeast Louisiana are subject to over- 
flow, therefore, the question of flood control has been a para- 
mount question since the first settlers in northeast Louisiana; 
so I am exceedingly happy I was successful in having enacted 
into law, H. R. 6600, H. R. 6601, H. R. 6602, H. R. 9435, and 
H. R. 9326, each introduced by me dealing with flood protec- 
tion for my district. 

H. R. 9435, a companion bill to S. 3354, which reached a 
compromise in the Flood Control Committee, provides for 
the immediate construction of the Morganza floodway, which 
is held will reduce the backwater area of Tensas, Boeuf, 
and Ouachita Basins at least 7 feet and probably this area 
will be free from backwater overflow in the future. Fur- 
ther the construction of the Morganza floodway is held by 
all Army engineers to be a progressive step toward solving 
the flood-control question that has been the uppermost one 
for years. Also the compromise provides the fuseplug levee 
south of Yancopin to Van Cluse, Ark., shall be reconstructed 
to the 1914 grade and 1928 section, 

Secured an appropriation of $615,000 for a ring levee 
project each at Columbia and Jonesville, however, the Flood 
Control Committee accepted my resolution that provides the 
War Department must make an enlarged survey of the 
Jonesville levee project. 

P. W. A. PROJECTS 

Knowing of the many cities and school districts over the 
country which had made application for loans and grants 
through the P. W. A. for many needed projects, I strongly 
supported the bills in 1937-38, making an appropriation of 
funds for these projects and as a result of said appropria- 
tions, my district received grants for the construction of 17 
projects out of 21 which I had approved, namely, Lake 
Providence courthouse and jail, Lake Providence school 
buildings, Monticello school building, Wisner waterworks, 
Winnsboro waterworks and sewage, Liddeville school addi- 
tion, Winnsboro school addition, Jonesboro courthouse and 
jail, Bonita school building, Bastrop school addition, Ber- 
nice high school, Bernice waterworks, West Carroll Parish 
school, Columbia courthouse and jail, Kelly school, Monroe 
gymnasium, Downsville high school addition, and further, the 
district now has four other projects pending, namely, water- 
works and sewage, Rayville; Fondale school auditorium; 
Oak Grove jail; light plant, Rayville. 


However, I introduced a total of 22 bills, notwith- , 
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FARM LEGISLATION 


I introduced H. R. 6339 and H. R. 8135. H. R. 6339 was an 
act to extend 2 additional years the 344-percent interest rate 
on Federal land-bank loans, which was reported out under 
committee title and vetoed by the President. However, I 
voted, as will be shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to over- 
ride the veto, and as a result of the House and Senate’s action 
the bill became a law. 

Second. H. R. 8135 proposed relief for the American farmers 
for the present fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, thereby 

the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make 
available to the Commodity Credit Corporation $450,000,000, 
which would have guaranteed the cotton farmer a better 
price for his 1937 cotton crop. However, only $65,000,000 
was appropriated for cotton price adjustment. 

Third. Pacing a problem of farm tenancy as we do, and 
2,000 farms being foreclosed every legal day of the year as 
a result of our agricultural class not being able to meet their 
mortgage debts, I helped to provide means whereby 128 

families in my district could purchase homes under the 
Farm Tenant Act and the Resettlement Administration. 

Fourth. Further, I helped to provide in 1937-38 funds 
whereby farmers could secure loans for farming purposes. 

Fifth. Persuaded the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
1937 to purchase all the surplus Irish potatoes in my con- 
gressional district. 

Sixth. Retained and restoring this fall all soil-conserva- 

| tion camps. 

Seventh. Voted for an appropriation for the control of 
| insect pest and plant diseases. 

Eighth. Helped to secure the cancelation of all oat-loan 
debts, saving $980,810:39 for the farmers of north and north- 
east Louisiana. 

Ninth. In the 1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act I persuaded 
the Agriculture Committee to accept my amendment giving 
the new-ground farmers equal protection with the old farm- 
ers. However, I do not advocate the 1938 Agricultural Ad- 
| justment Act as the correct procedure to solve the agricultural 
| question, inasmuch as the farmers of the United States have 
lost $22,000,000,000 of their normal income in the last 6 years; 
| therefore the debt load remains virtually the same, so I believe 
| the correct procedure to solve the agricultural question will 

be found in a speech delivered by me entitled “Taxes and Cur- 
! rency Versus Prosperity and Agriculture“ under date of 
November 18, 1937, in the House of Representatives. 


| EDUCATION 


' Waving attended a country school, having taught in such 
! a school, and having worked my way through college, I think 
I know the hearts of my people, and knowing of hundreds of 
communities in Louisiana being unable to carry on agricul- 
| tural, home economics, and industrial education programs 
due to the lack of funds, I worked diligently in helping to 
| appropriate $14,500,000 to be used for vocational education. 
| And I may state approximately $3,000,000 was the largest 
appropriation ever made before the $14,500,000 was appro- 
priated for vocational education, and as the result of said 
| appropriation my congressional district has been permitted to 
continue the instruction of vocational education in 44 voca- 
tional education schools, with an addition of 26 proposed voca- 
tional education schools, thereby providing funds for a greater 
opportunity for our boys and girls to become thrifty, useful, 
and worth-while citizens. 
VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 

I have no hesitancy in stating I have given veterans and 
their widows throughout my district preference wherever I 
knew of said cases, as I am convinced that the veterans will 
never secure too much from the Government they tendered 
their lives to defend and protect; hence I shall continue to 
support the measures proposed and sponsored by the veterans 
of our country. 

I supported the following bills which were enacted into 
law: H. R. 5030, which provides that a Spanish War veteran 
who attains the age of 65 years will be placed on the roll at 
$60 per month, and that a Spanish War veteran who re- 
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quires the constant aid and attendance of another person 
will be placed upon the rolls at $100 per month; H. R. 9725, 
liberalizing the provisions of existing laws governing death 
compensation benefits for widows and children of World War 
veterans; that is, the veteran’s widow or children can draw 
compensation if at the time of the veteran’s death he was 
receiving or entitled to receive compensation, pension, or 
retirement pay for 10 percent disability or more presump- 
tively or directly incurred in or aggravated by service in the 
World War; H. R. 5478, which permits war veterans to renew 
expiring 5-year level-premium term insurance policies for 
another 5-year period, and I may state I supported this bill 
over the President’s veto. 

Further, I signed the petition to bring before the House 
for consideration H. R. 6384, being generally referred to as 
“Gold Star Mothers’ pension,” and materially affecting World 
War veterans, widows, and orphans, and voted for the pas- 
sage of same. 

I also supported bills H. R. 8729, the needy veteran bill, 
and H. R. 6289, which provides that Spanish War veterans 
who have reached the age of 80 years and who served 1 year 
or more on foreign soil would be eligible to receive a pension 
of $100 per month; however, these bills are pending in the 
Senate. 

POSTAL EMPLOYEE LEGISLATION AND POST OFFICE SERVICE IMPROVEMENT 

I supported the following bills which became a law: H. R. 
71, providing compensation to persons serving as postmaster 
at third- and fourth-class post offices; H. R. 2738, extending 
the 44-hour law to watchmen and messengers; H. R. 2021, 
which provides time credit for substitutes in the motor- 
vehicle service; H. R. 3609, protecting the salaries of rural 
carriers who transfer from one rural route to another; H. R, 
1609, to credit laborers in the Postal Service with any frac- 
tional part of a year’s substitute service toward promotion; 
H. R. 1972, giving superintendents at classified 
stations credit for substitutes serving under them. 

The following bills passed the House and received my 
support; however, they are pending in the Senate: H. R, 
4285, to increase the salaries of letter carriers in the village 
delivery service; H. R. 3149, for the relief of postal employ- 
ees; H. R. 2890, placing fourth-class postmasters on a salary; 
H. R. 2723, granting equipment allowance to third-class 
postmasters; H. R. 2690, granting annual sick leave with pay 
to substitutes in the Postal Service; H. R. 7879, to provide 
additional compensation to Star Route carriers for necessary 
increased mileage and other purposes. 

In view of poor post-office quarters in certain sections of 
my district I have given particular attention to this subject 
and as a result funds were allocated to construct a new post- 
office building at. Rayville, and funds are now available for 
the construction of three other Federal buildings, namely, 
Lake Providence, Vidalia, Ferriday, and, in addition, new and 
larger quarters and additional clerks have been provided for 
several other post offices. 

I consider the mail service has been improved remarkably, 
inasmuch as 5 rural routes have been established, namely 
located, Oak Grove, Rayville, Lake Providence, Ferriday, and 
Gilbert, and in addition 9 rural-route extensions have 
been granted, namely, Farmerville, Marion, Lake Providence, 
Delhi, Mer Rouge, Chatham, Winnsboro, and Monroe; how- 
ever, 10 requested additional rural-route extensions have 
been referred to the inspector for an investigation. 

AGAINST WAR 

Recently you have been hearing much about war. For- 
tunately, the wars are among foreign people and in foreign 
lands, however, no one in the United States wants war either 
at home or abroad, as you and I are against war; although, 
to assure protection against war and maintain our national 
defense, I have supported our national-defense program as 
a second choice for the same reason that I carry fire and 
tornado insurance, as I consider this a good business policy. 

Again, let me say, I am opposed to war, and under date of 
March 5, 1937, I introduced House Joint Resolution 263, call- 
ing upon the President to invite representatives of all gov- 
ernments to a conference at Washington to consider total 
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disarmament and to create a permanent world peace 
tribunal. 

The world today is an armed company and each nation 
is striving its utmost to outdo its neighbors in preparing for 
war, and I hold this is contrary to the law of the Bible and 
the fundamental principles of humanity and reason which 
solemnly affirm that nations, as well as individuals, should 
live in peace, one with the other. 

SUPPORT LABOR 

Unfortunately, in the land where it is too much for all, 
favored laws have denied the laboring man protective hours 
and wages sufficient to sustain a proper livelihood for him and 
his family; therefore, having been reared a laboring man, I 
have consistently supported the man and woman who live by 
daily toil since I entered public life, and as a result of said 
support I have been endorsed by the American Federation of 
Labor as being the laboring man’s friend. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Public assistance for the blind, dependent children, and old 
age has long been recognized as essential; however, very 
little has been accomplished until recently, and we find, ac- 
cording to estimates, 2,300,000 persons are receiving aid under 
the three public-assistance programs, which is an increase of 
about 30 percent over the number aided in May 1937; and I 
am happy to state that I have supported all appropriations 
for these purposes. For aid to the needy aged and needy 
blind, the Federal Government pays approximately one-half 
of the States total expenditures up to a combined Federal 
and State total of $30 per month to each individual. For aid 
to dependent children the Federal Government pays to the 
State one-third of the total cost up to a combined total of 
$18 per month for the first dependent child and $12 a month 
for each additional child in the same home, and I may men- 
tion Louisiana was among the first States of the Union to 
recognize the need and value of public assistance. 

We find throughout this country the needy only receive in 
certain cases a mere pittance, and I contend we must amend 
our social-security laws as provided by H. R. 7134, intro- 
duced by me under date of May 19, 1937, which provides the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to each State two-thirds 
of the State’s total expenditure for all public assistance, in- 
cluding old-age assistance, needy blind, and dependent chil- 
dren; however, said bill, H. R. 7134, further substitutes the 
word “incapacitated” for “blind” in the original act, which 
if this said legislation is accepted we will be able to furnish 
public assistance to other dependent members of society, 
plus an old-age pension rather than a mere pittance, which 
we are now paying. 

GENERAL BENEFITS AND PENDING PROJECTS 

Furnished N. Y. A. assistance to needy boys and girls; 
undertaking to promote rural-electrification projects; mailed 
all types of educational material; had approved a number 
of W. P. A. projects; secured the passage of several relief 
bills; provided emergency levee-construction work; helped 
to secure an additional judge for the western district of 
Louisiana; provided health funds, compensation for injured 
employees, and secured many other benefits. 

CONCLUSION 

I gave personal attention to every letter that was addressed 
to me upon the date of its arrival, cooperated with the 
Louisiana national delegation in helping to solve all prob- 
lems for the best interest of the great State of Louisiana 
and at all times maintained the interest of my people at 
heart, not forgetting to put forth every effort to have en- 
acted into law the principles of share-our-wealth and other 
progressive legislation as mentioned in the following speeches 
made by me and found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, namely, 
(1) Flood Protection Development, (2) World Peace, (3) 
How Long Shall Experimental Methods Continue, (4) Taxes 
and Currency versus Prosperity and Agriculture, (5) Legis- 
lation for Better Independent Citizens, (6) Our Agricultural 
Problem, (7) Flood Control and Flowage Rights, (8) Share- 
Our-Wealth Method of Taxation. 
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Further, I humbly acknowledge my indebtedness and grat- 
itude to my many friends that have been so generous in 
helping to promote me to the position as national Representa- 
tive for the Fifth Congressional District of the State of 
Louisiana, 


H. R. 10455—Relating to the Army Medical Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ANDREW J. MAY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


HISTORICAL SKETCH BY MAJ. GEN. CHARLES R. REYNOLDS, 
SURGEON GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following historical 
sketch of the Army Medical Library and Museum written by 
the Surgeon General of the Army: 


In the commemoration of centennial anniversaries, so popular 
in this young Nation of ours, one of the most significant was over- 
looked. Two years have passed since the Army Medical Library, 
popularly known as the Surgeon General’s library, was 100 years 
old. If there is one single institution in this country whose loss 
would be irreparable, it is this great collection of scientific works— 
the largest, the rarest, and the most complete in the world. Its 
perpetuation and preservation in keeping with its character is 
now ons to be made certain. That, I take it, is commemoration 
enoug 

The hundred years spanning the life of this library comprise 
the era during which most of the great advancés in medicine have 
been made. Empirical medicine changed to scientific medicine 
during this time. The discovery of anesthesia, one of the founda- 
tion stones of modern medicine, was followed by other discoveries 
which are formulated into the science of bacteriology, and which 
acquaint us with the cause of infectious diseases. This ration- 
alized therapeutics gave us a specific therapy, and laid the founda- 
tion for preventive medicine and public health administration. 
Anesthesia and aseptic surgery were developed d this period. 
Other great advances were made. Our knowledge of the role played 
by bacteria, animal parasites, and insects in the transmission of 
disease made medicine more of an exact science. Chemistry and 
physics, the discovery of the X-ray and radium, pushed the frontier 
of medical knowledge far forward. In the very dawn of this era 
the Surgeon General’s Library was born, and its proud boast is that 
it has recorded the literature of this unusual century and made 
it available to those who have brought to pass these great ad- 
vances in medical research and education. 

America, as is well known, is not poor in medical libraries. For 
a young country, it is marvelously rich in them. What, then, it 
may be asked, makes the General's Library so different 
from all the others? 

Some years ago, a distinguished librarian, standing before the 
International Medical Congress in London, answered this question: 
“If the entire medical literature of the world, with the exception 
of that which is collected in the United States, were now de- 
stroyed,” said he, “nearly all of it that is valuable could be re- 
produced without difficulty.” 

He did not, of course, intend to convey the idea that the medical 
men of this country could reproduce all of this literature, as the 
Waldensians are said to be able to reproduce Holy Writ—from 
memory. In a modest sort of way he was bringing to the atten- 
tion of that world congress the importance of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Library, of which he was the librarian. 

During all the years of its existence this library has always been 
under the care and rec as the property of the Medical 
of the Army. Very properly it might well be called the heart of 
this corps. Its contribution to medicine, however, has ranged 
far beyond the purposes for which it was created, for world medi- 
cine pays tribute to it as it does to no other source of scientific 
knowledge. It is at once the base and the capstone of the edifice 
in which is centered world medical knowledge. 

When asked, as he many times was, what were the really great 
contributions the United States has made to medical knowledge, 
the celebrated Dr. William H. Welch, of Baltimore, after giving the 
matter much thought, named four, as follows: 

1. The discovery of anesthesia. 

2. The discovery of insect transmisison of disease. 

3. The development of the modern public-health laboratory, in 
all that the term implies. 

4. The Army Medical Library and its Index Catalogue. 
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Of these, he placed the Army Medical Library at the head: “This 
library,” said he, “and its Index Catalogue are the most important of 
the four.” 

This is praise of the highest sort from a recognized authority, 
for Dr. Welch was not only foremost among the great medical 
men this country has produced, but he collected for his own use, 
and for other purposes, one of the most complete medical libraries 
in the world. The Welch Library is maintained now in Baltimore 
as a separate foundation, with a trained librarian and staff, for the 
use of medical students and doctors in that city and throughout 
the world. Notwithstanding his own superb library, Dr. Welch 
was forced to use the Army Medical Library, and for many years 
he was to be seen in its reading room, elbow to elbow with other 
famous scholars, and with unknown ones, its perennial consultant 
throughout his long and useful life. 

It may be a bold statement to make, but it is nonetheless true, 
that in 50 years or more past no important medical work has been 
written in this country or in any other, or could have been written, 
except within the quiet, cloistered, and learned walls of this library, 
or through loans from its great collection, or from the use of its 
unique and unrivaled Index Catalogue. 

The interlibrary loan system operated by this library is unpar- 
alleled in its liberality. Any reputable physician or scientist in 
this country may obtain any but the rarest books in its collection 
by request, receiving the books through the nearest library. Last 
year some 14,000 books were loaned out on this plan. The largest 
users during 1937 were Yale University, McGill University, Co- 
lumbia University, the University of Michigan, the Mayo Founda- 
tion, and many other medical schools, hospitals, and clinics. Cer- 
tain publishing houses keep a number of their consultants, readers 
and writers constantly on duty at the Surgeon General’s library, 
doing biographical research, abstracting, and translating. This is 

y the only library in the country whose resources are so 
ly used by writers and researchers and to which some form of 
credit is seldom or never given in their books. 

Sir William Osler, while at Johns Hopkins University, was as 
often seen in this library as any other scholar. He had the bor- 
rowing privilege and was among the first to whom it was extended. 
On one occasion he withdrew a rare book, which, unfortunately, 
he left on the train en route to Baltimore. The book was never 
recovered, and the librarian, though an intimate and dear friend 
of Osler’s, punished him by taking away his borrowing privilege 
for 1 year: 

The many-sided Osler wrote many of his works in the Surgeon 
General’s Library, even the greatest of them. “Probably few men 
in the profession owe a deeper debt of gratitude to the Surgeon 
than I,” he once said. And as he lay on his 


went to various great libraries of Europe and Canada and the 
nited States in which he had worked. His library as a whole he 
to his alma mater, McGill University, Montreal, and by his will 
provided that the librarian of the Army Medical Library is always 
to be one of its curators. 
Among these bedside scraps of paper was found this memo- 


“To the Surgeon General’s Library, Washington: 

“So difficult to give anything to a collection so rich, but I 
thought that perhaps the manuscript of my farewell address, 
The Fixed Period, which caused a little excitement, would find 
its resting place in a library to which I owe so much * * +» 

And there, at his death, it came, to be placed among the collec- 
tion of documents, manuscripts, papers, and letters which make 
the Surgeon General’s Library so distinguished. The library has 
a very rich collection of American manuscripts, not the least im- 
portant of which is the newest addition, the original of the letter 
written by Dr. Walter Reed, December 10, 1900, to his friend, 
Dr. A. E. Truby, of the Army, in which he calmly announces the 
success of his yellow-fever experiment in Cuba. His first case had 
come down with the disease, Private Kissinger (still alive). “The 
case is a beautiful one,” Reed wrote, “and will be seen by the 
board of Habana experts today, all of whom, except Finlay, con- 
sider the theory a wild one.” On that board was the noted 
Surg. Gen. William C. Gorgas. Dr. Reed was lost to his profession 
and to medical science by his too early death, which came at the 
time he was serving as librarian of the Army Medical Library. 

Dr. Osler was not the only professor in Europe who recognized 
the importance of this library to world knowledge and its primacy 
in its field. The library has on its shelves many autographed 
works by the foremost European scientists—Lord Lister, Petten- 
kofer, Louis Pasteur, Ehrlich, Conheim, Paget, Koch, and many 
others. These rest by the side of the autographed works of 
famous American scientists, physicians, surgeons, sanitarians, and 
others, those in the private and professional world, and those in 
the three great services maintained by the United States 
Government. 

In 1922 the library’s stores were enhanced by a donation from 
the Prudential Life Insurance Co. of nearly 40,000 volumes—the 
largest and most complete statistical library in health matters in 
the entire world. This gift came as a recognition of the service 
of this library to humanity and of the truly great contribution 
it is making to the sum of human knowledge, “here and there 
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and ever’where," as of State Hull Ioves to say. These 
vital statistics, together with other similar data, are indexed and 
cataloged so as to be made available to all public services as well as 
to physicians in private practice throughout the country. 

At present there are on the shelves of the Army Medical Library 
500,000 books, and a similar number of pamphlets, theses, and 
manuscripts, which run the collection to well over 1,000,000 items. 
Among its priceless works are 460 incunabula, books published before 
1500. When it is known that there are existing only 600 medical 
incunabula, the rarity of this collection is obvious. 

The oldest publication possessed by the library in Johannes 
Gerson’s De Pollutione Nocturna, printed in Cologne in 1467, the 
only copy in the United States. Another very old book is Specu- 
lum Humanae Vitae, by Rodericus Zamorensis, printed in Rome 
in 1468. Among early writings on plague, the library has Valescus 
de Taranta’s De Epidemia, Basel, 1470, and Alcanis Luis’s Regi- 
men Pestilentiae, printed at Valencia about 1490. The library 
has also a perfect copy of the first printed book on pediatrics, 
Bagellardo’s De Infantium Agritudinibus, Padua, 1472. Many 
of these incunabula are first editions, and therefore rare as old 
masters. De Medicinis Universalibus, by the Arabian physician, 
Mesue the younger, printed in Venice 1471, and owned by the 
library, is the first purely medical book ever printed in the 
world. 

A great part of this library was assembled in 30 years, between 
the years 1864 and 1895, by the librarian, Col. John Shaw Billings, 
who was not only one of the most distinguished medical men 
America has produced, but by universal acceptance is acknowl- 
edged to have been first among the great librarians of the world. 
When he was appointed librarian in 1864, the library had no 
more than 2,253 volumes. In his long tour of duty as librarian, 
he developed it to primacy among world medical libraries, col- 
lecting the incunabula and medical literature in old book stores 
and elsewhere with rare insight into their ultimate value. 

To him, however, belongs the credit for the actual glory of the 
library, the Index Catalogue. This is the key to the library, the 
key that unlocks the stores of medical knowledge in all the civil- 
ized nations. In every country that maintains a medical library 
this Index Catalogue is to be found, and its well-thumbed pages 
show to what hard use it has been put. Members of our Army 
Medical Corps in Tokyo, Stockholm, Buenos Aires, and many other 
foreign capitals have found medical students poring over its 
pages as they trace disease after disease through the literature 
available to them. 

Unlike the catalog of the British Museum, which is a name- 
and-author catalog only, the Index Catalogue is what its name 
says: It is an index to all worth-while medical literature existing 
at the time that each particular volume is issued. Dr. Welch, 
as we have seen, called it “America’s greatest gift to medicine.” 
Dr. Osler, his comrade at Johns Hopkins, said it: “Its prepara- 
tion is Gargantuan. In no other field of knowledge is there a 
work comparable to this, the world's standard of medical bibli- 
ography.” 

Its influence in the progress of medicine has been fundamental, 
As an example may be mentioned the statement of the celebrated 
Professor Adami, of McGill University, made in 1914: “It is difficult 
to realize what service the Index Catalogue and Index Medicus 
(another product of the Surgeon General's Library) have been to 
science the world over, or what has been the influence also to 
medicine the world over of the marvelously progressive library 
of the Surgeon General’s office, and its service to bibliographical 
research * * . It is regarded everywhere as the model medical 
library * . I would go so far as to say that the outstanding 
service to medicine by the United States has been this library with 
its publications.” 

In the making of this catalog Dr. Billings had the help of his 
friend and colaborer, Dr. Robert Fletcher, another eminent doctor 
and librarian, who continued to serve the library until his death 
in 1912 in his ninetieth year. The first printed catalog Dr. 
Billings issued was a pamphlet of 32 pages. The first volume of 
the Index Catalogue was issued in 1880, and by 1895 the series con- 
tained 16 large volumes. The second series, 1896-1916, contains 
21 volumes, and the third series, 1918-32, 10 volumes. The fourth 
series is now in progress. 

During their lifetime both men were highly honored in this 
country and in Europe, with many honorary degrees, medals, 
and diplomas. Dr. Billings left the library to go to New York 
to bring together the three large public libraries into one founda- 
tion known as the New York Public Library, of which he was 
librarian at his death. 

In conjunction with the Surgeon General’s Library, and housed 
in the same building with it, is another unique collection, also 
the property of the Medical Corps of the Army, and in effect the 
“Siamese twin” of the library—the Army Medical Museum. This 
is the largest and most complete medical museum in the world. 
Its popularity is attested by the fact that although located in a 
rather obscure and out-of-the-way place in Washington, it is 
not unusual for 1,500 persons to visit it in 1 day. Were it more 
accessible, it would surely be one of the show spots of the Nation. 

Pathological specimens have a strange fascination for the 
human being, as the curator of this museum and his assistants 
find every day. The Dionne quintuplets in Canada, for instance, 
are rare because modern medicine has made possible their con- 
tinued life, but they were not the first known to biology. The 
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museum has an exhibit of five little mummies of quints born 
April 29, 1896, which is always the center of a group of visitors. 

It has over 200,000 microscopic slides, including over 15,000 
made from eyes, and 5,000 actual eyes. Its clinical material is 
so all-embracing that six of the largest pathological societies in 
the country have made it the depository of their registries. 
What. this means to the student needs no explaining. Medical 
students, and professors in the colleges in Washington, Balti- 
more, and elsewhere, in classes and in smaller groups, as well as 
individually, and thousands of medical men utilize the resources 
of this superb collection every day in their class work and in 
writing their theses, and in clinical work. 

As a historical museum through which the history of American 
medicine can be traced from actual specimens, the museum has 
no peer. We think, for instance, that plastic surgery is a modern 
development, coincident with the World War. The museum has a 
series of wax models made from actual subjects of face injury 
during the Civil War which show that credible plastic surgery was 
done even in those days. 

The Army Medical Corps attended President Lincoln in his last 
illness and performed the autopsy after his tragic death. The 
museum has on exhibition the hair cut from around his fatal 
wound, and also several of the cervical vertebrae and a part of 
the spinal cord of John Wilkes Booth, excised by Surgeon General 
Barnes, when the autopsy was performed on the assassin. These 
are famous drawing cards popular with visitors. 

For many years these two collections have been housed in an 
out-of-date and hazardous building, which, even with the best of 
protection, could easily be swept out of existence by fire or some 
other terrible disaster. The War Department is now preparing to 
remedy this. The President has given his approval to its program 
which calls for a modern, fireproof building on a new site. The 
plans are about three-fourths complete. It is proposed to per- 
petuate the two collections in one building as the Government's 
recognition of America’s debt to medicine. It would be more than 
tragic to separate them, for one complements the other, and with- 
out one the utility of the other would be lessened no end. 

Senator SHEPPARD, chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, has introduced a bill (S. 3919) in the Senate, and Repre- 
sentative May, chairman of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, has introduced in the House a bill (H. R. 10455), to pro- 
vide the ways and means of constructing the proposed memorial. 

In their talks with me over the proposal, I gather that the 
President, the Secretary of War, and these distinguished legisla- 
tors are enthusiastic in their approval of this project. They 
believe, with the medical profession, that this is the time and 
the way to take proper recognition of the great and enduring 
contribution the Army Medical Corps has made to the sum of 
human intelligence and to the health and happiness of the 
human race. 

Need I say that this corps, in the famous yellow-fever experi- 
ment of 1900, proved that insects carry this disease; that from 
this discovery came the technique of modern sanitation, largely 
begun by the Army in Cuba, and carried forward in this country 
and its possessions to such astounding results by the Public 
Health Service and the Navy Medical Corps; and that in the 
founding and assembling of the Surgeon General’s Library and 
its Index Catalogue, and the Army Medical Museum, the Corps has 
made a contribution that cannot be equaled anywhere else in 
the wide, wide world? 

The profession of medicine in this country, individually and 
as organized groups, speaking officially and through its most dis- 
tinguished members, have long recognized the importance of this 
library and of this museum, and have gone on record, time and 
again, through the years, in favor of proper housing for the two 
institutions, recognizing, as they do, that both belong to the 
Nation as a whole and are peculiarly in the custody of the Army 
Medical Corps. That the fulfillment of this desired end nears 
is a cause of congratulation. 


Movement of American Goods in Foreign Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. JOHN W. BOEHNE, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, from May 22 to May 28, the 
people of the United States joined in the observance of Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Week. The importance of interna- 
tional commerce, as a factor in raising living standards and 
promoting stable, peaceful conditions among the nations of 
the world, was emphasized in a series of notable addresses 
and public statements by President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, 
and American business leaders, : 


Growing out of the Nation-wide observance, a constructive 
suggestion which merits consideration has been advanced for 
the use of more accurate terminology in public announce- 
ments and discussion regarding the movement of American 
goods in foreign trade. This suggestion is contained in a 
brief statement by Mr. F. W. Nichol, member of the execu- 
tive committee in charge of arrangements for the observance 
of National Foreign Trade Week in New York, vice president 
and general manager of International Business Machines 
Corporation, and a leading figure among American business- 
men who are dealing with problems of foreign trade. 

A movement to substitute the terms “export balance” and 
“import balance” in the vocabulary of business for the less 
accurate terms “favorable trade balance” and “unfavorable 
trade balance” in foreign-trade figures of the United States 
has been started by the National Foreign Trade Week Com- 
mittee, according to Mr. F. W. Nichol, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the New York committee and vice president 
and general manager of the International Business Machines 
Corporation, who initiated the program to bring about this 
change of terms. 


It is inaccurate and misleading to say that an excess of exports 
is “favorable” and an excess of imports is “unfavorable”— 


Mr. Nichol declares— 


when this is but one of three main items which must be con- 
sidered together in international transactions. Besides shipments 
of merchandise, the item of expenditures by tourists and for edu- 
cational and charitable purposes and payments of interest and 
principal on international debts must also be considered. 

For many years before the World War the United States was 
a debtor nation. That is, the American investments owned abroad 
exceeded foreign investments owned by Americans. The tourist 
business was insignificant. Thus, after the United States had 
exported sufficient goods to pay for the goods they imported, it 
was necessary to export some additional merchandise to take care 
of the balance of our debt service. At that time, therefore, an 
export balance was really favorable, and we acquired the habit 
of using that term. 

But as a result of the World War this country became a creditor 
instead of a debtor nation, and interest in Europe developed a 
growing tourist business. Now we find American tourists spend- 
ing annually about half a billion dollars abroad, which should in- 
crease our exports. 

On the other hand, American investors have about 1214 billions 
of dollars in other countries, the income from which goes to 
increase our imports. An export balance for any one year, 
therefore, may be favorable or unfavorable, depending upon 
whether or not the excess of merchandise shipments is needed 
to balance the account of debt service and expenditures for 
tourist and other services. 

We should therefore use the accurate terms “export balance” and 
“import balance” in public announcements and discussion of in- 
ternational shipments of merchandise. 


The Second St. Louis Jefferson Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, Poor Richard once 
said, “Experience keeps a dear school but fools will learn in 
no other—and scarce in that.” 

As this Congress nears the end of its final session, it is 
apparent that we have established a record for peacetime 
expenditures and appropriations. Where the Nation is 
going to get the money to keep this spending up no one 
knows. It is apparent also that after 6 years of experi- 
mentation the Members have given little consideration to 
the experiences of the past but have plunged hopefully and 
speculatively into the future, leaving to succeeding genera- 
tions the burden of our follies. No magic formula will ever 
restore the prosperity of our country or the shattered 
morale of our people. 
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Somewhere we must draw the line between benevolence 
and justice and then the people of the country will see the 
doors of opportunity opening on every side opportunity 
for the farmer, the workingman, the manufacturer, and 
the businessman, each to labor in his own field, happy in 
the thought that he is not one of those who would rob his 
neighbor or cheat his Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the experiences of the past 6 years, costly as 
they may have been, would be worth all we have paid for them 
if in this mad orgy of spending only half of our people could 
have been brought to realize, as Poor Richard says. Tis 
hard for an empty bag to stand upright,” and that “Always 
taking from the meal tub and never putting in soon comes to 
the bottom.” 

To the Members may I recommend Poor Richard’s Almanac 
as the book of the hour. The homely philosophy of Poor 
Richard is just as true today as it was more than 150 
years ago. 

However, my colleagues, it is not my intention to dwell long 
on thrift or philosophy today. These are subjects which time 
and events will force upon us, but I want to call the Members’ 
attention once again this year to the most infamous of all 
the schemes for wasting the taxpayers’ money that has ever 
been foisted upon the American people. I refer again, Mr. 
Speaker, to the $30,000,000 second memorial to Thomas 
Jefferson which the National Park Service, acting under 
orders of the President and the Secretary of the Interior, are 
trying to get under way at the present time in St. Louis. 

This project has never been directly authorized by Congress 
and no appropriation has been made toward it. It is bot- 
tomed on fraud. It is permeated with graft and it is putrid 
with corruption. 

The project in a nutshell is a plain real-estate unloading 
scheme with not one single element of decency or necessity to 
recommend it. 

The people of St. Louis were led to believe by the promoters 
of the scheme that this Federal Government was pledged to 
put $22,500,000 into this memorial. The civic shysters and 
political chiselers of the city, led by the mayor, staged a spe- 
cial bond-issue election in September 1935. Through the 
results of this election the citizens of St. Louis, it was alleged, 
voted to issue bonds in the sum of $7,500,000 as a contribution 
to the Federal Government for aid and assistance in locating 
an improved national park or plaza in St. Louis. Within a 
few months after this bond-issue election the Citizens Non- 
partisan Committee and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch had 
revealed to the public that the election was crooked, crooked 
because more than 46,000 fake names had been carried on the 
poll books and because evidences of fraud were uncovered in 
every one of the 19 wards in which this bond issue carried. 

Despite the confessions of two clerks and a judge of elec- 
tion that in their immediate precincts the ballot boxes had 
been stuffed from 150 to 200 ballots and despite the fact 
that in some precincts more votes were counted for the pro- 
posal than the entire registration lists showed, the Supreme 
Court of Missouri a few weeks ago held that these ballot 
boxes, containing the admitted evidence of fraud, were legally 
nonexistent and could not be opened by the lower courts to 
use the contents as evidence in the prosecution of those who 
were indicted for these crimes against the public. 

Mr. Speaker, this decision of the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri was based on the thesis that any special law setting up 
conditions for towns of over 100,000 population over those 
governing the elections in all other cities and villages of the 
State would be unconstitutional. 

This decision arrived at by the honorable court would, 
it seems, imply that if one special law of this character is 
unconstitutional, other special laws of the same kind would 
also be unconstitutional. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many constitutional questions in- 
volved in this St. Louis memorial scheme. They are both 
State and National. The Constitution of Missouri prohibits 
any city from levying a tax or issuing bonds for the purpose 
of making a gift to any person or corporation. -The Comp- 
troller General of the United States has ruled that no one 
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acting as an agent of the Federal Government has the au- 
thority to accept donations of money for the Federal Gov- 
ernment or any agency thereof unless authorized to do so by 
Congress. The Acting Comptroller General in his annual 
report for 1937, page 38, says: “It has been generally held 
that in the absence of such authority no officer or employee 
of the Federal Government may accept such gifts.” 

The Legislature of the State of Missouri, early in 1935, 
passed a so-called enabling act, directing the people of any 
city having over 400,000 inhabitants and having a board 
of aldermen, that on petition of 1,000 taxpayers, the board 
shall order a special election to determine whether they 
shall issue bonds for the proposed improved national park 
or plaza. This act, with the restrictions placed in it, could 
apply but to one city in Missouri, St. Louis, and is clearly 
special legislation affecting elections. This kind of legisla- 
tion is expressly forbidden by the State constitution, yet 
this same supreme court held the Enabling Act valid in 1935. 

Mr, Speaker, I could talk an hour about the irregularities 
in connection with this whole memorial scheme. Sufficient 
to say, the money put up by St. Louis comes to Washington 
tainted with fraud, graft, and corruption. The decisions of 
the courts, the failure to prosecute those guilty of election 
crimes, the record of postponements and continuances in 
the courts of St. Louis have made this matter so shameful 
that no honorable man knowing the facts as I do would 
even want his name connected with this memorial scheme 
even though Thomas Jefferson and the westward expansion 
were mentioned in the same breath. Most surprising of all 
the facts is the apparent willingness of Secretary Ickes, 
the National Park Service, and a bunch of petty politicians 
to go on promoting an enterprise which will always bear the 
stigma of dishonesty and indecency. May I say I trust the 
Members of the next Congress will vote for a resolution 
which calls for a full investigation of this attempt to use 
the money appropriated for relief for purposes of such ques~- 
tionable nature. 


Reciprocal-Trade Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1938 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH SECRETARY HULL 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my. 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following correspond- 
ence with Secretary Hull: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 23, 1938, 
The Honorable ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Treapwax: I have received your letter of May 7, 
1938, enclosing a circular letter from the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, New York City, commenting on the proposed 
trade agreement with the United Kingdom. It is stated in the 
circular that the negotiations are apparently behind schedule, that 
uncertainty concerning this agreement is having a demoralizing 
effect on the domestic wool-textile industry, and that the ind 
has been unable to obtain adequate assurance that the State De- 
partment is sufficiently familiar or sympathetic with the industry’s 
problems, You request that consideration be given to the state- 
ments in the circular letter and that reply be made to the inquiries 
contained therein. 

As you know, it is only 4 months since the formal notice of 
intention to negotiate a trade agreement with the United Kingdom 
was issued. The period for the submission of briefs with refer- 
ence to this agreement closed on February 28, 1938, and the public 
hearings before the Committee for Reciprocity Information ended 
on March 23, 1938. Since that time the information presented 
by interested persons to that committee, including the informa- 
tion submitted by representatives of the domestic wool-textile 
industry, has been receiving careful study by experts of the Goy- 
ernment, and active negotiations have begun. No one can fore- 
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tell how long these negotiations will be in progress; but, in view 
of the magnitude of the task and the thoroughness and care 
with which the trade-agreements organization is dealing with the 
many problems involved, it would hardly be reasonable to expect 
the conclusion of an agreement by June 1, 1938, as the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers states had been optimistically 
redicted. 

F With reference to the statement that uncertainty concerning the 
pending agreement is causing decreased production, reductions in 
wages, and demoralization of the market of the domestic wool- 
textile industry, I feel sure that careful study of the agreements 
already made and of the care with which the negotiations are 
conducted should dispel such apprehension. I do not for a mo- 
ment believe—and I doubt if any informed person in the indus- 
try believes—that the apprehension to which you refer is an im- 
portant cause of the present state of operations in the industry. 
The decrease in production and “demoralization” of the market 
to which reference is made commenced several months before even 
the preliminary announcement was made that the negotiation of 
a trade agreement with the United Kingdom was contemplated. It 
is apparent that the major factor in the situation is the gen- 
eral business recession. Also, as is well known, the wool-textile 
industry has to contend with problems arising out of the seasonal 
character of the demand for its products. Moreover, the high 
level of mill activity in the first half of 1937 seems to have affected 
the industry's operations during the remainder of that year and 
in the early months of this year, as is indicated by the follow- 
ing quotation from the International Textile-Apparel Analysis of 
December 24, 1937: 

“It must be considered that activity during the first 6 months 
of 1937 was on a very high level, representing to a large extent 
overproduction. It will take several months longer to liquidate 
these excesses.” 

Naturally, this Department is anxious to avoid any unnecessary 
occasion for business ty, in the wool-textile industry as 
in others, and is hopeful that the negotiations with the United 
Kingdom can be brought to as early a termination as the con- 
clusion of a satisfactory agreement will permit. Meanwhile, 
however, it is my considered judgment that the industry itself, 
and those who speak for it collectively, can do much to steady 
the whole situation by refraining from creating exaggerated fears, 
based upon conjecture, which are unwarranted by the facts. The 
great care with which concessions have been made in past agree- 
ments should itself be enough to dispel such fears. If more 
assurance is needed, it is afforded by the systematic and thor- 
ough manner in which the multitude of relevant facts concerning 
the proposed ment with the United are being 
checked and rechecked. If this results in somewhat prolonging 
the period of uncertainty as to what concessions, if any, will be 
made on wool manufactures, on the other hand it ought to 
furnish definite assurance that no ill-considered action will be 
taken. 

I have noted the statement in the circular which implies that 
the Department of State is not sufficiently familiar or sympa- 
thetic with the problems of the wool-textile industry, As the 
authors of this statement well know, this Department does not 
rely exclusively upon its own staff and resources for information 
concerning the wool-textile industry. Other agencies of the 
Government, as well, are represented in the interdepartmental 
trade-agreements organization, and full utilization is being made 
of the extensive information constantly available and of the 
wide knowledge of the experts in such agencies of the Govern- 
ment as the Departments of Commerce and ture and the 
United States Tariff Commission. In addition, as stated above, 
the domestic wool-textile industry has submitted to the com- 
mittee for reciprocity information data and views which have 
been receiving most careful and sympathetic study. The welfare 
of so important an industry as the wool-textile industry naturally 
is a matter of great concern to those responsible for the adnunis- 
tration of the trade-agreements program. 

As you requested, I have taken note of the statement in the 
last paragraph of the circular to the effect that the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers has engaged counsel to inquire 
into the constitutionality of the Trade Agreements Act. You will 
no doubt recall that there was included in the record of hearings 
before the Committee on Ways and Means on House Joint Resolu- 


In accordance with the usual procedure, I am having your letter 
and a copy of its enclosure. brought to the attention of the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, which in turn will bring them 
to the attention of all the agencies of the Government represented 
in the trade-agreements organization. 

Sincerely: FOURS, CORDELL HULL. 


(Enclosure: Memorandum on Constitutionality of Trade Agree- 


ments Act.) 
JUNE 3, 1938. 
Re TA 611.4131/1522 
Hon. CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I thank you for your extended reply 
to my letter relative to the proposed British trade treaty, with 
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which I enclosed a circular letter from the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, and asked for your comments regarding cer- 
tain statements made therein. 

I have transmitted to the president of this organization for 
his information a copy of your letter, and shall leave any detailed 
reply to him. However, there are certain general remarks which 
I desire to make. 

It cannot be denied that the trade-treaty program places in 
the hands of a small group of men, not responsible to the elec- 
torate, the absolute power of economic life and death over every 
domestic industry dependent upon tariff protection. An industry 
never knows whether it will be placed upon the sacrificial altar 
until each new trade treaty is signed by the President and thus 
made effective so far as this country is concerned, although the 
right of ratification is reserved by most foreign legislative bodies. 

Such a program, it must be conceded, is not calculated to restore 
confidence or eliminate fear, especially when rising production 
costs in this country, resulting from several different administra- 
tion policies, are constantly increasing the competitive advantage 
of foreign producers. Uncertainty will necessarily exist in every 
industry over which the threat of economic injury or extinction 
hangs. Regardless of other factors contributing to the depressed 
state of the woolen industry, it goes without saying that the 
apprehension that drastic reductions may be made in our woolen 
tariffs under the proposed British treaty is one of the most 
outstanding. 

You state in your letter that a study of the agreements already 
made “and of the care with which the negotiations are conducted” 
should dispel this fear and apprehension. It seems to me that 
these agreements furnish ample justification for looking upon the 
proposed British treaty with alarm, particularly in view of its 
wide scope and the fact that our concessions will be extended 
gratis to other countries, 

I wish I could feel as you do, that American interests are given 
sympathetic consideration in the negotiation of the trade treaties. 
I had rather gained the impression from published statements of 
those associated in the treaty program and from observations 
made at the pr hearings on proposed treaties that there 
was a very definite lack of sympathy and understanding on the 
part of the treaty negotiators. I might also say that the purpose 
of the treaty program seems at present to be somewhat at variance 
with the original purpose, namely, the expansion of our export 
trade. You, of course, have stressed the importance of trying to 
bring about world peace through trade treaties. Dr. Grady has 
stated that the objective is the “general amelioration of the world 
situation.” Assistant Secretary Sayre has said that the purpose 
of the program “must be broader than mere horse trading” and 
that “selfish trade advantages” one way or the other are of no con- 
sequence. Perhaps this indifferent attitude on the part of re- 
sponsible officials associated with the treaty Bape sips explains why 
we have in most instances received the sh end of the bargain. 
In the recent Czechoslovakian treaty, for example, our negotiators 
gave up duty concessions on 54 items covering 48 percent of that 
country’s exports to the United States, while we obtained duty 
concessions on only 18 items covering but 7.8 percent of our ex- 
ports to Czechoslovakia. Six of these latter items will continue 
to be subject to an import quota, the limitation on imports of 
American automobiles (at a minimum tariff of $595) being 1,600 
per year. 

I recall that during your testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee on the resolution to extend the trade-treaty legislation 
you stated that “the question of tariff protection per se” did not 
arise in connection with the treaty program. You added: 

“This program calls merely for dealing with excessive, unreason- 
able, and trouble-breeding restraints and restrictions on trade.” 

Evidently you regard each of the numerous reductions hereto- 
fore made under the trade treaties as coming within one of these 
categories. In my opinion, such a classification cannot be justified 
in most instances. n 

If the treaty program were confined to a reduction of what 
might properly be regarded as excessive and unreasonable tariff 
rates, it would not be subject to the severe and justifiable criti- 
cism which is now raised against it. nfortunately, however, 
it seems to have been extended far beyond what you have said 
is its purpose. American industries and American workingmen 
would have nothing to fear if the sound principle of maintaining 
such tariff duties as would equalize the foreign cost-of-production 
advantage were being adhered to. However, when the trade-treaty 
legislation was under consideration, the administration refused 
to be restricted by any such formula, and in negotiating trade 
treaties you have not hesitated to disregard it. Personally, I do 
not believe that a tariff duty which merely equalizes the competi- 
tive advantage of the foreign producer can be regarded as ex- 
cessive, at least in cases where the domestic product is produced 
in commercial quantities at a cost not economically prohibitive. 

The President, as a candidate for office, stated that he knew of 
no excessively high duties on farm products, and promised that 
no agricultural duties would be reduced. Despite this statement, 
and despite your own statement that the treaty program is 
concerned only with the reduction of excessive duties, the rates 
on a considerable list of farm products have been reduced by 
as much as 50 percent. This seems to me to be conclusive evi- 
dence that the reductions under the treaty program have not been 
confined, as you contend, to unreasonable and excessive rates. 
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Hence I repeat that there ts ample justification for the apprehen- 
sion of the woolen industry and other domestic interests likely 
to be adversely affected under the proposed British treaty. 

There are other phases of the trade-treaty program to which I 
should like to refer, but, of course, there are certain limitations in 
writing a letter. I do, however, wish to make a brief reference to 
the constitutional aspects of the treaty program. 

In the memorandum which you enclosed Assistant Secretary 
yre presen: partment’s contentions in support of the con- 
stitutionality of the legislation. I am enclosing herewith the views 
of the Republican minority of the Ways and Means Committee 
challenging the constitutionality of the act. I invite your atten- 
tion to the arguments set forth therein, particularly the marked 
portions on page 21 and pages 23 to 28, inclusive, which to my mind 
clearly point out wherein the trade-treaty legislation is defective in 
delegating discretionary legislative authority to the President con- 

to the Constitution. In our dissenting views on the resolu- 
tion to extend the trade-treaty legislation we of the minority 
reasserted our viewpoint and answered Dr. Sayre’s contentions by 
stating: 

“There is a vital distinction between permitting the Executive to 
put into effect, under certain conditions, rates of duty which Con- 
gress has specified in advance and giving him blanket authority, as 
provided in the Trade Agreements Act, to determine both the items 
with respect to which tariff reductions shall be made and the 
amount of such reductions. Similarly there is a vast difference be- 
tween the powers conferred on the President under the flexible 
tariff provisions, which give him the authority to adjust tariff 
duties up or down in accordance with a definite formula which 

ss prescribes, and the arbitrary authority conferred by the 
Trade Agreements Act, which lays down no such formula or 

‘dstick.’”” 

ine Curtiss-Wright decision, cited by Dr. Sayre in his memo- 
randum, was decided in December 1936, and hence was not re- 
ferred to in the views of the Republican minority on the 1934 law. 
While that decision upheld the right of the President to exercise 
certain broad authority in connection with foreign affairs, the 
Supreme Court made it very clear that the decision has no appli- 
cation to the governmental powers specifically referred to in the 
Constitution, which of course would include the exclusive power 
of Congress to fix and adjust tariff duties. If the contention of 
Dr. Sayre were sound, that decision would have to be in 
as an abandonment of the restrictions laid down in Field v. Clark 
(148 U. S. 649) and Hampton & Co. v. United States (276 U. S. 
$94) governing the delegation of tariff and treaty-making powers 
to the President. 

In connection with the constitutional phase of the trade-treaty 
program, I should like to invite your attention to an opinion by 
Hon. Thomas D. Thatcher, former Solicitor General of the United 
States, which was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for June 
25, 1935, by Senator VANDENBERG. Judge Thatcher is also of the 
view that the legislation is invalid as an unconstitutional delega- 
tion of legislative power to the President. 

During the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee on 
the resolution to extend the trade-treaty legislation, you were 
asked by Congressman Vinson whether any court had ever “dared” 
to hold the law unconstitutional. You replied that “it has not 
been dealt with adversely by the courts.” Of course, there is a 
reason for this. You will recall that under section 516 (b) of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, American producers were given the right to 
protest when they believed the proper rate of duty was not being 
assessed on imported merchandise. By means of an unobtrusive 
and innocent-looking provision of the Reciprocal Tariff Act, sec- 
tion 516 (b) was made inapplicable to articles covered by trade 
treaties. When this amendment to the act was offered in the 
Senate at the request of the State Department, attention was 
directed to the fact that it would divest American producers of 
their right to litigate matters arising out of the trade treaties. The 
Senator in charge of the bill replied: 

“That is what we intend to do, since we want no interference 
or delay from domestic interests.” 

To my mind, this provision of the Reciprocal Tariff Act is ab- 
solutely indefensible. It is virtually a confession that the act 
would very likely be held invalid if it could be brought before the 
courts for review. So far as I am aware, no other method is 
available by which the consti of the act can be tested. 
If you can inform me of any other method, I would be pleased to 
have you do so. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Aten T. Treapway. 
Minority Views On RECIPROCAL Tarr Act or 1934 

Mr. Treapway, in behalf of the minority, submitted the fol- 
lowing minority views: 

SUMMARY OF OBJECTIONS 

For the following reasons, among others, the minority are 
unable to support the bill (H. R. 8687) giving the President the 
power to fix tariff duties and to enter into reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments with foreign nations without public notice or hearing or 
subsequent ratification thereof by Congress: 

1. It delegates to the President discretionary legislative power in 
tariff making—not simply an administrative power to apply a 
definite formula laid down in advance by Congress, such as is 
given under the present flexible tariff provisions—and thereby 

ides for an unconstitutional delegation of the supreme tax- 

g power of Congress, contrary to what a prominent Democrat 
has called “the plainest and most fundamental provisions of the 
Constitution.” 


2. It has no counterpart in legislation, Republican 
88 A EE date Ee — — 


3. Any previous legislation giving the President authority to 
put a prescribed policy of into effect upon 
the finding by him that a certain state of facts existed is no 
precedent for giving him the power under similar conditions to 
put into effect rates of duty which he himself prescribes. 
* a s . * > * 
DISCUSSION 


The Constitution of the United States 


to “regulate commerce with foreign nations.” Article N lodges the 
executive power of the Government in the President, and the 
judicial power in the Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court has many times held that under this division ` 


of powers, it is a breach of the Constitution for Congress to dele- 
gate its legislative powers to the Executive, or to invest itself with 
either exectuive or judicial power. The bill gives the President 
broad discret: power in fixing tariff duties, and the Minority 
submit that it is therefore unconstitutional. 


* 
Those sponsoring the bill t to argue that it is not a dele- 
gation of legislative power, but ra 


may not increase or decrease an existing duty by more than 50 
percent, but this limitation only goes to prove the contention of. 


the minority that it is the President who fixes tariff duties under 
the bill and not . They also attempt to show that the 
bill lays down a rule of conduct to guide the President in fixing 
duties, but the minority submit that he is guided only by his 
discretion. 


own 
At first blush, it might seem that the bill goes no further than 


m of domestic and foreign articles. 
However, the minority wish to point out that there is a wide dif- 
ference between laying down a formula for rate making and direct- 
ing pgp meth varia rae 8a thereto, and in doing 


limitation provided. 


“In the present bill the language of the yardstick provides that 
‘the President, whenever he finds that any existing duties or other 
import restrictions are unduly burdening and restricting the 
foreign trade of the United States,’ or that the purpose of the 
act ‘will be promoted by the use of the powers’ conferred by the 
act, is authorized to do specified things.” 

The minority respectfully submit that the language referred to 
by the Assistant Secretary of State is not a yardstick, or rule, or 
formula for rate-making, but a condition precedent to the exer- 
cise of the President’s power to enter into trade agreements and to 
proclaim such modifications of existing duties “as are or 
appropriate” to carry out any foreign-trade agreement which he 
has entered into. The rule of conduct, if any is present, must be 
found in the delegation of authority, not in the state of facts 
which must exist as a condition precedent to bringing that author- 
ity into operation. What rule of conduct is there laid down? 

In delegating the President the power to enter into trade agree- 
ments and to modify existing duties the bill lays down no rule 
such as is provided under the flexible tariff provisions that the 
rates fixed shall equalize the difference in foreign and domestic 
production costs, or that they shall be reduced by a particular 
amount. The only “rule” laid down at all is the limitation that 
no change in duty shall modify rates by more than 50 
percent, but this provision is only a limitation to his discretion. 
The bill does provide that the duties shall be such as are required 
or appropriate to carry out the foreign-trade agreements, but in 
negotiating those agreements the President has a free hand, both 
as to the articles with respect to which concessions are to be made 
and the amount of the reduction im duties, and in carrying out 
the purposes of those agreements he is merely carrying out his 
own purposes. 

Inasmuch as the proponents of the din do not rest their argu- 
ment in favor of its constitutionality solely upon its alleged 
analogy to the present flexible tariff provisions, it will be necessary 
to discuss certain other contentions made by them. For example, 
the Assistant Secretary of State cited many instances where Con- 
gress in the past, as far back as 1794, had authorized the President 
under certain conditions to impose duties and to place restric- 
tions upon foreign commerce. 

One of the first acts of this nature was that of June 4, 1794, under 
which President Washington was authorized to lay an embargo on 
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ships and vessels in ports of the United States whenever in his 
opinion the public safety required. The distinction between that 
case and the present bill is that there the President had no legis- 
lative discretion. When he found certain facts to exist he was 
required to place into effect the previously declared policy of Con- 
gress that an embargo be laid. Under the bill, however, the state 
of facts which the President must find before making any change in 
duties is only a condition precedent to the exercise of his own dis- 
cretion. This is a distinction which the Assistant Secretary of 
State either ignores or fails to understand. 

The rule of law applicable to such cases as the act of 1794 has 
been well stated by Judge Ranney, of the Ohio Supreme Court, and 
his statement of the law has many times been quoted with ap- 
proval by the United States Supreme Court. In the case of C. W. & 
Z. R. R. Co. v. Commissioners (1 Ohio State, 77), Judge Ranney 
said: 

“The true distinction, therefore, is between the delegation of 
power to make a law, which necessarily involves a discretion as to 
what it shall be, and conferring an authority or discretion as to its 
execution, to be exercised under and in pursuance of law. The 
first cannot be done; to the latter no valid objection can be made.” 

The reciprocity provisions of the McKinley Tariff Act of 1890 were 
cited by the proponents as a precedent for the present bill. Under 
that act sugar, molasses, tea, coffee, and hides were placed upon 
the free list, with a provision that if any country producing and 
exporting any such articles to the United States imposed unequal 
or unreasonable duties on the products of the United States the 
President might suspend the free entry of such articles and impose 
thereon certain rates of duty fixed by Congress in the act. In up- 
holding this delegation of authority in a test case the Supreme 
Court pointed out that there the legislative power of Congress was 
exercised when it declared that the free entry of the articles was 
to be suspended, and certain specified duties imposed, upon a 
certain contingency. (Field v. Clark, 143 U. S. 649). The present 
bill, however, specifies no duties to be imposed upon the happening 
of any contingency, but leaves the fixing of those duties to the 
President. 

The reciprocity provisions of the Dingley Tariff Act of 1897 were 
also cited as a precedent. There the President was given the author- 
ity (1) to lower the duties on certain named products to the amounts 
stated in the act in return for reciprocal concessions by foreign 
countries; (2) to impose certain fixed penalty duties upon certain 
other named articles when the countries from which they were 
exported discriminated against domestic products; and (3) to con- 
clude reciprocity treaties with foreign countries by granting reduc- 
tions in duty of not more than 20 percent in return for equivalent 
concessions from such countries, such treaties to be approved by 
both the House and Senate before they should become effective. 

It seems clear that the first and second delegations of authority 
under the Dingley Act were more or less identical with that con- 
ferred by the McKinley Act, the President merely having the power 
to put certain rates previously fixed by Congress into effect upon 
finding the existence of a specified state of facts. The third delega- 
tion of authority, however, is most nearly like that contained in the 
present bill, but there are two very clear distinctions. In the first 
place, a definite rule was there laid down for the guidance of the 
President in making concessions in tariff rates, namely, that they 
should be equivalent to concessions made by foreign countries. The 
second and most important distinction is that regardless of what 
rates of duty the President fixed under the act of 1897, they were 
required to be submitted to both the House and Senate for approval 
or rejection, thus preserving to Congress its full legislative powers. 
Under the present bill no such reservation is made. 

The Tariff Act of 1909 was also cited as a precedent for Presiden- 
tial tariff making. Under that act Congress set up two sets of 
duties, a maximum schedule and a minimum schedule. The maxi- 
mum schedule was made of general application, but power was 
given to the President to put the minimum schedule into effect with 
respect to all countries which he found did not discriminate 
the products of this country. Here, again, the President had no 
power to fix duties such as he is given under the pending bill. 

Under the Tariff Act of 1913, the President was authorized to 
negotiate reciprocity treaties with foreign countries, but unlike the 
present bill, it provided that any such treaty must be submitted to 
Congress for ratification or rejection. Also, the Collier bill (H. R. 
6662), which was vetoed by President Hoover during the Seventy- 
second Congress, provided that the reciprocal-trade agreements 
which the President was thereby authorized and directed to nego- 
2 should not become operative unless Congress by law approved 

em. 

Sections 337 and 338 of the present tariff law have been cited 
as delegations of tariff-making powers to the President. Section 
337 authorizes the President to exclude foreign articles from entry 
upon the existence of a certain state of facts, namely, unfair 
methods of competition and unfair acts in the importation of 
such articles. Section 338 authorizes the President to impose such 
new or additional duties as will offset certain foreign discrimina- 
tions against our commerce. In both cases, Congress had de- 
clared in advance its legislative policy which the President is 
authorized to carry out under certain conditions. In the first 
instance, that policy is the exclusion of the foreign goods from 
importation. In the second, it is declared to be the imposition 
of such duties as are necessary to offset the burden or disad- 
vantage to domestic commerce or the benefit to the commerce of a 
third country. The first is automatically applied when the con- 
ditions precedent are found to exist. The second must first be 
ascertained by applying the legislative rule laid down by Con- 
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gress. These provisions, therefore, are no precedent for the 
pending bill. 

So far as the precedents are concerned, the minority confidently 
assert that in no past legislation, whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic, has Congress ever given the President a free hand in tariff 
making; in no past legislation has it authorized him under 
general powers to conclude reciprocal foreign trade treaties with- 
out also requiring that before becoming operative any such treaties 
should first be ratified by Congress; and in no past legislation has 
it given him specific powers to make reciprocal-trade concessions 
without first providing the instruments he could use in tariff 
bargaining. 

In connection with this discussion of the legal aspects of the 
President's tariff proposal, involving as it does the surrender of the 
tariff-making power of Congress to the Executive, it seems proper 
to recall the position taken by the Democrats with reference to 
the existing flexible tariff provisions even after they had been up- 
held by the Supreme Court. While practically every leading 
Democrat expressed his opposition to these provisions, it will 
suffice to quote from the remarks of one who is rather closely con- 
1 the present proposal, namely, the Secretary of State, 

The present Secretary of State was a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee for many years, and in his minority report on 
the tariff bill of 1930 he stated that the flexible tariff provisions 
were “subversive of the plain functions of Congress.” pon an- 
other occasion he declared that they constituted an “unjustifiable 
arrogance of power and authority to the President,” and in a 
speech made on May 9, 1932, when he was a member of another 
legislative body, he asserted that these provisions practically vested 
in the President the “supreme taxing power of the Nation, con- 
trary to the plainest and most fundamental provisions of the 
Constitution.” He also referred to the power granted to the 
President thereunder as a “vast and uncontrolled power, larger 
than had been surrendered by one great coordinate depart- 
ment of the Government to another since the British House of 
Commons wrenched the taxing power from an autocratic king.” 

Not only have individual members of the Democratic Party bit- 
terly assailed the delegation of tariff-making authority to the 
President but the party itself has gone on record in its last plat- 
form as being opposed to Executive interference with the tariff, 
and the present President of the United States has taken the same 
position in public utterances. 

In view of this past record of the Democrats with reference to 
Presidential tariff making, it appears to the minority that for them 
to be consistent they should be unequivocally opposed to the pres- 
ent bill, which goes far beyond the delegations of authority which 
in the past they have so bitterly opposed. 

While the minority have no objection to endea to expand 
the foreign trade of this country, they feel it should be accom- 
plished by constitutional means. The President could either be 
given authority to negotiate reciprocal-tariff agreements to be sub- 
sequently submitted to Congress for ratification, or could 
lay down in advance certain concessions or retaliations which could 
be used by the Executive in tariff with foreign countries, 
These have always been the methods pursued in the past. 

One of the arguments made in favor of Presidential tariff bargain- 
ing is that in the past our attempts at reciprocity have largely 
been a failure, due to the difficulty of securing congressional ratifi- 
cation of the agreements entered into. However, this only goes to 
show the danger of allowing the Executive a free hand in foreign 
trade negotiations. 

Another argument made in favor of giving the President the 
extralegal authority to change tariffs in his discretion is that the 
executive heads of other nations generally have this power, and that 
it is necessary for the President to have the authority in order to 
protect our interests in international trade. The answer to this 
argument is that if the administration wants to set up a cabinet 
form of government, with power in the Executive to legislate by 
Presidential decree, then it should first submit the proposition to 
the people through a proposed constitutional amendment, 

s s * . . a s 


A Rich Man Speaking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


A CONSTITUENT OF THE ts ya BRACKETS GIVES HIS 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement 
received by me from one of my constituents: 


Perhaps I classify as an “economic royalist.” I am in the higher 


brackets of the income tax (79 percent, plus State income tax) and 
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the death tax (70 percent). In this tax area it is too expensive to 
either live or die. 

I cannot afford to make money, save it, give it away, or spend it. 
No matter which way I turn I am in by an insurmountable 
tax barrier. Out of every dollar I receive the Government takes 
79 cents, leaving me 21 cents, and at death takes 70 percent of all I 
9 I cannot afford to take the risk. When I lose, the loss 
is mine. 

This is a “tax depression” we are in. Reduce the income and 
death tax rates one-half or more and permit the natural flow of 
money into private enterprise and the depression is over; continue 
these rates as at present and the depression is permanent. These 
rates must not only be reduced but stabilized. No one can afford 
to make investments subject to income-tax rates that may be dras- 
tically increased at any session of Congress. There must be a ceil- 
ing somewhere. Without a limit I have no title to what I earn; 
my deeds and my bonds become scraps of paper when Government 
takes all my income. 

Pump priming as a relief measure has been overestimated. Take 
my case. Ido not want the Government to loan or give me a dime, 
I am ready to prime my own pump if the Government will release 
the water in my own pool. Government can only prime pumps 
with the money of citizens like myself. I invested in Government 
bonds at a three-fourths of 1-percent interest rate per annum. 
This interest is tax free and is the only part of my entire income 
from which the Government does not take 79 percent of every dol- 
lar. It should be the policy of the Government to lower rates and 
increase volume of business and get more revenue for Government; 
it cannot be done by processes of confiscation. 

I am not in the market for investment in private securities at 
any rate of compensation so long as I am in the present high 
income-tax brackets. The bulk of the Nation’s working capital 
is now imactive, lying in the frigid-tax zone, which can safely 
be designated as at the 25-percent tax rate. Capital 
freezes at or above that rate. The Government gets no revenue 
from an idle dollar and business is depressed and starved for 
want of capital, 

Not only is it impossible for me to engage in business under 
the present taxing system, but I can’t afford to spend money. As 
an example, up to a short time ago, I owned a yacht. It cost me 
about $100,000 per annum to operate it, most of all which went, 
directly or indirectly, for labor. When I paid out a dollar for 
labor, I paid the Government $4 for the privilege. I sold the 
yacht for $45,000, which was a “junk” price. I divided the pro- 
ceeds among the employees, most of them having been with me 
for several years, and I then bade them good-bye. I understand the 
yacht is out of commission and the crew looking for work. When 
we eliminate the nonessentials from life we increase unemployment, 
restrain normal impulses, and diminish the tax area. I can live 
without a yacht. If I want recreation upon the water I can 
paddle a canoe, If necessary, I can make a living by plowing with 
a mule, I have done it and can do so I am sure I can 
make a go of it if the Government will give me a bonus not 
to work. 

The rich and the poor are of the same sort of clay. I have worked 
for 50 cents a day and liked it. I had youth, hope, and opportunity. 
I lived under a fiag that guaranteed to me and to everyone the 
right to possess. I can live and work under any form of govern- 
ment that my fellow citizens can live under. 

I can move my office from a skyscraper to a shack, use a box 
for a desk, write my letters by hand and do my own Office work. 
I started in business in a modest way and I can return to it. But 
in so doing, I employ no labor and pay little or no taxes. 

I have a so-called summer home and give employment to quite 
a number of people to keep the house, the lawn, the gardens, the 
flowers, and the shrubbery in order. We have automobiles, electric 
lights, and modern conveniences. This is my pleasure and my 
recreation. However, I don't have to have it. I can turn the place 
over to the weeds and the bats, and my wife and I can live in 
comfort in a two-room apartment without employing servants and 
pay little taxes. We can do our own cooking and run our own 
home, use the streetcar or walk. We started out in life that way 
and we can finish that way. I am as much at home in a pair of 
overalls as in a dress suit, and I can lean as heavily upon a shovel 
as any of my fellow countrymen. If that be the approved Ameri- 
can standard of living, I can qualify. 

I can only wear one pair of pants at a time, eat only three meals 
& day, drink Adam’s ale, and thrive upon it, and when I die I can 
be buried in a pine box in a Government cemetery. If this is 
what Congress wants, let it be so. I am a law-abiding citizen. 
Personally I can see my finish and I bow to the inevitable. The 
odds are too heavy against me. I am through. 

I have been a large employer of capital and labor. I have con- 
tributed heavily toward the support of government. I have reared 
and educated my family. I have aided in the social, moral, and 
intellectual advancement of my day. It has beeen my pleasure, 
duty, and responsibility to take a citizen’s part in promoting the 
progress of my time and in the advancement of my fellow men. I 
have never been in the red to society. I belong to that old 
school of citizens who desire to become an asset to civilization. I 
now check out. I relinquish it all to government with deep regret 
and in obedience to the will of my country. I do so with malice 
taken xy putes with ts oe responsibilit io movies wind y 

es my purse goes my m 
ability for usefulness as a citizen. d 4 
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But I wonder what will become of this Nation when the Govern- 
ment distributes all that I and my kind possess and prohibits ac- 
cumulation. Who will pay taxes, who will employ labor, and who 
will sustain society when we go from the yacht to the canoe, from 
the mansion to the hovel, from wealth to poverty? 


The Press and Political Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, April 20), 1938 


ADDRESS BY IRVING BRANT, OF ST. LOUIS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record an address by 
Irving Brant, of St. Louis, author of Storm Over the Consti- 
tution, on the subject The Press and Political Leadership. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The greatest shock ever experienced by the newspaper publishers 
of America was to wake up on the morning of November 4, 1936, 
and discover that they had no influence in a Presidential election. 
For many years the American has been ruled by economic 
forces whose inevitable.effect is to destroy the capacity of the press 
for leadership. But so little is this understood by most publishers 
that they still regard it as mere popular perversity that the metro- 
politan newspapers were overwhelmingly for one candidate for 
President and the people were overw. y for another. 

Since the 1936 election the efforts of the press have been devoted 
to two other matters of political importance. Almost unanimously 
they combated President Roosevelt's plan to reorganize the Supreme 
Court, and with equal unanimity they engaged in a campaign to 
discredit Justice Hugo L, Black and compel him to resign from the 
position to which the President appointed him. 

The newspapers take full credit for the defeat of the Court plan. 
They presented the news about it fairly, debated it vigorously, and 
I think they exerted an important local pressure upon individual 
Senators and Congressmen. But the Gallup poll shows conclusively 
that the President was defeated, not by the newspapers, which had 
been against him from the start, but by the Supreme Court's re- 
versal of its own constitutional interpretations and by the retire- 
ment of Justice Van Devanter. This c ed the trend of public 
opinion, and the newspapers reinforced the trend by praising the 
new interpretations of the Constitution as fulsomely as they had 
222 diametrically opposite interpretations a year and 2 years 
earlier. 

The ne which took part in the campaign against Justice 
Black are convinced that they performed a noble service to the 
country. They do not yet observe that they met defeat in their 
primary or at least their ostensible objective, which was to force 
Justice Black off the Court; and it will be some years, probably, be- 
fore the truth dawns on them that the cam 


organization 
force, temporary or permanent, that gets in a position to aid or 
block political preferment. 

I believe that the attitude of the press toward Justice Black 
will be stamped in time as the most discreditable tour de force 
of the present journalistic epoch, not because the 
were opposed to the Black appointment, not because they 
duced evidence that he had been a member of the Klan, 
because they expressed alarm over the possible effect of this Klan 


cause from first to last it was a presentation of news colored to 
produce a desired effect, and to prevent unbiased judgment by 
the people. Some day, undoubtedly, there will be a careful analy- 
sis of this campaign. I merely wish to suggest, by two or three 
details, how it departed from the standard of uncolored nta- 
tion of the news which is rightly called the foundation freedom 
of the press. 


The most convincing defense of Justice Black that I have read 
is a letter written by a Jewish rabbi in Birmingham, Ala., a man 
who has been a rabbi more than 40 years and has known Mr. 
Black for 25 years. This letter has been read aloud in publie 
addresses; it has been sent to various people over the country, 
It is a short letter. It is available for publication. But so far 
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as I know it has never been published in any newspaper in the 
United States. 

The New York Times and other newspapers sent their ace 
reporters to Birmingham to inquire about the reputation of Mr. 
Black as to racial and religious prejudice. They found nothing 
against him, but what they reported in his favor lost force because 
it came from political sources—the Birmingham postmaster and 
the Governor of Alabama. Not one of these brilliant reporters, 
apparently, thought of asking the Jewish rabbi whether Justice 
Black was prejudiced against Jews. And when the rabbi, on his 
own initiative, came to the defense of Justice Black and told how 
Black had fought against the Ku Klux Klan and defeated the 
Klan in its effort to drive a Jewish school principal out of the 
schools of Birmingham, that was not classed as news fit to print. 

The newspapers departed still further from journalistic prin- 
ciples in presenting their chief accusation against Justice Black, 
that he had accepted a life membership in the Klan. This charge 
was published in advance of the evidence on which it was based. 
The evidence proved to be an admission card, or pass, to Klan 
lodges, with no mention on it or anywhere else of a life member- 
ship. Whether this card was or was not a life membership was 
a matter of opinion, of interpretation. Under the rule of un- 
colored presentation of the news, it would have been legitimate 
journalism to publish the fact that Mr. Black received this 
admission card, and relate the circumstances under which he 
received it. It would have been equally legitimate to make the 
claim, editorially, that this admission card was in truth a life 
membership, or that it was a membership lasting until the card 
was thrown away, or that it was no membership at all. But the 
newspapers did not present the uncolored fact and then interpret 
it. They presented the interpretation as a fact, thus fixing it as 
a fact in the public mind before disclosing that it was an inter- 
pretation. That was not presentation of news. It was propaganda 
in the news columns. 

I have described this campaign of propaganda, not for the sake 
of defending Justice Black, who will make his own reputation, 
good or bad, on the Supreme Court, but because it shows more 
clearly than anything else in recent years what is the matter 
with the American press. Fundamentally, the campaign was not 
directed against Justice Black as a member or former member 
of the Ku Klux Klan, but against him as a man whose record in 
the Senate created fear that he would be prejudiced against big 
business. The anti-Black campaign, owing to the racial and 
religious issues involved, produced an alinement in the public at 
large far different from the ordinary lines of political and economic 
cleavage, but the core of it was hostility to Black's economic and 
social radicalism. That was what set the forces in motion against 
him. The public response to this campaign was creditable to the 
instincts of those who thought civil liberties were in danger and to 
the discernment of those who thought they were not in danger, 
but the campaign itself, in its genesis and management, has a 
far more fundamental importance. It was a controlled departure 
from the accepted standards of journalism, and it was a de- 
parture resulting from economic determinism in the field of news- 
paper publishing. This economic determinism is what is destroy- 
ing the power of the press by undermining the confidence of the 
people in it. 

The metropolitan newspaper is coming to be recognized as a 

of American big business. It represents an investment of 
millions of dollars. Dependence on advertising ties it more closely 
to the business world. The typical large-city publisher lives and 
thinks in terms of million-dollar finance. In nearly all the re- 
lationships that affect his political and economic opinions, he 
stands in the same position as the steel manufacturer, the bank 
president, the mine operator, the public-utility magnate, or the 
department-store owner. The newspaper publisher has an inter- 
est identical with that of any other big-business man in matters 
affecting stability of investments, the weight and purposes of 
taxation, relations with labor, redistribution of wealth. 

The owner of a newspaper is under a teriffic compulsion toward 
political conservatism, which to him means saving the country, 
and offers a mighty field for editorial patriotism. Out of such 
materials the fundamental policy of the American press has been 
built up. This trend toward conservatism is all the more im- 
pressive if you recognize that there are many liberal newspaper 
3 in the country, and that great newspaper properties are 

uilt up through the popular appeal of liberal policies. The trou- 
ble with journalistic liberalism is that it seldom can withstand 
the strain of great prosperity, and it is not hereditary. Call the 
roll of the conservative newspapers of America and you will find 
an amazing number that were built up through militant liberal- 
ism, but which through changes of ownership, through changes in 
family ideals from one generation to the next, or through the 
sheer pressure of reinvested profits, have become bulwarks of 
American eapitalism in its most reactionary aspects. 

With this preliminary I invite you to look at the amazing phe- 
nomenon we have in the United States today—a political philos- 
ophy which we call the New Deal, completely triumphant in na- 
tional policy as expressed in a Presidential election, yet practically 
unrepresented in that upper stratum of the American press which 
dignifies itself by the title of the fourth estate. If journalism were 
quickly responsive to political trends, there would have sprung up 
long before this a mushroom growth of liberal newspapers, all of 
them devoted to the New Deal and appealing for the blessings of 
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its followers. Why has there been no such development? For two 
reasons. First, the cost of establishing a daily newspaper in a large 
city runs so far into the millions that it can be undertaken only by 
men of great wealth. The same is true of the purchase of an 
existing newspaper. Men wealthy enough to buy or establish news- 
papers are not usually interested in an extension of liberalism. In 
the second place, the established conservative newspapers protect 
themselves against public disfavor in a very creditable way. They 
put out newspapers which satisfy the main necessities and desires 
of liberal readers, to an extent at least sufficient to discourage the 
entry of new competition. What are these necessities and desires? 
To know the news of the world, and to be entertained. A news- 
paper which presents the news fairly and comprehensively, and 
which has appealing comic strips, can weather an astounding 
amount of opposition to its editorial policies. 

I believe that the comparative strength of the news columns of 
American newspapers—their strength in comparison with American 
editorial columns and in comparison with European news. col- 
umns—has been due to the necessities of self-defense. Our news- 
papers have had to do something to compensate for their hostility 
to the political views of their readers. What they have done is 
present ordinary political news in relatively unbiased fashion, 
though still retaining what might be called an institutional bias— 
for instance, against a labor party, or a strike in the steel industry, 
or socialism, or Justice Black. 

If I may repeat, here is what makes it possible to have a metro- 
politan press fundamentally out of sympathy with the prevailing. 
thought of the Nation. First, a community of interest between 
newspaper publishers, who are either wealthy or dependent on 
wealth, and the great business interests with which a majority of: 
the people are in conflict. Second, the tremendous cost of estab- 
lishing competing liberal newspapers. Third, a defense mechanism 
by which conservative newspapers offer extensive and comparatively 
unbiased news reports as recompense for editorial hostility to 
liberalism. 

I doubt whether this is a permanent alinement. I do not believe 
it is possible for any political philosophy to remain dominant in 
the United States over a period of years without forging an instru- 
ment for its expression in journalism. However, the inescapable 
fact is that we have no press today representing the dominant 
political thought of the country, and there is no immediate pros- 
pect of such a press being established on a national scale. I look 
upon that fact as the most dangerous single factor in American 
politics. It tends to paralyze the legislative branch of government, 
rendering it unable to deal with hopes and demands based upon 
economic distress, and by this frustration tends to drive the Nation 
through chaos to despair. 

We have, it is true, the radio. The radio has been a factor in 
emancipation of the people from sole reliance upon the press, and 
when I say emancipation I mean emancipation. It is possible 
now for two candidates for President, or more than two, to go 
before the people of the entire Nation and make their pleas for 
election without being dependent in the slightest degree upon the 
goodwill of the newspapers. If the newspapers distort a speech 
by unfair headlines or an improper summary, the people have a 
criterion of their own—the memory of what they heard with their 
own ears—to correct the wrong impression. Also, through the 
radio, the personality of candidates for office may be presented 
with a skill limited only by the personality itself. And if that 
personality is too alluring in its appeal, the newspaper next day 
Offers, in cold type, the text by which the first judgment may be 
corrected. The radio may have sins of its own to answer for, 
but in the choosing of a national executive it has given political 
democracy an instrument for its fulfillment. 

To a much lesser degree, this holds true also in the election of 
United States Senators, Congressmen, and the Governors of States. 
The radio is an adequate forum for debate among all contenders 
for important office. What happens, however, once these officers 
are elected? The President continues to carry his policies to the 
people, over the radio and through the columns of the news- 
Papers. 

As long as the President maintains this direct appeal, and as 
long as the people continue to look upon him as their friend and 
champion, he is impregnable to the criticism of a hostile press. 
But what about Senators and Congressmen and Governors and 
State legislators? What part do they play in the fashioning of 
a permanent political policy? And what influence does the press 
have upon them? 

What we call the New Deal exists as an unwritten compact, 
undefined in its terms but definite in its objectives, between 
President Roosevelt and the 27,000,000 voters who reelected him 
@ year ago. Since that time, thanks to a rebellion in Congress 
against virtually every item in the President’s program, and to 
tactical mistakes by the President himself, there has been no 
advance in a year’s time toward the underlying objectives. I 
do not wish to advance the argument that, in these differences of 
opinion, the President is right and Congress is wrong. But let 
me present this thought. Suppose that on some occasion when 
the President is taking one of his periodic trips upon an American 
warship, the magazine explodes. Or suppose that an infected 
tooth produces a similar result. What would be left of the New 
aan What would be left of a functioning American govern- 
meni ` 
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Now I know there are some who will say that the President 
has absorbed the Government into his own hands. But, if you 
eliminate him, you would have precisely the kind of Govern- 
ment that would result from his defeat by a conservative. 

I am not so narrow in my conception of democracy as to be- 
lieve that a freely chosen conservative government, refiecting the 
calm judgment of a majority of the people, would be incapable 
of handling the country's affairs. But I can conceive of no more 
dangerous situation than to have a nationally dominant and 
highly emotional liberalism represented solely by the Chief Execu- 
tive and a few of his aids, while all other branches of the Gov- 
ernment are secretly or openly hostile even to the broad objec- 
tives of the President's policies, and are looking only for a chance 
to sabotage them. I can conceive of no more dangerous alterna- 
tive to such a frustrated liberalism than to have it lead to a 
change of political control based on disillusion and despair, as it 
may easily do in a period of renewed depression and general 
unemployment. 

What lies ahead of us if the New Deal fails? I tell you that if 
the political future is determined by the inability of the Roose- 
velt administration to deal with basic economic problems, what 
lies ahead is the loss of hope by tens of millions of people, a 
devastating war between capital and labor, an imminent collapse 
of the business structure, a reaching out for control of the Gov- 
ernment, and a choice at the polls between a far more radical 
ge! aay toe anaa wnat . have the whol 

Against what have you ou ve whole 
burden of 8 leadership thrown upon one man in the 
White House, and that leadership rendered abortive because there 
is no articulate public opinion to support a genuine attack upon 
the destructive economic forces that periodically paralyze the 
industrial life of the Nation. What have we had since 1933? 
First, a makeshift New Deal whose errors were intensified by the 
inability of Congress to offer constructive criticism growing out 
of a basic sympathy. Second, a New Deal which a hostile Con- 
gress has whittled down and compromised and rendered as abortive 
as possible. And today, a New Deal threatened with total disrup- 
tion because a periodic slump in business, caused chiefly by 
monopolistic price control and profiteering creates a hope in 
Congress that the people may turn President Roosevelt. 

This is not government. It is chaos. It offers our country the 
stability of a powder keg in a cigarette factory. The Government 
of the United States and the people of the United States have 
never in their entire faced so precarious a future as at the 
present moment. At bottom, this must be charged to the power, 
the blindness, and the obstinacy of a capitalist business 
which would destroy itself rather than follow a painful road to 
salvation. But part of it represents the tragedy of the American 
press, which is both a part of the business system and its most 

lobbyist. If the present occupant of the White House, 
thanks to personality and the radio, has been able to emancipate 
himself from the veto power of the American press, the same 
emancipation cannot be said to have been attained to any appre- 
ciable extent by the lesser figures in our Governmen' men 
individually, but collectively as important as the President, and 
in an ideal sense more important. 

The collective weight of American newspapers lies like a moun- 
tain of wood pulp upon Congress and State legislatures. The 
coercive force of a newspaper, directed against specific legislation, 
bears lightly upon the President, but heavily upon a local Con- 
gressman. By mere silence, the press exposes Senators and Con- 
gressmen to the savage attacks of a business lobby, and, when the 
President’s position is weakened by a business recession, the total 
lack of a public press supporting his objectives permits a sweep of 
power to the forces in opposition. 

The almost solid alinement of metropolitan newspapers against 
the Roosevelt administration is the entrenching force behind a 
disharmony that may wreck our Government at any great increase 
of economic strain. The newspapers of America furnish no driv- 
ing force for social reform that touches the economic system. 
They are a positive handicap in economic reform. And they tend 
to freeze the legislative branch of government. 

When the United States Government, in 1933, accepted the 
responsibility for public action to restore business activity and 
insure social security, it did not simply enter upon a period of 
emergency activity, to be discarded as soon as there were signs of 
an industrial boom. It moved from one era in national life to 
another. It accepted the fruits of the industrial revolution and 
the financial revolution—steel, steam, and electricity in the field 
of industry, the creation of the corporation in the field of finance, 

We entered a new world in 1933, and entered it suddenly. 
Barriers which had held for 30 years, and some which had held for 
a hundred years, were suddenly broken down. We had to catch up 
with Europe in the field of social security and part company with 
Asia in the ruination of land. We had to, and still haye to, deal 
with the incredible sight of a starving, ragged, slum-dwelling popu- 
lation in a nation with the greatest wealth-producing capacity in all 
the history of the human race. We had to deal with the problem 
of a business machine that periodically breaks down, a financial 
system that knows no law of survival except the law of the jungle, 
and a society so interlocked and in ted and technologically 
interdependent that the maintenance business activity becomes 
an inescapable function of government. 

To what extent is this development in human affairs admitted 
and acted upon by the American press? It is impossible to point 
to one important constructive step taken in the United States in 
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the last 8 years which represents either the inventiveness, the 
initiative, or the supporting activity of the American press. For a 
few months in 1933, during the bank holiday and in the prelimi- 
nary stages of the N. R. A., there was an emotional response to the 
initiative shown by President Roosevelt. 

From the day the newspapers were invited to put a curb on child 
labor in their own industry, from the day they were asked to limit 


Incidentally, may I say at this point that it is a great pleasure to 
work for a newspaper whose publisher does not care what I say 
about the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

For 4 years the American Newspaper Publishers Association has 
been deluging its members with bulletins. First it attempted to 
regiment the editorial opinion of the country against the wage 
and hour and collective bargaining provisions of the N. R. A. Then 
it launched a collective against ratification of the child- 
labor amendment. Finally it turned its guns upon the National 
Labor Relations Act, not only furnishing arguments which edi- 
tors might use to prove the unconstitutionality of that law, but 
advising publishers to refuse to obey it. 

I do not know to what extent the A. N. P. A. has influenced edi- 
torial opinion, but I do believe that the attempt of metropolitan 
newspapers to protect their own system of child labor, euphemis- 
tically styled the “little merchant system,” has been one of the 
principal causes of public distrust of the press. I believe that the 
open and obvious antilabor bias of a great majority of our larger 
newspapers, and the smug assumption that readers cannot pene- 
trate the veil of pretended impartiality, have been more potent 
than the Presidential election in discrediting metropolitan jour- 
nalism among the masses of the American people. 

To whatever extent the A. N. P. A. has succeeded in imposing 
the views of its conservative directorate upon member news- 
papers over the country, to that extent it has weakened the Amer- 
ican press as a free institution, and to that extent it has reduced 
the confidence of the American people in the press of the country. 
I object to this attempt at regimentation not because it is con- 
servative, but because it weakens the basis of our American de- 
mocracy. I would object to it just as strongly if it came from 
liberals. Any attempt at the centralized control of opinion is an 
attack on the freedom of the human mind. The attempted regi- 
mentation of the press by the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation is most dangerous as a symptom, a symptom of that 
automatic regimentation which comes from a common view of 
economic interest, applied in the form of political pressure upon 
the local representatives of a national administration. 

I would rather see the American Government wholly conserva- 
tive by a vote of the people than to see the hopes and aspirations 
of the people subjected to recurring disillusion. That dis- 
illusion we shall have if we go on building up hope through Presi- 
dential promises to the people only to see them torn down through 
legislative compromise or administrative failure. The spoils sys- 
tem is placed above administrative efficiency. Why? Chiefly be- 
cause there is no recognition in Congress and no driving force in 
the American press compelling recognition that administrative 
efficiency must be put behind the present undertakings of the 
Government if we are to escape national chaos. 

We face the threat of ruinous inflation of prices and the col- 
lapse of Government credit. Why? Because through the will of 
the people and the compelling force of the industrial revolution 
we are permanently committed to costly social enterprises; but 
Congress does not recognize this fact and the President does not 
dare propose taxation as a substitute for borrowing until the peo- 
ple are educated to it. What does the press contribute to a solu- 
tion of this problem? It raises a cry for entrenchment, which 
would be a valuable cry, indeed, if intelligently directed, but the 
cry becomes merely a querulous complaint when it forms a part 
of indiscriminate proteat against the social and economic program 
of the New Deal. If inflation comes upon us to a disastrous 
extent, the fault will rest largely with the newspapers of America 
which refuse to correlate social objectives with the costs of Gov- 
ernment and watch like hungry vultures for the President to 
make a mistake which will let them pounce on him and destroy 
him and his program. 

President Roosevelt, it has been pointed out, has an uncanny 
sense of timing. He knows when not to do a thing. Build the 
obstacles too high, and this means that the time to do a thing 
is never. It means losing precious years, wasting efforts, junking 
vast enterprises, and final failure, If failure comes and disillus- 
sion and chaos with it, it will not be President Roosevelt’s fault. 
It will be because there is no agency of public opinion con- 
sistently building with him and working to fuse the three branches 
of government into an instrumentality for carrying out the will 
of the people. 

Never in American history was there so great need to move from 
unified political thought into unified political organization and 
action. Against this necessary step, the American press, respon- 
sive to the narrowest ini of the economic interest of 
its owners, stands as the chief obstacle. I hope that it may not 
be written down in history as the block over which 
American democracy is to fall. 
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Department of the Interior 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, April 20), 1938 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO THE PENDING RELIEF MEASURE 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have received from the 
Department of the Interior a transcript of matter which 
relates to a feature of the relief measure. I ask that this 
statement, coming from the Interior Department and touch- 
ing upon the pending relief measure, may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Department of the Interior during the past year has pushed 
steadily forward its broad program of conservation of the Nation's 
natural resources. 

In outlying Territories and in the States, in mine and forest, on 
grazing lands and national-park reservations, and in the cultural 
field of education and advancement of the well-being of the 
Indians, protection of the rights of the many against exploitation 
by a selfish minority, has been the keynote of activities in each of 
the agencies of the Department. 

Returning to the Federal Treasury $5 for every $1 spent on its 
operations, the General Land Office maintained supervision over 
real-estate transactions on the public domain. More than 
4,000,000 acres of public land were surveyed or resurveyed during 
the period, and 5,789 patents issued on tracts aggregating 2,173,844 
acres, Grazing leases were issued covering more than 2,500,000 
acres of scattered public land tracts, and control over timber 
cutting on 2,500,000 acres of revested Oregon and California 
railroad and Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands was undertaken. 

The Bureau of Reclamation continued its largest construction 
program, placing in service 7 important new storage dams and 
reservoirs. Approximately 3,000,000 acres were irrigated with water 
stored and distributed in 15 States, these areas supporting 900,000 
persons living on 48,773 farms and in 257 towns and cities which 
have grown up on the projects. 

The Division of Grazing provided improved forage facilities on 
110,000,000 acres of Federal range land in 10 States of the West 
and Southwest. More than 11,000,000 head of livestock used 
these facilities during the course of the year. Approximately 
50,000,000 acres of the Federal range were included in an im- 
provement program involving extermination of rodent and insect 
pests, construction of roads, trails, fences, and corrals, and de- 
velopment of watering places in the grazing areas. 

Advancement of safety in the mineral industry and increased 
efficiency in production to enable American producers to compete 
in world markets, was continued by the Bureau of Mines. Since 
last July, the Bureau has trained 86,848 mineral workers in first- 
aid and mine rescue methods. Contracts were made for the sale 
of approximately 117,000 cubic feet of helium for medical use in 
the United States. 

Indian morale advanced by reason of the actual self-govern- 
ment placed in their hands through the activities of the Office 
of Indian Affairs. Seventy-nine tribes or groups organized for self- 
government, and Indian-owned lands increased by approximately 
279,000 acres. 

The Office of Education strengthened its service of gathering and 
disseminating educational information, and otherwise promoting 
the cause of education. Public forum demonstration centers were 
established in more than 40 States during the year. 

A new of Federal reservation, the National Seashore, was 
established by the National Park Service in North Carolina. Vis- 
itors to all Federal park®areas totaled 15,133,432 persons, a gain of 
26 percent over the heaviest preceding travel year. 

Since July 1937, the Geological Survey has investigated many 
mineral-bearing districts, and made topographic surveys of nearly 
12,000 square miles in 38 States and Puerto Rico, Supervision 
was maintained over development of minerals on Federal and In- 
dian lands yielding rental, royalty, and bonus returns in excess 
of $12,000,000. 

In addition to its regular duties as a correlating agency for 
areas under its jurisdiction, the Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions assumed responsibility for colonization of Canton and 
Enderbury Islands in the Pacific. 

The Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration has continued 
its program of economic and social rehabilitation in the territory 
along many fronts. 
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Investigation of Abuses in Radio Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE HENRY PAYNE, FEDERAL COMMU- 
NICATIONS COMMISSIONER, BEFORE THE HOUSE RULES 
COMMITTEE, JUNE 2, 1938 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following: 


The radio industry is a mushroom growth. In shooting up 
rapidly it has developed many weaknesses and gross abuses. In 
my opinion, so bad have conditions become that the interests of 
the public in this new and wonderful public utility or public 
necessity are being jeopardized. 

Free competition among the stations is rapidly disappearing. 
The tendency in the broadcast industry is to strengthen and 
perpetuate two or three powerful chains. In fact, at the present 
time the National Broadcasting Co., the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, and the Mutual Broadcasting System own or control most 
of the best facilities on the air waves. Huge profits have been 
made by many broadcast stations to the detriment of the public. 
The tendency in programming is to establish a dead level of 
mediocrity in order to please the greatest number of people. In 
the attempt of the stations to reach the lowest common denomi- 
ee radio is driving intelligent people away from their receiving 
sets. 

Not only do most of the programs lack intelligence, but a great 
many are positively baneful. 

I have in my files a great number. of letters, received without 
solicitation, containing spontaneous outpouring of mothers, fathers, 
teachers, and others vitally interested in the welfare of children, 
condemning many of the programs as a threat to the welfare of 
the childhood of the country. Hundreds of these letters are so 
pitiful in their plea for assistance that they could not fail to touch 
the sensibilities of any man who desires to stop the degradation 
of the American home. 

Money has been made the sole object of our broadcasters. They 
seem to be trying to earn as much of it as possible with the least 
expense of thought and consideration. I hold no brief against 
profit-making in broadcasting, but the interests of the public 
must be safeguarded, for the air waves are the property of the 
public. The broadcasters, in- their mad scramble for spoils, are 
rapidly forgetting that the frequencies they use, which are prac- 
tically their only asset, are the property of the public. 

I am constrained to draw your attention to another unwhole- 
some condition in the industry. The broadcasters are replying 
more and more for the perpetuation of their important privileges, 
not upon the service they render to the people, but upon lobbying. 
Broadcast lobbying has become something more than a nuisance. 
In fact, the broadcasters have gone so far as to band together, the 
principal purpose of which is to lobby for their own interests and 
indirectly against the interests of the public. 

The broadcast lobby has become a major problem. The idea that 
Government officials can be influenced to disregard the merits of a 
case is a pernicious one. 

In my opinion, the Federal Communications Commission has been 
susceptible to this outside pressure. Some of the lawyers who prac- 
tice before it regularly have become arrogant and are in the habit 
of commanding rather than of asking or pleading. Their influ- 
ence and pressure are altogether too great. 

Not long ago one of these lawyers actually doctored the records 
of the Commission in a case in which he was interested and, in 
addition, violated two stringent rules of the Commission. The sole 
punishment that was meted out to this lawyer was a soft reprimand. 
Please remember that under the laws of many States what this 
lawyer did is punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

When this particular episode occurred, I was ill in a hospital. 
Upon returning to my office I had the whole case reopened and 
reinvestigated. This resulted in the conviction of the lawyer's 
partner on the charge of setting up dummy corporations in order 
to deceive the Commission. But so strong was the influence of 
the lobby that I was “disqualified” from sitting at the trial; so 
strong, indeed, was it that the only punishment to which the 
convicted lawyer was subjected for his grave offense was a suspen- 
sion of 60 days. 

Now, the few facts that I have recited are significant. They 
indicate that all is not well in radio broadcasting. The industry is 
suffering from diseases for which cures must be found by Congress, 
for, in my opinion, the cures will consist of additional legislation. 

The Commission has not the power nor the facilities to make an 
extensive investigation such as is needed, and, besides, it would be 
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unfair to require it to investigate itself. It is entirely up to Con- 
gress, therefore, to make this investigation. 

Radio has become a necessity in the routine of our dally life. 
Its power for good or evil is tremendous, The next few years will 
show whether or not this great instrument will be turned into a 
monster of iniquity or a great agency for public good. The answer 
is in the hands of Congress, and time is of the essence. 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, April 20), 1938 


STATEMENT BY HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS ON THE RECORD 
OF CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS IN FISCAL YEAR 
1938 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement I have prepared covering the activities of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps during the past year. 

I had such a statement inserted in the Record last year, 
and I learned that it attracted attention throughout the 
country. As I know of the public’s interest in this activity, 
I am making this request again. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I would like to call the attention of Congress and the country 
in general to the splendid record which the Civilian Conservation 
Corps has made during the last year in the protection and improve- 
ment of our natural resources and in the training of idle youth to 
become self-supporting, independent members of society. I have 
maintained close touch with the C. C. O. organization since it 
was initiated in the spring of 1933, and I am convinced it repre- 
sents one of the most useful agencies ever created by Congress In 
addition to advancing conservation tremendously, the corps has 
been signally successful in putting unemployed youth to work and 
in improving the morale, the employability, and the physical condi- 
tion of young men. 

Records in the office of Robert Fechner, Director of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and the War Department, the Department 
of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
Labor, and the Veterans’ Administration, which cooperate in the 
conduct of the C. O. O. program, indicate that today the corps is 
doing better work in field and forest and achieving more worth- 
while results in its youth improvement program than at any time 
since the corps was founded, It is not too much to say that in the 
C. ©. C. the Nation has not only a trained conservation unit, but 
also a sound, practical national institution for conserving youth 

By the end of the current fiscal year, the C. C. C. camps will 
have been in operation on a national scale for a little more than 
5 years. Beginning on April 5, 1933, with an authorized strength 
of 300,000 men and 1,500 camps, the corps was gradually expanded 
until in September of 1935 there were 2,652 camps in operation 
throughout the country and a total of 520,000 men, including 
10,000 Indians and 4,000 territorials, enrolled and at work. After 
the peak enrollment was reached in 1935, the corps was gradually 
reduced until June 28, 1937, when new C. C. O. legislation was 
enacted extending the life of the corps for 3 years beginning 
July 1, 1937, and limiting the maximum enrolled strength to 
300,000, plus 10,000 Indians and 5,000 territorials. 

During the current fiscal year to date the corps has operated an 
av of 1,612 barrack camps in the continental United States, 
as well as a considerable number of smaller work group cam 
on Indian reservations and in Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islan 
and Puerto Rico. At the present time, the number of camps in 
3 is 1,500, exclusive of the Indian and territorial camps. 

ughout the current fiscal year the enrolled strength in bar- 
Tack camps has been limited to a maximum of 300,000 men. 
Official records show that to date this fiscal year, the co! has 
furnished employment to an aggregate of ,000 enrolled men, 
the average man remaining in the corps about 9 months before 
being discharged to accept employment or for other reasons. 

Including Reserve officers in charge of the camps, project super- 
intendents and technical personnel responsible for the conduct 
of work programs, college men employed as educational advisers 
and other needed in connection with the supply and 
operation of a Nation-wide chain of O. O. C. camps, the Corps has 
furnished jobs directly to more than 550,000 persons since July 1, 
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1937. The expenditure of funds needed to carry on the C. C. C. 
program has aided State and local relief organizations in handling 
their relief programs and at the same time furnished a market 
for the sale of large quantities of materials. 

Almost every cent of the $320,000,000 which it is estimated will 
be obligated for C. C. C. operations during the current fiscal year 
has or will find its way quickly into trade channels—thus aiding 
business and industry. A large share of C. C. C. expenditures are 
obligated for food, shoes, clothing, medical supplies, trucks, trac- 
tors, lumber, hardware, and the thousands of other articles and 
pieces of work machinery needed in advancing a Nation-wide con- 
servation program and in running a housekeeping establishment 
of such a tremendous size as that represented by the C. ©. ©. 

Virtually all of the young men enrolled and many of the war 
veterans allocate home about five-sixths of their monthly cash 
allowances to needy dependents. This means that out of the $30 
a month base cash allowance paid each enrollee by the office of 
the Chief of Finance of the War Department, the C. C. C. fiscal 
office, close to $25 goes to aid dependents at home, leaving $5 for 
each youth to spend at camp. Young men without dependents 
deposit a minimum of $22 a month each with the office of the 
Chief of Finance and this money is turned over to them when 
they are discharged from the camps. It is estimated that the 
total amount which enrollees have or will send to dependents this 
year will aggregate $72,000,000. 

Appropriations voted by the present Congress will make possible 
the maintenance of the corps at its present authorized enrolled- 
strength of 300,000 men in barracks camps for the next fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1938. It is anticipated that the $226,000,000 
carried for the C. O. O. in the Independent Offices bill, and the 
$50,000,000 of additional C. C. C. funds carried in Public Resolu- 
tion No. 88, will provide employment during this coming fiscal 
year for an aggregate of more than 500,000 persons. The 1938 
fiscal-year program provides for the employment of about 7,000 
Indians and approximately 4,000 residents of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, in addition to the 300,000 C. C. ©. 
enrollees. The number of camps in operation is scheduled to 
remain at 1,500. 

As a work agency the C. C. C. continued the fine work which 
it has been doing in past years. Enrollees worked on National, 
State, and private forest lands, on National and State parks, on 
agricultural lands where erosion-control work was necessary, on 
drainage and reclamation projects, on wildlife refuges, on graz- 
ing lands on the public domain, and on Indian reservations. More 
than 150 major types of work were carried on. Some of the more 
important kinds of work engaged in by enrollees included the 
construction of truck trails, fire towers, and communication sys- 
tems on public forest lands to protect these areas from forest 
fires, the reforestation of waste lands, the construction of soil- 
saving check dams on farm lands, water conservation, the develop- 
ment of our parks and forests for recreational use, and the im- 
provement of grazing conditions on the public domain and in 
national forests. 

The work records compiled in the office of Robert Fechner, direc- 
tor of the corps, together with the verbal reports forwarded to 
Washington by officials charged with the conduct of work pro- 
grams, show that during the past year the C. C. C. made excep- 
tionally good progress in advancing the reforesting of waste areas 
and in strengthening the forest-fire protection systems in na- 
tional, State, and private forests, and in national and State parks. 
An outstanding example of the corps’ efficiency, as well as its use- 
fulness to the Nation, is found in official Government records 
showing forest-fire losses during the 1937 calendar year. The 
United States Forest Service, which administers all national forest 
lands, has advised Director Fechner that 1937 was the best forest- 
fire-control year in the history of Federal administration of the 
national forests. Reports forwarded to Washington covering acre- 
age burned over, show that only 103,000 acres of the more than 
200,000,000 acres of forests and contiguous lands protected by the 
United States Forest Service were burned over during the year, 
In no previous year has the acreage burned over been held to such 
a low level. Likewise, the damage and loss from forest fires 
throughout virtually all forest lands in the country were the lowest 
in many years. This exceptional low fire loss record may be at- 
tributed in large part to climatic conditions, the cumulative effect 
of Federal and State pi for strengthening forest protection, 
facilities through the building of truck trails, fire lookout towers, 
telephone lines of communication and the constant presence in the 
woods of C. C. C. workers ready and eager to respond promptly 
to calls to fight forest fires. Civilian Conservation Corps youths 
won the praise of foresters for their fine work in fighting fires and 
in preventing and guarding forests from incendiaries. 

Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees expended several hundred 
thousand man-days fighting forest fires during the first 10 months 
of the current fiscal year. This brought the total number of man- 
days which enrollees have expended on the forest-fire line or on 
forest-fire prevention and presuppression work since April 5, 1933, 
to above 7,700,000. Promptness in locating and stopping fires be- 
fore they reached ORE tone has resulted in the savings of 
millions of dollars, a to officials of the United States Forest 


Service, These values are calculable in timber, wildlife, forage, 
watershed, and recreational values which otherwise would have been 
lost. It takes a long time to replace a full grown forest and each 
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big fire sets the forest program in the fire-swept region back per- 
haps for a generation. b 

To help protect forests from fire, O. C. C. enrollees this fiscal 
year have constructed thousands of miles of truck trails, hundreds 
of lookout towers and houses, strung thousands of miles of tele- 
phone lines and removed fire hazards from thousands of acres of 
forests and parks and along thousands of miles of road and trail 
sides. The addition of this year’s forest and park protection im- 
provements to those completed in previous years brings the ag- 
gregate totals to above 100,000 miles of truck trails and minor 
roads, more than 64,000 miles of telephone lines strung, and 3,433 
fire houses and fire towers constructed. Other fire protection work 
completed included the reduction of fire hazards along 64,374 miles 
of roads and trails and from more than 1,800,000 acres of valuable 
forest lands. 

Results achieved in other conservation flelds have been just as 
impressive. To date this fiscal year C. C. C. enrollees have planted 
close to a quarter of a billion trees for reforestation purposes on 
waste lands and more than 160,000,000 seedlings on erosion control 
projects to aid in stopping soil wastage. In addition to planting 
trees, the C. C. C. improved forest stands over 266,000 acres and 
carried on disease-control work over 416,000 acres. 

The reforestation work of the corps over the last year brought 
the total number of trees planted on waste lands since the spring 
of 1933 to approximately 1,350,000,000. This means that during 
this 5-year period about 1,350,000 acres of waste lands have been 
started on the road toward production. In this same period en- 
rollees improved forest stands over 3,000,000 acres of forests, and 
conducted insect and disease-control operations over nearly 17,000,- 
000 acres. The ravages of tree diseases and tree-attacking insects, 
while not so spectacular as forest fires, are almost as deadly in their 
effect. Department of Agriculture officials state that the C. C. C, 
enrollees have proved of inestimable assistance in the continu- 
ing fight to control and prevent the spread of the white pine 
blister rust, the most serious threat to the Nation's white pine 
supply. 

For the last 4 years the C. C. C. has furnished the bulk of the 
labor used by the Soil Conservation Service in its Nation-wide 
erosion-control program. During the first 9 months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year enrollees, in addition to planting 160,000,000 seed- 
11 for soil-fixation purposes, constructed 489,241 check dams in 

ies. During this period they conducted erosion-control demon- 
strational work over more than 20,000 farms. 

The coordination of the work of the C. C. O, with the regular 
program of the Soil Conservation Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, has made it possible for the Federal Government to 
demonstrate proper soil-saving methods to hundreds of thousands 
of farmers. In 1937 thousands of farmers left their work to see 
farm and pond dams rip-rapped by O. C. C. boys, to observe the 
effects of contour pasture furrows and ridges built by the C. C. C., 
to discuss the advantages of terraces, contour furrows and strip 
cropping, to examine gully check dams built by enrollees and to 

programs of erosion control completed by enrollees. 
Through erosion-control activities, enrollees are doing work on 
individual farms which will reduce soil losses on these areas, dem- 
onstrating erosion-control practices so that farmers may see the 
value of conserving soil and moisture and learning fundamentals 
of erosion control which they can put into practice in their own 
home communities if they return to farm homes. Since the spring 
of 1934 enrollees have constructed more than 4,000,000 check dams. 

Each year millions of persons use the forests and parks of the 
Nation for healthful outdoor recreation. Through their labors 
in developing park and forest lands for recreational purposes, 
O. C. C. enrollees have opened up hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land for the use of the people during their nonworking hours 
and on vacations. States have been stimulated to acquire new 
State park properties, municipal- and county-owned lands have 
been developed, and better accommodations for visitors have been 
built into public forest and park lands. Since April of 1933 visi- 
tor attendance in our parks and forests has bounded upward. Re- 
ports to Director Fechner's office show that the public has been 
quick to take advantage of new facilities and accommodations 
built into national parks and forests and to utilize new State 
parks developed by the C. C. C. The National Park Service of the 
Department of the Interior reports that the C. C. C. has stimu- 
lated the States to add more than 700,000 acres to their State park 
lands since 1933. 

The work done by the C. C. C. in protecting and developing 
grazing lands on the public domain, in flood control, in rehabili- 
tating drainage canals in farming areas, in reclamation work in 
the West and in the conservation of wildlife, has become increas- 
ingly popular as these programs have progressed. 

Impressive as are the work totals compiled by ©. OC. C. enrollees, 
many of whom had never done a day’s work prior to their entering 
a C. C. OC. camp, they have a counterpart in the excellent results 
achieved by the corps in helping young men to help themselves 
and in improving the morale, the health, and abilities of young- 
sters sent to the C. C. C. camps. The Civilian Conseryation Corps 
represents the first direct large-scale attempt by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to definite physical and character benefits to its 
idle youth. It has been a successful program. Hundreds of thou- 
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sands of the young men sent to the C. C. C. have received practical 
training which either aided them in obtaining private jobs or 
helped them to make good when they landed a job. 

Civilian Conservation Corps officials and the four cooperating 
departments—War, Interior, Agriculture, and Labor—unite in 
stating that the most outstanding characteristic of the current 
year’s OC. C. O. program is the big advance made in enrollee train- 
ing and education. As a direct result of the interest shown by 
Congress in C. C. C. education when the June 1937 C. C. C. legis- 
lation was passed, extending the life of the corps, extra efforts 
were inaugurated by Director Fechner to make the C. C. C. educa- 
tion and training program more practical and more useful to 
the boys. Steps were taken to supply schoolhouses at each camp, 
to develop the academic, vocational, and job-training facilities in 
the camps, and to arrange to have each youth who was willing 
to make the effort devote a minimum of 10 hours to vocational 
and general education. The War Department and the Office of 
Education, which acts in an advisory capacity to the War Depart- 
ment on O. C. O. camp educational matters, have reported a 
marked improvement in camp educational facilities. During the 
last year the Department of the Interior and the Department of 
Agriculture strengthened their job-training p for the an- 
nounced purpose of teaching boys how to work, how to work effi- 
ciently, and how to do the various kinds of work assigned them 
= that they would be better fitted to earn a living upon leaving 

e corps. 

Both during and after work hours enrollees have an opportunity 
for practical education not possible when the camps in 
1933. In each camp there is an individual camp educational pro- 
gram. There are about 18 instructors in each company, who con- 
tribute to the education and training of the enrollees. These in- 
clude the company commander and the educational adviser, the 
project superintendent and his foremen, qualified enrollees, and 
sometimes local school teachers and others. Each camp has indi- 
vidual space for the offtime educational program, and most camps 
have separate schoolhouse buildings. All of the camps have read- 
ing and recreational rooms, and many have shops where vocational 
subjects are taught. The C. O. C. program is unique in that the 
lessons learned by enrollees during their camp classes in the evening 
can be applied in actual practice on the work project the next day. 
Young men taught how to build trails, construct bridges, or build 
erosion-control check dams during the workday may spend their 
evenings supplementing the knowledge learned while at work with 
mathematics or other subjects. 

Discussing the job-training work of the C. C. C., Fred Morrell, 
representative, Department of Agriculture, on the C. C. C. advisory 
council, recently wrote as follows: 

“During the quarter ending September 30, 1937, a total of 3,799 
enrollees from 840 camps loca on national, State, and private 
forest lands secured jobs after leaving the corps with the assist- 
ance of the camps’ technical personnel and because of the experi- 
ence and training received while in camp. The aim of enrollee 
training is a dual one: First, to increase the enrollee's efficiency in 
his work while in the C. C. C.; and, second, to aid him in finding 
employment when he leaves the corps. Both of these goals are 
being reached. Our reports show that boys have received training 
which has won jobs for many of them when they left the 
corps. These reports also show a definite upturn both in the qual- 
ity and quantity of work done by enrollees participating in job- 
training activities. This gain can be reduced to figures. The Forest 
Service has found by its studies a gain of from 20 to 25 percent in 
the amount of work done as a result of training.” 

In a recent description of the results of the C. C. C. work and 
training program, Director Fechner said: 

“Two principal benefits have been received by the young men and 
war veterans who have been enrolled in the camps. One of these is 
better health. The second is improved employability. Reports 
reaching my office are to the effect that the outdoor life, the re 
hours, the plentiful and wholesome food, and proper medical a - 
tion have improved the weight and resistance to diseases of virtually 
all enrollees. Other natural advantages of the camps have contrib- 
uted to the improvement of the morale and employability of the 
youth in the ©. C. C. First-class leadership added to the educa- 
tional and training advantages provided at each camp have made 
the boys better citizens and have improved their chances for 
economic independence. 

“The greatest thing the camps are doing is building men. Youths 
who enter the camps discouraged, green, often embittered through 
failure to find employment, are given a new and saner outlook upon 
life. They leave the camps with healthy bodies, with heads up and 
capable of making their own way if jobs are available.” 

Since the spring of 1933, education and practical work training 
has been afforded more than 1,750,000 young men and a large num- 
ber of war veterans. In this connection more than 65,000 illiterates 
have been taught to read and write and thousands of others have 
advanced themselves to higher educational levels. That C. C. C. 
education and training has been helpful is indicated by War Depart- 
ment figures covering the number of men who have left to accept 
outside employment prior to the termination of their normal period 


of enrollment. figures show that of the approximately 


2,000,000 enrollees who have worked in the corps, 477,335 were 
discharged to accept private employment, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, April 20), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Keeping Minnesota Dizzy,” which recently appeared 
in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press] 
KEEPING MINNESOTA DIZZY 

And still the wonder grows. Roy C. Jacobson, sent here to take 
temporary charge of the State W. P. A. in place of Victor Christgau, 
has nothing but praise for Mr. Christgau.. He calls this W. P. A. 
organization one of the best and most efficient in the country and 
promises not to disturb it. 

Then why was Christgau fired? What legitimate excuse does 
Mr. Hopkins in Washington have for bowing before “‘complaints” 
of politicians? 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Mr. Hopkins is unavailable for com- 
ment, and President Roosevelt says he never heard about the 
case. The inference is that the politics in this maneuver are 
strictly Mr. Hopkins’ own personal whim, but that seems impossible. 
Is it that Mr. Hopkins is merely the “fall guy” until the State 

es show the boys in the front office how the wind is blow- 
in Minnesota? But in that case, why was Christgau not left 
alone at least until after the primaries? 

Perhaps the idea is just to keep Minnesota dizzy. 


Bread and Circuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, two outstanding develop- 
ments in Washington this week have ‘an important bearing 
on the future, both from the standpoint of the depression 
and of the November congressional elections. 

The first development is that it is now perfectly clear that 
the administration is determined to continue its punitive 
assaults on business. It is recognized on every hand that 
capital and industry have become so fearful of this hostile 
attitude on the part of the administration as to prevent 
new investment, the financing of industry, and the indus- 
trial expansion necessary before employment can be sub- 
stantially increased. Notwithstanding the gravity of the 
present situation, the attitude of the administration toward 
the automobile industry, and also regarding the tax ques- 
tion, is clearly that of a continuance of past policies regard- 
less of consequences to those needing jobs or to the welfare 
of the country generally. 

The White House has in no uncertain terms made it clear 
that in the next session of the Congress, if the administra- 
tion has the power to do so, the reorganization bill in its 
most objectionable form will be reintroduced and forced 
through Congress if possible. It is also clear that the ad- 
ministration is going to continue its punitive tax policy 
against undistributed surpluses and capital gains. There 
is no longer any question now that the New Deal admin- 
istration means to continue its unrelenting drive for a 
planned economy, under which business will be regimented 
and regulated as agriculture is now. It is also clear that 
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the administration means to expand its control over 
agriculture. 

If it seems possible to do so, the administration also means 
to amend and extend the field of wage-hour minimums and 
maximums. In other words, the drive for complete control 
under a centralized bureaucracy at Washington is to 
continue. 

It seems now to be quite apparent that the administration 
and its advisers mean to carry out their plans regardless of 
the effect upon business, although the hostile attitude of the 
administration toward business is bound to operate to pro- 
long and perhaps perpetuate unemployment at the expense 
of the suffering wage earners and their dependents and an 
already badly damaged agricultural industry. 

It is the laboring man, the great middle class, the farmers 
and the small-business men who will have to pay the penalty 
of the prolonged depression. This appears to make no dif- 
ference in the administration plans for discouraging busi- 
ness and continuing to agitate against capital and industry 
to the point where the fears now felt in those quarters will 
be confirmed. 

The second development is that the administration means 
to execute ruthless reprisals against even its own supporters 
who have dared to differ with it on any single issue. Al- 
though assurance after assurance has been issued from the 
White House that the administration does not intend to 
try to defeat in the primaries outstanding Democrats who 
have opposed some of the policies of the New Deal, it is 
doing so openly and brazenly. 

At the very time that Harry Hopkins sent out his letter 
to citizens on relief that they are free to vote as they choose, 
and that administrators dispensing relief funds are to take 
no part in politics, Mr. Hopkins himself does exactly that 
by advising the people of Iowa that if he voted in that 
State he would vote for Representative Weary, the primary 
opponent of Senator GILLETTE. The latter's crime, in the 
eyes of the administration, is that he had the courage to 
vote against the President’s Supreme Court packing plan, 

In Washington it is generally understood that Hopkins’ 
interference in the Iowa primaries is to be construed as 
plain notice to the relief administrators in all States that 
his letter meant nothing and that relief funds are to be 
used for political purposes—especially to defeat opponents 
of the New Deal regardless of whether they are under the 
Democratic or the Republican banner. 

The confidential advisers of the White House, as well as 
members of the President’s official family, are in politics up 
to their necks. Two drives are on. One is to throw out 
of the Democratic Party every man who has dared to op- 
pose the policies of the secret clique behind the President, 
and the other is to attempt to prevent an increase, and to 
reduce further if possible, the Republican strength in Con- 
gress. 

Both the administration and the congressional leaders 
realize that the political battle this year is crucial, and the 
general consensus of opinion among the best observers in 
Washington is that the New Deal will fail in its efforts at 
reprisal against Democrats and in its attempts to prevent 
large Republican gains. 

The people may expect, however, the most brazen per- 
version of public funds—especially relief money—by the po- 
litical bureaucracy in Washington ever seen in any election. 
The fate of the Nation may well be decided by the results in 
November. 

Friendships have gone by the board. Sportsmanship is 
out of the window. Corruption is rampant and growing 
worse. All the old rules have been discarded; and, politi- 
cally speaking, it is a battle of tooth and claw, with no 
holds barred, and political mayhem the recognized technique. 

Meanwhile the result of the elections will, to a very great 
extent, determine whether the depression will be prolonged, 
or whether a new courage will be instilled into the country 
and the journey back toward prosperity begun. 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington News, printed in this ‘city, 
has loyally supported the President and his administration 
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since Mr. Roosevelt’s first inauguration. I know of no 
publication that has given more unwavering support than 
this one. 

The action of the New Deal members of another body last 
evening, in voting down an amendment to the relief bill, 
offered in an attempt to, at least in part, take politics out of 
its administration, was too much for the editor of the News. 

Today this gentleman paid his respects (?) to this action 
in language which cannot be improved upon in his “lead” 
editorial. I offer it for the consideration of the House in 
the hope that it will bring to the Members thereof a reali- 
zation of the depths of political depravity to which the 
majority has sunk in its endeavors to perpetuate itself in 
control of this Government. The editorial follows: 

BREAD AND CIRCUSES 

The Senate last night gave the green light to politics in relief. 
It voted indorsement of the epigram that you can’t beat 
$4,000,000,000. 

The act was performed when by a close ballot an amendment, 
mild indeed, much too mild, was defeated. The amendment ex- 
pressed disapproval of political activity by relief officials, in their 
Official capacities. It then turned around and their 
FFF 

Had it passed it would have meant almost exactly nothing. 
For no penalty W prescribed, except being fired if caught —as 
an Official—not as a person. No fine, no prison threat such as 
have been so carefully written into most of the “more abundant” 
flick on the wrist; an anemic state- 


and with November coming on 


apace, 
37 who didn't, we urge you to check the list. 

The result: To every political henchman down the line, to every 
straw boss on every project, to all those who actually hire and 
fire, goes word that lawmakers back in Washington do not even 
are lip service against parceling out the billions where they will 

do most good—for those in power. 

Bread and circuses! The By ar system streamlined! 
if you can get it, and while i ee 

But we hope to live to see day when such shameless cynic- 
ism will be punished at the — by the long-suffering and tax- 
ridden people who pay the bill. The roll call: 

AGAINST (39) 

Democrats (39): Adams, Bankhead, Barkley, Bilbo, Bone, Brown 
(Mich.), Brown (N. H.). Bulow, Byrnes, Caraway, Chavez, Dietrich, 
Ellender, Green, Guffey, Harrison, Herring, Hill, Hitchcock, Hughes, 
Johnson (Colo), Lee, Lewis, McAdoo, McGill, McKellar, Minton, 
Murray, Neely, Overton, Pepper, Pittman, Radcliffe, Schwartz, 
Schwellenbach, Sheppard, Smathers, Truman, Tydings. 

FOR (37) 


Nice work 


Democrats (22): Bailey, Berry, Bulkley, Byrd, Connally, Cope- 
— George, Gerry, Hatch, Holt, King, paoa Maloney, McCar- 
ran, Miller, * Pope, Russell, Thomas (Utah), Van Nuys, 


‘Wagner, Wh 
Austin, Borah, , Frazier, Gibson, Hale, 


Republicans (12): Capper, 
Johnson (Calif.), McNary, Townsend, Vandenberg, White. 


Theodore A. Peyser 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1938 
On the life, character, and public service of the Honorable THEODORE 

A. PEYSER, late a Representative from the State of New York 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, this House is saddened by the 
death of our friend and colleague, THEODORE A. Pryser, of 
New York. Here was a man who rose from humble sur- 
roundings to a distinctive place in American life and govern- 
ment. While he served with us only 4 years, he won the 
esteem and admiration of all of us. 

‘THEODORE PEYSER was born in Charleston, W. Va., and was 
reared midst modest conditions that approached poverty. 
In fact, he was forced to leave school at the age of 11 and 
go to work because of the straitened circumstances of his 
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family. In his boyhood years, he sold newspapers, ran er- 
rands, and swept floors- An ambitious, industrious young 
man, he became a traveling salesman at 20. At each occu- 
pation to which he put his efforts, he succeeded by virtue 
of hard work and concentrated energy. In 1900 he moved 
to New York City and entered the life-insurance field, and 
from that day on his future was an assured success. He 
progressed to the heights of that. business and is credited 
with having sold million-dollar policies to 33 clients. 

While Mr. Peyser took little active interest in politics prior 
to the Roosevelt campaign in 1932, for years he concerned 
himself with the welfare of his less fortunate fellow men. He 
recalled his own youthful struggle for economic security and 
his humanitarian impulses made themselves felt throughout 
his service in private and public affairs. 

As a member of this body, THEODORE Pryser performed 
outstanding service on the Committees on Military Affairs 
and Interstate and Foreign Commerce. His name could 
always be identified as a friend of labor groups although his 
reputation was that of an independent thinker and legislator. 

Interested in sports, art, and fraternal affairs, he was a 
popular, pleasant, personable man. Sometimes described as 
“bald, bland, and a bachelor of genial personality,” his life 
was a well-rounded achievement. 

When we consider his rise from an unpromising youthful 
environment to the representation in Congress of the oft- 
referred-to “silk stocking” district of the great metropolis 
of New York City, we realize that he was a typical American 
who grasped each opportunity provided under our demo- 
cratic social system, as he climbed the ladder of success. He 
worked hard all his life, he achieved much by way of mate- 
rial rewards, and he made a wholesome contribution to his 
country. A multitude of friends in every walk of life have 
sustained a grievous loss with his departure. As a colleague 
and as a friend, I will miss him. 


Decision of Supreme Court in Johnson Against 
Zerbst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 


LISTER HILL 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, April 20), 1938 


A SUPREME COURT DECISION DELIVERED BY MR. JUSTICE 
BLACK 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the opinion being deliv- 
ered by Mr. Justice Black, holding that if the accused in a 
criminal case is not represented by counsel, and has not 
competently and intelligently waived his constitutional 
right, the sixth amendment to the Constitution stands as a 
jurisdictional bar to a valid conviction and sentence depriv- 
ing him of his life or his liberty. 

I believe the decision will be acclaimed as a landmark 
along the roadway for the recognition and preservation of 
human rights. 

There being no objection, the decision was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
No. 699.—October Term, 1937 
John A. Johnson, petitioner, v. Fred G. Zerbst, warden, United 

States Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. On writ of certiorari to the 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. 

May 23, 1938 

Mr. Justice Black delivered the opinion of the Court. 


Petitioner, while imprisoned in a Federal penitentiary, was de- 


nied habeas corpus by the district court! Later, that court 


113 Fed. Supp. 253. 
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granted petitioner a second hearing, prompted by “the peculiar 
circumstances surrounding the case and the desire of the court to 
afford opportunity to present any additional facts and views which 
petitioner desired to present.” Upon consideration of the second 
petition, the court found that it did “not substantially differ from 
the” first, “and for the reasons stated in the decision in that case” 
the second petition was also denied. 

Petitioner is serving sentence under a conviction in a United 
States district court for possessing and uttering counterfeit money. 
It appears from the opinion of the district judge denying habeas 
corpus that he believed petitioner was deprived, in the trial court, 
of his constitutional right under the provision of the sixth amend- 
ment that “In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right * * * to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense.“ However, he held that proceedings depriving petitioner 
of his constitutional right to assistance of counsel were not suffi- 
cient “to make the trial void and justify its annulment in a 
habeas-corpus proceeding, but that they constituted trial errors 
or irregularities which could only be corrected on appeal.” 

The court of appeals affirmed* and we granted certiorari due 
to the importance of the questions involved.‘ 

The record discloses that— 

Petitioner and one Bridwell were arrested in Charleston, S. C., 
November 21, 1934, charged with feloniously uttering and passing 
four counterfeit 20-dollar Federal Reserve notes and possessing 21 
such notes. Both were then enlisted men in the United States 
Marine Corps, on leave. They were bound over to await action of 
the United States grand jury, but were kept in jail due to inability 
to give bail. January 21, 1935, they were indicted; January 23, 
1935, they were taken to court and there first given notice of the 
indictment; immediately were arraigned, tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced that day to 41; years in the penitentiary; and January 25, 
were transported to the Federal penitentiary in Atlanta. While 
counsel had represented them in the preliminary hearings before 
the commissioner in which they—some 2 months before their 
trial—were bound over to the grand jury, the accused were unable 
to employ counsel for their trial. Upon arraignment, both pleaded 
not , Said that they had no lawyer, and, in response to an 
inquiry of the court, stated that they were ready for trial. They 
were eii tried, convicted, and sentenced without assistance of 
counsel. 

“Both petitioners lived in distant cities of other States and 
neither had relatives, friends, or acquaintances in Charleston. 
Both had little education and were without funds. They testified 
that they had never been guilty of nor charged with any offense 
before, and there was no evidence in rebuttal of these state- 
ments.“ In the habeas corpus hearing, petitioner's evidence 
developed that no request was directed to the trial judge to ap- 
point counsel, but that such request was made to the district 
attorney, who replied that in the State of trial (South Carolina) 
the court did not appoint counsel unless the defendant was 
charged with a capital crime. The district attorney denied that 
petitioner made request to him for counsel or that he had indi- 
cated petitioner had no right to counsel. The assistant district 
attorney testified that Bridwell “cross-examined the witnesses;” 
and, in his opinion, displayed more knowledge of procedure than 
the normal layman would possess. He did not recall whether 
Bridwell addressed the jury or not, but the clerk of the trial 
court testified “that Mr. Johnson [Bridwell?] conducted his de- 
fense about as well as the average layman usually does in cases 
of a similar nature.” Concerning what he said to the jury and 
his cross-examination of witnesses, Bridwell testified: “I tried 
to speak to the jury after the evidence was in during my trial 
over in the eastern district of South Carolina. I told the jury, 
‘I don't consider myself a hoodlum as the district attorney has 
made me out several times.’ I told the jury that I was not a 
native of New York, as the district attorney stated, but was from 
Mississippi and only stationed for government service in New 
York. I only said 15 or 20 words. I said I didn’t think I was 
a hoodlum and could not have been one of very long standing 
because they didn’t keep them in the Marine Corps. 

“I objected to one witness’ testimony. I didn’t ask him any ques- 
tions, I only objected to his whole testimony. After the prosecuting 
attorney was finished with the witness, he said, Tour witness,’ and 
I got up and objected to the testimony on the grounds that it was 
all false, and the trial judge said any objection I had I would have 
to bring proof or disproof.” 

Reviewing the evidence on the petition for habeas corpus, the 
district court said that, after trial, petitioner and Johnson 
“+ © + were remanded to jail, where they asked the jailer to 
call a lawyer for them, but were not permitted to contact one. 
They did not, however, undertake to get any message to the judge. 


The sixth amendment of the Constitution provides that “In 
all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
trict shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense.” 

92 F. (2d) 748. 

#302 U. S. —. 

*Opinion of the district judge, 13 Fed. Supp. 253, 254. 

13 Fed. Supp. 253, 254. 
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“e > + January 25 they were transported by automobile to the 
n, ee ae ae e * œ the same 


y. 

“There, as is the custom, they were placed in isolation and so 
kept for 16 days without being permitted to communicate with any- 
one except the officers of the institution, but they did see the 
officers daily. They made no request of the officers to be permitted 
to see a lawyer, nor did they ask the officers to present to the trial 
judge a motion for new trial or application for appeal or notice 
that they desired to move for a new trial or to take an . 

“On May 15, 1935, petitioners filed applications for appeal, which 
were denied because filed too late.” 

The “* + time for filing a motion for a new trial and for 
taking an appeal has been limited to 3 and 5 days.“ „ 

1. The sixth amendment guarantees that “In all criminal prose- 
cutions the accused shall enjoy the right * * + to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defense.” -This is one of the safi s 
of the sixth amendment deemed necessary to insure fundamental 
human rights of life and liberty. Omitted from the Constitution 
as originally adopted, provisions of this and other amendments 
were submitted by the first Congress convened under that Constitu- 


tion that if the constitutional safeguards it provides be lost justice 
will not “still be done.”* It embodies a realistic recognition of the 
obvious truth that the average defendant does not have the profes- 
sional legal skill to protect himself when brought before a tribunal 
with power to take his life or liberty, wherein the prosecution is 
presented by experienced and learned counsel. That which is 
simple, orderly, and necessary to the lawyer, to the untrained lay- 
man may appear intricate, complex, and mysterious. Consistently 
with the wise policy of the sixth amendment and other parts of 
our fundamental charter, this Court has pointed to + + the 


humane policy of the modern criminal law * „%% which now 
Provides that a defendant “* + * f he be poor may 
have counsel furnished him by the State * * not infre- 


more able than the attorney for the State.” ° 
right to be heard would be, in many cases, of 


crime, he is in- 
capable, generally, of determining for himself whether the indict- 
ment is good or bad. He is unfamiliar with the rules of evidence. 
Left without the aid of counsel he may be put on trial without a 
Proper charge, and convicted upon incompetent evidence, or evil- 
dence irrelevant to the issue or otherwise inadmissible. He lacks 
both the skill and knowledge adequately to prepare his defense, 
even though he have a perfect one. He requires the guiding hand 
of counsel at every step in the proceedings against him.“ B The 
sixth amendment withholds from Federal courts, in all criminal 
proceedings, the power and authority to deprive an accused of his 
life or liberty unless he has or waives the assistance of counsel. 

2. There is insistence here that petitioner waived this consti- 
tutional right, The district court did not so find. It has been 
pointed out that “courts indulge every reasonable presumption 
against waiver” of fundamental constitutional rights u and that 
we “do not presume acquiescence in the loss of fundamental 
rights.” 13 A waiver is ordinarily an intentional relinquishment or 
abandonment of a known right or privilege. The determination 
of whether there has been an intelligent waiver of the right to 
counsel Fanti depend, in seh N upon me particular facts and 
circumstances surrounding case, including the background, 
experience, and conduct of the accused. 

Patton v. United States, 281 U. S. 276, decided that an accused 
may, under certain circumstances, consent to a jury of 11 and 
waive the right to trial and verdict by a constitutional jury of 
12 men. The question of waiver was there considered on direct 
appeal from the conviction, and not by collateral attack on habeas 
corpus. However, that decision may be helpful in indicating how, 
and in what manner, an accused may—before his trial results in 
final Judgment and conviction—waive the right to assistance of 
counsel. The Patton case noted approvingly a State court deci- 
sion “ pointing out that the humane policy of modern criminal 
law had altered conditions which had existed in the “days when 
the accused could not testify in his own behalf, [and] was not 
furnished counsel,” and which had made it possible to convict a 
man when he was “without money, without counsel, without 
onary to summon witnesses, and not permitted to tell his own 

ry, * 

The constitutional right of an accused to be represented by 
counsel invokes, of itself, the protection of a trial court, in which 
the accused, whose life or liberty is at stake, is without counsel, 
This protecting duty imposes the serious and weighty responsi- 


713 Fed. Sup. at 256; see Rules of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, No. 42. 

Cf. Palko v. Connecticut (302 U. S. 319, 325). 

Patton v. United States (281 U. S. 276, 308). 

10 Powell v. Alabama, 287 U. S. 45, 68, 69. 

u Cf. Barron v. The Mayor, etc., 7 Pet. 243, 247; Edwards v. Elliott, 
21 Wall. 532, 557. 

2 Aetna Insurance v. Kennedy, 301 U. S. 389, 393; Hodges v. 
Easton, 106 U. S. 408, 412. 

u Ohio Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Utilities Commission, 301 
U. S. 292, 307. 

u Hack v. State, 141 Wisconsin 346, 351. 
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bility upon the trial judge of determining whether there is an 
intelligent and competent waiver by the accused. While an 
accused may waive the right to counsel, whether there is a proper 
waiver should be clearly determined by the trial court, and it 
would be fitting and appropriate for that determination to appear 
upon the record. 

8. The district court, holding petitioner could not obtain relief 
by habeas corpus, said: 

“It is unfortunate if petitioners lost their right to a new trial 
through ignorance or negligence, but such misfortune cannot give 
this court jurisdiction in a habeas corpus case to review and 
correct the errors complained of.” 

The purpose of the constitutional guaranty of a right to counsel 
is to protect an accused from conviction resulting from his own 
ignorance of his legal and constitutional rights, and the guaranty 
would be nullified by a determination that an accused’s ignorant 
failure to claim his rights removes the protection of the Constitu- 
tion. True, habeas corpus cannot be used as a means of reviewing 
errors of law and irregularities—not involving the question of 
jurisdiction—occurring during the course of trial; and the “writ 
of habeas corpus cannot be used as a writ of error.“ * These prin- 
ciples, however, must be construed and applied so as to preserve— 
not destroy—constitutional safeguards of human life and liberty. 
The scope of inquiry in habeas corpus proceedings has been broad- 
ened—not narrowed—since the adoption of the sixth amendment. 
In such a proceeding, “it would be clearly erroneous to confine the 
inquiry to the and judgment of the trial court“ and 
the petitioned court has “power to inquire with regard to the 
jurisdiction of the inferior court, either in respect to the subject 
matter or to the person, even if such inquiry * * + [involves] 
an examination of facts outside of, but not inconsistent with, the 
record.“ 15 has expanded the rights of a petitioner for 
habeas corpus ® and the “* effect is to substitute for the 
bare legal review that seems to have been the limit of judicial 
authority under the common-law practice, and under the act of 31 
Car. II, c. 2, a more searching investigation, in which the applicant 
is put upon his oath to set forth the truth of the matter respect- 
ing the causes of his detention, and the court, upon determining 
the actual facts, is to ‘dispose of the party as law and justice 


r 5 

“There being no doubt of the authority of the Congress to thus 
liberalize the common-law procedure on habeas in order to 
safeguard the liberty of all persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States against infringement through any violation of the 
Constitution or a law or treaty established thereunder, it results 
that under the sections cited a prisoner in custody pursuant to the 
final judgment of a State court of criminal jurisdiction may have a 
judicial inquiry in a court of the United States into the very truth 
and substance of the causes of his detention, although it may be- 
come necessary to look behind and beyond the record of his con- 
viction to a sufficient extent to test the jurisdiction of the State 
court to proceed to a judgment against him. * * * 

“+ + * it is open to the courts of the United States upon an 
application for a writ of habeas corpus to look beyond forms and 
inquire into the very substance of the matter. 

Petitioner, convicted and sentenced without the assistance of 
counsel, contends that he was ignorant of his right to counsel and 
incapable of preserving his legal and constitutional rights during 
trial. Urging that—after conviction—he was unable to obtain a 
lawyer, was ignorant of the proceedings to obtain new trial or 
appeal and the time limits governing both, and that he did not 
possess the requisite skill or knowledge properly to conduct an 
appeal, he says that it was—as a practical matter—impossible for 
him to obtain relief by appeal. If these contentions be true in 
fact, it necessarily follows that no legal procedural remedy is 
available to grant relief for a violation of constitutional rights, 
unless the courts protect petitioner’s rights by habeas corpus. Of 
the contention that the law provides no effective remedy for such 
a deprivation of rights affecting life and liberty, it may well be 
said, as in Mooney v. Holohan (294 U. S. 103, 113), that it “falls 
with the premise.” To deprive a citizen of his only effective 
remedy would not only be contrary to the “rudimentary demands 
of justice“ but destructive of a constitutional guaranty specifi- 
cally designed to prevent injustice. 

Since the sixth amendment constitutionally entitles one charged 
with crime to the assistance of counsel, compliance with this consti- 
tutional mandate is an essential jurisdictional prerequisite to a 
Federal court’s authority to deprive an accused of his life or liberty. 
When this right is properly waived, the assistance of counsel is no 
longer a necessary element of the court’s jurisdiction to proceed to 
conviction and sentence. If the accused, however, is not repre- 
sented by counsel and has not competently and intelligently waived 


* Of. Ex parte Watkins, 3 Pet. 193; Knewal v. Egan, 268 U. S. 
442; Harlan v. McGourin, 218 U. S. 442. 

1 Woolsey v. Best, 299 U. S. 1, 2. 

"Frank v. Mangum, 237 U. S. 309, 327. 

un re Mayfield, 141 U. S. 407, 116; Cuddy, petitioner, 131 U. S. 


280. 

1 28 U. S. C., ch. 14, sec. 451, et seq. 

» Frank v. Mangum, supra, 330, 331; cf. Moore v. Dempsey, 261 
U. S. 86; Mooney v. Holohan, 294 U. S, 103; Hans Nielsen, peti- 
tioner, 131 U. S. 176. 

aCi. Mooney v. Holohan, supra, 112, 
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his constitutional right, the sixth amendment stands as a jurisdic- 
tional bar to a valid conviction and sentence depriving him of his 
life or his liberty. A court’s jurisdiction at the beginning of trial may 
be lost “in the course of the proceedings,” due to failure to complete 
the court, as the sixth amendment requires, by providing counsel: 
for an accused who is unable to obtain counsel, who has not intelli- 


W 
absolutely void.” * i 

It must be remembered, however, that a judgment cannot be 
lightly set aside by collateral attack, even on habeas corpus. When. 
collaterally attacked, the judgment of a court carries with it a 
presumption of regularity.“ Where a defendant, without counsel, 
acquiesces in a trial resulting in his conviction and later seeks’ 
release by the extraordinary remedy of habeas corpus, the burden 
of proof rests upon him to establish that he did not competently 
and intelligently. watve his constitutional right to assistance of 
counsel. If in a habeas corpus hearing he does meet this burden 
and convinces the court by a preponderance of evidence that he 
neither had counsel nor properly waived his constitutional right to. 
counsel, it is the duty of the court to grant the writ. 

In this case petitioner was convicted without enjoying the assist-_ 
ance of counsel. Believing habeas was not an available. 
remedy, the district court below made no findings as to waiver by 
petitioner. In this state of the record we deem it necessary to 
remand the cause. If, on remand, the district court finds from 
all of the evidence that petitioner has sustained the burden of 
proof resting upon him, and that he did not competently and in- 
telligently waive his right to counsel, it will follow that the trial 
court did not have jurisdiction to proceed to judgment and con- 
viction of petitioner, and he will therefore he entitled to have his 
petition granted. If petitioner fails to sustain this burden, he is 
not entitled to the writ. 

The cause is reversed and remanded to the district court for 
action in harmony with this opinion. 

Reversed. 


Mr. Justice Reed concurs in the reversal. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds is of opinion that the judgment of the 
court below should be affirmed. r 

Mr. Justice Butler is of the opinion that the record shows that 
petitioner waived the right to have counsel, that the trial court. 
had jurisdiction, and that the judgment of the circuit court of 

should be. affirmed. , i 

Mr. Justice Cardozo took no part in the consideration or decision 

of this case. 


Money, Bank Credit, and Government Credit—The 
Buying Power of the American People Key to 
Permanent Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, John Adams, second Presi- 
dent of the United States, once said: i 

All the perplexities, confusion, and distress in America arise, not 
from defects in their Constitution or confederation, not from want 
of honor or virtue, so much as as from downright ignorance of the 
nature of coin, credit, and circulation. b 

And that could be said of us today to almost the same ex- 
tent as President Adams was able to say it of the people of 
his day. 

The American people will demand & change in our present 
system of money and credit just as soon as they understand it. 


Whoever controls the volume of money in any country is abso- 
lute master of all industry and commerce— ; 


Said President James A. Garfield. And in testifying be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Committee of the House in- 


=Cf. Frank v. Mangum, supra, 327. 

= Hans Neilsen, petitioner, supra. i 

“Cf. Moore v. Dempsey, 261 U. S. 86, 92; Patton v. United States, 
281 U. S. 276, 312, 313. 

* Cuddy, , Supra. 
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1938, the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board told the 
rest of the story when he said: 

Money is created in our present system by banks loaning to cor- 

‘porations, to individuals, and to the Government. 

In July 1862 an agent of the London bankers sent the fol- 
lowing letter to leading financiers and bankers in the United 
States soon after Lincolm's first issue of greenbacks: 

Slavery is likely to be abolished by the war power and chattel 
Slavery destroyed. This I and my European friends are in favor of, 
for slavery is but the owning of labor and carries with it the care 
of the laborers, while the European plan, led on by England, is that 
capital shall control labor by controlling wages 

The great debt that capitalists will see ate it it is made out of the 
war must be used to control the volume of money. To accomplish 
this the bonds must be used as a banking basis. We are now waiting 
for the Secretary of the Treasury to make this recommendation to 
Congress. 

It will not do to allow the greenback, as it is called, to circulate 
as money any length of time, for we cannot control them. But 
we can control the bonds and through them the bank issues. 

And 2 years later Abraham Lincoln wrote a solemn warning 
to his friend, William P. Elkin, in these words: 

I see in the near future a crisis approaching that unnerves me 
‘and causes me to tremble for the safety of my country. As a 
result of the war, have been enthroned and an era of 
corruption in high places will follow, and the money power of the 
country will endeavor to prolong its reign by working upon the 
prejudices of the people until all the wealth is ted in a few 
hands and the ublic is destroyed. I feel at this moment more 
anxiety for the ety of my country than ever before, even in the 
midst of war. God grant that my suspicions may prove groundless, 

THE PRIMARY NEED OF OUR NATION 

American factories, mines, and farms would be producing 
$100,000,000,000 worth of goods and services and possibly 
considerably more than that if just one thing were done. 
That one thing is to work out a means whereby these goods 
and services could be distributed to the consumers of the 

Nation regularly and continuously. 

Americans are unemployed and poor today not because 

' they need to be, but just because we have so far not had the 

necessary patriotism, courage, and wisdom to solve this 

problem of distribution. 

| WE DISTRIBUTED BUYING POWER TO FOREIGN NATIONS, 1914-29 

Two attempts to deal with this problem are worthy of a 
moment’s consideration. The first time was when we literally 
gave away about $22,000,000,000 worth of goods to other na- 
tions between 1914 and 1929. We accomplished this by the 
simple process of shipping them the goods and taking their 
promises to pay in return. Those promises have not been 
fulfilled and probably never will be. In 1929 we rather sud- 
denly ceased this business of advancing credits to other 
nations because we began to have an uncomfortable sus- 

picion that the debts would never be paid. The result was 
the depression of that year and the unemployment of mil- 

‘lions of American people. As soon as we stopped giving away 
buying power to foreign countries we found ourselves unable 
to find a market for our abundant production, and unem- 
ployment resulted. 

WE PAID WAGES TO OUR OWN PEOPLE, 1933 TO PRESENT 

Again, between 1933 and 1937, our Government undertook 
to deliberately distribute considerable quantities of buying 
power both to the people of America and to the people of 
foreign nations which produce the precious metals. We ac- 
complished this, in the case of foreign nations, by deliberately 
increasing the price of the precious metals in terms of dol- 
lars; thus, for example, enabling the people of Mexico to 
more easily acquire American automobiles. This brought 
about the employment of more automobile workers in the 
United States. 

We accomplished the distribution of buying power to the 
American people through the W. P. A., our program of public 
works, the C. C. C., loans to industry and farmers, and in 
a variety of other ways. All this had considerable good effect 
On our economic conditions. 

WHERE DID THIS NEW BUYING POWER COME FROM? 

But most of this necessary increase in the buying power 

ol the American people was accomplished through the sale 
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of Government bonds to the banks in return for deposit 
credits on their books in favor of the Government, which the 
Government then proceeded to spend. A comparatively small 
group of progressive Democrats, Farmer-Laborites, and Pro- 
gressives vigorously opposed the change in this policy, which 
was carried out in the first session of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress. We stated on the floor of the House that instead of 
appropriating a billion and a half for employment of the 
unemployed, and for loans and grants to distressed farmers, 
we would have to appropriate at least two and one-half bil- 
lion if we were to avoid bringing on another depression. We 
contended that wealth production had not yet increased suf- 
ficiently to justify tapering off. 

Evidently, as subsequent events have proven, we were right 
in our contention. For we are today confronted once more 
with the same necessity of increasing the mass buying power 
of our people. 

INCREASE IN ACTIVE CONSUMER DEMAND IS NECESSARY 

Thus it is evident to any fair-minded person that our pres- 
ent highly productive economy cannot function satisfactorily 
nor can depressions be avoided, unless the Government de- 
liberately takes action to keep the consuming power of the 
mass of our people in proper relation to the power of our in- 
dustries and farms to produce, 

Critics of this policy will cry, “Yes, but we cannot continue 
forever to increase the national debt.” Obviously they are 
right and I have little patience with attempts to regard our 
mounting public debt as a light and trivial matter. It should 
be pointed out, however, that there is at least an even chance 
that by continuing to pursue resolutely the policies followed 
from 1933 to 1937, the production of wealth in this country 
would have been so increased as to have brought about a 
balanced Budget even with the inclusion of several billion 
dollars of Government contribution to the consuming power 
of the Nation. And it cannot be said too often that the 
preservation of the opportunity for all the people to earn a 
living must be the first principle of our Government. Every- 
thing else is secondary to that principle. 

Since, however, the problem which we now face is that of 
too much wealth in relation to the active circulation of the 
means of payment which enables people to buy that wealth, 
I believe it to be true that the measures which have been 
taken to meet these new conditions have fallen short not be- 
cause the Government has dispensed too much buying power 
to the people, but because it has not dispensed enough and 
because it has made no provision to keep the money ac- 
tively circulating after its original expenditure. The root of 
the trouble is that we are conducting our governmental finan- 
cial operations on the false premise that, given a tremen- 
dous capacity to produce wealth on the part of the Nation, 
the Government of the Nation nevertheless has to go into 
debt to bring into circulation a volume of buying power cor- 
responding to it. Another and perhaps equally great cause 
of our continuing depression is monopoly control of prices 
and production. I shall, however, not deal with that in this 
paper. 

THE TEXT 

My text, therefore, is taken from a book called “The 
Breakdown of Money,” by Christopher Hollis, eminent Brit- 
ish economist, It reads: 

Indeed, the historian has to record that in almost every age 
there was some superstition or other of utter unreason which 
strangely occupied the minds of men otherwise of activity and 
vigor. He has to confess that he cannot explain how it was that 
men once believed in the mystical significance of numbers or in 
the claims of astrology. We are sometimes ready to congratulate 
ourselves that our age has outgrown all superstitions. But the 
historian of the future will, I fancy, reckon in the same class 
as number worship and astrology and the study of the gizzards 
of birds the strange superstition that, whenever money is invented, 
a percentage must be paid forever afterward as a propitiation to ve 


banker. It is on that superstition that the whole empire of 
mammon is built, 


THE RETURN TO A SPENDING PROGRAM 
In view of the advent of a brand-new depression, many 
people began early in 1938 to urge on Congress and the 
President a resumption of large-scale spending for public 
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works, On March 24 the Washington Merry-Go-Round col- 
umn contained the following: 

Practically all the President’s close advisers are strongly urging 
him to boost the new $1,000,000,000 regular relief budget which 
he recommended to Congress to at least $1,500,000,000, or, still 
better, $2,000,000,000, 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman Marriner S. Eccles, for example, 
has been trying for months to sell Roosevelt on a $3,000,000,000 


spending plan. 
Siding with him are Bill Douglas, Chairman of the Securities 


and Exchange Commission; Relief Administrator Harry Hopkins; 

Ickes; Senator Bob La Follette, and other militant inner- 
circle counselors. They present two arguments: First, that even 
if there is a slight business pick-up this spring, as now seems 
likely, there is nothing in the cards to indicate that the upturn 
will be more than temporary. Second, every dollar spent now by 
the Government will be worth $3 spent a year hence. 

In other words, a $3,000,000,000 spending program now will 
accomplish what it would require $10,000,000,000 to do next year 
if business is allowed to sag in the interim—(Washington Merry- 
Go-Round, March 24, 1938.) 

And so in order to attempt to revive business and to accord 
some measure of justice to millions of unemployed, Congress 
is now compelled by events to enact legislation not only to 
appropriate a considerable sum for W. P. A. but also to em- 
bark upon a billion dollar public-works program and to make 
available additional hundreds of millions for grants to farm- 
ers, for housing loans, for roads, and a variety of other useful 
and necessary purposes. Had the Progressive bloc had its 
way a year ago, a program of such scope might not have been 
necessary. As it is, the foregoing are probably the soundest 
measures which our Government can take at present in view 
of our failure up to date to deal fundamentally with the 
problem. 

THE BASIC CONSIDERATION 

However, I take violent exception to the description of these 
measures as pump-priming efforts. Surely the Members of 
Congress have had sufficient experience in the last few years 
to realize that what the country needs is not another business 
boom like that of the twenties, which I have already shown 
was only possible because America gave away some twenty- 
two billions of buying power to foreign countries. We should 
know by this time, if we know anything, that we have reached 
the end of an era and that if we are to save democracy in 
America we must work out a permanent program which can 
meet over an indefinite period of time the problems of modern 
economic life. Much has been said about the restoration of 
confidence. The confidence the Nation needs is the confi- 
dence not only of those who occupy positions of economic 
power and strength, but also the confidence of the vast multi- 
tudes of our citizens who need to know that they are going to 
have a job tomorrow and the next day in order that they may 
be able to support their families and, incidentaily, in order 
that they may be able and willing to purchase freely the goods 
of industry. 

TWO PRINCIPLES WE SHOULD FOLLOW 

The restoration of confidence requires that people of all 
classes in America should know that their Government can 
be depended upon to resolutely carry through with certain 
fundamental courses of action. Two principles should 
govern that. action. The first is that every willing and able 
worker in America will be kept at work to the maximum 
possible extent in private industry; but if not there, then 
on Government works calculated to meet the great national 
needs of the American Nation. The second principle is that 
every producer in America who can offer reasonable security 
for repayment will be able to obtain credit at a very reason- 
able rate of interest—if not from private financial houses, 
then from Government itself. 

These two principles are fundamental to everything I 
shall say, as are two basic rights. The first right is the right 
of every individual to earn a living; the second right is the 
right of our sovereign Nation to coin money and utilize its 
own abundant credit directly for the saving of the Nation’s 
economic health. 


OUR STRANGE DELUSION AND THE MENACE OF WAR 
We suffer from a strange delusion to the effect that the 
more of the precious products of our mines, farms, and 
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forests which we are able to ship out of the country to 
somebody else, the better off we are, and that conversely 
the more of the good things of life we buy from other people, 
the worse off we are. The reason for this erroneous belief 
is not far to seek. It is to be found in the fact that one 
commodity—money—has become, in this interdependent 
world, relatively far, far more desirable than any of the 
other intrinsically much more useful commodities. 

The world is filled with war and rumors of war. And we 
are told that if America’s foreign trade were cut off for a 
month’s time the people would be destitute. Tragically 
enough, this is true, under present circumstances. But there 
is no reason on earth why it should be true. And it would 
not be true if Congress did its duty by the American Nation. 

The nations of the world are struggling with one another 
over markets. Their industrialists want to sell things out- 
side of their own country. The reason for this is that they 
have not yet devised a just, sensible, and scientific method 
of enabling their own people to consume the products of 
their own farms and factories. Perhaps there is nothing 
that would go so far to minimize the danger of war as for 
us to assure the continuous profitable operation of American 
farms and factories by seeing to it that the American peo- 
ple themselves have a consuming power commensurate with 
their power to produce. 

And so I believe the things I have to say here are impor- 
tant, not only from the standpoint of our domestic problem 
but also from the standpoint of the great issue of war and 

ace. 
= BASIC CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

The basic cause of unemployment and of business depres- 
sion is that we have not yet found a way to socially dis- 
tribute the consuming power which is not only made eco- 
nomically possible but becomes economically necessary as 
technological improvements and the invention of machinery 
proceed.. 

BETTER DISTRIBUTION OF EXISTING BUYING POWER 

To solve her problem, America needs more production. 
She needs continuously through the years a steadily increas- 
ing volume of total money supply. She also needs a more 
equitable distribution of the consuming power represented 
by production at any given level. Let us turn first to the 
last of the needs. In this connection a number of efforts 
have been and are being made. I will mention only one in 
any detail. I could discuss collective bargaining, legislation 
to raise farm prices, the wage and hour bill—all of which, 
I believe, are both necessary and important. 

THE OLD-AGE PENSION MOVEMENT 

The best illustration that I know of, of a sincere attempt 
on the part of many millions of people to bring about a solu- 
tion of this problem of the distribution of our buying power 
in comparison to our production, is the old-age pension 
movement. The stuff of which it is made can be described 
in a few short phrases. 

Few jobs for workers; more need of buying power; depres- 
sion because poor people cannot buy goods to give other poor 
people jobs. 

Plenty of machinery; plenty of raw materials; plenty of 
businesses desiring to produce, if only they had a market. 
And finally an old-fashioned American idea of justice. 

All these factors lie behind the old-age pension movement. 
Is it any wonder it has survived in spite of bitter factional 
quarreling, and the disappointment of discovering that the 
things the old folks had been promised within a few months 
might take a few years instead to obtain? 

This pension movement is no mere passing political issue. 
It has its roots in the present problems and life of the 
American people. 

It is a crusade. And America needs a crusade—for a 
simple, just thing that the people can understand. 

The people say they want recovery through old-age pen- 
sion payments to everyone over 60 years of age. What they 
could say is that they want their Congress to work out a 
way whereby there can be distributed fairly throughout the 
Nation the buying power which corresponds to the increased 
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power of the Nation to produce wealth. What they could 
say—and be right—is that they want a degree of social 
distribution of the added wealth made possible by the 
machine. 

This movement represents a realization on the part of 
millions of people that the present economic system cannot 
possibly distribute sufficient consuming power to keep pro- 
duction going; it represents our tardy realization that 
it can now be generally assumed that after people reach 
the age of 50 or 60 years they will be quite unable to obtain 
work in private industry, and in the great majority of cases 
they will also be without resources. 

Our aged people are either going to be condemned to 
pauperism by us or decently retired as veterans of American 
industry. And further, although our industry has no place 
any longer for people of advanced years, nevertheless our 
industry requires, and our whole national well-being requires, 
that they be able to consume their share of the production 
our farms and factories would like to turn out. This is very 
important, for it reveals the basic truth that the time has 
come when Government must assume the primary responsi- 
bility of seeing to it that our power to produce is balanced 
with an equivalent power to consume. 

It is nothing short of tragic that Congress does not give 
attention to this old-age pension question, that vigorous effort 
is not made to broaden and improve the Social Security Act 
now, that hearings are not had on some of the many bills 
before us, notably H. R. 4199, which is supported by so many 
people. All these pension measures deserve at least careful 
study, and they should get it pow. 

Why is it not considered? I believe the best reason is 
that many Members of Congress who would otherwise favor 
a complete Federal system of old-age pensions shake their 
heads and say, “But where will we get the money?” 

The pension advocates continually point out with perfect 
logic that they are not only working for old-age pensions 
but also for a new ideal in the payment of taxes—the pay- 
ment of taxes not merely for the support of government but 
for the basically just purpose of making decent provision for 
our fellow human beings who have reached an age where we 
literally will not let them work. Nevertheless, there are many 
of the most profound students of public questions who have 
grave doubts that it is possible to raise by taxation a sufi- 
cient amount to pay anything like the sort of old-age pen- 
sions we would all like to see in effect. Clearly, there is 
some essential factor in this situation which we are overlook- 
ing. Whatfactor? I will try to show in what follows. 

THREE HORNS OF DILEMMA 

First. The past few years have taught us that only when 
our Government is spending a considerable amount of money 
to bolster the consuming power of the poorer people of the 
Nation do we get a recovery of industry. Yet we cannot con- 
tinue forever on an unbalanced Budget. 

Second. We know that we need to have our old people re- 
tired from industry and at the same time able to consume 
their share of production. Yet we do not know where we 
will get the money for this purpose. 

Third. We try to cut Government expenses and this only 
serves to further reduce production, which in turn reduces 
Government revenue, which in turn makes necessary some 
action to stimulate production and we find ourselves in a 
vicious circle. To continue in it is to balance the Budget 
eventually at zero with no revenue and no expenditure. 

Perhaps I can suggest the answer to this dilemma by point- 
ing out that the only time modern nations achieve full em- 
ployment is when they are at war, for then they are destroy- 
ing wealth at a tremendous rate and are at the same time 
deliberately seeing to it that additional amounts of money 
are being put in circulation. Production and consumption 
thus come into balance. Must we then face periodic wars in 
order to keep production and consumption in line with one 
another? To say “yes” to that question is to doom our 
civilization. But we do not need to say “yes” to it. 
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It is entirely within our power to preserve a system of free 
economic enterprise, to prove to the world that democracy is 
the ideal form of government, and also to balance production 
and consumption at a high level with full employment. 

MONEY LINES PRODUCTION TO CONSUMPTION . 

Now, the relation between production and consumption is 
brought about by means of a thing called money. And 50 | 
without overlooking any of the very important collateral 
problems I am compelled to state that we cannot save our 
Nation in this hour unless we go earnestly to work at provid- 
ing this Nation with a scientific monetary system. 

CHANGED NATURE OF MONEY 

In the earliest days money consisted of things which had 
intrinsic value. Since little division of labor existed in those 
days and many people produced the very commodities which 
they themselves used, the preference of people for the pos- 
session of money over the possession of other commodities 
Was not so very great. A lot of people could easily get along 
without money. This was important for two reasons: First, 
because it meant that no individual could create money—he 
had to get it like any other commodity; second, it was impor- 
tant because the relative advantages of and preference for 
the possession of money over the possession of other com- 
modities was not so very great. Under these circumstances 
it was hardly possible for the monetary tail to wag the eco- 
nomic system dog. Today the nature of money has almost 
completely changed and its relation to other commodities is 
a very different one. We live in a world dominated by ma~ 
chinery where not a single person in society produces the 
goods that he and his family need to consume. No one can 
get along without the use of money. Yet we still permit 
money to be regarded and handled almost exactly like com- 
modities. We do this in spite of the fact that money is the 
one thing which everyone in society desires above all others. 
Its central importance to our economic system is so great 
that we take it for granted and then proceed to surround the 
whole money question with an aura of mystery and taboo. 

Our money today consists almost entirely of bank credit or 
check-book money. Ninety-seven percent of the business of 
America is transacted with this synthetic money. It costs 
nothing to create it and yet we give to one group of business- 
men a monopoly of the right to do so. Though the whole 
economic system of America depends upon its ebb and flow, 
it is created only at the will of the banks and only when 
some one or other is willing to contract a debt to them. Ifa 
man has, over a period of time, been in the habit of carrying 
on his business by borrowing at a bank on his note, and if, 
even though this man’s credit is still entirely sound, the bank 
refuses to renew his note, it has thereby literally destroyed an 
amount of the money of the American people equal to the 
face of the note, caused prices to decline, set in motion a 
deflationary trend, and increased thereby the purchasing 
power of interest, 

ARE THE PEOPLE TO BE FREE OR NOT? 

It is not the profits which banks make to which I am 
objecting. It is the control which they exercise over the 
creation and destruction of the means of transacting the 
business of the American Nation. This control seems to me 
to lie very close to the heart of the dilemma of which I spoke 
a few moments ago. The question is whether, as the growth 
of America makes imperative an increase in the volume of 
money in active circulation, the Nation will continue to be 
compelled to go into debt to the banks in order to bring this 
additional money into circulation, or whether it will be 
brought into circulation without the payment of interest 
through Government action as the Constitution provides. 

Furthermore, this bank credit is literally Government- 
guaranteed. I refer not only to the guaranty of deposits up 
to $5,000 by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; 
but I mean what Mr. Christopher Hollis meant when he said 
in his book The Breakdown of Money: 

+ > © the part of the banks in the economy of the Nation 


became so vital that they knew that, though an individual bank 
might be allowed to fail, the Government would not dare to let the 


system collapse. Therefore, if the bankers miscalculated and their 
depositors demanded from them more than they could pay, they 
knew that the Government would always step in and grant them 
a moratorium, or free them from the obligation to pay gold, to 
save them from the consequences of their miscalculation. 

HOW OUR BANKS “COIN” AMERICA’S “MONEY” 

But although the banking system of the Nation is virtually 
guaranteed by Government against failure, it enjoys at pres- 
ent a complete monopoly of the privilege of creating Amer- 
ica’s money. This monopoly is the more vicious in that it 
amounts not to a monopoly of any tangible thing which can 
be earned or produced, but rather to the monopoly of a privi- 
lege or prerogative, namely, the privilege of creating deposits 
or of expanding credit on the basis of fractional reserves. I 
make this statement not on my own authority but on the 
basis of the testimony of the highest monetary authority in 
the land—the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. 
Marriner Eccles. In testifying before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House during hearings on the Bank- 
ing Act of 1935 he spoke as follows: 

In purchasing offerings of Government bonds, the banking sys- 
tem as a whole creates new money, or bank deposits. When the 
banks buy a billion dollars of Government bonds as they are of- 
fered—and you have to consider the banking system as a whole, 
as a unit—the banks credit the deposit account of the 
with a billion dollars. They debit their Government bond account 
a billion dollars, or they actually create, by a bookkeeping entry, a 
billion dollars. 


And again he said: 


Money is created in our present system by the banks loaning to 
corporations, to individuals, and to the Government. 


At this point I wish to state flatly that there is no reason 
excepting outworn and dangerous custom and our own craven 
hesitation about laying patriotic hands on the golden calf 
of this credit monopoly which obstructs our own Government 
from creating money or credit to finance necessary public 
works in exactly the same manner as our Government now 
pays the banks for doing it. If the banks of this country 
possessed $4,000,000,000 of gold, for example, they would be 
privileged to expand upon it up to over $20,000,000,000 of credit. 
Why is our Government not similarly privileged? And if the 
banks of the country possessed the taxing power, they could, 
according to present practice, expand upon it to an incalcu- 
lable amount of credit. Why, then, cannot our Government 
do so? I have asked this question of countless people, and 
never have I received any other reply except one to the effect 
that it is not a familiar practice and would not be understood. 

WE ARE TRYING TO PUSH A STRING 

But even the obvious injustice of permitting one group of 
businessmen, namely, the bankers, to hold in their hands the 
control of the fate of all other businessmen and of the Nation 
generally might not be so bad if the banks would and could 
actually create in a continuous and orderly fashion the 
money which America needs to transact her business and 
keep up the buying power of her people. As a plain matter 
of fact, however, they do not do so. And although, as has 
been abundantly testified over and over by members of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the banks are at present bulging with 
reserves upon which they could expand credit, that same 
Federal Reserve Board finds itself powerless to compel the 
lending of credit by the banks or to compel the borrowing of 
credit by the people in order to create a sufficient supply of 
this peculiar type of money upon which we now depend. 
Open-market operations, about which we hear so much, can 
only accomplish the purchase of Government bonds with 
Federal Reserve credit, and the consequent accumulation of 
additional reserves in the banks. True, this creates the pos- 
sibility of an expansion of our money supply, but it does 
not and cannot certainly accomplish its actual expansion. 
In order therefore to obtain the desired expansion and to 
give unemployed people some sort of wages we resort to ex- 
actly the opposite method; namely, the sale of bonds, the 
contraction of additional debt by the Government through 
the sale of its own bonds, and the expenditure of the deposits 
thus obligingly created by our banking system for the sover- 
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eign American Nation. Only so can we under the present 
system cause any expansion of our money supply and fluid 
buying power to take place. I merely mention this at this 
point and shall return to it later, but it is the reason our 
Budget is not balanced; the reason our national debt in- 
creases; and the reason that the well-being and opportunity 
for work of every man, woman, and child in America depends 
today upon their willingness or the willingness of someone 
else to go into debt. 


DEFLATION AND DESTRUCTION-—-EASILY ACCOMPLISHED UNDER OUR 
PRESENT SYSTEM 


It is not, however, only the matter of the creation of 
money which must concern us here; but rather its destruc- 
tion as well. For between 1929 and 1933 there was literally 
destroyed in this country some $8,000,000,000 of the money 
of the American people which, let me repeat again, is bank 
credit. This was accomplished in a hundred different ways. 
Perhaps the easiest one to understand is the method of the 
simple refusal on the part of a bank to renew the note of 
one of its borrowers. 

Let us suppose that a man whose credit has been regarded 
as perfectly good was in the habit of doing business with 
a certain bank. Let us suppose that he had borrowed 
$10,000, renewing his note from year to year, and then 
was suddenly told that he must pay the note in full. As- 
sume, further, that he was able to do so. If he did, it meant 
@ reduction of $10,000 in the amount of bank deposits and 
a corresponding reduction in the amount of money in circu- 


lation since, let me repeat again, bank deposits are our 
money. 

This process is eloquently described by Mr. Robert Hemp- 
hill, former credit manager of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, who writes in the introduction to Prof. Irving 
Fisher’s book, One Hundred Percent Money, the following 
very significant statement: 


If all bank loans were paid, no one would have a bank deposit, 
and there would not be a dollar of currency or coin in circulation, 

This is a staggering thought. We are completely dependent on 
the commercial banks. Someone has to borrow every dollar we 
have in circulation, cash or credit. If the banks create ample 
synthetic money we are prosperous; if not, we starve. We are 
absolutely without a permanent monetary system. 

When one gets a complete grasp upon this picture, the tragic 
3 ty of our helpless position is almost incredible, but there 

“If all the 14,500 banks of the Nation begin calling their loans 
simultaneously, the ion of this synthetic money 
is enormous. Alm ediately, practically no one seems to 
have the normal t of money to spend. The business of 
the Nation decreases so rapidly that merchants and manufacturers 
are suddenly compelled to decrease their forces and lower the 
wages of the remainder. This is a depression. Its severity de- 
pends on how many of these loans are called and paid—how 
much of our principal money is destroyed by the payment of 


“It is a baffling and mysterious disappearance of money—mys- 
terious because, of course, the general public is unaware that the 
14,500 banks of the Nation are all busily destroying our principal 
substitute for money—bank deposits. 

“As the depression deepens, prices and values decline and the 
banks are forced into further and more drastic efforts to pre- 
serve their solvency. Ruthless foreclosure becomes the only doc- 
trine consistent with their self-preservation. 

“Our statesmen have consistently declined to study this ques- 
tion and provide a sound monetary system, an adequate permanent 
currency, scientifically calculated to expand consistently with our 
increasing ability to produce.” 

THE BOGEY OF “INFLATION” THAT IS NOT INFLATION 


And those who care more for this Nation as a whole than they 
do for the preservation of any special privileges, those who have 
sense enough to see that the Nation can only be healthy if its 
economic life continues to grow and that, like all other living 
things, it must prepare to die once that stops, will agree 
with Mr. Raymond Gram Swing in what he has to say in the fol- 
lowing short paragraph descriptive of what he calls, Our Most 
Ominous Word: 

“We fear inflation like a plague, consider deflation beneficial 
though unpleasant, like a visit to the dentist. Yet it is deflation 
which should alarm us, for inflation is growth, but deflation is 
decay. A wealthy country like ours can catch up with inflation 
and outgrow it. We can put it to work for us, on the perfectly 
sound principle that nothing succeeds like success. But deflation 
will only work against us, on the equally sound principle that 
nothing fails like failure.” 
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REFLATION AND ITS PRICE 

Between 1933 and 1937 our Government brought about a 
reflation of about $7,000,000,000 by the questionable and, 
I think, unsound process of selling bonds to the banks in 
return for deposit credit accounts with them. We should 
now be able to understand why it is that under present cir- 
cumstances the American people cannot pay off their na- 
tional debt without destroying their own money supply; 
that is, their supply of bank deposits. We should be able 
to understand that our present monetary system condemns 
this Nation to a never-ending succession of periods of infla- 
tion and deflation which we cannot control. And, finally, 
we should be able to understand that this monetary system 
gives us a type of medium of exchange which is essentially 
unsound and undependable, and which, tragically enough, 
bears a direct relation to the debt of the people and almost 
no relation at all to their wealth or the growth of their 
productive capacity. 

THEORY OF PRESENT SYSTEM AND WHY IT IS UNSOUND 

The theory of this present system is that by relying upon 
the self-interest of the banker we are supposed to get a 
sound and stable monetary system. Relying upon bank de- 
posits as money, we are supposed to see them created in ade- 
quate amount when needed, because the bankers will desire 
to make money from sound loans. Conversely, we are sup- 
posed to have an adequate check against inflation because 
the bankers, following the same self-interest, will refuse to 
let too many deposits be created or too much credit become 
available, lest they destroy the market for their own com- 
modity. If applied to a commodity like wheat or shoes this 
theory might be all right. But when it is applied to money 
it is not all right, because of the central importance of 
money to the whole economic system and because it is un- 
safe to depend upon the natural desire for profit of bankers 
who have money to sell as the controlling factor in its sup- 
ply. Instead of that we have got to gear our monetary sys- 
tem to the evident and desperate need of the Nation for a 
supply of actively circulating money which will bear a direct 
relationship, instead of a converse and opposite one, to the 
power of the Nation to produce wealth and therefore to the 
need of the Nation to have that wealth regularly, consist- 
ently, and abundantly consumed. 

We are the victims, in an age of abundant potential pro- 
duction, of the moss-covered economic conceptions which 
were applicable only to a day of stringent scarcity of goods. 

KEYNES ON NECESSARY EXPANSION OF MONEY IN CIRCULATION 

Let us go back to the statement of Mr. Eccles that we need 
$3,000,000,000 of Government expenditure; let us remember 
that what saved America from 1933 to 1937 was a delib- 
erate expansion of consuming power through the estab- 
lishment and expenditure of deposit credits by the Govern- 
ment through the sale of Government bonds. Let us re- 
member that the nations have gone to war in order to de- 
stroy the surplus of their production over the power of the 
people to consume, and then let us put it down in burning 
letters that our modern economic society never needs defla- 
tion, but requires, if it is to work at all, a constant, steady 
expansion of the means of payment to correspond to the 
expansion which is constantly struggling to take place in 
the supply of goods for which payment must be made. Let 
us go to that dean of British economists, John Maynard 
Keynes, and mark well his words when he says: 

Experience since the age of Solon at least, and probably, if we 
had the statistics, for many centuries before that, indicates what 
a knowledge of human nature would lead us to expect, namely, 
that there is a steady tendency for the wage unit to rise over 
long periods of time and that it can be reduced only amidst the 
decay and dissolution of economic society. Thus, apart altogether 
from and increasing population, a gradually increasing 
stock of money has proved imperative, 

If we bear in mind that today the United States as a 
nation and the people as individuals can only obtain this 
“gradually increasing stock of money” by paying interest to 
get the bankers to create it, we will understand why it is no 
accident that we find the small-business men of America 
asking not so much for more opportunity to borrow money 
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as for more equity money on which they can operate their 
businesses without the contraction of additional debt. We 
will understand why this Congress finds itself confronted 
with the evident necessity of passing a general old-age pen- 
sion law and of spending large amounts of money in hiring 
unemployed people to eliminate America’s slums and con- 
serve her natural resources; and why that same Congress 
nevertheless finds itself confused, bewildered, and almost 
defeated in its search for funds for these purposes. And 
the reason is that the Congress knows that there is some- 
thing or other the matter with our bond-sale method of 
obtaining funds for these purposes, and yet cannot tell 
exactly what it is that is wrong. And we will understand 
why we find ourselves today with an abundant supply of 
the thing we now choose to call money—namely, bank de- 
posits—but with most of this so-called money idle in the 
banks in the hands of a few large depositors where we 
do not want it, instead of working in the business life of 
the country where we do want it. 
WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE BUDGET? 

It is no accident that we are worried about the Budget. 
The reason we are worried about it and the basic reason it 
is out of balance is because we are asking it to do three jobs 
when it only ought to be asked to do one. It is evidently im- 
possible to expect a Budget which ought merely to record 
the relationship between current receipts and expenditures, 
to carry in addition to ordinary current recurring expendi- 
tures an item for capital outlay for the development of the 
United States and the creation of new national capital 
assets. It is even more impossible to expect to balance the 
Budget when it must include a billion-dollar item for inter- 
est on a national debt which has largely been contracted in 
an attempt to make up for the failure of the banking system 
to bring into active circulation enough bank deposit money 
to supply the Nation adequately with enough fluid buying 
power to sustain its present scope of economic life, 

OUR UNBALANCED BUDGET AND COMMON-SENSE ACCOUNTING 


Our Budget is unbalanced for three principal reasons. 
The first is that we fail to separate our accounting of 
current receipts and expenditures from our accounting of 
capital outlay and national capital assets. As a Nation we 
expect to do what no business organization in the world 
expects to do, namely to make our current revenue pay not 
only for our current expenses, but also for our expenditures 
for long-time national investments, many of which will pay 
back their cost and then some out of cash revenues as in 
the case of power and reclamation projects, and as could 
be the case with many housing projects; others of which 
will effect a saving of Government expenses as in the case 
of public buildings or public-health work; and some of 
which will cause a future increase of tax revenues, as in the 
case of soil conservation. 

On this point I desire to quote an editorial appearing in 
the New York Evening Post for April 4, 1938. It reads as 
follows: 

UNCLE SAM SHOULD COPY BUSINESS IN KEEPING HIS BOOKS 
The Government ought to be run along efficient lines like private 
business.’ 

How often we hear this cry from our conservative friends. 
And we now take it up ourselves—and suggest that the start 
be made with Government bookkeeping. 

David Cushman Coyle, in the current Harpers, points out 
that the bookkeeping of the Federal Government gives a 
false picture of the Treasury’s position, that, unlike any 
ordinary business, the Government balance sheet never 
shows any assets. 

If you ever have examined even the simplest balance sheet 
of the smallest business you know there are listed not only 
receipts and expenditures, but also assets and liabilities. 

The Government uses bookkeeping more primitive even 
than the pioneer grocer. For it includes, broadly speaking, 
only receipts and expenditures. It is a system inherited 
from pioneer days and which, through stupidity, never has 
been corrected. 
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But the results have been psychologically disastrous. For 
they show the Federal Government with debt of about 
$38,000,000,000—without showing a single one of the assets 
which the Government has received in exchange for that 
debt. 

The Government’s balance sheet does not even show net 
debt. ‘That is, does not even show the debt which is repre- 
sented by loans of the R. F. C., F. D. I. C., and other agencies, 
leans which are to be paid back, just as bank loans are to be 
paid back—loans for which the Government now holds gilt- 
edged securities. 

If these loans were properly shown on the Federal balance 
sheet, the Government’s net debt would be about $10,000,- 
000,000 less—that is, about $28,000,000,000. 

But, as Coyle points out, there are also vast and valuable 
assets to be set against this debt, just as property of any 
utility company is set against its indebtedness. 

The Government owns a great valuable Navy, and air fleet, 
Army camps, national parks, thousands of post offices, thou- 
sands of motor cars, the vast array of magnificent buildings 
which are the heart of the Nation’s Capital, and so forth. 

These assets are worth enormous sums. The post-office 
buildings are worth as much to the Government, proportion- 
ately speaking, as the great railroad stations are worth to the 
railroads. But while the railroads list their stations as 
assets, the Government does not do the same with the post 
office. And if it be argued that the Government does not 
intend to sell its post offices, neither do the railroads intend 
to sell their stations. But both do sell such properties when 
they no longer need them. 

It is obvious, then, that if assets were included in Uncle 
Sam’s balance sheet, the public would receive a very different 
picture of the Government’s financial position—a true pic- 
ture 


For that reason we may expect a great howl from the 
Tories over this proposal to put business bookkeeping into 
the Government. 

But we understand that President Roosevelt is seriously 
considering the proposal, and we hope that Congress will 
show equal interest. 

What should be done, in the Post’s opinion, is to change 
the bookkeeping system: 

First. To show net debt as well as gross debt. 

Second. To show assets as well as liabilities. 

Third. To make it regular practice to list as assets each 
battleship, plane, post office, and so forth, built by the Gov- 
ernment, with regular allowances for depreciation over the 
life of that investment. 

What will happen if this is done? 

That great bogyman of the “enormous national debt” will 
be laid once and for all. 

No longer will the uninformed and unthinking be jolted 
by fat figures whose true meaning has been carefully con- 
cealed. No longer will the American people by hypnotized 
by that delusion, so carefully nurtured by the Tories, that 
every cent spent by the Government is just spent and gone, 
whereas every cent spent by private industry is “invested.” 

The roads, the bridges, the power dams, the parks, the 
other properties of our Government are among the greatest 
investments a people ever made. But so crazy is the existing 
bookkeeping system that it would show the Louisiana Pur- 
chase as just one more example of spending. 

OUR UNBALANCED BUDGET AND DEBT MONEY 

The second reason our Budget is out of balance is one 
which I have already largely explained; namely, the fact 
that we are at present insisting upon buying back from the 
banking system through the issue of bonds and the payment 
of interest, the privilege of creating credit which the Govern- 
ment already by its very nature possesses. If deposit credits 
are to be our money, then we must recognize that if we are 
to preserve the independence and sovereignty of this Nation, 
it must be the Nation that creates these deposit credits 
originally. No nation that gives away the right to create 
its own money can remain its own master. 
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We have assumed that the reservoir of credit in this 
country was a private reservoir, rather than a public one. 
This assumption is wrong. Why, for example, should it be 
necessary for the United States Housing Authority to sell 
bonds and pay interest on them in order to obtain funds 
with which to make advances of credit secured not only by 
the value of and revenues from the houses to be constructed 
but even by its own payments of subsidies out of congres- 
sional appropriations? Why should it be necessary for the 
R. F. C. to sell bonds and pay interest on them—or obtain 
funds from the Treasury which in turn have been derived 
by the sale of bonds—in order to make properly secured loans 
to industry? Why should it be necessary in the case of a 
self-liquidating public-works project for the Government to 
Sell bonds and pay interest on them instead of advancing its 
own credit and liquidating the cost over a period of years 
out of the revenues from the projects? Why, in short, 
should it be necessary for the Government to pay interest on 
its own credit? To do so is as if our Government gave away 
the dies with which it prints its stamps and then paid rent to 
the people to whom they had been given for the privilege of 
using them. 

Recently $1,400,000,000 of the gold which had been, 
roughly speaking, purchased with interest-bearing bonds, 
was desterilized. What really happened was that the Treas- 
ury exchanged that amount of gold credits with the Federal 
Reserve banks for deposit credits on the books of these 
banks. The Federal Reserve gets the gold; the United States 
of America gets some bank deposits. To put the possibili- 
ties of another method in the most conservative fashion, let 
us take the ratio at which the Federal Reserve is empowered 
to issue Federal Reserve notes against its gold, which ratio is 
2% to 1. Had the Government kept this $1,400,000,000 of 
gold and expanded upon it at the 2½ to 1 ratio, the Treasury 
could have purchased all the bonds proposed to be issued by 
the Housing Authority, all the paper of the P. W. A., and 
then some, or up to $3,500,000,000 of credit. Had this been 
done, the American people would have been spared the neces- 
sity of paying interest on these bonds and the more money 
the Housing Authority or the P. W. A. loaned the greater 
would have been the income from interest to the Treasury. 

By the same token, if Congress would spend some $132,- 
000,000 to purchase from the member banks the capital stock 
of the 12 Federal Reserve banks, our Government would 
acquire clear title thereby to $12,000,000,000 of gold—a base 
for all the credit operations and all the necessary expansion 
which America will need to provide for many years to come. 

THE GROWTH OF AMERICA 


In spite of all that I have said, I believe that I am only 
now coming to the most central point in this whole great 
problem. It has to do with the third reason why our Budget 
is out of balance. 

Certain schools of economic thought have over a long period 
of time been emphasizing the obvious fact that human society 
is by nature a growing organism. A moment’s reflection will 
convince anyone that every single year the population of 
America grows, new inventions are made, our power to pro- 
duce is increased. This growth on the part of the United 
States is essentially a social growth and not an individual one. 
The increase in the capacity of one community to produce and 
the increase in its population causes in turn an expansion of 
the market for the goods of other communities, an enhance- 
ment of the value of properties in other communities, and, by 
the use of transportation facilities, makes possible an increase 
in the productive capacity of other communities. When a 
new machine is invented we are at present fearful of the 
consequences, because we say it will cause more unemploy- 
ment. Clearly, however, it increases our capacity to produce 
wealth, and our trouble lies in our present inability to trans- 
late this into additional consuming power on the part of the 
people who should be able to consume the additional products 
and whose failure to do so is the real reason why unemploy- 
ment results from its invention. Most people today realize, 
I believe, that the increase in land values has been brought 
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about by the growth of society and should, therefore, be so- 
cially appropriated. So I am now trying to point out that 
the growth in population and capacity to produce of the 
American Nation as a whole is an economic factor of primary 
and basic importance which has got to be recognized by our 
Government by having that Government compensate for it 
by increasing the money, credit, or means of payment of the 
Nation year by year in proportion to it. ‘The central fact is 
as follows: Insofar as productive capacity is available on the 
farms and in the factories of America and remains unused; 
insofar as there are unemployed people in this Nation whose 
labor could create wealth but goes to waste, just to that same 
extent the Nation as a whole must necessarily lack essential 
buying power, has in the past literally earned and saved that 
buying power and must directly create for itself that buying 
power if unemployment is not to continue forever. I am not 
saying this is the only thing we need to do. I am saying if 
we do not do this we cannot do any of the other necessary 
things. 

To some extent the failure of America’s power to consume 
to balance her power to produce is due to a bad distribution, 
as between various individuals and classes, of the income 
represented by production. But this failure is, I am con- 
vinced, also due in large part to the failure of the Nation 
as a whole to create a net addition to its total consuming 
power commensurate with its own social and economic 
growth. 

REAL MEANING OF DEFLATION 

If the amount of goods and services produced by a coun- 
try increases faster than the amount of money in circulation 
increases, we have the same situation existing as if the 
amount of goods and services remained constant and a 
certain amount of money was destroyed. In an expanding 
economy, therefore, it is necessary for the amount of money 
in circulation to be increased steadily and in coordination 
with the increased output of goods and services. If this is 
not done, there will result severe dislocations in the price 
structure, periodic unemployment, and economic stagna- 
tion, or war. 

A PROGRAM ON THE MONEY PROBLEM 

All of us want to see America grow. All of us want a free 
economic system. All of us want to keep our democratic life. 
But, in order to do these things, we must have the kind of 
dollar of which the President has spoken, when he said, “A 
dollar which will have the same purchasing and debt-paying 
power a generation hence as it has today.” In order to 
accomplish this, we must, first of all, determine to manage 
our monetary system in the public interest, and to restore to 
Congress its constitutional right to coin money and regulate 
its value. Various suggestions as to how to accomplish this 
and how to solve the dilemmas referred to above are now 
before Congress. Basic to them all is the national owner- 
ship of the capital stock of the 12 central Federal Reserve 
banks, in connection with which, incidentally, the Govern- 
ment would acquire clear title to $12,000,000,000 of gold, 
which title now technically vests in the Federal Reserve 
banks. The Patman bill—H. R. 7230—of which some 150 
Democratic Members of the House are coauthors, provides for 
this. Equally basic, it seems to me, is the necessary assump- 
tion by Government of the right to create its own credit for 
the purpose of making secured loans and advances to indus- 
try, home builders, farmers, small-business men, and revenue- 
producing public works. 

THE PLIGHT OF FRANCE 

Few people know in this connection the tragic story of 
how the French Nation and Government have permitted 
themselves to drift into a situation where a small group of 
virtually hereditary directors of the Bank of France con- 
trol almost completely the destiny of the nation. John 
Gunther, in his recent book, Inside Europe, has the follow- 
ing significant things to say in this connection: 

France is really run by a group of about 200 financial families 
whose central pediment is the Bank of France. Although this 


bank issues the public money of France and holds its gold 
supply, it is a private bank, not a state bank. By the terms 
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of its basic charter only the 200 shareholders with the most 
stock are permitted to vote for the regents, who control it abso- 
lutely * * *, The regents of the Bank of France decisively 
control French politics because, by withholding credits from 
the treasury they can break any prime minister they don't like. 


Gunther points out further that only 6 of the 18 regents 
are Government officials; the other 12 comprising 6 represen- 
tatives of the largest. private banks in France, and 6 rep- 
resentatives of dominant French industries. The six regen- 
cies held by the banking houses have been passed down in 
hereditary fashion from father to son for generations. 

They hold in the hollow of their hand the destinies of 
the French Republic and they are able to do so because the 
power to issue money and create credit has been allowed to 
remain in the hands of a privately owned financial institu- 
tion instead of being made part and parcel of the exercise 
of basic sovereignty by the nation itself. 

FIRST—-THE 12 FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS MUST BE MADE 
GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS 

To effectively guard against such a condition in the 
United States, the representatives of the American people 
in Congress should speedily proceed to transfer the owner- 
ship of the 12 central Federal Reserve banks from the 
private ownership of the member banks to the ownership of 
the Nation itself. If we want the money-creating power 
in America to be a public power, then the 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks which create the money of America today should 
be public institutions. 

THEN THE FLOW OF MONEY MUST BE MADE ADEQUATE TO THE NATION’S 
NEEDS— THE OLD-AGE PENSION PROBLEM PARTLY SOLVED 

Beyond these things, however, we find a couple of proposals 
which we may take as typical and which strike at the central 
problem which I have described, the problem of keeping the 
Nation’s total consuming power in line with its power to 
produce. The Goldsborough bill, H. R. 7188, proposes to do 
this, not by the paying out of new money by the Government, 
but by allowing consumer discounts on all purchases, equal to 
the percentage difference between the total productive ca- 
pacity of the country and the actual total volume of con- 
sumption in any previous quarter year. These consumer 
discounts would be represented by vouchers signed by con- 
sumers which could be deposited by retail merchants to the 
credit of their own accounts in the banks. The banks, in 
turn, would receive the backing of Treasury credit for the 
deposits thus created in favor of the retail merchant, the 
Treasury issuing a new kind of interbank currency for this 
purpose. 

The Binderup bill, on the other hand, H. R. 9800, proposes 
to go at the problem from the other end of the line. Its 
approach rests upon the statistical fact that the average 
annual increase in the amount of goods and services pro- 
duced in the United States throughout its history has been 
approximately 4 percent. And it proposes, therefore, that a 
4-percent increase in the amount of money in circulation be 
spent into circulation each year by the Government through 
the payment of old-age pensions. For just a moment I should 
like to contrast this with the present method of attempting 
to obtain expansion by means of the purchase of Govern- 
ment bonds from the banks with Federal Reserve credit cre- 
ated for that purpose. In the latter case additional reserves 
are pumped into the banks—that is, put into the economic 
system at the top—in the hope that the banks will in turn 
lend deposit credit and thus put additional money into cir- 
culation. I have already pointed out that this pious hope is 
by no means certain to be realized. According to the Bin- 
derup proposal, new credit would be created in substantially 
the same way, but this time it would be created by Govern- 
ment and put into the hands of the poorest people in the 
Nation. It would inevitably go immediately into circulation, 
and as it worked its way up into the banks, where it would 
inevitably eventually wind up, it would set in motion all the 
economic productive processes of the country. 

It seems to me that in both the Goldsborough and Binderup 
bills we have the same principle involved. That principle 
can be briefly stated thus and can, I believe, be made com- 
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mon ground on which all believers in the necessity of reform 
of our monetary system can stand: 

The Government of the United States has a primary duty to see 
to it that the consumption of the Nation keeps pace with its pro- 
duction and one of the primary methods it must use in accom- 
plishing this is the establishment of a scientific relationship 
between the supply of money in circulation and the productive 
capacity of the country. 


THE PROBLEM OF BANK RESERVES AND THE CONTROL OF CREDIT 


Two questions will have presented themselves during the 
course of this discussion to anyone familiar with financial 
matters. The first of these questions is this: Is it proposed 
to make all the banks in America Government institutions? 
The answer is “no.” But it is proposed to remove from the 
private banks the monopoly. which they now enjoy of the 
right to create money and eredit, and to effect gradually such 
changes as will place these powers directly in the hands of 
Government. 

The second question is, If government is to lend its credit 
on however good security, and to expand the volume of money 
directly in correspondence to the growth of the business life 
of the Nation, will not great amcunts of excess reserves ac- 
cumulate in the banks of the country? ‘The answer to this 
is “yes.” Undoubtedly this will take place. And this is the 
reason why we have not been able under our present system 
to do safely that one most necessary thing—namely, to have 
Congress directly keep in circulation an amount of actively 
circulating money corresponding to the productive capacity 
of the Nation and the needs of its business life, For we do 
not know today what would happen if the Congress instructed 
the Treasury or the Federal Reserve Board to expand our 
currency by paying old-age pensions or by expanding on our 
gold by making secured loans., For if by this means $1,000,- 
000,000 were paid out in the form of new Government money 
or credit to the old people or loaned to farmers or housing 
agencies, we would be adding $1,000,000,000 to the reserves in 
the banks. Maybe that would be all there would be to it. 
Maybe we would just get an expansion of $1,000,000,000. But 
we could have a bank credit expansion of as much as $6,000,- 
000,000 resulting from this $1,000,000,000 increase in reserves, 
and no power in America under existing law could effectively 
stop such an inflation of bank credit if the banks decided to 
carry it out. 

Clearly the reason we face this problem is because of our 
system of permitting banks to create credit on the basis of 
fractional reserves, instead of requiring them to have dollar 
for dollar reserves in cash against their demand deposits. 
And so precisely because additional reserves will accumulate 
in the banks, we will be presented with both a necessity and 
an excellent opportunity of introducing gradually and care- 
fully over a period of time a system of 100-percent reserves 
behind all demand deposits in American banks. At present 
the power of the Federal Reserve Board to raise legal re- 
serve requirements in the banks is strictly limited by law; and 
the Board has already had in effect for a period of several 
months its maximum power in this regard. Legislation 
should be passed extending the power of the Federal Reserve 
Board in this respect so that they might raise legal reserve 
requirements to as high as 100 percent and instructing the 
Board to do so as soon as it could without harmful conse- 
quences to the banking system and without causing defia- 
tionary tendencies to be set in motion. This, in effect, is 
provided by the Binderup bill. 

With 100-percent reserves in effect every demand deposit 
in the United States would be backed dollar for dollar with 
reserves in cash or its equivalent. The banks should be 
privileged to use Government bonds for this purpose; at least 
in the beginning. No bank could possibly fail with this sys- 
tem in effect. From that time on the expansion and con- 
traction of deposit credits would no longer be governed by 
15,000 separate banks throughout the country; but would 
take place in accordance with the public interest and be 
controlled by the Government through the Federal Reserve 
Board or a similar agency instead. 
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WHAT WOULD HAPPEN TO THE BANES 

The question may logically be asked, “How would the banks 
make money under these circumstances?” The answer is 
twofold. First, nothing that I have said and nothing in the 
pending legislation would affect so-called saving or time 
deposits which really amount to the entrusting of a certain 
amount of money for investment purposes by some citizen to 
a bank. Banks would still be able to loan and invest these 
funds as they do at present. But they could not create de- 
mand deposits. They would be custodians of money, rather 
than creators of it. 

They would continue to render a very evident service to the ` 
people of America. For this service people holding demand 
deposits might very logically be asked to pay a reasonable 
service charge. The banks, therefore, would make their profit, 
first, by the lending and investing of savings account funds; 
and, second, by making service charges for the convenience 
they afford to people doing demand-deposit business with 
them in the same way as other professional and business 
people charge for their services. 

THE IMMEDIATE TASK AND PUBLIC WORKS FINANCE 


I cannot close without reviewing briefly what seems to me 
the most logical and necessary immediate step in the forward 
march of American democracy. Our whole Nation desper- 
ately needs a renewed sense of security. It needs to provide 
against unemployment, It must offer constructive work op- 
portunities to all its people either in private industry, or, if 
that is impossible, in such Government work as will directly 
attack our two great national problems of the rapid exhaus- 
tion of our natural resources and the persistence of the slum. 
If every American businessman could be certain that all of 
the American working population would be continuously em- 
ployed, he would immediately see new hope for the future and 
be ready to expand his output. The problem which confronts 
us is the financing of a program of this sort without a con- 
tinuous increase in the national debt. Some of the things of 
which I have spoken will take time to accomplish, But there 
is one thing which we can do right now. That is to declare 
our Government free of the necessity of purchasing from pri- 
yate creators of credit the right to lend and use its own credit 
and to have our Government begin to expand upon the most 
substantial credit base in the world, that of the United States 
Government. For the purpose of advancing credit for public 
works to States and counties, for the purpose of making se- 
cured loans to business, large and small; to public and private 
builders of homes; to farmers and home owners; and, above 
all, for the purpose of financing the self-liquidating portion 
of any Federal public works which may be undertaken, this 
method should be used. 

Obviously under these circumstances credit for production 
of wealth can be made available at a very reasonable rate of 
interest. Housing loans at 3 percent would evidently be en- 
tirely practical. And when that interest is paid it will be 
net income to the Government and a primary factor in 
bringing the Budget into balance. The very inauguration 
of such a program as this may, indeed, call forth from their 
present hiding places, the now idle accumulations of capital 
which are in private hands. Should this take place, the 
extension of Government credit can be curtailed accordingly. 
But the right to use it without the payment of tribute to the 
credit monopoly would still remain and could be called upon 
whenever needed. 

In order to accomplish these very things, so far as revenue- 
producing public works are concerned, I have introduced 
H. R. 10516, known as the Public Works Finance Act. Under 
its provisions an agency of Government called the Public 
Works Finance Corporation would be created with power to 
issue up to $5,000,000,000 of bonds bearing a rate of interest 
1 percent less than the going Federal rate. These bonds would 
all be sold to and held until retired by the Treasury of the 
United States, which would thus receive as net income the in- 
terest paid by the Public Works Finance Corporation upon 
its bonds. The Treasury would buy these bonds with a direct 
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extension of its own credit, setting up credits in the 12 cen- 
, tral Federal Reserve banks against which the Public Works 
Finance Corporation could draw checks in the transaction of 
its business. 

This Corporation is then empowered to buy the securities of 
States, counties, or local governmental subdivisions—which 
are required to bear only the going Federal rate of interest 
if such securities are issued for the purpose of financing pub- 
‘lic works of a useful character. The Corporation is further 
empowered to make advances and loans to any public-works 
project, Federal, State, or local, where the revenues are to be 

sufficient to pay back the cost with interest at the going 
Federal rate. Such loans are, of course, to be secured by liens 
against project revenues. 

This Public Works Finance Act thus places the Govern- 
ment of the United States in a position to finance public 
works without increasing the national debt or having to 
raise funds by taxes. How is this possible? Simply by hav- 
ing the Treasury of the United States employ exactly the 
same device of credit creation when it buys the bonds of the 
Public Works Finance Corporation as the banks have here- 
tofore employed in buying Government bonds. It is just as 
sound, just as reasonable, just as workable as the present 
system. The only difference is that the people of America 
derive the direct benefits, and all of them, from this crea- 
tion of credit, which amounts today to the creation of money. 

H. R. 10516 places upon the Public Works Finance Corpo- 
ration responsibility for surveying the whole employment 
situation in the Nation and so conducting its business as to 
increase stability of the price level and bring about full em- 
ployment. The bill further takes the first step toward pro- 
viding this Nation with a sensible, businesslike budget such 
as is suggested in the New York Post editorial quoted above. 
Section 12 reads as follows: 

Sec. 12. The Corporation shall submit annually a report to the 
Congress covering the work of the Corporation for the preceding 
year and including such information, data, and recommendations 
for further appropriation or legislation in connection with the mat- 
ters covered by this act as it may find advisable, including a finan- 
cial statement showing (1) the par value of the outstanding bonds 
of the Corporation; (2) the amount of funds made available by 
the Corporation to any State or any political subdivision thereof 
by loan, acquisition of securities, or otherwise; (3) the assets held 
by the Corporation as a result of such loans, acquisitions of se- 
curities, etc., and the income, if any, from such assets; (4) the 
amount of funds made available by the Corporation for the financ- 
ing of Federal self-liquidating projects; (5) the capital value of 
such projects and the income derived and anticipated to be de- 
rived from them; (6) the expenditures of all Federal Government 
agencies for projects which have resulted in the creation of new 
capital assets public in character, whether or not such projects 
produce revenue; and (7) the actual or ted value of such 
new capital assets. 


Thus we would at least have the information upon which 
we could set up an accounting of capital outlay and capital 
assets of the United States, alongside our accounting of cur- 
rent receipts and expenditures. We would thus get a truer 
picture of the financial conditions of our Government than 
we can possibly have now. 

Thus this bill, though admittedly offering no complete solu- 
tion to our economic problem, would make it entirely possible 
for our Government to act quickly and positively in checking 
unemployment at any time, and do it without an increase in 
debt. An increase in our national wealth or in the value of 
our national investment would automatically bring about a 
corresponding increase in our medium of exchange. The 
Public Works Finance Corporation would be informed by all 
governmental agencies of any facts they might possess con- 
cerning unemployment, the price level, people employed on 
public works, the type of projects being carried on, and the 
need of the Nation for various sorts of public works, and all 
other important facts bearing on the employment problem of 
the Nation. On the basis of these facts the Corporation 
would determine its policies and the extent to which it would 
at any time make funds available for housing, reclamation, 
power development, reforestation, or any other type of work. 

Since large amounts of excess reserves might accumulate 
in the banks through the use of this national credit by the 
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Public Works Finance Corporation, the bill broadens the 
power of the Federal Reserve Board to control reserves by 
removing the present limitation placed upon that power. 
This provision coupled with the proposed credit activities of 
the Public Works Finance Corporation would make possible a 
ready transition to a system of 100-percent reserves behind 
all demand deposits. The bill empowers the Federal Reserve 
Board to instruct the Federal Reserve banks to purchase 
assets of member banks if at any time any such bank finds 
itself in need of additional reserves to bring them up to the 
legal requirements, 
CONCLUSION 

No fair-minded person will, I think, suggest that the meas- 
ures I have proposed do violence to a single one of the values 
Americans hold dear. On the contrary, the preservation of 
our system of free economic enterprise could, by these means, 
be coupled with an opportunity for constructive employment 
on the part of all. In place of the necessity of intricate 
systems of Government regulation of business by rules of law 
we would have in the hands of Government a constructive tool 
whereby it could, in the interest of all the people in America, 
directly and of its own volition, bring about the expansion 
of enterprise and the full production of wealth for which all 
of us have hoped so long. 


Nathan Hale 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, April 20), 1938 


TRIBUTE TO NATHAN HALE 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, on June 6 we will ob- 
serve again the anniversary of the birth of Nathan Hale, 
among the greatest of American patriots. I ask unanimous 
consent to publish in the Appendix of the Recorp a tribute 
which I think his patriotism justly merits. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


June 6 is Nathan Hale Day. On June 6, 1755, was born the 
child to become the schoolmaster who declared at the gallows 
where he was executed as a spy on September 22, 1776, “I only 
regret that I have but one life to lose for my country.” 

This great patriotic utterance has inspired our school children, 
our soldiers, our statesmen, and all red-blooded Americans since 
the days of the Revolutionary War when it first came from the 
lips of Nathan Hale. 

We of Connecticut are especially proud of Nathan Hale because 
he was born in Coventry, Tolland County, in Connecticut. He 
was the fourth son and sixth child of the 12 children of Deacon 
Richard Hale, an energetic farmer, a man of sturdy character 
and public spirit. On both sides the inheritance was of the best 
of New England stock. 

Young Hale was prepared for 22 by the village 
entered Yale in 1769 with the class of 1773. It is apparent from 
evidence now available that he was among the foremost personali- 
ties in his class. His energy, serious-mindedness, skill as an ath- 
lete, and his ardent tem t made him a marked man. 

After graduation in 1773 he taught school in East Haddam for 
a few months; leaving there in March 1774, he became a preceptor 
of the Union Grammar School in New London, where he was 
teaching when the Revolutionary War broke out. ä thee 
otic, he enlisted and served as first lieutenant in a Connecticut 
regiment throughout the siege of Boston. 

In March . 
served there until his untimely end, meanwhile Arne pon m com- 
missioned a captain in the Continental In September 
1776 Washington had called on Hale's colonel or information of 
the enemy’s strength and position and the colonel called on yol- 
unteers to seek contacts with the enemy to obtain such informa- 
tion. After much hesitation in the ranks Hale was quick to vol- 
unteer. He started out on his hazardous mission about September 
12, crossing the sound at Norwalk. 

Very little is known of his experiences in the enemy's lines, 
but reliable information obtained later indicated that he had 
constantly been in touch with Washington through confederates, 
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and had made detailed studies of military positions and strength.’ 


Hale had been within the enemy lines for nearly 2 weeks; had 
shown a rare sagacity in passing by the different guards; he had 
met and and had been recognized by men who knew 
him in the months that had passed; he had made designs of all 
the fortifications of General Howe and was about to depart when 
he stopped at a tavern where, unknown to him, a betrayer made 
known his presence to outside troops. It was not long after the 
departure of the betrayer that the tavern keeper entered — 
room, excitedly exclaiming that a boat was approaching the 
shore. Hale sp from his seat, seized his schoolmaster’s hat 
of dull brown or caring for neither soldier nor civilian, 
passed out of the tavern, down to the shore, where he expected 
to meet the boat that was to carry him safely to his own camp. 
So sure was he that this boat bore his friends that he gesticulated 
and even shouted to it, and it was not until he reached the 
very edge of the water that he suddenly found a number of 
muskets leveled at his breast and was commanded to surrender. 
How dramatic and fearful the scene, How quick the transition. 
How terrible the change that must have come over his heart. 
A few moments before he had been building his castles in the 
air—now he looked into these English muskets and knew that 
all hope was over forever. The picture fastens itself indelibly 
upon the mind, with a pathos that is almost appalling, did we 
not keep before us the thought that Sn with all his healthy 
love of life, still looked on death as not the greatest evil that 
could befall one—nay, as even glorious when met in the round 
of duty. 

Hale realized from the beginning, of course, that his capture 
meant his death. His intimate friend and companion in arms, 
Capt. William Hull, urged him by every possible argument not 
to hazard his life by going into the lines of the enemy. Hale 
listened quietly, and when his friend finished, he said: 

“I am fully sensible of the consequences of discovery and capture 
in such a situation—yet I wish to be useful, and every kind of 
service necessary to the public good becomes honorable by being 
necessary. If the exigencies of my country demand a peculiar 
service, its claims to perform that service are imperious.” 

And when we ponder on those words, spoken in calm before he 
had entered enemy territory, we can well understand how natu- 
rally his final words were uttered as he stood on the gallows to be 
hanged. Those final words, “I only regret that I have but one life 
to lose for my country,” have become immortal. Every schoolboy 
knows them, and the Nation is inspired by them. But their full 
5 the full inspiration of that last scene, was interpreted 
by the ptor William Ordway Partridge, who, after creating the 
statue of Nathan Hale, wrote the following poem: 

One hero dies—a thousand new ones rise, 
As flowers are sown where perfect blossoms fall; 
Then quite unknown, the name of Hale now cries 
Wherever duty sounds her silent call. 


With head erect he moves and stately pace, 
To meet an awful doom—no ribald jest 
scorn or hate to that exalted face: 
His thoughts are far away, poised and at rest. 


Now on the scaffold see him turn and bid 

Farewell to home, and all his heart holds dear. 
Majestic presence!—all man’s. weakness hid, 

And all his strength in that last hour made clear; 
“My sole regret, that it is mine to give, 

Only one life, that my dear land may live.” 


Recovery Bill Is O. K., but Not Permanent Solu- 
tion: Two Investigations Not in Circus Style 
Should Be Held: On Unemployment and 
Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 
RECOVERY BILL IS RIGHT, BUT NOT PERMANENT SOLUTION 
Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I voted for the recovery 
bill of the President. It is a huge outlay of money—but I 
frankly believe that it is not only a positive necessity; and 
the only decent human thing to do, but will be a benefit to 
what we Americans vaguely call “business.” 
However, it is not going to settle the depression. This fact 
must be faced. 
STOP SIDE SHOWS, START REAL STUDY AND RESEARCH 
And if we are to maintain a stable Government, we ought 
to get busy now. One thing is to change the whole trend of 
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congressional psychology, in so-called “investigations.” In- 
stead of side shows and circuses, our committees should be 
for real study and research of fundamental political, eco- 
nomic, and human problems. 

Two investigations should be made: one, on unemploy- 
ment, and the other on monopoly. We have blatted and 
roared about both for 6 years, but that is all. 

THE REAL CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT SHOULD BE STUDIED 

The investigation on unemployment should go into the 
real causes, and the economic background of our new ma- 
chine civilization. It should be composed of representatives 
of both Houses of Congress, and others representing capital 
and labor and the professions, probably appointed by the 
President. 

I have introduced such a resolution, to create a commis- 
sion. Frankly, such a study would take not less than a half 
million dollars; if it did effective work, it would be worth 
while to spend much more. It is quite probable that either 
the failure of the Government to regulate monopoly, own it, 
or destroy it has much to do with unemployment. 

MONOPOLIES CONTROL ECONOMIC LIFE OF NATION 

Whether or not, monopolies either outright or in effect, 
appear to control the economic life of the Nation. The bank- 
ing system, industries such as steel, aluminum, oil, chain 
stores—all these control vast segments of our everyday 
lives. And it is also true that a few persons control these 
vast. industries. 

It is claimed that vast chain stores should be allowed to exist 
without any control of the Government, in order to give lower 
prices to consumers. But certainly, if they are allowed to exist, 
and are permitted to destroy the community stores, there 
must be some compensating features, such as protection of 
wages, hours, security of jobs, pensions, and insurance. So 
far as I am personally concerned, the great chain-store sys- 
tems seem a threat to individual independence and security, 
and should be curbed by taxation and regulation, in order 
to guarantee fair competition, and permit the community 
store to exist. 

LET US FIND CAUSES INSTEAD OF SUPERFICIAL SYMPTOMS 

But the point is that in what appears to be the two most 
important problems facing our country, we know least. 

Upon these questions we should attempt to inform our- 
selves—let us do so, and drop the circuses and superficial 
battles for publicity, where we badger people about so-called 
violations of “Americanism.” 

Instead, let us go at it like scholars and students, and find 
the real causes, instead of the superficial symptoms. Then 
we will really make “Americanism” possible. 


Relief for Mississippi Choctaws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr, Speaker, it is a matter of deep grati- 
fication to me that the House has today passed S. 1478, con- 
ferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine the claims of the Choctaw Indians of the State 
of Mississippi. When this bill goes into effect, if and when 
the President gives it his approval, it will mean much to the 
full-blood Choctaws of Mississippi, most of whom live in my 
district, and to certain of their fellow tribesmen living in 
Texas, Louisiana, and elsewhere. The passage of this bill 
is the fruit of long and diligent effort on my part, and on 
the part of Mr. RAYBURN, to see that the Choctaws of Mis- 
sissippi receive redress for the gross wrongs done them. 

This bill directs the Court of Claims to adjudicate all 
claims against the United States of the Mississippi Choctaws. 
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A brief analysis of the bill is as follows: 

The bill (S. 1478) contains eight sections. Section 1 con- 
fers jurisdiction upon the terms and conditions therein stated. 
The remaining sections are procedural. In order that the 
lengthy provisions of section 1 may be readily understood the 
following quotation of the language of section 1 is made with- 
out amendment, but so subdivided that it may be more easily 
understood: 

That the Court of Claims be, and it is hereby, authorized and 
directed to hear and determine all claims against the United States 
of the Choctaw Indians of the State of Mississippi— 

1. Based (a) upon the provisions of any treaty or agreement with 
or statute of the United States, or (b) upon the failure of the 
United States to or fairly and adequately to provide for 
the settlement of any interest, vested or contingent, of the afore- 
said Choctaw Indians in administering or liquidating the assets or 
property of the Choctaw Nation and allotting in severalty the lands 
of said nation and distributing its property to the individual 
nee of said nation enrolled on its final approved citizenship 
10 

2. Or for indemnification to the extent of the aggregate average 
value of the interest in any lands lost by them , as to which they shall 
be entitled to recovery if the said court shall find that (a) by treaty 
provisions or by acts of Congress, they would have been entitled 
to share therein upon identification and removal to and residence 
in the Choctaw Nation; and (b) that the performance of any of 
these necessary conditions prior to the final closing of the citizen- 
ship rolls was prevented by the United States or by its officers or 
agents, (1) by their neglect, (2) misrepresentation, (3) failure to 
provide adequate or timely aid in removal after advising them 
against or obstructing private aid in their removal and the giving 
of assurances that the Government would so provide for their 
removal; (c) disapproval of a general roll of identification em- 
bracing more than 500 of the present claimants without consider- 
ation of the merits of their application for identification; (d) 
faiiure to exercise reasonable diligence to give actual notice to many 
of said Indians of the limitations placed by Congress upon the 
exercise of their treaty rights; (e) or by any other acts, conduct, or 
omissions not consistent with the rules of fair and honorable deal- 
ing with Indians under the circumstances and conditions then 
existing. 

In the proviso to this section, any claims against the Choc- 
taw Nation of Indians in Oklahoma are expressly excluded. 

Section 2 recognizes the status of these Indians to sue in a 
representative capacity. 

Section 3 provides a limitation of 2 years for the filing of 
the suit authorized by the act. 

Section 4 provides for the determination of the case in 
accordance with the usual principles applied to the deter- 
mination of Indian claims, 

Section 5 requires subsequent legislation by Congress to 
appropriate and determine the disposition of the fund in the 
event a judgment is rendered, and provides for the court to 
fix compensation of attorneys on a quantum meruit basis 
not to exceed 10 percent for all services and expenses. 

Section 6 authorizes any counterclaim of the United States 
to be considered. 

Section 7 gives a right of appeal to the Supreme Court by 
either party. 

Section 8 defines the term “Choctaws of the State of Mis- 
sissippi” as used in the act. It excludes all Choctaws on the 
citizenship roll of the Choctaw Nation in Oklahoma. It 
includes those finally identified on any approved of rolls of 
Mississippi Choctaws and also includes those Choctaw Indians 
who, on July 1, 1902, were resident in their former homes in 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana, and their descendants. 


Military Affairs Committee—Military Center 
Around San Antonio, Tex.—Army Posts, 
Arsenals, Aviation Fields, Camps, Great 
Maneuvering Grounds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 3, 1938 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to place in the 
Recorp certain matter concerning my district. Inasmuch as 
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my district constitutes the greatest military center in Amer- 
ica, it ought to be of general interest. Concentrated there 
are Army posts, arsenals, aviation fields, military camps, 
and great maneuvering grounds. 

When I first came to Congress I had been told that a 
vigorous stand for peace would be detrimental to my “politi- 
cal fortunes,” since I lived in a military district. However, I 
have worked hard for peace and I find that my constituents 
are like any others in America—they want peace above 
everything else—probably more so, because we who live there 
know more about the ravages of war than any section in 
America. 

PEACE OR MILITARY; STUDENTS NO LONGER TAKE PACIFIST OATHS 

When I first came here it seemed that there was an irrec- 
oncilable difference between an attitude of peace and of 
representing a military district. Because I would make 
speeches in favor of antiaircraft guns, seacoast defenses, and 
a sufficient and modern Army, I would get letters telling me 
that I was a “militarist.” On the other hand, my own con- 
stituents have always applauded any connection or activity 
of mine to promote peace. 

I find that the extreme pacifism in the Nation has prac- 
tically died out. Students no longer take oaths to refuse 
military service. There are those who hold to the pacifist 
theory of no defense at all, but they are very few in number. 

GOOD-NEIGHBOR POLICY AND REASONABLE NATIONAL DEFENSE 

I have come to the conclusion that the attitude in a world 
like this should be to have a friendly feeling toward all the 
world, with a good-neighbor policy in international affairs, 
and since people are still human, to have reasonable national 
defense. That we are spending too much on the Army and 
Navy goes without saying, but how these budgets can be 
reduced in times like these, I do not know. 

Since the League of Nations has so unhappily failed, I 
believe that collective security is impossible at this time. 
Therefore it will be necessary for us to observe neutrality, 
with certain exceptions. 

THIS NATION SHOULD PREVENT ANY MILITARY AGGRESSION ON AMERICAN 
CONTINENTS 

One exception should be our relations with all the nations 
on the American Continents, The spirit of the Monroe Doc- 
trine should be strictly observed, and this Nation should 
never permit any non-American nation to set foot on any 
part of American soil, and by that I mean any part of North, 
South, or Central America. 

In connection: with that, I have introduced House Joint 
Resolution 680, for the establishment of the Department of 
Latin American Friendly Relations in our State Department. 
It provides for the exchange of students and professors, the 
sending of additional students of ours to Mexico and South 
America, economic and business cooperation, mutual de- 
fense, and to establish a radio station by this Nation. 

I am absolutely convinced that all of that bill embodies the 
best of established Latin American policy, none of it being 
original on my part, with the exception of the radio station. 

In connection with the short-wave radio station to com- 
pete with Fascist powers, I am doubtful. I believe that the 
private radio stations of America should be given an oppor- 
tunity to serve this country, but that if heavy competition 
from foreign governments continues we may be forced to 
establish a short-wave radio station. 

LET US COMPETE PEACEABLY WITH ALL FOREIGN NATIONS 

I believe that our attitude should be that no foreign power 
should set political or military foot on any part of American 
soil, but we should not attempt by force to prevent any 
power, Fascist or otherwise, from honest economic competi- 
tion. In fact, with our good-neighbor policy, we should be 
willing to trade and compete with every nation in the world 
on a peaceful basis. 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY? NOT NOW; BUT DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 

Although I have said that collective security is impossible 
at this time, I believe that we should have an international 
disarmament conference. In that connection I have intro- 
duced a bill which has had little success at this session of 
Congress, but which I hope to push at the next session if 
I return. 
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It is House Joint Resolution 598, to request the President 
of the United States to obtain an international arms confer- 
ence. It is known as the King-Maverick resolution, and, as 
far as I am concerned, I believe it should have been adopted 
this session. It could not have done any harm whatever, 
and may have done some good. I regret the futile attitude 
of many Americans who say that such a conference would 
be useless; I believe it may serve the cause of world peace. 

But getting back to the matter of national defense, in my 
district are the greatest air fields in America—Randolph, the 
primary flying center; Kelly, for which large appropriations 
have been made this session, and which is being developed 
as the advanced flying school; Duncan Field, side by side with 
Kelly, a great mechanical unit; and Brooks Field, which is a 
tactical part of the military forces. 

ESTABLISH AERONAUTICAL ACADEMY AND AVIATION TRAINING 


Because of concentration of our activities in my district 
since the World War, I naturally know something about 
aviation. Besides, I am a member of the Aviation Sub- 
committee of the Military Affairs Committee, and I consider 
the work interesting and important. In this connection, I 
have introduced H. R. 10350, for the creation of a United 
States Aeronautical Academy and for the promotion of avia- 
tion training over the United States. 

This aviation bill has not even had hearings this year, but 
I have an understanding with my committee that hearings 
will be held next year. This bill has received enormous sup- 
port from individuals and organizations over the country, 
and has been approved in hundreds of newspaper editorials 
over the country. 

I have served on the Military Affairs Committee for 4 years, 
and that service has been very pleasant. The committee 
on which I serve, with seniority indicated, is as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, COMMITTEE ON MILITARY 
AFFAIRS, SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 
1. A. J. May, Kentucky, chairman, 
2. R. Ewing Thomason, Texas. 
8. Dow W. Harter, Ohio. 
4. Charles I. Faddis, Pennsylvania. 
5. Clarence W. Turner, Tennessee. 
. Andrew Edmiston, West Virgini 
Edwin M. Schaefer, Iilinois. 
. J. Joseph Smith, Connecticut. 
. Matthew J. Merritt, New York. 
. Maury Maverick, Texas. 
. Prank J. G. Dorsey, Pennsylvania. 
. John M. Costello, California. 
. J. Mark Wilcox, Florida. 
. G, Heyward Mahon, Jr., South Carolina, 
. C. Arthur Anderson, Missouri, 
Stephen Pace, Georgia. 
. Overton Brooks, Louisiana. 
Paul J. Kvale, Minnesota. 
. Walter G. Andrews, New York. 
Dewey Short, Missouri. 
L. C. Arends, Illinois. 
. Charles R. Clason, Massachusetts. 
. Albert G. Rutherford, Pennsylvania, 
. J. Parnell Thomas, New Jersey. 
. Samuel W. King, Hawaii. 
Kenneth Anderson, clerk. 
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A Constitutional Commission and Comparative 
Constitutional Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM CLARK, OF NEW JERSEY, 
MAY 18, 1938 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following radio address 
made by Hon. William Clark, senior United States district 
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judge for the district of New Jersey, on May 18, 1938, entitled 
“Constitutional Commission and Comparative Constitutional 
Law.” There are also included herewith the introductory 
remarks of Hon. Hugh Gordon Miller, chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Federal Bar Association of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut on commission to study proposals to 
amend Federal Constitution. 


The Chairman (Mr. Miller). Ladies and gentlemen, we stand 
today midway between the sesquicentennial of the adoption of 
our Constitution, which occurred last year, and the sesquicen- 
tennial, next year, of the actual inauguration of our Govern- 
ment. In celebrating let us reappraise as well as reaffirm our 
democratic institutions. 

Because of the important part played by them in the inaugura- 
tion of our great democracy, all lawyers of the country are deeply 
interested in furthering any statesmanlike suggestion having in 
view the continuance and safeguarding of our free institutions, 
along the basic lines laid down by the fathers, and in such a 
manner as will meet the necessities of our people, insuring neces- 
sary evolution without revolution. 

At the celebration of the sesquicentennial of our Constitution 
by the Federal Bar Association last year, Hon. William Clark, 
senior United States district judge of New Jersey, delivered an 
interesting address in which he called attention to the fact that 
the United States had overlooked, up to this point, scientific 
study of federation of States, past and present, especially those 
having written constitutions. 

He called attention to the permanent commissions which our 
good neighbor, the Dominion of Canada, and that other great self- 
governing Commonwealth, Australia, both nations like ourselves, 
abhorring dictators and dedicated to the ideals of democracy, 
have successfully adopted. 

As a result, a resolution was adopted by the association recit- 
ing the problem of the necessary and progressive evolution of our 
Constitution to meet the changing conditions of this relatively 
new country in a changing world, a world badly upset in the ter- 
rible backwash of the great World War. That resolution recited 
in effect that the situation had become pressing and fraught with 
unnecessary embarrassment as evidenced in the senatorial debate 
over the United States Supreme Court enlargement issue. The 
resolution called attention to the fact that evolution by funda- 
mental changes of the Constitution, should not be hurriedly done, 
but that all proposals for such changes should be first studied 
carefully and handled in a deliberative nonpartisan manner. 

A committee was appointed to present to Congress an act pro- 
viding for such a permanent commission to study proposed 
amendments, same to be nonpartisan with adequate powers. We 
recall the fact that in the first session of the last Congress 141 
amendments to our Constitution were formally proposed; many of 
these proposals were important and should have been canvassed 
and studied on their merits. 

On March 28, Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, veteran member of the 
Judiciary Committee, from New York, introduced in the House, at 
our request, such an act, prepared by our committee. To sound 
out opinion, we printed and distributed our resolution, and the 
response was so encouraging that we determined to fur- 
ther; and now for the first time, with the aid of the facilities of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, we are presenting our sug- 

country. Will you write us or your Senators and 
Congressmen if you approve? 

I have the honor now to present Judge William Clark, a dis- 
tinguished and progressive jurist and a member of the Federal 
Bar Association of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, who 
will discuss such a commission. 

Judge CLARK. Mr. Miller, I am grateful to you, to the committee 
of the Federal Bar Association, of which you are and 

ity to speak 


to the Columbia Broadcasting System for this opportuni 
to the radio audience on a subject which has interested me for a 
number of years. That subject is comparative constitutional law. 
The odiousness of comparison has always seemed to me another 
on of the much publicized inferiority complex. By the 


the critical examination of existing analogies. 
constitutional wisdom in these days of abandoned democracies is 
self-evident, For that reason EMANUEL CELLER, Of 
New York, is to be congratulated upon the recent introduction 
in the Congress of an act which provides for a commission to 
study our Constitution and to conduct that study on the basis 
of a comparison of our Constitution with the constitutions of 
other federations. We hope that it will be possible to press this 
act for passage at the next session. 

You remember the poet’s couplet: 


“For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whate'er is best administered, is best.” 


As often it involves some sacrifice of reason for rhyme. Par- 
ticularly is this true in its application to federal governments. 
This is not the place to discuss the more technical aspects of the 
exceedingly technical device of federalism or the intriguing ques- 
tions of jurisprudence centering around the nature and division 
of sovereignty. Suffice it to say that a federation being an agree- 
ment to surrender power involves the adoption of that rigid docu- 
ment we call a constitution to define the surrender. This rigid- 
ness—or, to put it another way, difficulty in changing—gives 
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corresponding importance to the form of the original document 
or constitution. Upon a wise surrender or reservation—in other 
words, upon a wise distribution of powers—the effective operation 
of any federal government must depend. 

Once we recognize this substance in the form we must realize 
that the essence of constitutional study is by comparison. The 
draftsmen of our Constitution realized it. The Federalist and Madi- 

- gon’s Journal of the Convention’s Debates are replete with refer- 
ences to the federations which existed before 1787 and the 
founding fathers learned many lessons from the experiences of 
the Amphictyonic Council, the Achaian and Ætolian Leagues, the 
United ovinces of The Netherlands and the Swiss and Belgic 
Confederacies. In fact, both Madison and Hamilton quoted freely 
from the Abbe Malby, the author of the standard book on the 
ancient confederations. 

. Since our Constitution was drafted by the comparative method, 
is it wise to ignore that method in our consideration of its opera- 
tion and possible improvement? Particularly is it wise in view of 
the inevitable increase in the size of the available laboratory? A 
surprising number even of lawyers seem unconscious of the amount 

of that increase. In the world today we have 10 large federa- 
tions, 4 in the British dominions—Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
and India—and besides, Switzerland, the Weimar Republic, Mex- 
ico, and three South American republics. 

The drafting of each one of these constitutions was accom- 
panied by a vast amount of discussion of the problem of effective 
distribution of power and the effective definition of that distri- 
bution. In addition to the actual discussion in the drafting bodies, 
there is also a large amount of literature by the political scientists 
of the times and countries concerned. In the successive conven- 
tions and in the cumulative literature the principal thesis is 
the effort to learn by experience, and the experience is that of 
other federations. More than that, in two of the British federa- 
tions (easier by reason of language to consider) we have not only 
the a priori draftings but also ex post facto studies of operation. 

The constitution of Australia, modeled largely on our own, was 
adopted in 1901. Twenty-five years later its inefficient operation 
brought about the appointment of a commission to examine into 
and report on the causes of this failure of original wisdom. The 
commission sat for a year and took 5,000 pages of testimony. The 
witnesses were experts in every phase of modern life. They 
described the operation of the constitution in their particular field 
and suggested methods for its improvement. As a result, the 
commission, in a 300-page report, recommended many vital amend- 
ments. 

In Canada a special committee of Parliament was appointed 
in 1935 and directed to make a study of the British North America 
Act (the Canadian Constitution). This committee and its suc- 
cessors have not completed their work. The words of their desig- 
nations are significant. They are: “To study and report on the 
best method by which the Dominion Government may be given 
adequate power to deal effectively with urgent economic problems 
which are essentially national in scope.“ 

Congressman CELLER’s proposed legislation follows the precedent 
set by these other two large English-speaking federations. It 
offers, in my opinion, a sound departure from our traditional 
method of amending our Constitution—namely, proffer an amend- 
ment first and discuss it afterward. It goes back to the method 
of the Founding Fathers. They discussed and they compared 
before they submitted. 

The country has become increasingly conscious of their Con- 
stitution. They have puzzled as to what to do about that 
consciousness. I believe the answer lies in the education and di- 
rection of groping by the public exploration of Federal constitu- 
tions and their practical operation. Thomas Jefferson so indi- 
cated, saying in 1816: 

“Some men look at constitutions with sanctimonious reverence, 
and deem them like the Ark of the Covenant—too sacred to be 
touched. They ascribe to the men of the preceding age a wisdom 
more than human, and suppose what they did to be beyond 
amendment, 

“I knew that age well; I belonged to it, and labored with it. It 
deserved well of its country. It was very like the present, but 
without the experience of the present; and forty years of experi- 
ence in government is worth a century of book reading; and 
this they would say themselves were they to rise above the dead.” 


A New Federal Land Pattern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, on the 28th of 
this month the act of Congress to conserve all the remain- 
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ing 142,000,000 acres of our public domain throughout the 
western States, and to bring about the orderly use of it, 
and to stabilize the livestock industry throughout those 
States, will be 4 years old. 

By reason of the fact that I labored very earnestly for 
many years with other western Members to bring about the 
enactment of that law, and it was finally passed in my 
name and is commonly referred to as the Taylor Grazing 
Act, I feel it appropriate to continue my custom of making 
a few remarks on the progress of the administration of that 
law on its fourth anniversary. I have always taken a great 
interest in this matter because my home has been on the 
range or in the range country all my life. I have spent 
practically all of my time for the past 42 years, 12 in the 
Colorado State Senate and 30 in Congress, representing the 
inhabitants of the range country in western Colorado and 
in trying to protect their interests. I served several years 
on the Public Lands Committee and ever since then on the 
Appropriations Committee. 

For many years we western Members were chiefly con- 
cerned with the homesteader and his needs and in trying 
to dispose of the title to public land so as to get it into 
private ownership and on the tax rolls of the various States. 
This effort had spent itself in 1934, and practically all of 
the remaining 165,000,000 acres of unappropriated and un- 
reserved public domain which was left was the driest of dry 
desert land, and 95 percent of it was situated where the 
annual rainfall is less than 15 inches per year and hence 
was noncultivable. In fact, the remaining public land was 
fit for grazing only when used to supplement other land and 
water privately controlled. This interrelation of private and 
public land was responsible for the famous clause in section 
3 of the act which directs that preferences in grazing privi- 
leges shall go to those who have land and water dependent 
upon the public land for their proper use. 

Now, after 4 years of an effective and complete adminis- 
tration of this act, we can with a fair degree of certainty 
interpret its meaning and predict its outcome. 

Every acre of the 120,000,000 acres in the 49 present graz- 
ing districts in the 10 Western States has been appraised and 
allotted under restrictions which safeguard the sustained 
yield of the grass, to some individual, group of individuals, or 
community in such a way as to augment the use of their 
private land and water with ample provision for the welfare 
of the sustained population of game, animals, and birds. 
A method of annual licenses was devised in order to work 
out by trial and experiment and the best rules and system of 
administration before issuing term permits, and this year a 
Federal range code was promulgated which is based on the 
results of the previous 3 years’ experiences. This year in 
1 grazing district in each of the 10 States affected annual 
licenses will ripen into term permits of not more than 10 
years’ duration. The entire public range is being rapidly 
surveyed and classified for its proper use and rehabilitation, 
and the thousands of private properties dependent thereon 
are likewise being appraised. 

This unprecedented accomplishment has come about, in my 
judgment, largely because of the new method which was used 
by the Secretary of the Interior in administering the act. 
Instead of asking for a large, new Federal bureau to be created 
and get acquainted with the situation on the open range, he 
invited the inhabitants to cooperate with a small directory 
force of the Division of Grazing and to divide the grazing 
districts into precincts which were natural range areas, and 
each such precinct to elect a representative of the cattlemen 
and sheepmen who was cognizant of local conditions, people, 
and operations to assist in the issuance of grazing licenses. 
Not since the administration of the Selective Service Act in 
1917 has the Federal Government asked for such complete 
local cooperation, and now, just as they did in wartime, the 
local people have embraced the opportunity to assist in work- 
ing out their local problems. Today there are 666 locally 
elected district advisers, as they are called, in the 49 grazing 
districts. These men are all actual stockmen who live and 
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operate on the public range. When in session, they are regu- 
larly paid members of the Department of the Interior, and, 
although their powers are advisory only and final authority 
is retained in the Secretary of the Interior, their knowledge 
and advice have been the greatest contributing factor to the 
success of the work. 

What kind of a land pattern is being worked out on the 
public land which will insure proper use of the dependent 
private land and water and also protect and preserve the 
public range? As far as I have been able to find out, it is 
something entirely new and unique in the history of land use, 
and because of the great permanence of land patterns I have 
taken the opportunity to look into the matter. A land pat- 
tern means the size and shape of an agricultural land urit. 
When once established, it seems to have about the longest 
life of any institution which man creates here on earth. 
Although Europe has been nationalistic in the extreme for 
several hundred years, its land patterns are still largely feu- 
dalistic in pattern. Conquering armies and changes in gov- 
ernment seem to have little effect on land patterns. Franco 
and the Japanese may conquer Spain and China, but the 
chances are strong that the least changed of anything in those 
countries will be their land patterns. 

Now, in the United States a land pattern was wisely set 
as to shape by the rectangular system of surveys advocated in 
the Continental Congress by Thomas Jefferson. For 150 
years all farm units made up of public land have been a 
collection of squares, and those who fly back and forth 
across this broad land often remark on the regular checker- 
board effect which this pattern makes, especially in the 
Middle West, where the boundary lines are plainly marked 
by roads, fences, hedges, and cultivation. 

Rectangular squares are not practicable on the desert, and 
accordingly, while the old public-land sections, townships, 
and ranges are used to describe the unit, the pattern itself 
is on a far different form. 

From southern New Mexico and Arizona, where grazing 
is year long and snow is unknown, to northern Montana and 
Idaho, where snow is so abundant as to limit grazing to a 
few months, there have been developed by the pioneers and 
settlers of those regions various types and kinds of private 
land, waters, and facilities to make use of the public range. 
Thus in New Mexico grazing district No. 5, which is a stretch 
of desert 80 by 50 miles in extent, without one bit of natural 
living water in it, the inhabitants have developed 319 water- 
ing places which completely service the adjacent public 
range, and the problem there was to divide and apportion 
such waters. In Colorado grazing district No. 6, which is in 
my congressional district, there are several natural rivers, 
streams, and springs, and the driest portions are covered 
with just enough snow in winter to serve as water for the 
stock, but not enough to prevent grazing. In that district 
the control of private land where stock may be fed or grazed 
when not on the public range is necessary to round out a 
year-long livestock operation, and for that reason in that 
district such land occupies the important position for a pref- 
erence right which water has in New Mexico. I recently 
examined maps showing the land pattern being worked out 
in these two districts, which are the first to the completely 
surveyed, and found a most interesting and unique land 
pattern. Every size and shape unit was worked out to give 
proper use to the water servicing the public land or the 
private land complementing the public land. A jigsaw puzzle 
is the closest illustration I can think of, and yet there is 
nothing haphazard about the lines and patterns worked out. 
Every turn and twist means a natural boundary or operation 
limit. The details are determined only after a complete 
scientific mapping of the area and then a submission by 
units to community groups who use such land. Thus, in 
a truly American way, is a new land pattern being produced 
by the Taylor Grazing Act; and I frankly acknowledge being 
proud to have my name used in connection with it, because 
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I believe the pattern is one made with regard to the prin- 
ciples of English justice, American common sense, and west- 
ern pioneer principles which, I believe, will be a combination 
to last for many generations to come. 

I have been personally familiar with range conditions in 
Colorado for the past 57 years. When I think of the gorgeous 
growth of grass throughout the mountains, foothills, and 
valleys everywhere and every summer and see the barren 
conditions of many of those same places today, it seems like 
tragedy. One of the saddest features is the practical de- 
struction of all the ground-nesting bird life throughout that 
region, The grass protected their nests and their young. 
What few sage hens and grouse and many other that are left 
have to lay their eggs practically in the dust, and, of course, 
they are eaten by the coyotes, squirrels, chipmunks, and 
hawks, and even if they are able to hatch the eggs the young 
birds are eaten before they are able to fly. I am trying in the 
Taylor Grazing Act to restore the grass on those vast denuded 
areas. What the livestock industry of the West most needs is 
more grass. I believe we are on the way to bringing it back. 

I have always been inspired by the memorable tribute to 
grass written by former United States Senator John J. Ingalls, 
of Kansas, one of the most brilliant minds our Nation has 
ever produced. It has been published millions of times and 
in nearly all languages. It is worth repeating again, and I 
know every stockman will be pleased to read it again. I will 
close my remarks by inserting that eloquent and marvelous 
eulogy entitled: 

“Grass” 

(By John J. Ingalls, late United States Senator from Kansas) 

Next in importance to the divine profusion of water, light, and 
air, those three physical facts which render existence possible, may 
be reckoned the universal beneficence of grass. Lying in the sun- 
shine among the buttercups and dandelions of May, scarcely higher 
in intelligence than the minute tenants of that mimic wilderness, 
our earliest recollections are of grass; and when the fitful fever is 
ended, and the foolish wrangle of the market and forum is closed, 
grass heals over the scar which our descent into the bosom of the 
8 nee made, and the carpet of the infant becomes the blanket of 

e dead. 

Grass is the forgiveness of Nature—her constant benediction. 
Fields trampled with battle, saturated with blood, torn with ruts of 
cannon, grow green again with grass and carnage is forgotten. 
Streets abandoned by traffic become grass-grown, like rural lanes, 
and are obliterated. Forests decay, harvests perish, flowers vanish, 
but grass is immortal. Beleaguered by the sullen hosts of winter, 
it withdraws into the impregnable fortress of its subterranean 
vitality and emerges upon the solicitation of spring. Sown by the 
winds, by wandering birds, propagated by the subtle horticulture 
of the elements which are its ministers and servants, it softens the 
rude outlines of the world. It invades the solitude of deserts, 
climbs the inaccessible slopes and pinnacles of mountains, and 
modifies the history, character, and destiny of nations. 

Unobtrusive and patient, it has immortal vigor and aggression. 
Banished from the thoroughfares and fields, it bides it time to 
return, and when vigilance is relaxed or the dynasty has perished 
it silently resumes the throne from which it has been expelled, but 
which it never abdicates. It bears no blazonry of bloom to charm 
the senses with fragrance or splendor, but its homely hue is more 
enchanting than the lily or the rose. It yields no fruit in earth 
or air, yet, should its harvest fail for a single year, famine would 
depopulate the world. 


Discussion of Naval Armaments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, during the time when the 
billion-dollar Roosevelt naval authorization bill was being 
debated pro and con by the House membership, I assumed 
that the real purpose of the President in seeking the en- 
largement of the Nation’s first line of defense up to treaty 
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limits was not because he was intent upon entering an inter- 
national armaments race or preparing for war with some 
undetermined enemy country. On the contrary, the Presi- 
dent’s idea and purpose was a sane and practical method of 
forcing an international conference with the object of naval 
limitation. 

This authorization bill will not build a single battleship 
the size of a rowboat without additional congressional au- 
thority in the form of an appropriation bill. This billion- 
dollar navy on paper, however, will be the ace trump card 
which the President will deal to America, his partner, at the 
table of international sharps. If they will play a straight, 
friendly game, all well and good; we will stay and raise the 
ante on limitation every time. If, on the other hand, some 
pauper is bluffing or playing a crooked game, we will cash 
our chips and go home. Congress will then authorize the 
money to build, and we will have a navy second to none. We 
will have seen their hands, and our players, wise to the other 
fellow's game, will not be caught off guard, as we once were 
during Harding’s administration in a crooked game when 
marked cards were used against us. 

It was then we lost the greatest naval battle of all time, 
and we were accommodating enough to sink our own fleet. 
America and her partner in this contemplated international 
conference game, warned against playing with strangers, 
profiting by previous experience, and having a real poker-face 
combination to match wits with the sharps, will either win 
in a game of scaling down navies of the bellicose powers or 
we will then proceed with appropriations with which to carry 
out the naval authorization. 

Mr. Speaker, I am as peaceful by nature as any Member 
on this floor. I am a practical pacifist who prefers peace to 
war; one who will make concessions and sacrifices for the 
sake of maintaining international amity. I am, however, 
practical enough to see the need of preparation for self- 
preservation when my neighbor is ill disposed to be reason- 
able, when he seeks to misinterpret my every intention, and 
secretly, even openly, arms against me and mine, 

I want to predict, Mr. Speaker, that an international naval 
armaments conference will be held and that the passage of 
the naval bill will contribute a great deal toward its success 
in scaling down the battle fleets of the powers. If not, we 
will have a navy, a navy numerically and in every other 
way equal to the best navy in the world. 


My Bill To Reduce Fees in Naturalization 
Proceedings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have offered a bill (H. R. 
9907) for the purpose of facilitating the naturalization of 
aliens. Ofttimes complaint is heard about tardiness of 
aliens in perfecting naturalization, but the complainants as 
often fail to consider the high cost of naturalization— 
especially in these days of depression, when every dollar is 
precious. 

I believe naturalization should be made easy as to cost— 
within the reach of the pocketbooks of the lowliest alien. 
If the alien and declarant has satisfied all conditions as to 
morality, patriotism, and complete understanding of his 
oath of allegiance, the question of monied fee should not 
bar him. The present fee of $7.50 is entirely too high. It 
buys, in these days of economic privation, shoes for the 
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children and food that might otherwise mean starvation 
of loved ones. 

In addition, this bill will give deserved and needed relief 
to some 4,000,000 aliens, most of whom have spent years in 
this country and are now well past middle age, and enables 
them to attain their rightful and legal status as citizens. 

My bill would reduce from $7.50 to $2 the cost of pro- 
curing naturalization papers. 

The present fee, it is true, does not seem prohibitive and 
is probably no hardship upon the restricted number of immi- 
grants who now come into this country on consular visas. 
They are required to have the necessary fees before they 
come here. 

Iam thinking particularly about the 4,000,000 elderly people 
who came here years ago when this country was glad to have 
foreigners for hard, manual labor at low wages. 

Many of them came; they worked hard, and many of them 
put off naturalization. Now they find they are discriminated 
against at every turn they attempt. It is almost impossible 
for them to get jobs in private industry or with the Govern- 
ment because they are not legally citizens. They are almost 
completely barred from W. P. A. employment; they face 
steadily augmented threats to bar them from relief; they are 
denied old-age pensions in many States. In California, courts 
recently denied citizenship to aged applicants on the ground 
that their only purpose was to become eligible for old-age 
pensions. 

Most of these persons have done valuable work in help- 
ing to build up this country. They have supported and 
educated families of good citizens; they have paid taxes; 
many of them even served their country in war—but that 
did not make them citizens. 

It is for these elderly people that this bill is intended. 
They are now in such straitened circumstances that the 
difference between $7.50 and $2 is a very broad chasm. It 
will not mean very much to the Government, but it means 
everything to these people. 

They are in fact citizens and have been for years. I want 
to remove this obstacle to their becoming legally citizens. 

It should here be pointed out that in some cases the cost 
of naturalization is from $10 to $40 or $50, if registry cer- 
tificates are required and witnesses’ expenses paid. 

The year 1937 was the first since 1930 when immigration 
has exceeded emigration. In the last 6 years, the number 
of immigrants has been exceeded by the number who have 
departed from this country by 223,540, according to Lavor 
Department figures. 

Harry Hopkins, W. P. A. Administrator, recently told 
Joun J. Cocuran, chairman of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in Executive Departments, that to discharge legally 
entered aliens from the W. P. A. programs would deny 
W. P. A. benefits to more than 160,000 American citizens, 
most of whom are children of aliens. Two-thirds of alien 
W. P. A, workers have dependent children he said. 

At this point, I should like to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
Wednesday, May 25: 

REDUCE THE NATURALIZATION FEE 


Much energy has been devoted to urging the naturalization of 
all aliens living in the United States. Rarely is it found that 
indifference is responsible for their failure to take out papers; 
oftener this is caused by inability to meet the educational require- 
ments, by red tape, long delays, and high fees. A bill has been 
introduced in the House to overcome the last-named difficulty, 
which has proved an impassable barrier in many instances. 

The present fee is from $7.50 to $10, plus an additional $10 if a 
certificate of registration is required. Up to 1929, the fee was $5, 
so we have the anomaly of a higher charge in a time of depression 
than during prosperity. Under the pending bill, introduced by 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER, of New York, the fee would be 
reduced to $2. 

Many of the 4,000,000 ts in this country require vir- 
tually every cent for the necessities of life; for them, the present 
fee is excessive. Its reduction would have the highly desirable 
result of speeding the process of Americanization. 
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Public Health—Great Military Hospital at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex—Army Library in Wash- 
ington the Medical Library of America—Cancer 
Institute—War Against Venereal Disease—We 
Go Forward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, my experiences in the past 
21 years have brought me close to suffering and disease— 
suffering and disease which can be very largely eliminated. 
Before coming to Congress I saw much public health work. 

At a little clinic in my own county, by the help of a young 
doctor, I saw the horrible ravages of cancer, Before I came 
to Congress I knew of the inadequacy of the base hospital at 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., from which I had been discharged 
as a soldier. 


I 
GREAT MILITARY HOSPITAL AT FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEX. 

So even before I was sworn in, with the help of Senator 
Morris SHEPPARD, I obtained approximately 2½ million dol- 
lars for a new base hospital at Fort Sam Houston. 

Pork barrel? 

If it is, give me that kind of pork. For in the first place, 
the old hospital was a firetrap, hard to keep sanitary, dingy, 
and inconvenient. And if I had known as much as I do 
now about both medicine and how to get around in Washing- 
ton, I would have gotten five million. 

Is this a boastful statement? 

Not altogether; for indeed there should be a military 
hospital of twice the size. 

This hospital is the finest in the world—for the simple 
reason it is just finished. Indeed, it is streamlined, beautiful, 
and modern to the minute. One can hardly realize the ex- 
cellence of this institution, with its set-up and equipment. 

The work done for the soldiers there, practically none of 
them from my district, is of enormous value. From the re- 
search viewpoint, and the accumulation of valuable scientific 
information it is extremely valuable. 

m 
ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY GREATEST IN WORLD 

Following this, here in Washington, I came in contact with 
the Army Medical Library. Superlatives simply do not cover 
a description of this library. For it is unquestionably the 
very greatest of its kind in the entire world. 

Recently our committee had before it a bill to make a per- 
manent, fireproof home for it; in its present condition, books 
which are simply priceless would be lost in a fire. I voted to 
get this bill out of the committee, and we hope to pass the 
bill before the end of this session. 

It must be understood that this library is not just an 
Army library—but it is the medical library of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the library and the last word of 
the medical profession of our country. Doctors call it the 
supreme court of medical information. It has in it a ma- 
jority of the known earliest historical medical works; but it 
keeps up to the minute in its work. 

Every American should know about it. And every Ameri- 
can should demand its support. 

mr 
CANCER INSTITUTE 

My work in helping create this institute gives me greater 
pride than any work of its kind with which I have been con- 
nected. One out of eight of us die of this shocking and hor- 
rible disease. Painful and cruel, it has been known to devas- 
tate human life for over 60 centuries. 
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The work to reduce its terrible mortality rate, to cut down 
suffering, has begun. Research projects through grants-in- 
aid are already in effect. Fine buildings to house the Na- 
tional Institute are now going up at Bethesda, Md. And 
though there is no known cure for cancer, some day the good 
work of this great institute may lead to it. 

Iv 
NATIONAL PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Through my connections with the Cancer Institute I have 
learned to know the work of the United-States Public Health 
Service. It is simply one of the greatest departments of 
our Government. 

Surgeon General Parran is a man and doctor of the 
first class. President Roosevelt had him as the head of the 
health service in the State of New York, and then appointed 
him to his present job. Besides him are many well-trained 
men, who are consecrated to the alleviation of human misery 
by applied intelligence and science. 

Through this unit I also learned something of the abso- 
lutely uncalled for and alarming rate of venereal diseases in 
this country. 

v 
WAR IN AMERICA—-AGAINST VENEREAL DISEASES 


First of all, I found that this Nation suffers proportionally 
and per capita, a hundred times more in venereal diseases 
than the Scandinavian countries. The excessive amount of 
such diseases in my own part of the country simply 
astounded me. 

So with others, I joined in getting the venereal bill en- 
acted. Millions will be spent annually, starting at 3 millions, 
to help stamp out this disease. I am glad to have taken a 
modest part in enacting this legislation. I do not claim any 
special part in this bill, having been much more active 
in helping establish the cancer institute. It was not neces- 
sary; every Member of both Houses of Congress voted for it. 

V 
CONCLUSION 


Whereas the pursuit of health has received tremendous 
advance in the Roosevelt administration—in my opinion far 
the greatest in our national history—this work must be 
greatly extended. It is not fair for a child to be born with a 
disease, or to contract a disease, and go through life in pain 
and misery, when it can be prevented. It is not fair to the 
people to permit the spreading of epidemics and plagues by 
which their lives will be struck down, 

In work like this, a Representative can have a feeling of 
consecration to his job. For in this there is no sweating, 
bellowing, demagoging, and insincerity. In it is the shining 
light of science and humanity. 


The Case of the Oil Lamp Against Rural 
Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LAWRENCE E. IMHOFF 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. IMHOFF. Mr. Speaker, before becoming a public 
servant of the people, I spent the greater part of my life on 
the farm. Having witnessed the many trials and tribula- 
tions of the farmer, I have been vitally interested in the 
legislation, as well as the work, of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, created by virtue of legislation approved by 
the President on May 20, 1936. 

I feel that the R. E. A. should be commended for the splen- 
did efforts put forth and the results accomplished. 
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The American farm is a combination home and factory. 
During many months of the year work begins in the house 
and in the barn long before daylight, and the last chores are 
not finished until long after dark. Thousands of factories 
over the land are as bright as day at 4 a. m. or at 10 p. m. 
Some homes, too, for that matter. How about the farm- 
house or the barn? Did you ever try to darn socks by 
a kerosene lamp, or milk a cow or curry a horse with an oil 
lantern hanging on a nearby nail? I believe the farmers 
and their families are tired of trying to run their farm 
business with kerosene lamps and smoking lanterns. 

Electricity means a great deal more on the farm than in 
the city home. It means running water, for one thing, an 
emancipation from the centuries-old drudgery of pumping 
and carrying water. Electricity means as much on the farm 
as it does in industry, where it has revolutionized methods 
and practices. Electricity brings to the farm the little lux- 
uries and comforts by which we measure our civilization. 
And yet electric service was denied to millions of our people 
through no wish or fault of theirs. 

To meet this challenging situation, the Congress included 
rural electrification among the purposes for which the 
emergency relief program of 1935 might be used. The Presi- 
dent, on May 11, 1935, issued an administrative order creating 
a Rural Electrification Administration with broad powers to 
formulate a program and put it into effect. 

The program had for its primary purpose the lending of 
money to qualified agencies for the construction of rural- 
electrification facilities in areas without service. It has had 
the effect also of stimulating rural extensions by private 
utilities, on more favorable terms, and has encouraged the 
more liberal and more effective use of electricity on farms. 

This program developed such promise during its first year 
that the Congress enacted the Norris-Rayburn Act, or the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936. That act provides a 10- 
year program of lending Federal funds for rural electrification 
to serve persons not receiving service. During the first year 
of that 10-year program, the act authorized the lending of 
$50,000,000 to projects by R. E. A., which in turn borrowed 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. For each of 
the succeeding 9 years, the act authorized an appropriation 
for loans amounting to $40,000,000 a year. During the next 
fiscal year, the actual appropriation will amount to $40,- 
000,000, and, in addition, $100,000,000 of funds will be loaned 
for rural electrification. 

Under the terms of the act, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration lends money to finance the entire cost of rural- 
electrification facilities in rural areas. These loans are made 
at the same rate of interest as is paid by the Government on 
its long-term obligations—about 3 percent—and are amor- 
tized over a period of 20 years. 

Where little more than 1 American farm in 10 had elec- 
tricity when R. E. A. was established in the spring of 1935, 
today, roughly, 1 in 6, or about 18 percent, have at their 
command this “universal servant.” Since R. E. A. was cre- 
ated, rural electrification in the United States has become 
a dynamic movement. The gap between urban and rural 
standards of living is closing. 

This is the national situation. Now, let us see what part 
Ohio is playing in this great program. 

When R. E. A. was created, Ohio was considerably above 
the average in percentage of farms served with electricity. 
A much more important factor, however, was the more 
than 200,000 Ohio farms which did not have service. Ohio 
farmers were well aware of that condition and were quick 
to take advantage of the Federal Government facilities. The 
first group of projects announced by R. E. A. included one 
in Ohio, and that one has been followed by more than a score 
of others. With allotments of $7,300,000, Ohio tops the list. 
My own district is headquarters for two projects sponsored 
by the Belmont Electric Cooperative, Inc., of St. Clairsville, 
and by the Carroll Electric Cooperative, Inc., of Dellroy. 
These projects are small at present—126 and 135 miles of 
line, respectively—but each is now developing additional ter- 
ritory and has every expectation of adding hundreds of addi- 
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tional customers to its system. I am putting forth every 
effort in behalf of other counties comprising.my congres- 
sional district and have reason to believe that they will also 
receive electrical service in the not far distant future. 

Power companies have not been idle. They have built 
hundreds of miles of rural line in Ohio, and are still doing so. 

The result of all this program, directly or indirectly attrib- 
utable to the R. E. A. drive, is to bring service to many, many 
Ohio farms where electricity was lacking 3 years ago. The 
latest estimate made by R. E. A. shows that a year ago the 
number of unserved farms in Ohio had already dropped to 
about 165,000, and the new funds available to R. E. A. insures 
a substantial and continuing decline in that figure in the 
immediate future. 


Do Not Let the National Guard Be the Private 
Army of Big Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I have had 
introduced into the Record several extensions of remarks with 
reference to the bills I have introduced which would curb 
the activity of the National Guard in labor disputes, would 
give it back to the people as an instrument solely for their 
preservation, and in no way an instrument toward their de- 
struction. At this time I wish to amplify my contention that 
the American people do not want their militia in any respect 
to play the role of handmaiden to tyranny. By pertinent his- 
torical examples I will show that when the National Guard 
is involved in labor disputes it plays just such a despotic role. 

COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Back in 1916 the Commission on Industrial Relations cre- 
ated by the act of August 23, 1912, published a report. This 
document, although its pages are now yellowish and brittle, is 
full of relevant data and sound reasoning about the abuses 
to which a declaration of martial law subjects the majority 
of a given community. With such declaration the ordinary 
State constitutional guaranties evaporate, the fundamental 
rights of habeas corpus vaporizes, offenses which are actually 
within the ambit of civil court jurisdiction are swept into 
military courts. Voluminous footnotes in this report tell ot a 
comparison of the action of the judiciary where the military 
had been active in labor and nonlabor cases. (See Report, 
pp. 49-50, footnotes Nos. 3, 4, 1.) The Commission found 
that in nonlabor cases the judiciary almost without exception 
protested against the exercise of arbitrary power and at- 
tempted to limit it, while in the cases involving labor dis- 
putes a virtual carte blanche was given to military authority. 

NATIONAL GUARD MARTIAL LAW DESTROYS DEMOCRACY 

I have given examples in previous remarks to support my 
assertion that the inevitable result of such usurpation of 
power means total curtailment of freedom for workers dur- 
ing the declaration of martial law. I have mentioned the 
abandonment of civil-court sessions, the banning of all as- 
sembling, even in union halls, the erection of military lines 
and zones, the herding of prisoners into concentration camp 
pens, the disregard of a National Guard official of a court 
order obtained by a union attorney, and other similar fia- 
grant offenses against constitutional freedom. Nor did events 
in the 1937 steel strike differ in spirit from the scene in a 
strike in Colorado in 1904. When military officers were 
finally called into civil court, they surrounded the court- 
house with cavalry and brought soldiers with fixed bayonets 
with them and stationed a Gatling gun in a position com- 
manding the courthouse. Such a scene is unfortunately still 
a symbol of the position assumed by the National Guard in 
relation to civil freedom when there is a labor dispute, It 
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is a dangerous and frightening spectacle for anyone who 
honors and works for the preservation of democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, I find that the activity of the National Guard 
in labor disputes is widespread and partial. I say this fact 
is indisputable. 

EMERGENCY USE OF NATIONAL GUARD SHOULD BE LIMITED . 

The use and the desire to use the National Guard in such 
situations became patent in a discussion in these halls in 
June 1935, when the House passed H. R. 5720, amending 
the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916. This bill gave 
the President power to send officers of the National Guard 
from one State to another for active duty “in an emergency” 
for 15 days without the officers’ consent. The Military Af- 
fairs Committee, reporting favorably on the bill, urged that 
certain emergencies would warrant such an enlargement 
of National Guard power. Mr. Vito Marcantonio at this 
time made it clear that the then current Supreme Court 
decision declaring the N. R. A. unconstitutional was a signal 
for increased hours and decreased wages and that a wave of 
strikes was the inevitable result. He and other Members 
showed that the peacetime emergency was a euphemistic 
phrase meaning labor disturbance, and that the purpose of 
the bill was to use National Guard officers as strikebreakers, 
instead of the gangster thugs usually employed in that 
capacity. 

Again in these halls in February 1936, the strike activity of 
the National Guard was exposed in its true colors, when the 
tremendously increased appropriation for National Guard 
equipment in the Army appropriation bill came up for dis- 
cussion. At this time the activity of the National Guard of 
the several States aiding civil authorities in emergencies for 
the years 1934 and 1935 were inserted in the Recorp. Its 
use in labor disputes is manifold and overwhelms use in other 
emergencies such as floods, capturing escaped convicts, and 
other similar activities. 

; LABOR INTIMIDATION CONTINUES 

The calling of the National Guard in labor disturbances is 
therefore a matter of historical record and a practice which, 
as my previous report of 1937 instances shows, is not ceasing. 
Also a matter of historical record is the appalling fact that 
in almost every case the National Guard has not remained a 
‘neutral protective agency for the people, but has instead as- 
sumed the actual position of strikebreaker. Until most re- 
cently in Minnesota and once last year in Pennsylvania, the 
history of the National Guard has established an almost un- 
broken tradition—the National Guard is called out in a 
strike situation to put down the strike by intimidating the 
strikers. 

EXAMPLES OF GUARD USURPATION OF POWER 

I support this contention with examples taken at random 
from the widespread use of bayonets in strikes in the State of 
Ohio, information carefully gathered by Mr. David Scribner, 
who has made an authoritative study of the subject. As far 
back as 1876 in the Massillon coal strike troops were sent, as 
Gov. Rutherford Hayes so said—as so many labor haters have 
said since“ to protect laborers in their right to work.” Three 
hundred militiamen helped deputies search homes without 
warrants and acted as patrol for strikebreakers—at a cost 
of $34,111.29. Again and again the purpose of calling troops 
is brazenly admitted. In 1887, in the strike of ore handlers 
in Fairport, Lake County, Ohio, the commander of the Na- 
tional Guard reported that he thought “the backbone of the 
trouble can be broken today.” When 3,000 National Guards- 
men were sent in to the streetcar strike in Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1910 ostensibly to quell riots and trouble, the National 
Guard officer himself was forced to admit that “there was 
no general condition of lawlessness nor did their appear to be 
any prearranged riots.” But this protection cost more than 
$115,000. 


THE SAD STORY IN OHIO 


The story continues with horrible and boring regularity to 
the present day. It was in the steel strike in Ohio last year 
that National Guard men were called in Youngstown, 
Warren, Canton, Cleveland, Niles, and Massillon. The fact 
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that the National Guard takes sides was succinctly recorded 
by Gen. William E. Marlin, of the Ohio National Guard, who 
said, according to testimony at the N. L. R. B. hearings of 
Stanley Switter, Massillon chief of police, “This is no time to 
be neutral.” Nor were they neutral, as a record of their 
activity in these regions reveals, 

Even more conclusive proof of the partiality of the Na- 
tional Guard in labor disputes than these examples or the 
fact that it is almost invariably the employer who prevails 
upon the Governor to call them is the increasingly obvious 
tie-up of business interests with the National Guard. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE PARTNERSHIP WITH NATIONAL GUARD 


The New York Post of November 26, 1937, reports that the 
C. I. O. disclosed a $20,000 annual contribution by the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce to the National Guard of Ohio. 
The New York adjutant general, in his 1923 report, is blatant 
and outspoken on the subject. Speaking of recruiting, he 
Says: 

Another effort is being made to erate with the business 
interests in the different localities of the State through the cham- 
bers of commerce and other business organizations. Excellent 
results are being obtained in some cities through this medium. 

Through the making of the guard more attractive in the armories 
and during the summer term of camp duty, and publicity, so that 
the young man can get an idea of the advantages in enlisting, 
and the businessman realizes the insurance the ue is to him, 
trouble will cease with recruiting. 


IN MY HOME CITY LIKEWISE 


Mr. Speaker, I need not stress again the tense situation 
which is precipitated when the National Guard trucks rumble 
in and the helmets shine in the streets. Appearance of troops 
seems to act as a catalytic agent in inducing trouble and 
disturbance and even bloodshed. During a Tacoma, Wash., 
lumber strike the National Guard was called in to duty, al- 
though the President and Mme. Perkins urged their with- 
drawal. A conservative Washington paper reported: 

Five thousand Tacomans shed tears when enveloped in gas for 


strikers; innocent bystanders suffered when they jam strects to 
watch pickets, workers, and police clash. 


TRAINING MILITIAMEN TO COERCE LABOR 


This is but the inevitable result of the very special training 
given to the guardsmen for action in labor disturbances. 
Great public pressure forced the withdrawal of Basic Field 
Manual, volume VII, Military Law, Part Three, Domestic Dis- 
turbances. The contents of this manual, exposed in Con- 
gress by Mr. Marcantonio, is now well known; the directions 
never to use blank cartridges against a mob, never to volley 
over their heads, the use of airplanes and bayonets—all these 
were anathema to a people who love democracy. And so, I 
repeat, they forced the withdrawal of this sadistic, tyran- 
nical manual. But special training for unhesitating and 
brutal action in labor disputes continues. It is concentrated 
upon in the several States even in years when the guard is 
not used for this purpose, as the New York adjutant general’s 
reports show. It is such training as this and the notorious 
application of it in labor situations against workers which 
breeds a bitter hostility to the militia among members of 
labor organizations. Such hostility is not to the best inter- 
est of the National Guard. An official report of the adjutant 
general of New York says that active service in labor dis- 
putes is not only “trying and expensive” but also “always 
has a general bad effect upon recruiting.” 


LET US UPHOLD THE PROCESSES OF DEMOCRACY 


Mr. Speaker, we are representatives of civilized people. 
Our ancestors fought against tyranny. I cannot believe that 
we wish to foster it. I cannot believe that in a democracy 
we answer labor’s legal expression of dissatisfaction with the 
cold steel of fixed bayonets, nor that suffocation by tear gas 
is our reply to men and women who ask for decent living 
conditions. Because we respect and wish to preserve our 
democracy we cannot allow any branch of our national de- 
fense to prostitute itself into an agency of internal tyranny. 

Therefore, I urge upon you. the passage of the two bills 
which would curb such activity of the National Guard. 
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With Proportional Representation Every Party, 
Every Element of Every Party, Every Non-Parti- 
san Group, and Every School of Thought Receives 
Its Fair Share of Representation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, every district in every State 
in the American Union is represented in Congress. 

Every district. Yes. But is that all we want? What is 
a district? It is a piece of ground. How about the people 
living there? Are you satisfied to have your district repre- 
sented if the people in it are not? 

Some will say, if the district is represented, of course the 
people are. But this is not true. Suppose the suffrage were 
so limited that only 1 percent of the people could vote. A 
hundred thousand men and women, but only 1,000 voters. 
These few voters would elect someone to represent their dis- 
trict, but could we say the people of the district were repre- 
sented? Hardly. There are plenty of historic parallels for 
such a situation. 

Make it not quite so uneven as that, but suppose 100,000 
voters permanently divided into two parties, one having 
60,000 and the other 40,000. The 60,000 will always win, will 
they not? Yes; always. Then how are the 40,000 repre- 
sented? They are mere onlookers. They might as well be 
living over the line in Canada. Their district is represented 
and their neighbors are represented, but those 40,000 people 
are not. 


FORTY PERCENT NOT REPRESENTED 

Now it is a fact that on the average about two-fifths of the 
voters in all the States are thus unrepresented in Congress. 
They have to be contented with seeing that their neighbors 
are represented—but not themselves. In Germany they 
count out all but the leading party, taking the whole country 
as one unit. In this country we do it by congressional 
districts. Is this right? 

But how can it be helped, you will say. We cannot have 
two representatives from each district, one for the big party 
and one for the little party. No; but we can have 3, or 5, 
or 10 Representatives from each district, using large-sized 
districts, the whole State in the case of the smaller States. 
Allot the largest number of Representatives to the largest 
group of voters, and a smaller number of Representatives to 
a smaller number of voters, just according to how many 
votes each group has. And we would not have to stop with 
only two parties. We could have three just as well. 

HOW “P, R.” WORKS OUT IN PRACTICE 

Suppose a. district elects 10 Members of Congress. . Sup- 
pose the Democrats cast five-tenths of the votes, the Repub- 
licans cast three-tenths, and a third party two-tenths. Then 
there will be five Democrats elected, three Republicans, and 
two third party candidates. Every voter will be represented 
by someone whom he personally chooses. Not only his 
neighbors, and not only the ground he lives on, but he him- 
self—with his feelings, his thoughts, his opinions, and his 
aspirations. He can pick out some one who feels as he feels. 
If he does not win his first choice, he will win his second or 
third choice, and probably his first choice will have been 
elected by the other voters. 

With such a system of voting, there might be more third- 
party Representatives elected, and there would be plenty of 
independent-minded Democrats and Republicans elected in 
all the States. Progressive voters would not have to be rep- 
resented (or misrepresented) by reactionary Members of 
Congress; and conservatives would not have to be repre- 
sented (or misrepresented) by radicals. Every voter could 
vote for and elect the right kind of Republican or the right 
kind of Democrat, from his point of view. And if he should 
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see fit to support a third party, he could do so without 
wasting his vote. 

At present there are very few States in the Union where 
any third party representative can be elected; also there are 
regions where no Democrat can be elected, and other regions 
where no Republican can, though plenty of voters of these 
respective parties are living there. This it because it takes a 
majority, or at least a plurality, to elect anyone now. But 
with “P. R.”—short for proportional representation—no party 
would have to be in a majority to elect one or more members 
in a good-sized State. It would only have to show a quota; 
that is, one-tenth of the voters in a 10-Congressman State, 
one-sixth of the voters in a 6-Congressman State, and so 
forth, 

ALL ELEMENTS GET PROPER REPRESENTATION 

Not only the various parties would be duly represented 
according to their numbers, but the different elements of 
each party could pick out the right kind of men in their 
respective parties. Any voter may be a radical or he may be 
a “mossback,” but he can have the kind of a representative 
he wants in the party which he likes. 

This system is called proportional representation. Another 
name which has been proposed for it is share voting, because 
every party, every element of every party, every nonpartisan 
group, and every school of thought receives its fair share of 
the representation. But proportional representation is the 
name in ordinary use. P. R. for short. 

Any State can set up P. R. for its own elections. The 
United States Constitution gives each State the right to make 
regulations for electing Congressmen, both Representatives 
and Senators; but Congress has authority to change these 
regulations and make them uniform for all the States. They 
are uniform now by custom. Congress can change the cus- 
tom and will do so if the people want it. (See the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, art. I, sec. 4, clause 1.) 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION PROVIDED IN H. R. 9947 

Now I have the honor to propose that Congress do this very 
thing. The proposal is embodied in bill H. R. 9947. I hope 
all the minority Republicans in Democratic districts, and all 
the minority Democrats in Republican districts, and all the 
minority third party voters in both Democratic and Repub- 
lican districts will prick up their ears and listen to this inyi- 
tation to call on Congress to enact this fair system of con- 
gressional representation into law. 

It will be noted that under the provisions of this bill, each 
party or nonpartisan group nominates the proper number of 
candidates for Congress from that State, and each voter 
votes for one ticket as a whole. In addition he votes for 
one individual candidate on his own party list, and for one 
individual candidate who is not on his own party list—either 
an independent or a candidate of some other party. This 
is perfectly simple. It is like voting on three different offices, 

Then each party that casts two-thirds of the votes at the 
polls secures the election of two-thirds of the candidates on 
its list. Each party that casts one-fourth of the votes wins 
one-fourth of the Congressmen elected. Whatever propor- 
tion of the total vote each party may cast, it elects Con- 
gressmen in proportion to its votes at the polls. 

A SIMPLE SYSTEM IN EVERY RESPECT 


The question then arises, Which candidates shall be taken 
to make up the personnel of the party delegation? The 
answer to this is, the individuals who receive the largest 
number of votes for them personally, from their own party 
supporters or from other parties; they will be the ones. 
Here again it is perfectly simple, It is just as easy to 
understand and to count as ordinary voting. 

The reason for having each voter vote for someone out- 
side of his own party list, in addition to some one of his own 
party, is that this will make the candidates so chosen more 
completely representative of the State as a whole. It will 
make for fair-mindedness and harmony. It means coopera- 
tion among parties, while still maintaining their respective 
principles. 

At the same time it gives no opportunity for members of 
one party to name the candidates for another party, as some- 
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times happens in primaries, because every candidate of each 
party will have been nominated and recommended by his 
own party, which then appeals to voters of other parties to 
support this candidate in addition to their own candidates. 
Thus voters can give strength to the better candidates of 
other parties than their own, yet at the same time stick to 
their own parties and increase the total number of candi- 
dates elected by their own. 

The candidates thus elected will be popular on all sides. 
Yet it does not force any candidate to trim his sails to meet 
the demands of a small balance of power group. Relief from 
this necessity should recommend the new system to Members 
of Congress. Such pressure groups are a nuisance in our 
politics. Proportional representation will rid us of them. 
Any group which now holds a balance of power will hoid it 
no longer. These groups will be able to elect their own share 
of candidates, but will not have the power to pick the repre- 
sentatives of their neighbors. Here comes in the name 
“share voting.” 

WRITE FOR COPY OF BILL 

Write to your Congressman for a copy of the bill, H. R. 
9947, and ask him if it is not more fair than the present 
system. It is good for the majority party, too, because it is 
good for the political health of the whole country. 

We shall have an election next fall. That will be a good 
time to think about the methods of election and talk about 
them. Let every voter demand a fair election, which the 
present laws do not give us. 

Another advantage of proportional representation is that it 
tends strongly toward cooperativeness and national solidar- 
ity. This is something which we need. We do not want to 
obtain it by the Hitler method of having the strongest party 
squelch all other parties. But we want to have it by mutual 
consideration and fair argument, and all acting together in 
a searching effort after those things which are good for our 
country. P. R. will be the greatest help to us in doing that 
way. 


Presenting Redraft of Proposed New Federal Seed 
Act, H. R. 10816 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY B. COFFEE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, one of the im- 
portant matters now before the Agricultural Committee of 
the House of Representatives is the development for presen- 
tation to Congress of an adequate Federal Seed Act. 
Realizing the inadequacy of the present Federal Seed Act, 
relating to the importation of seed and movement of seed in 
interstate commerce, I introduced on August 19, 1937, H. R. 
8288, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and printed. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in his favorable report on 
this bill, said: 


We are of the opinion that the present Federal seed legislation 
is so faulty that it should be repealed in its entirety and new 
legislation substituted for it. In this connection you should be 
informed that all 11 of the contested Federal Seed Act criminal 
cases arising out of alleged violations of the provisions of the 
amendment to the Federal Seed Act, approved April 6, 1926, which 
prohibits traffic in interstate commerce in misbranded seed, were 
lost by the Government. In most instances there were directed 
verdicts of acquittal because the Government had failed to prove 
a prima facie case. In all the cases so contested the 
Government had charged that the defendants had knowingly 
transported, delivered for transportation, sold, or offered for sale 
in interstate commerce seed that was misbranded within the 
meaning of the act. No apparent difficulty was experienced in 
proving violation of misbranding. There was great difficulty, 
however, in proving to the courts that the seed was misbranded 
within the meaning of the statute, which required the statements 
to constitute misbranding to be “false and fraudulent,” and the 
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provision of the penalty section (sec. 4), which required the viola- 
tion to have been made “knowingly.” 

The principles and general objectives of this bill have 
received practically unanimous support from farm organiza- 
tions and the seed trade. Recommendations were made by 
the seed trade that the bill be applicable to vegetable seeds 
as well as field seeds. This added greatly to the complexi- 
ties of drawing up a bill that could be effectively adminis- 
tered and that would achieve the objectives of protecting 
the purchaser of seed and the sound elements of the seed 
trade. On March 14, 1938, I introduced H. R. 9846, which 
includes vegetable seeds, and also includes many construc- 
tive amendments suggested by representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the American Seed Trade Associa- 
tion, the American Farm Bureau, and the cooperative seed- 
distributing agencies. 

Hearings have been held by a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture under the chairmanship of Hon. J. B. 
MircHELL. Mr. Harry H. Hobbs, president of the American 
Seed Trade Association, of Detroit, Mich., in his opening 
statement at the hearings on H. R. 9846, said, in part: 

If I may, Mr. CorreE, I would like to make it perfectly clear 
that the American Seed Trade Association and its affiliate organiza- 
tions, the seed associations of this country, are thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the objectives of the Department. We know they have 
had difficulty with the present law, and we know they want to 
have a good seed law, and we want to see them have a good bill. 
We made that suggestion here a year ago last January, and we 
have all spent a great deal of time in trying to offer something 
workable that could be recommended. * * * 

Now, our concern entirely is with the matter of producing a 
bill which will strike a happy medium, which I think both sides 
hope to do, so that we can do a good job and work out a bill 
that will be satisfactory to all concerned, one that will enable the 
Department to do a good job in regulating interstate commerce 
and yet, at the same time, will not handicap nor harass the good 
citizens who are trying to conduct a legitimate business. 

Now, the framing of seed legislation is probably one of the most 
difficult things that has to be faced in the matter of legislation. 
The State statute books of this country have been loaded in the 
past years with laws which have had either entire sections or 
provisions that have been so impracticable, so erratic, that they 
have simply been forced to discard them entirely, and that has 
been due to the fact that sufficient attention was not given in 
getting something needed to meet a definite situation. 

As a result of these hearings, the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture requested that the Committee on Seed Policy, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, the legislative com- 
mittee of the American seed trade, and representatives of the 
Farm Bureau, the Federated Seed Service, and others inter- 
ested, confer in regard to the provisions of the proposed bill 
and insofar as possible recommend the inclusion of amend- 
ments that would bring them into agreement. After many 
hearings, these interests agreed upon the points at issue with 
the exception that the American Seed Trade Association’s 
committee did not agree upon the points indicated in the: 
following telegram that I received May 20, 1938, from Mr. 
A. W. Livingston, chairman of the legislative committee of 
the American Seed Trade Association: 

In polling members our legislative committee and others, includ- 
ing counsel, find large majority feel strongly in favor of control 
sample labeling as proposed by us to be absolutely necessary to 
avoid constitutional objection under fifth amendment Federal 
Constitution. Also no recognition is provided for indistinguishable 
seeds which 38 State laws recognize in their definition of purity. 
This objection particularly important respecting vegetable seeds, 
If origin can be satisfactorily ted by seedsmen’s records, we 
maintain that labeling by control-sample plan will be equally 
effective. Letter follows. 

Dr. E. N. Bressman, chairman of the Department of Agri- 
culture Seed Policy Committee, appointed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, expressed the opinion of that committee to the 
effect that the placing of responsibility merely on a sample 
that does not move in interstate commerce would nullify the 
effectiveness of any enforcement in protecting the purchaser 
and honest dealer. In keeping with the established State 
seed laws of accepted constitutionality, responsibility must 
rest directly upon the seed as shipped. 

Much progress has been made in agreeing upon the provi- 
sions needed in an adequate seed bill. Many sound sugges- 
tions have been made that improve H. R. 9846. I am, there- 
fore, presenting a new draft, H. R. 10186. This includes the 
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major provisions of the original bill, H. R. 8288, and of H. R. 
9846, with amendments agreed upon by the committee on 
seed policy of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
representatives of the Federated Seed Service, the cooperative 
seed distributing agencies, and of the American Farm Bureau, 
and of the American seed trade, with the exception of the 
points indicated in the above-mentioned telegram from Mr. 
Livingston. Because of the important interests involved and 
the intricate nature of the seed business and complexities that 
arise in interstate commerce and seed importations, it has 
been found necessary to hold frequent hearings. This policy 
has been of great value to all concerned. In my opinion, 
H. R. 10186 will do an effective job and should have the 
earnest consideration of all. I trust that no group will con- 
tinue to insist upon the provisions which would prevent the 
proper enforcement of this much-needed legislation. Agree- 
ment is unanimous upon the need for adequate Federal seed 
legislation. It is hoped the Committee on Agriculture can 
give early consideration to this measure at the next session 
of Congress. In the meantime it is suggested that the various 
groups affected give the measure further study, to the end 
that united support may be presented for its passage, with 
such perfecting amendments as may appear necessary. 


Philippine Independence in 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


7 ; HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


ARTICLE BY HON. KARL STEFAN, OF NEBRASKA, REPRINTED 
FROM THE APRIL ISSUE OF THE MODERN PHILIPPINES 
MAGAZINE 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article, as told 
by me to Mr. Maximiano Marmito Villareal, member of the 
Little Congress from the Philippines, House of Representa- 
tives Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The people of the United States have always prided themselves 
on the fact that American promises are never broken. That is why 
I believe that the promise given to the people of the Philippine 
Islands that they would be given their complete independence on 
July 4, 1946, will be carried out as provided for in the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act. 


Because of the war clouds which hover over our world today the 
politicians in the Philippines and in the United States have taken 
advantage of these war clouds to launch a campaign to reopen 
the entire Philippine independence question which in my humble 
opinion was sealed and closed when we celebrated the inaugura- 
tion of the first Philippine President and the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment in Manila, in 1935. 

Filipino people who really believe in independence should not 
be blinded by any of the political propaganda at home or abroad 
today. Liberty-loving Filipino people should close their ears to the 
radicals and the reactionaries who today would bring chaos and 
uncertainty into the minds of the Filipino people. It is my opinion 
that Filipino people should pay no attention to those people at 
home who are demanding immediate independence and also shut 
their ears to those who endeavor to lead them to believe that 
Philippine independence is a myth. Filipino people should take 
for granted that American Government meant what it said when 
it promised Filipinos their independence in 1946. Trade and eco- 
nomie programs for the future can be discussed and arranged for 
1 — but independence, in my opinion must be certain 
in 8 

I do not believe that the Philippines can defend themselves 
against any great power. Neither do I believe that the United 
States could defend successfully the islands against a great power. 
That is why our statesmen, with the cooperation of the Filipino 
statesmen, wisely put into the Tydings-McDuffie Act the section 
which refers to the neutralization of the islands. The people of 
the Philippines are a peace-loving people. They want to be 
friends with the entire world. They want no glory in fighting 
somebody. There are no enemies of the Filipinos in the world 
today. Is there any reason why the Philippines could not be 
neutralized and enjoy life and liberty such as enjoyed by the 
little country of Switzerland? If it is the happiness, the liberty, 
and future life of the common people of the Philippines that states- 
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men really wish today, then I say, start immediate plans for the 
neutralization of the islands. There has been oceans of innocent 
blood spilled in recent months. Nations will soon reach the bot- 
tom of the war treasuries. They again will plead for the angel 
of peace. Why not begin the world peace movement with imme- 
diate plans of carrying out the neutralization idea as embodied in 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act today? So far as a vast majority of 
American people are concerned in their hearts, they will not take 
the promise of liberty away from the Philippine people. 


The Roosevelt Recession and the Hoover Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. ECKERT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. ECKERT. Mr. Speaker, in popular thought, business 
depressions are as natural as the tides. They come and 
go—no one seems to know from whence nor how nor why. 
Like erratic meteors of the sky, they are regarded by many 
as a passing phase of nature over which man has no control. 
And so it seems that nothing can be done except assuage 
the suffering that follows in their wake. To meet this 
problem, all manner of measures are proposed to remove 
the sting of these inexplicable and immutable dispensations. 

Business depressions play a large part in politics and- 
government. When a major depression hits the country, 
there is a tendency to blame the party in power for the 
calamity and the President in the White House becomes a 
target of abuse. Thus in the memory of many now living, 
there settled upon the Nation the depression of 1894. 
Grover Cleveland was President of the United States. He 
was a Democrat, and according to the logic of those yearn- 
ing for the control of government for selfish ends, Cleve- 
land and the Democratic Party were responsible for the 
1894 depression. They said it was a child of the Democratic 
Party. With this cry, the reactionary forces won elections 
year after year until 1932. By that time the slogan was 
exploded. Its magic force was gone. 

For in 1929 when every rule of big business was in full 
operation—easy money, unimpaired credit, unbounded con- 
fidence, and a balanced Budget—the economic structure 
collapsed, and there came upon the country the Hoover de- 
pression, the most severe, devastating, stubborn, and perni- 
cious in the Nation’s history. The formula for good times 
failed. The depression came in spite of easy money, unim- 
paired credit, unbounded confidence, and a balanced Budget. 
If the conditions preceding the collapse of 1929 could, as if 
by magic, be brought into play immediately, genuine pros- 
perity would not be ours, for the reason that the root cause 
of hard times, depressions, unemployment, and poverty is 
a chronic defect in the very structure of our economic sys- 
tem. And until this defect is removed and corrected, hard 
times and depressions are as inevitable as the flow and ebb 
of the sea. 

In the interest of fairness, the depression that came into 
being in such shocking reality in 1929 was not a Hoover 
depression. Depressions do not come and go at the whim 
and caprice of Presidents and the fortunes of political par- 
ties. But as the 1929 depression was not a Hoover depres- 
sion, so the hard times that settled upon the country in 
1894 was not a Cleveland depression. Henry George, one of 
the foremost social philosophers of all time, in an article 
published in 1894, said: 


To ascertain the cause of failure or abnormal action in that 
complex machine, the human body, the first effort of the surgeon 
is to locate the difficulty. So the first step toward determining 
the causes of business depression is to see what business depres- 
sion really is. 

By business depression we mean a lessening in rapidity and 
volume of the exchanges by which, in our highly specialized 


industrial system, commodities pass into the hands of consumers. 
This lessening of exchanges, which from the side of the merchant 
or manufacturer we call business depression, is evidently not due 
to any scarcity of the things that merchants or manufacturers 
From that point of view there seems, indeed, 


have to exchange. 
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a plethora of such things. Nor is it due to any lessening in the 
desire of consumers for them. On the contrary, seasons of busi- 
ness depression are seasons of bitter want on the part of large 
numbers—of want so intense and general that charity is called on 
to prevent actual starvation from need of things that manufac- 
turers and merchants have to sell. 

It may seem, in first view, as if this lessening of exchanges came 
from some im ent in the machinery of exchange. Since 
tariffs have for their object the checking of certain e 
there is a superficial plausibility in looking to them for the cause. 
While, as money is the common measure of value and a common 
medium of exchange, in terms of which most exchanges are made, 
it is, perhaps, even more plausible to look to monetary regulations. 
But however important any tariff question or any money question 
may be, neither has sufficient importance to account for the 
phenomena. * * * 

Seasons of business depression come and go without change in 
tariffs and monetary regulations and exist in different countries 
under widely varying tariffs and monetary systems. The real cause 
must lie deeper. * * * 

Every businessman sees that business depression comes from 
lack of purchasing power on the part of would-be consumers, or, as 
our colloquial phrase is, from their lack of money. But money is 
only an intermediary performing in exchanges the same office that 
poker chips do in a game. In the last analysis it is a labor cer- 
tificate. * * * Thus what they really pay for commodities 
with is labor. It is not merely true in the sense he meant it, that, 
as Adam Smith says, “Labor was the first price, the original pur- 
chase money that was paid for all things.” It is the final price 
that is paid for all things. 

The lessening of “effective demand,” which is the proximate 
cause of business depression, means, therefore, a lessening of the 
ability to convert labor into exchangeable forms—means what we 
call scarcity of employment. * * * 

What is employment? It is the expenditure of exertion in the 
production of commodities or satisfactions. It is what, in a phrase 
having clearer connotations, we term “work.” * * * I employ 
a man to black my boots. He expends his labor to give me the 
satisfaction of polished boots. What is the 5 cents I give him in 
return? It is a counter or chip through which he may obtain at 
will the expenditure of labor to that equivalent in any of various 
forms—food, shelter, newspapers, a streetcar ride, and so on. 

Now, employment or work is the expenditure of labor in the pro- 
duction of commodities or satisfactions. But on what? Manifestly 
on land, for land is to man the whole physical universe. Take any 
country as a whole or the world as a whole. On what and from 
what does its whole population live? Despite our millions and our 
complex civilization, our extensions of exchanges, and our inven- 
tions of machines—are we not all living as the first man did and 
the last man must, by the application of labor to land? Try a 
mental experiment: Picture, in imagination, the farmer at the plow, 
the miner in the ore vein, the railroad train on its rushing way, the 
steamer crossing the ocean, the great factory with its whirring 
wheels and thousand operatives, builders erecting a house, linemen 
stringing a telegraph wire, a salesman selling goods, a bookkeeper 
casting up accounts, a bootblack polishing the boots of a customer. 
Make any such picture in imagination and then by mental exclu- 
sion withdraw from it, item by item, all that belongs to land. What 
will be left? 

Land is the source of all employment, the natural element indis- 
pensable to all work. Land and labor—these are the two primary 
factors that by their union produce all wealth and bring about all 
material satisfactions. Given labor—that is to say, the ability to 
work and the willingness to work—and there never has and never 
can be any scarcity of employment so long as labor can obtain access 
to land. Were Adam and Eve bothered by “scarcity of employ- 
ment”? Did the first settlers in this country or the men who after- 
ward settled those parts of the country where land was still easily 
had know anything of it? That the monopoly of land—the ex- 
clusion of labor from land by the high price demanded for it—is 
the cause of scarcity of employment and business depressions is as 
clear as the sun at noonday. * * * 

Idle acres mean idle hands, and idle hands mean a lessening of 
purchasing power on the part of the great body of consumers that 
must bring depression to all business. Every great period of land 
speculation that has taken place in our history has been followed 
by a period of business depression, and it always must beso. * * * 
The upas of our civilization is our treatment of land. It is that 
which is converting even the march of invention into a blight. 


Henry George here traces the primary cause of business 
depressions to its very roots. It is clear that neither Presi- 
dents nor political parties are responsible for business de- 
pressions excepting to the extent that they fail to remove 
the causes. While it is unfair to place the responsibility 
of the 1929 collapse upon President Hoover, it is equally un- 
fair to place upon President Roosevelt the responsibility of 
the present recession. The so-called Hoover derression is 
still on. It has not yet run its course. This is quite clear 
when we view depressions in retrospect. The present re- 
cession is simply a relapse of the 1929 collapse, due to the 
fact that the underlying causes of the so-called Hoover de- 
pression have not yet been removed or corrected. That task 
still lies ahead. 
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It may be asked, What about the New Deal? Is not the 
New Deal intended to abolish poverty and unemployment 
and open the way for a more abundant life for the great mass 
of American citizens? Exactly. If the New Deal contem- 
plates fundamental reforms and removes the root causes of 
business depressions, prosperity, and the more abundant life 
will be the lot of all. 

It will be said, of course, that the New Deal has failed. 
It has failed only in the sense that the fundamental causes 
of business depressions have not yet been corrected and no 
discerning person expects that to be accomplished in 5 short 
years. That will require decades rather than months and 
years for it is a long, weary, and arduous task. 

There is nothing strange about the present business re- 
cession. It is in keeping with the experiences of the past. 
Instability is of the very nature of the present economic 
order. Disorders of the body politic are not unlike the dis- 
orders of the human body. In the case of human illness, a 
relapse frequently occurs. That is not necessarily fatal. 
In many instances it is an indication of the need for differ- 
ent and more drastic treatment for permanent recovery. The 
same is true of the body politic. Those responsible for the 
treatment and cure of the social organism when indisposed 
must exercise the same skill and judgment that the wise 
physician displays. Frequently the patient, after weeks and 
months of steady progress on the road to recovery, takes a 
turn for the worse, and it is at such moments that the real 
Pe and genius of the healing art are subjected to the acid 


Such moments come to the statesman. It is then that 
his mettle is tested, his skill tried, his understanding brought 
to account. 

Let it be repeated, the present recession is simply an in- 
cident to the so-called Hoover depression. But in spite of 
the fact that the recession is but a passing event of the 
economic disaster of 1929, there will be no end to the cry of 
Roosevelt depression on the part of the emissaries of reac- 
tion and the horde of hungry office seekers, in the hope that 
the New Deal may be liquidated and the way cleared for a 
return to the good old days of Government of, by, and for 
the privileged few. 

Short is the memory of man. So the friends of progress 
and reform must keep in mind the facts in connection with 
the present recession and the benefits of the New Deal. 
While the preblem of unemployment has not been solved yet, 
is anyone so bold as to say that the many salutary and help- 
ful acts of the Government during the last 5 years have been 
useless and in vain? Those who seek to stir the prejudices 
of the people and pit them against the administration would 
not dare remind the country that the financial aid given to 
banks, railroads, insurance companies, building and loan as- 
sociations, farmers, manufacturers, home owners, and others, 
and the help given to millions of destitute Americans through 
agencies such as the W. P. A., the P. W. A., the C. C. C., the 
National Youth Administration, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, and many other governmental agencies saved the 
Nation from unspeakable disaster. To appraise the value 
of the Government’s activities during the dark days of 1933 
is beyond human computation. 

Suffice it to say that a program less comprehensive and 
less effective might have resulted in consequences too dire to 
contemplate. During the early days of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, conditions throughout the land were so charged 
with revolutionary dynamite that the task confronting Roose- 
velt and the Democratic Party in 1933 was so herculean and 
disturbing that it stirs one to admiration and surprise. There 
was a great job before the administration. It was approached 
with courage and true patriotism. Let no one be deceived 
by the cry of Roosevelt depression, but rather be moved 
to greater concern about the future needs essential for a last- 
ing and permanent recovery. 

The New Deal must be reinforced with measures that will 
remove the basic and ancient wrongs responsible for the ever- 
recurring depressions. Mere palliatives will not suffice. That 
is amply proven by the present recession. Steps must be 
taken to correct the glaring inequalities and injustices that 
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exist in the present economic system. Assistance to the un- 
fortunate and help for the needy are very necessary in times 
of stress and strain. But commendable as such efforts are and 
admirable as they may be in the sight of the Lord, yet gov- 
ernments, both Federal and State, have not fulfilled their 
true function so long as one able-bodied person in all the 
land is denied the opportunity to work. 

And this is not to be interpreted as saying that it is the 
duty of anyone, be he industrialist, merchant, farmer, or 
what not, to provide work for the unemployed nor is it pri- 
marily the function of governments to furnish work for the 
unemployed. This becomes a duty and a necessity on the 
part of governments only when they fail so to adjust the 
economic structure as to keep open and accessible at all 
times and under all circumstances the opportunities that 
nature and nature’s God have given to the children of men. 
Herein lies the great sin of omission on the part of govern- 
ments and, of course, so long as governments persist in their 
sinful ways, providing relief and employment properly and 
necessarily becomes the duty of government. 

The aim, however, must ever remain as the first duty of 
government to accord to everyone an equal right in the 
bounty of nature. The New Deal, if it is to meet the hopes 
and expectations of its many ardent supporters and friends, 
must supplement its splendid work of relief and its many 
other useful and splendid achievements by reforming the 
economic structure so that the least as well as the greatest 
will enjoy an equal share in the natural resources. Short of 
this, the New Deal is due to fail in its ultimate objectives. 
For, after all, men want freedom and independence and the 
opportunity to earn their own livelihood and live their lives 
in their own way. True, sturdy, stalwart men abhor the 
thought of being wards of governments. They seek right 
and justice, and with right and justice, free men will take 
care of themselves. 

In order that the yearnings of the average American may 
be realized the New Deal must be reformed by removing 
the ancient wrongs and inequalities that lurk in the system. 
Unless this is done depressions will continue to curse the 
Nation. 


Old-Age Assistance Grants Inadequate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, nearly 8,000,000 persons in 
the United States have reached or passed the age of 65. Par- 
ticular interest attaches to them because of State and Federal 
legislation recently enacted to bring them a measure of 
economic security. 

At the beginning of 1937 there were three large groups of 
aged persons—each numbering about 1,000,000—who pos- 
sessed or received some form of income. These groups rep- 
resented those with current earnings, those with savings, and 
those in receipt of public assistance—old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind under the Social Security Act. 

In addition there were three smaller groups, one of about 
half a million persons, who received Federal, State, municipal, 
and private pensions, insurance annuities, and so forth; an- 
other group, consisting of about one-quarter of a million 
persons, who received various forms of organized public or 
private relief other than public assistance under the Social 
Security Act, in their own homes; and a third group, of about 
200,000 aged persons, who were in public or private homes, 
in hospitals, or other institutions. 

Out of a total of about seven and eight-tenths millions of 
persons 65 or over on January 1, 1937, in the continental 
United States, Alaska, and Hawaii, it is believed that ap- 
proximately one-third, or two and seven-tenths millions, 
were self-dependent, and that approximately one-fifth, or 
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one and six-tenths millions, were supported wholly or parti- 
ally by public or private social agencies. Between two-fifths 
and one-half—three and five-tenths millions, or 45 percent 
appear to have been essentially dependent on friends and rel- 
atives. Approximately two-thirds, or 5,000,000, were sup- 
ported wholly or partially by public or private social agencies 
or were dependent on friends and relatives. 

These statistics are significant and emphasize the large 
number of aged persons who have no means of support 
and must look to the Federal and State Government for 
assistance. 

For the old-age assistance plans now in operation the Fed- 
eral Government makes quarterly grants to States with ap- 
proved plans equal to one-half the total amount which the 
State and its local subdivisions pay to needy individuals 65 
years of age or over. The act sets the monthly maximum 
for individual payments as a basis for computing the Federal 
contribution at $30 per month, which has not proven to be 
sufficient to maintain these aged people properly, since few, 
if any of them, receive this maximum amount. In addition, 
most of the State laws require that applicants must prac- 
tically take a pauper’s oath to receive this aid. This means 
that if they have real property, or even an interest in a small 
piece of property, they must assign it to the welfare depart- 
ment in return for any cash aid received in the way of old- 
age assistance. 

New York has had a State law for some years providing 
old-age assistance to its residents. Under this law any 
person who had reached the age of 70 years, was a citizen 
of the United States, had resided 10 years in the State 
and 1 year prior to date of application in the county where 
application was filed, could apply for these benefits pro- 
vided no voluntary transfer of property had been made to 
qualify for this assistance. In 1936 certain amendments 
were adopted by the State legislature to this law which 
permitted Federal participation under the Social Security 
Act. These amendments lower the age requirement to 65 
years. 

It is significant to note, however, that while New York 
State is a participant in the old-age assistance benefits 
provided under title I of the Social Security Act, Federal 
participation has not resulted in any large increase in the 
average grant for old-age assistance. Of course, it is true 
that the change in the State law reducing the age at which 
an applicant might become eligible for old-age relief resulted 
in increasing the number of recipients and total cost. 

According to figures of the State commission the number 
of recipients, the total expenditures for assistance, and the 
average grant for the month of December 1937, as com- 
pared with such data for December 1936 and December 1935 
are as follows: 


Expendi- 
Recipients tar 


It appears that the Federal payments-in-aid amount to 
approximately 47 percent of the monthly expenditures at 
the present time, according to State welfare statistics, while 
the State pays approximately 28 percent and the local old- 
age assistance district 25 percent. The net cost to the 
locality for old-age assistance is now approximately the 
same on a monthly basis as it was 2 years ago, I am in- 
formed, and that to the State is slightly larger. The prin- 
cipal gain to the recipients, according to this, is in the in- 
crease in their number, with no increase in individual allow- 
ances. This is entirely contrary to what had been expected 
when the Socal Security law was enacted. I know that a 
majority of the Members of Congress representing States 
where old-age assistance plans were in existence had ex- 
pected that Federal participation would increase individual 
allowances. It seemed proper to assume that when the Fed- 
eral Government agreed to pay half of the grant that each 
individual allowance would be increased accordingly. How- 
ever, this is not the case by amy means. From the figures 
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I have presented for New York State it will be noted that 
$23.84 is the maximum average monthly allowance. By no 
stretch of the imagination can $23.84 be considered an ade- 
quate allowance for any person—young or old—to live in 
comfort. 

I am fully aware of the fact that allowances in many 
States are much lower than in New York but I do not feel 
that this is a matter for pride on the part of those other 
States. When we consider that we are dealing with the 
needs of the old and infirm it would seem that both the 
States and the Federal Government would strive to be as 
liberal as possible. 

New York State endeavors to make its grants on the basis 
of actual need. However, the amount and form of relief and 
manner of granting it is left primarily to the local welfare 
Officials. For instance, a recipient in Buffalo receives the 
amount determined by the local county welfare authorities. 

An applicant is required to declare himself practically a 
pauper before he can be considered eligible for aid. If he 
has any insurance policies in force, he must turn these in 
and renounce forever any further claim to them, regardless 
of whether he has spent a lifetime paying the premiums on 
them. The same holds true of any real property he may 
have been able to acquire. It certainly appears to be unjust 
that some exemption is not made for real property or per- 
sonal assets, such as insurance. The State law should be 
amended in this respect. I am informed that some States 
have such exemptions. 

Industrial and commercial wage earners of today are as- 
sured of protection in their old age by the Federal old-age 
benefit plan under the Social Security Act, to which they 
make contributions monthly, but the present-day needy aged, 
who have not in the past had such protection, need our help 
now. Social Security taxes now being collected from em- 
ployees will assuage for them in future years the privations 
which are suffered now by so many of our aged people. 
These needy individuals of 65 years or more will not live to 
benefit by this pension system. They are forced to apply 
for aid from the State old-age assistance fund, which at 
the most can pay them but $30 per month. 

We all realize that the Social Security law is still by no 
means perfect. The very fact that some States are able to 
pay their needy more than the other States shows a lack of 
equalization which is wrong. Although the Federal Gov- 
ernment gives out funds to States in the same proportion, 
many States are able to provide larger sums for each person 
than others. Colorado, we hear, pays $45 per month to 
old-age recipients, and, so far as I can ascertain, this is 
the largest of all State grants. Thirty dollars of this amount 
is paid by the State and $15 by the Federal Government. 
How these differences can be adjusted is a problem which 
must be worked out. 

I know that the State of New York is dealing with this 
problem in an honest and competent manner, but I contend 
the State requirements are too strict, and the law should be 
amended so that applicants would not be required to declare 
themselves paupers to qualify. 

The Federal Government, on the other hand, must con- 
sider the problem of providing a more adequate grant to the 
States for these needy people. Although the small amount 
which is allowed monthly is not sufficient to meet living and 
medical expenses, this has to be the case in many instances. 
These problems must be met with and solved before the 
social-security law will do all that has been expected. 

Figures released in April by the Social Security Board re- 
veal that the average payment for old-age assistance per 
recipient was $19.34 per month for the country. We sit here 
in the Halls of Congress and conscientiously discuss wages 
and hours, fair labor standards for our workers, but we read 
that the needy aged people of our country are receiving 
$19.34 per month and do nothing about it. We need to es- 


tablish fair labor standards for our workers, and, in addition, 
I would ask that we give equal consideration to the workers 
who can no longer labor because of their years and infirm- 
ities. 

Amendments to the Social Security Act providing for in- 
creases in the Federal grants to the States should be consid- 
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ered by this Congress, thus assuring adequate allowances to 
the needy aged. A hearing should also be held on the Gen- 
eral Welfare Act by the Ways and Means Committee in order 
that the groups advocating this plan may be permitted an 
opportunity to outline their suggestions. We must take some 
action now to help our dependent aged. Let us get busy and 
hold hearings on these proposals so that the problem it pre- 
sents can be thoroughly considered from every angle, It is 
a duty we must not shirk. 


The National General Welfare Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. CLYDE H. SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, according to all indi- 
cations, each succeeding day brings the people of this Nation 
a little nearer to a national crisis. Apparently the billions of 
dollars expended for a return of prosperity has utterly 
failed. 

Our business depression is still receding, more unemploy- 
ment than ever before recorded; municipal, State, and na- 
tional indebtedness beyond human conception; taxes on 
almost everything we use and consume, with further exten- 
sions in the making. 

Men of 50 and older are losing hope, courage, and ambi- 
tion, the last of their hard-earned savings nearly gone, their 
only alternative is relief employment at starvation wages. 

Does not this unspeakable condition demand a resetting 
of our sails on a charted course for some port with a beacon 
light at its gates? : 

Is it not time for human minds to lay aside political envi- 
ronments and personal grievances, and allow business to 
expand under normal conditions, without molestation? 

Our present disastrous condition, with no hope of perma- 
nent business recovery by a debt-increasing program is 
causing citizens throughout the Nation to turn toward a 
pay-as-you-go policy for future governmental activities. 

We all agree that complete happiness for our older people 
is a sound fundamental on which to build a self-supporting 
structure. Thus we can fittingly begin such a program with 
social security, since there is pending legislation splendidly 
covering this momentous issue. 

Dr. Townsend, who has done more than any other human 
being to create a pension-minded public, is responsible for 
the general welfare bill. This should have had congres- 
sional attention months ago instead of being ignored, for 
this problem has more support from the common people 
than any other issue that has come before this Congress. 

The proposed legislation provides a 2-percent tax on gross 
income, or six or more billions of dollars annually. This 
amount will give every person 60 or more years old, esti- 
mated at 7,000,000, at least $65 per month. 

As business improves revenue and pensions will likewise. 
increase. The higher the objective realized the easier it 
will be for all to pay, as this plan lessens instead of increas- 
ing debts. 

Still more important, the pension fund is expended by 
recipients during month received, that it may be kept in 
constant circulation for the sole purpose of creating a contin- 
uous buying power so necessary for a return to normal 
conditions. 

Instead of distributing relief funds in bunches, many times 
where least needed, and serving not all those unable to 
work, there will be money continuously distributed in every 
neighborhood, unhampered by politics and extravagances. 

Furthermore, it will immediately relieve from two to three 
million part-time and inadequately paid workers, thereby 
giving jobs at once, and in addition, to complete employment 
which will follow by increasing buying power at the rate 
of $5,000,000 monthly, 
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Finally, let us not forget the fact that days of prosperity 
will never give employment to all, without drastic changes. 
Modern methods, labor-saving devices prevent such a pos- 
sibility. Materially reducing the hours of work would pre- 
vent idleness, but the plan would seriously increase produc- 
tion costs, without making provisions for those declining 


years. 

Thus it would seem humane and businesslike to accept 
provisions contained in the national welfare bill, and I hope 
you Members will give this subject serious consideration be- 
fore you go home, even if it delays adjournment date. 

This plan will be a distinct saving in donations, charity, 
welfare, and crime expenditures, also the billion dollars now 
being used for payment of present inadequate pensions, in- 
conceivably reducing taxes and tax burdens. 

Last, but not least, it means the reuniting of husbands 
and wives, parents and children. It will remove from poor- 
houses or thousands upon thousands of respectable citizens. 
Yes; it will give new life, hope, and happiness to millions 
of American citizens who are suffering the agonizing pains 
of dependency. God forgive that the land of the free, the 
home of the brave, forever remove these tortures to human 
beings. 

Mr. Farmer and Mr. Businessman, if you are not now 
making a profit, you do not pay. If a demand for your 
goods, for your produce, makes money, it will be a pleasure 
to help save your fellowmen from disgrace, dishonor, and 
dismay 


It is not kindness, affection, sympathy, that is due our 

older people. They have already done their bit to build a 
great and glorious Nation, with its incomparable institu- 
tions and enterprises. Many have given their sons, who 
either did or offered to make the supreme sacrifice, that 
liberty should not perish from the earth. 
- It is a reward, richly earned, that belongs to these old- 
fashioned God-fearing citizens. It is time to live again those 
scenes in the chimney corner, those days when the front 
door was left unlocked and a neighbor’s word was good. 

In this day of political uncertainties, little do we know 
who will return to this hall of fame, but my guess is that 
there will be more Members favoring a liberalized old-age 
pension and a saner way of overcoming depression days. 


W. P. A. Projects 1937-38 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT PROJECTS IN 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, so that citizens 
of the nine counties of my congressional district will know 
of the benefits derived by southwest Washington through the 
W. P. A. Appropriation Act of 1937—-House Resolution 47, 
first session, Seventy-fifth Congress—I have had compiled 
by the Works Progress Administration a complete and de- 
tailed report of all Third Congressional District projects ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt from January 1, 1937, to June 
1, 1938. 

My constituents should bear in mind that while these 
projects were initiated and sponsored by the State, county, 
and city agencies and presented to the W. P. A. in our State, 
these projects, before receiving allocation of Federal funds 
appropriated by Congress then had to be submitted to 
W. P. A. here in Washington for study and review, during 
which I personally conferred with W. P. A. officials to stress 
the needs of such projects and urge that their favorable 
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recommendation to the President for approval be expedited. 
While these conferences on each individual project entailed 
much labor, the results, I feel, were highly beneficial to the 
citizens and communities of my district. 

The compilation of projects and amount of Federal funds 
allocated for same, as prepared by the W. P. A. at my 
request, is as follows: 


CLARK COUNTY 


Location Description 


Read to blind and shut- ins —— 
Collect data on land and land use 
Ppa roads. 


County-wide........ 
Various 


— 


SBS ESERSBA RR 


OCounty-wide 
D 


Pre 
Operate sewing rooms 
Canning donated o or agen frui 


888888238 


888 
a 


a 
= 


SRS Be! 


Re ulld water system 


— 


Pree new file of records 
aa Fe 9 =. 
% maps 1. 
Operate sewing rooms 51, 
Pre; maps 8. 
Construct sanitary se wers 16. 
Improve Vancouver Barracks buildings. 37, 


Improve Vancouver Barracks grounds 
Improve school 8 facilities... 


8888288888882 8335 


= 
2 


1 


— — 
8888388 


— 
p, 


$4, 968 
8, 076 
3, 900 
2, 256 
8, 798 
Operate sawi 2 87 
perate sewing rooms 
Can donated or surplus fruits 7, 038 
ding 3, 500 
— 3,410 
339 
; a ee 339 
3,780 
678 
Improve county-owned road 47,414 
— HEY. Surveying and mapping county roads 6, 780 
132, 505 
GRAYS HARBOR COUNTY 
Can donated or lus foodstuffs. $5, 
Collect data on lan 8, 
Examine Joi 1 118, 
Prepare Ag 


Community sanitation 
Conduct 


pr BabeopSpoRosrt SARE pl 
SSS 888 88888888888888883 
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GRAYS HARBOR CoUNTY—continued 


Location Description 


ali 


Improve Peoples Institute — 
Improve school recreational facilities. 
Construct sanitary sewer. 


TERS EES | 


Improve roads. 
Complete Oakhurst projeci- . 


Fe 
2188882 


s| » 


CETE a AA CERI «Sr at S EEIE DE AE ERN 


County-wide........ 
Vari 


Hor Sa SBREBAEE EL 


BSSRSENSRSRESSSSSaSSSESESS 


Various. 
Labor zones 4, 5, 6. 
County- 
Do. 


nstruct 
5 sewing rooms 
Can donated or surplus fruits 
Improve 8 -Owned roads 
Improve schoo I N 3 
Greek. 


Prepare new file city yo 
Improve streets... 16, 
Improve build 5, 
Copy and work over plat books 
Operate Y Services 
8 NINA d 2 
mprove nd... 
Improve Salzer C 10, 
Improve roads 20, 
. 5 
mprove schoo! ings... 
Improve recreational faciliti 1,311 
Improve school build 3, 487 
Repair contributed clothin 11,924 
mprove recreational facilities. 6, 442 
Construct building to shop. 8, 222 
Improve water pres He es 5,091 
Operate 9 — phere 450 
Construct building 9, 900 
Improve State armory grounds. 6, 686 
n PE nicked E S E ciconantansiebsadenweannnen 637, 847 
MASON COUNTY 
County-wide. $2, 385 
Section 22. 2, 380 
Various 118, 999 
3 9 72, 704 
County-wide._...... 24, 058 
arlous 18, 597 
Belfair .-.....-..... 4, 465 
Lilliwaup..........- 1, 235 
Shelton Im 9, 493 
Do 3, 768 
zan 4, 944 
fees buildi 1, 594 
Construct side 101, 587 
R wor! 299, 248 


2 


Examine public lands $118, 999 
8 peel lunches. - 728 
perate se’ rooms f 
Transcribe publ lic-records da 18, 597 
3 aara road right-of-way. 5, 560 
3 grade · school building. 5, 300 
‘Ove 152 water system 74 
pa y water system A 
Aiie tanks han e eee 3 9, 740 
eee ee. 
SKAMANIA COUNTY 


Furnish free home — 8810 

Prepare school lunches. .-..- 1,870 

2 public-records dat 18, 597 

Can donated or surplus fruit. 2,136 

-| Improve town-owned stree 1. 435 

0. j. Construct bonity community building. 8, 229 
Washongal_.........| Improve school buildings 2, 322 
Do. Improve ayo oe layground......... 6, 509 
County- Furn home assistance — 3, 260 
North Bonneville. Sinet in ... 2, 903 
County total — 71,071 


THURSTON COUNTY 
Description Amount 

ee Transcribe data from public ase ee ee $18, 
County-wide.. Can donated or surplus foodstuffs.. 6,013 
oi Collect data on 8, 076 
County-wide.. Improve roads 41,034 
irian loonie perate sewing rooms. .. 17, 682 
AEE N oe — o 53, 046 
Road district 1. Improve roads 40, 002 
4 Examine public lands 118, 999 
County-wide. Prepare 11 11,350 
Various Examination of lands 72,794 
Coun abulate 3, 162 
Road Improve roads 35, 170 
W. Improve = 32, 280 
Bucoda Improve water distribution 3, 433 
Do... Improve 621 
Do... Improve water system. 9, 188 
ot ee Reconstruct and improve road.. 24, 234 
East Olympia... Improve roads 41, 009 
„ Recatalog book 1, 304 
Littlerock. Improve grade school... .. 805 
Do. Improve school playfield. 2, 586 
8 pana library services. 3, 437 
Ae, eee 552 
Do. Construct storm and sanitary 1 390 
Do. Improve water distribution system 3,777 
Do.. Prepare 5, 800 
Do.. Prepare new file of records 7, 782 
8 — N daarmee nnmnnn 7, 782 
8 mpile index for existing records. a 19, 560 
Donnan Make maps of school locations 1 750 
= Index records ped 

== 1, 
Do. 4,632 
Do. 2,658 
Do. 2, 104 
Do. 16,712 
Do. 792 
Do. 9, 920 
Do.. 127, 159 
Do.. 792 
3 4, 348 
Nr. Olympia. 669 
D. 29, 112 
Do. 17, 739 
Do 36, 548 
Do.. 28, 580 
R 38, 132 
Do 4, 500 
Tenino. 6, 868 
Do.. 1, 620 
Tumwater. 1,304 
8 2.522 
Do.. 6, 903 
Do.. 11, 563 
TAM S 15, 594 
Do perate library serv 600 
County-wide.. Improve creeks and ditches.. 28, 992 
DG Improve Deere 798, 940 
County total 1, 814, 787 

WAHKIAKUM COUNTY 
Various Transcribe public-records data 597 
County-wid Can donated or 0 fruits_ 270 
Cathlamet. Construct water main 802 
D Right-of-way for bridge approach 


An Open Letter to Congressman Polk 
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HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


LETTER ADDRESSED TO HON. JAMES G. POLE 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following open letter 
addressed to me, under date of April 11, 1938, which was 
printed in the Greenfield Daily Times, of Greenfield, Ohio, of 
which Mr. Pat Shrock is editor: 


The Times has followed with keen interest, Mr. Pork, your atti- 


Congress 
was the defeat by the House of Representatives on Friday of the 
so-called reorganization bill. 


por 
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Mr. Potx, the Times takes this opportunity to commend you for 
adding your affirmative vote to those of 203 other Members of the 
House to adopt a motion to return the bill to a special reorganiza- 
tion committee, the climactic vote which sent the measure into 
discard, - 

The reorganization bill occasioned deep concern among the peo- 
ple of the United States, much as did the proposed Supreme Court 
enlargement bill, which was also defeated by Congress within the 
year. The electorate of the Sixth Ohio District, whom you are in 
Washington expressly to represent, voiced to you in no uncertain 
terms their objections to the reorganization bill, just as voters 
throughout the land strongly urged their Congressmen and Sena- 
tors to reject it. 

That you, Mr. Pork, have constantly sought from the people of 
your district their opinions and advice on legislative matters has 
been evident by your requests to them through the medium of 
correspondence and by personal contact with them on your visits 
throughout the district. 

The Times believes that you have given such expressions from 
your district serious consideration while weighing in your own 
mind the pros and cons of all measures on which you have been 
required to vote in the House. 

The Times believes, therefore, that your vote against the re- 
organization bill on Friday is in accord with sentiment in your 
district. 

Passage of the reorganization bill. would have centered in the 
executive branch of Government far more power than intended by 
the Constitution, more power than the people of the United States 
believe the Executive should have, more power than he should 
possess under the American precept of democracy. 

The measure in its original form would have established a veri- 
table dictatorship and in its amended form would have weakened 
constitutional safeguards and given to the President dangerous 
powers. 

By defeating that measure, you, Mr. Pol. x. and those 203 other Rep- 
resentatives, have upheld that principle which calls for govern- 
ment by the people,” because by your votes you voiced the opinion 
of the American people. The people thus still govern, rather than 
being governed. 

Importance of defeating the reorganization bill, which had as its 
obvious purpose and intent the centralizing in the Executive of 
vast power to abolish or control numerous governmental agencies, 
commissions, and bureaus, transcended party lines. - Democrats, 
Republicans, Farmer-Laborites, and Progressives teamed together 
in a great American gesture and once again and without reserva- 
tion emphatically called to a halt the movement toward a totali- 
tarian form of government for these United States. 

Yes, Mr. Polk, the Times commends you. You were neither a 
Democrat nor a Republican on Friday. First and foremost you 
were a Representative of your district and an American. 

And in so commending you, Mr. Polk, the Times does not for a 
moment lose sight of the much good accomplished under the 
leadership of President Roosevelt. But there is a distinct line of 
demarcation between according power to do good and power to 
abolish at will fundamental principles of government under which 
this Nation became great and under which it will continue to 
progress as among the noblest of man’s creations. 


My Report to the People of the Third Congressional 
District of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
take this opportunity to again render to the people of 
southwest Washington a brief account of my stewardship 
as their Representative in Congress, a practice which I 
have followed during previous sessions, as I feel that this 
is information which they are entitled to receive. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS 


From 1933 to 1936 labor, industrial, farm, and business 
conditions improved substantially and steadily as compared 
with the terrible conditions which existed from 1929 to 
1933. During the latter part of 1937 and the early part of 
1938 conditions receded due to many local, national, and 
international causes. Happily for all of us, however, this 
temporary condition has not been neglected and allowed to 
drift and continue. President Roosevelt and Congress have 
taken prompt and effectual measures of cooperation and 
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aid and as a result the improvement which commenced in 
1933 is again being resumed. ; 

The immediate outlook for labor, industry, agriculture, 
and ‘business generally is bright. The Federal housing 
legislation is already proving beneficial and our export trade 
is also picking up. Japan, after having made no purchases 
for a year, is again in the market and placing orders. The 
agricultural act is causing better prices for all farm products 
and the retail and wholesale mercantile business will be 
stimulated as a direct result of the new industrial and 
agricultural buying and spending power. 

During the Roosevelt administration we in southwest 
Washington have not suffered further bank failures. In 
fact, in the largest city in my district, Aberdeen, a new State 
bank has been chartered, and, recently, one of the largest 
banking organizations in the country has acquired control of 
four important banks in our section of the State. This is 
strong evidence of faith and confidence in the present and 
future of southwest Washington. 

NEUTRALITY AND PEACE 

We have cause to be deeply grateful that as a result of the 
neutrality legislation which we have enacted in Congress and 
the policies of President Roosevelt we are at peace with the 
world. It has been and shall continue to be my position that 
those of our citizens who remain in the war zone in the Far 
East shall do so at their own peril, and I also favor removing 
our gunboats out of China, Let our investments elsewhere in 
the world also be at the risk of those who have made them 
for they are not worth one American life or one drop of 
American blood. ' 

I favored the Ludlow amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding for a referendum by the people before the United States 
enters another foreign war, excepting in case of invasion or 
attack by a foreign nation, in which event the amendment 
does not apply. Every able-bodied man in the Nation will 
immeditely take up arms in case our country is invaded or 
threatened with invasion. However, when it comes to foreign 
War overseas and war thousands of miles away in another 
part of the world, I believe that the American people are 
entitled themselves to decide whether they want to partici- 
pate in such foreign wars and pour out their blood and their 
treasure. If the people are competent, and we know they 
are, for such is the essence of our form of government, to! 
elect Congressmen and Senators to reach such a decision: 
involving this issue of life and death, then they are equally 
competent to make the decision themselves. 

GENERAL WELFARE ACT, H. R. 4199 

We have succeeded in this Congress in enlisting the strong~ 
est support in behalf of the General Welfare Act, H. R. 4199, 
embodying the principles of the Townsend National Recovery 
Plan, which we have ever had. I have continued my efforts 
both in and outside of Congress and have served on the 
steering committee, of which I am now the veteran member. 
We have secured the signatures of 160 Members of Congress 
on our petition for hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee and are assured of hearings in the next session of 
Congress in January. 

We are constantly accumulating new evidence in support 
of this great national recovery plan. The tax formula is. 
proving successful and its soundness and feasibility are being 
demonstrated. In a brief 4 years time we have made more 
rapid progress in furthering this legislation than has eyer 
been made in behalf of similar legislation in Congress and 
victory is in sight. I have and will continue to urge that all 
supporters of this meritorious legislation unite solidly behind 
the general welfare act, H. R. 4199, and put forth our 
every effort until we secure full committee hearings and a 
fair consideration and record vote on the floor of the House. 

MY PROGRESSIVE VOTING RECORD 

In my reports of previous sessions I have set forth in detail. 
my official votes and activities. In this last session I have 
continued my progressive voting record, of which I am proud, 
and have voted for the following major measures: 

First. The National Recovery Appropriation Act of 1938, 
providing funds for all relief and public-works agencies in 
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order to furnish employment for labor and increased pur- 
chasing power to aid business, agriculture, and industry. 
These funds will be expended and placed in circulation and 
invested in worth-while projects in every community in 
southwest Washington. There will be immediate benefits 
and also long-term benefits which will continue for many 
years to come. 

Second. The wage and hour bill, to increase wages, 
shorten hours, improve working conditions, abolish child- 
labor, and raise the living standards of the workers of 
America. By increasing the purchasing power of the wage 
earners to buy farm products, it will thereby increase the 
income of the American farmer as well as the American 
laborer. This legislation is especially advantageous to our 
section, because it will enable our citizens, who are employed 
in the pulp, paper, plywood, veneer, lumber, shingle, and 
forest products industries to compete upon a more equitable 
basis with southern operators. 

Third. The housing bill, strongly favored by organized 
labor and the building-materials industries. It will provide 
modern, decent, sanitary homes for men, women, and chil- 
dren who now lack the same. It will be of vast benefit to 
workers in the building trades, the lumber, plywood, veneer, 
shingle, and other allied industries and to manufacturers 
generally. 

Fourth. The farm bill, to control farm surpluses and 
stabilize the market for farm prices and carry out a soil- 
conservation and soil-building program. It benefits 30,000,- 
000 of our citizens who are engaged, directly or indirectly, in 
agricultural pursuits and who naturally comprise an im- 
portant part of the domestic market for manufactured goods 
and merchandise of all kinds, including lumber and forest 
products. 

Fifth. The Civilian Conservation Corps appropriation 
resolution for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. This 
renders available $50,000,000 for the continuation of the 
C. C. C. camps, which are giving needed employment to 
thousands of young men who are doing useful work in build- 
ing roads and trails, fighting forest fires, and constructing 
recreational facilities in National and State parks, military 
and naval reservations. It will result in the retention of 
those camps which have not completed their work and which 
have not been discontinued by recommendation of National 
and State park officials. 

Sixth. The bill H. R. 9725, reducing the percent of re- 
quired service-connected disability from 20 to 10 percent and 
removing time limitation for filing of claims, to benefit 
widows and children of World War veterans. The bill H. R. 
8729, increasing pensions to needy veterans of the Spanish- 
American and World Wars from $30 to $40 per month and 
liberalizing the yardstick for arriving at total disability of 
the veteran. The bill H. R. 2904, providing travel pay to 
the veterans of the Spanish-American War. The bill H. R. 
5030, which provides $60 per month for Spanish War vet- 
erans of the age of 65 years and $100 per month for Span- 
ish War veterans who require aid and attendant. This bill 
was passed in the House last session and passed by the Sen- 
ate this session. I have actively supported these bills and 
all other veterans’ legislation considered and reported favor- 
ably by the House Committee on Pensions, of which I am the 
active ranking Democratic member and of which I have fre- 
quently acted as chairman the past year during the absence 
and illness of the regular chairman. 

Seventh. The Navy and Army appropriation bills, to pro- 
vide an adequate national defense and protect the homes, 
lives, and property of the men, women, and children of 
America. 

Eighth. The Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, establishing 
a retirement pension system for the railroad workers of the 
Nation. I have also actively supported H. R. 10127, rail- 
road unemployment insurance bill. While it is not a matter 
regulated by congressional action, I nevertheless deplore 
and oppose the announced wage reductions as unjust and 
indefensible. Instead, the railroad executives should reduce 
their own exorbitant salaries. 
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Ninth. The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1938, authorizing 
appropriations for the regular Federal-aid program of road 
construction in cooperation with the States without inter- 
ruption. It also authorizes Federal aid to secondary or 
feeder roads, including farm-to-market roads, rural free 
delivery mail roads, and public-school bus routes. It fur- 
ther continues the provision for elimination of hazards to 
life at railroad grade crossings on the Federal-aid highway 
system. I opposed section 12 because I considered it to be 
discriminatory against municipalities. 

Tenth. War Department civil-functions appropriation bill 
for 1939, river and harbor authorization bill, and Flood 
Control Act of 1938, containing numerous items for improve- 
ment and maintenance of existing projects and surveys of 
new projects in southwest Washington. 

Eleventh, Rural Electrification Administration, and loans 
to electrify the farm homes and reduce the drudgery of farm 
work. It will also result in the sale of much electrical equip- 
ment and appliances by local merchants and dealers. 

Twelfth. The Revenue Act of 1938, to raise requisite reve- 
nue by corporate and individual taxes. This legislation 
modified the undistributed-surplus profits tax on small cor- 
porations, as had been approved by President Roosevelt, in 
order to aid and encourage industry, so that there may be 
increased employment and labor pay rolls. It also carries 
the provision of a bill which I introduced and sponsored 
which provides for a more accurate and true measurement 
of lumber imported into this country and corrects inequali- 
ties which have existed for many years and is in the interests 
of these employed and engaged in the lumber industry. 

Thirteenth. Loans to Industry Act, providing $1,500,000,000 
for loans to private industries and business enterprises to 
create employment for labor and also authorizes loans to 
States, municipalities, and other public agencies. 

Fourteenth. Additional Federal judges bill, providing an 
additional Federal judge for western Washington to expe- 
dite litigation in the interests of the average citizen and 
litigant of small means. 

Fifteenth. The merchant-marine bill, to aid and encour- 
age American shipbuilding and rehabilitate the American 
merchant marine, important to shipping and commerce in 
western Washington. 

Sixteenth. The antimonopoly investigation, as a basis for 
future legislation to curb the evils of monopoly. 

I voted against the Boland fuel-oil bill to tax gasoline as 
an unjustified tax which would further raise the price to 
the consumer. 

I voted against the motion to recommit—kill—the modi- 
fied reorganization bill, as amended by the House, which 
exempted all quasi-legislative bureaus and departments and 
required approval by Congress of all changes made by the 
Executive, a very conservative bill, in the interests of effi- 
ciency and economy. 

I have signed the discharge petitions on the Frazier- 
Lemke mortgage refinancing, the home owners’ refinancing, 
cost of production and moratorium on Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation and Farm Credit Administration foreclosure 
bills, which relate to agriculture and the homes of the peo- 
ple. I signed the discharge petition on H. R. 2730, the Con- 
nery bill, to protect our farmers and workers against foreign 
competition. I was one of the first Members to sign both 
of the discharge petitions on the wage and hour bill. 

I also signed the discharge petition and voted to pass the 
Ludlow amendment to the Constitution for a referendum 
by the people before the United States enters another for- 
eign war in some other part of the world, excepting, of 
course, in case of attack by a foreign nation, when the 
amendment does not apply. 

TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 

I favor abolishing the tax exemption on securities, as rec- 
ommended by President Roosevelt in his recent message to 
Congress and favor this legislation being made one of the 
first orders of business in the next session of Congress, as 
this tax reform has long been desired by the people. In 
fact, I introduced a bill, H. R. 7415, on January 29, 1934, 
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in the Seyenty-third Congress, second session, to subject 
such securities to taxation. I have for many years consid- 
ered tax-exempt, interest-bearing securities to be the most 
flagrant tax-evasion fraud being practiced and strongly favor 
ending this costly abuse and injustice. We should cease to 
“soak the poor” by heaping taxes on the average citizen and 
instead tax the tax-exempt bonds hidden away in safety- 
deposit vaults. 
H. R. 7230, MONETARY AND BANKING REFORM 

I have continued in this Congress my policy of supporting 
legislation to restore to Congress the constitutional author- 
ity and duty “to coin money and regulate the value thereof 
article 1, section 8. I have therefore gladly joined with 
Representative WRIGHT Patman, of Texas, and 150 of my 
colleagues in introducing and sponsoring House Resolution 
7230, to have the Federal Government acquire, own, and 
operate in the interests of the American people the 12 
Federal Reserve banks. 

I believe that the enactment of this legislation would be a 
forward stride in the direction of restoring to the Federal 
Government, through the ownership and operation of the 
Federal Reserve Banking System, the control and manage- 
ment of the money and credit of the Nation. The credit 
of the Federal Government would thereby be utilized by 
the banks for the benefit of all the American people, to 
serve their needs and requirements, instead of being monop- 
olized by a few of the largest banking institutions, located 
in the great centers of population, for the use and benefit 
of a comparatively small number of the big corporations 
and multimillionaires of the country. The stream of the 
Government’s credit should be freed through the medium of 
the small banks everywhere in the land, including south- 
west Washington, and flow into every community to serve 
the farmers, small business firms, and local industries and 
the people generally. 

LUMBER, SHINGLE, AND FOREST-PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 

We have made further progress in this session in securing 
more advantageous treatment for our important lumber, 
shingle, and forest-products industries, which furnish jobs 
and employment to so many of our people in western Wash- 
ington. 

The provisions of my bill, H. R. 7934, were incorporated in 
the revenue act and applies the excise tax to the full-board 
measurement of imported lumber with no deduction for 
planing, tonguing and grooving. It frees the tax from the 
legal technicalities and narrow interpretations which have 
heretofore curtailed its value. I have also actively favored 
the marking of imported lumber, indicating the country of 
its origin. 

In the negotiations with Canada and England and the 
United Kingdom I have continued my efforts in behalf of the 
present quota limitation of 25 percent on shingles imported 
from Canada, based upon the census figures under my bill 
which was enacted into law by the last Congress, and have 
urged that the quota be prorated on a fixed monthly basis to 
prevent dumping. This is the first protection of any kind 
against foreign competition the men employed in our shingle 
mills have had for over 25 years, and I strongly favor the 
continuation of this protection until we can secure an abso- 
lute embargo against the importation of foreign shingles. 

In my conferences with the State Department I have also 
urged that in our new reciprocal-trade agreement with 
Canada the present excise tax and tariff duty and particu- 
larly the quota limitation, the first we have ever had, be 
extended. In relation to the new reciprocal-trade agreement 
being negotiated with England and the United Kingdom, I 
have pointed out the fact that Canadian lumber operators 
now enjoy the advantages of preferential tariffs within the 
British commonwealth of Nations, which render it difficult 
for our manufacturers to compete with them upon an equal 
basis, and I have vigorously urged that these preferentials be 
removed. These discriminations exist under the Ottawa 
Agreement of 1932 and were a retaliatory measure imposed 
by England and the United Kingdom against our country as 
& direct result of the high-tariff schedules which we levied 
against their other products pursuant to the Hawley-Smoot 
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tariff law of 1930, enacted during the Hoover administration. 
As a consequence, we lost to Canada much of our export- 
lumber trade within the British Empire and it is this that we 
are now, during the Roosevelt administration, seeking to 
recapture by correcting the mistake which was made. I 
have been assured by the State Department that every effort 
is being made to arrive at a satisfactory adjustment of this 
matter, which would substantially increase our export trade 
in lumber and all forest products, and, of course, benefit the 
men employed in these industries. 


SWEDISH-FINNISH TERCENTENARY 


I have for the past several years supported actively the 
movement for a proper national celebration and observance 
by the Federal Government and people of the United States 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the first permanent 
settlement by the Swedes and Finns in the States of Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. I collaborated with 
my colleagues in the House in securing the enactment of 
House Joint Resolution 499 and Public Resolution No. 71, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, providing for the official celebration 
of these great historical events. I have also served as a 
member of the executive committee which arranged for the 
celebration in the State of Washington. The Swedish and 
Finnish people have every reason to be proud of their con- 
tributions to American civilization and to the progress and 
development of southwest Washington. 


REORGANIZATION BILL 


There has been no general overhauling and appraisal of 
the various bureaus and departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment since it was founded 150 years ago. Consequently, 
there exists much overlapping, duplication, and conflict of 
effort, resulting in great waste and inefficiency and what is 
usually called Government red tape. This situation has 
been recognized by every President we have had for the past 
40 years, commencing with Grover Cleveland, and the plat- 
forms of both major political parties have repeatedly stressed 
the need for Government reorganization, and in 1932 Con- 
gress voted President Hoover much broader powers than 
those set forth in the legislation which came before this 
session. : 7 

I voted against the motion to recommit (kill) the modified 
reorganization bill as amended by the House, as it expressly 
exempted all quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial bureaus and 
departments, including the Veterans’ Administration, ex- 
tended the Civil Service, and provided that before any order 
of the President would become effective, the President had 
to report the result of his findings back to Congress, and 
Congress had 60 days within which by concurrent resolution 
of a majority it could prohibit any order of the President 
from taking effect. In view of these facts, the propaganda 
that this legislation would establish a dictatorship was as 
ridiculous as it was false and malicious. Needless to say, I 
am bitterly opposed to any form of dictatorship, for I be- 
lieve that we need more instead of less democracy in this 
country. 

I received less than 40 communications from my district 
in opposition to the reorganization bill and it was very 
apparent that the writers had never had an opportunity to 
read the House bill and were totally unfamiliar with its 
provisions. If the reorganization bill in the same modified 
and amended form again comes before the House, I shall 
vote for it. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


I have actively supported the Harrison-Fletcher bills, to 


‘provide funds for the elementary and secondary public 


schools, teacher education, rural libraries, and adult edu- 
cation. 

I have also actively favored providing in public-works 
and relief appropriation bills adequate funds to pay the 
salaries of school teachers and maintain our public schools 
as well as institutions of higher learning, as I consider the 
cause of public education to be of paramount importance. 

For the same reasons, I have favored the allocation of 
additional funds to the National Youth Administration to 
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finance high-school and college students and to provide 
training for youths out of school. 
LABOR AND FARM LEGISLATION 

During this session, as in previous sessions, I have ac- 
tively supported and voted for every measure, without a 
single exception, in the interests of higher wages, shorter 
hours, and better working conditions for the men who labor, 
and which measures have been favored by the labor or- 
ganizations in my district. I have also continued to sup- 
port all social-welfare legislation favored by the postal em- 
ployees, rural and substitute carriers, and all employees of 
the Federal Government. 

I have also actively supported all farm legislation spon- 
sored by the National Grange, the Washington State Grange, 
and the Pomona and local Grange units within my district, 
who, because of their practical experience and knowledge 
of the problems of agriculture, know what is-best for the 
farmer. 

I have actively supported H. R. 3144, the Lea bill, to pro- 
vide for an excise tax on egg products. I also favor an 
absolute embargo against the importation of foreign eggs, 
particularly from China, as over 90 percent of our egg im- 
ports at the present time come from China. 

I have pursued this policy of cooperation with labor and 
agriculture, which I intend to continue as long as I am in 
public life, in the belief and firm conviction that the pros- 
perity of business and industry depends upon and is measured 
by the purchasing power of the wage earners and farmers of 
the Nation. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

For the first time in the history of southwest Washington, 
considerable diking and flood-preventive work has been ac- 
complished as a result of my bills enacted by Congress, Public 
Laws Nos. 336, 337, 338, and 339, affecting the Cowlitz, Chehalis, 
Lewis, and Columbia Rivers, and subsequent flood-control leg- 
islation which I have sponsored and actively supported: Cow- 
litz County, $1,074,301; Grays Harbor County, $341,650; Thur- 
ston County, $103,305; Mason County, $54,000; Wahkiakum 
County, $52,000; Camas, in Clark County, $1,068; Randle, in 
Lewis County, $21,500; and Raymond, in Pacific County, 
$3,572. This is a total of $1,651,396, or one-third of the total 
expenditures for flood control in the State of Washington. 
Projects are now pending for Washougal area, in Clark 
County, $226,410; Ilwaco water front, in Pacific County, $130,- 
782; Lewis River, $195,250; Cowlitz River, $194,900; Puget 
Island and Little Island, Wahkiakum County, $400,000; Deep 
River area, $46,800; and Skamokawa Creek, $99,240, in 
Wahbkiakum County. 

In this session I succeeded in securing the incorporation 
of my bills, H. R. 9210, H. R. 9288, and H. R. 9289, in the Flood 
Control Act of 1938 for surveys for new projects at Vancouver 
Lake, in Clark County, of $738,168, and Naselle River and 
Willapa River, and survey for modification of Willapa River 
project to include Bay Center Channel in Pacific County. I 
was one of a group of House Members who secured an increase 
of the appropriation item for flood- control surveys from 
$500,000 to $3,000,000 to provide funds for survey of the 
Chehalis River Basin, to serve Lewis, Mason, and Grays Har- 
bor Counties, as well as the foregoing and other projects in 
southwest Washington. 

GAME, FISH, AND WILDLIFE DEVELOPMENT 

I have vigorously supported all Federal legislation to de- 
velop, propagate, and conserve our game and fish resources 
and have at all times cooperated with the game protective 
and sportsmen’s organizations in my district. The Federal 
Wildlife Aid Act, taking effect July 1, 1938, authorized appro- 
priations equal to the revenue derived from Federal taxes on 
firearms, shells, and cartridges for a Federal-State wildlife 
program. The funds will be for State use, independent of 
any Federal-controlled projects, and will include the selection, 
acquisition, and development of areas for wildlife and also 
research on wildlife management problems. Hunting license 
fees of participating States will be used solely for wildlife 
purposes. 
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Hearings have been held on my bills to establish fish-cultural 
and oyster laboratory stations in southwest Washington and 
are now in a position to be favorably acted upon as soon as 
funds are made available for this type of projects. Isucceeded 
in having included in an omnibus bill for a 5-year building 
program an authorization of $100,000 for this purpose, the 
sites to be selected by the Bureau of Fisheries. 

FEDERAL PROJECTS IN SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON 

During this session it has been a pleasure for me, as in 
former sessions, to actively cooperate in every possible way 
with city, county, school, and port districts and State offi- 
cials, and local civic and labor organizations in securing 
favorable action on useful Federal projects in every com- 
munity in the nine counties of my district. Numerous 
W. P. A. and P. W. A. projects, C. C. C. camps, the Puget 
Island Bridge, Longview Subsistence Homesteads, Willapa 
Valley water project, Vancouver Barracks, Mason County In- 
dian School, the Kelso, Centralia, Montesano, Camas, and 
Shelton post offices, new school buildings, gymnasiums, play- 
grounds, street improvements, roads, sewers, dikes and flood- 
control works, rivers, harbors, and jetty projects, are all evi- 
dence of our united and successful efforts in building a greater 
southwest Washington. 

Official records show that during the period of my serv- 
ice in Congress and up to January 1, 1938, the aggregate 
total of all Federal benefits accruing to the Third Congres- 
sional District of Washington amounts to the huge sum of 
$35,788,869. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS COMMITTEE AND PROJECTS 

The powerful Rivers and Harbors Committee on which I 
hold membership, continues to acquire added prestige and 
importance. In this session, the message of President 
Roosevelt presenting a comprehensive plan for the conser- 
vation and development of our water resources was referred 
to our committee. As a result, legislation dealing with nav- 
igation, flood control, power development, stream pollution, 
and allied subjects will come before the committee for 
study, investigation, and action. The legislation to provide 
for planned regional conservation and development of all 
our natural resources, including in addition to our water 
resources, soil conservation, and reforestation, is now be- 
fore our committee, and extensive hearings have already 
been held. Specific legislation will be recommended and 
brought before the Congress for enactment early in the 
next session. On account of the numerous harbors and 
waterways in our section of the State, and our interest in 
low-cost water transportation for industrial and farm prod- 
ucts, the Rivers and Harbors Committee is to southwest 
Washington by far the most important committee in Con- 
gress. I now rank seventh in seniority of service, out of 
the total membership of 25 on this important committee. 

We have secured favorable action on the following proj- 
ects: The 27-foot ship channel from Vancouver, Wash., to 
North Bonneville, Wash., to cost $2,300,000, of which $635,- 
000 has been allocated to start the work this year; new 
Olympia dredging project, to cost $98,000; Vancouver Turn- 
ing Basin project, $22,000; Elokomin River project, to serve 
Cathlamet and vicinity in Wahkiakum County, $16,000; 
Knappton turning basin, $4,500; port of Camas-Wash- 
ougal preliminary survey completed and project now pend- 
ing and resurvey authorized. 

The further sum of $1,000,000 has been appropriated this 
year in addition to $1,400,000 last year to construct the 
South Jetty of Grays Harbor, the largest Federal project in 
the Pacific Northwest excepting Grand Coulee and Bonne- 
ville Dams; and $230,000 for dredging Grays Harbor bar 
entrance; $130,000 for Willapa Harbor bar channel and 
$90,000 for dredging and improving Willapa River; $12,000 
for maintenance and dredging at Bakers Bay, to serve Ilwaco, 
Seaview, Long Beach; authorization of $25,000 for new proj- 
ect for improvement of Columbia River between Chinook 
end Sand Island to provide channel 150 feet wide and 8 feet 
deep and reinforcement of the existing pile and timber break- 
water, and annual maintenance of $1,500, making latter 
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eligible for future appropriation or allocation of P, W. A. 
funds this year. 

The North Jetty project for the Columbia River, important 
to Bakers Bay and West Channel into Bakers Bay to serve 
Ilwaco, Long Beach, Seaview, Chinook, will receive an addi- 
tional sum of $840,000 for completion of repair and restora- 
tion of the North Jetty enrockment now in progress by con- 
tinuing contract entered into November 27, 1937, with funds 
previously provided. 

We secured in this session for the Bonneville Dam project, 
administration, generators, construction, purchase, and main- 
tenance of transmission lines, the total sum of $6,300,000. 

SERVICE TO MY CONSTITUENTS 

This session has in many respects been most trying and 
exacting, and committee work has been unusually heavy. I 
have, however, endeavored to comply with every reasonable 
request of my constituents and have adhered to my well- 
known policy of answering promptly every letter, telegram, 
and inquiry. This has added to my work, but I deeply feel 
that it is a service which I owe to the people of my district 
and that it is my first duty to serve them to the utmost of my 
energy and ability. Iam also eager to serve with fidelity and 
devotion the State of Washington and the Nation as a whole, 
and to faithfully perform all my duties as a Representative 
in the Congress of the United States. 


Mr. Justice Black’s First Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, April 20), 1938 


ARTICLE BY DR. WALTON HAMILTON 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, Mr. Justice Black, who 
Was appointed to the Supreme Court while a Member of this 
body, has been subjected from outside the judiciary to one of 
the most unprecedented attacks known in the history of the 
country. 

In the current issue of the New Republic appears an article 
by Dr. Walton Hamilton, a professor of law at Yale Univer- 
sity Law School, which I hope every Senator and every person 
who is interested in the subject will read. Dr. Hamilton may 
be said to be a disinterested observer. His article is entitled 
“Mr, Justice Black's First Year.” I ask that it may be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp. I have obtained from 
the Public Printer an estimate under the rule. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the New Republic, June 8, 1938] 

It is the fashion, in writing of Mr. Justice Black, to exalt rumor 
and to degrade fact. The recipe calls for a modicum of truth; 
but in practice the portion added is hardly enough to sustain the 
appearance of verity. 

As the rules of the game go, the present writer can hardly qualify. 
He has never met Mr. Justice Black. He lives far away from 
Washington, He does not enjoy the confidence of the family circle 
called the United States Supreme Court. He has no access to the 
stream of w , where the writer certain of his conclusion can 
so easily pick up an I-had-it-from-one-who-had-it-from-the-old- 
boy-himself. His access to surmise is so meager that he is driven 
for information to the United States Reports and to decorous and 
solemn annals of like character. But, at least, he is not likely to 
be called before the great ones in the land, and compelled to retract 
his statements and to repudiate his sources under oath. 

In the use of such materials of appraisal a preliminary word of 
caution is necessary. A jurist’s work is manifest in his opinions 
and his opinions depend upon his op ties. Unlike a poet, 
a philosopher or a historian, a judge is not a self-starter; however 
great his urge to speak he has to await his case. With courts as 
with crops there are fat years and lean. Each of nine Justices 
would like to keep busy on big stuff, but great landmarks of the 
law do not come along fast enough to keep them all occupied. In 
theory they are equal; yet custom has decreed that the Chief 
Justice shall hand out the juicy plums and the dirty work. The 
chances of the brethren to display their crafts are at his mercy, 
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The knack of assignment is not Mr. Hughes’ strongest point. A 
different universe lies under each of nine judicial hats. The task 
is to turn this array of competence to fullest account. A neat 
suiting of cases to distinct capacities would enhance the quality 
of the Court’s performance; it might lift constitutional law to a 
new elevation. Yet the actual distribution of opportunity is not 
in accord with so simple a purpose. Like John Marshall, Mr. 
Hughes realizes how necessary it is that significant utterances come 
from the lips of the Chief Justice himself. Among the brethren 
Mr. Roberts has displayed the greatest flexibility in convictions; 
and it is fitting that one so readily enlightened himself should be 
given the task of enlightening others. As the Court has swung 
to the left, Brandeis and Stone find themselves in the center and 
are blessed with cases which might once have gone to McReynolds 
and Butler. Otherwise, it is all very much at random. Unless an 
even division gives him the balance of power, the newcomer must 
for a time do his work upon the fringes of the docket—or else give 
vent to his creative urge in dissent. 

The assignments to Mr. Justice Black have not been of cosmic 
importance. In fact, even for a jurist in his first: term, they have 
been scant in number and narrow in issue. The validity of a 
contract made by a soldier with an institution which gave him a 
home—the power of the Government to recollect the erroneous 
refund of a tax—the definition of Indian country in respect to 
the forfeiture of a rum-running automobile—the liability of a 
concern for the tax on a debt paid off by a company with which 
it had merged—the incidence of a clumsy selection of a court 
upon the validity of a claim against the Government; such are 
=. kind of causes in which Black has delivered the opinion of the 

‘curt, 

All are engaging little problems, Each is the center of a plot 
not yet reduced to legal order; but nothing for a Marshall—or a 
Hughes—to get excited about. Now and then an opening is given 
for a neat stroke and Black gets it in. In one case he argues that 
it is absurd to say a “claimant's right would be preserved by 
filing a petition in the Court of Claims but would be lost” in a 
district court. Justice is not to be sacrificed to such delicacies in 
procedure, In another he holds a company to its tax on a debt 
vicariously discharged. The gain to the debtor corporation is “as 
real and substantial as if the money had been paid it and by it 
paid to its creditor.” The thing that has happened must not be 
obscured by the way it came about. In a third he refuses to allow 
a number of jailbirds, who committed crimes while on parole, to 
serve out the remainder of the old sentence and the new one 
concurrently, “Parole is intended to be a means of restoring 
offenders who are good social risks to society.” 

Always the grist, small grain as it is, is neatly ground. There 
is no verbal display of priestcraft, no strutting of the higher pyro- 
technics, no triumphant victory over difficulties of the jurist’s 
own creation. Instead a recitation of the facts, a sharp definition 
of the issue, an argument that turns not to right or left but 
marches straight to its goal—and the trick is done. All the cases 
are disposed of deftly, simply, certainly, in accordance with justice 
and common sense. The arguments seem obvious once Black has 
made them. 

In only one instance does he have an opportunity to speak 
with authority in an important matter. He rises magnificently to 
the occasion and in F. T. C. v. Standard Education Society enun- 
ciates a doctrine as wholesome as it is novel. The concern had 
scught to escape the law by insisting that its statements were so 
patently false that no one would be “fatuous enough” to accept 
them at face value. Black for a unanimous bench replied, “Laws 
are made to protect the trusting as well as the iclous”-—“"There 
is no duty resting upon the citizen to suspect the honesty of those 
with whom he does business“ — The rule of caveat emptor should 
not be relied upon to reward fraud and deception.” These are 
simple lines which one does not have to be a lawyer to understand, 
But they do mean that even the consumer has a friend at court, 


able-bodied Justice, 
be sated in such an output. Apart from his assignments, there 
was for him other judicial work to be done. He came to the 
Court fresh from the front trenches of the Senate. 
than a decade he had been busied with insistent public problems; 
he was keenly aware of the current necessities of the people. 
The Supreme Court was just emerging from one of its most 
regrettable lapses; and he could hardly e: to find himself in 
full accord with all it was disposed to do. Activity was in his 
bones and an inability to concur inherent in the situation. 
Accordingly his talents have found their readiest outlet in dis- 
sent; and in t his service upon the bench has been most 
conspicuous, 

A trio of cases will give meaning to the already familiar line, 
“Mr. Justice Black, dissenting.” Of all the dissents the opinion 
in the case of the Connecticut General alone has attracted public 
attention. A bit of detail must be given, for the official report 
is at odds with the newspaper accounts. A California statute 
sought to remove a bit of chaos from our conglomerate tax system. 
It imposed a tax upon insurance premiums; but, to avoid double 
taxation, allowed a deduction on reinsurance. The reinsurance 
company was, of course, expected to take care of the tax on the 
share of the business it took over. But to comcerns versed in 
tax avoidance, so reasonable a move might be made more generous 
still. A California concern reinsured with the Connecticut Gen- 


eral and claimed its deduction. The Connecticut General paid 
up like a good boy—and then sued for a refund on the ground 
that California premiums were now beyond the reach of the 
California law. 
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It was not an easy case; and, for the Court; Mr. Justice Stone 
did the best he could. For him there seemed no escape from 
the severities of the Federal system; and, in an opinion worthy 
of a better outcome, he allowed the Connecticut company its 
escape. It is obvious, as a result, that all premiums may be swal- 
lowed up in reinsurance and the State of California left holding 
the bag. Here was a magnificent opportunity for a blow in favor 
of rational taxation. States are hard put to it to accommodate 
taxes to corporations whose activities refuse to respect State 
boundaries. And the matter has been hopelessly confused by the 
wrinkles with which the courts have elaborated the pattern of 
State against Federal authority, But Stone let this main chance 
go by—and so did Black. 

The Court’s line of argument was vulnerable at many points. 
Black made a few sallies, then boldly executed a surprise attack. 
He challenged the right of the Connecticut corporation to come to 
the judiciary for relief. He did not say, as an editorial in cur 
greatest metropolitan daily quotes him, that the corporation was 
not a person and therefore without legal rights. Instead he argued 
that until 1886 the corporation was not recognized as a person 
within the intention of the fourteenth amendment and therefore 
could not plead a lack of due process. His argument is adequately 
grounded in the documents, but Black is too d; c wholly to 
rest his case upon the authorities, He recites the familiar words 
“nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law"; finds that the reading of “person” as a 
corporation makes sense in respect to “property” but not as to 
“liberty” or life“; and argues that its only legitimate meaning is 
“human being.” He argues that the fourteenth amendment in 
vogue is not the one adopted in 1868; discovers that the act of 
creation stems from the courts; and deplores the usurpation by the 
cg! of the right reserved to the peope to amend the Constitu- 

. The argument is as lively and devastating as anything the 
reports have yielded in many a moon. 

The answer has been, not that Black is wrong, but that a ruling 
of 50 years is too sacred to be disturbed. It has not endured 50 
years, for in 1886 it appeared as a dictum and an oral dictum 
at that. But let that go. Hardly had the retort been uttered be- 
fore the Court itself, in the Tompkins case, overthrew the august 
rule of Swift v. Tyson, which had endured for well nigh a hundred 
years. It went further and decided that the Court itself, in giving 
the venerable usage effect, had been doing an unconstitutional 
thing. As luck would have it, Black had beaten the Court to it. 
What was now set down as “the opinion of the Court,” he had sug- 
gested in dissent weeks earlier. 

The reaction of Black in the Connecticut General and of the 
Court in the Tompkins case are remarkably alike. Black's dis- 
cussion of “corporate personality” and the Court’s repeal of the 
rule of Swt/t v. Tyson had little immediate concern with the specific 
issues in dispute. It is only by accident that Black's opinion serves 
the cause of tax reform. The Thompkins case came along just 
when the Court was ready to blow a doctrine that should never have 
been into kingdom come. Whether Tompkins recovers compensa- 
tion from the railroad for personal injuries is a matter as yet 
unsettled, though surely the victim is entitled to some considera- 
tion. But let us say that Tompkins sustained injuries in order 
that the Court might overthrow Swift v. Tyson. And ought not 
the Court itself to compensate one whose injuries were incurred 
in the course of judicial employment? 

The attack direct is more evident in Black’s dissent in a couple 
of patent cases. As he so clearly sees, the whole network of pro- 
ductive processes from which emerge “the common articles of 
trade and commerce” is shot through with patent rights. “By 
virtue of these patents“ a privileged group “wield tremendous 
influence on the commercial life of the nation.” Although the 
grants are “for a limited number of years” and are intended “to 

ote the progress of science and the useful arts,” an array of 
techniques have been concocted for g the protection 
along, and—in defiance of the Constitution—for giving long life 
to the monopoly. In one of the cases the issue was setting the seal 
of judicial approval upon a device which in effect extended the 
patent beyond its statutory life; in the other, an enlargement of 
the privileges of ownership beyond the legal rights to “make, use, 
and vend.” In both cases privilege was accorded the imprimatur 
of the Court, and in both Black was unable to go along. The sub- 
ject is of general concern, his arguments are telling, the legal 
campaign along the patent front is just getting under way; yet 
he dissented alone. Private right sought to be vested; the public 
interest was in jeopardy; and where, oh, where, were Brandeis 
and Stone, JJ.? 

It is, however, in the dissent in the Indianapolis water case that 
the work of Mr. Justice Black is at its peak. A patent is not 
the only respectable way in which property may be created by 
litigation. Letting the courts have a hand in shaping the rates 
of public utilities does equally well. Among such causes the suit 
in question is notorious. It is the repetition of a case that was 
for many years in the courts. Its origin, new style, dates from 
1931. Its record is a veritable museum of all the obscurities, ir- 
relevancies, and procrastinations which judicial review can bring 
into the administrative process. It becomes further confused with 
each passing judgment; and, as if it had not been sufficiently 
muddled, the Court found flaws still lurking in the valuation of 
„ and sent it back to start the upward trek all over 
again. 

Such a triumph of ceremonial over common sense was too much 
for Mr. Justice Black. He plunged into the voluminous mass of 
materials built up by this and the former case and came up with 
startling facts that had escaped judicial notice, The present 
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company had bought up the property at a judicial sale in 1881 
for $535,000; little of the added book value was the result of in- 
vestment by stockholders; for a period of more than 40 years the 
average annual profits were $189,255; the annual rate of return on 
the common stock for a 5-year period had fluctuated from 69 to 
96 percent. And, if the company had been willing to accept a 
valuation as low as $20,282,143, the matter would not now be at 
issue. 

He next addresses himself to the items in dispute. He shows 
the irrelevance of including farms used for another and 
heaps scorn upon the claim of compensation for a “diversion 
right.“ He refuses to attach an value” to the “frus- 
tration” of an 
“imaginary upon an “imaginary 
refuses to allow the total which equals valuation to be moved up 
and down in response to the behavior of an index number. As 
for the legal necessity of reappraisal in response to market condi- 
tions, he cannot believe that “the constitutionality of an action 
by a sovereign State of this Union is dependent upon the market 
fluctuations of cast-iron pipe.” And as for “intangibles,” as “ex- 
pounded by hired experts,” they can “neither be seen nor touched” 
and “rarely understood.” In fact, the whole process of judicial 
review of rates is lost in a “confusion of language,” a “maze of 
formulas,” and a “jungle of metaphysical concepts.” The cause, 
therefore, should be “dismissed for want of jurisdiction” and the 
Commission should be allowed to go about its work “free from 
interference by the Federal courts.” In a word, in respect to rate 
cases, the courts should shut up shop. 

All of this Mr. Justice Black sets down in simple, clear-cut lan- 
guage intelligible to the ordinary person. It may not have style 
as persons who affect to be men of letters know it. But if its 
essence lies in the ease with which verbal currency passes from 
mind to mind, the Court has another master of style. 
In the Senate and in the conduct of inquiry, Black’s rhetoric was 
marked by a probing for the issue, a sharp barb as the point was 
driven home, a fire without warmth, a passion for the naked truth, 
an occasional touch of sarcasm, and a relentless drive to the argu- 
ment. In judicial livery and with scholarly trappings the language 
is different but the idiom remains unmistakable. He lifts from 
the text to the margin all that arrests the quick staccato, and 
achieves for an opinion an order, a clarity, and a drive which 
make it a work of art: His relegation of citations to the footnotes 
is a revolution in more things than rhetoric. The Black style—as 
distinguished in its own way as that of Cardozo or Holmes—is an 
expression of the way of mind and the manner of the man. 

The opinions are all pieces touched off by the cause and the 
occasion. Yet they fit together into a coherent and articulate 
whole. One who watches the decisions week by week is a bit 
puzzled by the lines “Mr. Justice Black concurs in the result“ 
“concurs in the opinion except for" so and so—dissents 
alone. Yet, when the materials are all brought together, it be- 
comes apparent that these technical devices are used to guard the 
integrity of a judicial philosophy. And this philosophy is mature, 
well thought out, and mindful alike of the law of the land and 
the necessities of the people. To Black the law is the instrument 
of justice, not an august corpus which demands its ceremonial 
and its sacrifice. It must be fitted out with simple norms by 
which human conduct can be appraised; its processes must be 
stripped of irrelevances and attuned to a quick, simple, and far- 
sighted consideration of the real issue in dispute. The correlative 
question and the ritualistic circumlocution must be kept out of 
harm’s way on the side lines. The judge must be alert lest ver- 
balisms get in between his mind and the realities of life. Above 
all, a case at law must not be allowed to become a trial by ordeal— 
in which legalisms have at each other with syllogism and citation 
while the neglected issue awaits the outcome in the offing. 

His conception of the office of the courts in a d is like- 
wise clean-cut. The judiciary should stick to its litigation and not 
impose its preferences and techniques upon other agencies of the 
Government. A few weeks ago, in the Morgan case, the Court 
sought to impress the rigidities of a criminal action upon the 
administrative process. In his opinion for the Court, Hughes, C. J., 
confessed that he could not view the fixing of prices for the use of 
the otherwise than as a “ jon” of private con- 
cerns by the Government. He could not contemplate the setting 
of rates merely as a necessary arrangement under which business is 
to be carried on. But Black's mind is bounded by no such anachro- 
nism; and he alone of the seven who sat on the case dissented. 
When he concurs in the Court’s opinions he notes exceptions to 
passages which concede rights to corporations under the fourteenth 
amendment or which indulge the judicial review of findings of 
administrative bodies. As opinion follows opinion, the beat falls 
insistently upon the public interest. The suit may be between pri- 
vate litigants, but the public is a party to the cause, and its interest 
the courts must guard. But the dominant note is the insistence 
upon reality; Black cannot understand why a group of men, just 
because they are called a court, cannot face the real issues cleanly, 
honestly, and squarely. In all the body of personal utterances there 
is not a radical line. His protest is usually against an upstart 
doctrine which came into the law little more than a generation ago. 
As a true conservative, his habitual appeal is from the status quo 
to the status quo ante. Outside of the priesthood of the law, almost 
all men of substance and good will would accept his attitude as 
common sense. 

It is no criticism of his brethren that he must make his own way. 
The novice must defer to the masters of the craft, and such defer- 
ence does not come easily to him. He regards the sacred cows as 
; finds it impossible to accept verbal symbols as 
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realities; refuses to metamorphose the actual question to be resolved 
into an esoteric issue at law; and fails to appreciate the pomp and 
circumstance of circumlocution by which the processes of justice are 
kept decorous, And the Supreme Court, like any other savage tribe, 
demands of its members a reasonable conformity to its folkways. 

A number of factors hinder an easy accommodation to his new 
habitat. The surest bond between Black and the Court is Cardozo. 
Their ways of expression are poles apart; Black strips away verbiage 
and lays the issue bare; Cardozo gives to current necessity the veri- 
similitude of the ancient law. Yet both probe to reality and make 
judgment the minister of justice. And Cardozo, nearest of intel- 
lectual kin, has been away from the Court for the greater part of 
the term. Besides, Black’s views must be a bit disturbing to the 
vested ideas of the older Justices. For nearly two decades Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis has battled against “cost of reproduction new.” Now 
that his Court has accepted his theory of “prudent investment,” it 
must be disturbing to have a youngster wave it away as irrelevant 
by putting the question in a novel way. 

Yet Black's ultimate appeal must be, not to his colleagues, but 
to the democracy he professes to serye. And there is little doubt 
that he is closer to his times than any of his brethren. The out- 
standing achievement of the term which draws to a close is in the 
domain of labor; Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, an able strategist, has 
executed about-face for his Court in double-quick time. But 
in respect to patents, taxation, the established fact of a national 
economy, and a host of problems concerned with imposing some 
sort of order upon a turbulent industrial system, the Bench has 
advanced too little beyond the dark Victorian ages. As to the ad- 
ministrative process, Mr. Hughes is still the high priest forcing con- 
formity not only upon lesser courts but upon boards and commis- 
sions as well. 

For that reason the Black dissent in the Indianapolis Water case 
is a hopeful symbol and a wholesome prophecy, It promises to 
liberate administrative bodies from slavery to archaic ceremonials 
and to leave them free to shape ways and means to the ends they 
are expected to serve. Business moves at a breathless tempo, and 
its oversight in the public interest cannot be toned down to the 
tortoise tread of a procrastinating case at law. If there were a 
grand prize for the jurist’s art, the award for 1938 should go to 
Hugo Lafayette Black for his opinion in the Indianapolis Water 
case, 

A single term of court does not make a great judge. It is much 
too early to appraise the lasting work of Black. Here and there 
in the opinions are expressions that sound ominous. The refer- 
ences to Indiana and California as “sovereign States” may be noth- 
ing more than rhetoric—or they may indicate a failure to grasp 
fully the want of respect which a national industrial system pays 
to State boundaries. As yet no legal clash between State and 
Nation has drawn Black’s views into sharp relief. Nor has he yet 
shown that his liberalism is to be spent in domesticating “the 
great economy” to the common good rather than in a vain attempt 
to recapture an era of small enterprise which is gone. The impact 
of unjust criticism upon his personality and work has yet to show 
its effect. A number of great jurists have had to “take it.” Mar- 
shail was “no lawyer”; Taney, a “political henchman”; Brandeis, 
a “man without integrity.” Can Black stand up under the fire 
of critics who fear him because of his independence and integrity? 
Can he withstand a long campaign by enemies who ignore the record 
and will not stoop to fact? For the moment he brings a breath of 
fresh air into a rather musty courtroom. But can he year after 
year retain his contact with democracy and march with the march- 
ing times? 

Or is such an enduring freshness too much to expect of a judge? 
It is unfair to accuse the President of making an appointment to ob- 
tain an exhibit. But Black's very presence on the Bench has 
served to date much of the work of the Court and to reveal the 
outmoded views of some of its members. The world outside the 
law courts moves at a breakneck speed. Can it be that the uni- 
verse inside the judicial head cannot keep pace? Is it possible that 
the length of tenure is seriously at odds with the national task the 
Court has come to perform? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. EMANUEL CELLER BEFORE THE NAVAL 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include my statement before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives: 
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STATEMENT OF HON. EMANUEL CELLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEw YORK 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
H. R. 4281 authorizes the Navy Department to construct and 
maintain a Government radio-broadcasting station, to be called 
the Pan American Radio Station, with such power and equip- 
ment as will enable such station effectively to transmit pro- 
grams to all parts of the world, and particularly to countries of 
the Western Hemisphere, with sufficient signal strength to permit 
Pet to be rebroadcast in all countries of the Pan American 

nion. 

The United States Commissioner of Education 

ert BREWSTER. Your bill confines it to pan-America, does it 
no 

Mr. CELLER. No. You will find, in section 1 of the bill, that 
the Secretary of the Navy is authorized—leaving out the unneces- 
sary words—to construct such equipment as will effectively trans- 
mit programs to all parts of the United States and from this 
country to other countries of the Western Hemisphere upon high 
frequencies assigned by the President, and so forth. 

Mr. Brewster. I say that it is confined to America. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, generally, to pan-America. From a scientific 
standpoint I cannot speak; but generally I believe so. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Do you mean that the station that could broad- 
8 any place in South America could reach anywhere in the 
wor 

Mr. CELLER. I am not qualified to state that with any degree of 
exactitude at this moment, but the bill primarily seeks to gen- 
erate effective radio or short-wave programs to South and Cen- 
tral America to counteract the propaganda of the Fascist and 
Communist and totalitarian states as against democracies, and 
that would necessarily involve these short-wave broadcasts, par- 
ticularly to South America and Central America, where this prop- 
aganda is particularly vicious; so that primarily it was to coun- 
teract those programs coming from those fascistic and commu- 
nistic countries to South America and Central America that this 
bill was introduced. It was felt that private companies cannot 
from a financial and power standpoint meet the situation, The 
power, influence, and wealth of a private entity or combination 
of entities cannot hope to compete with, for example, the Ger- 
man or Italian Nation, both of which are at present directing 
most powerful waves into South and Central America. 

Now, scientifically, if it is possible to extend the beam, or what- 
ever the technical term is, to other countries, I do not see any 
objection. However, that may not be the case. I am not qualified 
to tell you that, but primarily it is to reach South America and 
Central America and to equal if not outdistance the havoc now 
caused by Hitler and Mussolini. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the objective of this bill is to counteract the 
programs that are emanating from Berlin and Rome? 

Mr. CELLER. Those are some of the purposes. As I unfold my 
statement, there will be other purposes indicated. 

The CHARMAN. But that is the main purpose? 

Mr. CELLER. That is the main purpose; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is what prompted you to introduce the bill? 

Mr. CELLER. That is indeed true. But other reasons likewise 
actuated me. 

The CHarrMan. Go right ahead. 

Mr. CELLER. The United States Commissioner of Education is 
instructed to provide programs of national and international inter- 
est. There is to be appropriated $750,000 for the construction of 
such station, and, furthermore, an annual appropriation of $100,000 
a year for operation and maintenance. 

I am informed—and I did not hear the complete statement of the 
gentleman from the Navy Department—that that $750,000 may be 
inadequate. Some estimates put the amount at $1,200,000. Like- 
wise, the estimate for $100,000 for operation may be insufficient. 
Some experts put that at $160,000. 

The plan and purpose of such legislation have had the approval 
and encouragement of responsible officials of the Department of 
State, Department of the Interior, Department of Agriculture, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, National Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio, and the Pan American Union. 

I have here an interesting letter which was sent to the Secretary 
of State under date of March 16, 1934. I will read portions of it 
and the balance I will put into the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who is it from? 

Mr. CELLER. It is from Mr. H. A. Lafount, then Commissioner of 
the Federal Radio Commission, to the Secretary of State, and it 
reads as follows, in part 

Mr. Brewster. You will put the whole letter in the record? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; I shall. 

“With further reference to your letter of March 8, 1934, concern- 
ing the establishment of a Government high-frequency broadcast- 
ing station which would serve, among other purposes, to strengthen 
the bonds of good will and friendship between the United States 
and Latin America, I take pleasure in transmitting to you certain 
additional information which may prove useful to your committee 
in the consideration of the question as a whole. 

“At the invitation of the director general of the Pan American 
Union, a number of informal meetings have been held by repre- 
sentatives of Government agencies interested in this project. 
These meetings were held with a view to considering appropriate 
action that might be taken by the Pan American Union to give 
effect to the radio resolution adopted by the Seventh International 
Conference of American States. Included among those present at 
one or more of those meetings, in addition to Dr. Rowe, were the 
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following: Dr. Gil Borges, Pan American Union; Dr. Lowell Curtiss, 
Pan American Union; Dr. Gerald C. Gross, Federal Radio Commis- 
sion; Capt. S. C. Hooper, Navy Department; W. H. Kelchner, De- 
partment of State; Dr. C. M. Koon, Department of the Interior; H. 
A. Lafount, Federal Radio Commission; Dr. William , Pan 
American Union; Commander W. J. Ruble, Navy Department; 
Morse Salisbury, Department of Agriculture; Dr. Irvin Stewart, 
Department of State; and Dr. Tracy F. Tyler, National Committee 
on Education by Radio. 

“During the preliminary study of this question by the group 
named above, certain information was developed as to the action 
which might be taken by the Government of the United States, 
which is submitted herewith in outline form. 

“I. ASSUMPTIONS 


“For the purpose of this study we have assumed a Government- 
owned-and-operated radio station, located in or near Washington, 
D. O. 

“It became evident during the discussions that the same station 
could be used advantageously to broadcast educational and cul- 
tural programs for domestic use during the time the station was 
not transmitting Pan American programs. These programs could 
be received directly by owners of all-wave sets and would be avail- 
able for rebroadcasting by existing radio stations. 


“Tl. TYPE OF PROGRAMS AVAILABLE 


“A. For Pan American use: (1) The concerts given at the Pan 
American Union at regular intervals, together with other events 
of inter-American character which are held at the Union, such as 
Pan American conferences, addresses delivered on the occasion of 
the observance of Pan American Day, and other similar events; 
(2) important events in which high officials of the Government 
participate; for instance, the message of the President at the 
opening session of Congress, and other addresses that may be 
delivered by the President and by other high officials of the Gov- 
ernment; (3) concerts by some of the great musical organizations 
of the United States; for example, the New York Philharmonic, 
the Boston Symphony, and the Philadelphia Orchestra; (4) pro- 
grams of music by North American composers as played regularly 
by the service bands in Washington; the United States Army Band, 
the Navy Band, and the Marine Band; (5) outstanding produc- 
tions of the theater, such as the Metropolitan Opera Company, the 
Chicago Civic Opera. 

“B. For national and Pan American service: (1) Addresses by 
the President; (2) addresses by members of the Cabinet; (3) 
addresses by congressional leaders; (4) addresses by heads of 
commissions, nts, bureaus, etc.; (5) account and inter- 
pretation of various governmental activities; (6) national events; 
(a) Opening of Congress and other important sessions; (b) 
Fourth of July ceremonies; (c) ceremonies at Arlington; (d) 
account of Army inspections and drills; (e) account of Navy 
inspections and maneuvers; (f) graduation ceremonies at Naval 
Academy at Annapolis and Military Academy at West Point; (g) 
dedications; (h) conferences, national and international; (i) 
national athletic events. 

“C. For national service: (1) Aims, functions, and policies of 
Government, current governmental activities—Congress, officials in 
action, the new arms of government—debates and discussions 
about current governmental problems, interpretation and obey- 
ance of laws; (2) economics and government, health and social 
welfare, education and culture, recreation, history of the country 
and its institutions, patriotism, national resources, industrial de- 
velopment, labor; (3) home economics, farm and home periods, 
crop report, road conditions, weather reports, storm wi 
public and national parks, law enforcement, safety of life, fire 
prevention, preservation of forests; (4) the rationalization of pub- 
lic life by the development of a new type of statesman and a new 
type of voter. 

"D. For education: The material under this heading applies to 
both Pan American and national broadcasts. Under a rather large 
scope this includes: Vocational guidance, literature, music, arts, 
drama, geography, history, civics, nature study, languages (Spanish 
and English reciprocal lectures). 

“Proper use of radio will affect the process and scope of educa- 
tion with results quite as revolutionary as followed the invention 
of the printing press. 

“By applying this new instrumentality of communications to 
education, costs may be reduced and quality improved. 

rr. INITIAL COST OF STATION 


“Preliminary estimates indicate that for the best possible service 
with the most modern and elaborate equipment available today, a 
station could be built at a total cost not exceeding $300,000. This 
includes two complete transmitters, antenna structures, buildings, 
power substation, studios, and all associated equipment. It is 
believed that the station can be built upon existing Government 
ground which could be made available, somewhere in the vicinity 
of Washington, for this project. Several sites are in mind, but 
nothing final can be arranged until the policy for the project as a 
whole is given definite val. 

“If it is desired to proceed with the plans for this station along 
somewhat less ambitious lines, attention is invited to the fact that 
it would be possible to build a more modest station for considerably 
less than half the sum mentioned above. 

“Iy, MAINTENANCE COST 

“It is estimated that the yearly maintenance cost of such a 

station, including both technical and program maintenance based 
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on an average operating schedule of 8 hours daily, would not 
exceed $35,000, or a little less than $3,000 per month. 


“V. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


“Two methods for the securing of the needed funds have been 

The first of these involves an appropriation by the 

Con; The second suggestion is that an allocation by the 

Public Works Administration might be made to the Navy Depart- 

ment for this specific project. This could readily be justified 

because a large proportion of the work to be done consists of 
labor costs. 

“VI. FREQUENCIES AVAILABLE 

“The following frequencies have been made available for this 
project by Executive Order of President Roosevelt, No. 6472, 
7 1505 e 2, 1933: 6120 kc, 9550 kc, 11730 ke, 15130 ke, 

0. 

In view of the fact that the first frequency allocation to this 
project was made in 1929, and that more than 5 years have elapsed 
without actually starting operation, it appears evident that un- 
less steps are taken in the immediate future to establish the 
station in question, the frequency assignments will be no longer 
available for use in this country because of international inter- 
ference from stations in other parts of the world. 

“The above statements represent a very general summary of the 
findings of the group studying the question. I shall be very happy 
to present in greater detail information on any of the foregoing 
items when your committee holds its meeting. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“H. A. Larount, Commissioner.” 

Now, such a project has already had heretofore the approval 
specifically of President Roosevelt, Secretary of State Hull, and 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson. It grows out of the radio resolu- 
tion adopted in January 1932 at Montevideo, by the Seventh 
International Conference of the North, Central, and South Amer- 
ican countries forming the 21 sister republics of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 

The resolution was as follows: 

“Whereas there have been assigned, through the intermediary of 
the Pan American Union, five short-wave radio frequencies in 
five different bands, for the broadcasting of inter-American radio 
programs; and 

“Whereas these broadcasting channels are intended to be used in 
promoting better understanding among the republics of the 
American Continent, through the broadcasting of the music of 
the several countries and addresses on their cultural and intel- 
lectual life; and 

“Whereas the utilization of these broadcasting frequencies re- 
quires the installation by the several governments of equipment 
that will enable the broadcasting of programs; these programs 
to be formulated in cooperation with, and the hours for the 
utilization of these frequencies to be assigned by, the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 

“Resolved, to recommend that the governments, members of the 
Pan American Union, avail themselves as promptly as possible of 
the assignment of these short-wave broadcasting frequencies 
which should contribute so materially to the development of 
closer acquaintanceship among the republics of the continent. 

“To request the Pan American Union to take the steps that may 
be necessary to bring about the utilization of these frequencies, 
to formulate a plan for the assignment of time during which 
these frequencies are to be utilized, and to recommend to the 
respective governments the types of best adapted to 
fulfill the purposes for which these radio frequencies were al- 
lotted.” (Approved December 24, 1933.) 

Each American nation participating at the conference agreed to 
set up short-wave broadcasting stations and to broadcast such 
programs as to cement bonds of friendship and cultural under- 
standing between the peoples of the 21 countries of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 

The radio spectrum by international comity has been divided 
into a definite number of bands of frequencies. Within each 
frequency band, only a certain number of short-wave broadcasting 
stations can function. In all the world there are no more un- 
assigned or “empty” channels for new short-wave broadcasting 
stations, except one, and that is the channel presented at the 
Montevideo Conference for exclusive use of Pan American repub- 
lics, the channel to be availed of by my bill. 

President Roosevelt, in pursuance of such preemption, and in 
accord with our sister nations, issued Executive Order No. 6472, 
dated December 2, 1933, making available for the United States 
Government the following frequencies: 6120 kc, 9550 kc, 11730 ke, 
15130 ke. and 2150 kc. 

In pursuance of such Roosevelt Executive order, a station was 
to be set up in Washington, D. C., under the joint control and 
auspices of the State Department and the Navy Department. It 
was to be a Government controlled, owned, and operated station. 
The station was never set up. Many obstacles were thrown across 
the path of this much-needed reform by misguided and selfish 
persons. It is feared that this would be the entering wedge into 
governmental control of radio. That is ridiculous. 

Now, as to my attitude toward private radio industry and con- 
trol: 

I am a firm believer in private initiative. I do not want to slam 
the door in the face of the efficiency, enterprise, and resourcefui- 
ness of private radio ownership. Our radio system, despite certain 
‘besetting evils of commercialism, is yet the greatest in the worid, 
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thanks to private control. But one pan-American short-wave 
station set up in pursuance of the treaty, in an unassigned chan- 
nel, on a noncompetitive basis, will not in the slightest militate 
against private initiative. It will not lead to Government mo- 
nopoly. I shall always fight against even such a tendency. I 
would not want the Government to extend its operations beyond 
the confines of my bill. 

Certain persons and entities must now cease their opposition, 
else they will get their fingers burned. Because of the pressure 
against carrying out the President’s Executive order, I introduced 
my bill. One of the members of the Radio Commission, Commis- 
sioner Payne, encouraged me in the introduction of that bill, and 
helped me to prepare the bill. In several particulars he and I 
did not agree as to what should be included in the bill. Neverthe- 
less, I believe that the time has now come when some action must 
be taken by this Congress with reference to the bill. 

The United States Commissioner of Education, with the ap- 
proval of an advisory council consisting of the Secretary of State, 
the Director General of the Pan American Union, the Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commission, and such other gov- 
ernmental officials as the President may select, may at certain 
periods and under well-defined conditions, allow said pan- 
American station to be used by a private company, provided there 
will be no profit and no advertising, and the programs are ex- 
clusively in the public interest. 

Every nation in the world has a broadcasting station, except the 
United States. Every nation but our own can defend itself over 
the air against foreign and unfriendly attacks. For example, the 
Fascist and Communist governments are growing bolder every 
day in their proselyting activities. National boundaries mean 
nothing. The sovereignty of no nation is respected. Surely 
some antidote is necessary. As yet private industry has not arisen 
to the occasion. Italy and Germany are too powerful for private 
companies. 

There are 12,000,000 short-wave receiving sets in this country 
and the number is mounting daily by leaps and bounds. Such 
increasing short-wave receptivity might well command a Federal 
station, if that portion providing for domestic broadcasts is to re- 
main in the bill. I am not married to domestic broadcasts. They 
can be eliminated. 

Such a Federal-controlled station could be used (1) to create 
good will between this and other nations, (2) to eradicate inter- 
national misunderstandings, and (3) to develop two-way trade 
between the United States and other nations by propagandizing 
for our own products, indicating to foreigners the worth-whileness 
of our goods and encouraging importations of our goods. In this 
way, we will further the purposes of the administration in in- 
creasing foreign trade by supplementing the activities of Secretary 
of State Hull and the President through the reciprocal-trade 
treaties. 

Now, there have been communications sent to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, from the Navy Department, and a representative of the Navy 
Department has just testified. I shall not take the time to read 
the communication which you have, and which I presume every 
member has a copy of and can read it, but you will find, in con- 
clusion, that it is stated that— 

“The Navy Department has been informed that legislation which 
would accomplish, within a reasonable cost, the general purpose 
contemplated by H. R. 4281 would be in accord with the program 
of the President.” 

It is in that communication that the figures for maintenance 
and operation of the buildings which I gave to you are stated. 


[No. 527] 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 23, 1937. 
The CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill (H. R. 4281) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to construct and maintain a Government 
radio-broadcasting station; authorizing the United States Com- 
missioner of Education to provide programs of national and inter- 
national interest; making necessary appropriations for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operations of the station and 
production of programs therefor; and for other purposes, has been 
referred to the Navy Department by your committee with a request 
for report and recommendation. 

The purpose of the bill is indicated in a general way by the 
title. In addition, the following provisions are noted: The power 
of the station is to be such as to transmit programs to all parts 
of the United States and to all countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; the Secretary of the Navy is to be charged with operations 
and maintenance; the United States Commissioner of Education 
is to be in charge of all programs, which shall be such as to pro- 
mote national and international good-will and understanding; an 
advisory council is provided for to determine general policies; 
private broadcasting companies may avail themselves of the facili- 
ties of the station under certain conditions; and appropriations for 
the various activities are authorized. 

Section 2 of the bill authorizes the appropriation of $700,000 
for the construction of a station, including buildings, land, studio 
equipment, lines, etc. is probably based on figures 
prepared in the Navy Department in June 1934, which estimated 
the ccst of such a station, exclusive of land and living quarters, 
at $740,000. Since that date costs have increased greatly and a 
modern station, especially one to meet the requirements of the 
present bill, could not be built for that amount. Furthermore, the 
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location of the station will determine to a great extent the number 
of quarters necessary to house operating personnel, the cost of 
supplying power, and numerous other items to be revealed as the 
project develops. It is not considered feasible to install the equip- 
ment of the voice broadcasting station at any existing naval radio 
station in the vicinity of Washington; therefore a new site will 
have to be found. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation of $100,000 annually for 
upkeep and operation of the station, presumably on the basis of 
the station being operated by commissioned and enlisted personnel 
of the Navy. There is already a shortage of such personnel for 
naval activities, and the Navy Department considers that naval 
personnel should not be employed in nonnaval activities. Fur- 
thermore, the type of service contemplated would require special- 
ized expert engineers who should be permanently assigned to this 
duty. It would therefore appear desirable to use civilian employees 
in the employ of the Navy Department. This will greatly increase 
the annual maintenance and operating costs. 

The Navy Department is informed that the Department of the 
Interior is providing in its new building a modern voice broad- 
casting studio primarily for the use of the Office of Education. 
Since this is a Government facility which is suitably located, and 
since the bill provides that the appropriations for the production 
of programs be made to that Office and for the further reason 
that the Commissioner of Education is charged with the arrange- 
ment and subject matter of the programs, the Navy Department 
is of opinion that this studio should serve as the studio of the 
proposed pan-American station, the Navy re control over 
matters pertaining to the operation of the radio equipment only. 

The Navy Department estimates that the cost of a broadcasting 
station complete, including purchase of land, housing facilities, 
apparatus, and equipment, would be about $1,200,000, instead or 
the $700,000 authorized to be appropriated by section 2 of the 
bill H. R. 4281. It also estimates the annual maintenance costs 
after the first year will be about $160,000 instead of the $100,000 
authorized to be appropriated by section 3 of said bill. 

While there is no express provision in the bill (H. R. 4281) to 
the effect that this station will be available to the Navy for mili- 
tary use in time of war or national emergency, the Navy Depart- 
ment considers this to be the intention of the bill. 

The Navy Department interposes no objection to its enactment 
provided the appropriations authorized be revised in accordance 
with estimates of costs contained herein. 

The Navy Department has been informed that legislation which 
would accomplish, within a reasonable cost, the general purpose 
contemplated by H. R. 4281 would be in accord with the program 
of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAX D. Leary, Acting. 


In one of the sentences of the bill, the location of the station 
is spoken of, and in that connection I want to draw the attention 
of the members of this honorable committee to the fact that a 
similar bill is pending in the Senate, and a hearing was recently 
had before the appropriate Senate committee, the bill being that 
of Senator CHavez, and in that bill the location of the station is 
to be at San Diego. 

There is an engineer of the Communications Commission pres- 
ent in the room, who will be glad to testify as to the relative 
merits of locating the station, say, at Washington, as in my bill, 
or at San Diego. It might interest you to know that the distances 
generally from the capitals of the Central and South American 
republics to San Diego are over 1,000 miles, on the average, | 
than the distances between those same capitals and Washington. 
That might indicate to you briefly the relative merits of locating 
the station either at Washington or at San Diego. 

It must be remembered also that the preponderance of the 
talent that could broadcast over this station, so far as the orches- 
tras, singing, and other matters appertaining to the arts are con- 
cerned, would be more readily found, I think, in Washington and 
New York than San Diego, but I do not want to belabor that 
point as to the scientific relative merits of the two places. The 
engineer will tell you considerable about that. 

There is also, I think, in your files, Mr. Chairman, a communi- 
cation from Secretary Harold L. Ickes concerning the bill, and 
without reading the communication, I might suggest that the 
Secretary is in wholehearted approval of this bill; only he desires 
to substitute the words “Secretary of the Interior” in almost every 
pence where the words “Secretary of the Navy” appear in the 

The CHARMAN. We have reports from the War Department, from 
the Department of the Interior, and from the Navy Department 
on this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, sir, 

[No. 598] 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIO! 


R, 
Washington, February 2, 1938. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mn. Vinson: I am in receipt of your letter of January 
12, requesting an expression of my views with respect to H. R. 4281, 
& bill authorizing the establishment of a Government radio broad- 
casting station. On June 25, 1937, the views of the Department 
with reference to H. R. 4281 were expressed in a letter to Hon. 
Charles H. Fullaway, Administrative Assistant, Bureau of the 
Budget, by Acting Secretary of the Interior T. A. Walters. I am 
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enclosing a copy of this letter for the information of yourself 
and members of your committee. 

It will be noted that the letter suggests that the Secretary of 
the Interior be substituted for the Secretary of the Navy in the 
maintenance and operation of the sending station, for unified 
administration. A to my present information, I under- 
stand that the sen station will be entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from the prod studio. I would, therefore, see no ob- 
jection to entering into an agreement with the Navy Department 
whereby Navy personnel would be used in the maintenance and 
operation of the station. 

I am advised by the Bureau of the Budget that legislation which 
would accomplish, within a reasonable cost, the general purpose 
contemplated by H. R. 4281 would be in accord with the program 
of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. ICKES, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


JUNE 25, 1937. 
Hon. CHARLES H, FULLAWAY, 
Administrative Assistant, Bureau of the exces, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. FūLLAwaY: I am in receipt of your letter of April 
12, requesting an expression of my views with respect to H. R. 
4281, a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to construct 
and maintain a Government radio broadcasting station; author- 
izing the United States Commissioner of Education to provide 
programs of national and international interest; neces- 
sary appropriations for the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the station and production of programs therefor; and for 
other purposes. 

This bill proposes to establish a Government — boar 
broadcasting station which would serve, among other purposes, to 

en the bonds of good will and friendship between the 
United States and Latin America. It is in conformity with the 
specifications drawn up some 3 years ago by a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the Pan American Union, the Federal 
Radio Commission, the Navy Department, the ent of 
Agriculture, the Department of State, the Department of the 
Interior, and the National Committee on Education by Radio. 
This committee was appointed by the Director General of the Pan 
American Union to give effect to the radio resolution adopted by 
the Seventh International Conference of American States. 

At the present time people of Latin America are pri to 
tune in American short-wave stations owned by American 
casting organizations. During the evening hours, the best time 
for listening in Latin America as well as in the United States, 
these short-wave stations carry commercially sponsored programs 
almost exclusively. Were a powerful Government station estab- 
lished to broadcast programs of a cultural and educational nature, 
it would appear that a service would be rendered in the develop- 
ment of good relations with our neighbor nations that is not now 
being duplicated by the usual run of commercial programs on the 
short-wave broadcasts. 

In considering the probable annual cost of providing a high- 
quality program service of such a station, it should be recognized 
that the actual creation and production of programs, especially 
those of a type which are carefully planned, is not an inexpensive 
undertaking. The Office of Education has had a year and a half 
of intensive experience in national broadcasting, involving the 
creation and presentation of educational radio programs, which 
have demonstrated their ability to compete successfully for listener 
interest. This broadcasting enterprise has been financed by emer- 
gency funds using relief labor in large part. The cost would be 
higher in such a permanent activity as the bill contemplates. 

For a station such as has been proposed, it would be most eco- 
nomical to organize a writing staff to be closely associated with 
various specialists in the Office of Education, an acting stock com- 
pany, resident production and sound-effect staff, and a staff orches- 
tra which might be supplemented from time to time by one of the 
service bands. 

In order to provide for a production unit capable of meeting the 
program requirements of such a station, section 5 should be 
amended by substituting in line 20 the phrase “the sum of $400,000 
annually” to replace the phrase “such sum as may be necessary 
annually. 

An — of the proposed legislation fails to disclose any 
pertinent reason why sections 1, 2, and 3 authorize the 
of the Navy to construct and maintain a Government radio broad- 
casting station, rather than the Secretary of the Interior, especially 
when the Office of Education, a bureau of the Department of the 
Interior, is to be in charge of all programs for the pan-American 
radio station, as provided in sections 4, 5, and 6. With the pro- 
visions that have been made for producing studios in the new 
South Interior Building, it would appear desirable in the interest 
of unified administration to amend the title and sections 1, 2, and 
8 by substituting the words “the of the Interior” for the 
words “the Secretary of the Navy,” wherever they occur, namely, 
in the first line of the title; line 3, section 1, page 1; line 5, section 
1, page by line 17, section 3, page 2; and lines 18 and 19, section 
3, page 2. 

If the enterprise contemplated by the bill is in harmony with the 
financial and general policies of the President and with the inter- 
ests of the Department of State and the Navy Department, the 
Department of the Interior would consider it a progressive and 
desirable step to take in the promotion of good relations with our 
Latin-American neighbors and as a means of providing more 
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adequate educational service to the people of this country through 
Programs dealing especially with Government activities. 
Sincerely yours, 
T. A. WALTERS, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


[No. 608] 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1938. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: Careful consideration has been given to the 
bill (H. R. 4281) “authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to con- 
struct and maintain a Government radio broadcasting station; 
authorizing the United States Commissioner of Education to pro- 
vide programs of national and international interest; making 
necessary appropriations for the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of the station and production of programs therefor; and 
for other p „ which you transmitted to the War De ent 
under date of January 12, 1938, with a request for the views of the 
Department relative thereto. 

The construction of a Government station with the object of 
voice broadcasting to all parts of the United States and to other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere would be a new step in the 
radio policy of the United States Government. There are now in 
operation in the United States a number of high-powered com- 
mercial broadcast transmitters operating on suitable frequencies 
and with sufficient signal strength to permit their programs to be 
rebroadcast in all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 

Existing commercial facilities could be taken over by the Presi- 
dent for military use in case of war or national emergency under 
the powers invested in him by section 606 (c) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, which reads: 

“Bec. 606. e: * * 

“(c) Upon proclamation by the President that there exists war or 
a threat of war or a state of public peril or disaster or other 
national emergency, or in order to preserve the neutrality of the 
United States, the President may suspend or amend, for such time 
as he may see fit, the rules and regulations applicable to any or all 
stations within the jurisdiction of the United States as prescribed 
by the Commission, and may cause the closing of any station for 
radio communication and the removal therefrom of its apparatus 
and equipment, or he pe N cad the use or control of any such 
station and/or its appara’ and equipment by any department of 
the Government under such regulations as he may prescribe, upon 
just compensation to the owners.” 

It is believed that the construction and maintenance of a Gov- 
ernment radio broadcasting station in accordance with this bill 
would have no peacetime military value to the War Department, 
although it might have some military value during war or national 
emergency. As the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
the proposed station, if this bill were enacted into law, would be 
the responsibility of the Navy Department, the War Department, 
in deference to that office, prefers to make no specific recommenda- 
tion thereon. 

This proposed legislation was submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget, which reports that it is in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lovis JoHNSON, 
Acting Secretary of War. 

The Cuatrman. There is nothing here from the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CELLER. There is no communication from the State Depart- 
ment, but I have been in communication with the Under Secretary 
of State, Mr. Sumner Welles, who e , on behalf of the State 
Department, wholehearted approval of this bill. They will, in due 
course, make some suggested amendment, I understand, but I can 
say that the State Department approves this bill. 
a You say that a similar bill is now pending in the 

na 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, sir. 

Sosa CHamman. What progress are they making on the Senate 

Mr. CELLER. There was a hearing before the committee last week, 
Thursday, I believe, of last week, but I am not certain as to that, 

The Cuarrman. The hearings have just commenced? 

Mr. CELLER, I think they have just commenced. 

Mr. Brewster. What about private facilities for this broadcast- 
ing? Is there any difficulty abaut that? 

Mr. CELLER. These four channels have now been allocated as 
follows: Two to the General Electric Co. and two to the World 
Wide Broadcasting Co.—I think that that is the technical term 
for the latter company. The question is whether or not you want 
to allocate those very choice and highly important channels to 
private broadcasters, in view of all of the circumstances and the 
entire scene, or whether it is only appropriate and proper for the 
Government to operate in those channels, particularly in view of 
what is happening with reference to broadcasting on short waves 
by Italy, Germany, Japan, Russia, Holland, France, and other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Are there not at least two sides to that question? 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, yes. I have not 

Mr. Brewster (interposing). When you put the Government 
definitely in it, does it not result in a pretty definite responsibility 
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on the part of the Government for whatever goes out, much more 
so than if it were sent over a private station? 

Mr. CELLER. That would undoubtedly be true. 

Mr, BREWSTER. When the Commissioner of Education broadcasts 
on a private program, would it not have far less significance than 
if it were over a Government station? 

Mr. CELLER. You must take into consideration that whoever 
broadcasts must assume responsibility. If it is done under Gov- 
ernment auspices, other nations may take it that it is the Govern- 
ment that is That, however, is not necessarily so. 

Mr. . Isn’t that a terrific responsibility for us to 


assume? 

Mr. CELLER. I would think that the Government is capable enough 
to arise to the occasion of assuming that responsibility. 

The CHammawn. In that connection, if the Government will be 
responsible for what they say, we had better put this under the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. CELLER., That is a question of policy that I think must be 
wrestled with. I am not married to the idea that it should be the 
Secretary of the Navy, but originally it was placed under his 
supervision. I left it there. When these departmental heads got 
together, and the assignments were made of these channels, it 
seems that it was the Secretary of the Navy who assumed jurisdic- 
tion, or he was given jurisdiction, and this is continued along those 
lines, although, as I said, I am not married to the idea. The 
Secretary of State or the Department of the Interior could have it, 

Mr. BREWSTER. I was one of the few members of the House com- 
mittee that was sitting in last Sunday afternoon on the Pan 
American Conference, inaugurated by Secretary Hull, and I realize, 
as perhaps you do, that any official of our Government may 
speak over the radio, as they do, as Secretary Ickes or anyone 
else does, and Secretary Woodring made a speech which provoked 
a great deal of controversy over Italy, but that is individually 
done; but the moment you put it on a Government station, 
there is no way of avoiding responsibility for every word that 
goes out; it becomes an official act of our Government. 

Will you address yourself as to why you do not feel that is a 
pretty serious departure from our present policy? 

Mr. CELLER. The line of demarcation between what Secretary 
Woodring says and what was interpreted to be what the United 
States said was very thin; so, when Mr. Woodring spoke, the 
United States spoke, according to the press dispatches that came 
from Italy, whether he spoke over a Government station or pri- 
vate station the effect, for example, in Italy was the same. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Do you mean to say that Secretary Woodring has 
superseded Secretary Hull? 

Mr. CELLER. No. 

Mr. Brewster. It is sufficient to have Secretary Hull's depart- 
ment in some confusion, without having every department of the 
Government broadcasting to the world. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not say that that was our Government speak- 
ing, or Secretary Hull; I am speaking of the result, of the inter- 
pretation that they place upon it abroad, the interpretation that 
the newspapers and the public abroad place upon what was said. 
They say that it was the United States speaking; they attribute 
it to the United States. You cannot avoid that. The line of di- 
vision is very fine between private and public radio stations. 

I have no objection, as I said before, to the Secretary of State 
assuming control of the station. 

The CHarrMan. But when it is a Government station, you can- 
not escape the responsibility, and the world is going to say that 
that is the Government speaking. 

Mr. CELLER. That may be one of the slight disadvantages—— 

Mr. Brewster (interposing). Slight? 

Mr. CELLER. I think it is slight. Sometimes to do more good, 
you have to do a little wrong, to secure more advantage you have 
to suffer a little disadvantage. There is nothing perfect. Even 
the sun has its spots; so that we have to recognize that we may 
have to get something spotty in here to do a great good. We 
cannot avoid it. When you consider what is happening abroad, 
and when you consider that the whole atmosphere of the world 
is poisoned with propaganda on a tremendous scale, and we are 
doing nothing 

Mr. Brewster (interposing). You do not mean that we are doing 
nothing. We had this Pan American Conference the other day, 
and we have two stations now ready to handle it. Will you tell 
me why that will not work out effectively and satisfactorily? 

Mr. CELLER., Of course, stations even now are trying their utmost, 
but they cannot hope to compete successfully as against the power 
and influence of Italy and Germany. Let us see what the General 
Electric Co, does with reference to the tremendously valuable 
facility that we have given to them. I have here the program over 
the international broadcast stations, and they give the numerals 
of the General Electric Co., and I do not wish to disparage the 
General Electric Co. by anything I say, because it is a splendid 
company, but I think that they are rather enthusiastically mis- 
guided as to what would be effective in South America. 

Take the proram for Sunday, April 3, 1938. It is all in English; 
not a word Spanish or Portuguese. 

Mr. Brewster. How long have they had that allocation? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know. 

Mr. Brewster. For a very short time? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr, Brewster. Don't you know that they have been seeking the 
collaboration of cur Government in order to develop programs that 
will be of interest? 

Mr. CELLER. I am giving you what they were. Let me finish my 
statement, There was nothing in Spanish or Portuguese, as I 
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said; but here is what there was: First, the William Meeder En- 
semble. Then there were the Kidoodlers—whatever they are, I 
do not know, but I am sure they would not be understood in Para- 
guay or Uruguay. Then there was the Animal News Club, then 
Turn Back the Clock, then the following. Tom Terriss, Melody 
Moments, Radio Pulpit, the Madrigal Singers, Press Radio News, 
Silver Flute, Angler and Hunter, and Norsemen Quartet. Of what 
value these broadcasts were in Peru or Brazil are beyond me. 

That was almost repeated every day. They had Sunday Drivers, 
for example, as if they could be of interest in Argentina, and you 
go over this whole list of programs and you will find practically 
nothing that would be of value whatsoever to South America. 
Examine the programs of Germany. I here quote from a recent 
New Republic article by Karl Van Gelderland: 

“Germany, however, stands first in this as in other flelds of 
modern propaganda. Its short-wave messages are skillfully de- 
signed to gain sympathy for the Third Reich by justifying its terri- 
torial demands and demonstrating its peaceful intentions; to 
foster united blocs of German minorities abroad; and to carry 
on the fight against democracy, Jewry, communism, and the world’s 
labor movement. Germany’s 12 powerful short-wave stations have 
been hammering away on the ether for years. Operating with not 
less than 40,000 watts, combined with directional antennas, these 
stations can be heard in every part of the world. For their pur- 
poses the world is divided into six zones—North America, South 
America, Africa, East Asia, South Asia, and Australia—each re- 
ceiving a program specially prepared for its consumption. One 
half of the program features German music, folk songs, sketches 
of present-day life in Germany, speeches by political leaders. The 
other half repeats most of this in English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, French, and other languages. The League for Germanism 
Abroad, which plays an important role in composing the broad- 
casts, has announced, “Foreigners of standing, visiting Berlin, 
appear more and more frequently before our microphones. They 
give authentic testimony about the Third Reich of a most con- 
vincing nature to the people of the speaker’s home country.” 
A special department on Weltanschauung seeks to spread thoss 
ideas which have been universally recognized as characteristic 
of the Nazi ideology. 

“Each one of the six zones is under the direction of a member 
of the National Socialist Party who has had long experience in 
that part of the globe. “These men know the conditions in the 
countries to which their broadcasts are sent; they know the lan- 
guages well; and they are supposed to answer every letter received 
from individual listeners.’ Old German music and folk songs are 
considered to have a political cash value as a means of strengthen- 
ing the ties of Germans abroad with the mother country, 

“Our State Department has recently become concerned about the 
success of European short-wave propaganda in South America. 
Unable to deal with the situation directly, it let it be known to 
the Federal Communications Commission that foreign-language 
short-wave broadcasts from the United States to South America 
should be encouraged. A year ago Commissioner George Henry 
Payne, in a speech before the Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration, declared that the establishment of a Government short- 
wave radio station was necessary for defense over the air from 
the attacks of foreign or unfriendly agencies. 

“German programs are highly favored in South American coun- 
tries, while programs broadcast from the United States rank 
third in popularity. These observations find support in a report 
by Carl W. Ackerman, dean of the School of Journalism of Columbia 
University, who also refers to the blanketing out of American 
broadcasts to South America by Berlin and Rome. (Blanketing 
out’ is a trick well known in Europe, where radio stations illegally 
use the wave lengths of their opponents across the border and 
make a clear reception impossible. Radio Strasbourg, a strong 
French station, for example, sending out news in the German 
language, is constantly interfered with by Germany; most Ger- 
man-language broadcasts from Moscow are also killed.) 

“An attempt to create a foreign-language short-wave system 
5 N. e apie was are 8 by the National ajaaa s 

„ when it inaugura a six-language short-wave program to 
Europe and South America. A high percentage of — how- 
ever, are given in English, and the regulations of the Federal 
Communications Commission, which allow performances only in 
the interest of public service, bar anything of a controversial 
nature, The few other short-wage stations which are equipped to 
reach foreign countries feature educational, religious, and good-will 
programs, and since most of them are in English, they are rarely 
understood in South America. Station WLXAL in Boston, an edu- 
cational station operating in conjunction with the Pan American 
Union, had until recently a 2-hour program in § once a 
week—Germany broadcasts to South America for 10 hours daily in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and German.” 

The CHARMAN. Your idea would be to have a program that 
would have for its objectives good will between this country and 
the South American countries? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, sir; that is one purpose. 

Mr. Brewster. I would like to know whether you have any evi- 
dence that the General Electric Co. or the World Wide would not 
be more than happy to handle any Government programs that 
might be evolved by responsible officials, 

Mr. CELLER. I have not been able to finish my statement, to 
show you how unlikely it may be for a private company to be able 
to cope with this situation. It has reached such a stage that 
the whole weight and power of the German Government and of 
the Italian Government are behind these facilities, so that we have 
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to counteract it with something equally powerful. Can any private 
company compete against magnitudinous financial power of a 
Germany? There is a veritable warfare as to the size of these 
transmitters and as to the power of these transmitters, between 
Germany, Italy, England, and France. Where would a private 
company fit in? Germany will spend millions to maintain her 
supremacy. Could any private company, no matter how wealthy, 
blanket her out? Here is something that private broadcasters 
cannot cope with. We would not be upon a footing of equality 
with these governments if we allowed this to be left in private 
hands. I am for private companies all the time—provided they 
can do the job. But the ogg erie 4 — — 5 them. H they 
can, I'l gracefully withdraw. u ou power. 

The eee ahead and finish your statement without 
interruption. I thought that you had > 

Mr. CELLER. No; I had not. 

Short-wave broadcasting is spreading like a house afire. Around 
the world are multiple and continuous radio waves. They pene- 
trate practically every country, civilized and uncivilized. They 
reach every area inhabited by man. They affect the minds and 
habits of all peoples. They affect the educated and the unedu- 
cated. Here is a common denominator for the literate and the 
illiterate. Tens of millions of men, women, and children who 
cannot read or write now receive knowledge of music and inter- 
national affairs, heretofore the heritage of the educated only. But 
because so many millions of undiscerning, unsuspecting, and 
ignorant persons listen, the short-wave and long-distance broad- 
casting has become the media of international propagandist coun- 
tries like Germany, Italy, Russia, and Japan. By subtle, designing, 
dishonest, damnable programs they would destroy democracy and 
liberty and set up false gods of fascism or communism or nazi-ism. 
They poison the minds of the undiscerning and innocent with re- 
spect to democratic countries. They would destroy American, 
English, and French democratic influences wherever they have 
taken root. 

The most fertile spots for their skulduggery are Central and 
South America. There they are strongest and we weakest in radio. 
They have been active while we have been asleep. They—and 
particularly Germany—would rob us of all of our trade, political, 
and cultural potency there. It is time to call “halt.” 

I should like to read from an article by the dean of the School 
of Journalism of Columbia University. 

“Today the political, economic, and social destiny of the world is 
being profoundly influenced by the invisible, intangible, and unre- 
corded radio programs from short-wave, distance-broadcasting sta- 
tions in 70 countries.” 

Mr. Brewster. Who is that by? 

Mr. CELLER. Dean Carl W. Ackerman, of Columbia University. 
He goes on to state: 

“In recent diplomatic negotiations between the United States 
and Brazil and between the United States and other Latin American 
governments, foreign interference through the distribution of 
provocative information by radio added a new hazard to our 
Official relations with our southern neighbors. 

“Pact-finding studies will disclose that the news policies of 
foreign short-wave stations will vary according to the political 
policy of the controlling governments toward individual nations. 
It is evident already that certain foreign governments are striving 
to build up interest and confidence abroad, particularly in the 
United States, so that in an international emergency these govern- 
ments can attempt to circumvent or undermine public confidence 
in the integrity of American news. 

“Neither in this country nor abroad do the majority of people 
share the scholar’s sense of values. More credence is given to the 
spoken word direct from abroad than to the written word from 
the same capital. As a people and as a nation we are being subtly 
swayed by foreign short-wave broadcasting during one of the 
decisive periods in our history without national awareness, without 
an intellectual curiosity or an educational concern about the mo- 
tives and selfish interests of the broadcasters. 

“Neither the Federal Government nor any independent agency 
is today authorized or prepared to study how the radio around 
the world is being used as the catalyst of political thought and 
action. This is an educational challenge not alone because it is a 
new threat to independent journalism but because it may in this 
country as it has been abroad, be one of the means of submerging, 
if not of supplanting, the free and independent pursuit of 
knowledge.” 

Then he also says: 

“Because the radio in this country is a commercial enterprise 
and in foreign countries is controlled by governments, we are not 
justified in considering it an educational untouchable.” 

Some private companies would think that radio is to be “un- 
touchable” by the Government. You then have this tremendous 
power that is generated not only to influence the people in our 
country, as indicated by Dean Ackerman, but to influence the 
people in other countries to a marked degree. You must antici- 
pate international crises developing as the result of these short- 
Wave radio talks and these radio programs that are poured forth 
into this country and other countries. I do not think that private 
companies, or private broadcasters can rise properly to the oc- 
casion, regardless of the power and the wealth of such private 
broadcasting companies now. The Government should step in. 
It is high time for our Government to take the helm—or till 
private companies prove that they can adequately handle the 
situation. 


Here is a recent book, Hello America, by Cesar Saerchinger, a 
very splendid book, and the author goes on to tell us something 
concerning the short wave, and of the importance of it to America, 
and he speaks, for example, of what the Germans are doing, and he 
says this (pp. 376-377) : 

“Having no colonial territories, the policy of the German short- 
Wave service is, first, to reach ‘colonies’ of overseas Germans wher- 
ever they may be, make them conscious of their ties to the father- 
land, and preach to them the Nazi philosophy of national great- 
ness; secondly, to promote ‘good will’ and create German markets 
in competition with other exporting countries; and, thirdly, to 
convince the rest of the world of German greatness and the justice 
of German aspirations. This is being done consistently in six lan- 
guages—and more, as required. It is carried out with tremendous 
thoroughness, broadcasts being aimed with great accuracy and 
efficiency at definite communities to be cultivated: German-Amer- 
icans in the United States are showered with brotherly love from 
‘home’; the South Africans, in Afrikaans language, are mollified on 
German colonial claims; the South Americans, in Spanish and 
Portuguese, learn to revere German music and incidentally German 
machines; and so on. Nobody is forgotten, A series of broadcasts 
aimed at Tasmania—opening with ‘Hello, Tasmania, beautiful 
apple isle —is but one example of this new ‘spot’ propaganda. 

“Italy, both master and pupil to German fascism, is not far 
behind the big brother in this field. The short-wave station at 
Prato Smeralda, always one of the best functioning in Europe, is, 
according to official announcement, being supplemented by two 
short-wave transmitters of 100 kilowatts each and three of 50 kilo- 
watts each, besides an ultra short wave at Monte Mario. This will 
carry the Italian ‘empire station’ far beyond its British prototype, 
although the Duce still considers his empire in its infancy. The 
use to which these transmitters will be put is not in doubt. Even 
now the Rome transmitters emit a fairly steady stream of Fascist 
propaganda, mostly in the guise of news, history lessons, and 
reports regarding the march of Italian civilization in Africa and 
elsewhere. During 1937 the Italian short-wave station was broad- 
casting regularly in Italian, English, Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Hindustani. As a result, the British felt 
themselves politically menaced in the Mediterranean, in India, in 
the Near and Far East, and along their trade routes everywhere, and 
soon announced their policy of world-wide broadcasting in six 
foreign languages. For this purpose additional powerful short-wave 
Stations have been authorized, a step which is bound to be an- 
swered by further increases in Germany, and so on.” 

Are not these radio battles too much for private groups? Defeat 
would stare them in the face. The American people would be the 
real sufferers. 

In Life there is a very interesting article to the fact that “Europe 
is now waging a war A by short-wave radio.” I will 
read briefly from the article. 

The CHamman, Put it in the record, if you care to. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; I shall. 

“Today the radio, through the development of short-wave trans- 
mission, has become an insidious device with which the great 
powers of Europe are fighting one another for the mental and 
spiritual mastery of many hundred million people. Government- 
owned stations send out propaganda in many foreign languages 
over short-wave beams aimed at suitable foreign targets. The 
European ether is shot through with propaganda, just as Amer- 
ican radio is shot through with advertising,” Cesar Saerchinger, 
radio expert, says in Hello America. 

“Prime offender in the radio war is Germany. Her broadcasts 
of culture and sedition to Austria fired the Nazi coup d'état in 
which Chancellor Dolfuss was assassinated. German-speaking 
groups in North and South America and the former German col- 
onies in Africa receive a flood of “news” detailing German ex- 
ploits and the failures and fallacies of democratic nations. Ger- 
many’s latest broadcasts in English include even Tasmania and 
open with the hearty greeting: “Hello, Tasmania, beautiful apple 
isle.” Only possible defense against these radio attacks is by radio 
retaliation. “Jamming” a hostile broadcast by broaticasting over 
the same wave length is effective only over a small area. Hence 
democratic nations in Europe are now building tremendously 
powerful stations to add to the vitriolic Babel of the air. 

“THE RACE FOR POWER IN THE ETHER 

“This recognition was in fact already being accorded in more 
sinister ways. It started a race for power in the ether. At 
the beginning, when it was just a question of frontier stations, 
the International Broadcasting Union exerted its influence for 
the reduction of power; the new power competition concerned 
not merely single frontiers but the whole of Europe, for distance 
was no longer a serious handicap in the high-power era that had 
begun to dawn. 

“In 1930 the 238 stations of Europe developed an aggregate 
power of 1813.9 kilowatts; in 1937 there were 336 medium- and 
long-wave stations alone with an aggregate power of 7290.8 kilo- 
watts. The average power of the single station had nearly 
trebled in the intervening space of time. 

“Overwhelmingly the greater part of this increase is accounted 
for by high-powered and super-powered stations, such as would 
be neither permitted nor practicable in the United States. This 
development is sensational when one realizes that in 1930 the 100- 
kilowatt station was unknown. Then, after the construction of 
the 120-kilowatt stations at Warsaw and in 1931 (pre- 
sumably in answer to the previous erection of high-power stations 
in Russia), the race began. Stations went up to 100, to 120, even 
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to 150 kilowatts all over Europe, and Russia, to top everything, 
built Europe's most powerful station at Moscow, developing 500 
kilowatts. The great propaganda machine is nearing completion; 
the voice of the modern “champion” is acquiring dynamics com- 
mensurate with the power of the guns. 

“BALLYHOO BY SHORT WAVE 


“The peculiarity of short-wave transmission, which at first was 
thought to be only of local importance, is that it is most effica- 
cious over ultralong distances—thousands of miles—and espe- 
cially in transoceanic work. The direct wave, or so-called ground 
wave, fades after a short distance, but the sky wave, reflected 
from the Kennelly-Heaviside layer of directional antenna (beam 
system), these waves can be aimed at any desired section of the 
globe, thereby increasing audibility in that region. Thus it came 
to be used for transoceanic communications. 

“Apart from these mild, academic effusions, the earth's ether is 
suffused with political venom, projected with ever-increasing effi- 
ciency by those countries which profess antidemocratic creeds, 
The dictator countries have, roughly, preempted 30 out of the 94 
effective short-wave frequencies now operated for broadcasting, 
with an aggregate of 1,033,000 watts out of the available 1,484,000 
watts of short-wave power in the world (1938). In assaying the 
opposing forces in this ‘war of words,’ and comparing the effec- 
tiveness of the authoritarian stentors with the democratic ones, 
it must also be remembered that the advantages of initiative and 
unscrupulousness are on the side of the former. It is not likely 
that any of the Fascist dictatorships will sign or ratify the ‘moral 
disarmament’ pact. Their mouths—as well as their hands—are 
therefore free.” 

I do not think there is anything that private broadcasters could 
compete with as powerful as the Governments of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. I would like to leave this article with you gentlemen. 

Mr. Brewster. Whom would you suggest should defend democ- 
racy in America? 

Mr. CELLER. I would be happy to have you defend democracy in 
America, if you are willing. You could do it pretty well. 

The Cuamrman. Have you finished your statement? 

Mr. CELLER. No; just a few moments, and I will be through. 

Most dangerous German station is Zeesen, 20 miles south of 
Berlin. Its aerials are linked in such a fashion as to send out five 
directional short-wave beams to the three Americas, Africa, and 
Australia.. For Russian consumption Zeesen explains how happy 
German workers are. To other nations it gives Nazi-flavored news, 
stresses Germany's desire for peace. 

Thundering into the microphone we usually have Hermann 
Goering, star performer of German nazi-ism. His voice and those 
of his colleagues and minions have for the past 5 years given daily 
moral and intellectual drills by radio to 67,000,000 Germans. Hay- 
ing brought the German people under strict control, these impe- 
rious voices are now broadcasting to the world at large in a mighty 
effort to sow the seeds of fascism in foreign lands. 

I will leave with you a program issued by the German Govern- 
ment to be broadcast in North and South America. It is printed 
in German and printed in English, and gives you a pretty good 
idea of the type of program that is being sent through the air 
into North and South America; and, incidentally, wherever pos- 
sible it is stated here, “Be sure to buy German radio sets, and 
none others.” I should like to leave that for the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know whether we should make it a part of 
the record, but I am filing it as an exhibit. 

There is also submitted here a similar statement with reference to 
what the German Government—not German private broadcasting 
companies, but what the German Government is doing in North 
and South America. I have marked off with red pencil the pro- 
grams that go to South America, showing to what length the Ger- 
man Government is going in spreading vicious propaganda and 
hostility to all other nations except those who have governments 
similar to their own; that is, to all other nations except Germany, 
Japan, and Italy. It makes very interesting reading to see how far 
these Governments are going. These exhibits indicate to you that 
it would be, at least according to my mind, utterly impossible for 
private companies to cope with the situation of supplying the anti- 
dote to the poisons that they are spreading in the air. 

I will—— 

Mr. Brewster. Have you copies of any of those addresses, to show 
what they contained? 

Mr, CELLER. I have not got them here. I have them in my office. 
I also have here the programs that have been submitted by Japan 
for transmission across the sea, three times daily to the United 
States, Hawaii, and South America, in English in the United States 
and Hawaii and in Portuguese and Spanish to South America, 

The Department of Commerce, under the title “Short Wave 
Broadcasting,” has given some idea of the European broadcasts, the 
United States broadcasts, listeners’ tastes, and the type of recep- 
tivity of these broadcasts from foreign countries into South 
America, and they have given it by countries. I will put that in 
the record, and read briefly from it, to show you the extent we are 
blanketed out. 

All of the United States stations are blanketed out by Germany 
or Italy, but principally by Germany. Here is one in Argentina: 

“Two United States stations were received and a third one on 
occasion. Programs generally popular. All United States stations 
3 blanketed out by Germany.“ 


“Germany, with directional antenna, interferes seriously with 
American and other European stations on adjacent frequencies. 
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English, French, and Italian reception fair. Only German 
Pir could tead ‘alt aloes 4 1 8 
co re; along the line, from ev South and Cen 

American State, to indicate that the facilities that we have 2 9 — 
or the ability of the stations now using these channels, is so utterly 
inadequate to cope with the power and the influence of these sta- 
tions, particularly from Germany, thet it is pitiable. The Lord 
knows what the power and the influence of the stations will be in 
the future from Italy, Russia, and Japan. I am informed that in 
Russia the stations are now, as far as power is concerned, even over- 
topping that of Germany. 

(The compilation referred to is as follows:) 

Mr. CELLER, Karl Van Gelderland, in the aforesaid article, speaks 
of a report from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
dated October 1937, which refers to the “unscrupulous methods” 
of the Fascist powers in their campaign fo: “spiritual occupation.” 
It is stated that German stations blanket out frequently the most 
powerful of the three American stations; that Germany broadcasts 
to South America for 10 hours daily in Spanish, Portuguese, and 
German; that in Europe's Fascist countries the people are not al- 
lowed to listen to information on the forces active in democratic 
countries, and the writer adds “Witness the suppression by Propa- 
ganda Minister Goebbels of President Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress on foreign politics, ordered broadcast in six languages.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I said a moment ago, I do not believe 
that this is something that private broadcasters can in anywise 
cope with, or that they could even be on a comparative basis with 
these governments. The strength and the power and influence 
of these governments would overwhelm these private broadcasting 
companies, and these companies cannot afford to put too much 
money into the venture, because we have given these assignments 
of these wave lengths and channels to these two companies on one 
condition, that they would not broadcast commercial programs. 
That means that they cannot derive any money from those broad- 
casts, and if they cannot derive any moneys therefrom, how will 
they spend more and more money to increase their facilities and 
to better their programs to meet the competition of these tremen- 
dous and potent competing factors developing in Italy and in 
Germany? 

You have to look to the future in reference to this proposition. 
Keep in mind also that it was agreed that a station was to be 
set up some time ago by our Government, and certain influences 
set a bar across the activities of the responsible officials endeavor- 
ing to set up this station. 

Now, I have no definite information with respect thereto, but I 
understand, and I am inclined to believe, that the interd 
mental report that may be forth very shortly will favor 
legislation of this character. The Interdepartmental Committee 
was established, as you may recall, by President Roosevelt com- 
paratively recently. It takes in all of the executive branches of 
the Government, and they made a study of this proposition under 
the guidance of its chairman, Chairman McNinch, of the Federal 
Communications Commission, and I am quite positive that they 
are not opposed to this bill: I have enough information thus far 
to indicate that. I am inclined to believe they favor this bill, and 
I do hope, therefore, that this committee will take no action 
with reference to this bill until it receives the published report of 
this Interdepartmental Committee. 

The CHARMAN: You are stating to this committee that it should 
not do anything about this bill until we receive some comment 
from the Interdepartmental Committee? 

Mr, CELLER. I do not say that you should not do anything. You 
might study this thing in the meanwhile—— 

The CHARMAN. We are not considering this for the purpose of 
doing that. We are considering it for the purpose of doing some- 
thing, and you suggest to us that we should not make any report. 
What is the use of crossing a bridge until we get to it? 

Mr. Maas. He means not to make any adverse report. 

Mr. CELLER. Right. Suppose you make an adverse report prior 
to the receipt of the report to which I refer and then the report 
is favorable to my bill. 

The CHARMAN, If, in your judgment, this committee should 
withhold any decision until we have the benefit of the view of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on this subject matter, why should 
we prolong hearings that will probably run a week and bring 
witnesses from all over the United States? We might as well 
culminate them now: 

Mr. CELLER. I think your suggestion is a logical one, and if I 
had had information that the report would not have been pub- 
lished by this morning, I would have come to you long since and 
asked you to postpone the hearing, but 

The CHAIRMAN. Now we are getting down to business. In view 
of that fact, and in view of the fact that Congress is g to 
adjourn, what is the use of going on with this hearing at this 
session? 

Mr. CELLER, I do not agree with the gentleman. 

The CHARMAN. When will you get the report? 

Mr. CELLER, It ought to be out shortly. 

The CHAIRMAN. This month? 

Mr. CELLER. Probably this week, but I will make this suggestion, 
if it meets with your approval, that Chairman. McNinch undoubt- 
edly will come down to testify, and representatives from the other 
departments will testify likewise, J am sure, with a greater degree 
of freedom if that report is published, and it will be published 
very shortly, and I was about to make the suggestion that you let 
a few days lapse before you have another hearing on this bill, 
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The CHARMAN. But, you see, we have brought people here from 
outside of the District, people from all over the country, to give 
their views this morning, and if we are not going to reach a deci- 
sion one way or the other it is not fair to open up this hearing. 
From what you say, I think that we are a little premature, and 
that we should put this thing off and wait awhile. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think you should forestall hearing those 
who have come from afar. 

The CHAIRMAN. But we do not want hearings that way. We 
want hearings that will be continuous and that we can get 
through with, because we have other bills to dispose of. If you 
are not willing for the committee to go on now, there is just one 
thing for the committee to do, and that is to recess this hearing. 

Mr. CELLER. I did not know until this morning that that report 
was not out. I thought it would be out by Friday or Saturday; 
I was told that, and I thought that the members of the Inter- 
departmental Committee would be here to testify, but they were a 
little reluctant to testify, because the report has not been pub- 
lished 


The CHAIRMAN. I think, if it meets with the views of the mem- 
bers of the committee, that the best thing to do would be to 
postpone the hearing indefinitely, and we will let time take care 
of the situation. 

Mr. CELLER. I do hope that you will not postpone it indefinitely. 

The CHAIRMAN. This bill has been pending here ever since last 
February a year ago. You introduced this bill immediately after 
Congress convened, on February 3, 1937, and a similar bill is pend- 
ing in the Senate now. I was trying to accommodate you, because 
you spoke to me quite often about it, and Mr. GAMBRILL, a member 
of the committee, spoke to me about it. We set this hearing down 
sometime ago to meet your convenience, and we set it down for 
today to meet your convenience. 

The committee has something else to do, and if we are just to 
have a hearing, and then put the matter in cold storage, I would 
rather wait 

Mr. JoHNson. Do you have any information as to when this 
report will be available? 

I knew nothing about it until the witness sug- 
This is the witness’ bill, and the suggestion of the 


Mr. CELLER. 
was in the hope—— 

The CHAmMAN. I understood you to say that we should not do 
anything until this report comes in, 

Mr. JosnsoN. Does the witness have any information as to when 
the report will come in? 

Mr. CELLER. May I suggest that the matter be set down a week 
from today? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; I could not agree to that. I would suggest 
this, that when you are ready for this bill to be heard, you take it 
up with us, and if the committee can, we will try to accommodate 
you, but you must bear in mind that these other people have some 
interests in this matter. The private broadcasting stations have a 
representative here, and the Government has a representative here 
this morning, and if you are not going through with the hearing, 
we will stop right now. 

Mr. CELLER. I am perfectly willing, if your attitude is that, to go 
on with it, to take my chances without the report. 

Mr. Maas, After all, regardless of the interdepartmental report, 
your opinion in regard to the merits of this bill remains the same, 
anyway? 

Mr. Gace’ Yes. I am agreeable to haying it go right on. I am 
not now in favor of postponing it indefinitely. It ought to be 
answered one way or the other. If we will have it, let us have it. 
If not, turn it down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Senate is conducting a hearing? 

Mr. CELLER. They may have completed their hearing. 

The CHARMAN. Why would it not be a good thing to wait until 
the Senate acts to see what they do? 

Mr. CELLER. They will do the same thing, wait to see what the 
House does. If the chairman does not want to go on with it, and if 
there is any opposition to the bill, let us know it. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no opposition here, so far as I know, 
but you are not ready for us to act. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; I am. I merely made the suggestion that it 
might be well to wait until that report is here. 

The CHRAmnMaN. Have you finished your statement? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Maas. 

Mr. Maas. If we were to set up the broadcasting station that you 
recommend, which I do not think we will, wouldn't it be a very 
much more democratic method to set up a bipartisan board, rather 
than simply the Secretary of a department, or even an inter- 
departmental board, all made up of one party? 

Mr. CELLER. I think that if you will read carefully who is to be 
the advisory council, you will see that it is made up of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Director of the Pan American Union, the Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Commission, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, and such other officials as the 
President may select. 

Mr. Maas. Yes; all party officials. Don't you think that a bipar- 
tisan commission would be a great deal more democratic and a 
little less susceptible to administration propaganda, regardless of 
what administration controlled it? 

Mr. CELLER. When you consider that these broadcasts will be 
primarily to South America and Central America, you will realize 
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that they would intimately touch governmental policies and have 
direct relation to our foreign affairs, and I think that the Govern- 
ment should be primarily responsible, and therefore the party in 
power should assume that responsibility. 

Mr. Maas. They will also be heard locally, You just said that 
millions of short-wave radio sets have been sold in this country. 

Mr. CELLER. That raises this question. On page 1, line 6, of the 
bill there is the language— 

“transmit programs to all parts of the United States and from 
this country to other countries of the Western Hemisphere.” 

I am perfectly willing, if you wish, to have you take out “to all 
parts of the United States.” 

Mr. Maas. How can you stop a broadcast from being received in 
the United States by these short-wave sets? 

Mr. CELLER. If they are directed primarily to South America, 1 
do not know whether they can or cannot be heard in the United 
States. You might get technical advice from the experts on that, 
but Iam willing, nevertheless, to take that provision out to which 
I have referred. I shall accept any language that will eliminate 
broadcasts for domestic consumption. 

Mr. Maas. We have done a lot of Government broadcasting as it 
is now. Various Departments of the Government have been getting 
time, I assume free, over private radio stations, and in every one of 
them that I have heard they always wind up with the American 
counterpart to “Heil Hitler.” 

Mr. CELLER. What does that mean, “counterpart to ‘Heil Hitler“? 

Mr. Maas. Just exactly what I said, the American counterpart to 
aes 7 

Hamax. May I suggest to my colleague 

Mr. Mass (continuing). If we are to have some kind of broadcast- 
ing, I agree with the witness that we ought to counteract in some 
way the propaganda, but wouldn't it be a much more American way 
to do as we did with the airways, taking the Pan American Airways 

an illustration? Practically all of the domestic companies got 

together and created a Pan American Airways with Government 

assistance. If we are going to do this, couldn’t we in some way 

encourage all of the domestic broadcasting interests to form a 

pany, with some Government assistance, to do this job 

on ge it in an American way—that is, the old-fashioned American 
way 

Mr. CELLER. There is no profit to come out of this, as you know. 
The question is whether or not the es want to 
do that. If they will get together in the way you say, that will be 
fine. But will they get together? My policy is this: If private com- 
panies can and will do the job, let them do it. But I doubt their 
ability and strength to do it. I doubt their power to successfully 
enter a knock-down and drag-out contest with Hitler. Only Uncle 
Sam can put Hitler in his > 

Mr. Maas. You said that one of the objectives was to sell mer- 
chandise in South America and Central America and to ag Me ig kl 
can interests increase their trade. If you are going to do t, you 
have to have commercial broadcasts. What would be the objection 
to having commercial broadcasting? ‘There are many American 
firms interested in selling to Central and South America, and why 
shouldn't they put on paid commercial programs? The Pan Ameri- 
can Airways charges for the transportation of its freight and pas- 
sengers, and they got Government assistance for the very purpose 
that you are talking about, to help increase better relationships and 
increase trade with Central and South America. 

Mr. CELLER. Apparently the tastes in South America will not 
respond to the type of broadcasts that we have here in this country, 
the domestic broadcasts, and apparently they deem it ill-advised, 
those who are in a position to know, to have commercial broad- 
casts of the character that we have here. 

Mr. Maas, Don’t you think there is enough American ingenuity, 
if they create such a station, to devise the proper kind of pro- 
grams? As a matter of fact, I am a little inclined to think that 
private interests could probably do a better job of interesting 
South Americans in the programs that they would put out than 
the Government could. 

Mr. CELLER. That is a matter of opinion. 

The CHARMAN. There is a great deal in what Mr. Maas said. 
May I suggest that you bear that in mind when you come before 
the committee next time, and discuss that phase of it? 

Mr. Maas. That is all. I am through. 

Mr. Macnuson. Have you ever given any thought to the broad- 
casting of American programs into Germany and Italy? My ex- 
perience, for instance, in Alaska has been that you cannot get an 
American station in Alaska on the short-wave sets. You get the 
stations from Germany and Russia from over the top of the North 
Pole. They come in clearer than a station right in Alaska. 

If we wanted to stop this propaganda, why not broadcast into 
those countries? 

Mr. CELLER. Some of our broadcast beams go into those countries 
now, but how effectively I am unable to state. 

Mr. Macnuson. If you started that, they would probably shut 
off these short-wave radio stations in those countries. 

Mr. CELLER. There is a disarmament afoot, that is, the countries 
are trying to get together to disarm themselves, radio-speaking, 
but Germany and Italy have refused to join such a disarmament 
radio conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. JoHNson. When do you expect this report of the interde- 
partmental committee to be available to this committee? 

F down any day 
any e. 
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Annual New York State Conference of Democratic 
Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


. ADDRESS OF POSTMASTER GENERAL JAMES 
AT UTICA, N. Y., JUNE 1, 1938 


A. FARLEY, 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address of the 
Honorable James A. Farley at the annual New York State 
Conference of Democratic Women, Hotel Martin, Utica, N. Y., 
June 1, 1938: 


One of the more pleasant duties that befall me each year as 
chairman of the Democratic State Committee is to attend this 
gathering of the women of our party assembled in annual con- 
ference. 

The graciousness of your welcome, the enthusiasm of your dele- 
gates, the interesting program your leaders have so carefully 
formulated, and the constructive ideas so ably put forward by 
those participating in your discussions, all concur to make of this 
affair a gathering of importance and great value. It is such af- 
fairs as these that bring out the militant spirit of the Demo- 
cratic Party and from these gatherings the rank and file of our 
people are able to learn more of our aims and to formulate opin- 
ions based on sound information. I am sure that the publicity 
attendant upon this event will gain for us many followers and be 
exceedingly helpful in the campaign before us to again give to the 
people of the State a Democratic administration that will continue 
the accomplishments of nearly 20 years of Democratic direction of 
the government of our Empire Commonwealth. 

It is good to be here in Utica, a city which has continually rolled 
up a strong Democratic vote. While here, I want to pay my sin- 
cere respects to my predecessor as State chairman, the present 
Lieutenant Governor, my old friend, Bill Bray. 

I appreciate the work that has been done here by the Demo- 
cratic organization and to them I extend my thanks and good 
wishes. I am sure that my message will be given to those not 
present by their popular county chairman, another old friend of 
mine, Charlie McKernan. 

Utica is also the home of the leader of the opposition party. My 
acquaintance with him is not extensive, but I respect his leader- 
ship in the great party in which he is a member and, while we 
may differ in policies, I know that we do not differ in Americanism. 
It is with deep sincerity that I pay my respect to one of Utica’s 
distinguished citizens, the Republican State chairman, the Hon- 
orable William S. Murray. 

Here at the speaker's table, participating in this program, are 
distinguished and able members of the Democracy of the State, 
whose very presence bespeaks an interest in the public welfare that 
is both progressive and unselfish. As Americans we have a deep 
pride in the accomplishments of a great President. Our enthusi- 
astic support of his program of advancement can well be a further 
inspiration to him in the performance of his arduous duties. I 
am sure that he will be only too happy to hear of this assemblage, 
an account of which I shall, of course, relate to him at the 
earliest opportunity. However, I will probably be echoing a story 
already related, because I know that he will previously have heard 
of it from your distinguished coworker, the First Lady of the land, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

I regret very much that circumstances have prevented the 
presence here of Senator Wacnzr and Mrs. O'Day. They are 
great representatives of a great Commonwealth and you can well 
be proud of the record each is making in the National Capitol. 
Their names stand for progress and their untiring labors in the 
Legislative Halls of Congress well deserve the gratitude of the 
citizens of the great State which they so ably represent. 

In these interesting days when events are occurring with a 
rapidity that is baffling, it is well that in higher places are men 
and women able to interpret the meaning of the various forces 
which are at work in the world of today. Some may say these 
are trying times and some may say they are disappointing times. 
I, however, am confident that future historians, reviewing the 
events of the present, will say that these are the days of eman- 
cipation during which the shackles of old ideas have been cast 
aside and a newer freedom has brought forth a harvest of greater 
contentment in which all may share to the benefit, not only of 
the few, but of both the few and the many. 7 

In these struggles for a fuller life no part of our population has 
worked harder or more intelligently than have the women of 
America, Their entrance into public affairs came only after a 
long and sometimes bitter battle. Once freed from political 
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serfdom, it soon became apparent that their presence in the 
arena of public affairs was beneficial not only to America but to 
the whole world. Their new ideas, their refreshing views, their 
unbounded enthusiasm, their sincere devotion to the higher ideals 
of life, all brought something better into government. Their 
presence in public office, their participation in political councils, 
and their contribution of new ideas have accelerated advance- 
ment of liberalism. 

It is my honest opinion that one of the greatest contributions 
ever made to the peace of the world is the presence of women in 
politics. There are disturbances in every part of the globe today. 
This great Nation is at peace with the world. Much to our regret 
we are being forced to rearm in order to protect our complete 
freedom from alien influences. No thinking man can dispute the 
necessity of rearming to the utmost for national defense. At the 
same time the ever-present threat of war which rearmament in- 
tensifies is more than offset by the very insistence for peace that 
the women of America demand. It makes a nice balance, this in- 
sistence of the men of America on our being prepared and in- 
sistence of the women of America that our preparedness be for 
defense only. Out of this balance I am confident will result a 
national defense that will be impregnable against attack and will 
never be used unless we are attacked, In this respect, I feel con- 
fident that we can look forward to a future of peace and security. 
Should this happy and much to be desired eventuality result, the 
credit for it will belong to the women who by their very nature 
must of necessity abhor war and who by the influence exerted in 
& common cause can prevent war from occurring. May the day 
speedily arrive when women of other nations are as influential in 
the promotion of such a worthy cause. When that day comes the 
principal cause of most of the evil of mankind will have been elim- 
inated and energies now exerted toward destruction will be felt in 
constructive enterprises that will contribute greatly to the elimina- 
tion of all those other evils that are the underlying causes of most 
of our problems today. 

It was a source of great regret to me that circumstances pre- 
vented me from attending your afternoon session. I note with 
interest that the problems discussed were those which are on the 
er toward solution, namely, better housing, social security, and 

e. 

Each of these problems was handled by an administrator working 
under progressive laws. It is unn for me to touch on them. 
These administrators who spoke know their subjects well, and there 
is little doubt in my mind that much was gained by all who at- 
tended that will be of value in future forums on these important 
matters, But in this complex civilization as one problem is solved 
another arises. With the passage of the wage and hour bill, 
which in itself is a step toward the solution of an economic prob- 
lem, there is bound to arise a new problem which in the near future 
will be one to which you women can well devote much of your time 
toward solving. 

This new problem is to provide adequate facilities for the enjoy- 
ment of the hours of leisure that are going to result because of the 
shorter hours of labor, These fewer hours of work and more hours 
of leisure will be accompanied by a larger income for less labor. 
The underlying idea is to spread the work of production over more 
people, with commensurate economic return, so that more people 
TLL eee more means and more time to enjoy the fruits of pro- 

ction. 

Simple as any exposition of this idea may sound, the problem is 
one of the most complex that we have yet had to face. However, a 
little clear thinking on the part of every individual will convince 
each and every one that every period of modern prosperity that this 
country has enjoyed has been the result of shorter working hours, 
increased wages per hour, and new recreational facilities which 
have sprung up with a spontaneity that has been little short of 
miraculous. 

Say what you will about the commercial value of the motorcar, 
it was the pleasure use of the automobile that developed the indus- 
try, caused the construction of roads and parkways, created the 
major demands for petroleum products, and brought about the 
invention of so many accessories contributing to the comfort of 
motor transportation. All opened up vast new fields of employment. 

The same may be said of the motion-picture industry, which 
brought into existence not only the studios of production but also 
the palaces of presentation, which again opened up new ways of 
earning a living. Likewise the radio. Most people think of its 
entertaining features, little realizing the vast employment that was 
created for construction workers, administrators, technicians, artists, 
commentators, and, above all, for the artisans and mechanics 
engaged in the building of receiving sets. 

It is perfectly apparent that all industries dependent on 
recreational activities will benefit if more hours are available for 
the masses to enjoy the fruits of recreational invention and have 
the desire to do so. These recreational industries are not limited 
by those I have mentioned. Golf, baseball, football, racing, hunt- 
ing and fishing, concerts, photography, expositions, skating, boat- 
ing, hiking—in fact there are hundreds of healthful ways that our 
citizens can use their time to the benefit of their minds and health 
if three can be accomplished. First, to provide the fa- 
cilities so that they are easily available. Secondly, to inculcate 
in our youth the desire for healthy recreation. Thirdly, to so 
spread the work that all will be employed at wages which will al- 
low not just the purchase of bare necessities but also some of the 
semiluxuries which are so desirable, 
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It is in the second and third fields that your efforts should be 
emphasized because in a great many cases the desire for health- 
ful recreation has to be developed through education and in- 
formation. Make the desire universal and the demand will be- 
come so definite that again large new fields of employment will 
be opened up and we will be a long way on the road toward solv- 
ing the most serious of our present day economic problems, that 
of unemployment. 

Until these new markets for new services are created there 
seems no other way of caring for our unemployed except by 
governmental aid. This is expensive and naturally unsatisfactory, 
but must continue. However, I am hopeful it can be decreased 
rapidly with a pick-up in business that I am confident will result 
from the program of Government public works soon to be 
initiated. Once this pick-up occurs and the operation of the 
wage and hour bill begins to affect the working people, I feel 
that intelligently directed efforts toward promotion of recreational 
activities may bring about a remedy for many of our ills, the 
effect of which will be beneficial to our national prosperity for 
years to come. 

While pointing out to you future ways in which you may exert 
your influence, I do not want to leave you without sounding a 
note of gratitude for the real assistance you have rendered in the 
past. Sometimes the activities of groups of our people are s0 
continual that we accept them as a matter of course and overlook 
apparent facts. This may in some sense be true in my own case. 
Women have become so prominent in party activities, their ad- 
vice has been so helpful and they have cooperated so successfully, 
that they have become a vital part of the party organization. 
They have taken their place with the men on an equal plane and 
almost unnoticed they have moved into the affairs of government 
so that it is no longer a matter of news or comment but rather 
just a matter of fact. 

This was brought home to me very vividly at the time of the 
dedication of the Waverly post office last week. At the same 
time, I am sure it was a matter of surprise to those who were 
listening to my address, when I noted the fact that while the 
Waverly postmaster was our very good friend, Mrs. Mabel Bald- 
win, she was only one of many, for during my administration as 
Postmaster General I have appointed no less than 8,229 women 
to the office of postmaster throughout the United States. Nor 
were these by any means of the smaller offices. Some of the larger 
of our post offices, such as Los Angeles; Oakland, Calif.; Fall River; 
Little Rock; and Portland, Maine are ably managed by women. 

I want to express to you and to all the women who have taken 
an interest in party affairs the deepest appreciation of the leaders 
of the party for your activities, your interest, and your construc- 
tive advice. You have been a great part in the bringing about not 
only the election of our high officials but also their successful 
administration of the high offices which they occupy. 

You have added luster to the great game of politics. You have 
made the holding of public office more dignified and you have 
definitely contributed toward making every holder of public office 
extremely conscious of his or her responsibility to the people. We 
appreciate the work you have done. We thank you for the new 
ideas you have put forward. It is not our lot to reward you. Your 
reward has come and will come from the satisfaction you have of 
having performed your duties according to that fine sense of re- 
sponsibility which is inherent in your nature. Continue to do as 
you have done and you will aid in making America a greater 
nation, so that the American ideal of self-government may con- 
tinue on its way showing to the rest of the world that a free people 
can govern themselves successfully, happily, and satisfactorily. 


Trade Is a Two-Way Street—At Home, Also 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, trade agree- 
ments abroad that destroy the purchasing power of our peo- 
ple at home are not good trades. 

I presented the subject of wool, bentonite, manganese, and 
feldspar at the hearing on the proposed agreement with the 
United Kingdom. I appeared again at the opening hearing 
on the proposed trade agreement with Canada April 4, 1938. 
The very large list of items on the list for proposed considera- 
tion in an agreement with Canada, and extended to all the 
world under the most-favored-nation clause, is so directly 
competitive with the products on which the people of my 
district must depend for their prosperity—indeed, for their 
very existence—that I would be compelled in self-defense to 
protest. 
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Any hesitancy, moreover, would be overcome by my convic- 
tion that you, too, desire the utmost prosperity of the Ameri- 
can people. 

TRADE IS A TWO-WAY STREET 

Trade is a two-way street. That axiom, I have been told 
many times, is the first principle in reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments. I believe it. And I feel sure the committee will agree 
that it is just as true when applied at home as abroad. The 
shoemakers of Massachusetts, the automobile manufacturer 
of Michigan, cannot sell their wares in South Dakota unless 
we can get a price for our produce that enables us to live and 
buy. Consequently, any trade agreements abroad that destroy 
rsp a power of our people at home are not good 

es, 

My district is the western half of South Dakota. It runs 
from the Missouri River to the Wyoming line. It is identical 
with the boundaries of the last great Sioux Reservation. 
The first of it was opened about 60 years ago; the last of it 
about 25 years ago. 

It is a new country. It is undeveloped. It embraces coun- 
try practically identical with large parts of Canada and 
therefore almost every item on your list, except products of 
fisheries and factories, is competitive with us. 

We have intensively cultivated farms. We have ranches 
that run over unfenced prairies. We have sawmills and 
lumber camps in the mountains that are called the Black 
Hills. We have mines there, metallic and nonmetallic. 

The trends of the last few years have forced us to develop 
some of these resources, and some of our newest lifesavers 
are the very products which appear in the list proposed for 
concessions in protection. I refer particularly to bentonite 
and feldspar, and their companions of clays and nephelite 
syenite. And the very backbone of our prosperity is the live- 
stock industry. 


ITEMS THAT AFFECT US 


Let me cite a few of the outstanding items which are listed 
for concessions: 

Lime; bentonite, both crude and manufactured; feldspar, 
both crude and ground; mica, both scrap and book; nephelite 
syenite, a substitute for feldspar; timber, hewn, sided, or 
squared; shingles; chilled meats, beef, veal, mutton, lamb, 
swine, pork, bacons, hams, and shoulders; rye, to which many 
of our farmers have turned in the dry years; poultry, dressed 
and undressed, chickens, ducks, and geese. 

Every one of those items is a substantial item in my district. 
The living of thousands of people depends upon fair prices 
for them. I do not intend to impose upon the many others 
who are listed for this general hearing to go into detail on 
these items. But I wish to give a brief paragraph to some of 
the items which I do not see listed for detailed treatment by 
some of the others who will appear before you. 

First, let me mention bentonite. 

In 1920, total production in the United States was reported 
by the Bureau of Mines at 2,790 tons. The next year it fell to 
1,730 tons. Then began one of the most remarkable climbs 
modern industry knows. The first few years were gradual, 
reaching 14,850 tons in 1925. Five years later, in 1930, pro- 
duction passed the 100,000-ton mark. Six years later, in 
1936, production in the United States stood at 291,625 tons. 

In 1934, South Dakota’s production was so small it was 
carried in the “undistributed column.” In 1935 it was 8,923 
tons. In 1936 it was 129,087, an increase of over 1,400 per- 
cent. And last year’s figures dre not available, but we know 
that it made another increase. 

In the adjoining Wyoming fields, production went from 
246,548 tons in 1934 to 520,852 tons in 1936. 

Those figures mean people got new jobs in 1934 and 1935 
and 1936 and 1937 and went off relief. I am sure you do not 
want to add them to the list of unemployed again. 

Then may I recall my remarks on feldspar at the hearing 
on the proposed agreement with Great Britain. 

South Dakota produced less than 600 tons of feldspar in 
1923. In 1937 production exceeded 60,000 tons, an increase 
of 10,000 percent in 14 years. 
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The mill which was producing 120 tons a day last year 
has just completed an addition so that it can produce 175 
tons of ground feldspar a day. That mill was not in opera- 
tion 2 years ago. It was not even built. I am sure the com- 
mittee does not want to send the workers in that mill and 
the miners who grub out the spar back to the relief rolls 
again. 

LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY THREATENED 

Were it not that I saw several other Members of Con- 
gress listed directly following me to talk on livestock—at 
least three in a row—I would have given some details on 
that. Suffice it to say that the prairie sections of my dis- 
trict are known for the buffalo grass and wheat grass that 
used to draw herds from Texas for grazing. Cattle and 
sheep range in the open country in the fall and in the 
mountains in the summer. 

Feeding operations are conducted in the Belle Fourche 
irrigation district. This past feeding season my farmers 
have lost from $1 to $1.25 per head on their lambs. The 
price on lambs and wool started to toboggan when this 
trade-agreement program was announced for the United 
Kingdom and Canada. 

The livestock men are particularly alarmed over the pro- 
posal to reduce the tariffs on chilled meats. Extensive briefs 
have been prepared on that subject and will be filed with the 
appropriate section of your committee. 

And poultry is listed. Poultry is sometimes thought of as 
pin money for the farmer’s wife. But the 30,000,000 eggs— 
900 carloads—that the farms of South Dakota send to mar- 
ket evidence the fact that poultry is more than pin money 
for our people. It has been bread and butter during some 
hard years. 

I hope I do not need to warn you to avoid bringing the 
wrath of the farmers’ wives down upon you and the Gov- 
ernment. That is not facetious; it is merely said to bring 
to you how close to the welfare of American homes you 
propose to strike. 

The danger from the lowered tariffs under consideration 
is not primarily from Canada. Many of these items will 
come in greater degree from other countries, to whom the 
cuts will extend under the most-favored-nation clause. 

What will it profit the United States to get the goodwill 
and the trade of the farthest corners of the earth, if we 
destroy the prosperity and purchasing power of our own 
people? 

Idle acres, idle men, and idle factories do not make sense 
when “one-third of the Nation is ill-clad, ill-fed, and poorly 


housed.” Here is the record that disturbs us: 

Item Unit 1932 imports | 1937 imports 
347, 627 86, 337, 248 
10, 026, 000 17, 434, 837 
52, 532, 636 371, 243, 456 
87 206, 860 
130,000,372 | 432,857 738 
13, 858 146, 149 
36, 568, 700 109, 418, 304 
1, 058, 945 008, 241 
1, 052, 598 11, 110, 762 

97, 040 494, 
34, 155 16, 555, 218 
1, 657, 500 20, 876, 569 
3, 015, 489 47, 422, 022 
796, 594 4, 665, 558 
24, 793, 497 88, 087, 133 
46, 749, 702 191, 906, 012 
243, 784 520, 189 
1, 193, 000 5, 426, 358 
422, 060 1, 482, 862 
1, 275, 790 2, 844, 073 
58, 097, 521 326, 034,700 
59, 620 2, 924, 157 
188, 013, 286 312, 035, 407 
155, 888,307 | 301, 449, 599 


Mr. Speaker, trade between equal standards of wages and 
hours and costs is mutually beneficial, when each has a 
natural economy in his product, but trades that destroy 
standards are not good trades. When imported goods dis- 
place an American worker, they destroy a domestic pur- 
chaser. When imported foods displace an American farmer, 
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they destroy the best customer on earth. As my good friend 
the Honorable Dan Reep from a great dairy district in New 
York has said: 


To take millions of acres of farm land out of production in the 
United States, pay the farmers for doing so, and then lower the 
tariff so that foreign countries can ship the products from the 
same amount of land into the American market just does not make 
common sense. 


The Railroad Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRA WALTON DREW 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. IRA WALTON DREW, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, JUNE 3, 1938 


Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by me over the radio on June 3, 1938: 


The financial plight of the railroads of the United States de- 
mands immediate and drastic action. It is my considered opin- 
ion that unless constructive steps are taken immediately the 
railroads will soon have to be taken over by the Federal Govern- 
7 Government ownership once established will not be 
recall 

The latest figures show that 96 railroads are in the hands of 
receivers or trustees. These roads have 77,153 miles of track- 
age, or 30.51 percent of the total rail mileage in the Nation. 
These are not all little railroads. Thirty-seven of them are class 
I roads, that is, roads having revenues of $1,000,000 or more 
per year. Other roads, not now in the hands of receivers, will 
soon be there unless relief is granted. One railroad man aptly 
described the situation when he said, “Our road is now operating 
on its deficit.” 

Labor, business, finance are all vitally concerned. The farmer, 
the storekeeper, and the white-collar worker are each losing out 
every day because of the general railroad situation. 

In July 1937, 1,174,000 employees were receiving pay envelopes 
from the railroads. Today the number is 913,000. In other 
words, 263,000 persons have been separated from the pay roll in 
10 months, more than a quarter of a million men and women 
now hopelessly seeking a job. Add to these the countless 
thousands thrown out of employment by business concerns which 
depend largely upon railroad buying for their support, and you 
have an impressive, aye, a frightful picture. 

There is hardly a business in the Nation that is not affected 
by the slump in railroad revenue. Every holder of an insurance 
policy has a direct interest in the return of railroad prosperity 
because of the huge holdings of railroad securities by the insur- 
ance companies. 

The farmer, too, is concerned. The railroads are purchasers and 
consumers of every farm commodity produced in this country, 
whether green goods or cottonseed oil. Only the other day I saw a 
figure to the effect that 8,000,000 eggs were used in dining cars last 
year. Sold at 25 cents per dozen, these eggs returned a sizable 
income to the farmer; and, so one could go down the line with 
farm products and show the influence railroad revenues have on 
the prosperity of the farmer. 

When we delve into the relationship of railroads to business we 
find that 23 percent of the fuel the miners dig from the coal mines 
goes to the carriers for their use. Nineteen percent of fuel oil goes 
the same way. Seventeen percent of all steel and 20 percent of all 
forest products are bought and used by the railroads. 

Let us take one concrete example of the effect of railroad buying 
on industry and labor. There is a great locomotive plant on the 
outskirts of my home city of Philadelphia. This plant in normal 
times employs thousands of persons. Let us see what the building 
of one locomotive does. 

One of the huge freight hauling locomotives can be built in 
about a year with the employment of 50 men. At an average wage 
per man of 80 cents per hour, the total wage bill would be $97,920 
or an average per man of wage income of $1,958. This, sum, dis- 
tributed among families and reckoned in terms of clothing, food, 
furniture, amusements, and other items needed by the average 
family, affords a clear idea of the relation of railroads to private 
employment. 

On May 1, 1937, the railroads had orders for 345 steam locomo- 
tives. This year on May 1 they had orders placed for 61. Figure 
the money loss to merchants, doctors, and every type of business 
represented by this reduction in locomotive buying. Fourteen 
thousand two hundred men out of work with a net annual income 


loss of $27,803,600, and this on just one item of purchase, 
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Extend these figures to the making of steel rails, the cutting and 
treating of cross ties, to the manufacture of paint, electrical equip- 
ment, signal apparatus, and the thousands of other commodities 
that come from private industry to the railroads as consumers, and 
you get something of the picture. 

It must seem evident that the country cannot always depend upon 
fem. relief as a means of carrying along its unemployment prob- 

Private industry of every nature and character must have the 
ty to function at normal level in order that men who 
want and need jobs can find them. 

A good starting point it seems to me is to solve the railroad 
problem. Many of you remember that after the war a 40-percent 
increase in rates was granted to the railroads, and you remember 
the prosperity that followed. With an increase in income the rail- 
roads can immediately start to purchase the 70,000 different kinds of 
commodities and articles they need. I am told that the annual 
equipment program of the carriers could easily contemplate the 
installation of 2,000 new locomotives and 100,000 new freight cars. 
In these figures one certainly can find a means of effective attack 
upon the unemployment problem. Chairman Lea, of our House 
Committee on Interstate and 2 Commerce, has described to 
me the concern of our House and administration leaders over this 
emergency railroad problem. With this in mind, I have introduced 
a bill in the House of Representatives, which I hope may serve to 
pave the way to better things. The bill would create a Federal 
director of transportation, set up a loan board and emergency com- 
mittee, establish an emergency loan or revolving fund, and provide 
for the assessment and collection of a 10-percent Federal emer- 
gency surcharge on all bills for freight transportation, service, or 
to be paid into the emergency fund. 

PDF which is 
to build and maintain highways. The cash collected from 


go back to the railroads earning it, and thus the roads 
could “eat their cake and have it too,” 


the improvement of navigation facilities. 

This bill does not set up another permanent departmental com- 
mittee. It is purely an emergency measure and as soon as the roads 
find their way out of the morass, the emergency set-up closes its 
doors and retires from the scene. 

The fundamental of the bill is to give the railroads an 
opportunity to put their house in order with enough freedom from 
‘present restrictions to enable them to do the job. It is manifest 
that what the railroads need is cash, and it is cash they must have. 
It is an emergency situation very much similar to that which led 
to the enactment of the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act 
of 1933, when the office of Federal Coordinator of Railroads was 
created. 

In this bill the aim is to allow each railroad the widest reason- 
able latitude to work out its own problems. Each road is directed 
to make its own plans for adjustment of operating costs and 
methods as well as for reorganization of its financial structure, to 
the end of giving the country better transportation. The aim is to 
set up practical machinery to bring order out of chaos. It offers 
an opportunity, I believe, to iron out maladjustments. 

I am appalled when I study the figures of the railroads. The 
owner of railroad securities seems to be the forgotten man. He, as 
well as labor, is entitled to be considered in any resuscitation ag 
He is bound to take a loss no matter what is done. 
tion on the part of financial interests in railroad operations has 
played its part in producing the present condition. At the mo- 
ment we are not concerned with what has happened in the past. 
We are concerned about the present and the future. And what does 
the future hold? 

Only last week the Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City Railroad asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to let it go out of business. 
This road has no funded debt, which is unusual for a railroad, and 
‘is not a small one by any means, for it extends 249 miles across 
Missouri. Its action is only the forerunner of like applications 
unless something is promptly done. 

We are all aware of the step taken by the roads to reduce wages. 
This will cause a bitter controversy. Suppose the roads insist and 
a strike results? Then the railroad problem would be brought to 
a point where immediate action would have to be taken. 

The thought in my mind is to take steps now which may prevent 
such a n The record of labor and the railroads in their 
relationships is one of which each group may be proud. I am 
confident they will again agree. 

Railroad taxes have 2 an important Pe in the increased 
cost of operation. In 1911 the d $98,000,000 in taxes. 
In 1936 the amount was $319,000,000. These taxes, like labor costs, 
must and will be paid. 

The director of transportation and the members of the com- 
mittee proposed in my bill would consider all phases of transpor- 
tation. The functions of the director would be to “encourage and 
promote or require action on the part of all carriers and subsidiaries 
to the end of avoiding unnecessary duplication of services and facili- 
ties and to 3 the joint use of terminals and facilities where 
deemed in the public interest.” 

The director is to promote financial reorganization with the aim 
of reducing fixed charges in order that the credit of the roads may 
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be improved. The railroads would be required to act on their own 
initiative to carry out the provisions incident to joint use of termi- 
nals and trackage, the prevention of impairment of new 

and to safeguard their properties from waste and preventable ex- 
pense. In cases where the roads cannot agree, or fail to reach a 
satisfactory result, the director, with the approval of the emergency 
transportation control committee, can step in and issue such orders 
as may appear to be in the public interest. 

But the important feature of the bill is the surcharge. The rail- 
roads need cash, and they need it now. The additional surcharge 
of 10 percent will provide the cash. Until such time as this money 
is in hand temporary loans can be made which can be repaid as soon 
as the surcharge fee is in the 

I am convinced that, once the railroad problem is solved, wages 
can be maintained, investors can receive a fair return on their 
money, business will increase, and the prosperity which we all so 
much desire will be on its way. 


Farm Income and Recovery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


ADDRESS OF L. J. TABER, MASTER OF THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE, JUNE 2, 1938 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address by L. J. Taber, of Columbus, Ohio, master 
of the National Grange, at a national agricultural con- 
ference in the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., June 2, 
1938: 


This conference meets in a crisis in our national affairs. With 
over 12,000,000 unemployed, with some farm prices scraping bot- 
tom, and the whole farm price level at the lowest June 1 figure 
for years, it is fortunate that capital, agriculture, labor, and the 
consumer—the four horsemen of recovery—sit around the table 
to consider our mutual problems. I am happy, therefore, in repre- 
senting the National Grange to participate in a meeting of farm 
leaders with spokesmen for various interests, sections, and groups 
and Representatives of Congress. We may not agree on all the 
details, but we can all agree on the great common objective of 
hastening permanent national recovery. 

It is encouraging to find J. E. McDonald as chairman of this 
meeting, the able commissioner of agriculture of our largest and 
greatest agricultural Commonwealth, the Lone Star State. Equally 
significant is the presence of the chairman of the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee, Hon. ELLISON D. SMITH, of South Carolina, and 
many other southern agricultural leaders. I deem it also a per- 
sonal privilege to have my good friend from Ohio, William Green, 
the president of the American Federation of Labor, speaking from 
the same platform. I consider Mr. Green not only a good labor 
statesman but a good American as well. The leaders present from 
Congress and from agriculture come largely from farm States with 
surplus crops. This makes it necessary to analyze both the home 
and the foreign markets as they affect agriculture. 

The relation of farm income and recovery is more fundamental 
than is sometimes realized. The record of the years proves con- 
clusively that there is a close parallel between the net returns to 
agriculture and the total wages paid to labor. What the farmer 
receives and total wages paid to those in the field of labor have been 
almost exactly parallel for more than a decade. In 1929 agricul- 
tural income and factory pay rolls stood at almost $12,000,000,000. 
They dropped in practically parallel lines until they struck the 
bottom in 1932 or 1933 with a little over 5 billions each. 

There is a further significance to farm income in that it is the 
basis of national wealth and welfare. America’s greatest periods 
of prosperity have been eras of good prices for agriculture. If we 
could lift the farm income of America beyond the 15 billion 
mark it would help build a national income of more than a hundred 
billion. There would be no relief rolls, few unemployed, and 
business, labor, finance, and the consumer would all enjoy fair 
prosperi 


ty. 
THE BATTLE FOR EQUALITY 


The oldest battle of the National Grange is that of securing 
equality of income for the farmer. struggle was started seven 
decades ago and it has been a difficult and continuing contest, 
Six and a half million scattered farm homes, each a production 
plant of its own, present problems more difficult than face either 
industry, capital, or labor; and yet agriculture has remained a 
bulwark of national progress. One of our greatest problems today 
is to secure for agriculture a more equitable proportion of the 
national income. 
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The farmer represents almost 30 percent of the Nation’s popu- 
lation; almost 20 percent of the Nation’s wealth and more than 
18 percent of those gainfully employed, and yet, during the past 
decade, he has received barely 10 percent of the Nation’s income. 
Our duty is to increase farm income so that the farmer can buy 
the products of labor and of industry. 

The history of farm organization efforts proves conclusively that 
there is no one road nor single-track method of solving farm prob- 
lems, or of curing rural ills. For example, during the Granger 
legislative period of the seventies and early eighties many sup- 
posed that reduced freight rates was the one issue to save agri- 
culture. A little later trusts and monopolies were thought to be 
the great enemies of rural welfare. Later there were some who 
looked upon tariff reform as the one cure that would save the open 
country. Just as man cannot live by bread alone, so the greatest 
lesson learned by the Grange in 72 years is the fact that there must 
be a broad and sound national program for agriculture. 

Today those who think that production control will bring the 
farm millennium are making the same mistake that has occurred 
again and again in the efforts to improve rural life in the past half 
century. In speaking for agriculture tonight, I want to make it 
clear that the farmer asks only for an equal opportunity with the 
other groups in our national life; he seeks no more and will be 
satisfied with no less. 


IDLE ACRES AND IDLE MEN 


A hundred and forty years ago Malthus pronounced his 
theory that population would outrun the means of subsistence. 
For generations this gloomy doctrine caught the attention of 
many of the world’s great thinkers. Today all recognize that our 
ability to produce is a challenge to the limit of our capacity to 
consume. 

This brings us to the problem of new uses for farm products and 
new plants that can be grown in America. There is a limit to the 
human stomach. There is no limit to human needs and the ca- 
pacity of a machine civilization to consume. Let us put the united 
forces of agriculture, labor, business, science, and Government to 
work on this great problem. All will admit that it will take time 
to make the new chemurgic“ mean dollars in the farmer's 
pockets, but over the years it offers limitless possibilities. Some 
day we will grow our newsprint on southern fields. When oil 
runs low, we will grow our gasoline upon the farms. Today we can 
produce all of our needed paint oils and a thousand and one com- 
mercial products from the products of our farms. 

We have had too much thinking about the control of production, 
too much trying to adjust output to apparent markets. We have 
not thought enough about the ability of the American people to 
consume and about methods of increasing and expanding markets. 
Our problem is to find the remedy for idle acres and idle men, Our 
duty is to make it easier to consume. Our challenge is to produce 
new crops and to find new and nonfood uses for crops already grown 
in rounding out a balanced farm program. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Congress wisely added to the farm bill a provision for four research 
laboratories and authorized $4,000,000 for their construction and 
maintenance. Any program for finding new industrial uses for 
farm products will have to be based upon the facts that science 
alone can reveal. Our Government has spent many hundreds of 
millions of dollars in relieving farm commodities and farmers in 
distress, Had we spent a few added millions over the years guiding 
our methods of crop utilization the investment would have paid 
dividends to all. If we had turned the forces of research to finding 
new uses for cotton, in improving the spinning quality of its fiber, 
in developing better methods of meeting foreign competition, there 
might have been a different story to tell. 

From the linoleum and floor coverings under our feet to the hats 
that we wear there are many places where imported commodities, 
materials, and fibers could be supplanted by things grown upon our 
own farms. Research laboratories will also discover new crops, as 
well as new methods and new uses, It is time to put the resources 
of Government and of science to work finding profitable outlets for 
the food and fiber crops of America, 

All the constructive provisions of the farm bill, including re- 
search laboratories, are entitled to public support. The Grange 

much of value in this legislation. However, we did 
ask that the compulsory features and those of doubtful con- 
stitutionality be stripped from the bill. The recent uprising in 
the Corn Belt and protests from every section of the Nation 
vindicate the attitude of the National Grange in asking the Con- 
gress to take the time and the patience to build a farm program 
based upon cooperation and education, rather than force and 
regimentation; a program that would live and grow. 


SURPLUS CROPS 


The presence of so many leaders from cotton and wheat pro- 
ducing areas gives emphasis to the serious situation that faces 
many of the producers of great basic export commodities like 
wheat, cotton, and tobacco. Neither cotton nor wheat have had 
& fair deal from the hands of the American Government. For more 
than a century and a quarter, producers of these and other export 
crops have had to pay increased production costs because of the 
tariff and restrictive legislation without receiving corresponding 
benefits. The Grange has proclaimed again and again the neces- 
sity for correcting some of the handicaps of export agriculture. 
In this connection, we have advocated the export debenture 
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method and other devices intended to give equalized tariff benefits 
to these producers. 

The efforts that were made by the Federal Government through 
the agency of the Federal Farm Board, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, the Bankhead Act, the Soil Conservation Act, and the 
present law have contributed materially to the loss of our export 
market for cotton. In the 3 fiscal years ending July 31, 1934, we 
exported twenty-six million and fifty-two thousand bales of cot- 
ton. In the following 3 fiscal years ending July 31, 1937, we ex- 
ported but sixteen million seven hundred and thirty-five d 
bales. Here are the official figures: 


Domestic exports—Cotton (500-pound bales), excluding linters 
Year ending— 


895, 
7, 964, 000 
Trade Agreement Act passed June 1934: 
TUY SL, Uo e Sieben Reto eee -- 5,037, 000 
July 31, 1936. = 6, 267, 000 
OA) E e...... E SS 5, 431, 000 


Equally serious with the decline of exports is the increase of 
cotton acreage abroad, as the following production figures indicate: 


10-year story of world cotton production (in acres) 


United Total, foreign 

States countries | Total, world 
42, 434, 000 42, 304, 000 84, 738, 000 
43, 232, 000 42, 124, 000 85, 356, 000 
42, 444, 000 41, 785, 000 84, 220, 000 
38, 704, 000 42, 355, 000 81, 059, 000 
35, 891, 000 40, 623, 000 76, 514, 000 
29, 383, 000 44, 954, 000 74, 337, 000 
26, 866, 000 47, 179, 000 74, 045, 000 
27, 335, 000 48, 315, 000 75, 650, 000 
30, 028, 000 55, 672, 000 85, 700, 000 
33, 930, 000 58, 260, 000 92, 190, 000 


JUSTICE FOR THE COTTON FARMER 

In view of the fact that we now have the largest cotton surplus 
on hand in all the Nation’s history, I doubt if there is a single 
friend of the cotton farmer in the Nation that is proud of this 
result. Another factor is the increased importation of cotton dur- 
ing recent months. We must have the fairness and the courage 
to find a method of bringing tariff justice to the producer of this 
great staple. 

We find this cotton story a matter of grave concern to every 
patriotic American. This crop touches the lives not only of mil- 
lions of cotton farmers directly but indirectly every farmer in the 
land. If we take away the only source of livelihood of millions 
of cotton producers and workmen, it is apparent that these same 
people must finally enter into competition with the growers of 
our cereals, our livestock, our vegetables, our dairying, our poul- 
try, and similar products. : 

In a similar manner producers of wheat, tobacco, and other crops 
are suffering from the loss either of the export markets or handi- 
caps in production. It is time to set aside a larger portion of the 
tariff revenues to relieve these difficulties and to find new outlets 
both at home and abroad. For every acre of export agriculture 
rape Bape lose, we should seek a commodity, a crop, or plant to take 

place. 
THE AMERICAN MARKET 


The Grange has always cultivated a national viewpoint and has 
opposed sectionalism. If we are ever to have a permanent agri- 
cultural policy, it must be national in scope and there must be a 
reasonable amount of give and take as between the different 
groups and sections of the country in the interest of agriculture 
as a whole. Our farmers who produce for the domestic market 
will gladly make concessions to assist their brothers in the export 
branches of our industry, but it does not make sense to injure 
our diversified producers for the home market without securing 
corresponding benefits for the growers of our surplus products. 

Any sound program for agriculture must give to the American 
farmer the American market to the extent of his ability to 
supply it. 

Whenever we exchange commodities that we do not produce 
like coffee, spices, and silk for things we grow efficiently and 
well, like dairy products, meat, corn, wheat, or cotton, or manu- 
factured products like automobiles, we make a mutually bene- 
ficial exchange. World trade that supplements and balances the 
products of our own Nation is sound and helpful; but when we 
import competing commodities, we injure both agriculture and 
labor. Our imports of farm commodities, including manufactures 
thereof, have increased from a little over $1,000,000,000 in 1934 
to over $2,000,000,000 in 1937. It is worthy of note that 57 per- 
cent of all commodities, agricultural and otherwise, imported into 
the United States last year came in under the free list. If foreign 
countries can find a way whereby they can sell a substantial 
portion of all their goods to us without any duty or restriction, 
they certainly should be willing to take in exchange some of 
the surplus products we have to sell. 

The Grange is opposed to the importation of any commodity 
from any place in the world if the net result of that importation 
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is to increase either the idle acres or the idle men in America. In 
the final analysis, who has the first right to the American market? 
Who must pay the Nation's growing tax load? Who is it that 
must defend the flag? It is the American people. Let us be just 
to them before we are generous to the rest of the world. 

A SOUND FARM PROGRAM 


To sum up, we believe that any permanent farm program must 
rest on the broad foundations of education, organization, and 
cooperation, In addition, I suggest the following steps as essen- 
tial: 


We must give to agriculture a larger share of the Nation's 
income. We must protect the American farmer in his right to 
the American market. We must equalize handicaps that the 
tariff and restrictive legislation give the producers of our surplus 
crops to other groups. We must find new and nonfood uses 
for farm products. We must hold down production and distribu- 
tion costs to reasonable levels. We must give to agriculture the 
advantages that education and research make possible. 

We must use methods like the export-debenture plan to aid 
producers of cotton, wheat, and other export crops. We must 
guide production in accordance with consumptive demands. We 
must keep this program in control of the farmers themselves. 
We must use the power of cooperation and the machinery of 
organization to keep rural life in step with the progress of the 
age. We must recognize as a national responsibility the conserva- 
tion of soil wealth, along with water, mineral, forest, and wildlife 
resources. 

We must hold taxation to the minimum, and interest rates and 
freight charges must be fair. We must give the farmer a larger 
share of what the consumer pays. We must have an honest 
dollar—one that is fair to debtor and creditor alike. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA 


We should have an open season for crepehangers and prophets 
of doom. I am sick and tired of those that sell our country short 
in their writings and arguments. Our Nation is fundamentally 
sound. We have the raw materials, the machinery, the natural 
resources, to build a continuing and sustained prosperity. We 
have the soil and the intelligence to farm it. We have the mil- 
lions who are ready to work. We have other millions that want 
to consume. All that is needed is to quit short-circuiting the 
resources and possibilities of our land. Let us cooperate with 
the Government and every patriotic force and give America the 
green light of recovery. 

It is time to forget bitterness and class conflict. I call labor's 
attention to the fact that there are about the same number of 
people engaged in the processing, transporting, distributing, and 
retailing of the products of the soil as it takes out on the farm 
to grow them. I call capital's attention to the fact that the 
investment in the transporting, processing, and distribution of 
agriculural products approaches the value of the farms of America. 

Thus we have a mutuality of interests. We have a common 
bond, and whenever we quit fighting each other, quit hating each 
other, and commence to recognize the interdependence of one 
upon another and learn to pull together in harness, recovery and 
prosperity will be at hand. There are enough brains and enough 
patriotism in America to cure our ills of unemployment, low 
prices, and recessions. If we could banish selfishness, politics, 
and greed, and govern our lives according to the Golden Rule, 
the golden days of America would be at hand. 


Importation of Cherries Under Reciprocal-Trade 
Agreement 


Statement showing that 1,023,854 pounds of cherries were im- 
ported into the United States from Italy under French reciprocal- 
trade agreement during last 6 months of 1937. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I make no pretense of being 
an expert on tariff matters. Unlike some of my colleagues, 
I have not had the benefit of years of experience on the 
Ways and Means Committee, nor of hearing the great mass 
of testimony taken on tariff questions before that com- 
mittee. However, I am interested in protecting the indus- 
tries of our country and particularly of my district. 

Michigan leads the world in the production of sour cher- 
ries, 90 percent of which are grown in my district. In 1927, 
the cherry growers and canners began to experiment in the 
development of a maraschino cherry made from sour cher- 
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ries instead of sweet cherries, the sweet variety having been 
used for that purpose up to that time. In 1929, 22,000,000 
pounds of cherries were imported into the United States from 
Italy in brine for the maraschino trade. In 1930, a Repub- 
lican Congress placed a tariff on the importation of cherries 
high enough to protect American industry and labor from 
the cheap labor of southern European countries. 

So successful was this development of the maraschino 
cherry that in 1932 less than 1,000,000 pounds were imported 
into this country, and since then practically no foreign 
cherries were sold on the American market. Approximately 
25 percent of the sour-cherry crop goes into that trade. In 
February 1935, Mr. A. J. Rogers, manager of the Cherry 
Growers Packing Co., of Traverse City, Mich., and I ap- 
peared before the fact-finding board of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and submitted our arguments, both written and oral, 
against the reduction of the tariff on cherries in a reciprocal- 
trade agreement which was then being considered with Italy. 
All the facts were placed in the record, including the fact 
that approximately 25 percent of the sour-cherry crop goes 
into this trade. We pointed out that a reduction of the 
tariff would mean an importation of cherries from Italy and 
the ruination of the cherry business in America. Because 
oe Ethiopian war, the treaty with Italy was never com- 
pleted. 

Imagine my amazement and surprise, however, when & 
year later or approximately June 1, 1936, I learned that a 
reciprocal-trade agreement had been made with France in 
which the tariff on maraschino cherries in brine had been 
reduced from 9½ cents a pound plus 40 percent ad varolem 
to 942 cents a pound plus 20 percent ad valorem. The State 
Department informed me that this reduction on the basis of 
1934 importations represented a reduction of tariff of from 96 
to 76 percent. On June 4, 1936, I wrote a letter of pro- 
test to the Secretary of State, which was signed by the 
11 Republican Members of Congress from Michigan, protest- 
ing against this reduction in tariff and pointing out the fact 
that under the most-favored-nation clause, Italy could im- 
port cherries under the French treaty even though it was 
not a party to that treaty. 

On July 9, 1936, I received a letter from Hon. Francis B. 
Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, informing me that mara- 
schino cherries are made out of sweet cherries; that Michi- 
gan was a sour-cherry State and was not hurt by the treaty. 
The Secretary of State’s office apparently did not look at the 
testimony that had been submitted to the fact-finding board 
of the Tariff Commission or it would not have made that 
statement. ; 

On August 7, 1936, after verifying the facts, I wrote to 
the Secretary of State's office, calling attention to the fact 
that the Cherry Growers Packing Co., of Traverse City; 
Mich., alone had packed that year 28,000 barrels of cherries 
for the maraschino trade; that it was an outrage to invite a 
representative of a farm organization to travel 1,700 miles 
to tell them how they made maraschino cherries out of sour 
cherries and then make a statement that Michigan was not 
hurt because Michigan was a sour-cherry State and that 
maraschino cherries were made out of sweet cherries. The 
State Department could not have read the uncontradicted 
testimony given by Mr. Rogers or it would not have made 
that statement. ; 

On August 14, 1936, I received a letter from the Depart- 
ment acknowledging my letter and informing me that after 
due consideration the letter would be answered. I did not 
hear from them again until November 30, 1936, or nearly 
1 month after the 1936 election campaign was over, and 
then was informed by the Assistant Secretary of State that 
approximately 5,000 pounds of cherries had been imported 
to the United States to the end of August, and Michigan 
had not been hurt. He talked of cherries as though they 
could be grown as an annual crop like wheat or cotton. He 
did not know, apparently, that cherries are grown on trees; 
that it takes trees a number of years to mature. 

On March 26, 1938, I received a telegram from the Cherry. 


Growers Packing Co. asking me to request the Surplus 
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Commodities Credit Corporation to purchase the cherry sur- 
plus, reading in part as follows: 

Market is worst since 1931. Threatens disaster in 1938 unless 
purchase is made. 

I had a conference with Mr. Porter Taylor of the Sur- 
plus Commodities Credit Corporation, who informed me 
that that organization would in all probability purchase 
150,000 to 200,000 cases of canned cherries on condition, 
however, that 75 percent of the canners enter into an agree- 
ment not to can more cherries in 1938 than the market 
would take. I have no particular criticism to make þe- 
cause of the condition imposed. I can appreciate the argu- 
ment that the Government should not buy cherries to re- 
lieve a glutted market if the canners are going to keep on 
canning surplus cherries and glut the next year's market. 
Mr. Taylor was very considerate in the matter. He in- 
formed me that the condition they expected to impose 
would not prevent the cherry growers or canners from di- 
verting cherries into the frozen cherry market or mara- 
schino cherry trade. 

I previously had looked up the tariff records and found that 
a total of 1,415,250 pounds of cherries were imported into the 
United States under the French reciprocal trade agreement 
from July 1, 1937, to March 31, 1938. Of this amount, 1,023,- 
854 pounds were imported from Italy during the last 6 months 
of 1937 under the treaty with France. 

It is interesting to note that of this amount 3,471 pounds 
came from France, 22,046 pounds came from Spain, and the 
remainder, or approximately 1,000,000 pounds, came from 
Italy under the French treaty and under the most-favored- 
nation clause. The administration is operating under what 
is called the “most-favored-nation clause.” Under this pol- 
icy, Italy or any other country can send cherries into the 
United States under the terms of the French reciprocal trade 
agreement even though such country is not a party to the 
treaty. 

If our cherry canners are limited in the amount of cherries 
that they may can during the coming season and must divert 
the surplus into the maraschino trade, we will find that there 
are 1,415,250 pounds of cherries that they will not sell to the 
maraschino trade because of the foreign cherries coming into 
the United States. 

The argument is repeatedly advanced that the amount of 
produce shipped in under a reciprocal-tariff treaty is only a 
small percentage of the total. I want to point out, however, 
that it is the percentage over and above the amount that can 
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Are We Undernourished by Government Order? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, do you not believe this Gov- 
ernment has made a monumental blunder in limiting the 
production of food in the United States? Do you not be- 
lieve that if we were consuming the food we should consume, 
that there would be no further talk of overproduction? Let 
me present to you and this House some facts about which 
there can be no dispute, partisan or otherwise. 

In November 1933 the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States, in Circular 296, gave to the people of the 
United States an outline of proper diets under the heading 
“Diets at Four Levels of Nutritive Content.” This document 
was prepared by Hazel K. Stiebling, senior food economist, 
and Medora M. Ward, assistant economist, Bureau of Home 
Economics; hence the statement must be accepted as au- 
thoritative and wholly without partisan significance. These 
authors had the welfare of the American home at heart in 
their work and reflected it in this document. 

For some unknown reason this document has been sup- 
pressed, so that it never circulated generally throughout the 
country, and today the document is scarce. None of the Con- 
gressmen can obtain it without obtaining it from the Con- 
gressional Library, where only a very limited number of 
copies are available. The Agriculture Department advises me 
that this document has been withdrawn from circulation. 

The circular describes four diets: (a) Restricted diets for 
emergency use, (b) adequate diets at minimum cost, (c) ade- 
quate diets at moderate cost, and (d) liberal diets. 

Table 1 is as follows: 

Four diets—approzimate yearly quantities of various foods 


or 
groups of food needed per capita for the t 
United States Be RAREN population of the 


be consumed that creates the surplus and breaks the price. | ——— EO xqx J 


If Italy can ship in 1,000,000 pounds of cherries under the 
treaty with France under the cut made in the tariff, I see no 
reason why she cannot ship in fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five 
millions pounds as she did in 1929. If this happens, the 
cherry business in Michigan and the United States is doomed. 
We will undoubtedly be in a position this year where the Gov- 
ernment will be limiting the amount of cherries that can be 
canned and then increasing the surplus by permitting the 
importation of cherries from foreign countries, 

Sometime ago I pointed out the situation on fresh and 
frozen fish; how we were asked to appropriate $2,000,000 to 
buy approximately 20,000,000 pounds of surplus fish to stabi- 
lize the market, and while we were buying these fish Canada 
Was shipping in fresh and frozen fish under the Canadian 
reciprocal-trade agreement at the rate of 10,000,000 pounds 
a month. Some of those here may remember the illustration 
I used. In the old days, when we called the State hospital 
an insane asylum, we had certain old-fashioned sanity tests. 
When a patient was sent to the insane asylum they would 

place him in a room, turn on a water faucet, and give him a 
mop. If he turned the faucet off before he began to mop up 
the water, it was an indication that he had some sense. If, 
on the other hand, he kept mopping up the water, letting the 
faucet run wide open, we knew he was crazy. Here we are, 
following a policy of buying surplus potatoes, surplus fish, and 
surplus cherries, while the Canadian potato and fish faucets 
and the Italian cherry faucet are running wide open. Of all 
the insane, foolish, asinine, crazy, cock-eyed policies, this 
reciprocal-trade policy is the worst, 


decer | Si | gua 
et for iet Liberal 
Item emer- mini- 5 — diet 
gency mum N 
use cost 
Flour, cereals pounds. 240 224 160 100 
Milk, or equivalent... --.quarts.. 155 260 305 305 
Potatoes, sweetpotatoes_ -- pounds... 165 165 165 155 
Dried beans, peas, nuts do.... 30 30 20 
Tomatoes, citrus fruits 40 60 50 90 110 
Leafy, green, yellow vegetables do 40 80 100 135 
2 5 8 — — do 10 20 25 20 
r vegetables, fruits do 40 8⁵ 2¹ 
Fats (including butter, oils, bacon, salt i a 
pork) P * 45 49 52 62 
Sugars. 50 35 60 60 
Lean meat, poultry, fish. > @ 60 100 165 
Eggs. 5 16 15 30 


Table 5 is significant. 


Four diets—Approzimate yearly quantities of various foods or 
pours 40 Joe needed per capita jor the population of the 
nite ates 


Item 
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Four diets—Approzimate yearly quantities of various foods or 
groups of food needed per capita for the population of the 
United States—Continued 


Item 
ilk: 
Fresh whole milk pounds.. 
Evaporated milk do. 
Potatoes, sweet potatoes: 
Potatoes. do..-- 


8 


n p 


SWS EES 


8 


— 


oun nSSsSeBssEes 


Corn 
Onions, turnips, beets, eto. 
Watermelon... 


8 


La 
Vegetable oils and shortenings. ao. — — 
Basen; sal k.. 


TO 


Under table 5, referring to the liberal diet described 
therein, our beef cattle would have to be increased 71 per- 
cent; veal calves, 152 percent; hogs, 187 percent; sheep and 


lambs, 85 ½ percent; poultry, 46 ½ percent; and dairy 
cattle, 7394 percent. 
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There should be no argument against the right of the 
people of this country to a liberal diet, and these figures 
show that if the people of the United States were permitted 
to enjoy a liberal diet, we would not be curtailing, but in- 
creasing the production of the articles enumerated above. 

How can the Secretary of Agriculture justify his plan of 
restricted production in light of these figures? 

Turning now to the restricted diet for emergency use, 
and it must be admitted that half of our population is now 
on this diet, we find that each person should have 168 
pounds of flour per year; 168 pounds of flour would require 
3.50 bushels of wheat. There are approximately 130,000,000 
people in the United States, and, multiplying 130,000,000 
by 3.50, we see that we need in wheat 455,000,000 bushels for 
home consumption; we need approximately 96,000,000 bushels 
for seed, and, last, while our exports are low compared with 
pre-war days, yet we have exported some wheat, and in 
1936-37 we exported 95,000,000 bushels. 

Our average annual production of wheat for the years 
1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937 has been 641,000,000 bushels. 

With these figures in mind, the bookkeeping set-up would 
be as follows: 


Average yield since 1933_-.-_.-..........__........- 641. 000, 600 
ae for home consumption on emergency diet. ae 000, 000 
, eee ae 
A————T—T—TTVT—T—T—T—T—T—T—TT——TTT————— 646, 000, 000 


In other words, our requirements for home consumption 
and seed for the past 5 years have been 551,000,000 bushels, 
or nearly all of our entire average annual production, even 
if we did not export a single bushel. Since we do export 
some, the fact is inevitable that the people of the United 
States existing on an emergency diet have not had enough 
wheat. The figures show that we needed 646,000,000 bushels 
and only had, on the average, 641,000,000. 

On the average, there is absolutely no danger but what 
the American people themselves can absorb the normal wheat 
production of the farmers of this country providing we stop 
imports of wheat or substitutes. It seems to me that the 
best market for American wheat is America, and if we do 
happen in some banner crop year to raise too much, we can 
export it in competition with world prices, no matter what 
that is. It would be better to raise too much and sell the 
surplus at a loss than not to raise enough and k- forced to 
buy abroad. That does not mean that the farmer will have 
to sell all of his wheat at a loss, but only that portion of his 
crop which exceeds the domestic demands. There is not a 
single person in the United States who wants to eat bread 
that means a loss to the farmers of the Nation. There is 
no farmer who wants anyone to work in a factory at starva- 
tion wages, nor is there any farmer who wants the manufac- 
turer to lose money on his own enterprise. With this philoso- 
phy understood, how easy it would be to pass a cost-of- 
production bill. Germany put this in operation in 1929 and 
now every European country has a similar law. When in 
those countries production is high the import wall goes up; 
when the crops fail the import wall goes down; and this is ar- 
ranged automatically by the Minister of Agriculture. Why do 
we follow a policy that daily means ruin to the American farm? 

Why do we say we raise too much when millions do not 
have enough to eat under any proper standard of living? 

The President says himself that one-third of our popula- 
tion is underfed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. Can we right 
this situation by cutting down on production when Govern- 
ment figures show we are 71 percent short in beef cattle and 
187 percent short in hogs? Can we afford to destroy any 
more hogs just because our Secretary of Agriculture thinks 
we should? 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to know why Circular No. 296, 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, was suppressed. 
Why cannot the people get it and read it? Was it not true 
when published first, or was it too true? 
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Reciprocal-Trade Agreement With Great Britain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


LETTER FROM THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MAN- 
TEMENTS MADE 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under date of May 7, 
1938, I forwarded to the Secretary of State a circular letter 
from the National Association of Wool Manufacturers rela- 
tive to the proposed reciprocal-trade agreement with Great 
Britain, and requested that he reply to certain inquiries 
made therein. My letter to the Secretary, with the enclosure, 
were printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 9. 

On May 23, I received a reply from the Secretary of 
State, which I inserted in last Friday’s Recorp—June 3— 
together with a copy of my acknowledgment. At that 
time I stated that I would leave any detailed reply to the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

Under the permission granted by the House, I include the 
following letter received by me today from the president of 
that association: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS, 
New York City, June 3, 1938. 
The Honorable ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Treapwaxy: Thank you very much for your letter of the 
2d in reference to your correspondence with Secretary Hull con- 
cerning the pending trade agreement with the United Kingdom. 

There are a few comments which I would like to make in con- 
nection with Mr. Hull’s letter to you of May 23, merely to give you 
the background which led to our memorandum of May 3 outlining 
the present state of the negotiations with the United Kingdom. 

Personally I have always regarded the date of June 1 as an 
optimistic one. The prediction, however, was not mine but Mr. 
Henry F. Grady's. He, as you know, is chairman of the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information. 

We do not believe and we do not mean to suggest that the pend- 
ing negotiations with the United Kingdom are solely responsible 
for the depressed condition of business in the wool textile industry. 
It is obvious, however, to those in the industry that they are an 
important contributing cause. 

Business has been progressively curtailed during the past year 
and is now, we hope, somewhere near the bottom. Activity in our 
industry cannot increase until the retail merchants, and in turn 
the garment manufacturers, are willing to make forward commit- 
ments. Their unwillingness to make such commitments at this 
time is due in no small part to the threat that there might be 
some adjustment in the tariff rates. While we believe that there 
should not and hope that there will not be any such cut, we 
cannot give adequate assurances to the retail merchants, As a 
result the latter have restricted buying to a point such that there 
will be an actual scarcity of certain goods for fall. The business 
which might have been done on these fabrics is lost, since when 
the scarcity becomes generally apparent it will be too late for the 
mills to turn out the goods, 

Mr. Hull indicates that we should be reassured by a study of 
agreements already concluded and by a knowledge of the care 
with which the present negotiations are being conducted. There 
are, nevertheless, many reasons why our apprehensions have not 
been dispelled. 

` The first is that the State Department has time and time again 

given evidence of the fact that they regard the volume of our 
export trade in 1929 as normal, and in releases and addresses con- 
stantly make comparisons with that year. It is umnecessary to 
remind you that much of our export business at that time was 
financed by foreign loans which have not and will not be repaid. 
This gives reason to suggest that we cannot completely rely upon 
the infallibility of those who are responsible for the trade-agree- 
ments program. 

Also it is easy for you to understand our feeling that somebody 
must be in unfamiliar with the problems of the industry since 
the State Department has seen fit to give detailed consideration to 
the tariff rates on wool manufactures without reaching any de- 
termination as to whether or not there would be any change in the 
rates on raw wool upon which the entire wool-tariff schedule is 
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Mr. Hull says that those who speak for our industry can do much 
to steady the whole situation by refraining from creating ex- 
aggerated fears, based upon conjecture, which are unwarranted by 
the facts. Unfortunately, we are not privileged to know what the 
facts are. I have been going to Washington frequently during the 
past several months hoping to secure facts with which I could re- 
assure the industry. I have tried to expose myself to anyone who 
would give us such reassurances, but in spite of my receptivity 
have always come home empty-handed. 

While no information whatever is obtainable in W: our 
friends abroad are less reticent. From them we learn that the Eng- 
lish negotiators are making demands which are, from our point of 
view, fantastic. We are to be pardoned, I think, if we have bad 
moments wondering whether or not our negotiators in a weary and 
unguarded moment might perhaps give greater weight to the in- 
sistent arguments of the English delegation than they would to the 
testimony concerning our industry which was presented some 3 
months ago—testimony to which our own negotiators did not per- 
sonally listen. 

* * * » . * s 
Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR BESSE. 


Diversion of Water From the Colorado River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, OF COLORADO 


Mr. TAYLOR. of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit herewith a state- 
ment that I made before the Secretary of the Interior on 
May 6, 1938, in relation to a petition of the Moffat Tunnel 
Water & Development Co. to obtain a right-of-way over the 
public domain for the construction of a canal to take water 
from the Pacific slope of Colorado in the Colorado River 
Basin and divert it by a tunnel through the Continental 
Divide over on to the Atlantic slope of the State and into 
the South Platte River Drainage Basin. My statement was 
as follows: 


Mr. Secretary, I will speak only briefly at this time and not go 
into any definite figures or details. 

This transmountain diversion of water over the Rocky Mountain 
Continental Divide from my district on the western slope of Colo- 
rado to the eastern slope of our State has been almost a constant 
nightmare to me for the past 6 years. It has been and still is a 
tragic menace not only to our present vested rights but to all our 
possible future development throughout the western half of 
Colorado, 

We held a very large meeting in Denver on the 27th day of Sep- 
tember 1933, nearly 5 years ago. It was a gathering of promincnt 
irrigators, attorneys, and engineers from northern Colorado, from 
the Arkansas Valley, and from the western slope, which I represent. 
Congressmen MARTIN and CUMMINGS, and, I think, Mr. Hansen and 
Mr. Bannister were at that meeting. After we had, for nearly 2 
days, very earnestly discussed the respective rights of the eastern 
and the western slopes of our State, and whether or not and to 
what extent, if any, and upon what conditions, if any, the eastern 
slope could take waters across the Continental Divide without in- 
jury to our rights, I personally offered a resolution which read as 
follows: 

“Resolved, That every transmountain diversion project out of the 
Colorado River Basin, other than the domestic projects for munici- 
palities, shall include as an essential part of such project the con- 
struction of a compensatory reservoir on the western slope of 
sufficient capacity to hold an amount of water equal to the amount 
to be annually diverted by the transmountain diversion.” 

That resolution was discussed at great length and was finally 
adopted unanimously. It was published in the two large Denver 
daily papers in full and was also reproduced in many other papers 
throughout the State. I have been earnestly trying to compel the 
eastern slope to live up to that resolution and t from 


that day to this. It did not mean that the eastern slope should 
match up in compensatory reservoir capacity whatever water they 
might be able to catch and take across the divide during the 
flood period; but it did mean a replacement in reservoirs of 
whatever waters they took away from the western slope during the 
trying to protect the 


irrigating season. I have been earnestly 
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interests of the western slope and to force eastern Colorado to live 
up to that resolution and agreement from that day to this. 

In the Grand Lake project, that principle was and is recognized 
and agreed to. The bill creating that project was not permitted 
to pass, or any appropriation allowed to be made by my com- 
mittee or the House until that agreement was reached. 

The law creating that project, and Senate Document No. 80, 
explicitly recognizes and adopts that policy as an equitable, fair, 
and honest apportionment of the waters of our State for the 
development of the entire State. 

At another large meeting of eastern and western Colorado irri- 
gators at Grand Junction on June 15, 1935, Mr. Frank Delaney 
offered practically the same resolution, and it was again discussed 
at length and adopted. That is exactly what we are demanding 
now—that the eastern slope live up to those agreements. 

We have a different situation in Colorado from the other States. 
The highest part of the range of the Rocky Mountains runs north 
and south through almost the center of the State. The waters of 
the western slope drain into the Colorado River. The waters of 
the eastern slope drain into the North and South Platte Rivers 
and the Arkansas and the Rio Grande Rivers. The 20 western 
counties of my congressional district furnish almost two-thirds of 
all the gigantic floods of the Colorado River that go down to fill 
the Mead Reservoir at Boulder Canyon. By the Colorado River 
compact, the four upper-basin States are required to furnish an 
average of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water a year at Lee’s Ferry. About 
73 percent of all of that water must come from Colorado from 
those 20 counties of my district. 

So that the Federal Government has a very large stake in this 
matter. The Government has nearly $200,000,000 invested in that 
Boulder Canyon project and other projects in the lower basin, 
besides the Grand Valley project and the Uncompahgre project and 
the Pine River project in Colorado. 

Mr. Secretary, Uncle Sam has an enormous interest involved in 
that water. The Government is already obligated to supply an 
enormous amount of water to the irrigation and reclamation inter- 
est in the Colorado River Basin. I need not suggest that you have 
an official duty to protect the rights of the Government's invest- 
ment in those waters, as well as to protect the vested rights and 
the possibilities of future development of the other lands within 
the Colorado River Basin capable of being irrigated. 

Now, every drop of this Colorado River water that these gentle- 
men are trying to obtain comes directly out of the water that has 
been officially allocated to the Grand Lake project. Let me warn 
you that that project will need every particle of that water, if it is 
carried out in compliance with Senate Document No. 80. Mr. 
Bannister said a few minutes ago that any water that they could 
take would not affect us down in the lower country. As a matter 
of fact, they cannot take any water whatever that does not affect 
us and the Grand Lake project. They cannot, at the altitude of 
their proposed ditches, take practically any of the flood waters of 
the Colorado River. It is true that there are, every spring, gigantic 
floods that flow down the river. But they are not up on the Con- 
tinental Divide of the Rocky Mountains. They are practically all 
below 8,500 feet altitude. Those floods come from the melting 
snows on the lower foothills, mesas, and valleys in March, April, 
May, and the first 15 days of June. This proposed project could 
not get any appreciable amount of those floods. What they want 
is our summer water that we need during the irrigating season— 
water that we have been using for 40 or 50 years. Most of it is 
adjudicated to us by the courts. The water we have agreed to 
allow northern Colorado to take out of that basin is compensated 
for by the Green Mountain Reservoir. Our agreements, we believe, 
honestly protect the rights of western Colorado. With the excep- 
tion of the Grand Lake project, all of the dozen or more proposed 
transmountain diversions of water from the western to the eastern 
slope are at a very high altitude. The catchment ditches that they 
must use for that purpose are full of ice and snow at the time the 
floods are running from 50 to 150 miles west of the Divide in March, 
April, and May. We do not catch those floods, and these diversion 
ditches can never catch them. What we depend upon for our 
irrigation over there is practically the water from the later melting 
snows that flows down in the last half of June, July, August, and 
September. That is our summer water, and it is the only water 
that can ever be taken over the Continental Divide. It is the 
snows in the high altitudes that melt late in the summer when 
our streams run low. If these transmountain diversionists would 
shut down their ditches from the 15th of May to the 15th of 
September, they would hurt us very little indeed, and they would 
get very little water. 

I have not the exact figures, but in my judgment from 75 to 
80 percent of all the water of the Colorado River that comes from 
the State of Colorado flows out of our State when we are 
irrigating but little, if any. We are compelled to depend upon 
the remaining 25 percent of our water not only for our vested 
rights but for protection of our possible future development. 
In other words, if they would shut down their diversion ditches 
during the 4 months of our active irrigation season, they could 
take all the water they can possibly get during the remaining 8 
months and it would hurt us very little, because, as I have said, 
they would get comparatively little water. The Grand Lake is 
an exception, in that they propose to build a 7,000-acre reservoir 
to catch considerable floodwater and intercept all of the upper 
branches of the Colorado River proper, and then use a pumping 
plant and a very long tunnel for the express purpose of getting 
some of the floodwaters. 
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I have heard it said many times that right now nobody could 
take a ditch out of the Colorado River anywhere between the 
Grand Lake and the western State line and be sure of having a 
sufficient all-summer water right for 80 acres of land, if the 
division engineer and the water commissioners performed their 
duty and enforced priority rights. 

Mr. Secretary, the Government ought not to complicate these 
matters by allowing any more of that water to be taken out of 
that watershed. 

I have vigorously and many times protested to you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, against transmountain diversions until after the survey 
of the four upper-basin States, as required by the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act nearly 10 years ago, is completed and the 
report made and the upper four States be given an opportunity 
to study it and to take such action as may be necessary to 
protect our respective rights. These petitioners have made no 
offer or effort whatever that I have heard of to comply with this 
replacement reservoir State policy. Certainly none of them have 
spoken to me about it, and I am elected guardian in Congress 
of our water rights on the western slope, at least so far as the 
House of Representatives is concerned, and especially where ap- 
propriations are concerned. These petitioners apparently make 
no pretense of any intention to provide compensatory reservoirs. 
Personally, I do not believe there is any way that they can take 
the water they desire without injuring the western slope. I do 
not believe there is any unappropriated water left that they could 
take without impairing the solvency of the Grand Lake project 
and the security of the Federal Government, as well as the 
rights of the people on the western slope. I understand from the 
Geological Survey gagings and reports that the amount of water 
proposed to be diverted by the Grand Lake project is much more 
than the entire average flow of the streams that project intercepts. 

I understand they propose financing the project themselves, al- 
though I cannot ascertain from their statements in what manner. 
There are no engineering reports or definite information concern- 
ing the matter. There is nothing of that kind before you, Mr. 
Secretary, either from the Reclamation Bureau or anyone else. 

Moreover, throughout this hearing I have not heard a word from 
any of these proponents concerning the welfare or the rights of 
the western slope in these waters. 

The 25,000 or 50,000 acre-feet they are endeavoring to obtain, 
I earnestly repeat, come out of the water from snows that melt late 
in the year during our irrigation season and after the floods are 
practically all run out of the State. I do not care at this time to 
go further into the matter in detail. On behalf of the western 
slope of Colorado, I insist that we are emphatically opposed to the 
proposed diversion, and I make this protest primarily on behalf of 
the vested rights, in fact the very birthright and lifeblood, of the 
western slope, as well as a warning to the Federal Government 
that the proposed diversion would seriously impair the obligations 
and rights of the Federal Government. The applicants before you 
have no right whatever to have a grant or permission of any kind 
for any such diversion at this time. That is the view and the 
earnest appeal to you of western Colorado. 


Proposed Florida Ship Canal Is Dangerous 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE TANTA (FLA.) TRIBUNE, MAY 28, 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert an edi- 
torial appearing in the Tampa Tribune of May 25, 1938, with 


reference to the proposed Florida canal: 
PREVIEW OF CANAL CALAMITY 

Central and South Florida have been experiencing a prolonged 
drought. 

Rainless days became rainless weeks, and rainless weeks length- 
ened into rainless months. 

Everything dried up. Crops seriously damaged. Citrus trees 
famished for nourishment. Plants and flowers parched. Woods 
burning like tinder. Severe losses to growers and all dependent 
upon their product. 

All because of the lack of water in the soil. 

Competent geologists and engineers have told us that this is just 
what will follow the completion of the cross-State ship canal. 

With a difference—a calamitous difference. 

The rain drought is periodical and temporarily injurious. The 
canal drought will be continuous and permanently disastrous. 
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With the canal draining the ground-water supply, as able 
authorities testify it surely will, we will have in a large section 
of Florida the conditions which have prevailed during the present 
drought—and there will be no relief or remedy for it. 

This long rainless period gives Floridians an actual demonstra- 
tion of what will happen to the State if the canal is put through. 

They know now what to expect from the canal. 

The demonstration also should have some effect upon our Mem- 
bers of Congress who are pushing the canal scheme and upon 
all other Members of Congress who are being urged by canal 
advocates to vote for it. 

Save Florida from that fate. 


William P. Connery, Jr. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P. CON- 
NERY, Jr., late a Representative from the State of Massachusetts 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire at this time to add 
my humble tribute to a great man, a statesman, a soldier, 
and a friend of all who knew him, the Honorable WILLIAM 
P. Connery, Jr., the announcement of whose death nearly 
a year ago shocked every one of us, his colleagues, here in 
the House, as well as the thousands of American citizens who 
knew and loved him. 

No greater tribute could have been paid to any man than 
was paid to BILLY Connery when news of his death reached 
the House of Representatives. Every Member was visibly 
moved and the shadow of sorrow enveloped this Chamber. 
Leader after leader, including our distinguished Speaker, the 
Honorable WILIA B. BANKHEAD, who descended from his 
place on the rostrum, took turns in the Well of the House to 
express briefly, but sincerely, their great grief at his passing 
to the Great Beyond. 

To have known Billy is a privilege that I shall always cher- 
ish. To have been associated with him in the Congress of 
the United States I consider an honor, and I am sure all of 
my colleagues will agree that this country has benefited he- 
cause Billy lived. 

No matter how great the obstacles placed in his path, his 
great resourcefulness always enabled him to overcome them. 
His radiant smile and cheery disposition was the reflection of 
a great soul and this splendid attitude did much to lighten 
the arduous task which every one of us have to face in our 
daily life, 

I like to think of Bitty Connery, the man. Of sterling 
character and of unimpeachable integrity, he was the object 
of respect and admiration of everyone whose privilege it was 
to know him, He was capable, efficient, unselfish to the 
extreme. 

His great devotion to his wife and young daughter have 
stamped him as everything a father could and should be. 
Only a few days before the Great Commander of the Universe 
ordered him discharged from further service to mankind, and 
his soul transported to his heavenly reward, Billy seemed to 
be at the height of his joys while relating to me, in the 
Speaker’s lobby, his recent trip home for the silver anniver- 
sary of his marriage and the part played by his little daughter, 
Marie Therese, in this observance. 

Always true to his duties, his ability and devotion to the 
tasks assigned to him was soon recognized by his superior 
officers during the World War. He rose rapidly from a pri- 
vate to color sergeant of his regiment, the First Regiment of 
Infantry, Twenty-sixth (Yankee) Division, with which he 
served 19 months in France, taking part in all major opera- 
tions, engagements, and battles of that regiment. His record 
was one of which every soldier should be envious. 

Despite the multitudinous tasks which were his as chair- 
man of the House Committee on Labor, and his many duties 
as Representative in Congress from a great constituency, he 
found time to study law and to be admitted to the bar. 
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His life was crowded with accomplishments, not only in 
the fields just mentioned but also as a businessman, an actor, 
a great leader, a true statesman, a champion of the working- 
= and the underprivileged, and a friend of all who knew 
Mr. Speaker, we miss BILLY Connery. He is no longer 
with us. Let us, however, not forget his great contribution 
to the history of these United States. Let us try always to 
serve as Billy served, that we may merit the same reward. 


Grasshopper Control Versus Eradication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO GRASSHOPPER CONTROL 
OR ERADICATION 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, this Congress 
has appropriated millions of dollars to combat grasshoppers. 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks on the sub- 
ject of grasshopper control and include therein a very 
interesting letter from Loyson G. Troth, former State sec- 
retary of agriculture for the State of South Dakota, to 
George Starring, secretary of the regional grasshopper-con- 
trol conference. 


Iona, S. DAK., June 4, 1938. 
Hon. GEORGE A. STARRING, 


Secretary, Regional Control Conference, Huron, S. Dak. 

My Dear GEORGE: I want to compliment you on your energy and 
enthusiasm in the fight against grasshoppers but deeply regret 
that your earnest efforts are along the line of the discredited pro- 
gram of eradication by the use of poison-bran bait. The use of 
poison-bran bait in attempting to control and eradicate grass- 
hopper infestation that extends over any considerable area has 
always been a failure, and always will be. Millions of dollars have 
been spent for poison bait in the past 10 years. Several millions of 
dollars were invested in poison bait last year, and yet Congress is 
being asked to appropriate twice as many millions this year. This 
request in itself is an admission of failure of the poison-bait pro- 
gram for last year. 

Down here in the south-central part of the State and the great 
Rosebud country where I live, we had one of the most severe in- 
festations of hoppers in the late twenties and early thirties that 
the history of the Nation records. We appealed to the Federal end 
State entomologists. They told us poison bran was the only 
scientific method for hopper eradication. 

In the spring of 1930, following their instructions and under their 
direct supervision, we applied poison bran from 3 a. m. until after 
sunrise and again in the evening from sundown until after dark 
but all our efforts and expense were futile. 


AN EARLY-DAY EXPERIMENT 


On March 3, 193], I became secretary of agriculture of the 
State of South Dakota. The Federal and State entomologists 
met with me in my office to plan a grasshopper-eradication cami- 
paign. I had learned from an article in a scientific magazine 
that some 40 years ago the British Government had eradicated 
one of the worst grasshopper infestations in the history of the 
world by artificial inoculation of grasshopper disease spores. 

As a boy on my father’s farm in northern Charles Mix County 
I had witnessed a losing fight against a severe grasshopper infes- 
tation where poison bran was used. After the failure of poison 
bran bait program the county board of commissioners of Charles 
Mix County made an appropriation of $200 and employed Prof. 
E. L. Senn, at that time leading teacher in this county and later 
Federal prohibition commissioner of the State, now residing at 
Deadwood, S. Dak., who procured some of the parasitic fungi dis- 
ease spores, printed a few pamphlets instructing the farmers in 
the use of these spores, the result being that this infestation 
was completely eradicated before it spread to other counties and 
other States. Many persons are now liv: in this vicinity and 
seni parts of the State who will attest to the truth of this state- 
ment. 

The artificial inoculation of the hoppers by the fungus disease 
spores was completely successful. 


THE USE OF POISON BAIT IN 1931 


I presented these facts to the Federal and State entomologists 
at the meeting referred to and pleaded with them to use this 
method of eradication. They made light of the suggestion, assur- 
ing me that these hoppers could not and would not fly to other 
areas; second, they said that these disease spores were present 
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everywhere at all times, and when weather conditions were right 
they would automatically take care of the situation. They further 
assured me that the use of poison bran would not destroy our 
wild bird or domestic life. Time and experience proved each of 
these statements incorrect. 

While I believed from past experience that it was useless to 
attempt to combat the hoppers with poison bran bait, neverthe- 
less, as this was the program decided upon by the entomologists, 
I gave them my full cooperation, speaking from the same plat- 
form with the entomologists in charge, urging the cooperation of 
the farmers in the campaign. 

One day the entomologist in charge came into my office and said, 
“Troth, we have heen trying to get reduced freight rates on ship- 
ments of grasshopper bait by the railroad. Apparently to the 
railroad Brookings is just a bump on the log, and do not give us 
any consideration. Will you see what you can do?” Within 3 
days I secured the desired reduction from the railroad. 

The poison bait campaign of 1931 was again a complete failure 
as far as controlling and eradicating grasshoppers was concerned. 
However, it had destroyed our entire wild bird population in the 
infested area, caused the death of hundreds of head of livestock, 
as well as the loss of scores of human lives, 

Fully convinced that this program was useless and despairing 
of getting the cooperation of entomologists in the disease-control 
program, I sent out two of the men from my Office in the fall of 
1931 to make experiments spreading the parasitic fungi disease. 
The success of these experiments convinced me that it was the 
only practical and safe method of controlling our large grass- 
hopper infestation. 

USE OF DISEASE SPORES IN 1932 

In the spring of 1932 I distributed, free of charge, to farmers of 
the State, grasshopper disease spores. For a period of about 10 
days, while weather conditions were favorable, reports of results 
of the destruction of the hoppers were almost unanimous as to 
the success of the program. Unfortunately, the weather man at 
about the first of July refused to cooperate, and we had little or 
no moisture the rest of that season. 

Nevertheless we had destroyed so large a proportion of the 
hoppers that the small-grain crop of that year was one of the best 
in the history of the State, and not a single cornfield or forage 
crop in the entire State had been denuded, leaving only the bare 
fields, as was the case in 1931, when only poison bait was used 
and again in 1933, when the poison-bait program was again the 
only one that was carried on, 

TIME TO TRY ERADICATION 


I noted in yesterday's paper that you were urging the farmers 
of this State and the other 24 States where grasshoppers have 
become a menace to contact their Congressmen, urging another 
$2,000,000 appropriation for the purchase of poison-bran bait. 

It seems to me that it is about time that a few dollars were 
appropriated for eradication, while millions are being spent on 
poison bran. 

I have tried both methods over a period of years. I have studied 
this grasshopper situation for more than 10 years, and I absolutely 
know that the program of eradication by artificial inoculation 
with parasitic fungi disease spores is the only method that will 
prove successful where comune ae 2 and I would * 
estly and respectfully suggest you and your organization 
. den Congress to allot a few thousand dollars to be used for 
disease inoculation. 

If this is done and the program is placed in the hands of some 
practical man, such as R. W. Vance, M. A. B. A., former ento- 
mologist of the Department of Agriculture, and now State seed 
commissioner at Brookings, S. Dak., or Charles Haas, Whitewood, 
S. Dak, or Dr. Hunter, scientist of the University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, you will find it will be money well spent, and 
not wasted, as in the case of poison-bran program, and then, 
and then only, will the farmers of infested areas have assurance 
that these hordes of hoppers will effectively, inexpensively, and 
completely be destroyed. 

Parasitic fungi are harmless to either man or beast and will de- 
stroy only insects, such as grasshoppers, Mormon and other crickets, 
and others of the grasshopper family. 

WRITER HAS NOTHING TO SELL 


A thousand dollars spent for disease inoculation will accomplish 
far greater results than a million dollars invested in poison bait. 
Unless this is done we will go through the same vicious cycle that 
occurred in the early years of the present decade, i. e., the grass- 
hoppers will continue to multiply until all vegetation is destroyed 
and we will again be a part of the Dust Bowl. 

True, the disease spores from the 1932 inoculation are still to be 
found where the ground is moist the year round, but due to the 
extreme drought of the past several years these spots are few and far 
between. 

If the disease method is used and the weather continues normal, 
& campaign of 3 weeks’ duration would take care not only of this 
year’s infestations but would make our grasshopper scourge a thing 
of history instead of an ever-present danger. 

I have nothing to sell, no ax to grind, and no personal interest 
in this, except to saye my own crops and those of my fellow farmers 
in the infested areas and-the prevention of another round of ter- 
rific soil erosion and health-destroying dust blizzards as in 1933 
and 1934. The knowledge and experience I have gained by years 
of study and actual fleid work will be given freely and gladly to 
anyone placed in charge of a disease-inoculation campaign. 
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Memorial Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER AT MEMORIAL SERV- 
ICES OF JEWISH WAR VETERANS 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an address which I delivered at the memorial services 
of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States on May 
29, 1938, may be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


We gather in the holiness of this sanctuary to honor the memory 
of the thousands of our youth who have given their lives for our 
country. Year after year as the heroic battles where these lives 
were lost recede into the dim past, each family nurses with 
patriotic fervor the memory of their kin who never returned: As a 
nation we tend to forget these men name by name. But we can- 
not forget, we dare not neglect that which this day is intended to 
commemorate—the soldierly courage, the militancy to fight and die 
for the liberties and ideals we hold more dear than life itself. 

Events in recent years seem to mock such sacrifice. The world 
again resounds to the tread of marching men, and the caissons 
rumble over the bones of our heroes. The war to end war has 
not brought peace. The devastation of the war for democracy is 
still vivid before our eyes and already we witness the most vioient 
reaction against democratic ideals in almost a century. 

Let us-not, however, draw from these events the cynical inference 
that the men who fought for the Union, who battled for liberty, 
and died for democracy poured out their lifeblood in vain. The 
true lesson of that history is that liberty is not a trophy which 
once won can be kept. Every people and every generation must 
win its own liberty and must be ready to fight for it. True the 
prios is high; but no people unwilling to pay it is worthy of 

reedom. 

My friends, it is well for us to take to heart this moral of his- 
tory—not as a copybook maxim without practical application 
but as an insistent traffic signal directing our movements. For 
the world we live in is a troubled world. Autocracy is temporarily 
ascendant. Violence takes precedence over justice. Ignorance 
walks proudly while truth and knowledge are outlawed. Anti- 
Semitism, the beastliest manifestation of human degradation, is 
wantonly advancing across the face of Europe. 

These tragic experiences have terrified all those to whom lib- 
erty, tolerance, and democracy are the essence of human progress, 
The heart-rending cries of oppressed and defenseless minorities 
voice a challenge to civilization itself. 

What has the Jewish nation done to merit the burden of hate 
which has been heaped on its weary shoulders? 

From the very day it was born amidst the thunderous splendor 
of Mt. Sinai, its contribution to the progress of civilization has 
been great and enduring. out the world, the 
Jews have given to their adopted lands the loyalty and sincere 
patriotism of exemplary citizens. Their achievements in the arts, 
science, and philosophy are among the prized treasures in the 
world’s storehouse of culture. In war as in peace, their response 
to every worthy call has been unstinting. The record of American 
Jews in the last war—their readiness to enlist, their heroic ac- 
complishments overseas—carried forward their great tradition of 
sacrifice and devotion which this country has valued since Revo- 
lutionary days. 

What a tragic paradox it is that the very countries whose mis- 
guided leaders now persecute the Jewish people were the home- 
lands of some of the greatest Jews, men who gave unselfishly of 
their towering genius and good citizenship. But under the black 
and sinister mythology which now rules these nations, genius is 
a crime if it seeks the truth. The only good citizenship is abject 
submissiveness, and the great books of knowledge and science are 
relegated to the funeral pyre. Nations which proudly cherished 
their great halls of learning are now being forced to embrace a 
barbaric dogma of oppression, intolerance and injustice, a dogma 
which would obliterate the very traditions and achievements 
that had given them a leading place on the rostrum of civilization. 
In vain will you search the annals of history for a record of self- 
degrading leadership so thoroughgoing and so deadly. 

Carried away by perversions of “nationalism,” “culture,” and 
“racial superiority,” millions are being deluded into sacrificing their 
humanity and integrity. But what “nationalism” is it which denies 
the rights of citizenship to minority groups who, at the call of 
their country, flocked to the colors and gladly offered their lives? 
What “culture” is it which arbitrarily condemns the greatest works 
of literature and art because of the ancestry of the author? What 
“racial superiority” can be claimed for those who turn their backs 
on everything that has made glorious their nation’s history? - 


` of the world. 
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The incessant flow of propaganda at home and abroad cannot 
obscure the lessons of centuries. The terrifying rhythm of mili- 
tarism cannot drown out the cries of the oppressed. For the ears 
of mankind are acute, and the sensibilities of every soul which har- 
bors a spark of conscience have been shaken. 

When first we heard the appeal of the persecuted, we were stupe- 
fied. Though we were aware of occasional outbursts of racial van- 
dalism in the so-called backward countries, we could not believe 
that these reports were emanating from the fountain head of 
progress and culture. But it has now become transparently clear 
that these occurrences have their roots in economic difficulties. 
Outworn prejudices thrive upon economic adversity, and hatred is 
easily inflamed when patience has been taxed by years of unem- 
ployment and near starvation. 

Economic problems may be the cause; they cannot be accepted 
as the excuse. Few nations of the world escaped the economic 
catastrophe of 1929. In this country, drawing upon our rich herit- 
age of liberty and common sense, we have shown the way out in a 
program which will lead us ever forward along the pathway of 
economic and social justice. 

But the leaders of some nations, unable to withstand the crisis, 
stripped their unfortunate people of all that civilization has slowly 
accumulated since the dawn of progress. And as a fundamental ele- 
ment of their totalitarian doctrine, they have scourged and crushed 
every minority group, every independent voice, every unregimented 
step, and crushed them not in a sudden outburst of national pas- 
sion but in a thoroughgoing and methodical fashion boasting of 
twentieth century efficiency. 

The Jewish people have historically been plagued with the burden 
of the scapegoat. But I see more profound implications in the 
modern wave of anti-Semitism. The Jews are persecuted because 
their culture and heritage is so completely at odds with the ideo- 
logical basis of this new order. The militarist who glories in the 
destructiveness of his instruments of warfare cannot tolerate the 
people who rejected the sword and embraced the book. The auto- 
crat is impatient with the moral idealism and high ethical stand- 
ards of the people who first received the Ten Commandments. The 
totalitarian despot cannot suffer the nation which was conceived 
in the bursting of the bonds of slavery, 

The problem transcends by far the protection of any one race or 
creed. Persecution knows no bounds. Herded in the concentra- 
tion camps are persons of all denominations and classes who dared 
to retain their religious or intellectual independence. In the sur- 
vival of those whose only crime is devotion to freedom and justice 
lies the salvation of civilization itself. 

Despite this melancholy record, I am not ready to believe that the 
current attack on freedom and progress can long endure. I still 
have faith in decency, in courage, and in truth. Ultimately these 
will lead the people of the world today, as they have in the past, 
to reject the false prophets and claim their rightful heritage. 

No country which has 3 in such intolerable persecution 
has survived the judgment of the ages. Not because of the military 
prowess of the persecuted, but because in the onward march of man 
those who reject the principles of progress are left behind. No 
modern nation can escape that fateful destiny. 

What can we, as peaceful citizens of a great democracy, do in 
this hour of crisis? 

Our tasks are several. First, we must extend the fullest and most 
generous aid to those whose persecution cries out the indictment 
No one who knows the martyrdom of the Jewish race 
can fear that courage is lacking—but courage without the physical 
necessities of life will be of no avail. 

Second, we have already taken the lead in a world-wide move- 
ment to facilitate the emigration of political and religious refugees 
from these unhappy lands. On our part, we have reiterated our tra- 
ditional policy of offering refuge to the suffering and the oppressed. 

Third, we must marshal enlightened world opinion and all ma- 
terial support for the fullest development of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine, consistent with the spirit and letter of the 
mandate. What has already been accomplished there is almost 
miraculous; and much more can be accomplished to afford not 
only a physical refuge for some Jews but a spiritual refuge for 
the magnificent cultural heritage of the Jewish people. 

Lastly, we must be ever mindful of America’s key position as 
the functioning democracy to which oppressed peoples the world 
over look for guidance and inspiration. Generations ago we re- 
the cult of racial superiority and established our nation 
as the great melting pot of the world. We have shown that by 
the fusion of cultures there is distilled a product which combines 
the essence of each into harmonious perfection. Generations ago 
we rejected autocracy and embraced political democracy and lib- 
erty as the guiding principle of every phase of our life. On these 
sure foundations, regardless of storm and stress, we shall continue 
to build the future of an even stronger and brighter America. 

This is the task to which you veterans have devoted your- 


It requires day in and day out the 
heroism of the Lost Battalion and the indomitable courage of the 
heroes we now commemorate. You are the guardians of the na- 
tional shrine—the American ideal that at least upon this conti- 
nent, where we bear malice toward none and charity for all, we 
shall never countenance bigotry, intolerance, or oppression; that 
at least these United States shall be sanctuary for democracy for 
all the ages to come. 

In this temple of religion we rededicate ourselves to this glorious 
tradition, so that America may serve as a beacon light in a troubled 
and distracted world. 
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The Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


PROGRAM FOR THE REHABILITATION OF THE MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement prepared by me on the subject of Pro- 
gram for the Rehabilitation of the Merchant Marine. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In the past year the Government has taken steps to materially 
strengthen its naval forces. It has initiated an intensive program 
to rehabilitate what has become known as the second line of our 
sea defense—the merchant marine. 

Although a modern and efficient merchant marine in time of 
national emergency is an indispensable adjunct of a strong and 
efficient sea fighting force, our merchant marine had been permitted 
to decline to a point where it had become dangerously weak. 

To remedy this situation Congress passed the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, under the authority of which President Roosevelt a 
little over a year ago appointed the permanent United States Mari- 
time Commission to administer the tremendous task of rehabili- 
tating our merchant marine. This ent Commission, first 
under the chairmanship of Joseph P. Kennedy, and now under the 
chairmanship of Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, has been making 
splendid progress toward its objective, which is to restore this coun- 
try 15 its traditional high place among the maritime nations of the 
world. 

The core of this merchant marine reconstruction program is re- 
placements, and on it the Commission is concentrating. 

Today the American merchant marine consists mainly of the 
remnant of that grand, war-built armada of 2,500 vessels which 
were to have been the “bridge of ships” to France, and with which 
we proudly embarked after the war on an ambitious program to 
regain our traditional high place among the maritime powers of 
the world. Considering 20 years to be the legal economic life of 
a ship, most of these vessels are now antiquated, and over 90 per- 
cent of our trade fleet, both foreign and domestic, will be obsolete 
within the next 4 years. Created as a unit, this fleet is about to 
demise in the same way. This is a deplorable situation, fraught 
with dangerous consequences to both our commerce and our na- 
tional security. One thing is responsible—neglect to provide for 
proper replacements. 

While we have been drifting, foreign nations, our competitors, 
have been diligently building fast, modern ships that can be oper- 
ated cheaply and more efficiently. Our slow and aging vessels 
must compete with these ships in the international trade. It is 
a losing struggle. The handicap can only be overcome by building 
new ships capable of coping with this competition, 

Among the eight principal maritime powers of the world, on the 
basis of fleets engaged in international trade, the United States 
stands fourth in size, sixth in speed, and seventh, or next to last, 
in age. 

In the category of size the United States is outranked by Great 
Britain, Japan, and Germany; in speed by Great Britain, Germany, 
Japan, France, and the Netherlands; while in ships which are 10 
years of age and under we are next to last on the list, Italy alone 
being below us. 

This is a pitiful position for the richest country in the world; 
a mercantile nation whose volume of foreign commerce is exceeded 
only by Great Britain. Our place is at the head of the procession, 

While our failure to . for an adequate and regulated re- 
placement program for the merchant fleet is lamentable there have 
been some extenuating reasons. 

Investigations, financial and labor troubles, the depression, mis- 
management and extravagance, and the vacillating governmental 
policies of which the American shipping industry has been the vie- 
tim in the past decade have not been conducive to either normal or 
healthy development. 

Under the Jones-White Act of 1928, more familiarly known as the 
Ocean Mail Act, the Government made an effort, through subsidies 
disguised as payments for carrying the mails, to initiate an ag- 
gressive replacement program. Thirty-three modern and fast ves- 
sels were built under this am before the whole enterprise was 
blighted by public scan and a disgusted Congress scrapped the 
whole system in favor of the direct and open subsidy policy which 
is to be found in the present Merchant Marine Act. 

Although these 33 vessels have demonstrated that given fast, 
modern ships and placed on anywhere near the same parity of 
operating cost, the American merchant marine can hold its own 
against foreign competition, which, admittedly, is a source of some 
satisfaction and encouragement, they represented only an insignifi- 
cant fraction of replacement needs. 
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Moreover, all of the new construction under the Jones-White Act, 
which ceased in 1933, was concentrated on combination passenger 
and cargo vessels. Not a single cargo ship, which, after all, is the 
backbone of a first-class merchant marine, was built under that pro- 
gram, nor has a ship of this type been built for foreign commerce 
in an American shipyard in the past 16 years! 

As a consequence of our neglect our replacement needs today 
have become tremendous. Our total seagoing fleet consists of 1,422 
vessels of 2,000 tons and over, aggregating 8,470,000 tons. Of this 
fleet a total of 1,305 ships of 7,402,000 tons will be obsolete by 1942. 
To replace all the ships now nearing obsolescence would require 
the construction of 261 vessels of about 1,500,000 tons per year for 
the next 5 years. Such a program would cost in the neighborhood 
of $2,500,000,000 at current price standards for labor and material. 

Badly as the merchant marine needs new ships, there is no 
thought of such a prodigious undertaking. The Government plans 
a more conservative approach. 

From the standpoint of national defense, which is the Govern- 
ment’s primary interest in creating a strong merchant marine, our 
minimum needs, according to the Navy's experts, require 500 ships 
within the next 10 years. These vessels, it has been estimated, 
will cost $1,250,000,000. Although still pretentious, this represents 
a more rational program, 

Of the vessels comprising the foreign-trade fleet, 158 are operat- 
ing with the aid of Government subsidies and 38 are employed on 
Government-owned lines. Under the law this Government-subsi- 
dized and Government-owned fleet of 196 vessels is the Maritime 
Commission’s main concern, and it forms the spearhead of the 
replacement program. 

Although some of the work involved has not progressed far be- 
yond the drafting room, a real start has been made on this program. 
As a condition of all long-range operating subsidy contracts, the 
Commission is requiring steamship companies to make commit- 
ments to make necessary replacements within the next 5 years 
under the penalty of the forfeiture of their contracts. Companies 
having these contracts have agreed to build from 30 to 59 vessels in 
this period, 20 of which are to be laid down this year. 

Contracts have been actually awarded by the Commission for the 
construction of a new model safety liner to replace the Leviathan in 
the North Atlantic service, which will be put in commission in 
1940; 12 high-speed tankers for use as naval auxiliaries, which are 
being built by the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey in cooperation 
with the Commission; and twelve 1514- and 1644-kKnot standard 
cargo vessels which will be more than 50 percent faster than any 
cargo ships we now have. 

Immediate plans call for the rehabilitation of the American-flag 
services operating from the Pacific coast. These include the con- 
struction of 24 new vessels, at an estimated cost of $90,000,000 to 
$100,000,000. Three of these vessels will be modern, luxurious pas- 
senger ships for operation in the trans-Pacific service. Seven are 
to be fast cargo ships for operation in the round-the-world service. 
Five will be cargo vessels for operation to the east coast of South 
America. Five are to be cargo ships for use in a new fortnightly 
service between the coast and Europe, and four are to be cargo or 
combination passenger and cargo ships for fortnightly operation 
from Pacific northwest ports to the Orient. 

Insofar as the Government-subsidized and Government-owned 
fleet is concerned, this construction program represents a sub- 
stantial beginning, but it is still far short of the replacement 
requirements of the foreign-trade fleet, and further from the 500 
new ships needed by the Navy in the next 10 years to meet its 
minimum requirements. As for the replacement needs of the 
merchant marine as a whole, it is painfully deficient. The program 
must be accelerated. 

Thinking of the merchant marine almost exclusively in the 
terms of the foreign-trade fleet has become more or less habitual, 
and it is something that must be corrected to make a proper 
appraisal of its status. In size, the domestic fleet comprising 
ships engaged in coastwise and intercoastal commerce, exceeds the 
foreign-trade fleet both in vessels and in tonnage. As an adjunct 
of the national defense, it would be equally valuable in time of 
emergency, and from a strictly commercial standpoint, the do- 
mestic fleet carries nearly four-fifths of our total water-borne 
traffic. : 

Any program to develop and maintain an adequate and bal- 
anced merchant marine must provide for the rehabilitation of 
the domestic fleet. Under its general responsibility as the agency 
designated to accomplish this broad objective, the Maritime Com- 
mission is fully cognizant of the imperative needs of the domestic 
fleet but unfortunately, under the law, it is not in a position 
to do much about it. 

The domestic fleet by reason of the fact that it operates in a 
protected trade free of foreign competition, is not eligible for 
either the construction subsidies or the operating subsidies au- 
thorized by the Merchant Marine Act. The only method by 
which the Commission can assist in its rehabilitation under the 
law is by providing long-term construction credits at a low rate 
of interest, 

Present conditions in the industry make the value of this 
method exceedingly dubious. Many of the domestic steamship 
operators are in financial straits, the same as the operators in the 
foreign trade. With the foreign-trade operators finding it a back- 
breaking task to make necessary replacements even with generous 
Government building subsidies, the domestic operators, lacking 
this advantage, cannot be expected to do much new building. 
The conclusion seems inescapable that if the rehabilitation of 
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the domestic fleet is to keep pace with that of the fcreign-trade 
fleet some way must be found for facilitating it. 

The principal reasons for having a merchant marine are to 
preserve and protect our ocean-borne commerce, and to equip the 
Navy with an efficient auxiliary fleet for use in time of national 
emergency. The public supports it with its taxes. It has the 
additional obligation of supporting it with its patronage. 

Last year, the dollar value of our fo trade was nearly six 
and a half billions of dollars, the largest since 1930. American 
ships carried only 35 percent of this traffic, 

In the same year 366,500 American citizens traveled overseas, 
but only 30 percent of them traveled on American ships. 

If American ships carried their proper share of this commerce 
and traffic, we soon would have a prosperous merchant marine, 
and it is conceivable that there would be a diminishing need for 
bes Government's support through subsidies or, in another word, 

es. 

In order to have a merchant marine, the Government must make 
a substantial financial contribution to its support. Because of 
our higher living and labor standards American ships cost more 
to build and operate than foreign ships. This competitive disad- 
vantage would soon force our vessels off the foreign trade routes 
if it were not equalized. This is the purpose of shipping sub- 
sidies. As a strong merchant fleet is essential to the national 
defense, these subsidies likewise represent an investment in na- 
tional security. Emphatically they are not gifts. 

The idea is not new. We have been subsidizing American ship- 
ping for a great many years, only heretofore it has been done 
through subterfuge because we have been supersensitive about the 
term “subsidy.” In the Merchant Marine Act the financial assist- 
ance provided for the construction of new ships and the operation 
of vessels engaged in foreign trade is frankly described as a 
subsidy. There need be no more misapprehension why shipping 
subsidies are paid, how they are paid, and to whom they are paid. 

They are paid because Congress has declared as a national policy 
that an adequate and efficient merchant marine is essential to 
the national economy and to the national defense, and to effec- 
tuate this policy subsidies are necessary, because our ships could 
not survive foreign competition without this assistance from the 
Government. Congress has said that we shall have parity with 
our foreign competitors. 

Construction subsidies are paid to enable the ship operator to 
build new ships in American shipyards at the same price he 
could build them abroad, thus providing employment for Ameri- 
can citizens and a market for American materials. 

Operating subsidies are paid to place the American ship oper- 
ator on the same economic basis as his foreign competitor. 

No subsidies are paid to the shipbuilder. In theory the ship- 
owner benefits by the construction subsidy. As a matter of fact, 
the shipowner doesn’t benefit in the strictest sense of the term. 
He gets a new ship at the same price he could get it abroad, and 
the operating subsidy reimburses him for the extra cost incurred 
in operating his ships under the American flag. By far the 
largest part of these subsidies—60 to 80 percent of the operating 
subsidy and from 80 to 85 percent of the construction subsidy— 
goes into the pockets of American labor. 


Is There Any Politics in Relief? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RUSH D. HOLT 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


STATEMENT BY HON, RUSH D. HOLT, OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement made by me on the 
subject Is There Any Politics in Relief? 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Here are some facts about West Virginia: 

There is a very striking resemblance to the relief load in West 
Virginia to political campaigns. 

The primary election in West Virginia was held in May 1936. 

During the first 4 months of that year the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration spent 810.383. 192.42. In the first 4 months of 1937 
there was spent by the Works Progress Administration $7,994,- 
889.18. The difference between 4 months’ expenditure of an elec- 
tion year and a nonelection year was $2,388,303.24. 

The general election in West Virginia was held in November 
1936. During September of that year the Works Progress Admin- 
istration spent in West Virginia $2,294,44242. During October 
(the month preceding the election) there was an increase to 
$2,765,142.63. During the month after the election this was de- 
creased to $2,284,626.48. The month preceding the election was 
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$471,300.21 more than September and $480,516.15 more than the 
month after the election need. 
EMPLOYEES IN ELECTION YEARS 

On March 28, 1936, preceding the primary and during my exposé 
of the rotten relief conditions, there were 56,433 W. P. A. em- 
ployees. After the primary and the whitewash investigation, this 
declined to 43,457. 

On September 26, 1936, there were 42,579 W. P. A. employecs. 
One year later, not an election year, this had declined to 26,958, 
a difference of 15,621. The business index for the same period 
showed a difference of but 2 percent as compared to a difference 
of more than 35 percent in relief. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Harry Hopkins, Administrator, in his testimony before the 
Appropriations Committee, stated there were 502 administrative 
and general supervisory employees in West Virginia. During the 
election year of 1936 there were 2,235 administrative and super- 
visory employees listed, 

The record will speak as to the political use of W. P. A. Check 
the vote of those receiving the benefit of political use of W. P. A. 
be goat i how they voted on the amendments to take politics out 

ief. 

I was condemned for making the charge 3 years ago that there 
was politics in relief. My charges have been substantiated. 

Who pays for this politics? 

1. The one who needs relief—because the politician gets the 
money that should go to the needy to feed and clothe his family. 

2. The taxpayer—because he must pay for the waste and ex- 
travagance which, in turn, means heavy taxation, contributing to 
more unemployment by closed factories. 

3. The Government—because the use of the public money as a 
slush fund corrupts government. 

What must we do? 

Drive politics out of relief and drive out politicians who play 
politics with human misery. Public opinion will do it. 


Editorial Integrity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE TRAFFIC WORLD, JUNE 4, 1938 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled Editorial Integrity,” 
printed in the Traffic World of June 4, 1938. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Appendix, as follows: 


The Railway Age, in its May number, pays its respects to Senator 
WHEELER for putting into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, with some 
remarks of his own, an article from the Traffic World wherein an 
editorial from the Railway Age, advocating the Pettengill bill, and 
another from Marine Engineering and Shipping Review opposing 
that measure, were printed in parallel columns under the heading, 
Well, Which Do You Mean? Both magazines are published by the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation. 

The editor of Marine Engineering and Shipping Review has writ- 
ten a letter to Senator WHEELER, printed elsewhere, to the effect 
that he was wrong in saying that the same man wrote both edi- 
torials and that Mr. Dunn, editor of Railway Age, has nothing to 
do with the editorial policy of Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review. 

We have a stake in the matter because we published the material 
that is the subject of the controversy and we suppose we are 
included in the Railway Age reference to “critics.” We did not say 
the same man wrote both editorials—that was Senator WHEELER's 
remarks—but we did point out that the two magazines were pub- 
lished under the same ownership. They may have different edi- 
tors and the company’s internal arrangements by which the func- 
tions of the respective editors are regulated are its own, but the 
fact remains that the same publisher is taking two radically differ- 
ent views on an important question. 

The Railway Age says the fact that it does not impose its edi- 
torial icies on its “sister publication,” Marine Engineering, is 
an evidence of editorial independence and integrity. It is as much 
so as would be a policy against the New Deal in Chicago and vicinity 
by the Chicago Daily News, and a policy favoring the New Deal by 
another newspaper owned by the same company in Richmond, Va., 
or Atlanta, Ga., even though each paper had its own editor, or if 
the Traffic Service Corporation, publishing both the Traffic World 
and Business Digest, took one view for transportation people and 
quite another for businessmen generally. Who would take any 
stock in opinions thus expressed? The Railway Age is published 
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for railroad men and favors the things they favor; Marine Engi- 
is published for steamship people and favors the things 

they favor, even though they disagree. If that is “editorial inde- 

pendence and integrity” then we are a couple of Chinamen. 

It should be said that Railway Age also says that Samuel O. 
Dunn, its editor and chairman of the board of the Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Corporation, does not direct the editorial policies 
of Marine Engineering. This will be inte news In business- 
paper circles, for there are often situations in that field, as in 
others, where devices for blowing hot and cold in different places 
and concealing from one hand what the other does are sought. We 
now have a principle on which to work. The same publisher may 
own or direct several publications in different fields, and not only 
is it proper for him to take different views in the various fields but 
to do so indicates integrity and independence. 

Our own view is that it is the business of any publisher who 
has an editorial column to stand for what he thinks are sound 
policies. He might be so venal as to advocate policies in which 
he did not believe, in the interest of his clientele, though he at 
least ought to be artful enough to conceal the fact that he does 
not believe what he says. But how the same man or company can 
think one policy sound, when talking to one kind of subscribers 
and advertisers, and be for quite another, when talking to another 
kind, is beyond us, either ethically or shrewdly speaking, 

There is a good deal of misapprehension as to the subject of 
ethics, editorial or otherwise. We are reminded of the story of the 
small merchant who was asked by his young son: “What is ethics?” 

“Well,” said the father, at a loss for a definition but ready with 
an example, “suppose a customer gives me $10 too much when he 
pays his bill and my partner is not there. Should I tell my part- 
ner? That's ethics.“ 


A Rounded System of Judicial Rule Making 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


ADDRESS BY ATTORNEY GENERAL CUMMINGS AT ASHEVILLE, 
N. C., JUNE 8, 1938 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an address on the sub- 
ject of A Rounded System of Judicial Rule Making, deliv- 
ered by Hon. Homer Cummings, Attorney General of the 
United States, at a meeting of the Federal Judicial Con- 
ference of the Fourth Circuit at Asheville, N. C., Friday, 
June 3, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, if I were asked to designate the most 
striking development in procedural reform during the last 50 years, 
I would unhesitatingly single out the progress of judicial rule 
making. In this respect 1938 has been a significant year. It has 
witnessed the promulgation of the Rules of Civil Procedure for 
the District Courts of the United States, which, no doubt, will 
become effective during the month of September. Thus there 
will have been accomplished a reform for which the American bar 
has been struggling for mearly 30 years. When the history of 
these events is written by some future Holdsworth or Maitland, 
the year 1938 will be appropriately termed a year of victory for 
the forces of procedural reform. 

We would, therefore, be perfectly justified in devoting this meet- 
ing to a celebration of these gratifying achievements. I prefer, 
however, to pursue a somewhat different course and speak to you 
on still another phase of judicial rule making, As you know, in 
cases in equity, in admiralty, in bankruptcy, and in copyright 
matters the procedure is now governed by rules of court. 

In 1934 the Supreme Court, pursuant to an act of the Congress, 
promulgated rules prescribing practice and procedure with 
to proceedings in criminal cases after verdict. I think it is gen- 
erally agreed that these rules are at once simple and serviceable. 
They have worked well. In view of these developments, I am led 
to suggest that the rule-making power be extended to criminal 
procedure prior to verdict. I lay no particular claim to credit for 
this suggestion. It flows rather naturally from the previous re- 
forms. Thus we would close the last gap in our procedural 
system. 

If the extension of the rule-making power to criminal procedure 
is a worth-while reform—if it will make the criminal trial less 
of a game and more of a search for truth—then there is no time 
like the present to begin the study of its possibilities. 

An examination of our legal history inevitably leads one to in- 
quire how it came about that lawyers in this country seemed to 
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regard legislative enactments as the natural if not the only source 
of procedure. Certainly this was not true in . Professor 
Sunderland points out that, “Never, in the 800 years since the 
Plantagenets laid the foundations of our system, did Parliament 
ever undertake to chain the courts to a legislative code of pro- 
cedure. A few corrective statutes found their way into the law. 
Magna Carta prohibited the courts from selling justice, gave the 
common pleas a fixed location, and established the principle of 
trial by jury. A dozen statutes relating to amendments are found 
among the records of four centuries of parliamentary activity. 
Here and there new remedial rights were created and old procedural 
abuses were cut off. * * Not even during the storm and 
stress of the nineteenth century, when the flood of popular resent- 
ment threatened to engulf the profession, did Parliament lose its 
poise.” 

The first great reform movement that culminated in the Civil 
Procedure Act of 1833 in England specifically provided in the pre- 
amble that, “The judges should make such alterations in the rules 
of pleading and practice as they should deem expedient.” An even 
more explicit provision appeared in the Procedure Act of 1852, 
which set forth that “the judges were to retain complete power to 
make any rules regarding pleading and practice that they might 
deem expedient, anything in the present act to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” And, finally, in the Judicature Act of 1873 a sched- 
ule of rules of court was included. The system thus created has 
become firmly established. 

While England was adhering to the practice of fixing procedure 
by rule of court, the United States for the most part abandoned 
the theory of judicial control. The Field Code, enacted in New 
York State in 1848, is, perhaps, the most sweeping illustration of 
this departure. While that code accomplished reforms of the first 
magnitude, it accentuated the trend toward the regulation of the 
details of legal procedure by legislative action. This movement 
has been described by some as the result of a popular resentment 
against the failure of the American bar and the judiciary to reshape 
the old English procedure to fit local conditions, or new develop- 
ments; and, in part, to the leadership of the legislature in the 
political life of that period. It is not my purpose to discuss the 
merits or demerits of the Field Code. I advert to it simply to point 
out that it was a de from the accredited system of judicial 
rule making; that historically the courts and not the legislatures 
were the sources of procedure; and that the recent trend which we 
are now witnessing in this country is in reality a return to the 
basic concept which permeated English legal development, and also 
American legal development prior to 1848. 

Judicial rule making is of ancient lineage. Even in Roman law 
the praetor, by edict which was published when he entered upon 
his duties, established the procedure which would govern the liti- 
gants in his tribunal. 

A few years ago a noted legal authority took the ition that 
legislative rule making was unconstitutional as violative of the 
doctrines relating to legislative, executive, and judicial powers; and 
that all legislatively declared rules for procedure, civil or criminal, 
are void except such as are expressly stated in the Constitution. It 
is not necessary in this discussion to go to that length. It is sum- 
cient to point out, first, that it is entirely proper for the legislature 
to authorize the courts to regulate procedure; and, second, that for 
reasons of policy such rules should be formulated by the judiciary. 
Professor Sunderland makes this observation: “Seventy-five years 
under a legislative system of procedure has accustomed the legal 
profession in America to a dogged perseverance in a hopeless cause. 
Rules of procedure, laid down by legislative mandate, do not grow 
spontaneously out of the exact requirements of actual practice, and 
they fail to show that delicate adaptability to circumstances which 
distinguished a professional technique.” 

Let us now consider more in detail the nature of criminal pro- 
cedure in the Federal courts. How is that procedure determined? 
To what extent is it based upon legislative enactment? Is there an 
undesirable diversity of practice in the several districts? 

The Conformity Act of 1872, which requires the Federal courts to 
conform to State practice in actions at law, does not apply to crimi- 
nal proceedings. The latter are governed by section 722 of the 
Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 729), which reads as follows: 

“The jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters conferred on the 
district and circuit courts by the provisions of this title, and of 
title ‘Civil Rights,’ and of title ‘Crimes,’ for the protection of all 
persons in the United States in their civil rights, and for their vin- 
dication, shall be exercised and enforced in conformity with the 
laws of the United States, so far as such laws are suitable to carry 
the same into effect; but in all cases where they are not adapted to 
the object, or are deficient in the provisions necessary to furnish 
suitable remedies and punish offenses against law, the common law, 
as modified and changed by the constitution and statutes of the 
State wherein the court having jurisdiction of such civil or criminal 
cause is held, so far as the same is not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, shall be extended to and 
govern the said courts in the trial and disposition of the cause, and, 
if it is of a criminal nature, in the infliction of punishment on the 
party found guilty.” 

Thus, Federal criminal procedure is governed by a strange ad- 
mixture of various statutes and rules of common law. 

Comparatively little difficulty is encountered in dealing with those 
matters of criminal pleading, practice, and procedure which are 
covered by specific statutes. These statutes are not numerous. 
Amongst them are the following: A requirement that at least 12 

and jurors must concur in finding an indictment (U. S. C., title 
18, sec. 554); a provision permitting several counts in one in- 
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dictment “which may be properly joined (id., sec. 557); the con- 
tents of an indictment for perjury (id., sec. 558); effect of judg- 
ment on demurrer (id., sec. 561); the requirement that in capital 
offenses copy of indictment and list of the jurors and witnesses be 
furnished to the defendant at least 2 days before the trial (id., 
sec. 562); hearings before committing magistrates (id., secs. 591 
and 595); removal proceedings (id., sec. 591) and search war- 
rants (id., secs. 611-632). 

However, the great majority of matters bearing on criminal 
procedure are not covered by any Federal statute. In this situ- 
ation the common law must be looked to, that is the common 
Taw as modified by State constitutions and State legislation. To 
follow the tortuous trail of modifications is often a trying task. 
Under such a system there exists an inevitable element of uncer- 
tainty and confusion. But even if the trail through the forest 
of modifications were a clear one, still the Federal courts would 
not be free of the entanglements of ancient common-law procedure. 

Lest these observations seem like overstatements permit me to 
draw your attention to the vivid words of Mr. Justice Clifford in 
Tennessee v. Davis (100 U. S. 257, 299). Commenting upon sec. 722 
of the Revised Statutes he said: 

“Examined in the most favorable light, the provision is a mere 
jumble of Federal law, common law, and State law, consisting of 
incongruous and irreconcilable regulations, which in legal effect 
amounts to no more than a direction to a judge sitting in such a 
criminal trial to conduct the same as well as he can, in view of the 
three systems of criminal jurisprudence, without any suggestion 
whatever as to what he shall do in such an extraordinary emergency 
— should meet a question not regulated by any one of the three 

ms.” 

Of course, it is possible for those interested in modernizing our 
procedure to urge upon the Congress the passage of specific en- 
actments. That has been the traditional, if somewhat haphazard, 
method. But such a process is necessarily patchwork. The better 
method is the creation, under rules of court, of a uniform, simpli- 
fied, and comprehensive system. 

In making this suggestion I am not unaware of the difficulties 
which would be confronted in drafting the rules. For example, 
it is not always a simple task to distinguish between procedural 
details on the one hand and matters which affect substantial rights 
on the other. While it is difficult, in close cases, to make the 
necessary distinctions, and while the drafters of the rules will be 
faced constantly with perplexing problems, these facts do not 
appear to me to be, in any sense, fatal to the project. The same 
problem was faced by the Supreme Court and its advisers in con- 
nection with the preparation of the rules of civil procedure. 

I have no reason to believe that the Supreme Court in framing 
rules of criminal procedure would fail to use the same discrimi- 
nating care which was exercised in the preparation of the civil 
rules. In any event, if the Court should feel that a particular 
problem might better be left to legislative determination, such 
matters could readily be excluded. 

There is no reason, with the exception just noted, why such a 
body of rules should not run pretty fully the gamut of procedure 
from arrest to conviction. Much valuable information has already 
been compiled. The American Law Institute in 1930 completed 
a model code of criminal procedure, which was drafted by a dis- 
tinguished group of experts. While that code was designed prin- 
cipally for use by the individual States, it would doubtless be of 
immeasurable service in any comprehensive reexamination of our 
Federal criminal procedure. For example, the study there given 
to preliminary examinations in the magistrates’ courts would be 
extremely helpful in any study of procedure before United States 
Commissioners. The same would hold true of the sections of 
the model code dealing with the grand jury, arraignment, motions 
to quash and pleas in abatement, demurrer, procedure for select- 
ing a trial jury, continuances, the conduct of the trial, and the 
reception of the verdict. As a matter of fact, the framers of that 
code had in mind its possible use in any State in which judicial 
rule making had been authorized. 

There are many points in our Federal procedure requiring sim- 
plification. A single illustration will suffice. I would suggest, for 
example, the short form of indictment which prevails in many of 
the States but which unfortunately has been used in the Federal 
system but rarely and then only with sérious heartburnings and 
excessive trepidation. An intensive study of our procedural ma- 
chinery will reveal many defects which cry for remedy. To extend 
the rule-making power along the lines suggested, would, it seems 
to me, round out our Federal procedure. Every reason which has 
impelled us to grant to the judiciary the control of procedure in 
civil matters and in criminal appeals is equally pertinent to the 
present proposal. 

The American public is keenly conscious of the problems of 
crime control. There has been a growing demand, and a welcome 
response to that demand, for efficiency in the investigation and 
apprehension of criminals. As the public becomes increasingly 
alert it is insisting upon the scientific treatment of prisoners after 
they are convicted. Last, but not least, it is demanding efficient 
disposition of criminal cases. Unnecessary delays will not be tol- 
erated indefinitely. The average citizen has but scant patience 
with legal refinements that all too often cloud a criminal trial and 
obscure the main objective—the determination of guilt or inno- 
cence—the search for truth. We must reform or be reformed. It 
is in that spirit that I submit for your consideration the extension 
of the rule-making power to criminal procedure prior to verdict. 
It should be the high privilege of the profession to take the lead in 
this vital matter. 


The Abdication of Democracy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O° MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


ADDRESS BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the whole world real- 
izes now that the principle of democracy is under attack 
everywhere. For my own part, I believe that it will be the 
function of America to demonstrate to all the peoples of 
both hemispheres that democracy can and will work. 

On June 1 of this year President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia University, in the city of New York, delivered 
@ memorable commencement address on the subject The 
Abdication of Democracy. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ideals and principles, as well as kings, can abdicate. There 
are many disturbing signs—and not in Europe or in Asia alone— 
that democracy is moving, in no small measure unconsciously, 
toward abdication. The long and steady progress of democratic 
principles and ideals which had continued for some 300 years, 
and which the great World War was to defend end to establish 
firmly forever, has all too plainly been brought to a halt. By 
those peoples who have so quickly and so eagerly accepted the 
rule of dictators and who are just now enthusiastically engaged 
in upholding and applauding the grotesque and the untrue democ- 
racy is treated as though it were a sorry and abandoned relic 
of a day long since gone by. The most fantastic outgivings by 
dictators and their cheering mobs are hailed as though they were 
new discoveries in the world of highest intelligence. 

Not so long ago that public official whose proud business it is to 
control and to discipline the German press announced to a wel- 
coming audience that no such thing as individual liberty exists. 
“There is no freedom of the individual,” he cried; “there is only 
freedom of peoples, nations, or races, for these are the only ma- 
terial and historical realities through which the life of the indi- 
vidual exists“ (Berlin dispatch, New York Times, December 10, 
1937). The astounding assumption of this speaker was that so- 
called individuals are not even realities, but merely facets of some 
community, such as a race or a nation. How can this unutterable 
nonsense be politely described? Evidently, this thoroughly modern 
expounder of the absurd had never heard of Goethe’s unanswer- 
able statement, “Mankind? It is an abstraction. There are 
always haye been, and always will be, men and only men” 
(Goethe mit Heinrich Luden, 19 August 1806; Gothes Gespraeche, 
1805-10; II Band, p. 83, Leipzig, 1889). 

It would, indeed, be interesting to go back over the history 
of mankind and watch a primeval nation or race, without any 
individuals to compose it, as it evolved out of itself, in the 
absence of parentage, the original individuals of history. Imagine, 
if you can, a world populated only by totalitarian communities 
producing from its inchoate mass and by its own lofty intellectual 
and spiritual power an Abraham or a Moses, a Socrates or a Plato, 
a Caesar or a Cicero, a Dante or a Petrarch, a Descartes or a 
Bossuet, a Shakespeare or a Milton, a Goethe or a Schiller, a 
Washington or a Hamilton. One hardly knows how to characterize 
such preposterous imaginings and yet they underlie—if not in so 
blunt and self-contradictory a form—much of what is being said 
and urged and done all over the world of today, These en- 
thusiastic devotees of the untrue might well refiect upon 
Nietzsche’s dictum, “The coldest of all cold monsters is called 
the state. * This coldest of all lies crawls from its mouth: 
I, the state, am the people.” 

How often must it be repeated that democracy rests upon 
moral principles and that only when these are recognized and 
supported does it concern itself with the purely material in- 
terests of individuals and of groups? The individual human being 
whose life and conduct are inspired by an understanding of 
moral principles will not impose upon his fellow man, nor will 
he take part in depriving that fellow man of any of the vast 
and many-sided opportunity which life may offer to him. The 
chief problem of democracy, if it is to be successful and con- 
tinuing, is the moral education and guidance of the individual 
and not the suppression of the individual in the supposed in- 
terest of some mass or group. If democracy be worthy and true 
to its aim, then the abler, the richer, the more successful the 
individual, the abler, the richer, the more successful will the en- 
tire democratic state become. It is the imperfection and moral 
dereliction of mankind which trouble democracy, which attempt 
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to divide the state into permanent, conflicting groups or classes, 
and which prevent democracy’s advance, rather than any un- 
soundness of the principles on which democracy rests. When that 
state which is democratic in form accepts the doctrine of perma- 
nent, conflicting classes, the abdication of democracy has begun. 

Democracy may choose any one of several forms of political or- 
ganization and effective administration. It may choose the monar- 
chic form, as in Great Britain and in Sweden. It may choose the 
republican form, as in France and the United States. Or it may, 
very infrequently and under very unusual circumstances of geog- 
raphy and population, choose direct democracy. For obvious rea- 
sons the democratic monarchy and the democratic republic are the 
most efficient forms of democracy’s political organization, but 
neither form will work itself. The democratic state is confronted 
day by day with precisely the same moral problems and duties 
which confront the individual citizen in a democracy. If the demo- 
cratic state insists upon making it permanent policy to engage in 
war—whether that war be military or economic or political—then 
it is paving the way for its own destruction, since in war dictator- 
ship instantly asserts itself, either in political form or under the 
guise of military necessity. Therefore the only hope of a continued 
and strengthened democracy is the avoidance of war by the pre- 
vention of war and by the removal of the causes of war. 

No one of these very practical ends can be accomplished by yield- 
ing to the threats of dictators, or by accepting the challenge which 
dictators offer in the form of written pledges which they have no 
intention to keep if found to be in conflict with what are called 
their interests, Therefore in this highly practical world there is 
a point at which the rule of force may be needed in order that 
democracy can survive, just as in any modern community there 
is need of police in order that riots and personal assaults may be 
prevented and punished. In a perfect community there would be 
no need of police, and in a perfect world there will be no need of 
force. Until, however, the world approaches perfection in higher 
degree than has yet been the case there must be force in reserve— 
moral force, political force, economic force, and, in last and un- 
welcome resort, eyen military force—if progress toward greater lib- 
erty, greater fairness, and larger opportunity for all men is to be 
effectively protected. 

There is nothing new in all this. It is less than a century and a 
quarter since Napoleon Bonaparte was marching from one end of 
Europe to the other, and Austerlitz, Waterloo, and St. Helena were 
familiar names. 

Just now three powerful dictatorships have bluffed the democra~ 
cies into giving aid to the crippling of the one hopeful and progres- 
sive institution which modern man has brought into existence to 
make possible that constant and effective international consulta- 
tion and international action, on the part of small nations as well as 
great, which alone can lay the foundations for a prosperous and a 
peaceful world in which democracy may live and grow and serve. 
Those dictatorships have forced a return to that old and fatal 
system of group alliances between nations which contemplate war, 
which at huge and destructive cost unceasingly prepare for war, 
and which end in war. 

When democracy fails to realize these fundamental facts and to 
act upon them, it abdicates. It turns over the rule of the world 
to cruel and relentless force wielded by dictators, and it offers 
dictatorship a subtle but inviting opportunity to enter its own 
territory and to overturn the very institutions whose excellence 
it continues to acclaim. If democracy is to continue in any form, 
it must assert the power which belongs to it as a great ruler. It 
must exert that power through whatever agencies it establishes, 
whether monarchic or republican, in the field of political organi- 
zation, in the field of economic policy, and even, if need be, in the 
field of military force. The alternative is the abdication of 
democracy, 

Can it be possible that Spengler was right when he told the world 
some 20 years ago that the decline of the west was obvious and 
certain? Must the coming generation accept a situation in which 
democracy, through feebleness, lack of moral courage, and want of 
efficiency, becomes “the spectator of its own tragedy rather than 
the hero of its own destiny”? 


Farmer and Labor Problems in the National 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN 


OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM GREEN, WASHINGTON, D. Os 
JUNE 2, 1938 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor an address by William Green, 
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president of the American Federation of Labor, delivered 
at the national agricultural conference dinner in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Thursday evening, June 2, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, I ask 
you to accept my presence here this evening as convincing evidence 
of my interest and the interest of all those whom I represent in 
the purpose of this meeting and in your agricultural problems. 

I wish I knew as much about the agricultural problems as my 
good friend Mr. Taser, and my good friend Congressman LEMKE, 
and this distinguished United States Senator over here, Senator 
Smr, and others who are here. I confess I cannot speak with 
authority upon the problems of agriculture. I want, however, to 
give expression to these simple assurances and these simple 
truths. 


First of all, I have long recognized that the agricultural problem 
cannot be separated from the labor problem, or the labor problem 
from the agricultural problem. There is such an interdependence 
between the two groups, I can’t conceive of an economic situation 
here in America where labor can ever prosper at the expense of 
agriculture and at the expense of the farmers. And, on the other 
hand, I cannot conceive of a situation where the farmers can 
reach the heights of prosperity at the expense of labor. There 
must be a basis of equity established so that the two groups, agri- 
culture and labor, may share equitably in the national income. 

There is another truth I recognize, and that is this, that not 
only now but for a long time the farmers of the country and 
those associated with agriculture have not been sharing equitably 
in the national income. And we can never have lasting, perma- 
nent prosperity in America until we bring about that day and 
that hour when the farmers of the Nation will share fairly and 
equitably in the national income. [Applause.] 

I want to give you this assurance, ladies and gentlemen, in 
behalf of the great organization I represent, that all we ask is 
that the farmers, the substantial representatives of the farmers 
of the country, shall present a solution of our common problem. 
We believe you know what the solution is—not the solutions of 
the bankers, but of the farmers themselves. And when you 
present that solution, I pledge to you in your presence this evening 
the full support of the American Federation of Labor in whatever 
legislation you may propose. [Applause.] 

I want to bring about a complete understanding, if I may, be- 
tween these great groups of wealth producers in America. They 
represent labor and the farmers, and there is no line of distinc- 
tion between the two groups, the basic industries of our Nation. 
It seems to me that, after all, the prices of the farm products of 
the Nation must correspond with the prices the farmer is required 
to pay for the things he must buy and use. [Applause.] In the 
solution of that problem, of bringing about that economic, fair, 
just, and equitable condition, I want to promise to you the full 
support of the American Federation of Labor. 

Just one more word in conclusion—because I did not come here 
for the purpose of delivering an address. I come here as a sympa- 
thetic student, with an inquiring mind, seeking to know more 
about your problem and inspired by a sincere and earnest desire 
to extend cocperation, help, and assistance. I want to assure you 
that you will never have a more sympathetic student of your 
problem than the president of the American Federation of Labor. 

Now, we have our common problem. I am going to refer to only 
one phase of it—unemployment. It is a fearful problem. It has 
reached a serious stage. It involves so much, It has run so long. 
It has run so long it is affecting the morale and pride and independ- 
ence of millions of working people. That means that the very 
assets of our Nation are being seriously menaced and seriously chal- 
lenged. For I believe that America is better when the morale of 
the masses is high and when the pride of our people shows on 
their faces. [Applause.] 

It is a most contradictory situation. Here we have a perfect 


picture. Our industries were never better fitted to perform their 
function. The facilities of production have reached their peak 
points. Working men and women have been made more efficient 


because of the introduction of power and mechanical devices— 
and 2 in itself has presented and does present a very serious 
problem. 

We have a consuming market greater than any in all the world, 
We have the money, I think, at the present time with which to carry 
on. And yet we are here with idle factories, idle mills, hungry 
people, and why? Well, I would like to go into that, but time will 
not permit. There is the picture, however. And I predict that it 
is going to be worse next month, and it is going to be worse 3 
2 from now, and it is going to be worse next winter than it 

today. 

There must be a decided change in our vision and in our out- 
look and in our faith. [Applause.] We have to think differently. 
A new psychological condition must be created. Because, after 
all, it is my judgment that the basis of our trouble is partly 
psychological. 

We are grappling with that problem. There is no balance be- 
tween production and consumption now. It is all out of gear. 
And what we need to do is to strive and strive to start the eco- 
momic machine and develop it to the point where we can estab- 
lish equilibrium with a balance between production and con- 
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sumption so that there may be a steady flow from the point of 
production to the point of consumption. 

That may seem ideal. We may never expect to achieve that, 
But we can bring about an approximate condition where there 
will be a reasonably steady flow from the point of production to 
the point of consumption. 

I am happy indeed to be here with you tonight. I am here 
because I am sympathetic. I met my good friend, Commissioner 
McDonald, down in Texas last Labor Day when I addressed one of 
the finest Labor Day meetings I ever attended, and he discussed 
with me the farmer’s problem. He was talking with a sympathetic 
student then. I am increasingly a sympathetic student, and I am 
learning to hold my good friend McDonald in high esteem and in 
high regard. I think he is an expert and an authority, and I am 
willing to learn from him. 

May I repeat again, that here is the great movement of labor, 
that I have the honor to represent, the movement that has been 
established in America for over a half century, a movement that 
has learned much through experience, and a movement that has 
appropriated the benefits of that experience to its policies and 
its administration. It is an American movement, seeking to work 
out our problems in the good old American way. [Applause.] 
And we shall always stand on that position, immovable, as a part 
of the institutional life of our great country. 

There are more than five million members with us, and with 
our friends we count many more millions, And I say to this splen- 
did agricultural group tonight that you can go from here feeling 
assured that this great host, this great army of millions and mil- 
lions of consu: and working men and women, are with you 
sympathetically endeavoring to help you in the solution of your 
problem, and are ready to cooperate to the fullest extent, 

Thank you. [Applause.] 


Works Progress Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


STATEMENT OF THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF WORKS PROG- 
RESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement of the accomplishments of the Works Progress 
Administration. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Now nearing the end of its third year of existence, the Works 

Administration has become the outstanding example in 

world history of a democracy meeting the challenge of economic 

upheavals by underwriting both the individual and national se- 
curity through useful jobs. 

The success of the entire Federal works program will be judged 
largely by the accomplishment of W. P. A., the agency through 
which approximately five out of every six federally financed jobs 
are provided for workers taken from relief rolls. 

Last August a review showed the substantial achievements of 
W. P. A. in utilizing this employment to produce public improve- 
ments and services of benefit to the entire Nation, while maintain- 
ing the skill and morale of those who no longer had private employ- 
ment. Since that time surveys have shown so marked an advance 
that we may well pause for a new appraisal of its p 5 

To illustrate the gains shown by the latest inventory of accom- 
plishments over those reported last year, it is necessary to point to 
the increase in only a few of the major classifications: 


Total 
New | Repaired 
Highways, roads, and streets. 255 39,842 | 146,255 | 1157, 342 
Public buildings 8, 028 24, 134 12,1 36, 389 
Sewers (storm and sanitary). 12.954 11,037 16,311 12,121 
PBN fia asia Sires 11, 549 5, 085 19, 182 18,011 
Water mains, aqueducts. 1 2, 618 1740 1 4, 269 41,423 
Culvèrts. oo acces. 107, 429 14, 329 193, 240 40, 870 
Storage dams. ...-......_.... 1,737 190 3, 330 283 
Athletic fields, playgrounds 1,027 3, 282 2, 442 4,817 
Parks and fairgrounds... 443 1, 898 863 2, 950 
1 Miles. 
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Approximately four-fifths of the W. P. A. program has been 
construction work, the type of employment for which this pro- 
portion of the jobless is best suited and the kind of projects 
most in demand by the local governmental bodies that initiate and 
sponsor them. 

The bulk of the work on highways, roads, and streets which has 
employed nearly 40 percent of all W. P. A. project workers and 
represents more than 36 percent of total project costs, has been 
devoted to construction of farm-to-market roads needed to supple- 
ment the main highway system in serving rural areas. Secondary 
roads have not been the only product of these workers, however, 
as the latest show more than 8,300 miles of new construc- 
tion and approximately 9,300 miles repaired on paved highways 
alone. One outstanding addition was the recently approved super- 
highway between Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, a 161-mile thorough- 
fare through the Allegheny Mountains. The W. P. A. has al- 
located $24,000,000 for this project, which will be supplemented by 
approximately $29,500,000 raised by the State of Pennsylvania. 

Representative projects recently completed or now in operation 
include the Carrie Tingley Hospital for Crippled Children at Hot 
Springs, N. Mex., and other hospitals for crippled children; stadium 
and dormitory at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; flood- 
control improvements on the Des Peres River, St. Louis, Mo.; 
park development on the Chicago lake front; extension and ele- 
vation of the Kaw River levee, Kansas City, Kans.; landscaping 
school grounds, Fort Worth, Tex.; construction of sewage treat- 
ment plant, Dayton, Ohio; construction of Ley Creek sewer and 
disposal plant, Syracuse, N. *. storm-sewer construction, Providence, 
R. I.; construction of sea wall, Tampa, Fla.; emergency reconstruc- 
tion of schools damaged by tornado, Tupelo, Miss.; and many 
schools, libraries, hospitals, city halls, fire stations, courthouses, 
and other public buildings. 

Marked progress also is reported on W. P. A. mine-sealing proj- 
ects under which many abandoned mines in seven States in the 
Ohio Valley are being sealed with masonry to prevent the flow of 
sulphuric acid into streams. At New Straitsville, Ohio, W. P. A. 
crews are isolating a mine fire that has been raging for more than 
40 years and threatening the rich Hocking Valley coal fields. 

The W. P. A. airports and airways program, which has made pos- 
sible at least 90 percent of the improvements in the network of 
municipal airports, expanded during the first 8 months of the 
current fiscal year at the rate of one new project every weekday. 
From June 30, 1937, through February 28, 1938, the number of 
projects in operation increased from 940 to 1,164. Airport work was 
begun on 41 new sites, increasing the total number from 567 to 
608. The Federal expenditures during peri 
$16,811,635, making a total of $80,522,277 of Federal funds expended 
on airports and allied facilities. 

The W. P. A. program laid the foundation in this country for a 
great advance in air transportation with larger and faster planes 
carrying constantly heavier traffic, including the mails. 

Among other major W. P. A. activities during the past year is a con- 
servation program that has made noteworthy contributions to the 
gee 5 ion of rural areas from drought, forest fires, and noxious 
p 7 

A group of 10,000 sewing rooms, employing more than 160,000 
women, mostly the breadwinners of their families, turned out about 
40,000,000 articles, mostly garments, since the 1937 report, making 
= 3 of 108,427,938. The entire output was distributed to relief 
amilies. 

In the early months of 1938 the W. P. A. ordered 75,000,000 yards 
of cotton textiles for these sewing rooms, a special measure to assist 
3 textile factories and textile workers through a difficult 
period. 

Jobless teachers have been employed by W. P. A. and have taught 
more than a million adult Americans to read and write the English 
language, among other phases of the educational program. 

The W. P. A. arts program has employed thousands of actors, 
artists, sculptors, writers, and musicians, who were among the 
earliest sufferers from the depression, and utilized their talents 
in-giving the country cultural enjoyment. The writers created 
the notable American Guide series. 

Women workers have cooked and served more than 128,000,000 
hot school lunches, an increase of 45,000,000 over the total re- 
ported last August. 

Other workers have carried out historical research and classi- 
fied old American documents and records which will be priceless 
to future generations. 

A endorsement was received by W. P. A. this spring 
from 10 leading national organizations that had joined in con- 
ducting an impartial survey of its merits and demerits. The 

are the American Engineering Council, the American 
Institute of Architects, the American Municipal Association, the 
American Public Welfare Association, the American Society of 
Planning Officials, the National Aeronautic Association, the Na- 
tional Education Association, the National Recreation Association, 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads, and the United States 
Conference of Mayors. The survey, which was known as the United 
States Community Improvement Appraisal, was carried out in 42 
States, and 9,000 reports of local officials were carefully studied. 
From State after State, the findings consistently showed that the 
projects are useful, durable, and command public respect; that the 
quality of workmanship is satisfactory; and that the increased 
purchasing power from W. P. A. pay rolls has greatly helped the 
communities by making permanent improvements to public prop- 
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Natural-Gas Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


NECESSITY FOR FEDERAL REGULATION OF THE NATURAL-GAS 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement regarding the 
necessity for Federal regulation of the natural-gas industry. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A NATIONAL INDUSTRY 

The natural- industry has grown by leaps and bounds 
since 1926. It is a three-billion-dollar industry. The total annual 
sales are approximately $400,000,000. Natural gas is sold in about 
37 States to over 7,500,000 consumers. Approximately 30 States 
receive this gas from outside their own borders. Almost 70 per- 
cent of the natural gas sold in 1934 was in payment for gas 
transported in interstate commerce. 

There are five principal areas in the United States in which 
natural gas is produced in large quantities. These were described 
at the House hearings as follows: Š 

(1) The largest source of natural gas is the Texas Panhandle. 
There is pipe-line construction from the Texas Panhandle, which 
is located in the midcontinent area extending as far northeastward 
as St. Paul, Minn., and as far east as Chicago. The eastern 
pipe line from this field extends as far as the Illinois-Indiana 
State line. To the northwestward the Texas Panhandle pipe lines 
wre Phy ag eee, Wyo. 

e Appalachian producing field is located principally in 
West Virginia and to a lesser extent in the States of yeti, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and New York. Pipe-line construction from this 
field reaches the seaboard and the Great Lakes and connects in 
Indiana with lines from the panhandle area in Texas. 

(3) The southern area of production is located in northern 
Louisiana. There is pipe-line construction from this area to 
Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, and westward to 
the border of the Texas-Louisiana line, connecting with lines 
extending from the Texas Panhandle field. 

(4) The Rocky Mountain area includes individual fields located 
2 en Wyoming, and Utah, and some in the State of New 

exico. 

(5) The California field is situated in the southwestern section 
of California. Pipe lines extend to San Francisco and Sacramento 
in the north and as far south as San Diego. 


CONCENTRATION OF CONTROL 


There are substantially in excess of 50,000 miles of gas pipe lines 
in the United States. Eleven companies own about 76 percent of 
total mileage. Four large companies transmit about 65 percent of 
all the natural gas transported interstate in the United States, 
Over 55 percent of the total pipe-line mileage of the Nation's 
natural-gas transportation system is controlled by four companies. 
Eight companies control four-fifths of all the natural gas moved in 
interstate commerce. 

Thus the natural-gas business has developed from a local to a 
national industry, requiring Federal regulation complementary to 
State regulation in order to adequately protect the consuming 
public. The rapid growth of the natural-gas industry has out- 
distanced regulation. 


STATE COMMISSIONS UNAIDED CANNOT REGULATE THE NATURAL-GAS PIPE< 
LINE INDUSTRY EXCEPT IN A MINOR, INCIDENTAL, AND LEFT-HANDED 
WAY 
The courts have held that sales for resale, or so-called wholesale 

sales in interstate commerce, are not subject to State regulation 

(Missouri v. Kansas Gas Co., 265 U. S. 298 (1924); Publie Service 

Commission v. Attleboro Steam and Electric Company, 273 U. S. 83 

(1927); East Ohio Gas Co. v. Tax Commission of Ohio, 283 U. S. 465). 
Neither the sending nor receiving State may regulate the whole- 

sale rates. The consumption of natural gas in the States is se- 

cured for the most part through interstate transmission, and the 
cost thereof is a very material element in determining the price the 
local consumers must pay for their gas. 

In the absence of Federal regulation designed to aid the States in 
their regulation of the natural-gas business, there is an ated 
twilight zone, or no man’s land, which has permitted the continu- 
ance of grave abuses. 

Testifying before the House committee, the former Governor of 
Kansas and former chairman of the Kansas Public Utility Commis- 
sion stated that his State on numerous occasions attempted to 
regulate the interstate gas rates; i. e., the rate at the city gate; and 


in each case it was held by the courts that this could not be done, 
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despite the absence of Federal regulation. Accordingly he stated 
that Federal regulation of rates and service of natural gas was 
needed to supplement regulation by the State of Kansas. 

Seven States have no State regulation of natural-gas rates and 
service: Mississippi, Florida, Iowa, South Dakota, Delaware, Minne- 
sota, and Nebraska. 

At best, State commissions, even under the most recent decisions, 
are permitted only to touch upon interstate transmission of nat- 
ural gas in an incidental, indirect, and left-handed way, and that 
only in certain situations. Where the books and records of the 
pipe-line company are within the borders of the State, and where 
the distributing company is controlled by the pipe-line company, 
the State may examine the books of the latter to determine 
whether the distributing company is paying an exorbitant rate 
at the city gate (Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America v. Slattery, 
No. 230, May 1938, U. S. Supreme Court). As was brought out in 
connection with the Public Utility Act of 1935, it is quite pos- 
sible for the material books and records to be kept by an afili- 
ated service company or central billing company outside of the 
State; and under those circumstances the efforts of the State com- 
mission to examine the pertinent books and records are likely to 
be balked. 

Moreover, the right of the State to examine such books and 
records is dependent upon the degree of affiliation or control as 
between the pipe-line company and the distributing company. 

In order to escape regulation by State bodies, the large systems 
controlling the transmission of natural gas can readily employ 
devices which might well take them outside of the decided cases. 
The voting trust is one of the devices employed in order to seek 
exemption from the provisions of the Public Utility Act of 1935 
based upon “control”; and State commissions, because of narrow 
jurisdiction, find it most difficult to establish control. This device 
can be used as a basis for claiming insulation as between the 
pipe-line company and the distributing company. Likewise it 
should be an easy matter for these companies to work out a lesser 
degree of stock ownership than appears to be required by the 
cases for the State commission to have the right to examine the 
books of the pipe-line company. 

Recently the Supreme Court held (Lone Star Gas Co. v. State 
of Teras et al., case No. 313, May 16, 1938) that the Texas Com- 
mission had a right to prescribe the rate for domestic gas sup- 
plied to distributing companies in Texas. The Court, however, 
specifically stated that the commission “did not attempt to regu- 
late the interstate transportation of gas.” Over 99 percent of the 
capital stock of the distributing companies was owned by the 
Lone Star Gas Co. Part of the natural gas in question was pro- 
duced in Texas, transmitted across a corner of Oklahoma and 
back into Texas, The Court held that the fact that the pipe line 
incidentally cut across a small corner of Oklahoma did not alter 
the fact that it was essentially intrastate business. 

With respect to the natural gas produced in Oklahoma, it ap- 
peared that the same was run through extraction plants in Texas; 
that large amounts were stored in Texas, commingled with Texas 
gas to a degree that it was impossible to identify it by volume at 
lany city gate of delivery; that before delivery the pressure was 
reduced; and that the amount of Oklahoma gas as a whole was 
negligible in comparison with the amount of Texas gas with 
which it was mixed. Accordingly the court held that the Okla- 
homa gas was essentially an integral part of the gas supplied to 
Texas communities in intrastate business. 

The pipe-line companies could readily distinguish the Lone Star 
Gas case in view of its peculiar facts. Furthermore, they could 
readily employ devices to escape a finding that there was control 
of the distributing company by the pipeline company. 

Past experience in cases where State regulation was challenged 
has shown in many instances a successful forestalling of State 
regulation for a number of years. Indeed, in many cases the 
States, after waging a battle over several years, lost out in the end 
and the taxpayer was charged with the large expense incurred. 
Federal Trade Commission Report No. 73-A, page 79 et seq. (pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution No. 83, 70th Cong., ist sess.), lists 22 
natural-gas cases, covering 12 States from New York to Wyoming, 
where the pipe-line companies prevailed; and the report cites 23 
natural-gas cases wherein State regulation was challenged and de- 
layed by the utility company pleading interstate commerce. 

This bill serves only to complement State regulation, and it 
specifically limits Federal regulation to the transportation of 
natural gas in interstate commerce, to the sale of such natural 
gas and resale to the public, and to natural gas companies en- 
gaged in such transportation or sale, and does not apply to the 

ocal distribution of natural gas or to the facilities for such dis- 
tribution, nor does it apply to the production or gathering of 
natural gas or the fixing of rates or charges of a local nature. 

The State commissions will be aided by the direct regulation of 
city gate rates which is the largest item in the operating expense 
of the local distributing companies. Likewise, discriminations or 
preferences as between the gate rates at various cities will be obvi- 
ated. Moreover, the State commissions will be afforded aid in 
determining the cost of the production or rtation of nat- 
ural gas in cases where such investigation is beyond the power of 
the State commission. Furthermore, where discrimination goes 
to the point of depriving a locality of natural gas despite the 
fact that the locality is immediately adjacent to transportation 
facilities or the territory served by an interstate natural gas com- 
pany, relief can be obtained by an order directing such interstate 

mpany to extend its transportation facilities to such adjacent 
territory. In connection with efforts to conserve natural gas this 
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bill provides aid to the State commissions in obtaining informa- 
tion regarding proposed State compacts to be submitted to Con- 
gress and also to provide information relative to the effect and 
operation of any such compact between the States, 


PREVAILING ABUSES 


A survey of city gate rates by the Federal Trade Commission 
shows that unreasonably high rates prevail because of the failure 
to provide Federal regulation. Indeed many towns in States 
which produce large quantities of natural gas “pay as high prices 
at their city gates as towns in more distant States that have no 
gas production.” The Federal Trade Commission also reports 
that there are unjustifiably large variations in rates as between 
different cities. Frequently a schedule that provides especially 
low bills for smaller quantity consumption has medium or fairly 
high bills for the larger consumption. 

The Panhandle-Eastern Pipe Line Co. attempted to ship into 
Kansas City, one of the territories served by the Cities Service Co. 
Their proposed rate was 10 cents a thousand cubic feet under the 
rate of the Cities Service Co. Thereupon, Cities Service purchased 
the company with which the Panhandle had its contract and thus 
maintained the higher rate. 

Under the rate-making powers provided in this bill the Federal 
Power Commission is charged with the duty of seeing that the rates 
at the city gates are fair and nondiscriminatory. So that there may 
be no mistake about it the Federal Power Commission under this 
bill cannot increase natural-gas rates unless there is discrimination 
as between gas rates at different city gates. Differentials between 
gas rates and the rates of other fuel do not empower the Commis- 
sion to increase the gas rates. The terminology used in this bill 
in respect to rate making is substantially the same as the language 
e in. all statutes dealing with regulation of rates of public 
utilities. 

Many independent producers of natural gas are at the mercy of 
the purchasing companies with pipe-line connections in their re- 
spective fields. This bill is designed to afford independent producers 
the opportunity to transport by pipe line at reasonable nondis- 
criminatory contract rates. The Federal Trade Commission has 
reported excessive profits in many natural-gas sales between affili- 
ated companies, exploitation of subsidiary natural-gas companies, 
and the creation of inflationary rate bases. 

Many communities are crying for natural gas for needed indus- 
trial power and fuel, but receive it not because those in control of 
transportation will not enter the territory of affiliated utility in- 
terests providing other forms of fuel. Many of these communities 
could just as readily be served with natural gas. There now exists 
the anomalous situation where some communities are practically 
begging for natural gas, despite an overabundance of natural gas 
at the point of production. 

It was brought out before the House committee that the Pan- 
handle-Eastern Pipe Line Co. has a line which passes only 63 
miles northwest of St. Louis, Mo.; that it has ample gas reserves 
owned, under lease or contract, and that its pipe line is running 
at about 10-percent capacity. St. Louis attempted to get gas by 
having this 68-mile gap closed. The Federal Trade Commission 
record shows that Columbia Gas & Electric Co., which controlled 
the Panhandle-Eastern Line, refused to deliver natural gas to St. 
Louis, even if the pipe line were built for them, because they did 
not wish to move into the territory of the Mississippi Riyer Fuel 
Co., managed by Standard Oil of New Jersey and owned in part by 
the Electric Bond & Share Co, This situation is true of a number 
of other cities, even though well drillers and well owners have had 
a superabundance of gas and have been unable to dispose of enough 
to pay expenses. 

Natural-gas pipe lines have refused to permit cities to buy di- 
rectly from them. They have told the cities that the entire output 
is subject to contract and that the gas must be purchased from a 
subsidiary of the pipe-line company. This would appear to be just 
another way of piling on profits, 

Vast acreage is being drained of natural gas, which is subjected 
to profligate and wanton waste, and the Federal Trade Commission 
has estimated such waste to amount to as much as a billion and 
a quarter cubic feet per day in one field. Experts testified before 
the Federal Trade Commission that this amount of daily waste 
is sufficient to supply the entire present needs of the domestic 
and commercial users of natural gas in the United States. This 
is due in part to the freezing out of independent producers and 
the refusal to extend service for selfish purposes and without 
regard to public needs: Such a valuable, nonreplaceable natural 
resource of general country-wide use and need should, in the 
public interest, be conserved and utilized to the highest economic 
and social advantage. 

The following States have been involved in cases where the State 
commission's regulations or the State court's jurisdiction has been 
challenged, delayed, or defeated by reason of the claim by a plea 
of interference with interstate commerce: Indiana, West Virginia, 
Kansas, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Montana, Alabama, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Colorado, Wyoming, Texas, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Missis- 
sippi, and New York. 

Many States, State commissions, and representatives thereof 
have urged the adoption of this bill. The Honorable Henry Hor- 
ner recently wrote that this bill will afford much-needed protec- 
tion to Illinois consumers now paying many millions of dollars 
annually to interstate natural-gas companies. He stated that 
effective regulation of gas rates In Illinois will be immeasurably 
aided by the regulation of wholesale natural-gas rates charged to 
local ‘utilities by the interstate companies. 
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-A representative of the Illinois Commerce Commission stated at 
the House hearings that they were faced with an effort on the part 
of a natural gas utility to increase gas rates approximately $3,- 
000,000 annually (16-percent increase to customers and 
50-percent increase in the minimum bill). The demand for this 
increase was based largely on the $13,000,000 annual payments to 
a pipe-line company transporting natural gas from Texas. Recent 
efforts of the State commission to inquire into the profits of the 
pipe-line company and to ascertain whether wholesale rates placed 
an unfair burden on Chicago consumers were halted by an in- 
junction suit on the theory that the Federal Constitution was 
thereby yiolated, and that the efforts of the State commission, if 
permitted, would place an undue burden on interstate commerce. 
It appears that the State of Illinois is still being balked in its 
attempts to prevent the increase of natural-gas rates as a result 
of high prices at the city gate. 

Despite the recent decision (Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of Amer- 
ica v. Slattery, supra) holding that the State commission may ex- 
amine the books and records of the pipe-line company which con- 
trols the local distribution company, the transmitting company 
has taken the position that it does not come within that case, 
since the distributing company is not 100-percent owned by the 
pipe-line company. Consequently, even this left-handed mode of 
regulation of interstate transmission of natural gas may be pre- 
vented or delayed by long-drawn-out court proceedings. 

The representative of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utility Commissioners, in which 46 States participate, submitted a 
resolution of its executive committee urging the enactment of the 
natural-gas bill. 

_ The United Conference of Mayors pointed out that cities pay an 
unusually high price for natural gas at the city gate, although 
they are close to the source of supply, while other cities at some 
distance from the source of supply pay much less. Kansas City 
pays 40 cents per thousand cubic feet of natural gas at the city 
gate, although situated comparatively close to the source of gas 
supply, while Detroit, Mich., pays 3314 cents per thousand although 
it is 1,200 miles from the producing fleld. The city of Cleveland 
gate price is 40 cents for gas coming 250 miles from West Virginia, 
while the city of Detroit pays a gate price of 7 cents less for gas 
coming through four States all the way from Texas. 

Federal jurisdiction plus the jurisdiction of the several States 
should be so utilized and coordinated as to produce effective regu- 
lation and the termination of existing abuses to the end that there 
should be no unregulated twilight zone. Otherwise our system 
fails in a very crucial situation. 

This bill is designed to provide the necessary complement to 
State regulation. Its provisions, while not as broad as the Federal 
Power Act, are substantially the same as provided in the Federal 
Power Act with respect to the electric industry. 

Briefly, the bill contains the following regulatory provisions to 
be administered by the Federal Power Commission as an aid to 
State regulation. The basic purpose of the present legislation is to 
occupy the field in which the Supreme Court has held that the 
States may not act. 

(1) Regulation of exportation or importation of natural gas in 
the public interest (sec. 3). 

(2) Regulation of rates and charges and schedules thereof by 
companies transporting natural gas in interstate commerce or sell- 
ing natural gas in interstate commerce for resale, 

(3) Provision for rules and regulations designed to prevent 
discrimination, undue preferences, or advantages or unreasonable 
difference in rates, charges, service, and facilities (secs. 4, 5a). 

(4) Investigations by the Federal Power Commission to determine 
the cost of production and transportation of natural gas by a com- 
pany engaged in the transportation of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce for the sale in interstate commerce of such gas for resale. 
For the purpose of providing such information where the same is 
needful and cannot adequately be obtained by local bodies (sec. 5b). 

(5) Investigation and ascertainment of the actual legitimate cost 
of the property of every interstate natural-gas company for the 
purpose of determining the fair value of such property (sec. 6). 

(6) Extension or improvement of transportation facilities and 
regulation of abandonment of facilities. The purpose of this provi- 
sion is to provide facilities for the transportation of natural gas to 
communities which should reasonably be served by an interstate 
natural-gas company, where it is found that there is no undue 
burden placed thereby upon such natural-gas company and its 
ability to render adequate service is not impaired (secs. 7a, 7b). 

(7) Regulations of extension of facilities for the transportation 
of natural gas to a market in which natural gas is already being 
served by another interstate natural-gas company. It is specifi- 
cally provided, however, that such a natural-gas company may 
increase its facilities for the purpose of supplying increased market 
demands at the territory in which it already operates (sec. 7c). 

(8) The regulation of accounts, records, reports, and memoranda 
for the of carrying out the provisions of this bill. It is 
provided, however, that there shall be no interference with 
the requirements of State laws in connection therewith (secs. 8, 10). 

(9) In connection with rate making the Commission is author- 
ized to regulate the keeping of depreciation and amortization 
accounts by interstate natural-gas companies, with no limitation 
upon the power of the State commission to determine the per- 
centage rates of depreciation or amortization of the property of 
such natural-gas companies, for the purpose of determining local 
rates or charges (sec. 9). 

(10) The Commission is authorized and directed to assemble 
pertinent information relating to compacts between the States 
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dealing with the conservation, production, ti or dis- 
tribution of natural gas as a basis for „ and 
the public. The information to be assembled relates to proposed 
compacts to be submitted to Co: and the effect in opera- 
tion of existing compacts approved by the Congress (sec. 11), 

(11) It is made unlawful for an officer or director of an inter- 
state natural-gas company to obtain a personal profit through the 
negotiation, hypothecation, or sale of any security issue by any 
such company (sec. 12). 

(12) Provision is also made for cooperation with State com- 
missions by the use of joint boards, and the Commission is 
authorized to make certain information and reports available to 
State commissions (sec. 17). 

(18) Provisions relating to complaints, investigations, enforce- 
ment, court review, and administration are set forth in sections 
13-16, 18-22, 

(14) Separability is provided in section 23. 


Construction of Superhighways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


TOLL SUPERHIGHWAYS ARE INCOMPATIBLE WITH SOUND 
ROAD POLICY 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp a most interesting and informative editorial 
from the May 1938 issue of the Better Roads magazine, 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Better Roads, May 1938] 
(By Thomas P. Henry, president, American Automobile Association) 


It is to the credit of congressional road leaders that proposals 
for a national system of toll superhighways are not being given 
serious attention. An outgrowth of depression demands for large- 
scale public works, the proposals to gridiron the country will toll 
roads—not justified by traffic needs—are at variance with all sound 
highway-building policies. The United States has proceeded too 
far with the orderly development of motor transportation to now 
turn back to the toll gates of stagecoach days. 

Sponsors of toll superhighways claim that they would aid na- 
tional defense, quicken industrial recovery, provide employment, 
and relieve congestion. But they do not take account of the fact 
that years would be required to acquire rights-of-way and plan such 
highways. Neither do they recognize that such wholesale projects 
are beyond the ability of motorists to finance, would jeopardize 
the American principle of free highways, and would undoubtedly 
retard the completion of the Federal-aid system of roads connect- 
ing at State borders. 

The American Automobile Association has long recognized that 
superhighways, where justified by traffic needs, are a highway de- 
velopment that is certain to come. In fact, 2 years ago, at our 
thirty-third annual convention, there was drafted a bill of rights 
for motorists. Article 1 reads; 

“We must have roads suitable and adequate for the movement 
of traffic with safety. There must be multiple-lane highways with 
opposing traffic streams divided. They must be free and not toll 
roads.” A year later we again went on record as unalterably op- 
posed to a series of transcontinental toll superhighways financed 
by the use of public funds or the public credit of any unit of 
government. 

Sponsors of a fantastical system of multiple-lane highways, even 
heated to prevent freezing, point to toll highways abroad as one 
Justification for their dreams. On numerous occasions I have had 
opportunity to study superhighways in Europe. They are among 
the finest highways in the world, but the toll idea has proved 
unsound, despite the fact that there is not the great system of 
competing free roads we have in the United States. 

Italy and Germany have built superhighways, financed by tolls, 
but the toll idea was found to be impractical. When Italy started 
out to build the so-called autostrade, the first one from Milan 
to Como, they were established on the toll basis, financed by a 
private company, with the Government underwriting the bonded 
obligations. The first of these roads met with a mediocre success 
from the standpoint of returns on the investment; but the mo- 
ment Italy undertook the construction of a system of national free 
roads, the autostrade immediately went into decline. They lost 
traffic, and they were converted into free highways. 

Germany's experience points to the same conclusion. When 
Germany started out to build its present system of autobahnen or 
motorways—the finest in Europe, and most of them built on the 
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freeway principle—the idea was to establish them on a toll basis, 
but this was abandoned as impractical. Until it can be demon- 
strated that the traffic is there, there is no warrant in experience 
to justify a toll-road program. The United States Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, under the able direction of Thomas H. MacDonald, has 
well summed up the objections to toll superhighways as follows: 

“The disadvantages of toll roads are: Antagonistic public opinion, 
which traditionally regards the roads as free means of communica- 
tion; additional expense of financing immediate huge expendi- 
tures; additional expense of collecting tolls (a ‘nonproductive’ 
activity, which in the case of toll bridges has been estimated to 
absorb from 15 to 27 percent of the total amount of tolls col- 
lected); impossibility of giving monopolistic guaranties, since 
paralleling free roads must be maintained for use by the general 
public, and consequent uncertainty of traffic volume; finally, the 
inherent dilemma in enterprises of this kind that presents on the 
one hand the necessity of building at heavy expense a superhigh- 
way capable of attracting large volumes of traffic from the free 
thoroughfares, and on the other the prime requirement of a low 
toll rate.” 

Highway development in this country, including the develop- 
ment of needed multiple-lane highways, will make the best prog- 
ress by adherence to sound and established policies, guided by the 
comprehensive data for advance planning now at our disposal. 


What Ails the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


ARTICLE BY W. O. SKEELS 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor», I include the following article 
by W. O. Skeels: 


Some time ago I came into possession of a monkey, which had 
recently been brought from India by Frank Buck. I have named 
her Nancy after the mother of that character who believed in the 
freedom and equality of all men. She has told me the story of 
her early life as a member of a band of monkeys and as this tale 
has a very fine moral and should be of great value to a number 
of the human species I have been associated with, I am repeating 
it simply as it was told to me: 

For generations this band of monkeys had lived a life of perfect 
contentment in a very fine and coco-palm grove. Hunger 

unknown “Overproduction” was not in 


their vocabulary. y had all the food they wanted and 
more. But this ideal state was not to last forever, for one day 
man, in his mad desire to find new territory to exploit, invaded 


progress, the 

cultivation of the land and, finally, the worst. curse possible, 
pig of drought and poor coconut crops. The surprised 

> watched this feverish activity on the part of their human 


t 
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this monkey, in a very bold and officious manner, gave the com- 
halt. He then stepped out in front of the band, and, 

usual pomp and ceremony, then and there declared his 

CCC a 1 ore ns ela E O 2 = 

lorever. 

course of his remarks, which followed his taking pos- 

he assured all his followers that it was his intention 


it Hat] 
571 geeks 


also set forth a charter of their rights to a 
The outstanding provision was that they 
uts, one for him and one for themselves, 
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ani the be carried 
by the sweat of thy brow 

Under this arrangement things ran along smoothly for some 
months. Then it was noticed that 


, not counting the 
royal one for their 
daily rations. Next, he allowed a few of the more artistic monkeys 
to build a mansion for his highness and his harem, and hovels 
for themselves, for rent of which they would be expected to render 
=e in the form of labor to maintain the principality in good 
condition, 


ge 


Further, due to the overproduction of coconuts which had been 
piled up during the development period, the royal one decided to 
put the coconut N e on half time and employed a few of the 
old decrepit females to sort over the surplus and give the spoiled 
ones to the unemployed, sick, and injured. Business was now im- 
proving rapidly on a gigantic scale. A courthouse, jail, and bug- 
house were built, which, with the appointment of judge, jailer, 
attendants, and police were all properly administered by patriotic 
and obedient monkeys, they be maintained out of the royal one’s 
accumulated surplus. The wh spectacle was amazing to the 
monkeys, as nothing of this kind had ever been attempted before. 
“What a glorious thing to be a part of such an organization,” they 
said. “ t monkey would not be willing to die, if need be, for 
my principality,”. said the royal one to his favorites all waving 
palm-leaf flags and cheering. 

This condition prevailed for sometime; as a matter of fact, it 
prevailed ‘as long as there was employment which would improve 
the principality of the royal one and be of assistance to his official 
family. After several seasons it was noticed that the grove was 
not as prolific as it had formerly been, and conditions, such as had 
finally come about in their former home were developing in their 
new one, 

Some of the more progressive and pioneer-spirited monkeys pro- 

the development of a new area of the forest to take care of 
he decreasing production and the growing population and were 
given permission by the royal one to do so. To this end he 
loaned these hard-wor! souls enough coconuts upon which to 
subsist while they planted and awaited the development of their 
new grove. This loan of coconuts was to be paid back two for one, 
These new settlers found, however, that by the time they were 
able to produce the needs of their own subsistence they were so 
deeply indebted and in need of protection that there was nothing 
left for them to do but give their property to the royal one in 
return for which he generously built additional stockades so that 
they might also come within his protected dominion. 

After some years of this gradual enlargement of the princi- 
pality it was found that further development was limited by 
impenetrable jungles on two sides, water on one side, and another 
band of monkeys, also ambitious for territory and expansion, on 
the fourth. This presented another problem, the protection of 
the royal one and his band as well as his holdings. It became 
necessary to form a standing protectorate and to demand that 
the inhabitants give a proportionate share of their efforts for the 
maintenance of this most worthy cause. This, of course, meant 
an army, & navy, and marines, not to mention the G-men. 

By this time some of the less aggressive monkeys gave up try- 
ing to carry on in their own way and turned to assisting other 
monkeys who had been more fortunate in their choice of land and 
trees and who had been a little more alert in having developed 
contact with the royal one an privileged friends. It was 
surprising how some of the who had been on a some- 
what limited diet, developed a job consciousness and a submissive 
attitude worthy of any mortal. whole idea of life was not 
tied up in a boss and job. Later, idea of existence turned to 
another form, a desire for more, bigger, and better relief fur- 
nished by the roysl one and administered by his patriotic, chari- 
tably inclined favorites, no discrimination to be allowed, except 
that skilled monkeys were to receive three coconuts for every 
one given the unskilled. 

At the present time, I am told by my pet that a very large num- 
ber of the monkeys are on some sort of relief, while others are 
3 most dilapidated of shelters with little or nothing to 
eat, cause relief is unavailable or unacceptable to them and 
they can find no one to employ them so that they could obtain 
coconuts for food. A mumber have resorted to attempts to steal 
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the coconuts upon which to subsist and with which to pay the 
rent demanded by the royal one and his retainers. However, 
his army of G-men, policemen, and soldiers has been increased to 
such an extent that nothing escapes their watchful eyes, and, 
for that reason, the jails are full, as are the bughouses and grave- 


yards. 

At this writing, I understand, great conferences are being held 
in which the royal one and his favorites take part, trying to de- 
vise some scheme of social security by which they can force the 
support of the unemployed, sick, and old onto the poor but em- 
pora monkeys. In this way, it is hoped, they will be allowed to 

ve and dream as they did in the good old days of the de- 
velopment period. Of course, if the band of monkeys which 
moved into the adjoining territory does not cease to expand 
their planting, it is whispered about that they may have a fight be- 
tween the patriotic ones from each band and in that way get 
the surplus of monkeys in both bands killed off. If so, there will 
probably be room for the more intelligent of monkeykind to en- 
large their holdings and give their offspring a start in life, such 
as all had in the earlier pioneer days. 

Anyway, they still have great hopes that something will 
happen that will automatically absorb the surplus labor created 
by the use of modern implements, such as crooked sticks and 
ladders. The leaders have spent many restless days and nights 
trying to devise a plan giving them some benefit and profit from 
the accumulated coconuts resulting from the labor of other 
hungry and destitute monkeys so that they may continue their 
life of ease and luxury. 

Some monkeys claim that some means may be found to clear 
the jungles and drain the oceans and still give them an oppor- 
tunity for expansion and advancement with plenty of coconuts 
for all. It is admitted in monkey circles that some remedy must 
be found to save the plan which gives those who own the coco 
palm groves hing without effort and to supply those who 
created and cultivated it with purchasing power if the grove is 
not to return to the jungles. 

The o group of monkeys refuses to be forced back into 
that primitive way of living, to the economic plan which requires 
everyone to produce and gather the coconuts necessary for his 
own existence and demands that we all contribute something to 
society tor that which we take from society. No,“ declared the 
wise onss. Nothing so nutty as that!“ But it is hard for some 
of the monkeys to understand why some haye so many coconuts 
and do nothing and others have so few but are willing at all 
times to slave if given the opportunity. More and more of the 
monkeys, they say, are showing signs of discontent, but great 
preparations were being made to keep them. in submission and 

m demanding a right to live and labor in the coco palm grove 
now wholly owned by the royal one and a few of his chosen 
favorites, 

Some of the monkeys were discussing the possibilities 
of a planned social organization wherein the opportunity would be 
provided for all of the necessities of life for every monkey who is 
willing to pick coconuts—each monkey receiving all of the coco- 
nuts which he picks or the equivalent of them in other worldly 
needs. This means the establishing of a cooperative common- 
wealth and production for use instead of for profit. 

A favorite poem among the working monkeys is: 


MONKEYS AND MEN 


An ancient ape once upon a time 
Disliked exceedingly to climb, 

And so he picked him out a tree 
And said: “Now this belongs to me. 


“T have a hunch the monks are mutts, 
And I can make them gather nuts 
And bring the bulk of them to me 

By claiming title to this tree.” 


He took a green leaf and a reed 

And wrote himself a title deed. 
Proclaiming pompously and slow: 

“All monkeys by these presents know!” 
Next morning when the monkeys came 
To gather nuts he made his claim: 
“All monkeys picking from this tree 
Must bring their gathered nuts to me. 
“Cracking them on equal shares, 

The meats are mine, the shells are theirs.” 
“By what right?” they cried, amazed, 
Thinking the ape was surely crazed. 
“By this,” he answered, you'll perceive 
Which is a proper title deed 

Made in precise and formal shape 

And sworn before a fellow ape.” 
“Exactly on the legal plan 

Used by the wondrous creature man, 
In London, Tokyo, New York, 

Glen Cary, Kalamazoo, and Cork. 
“Unless my deed is recognized, 

It proves you quite uncivilized.” 
“But,” cried one monkey, “you'll agree 
It was not you who made the tree.” J 
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“Nor,” said the ape serene and bland, 
“Does any owner make the land; 
Yet it and all its hereditaments 
Are his and figure in his rents.” 


The puzzled monkeys sat about, 

They could not make the question out, 
Plainly, by precedent and law, 

The ape’s procedure showed no flaw. 


And yet no matter what he said, 

The stomach still denied the head. 
Up spoke one sprightly monkey then, 
“Monkeys are monkeys; men are men. 


ome ape shouga try his legal capers 
man, who may respect his papers, 
We don't know deeds, we do ata nuts; 
And in spite of ifs and ands and buts. 


“We know who gathers and unmeats them, 
By monkey practice also eats them. 

So tell the ape and all his flunkies 

No man tricks can be played on monkeys.” 


Thus apes still climb to get their food, 
Since monkey’s minds are crass and crude. 

And monkeys are so ill-advised, 

They eat their nuts uncivilized, 


The Preservation of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ' - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS ON HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, JUNE 5, 1938 ; 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me over the radio on June 5: 


We are living today in a world which has gone mad. The torch 
of reason has been snuffed out. We in America who love liberty 
and freedom have seen those principles crushed beneath the dic- 
tator’s heel in Europe and in the Orient. We who try to be tolerant 
view with alarm intolerance raging throughout the earth. We 
who respect the rights of national racial groups and religious 
minorities are struck with horror at the oppression of these groups 
in other nations. We who love dem and want to see it sur- 
vive are saddened by its downfall in other parts of the world. The 
world picture is not a pleasant one, and neither is the one here at 
home. It is encouraging to see the American people, faced with 
grim realities, nning to bestir themselves and to take cog- 
nizance of the situation. We hear much talk about preserving our 
democracy and our American institutions of liberty and freedom. 
We curse 1 with all the profanity in the vocabulary of 
a drill sergeant. may be all right as far as it goes, but all the 
talk in the world will not preserve our democracy and all the curs- 
ing in the world will not protect us from dictatorship. The Amieri- 
can people want no dicatorship in any form. Mere wishful think- 
ing, however, will not keep it from our shores. Saving our democ- 
racy is the b job in the world today. It can be done if we, the 
people, have the will to do it. With the horrible example of Ger- 
many, Austria, and China fresh in our memories, how can we 
falter? A few years ago when dictators first reared their ugly heads 
above the wreckage of foreign democracies we heard it spoken, “It 
can't happen here.“ Today we are not so sure about that, and we 
are beginning to realize that it can happen here if our people are 
not determined and eternally vigilant. y 282 

If we are to save our democracy, we must first make it work. It 
must become a vital, living thing which means something to the 
masses of our people: The very spirit of democracy is lacking in 
America today. That is our trouble. When we séparate the seed 
from the soil, there is no harvest. When we separate the essence 
of democracy from our social and economic systems, there can be 
no ‘hope. Throughout all the ages, man has sought three 5 
Primarlly- enough to eat, freedom of spirit, and America 
with all her riches can insure the first, and our democracy, with 
al? the promises which it holds, ean guarantee the second and third. 
It must be done. Our democracy can be likened to a machine 
built by our ancestors and bequeathed to us as a priceless heritage. 
Where democracy fails today, it is not the fault of the e 
itself. We the people are solely at fault because we fail to drive 
it properly. Democracy speaks to us and encourages us 7 


the pages of our Constitution. Let us study for a moment the 


preamble of the Constitution. We will be struck with two 
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first, the beauty and perfection of its principles, and secondly, with 
the fact that we have allowed those principles to rust and rot to 
a large degree. Our Constitution commences with three words, 
“We the people.” Note that it does not say, “I, Hitler,” or “I, the 
king,” or “I, the emperor,” but We the people.” The first 
words emphasize the sovereignty of the people themselves. Our 
Constitution, written by the people, guarantees to alf generations of 
Americans the privilege of ruling themselves. Now, that guar- 
antee in itself is absolutely useless unless our people take full 
advantage of it, If our people continue to enjo' Joy the blessings of 
democracy, they must at the same time assume the responsibilities 
which democracy implies. Our Nation is great today for two 
reasons—-tremendous natural resources and because our forefathers 
were successful in governing themselves. 
government because they practiced the art of self-government. In 
every walk of life, whether it be in a machine shop, in a mine, or 
„ we become efficient. and successful by constant 
practice. 


We grow intelligent as we exercise the brain, and we grow 
strong as we exercise the muscles. And so it is with democracy. 
777... Neg cant ener onan 


government. 
Each time we, the people, surrender the rights which the Con- 
stitution gives us, we drift another step toward dictatorship. 
Each time we concentrate power in the hands of one individual, 
regardless who he may be, to that extent we the people lose that 
Each time we fail to assume our responsibilities as 
political suicide. It is a tragic thing when 
on election day able-bodied citizens must be driven to the polls 
in automobiles. It is a shameful thing to hear men and women 
who have not voted, cursing their government and their repre- 
sentatives. Such people will some day suffer the consequences of 
their own carelessness. 

Hand in hand with the ability to govern ourselves goes patriot- 
ism. Not patriotism of the drum-beating, flag-waving kind, but 
that which is rooted in convictions and principles. We the people 
must reawaken a spirit of real patriotism in America. We must 
love this country of ours and be P 
as we expect to take out of it. It is a noble thing to die in the 
defense of one’s country. It is also a noble thing to live for one’s 
country and to work for it. To be a patriot only in time of war 
is like being a Christian only when one lies at the point of death. 
We must be patriots in times of peace, and that in itself will go 
far to keep us out of war. 

I have heard people curse our Government and blame it for all 
our troubles. These are usually the very people who themselves 
have failed to serve and have refused to help. When a ship buffeted 
by winds and storms springs a leak at sea, the crew does not waste 
its energies cursing it, but all hands go to work to keep it float- 
ing until a safe harbor is reached. We are the crew of this ship 
of state. We will all float or go down together. I wonder what 
impression is made on the minds of American youth, the citizens 
of tomorrow, when they hear their parents criticize our Goy- 
ernment violently and destructively. 

Unselfish and patriotic Americans will fight to preserve the 
vast natural resources of this Nation so that future generations 
may enjoy the blessings which Nature has bestowed on us. Our 
soil and forests must be conserved to feed and house the children 
of tomorrow. Our coal and our oil must not be wasted by greedy 
individuals who would exploit these resources for themselves with 
no regard for the future.. It is the duty of our Government to 
preserve our natural wealth, and in this undertaking it should 
have the wholehearted support of the people. 

I turn for a moment to that part of our Constitution which 
guarantees the establishment of justice, and insures domestic 
tranquillity. I would like to discuss these two together. It is 
perfectly obvious to any observer that there is actually little jus- 
tice in America today. It is also apparent that domestic tran- 
quillity will not prevail much longer unless we correct serious 
abuses. Is justice established in the United States when 13,000,- 
000 people are jobless through no fault of their own? Is justice 
established when we decree that 3,000,000 of these must work in- 
definitely on a W. P. A. project for $52.80 a month? And is it 
justice to tell the remaining 10,000,000 that they must live on 
a dole of some kind? That they must surrender their independ- 
ence and spirit to the acceptance of charity? Is it justice when 
the Government tells an unemployed home owner that, he must 
sell or mortgage his home before relief or work will be given to 
him? Remember that the home owner is the backbone of this 
Nation. Men will not t to defend an attic room or a boarding 
house, but as homes they will protect to the last drop of blood 
if necessary. Is justice established when men 45 years of age, 
sound in body and mind, are thrown out of the jobs they have 
held for years to make room for more energetic boys whose services 
can be procured at lower wages? At this point justice demands 
that our Government provide a sound system of old-age pensions 
for those who are unemployed in the evening of their lives. 

There is no justice where human resources, the most priceless 
treasure which any nation possesses, are being wasted in idleness. 
And speaking of human resources, my mind naturally turns at this 
time of year to the youth of our Nation who are graduating from 
their schools. We have spent much time and countless dollars 
training these young men and women to be good citizens: We 
have educated them for some trade or vocation in which they will 
help this country progress to a greater destiny. They leave their 
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schools full of hope and enthusiasm, and what is our answer to 
their dreams?—idleness, hopelessness, and disillusionment. They 
tramp the streets seeking the jobs for which they have been trainea 
with steps that become more weary day by dey. They gather on 
the street corners, 8 loosing faith in those things which they 
have been taught to cherish. Justice groans beneath the fact that 
there is no future for these young people today except perhaps a 
W. P. A. job or a relief grant. Marriage and the establishment of 
& home, essentials in our democracy, are both out of the question 
for the vast majority of these youngsters. 

Students from our agricultural schools who have been trained for 
years to produce more food for our urban population are told that 
they cannot practice what they have learned. Instead of produc- 
ing more on good land with tmproved scientific methods. they are 
told that they must plow under their crops and restrict production. 
This whole situation is a challenge todemocracy. If the only answer 
we have to unemployment is a W. P. A. job at $52.80 a month, then 
we have failed. If our only reply to the pleas of and able 
men and women who are out of work is a relief check, then our 
civilization is already on the skids. If our only solution to the 
farm problem is restriction and then our people in 
the cities will continue to be fll-fed. Justice demands that our 
unemployed people, our young men and our young women be given 
an equal opportunity in the mills, in the factories, in the mines, 
and offices of this Nation. To take their rightful places where they 
will receive fair wages under decent working conditions. Then 
and then only will domestic tranquillity be insured. 

I turn to that part of our Constitution which declares for pro- 
poorer a a gmap liar pr sph gh “raed pried ovo ogg 
state that we have allowed the welfare of our people to 
suffer. In this democracy of ours as in the church, the humblest 
industrial worker, the man on the street, must be afforded the 
same rights and the opportunities as the most powerful 
financier on Wall Street. Either we are ag to all prosper to- 
gether or we are going to sink together. There can be no such 
thing as one class or one group advancing itself at the expense 
of another. Such a condition cannot endure, and no democracy 
can survive under such circumstances. Many of the laws which 
have been passed in recent years to help our citizens have been 
successful. Much remains to be done, however, and my earnest 
plea this afternoon is that Government, labor, and business real- 
ize their human bility and immediately join hands for 
the solution of our problems. As long as these three groups 
remain apart there is little hope for a lasting solution. 


mental steps must be taken. The constitutional right of Con- 
gress to com money and regulate money must be restored and 
the American dollar should be a dollar of the United States of 
America and not a mere deposit entry in a banker’s book. Until 
this is. done our eannot grow and industry cannot ex- 
pand and our Budget cannot be balanced. 

Second, our Social Security Act must be broadened and im- 
proved. If industry finds it impossible to employ men after 
they have reached the age of 50 or 55 then we should face that 
condition squarely and fairly and we should establish a system 
of old-age pensions which will be fair and equitable to all. 

Third, immediate legislation participated in by business, labor, 
and Government, which will coordinate the program of industrial 
expansion and establish an effective control over monopoly, p 7 
increases and the monopolistic curtailment of product 
needed goods and services. 

Fourth, à long-range, flexible program of ‘public works which 
will be self-liquidating to the largest possible extent. This pro- 
gram must be capable of expansion and contraction in accordance 
with the needs our people for employment and of our. business 
for assistance in stabilizing its market. Such a program should 
aim primarily to meet outstanding national needs such as slum 
clearance and housing and the conservation and development of 
our natural resources. 

Such a program could be made effective and the cost would not 
bear too heavily on any group of citizens if industry could only 
be stimulated and if our unemployed could go back to work. To 
finance such a program we must increase our national annual in- 
come from the $60,000,000,000 which it will probably be this year 
to at least ninety or one hundred billion dollars, This is not a dream, 
We have the resources, the man power, and the machinery capable 
of producing a national yearly wealth of $100,000,000,000 at least. 

I have tried to show in the few minutes this afternoon those 
conditions which endanger our dem Our Constitution is 
being violated by the very conditions which we the people allow 
to exist in America today. We cannot shoo dictatorship out of 
the door. We must erase these conditions which make dictator- 
ship possible. Our people will cherish this d and fight for 
it to the last ditch only when it is a living thing full of hope, 
promise, and opportunity. 

On my way to work each morning I read these lines inscribed in 
marble on one of our great public buildings: “The heritage of the 
past is the seed which brings forth the harvest of the future.” 
We have inherited from our forefathers a great nation, Our des- 
tiny is not fulfilled, however, by merely accepting that which has 
been given to us. It is our duty to bestow on future generations 
greater benefits and more security than we have received. If we 
fail in this duty we are false to a sacred trust. Some day we will 
be the past, and unless we mend our ways and get back to funda- 
— principles, future generations will reap the whirlwind of 
our . 
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A New Program for Agriculture Is Essential, 
Especially for the Dispropertied Elements, the 
Sharecroppers and Tenants, Whose Condition 
Today Is Practically That of Serfs or Slaves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, agriculture is dependent on 
Government subsidy. 

The future is darker than the past, as national policies 
restrict the consuming power of the masses of the American 
people, and curtail foreign markets for farm products. 
There are probably one and a half million too many farm 
families producing commercially for our present system. 

The People’s Lobby, Inc., of Washington, D. C., has pre- 
pared a careful study of the reasons for permitting a Gov- 
ernment agency to acquire suitable farm lands and operate 
them directly, or through farmers’ cooperatives, but not 
alienate them, which I think is worthy of the consideration 
of the Members of the House. 

In my discussion of this subject today, I am in the main 
setting forth the views of the People’s Lobby. I feel that the 
facts and the recommendations of this organization are 
sufficiently important to deserve critical study. 


THE FARM SITUATION 


Agriculture has been operated as an individualistic com- 
petitive enterprise, while most other businesses have merged 
or consolidated, partly because this permitted economies and 
labor-saving devices which reduced costs of production, 
making possible larger profits, lower prices, or both—but 
particularly because it facilitated mass production. 

The farm plant of the Nation is today in a very serious 
condition. The Department of Agriculture reports that 
about 100,000,000 acres should be withdrawn from cultiva- 
tion—which obviously would mean, in the main, from a cash 
crop. 

The Department of Agriculture, in a pamphlet, Saving the 
Soil, states: 

In the 300 years since settlement of this country began, and 
mostly within the last 100 years, 50,000,000 once fertile acres have 
been permanently ruined as productive land, according to the 
Soil Conservation Service of the Department of Agriculture. An- 
other 50,000,000 acres are seriously damaged. In addition, there 
are now in cultivation 100,000,000 acres impaired by erosion and 
another 100,000,000 acres on which erosion has begun. 

Of the 1,907,000,000 acres representing the total area of the 
country exclusive of city and water territory, nearly two-thirds is 
in some degree affected by erosion. 

The land permanently ruined by erosion within the last hundred 
years represents an area equal to all the farm land in two of the 
large midwestern agricultural States. 

Annual loss of soil fertility through erosion and leaching is 
estimated to be seven times the amount used by all crops. 

In terms of money, the direct toll of erosion is estimated at 
$400,000,000 annually. 

FARM INCOME DECLINES 

The Department gives the following as farmers’ gross in- 
come, including all Government payments to farmers by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration: 


1082, (na nnn nnn nnn sn ae —*ͤůͤ ees sne 5, 284, 000, 000 
18883 52s eee 9, 317, 000, 000 
1987 ~.---------------~-------------------~--~--=--- 0, 003, 000, 000 


As Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has stated, however: 


A $9,000,000,000 cash income in 1937 would have about the same 
purehasing power as $10,000,000,000 in 1924 to 1929, while the 
number of hired persons in agriculture dropped from 2,895,000 in 
1910 to 2,739,000 in 1930, and the number of other persons engaged 
in agriculture, including owners, operators, and fsmily labor, de- 
creased from 9,493,000 to 7,739,000. 


The Secretary reports that in 1929 only 8,000 farm units 
were classed by the census as large-scale farms, or 0.1 per- 
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cent of all farms, but they paid out 11 percent of the farm 
wage bill, and the average wage bill per farm was $13,385, 
compared with only $125 on the 6,000,000 family-sized farms. 

Dr. Carl C. Taylor, in charge Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Life, United States Department of Agriculture, re- 
plying January 11, 1938, to a request for information on the 
number of farmers on relief, and the sum needed to care for 
them, wrote that he estimated the number of farm families 
on relief was at least 900,000, and said: 


Relief rates to farm families when such relief was given as 
grants, averaged from $8 to 330 per month. If we were to assume 
that all unemployed farm families were to be placed on straight 
relief at $20 per month and were to use the 900,000 recorded above, 
that would take $18,000,000 per month or $216,000,000 per year. 

If these people were to be placed on cooperative farms, or other- 
wise financed for farm operation, I suppose that $500 per year per 
family (not assuming that land would be purchased for them or 
if land were purchased that it would be held in the name of the 
Government) would be the minimum required. In that case it 
would take $450,000,000 per year. Of course, this would not have 
to be a continual outflow of money, since presumably these people 
would become self-sustaining and would be able to pay back 
original loan. 5 


PERKINS CITES IMPORTANT FACTS AND FIGURES 


Mr. Milo Perkins, Assistant Administrator, Farm Security 
Administration, wrote on May 13, 1938: 


Answering your letter of May 4, I am glad to give you informa- 
a in response to the specific questions which you raised as 
‘ollows: 

1. Of the 900,000 or so farmers who were getting relief we 
believe that most of them have been reached in the last 3 
years, although exact statistics are not available. We have made 
loans to over 600,000 farm families and grants to over 500,000 
farm families for purposes of human subsistence. 

2. Without an elaborate check of each county office, it would 
be impossible to know exactly how nuny loan applications have 
been rejected but in a survey made January 1, 1938, our county 
supervisors reported to us that they personally knew of 360,000 
families who were eligible for rehabilitation ald but unable to 
secure it because of limited funds. The total number is prob- 
ably much larger; such families are not now receiving relief. 
They are in need, but not in dire need. 

If the amount of money suggested for us in the relief bill is 
appropriated, we can take care of a considerable part of these 
families this coming year in addition to those now on our rolls, 

3. As to the sort of help which we have given to 300,000 re- 
habilitation loan cases: We lent them money and also gave 
them expert agricultural advice through our county field force. 
The other 300,000 loans were emergency ones, made largely in 
the flood and drought areas, and required very little supervision. 

4. As you know the Farm Security Administration is now com- 
pleting about 145 resettlement projects which will provide for 
over 10,000 farm families. The Government does not employ 
people upon these projects directly to carry on farming opera- 
tions but some of the projects are operated cooperatively. Hous- 
ing conditions in each instance are an enormous improvement 
over what these families previously had. Authority to buy land 
= additional projects is not available to us under existing legis- 

tion. 


About 14 percent of the farms of the Nation account for 
about half of the value of farm production and 86 percent 
for only the other half. 

PROSPECTS FOR FARMING 

Dr. A. G. Black, Chief, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agriculture, in a speech 
August 11, 1937, said: 


The total volume of farm real-estate debts on which interest 
must be paid has been reduced from $9,214,278,000 to $7,645,091,000. 
The interest burden of farmers of $700,000,000 in 1929 has been 
recuced to $400,000,000 in 1936. The farm tax load, which totaled 
about $600,000,000 in 1929, was about $400,000,000 last year (1936). 

Operating expenses of farmers have been reduced. The net re- 
turn to farm operators on their labor, capital, and management is 
tending to represent a higher proportion of their cash income than 
prior to the depression. 


Dr. Black cited as some causes of betterment in the agri- 
cultural situation: 

Improved situation of every farm commodity. 

Governmental recognition of the farm problem in terms of action. 

Unfavorable growing weather in 1934 and 1936 which sharply 
recuced the output of many of our crops, and also resulted in a 
curtailment of livestock production. 


He added: 


A substantial part of the improvement can be credited to the 
general business recovery. * * * ‘This recovery is proceeding 
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quite steadily not only in the United States but in most of the 
other major countries. 
THE BUBELE BURST 

The picture painted by Dr. Black in August last year faded 
out in its main outlines long before New Year’s. 

Prices to farmers have slumped, and imposing processing 
or other taxes upon consumers, directly or indirectly, will 
break the imaginary bond between big landed farmers who 
have been the chief beneficiaries of New Deal agricultural 
policies and consumers, including most labor. 

SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ADMITS PRESENT POLICIES FUTILE 

The Secretary of Agriculture admits the futility of present 
agricultural policies. In his annual report for 1937 he states: 

Present agricultural policies may substantially increase gross 
farm incomes, but If the increase merely supports excessive farm 
valuations, and builds up a great structure of debt, operating farm- 
ers will be little better off. Moreover, public-land planning will 
be more difficult, particularly the acquisition of land by public 
agencies. Thus care for labor income in farming must be part of 
a rational land policy. 

Without Government subsidy to farmers, and particularly 
to growers of wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, hogs, and livestock, 
prices of these and most other farm products are almost cer- 
tain to slump quite materially in the near future, barring a 
war to provide a fillip and postpone the collapse. 

A producer-consumer marketing corporation, such as the 
Frazier-Lemke bill creates, is essential immediately to reduce 
the spread between prices farmers get and consumers pay 
as a vital but not determining factor in settling the problems 
of a surplus of about one and a half million farm families in 
commercial production and reemploying at least 5,000,000 
employable nonfarm workers now unemployed. 

OWNERSHIP OF FARMS NOT PRACTICAL FOR ALL 

Secretary Wallace in his 1937 report cites the fact that 
tenants and sharecroppers number about 2,565,000 persons 
farm families—and “represent about 42 percent of all our 
farmers.” He says: 

Sac hearer sell were: t A Aona 
tobacco areas. In many areas of the South tenants represent more 
than 80 percent of all the farmers. Throughout large areas of the 
country more than 40 percent of the farmers are tenants. Approxi- 
mately 41 percent of all tenant farmers in the United States are 
in the Cotton Belt. In the Corn and Wheat Belts about 44 percent 
of the farmers are tenants. Tenancy is lowest in the dairying, 
general farming, and grazing regions. 

The Secretary stresses the futility of trying to help all 
farmers to become owners, and comments: 

Not all farm tenants need to be converted into owners in order to 
give them the necessary security. Cheap land in itself may not be 
the answer. This country had plenty in the past and gave it away 
freely under the homestead laws; yet throughout large areas today 
there are more tenants than owners, and the tenants are very inse- 
cure. It is well to aid tenants in becoming owners as funds and op- 
portunities permit, but the problem of giving more security to the 
remaining tenants must be dealt with in other ways. Land buying, 
indeed, sometimes causes speculation, excessive debt, and fore- 
closure, the end result of which is more tenancy. We need a better 
farm-tenant system and better methods of land loaning. 

Government—and this means the Federal Government— 
will have to maintain probably at least 1,000,000 farm families 
for a long time unless they are to sink into slow starvation. 
Most of these families are untrained in efficient production, 
but under direction can produce and prepare much of food- 
stuffs they require for a fairly good standard of living at a 
minimum expense. In most tenant sections of the Nation, 
with careful acquisition of land and trained supervision, the 
plant and equipment cost should not exceed $1,500 to $2,000 
per family in projects. 

Such projects are the only hope for a large proportion of 
sharecroppers, tenants, and agricultural workers. A Gov- 
ernment agency must be authorized to acquire suitable farm 
lands and to lease them to farmers’ cooperatives, and to 
bona fide associations for cooperative purposes, on condi- 
tions prescribed, and to cultivate and to employ on the 
land or in connection therewith, such agricultural workers 
as may be necessary for the proper use of the land. Ade- 
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quate safeguards must be incorporated for the protection 
of wage, shelter, and food standards of those employed. 
Land acquired by the Government must not be alienated. 
CHIEF ALLEGED OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS 


First. Taxing all ground rent into State and local treas- 
uries in place of taxes on consumption would make land 
available for a song and remove the need for such a measure. 

This should be done, but would not be enough, because 
farming can no longer be conducted as an individualistic 
competitive enterprise, as the growth of farmers’ selling 
and buying cooperatives attests. 

Second. The plan would lead to an orgy of speculation in 
farm lands and the Government would be stuck heavily. 

The Government will be much more careful about pay- 
ing high prices for land, when it is to regain title, instead 
of unloading it on sharecroppers, tenant farmers, and agri- 
cultural workers and making them hold the sack. The 
Government can refuse to buy high-priced land and through 
its grants from the Treasury compel State and local govern- 
ments to adopt tax systems which will reduce the selling 
price of good farm lands. 

Third. It will ruin farmers’ independence. 

That has already been done, and the wealthiest farmers, 
with the highest priced land are most dependent upon the 
Government, and getting the biggest cut out of the Treas- 
ury, and ultimately the people, by bonuses, soil- conservation 
payments, tariffs, and county agents’ services. 

Fourth. The yearning for ownership is essential, and 
home ownership is the bulwark of democracy. 

This has never been true, and has less validity now than 
ever. 

(a) Home ownership for low-income families is being dis- 
couraged in cities. 

(b) Labor has too much sense to try to buy out railroads, 
mines, factories, and most distributing agencies and run them 
as owners. 

(c) Mechanization in agriculture, speculation in farm 
lands, and in farm products, and soil mining has made in- 
dividual ownership of farms, and of farm equipment and ma- 
chinery highly dangerous for most untrained farmers. 

This does not apply so much to well-financed farmers in 
dairying; poultry, fruits, and vegetables near large industrial 
centers. It does apply to a great majority of sharecropping 
and tenant farmers and agricultural workers throughout the 
Nation for whose benefit this program is devised. 

FARM-LAND POLICIES IN EUROPE 


Dr. Frederic C. Howe, while special adviser to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in a report to the Resettlement Administrator 
on land policies in Europe, stated: 


Changes in land policy are taking place everywher 

In some countries the 83 is the result e in others 
of legislation. With the exception of Russia, it involves the con- 
version both of the tenant into an owner and the state into a land- 
lord, collecting fixed interest from the occupant instead of a com- 
petitive cash rental. 

Age-old land systems are breaking down. How far the changes 
will go is a matter for speculation. Sn MEA TIE tase show tere 
communalized. Czechoslovakia has broken up many of the large 
estates, In Posen, Pomerania, East and West Prussia, small estates 
are being carved out of Junker holdings. In the Irish — State, 
0.00 E E 
at the end of the last century, today practically all farm land 
owned by the occupier or by the government looking to altinoate 
peasant proprietorship. 

In the Irish Free State it is a declared governmental policy that 
private agricultural tenancy shall be ended. Substantially all of 
the agricultural land is either converted into peasant holdings or 
is in the hands of the state in the process of conversion. In the 
last 50 years $634,000,000 have been appropriated for this purpose 
and 14,671,956 aeres involved. 

In 1922 the Free State Parliament took over the land problem 
as it took over the existing arrangement between agricultural 
tenants and the British Government. The land annuities then 
Payable amounted to $25,000,000 per pegea due British landlords 
for land ee tor Aten to tenants. With the 
election of President De Valera in 1992, 4 settlement made by 
President Cosgrave was repudiated as having been made without 
parliamentary approval, and no payments have been made since 
that year. 


The outstanding feature of the changing Irish cultural 
scene is the reduction by 30 percent of the rent 1 formerly 


rendered to landlords, and the functioning of the state in creating 
peasant proprietors through state loans, and the collection of 
interest instead of rent. i 

In England, change is less marked. The war, death, and the 
financial losses of the landed aristocracy have led to the break-up 
of many estates. In Sweden and Denmark the limit of possible 
change has almost been reached. Since the middle of the last 
century farm tenancy in Denmark has fallen from 42 percent to 
less than 5 percent of the total number of farmers. The program 
of peasant proprietorship has been operative in Denmark for over 
a hundred years. Today out of a total of 205,971, according to 
the last census, the number of holdings ranging from 1.36 acres 
to 37.07 acres was 137,385 with only 306 estates in the country of 
over 593 acres. 

The small holdings of Denmark are of two general types, one of 
fee-simple ownership of land and buildings and the other of own- 
ership of house and improvements, and leasehold relationship of 
land with the state as landlord. The universality of home owner- 
ship in Denmark is the base of the farm democracy that prevails 


The initiative for farm ownership is taken by the individual 
through a local county committee of three persons, one of whom 
is appointed by the Minister of Agriculture. The applicant must 
be a citizen, usually between 25 and 50 years of age. He must 
be of good character and not have received parish relief which has 
not been remitted or repaid. He also must be familiar with farm- 
ing and have supported himself by farm work for at least 4 
years after his seventeenth birthday. The applicant must submit 
proof that he possesses the means required by law for acquiring 
possession of property, and that he is unable through his own 
Tesources to acquire a property of the nature described in the law. 

Farm laborers may be accepted as applicants, as well as country 
tradesmen in the same economic situation as farm laborers—brick- 
makers, workmen from towns, sailors, and fishermen who have not 
received direct fishing loans from the state loan fund. 

The average Danish farmer is a member of at least one co- 
operative association and often belongs to a dozen. These coopera- 
tive associations protect his economic interests, for he is his own 
processor, middleman, and distributor. 


My Work in the Seventy-fifth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN K. GRIFFITH 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


Mr. GRIFFITH. Mr. Speaker, when President Roosevelt, 
as head of the Democratic Party, took over the reins of the 
Government, conditions throughout the United States were 
in a deplorable state. To regain the confidence of our citi- 
zens in our democratic form of government, it was necessary 
to put into effect new laws, undreamed of before, and it is to 
his credit that he said to the public: 

I may make some mistakes—some of the legislation may not 
work—however, if an error in policy is made, I will gladly acknowl- 
edge such a fact, and we will try something else. 

This is the leadership that I have followed as a Democratic 
Representative, and I have considered it my duty to do so, 
since the overwhelming majority which you gave him plainly 
indicated that you endorsed his leadership. 

Serving in Congress may be compared to attending 
school—the longer the term of service, the more efficient the 
Representative, thus reflecting indirectly the standing of the 
people of the district which he represents. As Champ Clark, 
a former Member of the House from Missouri and its 
Speaker, who established a record of honorable service, once 
said: 

It is a high honor to be a Representative in Congress if only 
for one term, and with the number of terms the honor increases 
in geometrical rather than arithmetical proportion. A Member's 
usefulness to his country should increase in the same proportion. 
A man has to learn to -be a Representative, just as he must learn 
to be a blacksmith, a carpenter, a lawyer, or a doctor * * * 
Congressmen—that is, useful and influential Congressmen—are 
made largely by experience and practice. 

With my election to the Seventy-fifth Congress, I first 
began my career as a public servant as well as a rookie 
Congressman. I feel that I have served my apprenticeship, 
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and am ready and willing to carry on the work that I have 
begun, and represent the Sixth Congressional District to an 
advantage. 

While in Congress, I have served on the Committee of 
Accounts, the Civil Service Committee, and the World War 
Veterans’ Legislation Committee, striving to represent my 
district, my State, and my Nation to the best of my ability. 

I am proud that I voted for social security, labor, and 
other legislation for the welfare of my people. My record 
on labor legislation is 100 percent. As a friend of the 
laboring man, I have consistently supported legislation that 
would benefit him. Public assistance for the blind, depend- 
ent, and infirm has long been recognized as necessary, and I 
have acted in every case to promote such legislation and 
better the living conditions of those unfortunates. 

Coming from an agricultural district, I have exerted every 
effort to benefit the farmer and it is my purpose to continue 
my work to alleviate the hardships that nature and economic 
conditions have forced on the farmer. While Congress was 
recessed last year, I attended meetings of various farm groups 
in Alexandria, Monroe, New Orleans, and Baton Rouge, in 
an earnest effort to better understand the problem of the 
farmer and discuss with him the type of legislation that he 
considered most beneficial. I supported legislation to aid 
the cotton grower and the sugar planter. I successfully 
worked to procure an appropriation for work on Bang's dis- 
ease, the potato weevil, and insect pests. It is through the 
combined efforts of the Louisiana delegation that the best 
Sugar legislation that industry has ever received was secured. 

My district includes the strawberry belt of Louisiana, and 
I have constantly and consistently, from the beginning of 
my term, worked in the interest of the strawberry growers, 
keeping in close contact with the Department of Agriculture, 
and exerting every human effort to aid them. In the spring 
of 1937 I disseminated copies of the marketing agreements 
for strawberry growers in Florida in an effort to bring about 
similar agreements in Louisiana. I received numerous letters 
from my constituents in the strawberry district and had 
several interviews with the Agriculture Department to dis- 
cuss the feasibility of these agreements in Louisiana. I have 
kept in constant touch with Mr. F. W. Wilcox, Director of 
the Division of Marketing Agreements; Mr. Milo Perkins, of 
the Farm Security Administration; and various persons in 
the Federal Trade Commission. In June 1937 I had several 
personal interviews with Mr. Wilcox in an effort to relieve 
the berry situation. In November of that year I arranged 
with him to send a personal representative from the Wash- 
ington office to investigate conditions in the strawberry area 
of Louisiana. The results of this investigation were com- 
municated to me in a personal interview with this repre- 
sentative, Mr. Pobst, in my office in Washington and through 
letters from Mr. Meal, of the general crops section, and 
Mr. Wilcox. Director Bateman, of the Louisiana State Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, and Mr. Harry Wilson, commis- 
sioner of agriculture for the State of Louisiana, have also 
cooperated with me to help the strawberry farmer. Mr. 
Milo Perkins assured me some time ago that they would buy 
surplus beans to aid these farmers, and the relief agencies 
have agreed to do their share. 

(See excerpts at end of my remarks.) 

The only leprosarium in the United States is located in 
my district. It was through my efforts that the deficiency 
bill passed in the latter part of the first session carried an 
appropriation of $5,000,000 to replace all of the old build- 
ings at Carville with new fireproof structures. One million 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars was made available 
immediately to start construction work. I am also working 
with the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads on a project 
to build a new, permanent, hard-surfaced road from the 
hospital to the air line highway. 

Having had first-hand experience with the ravages of the 
mighty Mississippi in flood, I have always been an active ex- 
ponent of flood-control measures. I introduced H. R. 9436, a 
companion bill to S. 3354, which provides for immediate 
construction of the Morganza floodway, independent of the 
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Eudora; testified at the Flood Control Committee hearings; 
and contacted each member of the committee personally 
and by letter, which culminated in the successful separa- 
tion of the Morganza and Eudora spillways. The imme- 
diate construction of the Morganza spillway offers a greater 
protection for four parishes in my district and a portion of 
a fifth. I also attended flood-control meetings in Pointe 
Coupee parish and meetings of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Association held in Washington, in order to fa- 
miliarize myself with flood-control problems in Louisiana as 
well as throughout the country. 

I also aided in the passage of a bill to make Pearl River 
navigable from the Rigolets to Bogalusa, with an appro- 
priation of funds to start that work. I procured the au- 
thorization for a survey of the Tchefuncta and Bogue Falaya 
Rivers to determine the feasibility of making the rivers nav- 
igable from Lake Pontchartrain to Covington. It was 
through the efforts of the Louisiana delegation that a bill 
was passed to widen the channel of the Mississippi from the 
mouth to Baton Rouge. I also procured the authorization 
for the dredging of Bayou Lacombe, which project is now 
completed. : 

Knowing of the many benefits derived from P. W. A. and 
W. P. A. projects, I have supported all bills for the allocation 
of funds for them. There are numerous projects, varying 
widely in type and character, that are being undertaken 
throughout my district through these agencies, and I have 
worked to secure the funds and have cooperated in every 
instance to hasten their completion. School projects in- 
clude school auditoriums and gymnasiums at White Castle 
and St. Gabriel, a building at Shady Grove, additions at 
Brusly, rebuilding of the Negro school at Slidell, an agri- 
cultural workshop at Varnado, improvement of buildings 
and grounds throughout Tangipahoa, and many others. At 
present, I am requesting the allotment of money for six 
new school building projects out of P. W. A. appropriations. 
Employment has been provided for the needy through vari- 
ous projects such as indexing of vital statistics at Plaque- 
mine, making a survey of public utilities in Baton Rouge, 
sewing rooms at Greensburg, Montpelier, and throughout 
West Baton Rouge and Tangipahoa -Parishes. School 
lunches are now being provided for at Bogalusa, St. Fran- 
cisville, Tunica, and Covington. Miscellaneous projects in- 
clude the building of a courthouse at Amite, an infirmary 
at Louisiana State Universiy, general improvements on the 
old State capitol at Baton Rouge, library services at New 
Roads and Port Allen, and many others. 

Being a World War veteran myself, a Legionnaire, and a 
member of the World War Veterans’ Legislation Committee, 
I have always had a deep sympathy and understanding of 
the problems confronting these victims of war. I have 
voted in every case to help the veteran, alleviate his suffer- 
ings and that of the widows and children. I gave my active 
support to H. R. 5030, which provides that Spanish War 
veterans of 65 be given $60 per month pension, and if re- 
quiring the services of an attendant, $100 per month; H. R. 
9725, which liberalizes the provisions of existing laws govern- 
ing death-compensation benefits for the widows and chil- 
dren of veterans; and others too numerous to mention. I 
have worked with the Veterans’ Bureau in Washington and 
their local offices in Louisiana, and the American Legion 
service officers to clear up legal entanglements of individual 
veterans, and have in many cases been successful in helping 
the veteran and his family. 

I have supported all postal legislation that would be of 
benefit to postal employees, carriers, and similar agents in 
my district. I have cooperated with the Post Office Depart- 
ment in Washington and my constituents in Louisiana to 
secure a quicker and more efficient postal service. Through our 
efforts, 10 rural routes have been extended; namely, at Boga- 
lusa, Hammond, Independence, Kentwood, Mount Hermon, 
Slidell, 3 in the vicinity of Franklinton, and Lettsworth, 
while 3 others are pending investigation. Postal service 
has been improved at Donaldsonville and Port Allen. I in- 
troduced H. R. 8530 and H. R. 9758, which provided funds of 
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$75,000 each for post-office buildings at Amite and Poncha- 
toula respectively, and had numerous interviews with the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, urging the inclusion 
of these two buildings in his recommendations to the Appro- 
priation Committee, which he did. The bill is now in con- 
ference. I also worked successfully for the retention of post 
offices at Bass, Brignac, and Greenwell Springs. I have been 
instrumental in having an inspection made at Hammond, in 
= effort to procure funds for enlarging the postal facilities 
ere. 

I aided in the procuring of an allotment of $102,000 for 
the Washington-St. Tammany rural electric project, which 
will provide approximately 115 miles of lines to about 356 
customers in Washington, St. Tammany, and Tangipahoa 
Parishes. 

I have worked with the relief agencies in my State in plac- 
ing persons out of work; introduced 10 private bills to aid 
constituents seeking redress from the Government; worked 
constantly to secure books, pamphlets, and bulletins of all 
kinds from the various Government departments to send to 
schools, libraries, and interested individuals in my district; 
have given personal attention to every letter from a con- 
stituent, acting as their personal representative in depart- 
mental interviews on numerous occasions. 

I should like to conclude with a few extracts from letters 
which indicate the character of my service. 


“Doctor, I am happy that you have taken this stand to help 
the poor man. Continue this noble fight for this great humani- 
tarian measure. You can count on me and all my friends when- 
ever a battle comes.” (Judge C. Iris Dupont, Plaquemine.) 


“Your recent letter with copy of Louisiana law received; I wish to 
take this opportunity of expressing the thanks of our berry 
growers to you for the kindly interest you have shown in a 
subject of vital interest to every citizen in the Florida parishes.” 
(Mayor W. R. Haight, Ponchatoula, May 10, 1937.) 


“In connection with Louisiana strawberries, we are arranging 
for one of our fruit and vegetable experts, who is now in Idaho, 
to return East within the next 2 weeks. We shall plan on havi. 
him in Washington for a few days, during which time we shail 
arrange a conference with yourself and a representative of Mr. 
Perkins’ office. Following such a conference, our Mr. Pobst will 
go to Louisiana for the purpose of confe: with Mr. Bateman 
and his staff. We will advise you of definite dates.” (F. W. Wil- 
cox, director of marketing agreements, November 30, 1937.) 


What the chairman of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture said to Jimmy Morrison—letter of January 21, 1938: 


“I am sure you will be glad to know of the good record which 
Congressman GRIFFITH is making. He ts a man of fine ability, 
and by his earnestness and efforts in behalf of his people has 
earned the respect and confidence of his colleagues in the House.” 
(Congressman MARVIN JONES.) 


“Please express to Co GriIrritH our appreciation of 
his courtesy in keeping us advised of developments re: ting 
Louisiana strawberries.” (W. G. Meal, General Crops Section, 
Washington, D. C., September 28, 1937.) 


“This is to thank you for your letter of May 12; your interest 
in the strawberry growers of Louisiana is appreciated.” (H. A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, May 23, 1938.) 


What Congressman WRIGHT Parman, of Texas, said to 
Jimmy Morrison, letter of May 17, 1938: 


“When I visited the Trade Commission, I discovered that Con- 
gressman GRIFFITH had been very active in behalf of strawberry 
growers. He is one of the best friends of agriculture in Congress. 
He is constantly in communication and in conference with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Federal Trade Commission, and 
others, who deal with this great problem and working unceasingly 
in behalf of the farmers.” 

“I know the patients at the Carville Hospital and also the of- 
ficials in charge of the hospital feel very grateful for the splendid 
work you have done and are doing for all of them.” (Smith W. 
Purdum, Fourth Assistant Postmaster General and chairman of 
the Committee on Government Buildings.) 


“We are very grateful to you, Comrade GRIFFITH, for all these 
favors, and we hope to have the pleasure of seeing you here again 
some day and showing you that your kindness really is appre- 
ciated not only by the veterans here but the patient body also, 
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and we feel that we owe to you a large share of gratitude for 
the buildings which we will get soon.” (Alfred S. Rush, adjutant, 
Marine Hospital Post, Carville.) 


“We have noted with great batisfaction the announcement of 
the ap of the renovation project for the leprosarium at 
, and for additional facilities at the Marine Hospital in 
New Orleans. Your efforts in behalf of these institutions will 
result not only in their physical improvement and consequently 
in the service they render but will also be an important contri- 
bution to Louisiana and New Orleans.” (New Orleans Association 
of Commerce.) 


“Sincere thanks and appreciation for your efforts in our behalf 
and congratulations upon your success.“ (Senator Ralph Hebert, 
Innis.) 


“Permit me to congratulate you and others on the wonderful job 
accomplished in getting the bill separating the Morganza from the 
Eudora and other works out of the Flood Control Committee,” 
(Harry Jacobs, chief State engineer.) 


“I am grateful to you, and I know that when the veterans of the 
Nation and their widows realize the ultimate effect of this legis- 
lation, they will likewise be appreciative of your efforts.” (Congress- 
man GLENN GRISWOLD, of Indiana, chairman of the World War 
Veterans’ Legislation Committee.) 


“We wish to take this means of showing our appreciation for 
the help you so generously gave in connection with our claim for 
compensation due widows and minor children of Spanish-American 
War veterans.” (Mrs. Eva Baugh and children, Morganza.) 


— 


“I was glad to read in the Times-Picayune that you had secured 
an appropriation of $75,000 for a post-office building at Amite. In 
behalf of the Rotary Club and citizens of Amite, I wish to thank 
you for your good work.” (Mayor J. H. Goldsby, Amite.) 


“It is men like you that we need in Washington. I have been 
watching the work of our Louisiana men, and I am sure they have 
been a credit to our State. Let the good work go on.” (S. B. 
Williams, terminal train master, Angola.) 

“I want you to know that your exceptional, able, and prompt 
handling of the request of our local people for improved postal 
service is the subject of extensive commendation in this com- 
munity.” (Mayor H. A. Folse, Donaldsonville.) 

“We deeply appreciate your efforts in assisting us in getting a 
post-office building here.” (City Council of Ponchatoula.) 

“Allow me to express my appreciation for the splendid work that 
you are doing for the rural-electrification project in St. Tammany 
Parish.” (O. G. Price, county agent, St. Tammany Parish.) 

“For your vote on this amendment, you deserve the gratitude of 
every farmer in America, and especially of every woman who re- 
sides in the rurai districts.” (Congressman J. E. RANKIN, chair- 
man of the public power bloc in the House.) 

“My first thought on American soil is to thank you for your 
kindness to me.” (Carlos Aceves.) 


The Navy Marine Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ARTHUR B. JENKS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a short com- 
ment regarding the Navy Marine Memorial. 

House Joint Resolution 403, which has been favorably re- 
ported to the House by the Library Committee, requests an 
appropriation of $189,634 to complete the Navy Marine 
Memorial which is now standing on Government ground in 
the District of Columbia. 

Those responsible for this memorial are the American 
people themselves, who have contributed $340,000 toward its 


realization through a memorial association formed in 1923-24 
which promoted this patriotic project. 

Among who sponsored the cause were: Former Secretaries 
of the Navy—Denby, Wilbur, and Adams. The present Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Hon. Claude A. Swanson, sponsored, in 
1934, the appropriation of $13,000 to transport the metal 
cast of the memorial from Cleveland and set it in place. 
Others among the countless sponsors were: Hon. Dwight F. 
Davis, former Secretary of War; Hon. James W. Davis, for- 
mer Secretary of Labor; Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, former 
Secretary of the Treasury; Hon. Hubert Work, former Sec- 
retary of the Interior; Hon. T. V. O’Connor, former Chair- 
man of the United States Shipping Board; Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, former Assistant Secretary of the Navy; Maj. Gen. 
John A. Lejeune, former Commandant of the United States 
Marine Corps; Rear Admiral F, C. Billard, former Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard; Admiral Eberle; Admiral 
Coontz; Rear Admiral Wilson, former superintendent of the 
United States Naval Academy; Rear Admiral Benson; Ad- 
miral Jones; and more than a score of other rear admirals, 
as well as more than 20 State Governors and thousands of 
prominent men and women all over the land. 

The object of the cause, that of honoring our sea services 
and those who died in it, moved the people to send con- 
tributions from every State and possession of the Union, 
New York State leading with more than $100,000 down to a 
few dollars from Hawaii. Over 2,000,000 school children 
and teachers contributed. Every unit of the Navy itself 
is represented in this fund. 

The Government in 1934 appropriated $13,000 to trans- 
port the metal cast of the memorial from Cleveland to 
Washington and set it in place. At that time there was 
still a hope that with the improvement of conditions the 
memorial committee could be reorganized and its activities 
continued. This expectation was never realized; the com- 
mittee is now defunct—many of its members having passed 
away, others having been badly hit by the depression. 

The appropriation of $189,634 would entirely complete 
the memorial according to the official plans approved by 
the Fine Arts Commission. 

Eighty-three and one-half percent of this appropriation 
would go to cover material and labor. It would provide 
work and sustenance for a period of about 5 months to 
640 persons at the quarries and to 60 persons in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

These figures have been checked up by two sets of 
Government estimators and found correct and conservative. 
The Bureau of the Budget has approved the appropriation. 

In view of these three outstanding facts, (a) the moral 
and financial participation of the people; (b) the national 
importance of the patriotic object of the memorial; (c) the 
practical benefit of this appropriation to 700 persons now 
unemployed, no objection to this appropriation can be of 
such moment that it cannot be reasonably straightened 
out. If completed by the Government, the history of this 
memorial will be parallel to that of the Washington Monu- 
ment. In its unfinished condition the memorial is detri- 
mental to the appearance of the surrounding grounds, and 
is a stain on our patriotic responsibility. It is incumbent 
upon the Government to complete it. 


The Life Insurance Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN T. BERNARD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


Mr. BERNARD. Mr. Speaker, several weeks ago this 
country celebrated Life Insurance Week—in honor of the 
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second largest industry in the United States. Life-insurance 
executives occupied whole pages of daily newspapers praising 
what they were doing for humanity. The Herald Tribune 
of May 9, 1938, quotes from one enthusiast: 

Life insurance is a strong force at work against the rise of 
fascism because life insurance stands on the side of the philosophy 
of cooperation against the philosophy of conflict. This is because 
life insurance affords economic security to the individual while 
the rise of dictatorships is born of economic imsecurity and 
resulting despair. 

On examination of the facts, Mr. Speaker, it turns out 
that the insurance industry is today a force for fascism 
rather than against it; for it is fighting the right of labor to 
organize, a right which has come to be a symbol of democ- 
racy. Less ostentatious in their attack than Mr. Girdler or 
Mr. Ford, the large industrial insurance companies, the 
Metropolitan, John Hancock, Prudential, and Colonial, have 
in the name of their 50,000,000 policyholders, hundreds of 
thousands of whom are trade-union members, consistently 
violated the National Labor Relations Act. This is a fit 
subject for investigation by the La Follette Committee on 
Civil Liberties. | 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., above all the others, 
has been the most flagrant violator of the National Labor 
Relations Act and the spirit of industrial democracy. It, 
above all the others, has led the fight against unionism of 
its agents and in so doing has actively indulged in the prac- 
tices which led to the formation of the La Follette com- 
mittee. The public deserves to hear what this great com- 
pany has done. The public has a right to know, for its 
29,000,000 policyholders are the actual owners of this mu- 
tual company. It is their stewards, who in their name 
violate the Wagner Act. 

The Metropolitan began its campaign against unionism 
by writing every agent in New York City a threat of aban- 
doning the writing of new business and dispensing with the 
use of an agent in collections. This is a threat to every one 
of the 26,000 agents throughout the country. I quote from 
the letter of Leroy A. Lincoln, president: 

You should know now that your company will not hesitate to 
subordinate the writing of new business, a it alto- 

er if n so as to devote its entire attention to existing 
policyholders. It will make available to them every facility for 
paying their premiums, whether or industrial, at the 
home office or at district offices, dispensing with the use of an 
agent for this purpose to the extent and in the case where it may 
become necessary. 

This bald and brazen threat was followed by an unpar- 
alled series of intimidating and coercive actions on the part 
of managers and company managers. Agents were and 
still are literally hounded by their superiors to resign from 
the Industrial Insurance Agents Union. They are being 
forced to join a company union, the Employees Fidelity 
Organization, whose founders pledge themselves “to uphold 
the ideas and ideals of our most efficient executives and 
directors,” whose bulletins to members are most informative. 
I quote from one: 

It is a source of consolation that outstanding industrial leaders 
with American principles, such as Ford, Knudsen, Douglas, Girdler, 
and so forth, who always have been stanch supporters of the law, 
now come forward and state in no uncertain terms that the exact 


Organization, union agents are being visited at home by 
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dunce*cap upon the head of a union man. And in an- 
other the desks of union agents were segregated from the 
others. 

An analysis of resignations from the union (later repudi- 
ated for the most part) would prove of interest to the La 
Follette committee. Every resignation is sent by registered 
mail, enclosing a union membership card and demanding 
a return receipt. Accompanying letters advise the union 
that the resignation is “to take effect at once” or “immedi- 
ately.” None give reasons, although three in one district 
said, “I arrived at this decision for reasons best known to 
myself,” and another succinctly said “my interests would 
(thus) be best served.” Each of four men in three widely 
separated offices individually wrote the union on January 
25, 1938, to remind if that though they had resigned on 
December 2, January 21, January 14, and January 17, re- 
spectively, “in order that there may be no misunderstanding, 
I herewith tender a duplicate resignation.” Some of these 
resignations have had interesting results. One agent’s 
affidavit states: 

On December 29, 1937, Assistant 
typewritten form to which I affixed my signature. This form, in 
brief, was addressed to President Lincoln, and stated that this is 
my resignation from the C. I. O. 

This lucky agent received a personal letter from the presi- 
dent on January 11, in which he said that he had read the 
agent's letter “in the spirit which prompted you to send it.” 

On February 5, 1938, Mr. Lincoln, who has made his posi- 
tion clear at all times, in addressing the company’s mana- 
gers at their annual convention in New York City, said: 
ah have 8 Beg: shall 8 ob ge me voluntarily to give 

n an 
— —— organization not representative of Metro- 

And when the union won an election in New York City and 
wrote the company a request for bargaining Mr. Charles G. 
Taylor, its second vice president, bitterly attacked the union, 
the State Labor Relations Act, under whose auspices the elec- 
tion had been held, and New York State’s little Wagner Act. 
He ended by refusing to bargain with the union. The union 
filed charges against the company; a hearing has been held 
before the Board, and a decision will soon be handed down. 
Meanwhile, other charges are still pending before the Board. 
Supported by several hundred affidavits, they show that the 
company has fired a half dozen of the active unionists, has 
oppressed its employees, and fostered a company union 
which combats outside influences and proclaims the “de- 
sire to continue unhampered and unmolested our loyal and 
profitable association with Mother Metropolitan.” 

This company is one of the most important influences in 
American life. Its assets rise above $5,000,000,000. It owns 
real estate in 39 States and Canada amounting to nearly 
four hundred million. It has outstanding mortgage loans 
of a billion dollars. It owns stocks and bonds in hundreds 
of railroads and other utilities. Its influence extends to 
numerous municipalities whose bonds and stocks it holds 
in large blocks. What an influence for evil it can be if it 
will. What control it has over the labor policies of not 
merely its own agents, but over railroads and towns and 
cities where it has large proprietary interests. And how 
easy it is for the managers of this corporation to act directly 
contrary to the interests and wishes of its 29,000,000 pol- 
icyholders, helpless to guide the use made of their monies. 
The Metropolitan actions necessitate a congressional in- 
quiry and I recommend that it be undertaken by the La 
Follette committee, for the “biggest company in the world 
must conduct itself in a way that the world approves.” 

In his recent monopoly message to Congress, President 
Roosevelt called for an investigation into the insurance com- 
panies. I believe that such an investigation is long overdue, 
and that it will reveal financial practices as dangerous to 
the security of policyholders as the labor policies I have 
described here are dangerous to American democracy. 


handed me a 
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Nebraska Farmers vine on Their Own Motor 
e 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, with the rapid decline in 
prices for farm products many of the so-called agriculture 
experts continue telling us that we produce too much food. 
I have always gone on the assumption that we will never 
starve on too much food and am old-fashioned enough to 
feel that it is a sin to waste or destroy food. We are told 
today that we can expect to have a billion bushels of wheat 
and that we may have a carry-over of about 200,000,000 
bushels. Experts here are wondering what they will do with 
that food. I have even heard some experts hopefully point 
to the rust which they believe may damage this wheat and 
which they say may result in better prices “if the damage is 
widespread,” I cannot subscribe to that philosophy. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a demand in our land for every bit of food 
raised by our farmers. There is a useful outlet for all of our 
alleged surplus of farm produce. 

I suggest that Members of this House study the possibility 
of new uses for our farm products. I especially suggest that 
all of you start studying the chemurgic movement, which 
has as its purpose new uses for agriculture products, espe- 
cially the manufacture of fuel alcohol. I am happy to note, 
Mr. Speaker, that the Farmers Union of my State of Ne- 
braska is one of the great farm organizations which is fa- 
vorably inclined toward this movement, especially as it 
relates to the manufacture of motor fuel from farm products. 

The Farmers Union organization of my State issues a very 
valuable publication, known as the Nebraska Union Farmer, 
which has a wide circulation among farmers. In the June 
8 issue of this valuable publication Mr. C. McCarthy writes 
briefly about farm motor fuel, and by leave given me I quote 
briefly from his interesting article: 


WE CAN GROW OUR MOTOR FUEL 


Great interest prevails in any community when drilling for oil 
is in progress, All the land for miles around is put under lease, 
Hope runs high. The first signs of oil cause intense excitement. 

Nebraska has no oil wells as yet, but many neighborhoods have 
enjoyed all the thrills that go with drilling, only to be disap- 
pointed. Millions of dollars are sunk in dry holes year after year. 
Only a favored few can possibly be in the money if is discovered, 


ALCOHOL HOME-GROWN ANTIKNOCK 


Would it not be better if Nebraska farmers would turn their 
attention to producing motor fuel on the farm, where they can 
be reasonably sure of getting results? Alcohol can be produced 


high antiknock rties. A 10-percent blend 
of alcohol with gasoline is superior to the best antiknock agents 
now offered the motoring public. Why should farmers let land 
He idle while spending hard-earned cash for antiknock compounds 
when they might be producing, something better themselves? 
In 1937, Nebraska 226,000,000 gallons of gasoline and 
81,000,000 gallons of tractor fuel and other distillate. If this 
immense gallonage were blended with 10 percent of agricultural 
alcohol, it would require the products from 400,000 acres of land 
to supply the demand, 


OUTLET WILL BRING PLANT 


' Distilleries cost money. So do oil wells. Shall we continue to 
indulge in the luxury of drilling for oil, or shall we develop the 
sure method of growing part of our motor fuel? 

Shall we continue to drain the surplus earnings of our farms 
into the pockets of foreign corporations, or shall we develop a 
farm that will bring employment to hundreds of men 
in farm communities, furnish an outlet for vast quantities of 


que, crops, and leave the profit at home to enrich our own 
people 

Alcohol plants will be built in Nebraska when we have de- 
veloped an outlet for alcohol. Each interested farmer may do 
his part to speed the day by using Agrol in his motor, 
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What the Recovery Program Will Mean to Min- 
Re in the Eighth Congressional 
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Mr. BERNARD. Mr. Speaker, when the recovery program 
omnibus bill comes out of conference and is approved by the 
President, Farm Security will have $175,000,000 for con- 
tinuing its work. This will allow moderate expansion of the 
rural rehabilitation loan program beyond its present scope. 
Around $120,000,000 will be available for small loans to farm 
families on or near relief, who are unable to get credit from 
commercial sources. With these loans needy farm families 
can buy seed, tools, livestock, and other equipment to carry 
on the business of farming on which they depend for a 
living, About $30,000,000 will be available for direct-relief 
3 to needy farm families who cannot take advantage of 
loans. 


HOW MANY NEEDY FARMERS? 

Probably half a million farm families or more need help 
today. County supervisors for the Farm Security Admin- 
istration report they know personally of more than 360,000 
farm families who are eligible for help but cannot get it 
now because of lack of funds. The present appropriation” 
for 1938-39 is woefully inadequate, but it is nevertheless a 
step in the right direction. 

FARM SECURITY IN THE EIGHTH DISTRICT 

In the Eighth Minnesota Congressional District 3,683 
families have received loans under the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. These loans total $283,591. There are 512 families 
in the district who are known to be eligible for loans, and 
who need them badly. These families have been putting 
up a bitter fight against want and hunger, unaided by the 
Federal Government because of lack of funds. 

I am happy to say that the Farm Security Administra- 
tion now assures me that most, if not all, of these 512 
families will be taken care of when the new recovery appro- 
priation passes. 

WHAT THESE LOANS MEAN TO A FARM FAMILY 

I was eager to learn just how much help a farm family in 
the Eighth District gets from a rural rehabilitation loan. 
Does the burden of repayment weigh so heavily on these 
families that they are no better off after the loan than they 
were before? Heavy interest rates and debt burdens that 
follow a loan from the banks or insurance companies have 
bowed the shoulders of many farm families in the past. It 
was often a short step from borrowing to eviction. How is 
it when you borrow from Uncle Sam? 

I took these questions to the Farm Security Administra- 
tion and here is what their experience and figures show: 

A study recently was made of 384 typical borrowers in our 
district. When they first applied for loans the average net 
worth of these families was $1,406. At the end of the 1937 
crop year their average net worth was $1,733, an average in- 
crease of $327 per family, over and above all debts. This 
pene a total increase in the wealth of these 384 families of 

125,568. 

Many of the families in the Eighth Minnesota Congres- 
sional. District who received rehabilitation loans were -not 
farming acreages large enough to support a decent standard 
of living for their families, Farm Security Administration 
supervisors have made every effort to help these borrowers 
find farms of an economic size and to obtain some security 
of tenure through written leases. As a result, the average 
acreage farmed by rehabilitation borrowers in the district 
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has increased from 24 acres at the time they applied for 
loans to 34 acres at the close of the 1937 crop year. 
LIVING STANDARDS RISE 


The rehabilitation program also has produced a marked 
rise in the standard of living of the borrowers. Before re- 
ceiving rehabilitation loans, the average family studied in 
the Eighth District produced and canned approximately 50 
quarts of fruit and vegetables annually for each member of 
the family; during the last year the average family canned 
95 quarts for each member. The average production of 
meat for home consumption has risen from 43 pounds per 
person to 61 pounds per person in this same period. Re- 
habilitation borrowers in the district have almost doubled 
their ownership of work animals since they received loans. 
There has been a similar increase in milk and egg produc- 
tion for home consumption. 

HELP FOR FARMERS IS HELP FOR ALL 


Better living standards and a new grubstake for the most 
needy farmers in our district has helped all our people. 
Local merchants find new customers when farm families 
have money to spend. The coffers of towns and counties 
are replenished when families, long tax delinquent, get back 
on their feet. Workers are better able to find jobs when 
farmers have money to buy manufactured goods. And the 
land itself benefits from the improved farming practices 
which go along with better equipment, renewed hope, and 
Government advice, and instruction in scientific farming. 

LET US CONTINUE AND EXTEND THIS WORK 

My only criticism of the work of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration is that its style has been cramped by insufficient 
funds. Every farm family in the United States has a right 
to make a living out of its labor on the soil, to farm acres 
fertile and broad enough to give it a decent living, to receive, 
in addition to the produce it consumes, cash with which to buy 
the products of mills and factories. Every farm family has 
a right to feel secure from eviction, and to escape the clutches 
of usurious loan sharks by turning to the Federal Govern- 
ment for aid when it needs to borrow money in order to keep 
on farming. 

I have fought throughout this Congress for more adequate 
appropriation for farm aid—whether that aid took the form 
of benefit payments, rural rehabilitation loans, or an attack 
on the problem of tenancy. If I-am reelected to Congress, I 
shall keep up that fight. For I believe that the economy of 
the whole country cannot be sound so long as the poorest 
family on the poorest American farm is hungry and insecure. 


Railroad eer es 5 Bill—H. R. 
10 
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STATEMENT BY T. C. CASHEN, OF THE RAILWAY LABOR 
EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, the railroad unemployment 
insurance bill should be enacted before adjournment. I am 
including herein a statement compiled by Mr. T. C. Cashen, 
chairman, Railroad Unemployment Insurance Committee, 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, containing a sum- 
mary of the bill and information as to what it will accom- 
plish. The legislation has the support of the 20 standard 
railroad labor organizations, composing the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association and representing the railroad workers 
of the United States, 
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I. GENERAL CONTENT 


The bill creates a national, pooled-fund system of unemploy- 
ment insurance for railroad workers. To that end Congress as- 
serts its constitutional jurisdiction over this type of interstate 
employment, and, as of July 1, 1989, requires the States to cease 
covering this employment under their unemployment-compensa- 
tion laws, and excludes it from coverage under title IX of the 
Social Security Act. In line with the growing recognition of the 
necessity for simplification of the Social Security program, it is 
provided that both old-age and unemployment insurance for rail- 
road workers will be wholly administered by a single Federal 
agency, on the basis of a single set of reports, from exactly the 
same employers, paying what is in effect a single tax because the 
contributions under this bill are levied on exactly the same base 
as the taxes levied by the Carriers’ Taxing Act. 

Sec. 1. lons. 

Benefits. 

Qualifying conditions. 

. Disqualifying conditions. 
Claims for benefits. 

Conelusiveness of returns of compensation and of failure 
returns of compensation. i 
Free transportation. 

. Contributions. 

. Penalties. 

10. Railroad unemployment insurance account. 

11. Railroad unemployment insurance administration fund. 
12. Duties and powers of the board. 

13. Exclusiveness of provisions—Transfers from State un- 
employment dee eee accounts to railroad unemployment 
insurance account. 


ss eee 


Sec. 17. Short title. 
I. SUMMARY OF MAIN PROVISIONS 


1. Coverage: Identical with that of Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937, viz, interstate railroads, certain of their operating subsidi- 
aries, sleeping-car and, express companies, traffic, and similar asso- 
ciations maintained by the railroads, and railroad labor organi- 
zations. 

2. Contributions: After July 1. 1939, covered employers will 
pay 3 percent of wages payable, excluding any amount in excess 
of $300 per month payable to any employee, The rate is the same 
as the combined rate under a typical State unemployment com- 
pensation law and title IX. The wage exclusion is the same as 
that in the Carriers’ Taxing Act. 

3. Railroad unemployment insurance account: Ninety percent 
of the contributions will be deposited in the railroad unemploy- 
ment-insurance account, to be maintained, like the State unem- 
ployment-compensation accounts, by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the unemployment trust fund established by section 904 
of the Social Security Act. 

Provision is also made for the transfer to the railroad unem- 
ployment-insurance account from State unemployment compensa- 
tion accounts of the balance of the amounts paid to them by the 
3 covered by this bill. 

railroad unemployment-insurance account can be used 
ae for the payment of benefits. 

4. Railroad unemployment insurance administration fund: Ten 
percent of the contributions, together with any additional appro- 
priations which Congress may make, will be maintained in the 
Treasury as the railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund, to be used solely for the payment of administrative costs. 

If. this fund has excessive balances after 1946, such part thereof 
as the Railroad Retirement Board deems proper may be trans- 
ferred to the railroad unemployment insurance account. 

5. Qualifications for benefits: An employee of a covered employer 
will be qualified to receive benefits 

a, Prior employment: If within the appropriate preceding calen- 
dar year he had earned $150 or more from covered employment. 

b. Waiting period: If within 6 months preceding the beginning 
of any benefit year he had had 15 consecutive days of unemploy- 
ment, or 2 half months in each of which there were 8 days of 
unemployment, for which benefits were not d. 

6. Disqualifications: An employee will be qualified for benefits 
for defined periods of 15, 80, 45, and 75 days for such reasons as 
unavailability for suitable work, refusal to accept suitable work, 
voluntarily quitting without good cause, discharge for misconduct, 
and the making of fraudulent claims for benefits, 

An employee will also be disqualified for benefits while on a 
strike in violation of the Railway Labor Act or of the rules of his 
labor organization; while in receipt of an annuity or pension under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, or old-age insurance under title II 
of the Social Security Act, or unemployment benefits under any 
State unemployment compensation law; and during any month (or 
half month) during which he performs 50 percent (25 percent) of 
the maximum employment allowable to him under a contract of 
employment providing for the determination of his compensation 
wholly or EAN on a mileage basis, 

7. Benefits: Benefits will be paid for each day of total unemploy- 


ment in excess of 7 during any pp of 15 days in an amount 
ranging from 81.78 to $3, according to the earnings 


employee's total 
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from covered employment in a preceding calendar year. The maxi- 
mum total amount of benefits payable to any employee during a 
period of 12 months will be 80 times his so-called “daily” benefit 
amount. 

Benefits are paid on a “daily” basis for administrative con- 
venience. They are paid for days of unemployment in excess of 7 
in order not to pay benefits to a worker who has earned about 50 
percent of his normal semimonthly wage. 

Translated into more customary terms, the rates range from $14 
to $24 per half month of total employment; the maximum duration 
is a flat 5 months. 

The benefit schedule is reproduced below: 


Total compensation in base year 


8. Administration (a) General: The plan is to be administered 
by the Railroad Retirement Board, which is given the necessary 
powers, among which is that of appointing, subject to civil-service 
rules and regulations, a director of unemployment insurance at 
a salary of $10,000 per year. 

The Board is authorized to establish special employment offices 
for railroad workers and to enter into arrangements with em- 
ployers, labor organizations, State unemployment compensation 
and employment service agencies, and others to assist in its work, 
particularly that of registering the unemployed for work and 
receiving claims for benefits, and to pay for such service. 

(b) Claims for benefits: Duly authorized employees of the Board 
make the first determination on any claim for benefits. From this 
determination a worker may appeal to a district board, consisting 
of one representative each of the Board, of employees, and of 
employers. The Board may review the decisions of the district 
boards, or permit a worker to appeal such a decision to the Board 
itself. 

After all administrative remedies within the Board have been 
‘exhausted, any claim may be appealed to the Federal courts. 

(c) Reciprocal arrangements with other unemployment-compen- 
sation agencies: With respect to workers who have been employed 
both by railroad and nonrailroad employers, the Board is author- 
ized to enter into arrangements by which (a) if a State agency 
pays benefits to such workers, in part on the basis of their rail- 
road employment, the Board will equitably reimburse the State 
agency or (b) if the Board pays benefits to such workers, in part 
on the basis of their nonrailroad employment; the State agency 
will equitably reimburse the Board. 

(d) Advisory councils: The Board may appoint, without com- 
pensation, national or local advisory councils of representatives of 
employers, employees, and the public to discuss problems in con- 
nection with the administration of the plan and to help in the 
formulation of policies, 

9. Social Security Act and Social Security Board: (a) Title III: 
Section 303 is amended by providing that the Social Security 
Board shall make no certification for payment of an administra- 
tive grant to any State unemployment compensation agency H it 
finds that the agency (1) does not make its records available to 
the Railroad Retirement Board or (2) does not afford reasonable 
cooperation to every Federal Agency administering an unemploy- 
ment insurance law. 

(b) Title IX: Sections 904 (a) and 904 (e) are amended to 
provide for the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Account in the 
Unemployment Trust Fund. Section 907 (c) is amended to exempt 
employment covered by this bill from the title IX tax. 

(c) Transfer from State funds: The Social Security Board is 
directed to determine, by agreement with the Railroad Retirement 
Board and after consultation with each State, a rough approxima- 
tion of the balance of the amounts collected by each State unem- 
ployment compensation fund prior to November 1, 1939, from em- 

oyers covered by this bill. Unless a State shall direct the Secre- 

‘of the Treasury to transfer this balance to the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Account, the Social Security Board shall 
‘deduct this amount from its administrative grants to the State, 
until the total balance has been so deducted, and certify such 
amount for deposit in the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Ac- 
count. Notwithstanding the present restrictions in sections 303 
(a) (5) and 903 (a) (4) of the Social Security Act, the State may 
then withdraw from the Unemployment Trust Pund the amounts 
which the Social Security Board finds to be necessary for proper 
administration of its unemployment compensation law. 

10. District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act: The 
District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act is amended, 
effective July 1, 1939, to exclude employment as defined in this bill 
from coverage both for contribution and benefit purposes and to 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to make the transfer of the 
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amount required to be transferred to the railroad unemployment 
insurance account. 

11. Transitional provisions: These provide that if a worker has 
started a benefit year under a State law between July 1, 1938, and 
June 30, 1939, he shall be eligible during the balance of such year 
to receive benefits under this bill— 

a. If qualified as of July 1, 1939, at the rate to which he is en- 
titled under this bill until he has drawn, including the amounts 
already received under the State law, the maximum payable to him 
under this bill. 

b. If not qualified as of July 1, 1939, but solely because of the 
passage of this bill is ineligible to continue to receive benefits under 
the State law, at the minimum rate herein provided until he has 
drawn the balance of the benefits which he would otherwise have 
been entitled to under the State law. 


Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON, E. E. COX, OF GEORGIA, JUNE 6, 1938 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address by 
me before the Alumni Association of Mercer University, June 
6, 1938: 


In the atmosphere of this university, hallowed by a century's 
sacred mission of leading the human mind to higher understanding, 
the spirit of freedom should flourish. One should find it possible.to 
divest one’s self of all sham and pretense, and in complete self- 
forgetfulness to speak one’s mind without fear or hesitation. Here 
greed and personal ambition should be lost in the search for those 
moral qualities that measure the worth of a man. Here truth 
should find a willing audience and the earnest heart a place for 
honest expression. 

And so I come, in humility and meekness, to be sure, but under 
the solemn obligation to my alma mater and my brethren to 
proclaim and defend those ideals and principles of life which we 
call the American way. 

“Americanism” is a word that is comprehensive and all-inclusive. 
It covers a great range of human concepts and human endeavors. 
Like “truth,” “justice,” “equality,” “liberty,” and other such ab- 
stract and absolute terms which embrace the sum total of human 
hopes, aspirations, endeavors, and progress, it is a word often mis- 
understood and as often misused. 

It was Socrates whom Plato made always to say in the begin- 
ning of a discussion, To ti’—what is it? In other words, let us 
define our terms in order that our minds may agree upon the 
meaning of what we say. Let us speak a common language we all 
understand. 

On this vast continent of North America our forefathers found 
refuge from those influences which they felt infringed and op- 
pressed and paralyzed certain rights and privileges which they 
believed were inherent in man by reason of his being. 

In the development of this country it was inevitable that, with 
the constant inflow of those fleeing from oppression in other 
lands, the time should come when the complexities of a modern 
civilization, the vast differences to be found in regions and com- 
munities and classes, should present problems of contradiction, 
conflicts of views and interests, that would make necessary con- 
stant compromise. 

The complex civilization in which we live today presents the 
contradictions of individualism, majority rule, protection of 
minorities, equality of men, checks and balances, consent of the 
governed, freedom of speech and press, liberty. of conscience, trial 
by jury, sovereignty of the people, implied powers of taxation, rep- 
resentation, the right of relief from arbitrary imprisonment by 
writ of habeas corpus, the rights of capital, the rights of labor, the 
rights of producers, the rights of consumers, the rights of private 
property, and the responsibilities of public utilities—a thousand 
and one contradictory and conflicting conditions constantly de- 
manding solution or adjustment. 

It is my concept of Americanism that the destiny of this Nation 
is to gather together this multitude of divergent political, social, 
and economic ideais and interests and integrate them into that 
higher unity that will bestow upon all men the greatest measure 
of justice with the minimum of control, limitation, and coercion. 

The struggle going on throughout the world today to achieve 
the equitable adjustment of conflicting interests and views Is the 
that has characterized the human race from the first day 
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when individuals sought to congregate and associate together in 
a common society. 

Throughout all history there is presented no experiment in 
government, no effort to achieve equitable adjustment of con- 
flicting human rights and desires, so successful as has been that 
of what we call the American plan. 

Therefore, it seems to me we can agree upon this definition of 


Americanism: 

It is that concept of justice and truth which seeks to so adjust 
the inherent liberties of the individual to the welfare of 
as to provide the greatest opportunity for progress of the race, 
and its individual members, toward that degree of civilization 
-wherein truth is sought for its own sake, and justice is practiced 
by common desire and not under coercion or threat of t. 

Since long before the dawn of history men have sought that 
form of government under which could be achieved perfect justice 
in the relations of man with man; the most beautifully conceived 
and theoretically perfect forms of government have failed because 
human greed, selfishness, pride, and fear intervened to impede the 
processes of that higher civilization which we all so earnestly seek. 

There have been those who, with the utmost sincerity, have 
believed that a benevolent despotism is the best form of govern- 
ment. The difficulty with that concept has always been to find 
a benevolent despot who could remain a despot and still be 
benevolent, The second difficulty has been to find a despot wise 
enough to be truly benevolent. The third difficulty has been to 
find a despot who could live forever, or who, with divine om- 
niscience, could select as his successor another benevolent despot 
with the requisite wisdom. 

Still another difficulty has been for even the most benevolent of 
despots to find those administrators whom they required to carry 
out their ideals and also have the vision and the benevolent 
motives of their masters. . 

Others, like Plato, have envisioned a utopia under a ruling 
class. In passing, I may say that in this country today are many 
who embrace the platonic theory of utopia under the rule of an 
intellectual oligarchy. 

I think this dream of utopia created and ruled by an in- 
tellectual oligarchy has never been described better than it was 
by Franklin Delano Roosevelt when, as Governor of New York, in 
1930, he said: 

“The doctrine of regulation and iegislation by ‘master minds,’ 
in whose judgment and will all the people may gladly and quietly 
acquiesce, has been too glaringly apparent at Washington during 

ere e to find ‘master minds’ so 
against 
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a government might be to the interest of the country, but there 
are none such on our political horizon, and we cannot expect a 
complete reversal of all the teachings of history.” 
The founding fathers’ concept of that government which we 
of by the all-inclusive term “Americanism” 
was the concept the great philosopher Spinoza. During the 
period of the 1600’s he wrote this profound definition of govern- 
ment: 


“The last end of the state is not to dominate men, nor to 
restrain them by fear; rather it is so to free each man from fear 
that he may live and act with full security and without injury to 
himself or his neighbor. The end of the state, I repeat, is not to 
make rational beings into brute beasts and machines. It is to 
enable their bodies and their minds to function safely. It is to 
lead men to live by, and to exercise, a free reason; that they may 
not waste their strength in hatred, anger, and guile, nor act 
Loser toward one another. Thus the end of the state is really 


A better definition of Americanism has never been written by 
any man. 

Americanism—tlike justice, like truth, like brotherly love, like 
virtue, like wisdom—tis an individual quality. 

Someone has wisely said that “governments of nations will 
be what their peoples are.” That means that the national con- 
science is only the composite of the individual conscience of 
the individual citizens. 

We may compel a man to act as though he were honest; but 
he can be truly honest only by his own desire and love for 


honesty. 

We may compel a man to act as though he were just; but he 
will be a just man only as he comes to love justice above his 
own selfish desires. 

We may compel a man to act as though he loved his neighbors; 
but he will truly love his neighbors only when he has come to 
love justice and honesty more than his own selfish desires. 

These qualities are of the mind. They can be instilled into 
the individual, but they cannot be injected. They can be nur- 
tured, but they cannot be compelled. 

Thus we find that the aim and end of Americanism is first 
to persuade ourselyes—and by our example to persuade the rest 
of the world, insofar as we may—that individual happiness, in- 
dividual well-being, individual ty can come as a perma- 
nent blessing to mankind only as and when the individuals of 
the race learn the lesson that truth and justice and brotherly 
love are the end and aim of all human existence; it is only those 
attributes that can assure true and lasting human happiness 
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and contentment; without the goal of human happiness and con- 
tentment, life would be a meaningless enigma of futile and un- 
ending struggle. 

Regardless of all the clamor of argument to the contrary, we 
as a Nation and a people have come further along the road of 
progress toward a real appreciation of truth and justice and coop- 
erative effort in America than any other nation or people in all 
history. 

There are those times when it seems we may be drifting from 
the moorings of that ideal government described by Spinoza, de- 
fined in the Declaration of Independence, hammered out upon the 
anvil of experience, written into the Constitution, and sanctified by 
the blood of our fathers. And yet it is my profound conviction that 
by far the greatest number of our people, individually, are ani- 
mated by the same ideals, by the same desire for justice and truth 
and brotherly love as you or I. 

The present tendency in politics and in government seems 
to be away from Americanism—as we have defined the term— 
and toward a controlled, regimented, planned national life and 
activity under the government and rule of an intellectual oligarchy. 
The urge is to sweep aside those constitutional guaranties under 
which our country has grown great and to substitute for equal 
laws laws of equalization, which means making of the people 
little cogs in the tron wheel of a great socialized state. When the 
power is once established to dictate hours, pay, and conditions 
of labor, control of production and distribution, then society as 
a “living force” will die and individual liberty will become but 
a glimmering memory. Be that as it may, I believe the same ideals 
of truth and justice and freedom will again lead the American 
people back into the light of that concept of human association 
which we define as Americanism. 

There are those times when some of us may feel discouraged 
as we ponder the present day, with its horrifying examples of 
man’s inhumanity to man, the attempts of dictators to make 
brute might to be right. And yet, as we study the past, we 
realize what a short time it has been in the history of man since 
individuals lived in caves; when, like the four-footed animals, 
every man’s fangs and claws were bared against his neighbor, and 
the individual was a solitary and predatory being. As we look 
upon the civilization of today, even with all of its contradictions, 
its complexities, and its faults, we can find it in our hearts to 
utter a prayer of gratitude that we have come so far up that 
rugged pathway of individual and collective endeavor to live at 

as brethren. 

I have said that the end and aim of the human struggle must 
be peace and contentment for the individual. What other aim or 
end could life offer than that? By that I do not mean the drowsy 
lethargy of a physical ease and contentment. By that I do not 
mean the peacefulness of a purely material well-being. By that 
I mean the peace and contentment which come to a man and 
warm and thrill his deepest being when he can realize that in some 
instance, at least, he has conquered the impulses of his baser 
self and has remained true to the ideals of his higher manhood. 
I mean that peace and contentment which come to a man who does 
not fear his fellow men because he has in his thoughts nothing 
that his fellow men need fear from him. I mean that and 
contentment that spring from an abiding and unshakeable faith in 
a Province that has done all things well, and in the irresistible 
impulse in the great heart of humanity to be right and fair and 
just if only it knows or can be shown how to be right and fair 
and just. 

There is no peace and no contentment that can come to the 
mind of man to bless his hours on this sphere to compare with 
the peace and contentment that are the reward of the man who 
has learned to govern himself. 

Therefore, when we speak of Americanism we are speaking of 
an attempt by a people who compose a nation to learn so to 
govern themselyes that each one will require less and less gov- 
ernment by forces external to himself. The nearer we reach that 
goal of individual self-government the less we will néed govern- 
ment by national and State legislatures and laws. And it follows, 
as a logical corollary, that those people who require the least 
government are the best governed. 

So then Americanism is the struggle toward individual self- 
government to the end that man, through enlightened self-gov- 
ernment, may achieve the maximum of personal liberty. 

There is one danger we face today which each and every one 
of us should ponder seriously. It is this: it is a trait of human 
nature that the more the individual leans upon government and 
direction through forces external to himself, the less and less in- 
clined he is to exercise self-government. That was what Benjamin 
Franklin meant when he said: 

“They that can give up essential liberty to obtain a little tem- 
porary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 

The immortal Thomas Jefferson voiced exactly the same truth in 
another way when he said: 

“Dependence begets subservience and venality, suffocates the 
germ of virtue, and prepares fit tools for the designs of ambition.” 

Jefferson saw clearly that the essence of Americanism was a well- 
developed sense of individual independence and self-reliance. 

Herbert Spencer, that great English student of government, saw 
this need for the nurturing of individual independence and self- 
reliance as the great preventive of a weakened populace and lost 
liberty. On this point he said: 
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~e © +% A comparatively small body of officials, coherent, hay- 
ing common interests, and acting under central authority, has an 
immense advantage over an incoherent public which has no settled 
policy and can be brought to act unitedly only under strong provo- 
cation. Hence an organization of officials, once passing a certain 

of growth, becomes less and less resistible. 

Indeed, the more numerous public instrumentalities 
become, the more is there generated in citizens the notion that 
everything is to be done for them and nothing done by them. Each 
generation is made less familiar with the attainment of desired 
ends by individual action or private combinations, and more 
familiar with the attainment of them by governmental agencies; 
until eventually governmental agencies come to be thought of as 
the only available agencies.” 

Now, why did the founders of this Republic cherish that which 
we call Americanism? It was because they knew that the love of 
power is a contagion which sooner or later affects all men who are 
too long continued in power, and that greed for power is insatiable 
because it feeds on itself. 

They knew, too, as did Spencer, that unrestrained power always 
becomes oppression, and that oppression crushes initiative in the 
individual and prevents the moral and spiritual enlightenment of 
the masses. 

The utterances, the letters, the private conversations of the wisest 
men this country ever knew have all been filled with warnings 
against a centralized paternalistic government that would encour- 
age weakness and dependence in the people. They saw, as we see, 
that justice, truth, love, ambition, initiative, and accomplishment 
can be developed in the individual only through their exercise by 
the individual. In these last few years we have heard much of 
what is called “planned econonry.” As I understand the term, 
“planned economy” means that the American people would be re- 
duced, ultimately, to an absolute dependence for their security, 
their rights, their freedom, their privileges, and their efforts upon 
a centralized a ag at Washington. That would not be 
Americanism. It would be the antithesis of Americanism. It 
would breed a nation of weaklings, exactly as similar attempts did 
under Pericles in Greece and later preceding the fall of Rome. 

Modern attempts to substitute the state for the Diety in the faith 
and worship of people are doomed to bitter failure and a consequent 
suffering on the part of the people, because such a thing is not 
possible. 

Here and there throughout this Nation we can detect the treach- 
erous trickle of noisome streams flowing out of the filthy pool of 
an alien, blasphemous, Godless philosophy. These trickles seem 
yet too small to poison the clear stream of American life, but let 
us beware. 

That alien philosophy which denies the God of our fathers, and 
which repudiates the very individual entity of the human being, 
is seeking entrance into our land. 

What more detestable idea of government could be conceived? 
Such a philosophy would deny to the mother kneeling, in the still 
watches of the night, beside the cot of her suffering child, the 
greatest solace that mother love can know. That alien philosophy 
would rob the gray hairs of age shining in the slanting rays of 
life's. setting sun of all promise of a hereafter, Such a concept 
would despoil one at the portals of death of all hope for mercy 
or succor and leave one lost in the black despair of a bewildered 
soul 


What a grotesque mockery for the minds of finite men to chal- 
lenge the infinite! 

The loveliest treasures of life are those spiritual values which 
raise men so high above the level of beasts. 

How futile would be the century of teaching of cultural values 
that have hallowed the halls of this great university if such an 
alien philosophy were to find lodgement in the minds of our people. 

The one sure bulwark against the spread of such a material and 
profane philosophy is that Americanism of which we are speaking. 

No more do we want that other alien philosophy of fascism in 
our fair land. Unlike in name they are one in effect. The under- 
1 principle of both philosophies is the rule by force instead of 
by justice and the shriveling of manhood and womanhood into 
groveling servility. 

No; there is no philosophy of government that can fit the mag- 
nificent stature of our manhood and womanhood but Americanism. 

A very wise man, the Master of Galilee, advised that we seek not 
here nor there for the Kingdom of Heaven, but within ourselves, 
where it is. 

When He laid down that precept He was saying that it is a hope- 
less quest for us to seek truth, justice, love, accomplishment here 
or there, outside ourselves, because they can be found only within 
ourselves. 

Therefore, I say to you that this Americanism, which we all 
cherish and desire, cannot be found here, or there, in the state- 
house of any State, or at the Capitol in Washington; we must find 
it within ourselves; and we cannot find that Americanism under 
any of “planned economy” wherein some governmental 
agency attempts to do our work for us, attempts to govern us, 
a pts to be honest, or just, or truthful, or ambitious, or active 
for us. When will we awaken to the immutable truth that no 

vernment can do these things for us, but that we must do these 

ings for the Government? When will we learn that these ideals 
cannot be secured for us by a government, but that these ideals 
must be established in government by us? 
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A “planned economy” is bound to be as futile in its results as 
would be a “planned truth,” or a “planned justice,” or a “planned 
love of our fellowman,” distilled and injected into us by some 
mythical power of government. 

The conscience of a man is his own priceless private possession 
to make of it what he will. When any power or authority seeks 
to invade that conscience and to bend it or to mold it to some 
external plan of centralized authority upon which each individual 
must depend, that is a departure from what we understand to be 
at ogee and is the beginning of a voyage that will end in 
ruin. 

So let us seek, not here nor there, but let us rather find within 
ourselves that which we would that our Government and our civili- 
zation should be. 


The Struggle for the Grand Coulee Project During 
the Last Two Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, for approximately a year and 
a half, covering three sessions of Congress, it has been my 
privilege and my responsibility to champion and defend 
reclamation in general, and Grand Coulee in particular, 
against a variety of enemies. In this I have had the able 
and ready cooperation of our Senators and other Members 
of the State delegation. Together we are carrying on the 
fight so well begun by the eminent former Senator from 
Washington, the Honorable C. C. Dill, and my distinguished 
predecessor, the Honorable Sam B. Hill. There have been, 
and still are, those critics who are honest and sincere in their 
opposition to western development, but who do not under- 
stand the problem. Others have bitterly fought our projects 
because they selfishly fear that we may prosper at the ex- 
pense of the industrial East. The judgment of still others, 
I am sorry to say, is unconsciously influenced by propaganda 
of the private Power Trust. 

As a member of the Committee on Interior Department 
Appropriations, I have had to assume the burden of meeting 
these attacks. I have been glad to undertake the task of 
acting as spokesman for western development because I 
am eager to explain to doubters the wonders that are being 
wrought in our section of the country. And, an argument 
for wise public use of our vast natural resources for the 
common good is an argument for the greatest project of 
all, the Grand Coulee Dam. 

In short, no longer a judge, I have become an advocate. 

Through countless hours of committee work—many of 
them in the oppressive heat of a Washington summer—the 
merits of Grand Coulee were weighed in the balance. The 
tempers of men grow short under such circumstances and 
action is liable to follow the needs of immediate economy. 
No part of the money needed for construction was ever as- 
sured until it was actually won by final passage of the vari- 
ous appropriation bills. 

Yet, after all of this, as well as continuous missionary 
work in private discussions, there still remains the job of 
gaining House approval for each item. 

It is this phase of the struggle that I want to review 
briefly in order that what has occurred may serve to shed 
some light. on what may be expected in the future. 


THE FIRST MAY 1937 DEBATE 


It was on May 13, 1937, when the Interior Department 
appropriation bill was before the House, that I first nad to 
take the floor in defense of the Grand Coulee Dam. Con- 
gressman CULKIN, of New York, bad just launched a vigorous 
and derisive attack upon “these mad reclamationists—who 
are going to shift the center of production in America,” 
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I answered as fcllows—quoting from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


It seems to me the opponents of reclamation are pressed very 
hard if they have to go to the point of saying expenditures for 
development of land in that great western country threaten the 
existence of this Nation. This is the burden of the remarks of 
the gentleman from New York. Let me give you just a few 
figures. The 11 Western States have in them 9 percent of the 
population of this Union. These States fall far short of produc- 
ing their requirements in either agriculture or industry. To 
illustrate, we buy annually from the East and South $123,000,000 
of corn, hog, and pork products; $97,313,350 of cotton, cottonseed, 
and textiles; $80,000,000 of tobacco and tobacco products; 
$14,500,000 of hard wheat, flour, and processed cereals; $189,000,- 
000 of automobiles and motor supplies; $200,000,000 of insurance 
premiums. 

They produce but 444 percent of the agricultural products of 
the Nation. They have less than 2 percent of the land in the 


mate area that can be irrigated, carefully conserving 
would be 51,500,000 acres, It is evident that we will never be able 
to meet the local need. 

GRAND COULEE PROJECT 


Now, as to the Grand Coulee. The Grand Coulee is primarily a 
power project, a river and harbor development, and reclamation is 
an incident to it. It is the greatest project of its kind on the face 
of the earth, feasible and practicable. It is the key structure that 
will unlock the mightiest power river in the Nation. It harnesses 
the second largest river in America. It does not, as the gentleman 
says, provide for a lift of water 300 feet high. It is a development 
that will finally bring to the American people, not alone the people 
of the State of Washington but this whole Nation, electrical en- 
ergy to the extent of 2,700,000 horsepower, at a generation cost of 
1 mill per kilowatt-hour, and will, finally, help free us and free 
the rest of the Nation from the curse of the domination of the 
Power Trust. [Applause.] 

Naturally, having lived out West for 80 years, although I was 
born in Pennsylvania, reared in Missouri, and lived there in my 
youth, I know what reclamation and irrigation mean to us, and 
I know what they mean to the people in the East. We send every 
spare dollar we have back here to the East. The money spent upon 
Coulee for supplies and materials has largely been spent in the 
Middle West and in the East. The 6,000 men, or approximately 
that number, working there now, have back of them 15,000 more 
men working in other parts of the United States who hold their 
jobs only because Coulee is being built, and to stop that project 
where it is now would be the height of folly. It would be a most 
short-sighted policy. It would do just exactly what certain selfish 
interests here hope will be done. Stop it there and you will have 
a great concrete block across that mighty river, useless and worth- 
less, upon which you will have spent $63,000,000. Then some of 
our friends like the gentleman from New York will say, “Look at 
the colossal blunder of the New Deal”, and then in the next 
breath they will say, “Better let private power people have it; they 
will make something of it.” 

The Power Trust of this country is bitterly opposed to the Federal 
Government building this mighty giant to free the people from 
its robber rates. This is what is back of attacks on Coulee, and I 
am going to make my fight for this project upon the facts as 
they are. 

THE WEST IS STILL A LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 

I am going to stand with the rest of the men in the West, and 
I say to my good friends in this House from the East, go west 
just as soon as you can and see what Nature has done for us all 
It is yours as well as ours. We ask you to help us make 
the most of it. If you see what belongs to you as well as us, you 
will have a different view. 

This is not a political matter in any sense whatever, and it is 
not a matter of crowding somebody out of some other place. The 
lands we have we want to develop, and we want to do what the 


[ Applause. ] 
THE DEBATE WITH MR. RICH 

Later in that same day another persistent opponent, Mr. 
Rick, of Pennsylvania, struck out at Grand Coulee. Sincere 
and steadfast in his convictions, Mr. Rick, also a member 
of our committee, had contested every point in reference 
to reclamation in the daily hearings, and I am proud indeed 
of the compliment he paid me, but it is clear from the fol- 
lowing excerpt that he is not converted to the wisdom of the 
Federal reclamation policy and the work that we are doing 
out in our State. Quoting Mr. RICH: 
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— tie „ tleman iege Air nin 

er an my e the gen from to 
get this appropriation. We started out with seven and one-half 
million dollars. Mr. Leavy is one of the-finest men in the House. 
He goes up to the Bureau of the Budget and tells them they 
ought to increase that to $15,000,000, and they do it, so I take 
my hat off to him as being one of the best men in the House at 
getting things passed by the Budget. He got $15,000,000 for that 
project. I question whether we should not leave this amount at 
seven and a half million dollars. With all due respect to my 


Mr. Leavy. If the gentleman will yield 
state that I am from Washington, not Oregon, and I appreciate 
deeply the tribute the gentleman has given. 

Mr. RıcH. I cannot do anything else. It is well deserved, even 
if you are from Washington. 


MR. CULKIN RENEWS HIS ATTACK 


On May 14, 1937, the House was still laboring over the 
Interior bill when Mr. CULKIN, of New York, offered an 
amendment to cut the appropriation for Grand Coulee from 
$13,000,000 to $7,250,000 and appealed to Congress to halt 
the work of the Bureau of Reclamation with the completion 
of a low dam. 

Following are excerpts from my speech in reply on that 
occasion: 


It is only in the last 25 years that the American people have 
become conscious of the fact that here is an asset that can be uti- 
lized as a perpetual blessing to mankind and the use of it in no way 

its existence. The small part that electrical energy has 
had in building the greatness of this Nation is t when 
compared with the place it will occupy through future years. When 
its possibilities first began to dawn upon our people, we were in- 
different it and the sources from whence it came. There 
were a few men, who either by accident or because of greater vision, 
realized this significance of electricity and this group, with few ex- 
ceptions, set about to monopolize this great natural resource for 
their own enrichment and to the detriment of all the people. The 
product of this selfish policy today is the Power Trust. The result 
of this individual avarice and greed is the fact that electrical energy 
which is develo; by falling water, wherever it occurs in the East, 
the South, or the Middle West, has largely been lost to the people 
and gone into the control of private profit-taking corporations. This 
is true in a degree even in the so-called reclamation States where 
more than half the land is still held by the Federal Government, 
Particularly is this true in reference to the more cheaply and easily 
developed projects which are now completely under the domination 
and control of the private power interests in the Northwest sec- 
tion, in which my district is located. This control is vested in the 
Stone & Webster interests and the Electric Bond & Share. A few 
men on Wall Street are the absolute and un ified dictators as 
to when and where it should be used and the tribute that should be 
levied for its use. 


THE NORTHWEST—THE NATION'S GREAT POWER RESERVOIR 


There is one exception to what I have said that is outstanding. 
It is the Columbia River drainage system, which includes in its 
watershed the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and a portion 
of Montana. Here, according to recent surveys completed by the 
National Resources Committee, there is 42 percent of the Nation's 
hydroelectric energy developed and undeveloped. What is even more 
startling than this is the fact that in excess of 90 percent of this 
hydroelectric power is in the Columbia River drainage. What I 
am endeavoring to point out is that here we still have a field for 
future development that in its possibilities will rank well with the 
contributions made in the past by homestead lands and by forest 
and mineral developments. 


POWER CONSUMPTION IN THE NORTHWEST 


The question is frequently asked what would be done with the 
power developed here. In the four Northwest States, when this 
project was first being seriously considered in 1920, there was 
1,000,000 installed horsepower of electrical energy, practically all 
privately owned. In 1934 this had increased to 2,400,000 horse- 
power, and in the State of W: the increase was in excess 
of 800 percent during that 14-year period. That there is an acute 
shortage of electrical energy in the four Northwest States is ap- 
parent today. Many essential and useful natural-development 
projects are being checked by reason of this fact. It is particu- 
larly true that development is retarded in the mineral field. Rates 
charged, with the exception of those at Seattle and Tacoma, where 
there are municipal plants, are in many instances far higher than 
they are here in the city of Washington. At my home, almost 
within a stone's throw of a hydroelectrical plant where power is 
generated by the private power companies, I am required to pay 
50 t more than steam-generated power costs here. In some 
sections of the Northwest States the rates are 200 percent higher 
than in this city. Reduction of power rates equal to those of the 
T. V. A. would automatically refiect itself by an increase of 100 
percent in power consumption. This alone would absorb the whole 
output. It has been demonstrated for 2 years now that electrical 
energy can be used for heating homes, and is proved by what is 
being done in Mason City—the town owned by the contractors 


for just a moment, may I 
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constructing the dam. .Here we have 3,500 people living. There 
is not a chimney or a smoke stack in this entire town. The tem- 
perature for more than 60 days during the last winter was from 
10 to 20 degrees below zero, yet every home in this city was com- 
fortable night and day by means of being heated through electrical 
energy sold at a favored rate of 3 mills per kilowatt-hour by the 
private power companies who are charging my neighbors and my- 
self 60 mills for the same energy. We have this charge to pay, 
even we own our own distribution system and are right 
at the point of generation. While at Mason City the energy is 
transported 100 miles. 
THE MONEY SPENT ON CONSTRUCTION AT COULEE 


The of this money can in no sense be said to be 
local, and it has been one of the factors in aiding in a revival of 
the durable-goods industries. What is far more significant, how- 
ever, than the disbursement of the original cost is the startling 
fact, based upon records kept for a long period of time, that the 
purchases which will be made when this project is completed, by 
the hundreds of thousands of people who live in that section, 
would amount to 200,000 carloads per annum of manufactured 
and processed materials coming from the Middle West and the 
East and the South. Truly this is a national project and vital to 
national development. There is nothing about it that can be 
called partisan. It was initiated, surveyed, and reported favor- 
ably upon under Republican Presidents, but actual development 
was begun under a Democratic President. It is a national herit- 
age. It belongs to all the people. Its complete development will 
open a new frontier, modern in its conception, and bring with it 
the promise of a new day to bless not alone the region in which 
it is located but the entire Nation. The appropriation sought to 
continue this work should, by all means, be allowed, and the 
continued appropriations to complete it to the point where elec- 
— a is actually being generated should likewise be given 

gly. 

It would be a fitting tribute to the wisdom, foresight, and 
courage of a great leader who has repeatedly demonstrated upon 
thousands of occasions that be has the welfare of his fellow men 
at heart for this Congress to authorize appropriations in a sum 
sufficjent to keep this project, mightiest of its kind on the face 
of the earth, as an everlasting monument to that leader Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, [Applause.] 

THE BATTLE OF 1938 


This year the story has been much the same, except the 
opposition has been even more pronounced and determined, 
Grand Coulee was threatened on March 2, 1938, when Mr. 
LAMBERTSON, of Kansas, proposed an amendment to the In- 
terior Department bill to cut the $13,000,000, which I had 
successfully steered through my committee, to $10,000,000. 
This sum would have been woefully inadequate to insure un- 
interrupted progress of construction, as everyone knows. 

I again took the floor to meet this attack of antireclama- 
tionists and ultraconservatives. 


Mr. Leavy. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kansas seems to have almost 
an obsession against anything that had its origin in an emergency 
fund expenditure. I know there are numerous undertakings 
throughout this country which, in the light of present knowledge, 
we might say were not wise, but the large majority justify them- 
selves by what they did to relieve human misery and better the lot 
of millions of Americans. 

With regard to the Coulee Dam, and I believe I speak advisedly 
even though I recognize the fact I am a partisan in connection 
with this matter, this dam will stand out in American history as 
one of the greatest undertakings of its kind in this period of time. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. Leavy. I am sorry; I have only 5 minutes. 

This is the key dam on the mightiest river for power purposes on 
the North American Continent. The Columbia River is the second 
river in point of flow in the United States. With all due respect 
to the great Colorado River and the Boulder Dam, when Coulee 
Dam is finished five times as much water will flow across the dam 
in a given time as over Boulder Dam. There will be a development 
of 1,800,000 kilowatts of electrical energy, primary and secondary. 
In 20 or 25 years 1,200,000 acres of the richest land on the face of 
the earth will be brought into production, making available homes 
for several hundred thousand Americans. 
this advisedly. Why? I know of a 95-acre farm in that 

hich last year pumped well water from a depth of 100 
feet; paid a power charge of $26 per acre, and still made a net 
return of $50 per acre above this charge in the production of apples. 

in the heart of the region that will ultimately be 
irrigated by the Coulee Dam. 

I know what some of the critics say, and I know what the private 
power people say. They ask, “What are you going to do with the 
power?” Let me answer that question by another. Can 
you show me a place in the United States or a place anywhere in 
the world where more electrical energy is produced than can be 
consumed locally if the rates are fixed at the right figure? 

Mr. O'NEAL of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, Leavy. I cannot yield now; my time is so limited I have just 
another thought I want to bring out, and then I will certainly yield 
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„6 and genial colleague the gentleman from 
n s 

Do you know that within a few hundred miles of this giant power 
development there lie the greatest phosphate beds on the face of 
the earth? Six billion six hundred million tons of raw phosphate 
are available there. Within the next day or two we will receive 
a message from the Chief Executive with respect to phosphate and 
its significance in our national life and development. The T. V. A. 
has demonstrated that cheap electrical energy makes phosphate 
available. This deposit in the Northwest is owned by Uncle Sam. 
It is on forest-reserve land almost entirely. If we d the power 
at this project we are assured always of an adequate supply of phos- 
phate upon which all plant and animal life depends. Again let me 
repeat, the Coulee Dam is the key dam that unlocks the whole 
Columbia River development. Nowhere in the Nation do we pos- 
sess a like resource. 

re the gavel fell. 

. O'NEAL of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may proceed for 2 
additional minutes, in order that I may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
oan O'NgaL of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. Leavy. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Kentucky. As a member of the subcommittee and 
as a Member of the House who has been associated with the 
gentleman from Washington since his arrival here, I wish to 
state publicly that no cause has ever had a finer champion or a 
fairer warrior than has the State of W: and Grand 
Coulee have in CHARLES H. Leavy. He has been intelligent, ener- 
getic, and always ready to plead the cause of Grand Coulee. I 
personally believe the State of Washington has in CHARLES H. 
8 agi almost equal to what he thinks of Coulee Dam. 

pplause. 

Mr. Leavy. I appreciate this un: compliment, but I 
doubt if I deserve it. The A gin aS ver cbtda to a full 
realization of the significance of the Coulee Dam project. 


A few moments later Mr. Ricu, always a warm personal 
friend, but still a consistent opponent of Government aid for 
reclamation, seconded this generous tribute paid me by Mr. 
O’NzaL, but was unrelenting in his stand. Following his ad- 
dress a vote was taken. By a narrow margin the amendment 
was rejected and the appropriation sustained at $13,000,000. 

AGAIN ANSWERING THE CRITICS ` "i 

On April 6, 1938, the Interior bill was pending in the Sen- 
ate and there appeared in the Christian Science Monitor a 
damaging article, based upon misinformation, alleging that 
there was no market for the power to be generated at Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee. In order to keep the record straight 
and combat attempts at distortion of the facts by partisans of 
special interests, I made the following statement which ap- 
pears in the Recorp of the above date. This was an op- 
portunity to remind my colleagues that benefits arising out of 
the Columbia Basin project are not confined to our district. 
The project is national in scope and significance—a unit in a 
Federal program that will bring a richer life to the masses 
of the people. 

FALSE PROPAGANDA CONCERNING POWER MARKET 


Recently there appeared in the Christian Science Monitor an 
article written by Harold Fleming purporting to quote facts and 
figures indicating that upon the completion of Coulee Dam and 
the installation of its 18 giant hydroelectric generating units there 
would be a vast amount of surplus electrical energy. I do not 
challenge the good faith of the writer but I challenge his 
knowledge of the subject that he pretends to discuss. His 
figures as to total installed generating capacity are not those 
furnished by reliable Federal agencies, but rather those given out 
as propaganda by the Power Trust of America. He states a maxi- 
mum installed capacity figure and then points to the fact that the 
present use is about 80 percent of such installed capacity. To 
be fair, or if he understood his subject, he would have to say that 
no hydroelectric plant ever pretends to have a use equal to the 
installed capacity, because the variation of the water flow from 
maximum to minimum must be taken into account. A 60- to 
80-percent consumption from a hydro plant is about the maxi- 
mum that can be used. In other words, account must be taken 
of the fact that hydrogenerated power needs to be classified as 
primary power and secondary power, and in our western streams 
about one-third of the maximum generation is secondary power 
which cannot be counted upon for continuous flow. 

NEVER TOO MUCH ELECTRICITY 

The ruthless private power interests of America have become 
desperate and reckless since the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court on holding companies, the effect of which 
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is to ultimately dissolve their vicious corporate scheme by which 
they have been consistently robbing American citizens, and when 
I read articles such as I have just referred to I cannot refrain from 
being led to believe that if they were not inspired they were, at any 
rate, suggested. 

Mr. Speaker, a complete answer and challenge to those who assert 
there is a danger of an oversupply of electrical energy, in light of 
the hundreds of uses to which that magic power is being put today, 
lies in the fact that nowhere in the United States does such surplus 
exist, if the rates to the ultimate consumer are sufficiently reason- 
able, It is well to ask those who assert a danger of overproduction 
of electrical energy, Where in this country, with rates such as are 
being charged in Tacoma, Wash. by its municipal plant, is there 
an existing surplus? 

I am glad to have this opportunity to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues on the floor of the House and through the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, to other fair-minded, im: Americans every- 
where, the true facts concerning the construction of Grand Coulee 
Dam, and this brief statement in reference to the use of electrical 
energy. 

= THE HAYDEN-O’MAHONEY AMENDMENT 


When the Interior appropriation bill came back to the 
House from the conference between House and Senate Mem- 
bers, a most important amendment, and one which we had 
long sought, had been added. It provided for the transfer 
of $29,000,000 in miscellaneous receipts from naval oil re- 
serves to the reclamation fund. Established in 1902, this 
fund is replenished by repayments from completed projects, 
plus moneys derived from the sale of public lands in the 
Western States, and is to be used to reclaim additional land 
in the States from whence it came. 

Having made my principal address in support of this 
amendment, the text of which is too lengthy to permit re- 
production here, but which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for April 26, 1938, the distingushed chairman of my 
committee; Congressman Epwarp TAYLOR, reserved additional 
time for me to elaborate upon my arguments, and present 
additional facts to establish the fairness of our request for 
the use of these funds for reclamation. 


Mr. Taytor of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 
5 additional minutes. - 

Mr. Leavy. Mr. Speaker, the -result will be that an additional 
10,000,000 acres in those 17 Western States will then be developed. 
When the reclamation revolying fund has completed development 
work in the western third of the United States, that entire revolv- 
ing fund then reverts to the Federal Treasury for general ex- 
penses. There will not be one dollar of loss. 

Some may say that we should not spend money that rapidly in 
reclamation work. The best spent dollars in America today have 
been those spent upon reclamation. Why? Did you know that 
58,400 families have left the “dust bowl” region in the last 4 years 
and have gone westward? In my State we have something like 
15,000 of those families, which average 5 persons to the family. 
Forty-two thousand families have come eastward. Nearly all of 
them are public charges, not from choice but from necessity. 

Last year a Government project was opened down at Klamath, 
Oreg., comprising 67 units. Thirty-two hundred men applied for 
homes on this project. Ex-service men were given preference, and 
1,500 of the applicants were ex-service men. There were 67 homes 
given out and that many families that had theretofore been on 
relief are now able to begin standing on their own feet. Three 
thousand one hundred and thirty-three families are still seeking 
an opportunity to be self-supporting. 

Mr. Speaker, every acre of western land subject to reclamation 
ought to be brought into production to help solve the present very 
pressing problem of unemployment. May I refer to the State of 
North Dakota, and in making the statement I am not criticizing 
nor finding fault. I am commending the people of North Dakota 
for the gallant fight they have made. They represent the pioneer- 
ing spirit that builded America. But I make the statement to 
show that the policy is not a wise one where the Government 
merely gives. The accumulated contributions by the Federal 
Government to North Dakota amounted to $350,000,000 in the 
last few years to keep people from starving to death. How much 
better it would have been to have spent $50,000,000 to water the 
land and let the people make their own living. 


MUST HAVE MORE MONEY THIS YEAR 

In order to keep the construction work at Grand Coulee 
Dam moving at the maximum it is necessary that there be 
available $25,000,000 for the coming fiscal year 1939 and the 
like sum for the following fiscal year. This is also necessary 
in order to complete the contract within the time limit fixed. 
There was a fight to even get $13,000,000 in the regular ap- 
propriation this year. I am hopeful now that we will get the 
necessary additional funds out of the new relief bill that has 
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just passed to carry the work along through the coming year 
as rapidly as possible in order that we may keep the 6,000 
trained employees at the site of the project gainfully em- 
ployed, and in order that we may be prepared to meet the 
greatly increased demand for electrical energy that our region 
is now experiencing, and also that we may begin at the 
earliest possible date to repay the Government for the cost 
of this great structure. A 

I have presented the case for more money to every official 
in authority here, showing them the wisdom of expediting 
this work. I have pointed out to them that it would keep 
the people in the vicinity of the dam at work; it would also 
keep employed at points away from the dam thousands of 
people who supply the materials used; it would make possible 
the completion of the new contract within the time limit 
fixed; and, finally, it would prove to be among the wisest 
expenditures of public funds in these trying times. 

NOTHING TAKEN FOR GRANTED 


Everywhere along the line I have received encouragement, 
and the justice of my argument has been admitted to me per- 
sonally by the President, Secretary of the Interior, Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, and the leaders in both the Senate 
and the House. The tremendous importance of this project 
caused me to feel that I can take nothing for granted and 
must keep up my efforts in convincing those who still do not 
understand its great national significance. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, let me say that today we stand 
on the threshold of a great electrical age, and in the near 
future we will see cheap electrical energy playing a major 
part in the prosperity, happiness, and security of the people 
of this Nation. We must hasten the day when the cheapest 
electrical energy in all the world will be made available to 
the American people; when tens of thousands of new homes 
will be provided for deserving American citizens on the most 
fertile soil on the North American Continent; when the un- 
told mineral wealth lying on all sides of this great project 
will be made available for the use of our Nation; and, finally, 
when a new and great electrical empire will be established in 
this great country of ours to enrich, bless, and bring happi- 
ness to millions of our people. 

I am proud that it has been my privilege, in a small way, 
to aid in bringing a better understanding concerning the 
merits of this great project to my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives and to have had a part in fighting the bat- 
tles for this marvelous undertaking during this Seventy-fifth 
Congress. It is a task so worthy that no sacrifice in its per- 
formance is too great. 


Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 2, 1938 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following resolutions 
unanimously adopted by the National Agricultural Conference 
held at the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., June 2, 1938: 


Whereas no nation experiences a permanent prosperity unless 
agriculture is prosperous; and 

. Whereas increased cash income to the farmers of the country is 
followed in a varying but short period of time by increased total 
wages paid to labor, increased factory production, increased flow of 
goods through the channels of distribution, increased use of trans- 
portation facilities, and increased national income; and 


vast army of unemployed accompanies the agricultural recession; 
and 


economy; and 
Whereas the debt structure of the Nation is an ever-increasing 


Whereas the incident of taxation is being rapidly shifted from 
rc 


workers; 

Whereas the recognized objective of the Congress and the admin- 
istration since 1933 has been to restore the 1926 price level; and 
pital is inhibited by a capital gains 
tax which freezes capital into the channels of its investment for 
certain of time, with the effect of adventurous 
capital into new investment: Now, therefore, be i 

Resolved, ‘That in order to check the recession, increase employ- 
ment, expand production, increase consumption, encourage free 
and sound investment, increase the national income, thereby au- 
tomatically balancing the Budget, that it is the sense of the Na- 
tional that increased cash income be ac- 


providing to 
the agricultural price level to at least that of 1926; be it further 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference to shift the 
incident of taxation to those with the ability to pay and away 
from the consumers; and be it further 
Resolved, That we favor the abolition of the capital-gains tax in 
order to effect the free flow of capital; and be it further 
Resolved, That we believe that a new and permanent prosperity 
and business can be effected through the in- 


through 
lation and the shifting of the burden of taxation and the elimina- 
tion of the capital-gains tax. 


The Relief Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, a problem which has been 
with us for a long time, and which will probably continue 
to be with us until we take constructive action to remedy it, 
is the problem of the hundreds of thousands of virtually 
homeless people who, driven by economic conditions from 
their former homes, are now moving from State to State 
without settled residence anywhere. It is encouraging to 
know that a great many thoughtful people are turning 
their attention to this question, and there is reason to hope 
that we may soon be able to develop a constructive policy 
from the proposals and suggestions that are being made. 

I recently read an article which appeared in the Catholic 
Worker for April, written by Mr. Tim O’Brien, which I think 
is a helpful contribution to our thinking on this perplexing 
and vital problem. I wish to quote a few paragraphs taken 
from Mr. O’Brien’s article. Answering the question, Who 
are these transients? he says: 

Some are real pioneers who have enough initiative about them to 
get up and move on to greener pastures when the state of affairs 
at home prevents good living standards. There are those who are 
transients because for years they have been following the harvest, 

in the amusement world, railroads, mills, building bridges 
and highways, lumber camps, sailing the seas, dispossessed farmers 
and “boomers” in many other industrial fields which are now 
closed and furnish no work. 


Discussing the relief problem, Mr. O’Brien has this to say: 


The settlement laws are the main barrier between the transient 
and his welfare. Some States will not recognize a as a 
resident if he has been gone a year 


many years. ery administer 
and cities excludes the nonresident. Two States at this time pro- 
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vide relief for the outsider. In one the limited provisions call for 
municipal lodging house or flophouse fare. 

When such a condition exists the welfare of the transient 
becomes a national problem. The W. P. A., Social Act, 
relief laws, unemployment-insurance agencies, provide no benefits 
for anyone without residence. Right now there is pending an 
amendment to the Social Security Act—the Voorhis amendment 
(H. R. 9256)—-which would provide care for the migratory worker. 
The transient is entitled to this relief. When he does find employ- 
ment he pays into the social-security fund and State insurance 
oot a coliect insurance without resident status—that is some- 

ng else. 

Legislators seem to forget the transient is a citizen as important 
to the Commonwealth as the citizen who has a vote. The transient 
is necessary to the well-being of industry. Your favorite seasonal 
resort would not open were it not for the transient worker. The 

depend upon this type of worker to maintain roadbeds 
and do special construction work. You would never enjoy a circus 
were it not for the migrant worker. ‘They are vital to the work of 
our time. What's more, they are men. They pay taxes, though 
they get no return. The food markets of the country adequately 
furnish our needs only because of the vast army of migratory farm 
and harvest hands. 

The lack of concern for this class of people has dangerous pos- 
sibilities for the union worker, If they are not provided for by 
the State, they are available as a supply of cheap labor. The 
morals and health of these travelers are oftentimes seriously im= 

. Thousands roam around without medical attention. It 
has been found that thousands of them are tubercular or are 
infected with venereal diseases. You can’t keep healthy sleeping 
ing S missions, boxcars, and living on the soup- and - 

ee 4 

There are families—yes; women and children—roaming around 
by the thousands as migratory workers. Since the floods and 
drought periods thousands of families have joined this roving army. 
Large-scale farmers in the West and in the tenant-farm regions 
through the South could only expand because of roving help. There 
is a startling amount of back-breaking child labor among the 
transient families, especially during harvest times. 8 

Who will take up the cause of the tory worker? Will the 
Federal Government ever ge 


Elihu Root 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH AT ALBANY, N. Y. 
JUNE 6, 1938 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
speech delivered by me before the New York State consti- 
tutional convention: 


Mr. President and members of the convention, the inadequacy 
of my equipment properly to meet the responsibility you have 
conferred upon me is obyious. Mr. Root's activities extended over 
three generations, as time is measured—in itself an extraordinary 
thing. More is the fact that while those activities 
carried him into many wide fields of human endeavor, in each of 
them he excelled over his fellows. Adequately to cover them all 
in a single effort is far beyond my poor powers. Future historians 
will, I have no doubt, assume the task and give to the world a true 
and complete picture of this great man. My purpose upon this 
occasion is to refresh your recollections with respect to a few of his 
outstanding achievements and to impress upon you, if I can, the 
tremendous service he rendered to his country, at the same time 
reminding you of some of the delightful elements in his character. 
My responsibility is not a small one. My hesitation in undertaking 
it is overcome by my devotion to Senator Root and my enthusiastic 
willingness to join his friends in doing him honor. 

What could be more fitting than the holding of a meeting in his 
honor here in the assembly chamber at the capitol in Albany? 
The governmental functions, executive and ative, performed 
in this capitol building affect intimately the daily concerns of 
13,000,000 people, citizens of the State of New York. In this build- 
ing are exercised the powers reserved under the Federal Constitu- 
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tion to the people of the State. Upon their successful exercise 
here, and at the other State capitols, depends the preservation of 
the Federal Union of States. High standards of government, civic 
righteousness, and, indeed, the love of liberty itself spring from 
the people in their homes and are evidenced, first, in local and 
State governments. It is always thus. History contains no in- 
stance of imperial government conferring righteousness and liberty 
upon a people. Those blessings must be earned and cherished by 
the people themselves. Mr. Root served the Federal Government in 
high office and with great distinction. He gave to it the best that 
was in him. He understood the enormous importance of its func- 
tions. From time to time he recognized the necessity for the ex- 
pansion of its control over matters essentially national in character. 
He was proud of it as an institution representing a great Nation. 
But never did he modify his convictions, ofttimes expressed, that 
the Federal Government would collapse into utter demoralization, 
and that liberty would be lost, if the people in the several States 
and in their communities abandoned their responsibilities. Hence 
his deep, never-ending interest in the success of the government of 
the State of New York; hence his continuing efforts to strengthen 
it, to make it cleaner, sounder, and more effective as the servant of 
a righteous people. 

Indeed, in arr for this meeting the members of this 
State constitutional convention had in mind his services in 
similar conventions in the past. He was a member of the con- 
vention of 1894, long before he held prominent public office. So 
great was his fame as a member of the legal profession at that 
time that he was made chairman of the judiciary committee. 
Realizing that the administration of justice was of vital concern 
and pointing out distressing defects, he led the way in that 
convention to its reformation and reorganization. From that day 
to this the structure which he built has remained without sub- 
stantial change. For 44 years it has served the people, and today 
it stands unsurpassed among State judicial systems in command- 
ing the respect of the humblest citizen—surely a great achieve- 
ment. 

Upon a second occasion, namely, in 1915, he served the State 
in this chamber. Some of you were here at the time. That he 
did so is the more remarkable when we realize the work he had 
been doing in Washington. It was on March 4 of that year 
that he retired from the Senate. Before going to the Senate he 
had served in the Cabinets of William McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt—first as Secretary of War and then as Secretary of State. 
In all he had performed the hardest kind of work in positions of 
great responsibility and difficulty for a period of 16 years. When 
he left the Senate he had reached the proverbial threescore years 
and ten and by all the standards of measuring such things he 
was most certainly entitled to a rest. And yet, his devotion to 
his State and his anxiety that its government should proceed 
along an even keel was so great that he did not hesitate to 
undertake the new task. He came here as a delegate to the 
constitutional convention and presided over it as president. 
That was 23 years ago. And yet, to me and to some of you it 
seems but yesterday, so vivid is our recollection of him. 

I need not remind you of his intellectual domination of the 
gathering in this chamber in 1915; of his wisdom, his vision, his 
persuasiveness, his gentleness, and his humor. I am sure it is 
fair to say that up to that time we had never known anything 
like it in this State. The members of that convention—all of 
them—were utterly devoted to him. My father was one of them. 
He would come home week ends and tell me about Mr. Root. 
And for years afterward, and up to the day of his death in 1926, 
my father would ask me frequently, “Have you seen Mr. Root 
lately? What does he think about this or that?” And sometimes 
he would admonish me that I should see him more frequently 
for my own good. Thus it was with all who came near him. 

I mention the two instances of his great service to the State 
because they were the first to come to my mind when I received 
your invitation, and further, because I was sure that they were 
first in your minds when you arranged this meeting in Mr. 
Root’s honor. This must be my excuse for departing from 
chronological sequence. 

Let us go back to 1898. Despite the reluctance of President 
McKinley, that emotional idealism, which occasionally sweeps 
America, plunged the country into the Spanish War. When the 
thing started the sole objective was the freeing of Cuba from 
Spanish oppression, A well-nigh intolerable situation had per- 
sisted in that island for years, almost in sight of our coasts, and 
doubtless the dominion of Spain over Cuba, as well as what re- 
mained of her possessions in the Western Hemisphere, was doomed. 
Whether or not the time was ripe, a series of incidents, notably 
the blowing up of the battleship Maine, brought on the crisis, 
and the romance of Cuba Libre captured the imagination of our 
people to such an extent that nothing could stop them. Wars do 
not always turn out as they are planned. At its beginning the 
eyes of the Nation were fixed upon Cuba and Cuba alone, but 
when Admiral Dewey sailed into Manila Bay on May 1 and 
destroyed the Spanish fleet lying in those waters, the whole pic- 
ture changed. When hostilities ceased about 3 months later 
the Government and the people of the United States were amazed 
to find that they had a brand new problem on their hands. Our 
armed forces were in the Philippines; also in Puerto Rico as well 
as in Cuba. We were pledged to restore order in Cuba, to set 


the Cuban people on their feet and to establish; in cooperation 
with them, a republican form of government under which Cuba 
would pursue her course as an independent nation. Everybody 
understood our intentions with respect to Cuba, but as to Puerto 
Rico, and especially as to the Philippines, we had gone into the 
war with no intentions whatsoever. Puerto Rico presented the 
lesser problem, for the island lies in the Western Hemisphere 
in what might be termed the field of our legitimate interests. 
But the Philippines are 7,000 miles distant from our Pacific coast, 
out in the Far East, and inhabited by approximately 10,000,000 
people of oriental blood. The great mass of Americans had never 
heard of the Philippines except, perhaps, out of schoolroom geog- 
raphies. We knew nothing of the character or traditions of the 
Filipinos. We knew nothing of the resources of the archipelago. 
More than that, we had never had experience in colonial adminis- 
tration. Such a thing as a colonial empire was furthest from the 
minds of the men who founded the Federal Union of States and 
still very far from the minds of the people in 1898. And yet, as 
the result of that brief contest, we were impelled to embark upon 
a strange undertaking at the other side of the world. 

The Philippines, as well as Puerto Rico, were ceded to the United 
States and the Constitution was deemed to follow the flag. At 
that time, 1899, our military forces were in possession of but a few 
points of advantage in the Philippines, including the capital city 
of Manila. To our surprise and dismay a very strong faction of 
the Filipino people, under the leadership of Aguinaldo, resisted 
the American occupation. It took about 2 years to reduce organ- 
ized armed opposition to the status of scattered guerrilla warfare, 
and by that time we had an army out there of about 70,000 men. 
It could be said that we had a bear by the tail and scarcely knew 
what to do about it. It was apparent to all wise men that the 
exercise of mere military force would not suffice if we were to 
establish a government in the Philippines which would finally com- 
mand the respect of the Filipinos and lead them on the road to 
in In other words, statesmanship of the highest order was 


Confronted with these difficulties in the Philippines and heckled 
by the anti-imperialists at home, President McKinley turned to 
Elihu Root as the man best fitted to solve the problem. Knowing 
that for some time to come the administration of affairs in the 
Philippines would fall to the War Department, he asked Mr. Root 
to accept a place in his Cabinet as Secretary of War. We must 
understand that up to that moment—August 1899—Mr. Root had 
held but one political office—United States district attorney for 
the southern district of New York. He had devoted himself al- 
most entirely to the practice of his profession. In it he had 
achieved great eminence. His name and reputation were known 
far and wide. Concededly, he ranked among the very highest. 
In fact, he shared with Joseph H. Choate, and one or two others, 
what might be termed the leadership of the bar. Thus he was well 
known as a man of intellectual integrity and of remarkable clarity 
of thought. This accounts for the invitation extended to him 
by President McKinley. It is related that when Mr. Root received 
it he protested, and declared that he knew nothing about the 
Army and nothing about war, and that McKinley, in reply, sent 
word that he understood it perfectly well, but that he was looking 
for a great lawyer to tackle a job which only a great lawyer could 
handle. 

Called to perform an important public service, Mr. Root accepted; 
and as Secretary of War was the first man in our history to set his 
hand to the task of organizing a colonial administration. Imme- 
diately his ability at grasping the practical elements of a seemingly 
impossible complication showed itself. And at the same time 
and this is more important in the light of history—he displayed an 
idealism and a vision seldom, if ever, employed in a task such as he 
had undertaken. This idealism and this vision of his sprang from 
his inherent love of justice—a quality deep get in his heart. He 
wanted to teach the Filipinos the way to liberty, and he knew that 
liberty and justice are inseparable. Thus he believed that if he 
could lay foundations of justice deep and solid, an edifice might be 
erected upon them in which the Filipino people could live happily 
under the American flag. 

With the approval of the President he sent a commission to the 
Philippines in April 1900. It was his duty to write out instructions 
for its members. Let me quote a portion of those instructions. 
You will see how the mind of Elihu Root, the statesman, was work- 
ing at that time: 

“The Commission should bear in mind that the government 
which they are establishing is designed, not for our satisfaction or 
for the expression of our theoretical views but for the happiness, 
peace, and prosperity of the people of the Philippine Islands, and 
the measures adopted should be made to conform to their customs, 
their habits, and even their prejudices, to the fullest extent con- 
sistent with the accomplishment of the indispensable requisites of 
just and effective government. 

“At the same time the Commission should bear in mind, and the 
people of the islands should be made plainly to understand, that 
there are certain great principles of government which have been 
made the basis of our governmental system which we deem essential 
to the rule of law and the maintenance of individual freedom, and 
of which they have, unfortunately, been denied the experience pos- 
sessed by us; that there are also certain practical rules of govern- 
ment which we have found essential to the preservation of these 
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ot apg of liberty and law, and that these principles and 

rules of government must be established and maintained 
in their islands for the sake of their liberty and happiness, however 
much they may confiict with the customs or laws of procedure with 
which they are familiar.” 

I venture to say that never before had any statesman uttered 
such sentiments in connection with the establishment of a colonial 
government. It struck a new note of liberalism. It summoned 
the world to a better understanding of the responsibilities of the 
great and powerful to the small and weak. Those instructions 
fixed the policy of the United States in the Philippines. It was 
the policy of Elfhu Root and it has not been departed from to this 


their vital statistics compare favorably with most of the nations 
of the earth—this in contrast to the wretched conditions which 
prevailed before the American administration. Good roads and 
public buildings have been built without — goer 4 the Philip- 


pine government, and today stand as monuments of an enlight- 
ened ig pela sok 
Mr, Root was wise enough send to the Philippines the very 
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and the Governor General of the 
incident. 


the Secretary was greatly 
HIOA ent OIU D Dabio Teom Bt Taft saying that he was 
feeling a great deal better and had a long horseback ride. 
Mr. Root cabled back, in effect, “Glad to hear the good news. How 
is the horse?” We can well understand from this how easy it was 
to work with Elihu Root. A little gentle humor, a merry twinkle, 
can be the leaven of great difficulties. 

His task in guiding events in the Philippines, in Cuba, and in 
Rico was enormous, but it was not all of his burden. When 
came to the War Department in August of 1899 the treaty of 
peace with Spain had been concluded, but the military activities 
of the Government were going on full blast, and our forces in the 
1 were completely inadequate for the task assigned to 

them. Moreover, a serious state of disorganization existed in the 
War Department itself. In a military sense, we had stumbled 
through the Spanish War. Read today, some of those perform- 
ances seem actually bizarre. A properly coordinated control over 
our military effort was nonexistent in the Span 
there any planning agency through which that coordination could 
Each supply bureau went on its own way, 


leu 


tending one against the other for the right-of-way as they were 
contending against the common enemy. The Medical Department 
was ignored in the general confusion. Troops arrived at the de- 
sired destination and the supplies were absent, Expeditions were 
ready to embark and the transports were delayed. Supplies reached 
their destinations and spoiled before they could be issued to the 
late troops. A renewed military effort was pending in the 
Philippines and if it were to be carried on effectively something 
must be done in the War Department. This was the situation 
which confronted the man who knew nothing about an army and 
nothing about war. He solved it in short order. Through his 
persistent and intelligent effort, and in spite of opposition from 
military reactionaries jealous of their atives, he persuaded 
the Congress to enact legislation for the establishment of a Gen- 
eral Staff, whose function was to plan—not administer—but to 
plan the activities of the Army from time to time, and thus to 
make possible that coordination between the line and the supply 
services so essential to success. To insure the establishment and 
maintenance of a skillful General Staff Mr. Root knew that it 
was necessary to achieve a higher degree of education and knowl- 
edge of the military profession among our officers. Thus, as a 
supplement to his General Staff system, he established the Army 
War 2 at Washington, and laid the foundations for subordi- 
nate schools which would give the officer a chance to lift himself 
out of the rut of routine army-post life and equip himself for 
higher responsibilities. We are apt to forget this incident in Mr. 
Root's service. Men of high distinction appreciated it at the time. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler quotes from a conversation with 
Richard Haldane held in 1906 shortly after Mr, Haldane, later to 
become a r, had been appointed Secretary of State for War in the 
British Cabinet. It should be explained that Mr. Haldane was a non- 
military man. He said to Dr. Butler, “Yes; but let me tell you how 

a 8 may become a successful Secretary of State for War. 
American Government has printed in a single volume five 
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annual reports of Mr. Elihu Root as Secretary of War, and they are 
the last word as to the organization and management of an army 
in a democracy. I have nothing else to do but follow these re- 
ports.” Thus in that early day his fame had reached across the 
sea. More recently we have another and most eloquent tribute. 
The late Newton D. Baker, himself a great Secretary of War, had 
this to say of Mr. Root: “There is no other career in our history 
7 his. My personal relations with him grew out of his service 

as Secretary of War. He created the General Staff, and, in my 
judgment, did more for the Army and the national defense of the 
country than any other man who ever occupied that office. My 
own task as Secretary of War was made infinitely easier by what 
Mr. Root had done.” 

Thus we see that this civilian could grasp the problem of na- 
tional defense in a democracy and move constructively for its per- 
fection—a truly great achievement. 

It was John Hay, McKinley's Secretary of State, who, beginning 
with the autumn of 1898, guided the foreign relations of the 
United States during the aftermath of the Spanish War. This 
included the negotiations resulting in the ratification of the treaty 
of peace with Spain, the Alaska boundary dispute, happily set- 
tled, the pronouncement of the open-door policy in China follow- 
ing the Boxer Rebellion, and the negotiation of the Hay-Pauncefot 
treaty relating to the Panama Canal. It was in that period im- 
mediately following the Spanish War that the United States 
emerged as a world power, and her performance as such was of 
the utmost importance to the country not only for the moment 
but for all time to come. 

While Mr. Hay was performing his great and delicate task in 
the State Department, Mr. Root, as Secretary of War, was, as I 
have indicated, our colonial policy. The two men, 
as I happen to know, were intimate friends. Each reposed com- 
plete confidence in the other. They worked together with the 
finest of teamwork, first in the Cabinet of William McKinley and 
later in the Cabinet of Theodore Roosevelt. Between them they 
guided our ship of state with consummate skill through hitherto 
uncharted seas and brought it safe and respected into the harbor 
of security and prestige. Never before had the country enjoyed 
the services of two such eminent men serving together in the 
same Cabinet and with such perfect understanding. 

John Hay died in 1905. Elihu Root's work as Secretary of War 
having attained fruition, President Roosevelt appointed him as 
Secretary of State to succeed Mr. Hay, in which post he could be 
counted upon to carry on, expand, and perfect the work of his 

lecessor. Now for the first time we find Mr. Root associated 
intimately with foreign relations and international law. As he 
had found the War Department disorganized and comparatively 
ineffective, so. he found the State Department. His predecessor 
had struggled for years toward the establishment of an adequate 
foreign service but had met with many disappointments and 
rebuffs. Political considerations and the demands of the spoils- 
man had for a century been the controlling elements in our 
Foreign Service. Mr. Root went to work to eliminate these ele- 
ments and to supplant them with a system of appointments based 
solely upon merit. Perforce, he started to work at the bottom of 
the structure. He made an effective beginning with the personnel 
of the lower grades. The foundations being laid, it was inevitable 
that the process should continue. From Mr. Root's beginning of 
the reform the goal was finally reached in the statute of 1923, 
which created a permanent Foreign Service in which men may 
enter at the lowest grade and, in accordance with their merit, be 
promoted up the ladder to the higher grades. One cannot exag- 
gerate the importance of this reform, the seed of which Mr. Root 
planted, Today our Foreign Service holds forth a career to am- 
bitious young men very similar to the career afforded to the 
graduate of West Point or Annapolis. 

If Iam not mistaken, Mr. Root was the first Secretary of State to 
make a tour of the South American republics—a diplomatic journey 
in which he endeavored to bring to the people of the Southern 
Hemisphere a better understanding of the purposes of the United 
States. His was a memorable expedition. ten to what he said 
at Rio de Janeiro: “We wish for no victories except those of peace; 
for no territory except our own; for no sovereignty except the 
sovereignty over ourselves. We deem the independence and equal 
rights of the smallest and weakest member of the family of nations 
entitled to as much respect as those of the greatest empire, and we 
deem the observance of that respect the chief guaranty of the weak 
against the oppression of the strong.” Could there be a finer ex- 
pression of a splendid ideal than this? His tour of the Southern 
Hemisphere made a profound impression, and there can be no 
doubt that it laid the foundation for a gradual readjustment of the 
relations of the United States with its neighbors to the south, 
which, carried on through the administrations of Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, ve resulted in a restoration of the con- 
fidence of South Americans in the motives of the United States. 

An exceedingly delicate question was presented in connection 
with the immigration of Japanese to our Pacific coast. The Japa- 
nese are a proud and sensitive people and resented proposals that 
men of their race should be excluded from the territory of a 
friendly nation. With consummate skill and tact Mr. Root solved 
this dificult problem through the negotiation of the so-called 
gentlemen's agreement, which was satisfactory to Japanese pride 
and at the same time was effective in our own interest. Japanese 
statesmen had confidence in him, so much so that when, years 
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later, in 1921, the Washington Conference for the Limitation of 
Naval Armaments was in session, the Japanese representatives agreed 
to the limitations proposed largely as the result of the efforts of Mr. 
Root, who was one of the American delegates. In this important 
incident, as well as in many others, we note that the statesmen 
of other countries had implicit confidence in the wisdom and 
motives of Mr. Root. 

Indeed, in the whole field of international relations he was 
the most imposing figure. Concededly he was America’s leading 
citizen, More than that, he was a leader of world thought. To 
the great advantage of his country and with ever-increasing 
prestige he served as Secretary of State until his election to the 
United States Senate in 1908. When he entered that body he 
brought to it the prestige of great achievements. Immediately he 
was received with respect by his colleagues as a man of eminent 
distinction. When he arose to speak every seat was filled. Every 
Senator listened. On great public questions he spoke with au- 
thority and yet modestly. He was just as earnest and industrious 
in his work as a Senator as he had been in the War Office and in 
the State Department. He mastered the processes of legislation, 
swayed the opinions of his colleagues in the interest of justice 
and of right, helped the Senate in its consideration of questions 
of national import and, in short, was the dominating intellect 
of that body for the 6 years of his service in it. We may go back 
to Webster, Clay, and Calhoun; we may estimate and analyze the 
finest traditions and accomplishments of the Senate, and we will 
find that never has that body contained in its membership a man 
of the intellectual stature of Elihu Root. The method of electing 
Senators has been changed since the day of his election. ‘The 
status of the Senate and the habitual political performance of 
Senators have changed since his day. Be those changes for the 
good or otherwise, no thoughtful American will deny the assertion 
8 Elihu Root in the Senate today, the country would be 
b j 

We must never forget Mr. Root’s devotion to the law. First of 
all, he was a lawyer. In his earlier days his clients were private 
individuals. Many of the cases he conducted were of tremendous 
significance. His performance in private practice was so able that 
he was finally drafted into the public service. All through the 
later years of his activities his one and only client was the United 
States. In its behalf his analytical mind reached out and grasped 
the essentials of law which were beneficial to his client. As Secre- 
tary of State and as United States Senator he expounded with 
rare ability the principles for which he stood. Always those prin- 
ciples rested upon justice. With him the search for justice 
amounted to a passion. He conducted that search and urged 
others to do so in orderly fashion. Disorder was abhorrent to 
him, straight thinking his ideal. Never did he play to the gal- 
leries, and yet always his objective was that of a liberal: He 
visualized a world torn with dissension, threatened with violence, 
and multitudes of poor, helpless human creatures victimized as 
the result of such conditions. He knew that mere treaties between 
nations were little more than temporary stopgaps. He saw that 
treaties had been broken over and over again, and the searchers 
for international peace frustrated and discouraged. Lawyer-like, 
he was thoroughly convinced that what the world needed, if it 
were ever to attain peace of an enduring kind, was a simple code 
of international law to which the nations would give adherence 
willingly: The Covenant of the League of Nations did not satisfy 
him in this respect by any means, He said: “This Covenant has 
manifestly been framed under the intense pressure of an existing 
dangerous situation, and it receives its form and character from 
that rather than from provisions for the future.” He contended, 
further, that the result would be just this: ‘For some years to 
come this will be not a league of peace but a league of approxi- 
mately one-half of western civilization against approximately the 
other half.” He complained of the failure of the Versailles Con- 
ference to provide for the establishment of international law. He 
said: “God knows what the law is. None of us know. It is time 
the world is beginning to get its second wind, time that some- 
body begin some proceedings toward finding out and declaring 
what there is left of international law; what is broken beyond 
repair and what remains; what is to be treated as a rule which 
has been violated but which stands, just as the law against murder 
and theft stands even though people commit murder and theft; 
and what rules, if any, have been so smashed that they do not 
exist any longer.” 

In other words, this great man begged his fellows to go to 
the core of the matter and find the law. All the world knows 
of his efforts in this direction. He spent them freely. He crossed 
the seas at the earnest request of the leading jurists of Europe 
to consult with and advise them as to how the foundation, at least, 
of international law might be laid. He knew, of course, that the 

must be a small one, for the world moves slowly in its 
journey toward just solutions. But he would indeed have been 
a happy man had he been able to plant the seed from which a 
tree of justice might spring and eventually cast its beneficent 
shade over the nations. Alas, events were beyond his control. 
The mutations of politics, the mistakes of governments, the pas- 
sions and prejudices of men frustrated and repulsed him. Perhaps 
it is because his proposal was too simple for confused and preju- 
diced minds to grasp. It may be said that he was ahead of his 
time, and that an all-wise Providence has decreed that justice 
shall not rule the earth until the race has suffered further 
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agonies. It must have been a disappointment to him, but he 
never showed it. He was enough of a philosopher to view things 
in their largest dimensions and to make generous allowance for 
human frailty. He had faith, deep seated, that the day he en- 
visoned would dawn, in God’s good time. 

Many an editor and many a cartoonist persisted in depicting 
Elihu Root as being cold, calculating, and armored against con- 
siderations of tender sympathy. Many of his fellow citizens got 
this conception of him, having no means of ascertaining the 
truth. I confess that my impatience was often stirred by the 
prevalence of this misunderstanding. It was so regrettable, s0 
unjust. Those who knew him will agree with my statement that 
never was there a more tender-hearted man than Elihu Root. 
He showed that quality upon innumerable occasions. It was 
inherent. in his approach to great sociological problems. It pos- 
sessed and swayed him in his intimate human contacts. I have 
seen tears of joy well up into his eyes at hearing of the happiness 
that had come to some person of whom he was fond. I have 
seen tears of sympathy in those same eyes when he heard of 
misfortune suffered by another, Such signs lasted but an instant 
and he brought them under control, but not before they had 
betrayed the greatness of his heart. 

We all remember his mastery of the practical, but we must never 
forget the extent to which a loving sentiment inspired him. This 
brings me to Hamilton College and Mr. Root's association with it. 
His father, Oren. Root, was professor of mathematics at Hamilton 
long, long before the Civil War. His brother, likewise named 
Oren Root, followed the father as professor of mathematics. They 
were known in the affectionate student body as Square“ Root 
and “Cube” Root. Elihu Root was born in one of the Hamilton 
College buildings on February 15, 1845. He spent his childhood 
and early youth in and about the campus. In 1864, at the age 
of 19, he graduated from the college, and it is noted that his 
oration delivered upon that day was entitled “Conservatism and 
Radicalism in Education.“ Evidently he was thinking deeply and 
seriously at that early age. He went out into the great world and 
made his way in his profession until he reached the top. As a 
public officer he witnessed great events over a long period of years, 
To all outward appearances he was engrossed by those events, 
but in the midst of his labors and his fame he never forgot 
Hamilton. Way back in 1883 he became a member of the board of 
trustees of the college... Later he became chairman of the board 
and served in that capacity for 30 years. He did much more than 
to merely hold the title of chairman. He was the chairman in 
fact, enthusiastic and faithful in the performance of his duties. 
Love for the college was born in him. It grew as he grew in in- 
tellectual stature. It was his dearest dream that the college 
should serve youth. Again and again he expounded his hopes 
and his faith in this regard. It is not unfair to those who worked 
with him to say that his advice and his help were vital, and that 
his influence dominated them. In his later years, when his activi- 
ties elsewhere had lessened, he came to live the greater part of 
each year in his old home just across the street from the campus. 
He gave generously of his money during his lifetime and re- 
membered the college in his will. He inspired in the institution 
a sort of independence which years ago made it proof against 
temptation yet to come. He wanted it to be self-reliant, to stand 
on its own feet, to be beholden to no one. 

A few years ago the Federal Government offered generous sums 
of money to a great number of colleges scattered over the country, 
with the idea that these donations should be used to keep them 
out of financial trouble incident to the depression. Nearly every 
college accepted. Hamilton College, be it said to her credit, 
was one of two or three in the land to refuse the offer. She was 
able to take care of herself. She could and would make the neces- 
sary sacrifices. She would see to it that her poor students had 
an opportunity to work their way through, just as they have 
always done. And with that determination she remained free of 
outside influence, direct or implied. All honor to her in these 
days when so many indulge in a contrary practice. I think I am 
not far wrong in suspecting that Mr. Root rejoiced over this 
incident. Not only did he help the college in all practical ways, 
but his constant ambition was to make it more beautiful to the 
eye, He followed the example of his father and saw to the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs on the campus. With loving care he saw 
that those trees and shrubs were properly cultivated and pruned. 
Constantly he helped in beautifying the place, but never did he 
urge that it should acquire the appearance of luxury. He wanted 
it to remain simple and unpretentious, a college to which boys 
could go, as he said, “Not because they are sent or because it is 
the correct thing to.do but because they are eager to make their 
way in the world.” One has but to visit Hamilton, see that lovely 
campus on the high plateau overlooking the Mohawk Valley, learn 
something of her spirit and traditions, to understand just what 
she meant to Elihu Root. Hamilton was the apple of his eye. 
His love for the institution refutes utterly the suggestion that 
Elihu Root was lacking in sentiment. 

I have but sketched the career of this great man. My recital 
does not do him justice. What a life to contemplate, from 1845 
to 1987. What a record of service. Let historians study it, write 
it out and give it to posterity. And let the teachers of the fu- 
ture lead our children to a deeper devotion to truth, wisdom, and 
justice; let them instill in their hearts an everlasting gratitude to 
the man, who above his fellows, exemplified those precious virtues. 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address de- 
livered by me on Monday, May 30, at St. Albans, Vt.: 


tigues 
the hospital, looked death in the face, and knew the price they 
pan and gave their lives that this great country should maintain 
its dignity and place amidst the constellations of the earth, and 
that you and I should remain secure in the possession of our 


ts, our privil and our liberty. 
e ON the red blood of the supreme and holy sacrifices these 
men made the flowers of freedom spring. The spirit which actu- 
ated them has It inspired Jackson’s frontiersmen at 


never died. 
New Orleans, led the troops of Ransom as they stormed Chapul- 
tepec's Heights, walked ahead of Teddy“ Roosevelt's men as they 
. the hills of San Juan. It hovered over Grant and Lee 
and their embattled hosts in the fratricidal and deadly conflicts 


the heroes of Pershing's hosts as they rolled back the tide of 
German valor on the fields of France. 

So long as it—this spirit—shall be our guide and our inspira- 
tion our liberties will be secure. But today, as perhaps at no 
other time in the history of this land, can it be so truly said 
that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

We talk about liberty. It is a commonplace thing. One of those 
things which everyone takes for granted. We seldom stop to con- 
template and to consider what it is until it is lost. Do you 

that the Uberty which we enjoy but fail fully to appreciate 
as we should is the source, the mother of virtue, knowledge, 
wealth, national strength, and national independence? Liberty is 
to virtue what light is to color; to wealth what sunshine is to 
grain; to knowledge what eyes are to sight. She is the genius of 
invention, the brawn of national strength, and the spirit of na- 
tional independence. 

Where liberty rises there virtue grows, wealth increases, knowl- 
edge expands, invention multiples human powers, and in strength 
and spirit the freer nation rises among her neighbors as Saul 
amid his brethren, taller and fairer, Where liberty sinks or is 
lost, where the individual is swallowed up in the mass, there 
virtue fades, wealth diminishes, knowledge is forgotten, invention 
ceases, and the day is done. This is the story, incontrovertible, 
which the ages tell, if we listen. Hear this again, and now, and 
consider very seriously the fact that liberty came long centuries 
ago to a race of slaves crouching under Egyptian whips, brought 
them from the house of bondage, calloused them in the desert, 
and metamorphosed them into a race of conquerors. 

The spirit of the Mosaic law lifted these thinkers up to moun- 
taintops and sunlighted heights, where they beheld the unity of 
God, and their were inspired with the sublimest of thought. 

Liberty smiled on the Phoenician coast, and Phoenician wee 
passed the Pillars of Hercules to plow the uncharted seas, e 
shed her light on Greece, and marble grew to shapes of ideal 
beauty; words became the flaming instruments of subtlest 
thoughts, and born of her strength a power came forth that con- 
quered the world. 

Every nation’s history has enscrolled on its pages the same 
truths. The strength born of the Magna Carta won Crecy at 

It was the rebirth of freedom from the depotism of the 
Tudors that glorified the Elizabethan age, and the renaissance of 
liberty from the tyranny of the Stuarts E on the golden 
era of Victorian culture. And so, we might follow her down the 
years, reviving, restoring, renewing, encouraging, sustaining the 
enfranchisement of the people, with a power that in our homes 
has defied defeat. 

Let me tell you that those who undertake to criticize those of 


undertake 
of the crisis which confronts us, and W would straddle or evade 
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confronts themselves, or too indifferent to care. It cannot be 
„and it is just as open as any book to those who will see, 
that the liberty of the American people is 
It is as much in danger as it ever was in any war in which we 
ever participated, or has been of late in France or Germany, Italy, 
or Russia, or elsewhere. Those who do not 
sleep and will wake up to find they have lost their liberty in a 
night. It is not to be overlooked that history alien that those 


Mal ee Ken ee E EE TAA ee 
8 tread; and what disturbs me most is that we will not 
see 1 


So I ask you, Vermonters, to stop and to consider and to tell 


principles on which 3 country was 
founded, outworn, antiquated, and obstacles to popular govern- 
ment, for those very things are those which have saved to you 
up to date the liberties which you now enjoy, Those who de- 
nounce the carefully bunt guards which have been put about 
individual rights and liberties are only seeking privileges for 
themselves. 

The record of progress is found in the development of liberty 
under law, and if we understand what liberty means, and know 
what law is, we will haye none of the proposition to change your 
form of government. 

As Daniel Webster once said: “A call to citizenship is a call to 
the exercise of Mberty under law. A call to the limitation of 
liberty by law, and a call to the pursuit of justice, not only for 
one’s self but for others.” 

Every step which leads in a direction away from these funda- 
mental principles is a step toward a change in our form of gov- 
ernment, and such steps should not be tolerated, approved, or in- 
sofar as we are able to stop them, be permitted. need our 
opposition, not our acquiescence or passive —— if our Ameri- 
ean form of government is to be maintained and sustained. 

Every un-American doctrine which is proposed should be op- 
posed. There is no middle of the road. There is no neutral 
ground. You are either for America and for our democratic form 
of government or you are against it. There is no explanation and 
no excuse and no justification for any American to tolerate any 
proposition, however insidious, however rosy, looking toward or 
pointing to any fundamental and basic change in our form of 
government. 

Other nations have learned this lesson to their sorrow, why 
can’t we profit by their experience? The lesson is so plain that 
he who runs may read, if he be so inclined. 

The time has gone by when we can close our eyes, when we 
can safely, with e hopefulness and optimism, think “it 
will turn out all right.“ The fundamental grounds which underlie 
our whole Government and our national life cannot be attacked, 
cannot be denied, cannot be made light of without serious danger 
to our entire political fabric. 

Those who are urging, and are insidiously, if not openly recom- 
mending these changes, which I consider revolutionary, either 
know little, and care less, about recorded history of government 
and human society, or do not know that what they offer has 
since been discarded as outworn and old and rusty and ineffec- 
tive and disastrous governmentally. They are the reactionaries, 
not we. 

They contemplate and propose a change from a form of govern- 
ment which has offered a haven and resting pee to men of every 
race and every blood who have believed in liberty and who have 
sought and attained it here in America. 

I am opposed and always shall be opposed to any basic change 
in our democratic form of government. And if I may be so bold, 
I challenge you today as citizens to respond to the appeal of 
Abraham Lincoln, to “So dedicate yourselves to the great task 
of citizenship that this Nation under God shall have a new birth 
of freedom and that the Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

Today those same insidious forces liberty has fought so long, 
and which have but her destruction as their purpose, tg Be 
The clouds are again beginning to lower. Babylon, Persia yria, 
and all paseed into the pit and cavern of oblivion when 
the modicum of liberty their rulers allowed them was taken 
away. Rome flourished under the republic when liberty inspired 
the people, but with the coming of the empire at the time of the 
birth of Christ, the sappers and miners dug caves under . 
superstructure and the beauty and learning of Rome under the 
Yashings of regimentation, wasteful extravagance, and the deca- 
dence and moral disintegration of the emperors faded away. 
Why will we not learn the lesson history teaches? Once given a 
taste of liberty, the great multitude of common people will not 
3 surrender the prize. Beating with deathless pulsa- 
tions in human breasts is the yearning for a free home, a free 
speech, a free press, a freedom of religion. 

Liberty for oppressed peoples has been fought for by us Amer- 
icans in every war. We Rave fought to make men happy, and have 
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died to make men free. Let us retain our priceless heritage at 
all costs. Let us not be false to those great ideals for which our 
honored dead gave their very lives. 

In spite of all our blunders, with the help of the sacrifices of 
the sacred dead, we are still one Nation, inseparably united and 
unfettered by any foreign alliance. We have developed under our 
united flag the richest nation of all time, yet in which the 
humblest child may have his opportunity to achieve his destiny 
to the limit of his capacity. That is the ideal for which our 
heroes died: To give to every boy and girl and man and woman 
an equal opportunity in life. That we have such a Republic under 
our Constitution we owe to those who sleep on fame's eternal 
camping ground, where their silent tents are spread. 

We owe it to them and to their comrades on a hundred battle- 
fields who fought that men might be free to work out their 
destiny, that we have such a Republic under such a Constitution 
as is ours. 

So let us continue to build this Republic, which these soldiers, 
living and dead, preserved; build it in ever-widening circles of 
union, liberty, and freedom in order that here on this Western 
Hemisphere justice and equality may find sanctuary; that here 
the Constitution may be revered and enshrined; that here toler- 
ance and true fraternity may abound; that here may still abide 
the refuge for the weak and oppressed and shelter for the inno- 
cent. Here let this Republic stand, the symbol of intelligence, 
virtue, and righteousness, of honor and integrity, for all the 
centuries to come. 

Without these qualities all its wealth is chaff, all its majesty is 
but mockery, all its strength is sand, for when— 

“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart; 

Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
A humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet 
Lest we forget—lest we forget.” 


Fred M. Vinson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOBLE J. GREGORY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1938 


Mr. GREGORY. Mr. Speaker, I am very grateful for the 
opportunity to add to and to endorse the many well deserved 
and justified tributes paid to my colleague and my fellow 
Kentuckian, Frep Vinson. There is very little I might say 
about FreD Vinson which is not known by the Members of 
the House and all Kentuckians, and, therefore, my state- 
ment will be very brief. 

The record which Fren Vinson has made as a public 
servant is outstanding, and as an official he has followed a 
rule of loyalty alike to administrative endeavor as well as to 
the public welfare, and the record which he has made as a 
legislator speaks for itself. Few men in legislative halls have 
brought more honor to their native State than has this man, 
and all Kentucky rejoices in his appointment to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

Wein Kentucky who love him and who respect him bespeak 
for him a career in judicial circles even more brilliant than 
has been his career in legislative circles. With a keen and 
understanding mind, both as to human nature and as to the 
law of the land, FRED Vinson will make his mark in the 
judiciary. ; 

Accepting this position of great trust at this stage, he is 
at the point in life which enables him to look in either direc- 
tion with equal facility. He is sufficienily young that he is 
not bound to a prejudiced path by experience, and old 
enough to exercise sober judgment rather than be influenced 
by the impulses of youth. 

It has been particularly interesting to me as I have served 
with him in the House to note that all of his colleagues have 
been drawn sufficiently close to him by his sincerity and by 
his disarming personality to know him by his first name, and 
this. to me is a tribute within itself. It has been interesting 
to:me to see the new Members come into the House of Rep- 
resentatives and know him not only asa- man of power and 
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influence in the House but within a few short months know 
him and refer to him as Fred. 

It strikes me that Edgar A. Guest must have had in mind 
an individual like Fren Vinson when he wrote these lines: 
Acquaintance calls for dignity. You never really know 
The man on whom the terms of pomp you feel you must bestow. 
Professor William Joseph Wise may be your friend, but still 
You are not certain of the fact till you can call him Bill. 

But naera grow warm and lips grow kind, and all the shamming 
ends, 
When you are in the company of good old first-name friends. 


The Need and Market for Educational Motion 
Pictures—Such Pictures Essential to Make 
Democracy Dynamic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, May 24, I 
brought to the attention of the House the serious unem- 
ployment problem existing in the moving-picture industry 
and suggested that this very condition offered a splendid 
opportunity for the production by W. P. A. of moving pic- 
tures of an educational nature through the employment of 
unemployed actors and other workers in the industry. 

Such pictures need not compete in any way at all with 
commercial pictures. They could, however, fill a great need 
in the life of our country at present. All of us feel, I 
think, a need for a positive assertion of the democratic 
principle of American life. We are coming to realize that 
democracy is far, far more than the absence of dictatorial 
power, that it must be a positive, dynamic force. If we are 
to succeed in making it that, as we must, it is above all 
things important that the people of America have vividly 
portrayed to them the struggles of the people of the past 
that have made our Nation of today possible. It is impor- 
tant for them to understand not only the high drama of the 
acts of the great men and women whose names are recorded 
on the pages of history, but also to understand the acts of 
the great men and women whose names have not come down 
to us but who by the thousands and millions met America’s 
new problems with necessary new measures in the past his- 
tory of our country. 

Again, I believe we need to learn, as Americans, to care 
deeply about everything that goes now to make up our 
Nation, I think we need to learn to be positively hurt by 
the realization of the destruction and exhaustion of our 
Soils, to care about the forests we have left and to regard the 
waters of our Nation as the potential givers of life and 
power to future. generations. And I believe Americans in 
each ‘section of the Nation should be made far more familiar 
than they now are with the problems and life of the Ameri- 
cans of other sections. Finally, it is basically important to 
our democracy for the people of the Nation to know how 
their government actually works, where they can exercise a 
more constructive influence upon it; and something of the 
multitudinous ways in which that Government serves and 
must serve today the needs of the people. 

There is no way in which these things can be brought 
home to the American people so effectively as by visual edu. 
cation through moving pictures. T 


TURN UNEMPLOYMENT IN MOVING ‘PICTURES TO NATIONAL ADVANTAGE 


At the same time something must be done about the 
thousands of unemployed moving-picture workers. It is an 
inexcusable neglect of a great opportunity for our Nation 
to put them on direct. relief or some project where their 
talents and abilities cannot be used. - 
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WHAT ABOUT THE COST? 

The nonlabor cost of making pictures is unquestionably 
high. On the other hand, it is my belief that the whole cost 
can be met out of revenues derived from the rental of the 
films which might be produced and that this could be done 
without competing in any way with the commercial moving- 
picture business. 

FORUMS AND STUDY GROUPS AS OUTLET 

An excellent job has been done by the Office of Education 
in organizing public forums throughout the country. These 
forums have been most beneficial to the people of whole 
countries in developing a real understanding of the Nation’s 
problems. 

Why would it not be entirely possible for such forums and 
also other study groups organized through the efforts of the 
Office of Education to either buy cooperatively or lease 
motion-picture projectors and then pay a reasonable rental 
for the use of films produced by the Federal theater project 
under some such plan as I have suggested? The cost to 
each member would be small indeed compared to the ad- 
vantages to be gained for him, his group, and his Nation. In 
the course of time representatives of the forums and groups 
could be selected to manage the distribution of films and to 
make suggestions as to what subjects should be filmed next. 

As America faces, unafraid, the challenge of dictatorship, 
does it not behoove us to give thought to dramatizing some 
of these matters that should go to make up the mental 
equipment of every worth-while citizen of the Republic? 


Dedication of Memorial Tablet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, OF VERMONT, AT 
THE DEDICATION OF THE MEMORIAL TABLET, AT ENOS- 
BURG FALLS, VT., ON MAY 30, 1938 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address deliv- 
ered by me on Monday, May 30, at Enosburg Falls, on the 
occasion of the dedication of their memorial tablet: 

We have assembled here today to commemorate, and to establish 
with solemn rites, a perpetual and an enduring document of our 

an attestation of remembrance and a symbol ef the honor 
we feel and have for the patriotic deeds of those heroic men whose 
mames are on these S 


They but augment the deep and thoughts 
The world at last to freedom.” 


It is true that for those whose memory we honor, life’s fitful 
fever has ended. The foolish wrangle of the market and the 
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“The little green tents where the soldiers sleep, 
And the sunbeams play and the women weep, 
Are covered with flowers today; 
And between the tents walk the weary few 
Who were young and stalwart in sixty-two 
When they went to the war away. 


“The little green tents are built of sod, 

They are not long and they are not broad, 
But the soldiers have lots of room; 

For the sod is a part of the land they saved, 

When the flag of the enemy darkly waved, 
The signal of dole and doom. 


“The little green tent is a thing divine; 
The little green tent is a Nation's shrine, 
Where patriots kneel and pray; 
And the brave men left, so old, so few, 
Were young and stalwart in sixty-two, 
When they went to the war away.” 


Our heroes of the World War fought in a war to end war. And 
to the end that democracy might be once and for all, and forever, 
established; and in order that the world might be made safe for 
democracy, or so they thought and believed. And to that end they 
gave their lives on the altar of their conviction. All honor to 


It, however, has been well said that it is a prodigious task to lift 
a man—a community—to civilization. And it is no less difficult 
to keep them on the plane to which they have been elevated, for 
the temptation and disposition is to relapse, and the tendency is 
downward. Were we to stop the machinery of the courts and 
schools, and churches, for a single generation, the society which 
has been erected would tumble into the dust, and crumble into 
ruin. It requires an active, energetic cooperation and coalition of 
all the conservative elements in every day and generation, and in 
every age, to prevent sporadic, destructive, organic changes; to pre- 
serve life, liberty and , and the enjoyment of happiness 
against the assaults of the indolent and the vicious. 

On the other hand, no one can doubt that the general progress 
of the human race has been upward through the long, desolate trek 
of history—through all the seemingly endless and random 
gropings; among the turbulent chaos of wrong, injustice, crime, 
ignominy, disease, want, and wretchedness, the tribulations of the 
oppressed, the bloody exultations and triumphs of the tyrants, the 
tendency has been toward the right. Out of every conflict some 
man, or sect, or nation has emerged, with more privileges and larger 
opportunities, broader liberty, greater capacity for happiness. 

These United States of America are the exemplification of these 
facts, containing, as they do, 6 percent of the world’s area and 
7 percent of its population; consuming, as they do, 72 percent of 
the world’s silk, 69 percent of its petroleum, 56 percent of its rubber, 
53 percent of its tin, 48 percent of its copper, 31 percent of its coal, 
21 percent of its sugar, and comparable percentages of other com- 
modities. You know, this United States of ours owns 80 percent 
of the world's automobiles and 33 percent of its railroads; that we 
produced 70 percent of the world's oil, 60 percent of its wheat and 
:: ³ DES V eon ee 
and a 

Have you ever stopped to think that more than 60 percent of 
the world's banking facilities are in our hands? With our $60,000,- 
000,000 in deposits in the Nation’s banks, and with the purchasing 
power of our population greater than all of Europe, why, the fact 
is that no other country on earth has ever created, or can ever 
create, such a standard of living as we have enjoyed, and do now 
enjoy; and no other nation possesses “the resources and incentive, 
the ingenuity, and enthusiasm of the people. Nowhere, at any 
time, by any people, under any government, under any political 
system, have such strides been made” as we have made. Right here 
and now I would like to say that I find myself in substantial agree- 
ment with the statement recently made by Lawrence Dennis—to 


Peoples, 
prosper, finds support neither in history nor in logic, 
Granting the terrible uncertainty of the future, it seems obvi- 


world war. 
If we ever have learned from experience, which I 
sometimes — MS know very well that there must be no 
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change the opinion of the victim or the vanquished! These are 
trite, but nevertheless, true sayings, as axiomatic as that the 
sun rises and sets. But do we take notice of them? There is 
always a struggle going on between two hostile and enduring 
forces, and it will continue until one or the other is superlatively 
supreme, and the other substantially annihilated. It will continue 
until, by all Peds of doubt, it is settled, for all time, that 
life is sacred, li secure; until the opportunities for knowledge 
and the acquisition thereof are as universally diffused as the 
desire to know, and the pursuit of happiness as unlimited as the 
capacity to enjoy. 

To the realization of these ideals, and the consummation thereof, 
these men whose memories we honor, gave their services and their 
lives, and to them and to these ideas and ideals, honoring our- 
pees by honoring them, we dedicate today these memorial 

blets. 


Agricultural Situation in Georgia, 1932-37 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 
IN GEORGIA, 1932-37 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Recor a comparative study 
of the agricultural situation in Georgia from 1932 to 1937, 
inclusive. 

There being no objection, the comparative study was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AGRICULTURAL ADJUST- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION, DIVISION OF INFORMATION 


I. COMPARISON OF DATA 


Farm cash income in Georgia, which was $64,473,000 in 1932, 
totaled $157,894,000 in 1937 after having risen to a peak of $162,- 
937,000 in 1936. It increased 145 percent from 1932 to 1937. 
Indications are for an income for 1938 considerably lower than 
in 1937. Of the 1936 income, $6,787,000 was in Government pay- 
ments to farmers. Such payments amounted to $10,030,000 in 
1937. 

FARM CASH INCOME, PRICES, AND PURCHASING POWER 


For the United States as a whole farm cash income during the 
years 1932-37 has been as follows: 


Calendar year 


States, cash income began to 
fell below the 1936 level. 
Farm income was nearly twice as large in 1937 as in 1932, but 
it was considerably below the 1929 figure of $10,479,000,000, the 
t income on record. 
From 1929 to 1932 both farm income and prices paid by farm- 
ers declined sharply, but farm income declined more. Conse- 


drop off more than seasonally and 


Because farm income statistics collected and maintained by the 
Department of Agriculture are being revised, figures for Georgia 
given in this pamphlet are not always strictly comparable. The 
1936 and 1937 figures are on a calendar-year basis, as are all figures 

n livestock and livestock products, while crop figures for years 
before 1936 are for the most part on a crop-year basis, 
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quently, in 1932 farmers were able to purchase only about 69 

t as many goods and services as in 1929. From 1932 to 
1937 both farm income and prices paid by farmers increased, but 
farm income made the greater advance. As a result, in 1937 
farmers were able to buy about as much of the things they 
needed as in 1929. 

United States farm prices generally increased 86 percent in 1937 
as compared with 1932, rising early in 1937 to double their 1932 
level. At the low point in March 1933 they were 55 percent of 
pre-war. In ape ye 1937 they reached their post-depression peak 
at 131 percent of pre-war. 

Although the prices of things farmers buy rose considerably 
during the 1932-37 period, the exchange value per unit of farm 
products increased from an average of 61 percent of the pre-war 
level in 1932 to 93 percent of that level for the year 1937. At 
the depression low in February 1933 the unit exchange value of 
farm products was just half of what it had been before the war. 
At the post-depression peak in January 1937, when farm prices 
were at their highest, the exchange value was 101 percent of 
pre-war. 

For the country as a whole, the decline in farm real-estate values 
came to an end in the year ending March 1933 after continuing 
unbroken for more than a decade. In that year farm real estate 
was worth about 73 percent of its pre-war value. In the year end- 
ing March 1937—the fourth consecutive year of increase—it rose 
to 85 percent of pre-war. During the period 1933-37 the South 
Atlantic States showed the largest increase, 30 percent, of any 
major geographic region of the country. The improved farm real- 
estate situation in the country as a whole since 1933 is also reflected 
in the sharp decrease in forced farm sales and the noticeable up- 
turn in voluntary sales. Forced sales through foreclosure and 
other causes declined from 54.1 per thousand farms in the year 
ending March 1933 to 22.4 per thousand for the year ending March 
1937. Voluntary sales and trades of farms during the same period 
rose from 16.8 per thousand farms to 31.5 per thousad. 


GEORGIA’S PART IN THE NATIONAL GAIN 


The extent of change in the economic situation of Georgia 
farmers during the period from 1932 to 1937 is indicated by the 
greatly increased income from the leading farm commodities pro- 
duced in the State. 

Cash income from cotton (seed and lint) rose from $31,502,000 
in 1932 to $82,021,000 in 1936, an increase of 160 percent. The 1937 
income was $71,791,000, d somewhat from the 1936 peak. 
The 1936 and 1937 income figures include no Government pay- 
ments. 

Cash income of tobacco growers in Georgia in 1932 was $1,415,000. 
In 1936 it Jumped to $17,600,000, exclusive of Government pay- 
ments, but declined to $14,400,000 in 1937. From the 1932 low to 
the 1936 peak the increase amounted to 1,244 percent. 

Peanut growers in the State also profited greatly by increased 
cash returns. For 1932 their cash income was only $2,942,000. In 
1936 it aggregated $11,500,000, declining to $9, 950,000 in 1937, ex- 
clusive of Government payments. The increase from 1932 to 1936 
amounted to $8,558,000, or 291 percent. 

Georgia livestock raisers’ cash income also improved consid- 
erably from 1932 to 1937. Income from hogs more than tripled, 
rising from $2,832,000 for 1932 to $10,265,000 for 1937. Income from 
cattle and calves increased by $3,505,000 in 1937, compared with 
1932, 

Cash income from other Georgia farm products showed upturns 
in 1936 as compared with that in 1932. Income from peaches rose 
from $898,000 to $6,200,000. That from wheat increased 291 per- 
cent, or by $707,000. That from corn doubled, Jumping from $1,- 
005,000 to $2,100,000. For these three Georgia commodities as a 
whole, 1937 income was off somewhat from that in 1936. 

Price changes from 1932 to 1936 on the leading farm commodities 
produced in the State, which brought about a considerable share 
of the increased income indicated above, are shown in table I. 
FABLE I n prices received by cones J farmers for com- 

modities listed on dates specified 


Commodity Unit 1932 
$1. 04 
. 1.09 
- 60 
S 1. 20 
8 125 
2.73 32. 86 
Hundredweight. — 3.65 8. 20 
Hundredweight...| 2.75 4.05 
4.05 5. 30 
. 122 -166 
.2¹ 2. 
15 2 
154 2 
7 1. 40 
74 00 
113 .213 
.015 - 036 


FARM REAL-ESTATE VALUES UP 


Along with rising farm income, Georgia farm real-estate values 
have mounted and taxes have declined. The decline in value of 


farm real estate, which began in 1921, halted for the first time in 
the year ending March 1933, when it stood at a low of 57 percent 
of pre-war. From this low the estimated value per acre rose for 
the fourth consecutive year to 79 percent of pre-war for the year 
ending March 1937. Georgia farmers as a whole, therefore, found 
their real estate worth about 39 percent more early in 1937 than in 
the first í of 1933. 

Fewer farmers were forced into sales or transfers of their 
lands and more were able to make voluntary transactions. The 
number of forced farm sales per thousand declined from 48.6 for the 
year ending March 1933 to 13.8 for that ending in March 1937. 
Voluntary sales and trades during the same period more than 
doubled, increasing from 16.2 to 34.6 per thousand. 

Bankruptcies among farmers in the United States numbered 2,479 
in the year ending June 80, 1937, according to an analysis by the 
Bureau of Economics based on reports to the Attorney 
General. This number represented a 58-percent decrease from the 
5,917 bankruptcies in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. In 
Geo: during this period they dropped from a total of 124 to 64. 

In 1932 taxes on Georgia farm real estate stood at $1.79 per $100 
of value. By 1936 they had fallen to $1.17 per $100 of value. Fig- 
ures for 1937 are not yet available. Taxes averaged 22 cents per 
acre in 1936, compared with 30 cents in 1930 and 26 cents in 1932. 

FARM WAGE RATES HIGHER 


Wage earners on Georgia farms, as well as landlords and tenants, 
found their income during this period increasing. On April 1, 
1933, the average monthly farm wage rate per person with board 
was $6.75. Four years later it was $12.50, having advanced 85 
percent above the 1933 level. x 

II. AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS THE BASIS 


The production-adjustment programs of the A. A. A., with other 
recovery measures, were the basis for the marked agricultural 
change from 1933 to 1937. 

Under these programs 392.142 crop-adjustment contracts from 
Georgia farmers were accepted by the A. A. A. Of these contracts, 
342,658 were cotton contracts, 27,901 tobacco, 19,122 peanut, 1,357 
corn-hog, 1,011 cane sirup, and 93 wheat. 

Under the terms of these contracts Georgia farmers shifted many 
acres from the production of soil-depleting cash crops, in which 


adjusting production to effective demand. It was recognized from 
the start that relieving a portion of the farm land from the soil- 
exhausting burden of surplus crop production offered a chance to 
put this land to soil-conserving uses which farm specialists for 
meny years had been advocating. 


mitted by the Secretary of Agriculture or his authorized agent.“ 
Food and feed crops for home use were authorized on rented acres 
in the South, because it was recognized that the standard of farm 
11 in that region, which contains half of the farm population 
of the country, might thereby be improved. The tobacco 
ed similar provisions. 

In the 1934 crop year, the first in which adjustment programs 

iperation, the Nation’s farmers agreed to shift their 

production on nearly 36,000,000 acres, or one-ninth of all the culti- 
vated land in the country. Farmers in shifted more than 
1,231,000 acres from corn, wheat, cotton, and tobacco. Of the 
36,000,000 shifted acres in the United States, about one-third was 
put in pasture or meadow crops, and one-third into emergency 
forage crops and crops that supplied food and feed for home use. 
The remaining one-third was fallowed to conserve moisture and 
control weeds, planted to farm wood lots, or left idle. The acreage 
left idle was very small. 

Adjustment measures were undertaken only after cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, and corn-hog producers had indicated their approval by 
means of democratic referendums. 

Three referendums on crop-adjustment measures were held among 
Georgia farmers. 

In October 1934 corn-hog farmers voted on an adjustment 
program for 1935. In this referendum 228 producers favored a 
1935 program, whereas 2 opposed. A referendum was held Decem- 
ber 14, 1934, on the application of the Bankhead Act to the 
1935-36 crop year. In 146,346 votes were cast, with 
126,974, or 86.8 percent, in favor of continuing the act. Georgia 
growers of flue-cured tobacco, controlling 77,900 acres of land in 
this crop, voted 91 percent of their land, under the provisions of 
the Kerr-Smith Act in December 1934, with 98.4 percent of the 
voted land in favor of the application of the tax in 1935. On 
October 26, 1935, corn-hog producers voted on whether they 
favored a corn-hog program for 1936. Of the 1,058 producers vot- 
ing, all but 84 favored a 1936 program. 

The result of these A. A. A. programs and of the droughts of 
1934 and 1936 was to reduce price-depressing surpluses of most 


con- 
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— farm commodities to approximately normal carry-over 
levels. 


Carry-over of major farm commodities 


Commodity Date and unit 


Aug. 1; 1,000 bales (478-pound bales) _- 235 
July 1; million bushels. 2 * 103 
Oct. 1; million bushels_ 66 
Million 3 2,026 
Aug. 1; million — 1 234 
Hogs on farms] Jan. 1 (of follo year) 1,000 bead. 44,418 


1 World carry-over of American cotton. 

3 Crop — flue-cured tobacco, July-June; Maryland tobacco, beginning Jan. 1 

to fol 3 production; all other types, October-September, farm sales weight. 
leaned rice. 


Under the adjustment programs through December 31, 1937, 
rental-benefit, price-adjustment, and pool and option payments to 
Georgia cotton growers totaled $38,547,101.59. Rental-benefit pay- 
ments to producers of other commodities were tobacco, $2,695,- 
073.38; peanuts, $1,088,483.96; corn-hogs, $302,434.72; wheat, 
$25,120.70; and sugarcane, $174,313.69. 


III. THe Som CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Because the national economic emergency of 1932-33 was due 
largely to burdensome surpluses of farm commodities, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933 had emphasized production control 
as a means of restoring farm purchasing power and thereby reliev- 
ing the emergency. By 1936 farm purchasing power, based on 
cash income from marketings, was about 40 percent greater than 
for 1932. Because of the adjustment programs and two severe 
droughts, surpluses had been considerably reduced. This lessen- 
ing of the emergency and the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Hoosac Mills case on January 6, 1936, which invalidated the A. A. A. 
production-control programs, paved the way for a long-time soil- 
conservation program. This program was based on the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, approved February 29, 
1936, which emphasized soil conservation rather than production 
adjustment. 


THE 1936 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

About 4,000,000 farmers in all parts of the Nation, members 
of about 2,700 county conservation associations, participated in 
the 1936 agricultural conservation program. Under this program 
two types of payments were offered to farmers for positive per- 
formance in conserving and improving their farm land. Soil- 
conserving payments were made for shifting acreage from soil- 
depleting to soil-conserving crops in 1936. Soil-building payments 
were made for 1936 seedings of soil-building crops and for ap- 
proved soil-building practices. 

Sixty-six percent, or about 286,179,000 acres, of the total crop- 
land in the United States was covered by applications for payments 
under the 1936 program. 

About 31,444,000 acres were diverted from soil-depleting crops 
either as a direct result of the program, or because drought had 
destroyed established acreages of soil-depleting crops, Of this di- 
verted acreage, about 68.3 percent was diverted from general crops, 
30 percent from cotton, 1.2 percent from tobacco, and 0.4 percent 
from peanuts. 

Soil-building practices were carried out on about 53,000,000 
acres. Legumes and legume mixtures, permanent pasture, green- 
manure and cover crops were newly seeded on 43,963,000 acres. 
Fertilizer and lime applications were made to 3,247,000 acres. 
Terracing, contour furrowing, protected summer fallow, and other 
mechanical erosion controls and miscellaneous soil-building prac- 
tices were put into effect on 5,604,000 acres. 

Payments for soil-co and soil-improving practices under 
the 1936 program totaled $376,097,826, of which $23,171,053 went 
for county expenses. 

In Georgia about 230,000 farmers, o into 158 county as- 
sociations, participated in the 1936 program. Of the total Georgia 
cropland, about 70 percent, or 7,598,914 acres, was covered by appli- 
cations for payments. The acreage diverted from soil-depleting 
crops (894,851 from cotton, 51,050 from peanuts, 11,526 from to- 
bacco, and 3,983 from other crops) totaled 961,410 acres. Soil- 
building practices were put into effect on about 1,478,500 acres, as 
follows: New seedings of legumes and legume mixtures, perennial 
grasses for pasture, and green-manure crops, 1,417,538 acres; fer- 
tilizer and lime applications, 11,350 acres; forest tree plantings, 
4,332 acres; terracing and subsoil breaking, 45,335 acres. 

For their positive soil-conserving and soil-building performances 
in this connection, Georgia farmers participating in the 1936 pro- 
gram received $11,434,234 in conservation payments, including 
county association expenses. 


IV. Tue A. A. A. or 1938 


It became clearly evident in late 1937 that measures for evening 
out violent fluctuations in supplies and prices of farm products 
and in the incomes and buying power of farmers, were necessary 
in addition to the soil measures of the 1936 and 1937 
programs, 


r 
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Production of most im t farm crops in 1937 was the 
greatest in the history of the country. As these crops were 
harvested and marketed, prices declined 

In January 1937 farm prices were at their post-depression peak 
of 31 percent above the pre-war level. The per unit exchange 
value of farm products generally was slightly above that of pre- 
war days, the ratio of prices received to prices paid standing at 
101 percent of the August 1909 to July 1914 average. Surpluses of 
most basic commodities had largely disappeared. 

As crop reports in the spring and summer began to reveal the 
prospects for record-breaking crops, however, farm prices began to 
fall. In April they were 130 percent of pre-war. By June they 
had declined to 124 percent of that level, and by September to 118 
percent. In December they stood at 104 ‘cent. 

The December crop report revealed the total 1937 farm output as 
the largest on record. Production of grains, meat animals, poul- 
try products, and tobacco was less than it had been in some 
interim years, but production of fruits, vegetables, truck crops, 
cotton, and poultry products topped all former figures. As these 
large crops moved to market, prices dropped rapidly. By February 
1938 they were only 97 percent of pre-war, having declined 26 
percent from their January 1937 level. The unit exchange value 
of farm products had declined by nearly one-fourth in little over 
& year’s time. 

Trend of prices of Georgia's leading farm products under these 

cumstances is shown below: 

TABLE Il.—Average prices received by Georgia farmers for com- 
modities listed on dates specified 


$1. 25 $1.10 
-99 -66 
72 60 
1.30 1.25 
.13 . 087 
40. 00 22. 00 
8. 20 6. 80 
4.10 4.60 
5. 00 5.70 
154 163 
27 24 
2 25 
272 199 
1.30 90 
85 80 
Bg ee Detach aa Oo Š 2 036 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, approved by e 
President on February 16, strengthens and continues the 
tural conservation programs, which are open to participation by 
all farmers in the United States. 

In addition, it supplements these programs with measures for 
helping farmers to stabilize their production, marketing, prices, 
and income. It provides assistance for producing farm commodi- 
ties in quantities adequate to meet all requirements of domestic 
consumption and desirable exports and to establish and maintain 
larger reserve supplies tham have ordinarily been maintained in 
past years. It includes loans to make it possible for farmers to 
carry over from good years the surplus supplies for use in bad 
years. Finally, it provides mechanisms which are designed to 
enable farmers to regulate the movement of farm crops to market 
and to prevent dumping excessive goer on overloaded markets 
to cause price collapse and severe drops in farmers’ income. 


The Wage and Hour Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, OF 
LOUISIANA, JUNE 5, 1938 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on the wage and 
hour problem delivered by my colleague [Mr. ELLENDER] over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System on June 5, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the Congress of the United States has not 
been confronted in many years with a subject that discloses more 
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difficult and complex problems than those involved in the wage 
and hour legislation which is now before conferees of the House 
and of the Senate. I doubt if more controversial legislation has 
ever been presented to the Congress at any time. Bé that as it 
may, the present-day necessity for such legislation has been 
brought about by the same forces and for the same reasons that 
moved the Congress to take similar steps in aid of the underprivi- 
leged of the country during the last two decades. 

Because the powerfully rich interests were able to induce Con- 
gress to grant them special privileges by way of the tariff during 
the early years of our country, it became necessary in later years 
to establish the United States Tariff Commission, the chief purpose 
of that Commission being to equalize tariffs as far as possible and 
thereby to some extent relieve the burdens of the masses. When 
taxes on the workingman and farmer became oppressive and more 
funds were necessary for operating the Government, a graduated 
income tax was placed on the statute books so as to force those 
who were able to pay to contribute their just share in support of 
the Government. Because absolute control of our money system 
had been vested in Wall Street, to the detriment of the farmers 
and of the small industries of our Nation, who were almost bled 
to death by high interest rates, it became necessary for the Fed- 
eral Government to create the Federal Reserve m and the 
farm-loan banks, thereby causing a more even w of money. 
The Federal Reserve System saved the country from financial ruin 
and may be referred to as the greatest piece of constructive states- 
manship of the century. Big business was in absolute control of 
our country, and the Federal Trade Commission was established by 
the Wilson administration so as to insure fair competition and in 
order to protect small business from the merciless tactics of the 
industrial giants. Whereas that legislation has accomplished some 
benefits for the masses, more legislation is necessary in order to 
further curb monopolistic tendencies, 

Years ago labor was oppressed because of the unfair treatment 
accorded it by big business, and the Clayton Act was placed on 
the statute books so as to permit labor to organize. Notwith- 


legislate in behalf of the laboring man. No matter what reform 
laws were enacted for the benefit of labor, some industries tried 
to circumvent the spirit of the law, and they succeeded to a great 
extent. Thus more and more legislation became necessary, until 
finally the Wagner National Labor Relations Act was put into 
effect. That act gives to labor broad power in its dealings with 
employers, and recognizes the right of collective bargaining and 
provides protection for the laboring man’s rights. The Wagner 
Act serves that class of labor which can effectively organize itself 
because of the nature and location of the trades and occupations. 
But it offers no relief to the many laborers who are unable, be- 
cause of economic and other reasons, from organizing and demand- 
ing just treatment from their employers. 

The hearings held last year on the wage and hour bill before a 
joint Senate and House committee disclosed facts and conditions 
that make a wage and hour law necessary. Since some indus- 
tries will not act fairly with labor, they must be forced in line, 
as it were. I dislike Government interference with private industry, 
in any way, shape, or form, but when some of the privileged 
few take advantage of the helpless, I ask, what else can be done 
in aid of these unfortunate people except to call in the strong 
arm of the law? 

Our purpose in enacting a wage and hour law is to take care 
of and protect, as far as is possible, the vast number of employees 
engaged in yarious occupations scattered in every nook and corner 
of our country who somehow cannot effectively be organized to 
bargain collectively with their employers. Such employees are at 
the mercy of their employers and must accept whatever wages are 
offered them. They receive as little as $3 per week in some locali- 
ties to as much as $14 per week in other localities, doing the same 
kind of work. Some of these employees are children under the 
age of 12, and it was testified that in many cases the wages paid 
were not sufficient to afford a bare existence. It was shown that 
in many instances practically the entire family had to work to 
provide sufficient money for a bare existence for the family. Time 
will not t me to recite more details of this nature, but I am 
of the opinion that a case for wage and hour legislation has been 
made, and I stand ready and willing to enact a workable bill. 

The conferees have for consideration two bills, one passed by 
the Senate and another by the House, whose philosophies of opera- 
tion and enforcement are as far removed as the poles. Both bills 
seek to accomplish the same objective, insofar as wages and hours 
are concerned; that is, a minimum wage of 40 cents per hour and 
a maximum workweek of 40 hours. The House bill proposes a 
floor of 25 cents per hour, to become effective 120 days after the 
enactment of the bill, and thereafter to increase by 5 cents per 
hour for each year, until the maximum of 40 cents per hour is 


As to hours, the House bill proposes a ceiling of 44 hours per 
week, which is to be decreased each year by 2 hours per week until 
the minimum of 40 hours per week is attained. The bill provides 
for no administrative agency, no flexibility, no differentials, but 
simply a set minimum wage and maximum hour scale, fixed = 
statute. Should that bill be enacted the Secretary of Labor 
empowered to determine the relation of the various industries = 
commerce. If the Secretary finds that the activities of any industry 


our 
maximum workweek of 40 hours. But imstead of fixed wages and 
bill attaining the goal set. 

fixes no floor for wages or ceiling for hours. It creates a board, 
of five members, who shall be appointed by the 

President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 


serves a good purpose in attempting to bring labor and industry 
on common ground so that each can study the problem of the other. 
The Board cannot consider wages and hours except within the 
Jurisdiction fixed in the bill; that is, a minimum wage of 40 cents 
per hour and a maximum workweek of 40 hours, In declaring such 
minimum wages and maximum workweek, it shall consider, among 
other relevant circumstances, the following: Cost of living; trans- 

tion costs and freight rates; local economic conditions; the 

and fair value of the service if no contract for the amount of 
C 
work of like or comparable character by collective labor agreements 
negotiated between and employees by representatives of 
their own choosing; the wages paid and hours established for work 
of like or comparable character by employers who voluntarily main- 
tain minimum-wage and maximum-hour standards tn the occupa- 


@ficiency, and well-being of the employee; the number of persons 
available for employment in the occupation to be subject to the 
order establishing such maximum workweek. 
The policy of the Senate bill is to maintain, so far as and as 
rapidly as is economically feasible, minimum-wage and maximum- 
standards, at levels consistent with health, efficiency, — 


ng 
employment. Under the conditions I have just stated, and by 
adhering to the policy written in the act, the Board has the power 
to raise wages and lower hours of work per week, within the limits 
heretofore mentioned. The bill further provides for a review by 
the courts as to any orders issued by the Board affecting wages 
and hours. For violation of the act the penalties are the same 
as those contained in the House bill, 

Time will not permit me to detail other provisions of the acts, 
such as child labor, exemptions, etc, and I feel confident that 
will have no difficulty in reaching a compromise 
ts. But as to the differences in the general pro- 

is as I have outlined, I can vision much 
difficulty. Speaking for myself, I am unalterably to the 
Congress fixing a rigid and inflexible scale for wages and hours. 
I doubt the constitutional authority of the Congress to fix the 
same rate per hour and the same number of work-hours per 


i 


others; some would be able to withstand the shock, whereas others 
would haye to close their doors. Were the latter to occur, then 
it would undoubtedly lead to a curtailment of the workers’ op- 
portunity for employment and a deprivation of property without 
due process of law. 

‘Should Congress be empowered to fix wages and hours, then I 
fear that politics will be the governing factor rather than eco- 
It will destroy collective bargaining and there will 
eventually be mo more use for labor organizations. Why should 
an employee pay dues to a tabor union of from $12 to $50 per 
service from the Congress? 


i 
3 
3 


of our laws are executed either by individuals 
. I grant that some boards are at times arbi- 
trary, but = in all, I believe the method is conducive to good 
gove: 


I favor differentials, not so much because of the cost of living, 
but because of other economic differentials that exist throughout 
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section has grown rich by converting the raw, unprotected prod- 
ucts of other sections into finished commodities and selling 
them on a protected 8 

I do not mean to be sectional, but when such conditions exist, 
how can all indusries, no matter where located, be placed on the 
same footing? Stop and think of this: The rate of $1.12 buys 
200 miles of transportation in southern territory, and the rate of 
$1.09 buys 400 miles of transportation in northern territory. In 
other words, a dollar will buy twice as much transportation in the 
North as in the South. 

From Atlanta, Ga. to Chicago, 731 miles, the shipper must pay 
the first-class rate of $2.10. From New York to Š 
miles, the shipper pays 61.67. The Atlanta shipper suffers a dis- 
advantage of 43 cents per 100 pounds in spite of his advantage 
in distance of 59 miles. 

From Atlanta to Louisville, 449 miles, the shipper pays $1.66. 
From New York to Louisville, 852 miles, or nearly twice the dis- 
a DA ˙ hee Soke T 

Let us wipe out these differentials, and I will not raise my voice 
for different rates of pay per hour and different hours per work- 
week, as between the North and the South, or, in fact, in any 
part of the country. 

The N. R. A. recognized differentials. The W. P. A. administers 
under differentials. In Northern and Western States the W. P. A. 
rate of pay is from $40 to $94 per month; North Central States 
from $32 to $79 per month; and Southern States, from $21 to 
$75 per month. 

I quote from President Roosevelt's message to the Congress of 
January 3, 1938: 

“No reasonable person seeks a complete uniformity in wages 
in every part of the United States; nor does any reasonable person 
seek an immediate and drastic change from the lowest pay to the 
highest pay. We are seeking, of course, only legislation to end 
starvation wages and intolerable hours; more desirable wages are 
and should continue to be the product of collective bargaining.” 

I concur in those views. 


John Brown University Commencement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HATTIE W. CARAWAY 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


ADDRESS BY JESSE H. JONES AT JOHN BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK., MAY 12, 1938 


Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable Jesse H. Jones, chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, at the com- 
mencement exercises of the John Brown University, Siioam 
Springs, Ark., on May 12, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


No invitation to speak has ever come to me that I appreciate 
more than the invitation from my friend and your friend, Rev. 
John E. Brown, to address the 14th graduating class, the student 
body, the faculty. and friends of John Brown University. 

There are greater schools and greater universities than John 
Brown’s, but there is none with a finer purpose or relatively 
greater achievements. 

Twenty years ago when Brother Brown outlined to me his dream 
for this school, and this kind of scheol, and told me that he felt 
impelled to undertake it as his life’s work, I admired his courage 
and ested his desire to follow what he felt to be a call from 
God, but did not have his vision. I have watched his career and 
his progress in this enterprise with unusual interest. 

I have seen as much of him in the 27 years of our acquain- 
tanceship and fri as has been possible for two busy men. 
I value his counsel as a practical man, as well as a preacher, and 
have said on many occasions that I have never known a man 
more completely and effectively to consecrate his life to God's 
work than John Brown. He is still a young man, and I predict 
E tors 8 iwit Ot tise koonei. 

ucators, as as a grea er gospel. 

I like the principles of John Brown University because they 
I believe that everyone should have to 

or 
at 
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I believe the education of every boy should include that he 
learn to work with his hands as well as his mind, and that every 
girl should learn to make a home, even though she prepares for 
a business or professional career. 

To know that you are able to make a living on your own with- 
out the assistance of family or friends, that you can meet your 
fellows on a basis of complete equality, is a great asset. 

The fact that you do not have rich parents, or money, to fall 
back on gives you strength and whets your determination. It is 
à great satisfaction to know that, if necessary, you can swim. So 
I believe in the principles and purposes of this university, and 
share your pride in it, particularly its wholesome surroundings 
here in the beautiful Ozarks and the hardy American stock from 
which you come. 

I should like to impress upon you that when you leave this uni- 
versity with your degree, you are qualified to take positions of 
responsibility and to think out the problems that will confront you. 
You will need the counsel of your elders, the benefit of their 
experience and all that, but in the last analysis we all have to 
make our own decisions. Relying upon the advice of others will 
not be a sufficient alibi when things go wrong. I would never 
counsel boldness in youth, neither would I encourage timidity. 
Politeness always, and deference toward older people. 

Try never to get out of your character. If you have a tenor 
“voice, don’t try to sing bass; and if you are not an expert mathe- 
matician, don't try to argue with Einstein. Be yourself and you 
will get along best, but don’t be afraid that you can’t hoe your 
own row just because you are young. 

We have only to look back upon the history of our country, 
the men who won our independence and framed our Constitution 
and wrote our laws, to recognize that young men are capable of 
leadership. It is only necessary to read the roster of successful 
men and women to know that success depends upon individual 
effort and application, and that favorable environment and a 
springboard in life are not ‘essential. 

True, the same opportunity does not knock at everyone’s door, 
but success is relative and, I would emphasize, is not measured by 
the accumulation of wealth. Many who achieve fame also acquire 
wealth. Many do not. Neither is necessary for a successful life. 
Good citizenship is the true measure. 

Everyone cannot achieve fame, although all can strive to con- 
tribute something to their generation. George Westinghouse gave 
us the air brake without which railroad trains could not well 
operate. Samuel Morse gave us the telegraph. Alexander Graham 
Bell, the telephone. James Watt, the locomotive. Robert Fulton, 
the steamboat. Edison, the electric light. Marconi, the wireless, 
from which radio developed. I doubt that anything in the early 
environment of either of these spurred them on to their great 
accomplishments, or that wealth was their objective. 

When as a machinist Henry Ford was tinkering with his two- 
cylinder gasoline engine, he could not possibly have foreseen the 
development of the automobile, and that it would revolutionize 
land transportation. 

Few of our Presidents have been men of any considerable means. 
In fact, the great majority of them accumulated very little prop- 
erty, and few men in public life accumulate wealth, We have 
had no more powerful figure in the Congress of the United States 
than the late Senator Joe T. Robinson, He influenced men by the 
sheer force of his character. 

I would remind you young ladies that we have half a dozen 
women in Congress. They are the peers of their associates and 
include your own twice-elected Senator HATTIE CARAWAY, Mary 
Norton, of New Jersey, 14 years a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is chairman of the all-important Committee on 
Labor; and Frances Perkins is in the President’s Cabinet. Flor- 
ence Allen is a United States circuit judge, sitting in Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky. I might also mention Maude Royden, one 
of England's great preachers, and Mme. Curie, who had an equal 
share with her husband in the discovery of radium. 

One of the ablest men I ever knew started as office boy in a 
bank after leaving the farm. He rose to be head of a very large 
institution while yet a young man, and in all the different steps 
of advancement he told me that he gave up each job with great 
reluctance, notwithstanding the next one was a promotion, He 
loved his work and did it well, whatever the job. 

The life of Walter Chrysler, recently published in the Saturday 
Evening Post, gave a most interesting account of a restless, deter- 
mined youngster who started with no advantages except good 
heritage and a sound body and mind. The Fisher brothers, the 
great automobile-body builders in Detroit, were good carpenters 
and cabinetmakers. They acquired both fame and fortune 
through working with their hands as well as their heads. There 
are many just as interesting careers, and each can be attributed 
to work and perseverance and a willingness to match wits with 
the other fellow. 

Preaching and teaching are our two highest callings. The out- 
standing men and women in these professions, past and present, 
are too numerous to attempt to name even a few. Next to mother 
and father, the teacher has the greatest responsibility in giving 
us the right sort of start. 

The world seems to be going through an unusually disturbing 
cycle in the past 25 years, although civilization has had many 
distressing periods. We in the United States have made great 
advances but have had a full share of ups and downs in our 150 
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It is a commentary that with a country replete 
with the bounties of a generous nature, where we can produce 
more of everything than we need, working part time; we are un- 
able to adjust our affairs so as to avoid depressions and their 
accompanying rancor. 

You graduates may be entering your independent state at none 
too convenient a time insofar as ease and comfort go. As in the 
case of many other college graduates in the last decade, you may 
not be able to grab off a good job for the asking. But you should 
not be discouraged. There is always work for the industrious, 
the man or woman who is not too choosey as to the job he starts 
with. The point is, get a job as soon as you can and put your 
whole heart in it. If necessary, find one more to your liking 
later on, but try to measure up to the first one you get. 

Most of you come from the Southwest, from Arkansas, Missouri, 
Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma, States so similar in interests 
that no economic boundaries separate them. Having some knowl- 
edge Ae igi ago in iy cider as a whole, it is my opinion that 
no on o coun offers as great opportuniti resent 
and future, as this, our own section. á 3 

And no part of the country so badly needs young people to do 
its work now, and to train for leadership in solving its problems of 
the future. This great Southwest will need pioneers in the 40's, 
50's, and 60’s of this century as badly as it did in the same years 
a century ago. Not pioneers to clear the wilderness, but pioneers 
to develop and use the great natural resources that are here, 

No primrose path of ease stretches out before you. The future 
is uncertain; but the future has always been uncertain. Cer- 
tainty is something men seek but never find. Even if you stay 
here in the Southwest, as I hope you will, because I think it is the 
land of greatest opportunity, your welfare is largely dependent 
upon the welfare of the rest of the Nation and of the world. 

The South and Southwest are becoming more and more indus- 
trialized, and the future will see a better balance between industry 
and agriculture, but it will never become economically self- 
sufficient. Arkansas must buy from Wisconsin the things Wis- 
consin can best produce, and sell to Wisconsin the things Ar- 
kansas can best produce. 

Narrow sectionalism happily has disappeared. When you can 
put your family in an automobile and reach any point in the 
United States in a few days, and enjoy the outing, we all become 
neighbors. 

You have been taught here to take an interest in your Gov- 
ernment, local, State, and National. You should want to do your 
full share in supporting your Government, and not expect it to 
support you, 

It is axiomatic that our Nation’s future depends upon the 
quality of our people. The rank and file ultimately determine its 
policies. Schools like John Brown University, which teach self- 
reliance and the responsibilities of citizenship, are the hope of 
democracy. 

How much the future of the South and the Southwest is de- 
pendent upon the welfare of the world has never been more 
pointedly illustrated than at present. Our cotton exports are far 
below what they were 10 years ago, and the well-being of 
thousands of planters, workers, ginners, transportation companies, 
and related industries depends upon this export trade. 

A constructive effort to promote world commerce is being made 

by a distinguished southerner, Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
but his efforts to break down trade barriers are beset with many 
complications. Unpredictable situations constantly arise in a 
nervous changing world. New conditions make new demands 
which must be met. Trained leaders were never more necessary. 
National unity and cooperation were never worse needed. Self- 
ishness and obstruction have no place. So there is work and 
opportunity for your generation. 
We are a restless, exacting people, always striving for something 
better, something beyond, and our genius gives us things faster 
than we can assimilate them. Each new thing takes the place 
of, or competes with, something we already have. 

We no sooner had built a great system of trollies and inter- 
urbans than we found a better means of transportation, We built 
the greatest system of railroads the world has ever known, and 
then proceeded to parallel the railroads with macadam highways. 
The result is that we have more miles of railroad than can be 
supported, and now we are trying to find some way out of the 
dilemma. Air transportation is fast becoming a competitor for 
both the railroads and the highways. We demand all forms of 
transportation, but must have the railroads, and they must be 
constantly perfected and kept abreast of the times. Unnecessary 
duplication between railroads or between the various methods of 
transportation is wasteful and expensive. 

There will always be work ahead. An older generation of a 
young country is bequeathing to your generation a heavy debt. 
It was incurred in fighting a war on other shores 20 years ago, 
and in combating a depression which following that war 10 years 
later. Whether we could have stayed out of the war, or been 
wise enough to have escaped the depression are questions that 
cannot be answered. While both were unfortunate, we had them, 
and will survive them, 

Fighting a war is much easier than fighting a depression. 
When a country is at war, everyone rallies under one leadership 
to defeat the enemy in the knowledge that when the war is won, 
we go back to dur respective jobs. Fighting a depression is more 
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dificult, We are more contentious as to procedure and methods, 
less willing to follow leadership. 

I have been a part of the Roosevelt administration since it 
started, and served under the preceding one as a director of the 
then only relief agency, the R. F. C. From my observations, the 

and the Executive have but one purpose: better living 
jons for everyone. 


Congress was none too gener- 
assistance. This is not said in ‘criticism. No 
one foresaw the extent to which the depression would reach. 

Under the leadership of President Roosevelt Congress has appro- 
priated many billions of dollars in the effort to bring relief to 
everyone. That we have not yet found a solution is obvious, but 
we must keep trying. 

In fighting the depression through providing work, we have 
acquired many useful and much needed projects that otherwise 
we ere not have had. Great dams for the generation 
of power, control of floods, the conservation of water and irri- 

tion of arid sections. Great bridges and tunnels, school bulld- 

and other utilities for the benefit, convenience, and enjoy- 
‘ment of our own and succeeding generations. 

And so, while you Inherit a large debt, you get with it a nation 
able to support that debt, and by every measure the greatest and 
strongest on earth. You inherit one of the few surviving democ- 
racies, and problems which will challenge you, but which you will 


The Administration’s Treatment of the Dairymen 
` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


TO THE NATIONAL FARM INSTITUTE AT DES MOINES, IOWA, 
FEBRUARY 18, 1938 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, Charles W. Holman, secre- 
tary of the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, is one of the outstanding economists in the dairy field 
in America. In addition to having a thorough understand- 
ing of the subject, he has the fighting heart and for these 
reasons his appraisal of the effect of trade agreements, past 
and present, on the American dairyman is a yaluable con- 


Pursuant to the permission of the House, I include here- 
with a speech by him, delivered February 13, 1938, at Des 
Moines, Iowa. It pictures in clear terms the devastating 
effect of these treaties on the American dairyman: 


SPEECH OF MR. HOLMAN 


m going to take my friend Mr. Russell at his word and 
talk to you upon his assurance that this institute is one place 
where a person may say without rancor exactly what he thinks 
have what he says listened to in the same spirit. I am indeed 
to have the 8 of and again in a community 
which once thought very logically and I think very soundly upon 
the question of the tariff. 

In I wish to exclude from responsibility for what- 
ever I have to say, the board of directors of the National Coop- 
erative Milk Producers’ Federation, its member associations, and 
all of the member farmers who own the 59 associations which 
comprise our federation. However, I believe that what I am 


. 


There has been much talk about the Trade Agreement Act. 
has been much talk about reciprocity and there has been 
talk about peace. some way, the three sub- 
hich are unrelated, in my judgment, have become inex- 
So I think we 
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among the agricultural people and important affiliates of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

By this act the President of the United States is given another 
accession of dictatorial power. The Senate abdicates to him the 
right to ratify trade agreements which are in deed and in fact 
treaties, with only one rule to guide him; he cannot reduce by 


THE FALLACIES OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 


all nations, unless for some reason a nation is proscribed, that 
is to say, declared to be discriminating against our foreign trade. 
This makes the law a mechanism to break down our 
tariff walls without legislative action simply because our interna- 
tionalists believe the walls should be broken down. 

Let me illustrate: We have made one trade agreement with 
Canada in which we reduced some of our duties and in return for 
which Canada gave us the intermediate rates of duty om some 
products which we export to that country. Were this a reciprocity 
act, the respective cuts in our duties would have been restricted to 
imports from Canada into the United States; but such was not at 
all the case. Under the law we automatically extended these tariff 
concessions to almost every other nation of the world without 
requiring those nations to make any reduction in duties on our 
exports to them. So the act, instead of being a reciprocity act, is 
purely an instrument whereby the President, operating as the 
signer, with the State Department operating as the negotiating 
agency, takes over the function which the Constitution assigned to 
the Congress, namely, the function of taxation in relation to 
articles that come into this country. 

By a clever device in the law, citizens of the United States are de- 
nied the right of recourse to the courts to determine whether their 
rights are infringed upon or whether the law itself is constitu- 
tional. That in itself marks the existence of dictatorial govern- 
ment with supreme power; a condition that was hardly contem- 
plated by the founders of our Government and the patriots who 
fought to free us from outside domination. 

PROCEDURE HIGH-HANDED AND UNDEMOCRATIC 


The method by which these trade agreements are made 18 
highly undemocratic and moncooperative as far as the citizens 
of this country are concerned, whereas some other nations in 
handling their foreign trade relationships have developed a high 
degree of cooperation between governmental departments and 
interested citizens; and there exists between them a high degree 
of intimate, confidential relationship. In contrast, in the United 
States those executing the trade agreements appear to disregard 
the views of our citizens in regard to the whole question of 
economic policy In relation to International trade. Because of the 
peculiar subterranean method by which this act is administered, 
the only contact we seem to be able to make is to submit a 
written brief in advance of a public hearing, which is largely a 
window dressing affair, in the hope that somebody may read it. 
The public hearing appears to be conducted for the sole purpose 
of carrying out the mandate of the act. Its procedure is some- 
what astonishing to those long familiar with Washington prac- 
tices. One is prohibited from discussing factual material sub- 
mitted in the brief. For example, I have been before the 
Committee on Reciprocity Information and after qualifying and 
opening the subject matter, I have been asked by the chairman: 
“Is the matter that you are now discussing covered in your 
brief?” When I answered “Yes,” the chairman stated some- 
thing like this: “We are very sorry, but we must rule that you 
cannot discuss anything that is in your brief. The only 
of your oral appearance is to furnish us supplementary informa- 
tion to that carried in your brief.” Now I submit that such a 
procedure is a complete reversal of the normal order of procedure 
before judicial and quasi-judicial bodies in the United States. 
Who ever heard of a court denying a person the right to make 
oral argument, even though his brief had been written and filed, 
and had been in possesion of the court for days before his 
appearance? 

WHO NEGOTIATES THE AGREEMENTS? 

The committee which listens to you, or which is supposed to 
read your brief, has little or nothing to do with the negotiation 
of trade agreements. About all that the committee members do 
is to make a digest of what you say; and a great deal can be done 
for or against your cause by the way in which the digest is made. 
This digest is then passed on to another group, which for some 
months has been negotiating with the foreigners in regard to 
reductions of duties, and, for all we know, may already have made 
agreements concerning these reductions but cannot make public 
announcement until after the Committee on Reciprocity In- 
formation has gone through the motions of listening to witnesses. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Until recently, interested parties. were not even advised as to 
what commodities might be under consideration. It was only 
after numerous protests and public disapproval was manifest 
against this procedure (and in that our federation was quite 


active) that we were able to get the Department of State to an- 


nounce prior to a public hearing the list of commodities which 
might be under consideration. I submit to you that the whole 
procedure is not only undemocratic, but it is un-American; and I 
submit further that the power vested in this act is as strong as 
one would expect to be exercised by a high-powered dictator. 


INFRINGEMENTS UPON CONGRESSIONAL FUNCTION 


Further, in its administration the State Department officials are 
beginning to infringe, not only upon the tariff power, but upon 
the direct internal taxing power of the Congress. To illustrate, 
following the Tariff Act of 1930 the pressure of certain competi- 
tive imports made it n for American farmers to seek addi- 
tional relief. Being unable to obtain the necessary import duties, 
they hit upon the device of establishing internal taxes upon im- 
ported products at the point of processing. Congress accepted this 
means of raising revenue and improving the domestic price struc- 
ture. The result was very beneficial, particularly to American 
producers of raw materials from which oils and fats are extracted. 
It is safe to say the combined tariff and tax structure has been 
worth considerably more than $120,000,000 per year in increased 
incomes of domestic producers. 

But the Department of State was not willing to let well enough 
alone. In the trade agreements it began to tamper with the in- 
ternal taxes upon imported products. It began in the Brazilian 
agreement by writing in a provision that this Government would 
not increase any internal taxes, fees, charges, or exactions on any 
of the products covered by that agreement. In other agreements 
they have “bound” articles on the free list, by agreeing that so 
long as the agreement would last without amendment the Con- 
gress would not exercise its constitutional right to impose import 
duties on any articles covered by the so-called binding clause. 

Officials of the Department of State have not hesitated to go 
further in encroaching upon the rights and privileges which are 
exercised by the Congress. Let us take the simple and easily 
understood problem of public health, In each of the 17 agree- 
ments signed with foreign countries there is incorporated a sanitary 
convention—I think that is the diplomatic way of calling it but I 
do not feel diplomatic when I think about it—in which our Gov- 
ernment agrees not to impose additional sanitary requirements on 
any imported dairy products without the consent of the other 
contracting government. In case the other government objects— 
and it would be difficult to imagine that it would consent if its 
business interests were exporting products to us—we agree to the 
establishment of a joint international commission on sanitation. 
Such a commission would be an excellent device to prevent, for 
several years, any action on our part. By means of such commis- 
sions, foreign countries could drag out negotiations until finally, 
if our country had the nerve, we might serve notice of amendment 
to the agreement thus enabling Congress to protect the health of 
our citizens. Meantime, insanitary products continue to arrive. 

HEAVY BURDEN FALLS ON DAIRY FARMERS 


This policy of obstructing our national progress falls heavily 
upon our dairy farmers. We have spent in this country in the last 
20 years over $350,000,000 in the eradication of tub osis in 
cattle. Of this amount, $100,000,000 represents actual losses which 
farmers have sustained beyond any indemnities or salvage. We 
have now reached the point in this country where we are practi- 
cally free from this disease. Only a few counties in South Dakota 
and California are infected. I am told that by June 30, South 
Dakota will be completely under inspection. The California prob- 
lem is primarily one for Californians, because that State does not 
produce enough dairy products to equal its consumption. Yet we 
still allow dairy products to be imported from countries where 
we know that tuberculosis in cattle ranges from 30 percent to more 
than 50 percent of infection. 


WORLD PARLEY TO DETERMINE OUR LEGISLATIVE POLICIES 


A further complication exists by virtue of the relationship which 
the most-favored-nation-treatment clause in general treaties which 
we have signed with a number of countries has to any trade agree- 
ment which we might make. As long as these so-called sanitary 
conventions exist in trade agreements we must give every nation, 
to the extent covered by most-fayored-nation-treatment clauses, 
equal consideration, To illustrate, we have a sanitary convention 
in the agreement signed with Canada. 

In general treaties we have signed most-favored-nation treat- 
ment clauses with a number of other countries. Now, if we 
should propose to improve the sanitary restrictions of imported 
dairy products and Canada should object, and we should set up 
an international commission with Canada, every other country 
with which we have signed a trade agreement, or with which we 
have signed a most-favored-nation treatment clause, would have 
a right to insist upon taking part in the international negotia- 
tions. Under such circumstances I can conceive of nothing else 
to do than to have a world parley of nations on the question of 
whether the United States can improve its sanitary requirements 
for imported products. The situation, if it were not tragic, would 
be ridiculous when our officials give foreign nations the veto power 
With respéct to our public health. z P RRE SE i 


-The simplest way to extricate ourselves from this emb: 
situation would be for the State Department to serve notice upon 
each of the nations with which we have signed agreements to 
the effect that on or after 6 months, sanitary conventions will 
have to be stricken from trade agreements. 

I see little, in fact, I see no sign of any approaching realization 
on the part of either the authorities in the Department of State 
or in the Department of Agriculture that this policy should be 
adopted. On the contrary, both the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Agriculture have officially objected to Congress en- 
acting legislation which would require imported dairy products 
to come from herds free from tuberculosis. The reasons given 
are that such legislation would interfere with the foreign-trade 
program of the Government, However, it will not be long before 
the Secretary of Agriculture will have to change his mind, be- 
cause such a position is so manifestly untenable and so contrary 
to the long-established policy of the Department. 

TARIFF REDUCTION ALMOST HALF COMPLETED 


The 17 countries signing trade agreements with us and the 
four additional countries with which we are negotiating agree- 
ment in the aggregate represent more than one-half of our 
import-export trade. In consequence, the program is of vast im- 
portance and I wish it could be discussed entirely from the view- 
point of tariff. However, that is not possible. There are many 
complications and interrelated problems; and I am now going to 
bring some of them to your attention. 

First, let us see what is the logical implication of a program 
that embraces a lower tariff generalized to all the nations of the 
world. To my mind, it implies a permanent return to lower 
prices in this country, unless the outside world price level should 
materially advance. I am not so sure that a permanent return 
to lower prices is the worst thing for us to face; but to those 
who are accustomed to having to meet certain overhead expenses 
it would prevent a most difficult and appalling problem of read- 
justment. For example, if at this time Iowa land could be 
valued at somewhere from $25 to $50 an acre, Iowa farmers’ 
problems of exportation would be relatively small. If a corpo- 
ration operating on a million dollars could shrink that capital 
down to 25 cents on the dollar, its problem of exportation would 
be considerably lessened. If the wages of labor were shrunk down 
in proportion, our national problem of exportation would be to 
that extent made easier, because disparity between our cost of 
production and the foreign cost of production is in no small 
degree due to differences in land values, capital structures, and 


wages. 

If the capital structure and the wage rate in all countries were 
on an equality, the standard of living would automatically take 
care of itself in each country and we would not need tariff walls; 
but the fact is that we do have these differences. 

This audience need not delude itself as to what will be the 
ultimate repercussion of the present trade-agreement program 
upon American farmers and American labor, Those who produce 
products that are affected by international trade impulses, par- 
ticularly in markets in which futures are ht and sold, will 
receive lower prices for what they sell; and labor under such 
conditions will either be forced to accept a material lowering of 
wages or see thousands of men go on relief, because the public 
will be buying cheaper products produced under substandard 
conditions. 

I cannot conceive of large corporations cutting the capital value 
of the common stock without bringing on a small revolution 
among the stockholders. I cannot in this day, when labor is in 
the saddle, conceive of labor taking a material reduction in the 
rates of wages. On the contrary, with the aid of the Government, 
it is possible that the near future will see the workweek cut even 
shorter. How the producer of industrial commodities will fare 
I cannot predict. How. farmers will fare, I am sure. What may 
be left after all the tolls have been taken and the brunt of for- 
eign competition has been borne, will be theirs; and in some cases 
the leavings will be a rather grisly prospect for farmers to face. 

With regard to some commodities, the price can to an extent be 
regulated by corporate administration. The prices of some com- 
modities are almost entirely determined by the consumers, With 


SRA PERG ATO PNAN Ae both consumer demand and to chiseling 
practices. r 
WHAT MUST DAIRY FARMERS FACE? 


Now, what must dairy farmers face in connection with this pro- 
gram as it may be related to other ‘policies of the Government? 1 
do not know that I would be so opposed if there were a guaranty 
that along with it there would be lower wages, lower capital struc- 
tures and lower land values. But while one arm of the administra- 
tion is putting into effect a permanent program which must affect 
farm prices adversely, another arm is insisting upon a compulsory 
minimum 40-hour week and possibly a minimum wage of 40 cents 
per hour, What does this mean? It means that the costs for 
nearly all domestic manufacturers, including our creameries, our 
milk plants, our farmers’ elevators, will be increased. Since we 


; 


cannot control prices, these increased costs would have to be taken 
out of price returns to farmers. 

Certainly the dairy industry is in no position to sustain any 
further price cuts. The situation in the Twin City milk market 


illustrates this. In December 1917 milk producers received $3.10 
for 100 pounds of milk, which was sold for 11 cents per quart. 
Twenty years later they were receiving $2.20 for 100 pounds of milk, 
and milk was still selling at 11 cents per quart. During that time 
the labor costs for driving milk wagons have increased from $90 
to nearly $224 per month per man. As shown by the bulletin of the 
‘Twin City milk producers, an increase to farmers in the ratio of 
the increase to labor would mean that farmers in the Twin City 
mitkshed would be getting $7.71 per hundredweight for their milk. 
Twenty years ago in December, butter was selling in New York 
for 49.45 cents per pound wholesale, while the December average 20 
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buys has also increased. 
Now the proposed wage and hour legislation will add additional 
verything the farmer buys and will increase the cost of 

labor, at least temporarily, until these trade agreements get 

in their effect. The additional onrush of imports, taking 


. If the wage and hour legislation is 

te prevail, this Nation must go back to a program of self-suf- 
-agreement program is to prevail, the wage 

jon must be abandoned; ultan: 


HOW FARM BILL MAY INJURE DAIRY FARMERS 


Tied into this picture, with possible devastating effects upon the 
dairy farmers, is the recently passed farm legislation. The act 
concetves a far-reaching direct control from Washington over the 
economic lives of several million farmers. Washington will tell 
them what their production quotas will be. Washington will tell 
them what their marketing quotas will be. Washington will dole 
out the benefit-payment checks to those who comply and will 
deny payments to those who do not comply. The administrator 
of the act must take out of permanent production about 30,000,- 
000 acres of land—maybe more. No control over the utilization 
of those diverted acres was proposed by the sponsors of the bill. 
Every effort to secure any control was fought vigorously by the 
Government; and some of my good friends in this audience were 
supporters of this legislation. 


sion and soil conservation payments and a subsidy payment over 
and above the international price of cotton; and on top of that 
they could also get all of the benefits from commercial utiliza- 
tion of those diverted acres. 

This inimitable type of pay-off is based upon the theory that 
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by the price of lard. Those who reside in dairy regions should 
know that there are three main factors which control 
of butter. The two principal ones are the rate of import duty 


oils and fats appears to be increasing more rapidly than our 
capacity to produce. For example, 20 years ago we consumed less- 
than 6,000,000. In 1937 e consumed 


HIGHER TARIFF NEEDED ON OILS AND FATS 


Now, I have never advocated a prohibitive tariff on imports of 
oils and fats. I have always advocated a rate of tariff or tax 
which would not jeopardize any user of oills and fats but still 
would give some protection to the price structure of the domestic 
oils and fats. I have always advocated an equalized rate of duty 
based upon the oil content and the relative superiority of the 
product coming in. I still advocate such a principle. I also main- 
tain that the present combined tariff and import tax structure, 
per pound on a large percentage of 
these 8 fats, is neither excessive nor high enough. I know 
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also proposed to make further reductions. in duties on cer- 
tain types of Cheddar cheese. À 
Such action will harm not only the dairy producers in the great 
now a! : or 
fluid-milk markets in the eastern areas. 
In addition, we hear that there is a possibility that the State 
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then across the border. The standards in the Lenroot - 
Taber Act are comparable with the standards in the Boston and 
New York metropolitan markets and are required of domestic 
producers. 

We cannot see why it is not reasonable and desirable and neces- 
sary to require milk producers to live up to those stand- 
ards or have their milk and cream denied entry at our ports. We 
cannot see why the State Department should arrogate unto itself 
a power which belongs only to Congress, namely, that of legisla- 
tion or the extension or repeal of legislation; but the State De- 
partment officials are now sheltered behind a law so drafted that 
we have not yet been able to attack actions of this character 
in the courts and protect our interests. People so sheltered, so 
immune from law, so immune from control are apt to lose their 
perspective and lose respect for law, 

WILL THE DUTY ON BUTTER BE LOWERED? 


And now I come to the most serious and tragic prospect for 
dairy farmers under this new policy, the outcome of which, it is 
assumed, will prevent Japan from making further inroads in 
China; Italy from making further inroads in Spain, and Germany 
from making further conquests of Central Europe—this beautiful 
dream of world peace crowned with American trade agreements. 

There is a possibility that the import duty on butter in some 
trade agreement to be executed in the near future will be reduced 
to 8 cents per pound on a world quota of 22,000,000 pounds. I 
am reliably informed that as far back as last September, in the 

terdepartmental committee at Washington, the proposal was 


suggested that the duty be cut to 10 cents per pound, and still 
proposed that it be cut to 8 cents per pound. 

I also have reason to know from trustworthy sources that at 
the 1 of State, while on the pay roll 


port 
It 9 that the 22,000, 000-pound quota 15 
based upon the fact that in the year 1935 we imported 22,600,000 
ds of butter over a 14-cent tariff wall. 

economic re ion of such action upon 
o the combination of butter imports and 
since 1932 we have been unable for 
longer than 2 or 3 ata — a time, to maintain a wholesale butter 
cents per pound for 92-score butter. Gen- 


rbb 
of Agriculture to purchase butter to sustain market prices; and 
the Secretary, operating through the Federal Surplus Commodity 
Corporation, has also acquired other dairy products in order to 
sustain even these unsatisfactory market conditions. 

Here on the platform is a large chart which I ask you to exam- 
ine at your leisure. It shows a comparison of New Zealand's 
finest butter prices at London with 92-score butter prices at New 
York. You will note that in 1936 for 10 months the spread in 


story, for a number of the countries which export butter have 

provided export bounties or subsidies for their producers; and to 

the extent that there is a bounty and to the extent that interna- 

tional exchange may aga time to time operate to their advantage, 
mak 


of the duty on butter 
„3. e it most difficult for 
— ˙*„ A 20 CALER gee aaa 
wholesale price in the wintertime and a much lower price during 
the months of summer butter production. More than 50 percent 
of the direct income to dairy farmers comes from manufactured 
dairy products, all of which prices are controlled by the price of 
butter. Prices of fresh milk and cream also bear a sympathetic 
and close relation to the price of butter. You can, therefore, 
easily determine for yourself what a tragic future this policy 
will bring to our domestic producers. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. PEROY TETLOW, MAY 19, 1938 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
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by Chairman Percy Tetlow, of the Natiónal Bituminous Coal 
Commission, before the American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion, at Virginia Beach, May 19, 1938: 


Tt is a genuine pleasure to meet with you at this time to discuss 
our mutual problems and obligations which are of particular 
moment. 

As you know, the Commission is now going forward with its 
work of establishing prices. In connection with that work we 
have many problems which involve distributors, but before dis- 
cussing the distributors’ problems and what the Commission is 
doing in respect thereto, I would like to devote part of my time 
to giving you a brief outline of the duties imposed upon the Com- 
mission by the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937. Congress, as a result 
of its long study of the conditions existing in the bituminous coal 
industry in this country, states in the preamble of the act: 

“That regulation of the sale and distribution in interstate com- 
merce of bituminous coal is imperative for the protection of such 
commerce; that there exist practices and methods of distribution 
and marketing of such coal that waste the coal resources of the 
Nation and disorganize, burden, and obstruct interstate commerce 
in bituminous coal, with the result that regulation of the prices 
thereof and of unfair methods of competition therein is necessary 
to promote interstate commerce in bituminous coal and to remove 
burdens and obstructions therefrom.” 

Of course, most of you gentlemen have been closely identified 
with this industry for years and are well aware of the conditions 
which required the enactment of this law. 

The act prescribes many standards which insure the preservation 
of competitive opportunities, in the production, sale, and distri- 
bution of bituminous coal. The act likewise affords to the con- 
sumers of bituminous coal a protection which is not possible in an 
unchecked economic system that thrives on misrepresentation 
born out of competitive desperation. 

We, who are charged with the administration of this act, do not 
underestimate the enormity of our task. But we are resolved 
to administer the act with all of the thoroughness, impartiality, 
and dispatch that is possible, so that when we have repaired the 
road over which the industry must travel, we may feel the satis- 
faction that comes to every good worker who earns the accolede, 
“Well done!” 

The act divides the price-fixing procedure into three distinct 
stages. The first stage is the determination by the Commission 
of the weighted average cost of production of each minimum price 
area. The second stage is the approval, disapproval, or modifica- 
tion by the Commission of the minimum prices f. o. b. transpor- 
tation facilities at the mines for kinds, qualities, and sizes of coal 
produced in each district as proposed by district boards which use 
the production-cost determination as a peg. The third stage in- 
volves the establishment by the Commission of those proposed 
prices after they have been coordinated into common consuming 
market areas upon a fair competitive basis. 

During the development of each stage in the price-fixing pro- 
cedure, Congress has very carefully staked the way. At the Out- 
set detailed cost data are assembled by the statistical bureaus 
of the Commission from all known producers of bituminous coal. 
These data are very carefully checked by the statistical bureaus 
and then sent to the Statistical Division of the Commission at 
Washington where they are again checked and analyzed. They 
are then sent to the district boards for their information. These 
data are used by the district boards in their determinations of 
the weighted average of the total costs of the ascertainable ton- 
mage produced in the district in the calendar year 1936. The 
district boards then adjust the weighted average costs so deter- 
mined as may be necessary to give effect to any changes in wage 
rates, hours of employment, or other factors, which substantially 
affect costs, exclusive of seasonal changes. That adjusted deter- 
mination, together with the computations upon which it is based, 
is promptly submitted to the Commission by each district board 
in the respective minimum-price area, 

The Commission is now engaged in studying such see 
tions and the computations upon which they are W TA 
determinations of the district boards. will be published in 7 5 
near future, and a hearing will be held m Denver, Colo., early in 
June by the Commission to enable it to determine the weighted 
average costs of the produced in the western minimum- 
price areas. Due notice of that h will be sent to all inter- 

3 and they will be afforded an opportunity to be 
h 

During the latter part of June, the Commission plans to hold 
a similar hearing in Washington in order to enable it to deter- 
mine the weighted average costs of the tonnages produced in the 
eastern minimum-price areas, 

When those hearings have been completed and full records made 
to support the determinations of the Commission, the determina- 
tions will be transmitted to the district boards within the respec- 
tive minimum-price areas. Those determinations will be taken as 
the basis for the proposal and establishment of minimum prices. 

The district boards will thereafter propose minimum prices and 
marketing rules and regulations. The proposals must be made so 
as to allow a return per net ton equal as nearly as possible to the 
weighted average per net ton of the costs of the tonnage of the 
minimum-price area. Detailed distribution data are being col- 
lected for use in connection with those proposals so that they may 
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reflect as nearly as may be the relative market value of the various 
kinds, qualities, and sizes of coal which will be just and equitable 
as between producers and will have due regard to the interests of 
the consuming public. 

The district boards will then submit a schedule of their proposed 
minimum prices, together with the data upon which they are 
computed, to the Commission, which may approve, disapprove, or 
modify such proposed prices to conform to the requirements of 
the act. The prices, as finally approved, shall be used 
as the basis for the coordination proceedings to which I have here- 
tofore alluded. This last and third stage of the proceeding is 
perhaps one of the most difficult. Prior to the final hearing, 
the district boards’ representatives will meet in Washington for 
the purpose of coordinating the minimum prices as approved by 
the Commission for each of the districts. This task involves the 
adjustment of the proposed prices in each of the common con- 
suming market areas, first so that the coordinated prices shall not 
as to any district reduce or increase the return per net ton upon 
all the coal produced therein by an amount greater than neces- 
sary to accomplish such coordination and, secondly, so that the 
return per net ton upon the entire tonnage of the minimum-price 
area shall approximate the total cost per net ton of the tonnage 
of such minimum price area. In this coordination, the district 
boards must take into consideration the many standards set forth 
in the act. Among these we find that the prices must be co- 
ordinated upon a fair competitive basis, into account the 
various kinds, qualities, and sizes of coal. Such prices are re- 
quired to be just and equitable and not unduly prejudicial or 
preferential, as between and among districts, and must reflect the 
relative market values at points of delivery in each common con- 
suming market area. 

All of these standards, of course, are intended to accomplish 
ae which will permit a reasonable opportunity to compete on a 

basis and preserve fair competitive opportunities. When this 
work of the district boards has been accomplished, the coordi- 
nated prices proposed to be established by the Commission will be 
published and the interested parties will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity in the final hearing to support or modify those prices as 
proposed. The hearings on both the proposed and coordinated 
minimum prices will be similar to those which the Commission 
will conduct in connection with the determinations of weighted 
average costs. 

This completes the steps n to establish prices. It is 
impossible to tell you in a few words all of the many intricate 
problems that are involved in the procedure which I have out- 
lined. Nevertheless, the Commission is well equipped to under- 
take the task before it. The Commission has a well qualified staff 
of employees, seasoned by the experiences of the past and with a 
knowledge of the pitfalls that they will encounter in the future. 
It is my opinion that the Commission and its staff are equipped 
to establish prices within a reasonable period of time. The data 
relating to costs which have been assembled are the most com- 
plete in the history of the coal industry. 

The marketing division of the Commission has had an oppor- 
tunity to study and discover the conditions which prevail under 
existing prices. Where inequities were discovered, it is now 
possible to have them eliminated. It is our opinion that the work 
of establishing minimum prices will go on a much faster pace 
than would be possible if it were not for the experience of the 
past. It is not the desire of the Commission to dissipate existing 
relationships which have continued for years in the coal industry. 
It is the desire of the Commission to establish prices that will 
permit the continuance of such relationships wherever such rela- 
tionships have been fair and equitable to all parties and to that 
end we are dedicating our efforts in establishing prices. 

At this point I wish to emphasize that although the Com- 
mission has for its immediate purpose the establishment of mini- 
mum prices and marketing rules and regulations, its work is of 
a continuing nature. It is that the bituminous coal 
industry like all other forms of enterprise, is in a continual state 
of flux. Conditions in the producing fields and in the various 
consuming markets are changing constantly. 

Congress recognized this fact and wisely provided in the Bitu- 
minous Coal Act methods by which changes could be made in the 
schedules of prices and in the marketing rules and regulations as 


to time upon complaint or upon its own motion, shall “review and 
revise the effective minimum prices and rules and regulations in 
accordance with the standards set forth” in the act. Finally, as a 
further ee to those affected, there was inserted in the act, 
section 4, part II (d), which establishes the machinery whereby 
parties in interest may voice their dissatisfaction with the deter- 


porary order as the Commission in its Judgment finds appropriate. 
It is readily seen, therefore, that adequate protection is provided 


ngs. 
Having given you the outline of the functions of the Commis- 
sion and the procedure which the Commission intends to follow 
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in establishing minimum prices, I would now like to devote some 
time to the relation of the distributor to the coal industry and the 
Bituminous Coal Act of 1937. 

We all know that the problem of distribution is a most vital 
factor in relating production to consumption. Much is said of 
overproduction of goods. Sound economics would properly relate 
production to consumption, yet in the average industry it is not 
always possible to measure likely consumption and, as a result, 
we are frequently confronted with a serious economic loss due to 
overproduction. The coal industry can claim no immunity from 
such a state. However, its status cam be made more fortunate, 
more secure, more profitable to itself, and more serviceable to the 
Nation as a whole. 

Means must and will be found to alleviate the evils of the past 
and in this endeavor the distributor, whether he be known as a 
wholesaler, retailer, or sales agent, general or regional, will play 
a most important role. It is his task to find the markets, deter- 
mine the potentiality of consumption, and be ever alert for new 
fields and new uses for coal to the end that the flow of commerce 
from the mine to the ultimate consumer will more nearly ap- 
proach the uniformity necessary to assure constant wages, reason- 
able profits, and an adequate supply at all times at a fair price 
to the consumer. 

Thus distribution is a most important factor and the conscien- 
tious distributor can and does render a real service to the industry 
and the public. We of the Commission fully realize that the dis- 
tributor of coal engaged in such distribution as a wholesaler pro- 
vides an important outlet for the production of many small oper- 
ators who are financially or otherwise unable to maintain a sales 
department of their own. We also realize that it is not possible in 
all instances for the producer to distribute his coal through sales 
agencies, 

The industry as a whole, I am confident, realizes the importance 
of the wholesaler in the successful distribution of bituminous coal. 
Congress recognized the distributor as a factor to be considered in 
establishing minimum prices by providing in the Bituminous Coal 
Act of 1937, section 4, part II, subsection (h), that the Commission 
shall by order prescribe due and reasonable maximum discounts or 
price allowances that may be made by code members to “distribu- 
tors,” as such term is defined in that section. The Commission, in 
carrying out this mandate of Congress, recognizes two important 
considerations—first, that the discounts to be allowed should not 
be so large as to preclude all possibility of the producer obtaining 
the realization of the weighted average cost of production of his 
minimum-price area as contemplated by the act and, second, that 
the maximum discounts or price allowances to be prescribed should 
not be established at a point that will displace the distributor and 
thus remove him from the field of competition. 

In other words, the Commission realizes that the relationship 
between producer and distributor should rest upon a fair and 
equitable basis to the end that each may appreciate the problem 
of the other. Both render a cooperative service to the industry as 
a whole with resultant benefits to all concerned. Your problems 
have been one of the first matters to which the Commission is 
giving concern in the establishment of prices. 

Recently I had the pleasure of presiding as chairman of the 

Commission at the discount hearing at which, after proper notice, 
the Commission afforded all interested parties the opportunity to 
appear and offer evidence in order that it might be better in- 
formed and enabled to prescribe reasonable maximum discounts or 
price allowances. This hearing was in progress almost 2 weeks. 
More than 1,200 pages of testimony have been taken and 57 ex- 
hibits were received in evidence. Most of you are probably fa- 
miliar with the nature of the testimony adduced at this hearing, 
testimony having been submitted by the district boards, your 
organization, and Commission experts. It was the Commission’s 
purpose to rely as much as possible on the parties in interest to 
furnish the evidence upon which to predicate reasonable maxi- 
mum discounts. 
The statistical division of the Commission prepared certain ex- 
hibits for the hearing showing commissions paid to sales agents 
and discounts allowed to wholesalers during the year 1936, com- 
piled from the reports of about 10,000 bituminous coal producers 
on the Commission's cost forms covering 1936 costs and realiza- 
tion. The statistical division also placed into the record results 
of a study of distribution costs made from a selling-cost form 
sent to all applicants for registration as distributors. I mention 
these exhibits merely to show how we are working with all in- 
terested parties to accumulate actual factual data upon which to 
base reasonable maximum discounts. 

This hearing has been adjourned to June 27, at which time we 
will receive additional testimony from all interested parties with 
the hope that when the hearing is closed and the Commission 
makes its determination, the discounts or price allowances pre- 
scribed will be satisfactory and reasonable to producers, distribu- 
tors, and consumers alike. 

This, gentlemen, is but one phase of the problem of regulating 
distributors which the Commission is required to do. The estab- 
lishment of due and reasonable maximum discounts does not 
itself assure the continuance of that just and equitable relation- 
ship so necessary to the proper functioning of the act insofar 
as it concerns distributors. You will recall that the act provides 
for the establishment of marketing rules and regulations to gov- 
ern the conduct of producers. You may also recall that the act 
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enumerates certain unfair methods of competition, the violation 
of which by a producer subjects him to the penalty of revoca- 
tion of his code membership. These safeguards are necessary to 
the successful operation of the act. Manifestly it would be un- 
fair for the distributor to conduct his business in a manner in 
which the producer is prohibited from doing. It is for this 
reason that the act prescribes that the Commission should estab- 
lish for distributors rules and regulations which shall require 
their observance and maintenance of the marketing rules and 
regulations. Certainly a distributor should not be permitted to 
sell coal upon which he has obtained a discount from a code 
member below the minimum price when the act prohibits such a 
sale by code members. 

In due course the Commission will establish rules and regula- 
tions for the registration of distributors, and all distributors seek- 
ing the opportunity to obtain discounts will be obligated to 
observe the marketing rules and regulations to be promulgated by 
the Commission. These marketing rules and regulations will pro- 
tect distributors against the few who would indulge in unfair prac- 
tices which are detrimental to both producers and distributors. 
The Commission is fully cognizant of the fact that effective 
administration of the Bituminous Coal Act requires the full coop- 
eration of producers, distributors, and retailers. 

Gentlemen, in closing I ask that you continue to give your 
full cooperation and assistance to the Commission, as you have in 
the past, in making the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 an effective 
vehicle to restore stability to a sorely beset industry, to the end 
that producers, their employees, and all those engaged in the 
distribution of coal will reap the benefits to which they are en- 
titléd. Furthermore, if this act is properly administered and its 
purposes carried out, it will benefit not only all those 
in the industry but also the consumer and the public generally. 

The United States Supreme Court in its recent decision in the 
case of Morgan against United States, popularly referred to as 
the Kansas City Stockyards case, rec the fact that the 
pressure of social needs has given rise to the vast expansion of 
administrative regulation, such as that in which we are now 


Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, in his address before the American 
Law Institute in Washington on May 13, stated that “the multipli- 
cation of administrative agencies is the outstanding characteristic 
of our time.” He likewise said that although the controversies 
within the range of administrative action may be different and 
extremely t and may call for a particular type of ex- 
perience and special methods of inquiry, the spirit which should 
animate that action, if the administrative authority is to be prop- 
erly exercised, must be the spirit of the just judge. 

Gentlemen, it is in that spirit of the just judge, in which de- 
liberation, fairness, conscientious appraisal of evidence, determi- 
mations according to the facts, and the impartial application of 
the law” must precede any order which is binding on any person, 
that the Commission, of which I have the honor to be a member, 
is resolved to go forward. 


Criticize Roosevelt? Sure, But Trot Out a Better 
Man. Votes Should Be For National Welfare. 
Freedom: It’s No Good Without Groceries. Old 
Ideas Shed Forever 
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OF 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1938 
Tr IS EASY TO SIT IN COUNTRY CLUB AND MOAN OVER ROOSEVELT 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt is by 
ne means perfect, but let those who criticize him trot out a 
better man. It is easy to sit in the country club and moan 
over the terrible times. 

But he came to the helm of the state in the most serious 
time in our country. He had the audacity and courage to 
stop the destruction, rather than to sit around in painful 
respectability like Buchanan, who let the flood of Civil War 
come on. 

I desire it to be of record that I have faith in President 
Roosevelt, both personally and politically. Besides being above 
the average Presidential caliber, he is a plain, decent, simple- 
hearted Christian man. 

That is the reason I do not look with any approval of the 


terrific abuse—often obscene and vicious—which he receives. 
But outside of the indecency of it, is the fact that violent 


and unthinking criticism is harmful to recovery. He will 
be President 2 more years at least, and to break down his 
administration I regard as not only poor politics, but bad 
business, and bad for the country. However, the right to 
severely criticize the President and all public officials must 
be always protected, whether that criticism is fair and true 
or not. 
DUTY OF CONGRESSMEN IS FUNDAMENTALLY TO NATION 

But my purpose is to state some of my general views. 
Now, as a Congressman, I consider my duty as being funda- 
mentally to the Nation. A congressional district is only part 
of the Nation. It may sound bigoted, but I cast my votes 
on the national welfare. A check of my votes will show it, 

My opinion is that no real permanent spirit, or culture, 
or material progress can be made unless we vote from the 
viewpoint of the Nation as a whole. However, I do not wish 
to give the impression that I have sprouted wings, or that 
like Elijah (if he was the man) a flaming chariot is about 
to take me off to the angels. 

For, indeed, I am no bashful John Alden when it comes 
to getting appropriations for my district. And I think that is 
perfectly proper—a Congressman should be the business 
delegate of the people, whose conditions he knows and whose 
lives he understands, and at the same time he should be the 
Representative of his country. 

Now, as to my fundamental philosophy of life: it is 
liberty and the preservation of natural and human resources. 
LIBERTY: TO THE UGLY AND FALSE, AS WELL AS TO THE BEAUTIFUL 

AND TRUE 

As to liberty, it means freedom of speech, press, and 
religion. In speech I mean the kind that is ugly, false, and 
unfair; also that which is beautiful, true, and fair. By lib- 
erty of press I mean liberty for the little fellow who can only 
buy a dingy pamphlet and pass it out—and for the big bug, 
be he Du Pont or Morgan, who can spend ten millions on 
buying newspapers and high-toned propaganda. 

In religion, I mean an established church or one that is 
not; it shall include all religions, from Episcopalians and 
Catholics to Seventh Day Adventists. And if there are 
Eighth Day Adventists, I would be for their protection, too. 

FREEDOM IS NO GOOD WITHOUT GROCERIES 

As for the preservation of natural and human resources, I 
mean the earth from which we come and to which we will 
go—likewise human life in all its aspects. We must not 
allow our lands to be washed away. Nor must we allow 
human resources to be drained by poverty, disease, and 
suffering. If this requires greater Government activity, we 
should pursue that course. 

I believe that though a man is free, it avails him nothing 
if the lands about him are eroded and worthless, and he can- 
not gain the food by which to live. To put it more in line 
with modern lingo, freedom to talk and pray as you please is 
not enough; you must also have groceries for your stomach, 
a roof to keep out heat and rain and cold, and money for 
doctors and schools for the kids. 

In my opinion, all of this is possible under our constitu- 
tional democracy. In fact, I believe that progress and 
human life as we understand them are only possible under 
what we call free government. 

MANY OLD IDEAS MUST. BE SHED FOREVER 

There is nothing wrong with our form of government— 
but with millions of unemployed, there must be something 
the matter with the substance of it. And I believe that 
there is no exact parallel in all history with this period. 
Machinery, modern science, and present-day finance are 
actually different from previous days. 

Many old ideas must be shed forever. More, with expanding 
populations, crowded more and more together, the State must 
more and more expand its services to the people in the pro- 
tection of health and jobs. And this need not take the form 
of “coddling the people’—the Government can inaugurate 
such projects as the T. V. A., a great endeavor where the people 
of five or six States are raising their own standard of living, 
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through the instrumentality of mutual endeavor and the 
Government of their country. 

And realizing the enormous operations of today, the mo- 
nopolies and big business, we come to the conclusion that the 
general welfare cannot permit unrestrained activity of great 
corporations and monopolies. Here, it seems to me, comes 
the essential requirement of a true democracy—the ability 
of the people to run their own country and their own busi- 
ness of government. 

Our problem is to maintain what we know as liberty, and 
to maintain a decent standard of living at the same time. 


Building Men and Women 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH AT SALEM, W. VA. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following com- 
mencement address delivered by me at Salem College, Salem, 
W. Va., during the semicentennial anniversary of the found- 
ing of the college: 


EDUCATION IN Our NATIONAL PATTERN 


As the pioneers from the Atlantic coast filtered through the 
Allegheny Mountains, crossed the Great Plains, and finally ended 
their triumphant march on the shores of the Pacific Ocean, they 
built a new nation. 

Every civilization on the march has built communities, towns, 
and cities, brought land under cultivation, carried forward its 
religious beliefs, and established its forms of government. And 
just as other civilizations followed this pattern, so did our ancestors 
follow the same pattern in America, with one important addition. 

That addition was their insatiable desire to learn, and the re- 
sulting educational system we have today. These have distin- 
guished the growth of American civilization. 

No sooner did a small community spring up in the wilderness, 
with its homes, farms, churches, and a town hall, than a school 
was also established. The wisdom which led our forefathers to 
include education as a part of the structural plan of the young 
American States has contributed as much as anything else toward 
making us a great nation of people. It is today the basis of our 
hope for future achievement and future progress. 

THE FOUNDING FATHERS 


Fortunate are we that our forefathers were moved by a thirst 
for knowledge. 

They felt a deep desire to achieve a higher culture. Schools, 
they believed, would help them to reach that goal. Theirs was a 
great curiosity, satisfied only by understanding. Education was 
the path they chose to guide them in comprehending a complex 
world. 

More than this, they wished to perpetuate the wisdom of the 
past and the hard won knowledge of their own generation as a 
heritage upon which succeeding generations might build to new 
and more splendid heights. 

These desires burned fiercely in the hearts of men 50 years 
ago. That is why our grandfathers gathered about a table and 
by candlelight they drew up the plans to establish a college in 
this community. They founded Salem College. To those 
courageous, farsighted men and women we owe a deep debt of 

titude. 

Not a single living in this community has failed to 

in some way from the cultural benefits flowing constantly 
from the institution. No matter how remote and unobtrusive 
the connection may seem to be, the influence of the college spreads 
like rays of sunshine into every home in this vicinity. 

As its luates scatter to the four corners of the earth upon 
worthy ion of many kinds, they take with them the spirit, the 

„and the character acquired in Salem College, and which 
they owe in part, at least, to those dauntless leaders of 50 years 
ago. 

THE HERITAGE THEY LEFT TO US 

The founding fathers willed to us and to every member of this 
section a great heritage. They willed to us and to our children 
the means to provide ourselves with the mental and physical 
development all of us must have in order to live useful and 
happy lives. 
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Such a gift was greater than all the gold and material wealth 
they might have passed on to us. They gave us the means of 
learning how to produce our own wealth. 

Few have ever expressed the significance of such a gift as well as 
has that well-loved poet Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 


TRUE CHARITY 


I gave to a beggar from my little store 

Of well-earned gold. He spent the shining ore 
And came again, and yet again, still cold 

And hungry as before. 


I gave a thought, and through that thought of mine 
He found himself, the man, supreme, divine; 

Fed, clothed, and crowned with blessings manifold; 
And now he begs no more. 


The gift of this institution was greater than the most precise 
code of living the founding fathers might have worked out for 
us to follow. They gave us not only the precepts of Christian 
living, but also the means of discovering how to achieve our 
own happiness and contentment. 

They might have been satisfied to leave us in a puzzling world 
without hope of unraveling any of its mysteries. Instead, they 
left us the gift of a school and by this means we may carry on 
the endless task of finding out more and more about the world 
in which we live. 

Today, we take all this for granted. Fifty years ago the slow 
and difficult development of our educational system and the 
establishment of schools and colleges was a tremendous task. It 
required courage. It required foresight. It required a conviction 
and an earnest devotion almost unparalleled in modern times. 


MISS BOND TYPIFIES SPIRIT 


As. we gather here to celebrate the semicentennial of the 
founding of Salem College, we are indeed most fortunate to have 
still with us one of those whose courage and devotion typifies 
that spirit of the yesteryear. Miss Elsie Bond is no doubt able to 
link the early days of Salem College with the college as it exists 
today better than any of us here today. 

When she first began to inscribe the names of the students 
registering in the old college building that used to stand where 
Huffman Hall now rises with the grace and dignity of modern 
architecture, I can well imagine the thrill of pride she must 
have felt. And as she looked upon her first classes, no doubt 
she beheld a vivid vision of what the future years might bring. 

She was not thinking then of ease and luxury and pleasure. 
Her thoughts were not upon riches nor fame nor power. In- 
stead, she foresaw a lifetime of useful work—work that would 
require self-sacrifice, patience, and faith. Without hesitation, she 
consecrated herself to the accomplishment of the task she felt 
was hers to do. And from the vantage point of her wisdom, no 
doubt she can now foresee far better than we what the future 
of Salem College ought to be. 

Miss Elsie is so familiar a figure to all of us we scarcely realize 
just how much she represents the spirit and wisdom and persever- 
ance that not only built Salem College but that is at the very 
foundation of this great Nation of ours. Her life is, indeed, a worth- 
while example for every one of us. 

Mere words are a weak tribute to a life and character such as 
hers. A more fitting tribute is that we, by thought and action, 
carry on the work to which she has given so much of her life. 

Glimpses of her silvery hair as she passes along the familiar path 
from her home to the classroom remind us that she wears the 
symbol of a crown of glory more permanent and more to be desired 
than the crown of the greatest earthly sovereign. 


LEADERSHIP RESTS WITH PRESIDENT 


We cannot overlook the fact that the chief responsibility for 
leadership always rests upon the shoulders of the president of 
any college or university. Not only has Salem College been fortu- 
nate in having a carefully chosen faculty to support the president, 
but it has been most fortunate in the choice of the six men who 
have served in this capacity since the college opened its doors in 
1888. 

Past Presidents John L. Huffman, S. C. Maxson, Theodore L. 
Gardiner, Cortez R. Clawson, and Charles B. Clark, each has left 
the stamp of his character upon the history and development of 
the institution. 

Dr, 8. O. Bond, sixth president of the college, already has 
attained a record of service longer than any of his predecessors. 
Under his guidance, the school has weathered the severe financial 
storms that have swept the country. His work has been the ful- 
fillment of the plans laid out at the beginning of the second 
period in the history of the college—the period of expansion and 
development initiated during the presidency of Dr. Clark. 

These men have set the character of Salem College. I want to 
mention just two of the many worthy characteristics which seem 
to me to be of outstanding importance today. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 

First, is the emphasis this institution has placed upon Chris- 
tian citizenship. Now, as never before in the history of our 
land, or in the history of the world in fact, is there such a great 
and almost tragic need for men and women who are thoroughly 
trained in the principles of Christianity and who are able to apply 
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these principles to the everyday affairs of citizenship in the com- 
munity and Nation in which they live. 

Unquestionably, many of the troublesome problems now beset- 
ting us on all sides could be solved with greater ease and with 
more assurance of arriving at the right solution, if the people of 
our country actually applied the principles of Christian citizen- 
ship. Greed, the lust for power, selfishness, intolerance, impa- 
tience, and the lack of spiritual fortitude are forces constantly at 
work undermining the strength of our Nation. To combat these 
evils, we have to look to institutions such as Salem College where 
the leaders of tomorrow have the opportunity to drink deeply from 
the fountain of Christian ts and where they may learn to 
apply these principles in practical life. 

I beseech you in this community to let nothing stand in the way 
of helping this college to continue its vital work of preparing stu- 
dents to live the lives of Christian citizens. The mastering of a 
course in Latin or mathematics or economics is not half so im- 
portant, it seems to me, as it is that students master the greater 
course provided by this school—that unwritten course which 
teaches the science and art of Christian citizenship. 


TOLERANCE IS NEEDED 


In the world today, strife and contention, war and bloodshed, 
tyranny and oppression rise up on every hand. Men seem never 
to learn the value of tolerance—tolerance for each other’s political 
views, tolerance for each other’s religious beliefs, even tolerance 
for each other’s property rights and possessions. 

Here in Salem College, however, there shines the light of human 
kindness like a beacon that casts its ray of hope across a storm- 
tossed sea. This is the second characteristic which has come down 
to us through the leadership of those at the head of the college. 
You may well be proud of the highly developed spirit of human 
tolerance this community exhibits. Credit is due in no small part 
to the college tradition of good fellowship and good sportsman- 
8 This spirit has brought students of all creeds and beliefs 

to the of the school. Here these students know their 
own views and beliefs will be treated with respect. They also 
know that they in 5 must treat the views and beliefs of others 
with equal courtesy and consideration. 

Unregistered courses in college life, such as these, are perhaps 
after all the most important ones. What we have learned from 
them will follow us to the end of our lives. Books and formal 
courses of instruction cannot convey these principles into actual 
character formation. Personal contact and association with those 
whose lives are sterling examples of these principles seem to be 
the most successful ways of achieving this most important part 
of a well-rounded education. 


FRIENDSHIPS ARE LASTING 


No doubt, those of you in the class of 1938 have felt during your 
4 years of college work that class attendance, recitations, reading 
assignments, and examination grades were the chief objectives of 
your daily activities. They were, of course, the most realistic at 
the time. However, as the years roll on, many of the subjects you 
have studied will fade from memory. But the human values you 
absorbed, almost unconsciously, from the association with your 
will stand out in sharp relief. 


because they are pleasant memories, but because they are the un- 
written courses from which you have learned many of the great 
principles of our modern civilization. 

You go forth now to another role in life. In college, the forces 
that influenced your lives and characters were largely controlled 
forces. When you leave this campus, you face a world of uncon- 
trolled and unpredictable forces. These will set an ever-changing 
stage for each one of you—a stage upon which you will act the 
drama of your life. 

I want to mention briefly just four of the most important 
situations all of you will most likely have to meet in the future 
years. These four are your economic, social, moral, and civil 
problems. 

THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 

Most of you will encounter the economic problem first of all. 
How to make a living, where to find a job—these are the questions 
in the examination of life you will be called upon to answer 
immediately. 

Unfortunately, there is no single rule, nor even a set of rules, 
which will answer these questions precisely for us. Each individ- 
ual must answer them in his or her own way. The correct 
answer depends primarily upon each individual for, like the 
individuals concerned, no two answers are ever exactly the same. 

However, I want to make a 9 for org consideration. 
It may aid each one of you as you face this test. I that 
you study carefully the great variety of goods and services of all 
kinds that are used and needed and demanded by society. Then 
choose at least one of these productive activities from which you 
feel you will gain the greatest satisfaction in suppiying to your 
fellow man, and one which you feel you are capable of producing 
with greater skill and efficiency than any other. Finally, assure 
yourself there is a market for your product. 

Once you have made your choice, then comes the test of per- 
severance, patience, skill; and salesmanship. The world may be 
waiting with open arms for worth-while ideas as well as for enter- 
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prising young men and 


OPPORTUNITY TO EARN A LIVING 


In addition to your individual economic problems, there is also 
the broader national question of how we may provide the oppor- 
tunity for everyone to produce and to earn a living. 

A century or more ago individuals and families were practically 
self-sufficient, They produced for themselves almost every neces- 
sity and convenience for which they had need and which could 
be supplied. 

We now live in a society of an entirely different structure. 
Practically everyone is dependent upon his fellow beings to suppiy 
the goods and services for even the simplest kind of existence. 
return, each individual who is Wye ya produces a highly Ba 


a us ase caso ok (( 
this system. We know how impossible it would be for any one of 
us to attempt to supply ourselves with all of the goods and services 

The maintenance of even the most modest 


person to produce and to earn his own living. 

In former times, when each person or each family was prac- 
tically self-sufficient, this problem did not exist. Today, however, 
it commands the best thought and the strongest leadership this 
Nation can produce. Upon its solution the stability and 

of our Nation and especially the individual welfare of 
every one of us. 

Government-sponsored relief is not intended to be a permanent 
Way out. Instead, it is essentially a means of tiding us over until 
we have had time to work out a satisfactory solution to take its 
place. That solution, I believe, will be worked out gradually over 
a period of 2 years. We have begun already with such meas- 
ures as the Social Security Act and the wage and hour legislation 
among others. 

The responsibility for continuing the tremendous task of working 
out this solution r it will rest in part at least upon 
the college graduates of 1 

THE IMPORTANCE OF FRIENDS 


Your social and cultural problems are mainly questions of an 
individual nature. I can pause here only long enough to mention 
one general feature which I believe is most worthy of your 
consideration. 

That is the necessity of making friends. One of the most im- 
portant assets any of us can have in life is a host of valuable 
friends—friends with whom to enjoy life, friends who can help us 
over many difficult places along our 8 friends who stand 
ready to help us accomplish our purpose in 

There is one invaluable method to pone ll — a list of friends. 
Be a friend to others in the first place. They will automatically 
become friends of yours in nearly every case. You cannot, of 
course, expect an immediate reward for a friendly act today, nor 
can you afford to wait for a reward before initiating another and 
perhaps many friendly overtures. Genuine friendship does not look 
for reward, but gives for the pleasure of giving, knowing full well 
that ample reward will be forthcoming, perhaps at the most unex- 
pected times and places. 

I am often impressed by those unfortunate persons who stop me 
on the street to ask for the money to buy food. Their apparent 
need is for money, and it is no doubt a very real need. Yet they 
are equally in need of a valuable group of friends—friends who 
know them, friends who are able and willing to help them in their 
time of need. Not only have they failed to master their economic 

„although their plight may be due to circumstances. but 
they have also neglected to meet a very important modern social 
— t. They have neglected to build up a strong reserve 

friends. 


You cannot afford to depend solely upon > small circle of 
friends—a select half dozen or so. Your acquaintanco should con- 


tinually widen its scope until it includes persons of every class 
If you confine. the limits of your acquaintance 
to a small group, you will soon forget how the rest of the world 
actually lives and thinks and feels. It is out of such narrow limits 
of human acquaintance and sympathy that misunderstanding, 
strife, and oppression arise. 
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FAITH IS OFTEN 


Moral and religious problems are also mainly questions of an 
individual nature. The precepts of your church are always a safe 
guide to follow. I want to mention just one of the important 
factors in our moral and religious life, which we sometimes over- 
look—and that is faith. 

We need to keep constantly before us our faith in God and 
to nourish our faith in our fellow man. Also we must constantly 
keep alive a sincere and determined faith in ourselves, a faith 
that we have within us the spiritual power necessary to follow the 
dictates of our conscience and the laws of God. 

Finally, you will have the problems of civil government in 
which you as a citizen will take a more or less active part. This 
phase of life should become more and more important to you as 
time goes on. Meanwhile, there is a constant need for qualified 
and capable young persons to help in carrying on the affairs of 
government either through elective officers or through the civil 
service. Politics and public service is often looked upon with dis- 
dain, but I want to say to you that public life is largely what 
you make of it, just as in any other profession. Public service 
today offers a wide field for young people who will bring to it 
the character and sound principles of conduct required in all high- 
grade professions, 

There is more at stake in the proper solution of our civil prob- 
lems than many of us realize. In making your decisions about 
the many public issues upon which you may be called to pass 
judgment, I want to point out the distinction you should make 
between liberty and license, and the distinction to be made be- 
tween economic liberty and political liberty. 

These terms have been used and will continue to be used in 
many confusing ways. When an economic practice becomes a 
licentious one which injures the welfare of others, the only re- 
course is to Curb such practices by law. You have been told and 
you will be told again that your political liberties are being 
threatened. 


PUBLIC MUST BE PROTECTED 


On the other hand, when a political practice becomes an intol- 
erable abuse from which the public must be protected, you have 
been told and you will be told again that our economic system is 
being threatened with fascism or communism. It is up to you to 
distinguish carefully between economic liberty and economic 
license as well as to distinguish between political liberty and 
political license. 

I have mentioned the problem presented by our intricate eco- 
nomic interdependence. We are told on one hand that the solu- 
tion of this economic problem depends upon relinquishing ouf 
political freedom, even to the extreme measure of relinquishing our 
right and responsibility to vote. I deny that such a proposed so- 
lution is based upon sound and enduring principles and I am un- 
alterably opposed to any solution of our economic problems which 
trespass upon our political liberties. 


WEST VIRGINIA LEADS 


Our political freedom is the one universal weapon we have in this 
country with which the people as a whole can join in a concerted 
drive against economic oppression and economic license. I am 
proud of the fact that West Virginians appreciate the right of 
franchise and that they take seriously the responsibility of using 
it. In the entire United States, 67 percent of the eligible voters 
took advantage of their right to vote in the elections of 1936. In 
West Virginia, 9 out of every 10 eligible voters, or 89 percent, 
actually went to the polls. This was the highest percentage of any 
State in the Nation. 

However, we must keep constantly on guard against those who 
would deprive us of our rightful liberties for the sake of their 
own selfish gains through subtle legislation and politics. 
While one group shouts about the dangers of loss of liberty to 
attract our attention, we must beware lest their cunning brethren 
Roos steal away those very liberties we seek so earnestly to 
protect, 

With relatively few exceptions, every person in this country 21 
years or over, has the right to vote for the officials whom he 
wishes to administer his civil government. He may hold public 
office. He is a member if a sovereign society. That is political 
freedom. 

Every capable person in this country should have the right to 
work and to earn his living. That is economic liberty. 

We are face to face with the problem of curbing those economic 
practices which result in the abrogation of this liberty for millions 
of our fellow men. The task before us today is to curb those 
licentious practices as rapidly as time and circumstance will 


permit. None may shirk his or her responsibility in helping to 
perform this task. The economic liberty of the American people 
is at stake. 


MUST GUARD POLITICAL FREEDOM 


Our forefathers have made an outstanding example. Not only 


have they worked out the details of political freedom, not only 
have they laid the foundation of our great Nation, but they have 
handed down to us rich heritages of many kinds. Their lives and 
all they have done for us, stand as a challenge to bring forth 
our own best effort, lest we fall short of what is expected of us 
and fail to take advantage of our vast opportunities. 
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In closing, I want to leave with you this thought which I hope 
you will carry with you long after your graduation days, It is 
that you will become as small as your controlling desire, as great 
as your dominant aspiration. 

This Nation is rich in natural resources, but the riches that 
shall sustain us in the years to come are those that shall spring 
from within. 

Remember, graduates and friends, the measure of this Nation 
is the measure of its men. 


The Distant Horizon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY COL. O. R. McGUIRE, MAY 30, 
1938, AT THE LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, BATON ROUGE, 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
address made by Col. O. R. McGuire, Counsel to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, to the graduating class 
of the Louisiana State University at Baton Rouge, La., on 
May 30, 1938: 


Members of the graduating class of 1938, Louisiana now claims 
you as sons and daughters. Soon the Louisiana State University 
will number you among her alumni. Before the setting of tomor- 
row's sun you will go forth from the protection of these friendly 
and scholastic walls into the unceasing struggle that is life where 
the fight is unto death. Some of you will fall from time to time 
but there may be some of you who will survive and in the 
present desperate need for leaders of both thought and action, 
who will plant the banners of your heritage on the redoubts of 
our enemies, and who will seize their yet warm guns and turn 
them on the retreating foe. But however the tides of your 
struggle with life may run, you may be sure that this great State 
and her university will ever rejoice to see your banner flying as 
5 that of the Prince of Navarre—always in the thickest of the 


y- 

As one who came a penniless stranger within your gates more 
than a quarter of a cen ago and as one who owes an undying 
debt of gratitude to both Louisiana and this university—for their 
gifts to me of a wife, an education, and, I hope, a vision, and 
they again fill my cup to overflowing this evening—I would discuss 
with you something of your heritage and indicate the battle 
lines of the continuing struggle throughout the western world 
that men and women may enjoy the blessings of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. It is especially fitting that this should 
be done today, a great national holiday set aside for the purpose 
of honoring all Americans who made the supreme sacrifice for our 
country—for them: i 


“The muffied drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier's last tattoo, 

No more on life’s parade shall meet, 
The brave and daring few.” 


Yours is a noble heritage. No doubt with nostalgic yearnings, 
La Salle looked back in 1682 across the sea to the romantic and 
glamorous court of his sovereign master and sought to fix its last- 
ing memory on this land by naming it Louisiana. Ever since 
Bienville laid the foundations of New Orleans in 1718, that city 
and this State have been near the crossroads of the world. The 
Father of Waters, within a few feet of us, rolls unceasingly to the 
sea. He has gathered to his bosom and made his own the drainage 
of an empire. With hospitable arms Louisiana has become equally 
great through gathering to her bosom virile men and women from 
many lands. No doubt there courses through the veins of at 
least some members of this graduating class the blood of French 
ancestors who followed Bienville or who came as Acadians, driven 
from their homes in Canada; of Germans who were sent here by 
John Law and his Mississippi Company; of Spaniards, who came 
with d’Ulloa; and of Virginians, Kentuckians, Tennesseeans, and 
others who have arrived since the Stars and Stripes replaced the 
banner of Napoleon over Louisiana. 

Much of the romance, the poetry, the courtly manners, the 
bravery, and the patriotism of present-day Louisiana people are 
an inheritance from Louisianans who long since have gone before. 
There has been no more conflict in this amalgamation of the races 
and religions in Louisiana than there has been conflict in the 
union of the waters in the mighty Mississippi. Catholics, Protes- 
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tants, and Jews have here ministered indiscriminately to the 
spiritual and physical needs of the people, displaying a spirit of 
fulness which should serve as an example to 


in pioneering the West and were with Sam Houston when he 
crushed Santa Anna and his hordes at San Jacinto. So well did 
Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman, our first president and com- 
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of eternity. 
There never was a time in this land of ours when there was 


now, the once proud States which wrote into a Constitution a pro- 
hibition against the by the Confederate government 
of public money for the general welfare, are mendicants with cap 
in hand at the doors of the Federal Treasury. Yes; this is true in 
one of the fairest and richest lands over which the sun ever shone, 
& land which needs only to be touched by the hand of man to 
blossom as the rose, while a self-reliant State of this Union, labori- 
ously carved by her people from the desert wilderness, spurns 
such mendicancy and takes care of her own. I remind you that 
the Republic of Rome, in its opulence and power, too, fed her 
people from the pub b exact 
from others—and 


at no other time since history began had men brought forth a 


by an 
It will be remembered that from the earliest days of recorded 
history until after the founding of the Col 
occupied a status in relation to each other and to their govern- 


ments. Whether such men moved to the building of the Pyramids 
under the lash of the overseers of the Ptolemies; to the creation 
of i ion ditches in Asia under the prickings of the swords of 


the tillage of the soil 
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man. 
However, a succession of historical events severed the social ties 
which bound antiquity to slavery and militarism, and the Middle 
cumstances gave rise to the enterprising — spare 
gave en t with economic — 

tunity for a greater number of individuals. There aeons 
Luther, a Shakespeare, a Bacon, and a Drake. This enterprising 
spirit is not only the mainspring of modern capitalistic development 
but it lies at the basis of democratic forms of government, par- 
ticularly the American one that all men are created free and equal. 
A condition attached to this new way of life for the common man 
which was taken for granted under the older forms of government, 
nemely, that if the individual was to enjoy the blessings of unre- 


perty, religion, or mili 
achievements are riding and spurred over the mass of man- 
kind—to use the fine phrase of Thomas Jefferson. 


isfied and ambitious men, with their wives and 
children, moved toward the setting sum and there became lords 
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and masters in their own right. There was equality of economic 
opportunity for men to acquire self-sustaining homes of their 
own. There were no lords and barons who could reach the long 
arm of the law into the western wilderness and return these 
freedom-loving settlers to the unrequited toil of baronical estates, 
as was the situation under the feudal system. The result was that 
it became entirely possible to bring forth on the American Con- 
tinent a new government—and such a government was brought 
forth—conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal, a condition of affairs which had existed 
at no other time and place in the recorded history of mankind. 

The men who wrote the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States declared these legal principles 
to an astounded world. They were declared by common men, not 
by a few favored individuals and the principles were made good 
on the field of battle with the result that a government based on 
such principles of freedom and equality for the individual, though 
not entirely true at the time, was given into the hands of the 
American people to preserve, protect, and defend. This was not a 
difficult task so long as smiling acres of land reached from the 
Atlantic seaboard toward the western horizon and so long as there 
were vast natural resources for exploitation. The ayerage individ- 
ual wanted little of government under such circumstances, except 
to be let alone to struggle ruthlessly with others for riches beyond 
the dreams of a Midas. Government was left to the politicians 
and to selfish groups whose members have been termed in recent 
years “Malefactors of great wealth” and “Economic royalists.” 

But the day came, ladies and gentlemen, when the blue waters 
of the Pacific effectually stopped further western expansion; 
when natural resources were largely in the hands of a favored 
few; when population had greatly expanded; when development of 
both technology and the factory system resulted in our present 
acute problems of capital and labor; when the burdens of taxa- 
tion had reached hitherto unknown proportions; when the 
whistles of the factories as well as trade and commerce had all 
but ceased; when we had reverted to the practice of the Middle 

in attempting by legislative fiat to regulate prices and wages 
as well as hours of labor; when the Federal Government was 
spending literally billions of dollars raised by taxation and by bor- 
rowings on the faith of generations yet unborn in an attempt to 
prime our industrial pump; when millions eat the bread of char- 
ity; and when the door of opportunity has been largely closed 
in the face of able and ambitious men and women not born to 
the privileges of wealth and power. That day is here now and you 
must meet it on the tomorrow whether you will or not. 

Andrew Jackson, an orphaned son of a common man, came out 
of the West to lead an assault on entrenched privilege then in 
the form of a ruling aristocracy in control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, While we may not agree with all of his methods, we 
must admit that the assaults were temporarily effective and that 
the people became interested in, and concerned about their Gov- 
ernment, which was made more responsive to their needs. In 
our day, instead of an aristocracy of birth in control, we have an 

of financial power and privilege. The Internal 
Revenue statistics for 1935 show that over 50 t of all in- 
comes is earned by less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the corpora- 
tions in the United States; and that 84 percent of the aggregate 
profit is earned by less than 4 percent of the corporations. This 
is certainly one of the reasons why the income-tax figures for 1935 
show only 2,100,890 taxable incomes in a nation of 130,000,000 souls. 

Grant that the stocks and bonds of corporations are widely 
distributed in America, the fact remains that through various 
corporate devices a comparatively few entrepreneurs control these 
great aggregations of capital and that entirely too often they 
have no more consideration for the working and consuming public 
than had the tax collectors immediately prior to the French 
Revolution or had the Lancastrian textile barons for their work- 
ers. Then, as now, the excessive exactions bloat the incomes of 
a comparatively few members of society who seriously think that 
the maintenance of their privileged status is synonymous with 
the maintenance of our governmental institutions. It was said 
by the Old Guard at Waterloo that while it might die, it never 
surrendered and it is undoubtedly a fact that eventually a like 
fate will overtake the entrepreneurs of great capital organiza- 
tions unless they develop a much higher degree of leadership 
in—and consideration for—the public good. 

Such short-sighted consideration for the public good as is evl- 
denced by some of our financial buccaneers might have been 
successful in the governments of antiquity or in the Middle Ages 
when the common man had no rights which his betters were 
required to respect. But it seems inevitable that such a policy 
is doomed to failure in a government of almost universal suf- 
frage, such as we have in the State of Louisiana and in the 
Nation. The danger is that our people may go too far and destroy 
capitalistic enterprises with fatal results not unlike those visited 
on Spain by the Inquisition or on France by the revolution. We 
should not emulate the blind Samson and pull the temple down 
upon us, or the Bolsheviks of Russia in the destruction of both 
lives and property. There is a better way—the preservation of 
our governmental system that we may not only have equality 
under law but may restore that equality of economic opportunity 
which existed when our country was founded. 

‘Thus we have upon us the struggle to which I adverted at the 
outset of this address—a struggle which is now nothing less than 
one between communism or fascism, on the one hand, and democ- 
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racy, on the other. In the one, the individual exists but for the 
glorification of the government, whether it be a communistic or 
fascistic state; while in the other the government exists as a 
servant of the people. In the states of antiquity and of the 
Middle Ages, as well as in the modern communistic or fascistic 
states, the individual exists but for the service of a privileged 
few; his was and is a government of dependence and force, not 
a government by compact and law. Proponents of this way of 
life, disciples of Karl Marx and the Third International, are 
termites in our land, fishing in troubled waters and attempting 
by artful means to undermine our institutions of government. 
They are the false prophets of our day. 

If some politicians are able to debauch the electorate by lar- 
gesses, whether of public money or public grain, in return for 
political power, they further the objects of the communistic 
termites, and the end must be the downfall of the American 
Republic even as the Roman Republic fell centuries ago. If peo- 
ple look upon their government as a power to make exactions 
from those who have for the benefit of those who have not, or to 
take from the poor that which they have, communism or fascism 
is upon us for our destruction. This is merely another way of 
saying that under such a belief, enforced by the power of the 
state, we shall enter upon a new Dark Age. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the class of 1938, you go forth into 
& world of conflict. The past only is secure. The future is 
clouded in uncertainty. It requires the informed and analytical 
mind to restore the American way of life. You will be untrue 
to your heritage and to this university should you fail to meet 
and solve these problems and to hand on to your children a world 
of far horizons in which the spirit of men may be free. 

A world of far horizons is a world of equality under law, not 
rule in the discretion of any individual, however exalted -his 
station in life may be and whether that station be due to pres- 
tige of birth or property. In order to obtain this equality of 
rights under law, we must return to an equality of economic 
opportunity to the end that those endowed by nature and na- 
ture’s God may rise to heights yet unscaled by man—but without 
denial of equal opportunities to others. This is the challenge to the 
intelligence and responsibilities of Americans of today, and as you go 
forth into the battles of life—where all of you cannot be captains 
but where most of you must serve in the ranks—I would warn you 
that the problems of peace may be more trying than the problems 
of war. Any man may die for his country, but it takes a brave soul 
to live and labor—often in discouragement and misunderstanding— 
that his fellowmen may have life and have it more abundantly. 

We are not dumb driven cattle to the slaughter. We are Ameri- 
cans with the blood of heroic ancestors in our veins. We are 
southerners whose ancestors have dared to die for the public 
good. Those who may think that we shall not rise to the sacri- 
fice for a better land know nothing of our heritage, our faith, our 
vision, and our determination. As men and women educated at the 
expense of the State, I urge you forward, and if you must fall, 
let it be not as cravens but with your face to the enemy and with 
the paean of victory on your lips. But if you are worthy of your 
heritage and if you are truly educated, you will not fail—for to 
DOR See Pot eee That is God’s promise to His 

dren. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Battle of Gettysburg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


POEM BY PLINY A. WILEY, OF WICHITA, KANS. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under permission to extend 
my remarks, I am delighted to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD a poem entitled “Gettysburg” by my constituent, Mr. 
Pliny A Wiley, of Wichita, Kans.: 


O Gettysburg, we seem to look on Pickett's charge again: 
The dauntless soldiers of the South; those gallant men in gray. 
We hear the thunder of their guns, the moans of anguished pain, 
Mid cries of rage, of hate, of strife, which rose to heaven that day. 


We see the soldiers of the North; those loyal men in blue, 

Who more than life our Union loved. On Freedom's altar they 
Devotion's last full measure paid, They died for me, for you. 

They sealed their witness with their blood that sacramental day. 


O Gettysburg, thy hallowed field speaks of Gethsemane. 
Here Stars and Stripes met Stars and Bars in 

Men perished by the sword of Meade and by the sword of Lee, 
And rivers red of blood were shed our Nation to redeem. 
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The Engineer Plus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 8 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN C. PAGE, COMMISSIONER OF 
RECLAMATION, BEFORE THE ANNUAL ROUNDUP OF THE 
NEBRASKA ENGINEERING SOCIETY OF OMAHA, APRIL 2, 
1938 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
John C. Page, Commissioner of Reclamation, before the An- 
nual Roundup of the Nebraska Engineering Society of 
Omaha, on April 2, 1938. The subject of the address is The 


Engineer Plus. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We are in a new day which opens many broad opportunities 
to the engineer, but before he can seize them he must be an 


engineer plus. 

as adept as ever with his slide rule, 
his transit, and his blueprints, but he needs additional qualifica- 
tions of leadership and broad social knowledge to assume the 
place which may be his in this new era which will emphasize 
conservation. It is as im to the Natiom as to the engi- 
neering profession that we develop these engineers with something 
more than technical knowledge and skill. It is important, because 
all branches of the conservation movement need trained engineers, 
with vision, to assist in or to take the lead in out the 
rebuilding programs which must be launched. 

Conservation is not a political issue; it draws its supporters 
from all parties and all walks of life. Introduction of a compre- 
hensive conservation program at this time means that we are 
turning our backs upon the practice of exploiting our national 
resources for temporary and immediate gain without regard for 
the future. It means that we have substituted, rather, a policy 
of husbanding our resources in a manner which will result in 
their broad and most beneficial use in our generation, and yet 
will preserve their usefulness for future generations. 

There are two reasons why this more tened policy has 
come so forcefully to the front in the last few years. One is that 
our national leaders, 2 by President Franklin Delano Rocse- 
velt and Secretary of the Interior Harold L. — are devoted 
conservationists. The other is that exploitation and misuse of 
our resources has reached the point where Nature herself is taking 
a hand in the education of the Nation. 

Without leadership nothing permanent can be accomplished. 
Toat is why it is so important that the engineering profession 
develop leaders. Without a broad and general 
understanding of the problems involved, the mass support which 
is necessary to any fundamental change in policy cannot be gen- 
erated. That is where the floods, the droughts, and the dust 
storms have played so great a part. 

Although these lessons, administered by Mother Nature to us, 
her children, have been painful and costly in the extreme, they 
have served to bring home to almost every indilvdual in the United 
States the fact that he has a personal interest in the success of 
a well-rounded and intelligently applied conservation program. 

Soil and water are our two primary resources. It took the 
terrible droughts in the Great Plains of 1934 and 1936 and the 
unprecedented floods in the Ohio and New England Valleys and 
in California to make everyone aware of the fact that our soil and 
our water needed protection, else their usefulness at least might 
be destroyed. All other forms of conservation are related to these 
two, and, moreover, the conservation of soil and the conservation 
of water are imseparably joined together. It would be short- 
sighted, therefore, to sponsor a program which embraced but a 
single link in the whole interconnected chain. It has been a 
comparatively short time since the conservationists were divided 
into small camps, each battling under its own standard for preser- 
vation and protection of wild waterfowl, of our native big-game 
species, of the fish in the stream, of our forests and woodlands, 
and of wilderness areas, thus dissipating against a wall of inertia 
the strength of forces which combined might have brought much 
earlier the profound changes in national attitudes which are now 
in pr 

14 N been only recently that these various elements have been 
pooled together by leaders of broader vision. 

One of the most significant developments of recent years in 
this field has been the leadership and the work of the National 
Resources Committee, which has made studies and important 


when the raindrop reaches the 
grazed 
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contributions to the advancement of the conservation cause. Its 
water resources committee has done a pioneering work of 
value in assembling information concerning the water problems of 
every locality in the United States and in the formulation of a 
planned program for their solution. 

In its review of the Missouri River and its tributaries, the water 
resources committee made some pertinent observations with respect 
to the situation in middle and western Nebraska and other areas 
of the Great Plains. The water supply of this region, it said, could 
be improved materially (1) by construction of small dams to provide 
stock water in grazing areas; (2) springs may be improved, shallow 
wells dug, and deep wells drilled for stock water; (3) in some 
stock-raising areas unappropriated water may be stored and used for 
irrigation of forage crops, thus building up feed reserves. This type 
of improvement is limited, however, because only a very small 
amount of the scanty rainfall normally reaches the river system; 
and (4) in some areas devoted mainly to dry farming opportunities 
exist here and there for irrigating tracts from reservoirs or wells. 

With respect to large irrigation projects in this area, the com- 
mittee pointed out: “Large irrigation projects are not feasible in 
most parts of the Great Plains, partly because they do not yield 
substantial benefits in wet years and so fall into disuse, and partly 
because of the high cost of water in relation to the benefits obtained 
from its use.” The committee named a long list of projects which 
should receive consideration in this area and which would fit into 
an intelligent and integrated program for water- and land-use 
stabilization. 

The water resources committee has recognized that water-use 
and land-use problems are related and that plans for a ent 
ee, cling one must be coordinated with plans for the solution 


The flood does not originate in the stream but it has its birth 
ground. Deforested hillsides, over- 

highlands, the cultivation of slopes—all problems in 
land use—contribute to the violence of the flood. It might be said, 
as well, that a drought is not solely a land-use problem, for the 
draining of subsoils by an overdraft on water supplies 
and the fluctuation of controllable streams may contribute at least 
to the severity of the consequences of a drought. 

Whether the problem is reforestation of mountain slopes, control 
of erosion in the fertile plateaus, abatement of pollution in the 
eastern rivers, rehabilitation of the habitat of wildlife, irrigation, 
flood control, or any of the others which must be solved in the 
conservation of our resources, it involves en problems. 
Work for the engineer is one of the threads which binds all of 
these together. It obviously is 2 8 for the engi- 
neer to understand these problems and to take the leadership in 
developing a plan for their solution, It no longer is sufficient for 
an engineer to know how to build a dam; if he is to fulfill his 
highest duty, he must know also why the structure is to be built, 
ANA Be STONE DO ADA BOREL EE NE WON em 
serve its p 

Not long ago a prominent engineer told me that he once worked 
on the problem of designing a water-retention system in the Sierra 
Nevadas of California for 5 years before he discovered who ex- 
pected to build the system and for what purpose the water was 
wanted. He was merely applying his training and skill to an ab- 
stract problem. Under those circumstances his contributions 
could have been no more than a perfection of the engineering 
eee for a dam. 

g profession must make its influences felt further 
han the ratting room, but it cannot unless it applies its thought 
to social and economie problems and lends its influence and leader- 
ship to their correction. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, with which I am connected, has in 
370000 ONA OF Se rete Meee rca terme 

untry. This organization is peopled largely by engineers. 
Throughout its long history, the fundamental purposes of the 
Bureau of 5 been to provide homes for people and 
to develop the West ugh the conservation of the meager water 
resources of this arid and semiarid region. 

Much of our work is engineering work, as is indicated by the facts 
that we have constructed 138 dams and now we are building a 
score more, and that we have built about 20,000 miles of canals 


by 
results of the construction and not by the construction itself. 
significance of the Federal reclamation program lies in these facts: 
We have made homes for almost 900,000 persons on 48,773 farms 
and in 257 towns and cities by the irrigation of about 3,000,000 
acres of land in projects scattered throughout the arid West. 
Using water which otherwise would be wasted, perhaps in destruc- 
tive floods, upon lands which otherwise must Ries: remained useless 
these human opportunities have been created. Since this 
work began in 1902 crops valued at nearly two and one-half billions 
of dollars, or more than 10 times the cost of the irrigation works 
of the projects which are now being operated, have been harvested 
and marketed by the farmers in these irrigated areas. This means 
the addition of a tremendous amount of wealth to the country as 
a whole. 
Incidental to the work of irrigating farms the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has provided on 12 projects power plants which furnish cheap 
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energy to light the rural homes, to run the farm machinery, as 
well as to operate the pumps and gates of the irrigation system 
itself. The revenues from this byproduct of irrigation assist the 
water user in repaying the cost of his construction. This is an- 
other important social contribution. 

The State and local governments, the schools, churches, and 
other community institutions of wide areas in the West owe their 
ma, support to the fact that irrigation projects have been built. 
In addition, the existence of transcontinental railroads, transconti- 
nental telegraph and telephone systems, and of transcontinental 
highways is largely dependent upon the fact that the great inter- 
mountain desert can be bridged on the buttresses formed by irri- 
gation peee 

The livestock industry in the West, its largest, obtains approxi- 
mately one-half of the feed which supports it from the public 
ranges and the other half from the irrigated areas, which are mere 
dots in the landscape. 

With so much depending upon the success of the program, its 
administration is a grave responsibility. The water supply of the 
western one-third of our country is severely limited. The land 
resources of that area are so great by comparison that literally 
hundreds of millions of acres can never be used. Of 700,000,000 
acres in the arid and semiarid West, 20,000,000 acres now are de- 
veloped by irrigation. It is estimated that the remaining unused 
water resources will irrigate only an additional 10,000,000 acres 
with projects which can be considered feasible at the present time. 
Projects now under construction by the Bureau of Reclamation 
will bring in, on their completion, about one-quarter of the re- 
maining feasibly irrigable lands. The selection of the lands which 
are to be developed in the future is a serious matter. 

From the beginning of Federal reclamation, administration and 
execution of this policy has been in the hands of men recruited 
from the engineering profession. Its achievements to date and 
the success or failure of the p in the future, to a great ex- 
tent, will be the responsibility of the Nation’s engineers. I cite 
this example because it is one with which I am familiar and 
because it serves to emphasize the earlier statement that the 
engineer must prepare himself as a professional man to take an 
important part or assume leadership in the conservation of our 
resources. 

Only recently I attended a session of the National Wildlife 
Institute. There I heard one of the leaders in the work of that 
organization state that one of the most pressing present needs 
in his field was for skilled engineers who were familiar with the 
objectives of the organization and upon whom this group of con- 
servationists could rely for leadership. 

This holds true throughout the scale of conservation. Let me 
repeat, that conservation at this stage involves much reconstruc- 
tion and a great deal of building for protection of resources. 

Curtailment of soil erosion involves the construction of pro- 
tective works, of check dams and other structures. Flood control, 
in many instances, can best be accomplished by the building of big 
dams and channel improvements—engineering work. Protection 
of the public ranges from overgrazing, one of the newest con- 
servation activities launched, requires the improvement of stock- 
watering facilities, another job for the engineer. Abatement of 
pollution—more work for the engineer in design and construction 
of disposal plants, in regulating the flow of streams. The list 
could be extended. 

Right here in Nebraska, you have a major water-conservation 
problem. This State extends from the arid to the humid sections. 
Its central portion is arid and humid by turns, depending upon 
the weather, For any permanent solution of Nebraska’s problem, 
this fact must be recognized, and proper steps taken to prevent 
Overexpansion during wet cycles and subsequent dislodgment of 
thousands of families during the dry years which follow. The 
tragedy enacted in the Great Plains during the extended drought 
which began about 1930 must not be repeated. It need not be. 

To prevent a repetition of the situation which has reduced about 
100,000 American farm families almost to the status of gypsies, 
however, will require the concerted efforts of the Federal, State, 
and local governments, and, I believe, the leadership of the 
engineers. 

water use and sound land use alone will prevent another 
cycle of overdevelopment accompanying another cycle of wet 
years; and another tragic exodus forced by a future drought. It 
is not enough to work out the theoretical best means for the 
future use of the Great Plains, for unless the engineers determine 
and in what quantities ground and surface waters may be 
, it will go for nought. Neither is it enough for the engi- 
to measure wells and the flow of streams, to build dams and 
unless these are fit precisely into a general plan which 
the social and economic problems involved, they 
result in insurance against future tragedies like that of 
mt, which has made so many homeless. 
times cry loudly for the engineer with a social conscience, 
in the service of the Government and in private practice. 
Responsibility for many of the programs and much of the re- 
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Because of this, if for no other reason, engineers generally ought 
to know something about the public weal. 

The comment of Secretary Ickes, my chief, on the engineer 
is to the point. He said, in an address before the Association 
of American Colleges in Chicago recently: 
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“Early in my experience in Washington, I discovered to my 
surprise that many engineers considered that they were fully 
equipped for the public service merely because they were techni- 
cally trained and had had good engineering experience. On the 
other hand, I was gratified to discover outstanding engineers like 
the late Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Reclamation, and Col. 
Henry M. Waite, who served the Government as Deputy Adminis- 
trator of Public Works, who had both keen and well-grounded 
social consciences. And there are many others like them. 

“My theory has been that an engineer who offers himself for 
service to his government ought to have democratic ideals, and I 
am not using ‘democratic’ in a partisan sense. I believe he ought 
to know something about the social and economic problems that 
we are facing and which we must solve wisely if we are to make 
our democracy work. I insist that an engineer can be just as 
good an engineer, and perhaps even a better one, if, at the same 
time, he had a broad social outlook. An engineer not only ought 
to be competent as to engineering technique, he also ought to 
know for what purpose and in whose interest he is employing 
his technique.” 

This challenge by the Secretary to the schools to produce the 
engineer plus should not be disregarded by the practicing members 
of the profession. 

Perhaps what I have been saying here boils down into a plea 
for a more professional approach to engineering; for the elevation 
of this work from simple craftsmanship, no matter how highly 
skilled, to a higher plain of professional attainment. I would like 
to see this end achieved, because I am an engineer and because I 
am employed by the Government in a conservation activity. 

In any event, the opportunity is present for the engineer plus to 
do a great service to his State and his country, The opportunity 
is at his elbow, because every locality in the United States has one 
and most have many more problems crying for solution along 
sound technical and social lines. 
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Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing careful analysis of the legal and constitutional phases 
of the child-labor provisions contained in the Senate and 
House bills, commonly known as the wage and hour bill, by 
Mr. 18 Weinfeld, author and contributor to leading law 
journals: 


Two different types of child-labor legislation have recently se- 
cured substantial support in Congress; one was approved by the 
Senate, the other by the House of Representatives. The conflict 
between these two types of regulation is seldom mentioned; it is 
wrapped up in the folds of the larger controversy over the wage 
and hour bill! But that conflict will have to be resolved, if 
any child-labor legislation is to be passed either as a part of the 
wage and hour bill or as an independent measure. 

When the wage and hour bill passed the Senate on July 31, 
1937. it contained an elaborate section dealing with child labor? 
which embodied the provisions of the so-called Wheeler-Johnson 
bill.“ That bill was passed by the Senate as a separate 
measure on August 19, 1937. On the other hand, the House of 
Representatives, acting as a Committee of the Whole on Decem- 
ber 17, 1937, struck out the Wheeler-Johnson provisions from the 
wage and hour bill and inserted provisions following different prin- 
ciples. These different provisions were subsequently also included 
in the wage and hour bill reported by the House Committee on 
Labor on April 21, 1938. The relevant essential features of the 
two types of legislation will be briefly described. 

The Wheeler-Johnson bill contains several devices: (a) It de- 
prives goods produced by child labor, upon their arrival in a 
State, of the protection of the commerce clause of the United 


1S. 2475, the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1937, passed the Senate 
July 31, 1937; and by the House on May 24, 1938, and is to be 
known as the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

281 Congressional Record, 7957 (1937). 

S. 2475 (draft of calendar day, May 25, 1938) sec. 24, pp. 39-47. 

45. 2226, 81 Congressional Record, 9318 (1937). 
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States Constitution and thus subjects them to State laws, though 
they are still in the original package“ This provision is modeled 
upon the Wilson Act of 1890,’ which had laid down the same rule 
as to liquor, and upon the Hawes-Cooper Act of 19295 which had 
laid down the same rule as to prison-made goods. The provision 
can have an effect only in States which prohibit the sale of goods 
made by child labor. Without the provision, if goods produced by 
child labor outside of such a State are into the State, 
they may be sold in the original package in spite of the State 
prohibition, because such a sale would still be considered part of 
interstate commerce and, therefore, not amenable to State regula- 
tion” If this provision were to become law, such goods would be 
subject to the State legislation ting their sale. (b) An- 
other provision” prohibits transportation of goods made by child 
labor into any State where they are intended to be “received, pos- 
sessed, sold, or in any manner used” in violation of State law. 
This language follows the Webb-Kenyon Act of 1918. which had 
laid down the same rule as to liquor, and the Ashurst-Sumners 
Act of 1935," which had laid 3 semantic ang o S as = * — — 
made goods. Again, the provision ve only 
there are State laws against “receiving, , selling, or in 
any manner using” goods made by child labor. 

The usual type of State law dealing with child labor merely pro- 
hibits the employment of child labor. Only three States, Missouri,“ 
New York, and Vermont, have statutes—passed in 19837—which 
prohibit the sale of goods made by child labor. 

The two devices so far discussed are in aid of State laws which 
deal with child labor. The following ones express a Federal policy 
that is independent of State laws: (c) Transportation of goods 
made by child labor is forbidden in interstate commerce unless 
they bear a label which contains specified Information, including 
information as to the child labor utilized in the production of the 
goods.” This is designed to direct the attention of prospective 
purchasers to the character of the goods, as well as to facilitate 
prosecution of offenders. A similar provision contained in the 
Ashurst-Sumners Act has been declared valid by the Supreme 
Court (d) The most important part of the Wheeler-Johnson 
provisions” prohibits transportation in interstate commerce of 
goods made by child labor and sale of such goods for shipment in 
interstate commerce with knowledge that such shipment is in- 
tended. A presumption is created to aid in the enforcement of the 
law: If an employer has used child labor at the plant involved 
within 6 months prior to the date of the alleged violation, proof of 
such fact is prima facie evidence that the goods involved in the 
violation were produced by child labor. 

The provisions obviously favored by the House of Representa- 
tives were originally contained in bills introduced by Senators 
BARKLEY,” Black and others, and are now embodied in the latest 
version of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, passed by the 
House on May 24, 1938. For convenience thece provisions will 
be referred to as the House provisions. They prohibit shipment 
in interstate commerce of goods produced in an establishment 
where within 30 days prior to the removal of such goods child 
labor was used These provisions follow the Child Labor Act of 


sU. S. Constitution, art. I, sec. 8. “The Congress shall have 
Power * * * to te commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” 

o See notes 1 and 3, supra, sec. 24 (A). 

726 Stat. 313 (1890), 27 U. S. C. § 121, upheld in In re Rahrer, 
140 U. S. 545 (1891). 

45 Stat. 1084 (1929), 49 U. S. C. § 60, upheld in Whitfield v. 
Ohio, 297 U. S. 431 (1936). 

®*Leisy v. Hardin, 185 U. S. 100 (1890). 

10 See notes 1 and 3, supra, sec. 24 (B). 

1137 Stat. 699 (1913), 27 U. S. C. § 122, upheld in Clark Dis- 
tilling Company v. Western Maryland Railway Company et al., 
242 U. S. 311 (1917). 

1 49 Stat. 494 (1935), 49 U. S. C. § 61, upheld in Kentucky Whip 
and Collar Co. v. Illinois Central Railroad Co., 299 U. S. 334 (1937). 

31 Mo. St. Ann. § 14994-1. “Products of child labor not to 
be sold. No product of any mine, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, 
or manufacturing establishment produced or mined wholly or in 

by ‘child labor’ within or without this State shall be sold 
or offered for sale to any person, firm, association, or corpora- 
tion. (Laws 1937, p. 196, $ 1.)” 

“ Laws of New York, 1937, ch. 806, amending General Business 
Law by adding thereto article 6B, sec. 69-a. 

* Laws of Vermont, 1937, No. 176, p. 198 at 201. Sec. 8. 

See notes 1 and 3, supra, sec. 24 (C). 

n Hear: before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
United States Senate, on S. 592, S. 1976, S. 2068, S. 2226, and 8. 
2345, held on May 12, 18, and 20, 1937, p. 51. 

See note 12, supra. 

” Kentucky Whip and Collar Co. v. Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
299 U. S. 334, 352-353 (1937). 

See notes 1 and 3, supra, sec. 24 (D). 

™ See notes 1 and 3, supra, sec. 24 (F). 

S. 2345 introduced May 6, 1937. 


* S. 2454 introduced May 19, 1937. 

™See note 1, supra. 

=g. 2475 (draft of calendar day, May 25, 1938), House substi- 
tute, sec. 10, pp. 57-58. 
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1916" which was invalidated by the Supreme Court in Hammer v. 


The merits of the two schemes will be subjected to scrutiny. 
1 

The Wheeler-Johnson device, which deprives goods made by 
child labor of the protection of the commerce clause upon their 
arrival in the State, slightly strengthens State laws prohibiting 
the sale of child-labor-made goods, if and where such laws exist. 
The device extends the scope of such laws without calling on the 
Federal Government to do anything affirmatively. It is clear, 
however, that State laws, without such affirmative Federal action, 
necessarily tend to break down as a result of competition from 
States with lower standards.“ or as a result of migration of in- 
dustry. To neutralize the effect of such competition is the aim 
of the second device which makes it a Federal crime to transport 
goods made by child labor into a State where they are intended 
to be used in violation of State law. At this time only Missouri, 
New York, and Vermont would benefit from either device, because 
only they prohibit the sale of goods made by child labor. 

Even if, in addition to these States, all others or a great majority 
of the States should adopt similar statutes, a bewildering variety 


of standards would enter into the definition of the Federal crime. - 


Under existing statutes, the standards in Missouri“ are: Sixteen 
years in factories and 18 years in mines and quarries; in New Tork 
the standard is 16 years in factories as well as in mines and quar- 
ries; and in Vermont * it is 14 years in factories and in any other 
gainful occupation during vacation or outside of school hours, and 
16 years in about 70 enumerated hazardous occupations. If all 
the States should enact statutes like these, shippers as well as 
railroads would haye to keep constant tab on the laws of 48 States 
to know whether the goods produced in each line of business by 
children of a certain age do or do not, at a particular time, violate 
the law of the State involved. The statutes relating to prison- 
made goods have not been in operation long enough to show 
whether or not they are a success; but even if they were, the situ- 
ations are not comparable, because prisons are governmental insti- 
tutions and can be easily controlled. It is hard to expect popular 
sympathy with a Federal law which will make shipment of goods 
produced by the same manufacturer at the same time and under 
the same labor conditions a crime when the goods are consigned to 
one State and no crime when they are consigned to another 
State. Clearly effective regulation of child labor by means of a 
Federal statute can be only if the statute operates irre- 
spective of State laws. Senator WHEELER seems to have pressed 
for inclusion of provisions in aid of State laws mainly because of 
his doubts as to the constitutionality of the more drastic part of 
his scheme. 

The House provisions do not attempt directly to implement 
State laws. The underlying assumption seems to be that, as was 
the case with the Federal Child Labor Act of 1916, effective en- 
forcement of the Federal statute will automatically str 
enforcement of State laws, ially if there will be, as there was 
under the Child Labor Act of 1916, close Federal-State cooperation 
in the administration of the respective child-labor laws. 


The more drastic part of the Wheeler-Johnson scheme prohibits 
the shipment of goods made by child labor.” These provisions 
are in direct conflict with Hammer v. Dagenhart.™ In that case a 
majority of five Justices held unconstitutional a statute which 
prohibited shipment in interstate commerce of goods produced in 
a plant where within 30 days preceding the removal of goods 
therefrom child labor was employed. The main grounds, as stated 
in the decision, were that the p regulation of commerce 
was really a regulation of production in the State, which went 
beyond the power of to regulate commerce and that 


*39 Stat. 675 (1916). “That no producer, manufacturer, or 
dealer shall ship or deliver for shipment in interstate or foreign 
commerce any article or commodity the product of any mine or 
quarry situated in the United States in which within 30 days 
prior to the time of the removal of such product therefrom chil- 
dren under the age of 16 years have been employed or permitted 
to work, or any article or commodity the product of any mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment, sit- 
uated in the United States, in which within 30 days prior to the 
removal of such product therefrom children under the age of 14 
years have been employed or permitted to work.“ *” 

7247 U. S. 251 (1918). 

* There are 10 States which fix 16 years in general as the basic 
minimum age for work in factories and stores, 4 States fix 15 years 
as such minimum, 83 States and the District of Columbia fix 14 
years, and 1 State has no limitation at all. (U. S. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington. A Summary of State 
Laws Affecting the Employment of Minors in Factories and Stores, 
October 1937.) 

#1 Mo. St. Ann, secs. 14094-2. 

Laws of New York, 1987, ch. 806. 

m Laws of Vermont, 1937, No. 176. 

“Hearings before the Interstate Commerce Committee, see 
note 17, supra, pp. 156, 158. 


a See note 5, supra. 
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the regulation violated the tenth amendment.“ The same objec- 
tions can obviously be raised against the Wheeler-Johnson provi- 
sions, It thus becomes necessary to consider whether the 
Supreme Court is likely to overrule Hammer v. Dagenhart. 

It is submitted that the Court may reasonably be expected to 
overrule that case. This conclusion is reached on the basis of the 
following considerations: (1) Regulation of the transportation of 
goods in interstate commerce is authorized by the express language 
of the commerce clause of the Constitution, and the power to 
regulate is not cut down by the fact that its exercise might inter- 
fere with the carrying out of the domestic policy of any State, 
as was explained by Justice Holmes in his dissenting opinion in 
Hammer v. Dagenhart. (2) The Federal statute involved, which 
prohibited transportation of goods made by child labor irrespec- 
tive of State laws, was held valid by four dissenting Justices in 
Hammer v. rt in 1918. It is not unreasonable to assume 
that there would be at least five Justices in 1938 who would hold 
such a statute valid. (3) Though the majority opinion in that 
case took the position that regulation may not go to the extent of 
prohibition, it is now well settled that the power to regulate in- 
cludes the power to prohibit.” (4) In recent decisions, upholding 
minimum-wage laws for women,“ and the National Labor Relations 
Act,” the Supreme Court did take cognizance of the requirements 
of the modern age and refrained from construing the Constitution 
into an obstacle to progress; in the minimum-wage case it was 
necessary for the Court to overrule itself and the Court did so 
expressly. Whatever may have been the motivation for these for- 
ward steps, there is no reason to assume that the Court will fall 
back into its previous ways, especially in view of the recent changes 
in its personnel.“ (5) The case of United States v. Hill u offers 
a convenient springboard for establishing the Federal power to 
regulate interstate commerce in products of child labor irrespective 
of State legislation. That case, decided prior to the prohibition 
amendment, upheld the power of Congress to punish transporta- 
tion of liquor into a State though such transportation was per- 
mitted by the law of the State. On the basis of these arguments 
one may reasonably expect that that part of the Wheeler-Johnson 
provisions which bars transportation of goods made by child labor 
irrespective of State laws will be held valid. 

On the basis of the same arguments one may equally expect that 
the Supreme Court will uphold the House provisions which, irre- 
spective of State laws, bar transportation of goods produced in an 
establishment where within 30 days prior to the removal of the 
gocds therefrom child labor was employed. 

Iv 

Assuming that both the Wheeler-Johnson and the House pro- 
visions have a good chance of being sustained by the Supreme 
Court, the next questions to be considered are these: (a) Does 
one scheme promise to be more effective than the other, and (b) 
has one scheme a better chance of being held valid, though both 
have a reasonably good chance? 

(a) There is no question but that from the standpoint of effec- 
tiveness in enforcement the House provisions are preferable. In 
order to obtain a conviction under the Wheeler-Johnson provisions, 
the prosecution would have to prove, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
that the particular article—for instance, a particular pair of shoes— 
was produced wholly or in part by child labor. It is difficult to 
sustain such a burden. To illustrate: It may be possible to prove 
in a particular case that the pair of shoes involved was worked on 
in a department which employed children in addition to adults, 
but this is still far from proving that that pair of shoes was 
worked on by children rather than by adults. To meet this difi- 
culty the Wheeler-Johnson provisions create a peep an: a 
Proof of employment of children by the producer the particular 
goods within 6 months prior to the alleged violation shall be 
prima facie evidence that the particular goods have been produced 
by child labor, But this presumption merely places the burden on 


United States Constitution, tenth amendment, “The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” 

„ Gooch v. United States (297 U. S. 124, 128 (1936)); Kentucky 
Whip & Collar Co. v. Illinois Central Railroad Co. (299 U. S. 334, 
346 (1937)); Electric Bond & Share Co. v. Securities and Ez- 
change Commission (82 L. Ed. 643, 652, decided March 28, 1938). 

* West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish et al. (300 U. S. 379 (1937)). 

œ National Labor Relations Board v. Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation (301 U. S. 1 (1937)); National Labor Relations Board 
v. Fruehauf Trailer Co. (301 U. S. 49 (1937)); National Labor Re- 
lations Board v. Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing Co. (301 U. 8. 
58 (1937) ). 

28 1 Whip & Collar Co. v. Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. (299 U. S. 334, 350 (1937)), the Court said: “The ruling in 
Hammer y. Dagenhart (247 U. S. 251) upon which petitioner relies 
in no way contravenes or limits the principle of these decisions 
(dealing with liquor)“ On the basis of this reference to Ham- 
mer against Dagenhart, the argument has been raised that the 
Court still looks with favor upon that case. But careful 
of the passage involved leads to the clear conclusion that its only 
purport was to show that the liquor decisions had never been 
overruled. The passage has no bearing on how the Court feels 
about that case now. 

#248 U. S. 420 (1919). 

“See notes 1 and 3, supra, sec. 24 (F). 
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the employer to go forward with evidence * that the particular 
goods were not produced by child labor. It is not unreasonable 
to expect that an employer who is bent on violating the Federal 
statute will be ready and able to procure some such testimony, 
merely to overcome the presumption. There will not be much 
chance of subsequently convicting the witness of perjury, since he 
can always claim that he testified according to his true recollection, 
though the recollection may have been incorrect. After the effect 
of the presumption is thus nullified, the prosecution will continue 
to carry the burden of proving beyond a reasonable doubt that 
the particular article has been produced by child labor. It is not 
to be expected that under these circumstances the prosecution will 
be successful in many cases, which means that enforcement will 
not be effective. 

The Wheeler-Johnson scheme requires „ that goods made by child 
labor bear a label containing a summary statement of the kind 
of work in connection with which child labor was utilized in the 
production of the goods and the type of place where such work 
was performed. If a manufacturer is determined to employ child 
labor and ship the products in interstate commerce in violation of 
law, he will naturally prepare a label which will not show that he 
has violated the law, 

On the other hand, the House provisions are easily enforce- 
able and actually were easily enforced under the Child Labor Act 
of 1916, which they substantially follow. Under these provisions 
the prosecution need establish, not that a specific article was pro- 
duced by child labor, but that child labor was used in or about the 
establishment within a 30-day period. This is certainly not difi- 
cult, and this type of statute will surely be effective. 

It is not to be overlooked that because of greater difficulty in 
enforcing the Wheeler-Johnson scheme a larger bureaucratic ma- 
chine would be required in order to supervise and obtain detailed 
records for each establishment. Under the House scheme the ad- 
ministration will be much easier and there will be no need of a large 
bureaucratic apparatus.” 

(b) The next question is whether the Wheeler-Johnson scheme 
has a better chance of being upheld than the House scheme. In 
favor of the affirmative of this proposition two arguments have been 
advanced: 1. The Wheeler-Johnson provisions bar from 
tion only the goods tainted with child labor, while the House pro- 
visions also bar goods not so tainted. The answer is that in a 
plant which employs child labor, the product of such labor is so 
interwoven with the product of adult labor that it is not possible 
effectively to regulate one without the other. In such a situation 
Congress need not shrink from exercising its supreme regulatory 
power though such exercise will necessarily touch matters normally 
outside of congressional scope. Mr. Justice (now Chief Justice) 
Hughes expressed the rule in 1913: The execution by Congress 
of its constitutional power to regulate interstate commerce is not 
limited by the fact that intrastate transactions may have become 
so interwoven therewith that the effective government of the former 
incidentally controls the latter, This conclusion necessarily results 
from the supremacy of the national power within its appointed 
sphere.” 2. The Wheeler-Johnson provisions, being slightly differ- 
ent from the act invalidated in Hammer v. Dagenhart, have 
psychologically a better chance of being sustained; it will be easier 
for the Court to swallow the pill. 

My answer to this argument is twofold: (1) After the attack on 
the Supreme Court in 1937 and the decisions rendered at that time, 
the Court appears to be willing to call a spade a spade; it has ex- 
pressly overruled itself in the minimum-wage case“ and may be 
expected to do so again when the occasion calls for it, especially 
in view of the change in the Court’s personnel. (2) If the 
Wheeler-Johnson provisions are preserited to the Court, and it 
appears on their face as well as by the proceedings in Congress 
that Congress was prepared for the invalidation of the part which 
regulates child labor irrespective of State laws and was prepared 
to be satisfied with that part only which regulates child labor in 
aid of State laws, the Justices will be much more inclined to 
invalidate one part and still leave the rest of the statute in force 
than they would be to invalidate the entire scheme as embodied 
in the House provisions and leave nothing in force. On the whole, 
the advantage which the Wheeler-Johnson provisions may have 
before the Supreme Court is so minute that it is completely out- 
weighed by the great probability of their ultimate ineffectiveness. 


v 


The problem here discussed lies at the very core of Federal regu- 
lation of child labor. Its correct solution is essential, whether the 
regulatory provisions are embodied in a separate statute or are 
part of the wage and hour bill, irrespective of who will adminis- 
ter those provisions, and irrespective of any subsidiary devices that 
may be used to make enforcement easier. 


* Wigmore: On Evidence (2d ed. 1923), sec. 2494. 

“See note 3, supra, sec. 24 (C). 

The staff which administered the Federal Child Labor Act of 
1916 consisted on June 3, 1918, when the act was declared invalid, 
of 51 persons, and the personnel requested in the estimate sub- 
mitted for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, totaled 65 persons, 
of whom 43 were inspectors, assistant inspectors, and certificate- 
issuing officers assigned to field duty. Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, note 17, supra, p. 59. 

“The Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 352, 399 (1913). 

“See note 38, supra. 
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Nobody knows how many children are employed in our factories 
and mines today. Only the decennial census supplies those figures. 
In 1930 there were about 200,000 children of the ages of 10 to 15 
years who had gainful occupations, apart from those engaged in 

Neither the Wheeler-Johnson nor the House pro- 
visions attempt to regulate child labor in agriculture. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor receives 
current reports from many States and cities but only as to the 
number of employment certificates issued for children going to 
work the first time. Those indicate trends and nothing 
more. It is estimated that about 25 percent of the children em- 
ployed are og ra in interstate commerce,” and, therefore, are 
amenable to Federal regulation. 

With a standing army of unemployed numbering many millions 
we can ill afford to permit children to compete with adults for jobs 
and depress their wages, when the gainful occupations thus 
obtained by those children are, in the long run, ruinous to them- 
selves and to the Nation. A choice is presented between a method 
that is surely effective in dealing with child labor and one that 
will probably be ineffective, other things being oeuvre d equal. 
It is submitted that Congress should choose the effective method, 
namely, that embodied in the House provisions. 


Give the Farmer a Chance 
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EXCERPTS FROM SPEECH OF ear JOSH LEE, ON DECEMBER 


1, 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask leave to extend in the Ap- 
pendix remarks of my own on the farm question. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mme. President, have you considered the farmer today? I have 
in mind the real John Brown dirt farmer, not the farmers who 
farm the farmer, but the farmers who farm the soil. Today my 
colleague [Mr. THomas of Oklahoma] has told the Senate what 
& high percentage of them are tenants, particularly in the cotton- 
8 sections of the United States. 

appened to the farmer? Early in the history of this 
Nation the furnace fires of the industries of the East began to 
dazzle Congress, and Congress began to smile on the factory and 
frown on the farm. It was then, and with good logic, 
that if we were to be a great nation we must have industries, and 
if we were to have industries we must protect the new Industries 
from the competition of Europe; therefore, we must establish 
tariff walls for their protection. That was accepted with the full 
belief and understanding that those tariff walis, when our industrial 
institutions were on a firm footing, would be lowered, if not re- 
moved entirely; but exactly the opposite is what happened, The 
higher the tariff walls went, the stronger became the industrial 
group, and the higher the tariff walls went. It was a never-ending 
circle, and the farmer began to feel the difference. He continued 
to sell in the world market in competition with the Hindu of 
India, in competition with the Hottentot of the islands, in compe- 
tion with the pauperized labor of the world. He had to sell his 
commodities in the world market and had to buy in a protected 
market, He was on the plowed ground, so to speak. I presume 
most Senators know what I mean when I make that statement. 
When a farmer hitches up a fiveshorse gang plow one of the horses 
has to walk on the plowed ground, and if he is allowed to remain 
in that position he will wear out. So it is necessary to change 
the horses and put another one on the plowed ground once in a 
while. But the farmer has been left walking on the plowed 
ground since the beginning of this Nation; he is still on the plowed 
ground, and he is about to give out. 

With the raising of the tariff wall his condition became worse. 
He is, however, a game fellow, and he sought to improve his con- 
dition by increasing his production, He went in debt for power 
machinery and became a victim of his own efforts. The more he 
produced the cheaper became the price of his commodity. It was 
@ never-ending circle. He is still buying in a protected market 
and selling in the world market. 

He was once the sinew and bone of America. Today he is walk- 
ing the highways asking for a job on relief or asking somebody, 
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who is perhaps the owner of a farm, for a chance to try to scratch 
a living out of that farm. 

In Oklahoma we have oil volcanoes that sometimes absolutely 
darken the sky. * * * Yet the greatest wealth of Oklahoma 
is in the first 6 inches of the soil—agriculture. 


* * . . » . * 


As my colleague has just stated, in 1920 a group of financial 
masters met in the United States and decided that dollars were 
too cheap, that they would make fewer dollars and make them 
more dear. Farm commodities were too high in price, they said, 
so they would change the dollar and control the value of the com- 
modity. I agree with my colleague that it is difficult to stabilize 
the income of the farmer to stabilize the commodity 
and let the dollar be controlled by private interests. The two 
together control the net income of the farmer. Control one and 
leave the private interests controlling the other, and we make the 
farmer the goat. Therefore I agree with my colleague on that point. 

In 1920 the depression started. How was it done? It was done 
by changing the rediscount rules on paper so that a little bank in 
my State could not rediscount Liberty bonds and get money on 
them. John Brown would come into a little bank and say, “I have 
to have some money.” The banker would say, “I will have to 
foreclose on that note of yours that I already hold. I have a 
$100 mortgage on your wheat crop.” Brown would say, “But my 
wheat is not ready to harvest.” That did not make any 
difference. That little bank had to fold up, 51 — the larger banks 
all over the country had to fold up because of the changing of 
that poleg, 

o * a e s * 


It eee the point where it took 600 bushels of wheat to buy 
@ good wagon. Ordinarily it takes a little over 100 or possibly 
200 bushels of wheat to buy such a wagon, It reached the point 
where it took three bales of cotton to buy an ordinary old-fashioned 
walking cultivator. So the farmer stopped buying. He had to 
stop. When he stopped buying the merchant stopped selling. 
When the merchant stopped selling the wholesaler stopped selling. 
When the wholesaler stopped selling, of course, he stopped buying, 
and when he stopped buying the manufacturer had to stop manu- 
facturing. So the wheels stopped turning, and the wage earners 
started hitchhiking, and the on was on. 

The place to start the cure is at the place where the trouble 
began; that is, with the farmer. That is exactly what this adminis- 
tration did when it had an opportunity. It started relief where 
the trouble really began. It began sending money out to the forks 
of the creek and out to the country. Before this administration 
came into power an effort was made, and I believe a sincere effort, 
by the preceding administration. They set up the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Its purpose was to finance the big factories, 
the banks, and the big concerns with the hope that they could 
keep going. It was not loans they needed. What they needed was 
cash customers. The loans did not help them any. If one goes 
to oil a cultivator, where does he put the oil? Does he pour it all 
over the top of the tongue? Certainly not. He has to get the grease 
where the squeak is. So they had to get the grease where the 
squeak was, and that was in the hands of the farmer. * * 

We began to send out checks to the farmers at the forks at the 
creek. We began to send them out to the grass roots, and then 
those checks began to come to town; and when the checks com- 
menced to come to town, then the merchants began to order from 
the factories. The wheels started their low hum again, and the 
hitchhikers. commenced to get back their jobs, and that is what 
changed the worst depression in the history of the world back to 
the road toward recovery, getting money, buying power, in the 
hands of the farmer. 

I tell you now, when prosperity comes back in a full measure 
to America it will come back through the barn door. 

I feel that I can speak on the farm question. pes 
I was farmed out every summer. I worked on a farm, saved. up 
$12.50, went down to the University of Oklahoma to get 4 years’ 
education on it, and, you may not believe it, but before I graduated 
I had spent every cent of that $12.50. [Laughter.] They did not 
have any N. Y. A. then, any National Youth Administration, to 
help me out. Two other fellows and myself “bached.” We lived 
on oxtail soup and beef tongue in order to make both ends meet 
[laughter], and somehow or other I got through, but I always 
kept my contact with the farm. I said then that as soon as I got 
where I could I wanted to own a farm. alk E nE mane 
a modern, up-to-date, well-mortgaged place [laughter], and I 
know what I am talking about when I talk about farming. That 
is where I spend my salary [laughter] and my vacation, on that 
farm, and I know what I am talking about. 

I want to help pass any wholesome farm legislation that will 
not create more evils than it corrects. * 

sense ak Gaus eneslncaiae S: AEA GRA tA AL E e 
have to face the tariff situation as it applies to agriculture. We 
will either have to repeal the tariff laws and remove the benefits 
the manufacturer has or we are going to have to give the farmer 
something to offset them, one of the two. We cannot go on any 
longer under the present system. That brings us to the question 
whether we want to repeal the tariff laws or not. 

Our whole economic fabric is so interwoven with the tariff that 
it must be the lesser of two evils to artificially help the farmer. 
There are those who tell us that they want the law of supply and 
demand to operate, but all this time they have approved an 
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stimulation of the law of supply and demand with the tariffs. 
They want it to operate naturally on the farmer and artificially on 
the manufacturer. We are now at the crossroads, where we are 
going to have to make it operate naturally on both of them or 
artificially on both of them, and the purpose of the proposal before 
us is to artificially stimulate prices so as to offset the tariff. 

When we come to this point, we are confronted with one of four 
proposals. One proposal would be to repeal all the tariff laws. 
I do not believe there is much support here for that. There may 
be those who believe we should adjust the tariffs, and I believe 
some good could be attained through such action. 

Second, there is the thought that we can build a tariff wall 
around ourselves and produce for home consumption only. I 
doubt if very many favor that, though some are favoring a bill 
which will tend to that. 

The third is that by artificial means we shall raise the price level 
of farm commodities to parity, and hold them there by artificial 
means, and thus offset the benefits of the tariff. 

The fourth proposal, the one I am submitting, is that we not 
try artificially to raise all of the farm prices, but that we give the 
farmer an outright benefit, or bounty, on that part which he pro- 
duces for domestic use, which will bring his income on that part 
up to parity, call it a subsidy if you care to, and thus create no 
new problems in our effort to correct one. 


DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT PLAN FOR WHEAT, COTTON, AND CORN 
December 17, 1937 


Mr. LEE. I yield; yes. 

Mr. POPE. What does the Senator’s substitute now cover in 
the way of commodities? 

Mr. LEE. The same commodities covered by the committee bill; 
but the part I have changed to put under the domestic-allotment 
plan relates only to wheat, cotton, and corn, it not being my inten- 
tion to change the committee’s bill as to tobacco and rice, because 
we have no tobacco or rice in Oklahoma, 

Mr. POPE. And this substitute has no relation to the substitute 
which was offered 2 or 3 days ago, and voted upon by the Senate, 
as to cotton? 

Mr. LEE. That is correct; and I thank the Senator for helping 
to make that point clear. 

The allotment plan takes into consideration two markets—the 
home market and the world market. In my opinion, any sound 
approach to the farm problem must take into consideration two 
markets and use some device for separating them; otherwise, to 
lower prices in order to increase foreign trade is going to hurt the 
producer for the home market, and to raise the price for the 
home market is going to hurt our chances to sell in the world 
market. Therefore the substitute considers the two markets and 
allots to the farmer his fair share of the domestic market in terms 
of units—that is, pounds and bushels—which is a correct, exact, 
and just yardstick, instead of basing it on either acres or percent- 
ages, both of which are variable criteria, and therefore not correct, 
not fair, and not accurate. 

This plan makes an allotment to each farm, and the farmer 
thereon, of the amount of wheat, cotton, and corn that he can 
produce for the domestic market, on which the Government 
promises to pay him a cash benefit, like the Government paid the 
farmers a cash benefit for reducing their acreage, except it is 
reversed. Instead of the Government paying the farmer for not 

ucing, in this case it would pay him on his production up to 
allotted quota. 

That would not change the price of the commodity. The pro- 

I offered to the cotton title was of a little different type. 
It would have changed the price. This plan would not change the 
price. There is one price, but the farmer gets a balance-due pay- 
ment from the Treasury in order to make up the difference between 
the current farm price and the parity price at that time. In other 
words, it would put the farmer up on stilts, so to speak, to make 
him economically as tall as the manufacturer who has been put 
up on stilts by virtue of the tariff. 

If, in our imagination, we could say we would take out of the 

the same money that goes into the y means 

of the tariff payments and tariff revenues and give it to the farmer 

to offset the inequality, or rather the economic disadvantage, in 

which he finds himself because of the tariff, we would then have 

a 13 ot the domestic allotment plan which I am offering at 
time. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Am I to understand that the substitute now 
offered does not fix, either directly or by way of loans, a different 
price for cotton in the domestic market but merely proposes an 
additional or equalizing payment to bring the cotton up to the 
parity price? 

Mr. LEE. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. In that respect it is different from the substitute 
previously offered? 

Mr. LEE. That is correct, and I thank the Senator. 

It is my opinion that this is the purest simon-pure form of 
domestic allotment and the only way we can actually equalize 
the economic difference between the farmer and the manufacturer. 
If the farmer is given an inequality or an unjust economic position 
by virtue of the tariff, if we raise the price of his commodity, what 
he buys goes up and we have not changed his relative position. 
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We have simply raised both of them. We have not changed his 
relative position with respect to the things he buys. Therefore, if 
we are to equalize that economic position we will have to take 
money from somewhere and give it to him to make it up. It is 
not a gift. It is a payment of balance due on what we owe him 
for what we have consumed in this country. 

Let us take an example. The farmer takes his wheat to town. 
Let us say he is allotted 1,000 bushels of wheat on which he will 
receive Government payments. He takes it to town, or he may 
not even take it to town. He may merely take a certificate of 
proof from the threshing-machine man that he has threshed or 
produced that wheat on his place. He goes to the county agent 
or postmaster or whatever agency the Secretary under the bill may 
authorize to make the payment. He submits proof that he has 
produced this 1,000 bushels of wheat. Wheat, let us say, is $1 per 
bushel on the market, and the parity is $1.17. Then he would 
receive 17 cents a bushel payment from the Government or $170. 
The Government, as soon as the clerical and book work could be 
performed, would give him a check for $170 and the Government 
part in the program would be ended. The Government would be 
through. The Government does not buy the wheat. He is privi- 
leged to keep his wheat at home and put it in his grain bin. He 
can feed it. He can keep it for seed. He can put it in a farmers’ 
cooperative pool. He can sell it on the market. The Government 
does not involve itself with the commodity. 

What would actually happen? The farmer would take the wheat 
home and store it. What farmer does not want a granary full of 
grain on the farm? They all want it. He will have a cash payment 
that will make it easier for him to hold the wheat, easier for him 
to keep an extra supply on hand for feed and seed, and he can 
use any surplus that he stores as his allotment the following 
year, provided he has not received benefit payments on it previously. 
If he has a hailstorm that destroys his crop that year, thus it will 
serve as an ever-normal granary and as a form of crop insurance 
at the same time. 

The same is true of cotton. When a man has his cotton and 
wheat and corn stored on his own place, as nearly every farmer 
will if he is financially able, we do not then have a great surplus 
that stands as a depressing factor to the market. Why? Because 
it is not so obvious. But let us catalog all the wheat and corn 
and cotton in the country, and tell the speculator exactly where 
it is and how many bushels exist, and we are giving him all the 
advantage he wants in order to gamble on the market to the 
confusion and loss of the farmer. But if the grain or cotton is 
in a shed, hidden away on every farm, as it were—that is the place 
to keep = surplus — ns is the place to keep the ever-normal 
granary- en we provide an ever-normal granary in a yoluntary 
manner. We allow the farmer to do it himself. 


. + * . . * . 


bd so The domestic allotment plan provides voluntary crop 
control. 

* * * The domestic allotment plan makes more work for the 
unemployed. 

* + * The domestic allotment plan by in con- 
Sheer p begins by increasing 

The domestic allotment plan gives the farmer a benefit. 

* + * The domestic allotment plan is simple and easy to 
administer. 


x 8 * ` The domestic allotment plan provides a natural ever- 
normal granary. 

* + ¥* ‘The domestic allotment plan will protect the markets 
of other agricultural commodities. $ 

* * * The domestic allotment plan will protect foreign 
markets. P * 

* The domestic allotment plan will insure our domestio 
food supply. 
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HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 8 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. FRANK BANE, OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
BOARD, MAY 27, 1938 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address on 
the subject, Administrative Problems in Social Security, de- 
livered by Hon. Frank Bane, Executive Director of the Social 
Security Board, before the International Association of Pub- 
lic Employment Services, in Ottawa, Canada, on May 27, 
1938. I also ask to have printed along with it an editorial 
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which was published in the Washington Post on May 28, 1938, 
in regard to the address delivered by Mr. Bane. 

There being no objection, the address and editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We now have in the United States a single, Nation-wide system 
designed to promote the job security of workers. Its purpose is to 
furnish work opportunity and work protection. And its interlock- 
ing parts are public employment service and unemployment com- 
nsation. 
Penis is one system—not two, just as its area of activity is one— 
not two. The problem of unemployment is all of a piece, and 
Government efforts to give the worker a lift over the rough spots 
must likewise be all of a piece. Our present system helps workers, 
through public employment service, to get Jobs; and, through job 
insurance, to bridge the gaps between jobs. But the objective of 
this system as a whole, and of its two component parts, is one and 
the same—to assure wage earners a reasonable chance of security. 
This attack upon the employment-unemployment problem did 
not happen overnight. But no more did the intricate industrial 
organization which necessitates Government action in the worker's 
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more, 

Federal activity in the employment field started during the 
World War, though the national concern, manifested in the panic 
year of 1907, cast before it at least a faint shadow of what was to 
come. The first actual, but tentative, steps toward a Federal em- 
ployment service were the byproduct of the world-shattering 
events of 1914. War in Europe reduced immigration almost to 
the vanishing point. Thus cut off from its ordinary functions, 
the Federal Bureau of Immigration, acting under its legal author- 
ity to “direct workers to opportunities for profitable employment,” 
transformed itself in fact, if not in name, into an employment 
service. 
that, with the falling off of trans-Atlantic trade in the early war 
years, American workers were up against serious unemployment. 
But this did not last long. 

When in 1917 the United States entered the war, the shoe was on 
the other foot. Unemployment vanished, and the problem was not 
to find jobs for workers, but workers for Jobs. Under this impetus, 
Federal interest in the employment field was officially recognized 
for the first time, and the United States Employment Service, as a 
unit of the Department of Labor, came into being in January 1918. 
In its first year, with nearly 11,000,000 requests for workers and 
about 6,000,000 workers referred to jobs, this Service saw a peak 
not reached subsequently. But it was strictly as a war 
measure, and though not formally abandoned after the armistice, 
its funds were drastically reduced and its activities correspondingly 
limited. 

This experience, on the whole far from satisfactory in itself, had 
at least the effect of emphasizing the need for a more permanent 
and effective National Employment Service. In 1919 a group of 
State and Federal employment officers, labor leaders, and others 
recommended the establishment of a thorough and comprehensive 
public employment service on the basis of Federal-State coopera- 
tion. Their recommendations, embodied in the Kenyon-Nolan bill, 
were presented to Congress but failed of passage. 

With the post-war depression, the problem of unemployment 
again came to the fore. And at the suggestion of Herbert Hoover, 
then Secretary of Commerce, President called a conference 
on unemployment in 1921. This conference, with Mr. Hoover as 
chairman, also urged that an active and effective national employ- 
ment service be organized to replace the skeletonized remains of 
the wartime agency. 

In commenting on the need for such a service, Secretary Hoover 
stated that “one of the causes of ill-will that weighs heavily upon 
the community is the whole problem of unemployment. I know of 
nothing [more important] than the necessity to develop further 
remedy, first, for the vast calamities of unemployment in the cyclic 
periods of depression, and, second, some assurance to the individual 
of reasonable economic security—to remove the fear of total family 
disaster in loss of the job. * * [ am not one who regards 
these matters as incalculable. * * * There is a solution some- 
where and its working out will be the greatest blessing yet given to 
our economic system, both to the employer and the employee.” 

That was what was thought and said in 1921. But the fact 
remains that nothing was done then or in the next 10 years either 
to find this “not incalculable” solution for unemployment, or to 
make Nation-wide employment service a reality. For during the 
rest of the 1920's, prosperity persuaded most Americans that these 
needs and these problems were dreams—old, bad dreams that they 
were done with. The only development in the Federal employment 
service in these years was the placement work for veterans, leading 
to the special Veterans’ Division established in 1930. By that time 
the depression was in full swing; and with it, the old idea of a 
Nation-wide ee a: gages employment service, never quite dead, 
was again resusci . In 1931 the Wagner bill, embodying pro- 
visions for a cooperative Federal-State employment service sub- 
stantially like those proposed in 1919, passed both House and Senate. 

This bill was vetoed, however, and a federally administered em- 
ployment office plan was established throughout the country. The 


This transformation was further justified by the fact 
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to wait until 1933 for the Wagner-Peyser Act to place Federal 
in the employment field upon an effective basis. This law 


Not that the need had gone unrecognized. Be- 
ginning with the pioneer efforts of Massachusetts in 1916, not less 
than 180 unemplo; d been 
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of unemployment compensation [shall be made 858 
public employment services in the States or other such agencies as 
50 0 may approve” recognizes that employment 
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By 1937, 4 years after the passage of the Wagner-Pe: Act 
2 years after the passage of the Social Security Act every State 
in the Union, together with the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Alaska, was cooperating with the Federal Government in both pub- 
lic employment service and unemployment compensation. In 49 
of these 51 jurisdictions both services are under the direction of 
the same overhead State agency. As a result of the expanded 
employment service activities necessitated by this new joint set-up, 
the 8 network of pata asec labor exchanges has 
ormously; more than 1,600 public 
2 S p ag p employment offices are 
Another milestone was passed last January when benefits became 
payable in 22 States. Up to that time, Wisconsin, where benefits 
became payable in July 1936, was the only State to have reached 
this stage of full operation. This past April two more States 
began benefit payments, bringing the total to 25. The remainder 
will follow suit during the coming months—4 by or before Sep- 
co 20 next December or January, and the last 2 the following 
As of last December 15 about 21,000,000 workers were in jobs 
covered by the 51 State unemployment compensation laws. Be- 
cause of labor turn-over, the total coverage under these programs 
is probably from 25 to 50 percent higher than this estimate of 
covered employment on & particular date. More than half of these 
covered workers are in the States where benefits are now 
paid. Since January, some 2,800,000 unemployed workers in these 
25 States have been found eligible for benefits. And by the middle 
of May, benefit payments totaled about $119,000,000. . 
There has not yet been time to get any accurate measure of 
the long-term contribution which unemployment compensation 
will make to our economic security—individual and national. But 
there can be no question of what it has already contributed in 
the brief space of 4 months. One hundred and nineteen million 
dollars goes a good way toward conserving savings, maintaining 
buying power, and helping wage earners to remain self-support- 
ing between jobs. This effect has been particularly apparent in 
small one-industry towns where benefit payments during lay-offs 
clearly help to keep the whole community—tetailers and other 
businessmen, as well as industrial workers—on a business-as-usual 
But unemployment compensation cannot and was never in- 
tended to provide for all the want caused by unemployment, 
either now or in the future, Its is to tide over the average 
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It has made a good g. In spite of the difficulties of 
starting any such large-: enterprise, in spite, too, of the unex- 
pected pressure current business conditions have put upon State 
unemployment compensation agencies, the States have, on the 
whole, stood up well to their new responsibilities. This is not of 
course, to say that there have been no problems and no headaches. 

Nearly every one of the problems so far encountered has re- 
iterated the same lesson—public employment service and unem- 
ployment compensation must work as one. However you look at 
it, this is equally essential. Without unemployment compensa- 
tion, the employment service would be forced, whenever the de- 
mand for labor falls below the supply, to stand helplessly by and 
watch numberless workers go, as it were, off the deep end into 
destitution. Without an established employment service, unem- 
ployment compensation would be at a serious disadvantage, both 
in preventing unwarranted drains upon its funds and in helping 
workers to regain their normal place in industry. 

Unemployment compensation alone might ward off disaster for 
a time. But for the American worker, that is not enough. What 
he wants, first, last, and all the time is a job. The price of se- 
curity is work—the individual labor of the individual man. 
American workers recognize this fact and believe in this prin- 
ciple. They would not welcome any system which failed to put 
primary and continuing emphasis on the finding of jobs. 

This program is of benefit not only to the worker, but also to 
the employer. Because of its connection with 9 com- 
pensation, the employment service now makes con with more 
workers than ever before, and with workers who have more kinds 
of skills. This increase and diversification of applicants makes 
the labor exchange of greater potential value to employers. As 
the latter realize that the employment service is better equipped 
to recommend suitable workers for all kinds of jobs, skilled as 
well as unskilled, they will undoubtedly utilize it more than 
they have in the past. In this connection it is noteworthy that 
placements in private industry have held up better in those States 
where with the inauguration of unemployment benefits the 
scope of the employment service has been extended, than in 
those States where this point has not yet been reached. 

It goes without saying that this new relationship with unem- 
ployment compensation places upon the employment service ex- 
tensive responsibilities not contemplated when in 1933 the law 
which created it was passed. The present system requires the un- 
employed worker to register with the employment service in order 
to apply for unemployment compensation benefits. And further- 
more, he must continue to report back weekly to the empléyment 
service, both during the waiting period before his benefits become 
payable and after they commence. The State employment services 
have had to enlarge existing offices, open new local units, recruit 
and train additional personnel, and develop the necessary pro- 
cedures for handling this greatly enlarged volume of work. 

All this takes money—more money than has previously been 
available from State and Federal funds under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. According to the terms of the Social Security Act, the Fed- 
eral Government is, as you know, authorized to pay all proper costs 
of administering unemployment compensation in States with ap- 
proved plans. Under this authority, the Social Security Board has 
male administrative grants to the States totaling over $47,000,000. 
Of this amount about $12,500,000 has been for the specific purpose 
of extending State employment services to meet their new re- 
sponsibilities in connection with unemployment compensation. 
This is in addition to the Federal grants provided under the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act. 

While these charges form a legitimate part of the obligation as- 
sumed by the Federal Government in connection with unemploy- 
ment compensation, it would seem poor economy, from the point 
of view of both the Federal Government and the States, to misin- 
terpret coordination as warranting unnecessary duplication of 
effort. The procedures and p of employment service and 
unemployment compensation are not identical, because each rep- 
resents a distinctive step in an extended process. But because 
they are both integral parts of the same process, they must be con- 
ducted through unified procedures to be handled efficiently. Thus, 
for example, there seems no real reason why applicants should be 
interviewed twice—once for employment applications and again 
Separately for benefit claims. Handling these and other mutually 
related procedures on an integrated basis would go far toward 
eliminating duplication of effort and saving time and money. It 
would cut down the amount of space and equipment required and 
— 2 the services of both field and local personnel more 

ve. 


Another factor which demands integration as a sound econcny 
measure is the cyclical nature and relationship of these two func- 
tions. Industrial conditions being what they are, there is no use 

the fact that when unemplo’ t compensation activities 
go up, job placement activities will, at least to a degree, fall off— 
and vice versa. A competent, well-trained staff, operating on an 
integrated basis in both phases of the system, will be sufficiently 
mobile to handle the peak load, on whichever side it occurs. 

If no other element than that of cost were involved, the case 
for integration would speak for itself. Integration will not, of 
course, solve all the problems of administrative expense, in rela- 
tion to either part of the system or to the entire system as a 
whole. But there can be no question that it represents a sound 
and necessary economy, and that once this has been achieved, 
ee will be cleared toward solving other problems of adminis- 

ve cost. 
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No one familiar with State experience during these early months 
will deny that so far administrative costs have represented a 
higher percentage of the total amount of money paid out in 
benefits than they should when the program reaches a stable level 
of operation, But at the same time, everyone familiar with the 
administration of these services will agree that effective organiza- 
ee and proper administrative procedures can, and will, reduce 

The present situation is in part due to the difficulties inevi- 
ably encountered in the initial stages of any such new and 
extensive enterprise. But even when these are smoothed out—as 
we feel confident that they will be in the near future—there 
will still be ample need for devising and utilizing ail possible 
ways and means of putting the entire system on a basis of sound 
administrative economy. 

The whole question comes down to just this: We have a Nation- 
wide unemployment problem. We have Nation-wide employment 
service and Nation-wide unemployment compensation. We recog- 
nize the organic interrelationship between these two services. So 
far, so good. How do we operate on this basis? How do we 
simplify? How do we promote economy? How do we exercise 
our well-known American efficiency and practical administrative 
skill to make the system work with the maximum of effectiveness 
and the minimum of effort and expense? 

No program of this de can be expected to operate at the 
A B O level of simpli But there is no question that our 
present system has rough spots and complexities which can and 
must be ironed out. This is by no means an impossible task, but 
it is also by no means an easy one. Unquestionably day-to-day 
experience on the job is the best way to learn how to simplify so 
that the net result is actually to increase efficiency. And this 
kind of experience we are now getting—aplenty. 

No one yet knows the answers to all our problems, but we are 
at least beginning to define these problems on the basis of actual 
operation, and that means that we have come a long way in the 
past 2 years. Among the questions regarding simplification that 
are thus beginning to take shape, some concern primarily the em- 
ployer—as wage and separation reporting and tax returns; and 
others concern primarily the employee—an application for em- 
ployment and benefit payment procedures. But all concern the 
administrator, as you and I well know. Many changes will doubt- 
less be made in the coming years. Right now the several State 
agencies and the staff of the Board are working on a thorough 
reexamination of the whole system. And we believe that through 
the cooperation of the State agencies, the Social Security Board, 
and the Department of Labor, we shall be able to develop pro- 
gressively simpler and more efficient methods, 

Whenever you take hold of this problem of simplification— 
whether from the angle of the employer, the worker, or the ad- 
ministrative agency—you come right back to the point at which 
I started—employment service and unemployment compensation 
must be one system, in the local office, in the State agency, and 
equally at the Federal level. The administrative control must be 
unified under one overhead agency in the local office at the State 
level; and, incidentally, in my opinion, in Washington as well. 
The Federal agency responsible for this integrated service should 
have discretionary powers so that it can help the States develop 
realistic and flexible methods of meeting varying problems from 
State to State and within each State. But do not misunderstand 
the point I am trying to make. The issue I raise is one Federal 
agency, not what Federal agency. 

Integration of employment service and unemployment com- 
pensation is, of course, not the only factor in in the ad- 
ministrative efficiency of this system. But it is a big factor, an 
urgent factor, and one from which the potential gains are already 
clearly apparent. Here we have a double-hitched team. Both 
horses are headed in the same direction all right. But whoever 
sits on the driver's box must have all the reins in his hands if the 
team is to pull together. And they, both driver and team, will 
have to pull for all they are worth if they are to continue the 
progress that, in spite of many obstacles, has been so well begun 
in these past several years. 


A JOB FOR A SINGLE AGENCY w 


In an address before the International Association of Publie 
Employment Services, Frank Bane, executive director of the Social 
Security Board, has emphasized the interlocking character of pamo 
employment service and unemployment compensation. The former 
is designed to help workers find jobs; the latter, to tide them over 
periods between jobs. But, as Mr. Bane says, the objective of the 
system as a whole is the same—to “assure wage earners a reasonable 
chance of security.” Obviously this method of dealing with the 
unemployment problem—constructive as it is—was never intended 
to be a substitute for a designed to relieve distress caused 
by prolonged unemployment or destitution due to unemployability. 

So rapid has been the development of our public employment 
services since passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933 that many 
people are not yet aware of the system's importance and compre- 
hensiveness. This law authorizes the Federal Government to ccop- 
erate with the States in establishing and maintaining public 
employment exchanges. Since its passage the Social Security Act 
has placed new, responsible tasks upon the employment exchanges 
because of a proviso that unemployment insurance benefits shall 
be made solely through them or other agencies approved by the 
Social Security Board. 

Mr. Bane points out that every State in the Union, as well as the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska, are now cooperating with 
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the Federal Government in both public employment service and 
unemployment compensation. In 49 out of a total of 51 jurisdic- 
tions, both services are under the direction of the same overhead 
State agency. However, the rapid growth of a system not yet in full 
operation has naturally given rise to serious administrative difficul- 
ties. And imexperience has added unnecessarily to the administra- 
tive cost of the services. The unemployment insurance system, 
furthermore, is being inaugurated under most inauspicious condi- 
tions, in the midst of depression, 


— 


From the Washington Post of May 28, 1938] 


The registration of applicants for unemployment benefits and 
the necessity of keeping in touch with beneficiaries have added to 
the growing pressure upon the employment exchanges. New offices 
have had to be opened and old ones expanded. Additions have 
been made to the staff and of course more money has been required 
to cover administrative costs. With these developments in mind, 
Mr. Bane pleads for closer coordination between the employment 
services and the unemployment-insurance systems of the several 
States in the interest of efficiency and economy. 

Despite his official connection with the Social Security Board he 
also has the courage to express his conviction that here in Wash- 
ington a single Federal agency should take over the duties now 
assigned to the United States Employment Service, under the De- 
partment of Labor, and to the unemployment compensation bureau 
of the Social Security Board. 

For obvious reasons Mr. Bane does not express an opinion as to 
whether the unified agency should be placed under the Depart- 
ment of Labor or the Social Security Board. Objectively viewed, the 
Department of Labor is clearly the logical choice. But the largely 
autonomous character of the subordinate agencies concerned 
makes their position in the departmental scheme a matter of no 
great importance, 

The main consideration is to eliminate friction and duplication 
in local administration and to provide for unified control at the 
center. As a student of social problems and as an administrator 
with wide practical experience, Mr. Bane is especially well qualified 
to suggest how these objectives can best be attained. 


Edward A. Kenney 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. FRANK W. TOWEY, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon, Epwanp A. 
Kenney, late a Representative from the State of New Jersey 
Mr. TOWEY. Mr. Speaker, this is an occasion when one 

wishes that he had the power to express in words the 
thoughts and the feelings that are in the hearts of all of 
us as we contemplate the loss of our dear friend and col- 
league, Epwarp A. Kenney. I feel a deep sense of personal 
sorrow at the untimely passing of my warm personal friend, 
for it was to him that I came in that hoùr of perplexity 
which meets all new Congressmen and received from him 
the benefit of his advice and experiences which ever left 
me in his gratitude. 


I have often thought, when I reflected on his sterling char- 
acter and his achievements, what heights he might have 
attained had not the hour of death intervened to cut short a 
career so brilliant and so promising. Ep Kenney had those 
qualities of leadership, tempered with a fine moral respon- 
sibility, which could only lead to the heights of human 
achievement in the normal span of life. His passing will leave 
a gap in the life of his community and of his Nation which 
will be extremely difficult to fill. His devotion to the ideals 
and expressions of the people whom he so ably represented 
must always find a grateful remembrance in their hearts. 
A review of his achievements and of his life is not necessary 
in these remarks of mine, for they are known to all whom 
he served so ably and so well. 

To his beloved wife and the members of his family we 
extend our heartfelt sympathy, trying to appreciate the great 
tragedy of what his loss meant to them. Epwarp A. KENNEY 
died too young, but he left an indelible imprint on the hearts 
of all who knew him, which must be a source of pride to those 
near and dear to him who survive. 
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I have lost a personal friend, one whom I admired and 
respected, and I say to him: 
Good-bye, my friend; 
In God's good time, 
In God's good clime, 
We'll meet again; 
And in that land 
Where we shall know 
No pain or woe, 
We'll understand. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE J. SCHNEIDER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT, HON, CORDELL HULL, AND HON. 
HENRY F. GRADY 


Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter: 


June 6, 1938. 
To the Honorable FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 


To the Honorable CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


To the Honorable Henry F, GRADY, 
Chairman, Committee for Reciprocity Information. 


GENTLEMEN: At the recent meeting between your committee and 
the delegation of Congressmen who joined with me in protesting 
against certain aspects of the proposed reciprocal-trade treaty 
with Canada you courteously extended to me the privilege of 
submitting to you my views with regard to the reciprocal-trade 
agreements as affecting American agriculture. 

Speaking for the people of the Eighth Congressional District 
of Wisconsin, whom I have the honor to represent in the Con- 
gress of the United States, and for American agriculture in general 
and Wisconsin farmers in particular, I emphatically protest against 
the present low tariff rates on agricultural commodities, coming 
from 16 reciprocal-trade agreement countries, which have created 
an unfavorable trade balance of agricultural products, have de- 
pressed prices of American agricultural products, and have brought 
great losses to American farmers by lower prices paid them for 
what they produce. 

It is an American principle that the American farmer should 
enjoy the benefit of his home market to the extent of his capacity 
to supply it. This is equally applicable in the case of American 
labor. With the powers granted the Congress under the Consti- 
tution to regulate commerce among the States and with foreign 
nations, ample authority is given to the Federal Government to 
protect the American market for the American farmer and at the 
same time permit the free flow of international trade between the 
United States and the nations of the world. 

Nothwithstanding that our stated policy has been to encourage 
foreign trade, American agriculture in recent years has suffered 
very greatly by the influx of competitive imports into our domestic 
market to the injury and damage of our domestic economy, and 
particularly to the farmers who are engaged in the production 
of our major crops and commodities. 

In 1937 our exports of agricultural and forestry products 
amounted to $1,155,800,000, and for the same year our imports 
amounted to $2,349,200,000. This leaves the United States with 
an unfavorable agricultural trade balance of $1,193,400,000. 

The following table was prepared from the Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Commerce of the United States for December, 1937, United 
States Department of Commerce: 


Agricultural imports and exports by groups, 1937 


Our imports 
Group 00, Animal and animal products, edible.— ] 8114. 500, 000 
Group 0. Animal and animal products, inedible 222, 400, 000 
Group 1. Vegetable food products and * 788, 900, 000 
Group 2. Vegetable products inedible except fibers 
U OG ee E SSE V e ESTA 489, 900, 000 
Group 3. Textiles. . 477, 000, 000 
Group 4. Wood and paper 300, 500, 000 
r TAE OSA R E E ENE gw ee 2, 349, 200, 000 1, 155, 800, 000 
Unfavorable trade balance to American 
/// A A A ~--| 1,193,400, 000 
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In the case of our foreign trade in nonagricultural products the 
situation is reversed. Our nonagricultural balance of trade is in 
favor of the United States as against the rest of the world. The 
table submitted below reveals that in 1937 we exported $2,139,000,000 
of nonagricultural products and imported $663,300,000 of nonagri- 
cultural products. American industry enjoyed a favorable trade 
balance of $1,475,700,000 in contrast to the unfavorable trade bal- 
ance of $1,193,400,000 to American agriculture. 


Nonagricultural imports and exports by groups, 1937 


Our imports Our exports 
Group 5. Nonmetallic mineral products $153, 100, 000 $498, 700, 000 
Group 6. Metals and manufactures except ma- 
chinery and vehicles. 280, 700, 000 501, 400, 000 
Group 7. Machinery and vehicles. 25, 000, 000 889, 000, 000 
Group 8. Chemicals and related products 102, 600, 000 139, 400, 000 
Group 9. Miscellaneous. 101, 900, 000 110, 500, 000 
AARDAS DE Wk SE Oe 663, 300,000 | 2, 139, 000, 000 
Favorable trade balance to American in- 
CC E y A „ö 1, 475, 700, 000 


The grand total of exports for the year 1937 amounted to $3,294,- 
800,000, while the total imports amounted to $3,012,500,000. Our 
trade balance in agricultural and forestry products was unfavorable 
to the extent of $1,193,400,000, and our industrial and manufactured 
products furnished a favorable trade balance of $1,475,700,000, while 
our total foreign trade was favorable to the extent of $282,300,000. 
‘The above figures are published in the Monthly Summary of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, 1937, by the United States Department of 
Commerce. It is quite evident that our foreign trade position, 
favorable to American industry, has been acquired at the expense 
of American agriculture. 

These figures are tremendously significant. It will be noted 
that we exported $467,300,000 of textiles and imported $477,000,000 
of textiles. This means that we used and consumed in the United 
States nearly $10,000,000 worth of textiles more than we produced, 
including our exports. We are the greatest textile producers in the 
world—cotton is one of our leading crops. In the textile group is 
included cotton, wool, rayon, and silk. Much of our raw cotton sold 
abroad is processed in foreign mills, at a profit to foreign manufac- 
turers who employ foreign labor, and transported in foreign bottoms 
&way from and to our own shores. Our domestically produced tex- 
tiles should be processed in American institutions by American 
labor for domestic consumption, to the profit and welfare of our 
American farmers, American labor, and American industry. 

Equally damaging to the welfare of the livestock producer, the 

in farmer, the dairy farmer, and the producer of fruits and vege- 
tables is the fact that we use and consume more than we produce, 
including our exports; and the fact is that these competitive imports 
are offered in our own markets at a landed cost which is substan- 
tially less than our domestic price level at the point of competition, 
which has a demoralizing effect on the prices received by our 
ucers. 5 

The following competitive imports were sold by foreign countries 
in our domestic markets during 1937, in most instances at a landed 
cost less than our domestic prices at the point of competition: 

11,111,000 pounds of butter. 

60,650,000 pounds of cheese. 

494,000 head of cattle. 

16,500,000 pounds of hogs. 

20,876,000 pounds of fresh pork. 

47,400,000 pounds of hams, shoulders, and bacon. 

6,531,000 pounds of pickled, salted, and other pork products. 

88,000,000 pounds of canned beef. 

86,300,000 bushels of corn. 


agricul 

farm produ 
duties added, are lower than American agricultural products, which 
results in lowered prices for what the American farmer produces. 

An example in point that shows the demoralizing effect on do= 
mestic prios levels is the case of canned beef. According to Dr. 
Black's imony before the House Appropriations Committee, the 
invoice value at 3 ee ee z a op is 9.6 cents 
a S ation cost to New Yor! 5 cents a pound, 
3 . ered” cost at New York of 10.1 cents a 8 
ing to this the duty of 6 cents a pound makes the al delivered 
cost to the importer at New York, 16.1 cents a pound. Canned 
beef from cattle produced in this country was costing about 28.3 
cents > cm or 12.2 cents a pound more than the South American 

uct. 

In the year 1935 corn from the Argentine in the amount of 
43,237,000 bushels was imported. The landed cost of Argentina 
corn at New York, after paying ocean freight and tariff, was 26 
cents a bushel less than the price of corn produced in the Missis- 
sippi Valley delivered at New York. 
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In the same year we imported 22,674,000 pounds of creamery 
butter from New Zealand. During the first 4 months of that year 
domestic prices averaged $3.7 cents a pound for 92 score butter in 
New York. The landed cost of the New Zealand butter averaged 
$1.7 cents a pound, or 2 cents less than the domestic butter. Dur- 
ing this period imports amounted to 17,000,000 pounds. Domestic 
prices fell to 27.3 cents in May and dropped to 23.8 cents in July. 
This is another example of the demoralizing effect cheap foreign 
products have on the prices received by domestic producers for their 
major agricultural products, 

The effects of imports in 1937 and 1938 are equally damaging to 
the price levels of these and other products 5 eng 75 1038 
in the case of corn and creamery butter, as well as canned meats; 
and this is equally applicable to the imports of other competitive 
8 products on the list of imports cited above. 

Mr, Alexander V. Dye, Director of the Bureau of Forel 
Domestic Commerce, in his Foreword to Summary of United Stets 
Trade With World, 1937, says: “* + + Ina number of instances 
exceptionally marked increases appeared in the value of imports 
og e that furnish mainly farm products and crude ma- 

rials.” 

Who is it that has the first right to our great American mar 
Who is it that must pay the Nation's tax bill? Who is it that * 
pay the public debt? Who is it that must defend our country? 
It is the people of America. It is the farmers and the laborers, 
Let us, as a nation, be just to them, and after that generous to the 
rest of the world. Give the farmer his own market to the extent 
of his ability to supply it, and we will find that in doing so and 
in protecting domestic price levels we are also preserving the 
sterling qualities in our people who have made this country great, 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE J. SCHNEIDER, 
Member of Congress, Eighth District, Wisconsin, 


Achievements of National Air Mail Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 8 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A, PARLEY, POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
JUNE 7, 1938 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
James A. Farley, Postmaster General, over the National 
Broadcasting Co. system, on June 7, 1938, on the subject 
The Achievements of National Air Mail Week. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am grateful to the National Broadcasting Co. for this oppor- 
tunity to tell you of the splendid achievements of our recent 
National Air Mail Week. Now that returns are complete, the 
results that have been attained are truly astounding. 

The campaign was inaugurated to commemorate the twentieth 
anniversary of scheduled air-mail service and to educate America 
in the use of air mail by showing its progress, speed, and depend- 
ability. This has been done in a magnificent manner. 

Postmasters, postal employees, civic organizations, aviation clubs; 
air lines, radio-broadcasting systems, newspapers, whole cities, and 
the general public operated as never before in an event of this 
kind, to carry on a campaign which accomplished our broad 
objectives. Commemorative events were dramatized throughout 
the country. The first flight was reenacted on May 15, 1938, 20 
years to the day after the original service was started. 

The first night flight was reenacted. Pioneer pilots, mechanics, 
operators, and those who contributed so much to the early devel- 
opment of the service were honored in their various communities. 

To attract attention local post offices were permitted to use 
special cachets relating to the history or natural resources of a 
city. Thousands of these cachets of most interesting design were 
employed. 

Students from every State entered a national poster contest. 
These posters show that America has a wealth of future artists, 
Many of the posters would be a credit to a professional, 

Over a half million high-school students entered the essay 
contest, entitled “Wings Across America.” Those essays were 
outstanding. The winners in the 48 States were given a trip by 
air to Washington and were assembled from every nook and corner 
of the Nation within approximately 48 hours. A majority of the 
winners were from points not on an air line; but, regardless of 
that fact, the coordinated tion system of this country 


made it possible for them to be assembled for the dinner in 
Washington on Sunday night, May 15. Not one was late. 
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The research made by members of the younger generation was 
of great educational value in portraying the speed and the de- 
velopment in air mail and air transportation. 

It was a great tribute to the air lines that to them were entrusted 
these young people—about an equal number of boys and girls— 
and that they were rted to W: m from great dis- 
tances and returned safely to their homes in record time. 

The radio has contributed extensively in the development of 
scheduled fiying, and it was most fitting that practically all the 
740 licensed stations throughout the country cooperated in this 
educational campaign. In many instances special events were 
prepared by the stations to show the speed of air mail. One sta- 
tion sent a disk around the world by air mail on which was 
recorded the speeches of various postmasters and officials of foreign 
countries. 

I am most grateful to the three great broadcasting systems— 
National, Columbia, and Mutual—and to all the individual radio 
stations for the splendid manner in which they cooperated in the 
conduct of this campaign. The success we attained discloses the 
possibilities of a business campaign conducted through a combi- 
nation of air mail and radio facilities. 

In addition to the prescribed program, there were many interest- 
ing features presented throughout the country, It would be im- 
possible to recite all of them. There were pageants, lectures, moy- 
ing pictures and events portraying the development of aviation 
from the days of mythology down through the ages. It was 
brought out that trained geese were once used in China to carry 
messages; that carrier pigeons have been extensively used in na- 
tions throughout the world for years; and that balloons have been 
used on numerous occasions. The history of the airplane was 
traced step by step. Through the medium of the radio and the 
press, these facts were emphasized and brought to the attention 
of many who had not been aware of the development, 

At a number of places messages were actually flown during Air 
Mail Week with carrier pigeons. Stagecoaches, old-fashioned buck 
boards, ox teams, horseback riders as in the pony express days, 
and foot-runners as couriers were employed during Air Mail Week 
to show the prograss of mail transportation. In one State dog 
teams and reindeer transported the mail from the post office to 
the airport. 

een the highlight of the campaign was on May 19 when 1,700 
volunteer pilots in every State of the Union, Hawali, and Puerto 
Rico, operated a total of 134,000 miles of feeder routes in trans- 
porting mail from off-line points to regular scheduled air-mail 
stops. 
tt is a remarkable tribute to private flying, and an indication of 
the wide development which has taken place, that during a single 
day more mileage was flown than was flown during the first full 
year of the operation of the air-mail system, and that in all the 
mileage covered there was not a single letter lost nor a single pilot 


killed. 

What is more remarkable is that among these pilots there were 
many women, every one of whom made successful flights. There 
was also a flying “grandma” and a flying “grandpa.” At least two 
postmasters as well as quite a number of doctors, rural carriers, 
postal clerks, postal mechanics, and others in the Postal Service 
operated their own planes. A clergyman in New York State made 
an excellent flight. Several millionaires, and practically all the 
world-famous speed fiyers of this country, both men and women, 
participated. 

Planes carrying mail on that day ranged from the smaliest to the 
largest and included autogiros. Mail was picked up in flight by 
specially equipped planes, and in one instance it was parachuted to 
the ground. All these tests, numerous as they were and of as great 
variety, were nevertheless carefully prearranged. Every precaution 
was taken to see that they were operated within the regulations 
of the Bureau of Air Commerce, whose officials rendered valiant sery- 
ice in giving advice and approval of the various flights. 

The air lines of the country gave the Department the fullest 
measure of cooperation. Airplanes were placed on exhibit. The 
essay winners were given trips to Washington. Special filghts were 
made to demonstrate the remarkable progress which has taken 
place in the 20-year period. The lines kept open house to the pub- 
lic. I want to express my sincere appreciation to the air-line offi- 
cials and their employees for their unqualified cooperation in every 
detail of the campaign. 

I am deeply grateful to the Government departments which co- 
operated—the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast 
Guard. Several of these organizations made special flights where 
it was not practical to make the flights with privately owned 
planes. 

The pilots of the National Parks Service of the Department of 
the Interior and the Bureau of Air Commerce made special flights 
on pick-up day. The Weather Bureau of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which has worked with the Post Office Department since 
the very inauguration of the service, gave its usual splendid co- 
operation. The Smithsonian Institution prepared special displays. 
Philatelic societies conducted special programs. Many stamp col- 
lectors prepared exhibits of air-mail covers and stamps showing 
the history and development of the Service. The National Aero- 
nautic Association and aero clubs prepared special programs and 
actively cooperated. 

Newspapers, magazines, municipal, civic, and fraternal organi- 
zations—too numerous to mention by name in this talk—and 
citizens in every walk of life cooperated to such a great extent 
that the campaign took on proportions almost beyond comprehen- 
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sion. It is conservatively estimated from the reports received to 
date that at least 15,000,000 air-mail letters and 25,000 parcels 
were mailed during National Air Mail Week. I personally received 
so many air-mail letters and packages that for the first time in my 
life it has been impossible for me to personally acknowledge each 
one. I am deeply appreciative for the greetings extended. 

It is estimated that there were received in my office approxi- 
mately 150,000 letters. It would be impossible for me and my 
staff to prepare letters of acknowledgment without disrupting the 
regular routine of the Department. Even if the staff could pre- 
pare the letters and I should sign such letters at the rate of 10 a 
minute, for 7 hours each day, without stopping, it would take 35 
days to sign all the letters of acknowledgment. 

I am therefore forced by necessity to violate a practice, in which 
I have always taken great pride, of acknowledging all communica- 
tions addressed for my personal attention, and am taking this 
modern means, through the kindness of the National Broadcasting 
Co., of expressing my deep appreciation of the greetings and good 
wishes extended by my friends in all parts of the country who 
contributed to this delightful deluge of greetings and of con- 
gratulations. 

I sincerely appreciate every letter, package, and cover received. 
I take even greater pride in the fact that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has received such wonderful cooperation in this campaign 
and that America has paid such a high tribute to the great 
pioneers of aviation. It is good to know that the American people 
have the value of our air-mail and air-transport system, 
and that they take pride in its remarkable growth from the short 
218-mile route between New York and Washington to the world’s 
greatest air-transportation system of over 62,000 route miles. 


Representatives Protest Further Reduction in 
Dairy Tarifis—American Dairymen on the Verge 
of Bankruptcy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, April 15, 1938, a 
group of Congressmen, representing dairy districts, appeared 
before the Committee for Reciprocity Information, and 
through their spokesmen protested against the further modi- 
fication of dairy tariffs in the forthcoming trade agreement 
with Canada. I wish to acknowledge the courtesy of Chair- 
man Grady in connection therewith. The spokesmen for 
the group emphasized the present unhappy condition of the 
northern dairyman, and stressed the fact that a further 
tariff reduction on dairy products would force him into 
bankruptcy. The delegation presented to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information a petition and remonstrance against 
further tariff reduction, addressed to the President and signed 
by 71 Members of Congress. A reading of the petition will 
readily convince all Members of the House that further 
reductions in dairy tariffs will help foreign countries, but it 
spells disaster to the American dairyman. 

Pursuant to the permission of the House, I include the said 
petition in my remarks. It is as follows: 


(Presented to Committee for Reciprocity Information, United 
States Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C.) 
To the honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

Sm: The undersigned Members of the House of Representatives 
from districts interested in dairying and diversified farming, re- 
spectfully request your cooperation in protecting dairy farmers 
of the United States against the further lowering of tariffs on 
dairy products in the trade agreement with Canada. 

May we state primarily that we believe that this tariff should 
be high enough to cover the difference in the cost of production 
here and in Canada. 

It is estimated that approximately 2,500,000 farmers are engaged 
in commercial through the sale of milk, cream, or butter- 
fat for use as fluid milk or in butter, cheese, evaporated or other 
manufactured dairy products. Dairying from the viewpoint of 
income represents the most important single group in agriculture. 
In 1937 the farm value of milk produced was $1,761,000,000. Dairy 
farmers have invested in their farms and equipment between eight 
and nine billion dollars and pay taxes on the dairy part of their 
farms estimated at from eighty to ninety million dollars annually. 

Figures of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics indicate that 
milk production is on the increase, this being due in part to the 
program of the A. A. A. in which acres taken out of other crops 
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are used for pasture for dairy cows or for the production of feeds 
for dairy herds, On the other hand, because of the present reces- 
sion and the relatively uncontrolled sale of cheap substitutes for 
dairy products the consumption of dairy products has been steadily 


Prices for dairy products are very sensitive and react not only 
to consumer demand but also to speculative influences. With the 
present program of the State Department aimed at lowering of 
dairy tariffs, the price of dairy products is in a constant state of 
disruption. The result is a bearish influence on dairy prices which 
is immediately reflected in the price the dairyman receives for his 
milk, cream, and butterfat. 

The State Department has lowered the tariff on cream from 
56.6 cents per gallon to 35 cents per gallon on a quota of 1,500,000 


percent ad valorem to 5 cents but not less than 25 percent ad 
valorem on all types except Swiss and Gruyère on which the ad 
valorem rate was reduced by the State Department to 20 percent. 

The State Department has also recently reduced the tariff on 
buttons made from casein and have bound certain fats and oils 
on the free list while others are bound at the present rate of excise 
tax, thereby destroying any opportunity of o through the 
Congress a higher domestic price level for fats and oils through 
added tariffs or excise taxes. 

We consider this program to be absolutely destructive and 
wholly inconsistent with the agricultural program of the admin- 
istration and with the President's promise made to dairy farmers 
5 rey Baltimore speech on October 25, 1932, in which the Execu- 

ive said: 

“Of course, it is absurd to talk of lowering tariff duties on farm 
products * . I promised to endeavor to restore the purchas- 
ing power of the farm dollar by making the tariff effective for 
agriculture and raising the price of farm products. I do not in- 
tend that such duties shall be lowered. To do so would be incon- 
sistent with my entire farm program and every farmer knows it 
and will not be deceived.” 

Apparently the State Department, In executing the reciprocal- 
trade agreements, is absolutely disregarding this solemn covenant 
which the Executive made with the farmers of America. In doing 
so this Department is completely disregarding your solemn promise 
to the American farmer. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in the New York 
milkshed it is estimated that dairy farmers in 1937 received a net 
income of $166 from their milk as against a per capita income of 
the average nonfarm group of $646. In the United States as a 


It is obvious, therefore, that farmers generally and particularly 
dairy farmers are not obtaining anywhere near their proper share 
of the national income. Notwithstanding this fact, the State De- 
partment is proceeding on its program of cutting dairy tariffs. The 
net result to us seems to be that agricultural tariffs, particularly 
the dairy tariffs which have never been excessive, are being cut so 
that some of our largest industrial barons can extend their foreign 
outlets. 

It is now suggested that the provisions of the Lenroot-Taber Act 
will be modified by the forthcoming trade agreement with Canada. 
The United States and its citizens have spent six hundred millions 


made a feeble beginning on this matter. Her total disbursement in 
this field is $11,000,000. 

It is urged that the modification or repeal by trade- agreement 
action of the Lenroot-Taber Act, which protects the health of our 
citizens and particularly the children of tender years, would be 


stock answers used by the State Department in 
answering any criticism of the program of cutting agricultural 
tariffs is to point out the relatively small percentage of imports 
come into the United States. While from a standpoint of a 
college professor, these statistics may seemingly prove that dairy 
farmers are not injured by imports, anyone in the dairy industry 
y advise you of the tremendous influen 
quantities of imports have on the delicately balanced price 
structure of dairy products. Studies made of this subject indi- 
that one shipload of butter landed in New York has the 
of lowering the price of butterfat in every rural com- 
in this country for 3 or 4 or 5 days after the boat has 
arri in our port. Farmers who during this period receive 2 
0 per pound for their butterfat cannot get much 
of examining statistics showing that the boatload 


all concessions heretofore granted on dairy 
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products so that the farmers in our districts can continue to have 
the protection afforded them by the Tariff Act of 1930. A return 
to this level of tariff duties is entirely in accord with the promise 
you made to the farmers in 1932 that their tariffs would not be 
cut. These tariffs are necessary if the dairy farmer and his 
family are to remain in the economic picture of the United States. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Francis D. Culkin, M. C., Thirty-second District of New York; 

Aug. H. Andresen, M. C., First District. of Minnesota; 

Bertrand H. Snell, M. C., Thirty-first District of New 

York; Gerald J. Boileau, M. C., Seventh District of Wiscon- 

sin; Fred J. Douglas, M. C., Thirty-third District of New 

York; Charles R. Clason, M. C., Second District of Massa- 

chusetts; Harry Sauthoff, Second District of Wisconsin; 

L. Arends, M. C., Seventeenth District of Illinois; R. T. 

Buckler, M. C., Ninth District of Minnesota; Dewey W. 

Johnson, Fifth District of Minnesota; Dudley A. White, 

M. C., Thirteenth District of Ohio; George J. Bates, M. C., 

Sixth District of Massachusetts; U. S. Guyer, M. G., Sec- 

ond District of Kansas; Clifford R. Hope, M. C., Seventh 

District of Kansas; Edward H. Rees, M. C., Fourth Dis- 
trict of Kansas; Frank Carlson, M. C., Sixth District of 

Kansas; Charles A. Plumley, M. C., at large, Vermont; 

Albert J. Engel, Ninth District of Michigan; R. J. Brew- 

ster, M. C., Third District of Maine; J. Parnell Thomas, 

Seventh District of New Jersey; E. Harold Cluett, Twenty- 

ninth District of New York; James W. Mott, M. C., First 

District of Oregon; Clyde H. Smith, M. C., Second Dis- 

trict of Maine; W. Sterling Cole, Thirty-seventh District 

of New York; C. W. Tobey, M. C., Second District of New 
Hampshire; John W. Gwynne, M. C., Third District of 

Iowa; Pehr G. Holmes, M. C., Fourt 


Ralph E. Church, M. C., Tenth District of Illinois; Earl 
C. Michener, M. C., Second District of Michigan; Jobn 
Taber, M. O., -sixth District of New York; Harry L. 
Englebright, M. C., Second District of California; Fred A. 
Hartley, Tenth District of New Jersey; Carl E. Mapes, 
Fifth District of Michigan; Allen L. Treadway, First Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts; B. W. Gearhart, M. C., Ninth Dis- 
trict of California; Chester A. Eaton, M. C., Fifth District 
of New Jersey; J. W. Ditter, M. C., Seventeenth District 
of Pennsylvania; Karl Stefan, M, C., Third District of 
Nebraska; B. J. Gehrmann, M. C., Tenth District of Wis- 
consin; ©. C. Dowell, M. C., Sixth District of Iowa; George 
J. Schneider, M. C., Eighth District of Wisconsin; Fred L. 
Crawford, M. C., Eighth District of Michigan; Mel Maas, 
M. C., Fourth District of Minnesota; Lewis K. Rockefeller, 
M.. C., Twenty-seventh District of New York; Robert 
Luce, M. C., Ninth District of Massachusetts; Chauncey 
M. Reed, M. O., Eleventh District of Minois; M. M. 
Mason, M. C., Twelfth District of Illinois; Bruce Barton, 
M. C., Seventeenth District of New York; James C. Oliver, 
M. C., First District of Maine; Francis Case, M. G., 
Second District of South Dakota; J. Roland Kinzer, M. C., 
Tenth District of Pennsylvania; Merlin Hull, M. C., Ninth 
District of Wisconsin; R. M. Simpson, Eighteenth District 
of Pennsylvania; W. P. Lambertson, M. C., First District 
of Kansas; Usher L. Burdick, M. C., North Dakota; Edith 
Rogers, M. C., Fifth District of Massachusetts; 
Fred ©. Gilchrist, M. O., Eighth District of Iowa; George 
A. Dondero, M. C., Seventeenth District of Michigan; Paul 
W. Shafer, M. C., Third District of Michigan; Robert R. 
Rich, Sixteenth District of Pennsylvania. 


We also presented the original of the foregoing remon- 
strance to the President, with the accompanying letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
w hinge 5 C., April 
asi on, D. C., 15, 1938. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, ee í 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I send you herewith an original peti- 
tion, a copy of which was presented to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, United States Tariff Commission, today. 

The signatories on the petition, 71 in number, are all Members 
of the House and are apprehensive of a tariff reduction on dairy 
products in the forthcoming trade agreement with Canada. They 
ask your good offices to the end that such procedure may be 
prevented. 

The condition of the northern dairyman at the present time is 
extremely bad from the economic standpoint. 

With best regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Francis D. CuLKIN. 
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Senate Amendments Nos. 18, 30, 64, and 65 to House 
Joint Resolution 679 Should Be Rejected by the 
House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


F 
HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1938 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under permission to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I desire to call to the attention of 
the membership of the House my reasons why Senate 
amendments Nos. 18, 30, 64, and 65 to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 679 should be rejected by the House. 

Due to the peculiar situation of the Puerto Rico Recon- 
struction Administration, as distinguished from the Works 
Progress Administration, with respect to, first, the type of 
program prosecuted; second, the total amount of money 
allocated; and third, the location of the work and other 
factors, it will be exceedingly difficult for the P. R. R. A. to 
administer its program unless it receives an amount for 
administrative expenses in excess of 5 percent of its total 
allocations. 

(1) Different type of program: The P. R. R. A. was estab- 
lished to prosecute and is continuing to prosecute in con- 
junction with its work-relief projects proper, a permanent 
reconstruction program pointing to the ultimate economic 
and social rehabilitation of the island. The amount of ad- 
ministrative expenses connected with the prosecution of this 
permanent rehabilitation program is necessarily greater than 
the amount of administrative expenses required to administer 
the works-relief program proper. 

(2) Relation of administrative expenses to money allo- 
cated: It is a recognized fact that the larger the total amount 
of allocations, the smaller the proportionate amount that is 
required for administrative expenses and that the smaller 
the amount of total allocations, the greater the proportionate 
amount that is required for administrative expenses. Thus 
the W. P. A. with a total appropriation of over a billion dol- 
lars and the Farm Security Administration with a total 
appropriation of at least $175,000,000 are in a much better 
position to administer their programs under a 5-percent 
restriction for administrative expenses than is P. R. R. A., 
with expected allocations for the coming fiscal year of less 
than $10,000,000. 

(3) Location of the work and other factors: In view of 
inability of the majority of workers under the P. R. R. 
program to read or write it is necessary for P. R. R. A. to 
make payments to workers in cash rather than by check. 
Our situation differs from that of W. P. A. in this respect. 
This has necessitated our setting up additional offices and 
personnel to effect such cash payments. 

Due to the topography of the island of Puerto Rico—the 
interior being extremely mountainous—the railroad does not 
penetrate the interior but merely encircles the island on the 
coastal plain. Therefore, most of the transportation has to 
be accomplished through automobiles and trucks. The num- 
ber of such automobiles and trucks is proportionately large 
as compared with the number which would ordinarily be 
required in the States, since the extremely narrow and 
winding character of the roads makes the distance between 
all points in the interior approximately twice as great as 
in continental United States. It has, therefore, been neces- 
sary for us to maintain a garage and transportation facili- 
ties somewhat in excess of what would ordinarily be re- 
quired, and, therefore, administrative expenses are increased 
accordingly. 

Another situation which confronts us to a greater extent 
than it confronts W. P. A. is the fact that merchants in 
Puerto Rico do not keep on hand a stock of many essential 
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items sufficient to meet our current needs. In the circum- 
stances it has been necessary to establish and maintain a 
system of warehouses throughout the island, which serves 
practically all the projects. From an administrative view- 
point it is thus desirable to operate such warehouses from 
administrative expense funds rather than to try to prorate 
these costs among the individual projects involved. 

In Puerto Rico the common language is Spanish, not Eng- 
lish. This fact necessitates extra personnel and extra work 
in order to make translations between the two languages and 
to transcribe various official documents and correspondence. 
For example, in connection with contracts and agreements, 
many of them must originally be executed in Spanish in 
order that the contracting parties may read and understand 
the documents. However, there must be filed with the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in addition to the original papers in 
Spanish translated English copies. 

Section 9 of title I of House Joint Resolution 679 as 
amended in the Senate provides that “in no case shall the 
monthly compensation for persons engaged in projects under 
the foregoing appropriation be at the rate of less than $40.” 
The “foregoing appropriation” referred to means all appro- 
priations under title I, and therefore includes the $6,000,000 
appropriation made to the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration in section 1 (4) of title I. The requirement will 
have a disastrous effect upon the program of this adminis- 
tration. So far as Puerto Rico is concerned, it will tend to 
defeat the very purposes which the new relief bill seeks to 
accomplish. 

First. Almost all prevailing wage rates in Puerto Rico are 
far below the $40 monthly minimum: After careful survey 
of prevailing wages on the island, this administration has 
established minimum and maximum wage rates for project 
workers employed by it, which range from 7% to 15 
cents per hour for unskilled labor. Projecting these figures 
on the basis of a 170-hour month, unskilled labor has been 
earning from $12.75 to $25.50 for a full-time month. The 
earnings of semiskilled and skilled labor are somewhat 
higher, however, averaging for 80 percent of the workers less 
than $25.50 per month. 

Second. Effects of application of $40 monthly minimum- 
wage provision to workers on projects of this administration: 
Payment of a $40 monthly minimum wage to all workers on 
projects prosecuted by this administration will unquestion- 
ably result in creating dissatisfaction among those workers 
who now have regular employment in private industry, thus 
disrupting the economy of the island. Workers will be dis- 
couraged from continuing in or seeking private employment 
at prevailing wages, obviously a condition not intended by 
the relief measure. 

The attraction of a $40 minimum monthly wage on relief 
projects, contrasted with the present earnings, will therefore 
tend to decrease the number of persons privately employed 
and correspondingly to increase the relief load. Moreover, 
in view of the limited funds available to this Administration 
for prosecuting the relief program in Puerto Rico, the re- 
quirement of paying a $40 monthly minimum wage will re- 
sult in a reduction by approximately one-half of the number 
of persons which this Administration will be able to employ 
on relief projects. 

Third. Previous exemption of Puerto Rico from W. P. A. 
regulations respecting wage rates: There is precedent for 
the request to exempt projects undertaken in Puerto Rico 
from the $40 monthly minimum-wage provision. The Ad- 
ministrator of the Works Progress Administration, recogniz- 
ing the vast difference between the economy of the island 
and that of the continental United States, has in the pre- 
vious relief programs exempted projects undertaken in 
Puerto Rico from wage requirements which were determined 
upon the basis of wage rates and economic conditions pre- 
vailing in the continentaf United States. In lieu of the wage 
Tates applicable to relief projects in continental United 
States, the W. P. A. Administrator authorized the assistant 
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administrator of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administra- 
tion to determine wage rates to be applicable to projects 
undertaken in Puerto Rico. è 

SENATE LABOR PREFERENCE AMENDMENTS 

Enforcement of the labor-preference provisions contained 
in the sixty-fourth and sixty-fifth Senate amendments to 
the bill (sec. 201 G) and (j), pp. 26 to 28) will mate- 
rially increase the cost of administration and construction of 
P. W. A. projects, invite serious controversies, particularly 
with organized labor, and seriously retard the program. 

Early recovery legislation imposed similar restrictions upon 
the procurement of labor for P. W. A. construction. Provi- 
sions of subsequent legislation and Executive orders issued 
pursuant to authority granted the President by such legisla- 
tion, have modified the original labor preference require- 
ments so that the procurement of labor for P. W. A. con- 
struction is now a source of relatively little controversy. 

The provisions of the Senate amendments do not so ad- 
versely affect the procurement of unorganized labor, and 
workers, union or nonunion, who are on the public-relief 
rolls, as they do the procurement of union workers who are 
not on the public-relief rolls. Neither do these provisions 
apply so adversely in the procurement of labor for relief 
work executed by Government forces as they do to the pro- 
curement of labor for contract work. 

With few exceptions, P. W. A. work is contract work and 
the preponderance of labor is union labor. Before the early 
labor preference requirements were modified to their existing 
form, it was found that on P. W. A. work contractors included 
contingencies in their bids of from 5 to 20 percent of the 
estimated cost of labor, under the contention that such 
requirements increased their labor cost proportionately. 
The cost of administration of P. W. A. construction prior to 
these modifications was also materially increased on account 
of the numerous and sometimes serious controversies which 
developed over the application of the labor-preference 
provisions. 

Collective-bargaining agreements now in force and union 
regulations do not recognize the preference specified in the 
Senate amendments. Existing law provides for the procure- 
ment of labor, either through the National Reemployment 
Service or union locals. When workers are supplied by a 
union local they are chosen from the roster so as to dis- 
tribute employment among the members of the local as 
evenly as possible. Since the preponderance of workers 
employed on P. W. A. projects are furnished by union locals, 
the result is obvious. 

If P. W. A. attempts to enforce the provisions of the Senate 
amendments, endless controversy will arise, long and ex- 
pensive investigations will be necessary, the cost of P. W. A. 
administration and the cost of administration by project 
sponsors and contractors will be greatly increased. We may 
also expect these controversies to precipitate strikes and other 
labor disturbances. 

If P. W. A. attempts to bar union locals which do not 
comply with the provisions of these amendments, widespread 
strikes will follow and work will be seriously retarded. We 
may be sure that contractors who have to face such con- 
tingencies will increase their bids to protect themselves. 

In the face of the emergency which confronts us, it seems 
ridiculous to inject into this legislation, provisions which have 


been found impracticable. and impossible to enforce in the- 


pee If we do, confusion and excessive costs will surely 
follow. 

Under existing law and regulations, P. W. A. can proceed 
with the new program without having to revise its procedure 
and with greater expedition and much less cost and 
confusion. 

The mere fact that an emergency exists which demands 
maximum employment in the shortest time, and continued 
employment, seems to be sufficient*justification to warrant 
the rejection of the Senate amendments in question. 

Aside from retarding the program and the confusion and 
increased costs which will result in the procurement of or- 
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ganized labor, great injustice may result from the applica- 
tion of the Senate amendments under the following condi- 
tions and circumstances: 

First. There are many metropolitan areas which extend 
into two or more States. Such areas should be considered as 
a single political subdivision for the reason that workers of 
all classifications have always been accustomed to working 
in any part of the area without being restricted to the 
State in which they reside. Likewise, metropolitan resi- 
dents trade in all parts of the area without regard for State 
boundaries. Under a strict interpretation of the provisions 
of the Senate amendments, only the workers who reside in 
the State in which a project is actually located would be 
eligible to work on the project. Workers who reside in the 
metropolitan area, but outside of the State in which the 
project is located, would be ineligible for work on the proj- 
ect, notwithstanding the fact that they pay, directly or 
indirectly, taxes in the State in which the project is located. 

Second. In some instances, cities in which projects will be 
constructed are near State lines and may be supported al- 
most entirely by residents of the adjoining State. The pro- 
visions of the Senate amendments would exclude the workers 
residing in the adjoining State, even though they pay taxes, 
directly or indirectly, to support the city in question. 

In view of all of these complications, the inevitable re- 
tarding of the program, the increased cost of administra- 
tion and construction, and the resulting confusion, there 
seems to be no sound reason for changing existing law and 
procedure. I strongly recommend the rejection of the Senate 
amendments by the House. 


Norman R. Hamilton—An Able Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1938 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN, Mr. Speaker, every Member of the 
House of Representatives is familiar with the problems that 
confront new Members of Congress. Each and every one 
of the 435 Members has had to pass through that initial 
2-year period in which opportunity is rare to effectively 
participate in the capacity of leadership, regardless of how 
much leadership a new Member may have in his make-up. 
But each 2 years there come to this body some new Mem- 
bers who forthwith make their impression both by person- 
ality and industry as well as determination to effectively 
serve not only the constituency that has sent them to Con- 
gress but their country as a whole. 

In this connection I wish to mention one particular 
Member who came among us from Virginia at the beginning 
of the present Congress. I refer to Norman R. HAMILTON 
of the Second District of Virginia. Unheralded he arrived 
but quickly. did he make his impression. His warm and 
charming personality has been felt throughout this body to 
a degree notable to all. Few men have been able to attract 
the attention of official Washington in the short time he 
has been a Member of Congress as has our colleague, 
Norman HAMILTON. This has come about as a result of his 
ability to quickly make friends and obtain the confidence of 
those in this House of long tenure as well as others in official 
Washington able to assist him in the many problems com- 
ing before him from his district—a district, too, that some 
of us know by having visited—that is one of great diversi- 
fied interest and probably one of the most difficult of repre- 
sentation of all of the 435 districts in the country. 

Norman HaurLTrox, though a new Member, has by ener- 
getic and conscientious application overcome many of the 
difficult problems of a new membership, and his accomplish-: 
ments have been outstanding for the great and fine con- 
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stituency he represents. The chief reason for the splendid 
service Mr. HAMILTON has been able to render is due, I think, 
primarily to his ability to make and hold friends, his untiring 
energy, and his supreme devotion to the work in which he is 
engaged. He is to be found seeking at all times to effectively 
represent his people back at home and aiming to accomplish 
for them those things that will both make for expansion of 
the many governmental activities upon which the populous 
communities of his district are much dependent and for the 
development and protection of the great agricultural inter- 
ests of the five wonderful counties of his district—those 
great counties of Princess Anne, Norfolk, Nansemond, Isle of 
Wight, and Southampton, in historic southeast Virginia, 
where at Cape Henry, we all remember, the first permanent 
English settlers landed in 1607, and where the Nation today 
has naval establishments second to none in importance in 
the country. 

Our colleague of whom I speak comes from that great 
congressional district whence come the famous Lynnhaven 
oysters and Pincess Anne turkey; where we get that delicious 
meat, the Smithfield ham; where potatoes, peanuts, and 
cotton grow; where thousands go in summertime to those 
wonderful seaside resorts of Virginia Beach, Ocean View, 
and Willoughby Beach; where great ships are built; and 
from that great port of Norfolk and Portsmouth, from which 
ships come and go in great export and import business, fed 
and served by eight trunk railroads. 

And then, too, is within his district Suffolk, with hospitality 
of people unsurpassed, because I have been there and I know 
of this hospitality. In the interest of all these we have seen 
Norman HAL TON constantly and indefatigably serving from 
the day of his entrance into Congress. No congressional 
district in all the 48 States receives a more intelligent and 
constructive service than that given the people of the Vir- 
ginia district represented by Mr. HAMILTON. 

I have heard of Mr. Hami.ton’s activities within his own 
district; in fact, I have personally witnessed some few of 
these; but I can fully speak of what we know he does here 
and of the many, many things he has accomplished here in 
Washington for the people of his district. 

I insert this statement and cite the case of Norman R. 
Hamitton to illustrate the fact that even though a new Mem- 
ber of Congress is often restricted and circumscribed, still, 
if tactful and industrious, he can find a medium through 
which many things flow and in which he can make himself 
felt and appreciated through character and personality. 

In 1916 Champ Clark stated to this body: 

THE MAKING OF A REPRESENTATIVE 


REMARKS OF CHAMP CLARK AT THE WASHINGTON PRESS CLUB RECEPTION 
THURSDAY, MARCH 16, 1916 


(Printed in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 17, 1916) 


It is a high honor to be a Representative in Congress, if for only 


one term, and with the number of terms the honor increases in 
geometrical rather than in arithmetical proportion. A Member's 
usefulness to his country should increase in the same proportion. 
A man has to learn to be a Representative just as he must learn 
to be a blacksmith, a carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, or 
@ doctor. 

“Poeta nascitur non fit“ —a poet is born, not made—says Horace; 
but Congressmen—that is, useful and influential Congressmen— 
are made largely by experience and practice. 

The old Charlotte district in Virginia knew this and kept. John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, in the House till he became a great national 
figure. Then the Old Dominion sent him to the Senate and Gen- 
eral Jackson sent him to St. Petersburg. There are sporadic cases 
of similar action in other districts. 

It is an unwise performance for any district to change Repre- 
sentatives at short intervals. A new Congressman must begin at 
the foot of the class and spell up. Of course, the more brains, 
tact, energy, courage, and industry he has the quicker he will get 
up. If he possesses these qualities, and if his constituents will 
keep him in the House, he is as certain to rise as the sparks are 
to fly upward. No human power can keep him down. It is only 
fair and rational to assume that every Representative’s constituents 
desire to see him among the “top-notchers.” 

Let us take the present House and see how long the men who 
hold the high places have served. I cannot name all, but will cite 
a few as samples. 

Mr. Speaker Cannon is serving his fortieth year. He holds the 
record, or, in pugilistic parlance, “he holds the belt,” for length of 
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service in the House in our entire history. In several Congresses 
he was chairman of the great Committee on Appropriations and 
then was Speaker 8 years, only one man, Henry Clay, having been 
Speaker longer. 

I am serving my twenty-second year; Minority Leader Mann is 
serving his twentieth year; Mr. Kitchin, chairman of Ways and 
Means, his sixteenth; Mr. Fitzgerald, chairman of Appropriations, 
his eighteenth; Mr. Moon, chairman of the Post Office and Post 
Roads, his twentieth; Mr. Jones, chairman of Insular Affairs and 
“father of the House,” his twenty-sixth; Mr. Flood, chairman of 
Foreign Affairs, his sixteenth; Mr. Hay, chairman of Military Affairs, 
his twentieth; Mr. Glass, chairman of Banking and Currency, his 
sixteenth; Mr. Adamson, chairman of Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, his twentieth; Mr. Stephens, chairman of Indian Affairs, 
his twentieth; Mr. Slayden, chairman of the Library, his twentieth; 
Mr. Henry, chairman of Rules, his twentieth; Mr. Lever, chairman 
of Agriculture, his sixteenth; Mr. Padgett, chairman of the Navy, 
his sixteenth; Mr. Lloyd, chairman of Accounts, his twentieth; and 
Mr. Sparkman, chairman of Rivers and Harbors, his twenty-second. 
There are other big chairmanships, but these will suffice to show 
that as a rule the big places go to old and experienced Members, 
for most of the men who rank close to the chairmen are old-timers. 
The same thing holds good with reference to members of the 
minority. As an illustration, Messrs. Gillette and Cooper, who are 
serving their twenty-fourth year, are the ranking Republicans on 
Appropriations and Foreign Affairs, almost certain to be chairmen 
thereof should the Republicans ever again have a majority in the 
House, as in that event, in all probability, Mr. Mann will be 
Speaker, unless he is nominated for President next June. 

Go through the whole list and you will find, with few exceptions, 
that the men of long service have the high places. 

New England and the cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh have 
understood the value of long service all along, and, having elected 
a fairly good man to Congress, they keep him in the harness. 

The Member of longest consecutive service is called “the father 
of the House.” Five Philadelphians in immediate succession bore 
that honorable title—Randall, Kelley, O'Neill, Harmer, and Bing- 
ham. Then it went to Mr. Dalzell, of Pittsburgh. When General 
Bingham announced the death of General Harmer, his immediate 
predecssor as “father of the House,” he stated that the five Phila- 
delphia “fathers of the House” had served a total of 147 years, and 
he served 8 or 10 years after making that interesting statement. 

In the second and third Congresses in which I served, Maine, 
with only four Members, had the Speakership and the chairman- 
ship of the great Committees on Ways and Means, Navy, and Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds—a most remarkable circumstance, giv- 
ing the Pine Tree State an influence in the House and the country 
out of all proportion to her population and wealth. These four 
men—Reed, Dingley, Boutelle, and Millikin—each served in the 
House 20 years or more. Other States might profit by her example. 

No man should be elected to the House simply to gratify his 
ambition. All Members should be elected for the good of the 
country. 

The best rule, it seems to me, is for a district to select a man 
with at least fair capacity, industrious, honest, energetic, sober, 
and courageous, and keep him here so long as he discharges his 
duties faithfully and well. Such a man will gradually rise to 
high position and influence in the House. His wide acquaintance 
with Members helps him amazingly in doing things. 

I can speak freely on this subject without violating the propri- 
eties, for my constituents have kept me here 22 years, and for 20 
years have given me nominations without opposition, for all of 
which favors I thank them from the bottom of my heart. Their 
generous action and unwavering friendship have enabled me to 
devote all my time to the public service. I have not been com- 
pelled to spend any portion of my time in “mending my fences.” 
My constituents have attended to that. God bless them. 

One other thing. I do not know what committee assignments 
you new Members If they are good, you are to be con- 
gratulated. If bad, do not be cast down. No congressional tender- 
foot ever had poorer assignments than I had—Claims and Old 
Pensions—but I never complained or kicked. I went to work as 
though those committees suited me exactly. Here is an iJustra- 
tion of what may happen and how luck plays an important part. 
I was next to top Democrat on both Foreign Affairs and Patents 
for 8 years—never advanced a peg so far as committees went. 
Just when, at the beginning of the ninth year on those two com- 
mittees, I was about to become top Democrat on Foreign Affairs, 
Hon. John Sharp Williams, then minority leader, assigned me to 
the foot of Ways and Means, and at the end of 4 years through 
the happenings of politics in five different States I jumped from 
the foot to the head of the Democratic minority on Ways and 
Means, So it may be with you. Events over which you have no 
control may advance you more rapidly than you dream of or hope 
for. My advice is this: “Whatever your hand finds to do, do it 
with your might.” 


Of course, while every word that matchless Democrat 
stated is as true now as it was then, this present case of 
NORMAN R. HAMILTON should be a challenge and a promise to 
those arriving for the first time to become a part of the 
Congress of the United States of America. 
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Reply of State Department to the Protest of Dairy 
States—With Rebuttal on Behalf of the Hard- 
Pressed Dairymen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am placing in the RECORD 
today, pursuant to the permission of the House, a protest made 
by 71 Congressmen against further reduction in dairy tariffs. 
The original of the protest was sent to the President with a 
request that he intervene in behalf of the hard-pressed dairy- 
men. May 18, 1938, I received a letter from him acknowl- 
edging receipt of the petition, and enclosing the comments of 
the State Department thereon. He also requested that I give 
the same due publicity. I think that is fair procedure. 

The reply of the State Department has not caused the 71 
signatories to the remonstrance against reduction of dairy 
tariffs to modify their position, but for the purpose of keeping 
faith in the matter I am appending hereto the letter of the 
President and the reply of the State Department. They are 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 


Washington, May 18, 1938. 

The Honorable Francis D. CULKIN, 

House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. CULKIN: I have received your letter of April 15, 
1923, enclosing a petition signed by 71 Members of the House of 
Representatives, including yourself, with reference to tariffs on 
one, products as affected by trade agreements. 

In reply, I am enclosing herewith the comments of the State 
t upon the substance of your petition. I hope you will 
be good enough to bring this reply, together with the contents of 
the enclosure, to the attention of the other Members of the House 
who signed the petition. 
Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Enclosure; Comments of State Department. 

COMMENTS ON THE PETITION CONCERNING THE TARIFF ON DAMY 
Propucts SUBMITTED TO THE PRESIDENT BY REPRESENTATIVE CULKIN 
ON BEHALF OF 71 SIGNERS, MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
This petition, signed by 63 Republican, 6 Progressive, and 2 

Farmer-Laborite Members of the House of tatives, urges 

the President to exercise his authority, in connection with the 

Trade Agreements Act, to prevent “further cuts in tariff duties on 

dairy products” and to correct the evil already done by revoking 

as soon as. possible ali: concessions heretofore granted on dairy 


„ e” 


The 8 rests throughout upon a complete misconception 
the ments including 


dairy products, to the real interests of the dairy farmers 
of this country. Moreover, it contains numerous statements which 
are either unfounded in fact or so completely misleading by in- 
ference as to require correction. The following comments will 
deal with each of these phases in turn. 
I. THE ESSENTIAL FACTS CONCERNING TRADE AGREEMENTS AND THE DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 
PC 
contents of the petition without first presenting a and 
Sees seats E tects comncening tao N anata. A These 
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concessions granted on certain dairy products have not had 
upon the dairy price struc- 

the trade-agreements program 

operating in a direction which is emphatically in 
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dairy products in trade agreeme mts have 
confined almost exclusively to very moderate reductions of 
of cheese. There has been no reduc- 
duty on butter, 


and, with the exception of a duty 
quota of cream (1,500,000 gallons) in the 
no reduction of the tariff on milk or cream, 
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2. The duty cuts on cheese have included reductions: (2) On 
types of cheese, such as Edam, Gouda, Roquefort, and Blue Mold, 
which are not competitive with domestic cheese; (b) on Swiss 
cheese, with respect to which the competition is distinctly limited 
by difference in and quality; and (c) on Cheddar, a type 
which is directly competitive with the bulk of our domestic cheese 
production. In all cases, however, the reductions granted have 
been moderate and have left the rates approximately at the highly 
protective levels which prevailed in the Fordney-McCumber Act. 

8. Analysis of the trend of imports of cheese in relation to 
domestic prices discloses no evidence whatever that such increases 
as have occurred in imports have played any material part in the 
domestic price situation. With respect to the type which is of 
chief significance to the domestic industry, namely Cheddar im- 
ports, while increasing substantially during the first year of the 
agreement as compared with the negligible amounts entering in the 
years immediately preceding, have nevertheless remained insig- 
nificant in relation to our total consumption. In 1932, domestic 
producers of Cheddar had 99.84 percent of the domestic market; 
in 1935—the year immediately before the duty was reduced—99.83 
percent; in 1936—the first year after the reduction—97.85 percent; 
and in 1937, 99.02 percent. The ratio, 97.85 percent for 1936, is a 
revised figure, in contrast to 97.78 percent mentioned below in the 
quoted extracts from an earlier address on this subject by an 
Officer of the Department of State, appended to this statement. 

4. With respect to the noncompetitive types of cheese on which 
duties have been reduced, the increases in imports in 1936 and 
1987, while undoubtedly assisted by duty reductions, were clearly 
due, in considerable measure, to improved economic 3 in 
the United States. These imports were of little or no 5 
to the domestic industry, which was itself benefiting by the im- 
proved economic conditions during this period. With respect to 
Cheddar, these same conditions were alsò undoubtedly a factor 
contributing to such increases as actually occurred in imports; 
but, as stated, the total entries were not great enough to affect 
materially the ‘price of the domestic product. 

5. The foregoing statements relate only to cheese. The imme- 
diate interest of the dairyman is in the price of milk and cream, 
not cheese. In view of the fact that only about 5 percent of our 
total production of milk goes into cheese, and the further fact 
that the national miik- structure is a more or less closely 
interrelated whole, it follows that whatever effect upon the price 
of milk might be attributed to the duty reductions on cheese must 
be infinitesimal. 

6. On the other hand, there are two major types of benefit which 
the dairy industry derives from the trade-agreements program and 
which undoubtedly outweigh any slight disadvantages that may 
arise from the granting of moderate and, where necessary, care- 
fully safeguarded concessions on dairy products. 

(a) The first of these two types of benefit is the tendency of 
trade agreements, by expanding market outlets at home and abroad 
for our great export crops, to check the diversion to dairying of 
land used in the production of such crops. In other words, the 
trade-agreements program works in the direction of reducing the 
pressure of new internal competition upon the dairy-price struc- 
ture. The amount of competition which the domestic dairyman is 

attrib- 


surely be overshadowed by the increased competition he will suffer 
from domestic sources if market outlets for our great export staples 
remain inadequate to absorb the surplus production of such axe 
and low returns to the growers force them to go into dairying. 
arrest this tendency, already in progress during the past 5 or T 
years, by . market outlets for our geas export staples, 
would obviously be to the distinct advantage of those who are 
now engaged in dairying. 

(b) The other major type of benefit accruing to the dairy in- 
dustry grows out of the enhanced domestic buying power for 
dairy products from the increased economic H areia and 
employment to which a sound expansion of our foreign trade 
inevitably contributes. Experience shows beyond any question of 
dispute that butterfat prices and industrial pay rolls in this coun- 
try tend to move up and down in close —— 

of the country is much more vital to the dairyman than 
any question of a few additional millions of pounds of imported 
cheese 


Toleration of a t addition to our total sup- 
plies through imports is a small price for the dairy industry to pay 
for a which works not only toward the easement of do- 
mestic competition within the industry itself but also toward the- 
expansion of the domestic market for dairy products. In 1932, 
. — ˖ —— anita and imports 
of Cheddar were almost negligible, the 2 domestic price of 
Cheddar was 10 cents and the gross income of the Cheddar indus- 
try was around $37,000,000. In 1936, when imports of Cheddar 
had increased to a little over 2 percent of our consumption, the 
average price was 15.3 cents and the gross income about $75,000,000. 
In 1937, when imports receded to only 1 percent of consumption, 
the price averaged 15.9 cents and gross income was about the same 
as in 1936. 

The foregoing are the salient conclusions with regard to this 
matter. The supporting facts were set forth in an address by an 
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officer of the Department of State before a meeting of the Wis- 
consin Dairymen’s Association in Oshkosh, Wis., on March 24, 1937. 
(See Department of State Press Releases, March 27, pp. 177-187.) 
The more pertinent extracts from this address are appended to this 
statement. 
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There has been no change in the situation during the past year 
which would materially affect the conclusions indicated. The fol- 
lowing table shows the recent trends of imports, production, con- 
sumption, and prices. Earlier years are shown by way of com- 
parison, 


Imports, production, consumption, and price of cheese in the United States 1929, 1932, 1935-37, and first 3 months of 1937 and 1938 


Production (1,000 pounds 
Aenne 2 
Oheddar (American cheese) 

9 apiereak all Brows U pounds: 

msumption, a nt, o f WORN ats VT 

Price of heddae (cents per pound for Twins” on Plymouth, Wis., exchange) 


1 Estimated. 

3 Not available. 

Imports from Feb. 1 through Dec. 31, 1936, only. 
Imports from Feb. 15 through Dec. 31, 1936, only. 
Imports from June 15 through Dec. 31, 1936, only. 


With regard to Cheddar, it will be observed that while the price 
has declined by 2.3 cents a pound during the first quarter of 1938 
as compared with a year ago, so also have imports declined. From 
1,816,000 pounds in the first quarter of 1937, they dropped to 
592,000 pounds in the first quarter of 1938. Obviously, the decline 
in price was not due in the slightest degree to imports, and the 
complete exclusion of Cheddar would not have had any traceable 
effect upon domestic prices. Moreover, it will be noted that the 
aggregate importation of cheese of all types has been declining of 
late rather than increasing. As compared with 16,066,000 pounds 
imported in the first quarter of 1937, the imports fell in the 
corresponding period of 1938 to 11,231,000 pounds. It is obvious 
from these figures that one must look elsewhere than to trade agree- 
ments and import trends for an explanation of the recent down- 
ward trend of prices. 

The results of the concessions granted on dairy products, as indi- 
cated above, are in accord with the observations concerning their 
probable effects made by the Secretary of Agriculture at the time of 
the signing of the trade agreement with Canada. On December 
10, 1935 (after the trade agreement with Canada had been signed 
but before it went into effect), Secretary Wallace made an address 
before the annual convention of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in Chicago which included the following remarks relevant to 
the tariff on dairy products and the broader issue of policy arising 
out of reliance upon embargo tariffs as a means of assisting 
agriculture: 

“No concessions at all have been made to Canada by the United 
States on those commodities which sell on world markets—wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, and pork. As for the other commodities for which 
domestic demand sets the price, the concessions that have been 
made are not sufficient to have appreciably adverse effects upon any 
important group of American farmers. 

“On cream, the United States agrees to reduce the duty from 
56.6 cents a gallon to 35 cents a gallon on a quota of 1,500,000 
gallons. The amount of cream admitted at the reduced figure 
represents one-tenth of 1 percent of the annual milk production 
in the United States, and eight-tenths of 1 percent the milk 
produced in the North Atlantic States, where most of the imports 
from Canada occur. That is, if you think of the total production 
of milk in the United States as enough to fill 1,000 cans, the 
amount of cream admitted from Canada or elsewhere at the re- 
duced rate would be the equivalent of only enough milk to fill 
1 can. Or if you think of the total production of milk in the 
North Atlantic States as being enough to fill 100 cans, the amount 
admitted from Canada or elsewhere at the reduced rate would 
be only 1 can, four-fifths full. The 1,500,000-gallon quota com- 
pares with actual imports of nearly 3,000,000 gallons in 1929 and 
is only a minor quantity when compared with the ordinary amount 
of fluctuation in dairy production from one year to the next. 

“American dairy farmers may argue that it is not the quantity 
of cream admitted at the reduced rate that counts, but rather 
the effect on the price structure of dairy products in the United 
States. All economic experience proves that the effect on Ameri- 
can cream prices of so small a volume of imports will be negligible. 

“A duty reduction is also made on Cheddar cheese. The reduc- 


tion is from 7 cents a pound, or not less than 35 percent ad 
valorem, to 5 cents a pound, or not less than 25 percent ad 


valorem, This is exactly the same rate that was in effect prior 
to 1930. Imports of cheese from Canada, even under this lower 
rate and under conditions of prosperity in the United States, never 


January to March 


reached an important percentage of our production. So far as I 

can see, there is no reason to think that the imports of cheese 

will return even to the level prevailing prior to 1930 unless there 

is a very substantial rise in the price of cheese in this country. 
s » „ * * * 


“I have dwelt in detail on the concessions made by the United 
States on Canadian farm products, because it is these concessions 
which seem to be disturbing some of our farmers and farm leaders. 
Over against these must be placed the very real gains assured 
American farmers by reason of the agreement, which in my con- 
sidered judgment so far outweigh the losses that the net advan- 
tage to our agriculture from the agreement as a whole is very 
much worth while.” 

After pointing to the direct gains to American farmers from con- 
cessions granted to Canada on various agricultural products of 
which our farmers are themselves consumers and from concessions 
granted by Canada on American farm and horticultural products, 
Secretary Wallace continued as follows: 

“Farmers of the United States will unquestionably gain from 
the increased exportation of manufactured products to Canada. 
Suppose that exports of these products are increased by $300,000,- 
009—a conservative figure in view of our trade with Canada in the 
past—and that half of this amount, or $150,000,000, goes into pay 
rolls. This would mean definite and substantial gains in the cash 
income of farmers. Studies have shown that in the past an in- 
crease of $150,000,000 in United States factory pay rolls added from 
four to six million dollars to the income of farmers in each of such 
States as Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, 
and Ohio. 

“The increases in farm income resulting thus indirectly from 
the Canadian agreement will accrue largely to the producers of 
livestock products—the very same groups that are concerned over 
the concessions on Canadian cattle, calves, cream, and cheese. 

“In other words, the Canadian agreement will bring substantial 
improvement in the domestic market for these products—an im- 
provement that greatly outweighs the very slight disadvantage 
resulting from the limited quantity of imports of these products, 
Agriculture, instead of having 100 percent of a poor market, will 
have perhaps 99% t of a greatly improved market. I think 
there is no doubt that farmers will be far better off with a good 
market, slightly shared. 

“For that matter, I wonder whether dairymen would say their 
industry was better off in the period from 1923 to 1927, when 
annual butter imports averaged over 13,000,000 pounds, or in 1932, 
when these imports were 1,000,000 pounds. And I wonder also 
whether cattlemen thought themselves more prosperous back in 
1927 when imports of fresh beef were large but prices of cattle 
and calves averaged over $13 a hundred in Chicago, or in 1933-34, 
when fresh-beef imports had declined about 99 percent, but prices 
were down to around $5 a hundred. 

“Now, there are some farmers and sincere friends of agriculture 
who argue with conviction that since we already have a surplus, or 
potential surplus, of most agricultural commodities produced in 
this country, we ought not to make any concessions whatever in 
the duties on these products. Some even go so far as to propose 
that competing farm products be excluded from this country alto- 
gnur thus giving our own farmers 100 percent of the home 
market. 
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“I understand the feeling of farmers that agriculture deserves 
to have the home market to itself. But I wonder if they have 
thought the matter clear through. I wonder if they perceive what 
the inevitable effect on themselves would be. 

“Let us consider this proposition for a moment and see where 
it leads. Experience in the past has demonstrated that when- 
ever has obtained an additional measure of protection, 
real or fictitious, for itself, industrialists have seized upon such 
increases as an excuse to boost their own tariffs higher and 
higher. Never yet has agriculture been able to play successfully 
in the game of trading and trickery that surrounds the making 
of a tariff bill. Every time the farmers have tried it they have 
been divided, outmaneuvered, and defeated in the end. The be- 


And if all imports of both 
agricultural and industrial products are shut off, there can be no 
exports either. Agriculture not only would sacrifice its chance 
to win back the foreign markets it has already lost, but would 
be sure to lose the markets that remain, And permanent and 


to American agriculture than to industry, because agri 

upon exports for so much larger a share of its total income. 
“If adoption of high tariffs and following of the path toward 
isolation were a boon to farmers, then why was it that the status 
of agriculture under the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act was worse 


ve been largely due to other forces, but, at least, the in- 
crease in those duties certainly failed to keep agriculture from 
„ and the comparatively modest retreat 
more than 700 pounds, safe- 
earth-shaking event. 
257 which seem to benefit from 

m exports of other farm products 
are prevented. The dairy farmers, for example, haye seemed to 
benefit at tarif on butter. But when other 
prina] were forced out of production of export products, such as 

cotton, tobacco, pork, end wheat, they began to turn to dairying, 
and so the dairy farmers suffered too.” 

The following paragraphs from an address by Under Secretary 
of Agriculture Wilson, at St. Paul, Minn, on January 18, 1938, 
are likewise worthy of note: 

a few more words about the economic side of this prob- 
The superabundance of wheat, cotton, corn, rice, and other 
have markets or, through mounting surpluses, 
means that they must have outlets both at 
eans that the dairy farmer has an indi- 
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more of those farmers who grow export products like wheat, pork, 
cotton, rice, and tobacco will be forced into dairying by low 
prices of their products. 

“Superficially, extremely low prices for feed grains are in a 
very immediate sense an advantage to dairymen. But from a 
broader point of view, dairymen have cause to fear additional 
competition unless the other farm groups receive decent returns 
for their work. Corn prices today are considerably less than half 
what they were a few short months ago, and with normal weather 

and normal yields a wheat problem of serious proportions may 
be only one season away. Extremely low corn and wheat 


prodi keep 
to dairying in an effort to increase their incomes with 
. 
From these extracts it is plain that Tp ener aoa Officials of 
the Department of Agriculture do not e concessions 
dairy products have resulted in injury to the dairy 


u. COMMENTS ON SPECIFIC STATEMENTS IN THE PETITION 
In the light of the foregoing statement, it may be definitely con- 
‘that the underlying assumption of the petition, to the ef- 
fect that great harm has been done to the dairy industry by the 
into which we have entered, does not hold. On 
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way in the out of the trade-agreements On 
the contrary, when the situation is viewed in all its aspects, it be- 
comes evident that the program is definitely in the interest of 
the dairy industry. 

It remains, however, to discuss various passages in the peti- 
tion which are either literally incorrect, eae by implication, 
or otherwise in need of comment. These will be taken up under 
numbered heads, as follows: 

1. Throughout the petition, the use of language implying that the 
Department of State is the sole agency of the Government respon- 
sible for the trade-agreements program. 

The plain implication of this method of statement is that it is 
not the Government as such, but only certain zealots in one 
branch of the Government, who are responsible for the trade- 
agreements program and for the alleged harm which the authors 
of the petition mistakenly assume has been done to the dairy 
industry. It is only necessary to observe in this connection that 
the responsibility for the execution of the Trade Agreements Act 
is vested in the Chief Executive and not in the Department of 
State; and that in the actual administration of the program there 
is the closest cooperation between all of those agencies of the 
Government, including the Department of 3 which have 
my direct concern with the field of f 

. Reference to the Agricultural 79 — Administratio: 
„536 increased milk production (p. 1, — 

To what extent the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 

program, by taking land out of other crops and diverting it to 

for dairy cows or for the production of feeds for dairy 
herds,” has contributed or may in future contribute to growing 
surpluses of dairy products in this country, is not a matter with 
which the Department of State has a direct concern or upon 
which it is qualified to comment. There is one thing, however, 
which should be 22 out: Whatever can be done through 
trade agreements to reopen and expand markets at home and 
abroad for our great will 


Agricultural 
program of crop restriction. In de- 
manding a return to Smoot-Hawieyism, on the one ne and in 
criticizing crop restriction on the other, the petition is wholly 
inconsistent. 

3. 7717. Enega age ieee Me 
trolled sale of cheap substitutes for dairy products, ae 
vive, 1 of dairy products has been steadily — Beri (p. 
ast par.). 

The reference in this passage to “the relatively uncontrolled 
sale of cheap dairy substitutes” calls especially for comment, 
because it ts misleading and involves a matter that has a direct 
connection with foreign trade and commercial policy. 

By “cheap dairy substitutes” is presumably meant 8 
rine. This touches upon a highly controversial matter. Although 
studies have been made which point to the conclusion that, if 
no margarine whatever were sold in the United States, the price 
af butter would probably not be increased by more than 1 or 144 
cents a pound, the fact remains that the dairy industry has 
always regarded competition from this source as a serious threat 
to it and has been highly successful in securing the enactment of 
legislation designed to suppress such competition. In view of 
this success, the expression “relatively uncontrolled sale” is not 
accurate. 

The truth of the matter is that the legislation, Federal and 
State, which has been adopted to impede the manufacture and 
sale of margarine is so extensive and varied that it cannot be 
summarized adequately in short space. In June 1936 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture released a study of F. e under the 
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of the ingredients, ranging as high as 15 cents a pound. Sixteen 
other States had laws imposing taxes of from 10 to 15 cents a 


them from 10 to 15 cents a pound, 

manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 

boarding houses making or vending oleomargarine 

licenses, with maximum fees 3 up to $1,000. Wipe ans Bes 
yellow oleomargarine. 


As to Federal 3 This legislation imposed 
on manufacturers of cleomargarine of $600 per year; on wholesale 
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dealers handling yellow margarine, $480, and uncolored margarine, 
$200; on retail dealers handling yellow, $48, and uncolored, $6. It 
imposed stamp taxes on the manufacturer of margarine of 10 cents 
a pound for yellow margarine and one-fourth cent a pound for 
uncolored, and on imported margarine, 15 cents a pound. It pro- 
vided numerous strict regulations concerning manufacture, sale, 
packaging, import and export. There were strict regulations with 
respect to labeling and coloring. ' Meat-inspection regulations of 
the Department of Agriculture required that oleomargarine contain- 
ing any animal fat must contain not less than 80 percent fat. If 
containing less than 80 percent, it was held to be adulterated within 
the meaning of the Federal Food and Drugs Act. Appropriation 
acts of the War sin haar Veterans’ Bureau, and Department of 
the Interior generally carried provisos that no part of the money 
appropriated should be used for the purchase of oleomargarine or 
butter substitutes for other than cooking purposes. 

In addition, there were severe tariff and other tax restrictions by 
the Federal Government upon imports of oleomargarine and of 
vegetable oils ordinarily used in its manufacture. There was a 
tariff of 14 cents a pound on imported oleomargarine. A process- 
ing tax of 3 cents a pound was levied on coconut, palm, palm- 
kernel, sesame, and sunflower oils; and on coconut oil from sources 
other than the Philippines or other United States ons, 5 
cents a pound. On foreign coconut oil there was a tariff of 2 cents 
a pound; on corn oil, 20-percent ad valorem; on cottonseed oil, 3 
cents a pound; on palm-kernel oil (except that rendered unfit for 
food), 1 cent a pound; on peanut oil, 4 cents a pound; on sesame 
oil, 3 cents a pound; on soybean oil, 3% cents a pound (but not 
less than 45-percent ad valorem); on sunflower oil, 20-percent 
ad valorem. 

A particularly significant feature of this State and Federal legis- 
lation, from the standpoint of the current efforts of the Federal 
Government to reopen export markets for farm and other products, 
was the special handicap placed upon the use of imported in- 
gredients in the manufacture of such margarine as continued to 
be produced in this country in spite of the many obstacles raised 
against it. 


4. “With the present program of the State Department aimed at 
lowering dairy tariffs, the price of dairy products is in a constant 
state of disruption” (p. 2, par. 1). 

The evidence adduced in the first part of this statement plainly 
shows that prices of dairy products have not been “disrupted” by 
anything which the Federal Government has done, or is likely to 
do, with reference to the tariff on dairy products. The decline in 
dairy prices in very recent months has obviously not been caused 
by imports, which have been diminishing rather than increasing. 

6. Statement that the concession granted on cream to Canada is 
equivalent to permitting 6,000,000 pounds of butter to come into 
the United States at a duty of 8 cents a pound (p. 2, par. 2). 

If it were true that a cut of the duty on cream from 56.6 cents 
a gallon to 35 cents on a quota of 1,500,000 gallons were the same 
thing as allowing 6,000,000 pounds of butter to be imported at a 
duty of 8 cents a pound—and it is not true—still that would be 
exactly 6,000,000 pounds of butter brought in over a tariff that 
would have been equivalent in 1937 to 35 percent ad valorem. In 
1937 the domestic production of butter was one and six-tenths 
billion ds. Taking the concession as it actually is, on cream 
and not butter, it is limited to a figure equal to about one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the cream equivalent of our total milk production— 
a fact which has been repeatedly pointed out in public discussions 
of this matter. 

In any event, however, the expression of this concession on 
cream in terms of butter, in the manner indicated, is not at all 
the same thing as actually admitting 6,000,000 pounds of butter at 
8 cents a pound. The import figures show that Canada has in 
fact filled only a small fraction of this customs quota on cream 
in either of the years since it has been in effect. Were the tariff 
on butter reduced to 8 cents a pound on 6,000,000 pounds, it seems 
altogether likely that such a quota would be filled. 

6. The recent reduction of the tariff on buttons made from 
casein (p. 2, par. 3). 

This is referred to in a context such as would suggest, in the 
absence of any indication to the contrary, that substantial injury 
was done to the dairy industry. 

The facts: In the trade agreement with Czechoslovakia the duty 
on galalith buttons (galalith being a substance made by hardening 
casein with formaldehyde (was reduced from 45 to 35 percent on 
certain high-priced buttons (valued at over 60 cents per gross). 
Domestic production of galalith buttons increased from 1,200,000 
gross in 1929 to 9,300,000 gross in 1935; imports, from around 
50,000 gross in 1931-85 to 550,000 gross in 1937. Only about one- 
third of the imports are affected by the duty reduction, and these 
higher-priced imports have consisted of style-setting buttons which 
have stimulated the use of galalith in buttons, to the advantage of 
domestic producers of casein. In any case, however, probably not 
over 5 percent of the domestic output of casein is used for galalith 
buttons. 

A complete embargo on all imports of galalith buttons might 
possibly result in an additional market for 200,000 pounds of 
casein. About 35 pounds of skim milk are required to make 1 
pound of casein. Imports of galalith buttons from all sources 
would thus be equivalent to about 7,000,000 pounds of skim milk. 
This compares with a domestic output of about 50,000,000. 000 
pounds of skim milk and about 100,000,000,000 pounds of whole 
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milk. The total additional income that might be realized by all 
our dairymen together from an embargo on all imports of galalith 
buttons could hardly exceed $25,000. That is, it might amount 
altogether to as much as $25,000, provided that foreign countries 
remained passive in the face of embargoes of this sort and patiently 
refrained from taking retaliatory tariff action resulting, directly or 
indirectly, in losses to the domestic dairy industry which might run 
into many millions of dollars. That, however, in the light of past 
experience, is a very important proviso. 

agree to dairy, farm, and urban income (p. 3, pars. 3 
an $ 

There is some question as to how the figures concerning net per 
capita income mentioned in this reference are derived. But, 
taking the figures as they stand, it is evident from the facts set 
forth above under section I, that the comment in the petition 
to the effect that the trade-agreements program is tending to 
worsen rather than improve the position of the dairy industry is 
completely in error. The facts are precisely the contrary. The 
trade-agreements program works to the advantage of the dairymen, 
of farmers generally, of the country as a whole. The attempt to 
fasten upon trade agreements the responsibility for a dilemma in 
American agriculture to which the embargo tariff policy of the post- 
war period (which the authors of this petition would apparently 
have us resume) so greatly contributed is unwarranted and dis- 
heartening in the face of the actual facts. 

The petition states that it is obvious “that farmers generally 
and particularly dairy farmers are not obtaining anywhere near 
their fair share of the national income.” One of the most certain 
means of insuring that this unfortunate state of affairs will con- 
tinue is to revert to the embargo tariff policy that preceded the 
adoption of the Trade Agreements Act. In this connection it is 
worth while to note that in 1932, when the Hawley-Smoot Act 
was in full force and imports of dairy products were at a minimum, 
the total income (gross) of the dairy industry was %991,000,000, 
whereas in 1937 it was $1,475,000,000. Between 1932 and 1937 cash- 
farm income (excluding benefit payments) increased from four and 
three-tenths billions to eight and two-tenths billions of dollars, 
In 1932 the estimated national income was forty-eight and three- 
tenths billions; in 1937, sixty-seven and eight-tenths billions, 

8. The allegation that the provisions of the Lenroot-Taber Act 
are about to be modified in the forthcoming trade agreement with 
Canada (p. 3, last paragraph; p. 4, first paragraph). 

There is not the slightest ground for any such statement and 
not the remotest prospect that anything of the sort will be done. 
The fact is that there is no legal authority in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act to modify the provisions of this statute in any way. 
There have been many rumors circulated, and in some quarters 
there is apparently an impression, that provisions are inserted in 
trade agreements which surrender or limit the authority of the 
Federal Government in enforcing sanitary safeguards for the pro- 
tection of animal and plant life and of human health. In not a 
single trade agreement has this been done, and there is not the 
slightest prospect that it will be done. 

9, The statement to the effect that the dairy-price structure is 
so delicately adjusted that average figures showing the ratio of 
imports to domestic production are of no significance (p. 4, par. 2). 

That the dairy price structure is an interrelated and rather 
delicately adjusted one is a well-known fact. But the statement 
that the arrival on a given day of a shipment of butter—on which 
dairy product, incidentally, the duty of 14 cents per pound has 
not been reduced—is immediately reflected in a drop of 2 or 3 
cents a pound in the prices recelved by farmers for their butter- 
fat for several days thereafter, is decidely open to question. 

It is, of course, reasonable to assume that the arrivals of foreign 
butter in New York (chiefly during the winter season) teng to 
check the further widening of the differential between foreign 
and domestic prices, once this differential has become wide en: 
to attract shipments over the tariff. But that prices received by 
dairy farmers for milk throughout the country respond to these 
shipments in any such manner and degree as stated in the peti- 
tion is not supported by the known facts. Such shipments, as 
a matter of fact, do not have any definitely predictable effect on 
domestic prices and certainly have not affected them in the way 

even in the New York wholesale. market. A check of 
this matter, made a couple of years ago, showed most interesting 
results. It was found that, during the period January 15 to 
April 10, 1935, there were arrivals of shipments of foreign butter 
in New York on 41 separate days. By actual count, the whole- 
sale price of butter went up, on the day of arrival of the butter, 
in 20 instances went down in 12 instances and remained sta- 
tionary in 9. 

When all is said and done, there is no alchemy or magic by 
which the significance of occasional shipments of foreign butter 
during the winter months, when domestic prices are relatively 
high, can be made any greater in relation to the dairy price 
structure than it actually is. These shipments are precisely what 
they are and no more; confined chiefly to the winter season; 
larger in occasional years of drought and relatively high prices in 
this country than in normal years; always small, and normally 
exceedingly small, in relation to domestic production. They are 
no more significant than a similar increase in supplies from do- 
mestic sources would be. Compared with the additions to do- 
mestic supply that will take place if market outlets cannot be 
found for 2 exportable farm surpluses, they are extremely 
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APPENDIX 
[Extracts from an address by Lynn R. Edminster, Department of 

State, before the Sixty-fifth Annual Convention, Wisconsin Dairy- 

men's Association, Oshkosh, Wis., March 24, 1937] 

At the outset let me say this: That I am sure you must realize 
that those of us who are responsible for the administration of the 
‘Trade Agreements Act are just as anxious as anyone else to pro- 
mote the genuine interests of the dairy industry. For our trade 
negotiators to be indifferent to the welfare of so important a 
branch of agriculture, and indeed of our national economic life, 
be as shortsighted as it would be unjust. 
If there should be differences of view between us about this 
question of trade agreements, they must certainly be as to methods 
and not as to objectives. All of us want to see the dairy industry 
prosper in a manner which befits a great basic industry catering 
to the ca, ap vag food 1 of 130,000 people, and 
particularly of the young. I hope, therefore, that there will be 
no misunders' on that score. 

kd * * . * * a 


* Among the limited number of concessions which have 
been granted on farm products are tariff cuts on certain types of 
cheese. Except for a duty cut on a very small quota of cream, 
there have been no other tariff reductions on dairy products. 
Among the reductions on cheese, that on Cheddar in the Canadian 
agreement relates to the type that is by far the most important 
in domestic production and with respect to which there has been 
most controversy. I shall therefore confine my discussion to that 


type. 

You are all familiar with the tariff action taken in regard to 
Cheddar. The trade agreement with Canada, effective January 
1, 1986, reduced the duty from 7 cents a pound but not less 
than 35 percent ad valorem to 5 cents a pound but not less than 
25 percent ad valorem. This was a return to the old Fordney- 
McCumber rate. Imports increased and, for some months after 
the agreement came into effect, prices declined. Here, as I stated 
at Eau Claire last October, was a situation made to order for 
FFP 
industry turns upon the importation of a few million pounds of 
cheese from Canada. Here indeed was a morsel to tempt the 
gods. Because imports increased and price declined, then, of 
course, the one must have caused the other. Such was not 
only the inference but the perfectly bald assertion contained in 
the great volume of literature protesting against the tariff cut 
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downward to 128 cents in May. But the d 
tinue. From that point the price rose to 17.6 
receded to 16 cents toward the end of the 
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at the year as a whole and to mote the basic trends with regard 
year 


misinterpretations and misstatements as have been made with 
reference to the Canadian agreement. 

In 1936 both the production and consumption of cheese of all 
kinds in the United States reached an all-time high. Total cheese 
production, amounting to 664,000,000 pounds. was 7 percent greater 
than in 1935 and 39 percent greater than the average for 1925-29. 
Production of Cheddar reached an all-time high of 494,000,000 
pounds, an increase of 5 percent over 1925. Total cheese con- 
sumption, amounting to 711,000,000 pounds, was 6 percent 


prising in view of the expanded scale of operations. Meanwhile, 
gross income from sales of domestic Cheddar rose to over $75,000,000 
as compared with some $67,000,000 in 1985. Such figures certainly 
do not suggest any serious setback for the industry in 1936. 


imports of 10,961,000 pounds from Canada in 1936, we 

in 1926, 11,835,000 pounds; in 1927, 13,268,000 pounds; in 1928, 
7,489,000 pounds; and in 1929, 8,280,000 pounds. For the period 
[925— 24 domesti 


All this relates to cheese. Now what about milk? The thing 
that counts for the dairyman is the price of milk and not the 
price of cheese, except as that affects the price of milk. What is 
the significance of increased imports of Canadian cheese to the 

? To me it would seem to be too small to be seen with 
representative year as to out- 


pu milk producti 

105,000,000,000 pounds. Of this quantity, 44.7 percent went into 
butter; 41.3 percent was consumed as fluid milk; 52 percent went 
into cheese, with Cheddar accounting for 4 percent; most of the 
remainder, into evaporated, condensed, and powdered milk, into 
ice cream, or else fed to calves. It is my understanding that 
about one-third of the milk produced in Wisconsin goes into 
cheese, but it is also my understandimg that when prices get out 
of line, such milk can be readily diverted to butter and other 
milk products. That is to sa; 
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than in the predepression 5 ot 

butterfat-feed grain ratio stood, in 1936, at 88. In 1935, Paien 

it stood at only 74, and in 1934 at 
had been 


was not responsible for higher costs of feed and bad practically 
no efect on prices of butterfat. Hence the adverse situation with 
respect to the feed ratio cannot possibly be ascribed to the trade 
agreement, 

Now let me turn to another side of the picture, namely, what 


many 
already asking themselves this question. At the Eau Claire meet- 
ing one of my critics put the question pointedly from the plat- 
form, and although I thought I had answered it in my formal 


pansion of dairying or other types of enterprise 
turns are relatively better, is well known. Insofar, therefore, as 
we restore export outlets. for cotton, wheat, pork products, and 
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but by 1932 this figure had declined to less than $250,000,000. 
Suppose that, in consequence of the agreement we regain even a 
substantial part of this lost trade as we are already beginning 
to do, Consider what that means in terms of increased employ- 
ment and purchasing power for products of both farm and fac- 
tory right here in our own home market. Even on the basis 
of the Canadian agreement alone as I pointed out at Eau Claire, 
it is impossible for me to see how anything but good can come 
to the dairy industry when this phase of the matter is considered. 
Few domestic industries are so sensitive to the upswings and 
downswings of consumer buying power as the dairy industry. 
Chart the relative movement of butterfat prices and of industrial 
pay rolls in the United States during the past 15 years and you 
will find that they move in close harmony throughout the entire 
period, 

After all, the thing that is most important for the dairyman is a 
prosperous domestic market. If, in order to make that market 
prosperous, a few competing imports are permitted to enter the 
country, that is a small price to pay. The short-sightedness of the 
contrary view was conclusively demonstrated during the depres- 
sion. In 1930 Smoot-Hawleyism had its way. Imports of Cheddar, 
as indeed of almost every agricultural product that could be a 
duced at all in this country at anything less than a prohibitive 
cost, were shut out of our markets by a virtually prohibitive tariff. 
Yet the price of Cheddar did not rise; on the contrary, it fell to 
disastrously low levels. At one time it hovered between 8 and 9 
cents a pound, and yet scarcely a pound was being imported. The 
same thing was true, broadly speaking, for agriculture as a whole. 
In the very years when imports of farm products were smallest 
farm income was lowest. 

The prohibitive Hawley-Smoot rates did not rescue agriculture 
in this country from the depression; they merely plunged it deeper 
into depression. What boots it for farmers to have possession, not 
of 90 or 95 percent but of 100 percent of the domestic market for 
every product that can be grown in the United States, if mean- 
while gross farm income falls from $11,900,000,000 to $5,300,000,000, 
as it did between 1929 and 1932? Which is better for the producers 
of Cheddar cheese: Complete possession of the domestic market 
(99.84 percent, to be exact), with prices averaging 10 cents a pound, 
production around 370,000,000 pounds, and gross income around 
$37,000,000? That was the story for 1932. Or is it better to have 
possession of nearly 98 percent of the domestic market (97.78 per- 
cent, to be exact), but with prices averaging 15.3 cents, production 
over 490,000,000 pounds and exceeding all records, and gross income 
in excess of $75,000,000, or more than twice the 1932 figure? That 
is the story for 1936. As one Congressman expressed it, in over- 
simplified form during the recent debate on renewal of the Trade 
Agreements Act, which would you rather have, 100 percent of 
nothing or 98 percent of something? 

Of course I do not mean to imply by the foregoing figures that 
all of the gains in 1936 are due to trade agreements, any more than 
that all of our troubles after 1929 were due to the Hawley-Smoot 
Act. We all know that the factors making for depression and re- 
covery are humerous and complex. I do submit, however, that our 
tariff policy was one major factor in bringing on and deepening 
the depression. I likewise contend that the trade-agreements pro- 
gram is not only contributing substantially to economic recovery 
but is laying the groundwork for a more durable recovery than 
we can possibly expect to have without a further expansion of our 
foreign trade on the basis of a sound commercial policy. 

I take it that what really counts for dairymen, after all, is income. 
Mere smallness of imports—the difference, for example, between 
1 and 11,000,000 pounds of Cheddar—pays no dividends. You may 
try, if you like, to buy automobiles, radios, clothing, and other 
articles by offering your tradesman a roll of fancy, gilt-edged cer- 
tificates showing that no imports are in, instead of offering 
him real money, but you probably won't have much luck. II, 
through the pursuit of a tariff policy which enables you to sell 
more milk at better prices, the Government fosters an increase in 
your income, is not that the acid test? What are a few million 
pounds of imported cheese compared to the expansion in domestic 
buying power and consumption which economic recovery and an 
improved standard of living for our people inevitably portend? 

What informed person does not know that our per capita con- 
sumption of milk and dairy products, although trending upward 
during the past 20 years, is still far below the average require- 
ment on the basis of sound nutritional standards? Millions of 
our population in the lower-income — 4 fall to obtain the 
quantities of milk and other dairy produ that they ought to 
have. Studies have been made which leave no doubt of this. 
Other surveys have been made, on the basis of studies of family 
budgets among nonfarm families, which show a rapidly increas- 
ing per capita consumption of milk and milk products as rising 
incomes make possible larger per capita expenditures for food. 
Thus it was found that, when the average annual per capita ex- 
penditure for food was from $30 to $60, the average estimated 
consumption of milk was about 125 pounds. When the annual 
per capita food expenditure was between $60 and $90, average 
7255 capita consumption of milk jumped to 230 pounds; between 

90 and $120, it rose to 270 pounds; between $120 and $150, to 
340 pounds; and so on. 

Implicit in such figures is a challenge to the dairy industry, 
and to the entire country, that means far more to the dairy 
industry itself than any question of a few million pounds of 
cheese imports. How to raise standards of living for great masses 
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of our people that are now, in the words of the President, “ill- 
housed, ill-clothed, ill-fed’—there is something to awaken the 
best that is in you, not alone because of its humanitarianism, 
but because it will pay out in dollars and cents right in your 
own industry. Need I add that one of the chief ways to put 
people back to work, keep them at work, and thus raise living 
standards, is to promote a healthy foreign trade and, by so doing, 
a more complete and effective application of our material and 
ar e than is possible under a policy of economic 
ation 


In the trial of all issues in court, the party that has the 
affirmative is entitled to a rebuttal. In collaboration with 
the excellent economists of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation I have prepared such a rebuttal, and 
submit it herewith: 

REPLY TO STATE DEPARTMENT 

To the staff of the State Department, sheltered from the 
rigors of economic conflict, the statements contained in our 
petition regarding the tariff on dairy products may appear 
to be mere theories to be argued over by arm-chair econ- 
omists. But to the 3,000,000 dairy farmers of this country, 
these so-called theories are translated into economic results 
that mean profit or bankruptcy for them. The Department 
officials have verbosely quoted many statistics to point out 
that our theories are incorrect, but the economic facts remain 
regardless of how statistics are twisted and misquoted to dis- 
prove them, Dairy tariffs are beneficial to domestic pro- 
ducers, and unless they are maintained, dairy farmers can- 
not secure an adequate standard of living, 

The comments of the State Department may be divided 
into three general headings. First, they attempt to show 
that dairy farmers have not been hurt by the trade-agree- 
ments program. Second, they maintain that even if dairy 
farmers have suffered direct injury, general gains have more 
than offset direct losses. Finally, they quibble over certain 
words used in our petition. We will take up specific state- 
ments which they have made under these three general 
headings. 

STATEMENTS CONCERNING DIRECT EFFECTS OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 


First. The Department states that duty reductions to date 
have been confined to certain types of cheese and cream. 
(P. 2, par. 2.) This is true, but dairy farmers have been 
given no assurance that further reductions on these and 
other dairy products will not be made in the future. In 
fact, it is definitely known that an assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State has recently been sounding out dairy leaders 
in the Middle West with regard to reducing the tariff on 
butter to 8 cents per pound. Moreover, duty reductions on 
both milk and cream as well as further reductions on cheese 
and possible increasing of quotas are being considered in 
the pending Canadian agreement. 

Because of the interrelationship between prices of all 
dairy products, the reduction of first one duty and then 
another under the trade-agreements program will eventually 
undermine the entire dairy tariff structure. 

Second. The Department says: Analysis of the trend of 
imports of cheese in relation to domestic prices discloses no 
evidence whatever that such increases as have occurred in 
imports have played any material part in the domestic 
price situation” (p. 2, par. 4). 

Domestic cheese prices depend chiefly on two factors: 
First, domestic supply and demand conditions and, second, 
the tariff and world prices. If the effect of one of these 
factors is to be studied, the effect of the other must be 
eliminated. The State Department has no reason to say 
that the tariff reduction has been ineffective merely because 
domestic prices rose under greatly improved conditions of 
domestic demand. Domestic prices in 1937 undoubtedly 
would have been several cents higher if the tariff had not 
been reduced. Of course, the State Department would like 
us to believe that they were largely responsible for the im- 
proved domestic conditions, but we will show the fallacy of 
that argument in the second section of this statement. 

However, it is possible to determine the immediate ef- 
fects of the tariff reduction on cheese prices by comparing 
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domestic butter and cheese prices. Normally, the wholesale 
Price of twins at Wisconsin is equal to approximately one- 
half the price of 92-score butter at Chicago. These two 
prices haye moved up and down together with considerable 
regularity in the past 4 years. If cheese prices become too 
low, farmers ship more milk to creameries; if butter prices 
become too low, they ship more milk to cheese factories. 
However, it takes a few weeks for farmers to realize that 
prices are out of line. Immediately following the signing of 
the Canadian trade agreement, cheese prices began to drop, 
while butter prices continued to rise. In February 1936, 
cheese prices were fully 2 cents below their normal relation 
to butter. As time went on, more and more farmers shifted 
from cheese factories to creameries, and by April the price 
of butter was pulled down to its normal relation to cheese 
prices. 

Third. The Department says that imports have equaled 
less than 1 percent of total domestic production, 

Dairy farmers when faced with lower prices receive little 
consolation from the fact that the imports causing these 
lower prices amount to only a small percent of our domestic 
production. It is self-evident that the tariff sets a ceiling 
for domestic prices in relation to foreign prices. This ceil- 
ing is effective whether imports come in large quantities 
or in small quantities. Whenever domestic prices rise above 
foreign prices plus the tariff, imports rush in and domestic 
prices fall. Domestic prices may get out of line with foreign 
prices for afew days because of the time required to com- 
plete importing transactions, but importers are always on 
the alert to make profits and imports soon begin to flow in. 
Traders on the exchanges frequently anticipate these im- 
ports, and domestic prices fall before the imports actually 
arrive. However, either the imports or the threat of im- 
ports will mean lower prices to domestic producers. 

Furthermore, if 1 percent of our production is so im- 
portant to the State Department, it is also important to the 
domestic producer. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, 
net imports of dairy products equalled almost 1,000,000,000 
pounds of milk equivalent. If domestic producers had been 
given this additional market for their products, storage 
stocks could have been reduced to more nearly normal levels 
and the whole level of domestic prices would have been 
raised. Moreover, if tariffs are still further reduced, addi- 
tional volumes of imports will rush in and domestic pro- 
ducers will be still further deprived of their rightful market. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BUTTER PRICES 


At this point, it is mecessary to give a brief analysis of how 

domestic prices are affected by the tariff. Itis apparent that 
those who prepared the State Department answer have a 
very faulty conception of the relationship. Such an analysis 
can best be made by using domestic and foreign butter 
prices. Butter prices demonstrate this more clearly than 
would cheese prices because butter is a more homogeneous 
product. Cheese prices all move together in general but 
because of the many specialty types, it is difficult to compare 
price spreads at different times and between different coun- 
tries. New Zealand finest butter, however, is almost the 
same as 92-score butter in the United States; and if we had 
no tariff, these prices would be practically the same. 
It must be realized that the factors affecting domestic and 
foreign butter prices are tremendously complex. Butter is 
being produced constantly in all countries of the world, but 
the peak of production comes at different times in different 
countries. Weather conditions vary throughout the world and 
eur farmers may be suffering from droughts when other 
butter-producing countries are faced with excessive produc- 
tion. Changes in tariff rates and export subsidies affect ship- 
ments from one country to another. All of these constantly 
changing factors affect the price spread between foreign and 
domestic butter. In the paragraphs which follow we will 
point out the effect of some of the more important of these 
individual factors. 

The tariff on butter is not uniformly effective every month 
of the year. Foreign prices are highest when our prices are 


lowest, because New Zealand and Australia, two of the three 
most important butter-exporting countries in the world, are 
located in the Southern Hemisphere and have winter when we 
are having summer. Consequently, the spread between our 
prices and foreign prices narrows in the summer and widens 
in the winter. For this reason, imports are greatest during 
November to March. 
PRICE EFFECTS OF IMPORTS CONTINUE THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 

However, price effects are not confined to the winter months. 
Large quantities of butter must be stored during our flush 
production season. This storage season begins on the west 


coast as early as March 15, and by May 1 in the Central West, 


continuing until about August 15 to September 1. During 
our storage season there are no imports from the Southern 
Hemisphere. In spite of this condition, the possibility of 
imports of foreign butter produced in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere during our winter and high-cost-production season, 
which is their flush and low-cost season, has an effect upon 
our summer prices. A cold-storage operator will not buy but- 
ter unless he expects the price to rise by the time the butter 
must be moved out of storage. If foreign butter can be im- 
ported at low prices during the out-of-storage season, an 
operator will refuse to purchase butter in the summer. In 
this case, summer butter markets will be glutted and pro- 
ducers will receive ruinously low prices. 

Domestic farmers therefore suffer from competition even 
when there are no immediate imports. A few extra cents 
per pound at a time when he produces most at lowest cost is 
of more benefit than high prices at low-production time. For 
example, the Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., finds it neces- 
sary to store large quantities of butter during the spring and 
summer season, but experience has proved that it must be 
stored at farm prices below the prices at which foreign butter 
will find our market during the fall and winter season. ‘The 
purchase of market surpluses does materially affect prices, 
and cooperatives and the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration are a real factor in these purchases so far as domestic 
marketings are concerned, but all their efforts are for naught 
when foreign butter arrives. 

TARIFFS AID PRODUCERS DURING DROUGHT PERIODS 

The tariff helps to maintain domestic prices during 
periods of adverse weather conditions and the reduced pro- 
duction is partially offset by higher prices. If it were not 
for the tariff foreign dairy products would rush in during 
drought years to a much greater extent than they do 
now, and domestic producers would be faced with both low 
production and low prices. We ask for tariff protection 
2 so that we will not have to ask for relief at some future 

e. 

During the crop year beginning June 1, 1934, the spread 
between New York and London butter prices averaged 12:6 
cents per pound. In the more normal year beginning June 
1, 1935, the spread narrowed to 8.5 cents, but with the 
drought in 1936, it widened to 10.8 cents. Since business 
conditions remained about the same in these years most 
of the variation in price spreads can be attributed to weather 
conditions in the United States. 

ACTUAL SPREADS ARE WIDER THAN APPARENT SPREADS 

A price spread equivalent to that in 1935 adds $180,000,000 
to the incomes of domestic producers in addition to the 
indirect effect of higher butter prices on ‘the price of all 
other dairy products, However, actual gains from the tariff 
are even greater because many exporting countries are pay- 
ing export ‘subsidies. Argentina paid a bonus to dairymen 
in 1936 ranging from 2:25 te 4.5 cents per pound of butterfat. 
According to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, France 
paid an export subsidy on butter during 1936 equal to about 
18 cents per pound. It is also definitely known that export 
subsidies were paid by Estonia. In New Zealand the Govern- 
ment purchases all butter at about 21 cents per pound and 
sells it for what it will bring. 

DEPRESSIONS REDUCE IMPORTS 

The State Department has indicated that domestic prices 

are lowest when imports are smallest (p. 5, par. 2). They 
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would almost imply that the lack of imports caused the 
low domestic prices and that if imports were shut out 
altogether, domestic producers would be faced with ruinously 
low prices. Such a proposition is obviously in error. High 
imports are associated with high domestic prices and low 
imports are associated with low domestic prices, but there 
is no casual relationship between them. 

When domestic prices are very low, as they were in 1932, 
the 14-cent tariff on butter leaves very little for foreign pro- 
ducers after they have paid shipping costs to this country. 
In June 1932 the price of 92-score butter in New York fell 
to 16.99 cents per pound. Exporting countries would have 
received only 2.99 cents after they had paid the tariff. Any 
schoolboy could see why imports were small at that time. 
However, if there had been no tariff, exporting countries 
would have received 16.99 cents for their butter less 1 or 2 
cents transportation costs. In June 1932 the price of butter 
in Denmark was only 13.2 cents per pound, so the Danes 
could have made a tidy profit by shipping to the United 
States if we had had no tariff. 

DOMESTIC PRODUCERS ARE INTERESTED IN PRICE SPREADS 

The above example shows the fallacy of attempting to 
compare quantities of imports with domestic prices. The 
quantity of goods imported is largely a result of the spread 
between foreign and domestic prices. This spread is affected 
by many constantly changing factors. But, and this is im- 
portant, the spread cannot for any length of time exceed 
the tariff minus export subsidies plus transportation costs 
from the foreign country. The tariff sets a ceiling for do- 
mestic prices and if the ceiling is reduced, domestic prices 
are also reduced. 

Fourth. The Department claims that imports of Cheddar 
cheese have been too small to affect domestic prices (p. 3, 
par. 2). 

The above analysis with respect to butter prices is equally 
applicable to cheese prices, From the above it is obvious 
that no matter how many statistics are quoted showing that 
domestic cheese prices have risen or that imports of cheese 
have been very small, the ceiling for domestic cheese prices 
has been reduced from 7 cents per pound to 5 cents per 
pound above world cheese prices. Even though domestic 
cheese prices have risen during the years in which trade 
agreements have been effective, these prices undoubtedly 
would have been from 1 to 2 cents higher if the tariff had 
not been reduced. Furthermore, in April 1938, American 
cheese prices on the Wisconsin Cheese Exchange were the 
lowest they have been since 1935. 

Fifth. The Department says that other types of cheese on 
which duties have been reduced are not competitive with 
domestic cheeses (p. 3, par. 2). The Bureau of Dairy 
Industry of the United States Department of Agriculture 
states that both Edam and Gouda cheeses are produced in the 
United States under the same names as the imported Dutch 
cheeses. Production of these types extends from New York 
to Wisconsin. Because of the limited amount produced, 
there are no production figures available, but these cheeses 
compare with their respective imported types in flavor, tex- 
ture, quality, and method of packaging. 

Gruyére processed cheese, a Swiss processed cheese, is not 
produced in the United States under the same name. How- 
ever, there is no difference between the domestic processed 
Swiss cheese and the Gruyére processed cheese that is im- 
ported. No data exist as to the size of the domestic pro- 
duction of this type of cheese, but it is a sizable industry 
according to the Bureau of Dairy Industry and is in direct 
competition with the Gruyére processed cheese. 

In 1936, 40,078,000 pounds of Swiss cheese were produced 
in the United States. According to the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, much of this cheese is equal in flavor, texture, and 
quality to the imported product. 

Sixth. The Department states the effect of duty reductions 
on the price of milk has been infinitesimal (p. 4, par. 1). 
This view is based on a misconception of the relationship 
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between imports and domestic prices. If it were true that 
the reduced duties did not lower prices for the particular 
products in question, then it would follow that these reduced 
duties did not affect the price of milk. However, we have 
shown that the reduced duties have affected domestic prices. 
Because of the interrelationship between all dairy prices, the 
reduced duties on cheese have also reduced the price of but- 
ter, cream, and whole milk. The price effects have been 
obscured by the general rising price level, but if these factors 
could be removed, it would be evident that the price of milk 
and cream has been lowered because of the trade-agreements 
program. 

Seventh. The Department says, “The decline in dairy 
prices in very recent months has obviously not been caused 
by imports” (p. 15, par. 3). It is true that the quantity 
of imports of dairy products in the first 4 months of 1938 
are much below those in the similar period in 1937. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that the general price level 
in the United States has fallen to a much greater degree 
than it has in most foreign countries, in spite of the alleged 
beneficial effects of the trade-agreements program, and that 
a relatively low production of dairy products is anticipated 
in Australia and New Zealand in the next few months, 
Furthermore, milk production in the United States has 
been the highest on record. This is an abnormal situation, 
and if it continues for several years dairymen will be bank- 
rupt. However, dairy farmers hope that demand conditions 
will improve in the United States so that the tariff will once 
more be a benefit to them. Moreover, it is extremely un- 
likely that European butter prices will remain as high as 
they are at the present time. 

Nevertheless, even though the present decline in dairy 
prices is largely due to other causes, storage operators will 
be very skeptical about buying butter and cheese until they 
have some indication that the State Department will not 
further reduce the duties on dairy products. With the tre- 
mendous production in the United States, it is extremely 
important that storage operators be given every encourage- 
ment possible to remove the large surpluses from the market. 

Eighth. The Department indicates there was not the 
slightest ground for the statement that the Lenroot-Taber 
Act might be modified (p. 18, last paragraph). Of course, 
dairymen are very happy to have so emphatic a statement 
from the State Department on this point. However, the 
air in Washington was so filled with rumor to the effect that 
the Department had considered modifying the act that a 
representative of the dairy industry appeared before the 
Committee on Reciprocity Information and asked them if 
the Lenroot-Taber Act might be modified. The chairman 
replied that the committee did not have the authority to 
answer the question. 

Ninth. The Department says that butter prices do not go 
down on the day that shipments of foreign butter arrive 
(pp. 19-20). We did not mean to imply that prices drop 
several cents at the exact moment that a boatload of butter 
is docked. As mentioned above, traders frequently anticipate 
these imports and prices may drop several days before the 
butter arrives or is supposed to arrive. Furthermore, dealers 
may buy foreign butter to be delivered at some future date. 
Consequently, price changes may show little relation to the 
particular day imports arrive. However, the threat and 
actual arrival of imports do cause sudden price drops, as 
when prices dropped from 40.5 cents per pound in New York 
on December 20, 1937, to 34.5 cents on December 30. Im- 
ports were largely responsible for this very rapid drop in 
prices, even though producers were protected with a 14-cent 
tariff. If the tariff had been lower, the injury to domestic 
producers would have been even more disastrous, 


, STATEMENTS CONCERNING INDIRECT BENEFITS FROM TRADE AGREEMENTS 


First, the Department says that by expanding market out- 
lets at home and abroad for our great export crops, trade 
agreements check the diversion to dairying of land used 
in the production of such crops (p. 4, par. 3). Dairymen 
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realize that they cannot prosper unless other branches 
of agriculture also prosper. However, they would disagree 
with the State Department regarding the possible benefits 
to our great export crops through trade agreements. ‘The 
whole tendency in European countries is toward greater self- 
sufficiency. Importing countries are expanding domestic pro- 
duction and reducing consumption of imported products or 
shifting consumption to products that can be produced at 
home. Exporting countries have expanded production and, 
because of lower costs, are able to undersell us in the remain- 
ing export markets. The wage and hour bill, if passed, will 
still further raise our costs of production, and foreign coun- 
tries can make still greater inroads into our export markets. 

To date exports of agricultural products have increased 
only slightly. Table I shows an index of the quantity of ex- 
ports of four major agricultural commodities from 1926 to 
1937. These commodities include those that compete with 
dairying to the greatest extent. Cotton exports in 1937 were 
equal to 71 percent of the 1926 to 1930 average. Wheat ex- 
ports equaled 28 percent, exports of pork products 17 percent, 
and lard exports 19 percent of the 1926 to 1930 average. 
Wheat is the only one of the four products that shows any 
appreciable increase in imports since the trade-agreements 
program began, and exports of wheat were less than they 
were in 1932. The picture presented by exports of these crops 
is not very hopeful. 


Taste I—Quantities and indexes of certain agricultural er- 
ports from United States, 1926-37 


Lard t 


Quantity 


(1,000 Index 
ds) 


1 Raw cotton except linters. 

2 Wheat grain. 

Hams and shoulders and bacon. 
Exeluding neutral lard. 


Souree: U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


However, the State Department tries to cheer us up by 
pointing out that total exports in 1937 increased much more 
than total imports. The favorable balance of trade in 1936 
was only $33,386,010 whereas in 1937 it increased to $261,- 
096,765. But when these gains are divided into. agricultural 
and nonagricultural, it is evident that agriculture, as usual, 
has been handed the worst end of the deal. Agricultural ex- 
ports in the first 11 months of 1937 increased by 9.1 percent 
over the same period in 1936, whereas nonagricultural ex- 
ports increased by 47.3 percent. At the same time, competi- 

tive agricultural imports increased by 30.5 percent, non- 
competitive agricultural imports by 22.1 percent and non- 
agricultural imports by 29.8 percent. The balance of trade 
between competitive agricultural imports and agricultural 
exports actually increased from an unfavorable balance of 
$58,843,000 in the first 11 months of 1936 to an unfavor- 
able balance of $207,502,000 in the same period in 1937, the 
exact reverse of the change in the general balance of trade. 
The State Department will have to give more tangible 


evidence of its ability to expand our foreign markets for 


farm products before dairy farmers will be willing to con- 

sider giving up the assured benefits of tariff protection. 
Second. The Department says, “The other major type of 

benefit accruing to the dairy industry grows out of the en- 


hanced domestic buying power for dairy products resulting 
from the increased economic activity and employment to 
which a sound expansion of our foreign trade inevitably 
contributes” (p. 4, last par.). If high tariffs were the 
principal factor preventing the establishment of a Utopia 
in this country, it seems strange that such tariffs were not 
removed long ago. For many years, economists have been 
attempting to find a means of maintaining industrial activ- 
ity at a high level. Some have suggested a stable dollar, 
others have suggested Government regulation of the bank- 
ing system and still others believe in Government spending. 
Now the State Department tells us that all we have to do 
is to cut our tariffs and everything will be rosy. 

The Department argues as follows: “In 1930 the highest 
tariff which we ever had became effective. Immediately 
thereafter, prices and industrial activity rapidly declined. 
Of course, the decline started in the fall of 1929, but no 
doubt this was due to the anticipation of higher tariffs the 
following year. By 1937, under the ‘beneéficient influence’ 
of the trade-agreements program, industrial production was 
the highest that it had been since 1929 and the total na- 
tional income was the highest which it had been since 1930.” 
The theory sounds very nice if you do not investigate it too 
carefully. 

However, the State Department has failed to continue its 
analogy after the high point in 1937. By March 1938 indus- 
trial production in the United States had reached the lowest 
point since 1934. The drop was much more rapid than that 
occurring in other important countries of the world. Fac- 
tory pay rolls stood at 70 percent of the 1924-29 level. Un- 
employment has been rapidly increasing. If the State De- 


partment wishes credit for the rise in industrial produc- 


tion from 1932 to 1937, it must also be willing to take the 
blame for the fall in the latter part of 1937 and 1938. Fur- 
thermore, it must be remembered that the majority of the 
trade agreements did not become effective until 1936 and 
therefore could not have affected national income from 1932 
to 1935. The whole idea that trade agreements will have 
any great effect on business conditions in the entire United 
States is preposterous. 

The fallacy of this argument is further shown by ana- 
lyzing farm income data. In 1932, total cash farm income 
in the United States was $4,328,000,000 and the cash income 
from dairy products was $991,000,000. By 1934, during 
which time only one trade agreement became effective, cash 
farm income had increased to $6,348,000,000 and cash in- 
come from dairy products to $1,133,000,000. In 1935, when 
the agreements with Belgium, Haiti, and Sweden became 
effective, cash farm income increased to $7,090,000,000 and 
cash income from dairy products to $1,289,000,000. It is 
obvious that trade agreements were not responsible for these 
increases. 

Third. The Department says: “Farmers of the United 
States will unquestionably gain from the increased expor- 
tation of manufactured products to Canada” (p. 8, par. 
1). We wish that the State Department would be more 
consistent in their arguments. First they tell us that dairy 
farmers should be good boys and not object to imports 
of their products in order that other agricultural products 
can be exported. Then they imply that industrial goods can 
be exported with no increase in imports. Farmers have 
little to gain from increased exports of manufactured prod- 
ucts because other products must be imported to offset them. 
These ther products will be either farm products which 
compete directly with the things which farmers produce or 
else they will be industrial products which will compete with 
other home industries: Increased exports only mean a 
shift in employment from one home industry to another and 
the net gain in factory pay rolls will be zero. 

OTHER COMMENTS OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Some of the comments of the Department are so obviously 
irrelevant to the subject in question that we will not bother 
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to consider them. However, a few of them do have some 
bearing on the subject. 

1. Reference to the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion program as a cause of increased milk production (p. 12, 
par. 1). We are perfectly willing to admit that the State 
Department cannot be blamed for the regulations of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. What we wish to 
point out is that the dairy farmers are caught between two 
programs, both of which are working against them. The pro- 
gram of the State Department increases foreign competition 
while the program of the A. A. A. increases domestic compe- 
tition. Both of these programs must be curtailed or the dairy 
farmers will be greatly injured. 

We have requested the Secretary of Agriculture to ad- 
minister the farm act in such a manner that dairymen will 
be protected against a very rapid increase in milk produc- 
tion. Congress specifically amended the act to provide for 
such protection. However, dairying is one of the most soil- 
conserving branches of agriculture, and we realize that if 
millions of acres are to be taken out of soil-depleting crops 
eventually the dairy industry will be increased. In order 
that this increased production may be absorbed at a price 
equal to cost of production dairymen must be guaranteed the 
home market for their products. 

Moreover, the State Department might well concentrate 
on reducing duties on some of our industrial products rather 
than taking away the very moderate protection which farm- 
ers were unable to secure in the Tariff Act of 1930. In the 
speech which the State Department quotes by Secretary 
Wallace they indicate that in his opinion farmers were 
betrayed in this act. If the State Department is really 
interested in the welfare of agriculture, its staff might well 
spend more time in reducing these excessive industrial 
tariffs. 

2. Reference to the control over the sale of oleomargarine 
(p. 12, par. 2). It is true that there are numerous State 
and Federal laws which regulate the sale of oleomargarine. 
However, the majority of these laws are for the sole purpose 
of preventing fraud. Before these laws were on the statute 
books, many unscrupulous dealers sold colored oleomargarine 
to unsuspecting customers as butter. The whole purpose of 
the Federal legisiation is to prevent this type of fraud and 
the nominal tax of one-fourth cent per pound on uncolored 
oleomargarine merely pays for a portion of the cost of ad- 
ministering the act. The State laws concerning taxes on oleo- 
margarine made from foreign ingredients are entirely inef- 
fective because there are plenty of domestic edible oils to 
supply the oleomargarine industry many times over. Man- 
ufacturers in these States simply use more domestic oils in 
their oleomargarine and more foreign oils in their vegetable 
shortenings and the law has no effect whatsoever. 

We would like to ask the State Department officials where 
they secured their figures with regard to the effect of sales 
of oleomargarine on butter prices. On several occasions we 
have asked the economists in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics for such information and they have always re- 
plied that no studies had been made and that such studies 
were too complicated to be made. 

However, from the statistics concerning oleomargarine con- 
sumption it is apparent that these laws have not controlled 
or prevented the rapid increase in the sale of oleomargarine. 
Since 1932 sales of oleomargarine have been constantly in- 
creasing. In 1932 consumption of oleomargarine was 200,- 
682,000 pounds, whereas in 1937 consumption increased to 
393,007,000 pounds. This was an increase of 95.8 percent. 
The United States would do well to follow the example of 
our good neighbor, Canada, and entirely prohibit the sale 
of this cheap substitute for butter. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, we submit that dairy tariffs have been 
effective in maintaining domestic prices above foreign prices. 
These price spreads are absolutely necessary if domestic 
farmers are to obtain an American standard of living. Fur- 
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thermore, such cuts as have been made in the tariff have 
provided loopholes through which the entire dairy tariff 
structure may be undermined. Finally we have demonstrated 
that the alleged benefits which the dairy industry might 
secure from the trade-agreements program are largely vis- 
ionary or fallacious. On behalf of the 3,000,000 dairy farm- 
ers, for whom these tariffs are such a vital matter, we again 
request that no further reductions be made on dairy prod- 
ucts and that such reductions as have been made be restored 
to their former levels as soon as possible. 


Progress in Aviation Great This Year—Two 
Authorities: Civil and Military—More Fields 
Necessary—National Defense—Coordination of 
Aviation Necessary—Platting of Fields 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1938 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, one of our gravest national 
necessities is coordinated aviation. This means coordination 
from every angle, and more has been done this session than 
in any previous one. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority is being set up to take 
the place of aviation activities haphazardly spread over vari- 
ous departments. As a result there will be but two author- 
ities, the military and the civil. This is as it should be. 

The first job is to promote the platting of all landing fields 
in America and to find a way of increasing their number. It is 
impossible for the Federal Government to buy these fields 
for cities; the job of the Federal Government should be 
regulation and coordination. 


HUNDREDS OF FIELDS CAN BE BOUGHT FOR A SONG 


Hundreds of fields—for all I know thousands—can be 
bought for a song at this time. Aviation will develop enor- 
mously, so the acquisition of fields should be made now, in 
order that we be prepared. In older forms of transportation 
we did not plan ahead, and hence we have serious congestion 
of highways and railways and their terminals. 

Quite as important is the matter of national defense. If 
the Civil Authority gives every cooperation to the Army, we 
will be prepared for any eventuality. 

I am well pleased with the progress of aviation in this 
session of Congress. But next session we should take up the 
good work, and greatly extend and improve it. 


The Conan eee ne Court—The New 
a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 8 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY JAMES A. REED BEFORE THE AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION AT KANSAS CITY, MO., SEPTEMBER 27, 1937 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an address on 
the subject The Constitution—The Supreme Court—The 
New Deal, delivered by Hon. James A. Reed before the 
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American Bar Association at Kansas City, Mo., on Septem- 
ber 27, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the American Bar Association, the 
honor has been assigned to me of representing the bar of this 
city and State in a formal expression of gratitude to the American 
Bar Association for the compliment paid by convening here. 

This convention was not called to advance the emoluments and 
profits of the legal profession. No man is here that he may put 
money in his purse. Upon the contrary, you have left your 
homes and offices inspired by a patriotic desire to promote the 
stability and glory of our country and to insure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and to the shadowy hosts who yet shall march 
across this bank of time. 

When such are the impelling reasons for an assemblage of 
delegates gathered from all of the States of the Union and rep- 
resenting the greatest of the professions, admiration is necessarily 
challenged. But when we also realize that those exalted motives 
are entertained by men and women who a comprehensive 
knowledge of the history of mankind, the rise and fall of re- 
publics, the enslavement of free men by rulers who have de- 
stroyed the temples of liberty and out of its ruins erected the 
citadels of tyranny, then such a gathering takes on an im- 
measurable dignity and importance. 

This is a strange period in our history. 

The wisdom of experience has been supplanted by fantastic 
experiments. 

The body politic is chained to the political operating table and 
dreamers of dreams and seers of visions are permitted at will to 
cut and probe and slash the helpless and protesting victim. 

Imbecility struts across the stage of time proclaiming its divine 
origin and holy inspiration. 

Its votaries deny the laws of economics which have existed since 
the creation of the world. 

They assert that waste produces prosperity. 

That scarcity results in plenty. 

That the less we produce on the farms, the more the people 
will have to eat. 

That the fewer hours we work the more we will have at the 
end of the day. 

The old law of supply and demand is set aside and for it is 
substituted the whim and caprice of those who have never 
achieved anything but failure. 

Ignorant of the laws of production and distribution, they pre- 
scribe rules which introduce chaos where there was once order. 

The march of the boll weevil through the cotton fields of the 
South, of the chinch bug across the wheat and corn fields of the 
North and West, have been outdone by the vicious official de- 
struction of one-fifth of these crops, the difference being that 
the natural pests have worked for nothing while the people have 
been taxed to promote the Governmental enormities. 

They establish birth control of brood sows and deprive millions 
of pigs of the chance to be born. 

They say to the mother who has a quarter and needs six pork 
chops to feed her children that she must be content with three, 
split them in two and give a half chop to each of her six chil- 
dren and accordingly they will grow fat and happy. 

The slaughter of 5,000,000 suckling pigs by the chief of the 
Department of Agriculture was the most gigantic example of 
infanticide known to history. 

When such false philosophies enacted into law or proclaimed 
by decree are imposed upon a hitherto free people, it is the duty 
of every man of sense to reject and oppose them. 

I salute you as the doctors of the law, the protagonists of the 
Constitution, and the defenders under the Constitution of he 
rights and liberties of 130,000,000 men, women, and children— 
a vast population who without the Constitution would be the 
victims of every wave of fanaticism, every tempest of the mob, 
every artifice of ambition, and every seduction of hypocrisy. 

To cross the threshold of your profession you took solemn oath 
to faithfully demean yourselves as officers of the courts of justice 
and to preserve and defend the Constitution of the United States 
and of your respective States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic. 

As the general of an army or a soldier of the line is bound to 
hurl back the assaults of the enemies of his country, so is the 
lawyer by his oath and profession bound to resist the encroach- 
ments of all who, by subtlety or force, seek to undermine our 
free institutions or to impair the liberty of the humblest citizen. 

The lawyer ought to be and the lawyer is the watchman upon 
the towers, in duty bound to signal the advance of the enemy 
and arouse the people to the defense of their rights. 

The oath to which I have adverted has been taken by sub- 
stantially every man who has held office. Such an oath was taken 
by every President from Washington to Roosevelt, by every 
Con; and every Senator who has sat in the halls of 
national legislation. Likewise, it is exacted from every judge 
from the Chief Justice sitting in Washington to the justices of 
the peace presiding at the forks of the creek, and by all public 
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I call attention to the language: “I take this oath without 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion.” 

What then shall be said of those who would ravish that solemn 
obligation of its purpose and make it read: 

“I take this oath with mental reservations and with purpose of 
evasion, and if the Supreme Court does not approve my illegal 
act I will help get a hand-picked Court to ratify and approve 
the violation of the Constitution, which I have perpetrated.” 

How shall we regard those who having taken the oath to sup- 
port and defend the Constitution put forth the plea that the 
Constitution is obsolete; that it is a dead thing? When did it 
become obsolete? Was it obsolete in January 1937 when every 
Member of the House of Representatives and one-third of the 
Members of the Senate solemnly took oath to defend the Con- 
stitution? Was it obsolete when the President, on the same day, 
repeated in substance and effect the same solemn obligation? 
Was it obsolete 4 years earlier when these same men or their 
predecessors took that oath in order to take office? I repeat, 
when did it become obsolete? 

The doctrine of “obsolescence” does not lie in the mouths of men 
who solemnly swore to defend and protect as a living thing the 
Constitution enacted by the people of the United States. 

The doctrine of obsolescence ought to sear the to and burn 
the lips of any man who took an oath to defend that Constitution. 

The Constitution is the law of the people. It springs directly 
from their authority. It is the measure of authority of all Federal 
officeholders. There could be no Congress except for the Constitu- 
por pees could be po icp except for the Constitution. 

m the same Cons on the rights and aut 
88 derived. * eee 
roy the independence of the judiciary and the co 
becomes omnipotent. It will be the judge of the constitutionality 
of its own acts. Its arbitrary commands are substituted for the 
will of the people who created it and who solemnly limited its 
authority. 

Whether the Congress has exceeded its authority must neces- 
sarily be decided, not by the body which is accused of violation, but 
by an independent tribunal. The essential of all courts of justice 
is that the judges shall be disinterested and without bias or preju- 
dice, and hence capable of rendering an impartial decision. The 
courts not being the authors of a law or concerned in its passage, 
are alone qualified to determine whether the rights of the citizens 
— 5 2 . by e eee legislative, or executive action. 

n an lependent judic: — 
stitutional liberty. = 3 sg dia u 

An attempt is now being made to undermine the authority of 
Court by requiring a two-thirds or three-fourths vote in 3 
protect a citizen against the invasion of his rights as ordained in 
the Constitution. The majority rule in all courts has existed for a 
century and a half, and doubtless there ought to be no change. 
But it would seem that if a change is to be made, it should be in 
the opposite direction, for if an act of Congress is so near an 
invasion of the rights of a citizen as to create a reasonable doubt 
as to its constitutionality in the minds of a minority of the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, then it may well be argued that the 
doubt ought to be resolved in favor of the liberty of the citizen 
and that the adverse opinion of a minority of the Court may well 
be taken to raise such reasonable doubt. In its last analysis those 
wea 8 establish re oe rule want to make a majority 
vote in Congress superior the le's mstrued 
bya majority of ten Oe. peop. Constitution as co: 

nteresting to note what are the limitations 
of the Court. It can enact no statute, It can. PORA oe 
rule having the force or effect of an affirmative law. Its powers 
are purely negative. It can only act when some citizen of the 
United States asserts in a case duly brought that some right 
secured to him by the Constitution and laws enacted pursuant 
thereto has been violated and it can only decide in that case 
whether such rights have been violated. I repeat, it does not make 
aie Prat ae a ee raga Me body has violated the great 
e e. rerog: 
analysts purely defensive. "r p: atives are in the last 
students of history you know that there can be n 

except liberty under the law. You understand that there — 1 — 
no free nation unless the authority of government is vested pri- 
marily and fundamentally in the people and that those who hold 
office possess no rightful authority to go one hair’s breadth beyond 
the power granted by the people. You know that ours is a govern- 
ment distinguished from all others by two facts: 

First, that the general functions of government are vested in 
and properly exercised by 48 separate and independent States, and 

Second, that our Federal Government was created under the 
Constitution and possesses no authority except that conferred by 
the Constitution and strictly within its limitations and restrictions. 

The Constitution, therefore, is supreme and fundamental. It is 
the law, I repeat, of the people. When Congress or any officer of 
the Government violates the rights of any citizen the law of the 
people is violated and an act of usurpation has been committed. 

Why was such a constitution adopted? 

The patriots who framed it knew, as you know, that regardless 
of impulses of right and wrong, no. single individual, no group of 
officials, can be trusted with unlimited authority. 


They understood, as you understand, that feeds on 


“power 
power.” Equally well they knew that the will of a majority of 
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citizens might become as oppressive as the decrees of a single 
despot. Accordingly, they determined that the rights of the minor- 
ity should be guarded by a great and fundamental law against 
all manner of oppression. 

They had before them the fact that a majority nailed Christ 
to the cross; burned Joan of Arc at the stake; roasted Michael 
Servetus over a slow fire; fed the Christians to the lions; covered 
the world with scaffolds upon which the majority tortured and 
executed the minority. They remembered that the benign counte- 
nance of religion was once distorted into the cruel lineaments of 
fanaticism. They knew that an honest fanatic, whether of church 
or state, is the most dangerous beast ever turned loose to curse 
the earth, all the more dangerous if his cruel purposes are masked 
by gentle smiles and friendly protestations calculated to lull the 
intended victims ao 5 eee cannot sappan, to n com- 
passion mitigate the fury of a fanatic. Regarding opinions as 
infallible, 8 all opposition as the devices of villainy and 
all opponents as emissaries of Satan, The degree of fanaticism 
is often the measure of sanity. 

I repeat it is a truism that there can be no progress save under 
the rule of law. There can be no liberty save under laws pro- 
claimed by freemen, and those laws must be binding upon all 
citizens. Accordingly, the existence in the Republic of organiza- 
tions which seek to be a law unto themselves, to violate life and 
liberty, to deny to the citizen the right to earn his own living and 
fix his own wage are intolerable in this Republic. 

Likewise every effort to interfere with, condemn, or persecute 
any class on account of race or religion are abominations which 
cannot be endured. One of the great cornerstones in the structure 
of our Government was complete and absolute religious liberty. 
It was placed there to forever make impossible persecution for 
conscience’s sake. 

It is useless to deny that we have arrived at a tragic period in 
our when the serpent of religious intolerance, emerging 
from the caverns of ignorance and hate, can drag its slimy folds 
across the centuries and, in the city of Washington, thrust its forked 
tongue into the face of Justice. These and other subversive forces 
are at work, but I still believe that the sound j t of the 
American people will repudiate and cast them out. I still believe 
that we can say with Longfellow: 


“Sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, — 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
'Tis of the wave and not the rock; , 
»Tis but the flapping of the sail. 
And not a rent made by the gale, 
In spite of rock and tempest's roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee!" 


The Constitution of the United States, bulwark of liberty; the 
courts of law and justice, buckler and shield of the Constitution— 
may they endure forever! 


Oil Pact Between Standard Vacuum Co, and the 
Quezon Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNN J. FRAZIER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 8 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN ADVOCATE, BY 
PORFIRIO U. SEVILLA 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, on behalf of my colleague 
(Mr. Nye] I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor» an article entitled “The Oil Pact Between the Stand- 
ard Vacuum Co. and the Quezon Government,” by Porfirio 
U. Sevilla. 
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There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Philippine-American Advocate] 
(By Porfirio U. Sevilla, LL. B.) 


Shall we Filipinos plead and be subjected to defend and pro- 
tect the Standard Oil tins for the next 25 to 50 years, as pro- 
posed in the oil contract now being negotiated under Quezon’s 
government in the Philippines?—Publisher Sevilla. 

“It will seem paradoxical that while we would be wallowing in 
oil, the consuming public would have to pay a high price for 
gasoline,” said Assemblyman Pedro Sabido, chairman of the com- 
mittee on mines, N the proposed oil franchise with the 


country, that independence would adversely affect business by 
allowing the proposed large-scale development of oil in the 
Philippines by so large and powerful a company as the Standard 
Vacuum,” said Assemblyman Narciso Ramos, important member of 
the committee on mines. ` 

“The contract is a grave menace to the liberty and 
independence of the Philippines and should be flatly rejected by 
the constitutional representatives of the country,” said Vicente 
Sotto, publisher of the Union. 

Under Quezon’s administration, it has been proposed, and it is 
now under consideration by the Philippine National Assembly, to 
extend a franchise-contract to the Standard Vacuum Oil Co. to 
explore the natural mineral oils of the Philippines. 

This would mean that one particular industry and a source of 
revenue of the Filipino people would be exploited by one gigantic 
corporation, the Standard Vacuum Oil Co., an exploitation which 
may result in the absolute penetration and domination of the 
minoon Lee in the Philippines in the years to come by foreign 

It has been publicly reported that this franchise was negotiated 
by Senor Quezon himself, and that Senor Quezon has already 
submitted the proposed contract to the Philippine National As- 
sembly for consideration and approval. 

However, before we discuss the features of this proposed con- 
tract, we want the members of the Philippine National Assembly 
and the parties interested in the oil pact negotiation to visualize 
the disastrous consequences which the granting of the franchise 
might bring to the Filipino people and the nation on such a 
large scale as is being proposed now with the Standard Vacuum 
Oil Co. of New York. 

A recent investigation conducted at the instance of the United 
States Department of Justice has resulted in an indictment re- 
turned and conviction upon trial by the grand jurors for the 
United States District Court for the Western District of Wisconsin 
against several of the major oil companies and prominent execu- 
tive officials of the major oil companies, charging them with viola- 
tion of section 1 of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Iam this means of calling this to the attention of both 
the United States Government and the Philippine Commonwealth, 
especially the United States Congress and the Philippine National 
Assembly, since many of these oil companies are practically the 
same companies, which are conducting extensive oil business in 
the Philippines. I deem it my duty as a loyal Filipino to bring 
forth the nature of the which were filed against these 
oil magnates to the end that a similar investigation in the Philip- 
pines will be conducted. 

One of the companies involved and which was named by the 
grand jury as part of the conspiracy to fix gasoline prices in the 
mid-northwestern area of the United States was the Socony Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc. 

Among the individuals who have been made defendants and 
have been arrested and convicted as a result of the conspiracy 
alleged by the grand jury to exist are the following: 

Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.: 

a. John A. Brown, chairman of the executive committee and 
president, New York City. 

b. Charles L. Jones, vice president in charge of the domestic 
trade department, New York City. 

c. Charles E. Arnott, vice president, New York City. 

INDICTMENT 

The indictment in question was filed on July 28, 1936, in the 
District Court of the United States for the Western District of Wis- 
consin in the case entitled “United States of America against 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) et al, defendants,” and bears indict- 
ment No. 11296 in said court. I have procured a copy of said 
indictment from the Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
prosecution of this matter, as appears more fully from a copy 
of a letter received from John Dickinson, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, annexed hereto as exhibit A. 


Exuisit A 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 29, 1936. 
Mr. M. HAN ty, 


Secretary, Philippine Petroleum Export Co., 
630 Fijth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sm: In reply to your letter of August 27, 1936, there is 
enclosed herewith a copy of the indictment in the case of United 
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States versus Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) et al. I believe this docu- 
ment will furnish you the information desired in your letter. 
Very truly yours, 
(Sgd.) Jon DICKINSON, 
Assistant Attorney General, 

Enc. No. 499772. 

These leading oil executives who, together with a number of 
other executive officials of major and semimajor American oil com- 
panies have been indicted for combining and conspiring together 
“for the purpose of artificially raising and fixing the tank-car 
prices of gasoline” and for having “artificially raised and fixed 
said spot-market tank-car prices of gasoline” and for having 
“maintained said prices at artificially high and noncompetitive 
levels, and at levels agreed upon among them” and for having 
arbitrarily exacted large sums of money from thousands of 
jobbers with whom they have had such contracts in said mid- 
western area (including the western district of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
and Kansas), compose one of the great marketing areas for gaso- 
line in the United States, and for having “intentionally raised the 
general level of retail prices prevailing in said midwestern area,” 
are the same oil men and the same major oil companies who now 
control the sale, distribution, and import of oil and gasoline in 
the Philippine Islands. 

Consider this particular major oil corporation that has been 
accused of violating the antitrust laws of the United States! 
The Socony Vacuum Oil Co. of New York operates in the Philip- 
pines through its affiliated subsidiary, the Standard Vacuum Oil 
Co., owned jointly by the Socony Vacuum of New York and the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

OIL REFINERY 


Accordingly, I hereby suggest a plan which will enable our 
islands’ government and the people themselves to control the pe- 
troleum industry at home. Such, I submit, can readily be accom- 
plished by establishing a government-owned refinery in the islands, 
controlled and operated directly by the government. Such a step 
has been taken by other countries, which might otherwise be at 
the mercy of outside foreign interests, that might extort large 
sums from the people, the while being virtually free from contrib- 
uting to the support and maintenance of the local administration. 
Some of the countries that have worked out similar plans are 
Paraguay, Colombia, and other South American republics. These 
states have constructed their own refineries, owned, controlled, and 
operated by their respective government. 

NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


What are the benefits to be derived from such a government 
controlled and operated refinery? 

Such a refinery would tend to nationalize the petroleum indus- 
try in the islands. Our people, the direct consumers of these pe- 
troleum products, would thus be protected from being mulcted 
as a result of price fixing by foreign interests such as is presently 
the case in many countries and which is being investigated by the 
United States Government, as is exemplified by the indictment 
already alluded to. 

Distribution of petroleum products through direct government 
control and supervision will give to the islands a permanent source 
of income for the support of our government and at the same 
time will protect our people from foreign monopoly and trade 
alliances. 

Furthermore, in case of national emergency, our government 
and people would be in a position to control the supply of petro- 
leum byproducts in the Philippines and not be entirely dependent, 
as at present, on outside sources. 

CITATION 


Recent European history demonstrates the importance of such a 
government-controlled refinery. I refer to the late Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict. It will be recalled that the most onerous sanction placed 
upon Italy by the combined countries alined with the League of 
Nations was oil, so necessary to the successful operation of Italy’s 
highly motorized and mechanized army. With national control of 
the refined-oil industry Italy would not have been subject to the 
domination of foreign oil. 

CRUDE 

Of course I realize that we must have a supply of crude oil to 
operate such a refinery, but as a government we could deal directly 
at any time with any American or other oil company for crude oil. 
No difficulty would be encountered in securing crude oil from coun- 
tries supplying same. Furthermore, from the extensive research 
operations, which I understand are now being conducted through- 
out the islands, we may discover a local source of supply. In such 
case a decided advantage would be gained by government con- 
trolled and supervised refineries. 

Since there is at present no local supply of crude oil to satisfy 
the demand in the islands, we could use this particular industry as 
a basis for constructive economic trade relations for the purpose 
of bargaining with all foreign countries. 

SUCH GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

Consider Japan today. Her oil industry is practically govern- 
mentally controlled and supervised. As one of the great industrial 
and commercial countries of the world today, Japan easily manages 
to obtain sufficient crude from various foreign suppliers to meet 
her requirements. Speaking of oil, Japan has no crude supply of 
her own. Yet Japan has several Japanese owned oil refineries, and 
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the distribution and sale of the petroleum byproducts throughout 
continental Japan is well managed under government control and 
supervision. The result, of course, is the nationalization of the 
petroleum industry and protection of the Japanese people. 


cosT 


What will be the cost of establishing an oil refinery for the 
Philippine Islands? To erect a complete oil refinery in the Philip- 
pines in order to facilitate the demands of our country toward 
distribution of petroleum byproducts would necessitate the ex- 
penditure of $2,000,000 at the maximum. 


THE DEMAND IS GREAT 


Consider how many millions of dollars’ worth of petroleum prod- 
ucts are being shipped and distributed in the Philippine Islands 
annually for the past 37 years until it is now over 12,000,000 pesos 
per annum. Does not this demand of annual importation of 
foreign petroleum byproducts warrant action on the part of our 
National Assembly to offer to a people a monumental example of 
an up-to-date, modern government-established oil refinery? 

There is nothing to prevent our islands’ government from pro- 
ceeding to get up such a government oil refinery. It is felt that 
because we are but a probational independent government that 
we could not exercise the right to operate government oil refinery 
for the people of the Islands. 


NOT IMPAIRING THE INDEPENDENCE ACT 


Such, I submit, is not the case. There is no provision of the 
Philippine Independence Act. which would render this proposal 
unconstitutional. Nor would such constitute in any way a breach 
of trust or confidence on the part of the Philippine government 
toward the American people. In reality such would simply be an 
act toward self-preservation, particularly when we are dealing with 
an important industry such as oil. 

As a matter of fact our probational government should enforce 
a law governing the creation and establishment of other modern 
industries aside from oil. Our government could easily negotiate 
with any American oil company relative to terms and provisions 
for the establishment of an oil refinery and this proposition should 
be intelligently discussed and considered by all parties concerned— 
the government of the Philippine Islands on one hand and Ameri- 
can or foreign oil suppliers on the other hand. 


REMEDIAL PROTECTION 


Of course, it is understood that before oil companies will enter- 
tain such a proposition as supplying a government oil refinery, 
such companies must be assured of some sort of protection against 
foreign dumping and distribution of petroleum products in the 
Philippine Islands. Naturally the oil companies which by coopera- 
tion enable us to establish an oil refinery in the Philippines under 
our government will expect to be favored. Moreover, it must be 
further understood that, according to the terms of our trade 
relations with the United States as a probational government for 
—— na 10 yoan we must protect and respect American corpo- 
rate business and property and the soverei of th 
States in the Philippines. y aed ee 

What protection can the islands offer to any American or foreign 
oil companies that might cooperate in building an oil refinery 
which would not violate those agreements and relationships 
with the United States for the next 10 years? Without doubt 
our government has the right to enact and impose a local sales 
tax against any petroleum products sold in the Philippines which 
are Fi en on i pape kb oe Islands and are distributed in 
competition oil com es estab! an oil 
an» pani lishing refinery 

CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


During the depression years, and until now, most of the several 
States and cities of the United States and the Federal Govern- 
ment itself have been imposing direct local taxes to obtain reve- 
nue for the satisfaction of their respective governmental needs, 
but under the United States Constitution one State cannot im- 
pose taxes or duties discriminating against products entering her 
borders from sister States within the United States. Some may 
interpret this to mean that the Philippine Islands has no right 
to impose for the next 10 years a tariff or duty against American 
products coming into the Philippines. 

Such I submit is not the case. The Philippine National As- 
sembly has the right to impose direct local sales tax on any cor- 
porations, foreign or domestic, doing business in the islands, or 
any products within the Philippine Islands which, in the opinion 
of our legislature, is n for the preservation of the eco- 
nomic interest and welfare of our people. In other words, our 
government has the right to create and form any economic plan 
and at the same time accord protection to such a plan as would 
be the case with this proposed oil refinery. 


PRICE FIXING 


What is meant by price fixing? It has been the practice, which 
practice is now under investigation by the United States Gov- 
ernment, that price fixing is concocted by some of the major 
companies of gigantic operations so as to obtain a higher price 
than would result from free and unrestrained competition, as is 
true with the oil industry of today. 

Price fixing means illusory competition but actual secret agree- 
ment between the ostensible competitors so as to maintain a 
fixed and higher price than would otherwise be possible. It has 
been condemned by the canon law for centuries and the basic 
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policy of the United States is opposed to such predatory ar- 
rangements. 

But price fixing is not limited to the United States. I learn 
from a letter my company received from the director of commerce 
of the Philippine Islands, annexed hereto as exhibit B, which letter, 
I submit, is self-explanatory that such is prevalent in the Philip- 
pines today, at least with respect to lubricating oils. 

ExuiitT B 


CoMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE, 
BUREAU oF COMMERCE, 


Manita, P. I., June 20, 1936. 
PHILIPPINES PETROLEUM Export Co., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: With reference to your letter of the 7th ultimo, 
we take pleasure in furnishing you with lists of prices of different 
lubricating oils sold in Manila by local retailers. We have ap- 
proached all the leading oil companies in the city but have not 
succeeded in their price lists which, they claimed, are 
available only to their distributors. 


Very respectfully, 
(Signed) CORNELIO BALMACEDA, 
Director of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20, 1938. 
Mr. C. BIGGIANI, 


Philippine Exporting & Importing Co., 
630 Fijth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Str: This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of April 
7, 1938, regarding certain defendants in the case of United States 
v. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) et al. Please be advised that the 
trial ended January 22, 1938, at which time the petit jury returned 
a verdict of guilty as to 16 corporations and 30 individuals. Among 
the individuals convicted were Charles E. Arnott and Charles L. 
Jones. The case against Mr. John E. Brown was not called for 

Vi truly your 
i sits THURMAN ARNOLD, 
Assistant Attorney General. 

Encl. No. 88046. 

(Enclosure :) 

Furthermore, it has been the experience of my organization in 
the past that, when we received from various sources, inquiries 
on petroleum products for shipment to the Philippine Islands, 
some of these major companies refused to furnish us with quota- 
tions along the lines of these inquiries because, they asserted, 
we were interfering with their policy of maintaining standard 
prices and trade agreements in the Philippines. 

OUR NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AS A JURY TO CONSIDER 


Despite the stringent policy in the United States against price 
fixing and trade agreements, such is still prevalent. This is ẹyi- 
denced by the recent indictment against the major oil operators 
of the United States. Revelations similar to those resulting from 
the Department of Justice investigation in the State of Wisconsin 
would no doubt follow from a similar inquiry conducted in the 
Philippines. I earnestly commend the advisability of an investi- 
gation of these practices which are so detrimental to the public 
interest and which would bring our government into disrepute. 
The National Assembly should exert its full power and conduct a 
searching and far-reaching inquiry into the systematic pillaging 
now being carried on by these few privileged corporate interests, 
which have monopolized the control and wealth of our islands. 


Training for Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DAVE E. SATTERFIELD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1938 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY A. WILLIS ROBERTSON AT 
UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND, JUNE 7, 1938 


Mr. SATTERFTIELD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following address de- 
livered by my colleague, Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON to the 
graduating class of Westhampton and the University of Rich- 
mond on Tuesday evening last: 

Mr. President, members of the graduating class, ladies and 

mtlemen, whenever I think of the Richmond College of my day 
F think of what Webster said in closing the argument in the 


famous Dartmouth College case: “It is sir, as I have said, a small 
college and yet there are those who love it.“ The ambition of 
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so many small colleges to become big colleges may be natural. 
I appreciate the fact that with bigness goes more ample equip- 
ment, broader social contacts for the student, and the ability to 
attract outstanding teachers. Yet the “fault of the quality,” 
as the French would say, of bigness is the lack of personal and 
intimate contact between teacher and pupil—that best source 
of inspiration to a student. And what more should a man ask 
of his alma mater than the privilege of being trained to tnink 
for himself, to learn to love books, and to be inspired to do 
something worth while. The walls of old Ryland Hall have crum- 
bled into dust and time has effaced them, but within those walls 
a small group of earnest men learned to fear God and to love 
their fellow man. Preachers, lawyers, literary men went forth 
with a message engraved upon their hearts that will survive all 
time and brighten all eternity—a lasting monument to the work 
of a small college. 

I fear that some boys select their college with the thought 
that on the prestige of its diploma they can, with the greatest 
of ease, swing to the top round of the ladder of social and 
financial success. Not a few such graduates in recent years 
have made the rude that notwithstanding the posses- 
sion of such a diploma they were not on a self-supporting basis. 
In hard times, when an employer must count his pennies he 
will ask “What can you do?” and not “Where did you graduate?” 
His next inquiry will not be “Have you a Harvard accent?” but 
rather “Have you a clutch between your engine and rear wheels?” 


of eastern Virginia too slow to race and too proud to plow. 

That may sound like a joke, but it is a sad reality for 
white-collared workers, The competition in their ranks is becom- 
The year we went out 

ere graduated from all of 
the colleges, including the normal schools, only 29,665 students, 
We went into competition with a total of only 369,770 college 
graduates, or about four out of each thousand of the country's 
population. This year there are one and a quarter million boys 
and girls in institutions of higher learning. The National Youth 
Administration alone is helping to put through college 90,000, 
I don’t know how many will graduate, but the recent average has 
been about 145,000 per year. Tou will go out into competition 
not with 369,770 graduates but with a total of 2,500,000 graduates, 
or about 2 out of every 100 of the country’s population. In 
other words, you are going up against college graduate compe- 
tition that is just 500 percent greater than it was 30 years ago. 

But that should not unduly disturb you because I frankly feel 
that we have at least 500 percent more problems to be solved 
than we had 30 years ago, and both nature and organized society 
stand ready to reward the man who solves a problem. It would 
indeed be a sad commentary upon our prospects for progress to 
admit that we can invent new devices faster than we can adjust 
ourselves to their proper utilization. 

As I have said, the class of 1908 faced fewer problems than do 
you. It is true we had a depression in 1907, when some Virginia 
banks resorted to the use of scrip because of the inadequacy of 
currency in circulation, But in depth and length it was just a 
minnow as compared with the whale of 1932 et seq. I recall one 
boy who went out from here in June of 1907 with a B. A. degree 
looking for a job. The best, and about the only one he could 
find was with a wholesale grocery company handling sugar, flour, 
and other heavy groceries. He worked a 55-hour week at the 
hourly rate of 16 cents. Now a rich Uncle Sam provides for his 
unemployed nephews an average 25-hour workweek at an average 
rate of 50 cents per hour. But 30 years ago no one had heard 
about a floor under wages nor a ceiling above hours; no W. P. A. 
ease worker was out looking for clients; no National Youth Admin- 
istration was offering a college education on easy terms. The only 
alphabetical arrangement we knew anything about was the old 
Abe Lincoln R. H. O. D, which, being freely if inelegantly trans- 
lated, means “root hog or die.” I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that the successful h of a hard manual task gives 
mental as well as physical discipline, develops confidence, and the 
courage to face difficulties. And it certainly helps any man to learn 
what those who must live by brawn instead of brains are up against. 

Not a bad substitute for standing a sugar barrel on end is the 
standing of a Randolph-Macon tackle on end, and during the past 
4 years some of you young gentlemen seem to have done that quite 
successfully, If you have been as good in the classroom as you have 
been on the gridiron and baseball diamond, it hardly lies in the 
mouth of those who preceded you here by 30 years to offer you 
advice on the subject of success. 

In your approach to some of our present problems, it will pay 
you to review the remarkable period of the past 30 years during 
which the inventive genius of America outstripped any similar 
period in the country’s Then we were plunged into a 
devastating war, followed by a boom, and then the greatest depres- 
sion in our history. One must smile as he now reads the musty 
report of the Commissioner of the Patent Office, submitted in 1850, 
in which he predicted that there would be no real further use 
for a patent office, because we had reached the ultimate in new 
inventions. The side-spring buggy of the famous “horse and buggy” 
days was not patented until 34 years after 1850, and both trans- 
portation and communication were revolutionized after 1907. Im- 
perialism and the dollar diplomacy of the McKinley days flowered 
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and reached full fruition between 1907 and our entry into the 
World War. The maxim of the 1896 campaign, Ten Million Dol- 
lars Can’t Be Wrong,” still held good. For 10 years preceding the 
World War we had an era of prosperity, and while there were 
sweatshop conditions, child labor, and other injustices, the truth 
of the statement of the Harvard psychologist, Professor James, 
“It is habit that protects the rich from the envious uprisings of 
the poor,” was demonstrated. 

Then came the World War and a period of great upheaval both 
here and abroad. Four million of our young men were suddenly 
uprooted and diverted from the pursuits of peace to those of war. 
Habit for them was broken. The war period was likewise marked 
by the largest number of strikes and labor disorders in the previous 
history of the Nation, and habit for them was broken. But for 
the very wise and patriotic leadership of Samuel Gompers, labor 
strikes of that period would have constituted for the Government 
a major internal difficulty. In pouring billions of dollars into war 
munitions and in withdrawing 4,000,000 able-bodied men from 
domestic production to be supported in Army camps here and 
abroad, the habit of an even and normal production of goods and 
farm products was broken. And deficit financing broke the pay- 
as-you-go habit of the Government. 

Had the immediate post-war period been characterized by the 
same degree of patriotism and willingness to sacrifice that marked 
our entry in and prosecution of the World War, there would have 
been no such depression as we experienced following the stock- 
market collapse on October 29, 1929. But we would not realistically 
face the facts, nor were we inclined to make any sacrifices for the 
future good. Invested capital that had become accustomed to 
high wages for money wanted no reduction in those wages. 

The workingman who had become accustomed to silk shirts and 
an automobile had no inclination to give them up. Everyone 
knew that values were inflated but no one wanted his particular 
value to be deflated. Unfortunately for the farmer he had no 
way to protect his values, since he was selling on a world market, 
and when the world market suddenly dropped following the World 
War the value of farm products was deflated and the value of 
farm land followed in 1922. President Wilson wisely determined 
to make those who had profited most financially from the war bear 
the heaviest burden in paying its debt but he and his party were 
defeated on a collateral issue in which there was much misrepre- 
sentation and much undisclosed selfishness. The succeeding ad- 
ministrations promptly reduced the Wilson tax rates and in 
addition refunded or canceled taxes assessed by the Wilson admin- 
istration in the sum of approximately $4,000,000,000. American 
financial interests, unwilling to face the fact that readjustments 
were necessary and concessions had to be made, stoutly resisted 
any efforts on the part of Woodrow Wilson to curb and control 
monopolistic practices, and sought to maintain the status quo of 
industrial prices, partly through tariff protection, partly through 
price fixing, and partly through production control. As the buying 
power of agriculture shrank, foreign markets for American indus- 
trial goods were stimulated by foreign loans on an unprecedented 
scale. 

Through these devious methods, aided and abetted by a specu- 
lative fervor engendered by war conditions, the country rapidly 
moved into the greatest stock-market boom of its history. That 
boom collapsed in October 1929. By 1930 the country knew it was 
in a depression. Then was written a sorry chapter in the history of 
American industrial life. Unwilling to adjust itself to the urgent 
need for deflation in prices, organized industry sought to protect 
itself at the expense of agriculture by having written into law a 
tariff bill whose rates were so high as to be, in many instances, 
absolutely prohibitive. That tariff act precipitated a trade war 
on a world-wide scale. And by the fall of 1932 the depression had 
become so intense that the voters of the country in November of 
that year repudiated at the polls the sponsors of that tariff in 
a vote of landslide proportions. The country asked for a change 
and got it. Time will prevent me from outlining the various ste 
taken by the Government in that behalf. I merely have time 
Suggest several national problems that await your consideration 
and solution. 

After you have solved the matter of your own employment, I 
hope that you will give consideration to the pressing problem of 
unemployment throughout the Nation. It must be solved if 
representative democracy is to survive. There are some who think 
that the only solution is for the Government to permanently pro- 
vide work relief for some two or three million individuals. That 
is a temporary expedient but no solution. The solution is in 
private employment, but when you come to consider why private 
employment does not absorb more of the idle, you will soon learn 
that at the base of your problem lies a conflict of economic 
theories. That conflict must be correctly settled before other 
phases of the problem can be successfully tackled. The conflict 
to which I refer is the theory on the one hand that a high-price 
level, supported by a curtailed production, will restore prosperity, 
and the contrary view that in a period of depression and unem- 
ployment values must be deflated to stimulate consumption and 
thus increase production to give fuller employment, with a price 
level gradually rising in accordance with the laws of supply and 
demand. Another phase of the same problem is the question of 
increasing purchasing power, which means increasing consumption, 
through the arbitrary raising of wages by law and the lowering of 
the workweek hours. 
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Our greatest percentage of unemployment is in the industrial 
centers. It should be apparent by now that prosperity in in- 
dustry and prosperity in agriculture must go hand in hand. The 
farm dollar is far below parity and sinking lower. In the past 
6 months farm-purchasing power has fallen about 20 percent. 

I have previously referred to the tariff act that started inter- 
national trade wars. We are attempting to follow the example 
of industry and adjust farm production to domestic consumption. 
The plan didn’t keep industry prosperous and I don’t think it 
is going to keep our farmers prosperous. The American automo- 
bile industry has been the first large industry of the country 
to support the program to recapture foreign markets through 
the negotiation of reciprocal-trade agreements. In 1937 we pro- 
duced 75.7 percent of the world’s supply of cars and trucks, and 
partea about 50 percent more cars and trucks than all the 
other countries of the world combined. The automobile industry 
also recognizes the fact that there are 21 different materials 
that go into the manufacture of an automobile that are pro- 
duced wholly or in major part in 19 different foreign countries. 
We might be able to manufacture an automobile without using 
rubber, tin, nickel, and chrome, all of which we must now 
import, but it certainly would not be the streamline model of 
1938, But foreign trade is more essential for the American 
farmer than it is for the Anterican automobile manufacturer, as 
the automobile manufacturer exports less than 10 percent of his 
production, whereas the export of farm products should range 
from 20 percent of wheat production to 40 or 50 percent of 
cotton and tobacco. 

The recent experience of the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
making loans to sustain farm prices is illuminating. It now holds 
6,870,000 bales of cotton, 33,756,000 pounds of tobacco, 43,000,000 
bushels of corn, and, in the words of the sheriff's sale, other items 
too numerous to mention.” Its capital is $100,000,000, and its 
present losses on the farm products on which it has made loans 
are now estimated by the Department at $95,000,000. At 
that rate it will not be long before the president of that Corporation 
can join with the chairman of Mr. Hoover’s Farm Board in 
that good old State song, “California, here I come, right back where 
I started from.” 

We face a current wheat crop of 950,000,000 bushels, with a Carry- 
over of 200,000, 000 bushels, and a prospective domestic and foreign 
demand of 750,000,000 bushels. In other words, a prospective sur- 
plus of some 400,000,000 bushels of wheat on which farmers will 
demand Federal loans at certainly not less than the minimum 
authorized rate of 60 cents per bushel. It was a surplus of only 
375,000,000 bushels, as of July 1, 1932, that broke the Hoover Farm 
Board and sent wheat to the all-time low of 35 cents per bushel on 

e farm. 

The situation of the farmer in respect of parity will be further 
complicated by the establishment in industry by Pederat law of a 
floor for wages of 25 cents an hour to be gradually raised to 
40 cents, and a ceiling for hours of 44 hours per week to be grad- 
ually lowered to 40. Dr. Leo Wolman, Chairman of the Labor 
Advisory Board of the N. R. A., has recently published a book 
comparing hourly earnings in June 1933 with those of the last 
quarter of 1934 under the N. R. A. That study shows an advance 
in manufacturing industries of 33 percent, bituminous coal 56.4 
percent, other mining 243 percent, public utilities 10.8 percent, 
etc. It is interesting, but apparently not instructive, to com- 
pare those wage increases with the purchasing power of the wage 
earner for the same period. In manufac industries it was 
2.2 percent less, and in all other industries it was less except for 
bituminous coal- and metal-mining operations. The assump- 
tion under N. R. A. and the present assumption is that you can 
by law increase the cost of production and ind will absorb 
the increase. The experience has been and always will be that 
industry will pass the increase on to the consumer, increasing 
the cost of living and decreasing the purchasing power of the 
wage earner, except in those rare instances, as in the bituminous 
coal fields, where wages were advanced as much as 56 percent. 
But the wage increases in the bituminous coal fields drove the 
operators to the wall and the Government had to come to their 
rescue by a price-fixing device that would enable the operators to 
pass on the increased wages to the consumer. Now that con- 
sumer resistance is developing, the Pennsylvania coal fields are 
asking protection from competing fuels by the imposition of in- 
ternal tariffs, such as the proposed Boland 2-cent tax on fuel oil. 

A successful solution of the problem of unemployment will, of 
course, assist in the solution of the equally grave problem of the 
national debt, which now stands at the highest peak in our his- 
tory, and which may eventually go to the full limit of $45,000,- 
000,000 now authorized by existing law. The service charges alone 
on such an amount of debt would exceed all of the expenses of 
government prior to the World War. It is true that our tax burden 
is not yet as heavy as that of Great Britain, aggregating about 
20 percent of our produced income against about 22 percent of 
that of Great Britain. But the tax burden in Great Britain has 
definitely lowered the standard of living in that country, a fact 
to be considered in connection with the theory that the distribu- 
tion of wealth through taxation will improve the lot of the poor. 
Great Britain faces a fact, and not a theory, which is that 25 
percent spent in an adequate national defense is the best insur- 
ance for the remaining 75 percent. Last year 7.3 percent of the 
entire population of Great Britain paid personal-income taxes, 
whereas only 2.2 percent of our population paid such taxes. In 
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this country a single individual, with an income of 2 pays 
5.6 percent of it in income taxes, while the same income in Great 
Britain is taxed 20.7 percent. The same income in this country 
of a married man is taxed 4.2 percent and in Great Britain 19.6 
percent. The -income rate in Great Britain averages 
about 25 percent and the flat rate on corporations is 27% percent, 
with fewer deductions than here. British counties and municipali- 
ties also impose taxes locally known as rates. For instance, the 
local rate on real estate is 53.6 percent of its annual rental value. 
The British excise taxes are high, including a tax of $18.12 per 
British proof gallon on whisky, 18 cents per gallon on gasoline, 
and 16 cents per pound on tea. 

I can hold out to you no hope that our present tax burden 
will be decreased within the near future. On the contrary, there 
is good reason to believe that it will be increased. At the next 
session the Congress will undoubtedly have a bill to tax the income 
from Government securities, and possibly a bill to broaden the 
base of personal income taxes, since it is estimated that the deficit 
for the next "my earnest hope that a way can be found t 


reduce governmental 
this fact in mind: It is better for the people of 


ageously shoulder the mecessary burden of taxation than resort 
to the dishonorable course of repudiation. 
I hope I have not unduly material things 


life, for as you well know „ 
The “more abundant life,” in its fullest and truest meaning, is the 
life that has in abundance and in proper balance, the material, 
the esthetic, and the spiritual. It will not be for you to amass 
the wealth of a Rockefeller or a Ford, nor should you cherish such 
an ambition. Your ambition should be to know 
C that 
forced to say, when you ponasa: ior) ‘I have 

know life not only that you may — t in the fullest and richest 
manner, but in order that you —— the 

service to your fellow man. 

Like Abraham, you must have vision to see the far horizon and 
the courage to go out and conquer 

face unknown dangers, 3 
failure; in a word, the spirit o 
rie poms nih clit ghar 
world of the finer things of mind 
8 > 


Day! 

Faster and more fast, 

O'er night’s brim, day boils at last: 

Boils, pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim 
Where spurting and suppressed it lay, 

For not a froth-flake touched the rim 

Of yonder gap in the solid gray 

Of the eastern cloud, an hour away; 

But forth one wavelet, then another, curled, 
‘Till the whole sunrise, not to be os gap 
Rose, reddened, and ity seething breast 

Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the world. 


You must prove the truth of Thoreau’s statement that “to him « 


whose elastic and vigorous thoughts keep pace with the sun, the 
day is a perpetual morning.” In spiritual matters you will be 
held accountable to a high code of ethics. Emerson refers to one 
“Who, in the darkness of a benighted intellect sees not so clearly, 
through the shadows that surround him, the countenance of an 
offended God.” Not for you that refuge nor should you ever seek it. 
Your alma mater has taught you how to think for 

45 Scan atemey sae EKARO to ates AERAR, n; than DEME EONA 
edge. Inspiring teachers like Dr. Mitchell have appealed to you 
to hold aloft the torch of enlightened citizenship. They have 
given you a conception of the past which should assist you in a 
better understanding of the present. But you are to be the archi- 
tect of your own future, the builder of your own destiny. May 
it be one that will reflect credit upon an institution that for 
more than 100 years has been training men to serve, and sends you 
forth into the world with fond hopes and its richest blessings. 
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based upon the information presented in the May 25 RECORD 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WHITE]. 
The headline and story says: 


TAX COLLECTORS TO ABSORB 23.6 PERCENT OF 1938 INCOME WITH FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT'S SHARE UP SHARPLY SINCE 1933—GROSS DEBT OF 
UNITED STATES INCREASED 50 PERCENT 


An estimated 23.6 percent of the Nation’s Income for the current 
year will be paid to Federal, State, and local 3 in taxes, 
according to official and semiofficial sources of Government. The 
percentage is more significant when compared with the 1933 ratios. 
The tax bill hes increased approximately 76.16 percent since 1933, 
when only 16.90 percent of the national income went into tax 
payments, 

The tax figures are taken from records and estimates made by 
the National Industrial Conference Board and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, while the 1936 national income figure is 
President Roosevelt’s estimate. All are included in a series of 
tables recently introduced in Congress by Representative DUDLEY A. 
WEITE, of Ohio. 

Through a series of comparisons, it is apparent that the burden 
of Federal Government on the taxpayer is increasing to unprece- 
dented proportions, while the cost of his State and local govern- 
ment is advancing in relatively modest ratio. Actually, the gross 
debt of State and local ents in the 3-year period 1938-36 
increased less than 1 percent, while that of the Federal Govern- 
ment was up approximately 50 percent. 

The tax-collection figures, broken down to indicate State and 
Jocal receipts apart from Federal collections, reveal that the in- 
crease in the Federal tax bill in the past 5 years has been 10 times 
as large as the increase in the local t ‘ 

The figures show that the State and local ents this year 
will receive $7,100,000,000, compared with $5,715,000,000 m 1933, an 
increase of 24.23 percent. The Federal Government, on the other 
hand, will exact $6,114,000,000 for 1938 against $1,786,000,000 in 
1933, a gain of 242.33 percent. 

Federal and local collections combined for the current year are 
estimated at $13,214,000,000, against $7,501,000,000 in 1933, an in- 
crease of 76.16 percent. 

Further analysis of the indicate that the Federal Goy- 
ernment will receive 46.3 cents of the 1938 tax dollar and the State 
and local governments 63.7 cents. Those figures contrast sharply 
with the 1933 ratio, when the local governments received 76.2 
8 . and the Federal Government took only 

cen 

On a per capita basis, the American citizens in 1938 will pay 
$97.10, against $59.64 in 1933, an increase of 62.81 percent. The 
Federal Government during that period has raised its portion of 
the per capita tax to $44.93 from $14.20, or 21640 percent. vee 
State and local governments will receive $52.17, 3 
an increase of 14.81 percent. 

Gross expenditure of the combined governments this year is 

$5,484,000 


$8,800,000,000, or 67.17 percent more than in 1933, while local 
governments will raise their total 24.19 percent to $10,000,000,000. 

Most striking of the various tabulations is the relative steadi- 
ness of State and local debt and the tremendous increase in the 
Federal indebtedness. In 1933, State and local indebtedness 
amounted to $19,822,000,000 and the Federal debt, at $22,539,000,- 
000, was less than $3,000,000,000 higher. However, in the 3 years 
to 1936, State and local debt rose only $54,000,000, but Federal 
debt increased approximately 50 percent to $33,545,000,000. 

The per capita gross debt thus has risen to $415.96 in 1936 
from $336.81 in 1933 and the Federal portion of it has advanced 
from $179.21 to $261.19. Said in a slightly different way, the Fed- 
eral debt is 62.8 percent of the total, against 53.2 percent in 
1933. 

Estimate of national income for 1938, taken from President 
Roosevelt’s fireside chat of April 14, — is 856,000,000, 000 and this 
compares with $44,389,000,000 in 193 
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ARTICLE FROM THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, JUNE 3, 1998 ARTICLE BY H. I. PHILLIPS ON HOME AND GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. ! „„ 
in the Recorp a newspaper story from the June 3 issue of 


FINANCING 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. TEST under leave to extend my 


the Wall Street Journal concerning Government finances | remarks in the Record, I am inserting an article by H. I. 
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Phillips, which has to do with our home finances and the 
Government plan: i 
IF WE RAN OUR HOME FINANCING ON THE GOVERNMENT PLAN 

Mom (a little worried)—Are you sure we ought to go ahead and 
order an auto for each member of the family? | 

Dad (lightly)—-Why not? f 

Mom—Can we afford them? 

Dad—Certainly not, but why consider a trivial point like that? 
You think of the darndest things! 

Mom—Just how do we stand financially? 

Dad —1 think, as of last night, we only owe $350,547.87. : 

Mom—You've always been a small-salaried man. It couldn't be 
possible for us to owe that much money. 

Dad (whistling)—-On the contrary, it's been no trouble at all. 
In fact, I feel I should have doubled that figure by this time. I 
was talking to the man next door. He’s managed to run his debt 
to nearly $500,000 on an income of $30 a week. He's got some- 
thing, that fellow. 

Junior—Pop, can I have a new sports coupe? 

Dad (yawning)—By all means! But I still think you might 
pick something more expensive. 

Mom—Junior’s 1937 car is in good shape. Couldn't we economize 
just a little? 

Dad—Economizing destroys the whole mood of things. Why 
talk of saving a few thousand dollars here and there when it is 
so easy to get into debt by millions? 

Mom—But is it possible to spend more than you get without a 
final accounting? 

Dad Ot course it is. Don't you read those Washington speeches? 

Their daughter—Mommer, aren’t we going to take that big 
cottage at the shore this summer? They asked only $5,000 for 
the season. 

pose we might as well. What's an obligation of 
$5,000 at a time like this? 

Dad—Now you're learning to understand economics, mother. 

Junior—I forgot to tell you that Mr. Arbuckle, the owner of 
that cottage, called up and said he would have to get $7,000 
for it. There’s a big demand this year for cottages by people who 
can't afford them. 

Dad—Get him on the wire and offer him $10,000. i 

Mom (still a little fearful)—-Where will we get the money? 

Dad (sharply)—There you go worrying me again! I’m doing 
my best to make us all happy and prosperous and you have no 
more sense than to ask me to figure things out in cold dollars 
and cents. A s 4 

* * * 


Maid—The man is here with the peacocks. 

Mom—What peacocks? 

Dad I ordered a flock of em. They look nice on the lawn and 
they cost only $700 each, payable over a period of 37 years. 

Mom—We got along all our lives without peacocks. 

Dad— Yes; but that was back in good times! 

Mom (in a rather dreamlike voice)—-Back in good times? 

Dad (enthusiastically)—-Yes; and thank heaven we'll never have 
to go through those again! 


GUARANTY 


“I see there will be no reprisals,” 
The honest old Senator said; 

“I've Washington’s promise,” he stated 
As the tomahawk sank in his head, 


Woman’s Part and Responsibility in Government— 
The Duty and Obligation of the Republican 
Party 
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ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, OF VERMONT, 
MAY 11, 1938 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the manuscript of an ad- 
dress delivered by me before the Republican Women’s State 
Committee meeting held in Burlington, Vt., on the 11th of 
May 1938: 

The page of history records repeatedly the large and important 


place that woman has occupied in the concerns of states and na- 
tions. Not only has she played a most conspicuous role in shap- 


ing the judgments and opinions of those in authority, not only has 
she been a dominant force in giving poise and direction to kings 
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and rulers, but now and again she has occupied a more conspicuous 
place in governing and controlling directly the aims and actions 
of great nations. 

In America under popular government women have risen to 
the highest plane they have ever occupied in human history. This 
is not an accident. It didn’t just happen. It is a byproduct of 
American civilization. America has given you opportunity; has 
given you the same freedom as men. It gives you the same rights; 
it gives you the same voice in public affairs, and I tell you women 
this is your fight, and you will have to carry your share of the 
burden if the battle is to be won. 

The plain people of this country; the women and men of this 
country; the great body of decent, hardworking Americans, who 
have no hope of being either famous or rich, but who love their 
homes, are proud of their families, and are anxious above all 
things that their children should make more of the opportunities 
our free competitive system affords, must wake up. 

This administration cannot prove to me that. many of the 
things it has done, some of the doctrines it has fostered, are 
going to provide for my grandchildren as healthy a moral and 
material Government as I and my forefathers have enjoyed. I 
was brought up to hard work, brought up to expect nothing from 
the Government or anybody; to look forward to no windfalls; but 
to save if I expected to enjoy luxuries and the security and the 
comforts which I have tried to provide for my family, such as a 
little insurance, a home, and an investment of a few hundreds 
of dollars. I am no different than a large majority of my fellow 
Vermonters who haye earned and have paid their own way. 

I know, and so do you, that nowhere in this world has the 
game of life been played so fully and so generously as right here 
in this little State. In no country in the world are there so many 
winners who started out with patches on their knees, nothing in 
their pocket, and no capital but the conviction that America 
has no privileges to offer which a smart-enough American boy 
or girl cannot win, And I say to you, that while the Bill of 
Rights survives, even though it does belong to the “horse and 
buggy” days, while the machinery defined in the Constitution to 
keep opportunity open in this country continues to function, 
while competition for trade, jobs, wealth, power, and privilege 
continues to be so fair and free as it has been, my grandchildren 
will find life a strenuous but splendid game in which a zest for 
hard knocks and a cheerful smile will take them twice as far 
as traditional aristocratic antecedents. i 

I do not want any grandson of mine to grow up in a United 
States of America in which he has traded his self determination 
and his individual initiative for the comfort and guaranty of a 
full stomach, for that every convict enjoys in a modern jail. 

You haven't kept your nose to the grindstone and laid awake 
nights figuring how to save another $100 and put it where it 
would do your children and grandchildren the most good, so that 
demagogues could put it all in jeopardy by buying the banks, 
the railroads, the corporations, the farms, the slums, the unem- 
ployed and the unemployable into dependence upon their fancy, 
and into fealty to their tinfoil crowns. 

Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are American 

fundamentals; the right to seek and enjoy them in our own way 
«without interference by kings, providence, or dictators is a part 
of our American inheritance. Our American ancestors fought 
for these rights, and today the great question which confronts 
you is: Will you fight to preserve them? 

I am not an alarmist, but I am concerned that the per- 
manency of our national life and its integrity are involved in 
some of the governmental policies we are asked to countenance 
and approve. I am sure that the preservation of our liberties and 
the perpetuity of our form of government is the tremendous 
stake at issue and which must be met. The questions confronting 
us are too momentous and serious to be the football of partisan 
politics. They transcend all questions of tariff or trade agree- 
ments; strike at the very root of all our Amefican institutions. 
They are steps toward a change in our form of government. 
This is the basic issue involved. 

It has been well said that never before in the history of our 
country has it been so necessary for every citizen to exercise intelli- 
gently the rights of citizenship. Our country is faced with a 
crisis more serious than any depression; by a question more basic 
than unemployment, relief, prices, or heavy debts. The continu- 
ance or the discontinuance of the freedom we have enjoyed, the 
loss of liberties that are ours; the abolition of the traditional 
American order; the absolute change in form of our established 
Government under our written Constitution and our laws is the 
issue that confonts us. 

Thrift, industry and economy are no longer regarded as essen- 
tial to the well-being of our people it would seem. With millions 
unemployed, we were advised that factories and workshops, mines 
and quarries should be closed in order that a scarcity of their 
products might enhance their price. With hundreds of thou- 
sands of the poor suffering the pangs of hunger it was made an 
offense against the law to plant more than a modicum of crops 
in order that food might not become too cheap. Not too much 
milk must be produced, they said, though the pale faces of 
undernourished children haunted the dreams of those who came 
in contact with the poor. Millions—yes, billions of dollars, repre- 
senting wealth dug from the earth and wrested from the sea, 
brought to public treasuries by the tax gatherers, was and still 
is being wasted in an unprofitable expenditure, in an attempt to 
create a prosperity as unreal and unsubstantial as the dreams 
of an opium eater. 
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The gigantic debts so created will bear down and burden gen- 
eration after generation yet to come. It is time to stop. The 
women. of the country have the first claim on most of the wealth 
of this country through insurance policies, savings accounts, pub- 
lic and private bonds, stock in corporations, and they are faced 
with the fear that the value of their property and income will 
be targely destroyed through the heavy taxation which has been 
recommended, and by the theories, crazy as they are, of redis- 
tribution of wealth and income, which characterize the New 
Deal. 

Let me say to you here and now that every thinking man and 
woman knows that it is true that, “today everywhere, individual 
liberties are being curtailed and destroyed. Democracy and self- 
government are scrapped. Individuals are once more the pawns 
of arbitrary rulers whose policies are determined by nationalistic 
aims, with war as their ultimate and supreme weapon. Greater 
and greater rigidities undermine the flexibility and adaptiveness 
of economic systems, Planned and controlled economies emerge 
and all the fusty relics of medieval trade regulations, trade 
agreements and the like, discredited through 500 years of theory 
and hard experience, are dragged out.” Despairing people, after 
the World War turned away from the individual and his freedom 
to discover new gods, and in so doing, only disinterred ancient 
idols. 

We have seen the Federal Government undertake to control 
production in agriculture, manufacturing, and mining. We have 
seen it attempt the regulation of prices, wages, and conditions 
of labor. We have seen it determine the volume and flow of 
credit. We have seen the arbitrary debasement of our currency. 
We have seen the Federal Government enter the field of private 
enterprise in competition with its own citizens. We have seen it 
usurp the prerogatives of the States. We have seen a whole body 
of new legislation intended to establish a d economy, and 
we do not need President Roosevelt’s declaration that he has 
created new instruments of public power—that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is responsible for the solutions of the problems of the 
individual—to know that we are face to face with a new philos- 
ophy as antagonistic to our American ideas and ideals of a de- 
mocracy, and as un-American in its conception and administra- 
tion as it is destructive, dangerous, and devastating. 

The hope of mankind is in free individuals determined to keep 
what is worth preserving, especially their freedom to choose. 
And for this individualism the Republican Party will fight at the 
drop of the hat and until the last man is buried under the 
sycophantic, hypocritical planned economy policy with which the 
New Deal has undertaken to cover this country of ours. 

The collectivistic state has certain common features, although it 
assumes different forms in different countries. It is no accident 
that both Hitler and Mussolini are ex-Socialists. 

The collectivistic state exalts the sovereignty of the state, denies 
the sovereignty of the people, rejects as cumbersome and ineffec- 
tive the machinery of democracy, scorns nal liberty and per- 
sonal rights. It denies the ability of the individual to make 
headway in the modern world, looks to the government as the 
source of progress rather than to the individual human spirit, 
and substitutes for free enterprise a program of planning and 
control by a centralized bureaucracy. 

There really is no difference between fascism and communism 
in most respects. In practice they both result in dictatorship by 
an individual who, as the uncontrolled boss of his party, becomes 
the uncontrolled boss of the country. 

Any philosophy of government whose sole concern is for man- 
kind collectively, which glorifies, panders to, and depends for its 
support on mass mediocrity at the cost of individual genius, which 
is careless of spiritual values and ignores conditions essential to 
creative effort, is a false doctrine. 

The mothers of the country are against this philosophy because 
they know spending doesn’t make prosperity. It only creates a 
greater necessity for more relief. They know that ridiculing our 
traditions teaches their children disrespect; teaches their sons 
and daughters to be lazy and spendthrifts and disregardful of 
and disrespectful of lawfully constituted authority. They do not 
like it—why should they? 

They are sick of being forcibly and continually doped with re- 
form medicine when what they want is a chance to recover. They 
are startled and horrified by the financial abandon of a govern- 
ment which in three short years of peace has spent more money 
than the aggregate amount spent by all the governments in the 
history of the United States for a period of 120 years. The United 
States Treasury recently released a statement to the effect that 
if all the money in circulation was to be divided equally, every 
person in the United States would have $50.38. 

Undoubtedly that is correct. So, also, it is correct and it should 
startle us into a realization of what confronts us to know that 
if the national debt was equally divided in the same way as it 
is proposed to divide the money in circulation, and the burden 
were to be borne equally, every person in the United States would 
owe $285. That’s the side of the picture you are not shown. 

According to a table which Representative ENGEL, of Michigan, 
recently prepared, the State of Vermont has a population of 359,611 
(taking the 1930 census as a basis), with an assessed valuation of 
$272,872,962. Vermont's share of the present national debt on a 
per capita basis is $108,602,522, or 39.9 percent of its assessed val- 
uation—more than one-third, please note. Vermont has a State 


and local debt of $27,179,482, making its combined National, State, 
and local debt $135,782,004, or 49.8 percent of its assessed valua- 
tion—or almost one-half of its assessed valuation. 
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Vermont’s share of the New Deal debt incurred since March 4, 
1933, on a per capita basis is $49,985,929, or 18.3 percent of the 
assessed valuation. 

Bringing it right home to Chittenden County, still on a per 
capita basis, Chittenden County's share of the national debt 
would aggregate some $14,307,552. 

No; they do not tell you about this when they tell you how 
much of your money they have spent and undertake to induce 
you to believe it was a grant. You will pay. You cannot rob 
Peter to pay Paul, and you cannof get money to run this Govern- 
ment except from the taxpayer. Some day Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer 
will wake up to the fact that it was their hard-earned money that 
was spent. Then there will be a day of reckoning. 

You sensible women who know the value of a dollar should 
take note of the fact that despite all the promises made, despite 
all the outpouring of your money, we are worse off today than 
when the administration’s program was instituted. They cannot 
now avoid the issue for they have announced that they planned 
it that way. Every economist of sufficient ability to attract and 
deserve the attention of the people tells us that this Roosevelt 
panic in the throes of which we are now involved will be the 
testing pot of our endurance as a democracy. Not one of them 
endorses the policy of continued reckless spending, or pump- 
priming. The reason is found in the fact that we have reached 
the bottom of the well and the old pump gasps, gurgles, and is 
sucking air. Do you realize that the administration's proposed 
relief and recovery program for the fiscal year 1939, beginning next 
July 1, makes possible a deficit of $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000, 
according to new estimates made public today. 

In recent hearings before a House Appropriations Subcommittee, 
testimony from which is now published, the Acting Budget Di- 
rector, Daniel W. Bell, estimates that projected expenditures, if 
used in their entirety, would create a 1939 deficit of $3,722,000,000. 

He qualifies this that an explanation that probably not all of 
the appropriations, such as $1,000,000,000 asked for the long-term 
public works, could be expended in that year. 

However, at the same series of hearings Harry L. Hopkins, Works 

Administrator, estimated his possible need for 1939 at 
about $3,000,000,000, compared with a relief allowance of only 
$2,400,000,000 in Mr. Bell’s figures. Mr. Hopkins expected a peak 
relief load of 3,000,000 to 3, 100,000 persons next winter on the 
W. P. A. rolls alone. 

The prospective deficit as figured by Mr. Bell is considerably 
greater than any official estimate heretofore made by authorities 
thoroughly familiar with the Government's fiscal operations. It 
far exceeds the estimate of a deficit of $1,250,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year. 

And let me call your attention to the fact that the Director of 
the Budget testified that the administration required authoriza- 
tions for expenditures, in addition to loans and similar business- 
stimulating projects, that would, in the next fiscal year, be 
$1,000,000,000 greater than the present rate of expenditure and 
$2,000,000,000 larger than contemplated in the original Budget. 

“The expenditure of these funds by themselves will not by any 
means provide the total increase in private employment which is 
essential in our economy,” he said. “Obviously, a national income 
which means a decent standard of living for all the American people 
can be obtained only if, along with this Government action, there 
is a great increase in private investment—invested because people 
think they can make a profit. This is essential if we are to get a 
national income of seventy, seventy-five, or eighty billions of 
dollars. 

“For my own part, I do not believe that the expenditure of large 
sums of public money in and by itself will do the trick. However, 
we are in a situation where private funds simply are not moving, 
where employment is at a low level, where people are put on part 
time, where the national income has dropped in a relatively few 
months from a rate of $68,000,000,000 to $56,000,000,000. It is 
— tae to substitute some public funds for private funds at 

e” 

The most despicable angle of the situation with respect to this 
money-spending, pump-priming program is found in the fact that 
there are at least 1,000,000 more Americans on relief today than 
there were 6 months ago, notwithstanding which fact this admin- 
istration is still playing politics with human misery. 

There is a total group of around 13,000,000 people who are the 
helpless victims of the mistaken policies of this administration. 
Self-respecting, law-abiding Americans they are in most part, who 
through no fault of their own are on relief. The adequate and 
sufficient appropriation of money to prevent them from starving 
is deliberately involved and tied up by this administration with 
its inefficacious and wasteful pump-priming spending program. 
That is the issue. 

To furnish the necessary and adequate relief for these fellow 
citizens of ours is a clear duty. It is an obligation which cannot 
be avoided, nor evaded. Sufficient money must be raised and 
must be appropriated to provide for their needs and to take care 
of them. This fact cannot be ignored. We who have opposed 
the spending p. m are not to be blamed for the necessity and 
the responsibility for a situation which can be placed squarely 
on the shoulders of this administration, but we will have to meet 
it squarely, as Americans. We will have to find the money. We 
will have to appropriate it. We will attempt to see that it reaches 
those for whom it is intended. There is no dodging this issue. 

The administration has deliberately mixed its provisions for 
relief with its general spending program. They “planned it that 
pote and all of us can take it and like it, or leave it; according 

em, 
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As for me, so far as I am concerned I do not propose that 
these fellow citizens of ours, who through no fault of their own, 
are threatened with starvation, shall be taken advantage of. 
Those who hold the power of life and death, by reason of the 
fact that they hold the purse, should be condemned for stooping 
to the degration to which they have descended in playing par- 
tisan politics with those who suffer by reason of the policies this 
administration has promulgated. When humanity is involved, I 
do not propose to be sacrificed by this administration on the 
altar of political expediency. 

I shall put the blame for the continued necessity for appro- 
priation for relief upon this administration where it belongs, 
because of its policies and its practices, which have made it 


necessary. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding all this, let me assure you 
that the American system of government has not failed and will 
not fail. It is the greatest success from a governmental stand- 
point in the history of the world. Under this system a weak 
Nation has “mastered a continent and achieved a greater degree 
of progress in a hundred years than had been accomplished in the 
2,000 years that had gone before.” 

It has been said, and truly, that the American people over 
the years have enjoyed a greater and progressive diffusion of 
wealth, greater comfort, greater security, greater educational op- 
portunities, and a higher standard of living than average men 
and women at any time, anywhere. And these accomplishments 
are due, not to the wisdom of princes and rulers, but to the 
virtues, character, and energies of the people themselves, living 
under Republican administrations, for the most part, and there- 
fore a system of governmnt that brought unlimited opportunity 
to all men. And because this is true, the Republican Party now 
opposes all changes in the form of our government which would 
or will or can retard continued progress and advancement. It 
stands for a return of a constitutional form of government. It is 
unalterably opposed to the continuance of or the creation and 
concentration of bureaucratic despotism and experimentation in 
government. 

It is the party of opposition to all the un-American unconstitu- 
tional theories that have been foisted upon us. 

The proponents of all these changes are sensitive to and resent 
any criticism of their plans and policies. It is unpatriotic to criti- 
cize, so they say. Let me tell them in the words of another, that 
“whatever in this country is too delicate to discuss is too dangerous 
to tolerate.” Any system, any policy, any institution which may 
not be debated will overthrow us, if we do not overthrow it. 

The Republican Party was born of a great liberal movement 
in behalf of human freedom; that for over half a century, with 
only two brief intermissions, it governed the Nation throughout a 
period of unparalleled social and economic progress; and that, in 
spite of 25 years of apparent disintegration, through a strange 
combination of circumstances it is today the sole residuary legatee 
of the tradition in the United States that the individual man has 
rights independent of and prior in nature to government, and that 
no government may deny him these rights without arresting prog- 
ress and making men slaves. 

The Republican Party may need liberalizing to make it come 
100 percent within my definition of what it ought to be, but it 
still is and always has been and always will be the party of con- 
structive effort along the lines suggested. 

I am a Republican because I believe in those things for which 
the Republican Party stands and to which it adheres. The Re- 
publican Party believes, first, in the principle of private property; 
in the instruments of production, including land; private owner- 
ship, not government ownership, nor control as such. It believes 
in free enterprise; individualism. Fundamentally it believes in 
competition, competition among the people, not by the Govern- 
ment with the people or against them. These are three funda- 
mental principles of government in which the Republican Party 
believes. Each and all of them are attacked and violated by the 
socialistic, communistic, and collectivistic programs at every turn. 
Such a program has been opposed at every turn by the Republican 
Representatives in Congress. 

The Republican Party has always recognized the fact that there 
must be a government, a strong government; that it must perform 
very important functions. But, on the other hand, it also believes 
that the least government we have in business, and the less ob- 
trusive government is, everywhere and all the time, the better 

ent we will have. 

We Americans are prone to forget the tremendous area of our 
own country and the unusual diversity in topography, climate, 
resources, manufactures, living conditions and modes of life found 
within its borders. We are apt to forget that with its nearly 
3,000,000 square miles of land area, the problems with which it 
is confronted are infinitely more complex than those to be found 
in any of the European countries, with the exception of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

We forget, temporarily, that the British Isles cover a land area 
a little less than our one State of New Mexico; that the whole of 
France is considerably smaller than Texas; that Austria, Hungary, 
or Bulgaria each are about the size of Maine; that Czechoslovakia, 
or Greece, are smaller than our own New England States. 

Experiments in government tried by any of these relatively small, 
compact units do not mean, perforce, that they will be workable 
in our country, tremendous as it is. In the United States, the 
above-mentioned diversities being ever present, centralized con- 
trol with its attendant rigid Federal regula 
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simply that a happy median is difficult if not impossible of attain- 
ment in the greatest number of cases. What might be particularly 
beneficial and workable in Vermont would inflict onerous and de- 
structive requirements upon the people of Florida, Arizona, or 
Texas; on the other hand, what might be unusually beneficial to 
those States might well work an undue hardship upon the people 
in Vermont, Maine, or Massachusetts. £ 

What we need is less usurpation by an increasingly centralized 
Federal Government with more insistence on the part of the States 
in resistance to this centralization and bureaucratic control. 

The Republican Party recently has stood and necessarily so, as 
the party of opposition; for law and order; for the enforcement of 
contracts, and against repudiation thereof; for the prevention and 
punishment of fraud. It has always supported the proposition 
that the Government should check the businessman who stifies 
competition, and that monopoly should be prevented. It has un- 
dertaken to maintain by interstate regulation such a level of com- 
petition as will prevent unfair practices. It is opposed to the 
proposition that it is at any time or anywhere the function of the 
Government, as such, to set itself up in competition with busi- 
ness, to sell goods, or perform economic services. 

The Republican minority has insisted and believes that, whether 
or not more wheat should be planted and less corn, or more shoes 
should be produced and fewer hats, and so on ad infinitum ad 
nauseam, should not be a decision which the Government should 
undertake to make as a collective society, but is a matter which in 
a democracy should be left to the decision of the individual, and to 
that of independent producers, subject to and controlled by the 
law of supply and demand. It positively has no use for, and takes 
no stock in the suggestion or proposition that any central one- 
man brain can, will or must do the thinking of all the people. It, 
therefore, has been and is opposed to the continuation of a pro- 
gram the sole purpose and intent of which is to accomplish this 
very thing. Under such a system chaos is inevitable. 

The Republican Party has been opposed to that portion of the 
New Deal program in which it undertook to, and still persists 
in its attempt, to have the centralized Federal Government tell 
the individual wage earner what he may earn and how long he 
may work; to compel the farmer to plant and to produce y so 
much on his own farm or to go to jail; to establish the price 
at which a merchant may sell his own goods, and determine how 
big a stock of goods he may keep on his shelves, and so on until 
you are sick and tired of listening. It has opposed the crazy, ex- 
perimental collectivistic notions, and attempts to have a one-man, 
centralized, bureaucratic government. In this opposition it has 
attempted to legislate protectively and constructively in your 
interest and to the fullest extent which you have made it possible 
for it todo. The people forced it to be the party of opposition. It 
has been such, and in your interest. 

Then I want to tell you that the Republican Party will continue 
to oppose such things, and stands against the enactment or con- 
tinuation of the legislative program of the New Deal, insofar as it 
is destructive of a democratic form of government, and un- 
American in its conception. You might as well understand di- 
rectly, and positively, that as a party it is opposed to the wanton, 
wicked, and wasteful destruction of God’s abundance under any 
scarcity, control, or compulsory program of any self-constituted 
authority, on any political pretext for the selfish interest of any 
section or group, while millions of our fellow citizens are suffering 
for Shai vane of necessities directly, indirectly, or eventually so 
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It is opposed to the enactment of any and all legislation which 
may or will result in “either immediate or eventual regimentation 
of the American farmer.” It insists upon economy and efficiency 
in local, State, and Federal governmental administration—the 
elimination and avoidance of duplication of public services, a 
balancing of the Budget, and the protection of the taxpayer. 

The Republican Party is opposed to the socialistic, communistic, 
collectivistic, totalitarian theories, and crazy program of experi- 
mentation of the New Deal itself, demonstrated to be futile 
and fully destructive of a democratic form of government. 

As a party the Republicans stand for a democratic constitutional 
traditional form of government, in favor of legislation which will 
permit the progress of this country along that line, and opposed to 
those things contrary to democratic constitutional, traditional 
American principles, 


Hon. R. P. Hill 


— — 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ROBERT P. 
HILL, late a Representative from the State of Oklahoma 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to speak a few 


tory devices means | words relative to the passing of Judge R. P. HILL of the Fifth 
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District, Oklahoma. He served during the first session of 
this Congress. We did not have much time to get ac- 
quainted with him but he indelibly impressed himself dur- 
ing the few months he was with us. 

He was of humble origin, but by pluck, ability, and am- 
bition, he became successfully an educator, president of a 
college, lawyer, a district judge, and a Congressman. He 
was one of few Congressmen to serve from two different 
States. He came to the Sixty-third Congress from Ilinois. 
He retired to the practice of law, moved to Oklahoma, and 
in two decades, mellowed in years and experience, he returned 
to Congress from Oklahoma. 

‘When he came to the Seventy-fifth Congress, because of 
his judicial ability, he was made a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, where he would have distinguished himself had 
his service not been cut short by sudden death. 

His honorable career as a citizen and outstanding servant 
has ended. The constructive and humane character of the 
service rendered by my colleague and friend stands as an 
inspiration to his promising young son and to his devoted 
helpmate, Mrs. Hill, his constant helper in his endeavors. 

Oh, the man who meets and conquers adversity and suc- 
cess adds another light to brighten the pathway of the 
future. 
the future dare forget the past 

e and fate shall be 


Til 
His nam 
An echo and a light unto eternity. 


The Relief Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK NICHOLS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1938 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, several days ago the Senate 
adopted an amendment to the relief bill providing that a mini- 
mum of $40 per month should be paid to all persons employed 
by the Works Progress Administration. 

I want to take this opportunity to call this matter to the 
attention of the membership of the House and to urge them 
to contact the men who will be the House conferees on this 
bill and urge those conferees to insist that this amendment 
be retained in the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, when the relief bill was up in the House of 
Representatives for consideration I helped my colleague from 
Oklahoma, Hon. Sam MAsSSINGALE, in his effort to place this 
identical amendment in the bill, but we were unsuccessful 
in this. We were even unsuccessful in having adopted an 
amendment providing for a $32 minimum-wage scale. 

I appreciate that you Members of the House who live in the 
North, Northwest, and in metropolitan areas all over the 
United States are probably not greatly interested in this prop- 
osition because your people are receiving a scale at least this 


But in the event you do not know it, permit me to advise 
you that a great injustice is being worked against W. P. A. 
laborers in the Southwest, the Middle West, and the South, 
and that workers in many sections of that part of the United 
States are now receiving compensation for their labor with 
W. P. A. as low as $21 per month. 

I am sure that if you will give this matter serious and 
earnest. consideration, that you will not ask the people of 
my section of the United States to live on $21 a month, 
when you know that it would be impossible for your people 
to live on that amount of money; and knowing that your 
people are receiving sums in many imstances in excess of 
$40 a month. 

The Oklahoma delegation, including the two United States 
Senators, have, on numerous occasions, presented this matter 
to Harry Hopkins and have urged him to use his good offices 
to correct, this injustice being worked against the South and 
the Southwest, but this, Mr. Speaker, in every instance has 
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been of no avail; so that since the executive branch of our 
Government refuses to correct this injustice, the injustice 
will not be corrected unless we, the legislative branch, correct 
it by legislation. 

Therefore, I appeal to you in the name of the under- 
privileged in my State, and, in fact, the entire Southwest, 
to cooperate with me and others in the House who are 
interested in this matter, in maintaining this splendid 
amendment adopted by the Senate, to the end that these 
men and women, who give cheerfully of their time that 
they may earn a livelihood for their family, be no longer 
compelled to work a workday and have to go home at night 
and be forced to face those who are dependent upon them 
with the same old story: I have worked for the Government 
and given it a full day’s work, but the compensation which 
I have received for my work is not enough to keep you from 
going hungry. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, this matter is of enough importance 
that we could well afford to delay the adjournment of this 
Congress any length of time in order that before we leave 
here this terrific injustice will be corrected. 


Reciprocal-Trade e Affecting Zine and 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 9 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Recorp a letter which I have addressed to the 
President of the United States with regard to the proposed 
reciprocal-trade agreements with Canada as affecting zinc 
and lead, and ask that it be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The President of the United States, 
The White House. 
My Dran MR. Presipentr: Only the extreme importance of the 
situation and the inability as yet to secure favorable action from 
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It is not my purpose to attack the general principle of the 
reciprocal-trade agreements. On the contrary, I am sincerely sym- 
pathetic toward any attempt to increase our foreign trade and to 
promote international good will. However, I firmly believe that 
trade agreements toward that end should not be applied where 
they will damage domestic industries and add to the sinister prob- 
lem of unemployment which has confronted us for several years 
and now looms more appallingly than ever. 

The tri-State zinc- and lead-mining industry of Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and Missouri, which is the most important source of zinc 
in the country. cing close to 40 percent of the total, would 
unquestionably damaged by any concessions on tariff 
affecting zinc and lead. My State of Oklahoma leads the Nation 
in zinc mining, with 21 percent of the total. It is second in smelter 
production of zinc, with 17 percent of the total. 

This industry has had tariff protection since its inception in 
1966, and the repeated deliberations over tariff since that time 
have always resulted in continuation of the duties on zinc. This 
tariff at the present time amounts to 1% cents per pound. This 
is a very modest margin on a commodity whose average price in 
1937 was 644 cents per pound. Nevertheless, this margin has 
enabled our domestic mining to fulfill our domestic needs 
— eyo us independent of foreign sources of this essential raw 
ma’ 4 

The economy of tri-State mining and smelting is adjusted to this 

Investments have been made and wages are being paid 
on the assumption that it will continue. This district mines lower- 
grade ore and employs more men per ton of output than any other 
zinc- or field in the world. A tariff reduction of 50 
percent. would reduce the productivity of this district by one-half— 
or, in a period of low prices Hke the present, by three-fourths— 


_ With wholesale losses and unemployment as a consequence. 
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The total employment of the mines of this district is 7,000 men. 
In the smelting of its output, transportation, power, and similar 
directly dependent industries, approximately an equal number are 
employed. ‘Thus, considering their families, not less than 50,000 
people are directly dependent on tri-State mining. Over the 
entire Nation not less than twice this number are directly depend- 
ent on zinc mining and smelting. Considering their industrial 
and personal needs, the economy of over a quarter of a million 
people would be disrupted by damage to the zine industry. 

At the present time this tri-State area, like nearly all industrial 
sections of the country, is seriously affected by a slack demand for 
its products. Shipments of concentrates are down to one-third 
of the 1937 average and are still declining. Operators have striven 
to keep running, but it is impossible for them to maintain pro- 
duction for very long if they cannot sell concentrates, and one by 
one they are being forced to shut down. Prices of zinc concen- 
trates have fallen from $47.50 per ton in September to $26 at the 
present time. 

But this deplorable condition resulting from a Nation-wide 
business slump is only part of the local problem. The mining in- 
dustry is the mainspring of all business activity in that area and 
fear of a tariff reduction has frozen the demand for all kinds of mer- 
chandise. Residents of the area understand so well how seriously 
a tariff reduction on zine would cripple their communities that 
they are reluctant to spend for their ordinary needs until they can 
be assured that a tariff reduction will not occur. 

This condition is paralleled in several States. Outside of Okla- 
homa, Kansas, and Missouri, important communities dependent on 
zinc mining or smelting lie in Washington, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Texas, Arkansas, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
New Jersey, and New York. If we create widespread unemployment 
in mining and smelting, I am at a loss to understand what we are 
going to do with the unfortunate victims. 

Miners are notoriously difficult to divert into other lines of work 
and I know of no case where it has been successfully done, either 
at home or abroad. I have been told that in Wales, where impor- 
tant mining communities became inactive because of depletion 
of their mines below economic limits, the British Government made 
a determined effort to train the miners for other lines of work 
and to transplant them to other places where such work was 
available. In spite of the full knowledge that there was no pros- 
pect of reemployment in their former jobs, most of these people 
gradually drifted back to their old homes. There, their spirits rot 
as they sink further and further into dependence on a dole, which 
apparently must be carried on indefinitely if they are to be pre- 
vented from starving. I cherish the hope that our American people 
retain enough pioneer spirit to prevent large numbers of them from 
lapsing into such a decline, but our unemployment problems are 
already alarming and I see no justification for adding to them. 

The great bulk of Canadian zinc-lead production comes from 
one and very profitable mine—the Sullivan Mine at Kim- 
berly, British Columbia. This mine, which is controlled by the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, produces more than the equivalent 
either in metals or value, of the entire tri-State district output 
with less than one-tenth of the number of employees. This mine 
was profitable enough to operate throughout the depression with- 
out reducing its force, whereas the tri-State district was forced 
to reduce its employment to 10 percent of normal in 1932. 

In the face of unfavorable prices and unsettled markets which 
have prevailed since the beginning of the year this mine has 
stepped up its zinc production, while the tri-State district is now 
shipping at only one-third of its 1937 rate. I can see no reason 
for handing additional advantages to a rich competitor, which 
already possesses such abundant vitality, at the expense of a 
domestic industry which employs a large number and makes an 
insignificant profit. 

Information recently released by the Bureau of Mines shows 
that foreign zinc mines are producing ores averaging more than 
twice as rich as those from our domestic mines. We can salute 
the efficiency of our American industry which is able to pay higher 
wages and supply our domestic needs in the face of such natural 
disadvantages with such a low margin of protection as they now 


oy. 

gs the West large governmental appropriations have been or are 
being spent for the development of hydroelectric power. Some 
of the largest projects, such as Boulder, Grand Coulee, and Bonne- 
ville Dams, are situated in regions where the market for power at 
the present time is relatively small. We can reasonably expect 
that the availability of abundant and cheap power will gradually 
attract industrial consumers to these areas, but we shall not fa- 
cilitate this change by crippling some of the nearest potential 
consumers of such power, namely, the zinc and lead mines and 
smelters. 

The War Department lists both zinc and lead as “critical” mate- 
Tials from the standpoint of national defense. By this classifica- 
tion they are recognized as necessary in times of military emer- 
gency, but are not classed as strategic because our domestic sources 
of supply are adequate. 

If we should throw these domestic industries into a decline, as 
would happen if the tariff were to be reduced, our lack of self- 
sufficiency would make us dependent on foreign sources and create 
& problem of providing for adequate supplies in case of war. It 
is folly to suppose that abandoned mines might be reopened for 
emergency purposes. Such a course would not only be laborious 
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and expensive but would be too slow to fulfill the needs of an 
emergency. I quote from a recent statement of Dr. John W, 
Finch, Director of the United States Bureau of Mines: 

“I should like to suggest that a reduction in the present tariff 
on lead and zinc can hardly be considered in the public interest 
if viewed from the standpoint of national defense. The fact that 
these metals are produced in large quantities in neighboring 
countries is not adequate protection, as we have no assurance that 
supplies could be obtained from these countries in an emergency 
except at exorbitant cost or by military effort. It seems to me 
that the maintenance of the security afforded by our ability to 
supply our own needs of these important industrial raw ma- 
terials should receive careful consideration.” 

Since zinc was published for consideration as a subject for 
reciprocal concessions I haye received a large number of com- 
munications expressing the anxiety of Oklahoma residents of the 
tri-State mining district. The extent and intensity of concern 
have aroused my sympathetic interest. I have gone over the briefs 
and testimony submitted in their behalf and am sufficiently im- 
pressed with the real merit of their case that I am determined 
to do what I can in their behalf. I know that several Senators 
have the same problem and the same desire to aid. I am con- 
vinced that a tariff concession on zinc would result in throwing 
thousands of American citizens out of employment and benefit 
@ relatively insignificant number of Canadians. 

Besides the problem of national defense, to which I have already 
referred, the data and experience submitted to me show con- 
clusively that an attempt to conserve mineral resources for future 
use, by bringing about unfavorable market conditions, does not 
result in conservation but in wasteful exploitation. I quote from 
a statement of the National Resources Board: 

“It (zinc) is essentially a one-crop resource, and if the crop 
if not well harvested, there is trouble in recovering it later. Miners 
may return to abandoned workings, but the cost of such piece- 
meal development is much higher than if economic conditions 
permitted systematic extraction. * * The possible loss of 
metal is increased by the water problem. from one mine 
into another has been greatly increased by the premature closing 
of mines forced by the depression. In certain areas all the mines 
are flooded and could only be opened by cooperative action at 
heavy expense. The situation threatens to force abandonment 
of a large tonnage of low-grade material under conditions that 
would make its ultimate recovery possible, if at all, only at great 
increase in cost.” 

In addition to virtually destroying an important American in- 
dustry, throwing thousands of miners out of work who are not 
fitted by training or inclination for any other type of employment, 
and weakening our national defense, the proposed reduction on 
zinc would also work a serious economic loss on the Q aw 
Indian wards of the Government who own a considerable on 
of the lands in the tri-State area on which zinc mining is done. 
In this regard I wish to quote from a letter written by the district 
mining supervisor of the United States Geological Survey, stationed 
in the tri-State mining area: 

“The revenue derived by the Indians from their leased lands is 
computed at a fixed percentage of the selling price of the zinc 
concentrate. Therefore the income of these wards of the Govern- 
ment will be reduced in direct on to the reduction in 
market quotations resulting from importations of zinc. Moreover, 
past experience has shown that depressed markets induce high 
grading of the ore reserves. The richest parts of the ore bodies 
are depleted and the large tonnage of low-grade ore which can be 
mined in conjunction with the high-grade under normal condi- 
tions are left. Many large low-grade deposits on Indian lands may 
not be mined if the unsatisfactory conditions which have existed 
in this district for the past several years are prolonged.” 

From these quotations, I feel that the conclusion is inescapable 
that a reduction in the existing tariff on zinc, further increasing or 
prolonging these unfavorable market conditions, would result in 
direct and anent loss of otherwise valuable mineral resources 
which are the property of the Indians, which our Government is in 
duty bound to protect and conserve. Since these Indians are Gov- 
ernment wards, a loss to them is virtually the same as a direct 
loss to the Federal Government itself, with the result that Congress 
would undoubtedly have to reciprocate, causing a further burden 
upon the taxpayer. 

If my understanding of the theory of reciprocity trade agreements 
is correct, their purpose is to secure a favorable balance of trade for 
this country, but not at the expense of destroying or permanently 
injuring any American industry. Since the reciprocity trade agree- 
ment now being negotiated with Canada and the United States 
will result in very serious injury, if not virtually destroy the lead 
and zinc industries of the 21 States involved in their production, 
I do not believe that this country can afford to lower the present 
small tariff on zinc and lead in return for very questionable benefits 
in our trade with the Dominion of Canada and the United Kingdom. 

I am sincerely in sympathy with the purposes of the program of 
our able and conscientious Secretary of State, the Honorable Cordell 
Hull; but I hope that in the interest of keeping thousands of men 
employed who would otherwise be thrown out of work and on the 
W. P. A. rolls, in the interest of our national defense, and in the — 
interest of the Quapaw Indians who are wards of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, that no reductions will be made upon the present lead 
and zinc tariffs. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JosR LEE. 
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League of United Latin American Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 9 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ AT CONVENTION OF 
LEAGUE OF UNITED LATIN AMERICAN CITIZENS 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor» an address delivered by my col- 
league [Mr. CHavez] at the convention of the League of 
United Latin American Citizens, held at El Paso, Tex., on 
June 4, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Iam this evening addressing the League of United Latin Ameri- 
can Citizens in convention assembled in the city of El Paso. Before 
going further, I want to thank the officers of the organization for 
making it possible for me to have the privilege and the delight of 
having a heart-to-heart talk with the delegates here assembled. 

I am an honorary member of your society. Quite naturally when 
accepting the honor I made it a point to learn carefully all I could 
about the Lulacs. To say that I was impressed is to speak lightly. 

Consequently, I believe that I understand the aims and the pur- 

of the organization and the reason why you are here today, 
and in my few brief remarks here it shall be my effort to try to 
analyze the aims and purposes of the organization from a stand- 
point of our common racial and historical background. 

In glancing over the aims and purposes of the organization I 
find in article IT of your constitution the following: “To develop 
within the members of our race the best, purest, and most perfect 
type of a true and loyal citizen of the United States of America.” 

This is a most laudable, worthy, and noble aim, which can, must, 
and will be attained. By taking advantage of our historic past, and 
by a sincere belief in and reverence for the ideals and traditions of 
the founders of these United States, the greatest example of a 
democracy in all history, your aims will be realized. And, further, 
by carrying out and attaining the purposes of article II of your 
constitution, you will realize as well the aims and purposes of each 
and every one of the additional articles of purpose, for those 
Objectives will automatically follow the respect and honor that flow 
from being a true and loyal citizen. 

It is my contention that you—and in this I naturally include 
myself—are by nature and by circumstances equipped to attain this 
great objective. An analysis of what we have been in the past will 
disclose the measure of success it is possible to attain in the present 
and what can be hoped for in the future. 

Allow me then to proceed to discuss with you certain phases of 
our historic and racial background, knowledge which I know we all 
possess but which we are sometimes prone to overlook. 

The majority of your membership is composed of descendants 
of the Spanish conquerors of the sixteenth century. We may ask, 
“Who were they, and what were their characteristics?” 

An American, a descendant of the English colonists of this 
continent, once made a description of our ancestors which appeals 
to me. Co James Brook, of the State of New York, 
during the Civil War, speaking of the ancestors whom you repre- 
sent, made the following statement in the Halls of Congress: 

“Our continent has been settled by two classes of men—the 
Anglo-Saxon, the Celt, and the Teutonic in the North and the 
Spanish Latin in the South. God never made a nobler race, I 
repeat, than these Hidalgos of Spain, who, under Columbus, started 
on the trackless Atlantic in search of the then unknown America. 

“They ran all along the Gulf of Mexico, settling in Mexico, Vene- 
guela, Chile, and Peru, and coasting the North Pacific, and im- 
printed the holy classical names of old Spain upon the golden 
mountain and the covered valleys of the State of California. They 
drove Montezuma from the hall of his Aztec ancestors and under 
Cortez and Pizarro Peruvian, Mexican, and semibarbaric civiliza- 
tion fell before the mighty prowess of their arms. Their heroic 
deeds and their lofty chivalry are true records of history.” 

These words were spoken by an American of Anglo-Saxon stock. 


adventurous Spaniards of the sixteenth century; tha 
see the brilliant virtues of Spain and of the period to which they 
belonged, for they lived and took part in the greatest epoch in 
modern history. The century in which the Spanish followers of 
Ferdinand and Isabella crossed the vast deep and surged across 
the entire breadth of one continent and a great part of another 
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changed the course of history. As their descendants it behooves us 
to know who these men were who left indelibly imprinted on all 
the vast embrace of territory that stretches from the Straits of 
Magelian to the regions in North America (of which this beautiful 
city is a part) their language, their culture, their religion, and 
their blood. 

To the list of characteristics of the Spaniards of the sixteenth 
century we could even add the following: They had the greatest 
of virtues, heroism; they were individualists possessed of 
the strict religious fanaticism of the period, and they were hard, 
very racial, but also in every respect very true to the epoch. This 
was true to such an extent that if we compare the characteristics 
of Cortez, Pizarro, Almagro, Gil Gonzales, Diego de Balboa, Onate, 
Cabeza de Vaca, or any other conquistador of the period, we find 
that in their racial make-up they were identical. In their char- 
acteristics they were in many respects one even with the saints of 
the period. Today and yesterday the Spantard has been an indi- 
vidualist; equally characteristic of him is his warlike manner and 
his religious fanaticism. Centuries of religious crusades against 
the Moors bred a warrior and mystic out of the Spaniard. So 
typical are these characteristics that in the period of the conquest 
and that which followed it we find soldiers turned into clerics and 
clergymen turned into soldiers; at times clergymen, at times sol- 
diers. Calderon de la Barca, for instance, left the arms in order to 
join the church. Soldiers were Cervantes, Garcilaso, and Ersila. 
Clerics were Lope de Vega, Tirzo de Molina, Gongora, and Graciano. 
The masters of the period of the Spanish language were Fray Luis 
de Leon and Fray Luis de Granada. 

Even the saints of the period were cast in the same mold. They 
were subjects of the time and can't be com with the saints 
of other nations. The Spanish saint of the period cannot ordi- 
narily be called pacific, humble, and good such as we find in the 
Italian St. Francis of Assisi or the French Vincent de Paul. The 

saint is energetic, a warrior, dynamic, a man of action. 
At times he is even a hero. 

The same sentiment which prevails in the mind of Santo Do- 
mingo de Guzman in the thirteenth century shall prevail in the 
mind of St. Ignatius of Loyola, St. Francis Xavier, or even Santa 
Teresa de Jesus in the sixteenth century. It is not necessary to go 
into detail. You are as familiar as I am with the lives of these 
saints of the church. 

It was the martial spirit, the savage courage, the warlike saint- 
liness, and fanaticism, and the individualism that equipped the 
Spaniard for the great task of the conquest. How well he accom- 
plished it; we ourselves and our people are living examples and 
testimonials. The same restless era that saw the mighty turrets 
of the Incas leveled by Spanish might saw its counterpart crossing 
the tracts of the present State of Chihuahua and Sonora in north- 
ern Mexico and conquering, converting, and colonizing in the south 
and west of what is now the United States. 

Eighty years before the Pilgrims landed and not 50 after Columbus 
had discovered the New World Francisco Vasquez de Coronado con- 
ducted his amazing expedition into New Mexico to write the present 
pages of American history. Besides Coronado there were many 
others, and these were not confined to New Mexico by any means. 
The history of Florida, of the Carolinas, Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, 
California, Utah, Colorado, Oklahoma, and Kansas would not be 
complete without the influence of your ancestors, not to speak of 
your influence today. < 

You, whom I am addressing, are descendants of these people. You 
have every reason to be proud of your heritage. Perhaps you do not 
agree with all that they did, but the fact still remains that you are 
the descendants of men. Through events and by the god of nations, 
each and every one of you hap; to be a citizen of a country with 
a different background. So question presents itself, “How are 
we, you and I, to adjust the historie past to the present circum- 
stances in order to out the aims and purposes so nobly 
outlined in article II of your Constitution?” 

Bear in mind that we are racially different from the original set- 
tiers of the United States of America; that our language is differ- 
ent; that our historical background is different; and that our 
characteristics are different. 

Personally I feel that we can use and retain the culture and vir- 
tues of our ancestors and yet carry out in every respect the ideals 
and the traditions of those who made this country possible. 

For what is an American? Article II. as before stated, says that 
you want to develop within the members of the organization the 
best, purest, and most perfect type of a true and loyal citizen of the 
United States. Hence we should have a definition of what an 
American is. 

Ever since I had the power of I have tried to live and 
be an American, and not once have I doubted my ability to be one. 
An American is or he isn't. But it takes more than living in and 

the free air of this fair land. Being an American is not 
dependent upon the whims, caprices, or the definition of any other 
person, except the person involved. There can only be one class of 
an American, irrespective of ancestry. 

Some 22 years ago when I was still young I recall reading in 
Collier’s Weekly an article by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, in 
which he gave a definition of an American. He said, in part, the 


‘ollowing: 
“In the first place, the American is the product of certain moral 
inheritances. He is usually the descendant of an immigrant or 
an immigrant himself. That immigrant in many cases was escaping 


from some sort of religious, political, social, or economic oppression. 
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He was some kind of a nonconformist, and he was dissatisfied with 
his surroundings and wished to better them; therefore, he must 
have had an unusual amount of imagination, ambition, and ven- 
turesomeness. This is as true of the late comers to America as it 
is of the earlier comers. The English Pilgrims and Puritans, the 
French Huguenots, the Scotch Covenanters, the Moravians, the 
Quakers, the Russian Jews, the Armenians, and the Syrian Chris- 
tians all fled from religious hostilities or restrictions, and meant 
to secure, or expected to find, in the new world freedom to wor- 
ship God each in his own way. They found that liberty and 
ultimately established in the United States a regime of absolute 
religious toleration. After 1848 a large German immigration took 
refuge here from political oppression. Millions of European and 
near-eastern. ple have crossed the Atlantic and taken the 
serious risk io neecapting to secure a foothold in fresh and free 
America, because they hoped to escape from economic pressure and 
chronic poverty. They have exiled themselves from home and 
friends in search of some better opportunity for a successful and 
happy life than the native land offered. The migrations of the 
Irish and the Scotch highlanders have been strong cases of escape 
from harassing economic and social conditions. The early comers 
took the risks of the wilderness, the Indians, the untried climate, 
and the unknown diseases. The late comers have dared the perils 
of congested cities, or novel industries, and of insecure employment. 
Hence, by heredity the white Americans of today * * * of 
whatever race or stock * have a fair chance to be by 
nature independent, bold, and enterprising.” 

So said President Eliot, of Harvard. And how well his definition 
fits into the picture and the aims and aspirations of those repre- 
sented by your organization. 

Laws of nations and of life have thrown us the descendants of 
independent people, bold people, and of enterprising people into 
the family of these great United States. And I for one am firmly 
convinced that our background fits perfectly the aims and purposes 
of those who made the United States. 

Perhaps it may be asked, What have we done, or what have our 
ancestors done, in order to carry out the aims and purposes of the 
land of Washington and Franklin? In the first place, it was from 
a Spaniard that the ideal of liberty and laissez-faire first came forth. 
The writings of the Spaniard Jesuit Suarez enriches the political 
thought of Jefferson, from whose pen the Constitution of this land 
was produced. 

Any student of history will tell you that the ideals and traditions 
of the forefathers of the United States were dear to the Spaniard 
and to his descendants in this continent. We have but to look at 
the part they played in the history of this country. 

The past rises like a dream. We can see the Colonial soldiers 
barefooted at Valley Forge. We can picture the hardships of the 
continental soldiers at Concord, Bunker Hill, or Yorktown. We can 
go this very day to the Morristown cantonment on the Delaware 
River in New Jersey and look at the exact spot where Francisco 
Miranda, of Venezuela, did his mite in behalf of democracy. Of 
course, Miranda was a worldly figure. After the American Revolu- 
tion he went to France and took part in the liberation of another 
people during the trying days of 1790-92. Later he went to Russia; 
he was an adviser of Catherine the Great, and still later he was 
with Bolivar in South America. 

In 1812-14 we had our second unpleasant experience with England. 
The British took Washington, burned the White House and the 
Capitol, and were finally stopped at New Orleans, and people such 
as we were willing to make the supreme sacrifice in order to help 
Andrew Jackson stop them. In the annals of American warfare 
there is nothing more outstanding than the deeds of Acosta’s brigade 
in the defense of New Orleans. Side by side, Spaniard and French- 
man joined Jean Lafitte in helping “Old Hickory.” 

The Nation was young and, since it was young, it was growing. 
Political schemes were constantly being hatched; dreams of empires 
fired the imaginations of all men. 

Then came the independence of Texas. I have stood in silent 
veneration before the shrine of the heroes at the Alamo where the 
Cabreras, Lozayas, the Jiminez, along with the Seguins, Navarros, 
Gonzales, and De Zabeles were willing to lose their precious lives, 
as did Bowie, Travis, and Crockett, for the sake of freedom. 

New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, and California were 
parts of the Mexican Republic prior to the Mexican War. In this 
region lived our ancestors, a people who for hundreds of years had 
been loyal subjects of Spain, and who for 24 short years were loyal 
citizens of the Republic of Mexico, and who since the turn of events 
have been and always will remain loyal American citizens, by the 

of God. 

Some 12 short years after the war with Mexico your ancestors 
commenced to show their patriotism in behalf of the Stars and 
Stripes during the war among the States. 

The deeds of Capt. Julian Espinosa, of Col. J. Francisco Chaves, 
and hundreds of our people from Colorado and New Mexico and 
elsewhere were outstanding. They fought for the Union under 
General Camby. 

I am personally proud to say that many of my kin and kind 
fought under Colonel Sibley, whose Confederate troops were lo- 
cated at old Fort Franklin here in El Paso. I have been told by 
my grandparents that my kinfolks brought in jerked buffalo meat 
from the staked plains in order to feed the southern troops. 

Get a detailed history of the Battle of Mobile Bay, and you will 
find that side by side with Admiral t on his own ship was 


a Mexican-born American by the name of Cipriano Andrade, who, 
im years to come, was to be an admiral of the American Navy. 
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Later on we had a war with Mother Spain, and there was no 
hesitancy on the part of her children in deciding as to whom they 
owed their allegiance. One finds descendants of the conquerors, 
such as the Armijos, the Durans, the Bacas, and many other New 
Mexicans in the ranks of the Rough Riders, fighting against 
Spain in Cuba with Teddy Roosevelt. Captain Maximiliano Luna 
lost his life at the side of General Lawton in the Philippines. 

In the Boxer uprising in China Samuel Cienfuegos, of Santa Fe, 
5 ats was one of the first Americans to go over the Chinese 

all. 

In recent history, hundreds of present Legionnaires, descend- 
ants of the conquerors, fought in France and elsewhere during 
the World War. Many of them never came home, and their bodies 
lie in Flanders field. The most important unit of the American 
Army during the war with Germany was the intelligence depart- 
ment, which at that time was under the direct supervision, not 
of an Anglo-Saxon but of a Celt, Gen. Dennis I. Nolan. The two 
outstanding figures of that department were Latins, but never- 
theless Americans, with no compromise. Lt. Col. William Cam- 
panoli, born and reared in Santa Fe, N. Mex., and Lt. Col. 
Aristedes Moreno. Their records in the American Army and their 
devotion to duty is in keeping with their background, of which 
we are all proud. Their records read like novels. 

You can carry out your aims and purposes because they fit into 
the very nature of American patriotism. So we see that by rea- 
son of our background and by reason of our characteristics we 
do make real Americans. 

You have a noble aim, but bear in mind that there are tremen- 
dous forces, local and foreign, which are working night and day 
to bring about the destruction of those ideals and traditions of 
this country which are so dear to you and to those who have the 
honor and privilege of being called American. 

Ever keep in mind the history of the country, the sacrifices made 
by those who made it possible for us to be free, and do not be 
taken in deed or mind by efforts to transplant foreign ideas into 
our system of government. We have plenty to do in the United 
States attending to our own business and protecting our heritage. 
Let us not involve ourselves in foreign quarrels. Let foreign goy- 
ernments have whatever system of government their subjects 
stand for, be it communist, fascist, or otherwise, as long as they 
do not try to instill their ideas into our people. 

The most important single fact today is the danger of our 
Nation being drawn into the titanic struggle that is now 
in Europe. This is real danger not only to those whose lives would 
be sacrificed but more important yet, danger to the institutions 
which we so revere, For the economic and social chaos that will 
follow in this wake of war will inevitably result in the sweeping 
away of our liberties and our institutions. 

To free ourselves, this Nation must cultivate new friends and 
new spheres for our activity. Our great President has led the 
way. The good-neighbor policy extends the arms of our great 
Nation on a basis of equality and friendship toward the Latin 
republics to the south. 

Destiny has fitted you with a background which can, if utilized, 
eer the success of Pan Americanism and the safety of our 

ation. 

You can use your background at every ty to hel 
out a good-will and friendly policy F 3 
south. They have more in common with us than the people of 
Europe or of the Orient. Let us take advantage of what God 
has given us in order to promote better understanding with the 
Latin countries of our continent. 

I am going to make a respectful suggestion to each and every 
one of you here. It has always been my contention that one of 
the reasons why some of our people do not enjoy all the rights 
and privileges of the Constitution has been the lack of education 
in the language of this country. In my opinion, the best thing 
that you can do in order to carry out your purposes is to devote 
time and effort to see that our children learn to speak the English 
language. You know what a handicap the lack of knowledge of 
the language of the country has been to yours and mine. I, for 
one, pray the good Lord to let me live long enough so that I 
may see the day when every child of the State which I have the 
en So represent in the Senate of the United States can speak 

glish. 

One more suggestion. You come from many States. I would 
like for each when he returns to his home to keep in mind the 
example which my State gives you. For many years, due in most 
cases to a lack of knowledge of the country and of the legal ma- 
chinery of its institutions, our people were slow to attain promi- 
nence in the field of government. Fortunately, with education 
and perfection in the language, our people are gradually 
a position in the leadership of the State, which by position they 
merit. After many years Santa Fe, the oldest capital in the entire 
United States, a city founded by the Spaniards, at last possesses a 
mayor who is a descendant of the people who founded it. He is 
young, progressive, and educated. I know that there are any num- 
ber like him in this organization. Please encourage them. 

I wish to reiterate that I feel confident that your aims can and 
will be attained. All you have to do to attain them is to be true 
Americans; that I know you are. 

May I say in closing that I have been delighted with my visit 
and with the reception given me. I hope that you have had a 
most pleasant and successful convention, and that at its termi- 
nation you proceed to your homes with your noble ideals more 
deeply imbedded in your hearts than ever. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 9 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


STATEMENT REGARDING OPPOSITION OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY TO THE AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM AND RADIO 
ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a statement re- 
garding the opposition of the Republican Party to the agri- 
cultural program of the present administration, together 
with an address delivered over the radio by Secretary Wal- 
lace, of the Department of Agriculture, on May 12, 1938, on 
the subject The Corn Program and What it Means to 


Congress. 
There being no objection, the matters were ordered to be 


printed in the Recor, as follows: 


simultaneously in the Congress 
fight will be pushed harder and harder until the election next 
November. 

Why is such an assault being made?. The national farm program 
is now in its sixth consecutive year. The program has been a 
success. Four million of the Nation’s farmers have been working 
together through the Triple A to protect themselves and their in- 
comes. The farm collapse of 1932 was stopped. In the 5 years 
from 1932 to 1937, the national farm cash income nearly doubled, 
Tising from 84,328,000, 000 to $8,600,000,000. That tremendous in- 
CERIS ag income is undeniable proof that the farm program 
worked, 

The doubling of farm income has been a vast gain for agriculture 
and a great help to the Nation. It has aided hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers to keep m of their farms. The big in- 
crease in farm buying power has kept factory wheels turning, pro- 
viding jobs for city workers. Even now in 1938, when there is a 
recession and indications are farm Income will be somewhat lower 
than in 1937, farm buying power is still strong because the farm 
program is strong. The hope of all the people and of businessmen 
in particular of soon resuming the national march toward pros- 
perity is bound up with prospects for continued success of the 
A. A. A. farm program. 

It is the continued effectiveness and not any shortcomings of 
the Roosevelt administration's farm program that has made the 
Republican Party heads desperate. The party managers know that 
the contrast between agricultural conditions now and the terrible 
Plight of farmers in 1932 is a glaring one. They know the whole 
country sees that contrast. They know that the farmers do not 
want to go back to those days when prices were so low they had 
to burn corn, when hogs sold for $2.50 a hundred, wheat was 30 
cents a bushel, and cotton 5 cents a pound. They want no more 
of those days of bankruptcy and destruction. 

The usefulness of the A. A. A. in rescuing agriculture from the 
predicament of 1932 has been a terrible shock to the habitual ex- 
ploiters of the farmer. Who are these exploiters? Leading the 
procession are the interests that in the past have made rich profits 
by controlling industrial production and prices, while the farmers 
with no control, took whatever they could get for farm products. 
The exploiters of agriculture also include the industrial and 
financial pets of the Republican tariff system, which for so long, 
forced farmers to buy dear in a protected market and sell cheap 
in an unprotected market. They include the grain gamblers, the 
speculators that made money out of the ups and downs of all the 
commodity markets, and the reactionary politicians who work hand 
in glove with them. 

These exploiters of agriculture are scared because the Triple A 
program is taking away some of their time-worn advantages over 
the farmer. They know that if the farmers can carry on their 
program for 2 or 3 more years, agriculture’s fight to establish a 
national farm policy that gives agriculture a square deal will be 
won. Once the farmers get their program firmly established, 
working well, and accepted by the country, the farmers will never 
give it up, and the country never will ask them to give it up. 
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But such a victory for agriculture would mean complete loss of 
the exploiters’ hold on the farmers’ pocketbook. 2 
So, the order has gone out from the Republican headquarters 
clique that the Roosevelt farm program must be destroyed now. 
The issuance of this order is a bitter disappointment to all 
Members of Congress who are sincerely devoted to the farmers’ 
welfare. High-minded and public-spirited Members of both 
of Congress, who have put principle above party, deplore 
and denounce the partisan assault on the farm program. 
Senator Norris, who has stood back of the farmers from the 


pport 
of by independent- 
thinking Members of Congress. relate grt 


But in spite of nonpartisan resistance, and in spite of warn- 
ings and appeals from some broad-minded Republican Members, 
the group in charge of headquarters has decreed that the farm 
program must go. Once that has been done, these G. O. P. in- 
siders no doubt mean to follow through if they succeed with the 
A. A. A. and wipe out the rest of the Roosevelt farm measures, 
including the Farm Security Administration's work in behalf of 
tenant farmers, the soil-conservation programms, the liberal lending 
that is done at low interest rates by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, the rural-electrification projects, the crop-insurance plan, etc. 
Some people may think it absurd to suppose that the Republicans 
could win a fight so unjustifiable as this, But remember that the 
Republican efforts to destroy the farm program scored a great 
victory in 1936. Attacks on the legality of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act were supported by the Supreme Court. In the 
Hoosac Mills decision on January 6, 1936, the Court ‘knocked out 
the A. A. A. program. 

The result of that victory is the present predicament of agri- 
culture. Farm surpluses now are mounting and farm are 
falling. The situation is serious, and we all know how it came 
about. Just as they are doing now, the interests back of the Re- 
publican Party leadership started a general assault on the Triple A 
farm program in 1934 and 1935. They attacked the program in 
Congress. They tried to stir up farm revolts. They got the help 
of the Liberty League and set up in the league offices an outfit 
called the Farmers’ Independence Council to fight the farm pro- 
gram. Rebuffed by the farmers and defeated in Congress, the in- 
terests fighting the program turned to the courts. In 1935 the 
lower courts unloosed a flood of injunctions tying up the process- 
ing taxes that were needed to finance the program. Finally the 
Supreme Court with the Hoosac Mills decision knocked out the 
program entirely. The Republican Party must share the respon- 
sibility for what happened in the courts. The attack was partisan. 
It was conceived, started, and carried through by men who were 
and had long been identified closely with the dominant forces tn 
"the Republican The arguments were the same made in 
Congress by Republicans in 1934 and 1935, and the same as the 
arguments now being bt out by the Republican National Com- 
mittee. The fight that led to destruction of the Roosevelt farm 
program by the Supreme Court in 1936 was a Republican fight 
from start to finish. And now, with every drop in the wheat or 
corn or cotton market, the Supreme Court decision in the Hoosac 
case comes that much nearer home to roost. 

The Supreme Court decision took from the farmers the plans 
they had worked out for handling surpluses. Those plans have 
not yet quite been replaced under the new farm act that Congress 
passed last spring. The farmers have not got their new program 
into full operation. So there are big surpluses on hand and farm 
prices are going down. The farmers are now paying 1 
for the Hoosac Mills decision, and the Republican Party want 
to cash in on the opportunity that is given them by the serious 
situation resulting from the Supreme Court decision In the A. A. A. 
case. Now is the time for the G. O. P. to strike. Now, before the 
farmers get started again with the new farm act that Congress 
passed to undo the damage of the Hoosac Mills decision. The Re- 
publicans know that if they are to alienate the farmers from the 
new act, they must do it quickly before the benefits of the new 

become wholly apparent. The Republican campaign 
the farm program must win now or never. 

Several steps have already been taken in the general offensive 


of the Republicans. 

picked out to head up the G. O. P. “brain 
trust.” His job is to dig up statistics, interpret or explain away 
facts, and make the G. O. P. attack on the farm and other pro- 
grams of the administration look respectable. 

The next thing was to stir up something to look like a farm 
revolt in the agricultural States. 

Members of Congress do not have to take the word of any in- 
terested person for the political nature of the recent so-called 
“farm revolt” in the Corn Belt. A news report to that great and 
independent newspaper, the New York Times, gives us information 


from an absolutely unbiased source. I quote an entire teh 
from Omaha, written by Roland M. Jones, to the New York 
on May 15, 1938: 
“The farmer revolt against the A. A. A. represented as 
the Corn Belt arrived in Nebraska this week,” the Times dispatch 


said. “But it has not swept, does not show any likelihood of sweep- 
ing, and looks less like a revolt than like an old-fashioned hand- 
picked political caucus. 

As a matter of fact, Triple A representatives and Farm Bureau 
leaders assert that it is town-bred rather than farm-bred; that it 
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is politically motivated, narrowly localized, no more than a pin- 
prick as far as its influence on carrying out the farm program is 
concerned, and accorded publicity entirely out of proportion to its 
real significance. 

“No trace of the movement appears in Iowa, the heart and soul of 
the Corn Belt,” the Times reported. “In Nebraska, it is a revival 
of the effort to stir up protest of last winter against compulsory 
farm legislation, an effort that attracted only scattered and ephem- 
eral interest. 

“Promoter of this, as of the earlier attempt, is George Heinke, 
not a farmer but a lawyer and a Republican candidate for Congress. 
His chief aide is Carl Tefft, a Republican county chairman. 

“This political movement, which would be a revolt against the 
Farm Act if there were any strength in it, should not be confused 
with complaints which have arisen from farmers who want to co- 

te with the A. A. A. against application of some of the details 
of the farm posean, 

“Chief of these complaints arises from the delay in adoption of 
the Farm Act and getting it in operation, Before it was possible 
to assign acreage allotments to individual farmers they had already 
done a great deal of planting of fall and early spring grain. Many 
found that even though they planted no more than their corn allot- 
ments they would be planted to other soil-depleting crops to such 
an extent as in some cases to wipe out their benefit payments for 
cooperation. 

“Farmers objected that they honestly meant to cooperate and had 
overplanted through ignorance and the lack of any guide. This 
objection was so widespread that the Secretary of Agriculture took 
notice of it, and word came this week of a modification to the 
extent that deductions from base benefits for overplanting such 
crops are to be only five-eighths of the schedule originally an- 
nounced. This, it is believed, will still much of the complaint. 
There were some objections to individual corn-acreage allotments, 
but fewer than were expected.” 

There in that dispatch to the New York Times is exposed the 
brazen political character of the so-called “revolt” among farmers 
of Tilinois and other corn States. 

The next move of the Republican Party headquarters was to let 
loose a blast against the farm program in Congress. 

A Republican Member from a Corn Belt State made the assault. 

I don’t have time for a complete analysis of this attack. I will 
quote a few typical sentences. They will be enough. 

“The new law,” he said, “has the appearance of a first-class 
criminal statute.” The fact is that there is not a single criminal 
provision applying to farmers in the new farm act. The penalties 
are mere civil liabilities and are collectible only by civil action. 

“The control features of the new law for American farmers,” he 
said, “were dictated by the Secretary of Agriculture and demanded 
by him from a misinformed but well-intentioned Congress.” The 
fact is that the Secretary of Agriculture wanted to make the con- 
trol features more moderate and less restrictive. His letter to 
Senators James J. Pore and GEORGE McGILL, dated December 1, 
1937, and printed on page 724 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
December 2, said: “But in the long run the farm program is most 
likely to work if the use of extreme measures is confined to emer- 
gencies and if the methods ordinarily employed are moderate. It 
has always been my thought that marketing quotas should not be 
used unless and until the ever-normal granary was running over, 
and then only if approved by a two-thirds vote in a referendum.” 

This Corn Belt Congressman continued: “Now for a permanent 
farm law; we have the new streamline. model with its compulsory 
control and the Secretary of Agriculture at the Wheel. 
But every Member of Congress knows that, so far as any “com- 
pulsion” is concerned, the farmers and not the Secretary are in 
control. A two-thirds vote of farmers in a referendum puts the 
provisions to work. If there is any compulsion in the act it is 
compulsion by an overwhelming majority of the farmers. 

He spoke of the “Nation-wide revolt of millions of farmers in the 
past 60 days.” The New York Times articles which I have already 
quoted exposed the political nature of that revolt and made clear 
that he was not talking about an existing revolt. What he was try- 
ing to do was to stampede the farmers against the program and so 
create & revolt. 

He described this synthetic revolt as a general “uprising against 
compulsory control * +" But the facts are that there is noth- 
ing whatever compulsory about the corn program except the mar- 
keting quotas, which are not now in effect, and could not go into 
effect next fall unless there should be a supply of 2,800,000,000 
bushels of corn. The purpose of the voluntary acreage allotments 
is to avoid such a corn supply. In promoting a revolt against these 
voluntary acreage allotments the Republicans are increasing the 
chances that the compulsory provisions of the bill will be needed 
on corn next fall. 

He charged that the Department of Agriculture dispatched “sev- 
eral secret-service operatives to attend the Macomb meeting.” The 
Department assures me otherwise; that a member of the Illinois 
State Agricultural Conservation Committee and an A. A. A. regional 
representative attended, but that there is nothing whatever to the 
report that several secret-service operatives were sent. 

He tried to convince the farmers and the people of the country 
that Secretary Wallace and his assistants in the Triple A had acted 
toward farmers in an overbearing and dictatorial manner. Over 
and over again he accused the Secretary of “cracking down” on the 
farmers, and implied that they were being treated like “puppets” 
and like “pawns” in carrying out the farm p These are grave 
accusations to make against a Cabinet officer, but this Republican 
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Congressman brought no facts or evidence of any kind to sustain 

them, relying on mere newspaper came and reports, which turned 

out to be misquotations and would not have proved his 
even if they were true. 

As to the justification for all such charges the facts speak for 
themselves. 

On May 12, Wallace made a radio talk on a Nation- 
wide hook-up about the farm program. He addressed himself 
to the Corn Belt farmers, to consumers, and to businessmen. He 
told what seemed to him to be the interests of each group in the 
successful outcome of the farm p I am going to append 
the entire text of that speech at the close of these remarks, so 
that everyone can see for himself exactly what the Secretary's 
attitude actually is. It is impossible to find anywhere any more 
kindly, moderate, or enlightening statement on the farm problem. 
The tone and context of the Secretary’s speech completely and 
finally refute the accusations that have been made. i 

In order that all may understand exactly what I am talking 
about let me describe the farm program provided for the Corn 
Belt under the new Farm Act. You have heard a lot about the 
complexity of this plan, but actually its outlines are very simple. 
Its basic purpose is to lift and stabilize prices of corn and live- 
stock to which corn is fed by stabilizing corn supplies. This is 
accomplished through three steps. They are: i 


rest, which makes up the storage quota, is stored on the 
farm. Loans are available to farmers on this stored corn. In 
a 99 ee corn 3 nae pa the market until a need for it 

evelops, prices 5 e farmers esca; from danger 
Toten 2 them. a = í 

o sensatio: descriptions of the farm program have been 
put out. One is a picture of millions of farmers refusing to par- 
ticipate in a program which demands so much from them in 
the way of soil conservation and acreage adjustment that they 
could not afford to take part. The other picture is also familiar, 
but it is much different. This is a picture of the Government 
handing out millions of dollars to farmers for doing nothing. 
This is the picture painted by another Republican Member, who 
denounced the Department of Agriculture for paying out money, 
to farmers without asking or requiring them to do anything what- 
ever to earn the payments, So the Farm Act is simultaneously 
attacked by the Republicans on grounds which are absolutely 
contradictory, and which, therefore, prove each other to be false. 

Another move in the Republican’s campaign against the farm 
program is their effort to make people think that the program 
has caused the country to be flooded by imports of farm products 
TAA oiner countries, 

e facts are that there are virtually no imports whatever of 
the farm products that the Republicans do so 5 5055 talking about. 
The Republicans are trying to deceive the people by harking back 
to the imports that came in in 1937 due to the great drought of 
1936. In 1937, due to that drought, the imports of corn totaled 
86,337,248 bushels. The imports of wheat totaled 8,683,958 bushels 
in that year. But the effects of the dro ht are wearing off 
and the imports that the Republicans are about now no 
longer exist. In recent mon imports of corn and wheat have 
shrunk to a mere dribble. In April, the last month for which 
reports are available, total imports of all wheat into the United 
States for domestic consumption for all purposes—seed, feed, or 
flour—have totaled only 1,000 bushels. This is the product of 
less than 100 acres of average wheat land. In that same month 
imports of corn have totaled only 55,000 bushels—the crop of 
about 22 fair-sized Corn Belt farms. 

The standpat clique at Republican headquarters is out to de- 
stroy the Hull reciprocal trade-agreements program. That is the 
Republicans real purpose in agitating about imports under the 
farm program, They want to put the tariff system back in the 
hands of the high-tariff monopolists who wrote the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act of 1930. 

That act destroyed the United States farmers’ export market and 
paved the way for the disastrous farm-price collapse of 1932. 

The Hull reciprocal-tariff trade-agreements program is beginning 
now to bring those lost export markets back to the American 
farmer. Right now when surpluses are threatening and export 
outlets are needed, why don't the Republicans tell the facts about 
the great and encouraging increases in exports that the reciprocal- 
trade agreements are bringing? Why don’t they admit the truth 
that the exports of farm products have become many, many 
times more important to the farmers than the few imports that 
are dribbling in? 

In the month of April alone we exported 20,000,000 bushels of 
corn. This was 363 times the amount of the corn imports. The 
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exports of wheat in that month totaled 8,000,000 bushels. This 


was eight thousand times the amount of the imports. Our im- 
ports of Egyptian cotton for special uses from August 1, 1932, to 
April 30, 1938, were 35,000 bales, or two-tenths of 1 percent of our 
average yearly exports. 

Our farm imports generally are declining, and our exports are 
growing. Dairy imports are at a low ebb. Cattle imports for this 
year are well under the 1937 level. We are exporting four times 
as much pork as we are importing. 

Our farmers desperately need more export outlets abroad, not 
fewer outlets. The basis of the Hull trade-agreements policy is 
more liberal trade arrangements between nations, with the more 
peaceful military relationships that go along with them. But if 
the Republicans should succeed in cutting off all imports, that 
would also cut off all exports. The farmers’ hope of export outlets 
would be gone, The high tariff industrialists would again be in 
the saddle. International trade would again be destroyed just 
as it was after 1930 by the Smoot-Hawley Act. The loss of tre- 
mendously valuable export outlets just when the farmers need 
them most would be the result. That would mean another tariff 
disaster to agriculture. 

The final step in Republican strategy is an attempt to prejudice 
city consumers against the Roosevelt agricultural program. This 
is done by spreading high-powered publicity attacking the pro- 
gram on the grounds of “scarcity.” 

What are the real facts about the “scarcity” argument? The 
farmers of the Nation in 1937 produced the greatest supply of 
farm commodities of all time. The production of the 53 major 
crops in 1937 was actually the largest ever recorded, to 
statistics of the Department of Agriculture. Added to that, the 
farmers in 1938 are again producing big crops. Moreover, the 
ever-normal granary farm program that is set up under the new 
Farm Act is a program of abundance. It is a p to assure 
plenty for the consumers by storing up the big crops of the good 
years to be used when crops fail in the drought years. 

In other words, the attempt of the Republicans to prejudice 
city people against the farm program is based entirely on accusa- 
tions that are false and groundless. 

To make that point absolutely clear, let us look at the facts, 
once more. In 1937, farmers grew the largest wheat crop in 6 
years, a crop of 874,000,000 bushels. This takes care of all domes- 
tic million sales, all exports, and leaves a 200,000,000-bushel 
carry-over besides. We had the largest cotton crop in the Na- 
tion’s history, nearly 19,000,000 bales. We had the largest corn 
crop since 1932, The 1937 crops of fruits, vegetables, and poultry 
products set new records. 

These facts cannot be denied by anyone. In the face of them, 
the Republican accusation of “scarcity” is a criminal libel against 
the farming people of the United States. If a policy of scarcity is 
being pursued anywhere, it is not by farmers. It is rather in the 
factories of the most monopolistic industries—industries whose 
head officials have taken the lead in attacking farm programs 
and in supporting the Republican clique in that attack. If there 
is a policy of scarcity anywhere, it is this industrial policy of hold- 
ing up prices by reducing production and putting thousands of 
city workers out of their jobs in order to do it. The resulting 

in consumer buying power has penalized farmers right 
at a time when they are producing most plentifully. This loss of 
consumer income is a big factor in declining farm prices, espe- 
cially prices of dairy and meat products. 

The real evil of scarcity is in the big monopolistic industries, not 
on the farms. The ring that dominates the Republican Party does 
not want the Government to do anything about that scarcity. It 
does not support the Government’s reemployment program. It 
does not back up the administration's wage and hour legislation. 
It is against the social-security program. It has fought every step 
of the administration’s plans to put buying power in poor people's 
hands so that they could buy more. The essence of the Republi- 
can Party policy in all these matters is for the Government to 
keep its hands off, and do nothing. 

The Republican high command's effort to destroy the farmers’ 
program is part and parcel of this hands-off, do-nothing policy. 
The fight to scuttle the farm program will go on. It will wax 
more and more furious as election day nears. 

Why is such a war being waged on the farm program? Is it to 
the end that the conditions of farmers would be better or that 
protection of their prices and income would be improved by de- 
feat of the farm plan? No; that would not be the result. The 
result of a Republican victory over the farm program would be to 
take away from the farmers all hope of protecting farm prices. It 
would be to deprive them of any chance to safeguard their farm 
incomes. 

Would the result be to give farmers equality with industry in 
meeting their problems of production? No; that would not be 
the result. The result would be to leave to the industrial monop- 
olists the exclusive privilege of controlling production. As for 
the farmers, they would be swamped by destructive and overwhelm- 
ing surpluses because all chance to manage their farm production 
would be taken away from them. 

Would the result be to give the farmers tariff ty with in- 
dustry? No; that would not be the result. The result would be 
to turn back once more the domination of the tariff system to the 
high-tariff monopolists who ran the Government and ruined the 
farmers in the Republican days under the banner of the Smoot- 
‘Hawley Tariff Act. 
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Would the result be to rebuild the soil resources and protect the 
food supply of the Nation? No; it would be to return to the old 
destruction and exploitation of soil that result from the cutthroat 
competition among farmers in the sale of soil fertility at bank- 
ruptcy prices. The result would be to jeopardize the consumers’ 
food supplies now and in the future. Instead of building up an 
ever-normal granary of food supplies to stabilize prices and pro- 
tect consumers in years of drought the objective would be to go 
back to the old cycles of extreme surpluses and scarcity and ex- 
treme highs and lows of prices. 

Would the result be the functioning of the marketing system in 
the maximum service to the general welfare, and in ways that are 
properly divorced from politics? No; that would not be the effect of 
a victory in this Republican assault. The result would be to re- 
turn the domination of the Nation’s food supplies to the grain 
gamblers and the food speculators. It would be to fasten this 
domination upon the country through the medium of campaign 
contributions to the Republican war chest. 

Let me describe again the stake in this fight. 

First of all, the income of agriculture. Without a farm pro- 
gram to protect them, the men and women who till the soil would 
soon be swamped with overwhelming surpluses once more. Their 
prices would be driven down and down as in 1932. There would 
be no corn loans and no wheat or cotton loans to prevent the col- 
lapse of prices. There would be no acreage allotments to protect 
the farmers from being engulfed by tremendous and destructive 
oversupplies. The payments that Congress has voted to help 
farmers cooperate, to offset the discrimination of the tariff, and 
help agriculture meet serious price situations would be taken away. 

If the Republicans should win, there would be no marketing 
quotas and no crop insurance. That would mean no ever-normal 
granary to protect consumers the ravages of drought. 
There would be no storage program to help farmers and city people 
fa gu the surpluses of big crop years for use in years of crop 

ure. 

The purpose of the tight little group of extreme reactionaries 
now in command of the Republican Party is to knock out the 
farm program and go back to the old familiar succession of price 
boom and collapse—back to the days when the farmer was at 
the mercy of the speculator—back to the bitter experience of 
5-cent cotton, 12-cent corn, and 30-cent wheat—back to the 
ruthless waste of soil resources in producing farm products that 
cannot reach consumers because the markets are glutted and the 
prices are low—back to the breadlines and the joblessness of the 
people sent away by factories that close their doors when the 
farmers stop buying the things they manufacture. The Re- 
publicans’ attack on the farm program, whether the party lead- 
ers mean to do that or not, would send the country into a tail- 
spin of depression as bad as that of 1932. 

In concluding, I want to quote one paragraph from a statement 
that President Roosevelt made on the day he signed the new 
Farm Act, February 16, 1938. The statement was a true descrip- 
tion of the new act by the administrative head of the Nation, and 
the paragraph I want to quote reads as follows: 

“Your Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 represents the win- 
ning of one more battle for an underlying farm policy that will 
endure. Therefore it is historic legislation. It is not perfection, 
but it is the constructive product of the able and sincere work 
of many men. I believe the overwhelming majority of the people 
will commend Members of Congress and others who have devoted 
themselves to the making of this law. As we go ahead under the 
new act let us resolve to make it an effective instrument to serve 
the welfare of agriculture and all our people.” 

In the end the people will follow President Roosevelt. They will 
not follow the head of the Republican They will not be 
swayed by the high-powered publicity the Republicans put out. 
The farmers and the entire Nation will want to keep the farm 
program that the President and Congress have given them. They 
will want it to go on building up the soil, to go on 
the income of farmers, and to safeguard the supplies of con- 
sumers. As Secretary Wallace has said, they will want it to help 
the Nation resume its progress toward prosperity. 


Rapiro TALK BY Henry A. WALLACE, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, OVER 
AN N. B. C. NETWORK, WASHINGTON, D. C., THURSDAY, Mar 12, 1938 


THE CORN PROGRAM AND WHAT IT MEANS TO BUSINESS 


For 2 weeks or more middle western farmers have been planting 
corn. Each man has been deciding for himself whether he will take 
part in the Triple A farm program. Tonight I want to talk to the 
farmers who still are trying to make up their minds about the pro- 

and to the city people who will be affected by what they do. 
It is im t that everyone know what is likely to happen if the 
Corn t farmers back their program and what may happen if they 
do not. The businessmen, laborers, and consumers who live in the 
cities have a big stake in the farmers’ decision. One reason is that 
almost all are feeling the effects of the business decline. The coun- 
try needs a strong, safe anchor that will keep it from being swept 
down the stream of deflation as it was in 1932. It needs to keep its 
engines working so as to be able to pull back upstream to recovery. 
The farm program can provide both a strong, safe anchor and at 
least one important engine of recovery. 

Five years ago today President Roosevelt the Agricul- 


signed first 
tural Adjustment Act. And just 85 days have passed since the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 became a law, 


Under the new farm act, every farm in the 566 counties where 
gro ercially has a corn acreage allotment. This is 
the farm's share in the national volume of corn production that will 


The sober fact is that, with ordinary weather and no farm pro- 
surplus might go up to the highest in history. 
a of painfully low corn prices. The 
break of livestock values that always follows a corn price collapse 
be just around the corner. 
For the sake of the consumer, we are glad that the ever-normal 
granary for corn is now full. But in order that the ever-normal 
granary may prove to be a ent benefit to consumers, it is 
show their ability to control the overflow. 
Formerly, the farmers were helpless to protect themselves when 
les piled up, and business and industry had to 
But the new farm act gives the farmers a 
ce to carry out a cooperative program. If will only 
cooperate with each other and with the Government, they can 
control the overflow and protect the soil, the consumer, and their 


Every Corn Belt farmer decides for himself whether or not he 
will take part. If he does takes part and plants his crops in line 
‘wih his allotment, the farmer can assure himself definite pay- 
ments. He can assure himself that he will avoid the waste of 
soll that comes from producing soil-depleting crops that are not 
needed. The payment to the farmer is intended to make up for 
his sacrifice in adjusting his acreage. If the farmer thinks he 
cannot keep within his allotment, he will still be eligible to 
receive some payment if he does not exceed his allotment too 
much. Taking part in the program is a good business proposition 
for him as an individual as well as for the Corn Belt and the 
whole 


Corn Belt leaders with the best interests of the farmer at heart 
are doing all they can to call the farmers’ attention to the facts. 
‘They think the facts demand full cooperation in the program. An 
editorial entitled “Corn Crisis,” printed in the Prairie Farmer on 
April , Shows how they feel. I want to quote from that 
editorial. 
the corn-acreage-ad- 


just words in the wind. Before the farmers of the Corn Belt is 

a very specific and definite situation, a turning point which may 

have consequences for years to come. * * * 

“The cribs of the Corn Belt are full,” the editorial continues. “If 
should be a heavy crop this year, on top of the present carry- 

over, it would normally be expected, under the old-time rule of 


ight 
started, with no corn loans, no orderly marketing, the possibility of 
those same ‘feast and famine’ conditions which have put farmers 
in a hot spot so many times before. * + + 
“e © * Here in the Corn Belt we have been talking, making 


speeches, writing protests, demanding, year after year, that some- 


to 
in the ashcan, fire the doctor, and expect another relapse?” 
‘That is the end of the quotation. 


The Farmer’s editorial clearly describes the problem now 
facing the Corn Belt. It is so serious that petty and political con- 


siderations might well be set aside to make possible the most wide- 


take part 
referendum next fall on the morë rigorous “marketing 
quota” provisions for corn. Farther south the cotton and tobacco 
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farmers are now using the “marketing quotas.” They voted for 
these quotas to meet surplus conditions which in the Corn Belt 
have been averted by the two great droughts. The problem of these 
southern farmers has been and is extremely difficult because the 
total supplies of their crops are so large. They have met very cou- 
rageously problems more serious than anything the Corn Belt has 
faced in the last 4 years. So far as the corn program is concerned, 
the greater the cipation now the less likelihood there will be 
of a vote on marketing quotas next fall. If the critics of marketing 
quotas really were as anxious as we are to avoid a situation which 
will make their use necessary, these critics would be urging, not 
opposing, voluntary cooperation at this time. 

Where would the course by these Old Deal its of 
the farm program really lead? I want to go on record on that right 
now. In my opinion, their course, if followed, would lead the 
farmers back to a disaster like that of 1932. 

But no one is pretending that carrying out the farm program is 
a bed of roses. This program does not eliminate the problem but 
deals with it in a systematic way. That is where the acreage allot- 
ments come in. A large reserve has been built up for the ever- 
normal granary, and the allotments are the best way that has 
been worked out to keep an overflow from swamping the farmer. 
It is a short time since the act was passed, and it is not surprising 
that there are injustices in some of the allotments. But in the 
main the farmers’ committees have worked hard on them and 
have done a good, honest job. Many committeemen are still work- 
ing against time to fron out any mistakes that remain. In my 
opinion, the program deserves support; and if farmers and com- 
eee have a spirit of give and take, it can be of enormous 

ue. 

Now, I want to emphasize especially what this program means 
to businessmen, professional people, and factory and office workers 
in the cities and towns. 

To businessmen, I would point out that, so far as farm purchas- 


pportunity to protect themselves against 
controlled deflation like that of 1932. Under the act certain con- 
tingencies are to be met with positive steps that are provided for 
in advance. Without an effective farm program, the farm situa- 
tion could easily be a drag on business. But with an effective farm 
program, the farmers can do their share to bring recovery. 

After all, what the people of the United States really want is 
to have an abundance of needed goods produced on the farm and 
in the factory and to have these goods distributed to the people who 
need them. No one wants scarcity, and least of all the farmers. 
And yet the farmers wonder why on earth they should be accused 
of scarcity. They know that last year their production of the 55 
leading crops was 6 percent greater than ever before in the history 
of the United States. At the present moment they know that if 

weather continues only their own efforts, in cooperation 
with each other and with the Government, will keep them from 
being swamped by a wasteful and devastating overproduction once 
more. 

But as they look around they see that there is scarcity. Alth 
farm production is up, nonfarm production is a third less than a 
year ago. In the last year farm prices have fallen 25 percent, while 
nonfarm prices have fallen only 4 percent. City scarcity has been 
brought about by closed factory doors and smokeless factory chim- 
neys, by the idleness of factory workers who have lost their jobs. 
The farmers realize the average businessman can't help 
employment when his markets collapse. But they wonder why the 
businessmen and the labor leaders do not work out cooperative 
arrangements among themselves—calling on the Government for 
such sid as they need—to assure balanced abundance of production. 

The farm policies are abundance policies, and the farmers call 
on the city people to join with them in bringing about that bal- 
anced production and distribution which mean abundance for all. 
Let us rejoice in our abundance and work in sensible fashion to 
make it a and not a curse. 

And meantime the farmers ask both business and labor for 
whoiehearted support to help them succeed with the program that 
is their contribution toward good business for the Nation. 


Activities of the Federal Communications 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


| CORRESPONDENCE WITH HON. FRANE R. McNINCH 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I insert the following correspondence I 
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have exchanged with the Honorable Frank R. MeNinch, 
Chairman, Federal Communications Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, this correspondence fully substantiates the 
talk, to put it mildly, of the probability of the radio monop- 
oly being directly represented in the membership of the 
Federal Communications Commission itself. 

As is shown in my letter to Chairman MeNinch, I deemed 

it proper, before making my presentation to the Rules Com- 
mittee, to ask directly of the Commission itself the accu- 
racy or inaccuracy of this serious indictment of those 
members of the Commission, supposedly serving the public 
interest, but who are suspected and talked about as in 
reality serving private vested interests. 
My letter of inquiry, it will be noted, refers specifically to 
the comment “that Commissioner Sykes is credited with hav- 
ing a very wholesome interest in the affairs of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Co.” and, further, “I am told that Commis- 
sioner Brown is credited with being interested in the suc- 
cess of the National Broadcasting Co.” 

Chairman McNinch, in his reply, states that he had 
read my letter to the Commission. It will be noted in the 
reply of Chairman McNinch to my inquiry that the Com- 
mission very carefully refrain from commenting on my re- 
quest as to whether or not it was true that Commissioners 
Sykes and Brown were regarded as being interested in the 
radio monopoly, namely, the Columbia Broadcasting Co. 
and the National Broadcasting Co. 

This correspondence and the failure of the Chairman of 
the Commission to deny the interest which these two mem- 
bers of the Commission are credited with having in the bene- 
ficiaries of the Commission’s gratuities naturally warrants 
some inquiry on the part of the House. 

Since the demand for a congressional investigation of the 
radio monopoly was first presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by my brother, the late Congressman William P. 
Connery, Jr., some Members of the House have asked who 
these radio lobbyists are. Personally, I am not acquainted, 
so far as I know, with any radio lobbyists. It is common 
knowledge that those who seek radio stations for their own 
communities, stations which are independent of the net- 
works, and who are dependent for their success on cases 
presented by lawyers not specializing in radio practice, have 
a hard and too often an unsuccessful row to hoe. 

Realizing the keen interest which my brother had in elim- 
inating this radio monopoly, this instrument which has such 
tremendous power in the molding of public opinion, I have 
made some inquiries as to who may constitute the small 
element who are credited with having an intimate relation- 
ship with members of the Commission. 

I note from a study of this Commission’s activities that 
those attorneys having a very successful radio practice, or 
many of them, are former officials of, or attorneys of, this 
Commission and its predecessor. In fact, the former general 
counsels, all three of them, appear often and quite success- 
fully for their clients before this Commission, which they 
have served as general counsel. The present influence which 
these former officials and employees of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission haye with those officials and em- 
ployees still in the employ of the Commission, and the help 
that these former officials and former employees of the Com- 
mission receive from their former associates, to my mind, 
would, if thoroughly investigated, bring forth a condition to 
which, in comparison, Teapot Dome would fade into in- 
significance. 

As an indication that Chairman McNinch is conversant 
with this underhanded influence and pressure, I might 
note that Chairman McNinch himself, since he was ap- 
pointed to the Commission, has called for a listing of all 
persons who call or telephone in the interest of any pending 
application. 

As further evidence of the unsavory conditions which are 
believed to exist in this Commission, it is worth noting that 
Chairman MeNinch was apparently unwilling to accept the 
legal advice of the legal division of this Commission, I note 
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that he brought into the Commission two attorneys to advise 
him rather than be dependent upon the advice of a legal 
staff which costs the Government some $300,000 a year. 

The Rules Committee has before it, presented by Members 
of Congress, evidence which shows that the moneys of this 
radio monopoly have been used to corrupt elected representa- 
tives of the people, judicial officials of our Government, that 
trafficking in licenses exists with the knowledge and approval 
of the present Commission, and that the present Commission 
is unable or unwilling to penalize those radio stations which 
broadcast programs which are indecent, obscene, profane, 
or obnoxious to the American people. 

I sincerely trust, Mr. Speaker, that the Rules Committee 
will soon bring forth the resolution presented by my brother, 
the late William P. Connery, Jr., calling for a congressional 
investigation of the radio monopoly. 


Aprit 30, 1938. 
Hon. FRANK R. MCNINCH, 
Chairman, Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR, CHAIRMAN: Some time ago newspapers carried the 
story that under your regime the Federal Communications Com- 
mission would live in a “glass house” and its actions and attitude 
on Official matters would be available to all interested parties. 

As you know, I am keenly interested in the activities of your 
Commission. However, I believe it only fair to ask for official 
verification of comment pertaining to the activities of your Com- 
mission before making public comment thereon. For that reason 
I would like a definite statement as to the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of the following: 

It is my understanding that the Columbia Broadcasting Co. has 
asked your Commission for the approval of a lease of a station in 
or near San Francisco, which lease in substance covers a period 
including the options of some 12 or 15 years, at a rental wherein 
the present owner would derive a handsome yearly income simply 
and solely because the present owner happens to be a franchise 
holder, which franchise is issued for a period of 6 months and 
which the law specifically prohibits issuing in excess of 3 years. 

Further, that Commissioner Sykes, who is credited with having 
very wholesome interests in the affairs of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Co., sought to prevail upon your Commission to approve this 
arg 1 his views were rejected by a vote, tentative or otherwise, 

6 tol. 

That despite this action of your Commission, it is understood 
that trades are expected to be made wherein some members of your 
Commission, interested in other matters before your Commission, 
are expected to change their views in return for Commissioner 
Sykes’ support of matters in which they have an interest. 

As evidence of this, I am told that Commissioner Brown, credited 
with being interested in the success of the National Broadcasting 
Co., having voted against approving this lease to the Columbia 
Broadcasting Co., sought the approval of the Commission for an 
increase in power to a National Broad station located in 
California and was not successful, but he did have the support 
of Commissioner Sykes. 

As Commissioner Brown and Commissioner Sykes for years con- 
stituted a majority of the division in charge of issuing broad- 
casting licenses, this situation is of considerable interest. 

I would greatly appreciate, if you deem it advisable, your letting 
me know if the facts herein set forth are correct or incorrect. 

Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE J. Connery, M. O. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1938. 
Hon. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN CONNERY: AS indicated to you in my let- 
ter of May 7, I have deferred answering your letter of April 30 
until I could consult all members of the Communications Commis- 
sion in to certain statements in your letter. 

I read your letter to the Commission at its regular broadcast 
meeting on May 11, all members being present except Commissioner 
Case, whom I had consulted personally theretofore. Every member 
of the Commission stated that he had neither heard nor read of any 
discussion of the vote on the Columbia Broadcasting System case 
or the National Broadcasting Co. case, to which you referred, except 
at the regular Commission case conferences, at which these cases, 
along with other cases, were considered and discussed. 

I particularly inquired as to whether any member of the Com- 
mission had heard of or knew of any effort on the part of any 
member of the Commission to persuade any other member to 
change whatever may have been his vote on these cases or to 
trade votes on them in exchange for votes on any other case. All 
members of the Commission said they knew of no such discussion 
nor had they heard of any effort to have any member change his 
vote nor of any proposed trade in votes, 

From this it appears, as you will see, that information upon 
which were based the statements made in your letter was utterly 
without foundation. 
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As to your request for a statement as to the votes on the cases in 
question, I beg to advise you that, because of a unanimous agree- 
ment among the Commissioners to the effect that votes on cases 
before the Commission would not be made public until the opinion 
in a particular case was written and filed with the Secretary, and 
thus made available to the public, I could not nor could any other 
member of the Commission honorably give you information as to 
how any one or all members of the Commission may have voted 
on a case prior to the publication of the opinion in such case. 


Sincerely yours, 
Frank R. McNuycu, Chairman, 


In view of the interest of many Members in the pending 
investigation of the radio monopoly, the following excerpts 
from an article on radio investigation will be of interest to 


By John T, Flynn 


the stage of being direct and definite charges. 
PPP 


old commissions of the Hoover or Coolidge days, when the New 
Deal came into power the Congresses of 1933 and 1935 would have 
pounced on them with both feet. 

In the case of the Communications Commission one serious 


going 


‘prosecution. 
But these coming on top of all the other cherges 
n going to make further avoidance of an investiga- 


The Commission is charged with having been concerned wholly 
with the traffic in radio-broadcast licenses, as the . quarrels 
between radio companies, and the scramble for licenses instead 
= devoting itself to the great business of guiding the development 

broadcasting in the panics interest. In fact it is said that each 
91 the big bri chains have their special representatives in 
the Commission. 


The manner in which pressure has been brought to bear on the 
Commission by pacans Senators, and persons even higher in 
the Government service has been a widely discussed scandal in 

Washington for over a year. 

It would be interesting to know what power stops the investiga- 
tion. In the House the subject has been kept off the floor by the 
* Rules Committee. Who keeps the Rules Committee from acting? 

Before Congress adjourns it should, in the interest of the public 
and for its own sake, name a committee with full power to probe 
every feature of the work of the Communications Commission. 


New Yorg.—The effort to bring about an 3 of the 
Federal Communications Commission is again up in Congress. For 
2 years now Congressmen ranging all the way from New Deal 
stalwarts to New England conservative Republicans have been 
demanding an investigation of this Commission. But always some 

power, somewhere, blocks the investigation. 

Who is doing the blocking? Threé men only can answer that 
question, They ought to be asked. They are Speaker BANKHEAD, 
Majority Leader RAYBURN, and chairman of the Rules Committee, 
JOHN O'Connor. 

There is not in Washington now and there perhaps has never 
been a commission which was a more grotesque travesty on Gov- 
ernment regulation than the Communications Commission. One 
of its own members has roundly denounced it. Over a year ago 
its chairman made grave accusations against another one of its 
members. Washington, seethes with rumors about its activities. 
It controls one of the most delicate and important forces in this 
country—the whole realm of interstate communications, covering 
telephone, telegraph, and radio. That Congress should refuse to 


charg 
1. eee eee ee abuses to creep 
into the business of licensing radio broadcasting stations and 
the transfer of licenses. 
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2. That „„ mmm 
troublesome minority. 

3. That it has busied itself with the petty traffic in licenses 
and mere commercial elements of the industry while ignoring 
completely the many grave matters of policy which the State 
must settle as a basis for a sound regulation of programs. 

4. That it has collaborated in the effort to center control of 
the air in the hands of a few large companies. 

The President, aware of the pressure for an investigation about 
6 months ago, named Mr. Frank R. McNinch, Chairman of the 
Power Commission, as Chairman of the Communications Com- 
mission to succeed the late Anning Prall. It was given out that 
Mr. McNinch was to clean up the Commission. But that appoint- 
ment was made, not primarily to clean up the Commission, but 
to hush up an investigation. 

If ever there was a spot in Washington upon which the white 
light of investigation should be turned, this is it. If Fes Higgs 
adjourns without ordering the probe it will be guilty of a 
shameful dereliction of duty. 


Fruit and Vegetable Producers Should be Protected 
Under the Marketing Agreement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1938 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the produc- 
tion of vegetables and small fruits is one of the important 
industries in my district west of the Cascade Mountains in 
Washington. A wide variety of vegetables is grown through 
intensive production on the very fertile valleys of this terri- 
tory. This is also one of the centers of production of ber- 
ries for the entire United States, and strawberries, raspber- 
ries, blackberries, and loganberries are all grown primarily 
for canning purposes. 

BERRY PRICES ARE LOW 

During recent years prices for such berries have been rather 
low. The cost of producing and harvesting such fruit is 
high, and producers are entitled to reimbursement for these 
expenses as well as for a reasonable return on their invest- 
ment. During the past several years it has not been possible 
for them to secure satisfactory returns through the existing 
methods of marketing, because there usually has been a 
surplus of berries in excess of the volume which canners were 
willing to purchase. £ 

PRODUCERS SHOULD BE HELPED BY LEGISLATION 


The producers of my district have been endeavoring to 
correct this situation and indicate that they believe that the 
marketing-agreement program under the Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937 would be one of the most effective ways to 
improve their bargaining power with processors under the 
conditions of surplus which have prevailed in recent years. 
However, they find that this method is not open to them, 
because Congress specifically exempted fruits and vegetables 
for canning purposes from the provisions of the Marketing 
Agreement Act. Thus this possible solution of a serious 
problem is denied to these producers, although it is open to 
other fruit and vegetable producers, 

This situation is not fair, nor can it be justified. It dis- 
criminates against the producers who grow products sold to 
canners, although it is open to them if they sell the same 
product in the fresh market. They are denied the use of 
such permissive legislation to assist them in balancing supply 
and demand. 

THE KERR BILL WOULD HELP TO REMEDY THE SITUATION 

The bill introduced by Representative Kerr, of North Caro- 
lina, H. R. 9607, would remove the present unfair exemption 
of fruits and vegetables for canning purposes from the pres- 
ent Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act, and would thus 
permit the particular industries which desire programs and 
can utilize them to use this method for improving their own 
marketing situation. 
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PRICES NOW ARE EASILY DEPRESSED 

There is much discussion of the restriction of the volume 
of various agricultural products which may be marketed. 
In the case of perishable commodities it is well known by 
everyone familiar with their distribution that a compar- 
atively small surplus of supply over demand at a particular 
time may have a very serious effect upon the price at which 
all of the supply may be sold. Under normal commercial 
practices this situation works to the disadvantage of the pro- 
ducer and greatly reduces his chance of receiving a fair 
return for his product. In the case of products which are 
canned this may result in little, if any, increased cost to the 
consumer because the price of the fruit makes up a rela- 
tively small portion of the cost of the final product when it 
is processed, shipped to market, and sold through the normal 
channels of trade. 

A very small increase in the final selling price may mean a 
great difference in the net income received by the producer 
as a return for his production. The return which the grower 
receives in such an instance is usually only a small percentage 
of the final retail price, and the difference of a cent or two 
in that retail price may mean the difference between a prof- 
itable or an unprofitable season to the grower of such fruit. 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GROWERS SHOULD NOT BE DISCRIMINATED AGAINST 

Mr. Speaker, this situation has existed among the berry 
and vegetable farmers of my district for many years. Their 
condition is desperate. ‘Their homes and farms are mort- 
gaged. They owe money to the banks. In spite of hard work 
season in and season out they are unable to provide decently 
for their families. They are justly entitled to every advan- 
tage and every consideration which can be given them by the 
Federal Government through extension of the rights now 
given to other growers of farm produce under the provisions 
of the A. A. A, marketing agreement. The extension of the 
marketing-agreement provisions to include the growers of 
fresh fruits and vegetables for canning purposes will not pro- 
vide a permanent or completely satisfactory solution but it 
will help. There is no justifiable argument which can be 
raised in opposition to this proposal. 

Ever since taking office as a Representative of this district 
I have repeatedly urged my colleagues who are charged with 
the responsibility of acting on agricultural legislation to give 

these people a chance to be heard. They are prepared to 
take advantage of marketing-agreement provisions the 
moment that permissive legislation is passed. I am hopeful 
that Congress will not indefinitely turn a deaf ear to their 
pleas in this regard. The growers in my district are not 
alone in desiring this legislation. Reason and justice demand 
that growers of fresh fruits and vegetables for canning pur- 
poses no longer be singled out for discrimination. They 
should be given the fair consideration to which they are 
entitled, now, 


Wage and Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1938 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, with the approaching 
passage of the wage and hour bill having as its objective 
not only a minimum wage, but a maximum-hour workweek 
for those employed in private industry and affected by this 
legislation, it is only fitting and proper that the Federal 
Government should provide for a similar workweek for its 
employces. 

H. R. 8431, “A bill to establish a 5-day workweek in 
the Federal service was introduced by me, and has received 
Strong support. It has been given serious consideration by 
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various organizations of Federal employees. Such legisla- 
tion and its objective, and the effective way to obtain its 
objective, will be given further study and consideration by 
such organizations, and Members of the Congress, between 
adjournment of this Congress and the convening of the next 
Congress. It is my intention to introduce this bill, or a 
similar one, in the next Congress. It is only a matter of 
time when such legislation will pass and become law. The 
Federal Government cannot long lag behind private em- 
ployers; neither can the Federal Government long ask or 
require private employers to do what it does not do for its 
own employees. 

At the present time the employees of the Post Office De- 
partment are employed on a 40-hour workweek basis. They 
are to be congratulated in obtaining the passage of such legis- 
lation, thereby securing a workweek consistent with modern 
work conditions, consistent with public opinion, and leading 
the way for the ultimate passage of legislation that will bring 
the same benefits to civilian employees of other activities 
of the Federal Government. 

In connection with the study and further consideration of 
this type of legislation between now and the next Congress, 
I am including herein a copy of a letter received by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ramspeck], from 
the United States Civil Service Commission, in which the 
Commission, in response to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Ramspeck], chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service, submits comments with reference 
to H. R. 8431. The contents of the letter and the comments 
therein mentioned can be examined and studied in connec- 
tion with the preparation and introduction of a bill in the 
next Congress. 


UNITED States CIVIL Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1938. 
Hon. ROBERT RAMSPECK, 


Chairman, Committee on the Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: In compliance with your request of 
March 17, 1938, receipt of which was acknowledged on March 21, 
we are submitting the following comments with respect to H. R. 
8431, a bill to establish a 5-day workweek in the Federal service. 


SECTION 1 


Section 1 of the bill establishes a 5-day workweek in the Fed- 
eral service for (a) all civilian personnel of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the District of Columbia government, including agencies 
which are Government corporations, and for (b) military and 
naval commissioned and enlisted personnel when engaged in de- 
partmental duty in the District of Columbia. 

It is noted that within the groups stated no exceptions are 
provided for and no authority is granted to the President or any 
other executive officer to authorize such exceptions. The absence 
of any provision for exceptions is related closely to section 2. 

SECTION 2 


Section 2 of the bill provides for either overtime pay or com- 
pensatory leave, at the election of the department head, to be 
granted to any officer or employee receiving compensation at a rate 
of less than $3,200 a year, who may be required to work in excess of 
5 days in any week, upon written certificate of necessity submitted 
by the department to the Bureau of the Budget. The rate of both 
overtime pay and compensatory leave is fixed at time and one-half. 
Any compensatory leave is to be credited to the employee’s annual 
leave account, with an exception available for election by postal 
employees only. 

Since section 2 of the bill contains the only authorization in 
the bill for work in excess of 5 days a week and applies only to 
those receiving less than $3,200 a year, and since the act of 
March 3, 1893, as amended March 15, 1898, is repealed by section 
5, it should be noted that, should this bill become law, there 
would exist no affirmative authorization for heads of departments 
to require officers and employees in the departmental service 
receiving compensation at the rate of $3,200 or more per annum 
to work more than 5 days in any given week regardless of the 
question of overtime pay or compensatory leave. This is a techni- 
cal point that might prove administratively embarassing in cer- 
tain instances. 

At present overtime service does not involve either pay or com- 
pensatory leave unless specifically authorized by statute. The act 
of March 3, 1893, as amended March 15, 1898 (30 Stat. 316, 317), 
authorizes the heads of departments to require overtime service, but 
expressly states that an extension of the hours of work shall be 
without additional compensation. This statute applies broadly 
to clerks and other employees. On the other hand, compensa- 
tory leave or overtime pay has been granted to postal employees 
for a long time (act of Mar. 4, 1911, 36 Stat. 1327, 1339; act of 
Aug. 24, 1912, 37 Stat. 539, 554; act of July 28, 1916, 39 Stat. 412, 
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416; act of Mar. 3, 1917, 39 Stat. 1058, 1062; act of Feb. 28, 1925, 43 
Stat. 1053, 1059, 1061, 1063, 1065; act of May 24, 1928, 45 Stat. 725; 
act of Feb. 17, 1931, 48 Stat. 1164; act of Aug. 14, 1935, 49 Stat. 650; 
act of Aug. 16, 1937, Public, No. 298, 75th Cong., Ist sess.). 
Overtime pay is also provided for certain rs and em- 
ployees of the Immigration Service (act of Mar. 2, 1931, 46 Stat. 
1467), for steamboat inspectors (act of May 27, 1936, 49 Stat. 
1385), for customs inspectors and other customs employees (act 
of Feb. 7, 1920, 41 Stat. 402); and for employees whose wages 
by wage boards or similar authority (act of Mar. 28, 
1934, 48 Stat. 509, 522). Compensatory leave for Sunday work is 
granted to the uniformed force of the police and fire departments 
of the District of Columbia government (act of May 27, 1924, 43 
Stat. 175), and to employees y for work on Saturday 
afternoons (act of Mar. 3, 1931, 46 Stat. 1482). 
Section 2, accordingly 


toms inspectors, immigration inspectors, and steamboat inspectors 
at time and one-half, and to repeal the authority granted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, and the 
of Commerce, respectively, by the statutes, cited above, concerning 
these groups. 
SECTION 3 
Section 3 of the bill guards against pay reductions because of 


working time is decreased. 

This is in accordance with the policy of Congress as expr 
in other statutes covering similar circumstances. (Act of Mar. 
28, 1934, 48 Stat. 522; act of June 26, 1936, 49 Stat. 1969.) 

SECTION 4 


Section 4 of the bill recognizes the hours-of-duty regulations 
prescribed by the heads of Departments pursuant to the act of 
March 14, 1936, and prohibits any increase, by reason of the en- 
actment of this act, in the number of hours of duty a day re- 
quired of any officer or employee on November 1, 1937. 

In recent legislation Congress has favored the 5-day, 40-hour 
week. (Act of Mar. 28, 1934, 48 Stat. 509, 522; act of Aug. 14, 
1935, 49 Stat. 650, supplementing the act of Feb. 28, 1925, 43 
Stat. 1053.) 

The effect of section 4, however, will be to reduce the aggregate 
hours of duty a week now in effect for large groups of employees 
to a point where they will be considerably less than 40 hours a 
week. 


To illustrate: According to a statistical survey of the workweeks 
of 773,100 employees recently made by the Commission, 229,621 
employees, or 29.7 percent, work 39 hours in a 54-day week, and 
27,219 employees, or 3.5 percent, work 41% hours in a 51-day 
week. Under section 4 of the bill, these groups would be subject 
to a 5-day workweek of 35 hours and 37½ hours, respectively, 
notwithstanding the fact that a somewhat larger group of em- 
ployees, 277,998 in number, or 36 percent, work, either by virtue of 
statutory provisions or administrative regulation, 40 hours in a 
5-day week. 

When Congress has so recently gone on record as favoring a 
5-day, 40-hour week, it would not seem fair to the groups so 
affected for Congress now to establish a 5-day, 35-hour week and 
a 5-day, 37½ -hour week for another large segment of the service. 
It is suggested that the consideration of adjustments in the length 
of the workweek in days automatically provides a good opportu- 
nity for securing as much equalizatian in the length of the work- 
week in hours as may be possible. Hence, the problem should not 
be “frozen” by statute to a state where the only method available 
for equalizing, under a 5-day-week program, the various lengths 
of the workday as they existed on November 1, 1937, would be to 
reduce them all to the lowest number of hours worked by any 
full-time employee on November 1, 1937. 

ESTIMATE OF COST 


It has been estimated by the various Departments and estab- 
lishments that a 5-day week, established under a prohibition 
against increasing the number of working hours a day or week, 
would result in an additional annual expenditure of $56,700,000. 
To this figure there should be added two cost items on which the 
Commission has no information, namely: 

(a) The additional expense of the 5-day week for the military 
and naval personnel included within the purview of the bill; and 

(b) The additional expense of overtime pay or compensatory 
leave with pay at the rate of time and one-half, to be granted 
under certain circumstances to employees receiving compensation 
at a rate less than $3,200 a year. A recent statistical survey of 
the salaries of 728,321 employees, representing an aggregate pay roll 
of $1,376,248,273, has shown that 684,418, or 94 percent, of the 
employees representing $1,195,757,851 in salaries, or 87 percent of 
the aggregate pay roll, were receiving on September 30, 1937, 
salaries of less than $3,200 a year. 

Thus, the great bulk of the employees and the great bulk of the 
pay roll cover those who receive less than $3,200 annum. 
Accordingly, the provision in section 2 of the bill that overtime 
pay or compensatory leave may not be granted to officers and 
employees who receive compensation at the rate of $3,200 or more 
a year, will not result in any considerable saving of expense under 
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this item, compared to the cost for the entire up of civilia 

ag Bowes ey a0) 2 by the bill. ania a 
mmission m advised by the Bureau of the Budget 

that H. R. 8431 is not in accord with the program of the President. 


Sincerely yours, 
Harry B. MITCHELL, President. 


Reaction, Roosevelt, and the New Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1938 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM E. DODD, JR., OF ROUND HILL, VA. 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an interesting radio address 
by William E. Dodd, Jr., of Round Hill, Va.: 


In 1933 our Nation faced a financial, economic, and social 
unparalleled in our history. Banks were closed—many of eens 
with no prospect of reopening; 16,000,000 American workingmen, 
facing slow starvation, begged for a chance to earn a living; 
thousands of farms were mortgaged; millions of farmers received 
less than cost for their wheat, corn, tobacco, hogs, and cattle. Yet 
the millions of unemployed needed the food that was rotting in 
the flelds. The break-down of our system of distribution brought 
unmarketable surpluses to the farmer and bitter need to the city 
dweller. 

Nor was our American plight ours alone; it was a part 
world-wide depression which brought wars and threats of <a 
to some nations; which brought dictatorship and destruction of 
both democracy and liberty to other countries. When the people 
of a nation are starving and have no hopes for future security. 
they can be too easily led into renouncing their democratic 
birthright by the demagogic promises of a dictator. 

President Roosevelt, humanitarian and far-sighted lea 
the reins of our Government in hand to counteract the — — 
situation in our country. He then had the full assistance of a 
Congress unswayed by partisan feelings, and together they turned 
the course of events. Today, we enjoy our liberties, our faith in 
democracy, and improved economic standards for the masses of our 
people. To his leadership, we are indebted for the preservation of 
our democracy. 

But the old grasping, reckless minority, which had so long ruled 
our country in the past, has regained its former a ce—thanks 
to the measure of recovery we have achieved! This minority comes 
out of the storm cellars to oppose the progress of society, and 
seeks to return us to the days of brazen rugged individualism, 
The economic royalists are now demanding, in the midst of a 
recession born of their own selfishness, the return of the Goy- 
ernment and the Nation to their hands, They are determined 
to discredit the democratic achievements of our President, to 


undermine progressive measures and legislation, w. 
helped us restore the national income. 8 BEE RATS 
These reactionary forces, no longer afraid of losing all, prefer 


endangering the welfare of 130,000,000 Americans to paying their 
share for recovery. They would sell out their country to save 
their class. 

I have just come to Charlottesville after a trip through the 
central and northern portions of Virginia. I have talked to hun- 
dreds of people in all walks of life and have found that Virginians 
look to the leadership of the Democratic Party and their President 
to insure a continued abundant and happy society. Some of them 
have only just realized that the failure to support the important 
measures of the present administration is a direct attack on the 
leadership of our President. The return of rank partisan feeling 
has turned backward the course of events. There is a growing 
resentment against those who have, until the election of Gov, 
James H. Price, ruled the politics of our State. These same selfish 
interests have contributed to the recent reverses of a recovery 
which was in full swing from 1932 to 1937. By their selfishness, 
their stubbornness, and their indifference to the welfare of the 
people, they have broken party lines and joined forces with thé 
Republican opposition. 

It is this group that composes the “I Hate Roosevelt Club.” ‘This 
wrecking crew is out to destroy the President. They will do this, 
even though it means destroying the Democratic Party and re- 
turning the Republicans to power. The members of this self- 
interested gang are objectionable because they not only fail to 
support the President in his major battles against the Republican 


opposition but are continually sniping away at the Democratic 
leadership on petty legislative and procedural matters, They have 
repeatedly used their positions on powerful committees such as 
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the Rules Committee to stifle measures which the President has 
said the country desperately needs. 

I quote from recent advice of President Roosevelt: 

“This recession has not returned us to the disasters and suffer- 
ing of the beginning of 1933. Your money in the bank is safe; 
farmers are no longer in deep distress and have greater purchasing 
power; dangers of security speculation have been minimized; na- 
tional income is almost 50 percent higher than in 1932; and the 
Government has an established and accepted responsibility for 
relief. 

“But I know that many of you have lost your jobs, or have 
seen your friends or members of your families lose their jobs, 
and I do not propose that the Government shall pretend not to 
see these things. 

“e © * I conceive the first duty of government is to pro- 
tect the economic welfare of all the people in all sections and 
in all groups .“ 

The members of this Democratic opposition are willing to 
extend all the needed loans and financing through the R. F. C. 
to business, but they hold up their hands in protest when the 
President warns us that we must continue our established policy 
of economic aid for all of the needy, both in the cities and on 
the farms, at the present level. 

Since 1935 these renegade Democrats have made a strange 
record for men pledged to the principles of the Democratic Party 
and the present administration. They voted to strike out the 
death-sentence clause which would have put an end to those 
utility-holding companies, which have overcharged the public. 
By these votes they showed their willingness to permit abuses 
such as those which made the Insull utility companies the 
scandal of the Nation; by these votes they showed their tacit 
approval of such an incident as the expulsion of President Speer 
from the Virginia Public Service Corporation for trying to prevent 
the milking of the Virginia company by the very worst holding 
company ^f all—the Associated Gas & Electric Co. Were it not 
for these renegade Democrats, the Associated Gas & Electric would 
be on its way to a much deserved grave. 

They opposed amendments which would have granted authority 
to T. V. A. to carry out the development of the natural resources 
of the Tennessee Valley. By voting this way they again favored 
the utility monopoly. They opposed the administration bill to 
regulate and reorganize the coal industry, long a victim of the 
thievery of the coal companies and the assaults of the “iron police.” 
Five so-called Democrats on the Rules Committee blocked con- 
sideration of the wage and hour bill in the last session of Con- 
gress, thereby denying the Members of Congress even the right to 
vote—certainly an undemocratic procedure. This was a deadly 
blow, not only at every person who works for a salary, but at every 
merchant and every farmer. The merchant and the farmer must 
sell their goods and products to those who work for wages. The 
greater the income of the city wage earner, the greater the amount 
of farm products he can buy. 

To add to a record of which the Republican floor leader [Mr. 
SNELL] might be proud, these I-hate-Rooseveit“ Democrats turned 
upon the President and voted against the reorganization bill. By 
this vote they joined the Republicans, who knew there were no 
dangers in the bill itself but who wished merely to discredit the 
President. 

It can be truly said of these so-called Democrats that they are 
only Republicans in . The actions of these men bring 
discredit upon representative government. Such actions give en- 
couragement to the reactionaries who would like to destroy consti- 
tutional government in much the same way that Hitler destroyed it 
in Germany. 

I feel that the record of these Congressmen stands to shame the 
voters who sent them to Washington. I feel that, to represent any 
district, its Congressman must express the will of the majority of 
the voters, not the will of that minority which would return the 
Government to the inaction and exploitation of the Republican 
Part; 


y. 

These men are foolishly voting with gloating Republicans and 
assisting in an effort to restore that party to power; 1940 is only 
2 years away! 

If we wish to insure our democratic liberties and way of life, 
we must pursue what I believe to be the only safe course for 
us—to support the courageous and progressive policies of our 
President and guarantee the election of a Democrat in 1940, 

I would like to conclude by quoting from President Roosevelt's 
recent fireside chat: 

“In these problems of government I try not to forget that what 
really counts at the bottom of it is that the men and women 
willing to work can have a decent job to take care of themselves 
and their homes and their children adequately; that the farmer, 
the factory worker, the storekeeper, the gas-station man, the man- 
ufacturer, the merchant, big and small, the banker who takes 
pride in the help he gives to the building of his community—that 
all these can be sure of a reasonable profit and safety for the 
savings they earn—not today or tomorrow alone, but as far ahead 
as they can see. * I propose to sail ahead. I feel cure that 
your hopes and help are with me. 

“For to reach a port, we must sail—sail, not tie at anchor— 
sail, not drift.” 

Thus spoke President Roosevelt on April 15. 

This represents a philosophy and program which I think every 
real Democrat should heartily support. 

I am a Democrat. I shall talk Democratic—and more than that 
I shall vote Democratic. I shall fight for President Roosevelt's 
program at all times. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. ALFRED M. LANDON AT NIAGARA FALLS, 
N. Y., MAY 28, 1938 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix to the Rxconp a speech de- 
livered by the Honorable Alfred M. Landon, of Kansas, at 
the convention of the New York State Young Republicans at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., May 28, on the subject An Era of 
Political Confusion. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My pleasure in meeting with the hard-working, hard-fighting 
young Republicans of New York State this evening is tempered by 
a sadness which we all share. We deeply feel the loss which has 
prevented the distinguished young Republican national leader, 
United States Senator Brincrs, from joining us tonight. 

One of the hopeful signs of our time is the renewed interest 
which the youth of our country is taking in its Government and 
public affairs, It is fitting and imperative that you should strive 
to shape the far-reaching events which now demand attention. 

The economic and political confusion which exists here extends 
throughout the world. 

You face at home the great problem that 12,000,000 men and 
women are out of work, Until a sound solution of this problem 
is reached there can be no intelligent or permanent solution of 
our other problems, People who are hungry think more in terms 
of bread and butter than political liberty. 

I don’t want to be personal about this, but it is too bad we 
don’t have somebody in Washington who can get this job done. 


YOUTH’S STAKE LARGEST 


You, like the youth of other lands, have more at stake than 
those who are older. You will have longer either to enjoy the 
fruits of the good that is done now or to suffer for the mistakes 
that are made. You will pay the bills incurred. 

I am pleased to see that you believe that great things can be 
accomplished only by concerted efforts. Because you have so much 
at stake and because you have enlisted in a Republican organiza- 
tion, I want to talk to you tonight about political parties, not as 
aggregations of Job seekers but as instruments for achieving the 
national will of our people. 

Political parties do not come out of a single event or meeting. 
They arise and are kept alive upon great movements of political 
thought. When the two major political parties get out of line of 
those movements there is confusion. 

There have been two main periods of such confusion in the 
United States. We live in the second of them. 

As citizens, and as Republicans, too, we are interested in seeing 
that our political parties should again be consistent with the 
thinking of the day. 

The first period of great confusion began with the Presidency 
of John Quincy Adams, President Adams had overwhelmed the 
opposition with his victory on the Republican ticket. Actually 
this old Republican Party, the party of Thomas Jefferson, had 
almost exterminated its political opponents, the Federalists. So 
the Republican Party, which was the party of Jefferson, in effect 
became the one party of the country. 

Thereupon immediately factions arose within -this Republican 
Party. Andrew Jackson headed one faction. This group became 
successful, electing Jackson to the Presidency. This faction gave 
us the Democratic Party, which still exists in name. There seems 
ko pa sone doubt in some people's minds whether it still exists in 
principle. 

Other factions also arose. One developed into a new party, 
= National Republican Party, subsequently called the Whig 


With these two parties ostensibly reflecting the thought of the 
day, it might have seemed that the two-party system was re- 
stored. But a political party must have a broad-base philosophy 
on which to meet and solve new issues. 

The Whig Party, however, never did have a philosophy broad 
enough to sustain a permanent party. It soon became entirely 
inadequate to the problems of the age. So the dual system of 
that day was actually restored only on the surface. 

BIRTH OF NEW REPUBLICANS 

The career of the Whig Party was repeatedly disturbed by the 
emergence of minor parties. One of them, in 1854, grasped a 
philosophy that gave it enduring vitality. It took the name 
Republican. It took this name precisely because it was the name 
of the party of Jefferson. In its own understanding of itself,, 
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the new Republican Party was reminiscent of the Jeffersonians, 
not the Federalists. It asked the American people to recur to the 
principles with which the name of Jefferson is imperishably asso- 
ciated. 

We thus had two parties, the Democratic and the Republican, 
both deriving from Jefferson. By 1868 the two-party system was 
firmly reestablished among us. Year after year, decade after dec- 
ade, Republicans opposed Democrats, and Democrats opposed Re- 
publicans, in the national field and in the local field, too. Many 
minor parties raised their heads from time to time, but they were 
soon sunk in oblivion. In fact, for 44 years, from 1868 to 1912, 
we had a genuine and continuing two-party system. During this 
period no minor party was strong enough to make a real dent in 
the national political field. 

Then the conflict over social questions within the Republican 
Party came to a head. It resulted in the sudden and short flight 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s Progressive Party across the American po- 
litical sky. The party, however, quickly passed below the horizon. 
It might have seemed, since the Republican Party was able to 
survive the shock of 1912, that we were ready to resume the two- 
party system in full form. 

But actually the Progressive Party represented more than the 
dynamic personality of the Bull Moose leader. It represented a 
movement, a force, that did not get competent expression in 
either of the major parties. Thereafter the alinement of the old 
recognized parties no longer corresponded to the alinement of 
men’s minds. So the unrest, the forces that had no place to go, 
continued to bring flare-ups of new parties. Voters ceased to feel 
the urgings or party loyalty. Many voted one ticket one election 
and the other ticket the next. In 1928, for instance, many hith- 
erto uncompromising Democrats broke away, voting for the Re- 
publican candidate. Then, 1932, Republicans turned the swing 
back the other way. They voted mostly according to the differ- 
ence between a man whose Presidency had coincided with economic 
depression and a man whose name was still clean from association 
with hard times. 

And by 1936 there was a sweeping disregard of party lines on 
both sides. Many Democrats, unable to follow the policies of Mr. 
Roosevelt, voted the Republican ticket. Many Republicans, re- 
taining the memory of the previous depression, voted in response 
to “we planned it that way” and to Government subsidies re- 
ceived. 

It was characteristic of this era that the victor in the election 
of 1932 almost immediately abandoned the principles enunciated 
by his party platform, and proceeded to govern the country by 
theories of his own choosing. In the present period of party con- 
fusion President Roosevelt’s disregard of his platform was the 
high-water mark. 

The President, in spite of broad consistency of stated objec- 
tives, has led his party into a program of many divergent, contra- 
dictory, and irreconcilable policies. His party has not been held 
together and made strong by a stand for a set of clearly thought- 
out vital principles. It achieved its greatest strength by a com- 
bination of a program of Government subsidies, the solid Demo- 
cratic South, and powerful political machines in such great cities 
as Chicago, Boston, Kansas City, and Jersey City. 

DEMOCRATIC SPLIT-UP 


Now it is apparent that even with all of its political success the 
Democratic Party cannot and will not hold together because it is 
not able to agree on a consistent mission or purpose. 

No longer is it possible to conceal the deep and bitter differences 
which divide the Democratic Party and the breaking up of the 
factions that elected President Roosevelt. 

We are still in a period of party confusion, but I believe it has 

is fi 


Passed its peak. An issue ‘orming. frame gy ori the Roose- 
tant drive toward com- 


velt administration there has been a co: 
plete government control of ev 4 

Thomas Jefferson, the great liberal of his day, took his stand 
against Government gees ne insisting that the best govern- 
ment was the one wh governed the least. For a long time this 
belief was interpreted to mean that business and industry must 
have a free hand in order to bring national happiness and pros- 


perity. 

The necessities of a complex industrial civilization tempered 
this Jeffersonian philosophy and it moved forward with such 
legislation as the Sherman antitrust law, passed incidentally, by 
a Republican Congress. j 

Wiliam Jennings Bryan further dramatized the conflict between 
the developing industrial age and the theory which advocated a 
free hand to business in all fields. Then Theodore Roosevelt, 
with his advent to the Presidency, put many of Mr. Bryan’s prin- 


ciples into practice. 

The old ve Party carried on the fight. It held that 
government must rule business and not business government. It 
adopted the slogan, “Pass prosperity around.” 

Finally, today, the present national administration has evolved 
the theory that government must control farms, industrial plants, 
and, eventually, labor, too. This program is not consistent with 
the theory held by many of its representatives today. 

There is a very marked difference between the program of the 
former Progressive Party, the ideas of President Wilson, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Bryan, and those of our present Chief Executive. 

The program of these earlier leaders was for the Government to 
tell business what it could not do in the way of antisocial prac- 
tices. Our Chief Executive today continually tries to tell business 
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and agriculture—to tell you and me—what we must do to be wise 
and competent according to his lights. 

There is a world of difference between these two conceptions, 
the difference between policing and Management, between the 
law telling business what it cannot do and one mortal man telling 
it what it must do. So it seems that a significant and great basic 
— has nosy — 8 nyt 40 years of development, 

can now form the foundation for distinct and 
alinements. pris it ES 

We all agree Government must do things today that we did 
not conceive of ever a generation ago. But, as we extend Fed- 
eral Government power to curb economic oppression, we must 
approach the question with a caution born of competence, not 
with decisions born of recklessness. 


AGAINST ALL OPPRESSION 


We must realize that Jefferson’s stand against oppression was 
a stand against all oppression, including economic oppression. 

I do not want to see the pendulum swing back to the dominant 
rampant individualism of old. Neither do I want to see it swing 
toward the complete elimination of individualism with the destruc- 
tion of all the precious freedom that makes d None of 
us want to see society ruled by Fascist or bureaucratic govern- 
ment on the one hand, or by the power of money on the other. 
The average man can lose his political and economic security 
either way. 

But, as I have said many times, if the people must choose be- 
tween a concentration of economic power in the hands of the 
Government or the concentration of such power in the hands of a 
few individuals, they will choose the Government. 

We do have a distinct problem to solve in the distribution of 
wealth and prosperity. Every wise statesman, in every period of 
history, has been concerned with the equitable distribution of 
prosperity in his nation. 

We always have been and always will be concerned about ob- 
perry a Government which gives the most happiness and 
security. 

The men who built this Nation were concerned with their eco- 
nomic security. They came to this country believing that 
economic security and political freedom went hand in hand. To 
these men, property ownership provided economic security for the 
individual. 

Today property often takes the form of an auto, a radio, or 
other necessities or conveniences instead of in the form 
owned by our forefathers. We sometimes forget that our ability 
in America to buy the conveniences and necessities of life at a 
low figure is a form of wealth. There is no country in the 
world 1 has such a wide distribution of wealth of this kind 
as we do. 

But let us not forget that this kind of wealth does not necessarily 
give economic security. The changes in the form in which prop- 
erty is owned have made it imperative that we deal with the 
question of wealth distribution in a modern way. 

Economic power, along with wealth, concentrates over the cen- 
turies, Through the years, by marriage and inheritance, it ac- 
cumulates in families and groups. 

If the problem of overconcentrated power is not met with 
intelligence, the temptation is to meet it with violence. Reyolu- 
tion seeks to achieve what could have been worked out by peace- 
ful means. 

WEALTH MUST INCREASE 


While overconcentration of is an evil, we must remem- 
ber that countries that have kept respect for property rights have 
kept respect for civil liberties. If you knock down one you knock 
down the other. That is something that, as citizens, you and I 
must fight. 

During the last 40 or 50 years we have been using the income 
tax and inheritance taxes to help meet this problem of concen- 
trated wealth. We must use these tools, and others, too, if we 
are to avoid absolute Government control or violence. 

Pair distribution of what wealth we have, however, is not enough. 
If the American standard of living is to be spread among all our 
people and raised to new levels, the total sum of our wealth must 
be increased. It can be increased only by increased production. 
It is a horrible travesty for this Nation to restrict its production 
when one-third of our people, as we have been told, are ill-fed, ill- 
clad, and ill-housed. Arbitrary curbing of production solves 
nothing. 

The challenge to statesmanship in this country is to open chan- 
nels through which more goods can be produced and put in the 
hands of those who need them. Today those channels are choked 
by an accumulation of economic powers in the hands of Govern- 
ment and in our private monopolies. 

We have failed to check our monopolies. They must be checked 
and there is little difference between a private monopoly and a 
Government monopoly. It is still a monopoly. Concentration of 
power in the Government does not liberate individuals any more 
than does concentration of power in gigantic corporations. Goy- 
ernment monopoly simply creates a new master. We need more 
flexibility in our economic system, not less. More subsidies will 
not overcome the evils of other subsidies. Curbing monopolies, 
however, will liberate individuals if the action is vigorous, effec- 
tive, and right. Here, again, if we are to avoid a tyrannical Gov- 
ernment, the evil must be met by timely and intelligent action— 
not by mere talk. 
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Our present problems, and our past history, both seems to point 
toward the continuation of our two-party system. That section 
of the Democratic Party represented by the present national ad- 
ministration stands for the “tyranny of absolute Government con- 
trol.” This is the very thing the party of opposition must oppose. 
I do not mean by this that we advocate rugged individualism in 
the sense of a free hand for private economic power. There can 
be such a thing as free enterprise, but it must be held within 
bounds by law. If it is not held within bounds by law there can 
be neither free enterprise nor freedom, nor security, nor social 
justice. 

This party of opposition, if it manages its affairs rightly and 
boldly and patriotically, already exists. It is the party to which 
you and I belong. It is the Republican Party. Equally with the 
Democratic Party, as I have indicated, it derives from Thomas 
Jefferson, the individualist, the decentralist, the opponent of op- 
pression, and the enemy of omnipotent planning. 
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Today the so-called Democratic Party has torn loose from these 
moorings. Today the Republican Party must resume its fight for 
these basic principles of freedom. As we all know, the Republican 
Party has tended at times to drift away from the broad Jeffersonian 
philosophy. It has assumed the philosophy of Alexander Hamilton, 
which was to build up the authority of the Federal Government. 
Now, the so-called Democratic Party goes far beyond anything that 
Hamilton ever dreamed of in building the power of the Federal 
Government and in paying subsidies. For 5 years the present ad- 
ministration has constantly attempted by every means to build up 
an arrogant Federal Government. 

This distinction between a Republican Jeffersonian Party and a 
Democratic anti-Jeffersonian Party might suffice for the reintroduc- 
tion of a genuine and prolonged two-party battle. It offers oppor- 
tunity for a definite line-up based on fundamental principles again. 
It can attract those practical liberals who, following Jefferson, were 
always equally opposed to government oppression and economic 
oppression. 

Upon one condition is this reallnement possible. The Republican 
Party of today must remember that Jefferson fought not only 
government oppression but all economic oppression as well. It 
must remember that Jefferson opposed not only excessive power by 
government but also excessive power by wealth. It must remember 
that Jefferson believed that the American citizen should have no 
despotic master, either governmental or economic. It must resolve 
accordingly to free this country from all oppressive dictation, 
whether by bureaucratic official or financier, whether by indus- 
trialist or by labor leader, whether by public money or by private 
monay; whether by the force of the militia or by the force of the 
mob, 

If the Republican Party can take so broad and honest a view 
of its mission, it will last through a multitude of years. It will 
stand as a bulwark against a hitherto unknown oppression in 
America. It will be of immeasurable service in a time of need. 
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Mr. POPE. Mr. President, it is a very interesting and 
significant fact that the annual farm income and the total 
factory pay roll year after year are almost identically the 
same. There is a distinct relationship between the two. It 
is also true that the value of stocks and bonds and the value 
of industrial obligations are very largely dependent upon 
farm prosperity. On May 24, 1938, Mr. Earl Smith dealt with 
these questions in an address before the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association. I think it is so valuable and so important that 
I ask to have it made a part of my remarks and printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and friends, it is both a pleasure and an honor 


to have the opportunity of speaking to the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Bankers’ Association. It was 11 years ago that I enjoyed 


a similar privilege, when I was permitted to speak to 10 regional 
meetings held in advance of your annual convention that year, 
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A review of what I said on those occasions relative to the bank- 
ers’ interest in the farm problem and its solution reveals that 
much of it could be appropriately repeated on this occasion. The 
only real difference would be that I speak now in the light of 
experience as to what has happened, while on the former occasions 
it was in anticipation of what was likely to happen. 

In opening my remarks 11 years ago I said, “The economic posi- 
tion of agriculture, the cause of that position, and its proper 
restoration is, I think, the greatest question before the American 
people today.” 

I also said, “I truly believe that the basic farm problem and its 
proper solution is of as vital interest to bankers, especially those 
in Sige eee States, as to those directly engaged in the busi- 
ness 

I have been asked to discuss the subject The Farm Problem as 
Related to Banking. The American people are confronted with 
many complex problems, but one of the most difficult and im- 
portant is that of maintaining proper balance in prices, produc- 
tion, and income between agriculture and other groups in our 
national life. Any problem which involves 30,000,000 people di- 
rectly and all the people indirectly, 1,000,000,000 acres of land, 
one-half of which is tillable and upon which is grown 200 raw 
commodities, people of every race, religion, and political party, 
commodity peculiarities, historic sectional prejudices, peculiarities 
of markets, and so forth, is necessarily a problem that is very 
difficult to solve. 

Added to these apparent difficulties is the continued effort of 
many to inject partisanship into the consideration of the problem 
and its solution. 

Notwithstanding these many difficulties, much progress has been 
and is being made. A brief review of what has transpired since 
1920 may be helpful in throwing light on the farm problem of the 
present day, and therefore assist us in arriving at sound conclu- 
sions as to what is best to do if we are to solve the fundamental 
difficulties of agriculture. 

All informed people realize that the acreage under cultivation in 
the United States was greatly expanded during the World War. 
You remember the slogan, Food will win the war.“ Farmers were 
exhorted to grow more wheat, corn, livestock, and other food prod- 
ucts to feed the allied armies in Europe. 

Prices of farm commodities and farm lands rose to abnormal 
levels. Following the close of the war the productive output of 
the farm lands of America were far in excess of the demands of 
markets, and we witnessed a steady decline in the prices of farm 
commodities. 

Naturally, the prices of farm lands also declined. 

In addressing the bankers 11 years ago it was stated that the 
total agricultural assets of the Nation had been depleted approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000 during the previous decade, while the na- 
tional indebtedness of agriculture had more than trebled; that the 
indebtedness of Illinois farmers had more than doubled, while the 
value of Illinois farms had declined more than 40 percent. 

The bankers of that period were greatly concerned about the fast- 
declining values of property, which in large part constituted the 
basis for determining the values of bank resources. It was then 
disclosed that the total value of Illinois farm lands and buildings 
had declined from approximately $6,000,000,000 in 1920 to $3,600,- 
000,000 in 1927, and the prediction was made that further declines 
would follow unless definite steps were taken to narrow the dis- 
parity that had been gradually widening between agriculture, in- 
dustry, and labor. 

the 5-year period following 1927 definite steps were not 
taken to solve the agricultural problem. Asa result, the total value 
of Illinois farms and buildings continued to decline, until in 1933 
they reached the low point of $2,075,000,000. 

It was during the period of 1926 to 1928 that organized agricul- 
ture, which represented only a small minority of farm people, first 
attempted to convince the Nation that the chief difficulty with 
which the industry was confronted resulted from uncontrolled sur- 
pluses of basic agricultural products. 

ation then proposed was known as the McNary-Haugen 
bills. Briefly, they provided for an equalization fee or tax on basic 
agricultural commodities to be levied at the first point of trans- 
portation or processing, and that the revenue derived therefrom be 
used to meet costs and losses sustained through the exportation of 
surplus commodities into world markets. The object was to sus- 
tain domestic price levels within the tariff walls of the country on 
a fair-exchange-value basis with the products of industry and the 
standard of wages of American labor. 

In other words, these initial efforts were directed toward making 
the tariff system of America effective for agriculture. Although 
failing in these efforts as a result of Presidential veto of this legis- 
lation twice passed by the Congress, I shall always have a warm 
spot in my heart for the Illinois Bankers’ Association, which, so far 
as I am informed, was the only organized group of bankers in the 
United States to step forward and use its influence in behalf of 
this legislation. 

Many of you will remember, while possibly others have forgotten, 
that under date of February 1928 the Illinois Bankers’ Association 
issued a vigorous and effective statement in support of the McNary- 
Haugen legislation. I prize among my keepsakes a copy of that 
document. 

I have always believed that had the President permitted the 
McNary-Haugen bill to become law in 1928 and directed its effec- 
tive administration, the Nation would not have been thrown into 
chaos and the suffering of the 1932-34 period. 
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legislation necessary to 
position. to control farm-commodity surpluses, individual farmers, 
by their zeal to maintain a level of income, cultivated 
more acres hoping that through larger production to maintain 
their levels of income even though commodity prices continued 
to decline. During the decade previous to 1933 the records dis- 

increase in the volume of production, a steady de- 


of ann 
decrease in value of the total production. 


lapse of industrial activity and millions of unemployed. Values 
of stocks and bonds had declined to extremely low levels and 
dividends almost, if not entirely, discontinued. 

Thus, in 1933 America found itself in the peculiar position of 
having the largest supply of foodstuffs ever accumulated, the 
lowest farm prices of record, and millions of people out of jobs 
and unable to purchase food and clothing even at the low price 
levels then prevailing. 

The failure of Government to meet and solve the farm problem, 

with other comparatively minor lems, certainly af- 
fected bankers as well as other citizens. Records disclose that 
from 1921-33 there were 10,808 bank failures in the United States 
with combined deposits of $5,000,000,000. It is interesting to note 
that of these failures more than four-fifths occurred in the 2 
cultural regions of the Central West and the cotton South 
Approximately $2,000,000,000 was lost by tors in the closing 
of these banks and about three-fifths of the total loss in deposits 
occurred in the agricultural regions. One does not have to argue 
with a banker of those days as to the relationship of sustained 
agricultural values and farm-commodity prices to the welfare 
of banking. 

The surplus farm-commodity problem could not be dodged when 
issues were drawn for the political campaign of 1932. This prob- 
lem because one of, if not the most prominent, issues of that 
campaign. Both Democratic and Republican Parties in their na- 
tional conventions the problem and made defintte com- 
mitments for its solution. Because of their bearing upon present 
farm issues and problems, I quote the agricultural planks cf 
their respective platforms: 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM—1932 
We will support any plan 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM—1932 


We favor the restoration of 
agriculture, the Nation’s basic 


bureaucracy. 
The fundamental problem of 
agriculture is the 
control of production to such 
volume as will balance supply 
with demand. In the solution 
of this problem the cooperative 

of farmers 


is the 
acreage of land under cultiva- 
tion an aid to the efforts of 
the farmer to balance produc- 


We favor a national policy of 
land utilization which looks to 


demption of farms and homes 
sold under foreclosure. 

Extension and development of 
farm cooperative movement and 
effective control of crop sur- 
pluses so that our farmers may 
have the full benefit of the 
domestic market. 

The enactment of every con- 
stitutional measure that will 
aid the farmers to receive for 
their basic farm commodities 
prices in excess of cost. 


Soon after his election President-elect Roosevelt called together 
farm leaders from throughout the Nation, and acting largely upon 
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their advice sponsored the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. 
Its chief purpose was to bring about a curtailment of farm pro- 
duction so as to permit an orderly flow of the already piled-up 
surpluses into market channels at a gradually increasing price 
level. This program got results, and greatly stimulated by the 
! PEN A OTEN 
summer of 1934 than was anticipated. 

The year 1935 witnessed steady improvement in agricultural 
Prices and total farm income. As a result of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in January of 1936 the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was annulled and farmers had to start over again in 
miae efforts to find a solution to the surplus-farm-commodity 
problem. 

The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act was quickly 
enacted. Although having great merits, students of the farm 
problem that it did not contain the essentials to place 
farmers in a position to control surpluses and maintain 
of farm commodities on a fair, stable basis. The drought of 1936 
peal the threat of more surpluses and another collapse of farm 


The year 1937 furnished complete evidence as to what happens 
to farm-commodity prices when unlimited crop acres are followed 
by normal weather. Within a few weeks following harvest the 
price of cotton fell from 13 to 7½ cents, corn from $1.10 to 48 
cents, and hogs, wheat, cattle, and other commodities following 
in sympathy. 

When one stops to compare these price . 
to afford the producers of the commodity a fair exchange value 
with the products of industry—namely, $1.16 heats 84-cent corn, 
16-cent cotton, and $9.50 hogs—it becom: 


It is interesting to note 
that immediately foll e decline in farm-commodity 
prices general business activity slowed down and the values of 
stocks and bonds started to rapidly decline. 

I firmly believe that the fast decline in the price levels of basic 

farm commodities during the late summer, fall, and winter of 1937 
is the major cause of the present recession and increased unem- 
ployment. With prices of their commodities fast declining, is it 
not natural for thinking farmers to curtail their purchases of the 
products of industry, and with a greatly lessened output of indus- 
trial products can we hope for anything but an increase in the 
army of unemployed? 

Have we forgotten that when the farm income fell from ten 
and five-tenths billion dollars in 1929 to four and three-tenths 
billion dollars in 1932, or 58 8 that the mail-order and city 
department-store sales declined 50 percent? 

Have we forgotten that when farm income rose to $8,500,000,000 
in 1937, an increase of 96 8 that mail-order and department- 
store sales increased 93 percent? 

Should we not be ever mindful of the close relation that exists 
between annual farm income and total factory pay rolls? 

During the years immediately preceding 1929 gross farm income 
and factory pay rolls each amounted to between 11 and 12 billion 
dollars. By 1932 each had fallen to about $5,000,000,000. In 1937 
each had been restored to approximately $9,000,000,000. 

With such well-known conditions and their causes, can anyone 
deny the importance of securing and maintaining such legislation 
as is necessary to place farmers in a position to withhold unneeded 
surpluses of farm products from market channels and thus remove 
their otherwise bearish influence upon price levels and total farm 
income? Can anyone successfully deny the desirability of a pro- 
gram directed toward the stabilization of farm price levels 
8 fair exchange value basis for the products of industry and 
labor? 

Can anyone suggest a better way to accomplish this purpose 
than a program directed toward the orderly withholding from 
market of surpluses of basic grains and fiber by the producers 
thereof, encouraged by a system of commodity loans, and to the 
extent necessary later adjust their production activities so as to 
permit the orderly fiow into market channels of the already stored- 
up surpluses? In short, that is the purpose of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Its provisions cover corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, and rice. Each 

ties 


total 
percent of the total value of 
all soil crops produced in the United States. It is also well known 
that the volume and price level of corn plays a very important 
part in the volume of hogs, cattle, and dairy products and, there- 
fore, the price level of these important commodities. 

When these commodities are included with those of the soil 
crops enumerated, their total normal value approximates 80 per- 
cent of the total normal farm income of the United States. 

In application, the ‘tural t Act of 1938 places full 
responsibility with the farmers of the United States to uce ade- 
quate food and fiber to feed and om the Nation, in addition 
thereto the production of 8 
protect the Nation against Fre such as keegan insect pests, 
etc. In return for accepting this responsibility the act assures 
farmers of a definite program of commodity loans, the amount of 
which is determined by the volume of production of a given crop, 
and to be used only to the extent necessary to stabilize commodity 
price levels. In addition thereto it provides nominal price adjust- 
ment payments, which are available to cooperating farmers. 
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The act is founded upon the experience of American business. 
Every informed person knows that manufacturers do not continue 
to produce industrial products far in excess of market demands. It 
is well known that during the recent depression those in control of 
the largest industries of America greatly reduced the output of such 
industries in order to sustain reasonable price levels. To accomplish 
this purpose it was necessary, of course, to throw millions of em- 
ployees out of employment and often to bread lines. 

Records disclose that there was an 80-percent reduction in the 
volume of agricultural implements produced, while price levels were 
sustained. There was an 80-percent reduction in the production of 
automobiles, but price levels were held at only a 16-percent decline. 
There was an 83-percent reduction in the production of iron and 
steel, and price levels were held at a 20-percent decline. Many more 
instances of this character could be cited. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is only effective when 
surpluses of agricultural commodities are in such volume that, if 
not controlled, will fair price levels for the commodities, 
and with it the buying power of millions of farm people. 

The act specifically provides that in determining the acreage 
allotment of a given commodity the Secretary of Agriculture, in the 
case of corn, shall give to the commercial corn-producing area an 
acreage which with normal yield and normal production outside 
the commercial area, when added to the carry-over of the previous 
year, shall give the Nation 110 percent of its normal domestic and 
export requirements. Normally we carry over about 7 percent of 
the 8 of corn, so this program really increases the normal 
surplus about 50 percent. 

You will thus note that instead of an economy of scarcity, as 
some would have you believe, the act really is based upon an 
economy of plenty. Many would have you believe that the act 
extends dictatorial powers to the Secretary of Agriculture. On the 
contrary, the act specifically outlines the powers and the factors 
upon which the Secretary will make his several determinations and 
in every case it assures the Nation of adequate supplies under 
normal conditions. The only real change brought about by this 
legislation is that crop surpluses are definitely placed under the 
control of farmers to the extent that they take advantage of their 
opportunities. 

Inconsistently our opponents talk “economy of scarcity” in one 
breath and in the next charge that production in the noncommer- 
cial area will be greatly expanded so as to defeat the program. Well, 
let's look at the record. According to the best available statistics, 
corn production has actually declined in the South during the past 
5 years during which we had crop-adjustment programs. Moreover, 
in the wheat, cotton, tobacco, and rice areas, where some corn is 
produced, largely to feed horses and mules and livestock consumed 
on the farm, adjustment programs prevent cooperators from in- 
creasing corn acreage except for use on the farm. Keep in mind 
that corn production over most of the noncommercial area has 
been less profitable than other crops because of limitations of soil, 
climate, and other conditions. Yields in this area are generally 
low. A sure way to prevent the cotton farmer from shifting to 
corn is to make it profitable for him to grow the crops he usually 

roduces. 

= We have been hearing a great deal about imports of Argentine 
corn and selling the American farmer down the river. What are 
the facts? It is true that this country imported some ntine 
corn last year because of the short 1936 crop and abn y high 
prices. But farmers generally were not complaining about imports, 
for corn was selling out in the livestock areas for $1.30 and more a 
bushel. Today we are exporting substantial quantities of corn 
because it is relatively cheap. Let's not overlook the fact that we 
have had only three corn crops in this country since 1900—that’s 
37 years—of less than 2,000,000,000 bushels. And those 3 years 
were 1901, 1934, and 1936. Only 1 year of normal weather—last 
year—resulted in a carry-over that was nearly 300,000,000 bushels 
above normal on April 1. 

Some opponents of the act would have you believe that the crop- 
adjustment machinery is a political machine reaching out into 
the agricultural regions of the country. It is nothing of the kind. 
The act specifically provides that the administrative authorities in 
the communities shall be selected by the producers in their re- 
spective areas. Every informed person knows no question is raised 
as to political affiliation when these committees are being selected 
by the farmers in rural meetings. 4 

As I see the agricultural problem confronting the country, it is 
resolved into this: Shall American agriculture be forced to depend 
upon the law of supply and demand and its free operation, or shall 
the principles of American business, which in many cases have 
been found quite successful, be made available to the greatest in- 
dustry of all, that of farming? We all witness, and most of us sup- 
port, laws that have resulted in placing nearly all lines of industry 
on an artificial basis. If not resulting from law, such artificial 
standards have been reached through corporate understanding and 
agreements that are recognized and condoned by law and Govern- 
ment. 

We all know that through the exercise of controls, understand- 
ings, and agreements labor is maintaining artificial standards and, 
in many cases, indefensibly out of line with price levels of indus- 
trial or agricultural commodities. During the past year, for 
example, farm prices have declined 25 percent, while city prices 
have fallen only 4 percent. Yet last year farmers produced 6 per- 
cent more total agricultural products than ever before in history. 
And what is the picture in industry? Industrial production has 
fallen off fully one-third. 
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I stated 11 years ago to the bankers of Illinois that there was one 
of two courses open to American agriculture—one was to aggres- 
sively seek the repeal of all laws or understandings condoned by 
law that permitted others to maintain artificial standards. The 
other was to seek the assistance of Government to place agriculture 
on a basis of reasonable equality with business and labor. 
no reason to change that position. 

I do not know of any responsible leader of any farm organization 
who will not gladly agree to stay away from Washington and never 
again seek the enactment of any law directed toward the improve- 
ment of agricultural conditions through interference with the law 
of supply and demand if and when industrial business and labor 
leaders of America will agree to the repeal of all laws that have 
resulted in artificial standards for others and the removal of the 
many monopolies of every kind and character that are known to 
exist. However, so long as ways and means are developed and 
maintained to keep industrial prices and the standard of wages 
far above that which would otherwise exist under the free operation 
of the law of supply and demand, American agriculture will have 
no other pleasure than to continue aggressively, and I hope in a 
more determined manner, to seek the necessary assistance of 
Government keep agriculture on a plane of equality with other 
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groups. 

I know of no group of citizens who have a wider influence in 
their respective communities, or who should better understand the 
Serious effect upon price levels of farm products and farm values 
that results from excessive supplies, than do the bankers of this 
State and Nation. Should we now ignore, or should we face the 
fact that on April 1 this year, Government reports show, there was 
piled up on the farms of the Nation 1,067,000,000 bushels of corn 
and 40,000,000 bushels in terminal elevators? Keep in mind this 
is the result of only 1 year of normal weather without acreage 
adjustment. This is 300,000,000 bushels in excess of our normal 
carry-over and 600,000,000 bushels more than the previous year. 

I do not hesitate to predict that unless the acreage planted to 
corn this year is very materially reduced and normal weather con- 
ditions follow, that the price of this im t grain will be 
reduced approximately 40 percent before late fall and the price is 
now only about two-thirds of its rightful exchange value. 

Every informed student of agriculture knows that the price of 
corn each year largely determines the volume and, therefore, the 
price of hogs in succeeding periods, and they also know that the 
price of cattle is largely influenced by the price of hogs. 

It is now being predicted by market analysts connected with the 
board of trade, as well as the crop reporting service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture that unless adverse con- 
ditions occur between now and harvest, the wheat crop of the 
country will approximate 1,100,000,000 bushels. If this occurs, 
together with the carry-over of last year’s crops, there will be 
enough wheat in the United States to meet all normal require- 
ments of the country for 2 years. 

We are already witnessing the tremendous decline in the price of 
this basic food grain that I presume is giving bankers, as well as 
farmers, great concern. 

Cotton presents a similar picture. 

With these conditions facing us and their probable effect if not 
controlled, I ask you, my friends, should we sit idly by and listen 
to the cries of the opposition and do nothing, or should we proceed 
aggressively despite such opposition, look facts squarely in the 
face, take advantage of our opportunities before it is too late and 
cooperate in securing the necessary adjustment which any soundly 
operated business would seek? Only by such cooperation can 
farmers feel assured that the surpluses already accumulated will 
find their way to market during the late summer, fall, and winter, 
without serious effect upon the price levels of this basic grain. 

It is too late to do much about wheat since wheat was largely 
planted long before the enactment of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. However, should corn producers show a widespread 
interest in and cooperate with the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, I firmly believe it will be a comparatively easy matter to 
secure from Government the needed assistance for storing and 
controlling to a large extent, the oncoming surplus of wheat, and 
— sees in maintaining higher price levels than would other- 
wise exist. 

If corn farmers, who in many cases are also wheat farmers, dis- 
play indifference or opposition to the corn-adjustment program, 
will the Government be justified in believing that wheat farmers 
would make the necessary adjustment in next year’s wheat acre- 
age so as to make feasible a substantial loan on this year’s crop? 

The maintenance of farm commodity price levels on a fair basis 
is directly related to the welfare of . I am sure we all 
recognize the adverse effect upon farm commodity prices of un- 
controlled agricultural surpluses. I am sure we fully realize that 
low farm prices mean low farm values. I feel sure Illinois bankers 
realize that the improvement in agricultural conditions and prices 
from 1934 to 1937 resulted in improving the value of agricultural 
real properties of the State in an amount of $600,000,000. 

Unless we get agricultural surpluses under control, we face the 
danger of a repetition of the decline in farm values experienced 
from 1928 to 1933. Unless farm buying power can be restored and 
maintained on a fair basis, in my judgment, we will not succeed 
in solving the unemployment problem of this country. 

If you accept these promises as a basis of consideration, I feel 
sure you will have little, if any, patience with the type of oppo- 
sition that organized agriculture has always had to meet when 


agricultural surpluses. 
In the McNary-Haugen days the criticism was usually that it was 
“unconstitutional” or “economically unsound.” We were never 


During the agricultural adjustment days of 1933 the opposition 
stated that the law was based upon an of scarcity, but 
scarcity never resulted from the application of the law. This Na- 
tion has never witnessed a scarcity of wheat or a scarcity of cotton, 


Act of 
to this temporary shortage, although the opponents of farm legis- 
would mislead many innocent people into so believing. 


purpose making the Secretary of Agriculture the dictator of farm 
operations throughout the Nation with ultimate regimentation 
of farmers. In other cases, opposition seems to be prompted by 


from - 

tion. This program is characterized as “regimentation,” yet it is 

wholly voluntary. No farmer is required to cooperate. I fail to 

find one word in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 as ap- 
be 


represent a fair exchange value for the prod 

wages prevailing in the United States. No one 

is required to go along with the program. No farmer surrenders 

any right to operate his farm in any way he pleases. He can go 

and planting every acre and thus help to 

pile up unneeded crop surpluses. He can even refuse to store his 

share of the surplus on the farm should more than two-thirds 

of the farmers in a referendum vote impose marketing quotas 
upon themselves. 

Only when farmers by such large majority make their determi- 
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sources which appear to have adequate funds for the distribu- 

propaganda. No doubt, many of the critics are entirely 
honest but have been misled by certain tan newspapers. 
Some of the criticism seems to come from those who appear to 


reg 
effect of surpluses upon the price to the producers, on their buy- 
ing power, and ultimately the welfare of the Nation. 

Some of the opposition seems to be prompted from the stand- 
point of partisan prejudice. The farm problem never was a politi- 
cal question and never should be considered as such. From the 
MeNary-Haugen days, farm bills have been enacted only as a 
result of the votes of many Members of both Republican and 
Democratic Parties sitting in the Houses of Congress. The Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bills of 1927 and 1928, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933, the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 
1936, and the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, carried almost 


I have already referred to the agricultural planks of the re- 
spective party platforms, Certainly no one would be justified 
m saying that the Republican pledge was less definite on the 
question of agricultural surpluses, their effect upon price, and the 
need for their control, than was the Democratic pledge. 

The late Alexander Legge, when chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board in the Hoover administration, was the first citizen to my 
knowledge, who suggested the desirability of adjusting produc- 
tion of basic crops to the needs of markets. He even went so far 
as to suggest the plowing under of wheat in the early thirties as a 
means of relieving the markets of burdensome supplies and to 
secure the improvement of price levels. 

It was the Secretary of Agriculture of the same administration 
who first suggested the desirability of plowing under the third 
row of cotton as a means of reliev. market channels of a bur- 
densome supply of that commodity. 

With the nonpolitical background that the farm problem and its 
solution enjoys, and recognizing that the welfare of the Nation 
3 upon & fair solution of this problem, I most earnestly 

ieve that no thinking citizen of the United States should vote 
for any man public office on any party ticket who con- 
tinues to inject party prejudices into the farm problem and its 


solution. 

While the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is not alto- 
gether satisfactory to the organization I represent, and while I 
do not hesitate to recognize many of its weaknesses that have 
become apparent in the initial effort of its application; and while 
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tally 
The program is entirely voluntary and 
represents a belated attempt by Government to help farmers con- 
trol their surplus production and extend the American system of 
controlied production and prices to agriculture, while at the same 
time conserving soil resources, 
As I see the picture, the bankers of America, and more particu- 
larly, the bankers of agricultural 


cooperation, they will carry 

responsibility within a few months, for the result of such efforts 

C2 ᷣ˙ . aan tae 
ression. 

I appreciate at least some of the difficulties that will be en- 
countered in and fairl such legislation to the 
respective farms of the State and Nation. I am, however, of the 
opinion this can be accomplished 
of each community 


The Agricultural Situation 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 9 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY EDWARD E. KENNEDY, OP THE FARMERS’ UNION, 
AT WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 2, 1938 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an address delivered by Mr. Edward E. 
Kennedy on the agricultural situation. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


PROSPERITY THROUGH AGRICULTURE 


n has gone down to ruination and to 
revolution because it did not heed what the great thinkers of all 
time always taught, namely, that agricultural prosperity is the 
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basis of national prosperity. You can hear this same statement 
made by thousands in America who will say they always knew it— 
that it is the simplest thing in the world. And yet throughout the 
length and breadth of America there are only a handful of men 
who act on the conviction that an adequate cash income to farmers 
of a nation is the basis of the nation's prosperity. 

THE HISTORY 


You can read Greek history and you can read Roman history. 
You can read the history of feudalism. You can read the history 
of the French Revolution. You can come down to our modern 
day with its agrarian movement on Italy, to Bismarck in Germany, 
to the czaristic regime in Russia, or to our own sad state of affairs 
today in America. And you can never find in the recorded history 
of nations any trouble whatsoever in the days when the farmers 
were happy and prosperous, and you can never find anything but 
ruination and revolution when the agricultural class was robbed of 
its prosperity. 

FARMERS CAN SUFFER MORE THAN OTHER GROUPS 


Yet, one thing should be understood. Revolution does not come 
from the farm anywhere nearly as quickly as it comes from the 
unemployed in the city. The farmers can suffer more than any 
other class or group. They can stand a low farm income better 
than factory workers can stand a low farm income. They will 
fare better with respect to food, for they are at the source of 
supply. They may be discouraged. They are debt-ridden. They 
may despair of ever emerging from economic slavery. But they 
can stand a low farm income better than business can stand it 
or better than lahor can stand it. They are at the source of real 
wealth production, prime necessities, while business and particu- 
larly labor are at Jeast once removed. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
I am not making any special plea for the group that I represent. 
I am pleading as much for labor and for business as I am for 
agriculture, and more for the Nation’s welfare and security as I 
restate that increased cash income for the farmer is the funda- 
mental basis for a new, national prosperity. 


OPPONENTS 


There is another idea, an opposite idea, abroad throughout 
America today. It is found in the Government charts, prepared 
by the various governmental departments and displayed before the 
committees of Congress on every occasion there is to display 
them. It is an idea that finds its way into practically every 
public address on economic subjects. It is an idea that agricul- 
tural income, labor’s wage, factory employment, carloadings, bank 
deposits, check clearances, industrial power utilized, and every 
other index of prosperity or depression, all rise and fall coinci- 
dentally with no cycle, no cause and effect, no subsequence and 
consequence, no order, and no law. 

It is a damnable doctrine, permeating every branch of our 
national life, and victimizing culture, labor, and business alike. 
I have seen those charts time and again. All of you have seen 
them—a long period of years represented in ph form and con- 
fined in little space, the purport of which is to make it appear 
as if the rise of agricultural prices and the rise of industrial pay 
rolls, and the rise of any number of indices that may be chosen 
are coincidental. You will likewise see the fall of agricultural 
prices, of total wages paid labor, or industrial pay rolls, of profits, 
and any other index, represented as coincidental in point of time. 

He will admit the lag in labor’s wage 3 to 6 months behind 
agricultural cash income—when it is on the increase—and a cor- 
responding lag in labor’s wage behind agricultural price declines— 
and then he will smile and blandly say, “It’s pretty hard to say 
which came first, the hen or the egg,” which is a philosophy and 
not a practical question. 


RE-PRESENTATION OF THESIS 


My thesis is that a rise in agricultural cash income is invar- 
iably followed in from 3 to 6 months by an increase in the total 
pay rolls of the country, which means the total wages paid labor, 
by an increase in industrial production, by an increase in car- 
loadings, in power consumption, and all the other indices any 
economist wants to use. It is a very definite matter of fact that 
real prosperity begins with the farm—with the income from agri- 
cultural raw material production—and when agricultural pros- 
perity continues, the prosperity of the Nation continues. 

The security of labor in employment opportunity, the distribu- 
tion of goods and services, the economic and political welfare of 
the whole Nation depends upon agricultural prosperity with the 
farmer receiving the cost of his production. 


THE OPPOSITE PRINCIPLE 


In practical politics there is an opposite principle at work in 
the country today. It has been working more or less ever since 
the depression. It has been working in a certain sense since 1921, 
17 years ago, when the agricultural depression commenced. Now 
what are the historic truths of the last 17 years? Agriculture lost 
her great cash income in 1921. And from that day to this we 
have never had a year of real prosperity distributed to all classes 
of our people. In the years that immediately followed 1921, agri- 
cultural labor was first to lose its income. Ten thousand banks 
failed in the decade of our so-called industrial prosperity. 

In 1926 came the collapse of the building industry, when the 
highly trained artisans were thrown out of employment. Between 
1924 and 1929, the eight States of Arkansas, Florida, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, and Wis- 
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consin lost $1,100,000,000 in purchasing power. And by the year 
1929 the 17 States of Alabama, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming—these 17 States lost a total of $2,800,000,000 from their 
purchasing power of 1919. 

Agricultural gross income, which in 1920 was in excess of $17,000,- 
000,000 dropped in 9 years to $11,900,000,000. The loss of over 
one-third of agricultural gross income brought in its wake the 
paralysis of the banking structure in the agricultural sections. 
It brought in its wake the ruination of the building industry and 
it ultimately brought in its wake the ruinous depression that has 
been with us for nearly 9 years. 

THE OVERPRODUCTION THEORY 

Not unrelated to the principle which I have discussed is the 
loosely stated theory of overproduction of farm commodities. We 
are told that so-called surpluses bog down the prices to the 
farmers. This is a theory and not a fact. The beg! of the 
cycle of the “surplus” theory came with the decline in the prices 
to the farmer. This was followed within a few months by a 
decrease in the consumption of the commodities all along the line 
and the next obvious result was an increase in the unused stocks 
of the commodities on hand. 

That which I want to make clear is the economic fact that un- 
used stocks of farm products are caused by a decline in the cash 
income of farmers—that a decline in consumption is caused by 
& decline in the cash income of farmers and that in order to 
regain normal and necessary consumption, normal and necessary 
production, normal employment, normal distribution, it is neces- 
sary to begin an increase in the cash income received by agricul- 
ture for its agricultural production. 

Gentlemen, it is low farm prices that lengthen the bread lines, 
that create a condition of an ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill-fed 
people. It is the application of the opposite principle of an 
increased cash income to the farmers that affords the opportunity 
for our people to secure for themselves their necessities of food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

To restore prosperity we started in, long before Roosevelt, with 
an R. F. C. to lend money to banks, railroads, and insurance com- 
panies. We inaugurated a theory of scarcity, with no conception 
of the economic value of, for example, a bale of cotton, not alone 
from the agricultural point of view but the point of view of the 
sharecropper, the gin, the compress, the warehouse, the insur- 
ance, the brokerage or commissions, the railroads, and all labor 
and economic services associated with a bale of cotton. 

Then we took up the work in earnest and we predicated re- 
covery upon the principle of coincidence, that Government could 
lift a nation coincidentally out of economic depression. We 
entered upon a period of inordinate taxation, 76 percent of which 
had its incidence fall upon consumption, and 24 percent of which 
was levied upon the principle of ability to pay. Instead of start- 
ing to increase agricultural cash income as the basis of a na- 
tional prosperity, we ignored the cycle. We ignored cause and 
effect. We ignored antecedent and consequence. And we blandly 
talked about the hen and the egg; blind to the plain fact before 
us that there is a goose—a goose she is, but she lays golden eggs. 

We were blind to the fact that farm prosperity is followea after 
a short period by the reemployment of labor, an increase in in- 
dustrial production, of manufactures, with its consequent eco- 
nomic benefit to the jobber, the wholesaler, and the retailer. 


AN EXAMPLE 


Let us now take some specific examples of the last 18 months, 
using Federal Reserve Board indices to illustrate. 

Agricultural prices reached their last recent high point in March 
1937, when the price level stood at 94.1, as compared with the 100 
index figure of 1926. Since March 1937 agricultural prices have 
declined steadily to March this year, when the index stood at 70.3, 
and that is still lower today. Factory employment remained fairly 
constant at 101 and 102 for the 4 months that followed March 
1937, reaching 103 in July, then declining to 82 in March 1938. 
Factory pay rolls reached the high point of 105 in April 1937, 104 
in A 1937, and then declined steadily to 73 in March 1938, 
Freight-car loadings began to decline in July 1937 from an index 
of 82 to one of 57 in March this year. Industrial production stood 
at 118 in March, April, and May 1937, and then declined steadily 
to 79 in March this yerr. I cite these facts to illustrate the thesis 
of my discussion, the importance of a sound and enduring pros- 
perity, based upon the prosperity of agriculture, the consequence of 
the farmer receiving his cost of production. 

THE APPLICATION OF A REMEDY 


When these basic principles are fully understood it is easier and 
far more simple to apply a remedy. It lies within the constitutional 
power of Government to apply these remedies. Woodrow Wilson 
had an idea and he applied it. Under powers granted him by the 
Congress and by Executive order he closed the central markets to 
futures trading and immediately thereafter established by law a 
minimum price of wheat, During the period that the order was 
in effect the price of wheat remained steady but above the mini- 
mum price of $2.26 a bushel. 

Congress has the power today to exercise its interstate commerce 

wers, employ these principles of legislation that it has employed 

fore, to establish minimum prices for farm commodities used 
in the home market that would assure the farmer a cash income 
that would equal his cost of production. 
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' Congress has the power to regulate foreign commerce and pre- 
serve the domestic market for the farmers of the United States 
without interfering with the free flow of foreign trade. 

Congress is clothed with the authority and power under the 
Constitution to promote prosperity among and between our peo- 
ple in this, the richest and the most productive nation on earth. 
On a high level of agricultural prosperity the Nation would enjoy 
a high national income well above $100,000,000,000, as it should be, 
It can maintain the level of agricultural income high enough to 
provide employment of our people and to allow for the free flow 
of goods and services in the channels of trade and lighten the 
burden of taxation. 

Therefore, I insist with all the power at my command, not as 
I plead for agriculture but as I plead for prosperity, that agri- 
cultural prosperity with a high cash income is universally fol- 
lowed in 3 to 6 months by reemployment in private industry and 
a corresponding increase in factory pay rolls, in the total wages 
paid labor, in an increase in the production and consumption of 
useful em and services that make for a decent American stand- 
ard of living. 

It is on this thesis that we open this National Agricultural Con- 
ference for discussion. 

I thank you. 


Monetary Solution to Agricultural Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYNN J. FRAZIER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 9 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY LOUIS B. * DETROIT, MICH., JUNE 2, 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Rsecorp an address 
delivered by Mr. Louis B. Ward, of Detroit, Mich., on the 
subject, “A Monetary Solution to Agricultural Prices.” The 
address was delivered before the National Agricultural Con- 
ference held in Washington, D. C., on June 2, 1938, 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, may I commend most heartily the thesis pre- 
sented by Mr. Edward E. Kennedy. 

In 1934 I had occasion to write a pamphlet entitled “Your 
Dollars and Your Debts,” which assumed to be “a simple expo- 
sition of money for use by the average man.” 

In that little pamphlet, which was dedicated to the New Deal, 
and on page 36, I was pleading for a restoration of prices to at 
least the 1926 level. I was pleading to restore the American farm 
to its $10,000 average value. 

In making this plea for price restoration I quote: 

“Prices which will restore first raw materials to their 1926 
levels. When that is done the semimanufactures will follow, the 
manufactures will follow, the wholesale prices, the retail prices, 
and wages will follow, as is the habit of things in the economic 
order. This is simply the cycle theory.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am of the same opinion today as I was in 
1934 and as I was taught in 1910, in an elementary economics 
course, that increased agricultural prices formed the basis of in- 
creased national income, and that once agricultural prices were 
increased, there followed the increase in factory production, in the 
pay rolls of labor, in the use of the transportation facilities, and 
in the volume of business done by jobber, wholesaler, and retailer. 

I have talked to many since this conference was suggested, and 
I have been troubled by the fact that many declare that everyone 
admits this principle. But the question is how to carry it out. 
It is my task to answer that question. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR COMMODITIES 


The old law of supply and demand has permeated the grammar 
schools and even down almost to the primary schools of the 
country. It is universally recognized that, other things being 
equal, if we produce more cotton and hogs and wheat, the prices 
for cotton and hogs and wheat will be lower. And, conversely, if 
we produce less cotton and hogs and wheat, other things being 
equal, then under the law of supply and demand cotton and hogs 
and wheat will be dearer. That is so simple that to state it is to 
state only the obvious. 

THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR MONEY 

But there is a strange psychological fact to be observed through- 
out the land. You can take that same law of supply and demand 
and apply it to money. You can see that, other things being 
equal, if the supply of money is doubled, then commodity prices 
will double, and if the supply of money is reduced by half, other 


things being equal, that prices will be reduced by helf. I know 
no mind that will not accept this proposition, presented in its 
— 0 —— 2 gly Prosar rs y as that mind accepts 

e other pro on, w of supply and demand as respects 
commodities. s 

But when it comes, Mr. Chairman, to raising the prices of 
agricultural commodities, the American mind goes straight to the 
law of supply and demand respecting commodities, and refuses to 
accept the law of supply and demand as it respects money, 
Therefore there comes out of a Nation’s thinking the frightful 
philosophy of crop curtailment, of scarcity of commodities, the 
philosophy of overproduction, the philosophy of surplus goods, and 
all the other diabolical utterances conceived in hell to deny a 
people a prosperity of plenty. 

By a strange quirk of the human mind deflation is always ortho- 
dox and inflation always heterodox. Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of a thousand will agree with you when you say, “When 
cotton is scarce, cotton is high.” But if you add the corollary, 
“When dollars are scarce, dollars are high,” then someone starts 
an argument. For men seem to think that ruinous low prices for 


bread lines in our cities, that low wages for the workingmen are 
still caused by some mysterious force, as was argued in bygone 
days, such as, for example, spots on the sun. 
euphemistic name you choose, such 
as “depression” or ‘ „ but it still remains a panic. And 
if it occurs in the midst of nature’s bountiful production you can 
know one thing the rest of your life—that it is a monetary panic. 
Deflation is always orthodox and inflation heterodox. Men can 
bring the national income down from 81 billion dollars to 38 and 
name it a depression. But start to bring it from 38 billion up to 
50, 60, 70, 80, and beyond and the critical will shriek “inflation” 
and tell silly stories about worthless “continental currency,” 
“French assignats,” “Russian rubles,” or German marks.“ Defla- 
tion is orthodox, inflation is heterodox. 


One of the great problems, if not the greatest, facing America 
is the debt problem. In government, debt alone, including that 
of the Federal, the States, the cities, towns, and villages; the 
counties; the drainage, levee, and irrigation districts; the school 
districts; in all the 183,000 governmental subdivisions that have 
the power to tax the debt structure totals in excess of 

In addition to this debt, there have been over $70,000,000,000 
loaned to industrial corporations, to railroads, and utilities to 
finance their operations through bonds. We can count thirty bil- 
lion additional in mortgages and mortgage bonds on homes, apart- 
ment houses, hotels, office buildings, and farms. 

In addition, there are over $20,000,000,000 in bank loans. There 
are other billions of debt incurred in the financing of installment 
Sues of motor cars, household utilities, and other goods sold 
on e. 

There is always the retail credit situation. And finally we come 
to the hock shop, and lower still to the most despicable of all 
usurious business, the personal finance racket. 

I have intentionally omitted loans on insurance policies, brokers’ 
loans, debts due on land contracts, on chattel „ and other 
classifications. We owe in debt on which interest is charged at 
least $200,000,000,000 today. And under deflation these debts re- 
main unpayable. The only way to pay them is to restore the 
normal levels upon which they were contracted. In other words, 
we must restore national income to a point that will permit a 
national prosperity. 

We need $18,000,000,000 for agriculture, if agriculture is to be 
prosperous. We know if we establish agricultural prosperity that 
labor’s total wage will increase. 

We need approximately $28,000,000,000 for the labor that is em- 
ployed in our factories. We need $12,000,000,000 for trade, $8,000,- 
000,000 for transportation, $8,000,000,000 for the clerks, $7,000,- 
000,000 for the professional group, and so on down throughout the 
list of the producers of the Nation. 

But there are other elements vitally important in our economic 
life. If we are to retain the capitalistic system, the only system 
in the world that practically the private ownership 
of property, and the only system in the world that produced the 
profit motive as the main spring for human activity we must 
protect the profit. 

OTHER REWARDS 


The law of supply and demand applies to money and it applies 
to commodities, At the same time we must recognize that human 
needs cause commodities to press their may to markets. As we 
all know, the farmer is forced to sell his goods. Under a free 
economic system, however, capital does not always press its way 
to markets. Capital will go to market where the profit oppor- 
tunity exists, and capital will not go to market where the profit 
opportunity does not exist. It is not enough merely to increase 
the volume of money. It is essential that money be made free 
to flow to the channels of productive enterprise, taking its natural 
risk because it reaches out for the profit opportunity business 
presents, To supply money in the normal channels of trade, as 
long as we have capitalism we must appeal to the profit motive 
of every class of citizen. 

In a free economy, where enterprise is not discouraged, where 
there is confidence that a profit can be made, and where a good 
portion of the profit may be kept after it is made, capital flows 
freely. But let that profit be destroyed by an unjust system 
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of taxation, and the free flow of capital stops. Or let that free 
flow of capital be constricted by such a tax as the capital-gains 
tax, and a Communist could devise no more effective method of 
destroying capitalism. 

All taxes are deflationary, and taxation itself tends to offset in- 
flationary efforts. But some taxes, of course, are far more defla- 
tionary than others. Again, for example, the capital-gains tax, 
which prevents money from venturing into investment, is in this 
class. 

The great strides of 170 years in the physical sciences, in material 
prosperity, in the development of nations, have been due to the 
free flow of capital venturing in to new lands, new mines, new 
transportation facilities, new homes, new hotels, new business 
buildings, new factories, new inventions, new processes, always with 
a single motive, the profit motive, the mainspring of industrial 
activity. 

Mr. Chairman, business, large and small, has repudiated the 
capital-gains tax. The American Federation of Labor has gone on 
record against it at the Miami meeting. Generally speaking, the 
farmers of the country do not understand the iniquity of the tax. 

I have every faith in a monetary solution to the problems of 
agriculture. I believe additional supplies of money are in nowise 
inflationary but merely reflationary. I believe that an increase in 
the currency of the Nation will raise the price level of agricultural 
commodities. I believe in the Kennedy thesis that increased agri- 
cultural cash income will start the cycle of a national prosperity, 
and I believe that this conference should go on record for the 
total repeal of the capital-gains tax in the next session of the 


Congress. 
MONEY 


Money is no mystery. It exists by law and not by nature. 
Properly understood, it should be issued as it was 10 centuries before 
Christ, by the sovereign power, the state. It should be issued ade- 
quately, so that the law of supply and demand would regulate the 
price structure of a people. It can and should be used to raise the 
price level to that degree that will permit the payment of debts 
upon the same levels upon which those debts were contracted. It 
should be used first to restore agricultural prices, to bring pros- 
perity to the numerically greatest occupational class in America. 

We want to start with the numerically greatest occupational 
class, knowing that the old, inexorable economic law still works 
and that farm prosperity is followed by the prosperity of all other 
classes of our society. We want the issue of money sufficient to 
raise national income to a hundred billion dollars a year. That is 
the figure used by the President. It is that figure alone that will 
permit us to pay our frightful debts. 

We want the free flow of money into industry by the repeal of 
the capital-gains tax. Do this and there will be no more relief bills 
needed, no more unemployment, but America will go forward to her 
full productive capacity, to a new economic prosperity, under which 
the cost of production can be given a farmer, full employment at 
living wages can be given labor, rewards given management, and 
profit as of old given those who risked capital in developing the 
productive resources of a nation. 

I thank you. 


Social Workers Have Been Pioneers—Work of 
Florence Kelley, Jane Adams, and Others—Mo- 
nopoly, Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1938 


AUBREY WILLIAMS REVIEWS DEVELOPMENT OF LIBERAL 
THOUGHT IN LAST QUARTER CENTURY 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, the following address 
was delivered by Aubrey Williams, Deputy Administrator of 
the Works Progress Administration, before the National 
Federation of Settlements in the Hotel Roosevelt, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., at 9 p. m. Saturday, June 4, 1938: 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF LIBERAL THOUGHT IN AMERICA 


I have always felt that American social workers, particularly 
workers in independent settlements like yourselves, are a good 
deal like the Hebrew prophets. You are outside the formal struc- 
ture of political parties, just as the prophets were outside the 
formal political and religious structure of Israel, and often you 
seem to be voices crying in the wilderness. But nonetheless, 
when all is said and done, you man: to organize the social 


conscience of America, and, wonderful to relate, your pioneer ideas 
get taken up by political parties and are actually embodied in 
social legislation. 
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We social workers have a tendency to be unduly pessimistic, 
coming into daily contact as we do with the results of a badly 
working social order and, year in and year out, seeing poverty, 
hunger, and shabby housing, we tend to conclude that nothing 
changes, that the poor are always with us, and that the best we 
can hope for is that the spirit of sweet charity will work with 
sufficient continuity to smooth over the outward side of the con- 
ditions with which we deal. 


GOSPEL OF DESPAIR MUST NOT BE ACCEPTED BY SOCIAL WORKER 


But however discouraged we may have become, this gospel of 
despair has never been truly accepted by any social worker worthy 
of his salt. It represents a human mood after the tension of 
struggle and work, but it has never guided us in our actual crea- 
tive activity. 

What has guided us has been the belief that human effort and 
human will not only could cope with the problems created by 
our dynamic civilization but also find solutions for them. That 
we have progressed, that our ideals and our work are not in 
vain, may be seen by looking backward over the progress we have 
made during the past quarter century—the period since this 
organization was founded. It is well that we should make such 
a frequent survey so that we can realize that we do make prog- 
ress, that our solutions are put into practice, and that the reason 
we are never finished with our work is because we live in a 
dynamic world where new problems, new difficulties are always 
arising. 

TEDDY ROOSEVELT, FLORENCE KELLEY, JANE ADDAMS—THEIR VISION 


Let’s go back 25 or 30 years and try to recapture the flavor of 
liberal thought of the period. Theodore Roosevelt was then in 
his prime. With his gift for word coinage, he had inveighed 
against both the muckrakers and the malefactors of great wealth, 
He was also emphasizing nationalism with a fervor that dramatized 
America. Like a later Roosevelt, he recognized that large aggrega- 
tions of economic power were not always used in the public interest, 
and at times he expressed very forcibly his feeling that the courts 
could stand some revision. 

Florence Kelley had already fixed her vision on child labor and 
had indicated the line of attack she would follow, the same line 
many of us were prepared to adopt without question. 

It is almost presumptious for me, in this forum, even to attempt 
to outline what Jane Addams stood for—she and Hull House were 
usually to be found wherever the fighting for social justice was 
the hottest. Instinctively I identify her with all positive pro- 
grams for peace, and particularly with city youth. Many, many 
times since I became National Youth Administrator I have had 
occasion to remember the stanch beginnings which Jane Addams 
made, which, as in Florence Kelley's case, so many others were 
to follow. 

It seems as if I have always been hearing about the necessity 
for better housing. Dare I personally remember back to 1912? 
Then I dare to remember that Paul Kellogg even then was a 
housing expert. Some of his insistences in that period are a 
part of every major argument for improved shelter that I have 
read in the years that have passed. 

When I read today of the Harlan, Ky., trial, or about some 
new expression of Mayor Hague's dictatorship, one name springs 
instantly to mind, because, even 25 years ago, Roger Baldwin was 
daring to institutionalize the fight for civil liberties. 

And I often think, whenever I see John Kingsbury, how many 
years have passed since he began urging public health and 
public medicine. It was John Kingsbury, you will remember, who 
organized the committee on safety after the Triangle Shirtwaist 
fire, out of which New York State legislation created a labor 
department, and the Fire Prevention Bureau of New York City 
emerged. 

BULL MOOSERS MADE DRAMATIC APPEAL FOR BETTER STANDARDS OF LIVING 

The campaign of 1912, the year after your organization was 
founded, serves as a convenient milestone to measure the distance 
we have traveled. In that year the Bull Moose Progressive Party 
took over bodily the standards-of-living and labor platform for- 
mulated by the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
at Cleveland. The Democratic Party, under Wilson, also cham- 
pioned the same things—their only difference lay in their specific 
treatment for certain problems like monopoly. 

Both of these parties attacked the maldistribution of income 
and the concentration of power in the hands of the few. Both 
deplored the blocking of the path of social reform by a judiciary 
unresponsive to the times. Both parties pledged themselves to 
break the grip of the money power on the farmer and the small- 
business man; both pledged themselves to raise the condition of 
the masses, eliminate child labor, long hours, and miserable pay. 

All of these things had been agitated since the days of the 
Populists and the Grangers and they therefore bulked so large in 
the public mind that the political parties were finally forced to 
deal with them. 


SOCIAL WORKERS AGITATE FOR SECURITY TO MASSES 

There were other things for which the social workers were agi- 
tating that were not taken over in the political platforms of 1912. 
The social workers were agitating for security against unemploy- 
ment, security against old age, security against sickness, 

They wanted good housing. 

They wanted recreational facilities for the poor—health and 
nursing services. 
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They wanted help for those in economic distress through no 
fault of their own, 

They knew the third of the Nation was ill-housed, ill-clothed, 
and ill-fed—only it was much more than a third. 

But all these things were Utopian dreams in an era when a 

ve income tax was still looked upon as a socialistic de- 
vice for destroying private property, when workmen's compensa- 
tion was still looked upon by the courts as a device for shifting 
the consequences of the negligence and inefficiency of the worker 
to his thrifty and efficient employer, and when factory inspection 
Was so lax as to produce the great tragedy of the Triangle fire, 
in which 147 working girls lost their lives because factory doors 
were locked. 

TREMENDOUS ADVANCES IN TECHNOLOGY—THE EFFECT 

What the political took over, they did make a start on, 
The ferment of reform was not futile. Of course, we now know 
that the measures they passed were inadequate to meet the grow- 
ing problems of industrialism and of financial concentration. 
Their pioneer acts in the use of the power of the State for the 
benefit of the mass of people were limited by their understanding 
and by the limited techniques available. They could not know 
that the difficulties they faced would become infinitely more 
serious. They could not foresee the tremendous advance in tech- 
nology, the vast growth in clusters of economic and financial 
power, the war inflation and its consequences, the agricultural 
revolution, and the catastrophic levels of unemployment of later 
years. They could not foresee all these things because they be- 
lieved the things they were doing would stop this sort of 
development, 

GREAT ADVANCES IN LABOR LAWS; HARVEST OF SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

But we must not belittle what they did accomplish. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System did do away with part of the devilish mecha- 
nism for increasing concentrated wealth and the power of money. 
It did loosen the creditor’s noose on small business and the areas 
outside New York. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act did make life more livable for 
the farmer by greater credit at half the previous cost. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and Clayton Antitrust Acts—inadequate as 
they later proved to be—did provide an attack on monopoly. 

The welfare of labor was enhanced by establishment of a De- 
partment of Labor, including a Children’s Bureau, by the provi- 
sion of the Clayton Act declaring labor was not a commodity, by 
the La Follette seamen’s bill, freeing maritime workers from the 
tyranny of their overseers, by the Adamson Act establishing a 
basic 8-hour day for railroad labor, and, even though later de- 
clared unconstitutional, by the Child Labor Act and the District 
of Columbia Minimum Wage Act. 

The States were included in this sweep of social legislation. 
Minimum-wage laws, maximum-hour laws, safety and health 
measures, and workmen's compensation laws are all part of the 
harvest of what were then considered radical measures. 


FALSE PROSPERITY WAR; BLOCKING OF PROGRESS 


The harvest of social legislation was slowed down by the shock 
of the World War and then swept aside almost entirely by the 
wave of prosperity that came from the greatest pump-priming ex- 
penditures that America had ever seen till then. In the 4 war 
years, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, first the warring countries of Europe 
and then America itself poured out a golden flood of over $60,000,- 
000,000 in war orders. Under these circumstances people lost in- 
terest in reform legislation. 

Why worry about the monopolist when the till was overflowing 
with cash and there was money to burn? With wages soaring to 
undreamed-of heights, with seemingly endless overtime, the dreams 
of plenty appeared to have been realized without the need of 
bitter struggles. Even unionization seemed to come easy. 

After the war, as you all remember, came a period of disillusion- 
ment when with falling prices and large-scale unemployment we 
seemed not only about to return to our pre-war difficulties but 
even to pay the piper for our wartime prosperity spree. The 
President’s committee on unemployment, after conferring with the 
best economic minds of the time, delivered a report advocating 
public works. More advanced students of the social problem advo- 
cated social-security legislation. Before anything was done, how- 
ever, there was a second great splurge of pump priming, fed by 
the tremendous store of private capital accumulated from war 
profits and finding an outlet in the accumulated housing shortage 
and in the investment opportunities opened up by the automobile, 
the mo ppt the sp: use of electric power, and last, but 
not 1 , foreign loans. In the succeeding wave of prosperity all 
desire for social reform seemed to vanish in the profits of nor- 
malcy. Even the Supreme Court went back to normalcy—throw- 
ing out in succession the Child Labor and Minimum Wage Acts 
and emasculating the Federal Trade Commission. To paraphrase 
Mr. Dooley, the Supreme Court followed the economic returns. 

BUT WAR PROSPERITY WAS MATERIALLY REAL 

And here I want to say that this wartime and post-war 
prosperity, although it did not last, was quite real while it lasted. 

There was nothing fictitious about the houses we built, the 
roads we laid down, the automobiles we manufactured. 

The standard of living of our people rose higher and faster 
during this period than at any other time. You and I lived 
through this period; we know what happened. 

We don’t need the academic verification of the Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes and other glowing accounts of our 
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economic progress which flowed in a seemingly endless stream 
from our press. 
BUT THERE WERE ‘AL DIFFICULTIES 

The prosperity was very real but there were many persons who 
were genuinely disturbed. They sensed the presence of funda- 
mental difficulties in our economic system and felt very definitely 
that this prosperous period was an ideal time for correction and’ 
rectification of the difficulties. As you and I know, very little 
attention was given to those who proposed changes in the dis- 
tribution of income which would permit our workers to continue 
to buy the products of our factories and farms. The economic 
machine was geared up to a high rate of speed and the rate at 
which the country was traveling tended to blur the rockiness 
of the road. 

We know now that we should have used the efficiency of the 
machine in a way that would add to rather than subtract from 
the number of 8 9 oe 

We know now that we uld have been making preparation 
for periods in which business activity would grow less. 

We know now, as many liberals knew then, that it was a 
logical time for the adoption of social-security measures so that 
when this economic machine ran at a slower rate the bumps 
would not be so noticeable. 

Amid the chorus of applause that arose in this new era of - 
perity, of the abolition of poverty, a chicken in every pot, —.— 
were a few discordant notes. Thus I. N. Rubinow deplored that 
“there is at this moment no very active movement for social in- 
surance. A discouraging aspect of the situation is the compara- 
tive inertia of the profession of social work with regard to the 
legislative program.” In April 1927 the American Association for 
Old-Age Security was organized. A year later, in April 1928, 
your organization was so conscious of the danger that faced the 
country that you appointed a committee to study unemployment 
and its consequences. The committee was headed by the chair- 
man of the present meeting. In the December meeting of Con- 
gress, Senator Wacner introduced a bill for a program of public 
works designed to stabilize employment. i 

In the spring of 1929 the Government at Washington, despite 
its laissez-faire attitude, became so alarmed at the runaway stock- 
market boom that it attempted a modicum of control through: 
credit contraction, using the powers set up under the Federal 
Reserve Act. But this‘eleventh hour intervention was unsuccessful. 
The stock market, after a period of hesitation, rose to even diz-; 
zier heights and then, to everybody's consternation, crashed in 
October 1929. The business decline which followed was fed by a 
continuous series of domestic and foreign crashes. The slogans of! 
the twenties with their promise of endless prosperity were heard no 
more. 

In their place we had bread lines, apple sellers at the street 
corners, smile buttons, and Roger Babson’s rather cheerless proph- 
lg i A NaN ON OOE PROIN ae Na ( GOANA 
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BIG WORDS—SUT LONG BREAD LINES AND DESTITUTION 


There were many who felt it was all an evil dream—a dream 
that could be made to vanish by repeating endlessly the Coue 
formula, “Day by day in every way we are getting better and 
better,” or Hoover’s formula, “Prosperity is Just around the cor- 
ner.” In a way I can’t blame these people, for after all was not 
American labor the best in the world? Weren't our granaries 
and warehouses bursting with wheat, corn, and cotton? Did we 
not have limitless supplies of oil, iron, coal, and copper in our 
wells and mines? Were not our factories the best equipped and 
most efficient in the world? Were not our businessmen the most 
enterprising? Had not we reduced our national debt while the 
debts of all the nations were increasing? Did we not have a vast 
store of gold? And was not industry unshackled and free? And 
were we not uncontaminated by 1 doles, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and all the blighting interferences of European 
governments? Even our taxes were low. 

In spite of all these advantages we had the largest volume of 
unemployment, the breadlines, the greatest amount of 
distress and destitution. I am not an economist. I am not one 
whose business it is to probe into the vitals of our economic 
organism in order to what bug, what organic 
derangement is responsible for the social ills. 

In the course of my work, I have observed, I have read about, 
and I have discussed the causes of these vast disturbances called 
business cycles. I have had come across my desk a continuous 
stream of reports, studies, memoranda, the burden of whose find- 
ings can be summed up under these heads: The passing of the 
frontier, insufficient purchasing power in the hands of consumers, 
the concentration of economic power, the impact of technology, 
the desire for endless accumulation of property divorced from 
social purpose or economic needs, But the greatest of these is 
lack of buying power. 

LONG BEFORE 1929 THERE WAS UNEMPLOYMENT—AND IGNORED 

I read constantly that our recessions and depressions are due to 
lack of investment, that business is afraid of government and 
therefore dares not risk its capital, and that if only the Govern- 
ment would cancel all its regulations, private enterprise would 
immediately put all the unemployed to work. I have difficulty in 
accepting this pretty theory, because that is exactly what it is. 
Long before 1929, there was an unemployment problem as you and 
I so well know. It was the fashion of the times to ignore it and 
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civic leaders either denied its existence or raised up constitutional 
reasons why the Government could do nothing about it. All dur- 
ing the prosperous twenties there was a lag between reemployment 
and the unemployment caused by the fast pace at which new ma- 
chines and new processes were displacing workers. During this 
period also the farmer was having increased difficulty because his 
prices were so much out of line with the prices of the things he 
bought from industries that controlled their prices. 

People with savings thought they were buying sound securities 
and that their investments were being used to expand America's 
capacity to produce, As we know now, a large part of these sav- 
ings were never spent for plants, machinery, and new equipment, 
nor were they used to reduce the costs and prices of the things 
which consumers so badly needed. There was a lack of real in- 
vestment in this period, too, which is only another way of saying 
that there was a lack of purchasing power in the hands of the 

le. 

The Brookings Institution, in its four-volume study, showed 
this lack of investment in such exact terms that any layman can 
understand it, Even in 1929 when $15,000,000,000 were saved only 
$5,000,000,000 were being spent for tangible expansion of the Nation's 
productive system. Stuart Chase, in what I hope is a never-to-be- 
forgotten article in the November 1935 issue of the Survey Graphic, 
digested these Brookings studies in the clearest presentation I 
have ever seen. 

I earnestly suggest that when you are disturbed by all the com- 
plaint that the Government is interfering with private enterprise 
and that it is shackling business so that it cannot produce, you 
go back and read this Stuart Chase article. At W. P. A. we have 
made special studies which pursue further and bring up to date 
many of the lines of inquiry which the Brookings Institution 
pursued and in every case the new study has served to emphasize 
what the Brookings Institution found out, namely and to wit, 
that the root of our troubles lies in inadequate buying power 
among the masses of the people. 

RECOGNITION BY GOVERNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


The obverse side of insufficient purchasing power is unemploy- 
ment. To my mind the greatest single determination of national 
policy has been the tion by the Federal Government of the 
fundamental right to work and the Government's responsibility 
for the security of the people. “Since 1933 this responsibility has 
been partially accepted with the various relief and works pro- 
grams. And in the main those policies looking toward redistribu- 
tion of income, toward more equitable taxation, toward wage 
and hour legislation, toward security-exchange regulation, have 
been aimed at overcoming this failure of sayings to equal invest- 
ment which every so often piles up unsold inventories and idle 
men. After all, Government spending is another way to com- 
pensate for the failure of the business system to employ all those 
who want work. 

I have tried to sketch tonight some part of what I believe has 
happened to the liberal program in the last quarter century. I 
hope I have been able to bring out what is very clear to me— 


t there has been a greater consistency in purpose among the 
5 — It has come to be the usual 


hope leads us into the wilderness and our closed ranks are dis- 
persed. But soon again there is a rallying point, the ranks are 


LARGE-SCALE HOUSING IS NECESSARY 

Let’s look at some of the unfinished business. Housing is an 
excellent example. There is still common agreement that the main 
purpose of housing is to furnish satisfactory shelter. You and I 
can recall that 25 years ago no questions were ever raised as to the 
high advisability of home ownership. No one seemed to question 
at that time of relative stability of jobs that every man should be 
planning to own his own home. Now there is a very large body of 
opinion based on the tragic ences of home owners in recent 
years which emphasizes the desirability of rental housing. In 1912 
a home was regarded strictly as shelter, but today it is more than 
shelter—it is a place where a whole host of utilities and services 
are enjoyed which in cost and importance tend to equal that of the 
physical frame. 

We thought we knew, as Jacob Riis and Jane Addams and every 
settlement worker knew, just exactly what we meant by slum 
clearance, but now there are gary Roem of prints 1 
five ago the very pressure population — 
gration forced the building of new housing. Today practically all 
the population can be housed, and a very considerable part of the 
people we are interested in are living in hand-me-downs. Large- 
scale housing, as we talk about it now, was an unknown quantity 
when Paul Kellogg was so intelligently urging the necessity for 
better housing. 

Until quite recently we did not see in clear outline the important 

which the building of houses plays in giving employment and 
calling into play vast quantities of savings. 

Right now we know that if by some magic formula we could get 
$3,000,000,000 of new housing in the next year, a great strain would 
be lifted from the Government's mechanism of employment and 
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investment, and intense vigor in business activity would take place 
all along the line. 


MASS PRODUCTION OF HOUSING NOT YET ORGANIZED 


We can have reasonably adequate housing any time that we as 
a Nation decide. The English experience shows this. The decision 
is delayed because it would involve a departure from some of the 
closely held American tenets. The market for new housing, which 
is a golden market of many billions of dollars, is to be found in the 
low-income groups. To house the people of the United States, 
according to the standards of 1930, 2,000,000 new dwellings would 
be required, but these are all needed by people who can pay $30 or 
less per month for rent or rent equivalent. To date there is no 
well-recognized plan for housing in large quantities that can be 
constructed for rent or sale at $30 a month. There is no well- 
defined industry which could handle the building of 2,000,000 new 
units. There is no basis for guarantee of annual wages which 
might permit lower wage costs. The structure of the many separate 
building-material industries, whose products in the average house 
cost twice as much as the labor costs, is not geared to giving the 
aayan ages of mass production so that $30-a-month housing can be 
attained, 

Because it is acutely important that low-income groups get 
decent housing, and because it is acutely important that the 
country get the business activity and employment that goes with 
the high level of, home construction, many persons and groups 
are urging the Government to cut promptly through the many 
deterrents and either have new housing built by the Government 
or have the Government grant subsidies and concessions which 
would insure the building of new homes. Problems that confront 
a government in making this choice are far different from those 
that were apparent in 1912, but the basic concept that more and 
better housing is needed remains just as implicit. 


MONOPOLY—AEE WE ASLEEP? TEDDY ROOSEVELT OUTDID NEW DEALERS 
IN LANGUAGE 


The same thing is true with regard to the modern version of 
that problem which is loosely defined as monopoly. A quarter of 
a century ago every progressive program contained some proposal 
for dealing with monopoly. The Sherman Act had been on the 
books for many years, but a series of adverse court decisions had 
destroyed most of the hopes that had accompanied its passage. 
Beginning with the turn of the century and led by the House of 
Morgan, the various Wall Street houses had been bringing the 
main industries of the country into gigantic trusts and mergers, 
all of which had the single purpose of controlling prices and pro- 
duction. Teddy Roosevelt had made derogatory remarks about 
monopolies that Bob Jackson and Harold Ickes have never 
equaled. The progressives had been searching out the sources of 
economic power in the industrial empires, in the Money Trust, in 
railroads, and had found many evidences of abuse upon which 
their antimonopoly plank could be based. A Princeton professor, 
who was shortly to be the wartime President, was listening to 
the advice of radicals like Louis Brandeis and planning a Federal 
Trade Commission which would discipline business practices. 
Octopus, which had a very definite meaning for us then, would 
scarcely be recognized by the youngsters of today who are talk- 
ing about rigid prices and “oligopolies.” 

The National Home Library Foundation has just republished 
Wealth Versus Commonwealth. The part which deals with the 
basic conflict of liberty and monopoly still reads as one of the best 
battle cries ever sounded. Only when the story of the great 
monopoly, oil, is read in detail does one come to realize that the 
strictures which monopoly once laid on the public are not the 
same strictures of today. Cruel, ruthless destruction of competi- 
tors was the aim of the early trusts, and their practices were all 
too vividly apparent. 

The heavy hand of monopoly is still upon our society, and it is 
increasingly apparent that we cannot haye a free, vigorous system 
unless that hand is removed, More and more in and stra- 
tegic areas there is a concentration of control which, though it is 
far removed from the sight of the general population, continues to 
dominate markets and men, than 25 percent by value of the 
products as they are exchanged at wholesale were higher in price 
last April than they were a year before, despite the devastating 
drop in business. Back of most of these controlled prices is a con- 
centration of ownership and direction which permits the managers 
of industry to decide in favor of price maintenance as against giv- 
ing employment. Undoubtedly the monopolies of early years 
played an important part in the ups and downs of business, but 
the vigorous rate of growth of the country helped to compensate. 

At the present time practically every industry, by reason of its very 
concentration, is able to prevent the free flow of trade if that 
trade is not able to pay monopoly prices. The steel industry has 
maintained its prices, though its production has fallen to 25 per- 
cent of capacity and the pay rolls of its workers have fallen 55 
percent since last year. In recent years this type of policy, 
which is a policy of scarcity and restriction, has been increasing, 
and no small part of the load which our organization has to carry 
is traceable to this scarcity policy. If we are to have again the 
a quality of growth, it seems patent and essential that 
private enterprise be conducted on a basis of free competition or 
its equivalent. Here again emphasis has been shifted away from 
the impact on the individual competitor to the influence of con- 
centrated control in the economic system. The nature of this 
influence has shifted, but it is the same old problem of wealth 
versus commonwealth, 
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We thought in 1922 that the monopoly problem was principally 
that of control of natural resources, because the Pinchot-Ballinger 
fight was vividly in our minds. We tended to think that if we 
had a better money and banking system which would destroy the 
power of Wall Street, and if we had public-utilities commissions in 
every State and perhaps a reduction in the tariff, all might be 
well. Perhaps we were right, and I like to think that we were, 
but I know today that public-utility regulation has missed its 
mark, that a reduction of tariffs on the part of the United States 
alone will not break the trusts, and that the principal monopolies 
which affect our people so directly are not those which have stolen 
the natural resources but those industries which manufacture the 
things we must have for our standard of living. 

Take another case. People who call themselves progressives and 
liberals were always in the very forefront of movements to 
put State and local governments on a better business basis. 
I can recall many enthusiastic friends who helped to make 
possible the selection of city managers for some of our great 
cities. I can recall that progressive support could always be 
enlisted for making State governments more efficient. There 
were always planless political divisions to be planned, duplicate 
bureaus to be consolidated or eliminated. Everyone stood for 
the economies of centralized purchasing. Several State govern- 
ments were reorganized with generous public approval. Men 
like Lowden in Illinois, Pinchot in Pennsylvania, Al Smith in 
New York, and Byrd in Virginia attracted public attention by 
calling into action the best thought on public administration 
procedure. In each case there was a direction toward a strength- 
ening of powers of the responsible executive. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BADLY NEEDS REORGANIZATION 


For many Presidential terms it has been evident that the 
Federal Government is badly in need of reorganization. The 
necessity is particularly visible now because the new responsibili- 
ties thrust on Government have brought into existence numerous 
new agencies, many of whose powers and responsibilities are equal 
to those of established Cabinet Departments. The proposal for 
reorganization of the Federal administrative management was 
drafted by a committee composed of Merriam, Brownlow, and 
Gulick, all names familiar to you as having been identified with 
the development of better procedures for public adminstration. 
As you know, the bill embodying their recommendation was killed 
and the threat of dictatorship was assigned as the reason. Con- 
gress seemed unwilling to vest larger powers in the hands of the 
Chief Executive. 

I bring this topic forward not to discuss the merits of the 
proposal and not merely to instance again a shift which has 
taken place. The controversy which was provoked in considera- 
tion of the reorganization bill served to emphasize the delicate 
nature of the task entrusted to public administrators. I know 
many of these administrators and I can tell you that each one 
has an acute sense of the higher political implications that 
revolve around his job. There is always present, particularly in 
newly born bureaucrats like myself who are so recently come 
from the outside, a feeling that the extent of exercise of gov- 
ernmental power must constantly be weighed against the danger 
of dictation. All the jealousy for protection of American insti- 
tutions is not to be found outside government. There is always a 
pulling and tugging between recognition of the necessity for 
going far enough to make a new policy really effective and a 

nition that a free government must not impose the private 
will of its officials on the people. 

In the form in which governmental policies have emerged 
there is nothing to suggest that there was a full and positive 
program for complete remaking of government. There is more 
evidence that these policies represent an adaptation of liberal 
thought looking toward a solution of crucial problems. As I 
pointed out earlier, the methods decided upon in the main were 
continuations of the methods previously adopted. They were 
applied to new problems, and particularly new intensities of 
problems, they were thrust on government. I say “thrust on 
KOROR use the regulation of the securities market 

erives almost entirely from the excesses of these markets. 

The substitution of the Government as a creditor for farm and 
home mortgages was not a definite plank in any progressive or 
liberal program. The present form of the agricultural program 
arose out of the desperate unbalanced condition in agriculture, 
and certainly those of us here who have been identified with social 
work these many years cannot find in the thinking of 25 years 
ago the basis for the wide program of work relief which W. P. A. 
and other Federal organizations are carrying on at the present time. 
It has not been difficult for me to trace, however, the origin of the 
central thesis in these p to liberal antecedents. All policies 
have a common basis in that they have been devised for the general 
protection of the mass of our people. 

The problems as such are not peculiar to the present time though 
‘their magnitude and significance may have changed since 1912 
or 93 or 73. One thing is increasingly evident—the central gov- 
ernment in every industrial country has been compelled to accept 
degrees of responsibilities which were not dreamed of in earlier 
periods. 

As I pointed out earlier, real gains haye been made but all of 
us have an awareness that in many cases the reform of unsocial 
or uneconomic practices very often did not go far enough. How 
far a central government should intervene and what should be the 
nature of the intervention are the prime questions which central 
governments have faced in the last two decades. In some of these 
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countries there have been an abandonment of personal liberty and 
a destruction of the individual in order that a little tighter clasp 
on the reed of security might be attained. 

The desperateness of many situations has seemed to compel the 
acceptance of the dictatorship philosophy whose contempt for 
democracies is expressed every week. We, in this country, are 
taunted constantly with the inefficiencies of mass government. 
We are told that this country is helpless to deal with its problems 
of insecurity unless it is prepared to discard outworn and senti- 
mental notions concerning the individual and his freedoms. 
Democracy is not on test in a Fourth of July rostrum. It is on 
test every day that it allows human and material resources to be 
wasted. 

MAINTAIN FAITH IN BILL OF RIGHTS 


The Federal Government faces the clash between adequate 
authority to do a proper job and adequate protection of the 
American philosophy every time it moves progressively. I have 
no fear of dictatorship in America as long as the Government 
is responsible to the people. There is a fundamental difference 
between dictatorship and leadership, which is the fundamental of 
responsibility. There can be no dictatorship in this country so 
long as we maintain our faith in the Bill of Rights. We liberals 
have been asking these many years for strong leadership which 
would be responsive to the will of the people. In the American 
scene the Government's program is constantly under that scrutiny 
and criticism which are basic expressions of the democratic right 
to assert an opinion. In the case of the W. P. A. program for 
example, each year we are required not only to make our case in 
Congress but to justify its substance and soundness at the bar 
of public opinion. Every 2 years Congress must return to the 
people for judgment. Every 4 years the President and the party 
he represents must submit to a referendum of all the people. 
So long as these conditions maintain there is no danger of dictator- 
ship and it is folly to talk about it. It is what Heywood Broun 
would call “horse feathers.” 

Each new proposal by government immediately is tested by the 
principles which liberals and progressives have held fast to all 
these many years. The liberals and progressives of 1912 will usually 
favor minimum wages and maximum hours and yet retain honest 
doubts as to the sanctions necessary to make a Federal law work- 
able. The followers of Jane Addams are prepared for betterment 
of the position of city youth and yet to view with alarm a national 
youth program, in which there might lurk many dangers. 

“Housing” is always a magic word; but if the getting of better 
shelter requires the Federal Government to sponsor, initiate, 
finance, or build these new homes, there is always the risk that 
existing property values will be lowered, that the widows and 
orphans will be jeopardized because banks and insurance companies 
have vast investments in realty, and that the existing structure of 
private enterprise will be set aside. The memory of Insull atrocities 
tends to become dim if even a small question is raised about T. V. A. 
Yet T. V. A. and Rural Electrification to my mind represent fair 
consideration for both the necessity for adequate action and the 
protection of traditional liberties. We shall be truly liberal if we 
maintain these tests of adequacy and if we are always alert to 
distinguish the content of liberalism from its form. 

I am not prepared to say “farewell to reform.” I cannot believe 
that all liberals are tired when I see them every day standing for 
the same principles for which they have always stood. I know 
the answer to the question, “Where are the liberals of yesteryear?” 
Many are still in the ranks fighting for liberal causes. [Applause.] 
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HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1938 


SPEECH OF HON, WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD AT STONINGTON, 
CONN., June 7, 1938 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I submit my address at the third 
annual radio night of the Board of Trade of Stonington, 
Conn.: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I should like to take this opportunity to 
thank the Pawcatuck Board of Trade for their very kind invitation 
to be their guest this evening at this splendid function and to 
commend their membership for the fine program and dinner which 
have been arranged. I have just had the pleasure of concluding a 
tour of inspection of the progress made thus far on the new Stoning- 
ton High School. Although my part in the structure dealt only with 
securing the allotment of Federal funds which made this build- 
ing—which promises to be a magnificent structure on its comple- 
tion—possible, nevertheless I feel singularly honored in being 
selected to participate in your celebration this evening. 
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The time comes occasionally when Members of Congress may 
Well pause to consider the good that men do. Engaged, as we 
are, in endeavoring to solve great problems affecting the general 
welfare, our thoughts go out to the aged, the adult, and the 
youth of our great country. Perhaps in the crisis through which 
we have just passed youth has suffered the most severely. The 
President and the Congress have by law provided some measure of 
alleviation, but to a limited extent. 

More than ever before youth should be the object of our solici- 
tude. All over the world the enthusiasm of youth, the restlessness 
of the parent refiected in the young, the flaming desire of boys 
and girls to spring to the relief of their distressed families, all hdve 
brought about a new problem which we must solve. Our youth 
eagerly, anxiously are seeking new opportunity. Despite temporary 
Hmitations, they will find their goal if we but preserve to them the 
thing rightfully theirs—the opportunity and the means for a 
sound education. Would that we fathers and mothers gathered 
here today had been afforded the same opportunity as the present- 
day youth. At this point I feel it incumbent upon me to address 
a word to both boys and girls and their parents in relation to the 
vital and ever-growing need for vocational education. Each year 
there has been graduated in the past and will continue to be 
graduated in the future a very large number of students from 
your high school here in Stonington. Many of these young boys 
and girls are fortunate enough to have both the means and the 
inclination to matriculate further and obtain college degrees, and 
many also have neither the means nor the inclination to pursue 
a college education. It is to the latter group that I speak today, 
because I have experienced an increasing concern for the future 
welfare of these boys and girls. I cannot urge too strongly, there- 
fore, these boys and girls and their parents to take advantage of 
every opportunity for vocational training that will be afforded in 
this fine new institution, the new Stonington High School. It is 
quite true that we have in this great country of ours today an 
increasing number of unemployed, but the basic reason for this 
unemployment is the lack of training on the part of our youth. 
And so I say to those of you who do not plan to attend univer- 
sities and seek professions, equip yourselves for your future, at 
any cost. You have before you some of the most revolutionary 
industries of the age still in their infancy, air conditioning, the 
radio, and television, industries almost unheard of when most of 
our boys and girls were babies. And to the parents I say have 
your children take advantage of the splendid opportunities af - 
forded in these industries to make their futures secure and the 
future of the fine families they will contribute to their commu- 
nities. 

Realizing the urgent need for healthier, safer buildings, 
equipped with every advantage to afford our youth the best edu- 
cation available for sound mind and body—the Congress appro- 
priated funds to be disbursed by the Public Works Administration 
for the construction of schools and other municipal and State 
buildings. The need for a new high school in Stonington to 
alleviate the overcrowded and hazardous condition of the present 
building was never questioned. However, the more pressing need 
was for funds with which to construct an adequate and proper 
building which would not overburden the local taxpayer. It 
was at this juncture that President Roosevelt and the Federal 
Government came to the rescue and we were successful in obtain- 
ing a Federal grant of $101,000 to make this structure possible 
for the citizens of Stonington. Then, next, the responsibility of 
educating your youth fell upon your local community. Every 
community in America is responsible for the education of its own 
boys and girls to the full extent of its financial ability—and may 
I say that the town of Stonington has discharged its obligation 
in a most patriotic manner. When completed, Stonington will 
have a high-school building second to none; fireproof, healthproof, 
and providing every facility available in practically all exclusive 
private schools of the East. 

Upon my arrival at this site, my thoughts traveled back to the 

educational facilities available in the day of our youth. Many 
of us were forced to obtain our education in our homes at 
night following the completion of a day given to hard work in 
the fields or factory. The little red schoolhouse was established 
in the rural sections and the small four-room schoolhouse was 
founded in the municipality. Since that time educational facili- 
ties have improved with marked rapidity. We now have central 
schools in the rural districts, serving large areas, the students 
of which are transported to and from school each day by bus, 
In the municipalities are constructed spacious, fireproof, air-con- 
ditioned buildings, equipped with radio, gymnasium, auditorium, 
and other facilities so necessary in this modern era for the com- 
plete development of sound body and mind. 
I can honestly say, without fear of contradiction, that no single 
individual or institution has done more to bring about such 
modern and up-to-date structures than our great leader, President 
Roosevelt, and the Democratic administration. 

Let us stop for a moment and consider the horrible conditions of 
war-torn Europe and the Far East. Only last week the newspapers 
carried screaming headlines announcing the death of hundreds of 
little school children in Spain. Would there be war, communism, 
and the constant struggle of dictators to control countries if the 
youth of those nations were provided the same opportunity for an 
education that will be offered the youth of this peaceful city when 
the Stonington High School is completed? Never. 

Just what is education? Many theories have been advanced, but 
in my opinion education is the means by which people of all walks 
of life find common ground, common interests in the face of all 
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our great human problems, regardless of religion or race. This 
great Nation of ours needs an educated citizenry, and therefore the 
Federal Government is deeply interested in the education of young 
Americans. The task of educating people is not merely teaching 
them detailed and complex knowledge. Information is not wisdom. 
Information, after all, is not the most important thing that a man 
can possess in going about the daily duties of his life. He needs 
information for the particular job he is engaged in. This informa- 
tion can be brought to him under modern conditions by thousands 


| of specialized books. He can, if his job involves the direction of 


many other people, depend largely upon others for the specific 
information that he must use. 

Education, therefore, In its primary sense must teach us to 
respect the things that are deep, permanent, and abiding in human 
life. Education must enlighten us so that we can choose wisely in 
the great decisions a free people must make. It must give us a 
sense of our responsibility, of the importance of thinking of others. 
The residents of Stonington gathered here today should glory in 
the fact that they have taken the initial step to provide just such 
an education for their children by the construction of this fine 
GF school. ‘ 

e of Connecticut take profound pride in our school system, 
It is one of the finest in the Nation. We pride ourselves in the 
caliber and character of the teachers who staff our schools. I 
cannot allow this oj ty to pass without issuing a word of 
caution against the insidious growth of communism in our coun- 
try today, which is slowly but surely wending its way into many 
of our institutions of learning. Thank God, I have found no evi- 
dence of this evil political philosophy in our Connecticut school 
system and this can be prevented by the construction of such 
schools as yours, which stand for noble ideals and pr’ 
democratic government, managed by capable faculty, for which 
Stonington schools have always been noted. Your youth are en- 
titled to protection from the wily overtures of propagandists bent 


Remember, if we are to safely guard the lives, happiness, and 
fortunes of the young men and women of our country and the 
democratic institutions of government over which they are soon 


As you all know, communism depends largely upon the abilf 
of a few leaders to keep their people in 3 but 5 
racy depends upon the intelligence of the people. Our form of 
3 Bs ee) bae 3 of power in the hands of the 

È and happiness. 
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closing, I again wish to express my sincere hap) iness in being 
a part of such a splendid undertaking and the 3 have experi- 
enced in being present at your celebration this evening. I congrat- 
ulate you, the youth of Stonington, on your new high school, and 
TI congratulate the citizens who have made this institution possible. 
Remember, your success and efforts in the construction of this 
school in Stonington will make Stonington, in which you live, and 
Pawcatuck as well, a better place in which to live and in which to 
rear those who will come after you. 

I wish also to take this opportunity to commend all of your 
publie officials who have had any part in getting this fine Under 

under way. I am especially familiar with the efforts of the 
Pawcatuck Board of Trade, under the leadership of Mr. Alexander 
Marr, and I wish to extend to you all my commendation for your 
very fine work. 

Thank you. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
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HON. WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 9 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


STATEMENT OF ACTIVITIES OF THE RECONSTRUCTION FI- 
1 N FROM MARCH 4, 1933, THROUGH 


Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
concerning the operations of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation from March 4, 1933, through May 19, 1938. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

LOANS TO AND INVESTMENTS IN CAPITAL OF BANKS AND TRUST COMPANTES. 

Loans aggregating $232,911,114.67 were authorized to 1,244 open 
banks and trust companies, to enable them to meet the demands 
of depositors and continue normal functions. 

For the release of funds to depositors and to effect orderly liqui- 
dation of closed-bank assets the following loans were authorized in 
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aggregate amounts as follows: (a) $943,023,991.94 to 1,785 institu- 
tions on applications submitted through regular channels of the 
tion; and (b) $284,322,734.75 to 1,434 institutions on appli- 
cations submitted through the Deposit Liquidation Board, estab- 
lished October 15, 1933, by the President. Approximately 20,000,000 
depositors (estimated) benefited by reason of such loans. 

Rehabilitation of the capital structure of banks and putting 
banking on a sound basis involved a total authorized investment 
of $1,298,207,589, as follows: $839,262,484, subscriptions for preferred 
stock of 4,114 banks; $23,322,755, loans on preferred stock of 272 
banks; $435,622,350, purchase of capital notes and debentures of 
2,905 banks. 

BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 

To enable open building and loan associations to meet with- 
drawals of shareholders and depositors and to continue their normal 
functions without foreclosing upon the homes of borrowers, loans 
of $14,148,645.74. were authorized. 

Receivers and liquidating agents were enabled to 
dividends to depositors and creditors by loans authorized in an 
aggregate amount of $25,141,957.84 to closed building and loan 
associations. 

LOANS TO AND INVESTMENTS IN CAPITAL OF MORTGAGE LOAN COMPANIES 

Loans authorized to 160 mortgage loan companies in an aggregate 
amount of $371,561,697.74 made funds available for continuance of 
normal functions without resort to foreclosure on property of 
mortgagors. 

Subscriptions for nonassessable capital stock of mortgage loan 
companies totaling $37,250,000 were authorized, to assist in the 
reestablishment of a normal mortgage market. This amount 
includes $25,000,000 of the stock of the RFC Mortgage Co. and 
$11,000,000 of the stock of the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. 

The RFC Mortgage Co. approved loans and purchases aggre- 
gating $197,745,373.24, itemized as follows: 

Refinancing in cases of distress $65, 602, 015.14 
Construction of new buildings 47, 448, 160. 20 


ay liquidating 


On mortgage bonds and certificates 13, 380. 00 
For purchase of Federal Housing Administration 

insured mortgages „% 82, 916, 817. 90 
For purchase of mortgages not insured by Fed- 

eral Housing Administration 1. 765, 000. 00 


The Federal National Mortgage Association, which began opera- 
tions May 2, 1938, executed contracts for the purchase of Federal 
Housing Administration insured mortgages aggregating $1,068,- 
418.29, of which $180,318.29 were contracts for immediate purchase 
and $888,100 were contracts for purchase within a 6-month period. 
LOANS TO AND INVESTMENTS IN THE CAPITAL OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 

To enable them to meet claims and obviate the necessity of 
sacrificing assets, $11,464,818.53 in loans was authorized to 56 
insurance companies. 

The capital structure of 10 insurance companies was strength- 
ened by authorizations amounting to $34,375,000 for subscriptions 
for and loans on their preferred stock. 

AGRICULTURE 

The following loan authorizations aggregating $2,247,827,705.14 

have been made to aid agriculture: 


Federal land banks $370, 636, 000. 00 


Joint-stock land banks ——— 20, 414, 750. 00 
Federal intermediate- credit banks 9, 250, 000. 00 
Agricultural credit corporations (including re- 
gional agricultural credit corporations) 134, 579, 519. 69 
Livestock credit corporations 798, 025. 03 
To finance the export of cotton, wheat, and flour 
to China, cotton to Russia, and tobacco to 
—— p «—«³ð³ ep ern — — 53, 370, 955. 22 


Spal 
To finance the carrying and orderly marketing 
of— 


(a) Cotton, corn, turpentine, rosin, etc. 
through Commodity Credit Corpo- 
5TTTTTꝓ—TT7TTTTT——— 1 1, 604, 712, 664.99 
(b) Rice, cottonseed, sugar, coffee, originat- 
ing in Puerto Rico, and other com- 


modities through other borrowers... 30, 565, 790. 21 
To Secretary of Agriculture to acquire cotton 
($3,300,000 disbursed) 7 23, 500, 000. 00 


Commodity Credit Corporation has made 2,156,553 loans aggre- 
gating $501,979,099.74 to cotton growers; loans aggregating $51,- 
415,841.82 to the 1933 and 1934 cotton producers’ pool; 238,783 
loans aggregating $140,983,470.52 to corn growers; 10,643 loans 
aggregating $8,649,720.32 to producers of rosin and turpentine; 
loans aggregating $60,592.80 to cooperative associations of date 
growers; loans aggregating $83,914.91 to- cooperative associations of 
lig growers; loans aggregating $2,265,405.19 to cooperative associa- 
tions of prune growers; loans aggregating’ $5,350,739.42 to cooper- 
ative associations of peanut growers; loans aggregating $95,669.77 
to cooperative associations of raisin growers; loans aggregating 
$8,748,900.69 to cooperative associations of tobacco growers. In 
915,185 cotton loans aggregating $142,994,307.78 and 
29,704 corn loans $14,138,074.10 are held by lending 
agencies under the Corporation’s contract to purchase such loans 
prior to July 31, 1938. 

d RAILROADS 


To protect institutional investments, to finance capital expendi- 
tures, to relieve unemployment, to preserve the credit of railroads, 
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and to make funds available from private financial institutions at 
lower rates of interest, an aggregate of $378,120,016 in loans to 45 
railroads was authorized. 


SELF-LIQUIDATING PROJECTS AND LOANS TO PUBLIC AGENCIES 


An important stimulus to employment was furnished in con- 
struction work and in related industries which furnished mate- 
rials for such construction by reason of loans authorized to 98 
borrowers, totaling $222,061,480.92, to aid in financing self-liqui- 
dating projects. Authority to make such loans was transferred to 
— ian Emergency Administration of Public Works on June 

For the purpose of maintaining and promoting economic stability 
or encouraging employment of labor, Congress empowered the 
Corporation on An 13, 1938, to make loans to or contracts with 
States, municipalities, political subdivisions of States, public 
agencies, etc., to aid in financing projects authorized under Fed- 
eral, State, or municipal law. Loans authorized to four borrowers 
amount to $5,587,000. 


PURCHASES OF SECURITIES FROM FEDERAL EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION 
OF PUBLIC WORKS 


The purchase from the Federal Em Administration of 
Public Works of 2,929 issues of marketable securities in the prin- 
cipal amount of $696,901,279.25 was authorized. Of this aggregate 
amount, $608,517,911.26 was purchased, and $433,415,157.87 of these 
purchases were sold or collected at a premium over cost of 
$13,073,405.35. 

LOANS TO BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 

Loans to business enterprises, the object of which is to maintain 
and promote economic stability and encourage the employment of 
labor, were authorized in aggregate amount of $229,310,810.76 to 
2,613 borrowers, In a number of instances local banks participated 
in such loans, 

DRAINAGE, LEVEE, AND IRRIGATION DISTRICTS 

Six hundred and twenty-three drainage, levee, and irrigation 
districts, etc., have been assisted in property rehabilitation and 
reduction and refinancing of their outstanding indebtedness by 
loans authorized aggregating $141,091,919.07, including $18,853,- 
183.30 cancelations, This resulted in a reduction of interest rates 
from 6'4 and 6 percent to 4 percent, a diminution of the debts of 
the districts an average of 54.53 percent, and a 70-percent decrease 
in the annual tax and water charges. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 

Public-school districts or other public-school authorities were 
aided by loans authorized for the purpose of (a) paying teachers’ 
salaries due prior to June 1, 1934; and (b) reducing and refinancing 
of outstanding indebtedness or obligations incurred prior to August 
24, 1935, in financing the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of public-school facilities. 

For the foregoing purposes, $24,506,800 in loans were authorized 
to 27 borrowers, made up of (a) an authorization of $22,500,000 
to the Board of Education of the City of Chicago for payment of 
teachers’ salaries due prior to June 1934, and (b) authorizations 
of $2,006,800 for reducing and refinancing outstanding indebted- 
ness. 

CATASTROPHE LOANS 


The rehabilitation, reconstruction, and replacement of property 
damaged or destroyed by earthquake, conflagration, tornad 
cyclone, hurricane, flood, or other catastrophe in the years 1833. 
1934, 1935, or 1936 was made possible by reason of loans authorized 
to 687 borrowers in amount of $16,784,520.95. 

In addition, the Disaster Loan Corporation, created by act of 
Congress approved February 11, 1937, the capital stock of which 
was subscribed and paid for by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, authorized loans for rehabilitation made necessary by 
catastrophes in the years 1936-38 to 7,852 borrowers in the aggre- 
gate of $9,312,196.77. 

MINING LOANS 

Loans in the amount of $11,380,500 have been authorized to 
117 borrowers engaged in the business of mining or smelting ores 
and developing ore bodies. 

LOANS TO STATE FUNDS CREATED TO INSURE DEPOSITS OF PUBLIC MONEYS 

A loan of $13,087,715.88, authorized to a State fund created to 
insure repayment of deposits of public moneys of such State, or 
any of its political subdivisions, in banks or other depositories, 
made available, without awaiting liquidation of the closed banks, 
funds needed by local governments for the purpose of meeting 
their obligations, including the payment of their employees. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 

Loans to the Rural Electrification Administration aggregating. 
$46,500,000 have been authorized. 

Summary of loans and investments, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 
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Excess of interest and dividends, collected and accrued during 
the period of operations from February 2, 1932, to May 19, 1938, 
over expenses (including interest paid and accrued on notes held 
by the Treasury and others), amounts to $187,456,978.22. 

In addition to loan and investment authorizations, the Cor- 
poration authorized during the period March 4, 1933, to May 19, 
1938, by direction of Congress, allocations to other governmental 
agencies and for direct relief totaling $2,219,674,171.37, and from 
February 2, 1932, to May 19, 1938, $2,809,389,646.17. Notes of the 
Corporation issued to the Treasury in connection with disburse- 
ments on such allocations were canceled pursuant to act of Con- 
gress approved February 24, 1938. No part of the amount was 
for loans to banks, , Insurance companies, or to any other 
borrower from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and no 
debt due the Government. by anyone was canceled. 


The New Deal Administration Is in Favor of 
Keeping Politics in Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1938 


AN ARTICLE BY FRANK R. KENT 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following article on poli- 


tics and relief: 
AN ISSUE IS PRESENTED 


WASHINGTON, June 8. 


one certainly would haye the right to expect support for that 

proposal from the President. In fact, unless the purpose 
is to play politics with money provided to relieve human need 
sound reason for withholding sup- 
port, Support, however, was not only withheld, but the amend- 
ment killed by White House votes. 

Second, there was the amendment cf Senator Lope, which 
sought to prevent favoritism and discrimination im the allotment 
of relief funds to the several States. Mr. Lopcn's proposal was 
to have the money distributed in m to the number of 
unemployed, as shown by the Social Security figures and other 
statistical agencies. The idea was to give the distribution a 
definite relation to the amount of unemployment, and thus pre- 
vent a Senator with big political pull getting a larger slice for 
his State than justified by the number of jobless. 

Third, there was the Holt amendment, which merely proposed, 
by extending the merit system to the non-policy-forming officials 
of the W. P. A. and P. W. A., to carry out a definite pledge in the 
1936 Democratic platform. This amendment was not only in ac- 
cord with the platform pledge but in accord with the letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Roosevelt to Vice President Garner on June 2, 1937. 
Yet the President’s friends overwhelmed it. And finally there was 
the Austin amendment, which would have made it unlawful for 
any person whose compensation comes from relief funds to solicit 
or authorize to be solicited any contribution to any political party 
from relief workers. 
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It seems a little hard to invent a convincing reason for opposing 
any one of these four amendments. By killing them all, Mr. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal clearly are on record— 

First, in favor of keeping politics in relief; 

Second, against a fair distribution of the money to the States 
according to their unemployment needs; 

Third, against relieving W. P. A. and P. W. A. jobholders from 
fear of dismissal for political reasons; 

Fourth, the protection of men on the relief rolls from 
828 for political purposes by agents of political com- 


When it is considered that no lower form of electioneering has 
ever been known than that with relief funds, this is about as 
dreadful an indictment as could be made by any administration. 
Yet, if there is any other interpretation to put upon the rejection 
of these four amendments it would be interesting to hear it. 
Certainly mone was offered. If it can be gotten home to them, 
the record as it stands ought to stir people pretty deeply. 

Probably it means an increased number of anti-New Dealers in 
the next Congress. The opposition is certainly presented with an 
issue in June which should keep the New Deal on the defensive 
not only through the November elections but through 1940. Ad- 
ministration politicians frankly count upon the weight of these 
unrestricted expenditures to offset the unfavorable reaction. It 
is, of course, impossible to know now whether the money will out- 
weigh the resentment, but at least the facts ought to end the 
mockery of the New Deal pretense of purity. 


Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1938 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I want to state exactly 
the benefits which have accrued to the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Indians in Oklahoma during the present administration. 

Practically all of these people are in my district, and much 
misinformation has been put out about their affairs. Now, I 
want to give these fine people the plain unvarnished facts. 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws have received aid from the 
following general sources during the last 5 years: 

1. Publie-works program. 

2. Emergency conservation work. 

3. Rehabilitation program. 

4. Road work. 

5. Oklahoma Welfare Act. 

6. Revolving-credit fund. } 

7. Expansion of activities of Five Civilized Tribes Agency. 

For convenience each item will be discussed in the order of 
its appearance in the above tabulation. 

First. Public-works program: The following tabulation gives 
information concerning projects constructed from funds made 
available by the Public Works Administration for the benefit 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes: 


Duration 
Type and location ot job 
Choctaw-Chickasaw Sanatorium: Months 

Sanatorium and hospital 2¹ 
5 

8 

6 

3 

4 

4 

6 

9 


In addition to the items listed above, $100,000 was allotted 
to the Five Civilized Tribes Agency for the construction of 
roads and bridges within the 40 counties in eastern Okla- 
homa comprising the Five Tribes’ area. The exact extent 
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to which these two tribes shared in the allotment is not 
known, as the funds were not broken down by tribes. 

Second. Emergency conservation work: During the first 2 
years of the emergency conservation program $107,000 was 
allotted for projects directly benefiting the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Tribes. This allotment provided an average en- 
roliment of 58 Indians, which means that by rotation of 
employment approximately 200 individuals benefited by the 
program. Since 1935, however, lump-sum allotments have 
been made to the superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes 
Agency, and figures applicable to each specific tribe are not 
available. 

Third. Rehabilitation program: With funds made avail- 
able by the Resettlement Administration, two community 
projects are being undertaken for the benefit of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Tribes. One of the projects is located 
at Wilburton, the other at McCurtain. The following tabu- 
lation shows the portion of the program which has been 
completed and the portion now under construction: 


Type of facility 


re over entire jurisdiction 
85 watering for community herd. 
Agricultural equipment for com- 

munity gardens._.._._.....---..--}..-.-- 
Water supply and electric system 

for self-help project building at 

WR OUNG n — — — 
Land improvements, fencing, etc., 
to provide cash income for 20 
families during fiscal year 1938 in 
addition to other wages received 
C S MTS) Spiele cae iA 


Of the 30 families installed in each of the agricultural 
units at McCurtain and Wilburton, 20 at each community 
are expected to render themselves independent by farming 
alone on 30-acre farms provided for them, while the remain- 
ing 10 families at each location are to receive some cash 
income from employment on community activities, supple- 
mented by foodstuffs to be produced on 5-acre subsistence 
homesteads provided for them. These families are being 
assisted in every way to establish themselves in accordance 
with sound agricultural and shop standards. The Indians 
are exhibiting a keen interest in the activities being con- 
ducted in the new community building. In fact, the build- 


ings are in use either for canning or sewing practically every. 


day. 

Four. Road work: Since July 1, 1933, a total of $685,000 
from the Cartwright road legislation has been allotted to 
the Five Civilized Tribes Agency for construction and main- 
tenance of reservation roads. In addition to this amount is 
the $100,000 made available from the public-works fund. 
These amounts have been expended not only for the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw tribes, but for all tribes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Five Civilized Tribes Agency. Expenditure fig- 
ures by tribes are not available. 

Road work in the Indian Service provides a popular form 
of relief and there is no doubt but what this money has 
meant the difference between employment and starvation 
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among large numbers of Indians in eastern Oklahoma. In 
addition to providing employment, all-weather roads have 
been provided which are sorely needed in my district. 

Five. Oklahoma Welfare Act: The Oklahoma Welfare Act, 
in addition to those provisions of the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act which were already applicable, extends to the Okla- 
homa Indians the right to do and share in the various things. 
This is true also as it applies to the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations. 

Since tribal organization and government reached its 
highest peak among the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
naturally there would appear to be every advantage for the 
Choctaws and the Chickasaws to organize as authorized 
by that legislation and thereby to reestablish themselves as 
in the days of old and with the powers which may be 
granted to them. Of course, it must be understood that 
I am not insisting on tribal organization, but many groups 
within the Fiye Tribes have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to establish cooperatives, particularly credit associa- 
tions, for the purpose of enabling members to obtain the 
use of the credit funds. However, credit is but cne feature 
of the act. The type of cooperatives which are permissible 
are set forth in section 4 of the act. Such ccoperatives 
cannot assume the functions of government and, as I have 
indicated, tribal organization offers many opportunities and 
advantages not to be had in any other way. 

Sixth. Revolving-credit fund: The Oklahoma Welfare Act, 
discussed in the preceeding paragraph, authorized the estab- 
lishment of a revolving-loan fund of $2,000,000 for the 
purpose of making loans to Indian credit associations in 
the State of Oklahoma. The following statement gives in- 
formation as to loans made to properly chartered coopera- 
tive Indian credit associations in the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw area: 


Amount 
advanced 


n 
a 
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The McCurtain County Indian Credit Association has been 
chartered and an application for a loan of $25,000 is pending 
at the present time. Charters have also been issued to In- 
dian credit associations in Coal, Marshall, and Jefferson 
Counties, but to date bylaws and applications for loans have 
not been submitted. 

Seventh. Expansion of activities of Five Civilized Tribes 
Agency: In the presentation of the Budget estimates for the 
Indian Service for the fiscal year 1938 consideration was given 
to improving conditions generally among the Indians of the 
Five Civilized Tribes. This vast area has been divided into 
12 administrative districts. It is proposed ultimately to have 
medical service, assistance in connection with agricultural 
extension work, and a representative of the agency superin- 
tendent to whom the Indians may go for help in connection 
with their particular problems. Less than one-half of the 
amount required for a minimum service was allowed for 1938. 
Additional funds are included in the Interior Department 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1939. At the present 
rate of increase the minimum needs will not be fulfilled for 
another 3 years. The Congress has recognized, however, that 
thousands of Indians within the Five Civilized Tribes have 
not received liberal support in the past and that if they are 
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to become self-supporting citizens, additional assistance must 
be provided. The Choctaws and Chickasaws will share in 
the benefits to be derived from the expansion of the Indian 
Service as and when the Congress provides the funds. I 
have been doing all I could for them. 

Restoration of Choctaw council house: At the request of 
the tribe an appropriation of $7,500 from tribal funds of the 
Choctaw Indians was made for the reacquisition and re- 
habilitation of the old council house of this nation located 
at Tuskahoma. Subsequently an additional appropriation of 
$10,000 was made. Through the use of their own funds and 
the employment of some relief labor the council house has 
been restored and was rededicated in a ceremony held June 
3 and 4. 

The Interior Department appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1939 contains an appropriation of $50,000 from Choc- 
taw tribal funds for the purchase of lands adjacent to the 
council-house property, the further improvement of the 
council house, and for the construction of improvements on 
the land to be acquired. 

Other projects: An appropriation is contained in the 1939 
appropriation bill for the construction of an infirmary and 
nurses’ quarters at Jones Academy near Hartshorne. Ap- 
propriations were made for the fiscal year 1938 of $5,000 
for the improvement of the sewer and water systems at 
Wheelock Academy, and $5,000 for the improvement of the 
sewer system at Jones Academy. 

Choctaw-Chickasaw sanatorium: One of the outstanding 
projects for the benefit of the Choctaw and Chickasaw In- 
dians has been the completion of a sanatorium and general 
hospital within the last year. This institution with 150 beds 
for tuberculosis cases and 75 beds for general cases was 
financed with an allotment from the public works appro- 
priation of $947,900, the largest single allotment for any 
construction project in the Indian Service except for irri- 
gation works, The buildings are of native stone quarried 
within a half mile of the site on which they stand. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of all labor employed on this proj- 
ect was furnished by Indians. The new institution will 
begin receiving patients on July 1, 1938. 

I have materially assisted in most of these things, but 
do not approve of tribal funds being used for anything but 
per capita payments, with the exception of what is neces- 
sary for tribal officials. 


Hon. William J. Howey, Republican 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1938 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, it is with a great deal 
of sadness that I call to the attention of the Members of 
the House of Representatives and particularly to the Re- 
publicans, the fact that Hon. W. J. Howey, 62 years of age, 
leader of the Republican Party in Florida and founder of the 
world’s largest citrus development, died in my State on the 
morning of June 7. 

All his life Mr. Howey was engaged in the development 
and growth of products from the soil. His political life was 
secondary, but he distinguished himself in one of his two 
campaigns for Republican Governor of Florida by receiving 
more yotes than any other G. O. P. candidate has ever bal- 
loted in the State. 

Mr. Howey was born in January 1876, on an Illinois farm, 
the son of a circuit rider preacher. His early life was 
spent in development in Mexico. He left there in 1908 be- 
cause of a revolution and came to Florida. 

When Mr. Howey came to Lake County, Fla., he bought 
60,000 acres of raw land. He began clearing the land and 
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setting it in citrus, until now there are 10,000 acres of 
groves there. 

The invested capital in the development, the largest single 
unit of its kind in the world, approximates $20,000,000. 

Not only did Mr. Howey establish four successful citrus 
developments but he spent thousands of dollars to benefit 
and stabilize the citrus industry in Florida, experimenting 
to perfect a method of processing waste oranges. 

Mr. Howey was one of Florida’s stanchest boosters. He 
arrived there long before the boom went through it, un- 
perturbed by surges of speculative buying, and emerged, 
disheartened a little, as were all developers, but still en- 
thusiastic. He went to work again, setting out groves, 
selling his fruit and that of his investors at profit. And 
today, despite the unfavorable season, there is not an old 
grove for sale at Howey-in-the-Hills. 

This man, who was a farmer at heart, was as unassuming 
and modest as a timid schoolboy. He seldom went to pub- 
lic functions, preferring to remain at home with his family. 

I knew the Honorable W. J. Howey by reputation for 16 
years. I have known him personally and intimately for 
the past 5 years and had come to love, respect, and admire 
this man who, in the true sense of the word, could be 
termed a great man and a gentleman. 

Truly, all of Florida will mourn the loss of W. J. Howey. 


Public Ownership of the Iron and Steel Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1938 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 3 I introduced H. R. 
10504, the same being a bill for the acquisition by the Fed- 
eral Government and the public ownership and operation of 
the iron and steel industry of the United States of America. 
I doubt that many Members of the House appreciate fully 
the importance of this industry in its relation to our civiliza- 
tion. Few realize that this industry is practically basic to 
civilization itself. 

In his splendid book entitled “Steel—Dictator,” Harvey 
O’Connor pictures in masterful language the importance of 
this industry. He said: 

Iron is the foundation for industrial civilization, the raw ma- 
terial for the mechanical marvels of the steel age, for the imple- 
ments which can banish want or destroy humanity. 

The key to America's wealth lies in iron ore beds on the surface 
of the Mesabi The world’s greatest coal beds lie in the 
Appalachian Mountains. And the glacial age dug an unmatched 
inland waterway, the Great Lakes, which link to two. 

From that union comes steel. From steel, the rails that span 
the continent; the plows, harvesters, tractors that help Nature 
pour abundance into the Nation's lap; the machines—deft, noisy 
a transform raw materials into goods (p. 27 of Steel— 


The iron and steel industry is a natural monopoly. It is 
one of those industries that are monopolistic in character 
and do not need trustified organization to make them so. 
It affects the life of over one-half million steel workers and 
130,000,000 consumers. 

UNITED STATES STEEL EXERCISES MONOPOLISTIC POWER 

The United States Steel Corporation is an excellent illus- 
tration of this monopolistic tendency. In 1929 this firm pro- 
duced more steel than all the mills of Germany and more 
than the steel mills of Great Britain and France put to- 
gether. In 1934, the corporation mined 10,000,000 tons of iron 
ore, 12,000,000 tons of coal, quarried 6,000,000 tons of lime- 
stone, and manufactured more than 5,000,000 tons of coke. 
Production of finished steel products equalled 6,000,000 
tons. And this was at a time when the corporation was 
operating at a little over one-third of its capacity. Byprod- 
ucts of the corporation amounted to 14,000 tons of sulphate 
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of iron, 92,000 tons of ammonia, 84,000 tons of benzol prod- 
ucts, 34,000 tons of gypsum, and 17,000,000 barrel of port- 
land cement. 

The corporation owns 800,000 acres of coal property and 
82 coal mines. Coke is manufactured in some 2,500 beehive 
ovens and in 3,629 byproduct ovens. H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
and United States Coal & Coke Co., subsidiaries of United 
States Steel, are larger than Mellon’s Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
or Rockefeller’s Consolidated Coal Co.—and the latter were 
the largest producers of coal in the world for the open 
market. The corporation operates 131 iron and steel planis, 
101 blast furnaces, 375 open-hearth furnaces; it owns 89 
mines in the Lake Superior region and 13 in the South; and 
it has one of the world’s richest manganese deposits in 
Brazil. 

It takes an enormous transportation system to transport 
the raw materials necessary in the manufacture of steel, as 
well as the finished product itself. The United States Steel 
Corporation had more railroad trackage than exists in all 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. Its 4,000 miles exceeds the 
main-line trackage of the Union Pacific Railroad. Because 
of guaranteed cargoes the Bessemer & Lake Erie Line of the 
United States Steel boasts the greatest traffic density and 
lowest costs per ton-mile of any railroad in the world. The 
iron ore from the Lake Superior region is carried by a fleet 
of 109 vessels, owned by a subsidiary of the corporation. It 
also operates some 487 barges on the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries to carry coal, coke, and finished products, 

OWNS 15 SUBSIDIARY CORPORATIONS 

There are 15 subsidiaries of United States Steel that op- 
erate its manufacturing, transportation, and byproducts sys- 
tems. The Carnegie-Ilinois Co. in the northern part of 
the United States, the Tennessee Coal & Iron in the South, 
and Columbia on the Pacific coast manufacture the iron 
and steel. The finished product is produced at the American 
Steel & Wire, American Sheet & Tin Plate, National Fence, 
and Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Cos. Universal Atlas 
Cement converts slag into cement, and the United States 
Steel Products, and Isthmian Steamship Cos, take these 
goods to all parts of the world. 

The size of the steel industry becomes apparent in view of 
the fact that before the World War steel operated a bigger 
business than the United States Government. In 1902 the 
Government received $562,000,000 in revenue and the United 
States Steel Corporation receipts reached $560,000,000. In 
1912 the Government received $692,000,000, while United 
States Steel made $745,000,000. 

FIVE BILLION DOLLARS TAKEN FROM MINNESOTA MINES 

In the State of Minnesota alone, the gentlemen in control 
of the iron and steel industry have taken over $5,000,000,000 
worth of wealth from the earth—wealth which was the 
heritage of the whole people and was mined by the labor 
of Minnesota workers. In the 31 years from 1907 to 1937, 
inclusive, the steel barons returned to the State only $476,- 
000,000 in taxes on this vast wealth. Of this amount, ap- 
proximately $60,000,000 of tax money has been realized 
through the enactment of the so-called occupation tax on 
the net profits of the mining companies and through the 
royalty tax on leased mining lands, both of which measures 
were advocated by the Farmer-Labor Party. 

The fortunes of other industries rise or fall with the 
fortunes of steel. J. Pierpont Morgan, exponent of the 
theory that the control of steel is exclusively a private matter, 
nevertheless boasts of its decisive importance in American 
economic life. He said: 

I have always been taught in a business way to regard the 
iron and steel industry as an accurate barometer of general busi- 
ness conditions, and likewise to believe that no other power 


would exert as important a bearing on the general prosperity 
of America. 


STEEL DICTATORSHIP FAILS WORKERS 
But this dictatorship, so profitable to a few, has failed the 
men who really make steel and dig iron from the earth. 
It has failed to give them a steady job or a decent wage. 
Every attempt the steel workers have made to organize and 
win security and decency for themselves and their families, 
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has been met with violence and terror by the barons of steel. 
From Homestead to Chicago, from the struggle for an 8-hour 
day, and the 1919 strike to the struggle to make steel obey 
the Wagner Act and the Memorial Day massacre—all through 
the years, the management of America’s greatest industry 
has promoted long hours and starvation wages as essential 
to the conduct of its affairs. 

The dictatorship of steel has failed the industry itself. 
Fortune Magazine, in a recent article stated: 

The steel industry as a whole is technologically one of the most 
backward of our major industries. 

Invention has been sabotaged, so that basic steel-making 
processes have not changed significantly since the Civil War. 

The dictatorship has put a brake on all industry, through 
its conspiracies against the consumers of steel. Buyers of 
steel products must buck a price system, which, according 
to Fortune Magazine, is “artificial, wasteful, discriminatory, 
and noncompetitive.” 

PRICES OF RAILS SUGGEST MONOPOLY 

As an illustration of how completely the steel industry 
is conducted as a monopoly, I want to cite a few figures and 
facts. 

From October 1922 until October 1932, a full decade and 
one in which other commodity prices made new high and 
low records, steel rails sold at exactly the same price, $43 a 
ton. Again, during the 2-year period, January 1934 to 
December 1936, they sold at $36.3742 without fluctuation. 
In 1937, the price rose again to $42.50. In 1935, when the 
Government asked for bids on a large steel order, the four 
companies which responded submitted identical figures. 
Such uniformity in price suggests monopolistic control. 

Domestic steel prices are also kept up and protected by a 
tariff wall. Import duties on principal steel products range 
from 10 to 35 percent of domestic prices. This takes from 
the consumer his last safeguard against unfair, noncompeti- 
tive prices. He must pay what a united industry decrees. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute, representing some- 
what over 100 steel companies which produce 95 percent of 
the total steel output in the United States, acts as the offi- 
cial clearing house for the steel industry. This organization 
acts for the entire steel industry whenever it takes a stand. 
For example: 

Under the N. R. A. the board of directors of the institute 
acted as code authority for the entire steel industry. When 
the C. I. O., in 1936, launched its membership campaign in 
the industry, the institute ran a full page ad in 375 news- 
papers under its own name as representing the steel indus- 
try. Officers of the institute are from the largest and most 
powerful corporations. In 1937 Eugene G. Grace, president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, was also president of 
the institute; W. A. Irvin, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and Tom Girdler, president and chairman 
of the board of directors of Republic Steel Corporation, were 
vice presidents. 

PROFITS GO TO SALARIES AND WATERED STOCK 

However, the stockholders, of whom there are about 
550,000, do not feel so happy about their steel interests. 
Their holdings average $1,000 apiece, and they chose steel, 
as they felt it was a basic industry. Despite the constant 
profits made by the steel industry, annual earnings in United 
States Steel common have varied from a profit of $21.19 
per share to a loss of $11.08, and since 1932 no dividend has 
been paid on common stock. The earnings of steel go in 
large measure to high-salaried officials and to watered 
stock. United States Steel issued $500,000,000 worth of 
stock in excess of the value of its assets when it was formed. 
In 1927 United States Steel issued a 40-percent stock divi- 
dend amounting to $203,321,000. During the World War, 
Bethlehem gave its stockholders a dividend of two shares for 
each they already owned. Under these conditions, it is no 
wonder that investments in steel stocks have failed to bring 
a constant return, 

LABOR UNIONS FINALLY WIN 

Not only the stockholders, but also the workers in the 

industry have faired poorly under the steel monopoly. It 
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was not until March 1, 1937, when the Carnegie-Ilinois 
Steel Corporation, subsidiary of United States Steel, entered 
voluntarily into negotiations with representatives of the steel 
workers union that anything like recognition was given to 
labor and labor organizations. 

The contract which was signed on March 2 by this cor- 
poration provided: 

(1) Recognition of the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee or its successors as the collective bargaining agency 
for its members. 

(2) Against discrimination toward the union or union 
members. 

(3) Raising the minimum daily wage on March 16 to $5 
and reducing weekly hours to five 8-hour days, with time 
and a half for overtime. 

In its turn, the S. W. O. C. agreed: (1) Not to intimidate 
or coerce workers into membership and (2) to rely on nego- 
tiations in case of disputes, and if necessary, to arbitrate 
rather than interrupt work. 

This agreement has been adopted in modified form by 
the majority of steel companies that now hold contracts of 
this sort. 

SOME INTERESTING FACTS 

Just how Myron Taylor, of United States Steel, came to his 
decision is not known. But the following facts are known: 

Mr. Walter Runciman, head of the British Trade Com- 
mission visited America while looking over the ground pre- 
paratory to placing orders for building up the British Navy. 
He is understood to have insisted on continuous production 
and asked how this could be possible when the steel in- 
dustry had no contract with the workers in steel and as 
strong a labor movement as represented by the S. W. O. C. 
was emerging. England's steel industry, incidentally, has 
bargained with labor in a satisfactory manner. 

The restrictions of the Walsh-Healy Act were such that 
the industry would be unable to bid for the naval construc- 
tion program of the United States, let alone the British 
naval program. Labor conditions, it was evident, must be 
improved in some way. 

The cost of spies and police and the cost of a strike would, 
furthermore, outweigh the cost of changing the labor policies 
of the corporation. And then, too, the General Motors had 
just lost a whole winter’s business because of a strike, and 
this lesson still loomed large before Taylor and his associates. 

UNION MEMBERSHIP GROWS RAPIDLY 

During the 2 weeks immediately after signing of the con- 
tract between the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation and 
the S. W. O. C., membership jumped by 35,000. And when 
the Supreme Court handed down its decision on April 12, 
finding the Wagner Labor Relations Act constitutional, the 
success of the C. I. O. was firmly established in steel. Work- 
ers in fields totally unrelated to the S. W. O. C. asked to join, 
and arrangements were made for them to do this. 

One hundred and eighty-nine contracts had been signed 
when, in May 1937, Jones & Laughlin, an independent steel 
company, balked at signing a contract in the process of 
negotiation, and there was a strike. After 36 hours an 
agreement was reached, giving recognition to the right of 
the workers to organize. On May 20, in a Government- 
controlled election, the employees of the Aliquippa steel mill 
voted 2 to 1 for affiliation with the S. W. O. C. 

SOLUTION LIES IN GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

But splendid as is the work done by the unions, the basic 
problem of steel cannot be solved short of Government 
ownership. 

The steel monopoly is America’s greatest conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. It has eluded the net of the antitrust laws, 
as sections of it continue to defy the Wagner Act. It cannot 
be reformed. It must be owned and controlled by that 
public which it so intimately affects and so stringently gov- 
erns today. 

And thus it is that I have proposed in H. R. 10504 to have 
the Government of the United States take over the iron 
mines and steel mills, in fact the industry in its entirety. 
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Under this bill, it is proposed that the Government attempt 
to purchase these large properties through direct negotia- 
tion with its owners. If an agreement cannot be reached 
that is at all reasonable and fair, the Government will have 
the power under the proposed law to condemn the properties 
and assume ownership under the right of eminent domain. 
The property will be paid for through the issuance of 
United States bonds drawing an interest rate of 3 percent. 
LABOR TO HAVE MEMBERS OF BOARD 

While the principal objective is, of course, to exploit our 
iron resources and convert them into the finished product 
for the benefit of the people, it is also proposed to extend 
its benefits to the workers in the industry as well. It is, 
therefore, provided in section 3 that the Board which will 
have charge of the industry shall have direct representation 
from the workers, They will be empowered to choose four 
of the members of the Board, while five members will be 
named directly by the President of the United States by and 
with the consent of the Senate. 

It is foolish to talk of any other solution of this problem. 
While other Government monopolies are necessary, I con- 
tend that few, if any, are more necessary to the welfare of 
the people of the United States than is the one which I 
have attempted to discuss here briefly today. Through the 
gradual elimination of private control of our basic indus- 
tries and especially of those ordinarily designated natural 
monopolies, unemployment can be eliminated and the stand- 
ard of living of the workers in the industry raised to a high 
level. Moreover, the tremendous income that has flowed 
during the course of the years into the coffers of Wall Street 
and its allies will be diverted to the Treasury of the United 
States. Let us by all means have Government ownership 
and operation of the iron and steel industry of the United 
States. 


Tolerance Essential in Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, WILL M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1938 


BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS,, 


I COLLEGE, CLINTON, 
MISS., 938 


MISSISSIPP: 
MONDAY, JUNE 6, 1 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the following baccalaureate address which I delivered to the 
graduating class of Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss., on 
Monday, June 6, 1938, to wit: 


In his most interesting book, We or They, Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong clearly sets forth the battle between democracy and the 
totalitarian state and the contest between republics and dicta- 
torships. The issue is already joined; it is either we or they. 

Those who cherish liberty and those who believe in democracy 
must prepare for the contest. The battle between the good and 
evil in life and between the true and false in government is on, 

Democracy may be defined as “the way of peace and living 
together.” The problem of living, like the question of democracy, 
is never fully solved. The aim of democracy is the development. 
and welfare of the individual. 

Each individual must reckon with life. The world exists for 
no single individual or group, whether old or young, but the 
world exists for all individuals. The questions that face the 
youth today are not new. What can I do? Where can I find my 
place in the affairs of the world? What influence can I exert? 
What can I do to make the divine spark flame in my life? What 
can I contribute to the Nation? What am I worth to myself and 
to the community? What about democracy, anyway; what are 
its essentials? 

MAJORITY 

On October 25, 1647, the divine rights of kings and the rights 
of individuals were in a death grapple. Cromwell and Charles I 
were fast coming to grips; the headman’s ax that fell at Whitehall 
was not far away. 
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The Army was composed of religious zealots; they were not 
united; they were dissenters from the Church of England. The 
various sects included the Quakers, the Baptists, and the Ana- 
baptists. The philosophy of all the sects was probably best rep- 
resented by the group called the Levelers. The army of the 
Roundhead Puritans demanded a voice in its administration. 
An interview was sought with Cromwell and Ireton, the leaders 
of the revolution; it was granted. 

There occurred one of the most memorable debates in history. 
The principles of democratic government were ably presented. 
William Clark took the arguments in the shorthand of the day; 
they have been published as the Clark Papers, just as James Mad- 
ison’s notes of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 are known 
as the Madison Papers. 

The debates involved voting. Ireton and Cromwell, more re- 
sponsible than any others for the rock from which English and 
American democracy has been hewn, were the leaders. Spokes- 
men for the various sects were heard. The Baptists were con- 
spicuous. 

Both leaders and army opposed king and priest. It was main- 
tained that the will of God was a direct revelation to the indi- 
vidual and that each believer should not obey unless God so 
directed him. The owners of property asserted that only those 
who had a stake in the community, only those who owned 
property, were entitled to vote. Ireton announced that if govern- 
ment depended upon the unanimous agreement of all, that if a 
100-percent majority were required as to the will of God, there 
could be no government—the contention for the unanimous agree- 
ment of all would result in anarchy. He agreed, however, that 
only those who owned 3 should vote. He stated the case 
for property well. But the Baptists and the Levellers were think- 
ing of life as well as property. Their spokesman said: “Really, 
I think the poorest he that is in England hath a life to live as 
the richest he.” 

The Puritans had gone deep into the very core of the eternal 
verities; they struck the sound and authentic note in democracy. 
Every man has a life; it is his life; it is not the state's; it is not 
the king's; his life is his own. Every man has not only a life, 
but every man has a life to live; it is his to grow, to develop, 
and to achieve. Every man has a life to live, not to be drilled, 
not to be regimented. Every man has a life to live for himself, 
not for the advancement of the monarch, not for the glory of the 
state, but every man has a life to live for himself. 

These momentous debates went tb the very heart of democracy. 
The Puritans spoke not only for themselves but for all true 
Democrats. “The poorest he, as well as the richest he” gives us 
the real meaning of human equality. All do not have the same 
minds or the same powers or the same talents or the same 
abilities, but all men are equal in the sense that they have the 
equal right to live their lives. 

All sects and all creeds were heard in patience and in toler- 
ance. Absolute unanimity was impossible. The will of God would 
never be ascertained; governments would never be established. 
Cromwell could not see the case for the property owners as Ireton 
saw it. He announced that when all had been heard patiently 
and tolerantly, the will of God could best be ascertained by 
calling the roll. The majority, he concluded, should control. 
There was thus established the very foundation stone of all 
dem . No other basis would make democracy possible. The 
majority must rule. But there was another important principle. 
The minority must be protected. After the views of all were 
considered, the majority would control. 

One hundred and forty years later when the Constitution of 
the United States was signed, only one man in 25 could vote. 
All of the origmal 13 colonies had property qualifications for 
suffrage. Woman suffrage came only 18 years ago. Progress in 
democracy, as well as progress in life, is slow. It took 300 years 
to achieve Cromwell's goal for universal A 

While progress in democracy has been slow; while there have 
been setbacks; while there have been ups and downs, the gains 
have outweighed the losses. I believe that every generation can 
contribute to this progress. I believe that democracy has gained 
and that we are more and more approaching the ideal common- 
wealth. Municipal government in the United States is freer of 
graft today than ever before. I know there are exceptions but 
generally honesty obtains in government. It is not necessary for 
the citizen to soil his hands or to sear his conscience. Every 
citizen can and should participate in public and political affairs. 
It is just as important for democracy, however, to be unhampered 
by the tyranny of the masses as by the ruthless reign of selfish 
kings. The experience of the centuries shows that majority rule, 
with respect for the rights of the minority, is fundamental. 


Freedom is at the bases of the democratic ideal. We repeat the 
statement so often that we are likely to lose its force. Twen 
centuries after the Gospels proclaimed the worth of the individ- 
ual, youth was still cannon fodder. Youth and age today are con- 
fronted with the problems resulting from the World War, the 
greatest debacle in human history. Youth is being misled; the 
ideals of youth are being perverted; the misfortunes and the 
sufferings of humanity are being capitalized by those who would 
destroy. Millions in other lands have exchanged freedom for 
bread. They have sacrificed liberty for economic security and 
have lost both. It is time to reexamine the meaning of freedom, 
the noble heritage of the American people. 
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Freedom of the press was never more important and in greater 
danger. Nations are being told what they can say; millions are 
being told the kind of movies they can see and what they can hear 
over the radio; hundreds of millions of people today are being told 
what they can read in the newspapers. A free press is essential 
to a free people. There is danger in nonresident ownership of 
local newspapers. There is a threat in the chain of metropolitan 
newspapers. Newspapers as well as individuals have their bias 
and their prejudices. A press locally controlled is a freer press. 
Freedom does not mean a controlled or a selfish press; it does not 
mean false teaching or the propaganda of false ideals; it does not 
mean a selfish or an unsound propaganda. Many of the remedies 
proposed for public ills today are worse than the diseases. Tacitus 
long ago said: “The remedies for public affairs may be worse than 
the ills of public affairs.” 

Francis Bacon said as I have stated of many of the panaceas 
de gt by a selfish public press: “The remedy is worse than the 

sease.” 

Freedom of conscience is the trophy of the American Republic. 
The oppressed of other lands sought freedom to worship on these 
shores. In other countries the state is being substituted for God 
and the dictator has become the keeper of the conscience. It is 
time for the lovers of freedom and the defenders of democracy to 
be on guard. True liberty is like the olive—one must cultivate a 
taste for it. Freedom was achieved after much suffering; it can 
only be maintained by struggle. 

I am not speaking of the freedom that comes from the pas- 
sage of a law, from the writing of a document, or from the 
adoption of a constitution. I am speaking of achieved freedom. 
I am speaking of the freedom that has resulted from the disci- 
Pline of the lovers of liberty through the ages. Democracy is a 
way of life. Freedom of the press, freedom of conscience thus 
assume a new me: . 

Freedom of speech obtains only in a democracy, We never 
learn from those who agree with us. Pythagoras, ages ago, 
observed: “No man is free who is not master of himself and 
captain of his soul.” 

There are false prophets today; there are enemies of democracy. 
It is asserted that democracies are disappearing. It is said that 
since the World War there has been a drift away from democracy 
in Europe. What is the fact? Democracy obtains today as it 
did before the World War in France and in the great English- 
speaking countries of the world. 

Germany has always acknowledged a master; it will take more 
than a document to make Germany a republic. Germany has 
merely exchanged one dictator for another—it matters little 
whether he be called emperor or fuehrer. 

In Russia there has been a change of government in name only; 
there was always an absolute autocracy. Stalin has merely taken 
over the power of the czar. 

Prior to the World War the King in Italy had delegated power 
to a group, but now those powers are held by one man. One 
dictator has thus been exchanged for another dictator. The choice 
has never been between democracy and dictatorship; the choice 
has been between good dictatorship and bad. 

There is revolution in Spain, Its functions are not democratic. 
Spain has never been a democratic country, 

China is groping toward democracy but Japan remains Asiatic. 

India is reaching out. There are evidences of the growing 
pains of democracy. 

On the Western Hemisphere the situation is more reassuring. 
The whole of Latin America is learning the lesson of democracy. 

There is a difference between sentimentalism and democracy; 
there is a difference between liberty and emotion; there is a 
difference between freedom and tyranny. 

Dictatorship has failed to convert a single nation that has 
been trained and experienced in democracy. Russia, Germany, 
and Italy never knew democracy. Dictatorship has not happened 
in France, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Norway, or 
Sweden. It has not happened in Great Britain. It is not enough 
to say that it cannot happen in the United States, but it is more 
important to say that it will not happen in America, The 
English-speaking people of the world who have cultivated the 
democratic ideal from the days of Alfred the Great are the hope 
of the world today. We must be vigilant for democracy. 

There are many dangers. These dangers are from within rather 
than from without. Indifference, ignorance, and compl 
are the greatest threats to democracy, There are trends that are 
alarming; there are forces that are subversive. I mention but 
two. There are those who assert that democracy has lost. They 
maintain that there is no hope; they assume the defeatist atti- 
tude. Those who take this view are slackers and traitors to 
humanity; they would sabotage civilization. There is no place 
for such on the ship of state. The sooner they are thrown over- 
board the better. ; 

Theodore Roosevelt used to tell the story of how a captain of an 
ocean liner saved his ship and prevented a panic when inevitable 
tragedy was being hastened by a passenger who in the midst of a 
great storm continued to scream at the top of his voice, “Nothing 
can save us; we are doomed.” After vainly trying to quiet the 
passenger, with only a moment in which to act, the captain seized 
the hysterical prophet of calamity and threw him overboard. The 
frightened passengers were thus shocked back to reason and hun- 
dreds of lives were saved by the sacrifice of one. 

There is another dangerous trend. It is the attitude of the bene- 
ficiaries of Government gratuities and the aggressive blocks of 
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selfish groups seeking 

general welfare. It may be agreed that such groups are not willing 
to ruin the country for their advantage. Whatever be the expla- 
nation, the fact is that unbearable burdens are being placed upon 
the Government; they may break the Government's back. There 
may be some excuse for the group, there may be some apology for 
the attitude, but there can be no apology for the Senators and 
Representatives who encourage and endorse such attitudes by prom- 
ising, in exchange for votes, to appropriate for such gratuities from 
the Public Treasury. 

History is replete with . The historian Gibbons gives 
us a graphic picture. He tells us of the degradation of the Prae- 
torian Guard in Rome. These legionnaires were very popular; they 
had shed luster and valor upon Rome; they had served their coun- 
try in war; but they exploited their popularity and they hastened 
the fall of the Roman Republic. 5 

The Praetorian Guard were selected from those who had distin- 
guished themselves in the foreign service; they had responded to 
the call of country; they were the pride of Rome; but tney capital- 
ized their popularity and demanded appropriations for themselves; 
they supported the candidates for the senate who promised the 
largest appropriations from the public treasury. Waste and ex- 
travagance were followed by corruption. The Praetorian Guard 
selected their candidate for emperor; they voted for the candidate 
who submitted the highest bid by promising to appropriate most 
from the public treasury. They sold the position of emperor to 
the senator who agreed to make the largest payment. The emperor 
was thus selected by the appropriation of millions of dollars of 
the people’s money. The self-respect of the people was forfeited; 
morale was killed; initiative disappeared; courage was destroyed; 
decay and downfall followed. Selfish groups, unless restrained, 
may prove the downfall of the American Republic. 

Plato in his Republic gave us the rules for democratic success: 
First, there must be courage to deny the demands of the pressure 
groups; secondly, there must be the ability to withstand the dangers 
of the enchantment that come from selfish complacency, and to 
withstand the trends that are contrary to the knowledge of the 
facts of universal history. 

Democracy has its weaknesses, but it also has its strength. It 
may not be as efficient in war but it is more satisfying in both 
peace and war. Ours is a representative government. After all, 
the task of democracy is to select leaders. Participation in civic 
affairs, in the college, in the club, and in life go to make worthy 
citizens. Leadership is thus cultivated and promoted throughout 
the Republic, Only well-trained followers can select capable 
leaders, The remedy for the ills of democracy, the hope of the 
democratic ideal is that republics shall select for public office the 
best that the republic has—men and women able to evaluate the 
experiences of the human race. We must carry our knowledge 
and our conscience to the ballot box. Only leaders of high cour- 
age and spotless character can save democracy. 

This then is self-evident: Freedom is not made by the adoption 
of a constitution. Freedom can only be achieved by self-discipline. 
Freedom is only born of self-control. If freedom is worth dying 
for, it is worth living for. In democracy as in golf, the best 
course for the masterful player is to strike straight ahead for the 
green, scornful of the hazards that may intervene. 


TOLERANCE 


I have already indicated the next pillar of democracy. I now 
speak of tolerance. The world seems to have gone into a blind 
alley. There is so much hate, so much prejudice; racial hatreds 
obtain. Respect for the views of others is important. We should 
accord to others the rights we claim for ourselves. Voltaire in a 
letter to Helvetius said: 1 do not agree with a word you say, but 
I will defend to the death your right to say it.” 

I would go a step further. I may not approve all you say but 
I will defend to the death your saying the right thing. 

I like the way Thomas Jefferson put it: 

“To tolerate error as long as reason is left free to combat it.” 

‘Tolerance and clear-thinking are close akin. Tolerance is open- 
mindedness, not empty or vacant-mindedness. Tolerance means 
conviction. There is much in the philosophy of the old theologi- 
cian who said that he was entirely open to conviction but would 
like to see anybody who could convince him. Open-mindedness 
means to listen to all sides of a subject. It involves submitting 
all arguments to careful analysis. g 

The late G. K. Chesterton, one of the most delightful personal- 
ities that I ever saw on the platform and one of the clearest 
thinkers of the twentieth century, in his autobiography says of 
his brilliant friend, H. G. Wells: “I think he thought the object 
of opening the mind is simply opening the mind; whereas I am 
incurably convinced that the object of opening the mind as of 
opening the mouth is to shut it again on something solid.” 

Customs, habits, and conventionalities may change but the 
standards of virtue of character and the approved moralities never 
change. 

Under the guise of tolerance in the contest between the liberals 
and the conservatives there are liberals who would undermine 
character, religion, and morality. Tolerance does not mean de- 
struction; tolerance is constructive, There is virtue in the intol- 
erance of the faults and of the unworthy, There is a place for 
the intolerance of the intolerant. 

The charge of intolerance by the liberals in religion is made 
against the churches, There are those who would place the sign 
over the doors of all places of worship: “Let no one who thinks 
enter here.” 
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special privileges without regard to the Many of the theories of the liberals are false. The liberals in 


religion like the liberals in government in many cases advocate 
theories that are utterly unsound. There are still those who know 
that just saying a thing does not make it so. There are those 
who maintain that some things are right, and others are wrong. 
There are those who are intolerant of wrongs and wickedness and 
justly so. There is an intolerance that is justified. 

I do not use the term “intolerance” as synonymous with bigotry 
and persecution, but I use the word as it is closely allied with 
conviction. There are liberals in teaching. True teaching today 
is being challenged. The mission of the teacher is to develop the 
individual rather than to undertake the larger task of improving 
society. All thinking is not sound; much of it is foolish; much 
of it is sloppy. I honor the intolerant defenders of intellectual 
standards. I pay tribute to the intolerant defenders of moral 
virtues and Christian standards. 

I know that the path of history has been marked by religious 
wars. I know that such wars have marked man’s inhumanity to 
man. I know that the blood of martyrs can be traced to the 
wars of intolerance. I know that the pages of history are red with 
the blood of such wars, but this I also know that the great re- 
formers, the great benefactors of the race, those who have fought 
greed and corruption, those who have fought the battles of prog- 
ress, those who have been the prophets and the saviors of religion, 
have been utterly intolerant of selfish men and of selfish meas- 
ures, of wrong thinking, and of the forces that drag humanity 
down. Such intolerance has refused to compromise principle. The 
accepted virtues and the acknowledged standards of morality in 
private and public life, as well as the supreme standards of religion 
are the triumphs of a bold and courageous intolerance, 

Patriots are justly intolerant of the radicalism that will hinder 
the progress and destroy the welfare of mankind. Then, there is 
a liberal, who is more often a radical, in government. He is a 
challenge to democracy. Under the guise of the democratic ideal 
he is advocating nostrums and that students of history 
know have been weighed in the balances of human experience and 
found wanting. For my part, I trust that the saint will continue 
to battle for his church, the scholar for his education, and the 
patriot for his democracy. 

But there is an intolerance that hinders; there is an intolerance 
that destroys. That intolerance is based upon hate; it is founded 
upon fear. When patient tolerance replaces impatient intolerance; 
when love supplants hate; when courage replaces fear, tolerance 
and intolerance will meet on common ground and contribute to 
making both life and democracy worth while. 

The nation that kills its critics will kill its soul. Tolerance is 
the very touchstone of civilization. 


EDUCATION 


My final thought is education. It has made possible the gains 
of democracy for 300 years. A thinking people is a free people. 
Education is the capstone of democracy. 

Youth faces a new and a strange world, but while youth faces 
a perplexing and bewildering world, the problems of youth have 
always been similar; they differ only in degree. Those who are 
familiar with the past know that youth has always had to find 
its place in society; they know that youth has always faced the 
problem of unemployment. 

The questions confronting the youth of today are no more 
difficult than those confronting the classes who have gone before. 
Forty years ago the class of 1898 went from the college to the 
camp. The Spanish-American War was in progress; it was soon 
followed by the Russian-Japanese War. 

The opportunities for youth amid the wars of today are just as 
inviting as they were 40 years ago. 

Then again, youth is human just as it was 40 years ago, Some 
are wise, some are foolish; some dare, others doubt; some are 
honest, others evade; some think straight, others do not. think 
at all; some are strong, others are weak. Youth today has the im- 
perfections of human nature. As Pope puts it in his interpre- 
tation of Homer: 


“A youth to whom was given 
So much of earth, so much of heaven.” 


I know the youth of today. All in all he has made p 
He is asking questions, but questions are always to be encoura; 
The greatest of all teachers propounded the most questions. e 
crowning glory of the youth of today is that he is seeking the 
truth; he wants to know. 

Youth is the period of hope and idealism. What about the 
youth of America? Are they thinking more clearly than the Ger- 
man youth? I believe they are. It is fair to say that the idealism 
of youth the world over today is being perverted. In many coun- 
tries it is being exploited. In our own land there are social and 
political racketeers who tell youth that the Republic is not the 
land of hope and opportunity that our forefathers fought and 
died for. The dictators in other lands are playing upon the im- 
pressionability of youth. The Blackshirts of Italy, the Brown 
Shirts of Germany march with the fervor of emotionalism and 
sentimentalism, The youth of Russia sing the Internationale with 
fervor. These youths have been exploited. Sentimentalism has 
been substituted for education; emotion has been substituted for 
training; goose stepping has been substituted for straight thinking. 

We must be frank. We cannot sidetrack the youth of today. 
The elders have failed in many things. Adjustments must be 
made because the wreckage left by the World War. It might as 
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well be admitted that many of the difficulties that face the youth 
of today are not only strange but on the surface they seem unfair. 
I repeat to emphasize that those who are familiar with history 
know that such difficulties are but the recurring events in the 
history of youth. 

What is the supreme essential of democracy? The question was 
solved by Euripides more than 2,000 years ago, and by Thomas 
Jefferson in the early days of the Republic. I quote from Euri- 

ides: 

E “Whosoever neglects learning in his youth loses the past and 
is dead for the future.” 

Thomas Jefferson pleaded for education time and time again. He 
was a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses; he was a member 
of the Continental Congress; he was Minister to France; he was 
Secretary of State; he was the President of the Republic; but when 
he came to die, when he asked to be remembered by posterity, 
it was because of his advocacy of freedom, tolerance, and educa- 
tion. He himself prepared the inscription for his tomb: 

“Author of the Declaration of Independence; author of the 
statute of religious liberty in Virginia, and the father of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia.” 

The education that is essential to democracy must embrace all 
of the people in all the States. The danger to America is not from 
the dictators abroad, but from ignorance within. Our dangers are 
not from without, but they are from within. The intellectual 
strength of the 48 States cannot be much greater than the intel- 
lectual strength of the weakest State. A chain is never stronger 
than its weakest link. 

I have already indicated the great need for leaders in democ- 
racy. I know that there are no equalities of gifts. I know that 
there are diversities of talents, but education must provide for 
all. It must provide for employers and employees; it must train 
generals and admirals as well as the men in the ranks; it must 
develop captains of industry and laborers in the mines; it must 

rovide for the manufacturer and for those who work in the mills. 

emphasize that followers as well as leaders should be trained. 
The essential education must provide followers as well as leaders. 

If there is one thought that I would emphasize above all others 
in education it would be strength; strength of mind, strength of 
purpose, strength of conviction, the strength of right-thinking, the 
strength of straight-thinking. In the crisis between the Govern- 
ment and the late King Edward, the critics of Stanley Baldwin, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, said he had only a second-class 
mind. He may have had a second-class mind, but he had a first- 
class character. There must be straight thinking in education. 

“Sir,” said a caustic British judge to a confused barrister, you 
never get anything right. If you swallowed a nail you would 
vomit a screw.” 

Culture should obtain in education. The purpose is to teach 
students to think rather than to do. I am still an advocate of 
the small college and of the liberal arts college. 

Jenny Lind had an interesting experience: She was delayed in 
an out-of-the-way village on one occasion where she was un- 
known. Between trains it was necessary for her to spend the 
night. She ascertained that there was a song contest. She ap- 
plied to one of the judges for permission to participate. To her 
surprise, she polled only one vote, and that was the vote of the 
judge who had agreed that she might compete. Jenny Lind was 
among the great musicians of the ages. The criticism is not of 
her but of the judges who did not appreciate one of the most 
perfect voices in history. 

Carlisle and Thackeray were examining the portrait of a master 
when Carlisle said: 

“I see nothing marvelous about the painting.” 

Whereupon Thackeray remarked: 

“This is a terrible indictment of you.” 

The loose and careless thinking of today is a terrible indictment 
of our education. We need more culture. There are those who 
hear the sonatas of Beethoven, but they prefer jazz and swing. 
It is not so difficult upon the memory of Beethoven, but it is a 
terrible indictment of the cultural education of the musicians of 
today. 

In the education that is essential there is a place for the 
courageous; there is an opportunity as never before for the self- 
reliant. In this day of sloppy thinking, of loose living, of idle- 
ness and self-indulgence, the weaknesses of youth are a greater 
menace to recovery than the destructive forces in the land. The 
courage and the self-reliance of the youth of today give us hope 
for the future. 

I recali the case of a youth in a university a few years ago: 
He was a splendid physical specimen; he took part in the ath- 
letics; he worked his way through the university by serving as a 
night watchman. He kept up with his class work; he won the 

highest honors of the university. He majored in physics, chem- 
istry, and mathematics. For 4 full years he worked his way 
thro: the university. At the same time he supported an in- 
valid and widowed mother. He continued to work his way after 
his graduation and until he secured his doctor’s degree. A short 
time thereafter he was stricken with infantile paralysis. He was 
completely paralyzed from his waist down. He did not give up. 
He came to himself in a few weeks. He exhibited courage and 
self-reliance. Lying flat on his back, he agreed to grade papers 
for the departments of mathematics, physics, and chemistry. He 
served for a year at the task. It was at the very high tide of the 

depression. Relief was being provided for those in need and in 
distress. He could have obtained aid for the mere asking. He 
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chose to rely upon himself. Commendably courageous, he declined 
all aid. He had his reward. A great research chemist heard about 
him, heard about his independence, his qualifications, and his self- 
reliance. He made him his personal assistant. His health soon re- 
turned. He had not only been successful, but he had exhibited 
courage and self-reliance that made him the master of himself. 
He kept his self respect. 

As the beginning of democracy was based upon the religion 
of the Roundhead Puritans, so must the education that saves 
democracy be based upon morality and religion. That education 
must develop the body; it must train the mind; it must improve 
the soul; it must contribute to the good life. The supreme aim 
of all education is the good of mankind. 

Man has a spirit as well as a body; that spirit must be satisfied. 
The arts and sciences cannot fully satisfy. The foundations of 
civilization must be moral as well as economic. Economic founda- 
tions in democracy alone cannot satisfy. A government or a 
society that is built upon wealth and property alone cannot 
satisfy. Ideals are imperative. Nations decay when the spirits 
of citizens wane; people die when they lose their ideals. 

We need no new principles; we need no new morality; we need 
no new religions. What we need is a new application of old 
moralities and of old principles. What we need is character; what 
we need is practical religion. Education, like democracy, must 
be based upon morality. 

Man cannot live by bread alone. Straight thinking must be 
8 by right living. As a man thinketh in his heart so 
is he. 

One thing more. We do live in times of change. We do live 
in periods of crises, but change is not destruction. Change always 
brings enlarged opportunity. I envy the youth of today. They 
are coming to maturity in a period of change and in a time of 
crisis. The great leaders of the future are being developed today 
as they have always been 8 in times of Crises. Paul 
summed up the whole matter in his injunction to his beloved 
disciple Timothy: 

“Thou therefore endure hardness.” 

We cannot view these crises with complacency; we must view 
them with apprehension. However, there is no occasion for panic 
or despair. A higher civilization, a better government, and a 
nobler manhood should be developed as a result of the crises 
through which the Nation is passing today. 

I flatter myself that I have given the answers to the questions 
propounded at the 1 of this address. I have sought to 
encourage the ability to think and the will to know. 

The members of the graduating class now pass from the class- 
room and from examination papers into the larger fields of life. 
They will travel along the road that leads through the valleys of 
doubt and along the hills of difficulty but over the hill and around 
the slope there is hope and if the members of the class keep the 
straight road that leads ahead, they will reach the majestic 
mountain ranges around which dwell the men and women who 
have achieved, who are living the lives of great adventure. 

These then are the ways and means of democracy. Each person 
must live his own life as he lives in peace with other people. 
The majority in democracy, with due regard to the rights of the 
minority, must control. Freedom, tolerance, and education will 
make democracy secure. 

Democracy in the United States is at the crossroads. If we 
keep the straight road, if we keep faith with the ideals of the 
fathers of the republic, founded by Washington upon the democ- 
racy of Cromwell and the education of Jefferson, liberty will 
triumph. Democracy is not in retreat, but it is on the march. 
The first responsibility of America is to make democracy work in 
America. The supreme obligation of America is to save democracy 
for 3 for in this way only can America save democracy for 
the wor! 


Intercoastal Steamship Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1938 


LETTER ADDRESSED TO ME BY REAR ADMIRAL E. 
CHAIRMAN, 00 


ING THE INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter: 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 

Washington, June 8, 1938. 

Hon. RICHARD J. WELCH, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mr. WELCH telephonic communication 
with your office, there is enclosed herewith the order of the Marl- 
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time Commission approving the application of the Baltimore Mail 
Steamship Co. for entering the intercoastal service. 

The Commission understands that operations on this new 
service will begin at the earliest practicable date, this being a 
matter completely under the cognizance of the owners of the line. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. S. Land, Chairman, 


Wages of W. P. A. Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 9 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


LETTER AND EDITORIAL FROM UNITED GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES, INC. 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a letter which I have received from 
Edgar G. Brown, president of United Government Employ- 
ees, Inc., of Washington, D. C., together with an editorial from 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Daily World, of June 3, 1938, in regard to 
the amendment to the relief bill which was offered by my 
colleague [Mr. THomas], and to which the Senate agreed, 
in connection with the wage of $40 a month for W. P. A. 
employees. The amendment is now being considered by 
the conferees. 

There being no objection, the letter and editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


UNITED GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1938, 
Hon. Josa LEE, 

Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Lee: I wish to convey to you the profound 
sentiment of appreciation contained in a resolution expressing the 
commendation of the U. G. E. for your sponsorship on the floor 
of the Senate of the amendment increasing the wages of W. P. A. 
workers, regardless of race or section. The membership was unan- 
imous, at the regular weekly meeting last Friday, for your able 
and courageous championship on that very day, of the Thomas 
amendment to. the $4,000,000,000 relief measure (H. J. Res, 679), 
which you introduced on behalf of Senator Tuomas (Oklahoma) in 
order to guarantee to all those on W. P. A. rolls, North and South, 
a minimum wage of $40 a month. 

This is the greatest forward step yet taken by the Congress in 
keeping with the spirit of President Roosevelt’s New Deal admin- 
istration and its pledge of equality and justice for the forgotten 
and most underprivileged American people. 

Senator ALBEN W. BARKLEY (Kentucky), the leader of the ma- 
jority, Senator ELMER THOMAS (Oklahoma), and your colleagues 
of the United States Senate, by approval of this amendment adding 
millions of dollars to the wages and purchasing power of those most 
needy and deserving, especially in the Southern and border States, 
have hastened recovery. 

Such statesmen merit the everlasting gratitude of the Nation. 
Your forthright battle for the preservation of democracy, progress, 
and security for the downtrodden at this crucial hour of civilization 
is no less heroic than that of those earlier patriots who gave their 
full measure of devotion in times past. 

May you keep up the fight, already so well begun, for Senator 
THOMAS $40 minimum-wage amendment, and success crown your 
noble efforts with the majority approval of the conferees and the 
Congress. 

It will be a great boon to your fellow American citizens caught in 
the throes of unemployment and economic disaster. 

Certainly no family, North or South, can be expected to live on a 
security wage less than $40 a month. 

May I express to you my own congratulations on the great public 
service you have rendered in this matter. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Encar G. Brown, President. 
[From the Atlanta Daily World, Atlanta, Ga., June 3, 1938] 
SPECIFIC GAINS BY RACE ALONG CERTAIN LINES CITED BY BROWN 
ar G. Brown, president of the United Government Employees, 
Inc., ed the following statement on certain specific gains made 
possible to the colored forgotten American workers by the three ses- 
sions of the Seventy-fifth Congress under the second term of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who promised at Howard University in 1936 “there 
shall be no forgotten people and no forgotten races,” etc.: 

“1. A $120 a year increase for 3,000 colored elevator operators and 
laborers in the United States civil service in the Interior Department 
in Washington, D. C., for the first time in history; a $7 a month 
increase for 492 colored women in the United States War Depart- 
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ment laundries; and a $60 a year increase for 2,000 colored laborers, 
as well as others, in the post offices throughout the country. 

“2. Several million dollars appropriated in $4,000,000,000 work- 
relief law for organization of household service training centers and 
home economic teaching personnel (400) to train and improve 
standards of 100,000 colored women desirous of entering the field of 
domestic service. 

“3. An increase of $20 a month for all W. P. A. workers in the 
Southern and border States, approved by the Senate Friday night, 
June 3, 1938, through the leadership on the floor of Senator ALBEN 
W. Banklxr (Kentucky), Senator CLAUDE Pepper (Florida), and 
Senator Josa Lez (Oklahoma) of the so-called Thomas amendment 
to the W. P. A. $4,000,000,000 relief measure by Senator ELMER 
Tuomas (Oklahoma). It is estimated this will add nearly $10,000,- 
000 to the wages and purchasing power of 100,000 colored workers 
and their families on relief in the South. 

“4, More than 300 young colored men trained in the C. C. C. have 
been promoted to positions of junior camp assistants, including, too, 
a score of ex-service men in the veterans’ camps, as a result of the 
recent legislation by the Seventy-fifth fed 


John Milton Hay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE B. CROWE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1938 


Mr, CROWE. Mr. Speaker, The celebration to be held at 
Salem, Washington County, Ind., commemorating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the late John Milton 
Hay promises to be an event worthy of notice by the Nation. 
John Hay, the poet, journalist, historian, and diplomat, 
was born at the old Hay residence in the beautiful, then 
country, place now part of the city of Salem, Ind., on October 
8, 1838. 

This one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Mr. Hay 
is being sponsored by the Washington County Historical 
Society and the dates are October 2 to 8, 1938, starting with 
church services in all of the churches of the city, to be fol- 
lowed with schools, clubs, and various societies. 

I am glad to be the author of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 53, which authorizes a committee of four Members 
of the House and two Members of the United States Senate 
as a committee to aid in this anniversary celebration. 

John Hay started in public life at a very tender age, being 
assistant secretary to Abraham Lincoln at the age of 23. 
During that time he was first given the rank of Assistant 
Adjutant General, but during his term under Mr. Lincoln, 
rose to the rank of colonel and detailed to the White House. 
He was later secretary to the American Legation in Paris, 
and Chargé d'Affaires in Vienna. Later he was secretary 
to the legation at Madrid, and in 1878 was made Assistant 
Secretary of State. Mr. Hay might have been continuously 
in the service of the state but for ill health which necessi- 
tated his removal from the service for a period of years. 
However, in 1896, President McKinley made him Ambassador 
to Great Britain, and in 1898, he was made Secretary of 
State at which job he did much to promote the “open door 
in China.” He also negotiated the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 
In all his years in public service, his work was of the highest 
order, upright, scholarly, and as a true statesman. 

Salem, Washington County, Ind., and the Ninth Indiana 
Congressional District deem it a great honor to contribute 
toward bringing to the attention of the Nation this fine 
character who was born in our midst. 

There will be observed one very unusual thing about this 
resolution and this honor that is being paid to John Hay, 
in that the resolution not only calls for no expenditure of 
money by the Federal Government, but plainly states 
through an amendment that no money will be requested. 
The reason is that the Historical Society of Washington 
County, the good citizens of that community, and the dis- 
trict which I am happy to have the honor to represent, 
desire in good old southern Indiana hospitality and through 
the kindness of their hearts to do honor to a great man 
who was born in our midst. 
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Democratic Platform Pledges and Their 
Fulfillment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 9 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY THE LATE SENATOR JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, OF 
ARKANSAS, JUNE 20, 1936 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
address delivered in the Senate on June 20, 1936, by the 
late Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, on the sub- 
ject of Democratic Platform Pledges of 1932 and Their 
Fulfillment. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Roprnson. Mr. President, under authority granted by the 
Senate on June 20, 1936, I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
following comprehensive review of legislation of the present admin- 
istration: 

Until the Democratic Party adopted its 1932 platform the voters 
of the country had never been presented with a definite, clear-cut 
declaration of political principles. Party platforms had tradition- 
ally been wordy documents, more honored in the breach than in 
the observance. It had indeed been difficult in the past to tell 
whether the platform framers intended to clarify or obscure their 
meaning. 

The Democratic platform of 1932 was concise and definite. It 
told more in fewer words than any similar declaration had ever 
done. It could be read and understood by anyone. 

The great majority of the pledges made by the Democratic con- 
vention of 1932 have been completely fulfilled. National emergen- 
cies have forced temporary deviations, but the principles enunciated 
at the Chicago convention hold good in their entirety. 

The Democratic Party can look with pride upon the platform 
and what the Roosevelt administration has done to make it an 
actuality. As a record of what was promised and what has been 
done, it is interesting to read the Democratic platform of 1932 and 
the action the Roosevelt administration has taken with respect to 
every undertaking therein. This record should be read in conjunc- 
tion with more detailed statements made by Cabinet officials, such 
as the speech of Secretary Morgenthau on Government finances. 

The 1932 platform, with its record of fulfillment, follows: 


PLEDGE 


“We advocate an immediate and drastic reduction of governmen- 
tal expenditures by abolishing useless commissions and offices, con- 
solidating departments and bureaus, and eliminating extravagance 
to accomplish a saving of not less than 25 percent in the cost of 
Federal Government, and we call upon the Democratic Party in the 
States to make a zealous effort to achieve a proportionate result.” 

FULFILLMENT 


The President proposed legislation to bring about governmental 
economy immediately after taking office. His proposals were enacted 
into law. General expenditures were reduced from $4,385,909,686 
in the fiscal year 1932 to $3,100,914,534 in the fiscal year 1934. 
However, the economic collapse of the Nation—unchecked in the 

vious administration—had brought about such a paralysis of 
—— industry, and finance that it became necessary almost at 
once to place the Nation on a war basis. This struggle against 
economic chaos required men and money, the creation of emergency 
agencies, and the utilization of all our national resources. No effort 
could or has been spared, but it has been repeatedly stated that 
demobilization would be employed wherever and whenever possible. 

LAWS ENACTED 

The Economy Act of 1933 (Public, 2, 73d Cong.). 

The Central Statistical Act (Public, 219, 74th Cong.). 

Appropriation Reform Act (Public, 473, 73d Cong.). 

To investigate and coordinate executive departments (S. Res. 217, 
74th Cong. 2d sess.). 

President’s Committee to Coordinate Departments. 

PLEDGE 

“We favor maintenance of the national credit by a Federal Budget 
annually balanced on the basis of accurate executive estimates 
within revenues raised by a system of taxation levied on the 
principle of ability to pay. 

“We advocate a sound currency to be preserved at all hazards and 
an international monetary conference called on the invitation of 
3 ent to consider the rehabilitation of silver and related 


Although the emergency which it inherited has not enabled the 
administration to balance the Budget, national credit has been 
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maintained. A $2,050,000,000 Treasury offering in June 1936 was 
seven times oversubscribed and the 2.54-percent interest rate which 
is now the average on all Government is the lowest in 
history. Short-term money costs the Government one-eighth of 1 
percent at the present time. Government bonds are at a premium. 
The currency is sound and adequately secured. The American 
dollar is still the best money in the world. Foreign investors have 
fled toward, not from, the American dollar, as is indicated in their 
holdings of more than $6,000,000,000 worth of American securities 
and bank balances. Efforts to bring about monetary agreements 
have failed, but not through lack of effort on the part of this 
Government. 

The principle of ability to pay has been the basis of all tax legis- 
lation of the Roosevelt administration. 


LAWS ENACTED 


The Revenue Act of 1934 (Public, 216, 73d Cong.). 

The Revenue Act of 1935 (Public, 407, 74th Cong.) 

The Revenue Act of 1936 (Public, 740, 74th Cong.). 

The Gasoline Tax and e Rate Act (Public, 73, 73d Cong.). 
The Excise Tax Act (Public Res. 36, 74th Cong.) 

Expansion of Federal Reserve Credits (Public, 10, 73d Cong.). 
The Gold Repeal Joint Resolution (Public Res. 10, 73d Cong.) 
The Silver Purchase Act, 1934 (Public, 438, 73d Cong.) 

The Gold Clause Act (Public Res. 63, 74th Cong.). 

The Gold Reserve Act, 1934 (Public, 87, 73d Cong.). 


PLEDGE 


“We advocate a competitive tariff for revenue, with a fact-fin: 
tariff commission free from executive interference, reciprocal- 
agreements with other nations, and an international economic 
— designed to restore international trade and facilitate 
exchange.“ 

FULFILLMENT 


Congress in 1934 enacted the Reciprocal Tariff Act under which 
the State Department has already concluded agreements with 14 
nations. The benefits of these agreements have been directly re- 
flected in a betterment of our foreign trade. Exports of American 
products, previously blocked by discriminatory tariffs, have been 
increased appreciably. In the preparation of the tariff agreements 
public hearings are held. Experts versed in trade and economic 
conditions draft the schedules in the interest of the United States 
as a whole without the interference of lobbyists of special interests, 
who in the past have gained concessions for fayored industries. 
The United States took part in the London Economic Conference 
of 1933, but agreement among the participating nations could not 
be achieved. The work of the Tariff Commission has been carried 
on as a fact-finding body. 

LAWS ENACTED 
The Free Trade Zone Act (Public, 397, 73d Cong.) 
The Reciprocal Tariff Act (Public, 316, 73d Cong.). 
PLEDGE 


“We advocate the extension of Federal credit to the States to 
provide unemployment relief wherever the resources of 
the States make it impossible for them to provide for the needy; 
expansion of the Federal program of necessary and useful construc- 
tion affected with a public interest, such as adequate flood control 
and waterways.” 

FULFILLMENT 


When the Roosevelt administration took office the relief of desti- 
tution, because of previous neglect, had developed into a national 
problem. After 2 years, during which relief was administered 
through State agencies, it became apparent that the necessity for 
unification and speed was paramount. Through a national organi- 
zation relief and work have been in every community to 
all classes of citizens without delay or favor, The Federal program 
of construction has been ; flood-control and waterways 
projects have been undertaken. 

LAWS ENACTED 
. * Deficiency Relief Appropriation Act (Public, 739, 74th 
ng.) 
* A ae to construct levee and drainage districts (Public, 10, 
d Cong.). 

The Work Relief Act (Public Res, 11, 74th Cong.). 

Public Works Act (title II of Public, 67, 73d Cong.) 

The Civil Works Emergency Relief Act (Public, 93, 73d oie 
aoe of the R. F. C. (Public, 84, 73d Cong.; Public, 1, 74th 

ng.). 

Wagner-Lewis $500,000,000 Emergency Relief Act (Public, 15, 73d 


The Civilian Conservation Corps Act (Public, 5, 73d Cong.). 

Flood Control Act (Public, 738, 74th Cong.). 

Mississippi Flood Control Act (Public, 678, 74th Cong.). 

Federal Aid Highways Act (Public, 686, 74th Cong.). 

PLEDGE 7 

We advocate the spread of employment by a substantial reduc- 
tion in the hours of labor, the encouragement of the shorter week 
by applying that principle in Government service. We advocate 
advance planning of public works.” 

FULFILLMENT 

The Roosevelt administration has, through such legislation as 
the National Recovery Act, the Guffey Coal Act, and the National 
Labor Relations Board, made determined efforts to bring about a 
regulation of the hours of employment in the industrial life of the 
Nation. These objectives are still desired. Hours of 123,000 Postal 
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Service employees and the hours of employees of several other Gov- 
ernment de; mts have been reduced to a 40-hour week. The 
National Resources Board was created for the purpose of evolving a 
program of planned public works for the future. 
LAWS ENACTED 
8 Bee Wagner National Employment System Act (Public, 30, 73d 
ong.) . 
The Roads Employment Act (Public, 393, 73d Cong.). 
The Kick-Back Racket Labor Law (Public, 324, 73d Cong.). 
The Labor Disputes Joint Resolution (Public Res. 44, 73d Cong.). 
The Wagner Labor Relations Act (Public, 198, 74th Cong.). 
The Employment Service Act (Public, 54, 74th Cong.). 
Prison-Made Products Act (Public, 215, 74th Cong.). 
The McKellar-Mead 40-Hour Mail Act (Public, 275, 74th Cong.) 
Vacation and sick leave in civil service (Public, 471 and 472, 
74th Cong.) 
The Dill-Crosser Railway Labor Act (Public, 442, 73d Cong.). 
Air Transport Labor Act (Public, 487, 74th Cong.). 
Walsh-Healy Government Contracts Act (Public, 846, 74th Cong.). 
PLEDGE 


1 advocate unemployment and old-age insurance under State 
ws.” 
FULFILLMENT 

A study of unemployment and old-age insurance was initiated 
soon after President Roosevelt took office. Legislation to bring 
about social security was enacted in 1935, and the Social Security 
Board is now an established fact, cooperating with the States to put 
both unemployment insurance and old-age pensions into effect. 

LAWS ENACTED 

eo Security Act (Public, 271, 74th Cong.). 

The Railroad Retirement Act (Public, 399, 74th Cong.). 
PLEDGE 

“We favor the restoration of agriculture, the Nation’s basic in- 
dustry; better financing of farm mortgages 
farm-bank agencies at low rates of interest on an amortization 
plan, giving preference to credits for the redemption of farms 
and homes sold under foreclosures. 

“Extension and development of farm cooperative movement and 
effective control of crop surpluses so that our farmers may have the 
full benefit of the domestic market. 

“The enactment of every constitutional measure that will aid the 
farmers to receive for their basic farm commodities prices in 
excess of cost.“ 

FULFILLMENT 


Under the national agricultural policy of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration farm income, farm values, arid the purchasing power of the 
farmer have all been greatly increased, Government credit has been 
supplied to the farmer wherever private sources have dried up, and 
farm-mortgage refinancing has been carried out through the Farm 
Credit Administration, reversing the old order of farm tenancy to 
that of farm ownership. Greater cooperation now exists among 
farmers than ever before. More than 3,000,000 farmers have volun- 
tarily joined in the administration’s crop-adjustment program. 

The administration has continued its efforts so that farmers are 
today receiving for their basic farm commodities prices in excess of 
cost of production. 

LAWS ENACTED 

Soil Erosion and Domestic Allotment Act (Public, 461, 74th 
Cong.) 

The Grazing Act (Public, 482, 73d Cong.) 

Farm M e Refinancing Act (Public, 88, 73d Cong.). 

Crop Loan Act (Public, 97, 78d Cong.). 

Jones-Connally Farm Relief Act (Public, 142, 73d Cong.). 

Jones-Costigan Sugar Act (Public, 213, 73d Cong. 

Cotton, cattle, dairy relief resolution (Public Res. 27, 73d. Cong.). 

Farm Mortgage Foreclosure Act (Public, 305, 73d Cong.). 

The Livestock Bankruptcy Act (Public, 60, 74th Cong.). 

The Farm Mi Act (Public, 384, 74th Cong.). 

Homestead Settlers Act (Public, 64, 74th Cong.) 

Farm Credit Act, 1933 (Public, 75, 73d Cong.) 

Farm Credit Act, 1935 (Public, 87, 74th Cong.). 

The Tobacco Inspection Act (Public, 314, 74th Cong.). 

The Farm Research Act (Public, 182, 74th Cong.). 

The Soll Erosion Act, 1935 (Public, 46, 74th Cong.) 

Export debenture (section of A. A. A. amendment act) (Public, 
$20, 74th Cong.) . 

Homesteaders Relief Act (Public, 241, 73d Cong.) 


PLEDGE 

“We advocate a Navy and an Army adequate for national defense, 

based on a survey of all facts affecting the existing establishments, 

that the people in time of peace may not be burdened by an 
expenditure fast approaching a billion dollars annually.” 


FULFILLMENT 


The national defense has been adequately maintained. Army and 
Navy expenditures have been increased, in part, in providing emer- 
gency employment on construction work necessary to both services. 
The failure of world-wide ts on disarmament has made 
necessary the policy of preparedness which has been followed. 

LAWS ENACTED 

The National Guard Act, 1933 (Public, 64, 73d Cong.) 

Vinson Naval Parity Act (Public, 135, 73d Cong.). 

The Marine Corps Personnel Act (Public, 263, 73d Cong.). 
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The Navy Promotion Act (Public, 264, 73d Cong.). 
The Foreign Station Act (Public, 266, 73d Cong.). 
The War Department Supply Act (Public, 29, 74th Cong.). 
The Wilcox Air Base Act (Public, 263, 74th Cong. ). 
The National Guard Officers’ Act (Public, 154, 74th Cong.). 
The Naval Supply Act (Public, 163, 74th Cong.) 
The Naval Aviation Cadet Act (Public, 37, 74th Cong.) . 
on oo — appointments for the Naval Academy (Public, 456, 
ng. 
Preservation of domestic source of tin (Public, 448, 74th Cong.). 


PLEDGE 


“We advocate strengthening and impartial enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, to prevent monopoly and unfair trade practices, and 
revision thereof for the better protection of labor and the small 
producer and distributor.” 


FULFILLMENT 
The Department of Justice has, since March 4, 1933, handled 1,322 


cases under the antitrust laws, an increase of — than 1,100 over 
the previous adminstration. The Federal Trade Commission has 


LAWS ENACTED 
The Petroleum “Hot Oil” Act (Public, 14, 74th Cong.). 
Robinson-Patman Price Discrimination Act (Public, 692, 74th 
Cong.). 
PLEDGE 


“The conservation, development, and use of the Nation’s water 
power in the public interest.” 


FULFILLMENT 


LAWS ENACTED 
The Tennessee Valley Authority Act (Public, 17, 73d Cong.). 
The Tennessee Valley Act (Public, 412, 74th — 355 
The Work Relief Act (Public Res. 11, 74th Cong.) 
Columbia River Project (P. W. A. Act, Public, 67, 67, 78d Cong.). 
Rural Electrification Act (Public, 605, 74th Cong.) 


“The removal of Government from all fields of private enterprise 
except where n to develop public works and natural 
resources in the common interest.” 


FULFILLMENT 


The demoralization and break-down of private enterprise during 
the period between 1929 and 1933 forced the administration to pro- 
vide credit relief in many forms. Government loans to private 
enterprise exceed in amount funds made available to any class, and 
were urgently solicited by the borrowers. The Government stands 
ready and in every instance to withdraw from any field in 
which private enterprise is prepared to take over its normal 
functions. 

PLEDGE 

“We advocate protection of the investing public by requiring to 
be filed with the Government and carried in advertisements of all 
offerings of foreign and domestic stocks and bonds true informa- 
tion as to bonuses, commissions, principal invested, and interests 
of the sellers. 

“Regulation to the full extent of Federal power of— 

“(a) Holding companies which sell securities in interstate 


commerce; 
“(b) Rates of utility companies operating across State lines; 
“(c) Exchanges in securities and commodities.” 
FULFILLMENT 


The administration, through enactment of the Securities Act of 
1933 and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, has brought about 
the regulation of stock-market transactions set forth in this pledge. 
The Public Utility Act of 1935 provides for the regulation of utili- 
ties. ty-exchange legislation has been enacted. 

LAWS ENACTED 


The Securities Act, 1933 (Public, 22, 73d Cong.). 

The Securities Exchange Act, 1934 (Public, 291, 73d Cong.). 

Unlisted Securities Act (Public, 621, 74th Cong.). 

The Electric Rate Investigation (Public Res. 18. 73d Cong.) . 

The Telephone Inquiry Act (Public Res. 8, 74th Cong.) 

Holding Company Act (Public, 333, 74th Cong.). 

The Communications Act, 1934 (Public, 416, Tad Cong.). 
PP Emergency Railroad Transportation Act (Public, 68, 73d 

ng.) 

The Motor Carrier Act (Public, 255, 74th Cong.) 

The Railroad Reorganization Act (Public, 381, 74th Cong.). 

The Commodity Exchange Act (Public, 675, 74th Cong.). 

PLEDGE 

“We advocate quicker methods of realizing on assets for the relief 
of depositors of suspended banks, and a more rigid supervision of 
national banks for the protection of depositors and the prevention 
of the use of their moneys in speculation, to the detriment of local 
credits; the severance of affiliated security companies from, and 
the divorce of the investment banking business from, commercial 
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ie 


mitting the use of Federal Reserve facilities for speculative pur- 
poses.” 


The administration, through broadening the powers of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, proposed by the President, has 
authorized loans of more than $1,000,000,000 for distribution to 
depositors in closed banks. Changes in the Banking Act and 
creation of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation have made 
all of our banks safe and sound. Limitations imposed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, under new authority, have curbed the use 
of depositors’ funds to support stock-market speculation. 

The administration under the provisions of the Securities Ex- 
change Act and by means of increased powers granted the Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve Board divorced commercial and 
investment banking and sharply limited the use of bank funds 
to support speculation. 

LAWS ENACTED 


The Emergency Banking Relief Act (Public, 1 73d Cong.). 
The Bank Deposit Insurance Act (Public, 362, 73d Cong.). 
The Banking Act of 1933 (Public, 66, 73d Cong.). 
The State Bank Aid Act (Public, 4, 78d Cong.). 
The Collateral Security Act (Public, 115, 73d Cong.). 
The Glass Banking Act, 1935 (Public, 305, 74th Cong.). 
Extension of the Deposit Insurance Act (Public, 38, 74th Cong.). 
PLEDGE 
“We advocate the full measure of justice and generosity for all 
war veterans who have suffered disability or disease caused by, 
or resulting from actual service in time of war and for their 
dependents.” 
FULFILLMENT 
The service and care provided for veterans and their dependents 
through the facilities of the Veterans’ Administration have been 
maintained and improved. Payment of the soldiers’ bonus, June 
15, 1936, necessitated efficlent coordination of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Post Office Department, and Veterans’ Administration for 
the accomplishment of this vast task in record time. 
LAWS ENACTED 
Free hospitalization (Public, 312, 74th Cong.). 
Extend time for naturalization of alien World War veterans 
(Public, 160, 74th Cong.). 
Clarify section 19 of the Veterans’ Act of 1924 (Public Res. 1, 
74th Cong.) 
Payment of adjusted service certificates (Public, 425, 74th Cong). 
PLEDGE 
“We advocate a firm foreign policy, including peace with all the 
world and the settlement of international dispute by arbitration; 
no interference in the internal affairs of other nations; the sanc- 
tity of treaties and the maintenance of good faith and of good 
will in financial obligations; adherence to the World Court with 
appending reservations; the Pact of Paris abolishing war as an 
instrument of national policy, to be made effective by provisions 
23 eee and conference in case of threatened violations 
eaties.” 
FULFILLMENT 


The administration has maintained peace and made the good- 
neighbor policy paramount in its foreign relations. It has ex- 
pressed itself definitely against interference in the internal affairs 
of other nations, withdrawn our armed forces from Haiti, and 
eliminated the Platt amendment from our relations with Cuba. 
There has been no deviation with respect to the platform's dec- 
laration dealing with the sanctity of treaties and the mainte- 
nance of good faith and good will in financial obligations. Ad- 
herence to the World Court was recommended to the Congress, 
The Pact of Paris remains an instrument of national policy. Dur- 
ing the present European crisis the administration has adhered 
strictly to a policy of neutrality, 

LAWS ENACTED 


Prohibitions on Sale of Arms (Public Res. 28, 73d Cong.). 
The Neutrality Act (Public Res. 67, 74th Cong.). 
The Neutrality Act of 1936 (Public Res. 74, 74th Cong.). 
Naval Treaty of 1935. 

PLEDGE 


“International agreements for reduction of armaments and co- 

operaron with nations of the Western Hemisphere to maintain 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine.” 
$ FULFILLMENT 

The administration has suggested and joined in proposals for 
the reduction of armaments. In an effort to avert a naval arma- 
ment race the administration recently concluded at London a 
naval treaty with England and France. The Montevideo Confer- 
ence and the more recently called Pan-American Conference were 
initiated in furtherance of increased good will among nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. 


LAWS ENACTED 


Rio Grande Treaty (ratified April 25, 1933). 

Equal Rights Nationality Treaty (ratified May 31, 1934). 
Cuban Treaty (ratified May 31, 1934). 

Trade in Arms Treaty (June 15, 1934). 

Anti-War Treaty of Nonaggression (June 15, 1934). 
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banks; and further restriction of Federal Reserye banks in per- } 


PLEDGE 
“We oppose cancelation of the debts owing to the United States 
by foreign nations.” 
FULFILLMENT 
Consistent and repeated efforts looking to the collection of the 
war debts have been made by this administration. 
LAW ENACTED 
The Johnson Debt Defaulting Act (Public, 151, 73d Cong.). 
j 
i PLEDGE 
Independence for the Philippines; ultimate statehood for 
Puerto Rico.” 
FULFILLMENT 
Philippine independence has been brought about under this 
administration. Legislation looking to a change in the status of 
Puerto Rican relations is pending in Congress, 
LAWS ENACTED 
mak 3 Philippine Independence Act (Public, 127, 
ong.) . 
The Philippine Currency Reserve Act (Public, 419, 73d Cong.). 


PLEDGE 
“The employment of American citizens in the operation of the 
Panama Canal.” 
FULFILLMENT 


Efficient operation of the Panama Canal, with Americans em- 
ployed in all but the lowest unskilled grades, has been maintained. 


PLEDGE 


“Simplification of legal procedure and reorganization of the 
judicial system to make the attainment of justice speedy, certain, 
and at less cost.” 

FULFILLMENT 

The Department of Justice, in cooperation with the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United States, has conceived and 
put into effect many reforms in judicial procedure which have 
promoted the attainment of justice. 


LAWS ENACTED 
The Public Utilities Reviewing Act (Public, 222, 73d Cong.). 
Additional clerk to courts (Public, 449, 74th * 
The Six Federal Crime Control Acts (Public, 230, 73d Cong.) 
The Crime Prevention Compact Act (Public, 293, 734 Cong 
The Arrest Facilitation Act (Public, 295, 73d Cong.) 
The National Stolen Property Act (Public, 246, 73d Cong.). 
The Federal Marshals Act (Public, 146, 74th Cong.). 
The Poultry Racket Act (Public, 272, 74th Cong.). 
Act penalizing holder of ransom money (Public, 424, 74th Cong.). 
PLEDGE 
“Continuous publicity of political contributions and expendi- 
tures; strengthening of the Corrupt Practices Act and severe 
penalties for misappropriation of campaign funds.” 


FULFILLMENT 


Full publicity has been demanded of all organizations already 
in or which have entered the field of politics. Violations of the 
Corrupt Practices Act have been vigorously prosecuted, 


LAWS ENACTED 


Geen of campaign expenditures (S. Res. 225, 74th 
ng.) 


PLEDGE 


“We advocate the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. To effect 
such repeal we demand that the Congress immediately propose a 
constitutional amendment to truly representative conventions in 
the States called to act solely on that proposal. We urge the en- 
actment of such measures by the several States as will actually 
promote temperance, effectively prevent the return of the saloon, 
and bring the liquor traffic into the open under complete super- 
vision and control by the States. 

“We demand that the Federal Government effectively exercise 
its power to enable the States to protect themselves im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors in violation of their laws. 

“Pending repeal, we favor immediate modification of the Vol- 
stead Act to legalize the manufacture and sale of beer and other 
beverages of such alcoholic content as is ble under the 
Constitution and to provide therefrom a proper and needed 
revenue.“ 

FULFILLMENT 

A constitutional amendment repealing the eighteenth amend- 
ment was proposed by after President Roosevelt was 
elected, and ratified by the required number of States before the 
end of 1933. For the protection of dry States existing statutes to 
that effect were left intact. Legislation legalizing the sale of 3.2 
beer was enacted in March 1933 and became effective April 7, 1933. 

LAWS ENACTED 


Twenty-first amendment (proclamation issued by the Secretary 
of State on December 5, 1933). 

The Liquor Taxing Act, 1934 (Public, 83, 78d Cong.). 

The Federal Alcohol Control Act (Public, 401, 74th Cong.) 

Antismuggling Act (Public, 238, 74th Cong.). 

The Beer-Wine Revenue Act (Public, 3, 73d Cong.). 
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PLEDGE 
“We advocate continuous responsibility of Government for 
human welfare, especially for the protection of children.” 
FULFILLMENT 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation more than a 
million families were aided in keeping the title to their homes. 
The Resettlement Administration has placed 14,310 destitute per- 
sons in better homes with an opportunity to make a living; 
while the Public Works Administration has provided sanitary low- 
cost housing for 2,850 low-income . Child Jabor was 
eliminated by N. R. A. and is today far less prevalent than prior 
to the Roosevelt administration. 
LAWS ENACTED 


The Insurance Company Loan Act (Public, 35, 73d Cong.). 
The Corporate Bankruptcy Act (Public, 296, 73d Cong.). 
The Home Owners’ Refinancing Act (Public, 43, 73d Cong.). 
The Home Owners’ Loan Act (Public, 178, 73d Cong.). 
The National Housing Act (Public, 479, 73d Cong.). 
Direct Loans to Industry (Public, 417, 78d Cong.). 
The Home Mortgage Relief Act (Public, 76, 74th Cong.). 
The Disaster Loan Act (Public, 224, 74th Cong.). 
Vocational aid (Public, 245, 73d Cong.). 

PLEDGE 


“We condemn the improper and excessive use of money in politi- 
cal activities.” 
FULFILLMENT 


The Democratic Party organization has functioned without the 
use of large sums of money, repaid the debts which it inherited, 
and obtained the majority of its funds in small amounts. 

PLEDGE 

“We condemn paid lobbies of special interests to influence Mem- 

bers of Congress and other public servants by personal contact.” 
FULFILLMENT 

Investigations of the activities of lobbyists have been conducted 
by Congress and legislation to curb the abuses was submitted to 
both Houses. 

LAWS ENACTED 

Investigation of lobby activities on holding-company bill 

(S. Res. 165, 74th Cong.; H. Res. 288, 74th Cong.). 
PLEDGE 

“We condemn action and utterances of high public officials 

designed to influence stock-exchange prices.” 
FULFILLMENT 

Administration officials have refrained from making such utter- 
ances as were common during the Coolidge and Hoover admin=- 
istrations, designed to stimulate or protect unnatural and unsound 
stock-market values. 

PLEDGE 

“We condemn the open and covert resistance of administration 
Officials to every effort by congressional committees to curtail the 
extravagant expenditures of the Government and to revoke im- 
provident subsidies granted to favorite interests.” 

FULFILLMENT 

Administration officials have cooperated with congressional 
committees on expenditures of the Government in every possible 
way consistent with the emergencies which had to be faced. Air- 
and ocean-mail subsidies have been either curtailed or eliminated. 

LAWS ENACTED 

The Emergency Air Mail Act (Public, 140, 73d Cong.). 

Air Mail Act of 1934 (Public, 308, 73d Cong.). 

Air Mail Contract Act (Public, 12, 74th Cong.). 
> e of Air and Ocean Mail Contracts (S. Res. 349, 72d 

ong.). 

Ship Subsidy Act (Public, 835, 74th Cong.). 

PLEDGE 

“We condemn the extravagance of the Farm Board, its disastrous 
action which made the Government a speculator of farm products, 
and the unsound policy of restricting agricultural products to the 
demands of domestic markets.” 

FULFILLMENT 

The existence of the Farm Board ended almost immediately 
after President Roosevelt took office. Crop restriction has been 
undertaken only to prevent the depression of farm prices below 
the cost of production, to restore soil fertility, and to eliminate the 
tremendous surpluses which destroyed the farmers’ purchasing 
power. 

LAWS ENACTED 

Farm Credit Act (Public, 75, 73d Cong.). 

Executive Order 6084. 

Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 (title II, Public, 10, 73d 
Cong.). 

PLEDGE 


“We condemn the usurpation of power by the State Department 
in assuming to pass upon foreign securities offered by interna- 
tional bankers as a result of which billions of dollars in question- 
able bonds have been sold to the public upon the implied approval 
of the Federal Government.” 
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FULFILLMENT 
The State Department has scrupulously refrained from any action 
of this character. 


. 


PLEDGE 


“We condemn the Hawley-Smoot tariff law, the prohibitive rates 
of which have resulted in retaliatory action by more than 40 
countries, created international economic hostilities, destroyed in- 
ternational trade, driven our factories into foreign countries, 
robbed the American farmer of his foreign markets, and increased 
the cost of production.” 

FULFILLMENT 

The administration has approached the tariff question through 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act which has done much to 
restore American foreign markets destroyed by the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff law. 

LAWS ENACTED 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. (See tariff provision.) 
R. F. C. exports resolution (Public Res. 17, 78d Cong.). 


Ignatius Donnelly, Apostle of Protest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN T. BERNARD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1938 


Mr. BERNARD. Mr. Speaker, Ignatius Donnelly was in 
@ sense one of the fathers of the Farmer-Labor Party in 
Minnesota. Through a long, colorful, and varied career as 
politician, columnist, and author, he helped to shape the 
popular sentiment of his time, and to prepare the ground 
in which the Farmer-Labor Party was to grow to its present 
great strength. 

It is fitting for us to remember and revive the tradition 
of struggle which Donnelly represented. In spite of his 
confusion and often erratic behavior, Ignatius Donnelly, an 
apostle of protest, is in a real sense the father of our own 
Farmer-Labor Party. Many of his statements have a liv- 
ing meaning for all Americans today, and particularly for 
the people of Minnesota. 

Closely identified with the Republican Party during the 
Civil War, it was Donnelly who later said: 

It is for the people of the United States to determine whether the 
Republican Party shall renew its youth like the eagle and shall be 
the party of liberality, justice, and popular right, or whether, for- 
getting its glorious record in behalf of freedom and humanity, it 
shall become the base instrument of cliques and rings, of aris- 
tocracies and monopolies, of capital against labor, of the few against 
the many. 

As for Donnelly, he would champion the party of the many, 
whatever its name might be. The time came when he frankly 
said: 

The Republican Party must give way to a new party, nameless, 
perhaps, as yet, which shall be emphatically the party of the people; 
it shall embody the best principles of Washington and Jefferson and 
embrace the best element of all the present party. 


Can we doubt that this party of the people is today the 
Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota? 

Born of Irish parents and brought up in the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, Donnelly was ever a fighter against intolerance and 
vigilantism. “The true cure for the Ku Klux Klan,” he said, 
“is the schoolhouse.” 

First through the Granger movement and later through the 
Populist movement, Donnelly waged unceasing warfare 
against what he later learned to call plutocracy and all those 
who defend it. 

It is no accident that Ignatius Donnelly was considered the 
Bolshevist menace of his day. He never advocated violence; 
on the contrary, he taught that all necessary reforms should 
be made to escape violence. But he did believe and warned 
that unless the wrongs of the masses were righted a social 
cataclysm would result. 
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The hard times following the panic of 1893 invite compari- 
son with conditions today. Donnelly denounced the soul- 
less corporations that had deprived labor with the right to 
work, thus registering his protest against the sit-down strike 
of big capital in his own time. 

Speaking to a mass meeting of the unemployed in St. Paul, 
he said: 

The remedy is not to be found in violence, 
outbreaks hate the laboring man. 

It is well for us to refresh ourselves from time to time at 
the springs of our own history. Donnelly’s columns in the 
Anti-Monopolist and in the Representative still make good 
reading today, as do his books. 

I believe that the fight against entrenched greed and 
monopoly rule in which Donnelly enlisted is also our fight. 
I believe that the traditions of Ignatius Donnelly live again 
in the Farmer-Labor Party today. 


Those who invite 


Philippine Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS O'MALLEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. THOMAS O'MALLEY, OF WISCONSIN, 
MAY 10, 1938 


Mr. OMALLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include my radio address ar- 
Tanged by the National Council for Prevention of War and 
presented over the facilities of the Inter-City Network, Tues- 
day evening, 9:15 to 9:30 p. m., eastern daylight-saving time, 
May 10, 1938:. 


My friends, no question that can face a nation or a people 
presents such dire possibilities of sorrow, destruction, and disillu- 
sionment as the question of war. America, as a nation, has been 
historically a nation of peace because the majority of our people 
have actively and intelligently sought the pathways of peace, re- 
sorting to war only after all other means of conciliation have been 
exhausted. 

The demoralizing, disheartening, and destructive effect of Amer- 
ica’s last 3 in armed conflict has brought home to us 
unhappy lessons that we cannot nor must not soon forget. The 
last great conflict in which we were unfortunate participants illus- 
trates the dangers in projecting ourselves first into the affairs of 
other nations, and into spheres where we have no economic, politi- 
cal, or moral stake. ` 

Looking over the pages of history, the unbiased student of world 
affairs must logically arrive at the conclusion that when a nation 
reaches out beyond its natural economic and geographical borders 
to acquire territory or to exert its influence over alien and far- 
removed people, it lives in constant danger of war. The history of 

and the Orient over the gives conclusive evidence of 
this fact. There may be great prestige and self-satisfaction in the 
militarist or statesman repeating to those whose support he seeks, 
“The sun never sets on our flag.” That sort of prestige is, however, 
worth little when it must be maintained by the blood of our youth 
and millions of dollars that must be spent each year to maintain 
a t military and naval organization. 

e are not a militaristic nation. Our people abhor and detest 
the Old World systems of imperialism, territorial aggression, edu- 
cation for war, and the maintenance of a vast and unnecessary 
military organization. Yet today throughout the Nation jingo 
newspapers and saber-rattling politicians are attempting to develop 
a great military and naval machine under the guise of preparation 
for war. I have no argument with the proponents of reasonable 
preparation. I have no argument with the maintenance of a mili- 
tary and naval force sufficient to protect our shores. I do find 
argument with those who would involve us in military conflict for 
the doubtful value of “keeping our hand in” world affairs and 
spheres in which we have no valid interests. 

and for the past year, the caldron of war boils in the 
Orient and the far Pacific. As a result of that conflict and tur- 
moil thousands of miles from our shores, the American Congress 
has been persuaded to appropriate over a billion dollars for a 
vast enlargement of our Naval Establishment. More millions are 
being sought for weapons that have no other use than aggres- 
sive ae warfare instead of the defense and protection of 
our res. 
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What unhappy and distressing change of policy has occurred 
that places us in the position of risking another overseas war 
when there is nothing to gain for America but everything to 
lose by becoming involved in a conflict in a part of the world 
where no American interests of value can possibly be at stake? 
Are we again to engage ourselves in a war for the enrichment 
and the protection of a few with investments that add little or 
nothing to America’s well being and that deprive many Americans 
of opportunities for work and wages here at home on our own 
continental shores? Who are these spokesmen who advocate a 
new imperialistic policy enunciated in the words, “We must keep 
our hand in far Pacific affairs” and who, when they enunciate 
such policy, fail to count the terrible cost from the fatal and 
bloody experiences of some 20 years ago when we insisted on keep- 
ing cor “hand in” world affairs upon the other side of a great 
ocean 

During the debate upon the huge emergency naval appropriation 
act I said that “whom the gods would destroy among nations they 
first make hysterical.” In the light of recent current events I 
might rephrase that to say, “Whom the gods would destroy by 
involving in war they first persuade to break their solemn pledges 
to the people under their care.” Tonight I have hoped to bring 
to your attention what some of us fear a repetition of 
the unfortunate and disastrous mistakes of 17 and 18. The true 
American policy, which I have supported and will continue to 
support, and which I believe millions of Americans endorse, is a 
policy of adequate defense, but not one penny for aggression. 
Those who urge a departure from that policy do the American 
people a distinct disservice when they in advocating an 
increasing policy of international meddling. 

Today a well-prepared and amply financed deluge of propa- 
ganda is attempting to persuade our Government to repudiate its 
pledges to the islands of the Philippines. Though we have prom- 
ised them freedom and independence, these propagandists and 
imperialists in high office would have us break our word. This 
propaganda has for its purpose what the Philippine High Com- 
missioner put so clearly into words when he said only a few 
weeks ago in a press statement: “We must retain the Philippine 
Islands to maintain our voice in far eastern affairs.” 

In 1933, by Public Act, No. 127, the Seventy-third Congress of 
which I was a Member, by overwhelming vote, granted freedom 
to the Philippine Islands within a certain time. Since the en- 
actment of that resolution the Philippine people have demon- 
strated by the adoption of a constitution, by the conduct of 
their internal affairs, and by all other indications that they are 
not only able but desirous that they be granted independence 
and the right to work out their destiny as a nation in their own 
way. Following out the spirit and principle of the act of the 
Seventy-third Congress, I introduced early in this session a 
measure granting the Philippine Islands full and immediate inde- 
pendence and the withdrawal of American sovereignty over these 
far away lands which will continue to be a hot poker or a fam- 
ing brand in the hands of the war mongers as long as we keep 
them. Since the first days of our occupation of these far- 
removed islands they have brought us nothing but the possi- 
bility of involvement in bloodshed and a far-Pacific war, while 
their upkeep and military protection has been a constant drain 
on the pockets of American taxpayers, 

Unfortunately, since the introduction of my resolution and the 
raising again of the Philippine freedom question, every possible 
stumbling block has been placed in the path of those who seek to 
have our Nation keep its pledges to free a dependent people. 
Daily newspaper releases emanate from the islands indicating 
that one or another Philippine group has reversed its stand upon 
the question of freedom. The High Commissioner is quoted, in 
defiance of congressional mandate, that the islands shall be free 
after a certain length of time, as ing that we break our 
pledges to these weaker people and retain the islands so that we 
may “keep our hand in” affairs in the Far East which do not 
concern us and will only involve America in a Far East war. 

This propaganda is being pushed with renewed vigor in the clos- 
ing days of the present Congress, despite the fact that Congress has 
agreed to Philippine freedom at some future date, despite the fact 
that my own bill to make that freedom immediate and complete is 
before the Committee on Insular Affairs, and despite the fact that 
many of us believe that Philippine officials should not take sides 
in political questions which may prejudice the interests of any 
group of people over which we may exercise guardianship. Has it 
become a new American policy to make dependencies out of posses- 
sions we have acquired through a war and then “welsh” on our 
promises so that we can “keep our hand in” foreign quarrels where 
we have nothing to gain? 

If America is to avoid another disastrous smash-up on the road 
to peace, we must bend our intelligence to sensible solutions of 
problems that cause wars. We must remove from the road to peace 
those obstructions which inevitably plunge nations into war. Con- 
tinued retention of the Philippines, continued denial to this far- 
away and ambitious people of the rights of free and independent 
government presents greater dangers of war than any other combi- 
nation of problems in the Pacific. Continued imperialistic insist- 
ence upon the retention of lands we never should have acquired 
and which, since we have owned them, have cost us far more in 
dollars than we can ever hope to regain means exposing America 
to the danger of war to control the Orient. 

All the bungling of diplomats who persist in sitting at the 
poker table of international intrigue cannot harm us as much as 
@ reversion to a policy of imperialism, If you want to keep Amer- ` 
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ica out of war; if you want to help continue upon a policy of defense 
and maintenance of our full rights in our natural sphere; if you 
want to help us keep America as the one Nation who has never 
broken its pledge to a weaker people, urge those who represent 
you in Congress to sign discharge petition No. 39 to bring about 
immediate and complete freedom for the Philippines. Now is the 
time to keep our pledges to the Philippine people. Now is the 
time, because of the change in the Asiatic situation, for America 
to show the world she refuses to dominate and control a people 
Pleading for freedom simply because she is stronger and more 
powerful. 


Religious Intolerance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED H. HILDEBRANDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1938 


Mr. HILDEBRANDT. Mr. Speaker, I am receiving let- 
ters with an enclosed handbill which was sent through the 
United States mail a few days before the primary election, 
May 3, 1938, in the State of South Dakota. A friendly con- 
stituent requests that this handbill which contains mis- 
statements of facts and was used as propaganda to defeat 
me in the primary election, be placed before the Post Office 
Department in an effort to ascertain the sponsor of this 
religious handbill and that legal action be taken. This has 
been done. For the information of these various corre- 
spondents I will state that under the South Dakota law a 
person need only make an affidavit that he believes the 
statements printed or distributed to be the truth and no 
legal action can be taken against him. 

Propaganda similar to this was used in 1936 by the Re- 
publican opposition. In the primary, May 3, some of the 
leaders of the Democratic Party used the same communistic 
propaganda that my Republican opponent used in the 
general election of 1936, branding me as a Red and a Com- 
munist. A few days before the primary election of May 
3, 1938, thousands of the following anonymous handbills 
were mailed to the voters. I quote: 

Patriots, awake—smash Romanist control of South Dakota— 
defeat FreD H. HILDEBRANDT for Senator—Oscar Fosheim for Gov- 
ernor. 

Three-fourths of all postmasters appointed by HILDEBRANDT are 
Catholics, chosen upon recommendation of the Catholic priests, 
instead of upon the advice of party workers. Fosheim, a “squaw 
man,” is backed by the Catholic priesthood of the State, He left 
‘the Lutheran Church to become a Papist. Keep our public offices 
free. Don't let the Romanist control our governorship and senator- 
ship. Nominate and elect Tom Berry for United States Senator 
and Mancel Peterson for Governor. They are not toe kissers. 
They are Protestants. 

About one-fourth of the postmasters that I recommended 
upon the endorsement of the Democratic county committees 
are Catholic. In the general election of 1936 a similar 
handbill was used against me by the Republican opposition. 
Also, in 1936, former United States Representative Royal C. 
Johnson made a speech at Brookings, S. Dak., accusing me of 
being a Communist and a Red because of the fact that I nad 
employed Lynn A. E. Gale as a writer and placed his name 
on my pay roll for the month of December 1935. I knew 
nothing of Gale’s communistic connection; if I had I would 
not have placed his name on the pay roll. The Honorable 
Royal C. Johnson had employed Gale’s wife, Madaline Gale, 
“two congressional terms, more or les as his ste- 
nographer * * * when Gale was still a Communist” 
(Argus Leader, Jan. 15, 1937; editorial page). In the 
primary election of 1938 some of the Democrats used John- 
son’s propaganda of “Communist and Red” although Gale 
had not been permitted to even step into my office after my 
return to Washington in November 1936. Lynn A. E. Gale 
was in South Dakota during the primary campaign of 1938. 
He was introduced, not as Mr. Gale, but as a “Mr. West, a 
newspaperman from New York State,“ so I have been 
informed. 
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The Democratic county chairman at Fort Pierre, S. Dak., 
introduced him and he made a campaign talk in behalf of 
Arthur W. Watwood, candidate for United States Represent- 
ative. Gale also went about the district, campaigning in 
the interest of Watwood. Gale was introduced by Mr. 
Watwood to Democrats in Pierre, S. Dak., remaining at the 
capital about 2 weeks. Gale was introduced and assisted 
by some persons whom I had considered my personal friends 
and supports. A friendly Catholic priest sent me anony- 
mous correspondence he had received, and from the earmarks 
I have deducted that it was instigated by Gale. Its object 
was to inflame the communistic propaganda against me. 
Gale has been recommended by Mr. Watwood as a “very able 
writer” in an advertisement used by Gale in soliciting work 
from Congressmen. I have this advertisement in my pos- 
session. The communistic propaganda used against me was 
well planned and executed by members of both parties. I 
warn all Members of Congress that I have found this man 
Gale to be dangerous, malicious, and untrustworthy. 

When the greetings to the Spanish Parliament was pre- 
sented to me I signed my name under the signature of Sen- 
ator WiLLIam J. Burow, of South Dakota. As all of his 
children are devout Catholics I took it for granted that the 
leaders of the Catholic Church would not be against these 
Spanish greetings, as they had approved the greetings to 
the Irish Republican Parliament. The bishop at Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., immediately sent me a telegram admonishing 
me and calling to my attention the “suffrages of Catholics 
at election time.” One of my opponents made a radio talk 
stating that the anonymous handbill came from his political 
enemies and “is designed to cost me votes,” insinuating that 
I was the instigator of this anonymous circular. I am plac- 
ing this in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp in an effort to assist 
in eliminating this age-old intolerance of religious prejudice. 
Mankind has not changed in 2,000 years of Christianity. 
The same cry, “Crucify him,” was used by the Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants alike during the primary election. I 
received many letters condemning me for supporting the 
reorganization bill, but only one letter calling my attention 
to the “suffrage of Catholics at election time.” The re- 
turns of the various precincts where the Catholic voters 
predominated will testify that this power was used against 
me. Perhaps this incident in my political life will be of 
assistance to the younger generation, so that intolerance of 
religious beliefs will some day be eliminated. 


Cotton Pool Participation Trust Certificates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1938 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, in 1933 a cotton- 
acreage-reduction program was inaugurated under which 
each cooperator was given an option on cotton which the 
Secretary had taken over from the Federal Farm Board in 
an amount approximating the amount he probably would 
have raised on the acreage plowed under. 

Subsequently the cotton pool was formed and holders of 
options were given an opportunity to surrender them and 
participate in the pool. A pool agreement was entered into 
by the Secretary with those who desired to take advantage 
of it, in part, as follows: 

(2) The Secretary shall deliver to the pool the quantity of cotton 
covered by the option exercised above (said quantity being com- 
puted on the basis of 500 pounds per bale) subject to a lien in 
favor of the Secretary (and/or in favor of any third party to whom 
the Secretary may have pledged or hypothecated said cotton and 
subject to the terms such pledge or hypothecation) in the 
amount of 6 cents per pound of such cotton. Such delivery may 
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be made without segregation of the number of bales covered by 
this contract and by delivery of warehouse receipts or other evi- 
dence of title or in any other appropriate manner. If on August 
1, 1934, or, in the discretion of the Secretary, on any date there- 
l cannot be marketed at a price sufi- 
tions secured by the pledge of cotton 
or of any equity therein, and of all handling and marketing costs, 
and costs incident to the operation of the pool, then and in such 
event the Secretary may at will terminate the pool and require 
the transfer of all the cotton therein to the Secretary, and there- 
may be disposed of by the Secretary in accord- 


ing all charges incident to the opera- 
the sale of any co 
an amount equal to 6 cents per pound of such cotton plus 
due subsequent to the date of 

the Secretary to the pool of such cotton on any 
ding any renewals thereof) made to the Secretary to 
finance the acquisition and/or carrying of such cotton. All such 
remaining after payment as above to the Secretary shall 

be paid to the Commodity Credit Corporation up to the amount 
of the loans hereby authorized to be made from said corporation on 
such cotton, together with all interest due on such loans. 8 


8 
to the holders of record of participation-trust certificates herein 
provided for in accordance with their several interests as established 
by said certificates. 


The terms of this contract provided that the Secretary 
should deliver to the pool a quantity of cotton equal to the 
amount called for in each agreement, and that each optionee 
should have an interest in the pool in the amount of cotton 
specified by his respective agreement. Under the terms of 
the contract. each optionee was entitled to his pro rata 
share in the proceeds from the pool, the contract providing 
that the optionee share in the pool only to the extent of his 
ratable quota. 

Two distributions were made to participants in the pool. 
Shortly after the pool was organized, 4 cents per pound 
was borrowed on the cotton from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and was distributed to the optionees, at which 
time each optionee was sent a “participation trust certificate, 
Form C-5-D“ (yellow certificate) which stated the amount of 
his holding in the pool and carried a provision entitling the 
holder to participate in any additional distributions. 


Subsequently a further distribution of 2 cents per pound 
was made and each participant was forwarded a “participa- 
tion trust certificate, Form C-5-—1“ (brown certificate), stat- 
ing the amount of his holding, the gross amount paid to him 
up to that time, and carrying a similar provision entitling the 
holder to participate in any additional distributions. 

At the time of the second distribution the price of cotton 
was slightly in excess of 13 cents per pound, and if the price 
had remained at that figure or gone higher an additional 
amount would probably have been available for a third distri- 
bution, at which time the C—5-I certificates would have been 
honored. However, the price of cotton dropped below 13 
cents and the sale of the remaining cotton on hand at the 
lower figure left a deficit in the pool. There is, on that ac- 
count, nothing left in the pool for further distribution to 
which the C-5-I certificates can apply. 


Statement of operations of the cotton pool to Apr. 30, 1938 
Net value of cotton and all other assets transferred 

by the Secretary to the pool less sales expense 

chargeable to the Secretary 

(The above amount represents the amount the 

owed the Secretary for all advances of cotton 

at 6 cents per pound—working capital, furniture 
and equipment, etc.) 
Gross sales $122, 321, 711.72 


69, 766, 779. 88 
Net cash provided by po. 52. 554, 931, 84 
Net deficit in the operation of the pool 469, 499.65 


All cotton owned by the pool has now been sold, and there 
are no remaining assets and no further source of income. 
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Not only have all assets been distributed in accordance 
with the agreements but there is a deficit of $469,499.65, 
and the only purpose to which the certificates could now be 
put would be to use them as a basis on which to levy an 
assessment to recover the amount of this deficit. 

SECRETARY’S ACCOUNT 


When the Secretary turned over to the pool such cotton 
as was necessary to comply with the terms of the agree- 
ments with participants in the pool, there remained in his 
hands a quantity of cotton taken over from the Farm Board 
which it was necessary for him to dispose of on the market. 
This cotton had no relation to or connection with the pool 
and was carried on the books of the Department as the 
Secretary’s account. 

This cotton was sold by the Secretary at a profit, and his 
account shows a book surplus of $2,336,829.52 as a profit from 
this sale. Of this amount, $1,300,000 has been transferred 
to the miscellaneous receipts account in the Treasury, and 
there remained on the books of the Secretary in the Secre- 
tary’s account as of April 30, 1938, a surplus of $1,036,829.52. 
Against this has been arbitrarily charged the deficit in the 
pool, amounting to $469,499.65, and there now remains a 
balance of $567,329.87 in the Secretary’s account. A small 
amount in unpaid vouchers and a reserve for settlement of 
outstanding options will reduce this amount to something like 
$550,000. So there now remains as a result of the Secretary's 
cotton operations about $1,850,000, including the $1,300,000 
already transferred to the Treasury and the $550,000 surplus 
now on the Secretary’s books. 

It has been suggested that this amount be paid to holders 
of C-5-I certificate of participation in the pool. But the 
above statement shows conclusively that the surplus remain- 
ing on hand in the Secretary’s account is derived entirely 
from operations outside the pool and is in no wise connected 
with the pool. The agreement between the Secretary and 
optionees does not provide for participation in the proceeds 
of the sale of any cotton other than the cotton in the pool, 
and the evidence of officials of the Department reported in 
the hearings before the Committee on Appropriations shows 
that the pool had no part or interest in the transaction by 
which the profit of $1,850,000 was accumulated. 

REQUEST OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S COMMENT ON THE DISCREPANCY IN TESTIMONY OF J. W. TAPP, 
GORDON PEYTON, AND J. O. LAMKIN BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE APPROPRIATION COMMITTEE IN 1938, AND THE TESTIMONY OF 
OSCAR G. JOHNSTON IN HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE AND FORESTRY OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE ON APRIL 18, 
1936 
The testimony of J. W. Tapp, Gordon Peyton, and J. O. Lamkin 

before the House appropriation subcommittee was, in substance: 

(1) That the cash surplus in the cotton account of the Secretary 
of Agriculture was derived from sources in which members of 
the cotton producers’ pool had no interest, this surplus being 
accumulated by reason of sales of surplus cotton, increase in 
premiums on spot cotton, profits on futures contracts, and other 
transactions in the handling of the Secretary’s cotton account. 

(2) That pool members had received a pro rata distribution of 
the proceeds received from the sale of pool cotton, less amounts 
paid for pool expenses, and they had no legal or moral right to 
any further distribution. 

Testifying in hearings before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the United States Senate on April 18, 1936 (vol. 16, 
p. 2847), Mr. Johnston stated: 

“My personal opinion, as manager of the pool, and as a 
lawyer, is that when this pool is liquidated every dime over and 
above the amounts required to pay the Treasury of the United 
States the amount advanced and to pay the operating costs, is 


2 to be distributed to the participating trust certificate 
ers.” : 

Mr. Johnston's statement was no doubt his opinion as to what 
the status of the pool would be after adjustments were made in 
the pool expenses by charging the Secretary's cotton account with 
its pro rata share of expenses in his interest in the pool 
cotton. On August 31, 1936, the adjustment was made and after 
charging the Secretary's cotton account with its pro rata of these 
expenses, there remained no cash balance in the pool from which 
& further distribution might be made to pool-certificate holders. 

J. W. TAPP. 
REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1937. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowledge your letter of May 

19, requesting a report on H. R. 6744, S. 2111. ` 


* . * . . 0 s 
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The manager, cotton pool, acting under the general supervision 
and direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, sold the approximately 
1,951,000 bales of cotton in which the pool was interested for an 
average of 12.39 cents per pound, or an aggregate of $115,271,895.19. 
From this figure there was deducted the original cost of 6 cents per 
pound, amounting in the aggregate to $58,549,627.69, leaving a net 
excess of receipts over original cost of $56,722,367.50. The item of 
$115,271,895,19 does not represent the gross sale price received for 
cotton actually sold, but represents the value of %-inch staple, 
Middling grade, as quoted on the New York Exchange simul- 
taneously with the making of each sale, this being the pool's inter- 
est in the cotton. Where the cotton carried a premium because it 
was better than %-inch middling, or where a specific bale 
weighed more than 500 pounds, the premium and gain in weight 
remained to the credit of the Secretary of Agriculture. Where 
the cotton was of low quality, or a lower weight, the Secre- 
tary was debited. All gross proceeds were, in conformity with the 
act, deposited to the credit of the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
pool was then credited with its pro rata interest in the cotton sold; 
this credit amounted to the aggregate of $115,271,895.19. In addi- 
tion to this, the pool was credited by the Secretary with its pro 
rata of the “basis”; that is, excess in the market value of actual 
Middling cotton when and as same was sold over the market quota- 
tion on the New York Cotton Exchange, this credit amounting to 
$2,260,067.67. Since the Secretary owned an interest in the cotton 
of 6 cents per pound, the original purchase price, he was debited 
with his ratable proportion of the carrying charges and expenses 
incident to handling the cotton and the pool credited, these credits 
to the pool amounting to $5,747,939.17, the aggregate of these items 
being $8,007,996.84, which, added to the amount credited to the pool 
from the sale of the cotton, gave the pool a total net credit over 
and above the purchase price of the cotton of $64,730,364.34. The 
gross expenditures of the pool amounted to $9,844,680.91. This fig- 
ure includes administrative expenses, cost of hedging or futures 
operations, storage, insurance, and the various expenses incident to 
the handling and marketing of the cotton, leaving the pool net 
proceeds from the entire operation of $54,885,683.43. The pool had 
procured from the Secretary of Agriculture and advanced to the 
pool members funds as follows: 


Initial 4-cent distribution $32, 175, 540. 73 


Second distribution ($7.60 per bale) _............. 11, 987, 385. 98 

Payment to members in purchase of participation- 
trust certificates. 11, 031, 494. 50 
Eaa SG GUN eet CS RBI AE LS SE NEE RA 55, 194, 421.21 


In addition to this the pool has set up a reserve to cover ad- 
vances due participation trust certificate holders who for various 
reasons have not yet received the advances owing to them, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $250,888.46. This amount reserved for 
distribution added to actual distribution gives a total distributed 
and reserved to be distributed of $55,445,309.67. It thus appears 
that the Secretary has advanced to the pool, and the pool has in 
turn advanced to its members, or holds in reserve to be advanced, 
a net of $559,626.24 in excess of the credits to which the pool is 
entitled from the sale of its interest in the cotton acquired by 
the Secretary. From this it appears that after the sale of the 
pool's interest in the cotton the pool remains indebted to the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the sum of 626.24, and that there 
are no funds available to the pool for f er distribution among 
the holders of the certificates. 

There is attached hereto a consolidated statement covering the 
cotton transactions had by and under direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture as of February 28, 1937. Reference to this will show 
that after payment of all costs, charges, and expenses incident to the 
entire operation, and setting up reserves sufficient to pay sundry 
claims outstanding and reserving an estimated amount to pay ad- 
ministrative expenses incident to the final liquidation of the pool, 
there remained in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture as of 
February 28, 1937, an unexpended balance of $1,803,391.78. Since 
this fund accrues from sources in which the pool was not interested, 
and since all obligations incurred by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
connection with the cotton operation and all obligations of the pool 
have been discharged, this balance, or as much thereof as may 
remain when the transaction is finally concluded, must be covered 
into the Tr of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, as 
required by section 4-f, Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended 
a); 

* . s b © 

The participation ast certificates, Forms C-5-D and C-5-I, were 
transferrable. Many of the original holders of these certificates 
have sold them at prices which, we are advised, have ranged from 
40 cents to 75 cents or a dollar per bale. Purchasers of these cer- 
tificates are required by the terms of the certificates to report their 
purchase, to surrender the purchased certificates, and to have new 
certificates issued to them. Our information is that an appreciable 
number of these certificates have thus been transferred and that 
transferees accumulating considerable numbers of these certificates 
have surrendered them and received “master certificates”; that is to 
say, certificates for the aggregate quantity of cotton covered by the 
original certificates issued to sundry persons. 

As has been indicated, there has been advanced to the pool, and 
the pool in turn has advanced to its members, or holds in reserve 
to be advanced, the sum of $559,626.24 in excess of the credits to 
which the pool is entitled from the sale of its interest in the cotton 
acquired by the Secretary. The balance of $1,803,391.78, which was 
left in the cotton account of the Secretary of Agriculture after all 
obligations incurred by the Secretary of Agriculture in connection 
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with the cotton operation and all obligations of the pool had been 
discharged or provided for, accrues from sources in which the pool 
is not interested. In accordance with the provisions of section 4 
(f) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, $1,300,000 of 
this balance already has been covered into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. In connection with the 
transfer of this sum to the Treasury of the United States, it was 
determined that no part of this sum was obligated to members of 
the pool. In view of the facts set forth, the Department cannot 
approve the legislation proposed in this bill, 
* * * * * Ea . 
Sincerely, 

M. L. Witson, Acting Secretary, 

RECOMMENDATION OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT TO THE COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, D. C., June 7, 1937. 

My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Further reference is made to your 
letter of May 25, 1937, requesting a report of this Department's 
views with respect to S. 2111, a bill to provide for the purchase 
of outstanding cotton pool participation trust certificates. 

Under the proposed legislation there is appropriated from moneys 
in the Treasury the sum of $1,800,000, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay to, or upon the order 
of, the Secretary of Agriculture such a part or all of the sum thus 
appropriated at the request of and as may be required by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the purposes set forth in the bill. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, under section 3 of the bill, is au- 
thorized to make available to the manager, cotton pool, such sum 
or sums as may be necessary to enable the manager to purchase, 
take up, and cancel, subject to certain restrictions, pool partici- 
pation trust certificates, Form C-5-1, where such certificates shall 
be tendered to the manager, cotton pool, by the person or persons 
shown by the records of the Department of Agriculture to have 
been the lawful holder and owner thereof on February 1, 1937, the 
purchase price to be at the rate of $1 per 500-pound bale, or twenty 
one-hundredths cent per pound, for every bale or fractional part 
thereof represented by the certificates C-5-1. 

It appears from the provisions of section 6 of the proposed legis- 
lation that the payments authorized thereunder are in the nature 
of a gratuitous action on the part of the United States to accom- 
plish the distribution of a surplus resulting from cotton opera- 
tions among those persons or their assignees, who have come to 
be the bona fide holders and owners of these certificates and who 
came to believe that they were entitled to a distribution of all net 
proceeds derived from marketing of the cotton involved in the 
transaction, 

~ $ . * * 
In view of this situation, I am opposed to the er * * 
ments contemplated under the proposed legislatlon, and it 
recommended that the bill be not enacted. 

* * * * * * 

Very truly yours, 
WAYNE C. TAYLOR, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


My Record and Views on Important Legislation 
in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1938 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, every 2 years each 
Congressman in the House of Representatives must render 
an account of his stewardship to his constituents. In other 
words, he is the servant of the people, and not their boss. 
It is up to the people to fire or rehire him every 2 years. 

I take this opportunity, in view of my inability to visit all 
the communities of my district, to bring my record in a brief 
way to the attention of my constituents. Of course, I prefer 
to go in person but, as Congress has not yet adjourned, I 
feel it is my duty to stay on the job until the important 
legislation is disposed of. 

Since I came to Congress 12 years ago I have striven to 
respond promptly to every reasonable request made of me 
by my constituents. I have made it a rule to promptly an- 
swer all letters and inquiries and wherever possible to carry 
out their wishes. The people whom I have served are the 
best judges as to whether or not my services as a Member of 
Congress have been satisfactory. While I have felt that my 
primary duty was to serve the people of my district, I have 
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tried faithfully to serve Oklahoma and the Nation and to 
measure up to the high responsibilities of a national repre- 
sentative. 

It is with pride that I review briefly my participation in 
the major work of the Congress and outline my position and 
views on important legislative proposals. 

FARMERS 

I am for all practical aid possible for farmers and against 
too much Government control over agriculture, or any other 
business or industry. 

The first speech I made on the floor of Congress was in 
the interest of the downtrodden, tax-burdened farmer, and 
ever sinee I have worked for and voted for every legisla- 
tive proposal that I thought would help the farmer. The 
farmers’ problems are many and varied. It has always been 
my aim and purpose to help work them out. I shall con- 
tinue to work to this end. I voted against the farm bill 
which was passed at this session, because it is too compli- 
cated and involves too much bureaucratic control over the 
farmers. 

A little more control over the gambling on the boards of 
trade on prices of farm products and family necessities, in 
my opinion, would be more practical. 

I was active in the fight to reduce interest rates on farm 
mortgages from 5½ to 3 percent. 

I made a speech in behalf of the tenant farmers and 
worked and voted in support of the increase in the appro- 
priation for the farm-tenant program from 510,000,000 to 
$25,000,000 in the Agriculture Department appropriation 
bill. ‘That is not very much for such a big problem, but it is 
a step in the right direction. 

Without any attempt to be sentimental, the poor farmer 
has more to contend with than any other class. He must 
contend with the elements—the hail, the wind, the rain, the 
frost, and the drought, besides the boll-weevil, grasshoppers, 
army worms, and so forth. No wonder the poet, Edwin 
Markham, wrote about the farmer: 

Bowed by the cient of centuries, he leans 


Upon his hoe, and gazes on the ground; 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 

I am for Choctaw and Chickasaw per capita payments out 
of tribal funds now on hand and further payments as claims 
are won in the courts. 

Indian affairs have occupied a great deal of my time and 
I have done my best to give my Indian constituents satis- 
factory service. First, I introduced in Congress, soon after 
I became a Member, a bill to authorize the sale of the tribal 
coal lands to the Government for $12,000,000, and I have 
repeatedly introduced this bill since then, but as yet, I have 
received little encouragement. I have insisted that the re- 
fusal of the Government to permit the sale of these proper- 
ties at the time when they could have been sold at a fair price 
places a double responsibility on the Government to purchase 
them at the value the Government has placed upon them. 
I hope eventually to be successful in getting the bill passed. 

I worked incessantly on the leased district bill which in- 
volved more than $7,000,000 for western lands taken from the 
Indians by article 3 of the treaty of 1866. The bill passed 
but was vetoed by President Hoover. Later this claim was 
referred to the Court of Claims through a Senate resolution 
and that is where it is now. Also, the claim for the coal 
properties is filed in the Court of Claims and a number of 
other claims, amounting to over $18,000,000. It should be 
remembered that these are lawsuits in the United States 
Court of Claims and not before Congress. They are being 
prosecuted by special attorneys representing the tribes on a 
fee basis. It costs the Indians unless they win. 
These attorneys are, however, being assisted by the tribal 
officials who are paid from the tribal funds. 

EX-SERVICE MEN 

I am for carrying out the American Legion program for 
ex-service men, their widows, and orphans. 

I have been vigilant, in season and out of season, to 
advance the interests of the ex-service men and take care 
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of their widows and orphans. I voted and worked for the 
bonus from the first when it was not popular, because I 
thought it was a debt that should be paid. I also voted to 
override the President’s veto and pass the bill to increase 
pensions for our disabled Spanish-American War veterans. 

The brave soldiers who faced risks and dangers and in- 
curred disabilities as a result of their service should be com- 
pensated by the Government. The families of those killed 
and wounded should receive generous treatment. Appro- 
priations for such purposes have met with my most hearty 
approval. 

PEACE 

I believe that those who have to do with shaping the 
policies of our Government can do no greater service than 
in every honorable way pursue the paths of peace, for not 
only is it the greatest way to prevent increased taxes but 
to alleviate the suffering, want, and misery of the people. 

I have most heartily supported the proposed universal 
service law to draft money, materials, and industries, as 
well as manpower, in case we do have war. I believe such 
a law would dry up the springs of ill-gotten gains of Ameri- 
can ammunition makers and turn those streams of wealth 
from death-dealing to life-giving channels. 

PENSIONS FOR AGED AND NEEDY 

I am for old-age pensions and relief for the needy. 

I am now and have been for years an advocate of reason- 
able and adequate old-age pensions. Under the present 
social security set-up the old-age assistance given our old 
people is neither reasonable nor adequate. Our recent un- 
happy experience in Oklahoma demonstrates clearly the ne- 
cessity of a direct Federal pension. 

To raise the money, some believe in a transaction tax as 
advocated by Dr. Townsend, while others prefer a 2-percent 
gross-income tax, as advocated by the general-welfare group. 

Real friends of old people should not quarrel over how the 
money is raised. 

I aiso strongly favor a workable system of mothers’ pen- 
sions for widows with dependent children, and aid for the 
needy blind and cripples. 

LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT 

I am for fairness to both capital and labor in an honest 
effort to provide jobs for the unemployed. The man with 
the calloused hands has never been overlooked by me in the 
shuffle. I have actively supported every measure I thought 
would help the laboring man. 

In the last session of Congress I signed the petition to bring 
the wage and hour bill out on the floor after the Rules Com- 
mittee had refused action. I believe that all classes should 
have an opportunity to be heard and their bills should not be 
smothered in committees. After due consideration, with 
labor organizations in disagreement, I voted to recommit the 
bill to the Labor Committee for further study. Later the bill 
was revised, some objectionable features were changed, labor 
groups got together, and I recently voted for its passage, 

TAXES 

Taxes are necessary, and none of us should complain when 
they are necessary, equal, and just; but no tax, National, State, 
or local, is necessary when the functions of government can 
be administered without it. In this age of scientific achieve- 
ment and material progress the Government touches us many 
times when it used to touch the people but slightly and re- 
motely. This Government has grown into a gigantic business 
machine in meeting the demands of the people for new sery- 
ices, and billions of dollars each year are now required for its 
maintenance. 

I am for reducing taxes whenever and wherever possible, but 
with all the new activities and no one wanting to do away 
with the modern benefits and services derived from the Gov- 
ernment, it makes reduction a hard proposition. 


GOOD ROADS 

I am for more and better roads. 

Good roads are recognized as the destroyers of isolation 
as well as the indexes of progress. They unite our social and 
economic life as truly as the great Roman highways bound 
together the Roman Empire, Our expanding system of roads 
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has made possible better educational opportunities, one of the 
marked advances of this new age. 

I am particularly proud of the fact that for the first time 
in history I was able to get farm-to-market, rural free de- 
livery, and school-bus roads included in the regular road- 
building program of the Federal Government. 

Good roads invite the towns into the country and send the 
country into the towns; they open up our scenic beauty to 
all who pass along, increase our neighborliness, and draw 
communities together in common interests. 

I rejoice that good roads, those indications of growth and 
prosperity, are rapidly increasing. They mark a long for- 
ward step in man’s conquest of his environments. 

As evidence of my sincerity in the work and responsibility 
as chairman of the Committee on Roads, I give you two of 
the many statements made by my colleagues on the floor of 
the House: 

Hon. James W. Morr, of Oregon: 

We did not have an easy time at this session in obtaining con- 
sideration for the bill which is now before us. Acting under what 
seems to all of us now to have been very inadequate advice, the 
President early in the session sent to the Congress a message recom- 
mending that all existing road authorizations be canceled and that 
road appropriations for 1939 be reduced by about 60 percent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the House Committee on Roads is not only 
a distinctly nonpartisan committee but it is a very independent 
committee, and it is extremely jealous of its rightful jurisdiction. 
The chairman of the committee [Mr. CARTWRIGHT] is one of the 
most loyal Democrats I know of and one of the most stanch 
supporters of the President. But at the same time he is the head 
of a great committee of this House which is charged by law with 
the duty and responsibility of deciding what the road policy 
of the Government ought to be and reporting that decision to 
the House. There are few chairmen of committees, in my opinion, 
who would have done what the Democratic chairman of the 
Roads Committee did in the face of the President's message. 
Without waiting to see what the reaction to the message might 
be, Chairman Cartwricht immediately took the floor and ex- 
plained to the House why it would be disastrous to cancel ex- 
isting road authorizations and why it was necessary, in spite of 
the President's message, to report to the House this year a new 
authorization bill for the years 1940 and 1941. He called a meet- 
ing of our committee for the purpose of writing this bill, and 
the committee immediately began consideration of it. It has 
finished the bill, after weeks of hearings, and has now reported it 
to the House under a rule granted day before yesterday by the 
Rules Committee. After all these obstacles, I am glad to be able 
to say now that, as far as we know, there is no longer any 
objection from any source, not even on the part of the President, 
to the enactment of this bill. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the whole country 
is proud, and the House of Representatives is proud of the 
persistence, the ability, the gongs scenes a and the courage of the 
chairman of the Committee on Roads, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTWRIGHT]. 


5 ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN, of Missouri: 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Committee on Roads, I want 
to add my endorsement to the pending bill. I also want to take 
this opportunity of saying that under the efficient and able leader- 
ship of our distinguished chairman, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
Mr. CARTWRIGHT], the country has been given a progressive road- 
building program and that it owes a debt of gratitude to the 
splendid leadership of that gentleman. 

EDUCATION 

Having been a teacher I have been interested and active 
in behalf of education. I assisted materially in securing 
Federal aid for full terms of schools. 
- Believing in practical education, I have worked and spoken 
for increased appropriations for vocational education. 

Having worked my way through school, I have devoted 
much time and effort in behalf of the National Youth pro- 
gram to help deserving boys and girls to stay in school during 
the critical economic period through which we are passing. 

C. C. C. CAMPS 

My work for Civilian Conservation Corps camps is a well- 
known public record. The activities of these camps have 
brought many constructive benefits to the Third District of 
Oklahoma, particularly in the building of roads and trails in 
areas formerly inaccessible. In my district we have had a 
total of 17 camps, 7 of which are active at the present time. 

WORKS PROGRAM 

I have supported the works program in its entirety and 

have worked in season and out of season for greater allot- 


ments for my district. Ihave written many letters and made 
many calls on Mr. Hopkins and other administrative officials. 
I have received increased quotas for roads, school buildings, 
armories, music projects, recreation projects, library projects, 
and kept the sewing rooms open, all of which have assisted 
deserving working people. 

In my district we have made a great record for building 
schoolhouses. When the W. P, A. and P. W. A. programs 
were authorized, I immediately notified all school boards in 
my district and urged them to get busy and arrange to rebuild 
or replace their old schoolhouses with the aid of Federal 
funds. As a result, southeastern Oklahoma has more new 
schoolhouses than any section of the United States. My 
district alone has had 187 schoolhouse projects with the 
aid of W. P. A.and P. W. A. Also, many municipal buildings, 
water works, sanitation and malarial-control projects, and 
other lasting public improvements have been constructed. 

APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS 

Funds for the New Deal program have been fairly well 
apportioned over my entire district. Below is a brief sum- 
mary, by counties, of some of the many benefits in Federal 
funds, including loans and grants received by the Third 
District of Oklahoma under the present administration. 
I am thankful that I was privileged to have a part in helping 
to procure these benefits: 

Atoka County 
AGENCY 


W. P. A., 2 schools, roads, bridges, culverts, dams, 
ponds, streets, sanitation, drainage, library, agri- 


culture building, sewing rooms, etc. $591, 754. 10 
P. W. A., 2 schools, waterworks 86, 550. 00 
Farm Security 181, 139. 99 
A. A. A. payments to farmers 345, 136.18 
Farm Credit loans, crop, feed, drought relief, etc... 139, 345, 00 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 22, 933. 00 
een e E EAN AONE 11, 287. 48 
Roads from the Cartwright legislation 391, 727. 00 

hh — 1. 769, 822. 81 


Bryan County 
W. P. A., 34 school projects, fish hatchery, dams, 
ponds, roads, streets, drainage, waterworks, sew- 
Ag OMS; | GUC ile en cases $1, 458, 188. 71 


P. W. A., Durant School, water main, disposal plant. 118, 447. 00 
Fag Sees e oE A EAE AE A E 156, 576. 05 
A. A. A. payments to farmers nmm 853, 249. 47 
Farm Credit loans, crop, feed, drought relief, ete- 281, 956. 00 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 450, 332.00 
Hederal Housing-—25. a ea eee epabee ae 106, 697. 52 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 60, 000. 00 
Surveys for projects (Red River) --.----------_-_.. 38, 820. 75 
Roads from Cartwright legislation 709, 751. 00 

Total. oe ee ees — 4, 234, 018. 50 


Carter Count 


W. P. A., 17 school projects, 2 armories, Lake Mur- 

ray, roads, bridges, streets, music, sanitation, 

ponds, Tucker Tower, sewing rooms, eto $1, 491, 435. 91 
P. W. A., 3 schools, Ardmore City Hall, filtration 


and disposal plants 129, 470. 00 
nnr e EE tanker 193, 341. 74 
A. A. A. payments to farmers 545, 413. 54 
Farm Credit loans, crop, feed, drought relief, etc 217, 134. 00 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporatlon 792, 128. 00 
e DR n aaen ia a I eatin Anaa a e Paras te laa FE Sale, | 276, 294, 61 
PRS CBRN RUE Se ch anc dak on cine piss Date ai". baw | 1, 265, 000. 00 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 30, 000. 00 
Public Health: Servine cans noe ee Se ee r 7, 700. 00 
Roads from Cartwright legislation 778, 859. 00 


Choctaw County 


W. P. A., 13 schools, court house, armory, swamp 
drainage, roads, streets, bridges, sewing rooms, 


SS SPS a pre NS) EAN RIE Eee ES wi Sos (SR EE $1, 629, 061, 86 
Pert e i Uy cree ash conbemdde E 197, 906. 05 
A. A. A. payments to farmers 453, 751. 15 


Farm Credit loans, crop, feed, drought relief, etc__ 137, 238. 00 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 125. 688. 00 
r 84, 956. 99 
Post- office building in Hugo——— . 59, 025. 00 
Roads from the Cartwright legislation 362, 014. 00 
1 ͤ —y1 — L E L a 3, 049, 641. 05 
Go., side: em. Š (@) 


1 Funds not available. 


Latimer County 

W. P. A., 14 schools, ce dams, streets, roads, 
culverts, ing rooms, ste... $728, 518. 69 
P. W. A., addition to Talkin eee eee ee 77, 317. 00 
T Ta a aca arn de nese c EA E 155, 445. 50 
A. A. A. payments to farmers — 113. 495. 31 
Farm Credit loans for crops, feed, drought relief, etc. , 828. 00 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 10, 538, 00 
r K — 7. 348. 84 
F ⁰ꝗ— E SSCP eae 720, 000. 00 
Roads from Cartwright legislation 264, 192. 00 
1 ——T—T—T—T—T—TF——.ĩ sca aS = 2,139, 678.34 

Leflore County 

W. P. A., 27 schools, roads, streets, bridges, culverts, 

library, waterworks at Heavener, sanitation, sew- 
----$1, 795, 070. 79 
978, 200. 00 
177, 937.95 
A. A. A. payments to farmers 780, 650.12 
Farm Credit loans for crops, feed, drought reli etc. 170,967.00 
Home Owners’ Loan ee n — 68, 409. 00 
32, 936.64 
2, 010, 000. 00 
55, 200. 46 
64, 227. 00 
Surveys for projects (Arkansas River) 49, 097. 91 
Forest Service 796, 074. 00 
Public Health Service 7. 936. 60 
Roads from Cartwright legislation 1, 079, 044. 00 


Love County 

W. P. A., 5 schools, roads, drainage, dams, ponds, 

sanitation, streets, sewing rooms, eto 
Farm Security 
A. A. A. payments to farmers 
Farm Credit loans, feed, seed, drought relief, etc. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation — — 
%% cree ie ha eels pera eps aan 
Surveys for projects, etc. (Red Rlver) 
Rural Electrification (loan 
Roads from Cartwright legislation 


Marshall County 


W. P. A, 8 schools, community building, library, 

roads, streets, dams, drainage, ponds, city lake, 
A. A. A. payments to farmers -- 
Farm Credit loans, feed, seed, drought, relief, etc. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
Federal Housing 
Post-office building, Madill_..........-.-----------.. 
Surveys for projects (Red River 
Roads from Cartwright legislation 


McCurtain County 


W. P. A., 19 schools, 2 armories, dams, roads, bridges, 
streets, culverts, sanitation, drainage, library, sew- 


2. . A., Idabel Water Works, Millerton Employees 

Building, ‘Wheelock, repairs. „„ 
Farm Securit; 
A. A. A. payments to farmers 
Farm Credit loans, feed, seed, drought relief, etc... 


Finance Corporati 
Post-office 8 — Idabel pat = na aa eee 
nere 
Roads from Cartwright legislation — oo 


Pittsburg County 


W. P. A., r roads, streets, dams, 
airport, swimming pool, armory, water works, 
sone. stadium, drainage, sewing rooms, eto 

2 FTF ET 

Farm Credit loans, feed, seed, drought relief, eto 


Surveys for projects (Canadian River) . 
Roads from Cartwright legislation Lies 


— es. e R 


1, 576, 979. 


8, 065, 751. 47 


$336, 019.91 
125, 463. 86 
507, 487. 35 
196, 523. 00 

24, 452. 00 
16, 634. 62 
38, 840. 75 
161, 000. 00 
190, 214. 00 


1, 596, 635. 49 


$447, 404. 26 

97, 960. 75 
.61 
. 00 
-00 
34 
. 00 
75 
233, 219. 00 


71 


$946, 552. 81 
101, 490. 00 


$2, 556, 764. 90 
165, 824. 36 
744, 223. 48 
401, 107. 00 
535, 258. 00 
157, 048. 83 
165, 000. 00 

7. 250. 00 
1. 521. 72 
993. 424. 00 


5, 757, 422. 29 
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Pushmataha County 


W. P. A., 19 schools, streets, roads, dams, bridges, 

culverts, drainage, sanitation, agricultural building, 

Ewig oom. T—T—T8 $828, 754. 01 
P. W. A., courthouse, Antlers 69, 750. 00 
FF. ae aon Sno A N 168, 512, 22 
A. A. A. payments to far mers 169, 874. 26 
Farm Credit loans, feed seed, drought relief, et 63, 048. 00 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 44, 129. 00 
n rr cee 14, 449. 88 
S. 10,5 Ramp a 2:2: 8 435, 000. 00 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 93, 000. 97 
Roads from Cartwright legislation 241, 424. 00 

W GEEA SER E Perera ees Sie EADS Sip BSS De 2, 127, 942.34 


Indiana Farm Cash Income Increases 117 Percent 
Under Democratic Administration’s Farm Pro- 
gram 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1938 


A STATEMENT FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I submit herewith a statement I 
have secured from the Department of Agriculture, based on 
the Department’s May 1938 revision of agricultural statistics, 
which shows, among other important facts, that Indiana’s 
farm cash income has increased 117 percent since 1932. 

While the report I submit refers briefly to the United 
States as a whole, it has been made to me in compliance 
with my recent letter to Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. 
Henry A. Wallace, asking for an enumeration of the facts 
concerning the benefits that have accrued to the farmers of 
Indiana as a result of the operation of the Democratic 
administration’s farm aid program. 

The report shows that all agricultural States have enjoyed 
benefits comparable to those enjoyed by the farmers of the 
Hoosier State. 

For the information of the public, and primarily the 
people of Indiana who are basically interested in agriculture, 
I submit the Department’s report in detail, as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN INDTANA, 1932-37 
I. COMPARISON OF DATA 
Farm cash income in Indiana?’ rose from $134,448,000 in 1932 to 
$291,787,000 in 1937, an increase of 117 percent. Of the 1937 
income, $9,704,000 was in Government payments to farmers, In- 
oo are for an income in 1938 considerably lower than in 


Farm cash income, prices, and power: For the United 


purchasing 
States as a whole, farm cash income during ne years 1932-37 has 
been as follows: 


Farm cash income 


[In millions of dollars} 
à Income 1 
rom mar- ment e o! 
ketin; — 2 
4,323 
5.117 
6, 348 
7, 090 
7,044 
8, 600 


1 Preliminary. 


Because farm income statistics collected and maintained by the 
Department of A are being revised, figures for 
given in this pamphlet are not always strictly comparable. The 1936 
and 1937 figures are on a calendar-year basis, as are all figures on 
livestock and livestock products, while crop figures for years before 
1936 are for the most part on a crop-year basis, 
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Cash farm income for the United States as a whole increased | in 1921, halted for the first time in the year ending March 1933, 


in 1937 for the fifth consecutive year and exceeded 1936 income 
by 8 percent. Pronounced gains in the early months of 1937 
largely accounted for the increase. In the closing months of 1937, 
after the harvesting of the biggest crops in the history of the 
United States, cash income began to drop off more than season- 
ally, and fell below the 1936 level. 

Farm income was nearly twice as large in 1937 as in 1932, but 
it was considerably below the 1929 figure of $10,479,000,000, the 
largest income on record. 

From 1929 to 1932 both farm income and prices paid by farmers 
declined sharply, but farm income declined more. Consequently, 
in 1932 farmers were able to purchase only about 69 percent as 
many goods and services as in 1929. From 1932 to 1937 both 
farm income and prices paid by farmers increased, but farm 
income made the greater advance. As a result, in 1937 farmers were 
able to buy about as much of the things they needed as in 1929. 

United States farm prices generally increased 86 percent in 
1937 as compared with 1932, rising early in 1937 to double their 
1932 level. At the low point in March 1933 they were 55 percent 
of pre-war. In January 1937 they reached their post-depression 
peak at 131 percent of pre-war. 

Although the prices of things farmers buy rose considerably dur- 
ing the 1932-37 period, the exchange value per unit of farm prod- 
ucts increased from an average of 61 percent of the pre-war level 
in 1932 to 93 percent of that level for the year 1937. At the depres- 
sion low in February 1933 the unit exchange value of farm products 
was just half of what it had been before the war. At the post- 
depression peak on January 1937, when farm prices were at their 
highest, the exchange value was 101 percent of pre-war, 

For the country as a whole, the decline in farm real-estate values 
came to an end in the year ending March 1933, after continuing 
unbroken for more than a decade. In that year farm real estate 
was worth about 73 percent of its pre-war value, In the year end- 
ing March 1937—the fourth consecutive year of increase—it rose to 
85 percent of pre-war. The improved farm real-estate situation in 
the country as a whole since 1933 is also reflected in the sharp 
decrease in forced farm sales and the noticeable upturn in volun- 
tary sales. Forced sales through foreclosure and other causes de- 
clined from 54.1 per thousand farms in the year ending March 1933 
to 22.4 per thousand for the year ending March 1937. Voluntary 
sales and trades of farms during the same period rose from 16.8 per 
thousand farms to 31.5 per thousand. 

Indiana’s part in the national gain: The extent of change in the 
economic situation of Indiana farmers during the period from 1932 
to 1937 is indicated by the greatly increased income from the lead- 
ing farm commodities produced in the State. 

Cash income from corn and hogs rose from $44,584,000 in 1932 
to $105,272,000 in 1937—an increase of 136 percent. The 1937 figure 
includes no Government payments. 

Indiana dairymen’s income from milk increased $17,362,000 during 
the 1932-37 period, rising from $30,200,000 to $47,562,000. 

producers were another group whose cash returns increased 
substantially during this period. Cash income from cattle and 
calves in 1932 was $14,792,000. In 1937 it rose to $32,661,000—a gain 
of $17,869,000, or 121 percent. 

Cash income from other important Indiana farm commodities 
likewise showed increases in the 1932-37 period. Poultrymen's 
income from chicken and eggs increased from $17,828,000 to $28,- 
103,000, or about 58 percent; wheat income rose from $6,374,000 to 
$29,500,000—a gain of $23,126,000. Income from oats rose $542,000, 
or 21 percent. That from sheep and lambs showed a gain of 
$1,470,000, or 64 percent. 

Price changes from 1932 to 1937 on the leading farm commodities 
produced in the State, which brought about a considerable share 
of the increased income indicated above, are shown in table 1. 


TaBLE 1.—Average prices received by Indiana farmers for commodi- 
ties listed in 1932 and in 1936 


Commodity Unit 1932 1936 

$1. 02 

1.00 

41 

0.72 

- 80 

+92 

1.24 

112. 97 

hel 1.31 
Hundredweight... 3.70 9.90 
Hundredweight__. 4.85 7.10 
Hundredweight 5. 40 8. 70 
Pound 11 149 
2 34 

.125 -20 

-10 20 
099 . 269 


1 Dec. 1 price. 

Farm real estate values up: Along with rising farm income, 
Indiana farm real estate values have mounted and taxes have 
declined. The decline in value of farm real estate, which began 
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when it stood at a low of 53 percent of pre-war. From this low 
the estimated value per acre rose to 70 percent for the year 
ended March 1937. Indiana farmers as a whole, therefore, found 
their real estate worth about 32 percent more early in 1937 than 
in the first quarter of 1933. 

Fewer Indiana farmers were forced into sales or transfers of 
their lands, and more were able to make voluntary transactions. 
The number of forced farm sales per thousand declined from 
44.9 for the year ended March 1933 to 19.3 for that ended in 
March 1937. Voluntary sales and trades of farms during the 
same period more than doubled, increasing from 16.3 to 42.2 per 
thousand. 

Bankruptcies among farmers in the United States numbered 
2,479 in the year ending June 30, 1937, according to an analysis 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, based on reports to the 
Attorney General, This number represented a 58 percent decrease 
from the 5,917 bankruptcies in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1933. In Indiana during this period bankruptcies dropped from a 
total of 222 to 55. 

In 1931 taxes on Indiana farm real estate reached what was 
probably their all-time peak in relation to value, when they 
stood at $2.50 per $100 of value. By 1936 they had fallen to 
94 cents per $100 of value. Figures for 1937 are not yet available. 
Taxes averaged 55 cents per acre in 1936, as compared with $1.41 
in 1930 and 91 cents in 1932. 

Farm wage rates higher: Wage earners on Indiana farms, as 
well as landlords and tenants, found their income increasing 
during this period. On April 1, 1933, the average monthly farm 
wage rate per person with board was $16.50. Four years later it 
was $27.25, having advanced 65 percent above the 1933 level. 


II. AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS THE BASIS 


The production-adjustment programs of the A. A. A., with other 
recovery measures, were the basis for the marked agricultural 
change from 1933 to 1937. 

Under these programs, 243,983 crop-adjustment contracts from 
Indiana farmers were accepted by the A. A. A. Of these contracts 
ce shir were corn-hog, 7,798 tobacco, 2,140 beet sugar, and 87,915 
wheat. 

Under the terms of these contracts, Indiana farmers shifted 
many acres from the production of soil-depleting cash crops, in 
which price-depressing surpluses existed, to production of other 
crops, which were soil conserving or soil improving in nature. 

The agricultural-adjustment programs, from their beginning in 
1933, were concerned with good use of the land, as well as with 
adjusting production to effective demand. It was recognized from 
the start that relieving a portion of the farm land from the soil- 
exhausting burden of surplus-crop production offered a chance to 
put this land to soll-conserving uses which farm specialists for 
many years had been advocating. 

Adjustment contracts included provisions encouraging beneficial 
uses for acreage taken out of surplus crops. The first corn-hog 
contract (that for the 1934 crop year) authorized use of the rented 
acres for planting additional permanent pasturage; for soil-im- 
proving and erosion-preventing crops not to be harvested; for 
resting or fallowing the land; for weed eradication; or for plant- 
ing farm woodlots. The first wheat contract contained similar 
provisions regarding the rented acreage. 

In the 1934 crop year, the first in which adjustment programs 
were in full operation, the Nation’s farmers agreed to shift their 
production on nearly 36,000,000 acres, or one-ninth of all the 
cultivated land in the country. Farmers in Indiana shifted about 
789,000 acres from corn, wheat, and tobacco. Of the 36,000,000 
shifted acres in the United States, about one-third was put into 
pasture or meadow crops and one-third into emergency forage 
crops and crops that supplied food and feed for home use. The 
remaining one-third was fallowed to conserve moisture and con- 
trol weeds, planted to farm woodlots, or left idle. The acreage 
left idle was very small. 

Adjustment measures were undertaken only after cotton, to- 
bacco, wheat, and corn-hog producers had indicated their ap- 
proval by means of democratic referenda. 

Four important referenda among producers were held in Indi- 
ana during the operation of the adjustment programs. During the 
first 2 weeks of October 1934, corn-hog producers were asked 
whether they favored an adjustment program for 1935. In this 
referendum returns showed that 27,349 producers favored a 1935 
program while 16,654 opposed. A Nation-wide wheat referendum 
was held on May 25, 1935, in which farmers were asked: “Are you 
in favor of a wheat-production-adjustment program to follow the 
present one which expires with the 1935 crop year?” In Indiana 
29,424 votes were cast by producers, of which 24,276 favored a 
program, and 5,148 opposed, In the early summer of 1935 to- 
bacco producers voted upon continuation of an adjustment pro- 
gram after the end of the current year. 

Indiana producers of Burley tobacco voted 4,370 to 462 in favor 
of continuation of the pro . Out of 38 voting cigar-leaf 
producers in Indiana, 37 signified their desire to continue the 
cigar-leaf program. The last adjustment referendum in this State 
was that conducted on October 26, 1935, in which corn-hog pro- 
ducers were asked whether they favored a corn-hog program for 
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1936. Official returns indicated that 67,612 favored such a pro- 


gram, while only 8,056 opposed, 

The result of these A. A. A. programs and of the droughts of 
1934 and 1936 was to reduce price-depressing surpluses of most 
major farm commodities to approximately normal carry-over levels. 


Carry-over of major farm commodities 


Under ad adjustment programs through December 31, 1937, 
rental-benefit payments to Indiana growers totaled $44,002,866.61. 
Payments to producers by commodities were: Tobacco, $428,241.02; 
corn-hogs, $36,229,665.84; wheat, $7,125,936.04; sugar beets, $218,- 
568.13; and rye, $455.58. 

NI. THE SOIL-CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Because the national economic emergency of 1932-33 was due 
surpluses of farm commodities, the Agri- 


mar 
than for 1932. f.... taal oman 
severe droughts, surpluses had been considerably reduced. This 
lessening of the emergency, and the Supreme Court's decision in 
the Hoosac Mills case on January 6, 1936, which invalidated the 
A. A. A. production-control programs, paved the way for a long- 
time soil-conservation program. This program was based on the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, approved Febru- 
ary 29, 1936, which emphasized soil conservation rather than pro- 
duction adjustment. 

The 1936 agricultural conservation program: About 4,000,000 
farmers in all parts of the Nation, members of about 2,700 county 
conservation associations, participated in the 1936 agricultural con- 
servation program. Under this program two types of payments were 
offered to farmers for 8 performance in conserving and im- 
proving their farm land. Soil-conserving payments were made for 
shifting acreage from soil-depleting to soil-conserving crops in 1936. 
Soil-building payments were made for 1936 seedings of soil-building 
crops and for approved soil-building practices. 

Sixty-six percent, or about 286,179,000 acres, of the total crop- 
land in the United States was covered by applications for payments 
under the 1936 program. 

About 31,444,000 acres were diverted from soil-depleting crops, 
either as a direct result of the program or because drought had 
destroyed established acreages of soil-depleting crops. Of this 
diverted acreage, about 68.3 percent was diverted from general crops, 
30 percent from cotton, 1.2 percent from tobacco, and 0.4 percent 
from peanuts. 

Soil-building practices were carried out on about 53,000,000 acres. 
Legumes and legume mixtures, permanent pasture, green-manure, 
and cover crops were newly seeded on 43,963,000 acres. Fertilizer 
and lime applications were made to 3,247,000 acres. Terracing, 
contour furrowing, protected summer fallow, and other mechanical 
erosion controls and miscellaneous soil-building practices were put 
into effect on 5,604,000 acres. 

Payments for soil-conserving and soil-improving practices under 
the 1936 program totaled $376,097,826, of which 923.171, 053 went 
for county expenses. 

In Indiana about 115,000 farmers, organized into 91 county 
associations, participated in the 1936 program, Of the total Indi- 
ana cropland, about 63 percent, or 8,477,000 acres, was covered by 
applications for payments. The acreage diverted from soil-deplet- 
ing crops (3,268 from tobacco, and 747,497 from other crops) 
totaled 750,765 acres. Soil-building practices were put into effect 
on about 2,027,384 acres, as follows: New seedings of legumes and 
legume mixtures, perennial grasses for ure, and green-manure 
crops, 1,893,602 acres; fertilizer and applications, 133,715 
acres; forest tree plantings, 61 acres; terracing and controlled sum- 
mer fallowing, 6 acres. 

For their positive soil-conserving and soil-building performances 

in this connection, Indiana farmers participating in the 1936 pro- 

gram received —.— 655.253 in conservation payments, including 

county association expenses. The Eleventh Indiana District re- 

ceived $376,281.85. Farmers of Hancock County were paid $121,- 

475.72: Madison County, $172,622.47; and Marion County, $82,183.66. 
IV. THE A. A. A. OF 1938 

It became clearly evident in late 1937 that measures for evening 
out violent fluctuations in supplies and prices of farm products 
and in the incomes and buying power of farmers were necessary in 
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addition to the soil-conserving measures of the 1936 and 1937 


programs. 

Production of most important farm crops in 1937 was the great- 
oin ne RT E nso As these crops were harvested 
and marketed, prices declined 

In January 1937 farm prices were at their ee peak 
of 31 percent above the pre-war level. The per unit exchange 
value of farm products generally was slightly above that of pre- 
war days, the ratio of prices received to prices paid standing at 
101 percent of the August 1909-July 1914 average. Surpluses of 
most basic commodities had largely disappeared. 

As crop reports in the spring and summer began to reveal the 
prospects for record-breaking crops, however, farm prices began 
to fall. In April they were 130 percent of pre-war. By June bad 
had declined to 124 percent of that level, and by September to 
118 percent. In December they stood at 104 percent. 

The December crop report revealed the total 1937 farm output 
as the largest on record. Production of grains, meat animals, poul- 
try products, and tobacco was less than it had been in some 
interim years, but production of fruits, vegetables, truck crops, 
cotton, and poultry products topped all former figures. As these 
large crops moved to market, prices dropped rapi By — — 
1938 they were only 97 percent of prewar, having eclined 26 per- 
cent from their January 1937 level. The unit exchange value of 
farm products had declined by nearly one-fourth in little over a 
year’s time. 

Trend of prices of Indiana's leading farm products under these 
circumstances is shown below: 


TABLE 2.—Average prices by Indiana farmers for commod- 


received 
ities listed on dates specified 


Jan. 15, 1937 | Feb. 15, 1938 


16. ͤ ——— armies | Mi ae a 81.28 $0.85 
Corn 9 45 
Oats... - 50 30 
Barley. -81 2 
Rye 1.00 «65 
Buckwheat. 97 75 
Potatoes. 115 75 
Hay (all) 13. 20 7. 90 
— 1.45 +5 
R 10. 10 8.40 
Beef cattle. 7.99 6. 40 
Veal calves... 11.20 9.70 
Chickens... . 136 10 
Butter +85 . 2 
Eggs .2⁰² «145 
Fd sy I Bae ees e +82 2 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, approved by the 
President on February 16, strengthens and continues the agricul- 
tural conservation programs, which are open to participation by 
all farmers in the United States. 

In addition, it supplements these programs with measures for 
helping farmers to stabilize their production, marketing, prices, 
and income. It provides assistance for producing farm commodi- 
ties in quantities adequate to meet all requirements of domestic 
consumption and desirable exports and to establish and maintain 
larger reserve supplies than have ordinarily been maintained in 
past years. It includes loans to make it possible for farmers to 
carry over from good years the surplus supplies for use in bad 
years. Finally, it provides mechanisms which are designed to 
enable farmers to regulate the movement of farm crops to market 
and to prevent dumping excessive supplies in overloaded markets 
to cause price collapse and severe drops in farmers’ income. 


The Antilynching Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1938 
Mr. O'NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, during the 
next few days this session of the Seventy-fifth Congress will 
come toanend. With adjournment we will have left behind 
us many constructive accomplishments. There still remains 
before the other body of the Congress an important item of 
social legislation which passed the House during the first 
session by a vote of 277 in favor to 199 opposed—H. R. 1507, 
to assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every State 
the equal protection of the laws and to punish the crime of 
lynching. 
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The filibuster which killed the antilynching bill passed in 
this House by such an overwhelming vote has merely stayed 
the necessity for the Senate of the United States to give to 
the bill its approval or reject it. 

I am prompted to recall, as we leave to begin a campaign 
to return to our seats, that the Democratic Members of the 
House who voted for the passage of the antilynching bill will 
not be subject during the coming campaign to the demagogic 
contention of Republican master minds, played up with such 
success for many years to attract the Negro vote, that the 
election of a Democratic Congress will mean no antilynching 
legislation. 

The effort of the opponents of the bill during the debate 
in the House and the filibuster in the Senate to label the anti- 
lynching bill as unconstitutional were hardly successful. The 
legislation was drawn on the basis of the provisions of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which is as follows: 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

The fourteenth amendment clearly gives to Congress the 
right to pass an antilynching law. 

During my first campaign the incumbent Representative 
of my district asserted before an audience of Negro voters 
that the election of a Democrat to Congress would remove 
all chance of having the Federal Government use its police 
power to suppress and punish lynching. This statement had 
been used with beneficial effect to Republican candidates in 
my district for many years. It was my pleasure at a meet- 
ing, not of Negroes but of whites, to answer the charge with 
the statement that most thinking people consider lynching 
anything but a racial problem, but a problem wholly Amer- 
ican. 

_ A study of 84 lynchings in the past 5 years, 1931 to 1935, 
reveals the following facts: 

First. A larger proportion of the lynchings of this period 
occurred in the South than ever before, and a larger propor- 
tion of the victims were Negroes. 

Second. Eleven percent of the mob victims were not ac- 
cused of any crime; an additional 30 percent were accused 
only of minor offenses. Of the other 59 percent, many were 
not guilty of the crimes with which they were charged. 

Third. Contrary to the general impression that rape is the 
chief cause of lynching, only 11 percent of the victims were 
even accused of this crime. Scarcely one-fourth were ac- 
cused of rape and attempted rape combined. 

Fourth. Courts rarely indict lynchers, more rarely con- 
vict, and almost never impose sentences commensurate with 
the crime, Indictments have been returned in but 1 lynch- 
ing in 12 and convictions in scarcely 1 in 30. 

Fifth. There is evidence that peace officers participated 
in several lynchings and connived in as many more. 

Sixth. Over nine-tenths of the lynchings occurred in the 
open country and a little over four-fifths in counties where 
the per capita income and taxable wealth were below those 
of their respective States. Over three-fourths of the threat- 
ened lynchings were prevented also in the poorer rural 
counties. 

Seventh. When a mob does not lynch it sometimes domi- 
nates the court, and so brings about a “legal lynching.” 

Eighth. Nearly 20 percent of the persons lynched and 
threatened by mobs were mental defectives. 

I have before me the picture of the lynching and hanging 
of Rubin Stacy, a Negro, who was lynched at Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., on July 19, 1935, for “threatening and frightening 
a white woman.” He suffered physical torture for a few 
short hours. In the picture one sees a number of children 
viewing this victim hanging by his neck. What psychological 
havoc is being wrought in the minds of these children! One 
cannot tell whether it is horror or gloating on the face of 
the neatly dressed 7-year-old girl in the scene. Another child, 
about 4 years of age, is seen in the picture. One wonders 
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whether she is old enough to comprehend the barbarism 
her elders have perpetrated. What kind of citizens will these 
children make, whose elders made them familiar with this 
inhuman practice? 

The victim, Stacy, is also manacled. That tells a story of 
its own. He was powerless in the hands of the law. But the 
State law was powerless to protect him from being lynched. 

Since 1922 over one-half of the lynched victims have thus 
been taken from legal custody. 

I have before me another picture, that of Claude Neal, a 
Negro, whom a mob took from the custody of a sheriff in 
Florida. He was transported over State lines to Alabama 
and there was lynched. The lynching was advertised in 
newspapers and over the radio 12 hours in advance of the 
horrible exhibition. Between six and seven thousand persons 
came to witness the hanging. The picture of the victim be- 
fore me shows horrible mutilation of his chest and thighs. 
His fingers were cut off, I am informed, and taken as sou- 
venirs. After this picture was taken, his toes were cut from 
his feet. An “enterprising” photographer, I am further in- 
formed, made post cards of this picture and sold them in 
large quantities at 50 cents each. 

There is a shameful failure, there is a cruel dereliction of 
duty on the part of States in punishing the horrible crime 
of lynching. In all cases since 1882, 99.2 percent of the 
perpetrators went unwhipped of justice. The State acts have 
failed; the States have failed to punish this heinous crime. 

Lynchings in the United States have not been confined to 
Negroes. Many hundreds of whites have been lynched. 
Lynchings have not been confined to any particular section 
of the country. They have occurred in nearly every State 
in the Union. 

It is true, as the opponents of the legislation insisted, that 

the number of lynchings has been steadily decreasing but it 
is not reasonable to contend that if the enactment of a Fed- 
eral statute will bring about the entire abolition of the 
crime, that statute should be not enacted. 
. We in the House have the satisfaction of having done our 
part and I hope to be able, shortly after the convening of 
the Seventy-sixth Congress, to be among those who will 
again pass an antilynching bill, laying it again at the door 
of the Senate. 


Discrimination Against Americans By W. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE BROOKLYN TABLET OF JUNE 4, 1938 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to have printed an 
article appearing in the Brooklyn Tablet of June 4, 1938. 
I am having this article printed in the Recorp at the sug- 
gestion of persons who are greatly interested in the matter 
discussed therein. 


Dear Sm: Is the New York Federal music project, W. P. A. 
still an American institution, for Americans, by Americans? 

Being a regular patron of its symphonic activities I had known 
for a long time that everything wasn't quite “kosher” in the 
project—to use the musicians’ vernacular. For example, I knew— 

That American-born musicians had repeatedly been discrimin- 
ated against (being relegated to secondary positions, being kept in 
a state of compulsory boondoggling that destroyed their self- 
respect and ruined their morale) unless they belonged to a cer- 
tain radical party or were members of a certain race; 

That American conductors were hardly ever given an opportunity 
to guest-conduct a W. P. A. orchestra, this right of theirs having 
seemingly become the exclusive privilege of certain foreign con- 
ductors—or would-be so: 

That American music was slowly but surely being eliminated 
from the more important W. P. A. symphonic programs, the 
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project’s administrators having apparently resolved to throw some 
sop to our appetite for indigenous music by staging during one 
week every year a “festival” devoted to American music and 
forgetting all about native music for the remaining 51 weeks, 
Yes, for a long time I had known all the afore-mentioned—and 
more; but I still had to learn the best. For it is becoming 
more and more evident that the New York Federal music project 
has now been delivered—iock and barrel—into the hands of a 
certain foreign element as will be shown by the following: 
Two weeks ago (May 8), a project’s No. 1 orchestra, the Federal 
was conducted by Fritz Fall, a Viennese refugee. The assisting 
soloist was Wolgang Rebner, another Viennese SS playing a 
himself oll 


cert (May 15) the same orchestra was led by Fritz Mahler, also a 
Viennese refugee. And only yesterday (May 22) the weekly 
W. P. A. concert-broadcast sponsored by the city and lavishly 
advertised by it in its own Independent Subway was conducted by 
Josef Blatt, a Viennese refugee in recent import, thus making his 
debut in America, and had for assisting soloist Josef Hagner, a 

recently arrived from Germany and also making his first 
New York appearance. Needless to say, no American music what- 


refugees was nothing so exceptional as to justify the Adminis- 
trator’s favoritism. 

A personal investigation of this disgraceful state of affairs led 
me to the conclusion that only one of two Administrators—or 
both—could be held responsible for this hiring en masse of po- 


Clifton, another American who only a few weeks 
ago was sending his best wishes (best wishes for what, by the 
way?) to the Communist Daily Worker. 

I use the hospitality of your columns to ask those of your 
readers who feel as I do about this matter to write to both the 
above-mentioned gentlemen (W. P. A. music project, 254 West 
Fifty-fourth Street, New York City) their resentment 
for such a seemingly un-American ement of the New York 
Federal music project and inquiring whether that project is still 
an American institution—for Americans, by Americans? If the 
charges are untrue, let the gentlemen deny them; if true, let them 


explain. 
A DISGUSTED American Music Lover. 
MANHATTAN, May 29. 


Tragedy of Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 10 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY GOV. GEORGE D. AIKEN, OF VERMONT, JUNE 3, 
1938 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Recor a speech delivered 
by Gov. George D. Aiken, of Vermont, at Audubon, N. J., on 
June 3, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Y appreciate the fact that Iam here tonight to address a Republi- 
can organization. Yet what I will say will be spoken primarily to 
and of the millions of American citizens who are now on relief 
Se engaged in public projects sponsored by so-called relief 
agencies. 

Doubtless many of these men and women are already fully aware 
of the overshadowing tragedy of relief in their lives. Even while 
; @ lip-service. loyalty to the system that grants them and 
families their daily rations, many are unwilling victims. 

I am fully aware that politicians, editors, and spokesmen of 
this cause have denounced the relief situation as it exists in 
this country today. They talk in terms of dollars and cents 
and taxpayers and boondogglers. What I want to do tonight is to 
bring home to you as citizens and voters the realization of the 
tragedy of our relief system, not only to those who must submit to 
but to the Nation that fosters it. 

A year ago last fall a Federal official came to the small town 
is my home to advise the local authorities that we had a 
quota of 14 men for a relief project. The work was to eradicate 
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Further, each had to submit to having his poverty and family 
affairs investigated by governmental agencies. There were 14 men 
in my town who needed this work all right. These 14 men who 
had previously earned good wages were now barely getting by 
with not too much to eat, no good clothes to wear, families lack- 
ing medical care and other necessities. But only two would humili- 
ate themselves and their families to the extent of so qualifying for 
the jobs thus offered. 

This instance relating to my own home town is not an isolated 
one. It can be multiplied thousands of times our 
Nation. Let those who criticize and decry the qualities of relief 
workers realize that many of the most deserving cases are not 
reached because families are too proud to admit their need, and 
will endure privation rather than be classified as reliefers. 

If we are going to support a Nation-wide system of relief, such 
as we are now doing, is it not indicative of a great wrong some- 
where when this system is so administered that many in want 
will suffer privation rather than submit to accepting the status 
of Federal relief? Why is this? Relief or charity or public assist- 
ance for able-bodied folks is a thing hated by a people who have 
always been characterized by their independence and spirit of 
self-reliance. There have always been agencies—private, local, or 
State—for the alleviation of suffering. Only within the last few 
years has the problem of providing support become so widespread 
as to attract the Federal administration into the business. 

Helping folks in their own homes, in their own localities, in a 
quiet and unobtrusive way has been exchanged for a Nation-wide 
ballyhooed machine with its propaganda agents, its circus posters, 
and high-pressure advertising methods. 

I am fully convinced that the paramount issue in American 
government today is centralized versus local control of local af- 
fairs. This issue can be seen just as clearly in relief as in any 
other problem. The setting up of an over-all control that is no 
respecter of sectional and regional problems carries with it all the 
dynamite the Civil War reconstruction held. Certain parts of the 
South still rankle in bitterness, and justifiably so, at the methods 
of the reconstruction. Control after the Civil War was imposed 
by the victorious North working through carpetbaggers, cheap 
politicians, and the use of force. That was an instance of control 
exercised without regard for local needs and conditions and carry- 
ing humiliation with it. After 78 years it is still responsible for 
sectional differences and bitterness in our country. 

Many people make a joke of relief projects. Dozens of vulgar, 
inane, and derogatory stories are told about those who work on 
them. The story has been told thousands of times about hell 
being made a relief project and the fires going out because the 
W. P. A. workers all leaned on their shovels. Let me tell you that 
the consignment of people on relief to hell is no joke. It has 
literally been hell for many of them. And if the fires went out I 
expect it was because so many were put to work on the project 
that there was no room for them to swing their shovels. 

When we see a gang on a W. P. A. road job or engaged in public 
works building, their status is made known to all who pass by the 
great red, white, and blue signs. The posters proclaim that these 
men failed to make a living in private industry, and are now being 
kept alive and their families fed and clothed through the munifi- 
cence of the Federal Government. Administrative officials under 
the system have stickers of the same design adorning their cars. 
Few Federal projects for relief are permitted to operate without 
displaying the trade-mark of the Federal administration. No 
chance is let slip to brand men and women thus employed as 
destitute and supported by public funds, 

No one questions the assertion that hundreds of thousands of 
incompetents and those parasitically inclined are on the pay rolis 
of relief today. No one denies that there are those drawing their 
$12 a week from the Federal Treasury who never did work, never 
intend to work, and certainly do not work while on these public 
projects, They are willing to be supported all their lives in this 
manner. 

But for every one of these I will guarantee there are many others 
who are ashamed of their condition and would give anything to 
own their self-respect once more. Once these men had jobs mak- 
ing marketable goods in private industry. They earned money 
that would turn over ten times in the channels of trade before 
finding its way back into the strongbox of a bank vault. Now 
they are put to work on supremely unnecessary projects along 
with those who have never known the meaning of that word 
“work.” 

Too many of the projects are conceived with one thought in 
mind—that of keeping people in a semblance of activity and im- 
pressing upon the general public the and the generosity 
of the Federal Government. With the congressional campaign 
coming on this fall, the air will be filled with the claims and 
charges of officeholders and ticlans election or reelec- 
tion. Some of them will complain bitterly against the expenditure 
of taxpayers’ money for relief jobs. Others will saturate their 
remarks with pseudo-humanitarianism about saving the destitute 
and guaranteeing a livelihood to every family. 

How do you suppose that American craftsmen, artists, skilled 
workmen on relief like to listen to orations fraught with humili- 
ation for them? Too many en and public officials 
themselves would be hopelessly in need of relief if they depended 
upon their own constructive labor for a living. 

I have said that relief workers are laughed at and looked down 
upon, Not long ago a friend of mine attended an afternoon tea 
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party. Others attending this party were wealthy people who had 
never known the necessity cf manual labor. Outside the window 
where the party was being held a group of men were at work on 
W. P. A. One of the women spoke: “That man makes me wild. 
I have been watching him for 5 minutes, and he hasn’t done a 
thing but lean on his shovel.” Another woman spoke: “Oh, let 
him boondoggle in peace, can't you?” True, someone was boon- 
doggling that afternoon. But was the man who was being scorned 
for leaning on his shovel the only one? 

People ignore the social significance of the relief problem and 
rail at the political party that perpetrates it. If we all could focus 
our attention on recognizing the tragedy of this system for our 
citizens and not look at it purely as a financial or political matter, 
I think we would be doing a lot to rid ourselves of its attendant 
evils. 

When we consider the effect on the morale of a man and his 
family, who once earned $40 a week and now try to patch together 
an existence on $12 a week, we have a deep feeling of injustice. 
When we consider the effect on the entire American standard of 
living to have millions of families on this basis, we see a threat to 
all of us. A great fraction of our population is forced to live on 
a pitifully inadequate income. Their labors are often wasted on 
unproductive enterprise. 

We do not have to be very deep students of economics to know 
that a high standard of living for a people depends upon high 
productive capacity for the workers and high purchasing power 
in the hands of the laboring class. More and more goods for more 
and more people can be assured only by this. Each time the relief 
burden is increased this problem becomes more acute. We have 
a government preaching the more abundant life and at the same 
time perpetrating a system that violates in all its principles the 
laws which govern our economic well-being as a Nation. 

Relief isn’t a problem merely for those who get their groceries 
on a government order. The lives of all of us are bound up in it. 
It is a problem for every single American to consider. For it is a 
problem in personal values, self-respect, and the national standard 
of living combined. 

And now let me speak to you briefly as voters. No matter how 
bad we may believe the present relief system to be, we cannot get 
the power to change it by advocating any program tnat calls, 
directly or by inference, for immediate cessation of relief ap- 
propriations. Our cue is not to denounce or cut off relief. It is 
to make relief unnec 8 

This is neither the time nor place to expound a recovery pro- 
gram in detail. We all realize that the alternative to what we 
now have is an expansion of private industry. This Government 
cannot spend enough tax money on relief and pump priming, 
even though that money might be wisely and honestly used, to 
even remotely restore the prosperity and employment which would 
result from normal business activity. And this is even a more 
hopeless remedy when financed by a tax burden imposed with but 
little regard for ability to pay or concern for the ultimate outcome, 

The way out is through private industry producing and em- 
ploying and absorbing this great army of people who ask the 
chance once more to make a decent living in a way of which they 
need not be ashamed—once more to have the opportunity to hope 
for advancement. Twelve dollars a week for an indefinite number 
of years isn’t a very happy outlook for the family of an American 
mechanic or accountant or artist. 

We all know pretty well what is necessary in America to bring 
about this expansion of employment. Our need is sincere co- 
operation between Government and industry. That alone means a 
restoration of confidence. That alone would enable men and 
women, now suffering the humiliation of being branded as in- 
competent and destitute, to again enter the ranks of industry. 

I do not dispute the assertion made thousands of times that 
confidence and harmony between Government and industry cannot 
be restored without a change in the Federal administration. Let 
us realize now that that change can never be brought about with- 
out the assistance and the votes of some of those now on relief. 
The twelve to thirteen million unemployed in this Nation, with 
their friends and relatives, can control a national election. The 
Federal relief system appears to be a mighty political juggernaut 
and an unbeatable one. A close examination will reveal, however, 
that it contains within itself the seeds for becoming a great 
political Frankenstein. 

Admittedly this great body of voters can control an election. 
By controlling it one way they can bind themselves to $12 a week 
and broken morale for another term of years, or they can use 
their power of numbers to vote themselyes the chance for real 
jobs. They will again vote for the party that offers hand-outs 
unless there is some other alternative. If they are given the oppor- 
tunity to vote for a program that offers them a chance to work 
for a living; at work that is decent and honorable, whether public 
or private; work where they will not have to carry the Government 
brand upon them nor contribute a portion of their pitiful earn- 
ings to political campaigns; and if the tee is made to them 
that in the meantime their families will not be permitted to want, 
they can and they will swing the election the other way. 

Our activity must be directed toward a fuller employment and 
not just against the cost of relief. Let us recognize the problem 
of relief as a distinct tragedy for all of us and bend our efforts 
toward creating a real alternative, which is business activity. 
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Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 10 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


STATEMENT OF THE WORK OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement of the work of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Since the Roosevelt administration and the Congress established 
the R. E. A. 3 years ago, electric service for farms has had its 
first speedy large-scale development. Rural power has ceased to 
be a luxury, confined in the main to gentleman farmers and the 
farms clustered about our cities. It has marched into the great 
dirt-farm areas where utility lines were few. 

In these 3 years the number of American farms receiving high- 
line electric service has almost doubled. 

Rural electrification began soon after the World War. Fifteen 
years later, in the spring of 1935, central station service was lim- 
ited to little more than 1 farm in 10. Today more than one farm in 
six, or in excess of 18 percent, have at their command the uni- 
versal servant which holds so much of promise for a new era in 
American agriculture, The gap between urban and rural standards 
of living is closing. 

R. E. A. projects alone are bringing new conveniences and op- 
portunities to approximately 250,000 rural families, comprising 
some 1,250,000 men, women, and children. Some 250 projects 


‘are already in operation. More than 100 others are under con- 


struction and will soon be ready to be energized. Lines are going 
up in 44 States, financed by loans totaling nearly $90,000,000. The 
loans are generally for the whole cost of the project and must be 
paid back with interest in 20 years. The interest rate is the cost 
of money to the Government but not to exceed 3 percent. For 
1937 it was 2.77 percent, and for 1938 it is 2.88 percent. 

In addition to the approximately 85,000 miles of rural power line 
made possible through these R. E. A. loans there are 20 generating 
plants, completed or on the way, for projects where wholesale power 
could not be purchased from existing sources under equitable 
terms and conditions. These generating plants account for over 
$2,750,000 of the total loans. Generating plant allotments total- 
ing above $1,000,000 more were rescinded when other sources of 
power finally became available, making it unnecessary actually 
to build the plants. More than $1,000,000 has been allotted to 
projects desiring to finance wiring and plumbing installations for 
their customers. These loans are on a 5-year basis. 

Meanwhile the private utilities, spurred into action by R. E. A.’s 
example, have expanded tremendously their rural construction. 
Although rural electrification had virtually come to a standstill 
by 1935, since then the utilities have built rural lines faster than 
ever before. The years 1936 and 1937 were each in their turn 
record breaking from the point of view of new rural customers 
connected to utility lines. Where 1933 and 1934 combined saw 
some 34,000 new rural customers served by utility companies, since 
R. E. A. was established, the utilities have connected more than 
300,000. The practice of compelling the farmer to pay the entire 
cost of the line which serves him in disappearing. Rates have 
been reduced sharply. 

In the past year alone, R. E. A. approved construction contracts 
between borrowers and private contracting firms totaling $53,- 
000,000. During the same period 43,000 miles of line were com- 
pleted on some 200 projects, making service available to approxi- 
mately 130,000 more rural families. 

Meanwhile, $27,000,000 worth of new projects were approved 
the total amount appropriated this year for loans—while the appli- 
cations for loans rose by $77,000,000. The total of unfilled applica- 
tions stands today at nearly $90,000,000. The new and larger 
appropriations voted by Congress for the coming fiscal year will 
provide for a greatly enlarged program, taking electricity to many 
more thousands of farms in all sections of the country. 

The Federal Government's rural electrification program has had 
two major effects outside the direct financing of rural lines. It 
has destroyed the long-standing myth that farmers cannot afford 
electricity. The record of private utility connections bears elo- 
quent testimony to the fact that the industry no longer believes 
the farm is not worth bothering about. The Government's pro- 
gram has also shown the way to important reductions in the cost 
of lines. Simplified design and standardization have approximately 
halved construction costs. Where $1,500 to $2,000 per mile and 
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more was once considered reasonable, R. E. A. financed lines are 
averaging under $1,000 per mile complete, and construction costs 
of $700 per mile and even $600 per mile are becoming increasingly 
common. 

R. E. A. engineers did not invent all of these improved tech- 
niques, They served as a catalytic agent, gathering up the best- 
known practices, them and pop their use. 
The private companies have been quick to adopt the advances in 
the art of low-cost construction. 

The Rural Electrification program opens important new markets 
for industry. Every $1,000,000 lent means nearly $750,000 for the 
manufacturers of poles, wire, transformers, meters, incidental hard- 
ware such as brackets and insulators, and construction equipment. 
It means nearly a quarter of a million dollars in direct labor, ex- 

that portion of the cost of materials which goes finally to 
labor. 

A $1,000,000 loan means at least 1,000 miles of new line, serving 
approximately 3,000 new rural customers. These new customers 
immediately wire their homes and farms at their own expense. 
The average expenditure is around $85 per farm, or a total wiring 
cost of $255,000, generated by the $1,000,000 loan. The same 
$1,000,000 loan generates an additional expenditure by the new 
consumers of some $750,000 for appliances. Thus every $1,000,000 
loan made by R. E. A. puts approximately another $1,000,000 into 
circulation, 

On the R. E. A.-financed construction completed or now in 
process there are being used about $60,000,000 of line material, 
including 93,000,000 pounds of conductor and 1,800,000 southern 
yellow pine and red cedar poles. The employment provided, in 
une construction alone, represents about 25,000,000 man-hours of 
work. 

Add to this the new market for the vendors of electric energy, 
chiefly the private utilities, and add the new opportunities for 
manufacturers of consumers’ goods to tap through radio an in- 
completely developed market, and the full meaning of rural elec- 
trification to industry begins to be clear. 

The picture is not complete, however, until consideration is 
given to the human and social values created. One of the most 
important of these is found in rural schools. Almost every rural 

‘tion project mumbers one or more schools among its 
customers. Adequate lighting is playing an important role in the 
ceaseless struggle to better the conditions surrounding rural educa- 
tion. Perhaps the most significant use of electricity in rural 
schools, however, is in the operation of a pressure water system to 
provide running water and modern sanitation. Reports reaching 
R. E. A. indicate that school boards are quick to install running 
water as fast as school funds permit. Many schools are also in- 
stalling electric ranges for use in home economics work and in 
the preparation of hot lunches. One R. E. A. project in Hlinqis 
recently reported that while most of its school customers originally 
řad installed main switches of sufficient size for lighting and a 
water pump, many of them had now replaced these with larger 
switches capable of carrying current for an electric range. 

Not only are schools, churches, and community halls making 
use of electricity to increase their social usefulness to their com- 
munities, but schools are turning around and offering instruction 
in the best and safest way to use electricity. Educators regard 
rural electrification as “a challenge and an opportunity.” John 
W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, recently 
declared that “rural electrification challenges us to offer instrue- 
tion in its proper use on a hitherto undreamed-of scale. Simul- 
taneously, it presents us with aids to instruction (such as the 
radio and the moving picture) which hitherto have not been avail- 
able in many rural areas.” 

Rural electrification is an unobtrusive but highly important 
element in maintaining farming as a good way of life. The logi- 
cal complement of better roads, better schools, and better com- 
munications, it helps check the drift of population toward con- 
gested urban areas. It helps speed up decentralization of in- 
dustry. The rural community is still the backbone of our democ- 
racy. Rural electrification enables the rural community to hold 
its own against the magnetism of the city. 


Publie Works Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE McGILL 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 10 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ACTIVITIES OF P. W. A. FROM JULY 1, 1937, TO JULY 1, 1938 


Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, T ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Record a statement 
descriptive of the activities of the Public Works Administra- 
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| tion for the fiscal year 1937-38. The material contains data 


with reference to projects and costs and cites some figures 
concerning employment matters. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


The fiscal year 1938 saw a spurt in P. W. A. activity, followed by 
diminution of its program, consolidation and reduction in staff, and 
8 of a new program to be used if conditions made it 

v e. 

By the end of the fiscal year 1937 P. W. A. had generally cleaned 
up its previous programs. A number of the larger works, such as 
reclamation projeets and river and harbor work, were continuing, 
The bulk of the non-Federal projects, however, had either been well 
advanced into construction or had been completed. 

Demand for continuation of the P. W. A. program, however, de- 
veloped over a wide front. Communities which had counted on 
projects and had failed to have them authorized clamored against 
a cutting off of P. W. A. activity. Municipalities which had voted 
bonds for civic developments, schools, public buildings, or sewer or 
water projects demanded that their faith in aw funds be 
met by the Federal Government. States where legislative action had 
provided money to finance the local share of P. W. A. work likewise 
declared that the Government should live up to its end of the 
bargain and that such projects should not be abandoned. 

In similar fashion labor organizations, contractors’ groups, civic 


| organizations, and industries benefiting from P. W. A. projects. 


joined in a chorus against terminating the public-works program. 
The result of the situation was the passage by the Congress of the 
P. W. A. Extension Act of 1937, which authorized P. W. A. to approve 
allotments where municipalities had voted bonds to finance their 
share of projects or where State legislatures had voted appro- 
priations, In addition, the act directed P. W. A. to approve allot- 
ments for school construction where the projects would replace or 
eliminate structurally unsound school b The act also cut 
off further applications for projects. No new applications were to 
be considered after the end of June 1937. 

The immediate result of e of the measure was a renewed 
burst of P. W. A. activity as “moral obligation” allotments and 
school projects were approved. Altogether under the act a total 
of 1,220 non-Federal projects, with total allotments of $112,446,116, 
were approved by President Roosevelt. 

After the rush accompanying the approval of the new projects, 
however, there was a steady decline of P. W. A. work. As the 
older projects were finished up, accounts were liquidated. With 
no new applications coming in for examination, the staff both in 
Washington and the field was sharply reduced. Liquidation was 
made the order of the day, and the agency went through repeated 
trimmings. 

Through all this process, a considerable backlog of projects 
had been accumulated. It was recognized by P. W. A. that in this 
backlog rested hundreds of worth-while projects that could be 
made ready for authorization if economic conditions developed 
which might make additional P. W. A. activity desirable. Accord- 
ingly, the backlog was examined to determine which of the many 
thousand projects were thoroughly worth while and would pass 
scrutiny as desirable undertakings. As a result, P. W. A. was able 
to segregate close to 2,800 projects which successfully passed exam- 
ination and were recommended for approval if and when another 
program was deemed necessary. 

The wisdom of this course became apparent early in 1938. When 
business. generally failed to maintain recovery pace, despite the 
stimulation it had received from Federal programs, there was 
almost instant demand that the P. W. A. be revived. Because 
of the foresight which had been exercised, P. W. A. was able to 
put forward for approval upon of the necessary legislation 
a list of nearly 2,800 projects. Out of these it was estimated that 
some 2,000 could be put under way almost at once, producing a 
program with a total estimated cost of $650,000,000 and involving 
$00,000,000 in grants and $60,000,000 in loans. f 

To streamline procedure and assure a successful continued pro- 
gram, field offices were ordered to act instantly upon applications 
and move them promptly to Washington for final determination. 
Routine handling was reduced to bare minima and the entire or- 
ganization keyed up to the task authorized in the omnibus relief 
bill of 1938. Thus P. W. A., having been reduced in scope, stream- 
lined, and prepared for future utilization, once more was ready to 
play its part in restoring confidence and sound conditions. 

During the year, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor completed a number of studies of the P. W. A. 
program. It determined that the cost to the Federal Government 
for creating 1 month’s normal employment for one man through 
the P. W. A. program was $61.24. It found that P. W. A. ma- 
terial orders had provided support for private industry. 
In the case of cement P. W. A. provided 72 percent of all domestic 
orders for this commodity during 1934. The Bureau found that 
P. W. A. projects consumed 43 pecent of all brick and hollow 
building tile production in 1936. It amplified its finding that 
for every man-hour of employment created on the site of a 
project, two and a half times as much employment was created 
in private industry supplying, fabricating, or transporting ma- 
terials. It followed up the ever-increasing spread of benefits from 
P. W. A. projects and determined that they reached into hundreds 


of branches of industry and affected thousands of workers who 
never knew that their employment had been made possible 
because of P, W. A. projects and pay rolls, 
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Contemporary Renaissance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Friday, June 10 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY CHANCELOR JOSEPH M. M. GRAY AT AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY, JUNE 5, 1938 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp the address of 
Chancellor Joseph M. M. Gray, delivered to the graduating 
class of The American University, June 5, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am speaking to you this afternoon, and particularly to this 
graduating class, on The Contemporary Renaissance; which is as 
fine and mouth-filling a subject as any baccalaureate speaker 
could desire. It also suggests an understanding of our times 
which are so greatly misrepresented by the major portion of the 
criticism and comment on affairs that meet us in the public press 
and from the public platform. 

I am not unaware of the seriousness of business. and social 
conditions throughout the country. The millions of unemployed, 
pillaged of the self-respect that perishes with the loss of inde- 
pendence; the consequent slackening of the social virtues of moral 
courage and initiative; the reduced buying power of the purchas- 
ing public and the resulting stagnation in business and industry; 
the vicious circle of fear affecting the values of property and the 
declining values of property continuing to promote fear; the 
menace of events in Europe and Asia flinging over America the 
shadow of another war and halting investments in foreign enter- 
prises and so, in turn, closing other doors of opportunity, These 
are difficult and threatening times. The American landscape is 
not only filled with figures struggling against events, but with 
figures contending with one another. Before our idle plants 
owners and managers are in hot debate with representatives of 
government while, from beyond them, comes constantly the noise 
of labor lending itself to intimidation and violence. And there, 
and there, and there, are the camps where thousands of young 
men go through the motions of industry thinly colored by military 
techniques, waiting for the day when they can turn their backs 
forever on the whole sorry substitute for independent effort and 
take their place at last among the workers of the world. 

One need not be a pessimist in order to paint a picture of our 
time with little in it to Justify confidence in the present or hope 
for the future. It is a ravaged, disappointed, frightened world; 
and it is the world into which you are going; the world in which 
and about which other men and women, by the tens of thousands, 
are complaining, and cynical and bitter. 

But looking into it this afternoon, I congratulate you young 
men and women that you are going into it. Your life may be 
dangerous and uncertain, but it need never be dull. It may 
threaten you, but it can hardly help being a vivid and challenging 
enterprise, for you are entering a renaissance of insecurity. 

That, of course, is precisely what our generation protests against. 
“Safety first!” which was originally a traffic sign, has become a 
personal and social principle before which courage, honor, virtue, 
culture seem to be disintegrating. The major enterprise of the 
day is not the advancement of freedom, the development of na- 
tional resources, the preservation of democracy—any of the great 
ends for which creative generations hitherto have striven and 
suffered; the major enterprise of the day appears to be playing 
safe. And from one end of the continent to the other men and 
women, like yourselves and older, are resentful and slothful and 
dependent because, they say, there are no more open roads to 
wealth and work for them to enter as a matter of course. The 
one thing which underlies the of the time is not the 
generation’s moral failure; its revival of medievalism in govern- 
ment, of banditry as national policy, its increasing disregard of 
human life, its growing cult of indecency, its disintegration of 
conscience and honesty in all of these ordinary affairs. The one 
thing which, more than anything else, undergirds the pessimism 
of our times is the feeling of insecurity in temporal and material 
experience. Our future is dark and our hopes desperate because 
our income can no longer be guaranteed. 

But that is only one side of the shield. It is the other side 
at which I would have you look; the side suggested by Professor 
Whitehead’s observation, that “our middle-class over 
the future of the world comes from a confusion between civiliza- 
tion and security.“ I am not arguing against a sound develop- 
meint of social security as a program of government and society. 
But if the past has any experience to which we may pay atten- 
tion, it is that men who are primarily concerned for their own 
safety have never accomplished anything for the race or its 
civilization. 
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There were, doubtless, rich and comfortable and fairly un- 
troubled men in plenty, among the Ionic Greeks; but the one 
whose name has traveled through the centuries undimmed is 
that of Ulysses, sailing beyond the sunset although he knew 
the gulfs might wash him down. The times were very insecure 
while Cromwell was m: across the history of England from 
the fens of Ely to the palace of Whitehall, and Eliot’s eloquence 
in Parliament brought him to his cell in London Tower and the 
malice of a king and the unmarked grave in St. Peter’s Church. 
But democracy, though no calendar could date it, came home 
to England through those years, and the voice of Eliot amid his in- 
security will sound through England's story to the end of time, 
for it set in motion those great moral forces which, century after 
century, have made the liberties of England secure. And in this 
America of ours the great creative periods have been the dangerous 
periods. When storm and savage beat alike upon desperate Col- 
onies in New England and the Mohawk Valley; when a handful 
of patriots flung their plantations and mills and money in the 
balance with their lives and staggered through revolution into a 
Republic; when for a generation two civilizations faced each other 
in the conflict of political theory and social practice that cul- 
minated in the Civil War; when across a continent bold men and 
braver women rode the slow wagons to the West and bought an 
empire with the bitter struggles of the frontier—those were gen- 
erations of insecurity. 

But they shaped a nation and gave the world the social order 
which, with all its defects, has offered and offers still the largest, 
fairest way of life the race has known. 

But I am not chiefly concerned about the physical or financial 
cr social insecurity of the generation just ahead of us; that may 
bulk prominently for a little while, but what is more important 
and more challenging to you is the intellectual and spiritual 
insecurity of your time. You are on the frontiers of a genera- 
tion’s mind; before you are strange Atlantics of the spirit to be 
crossed; and everyone of you aware of your time and its signifi- 
cance is a new Magellan looking out upon a world of knowledge 
and confidence and cooperation to be circumnavigated. The col- 
lege and its faculty and you yourselves. have failed these 4 years 
past if you are not alive to an inner uncertainty which challenges 
the inquiring mind. 


“Just when we're safest, there's a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower bell, someone’s death, 

A chorus-ending from Euripides, 

And that’s enough for 50 hopes and fears 

As old and new at once as Nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul.” 


There are today no ready-made convictions to save you the 
trouble of moral decision; no axioms of perfection of judgment 
or hope; no conclusions, relationships, or forms at once self- 
evident and forever fixed. The men of the fourth century, so a 
historian has assured us, forged their beliefs at the center of the 
storm. So must you. Do you remember the winter campaign of 
Marcus Aurelius against the tribes along the Rhine and Danube, 
and the day the tribesmen met the Roman legions on the frozen 
river? The legionnaires found themselves disadvantaged and 
beaten back as they slipped and fell; until, throwing away their 
safety, they laid their shields upon the ice and, standing on them, 
fought their way to victory. The footing for your minds is very 
uncertain now. You must rethink your way to certainty; and 
every genuine thinker takes his life in his hands, 

And once again I congratulate you, because you have come into 
a renaissance of great causes. Wordsworth was born in 1770 and 
was 19 years old when the estates of France took their oath in 
the tennis court and began the revolution; 19 a few weeks later, 
when the Bastile fell before the mob, He was 22 when the Palace 
of the Tuileries was stormed, the prisons raided, the prisoners 
massacred, and the Republic proclaimed. He was 23 when Louis 
XVI was executed and but a few months older when Marie An- 
toinette followed him on the scaffold; and the reign of terror 
began, and, unperceived amid such great events, a Corsican lieu- 
tenant, named Bonaparte, began his magnificent ascent to splendor 
and catastrophe. That, also, was an insecure and frightened time, 
and Wordsworth’s England watched the coasts across the Channel 
with sinister apprehension. But Wordsworth, looking back upon 
2 evil days when only 10 years had passed and remembering. 

0 — 

The meagre, stale, forbidding ways 0 

Ot custom, law, and statute took at once 

The attraction of a country in romance“ 
Wrote that— 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” ə 

It is not the passion and cruelty, the intrigue and blood and 
deprivation which made those days of agony attractive; it was the 
great purposes which armed men and women to suffer and struggle 
and endure; the great ends uplifted to their visions; the shouts 
and songs that blew across the world above the noise of war and 
the shriek of the guillotine and the tears of the victims of the 
terror; shots and songs of a new ideal of life and society and gov- 
ernment—liberty, equality, fraternity. 

Nor need you look back to the French Revolution; there is one 
somewhat nearer. I am not among those curious minds that 
regard Russia as a combination of streamlined Utopia and air- 
conditioned Paradise. I read it as the sorriest, saddest, most 
vicious betrayal of a people's hopes and sacrifices. And that 
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betrayal seems the more vicious as I remember the devotion of 
young Russians a decade and a half ago, who flung off every refer- 
ence to their struggles and poverty and hardship with the uncon- 
querable optimism, “What of it? We're making a new world.” 
They weren't, and now that they are 15 years older, they aren't; 
but they might have. And today you and your generation, not 
there but here, have the chance they missed. The great causes 
have come hammering at your doors. 

They hammered at our doors when we stood where you are 
standing now; and haven't you looked at us lately and said, “A 
sorry mess of things you old-timers have made of the world.” 
Well, now's your chance; it's all your world now; for that mysteri- 
ous haunting, half sinister rapping is at your doors now, not ours. 
Democracy is standing on your doorstep with its life in your hands. 
There's the great cause that depends on you. Men were fighting 
for it in Cromwell's England, and in revolutionary France, and 
again and again in the German States. They fought for it here, 
and haven't we honored them—the Jeffersons, and Franklins, and 
Jacksons, and the rest? But they did not fight a harder battle or 
a more difficult one than you may have to fight. In their day the 
tides of democratic purpose were running up the coasts of human 
desire, openly and beneath the crust of custom also, in England 
and France and the German States and Italy in the dreams of 
Russian pioneers. But today the tides of democratic purpose are 
running out, have run clear out in Germany and Italy and Russia 
and are ebbing fast and fatally in Spain; are somewhat 
here, as well, so that democracy is on the defensive wherever it 
still holds the field. 

‘This is the extraordinary and subtle difficulty which you have to 
meet. The more effective democracy prepares to defend itself the 
farther it travels from being democracy. The totalitarian states 
are peoples on a war footing in time of peace, and they are effec- 
tive at home and heeded abroad to the degree in which they are 
militarized. That is your most cogent argument for world peace, 
not war's wastage of human life. If you are interested in the 
conservation of human life, your most critical challenge and 
largest opportunity is not war but preventable diseases, reckless 
autos, and the traffic in liquor and drugs. You may work for 
world peace because of the moral laxity and disintegration of 
moral restraints which follow war. But you will find a more 
immediate and hostile field in the moving pictures and the obscen- 
ity which is flooding the fugitive literature of your time. 

I find myself wanting to cry out to you to face and finish with 
the increasing wreckage of national character from the blunder- 
ing confusion of what passes for social reconstruction. And that, 
too, goes deeper than a temporary, though tragic, paralysis of in- 
dustry and pestilence of unemployment; it is the assassination 
of democracy. Planned economy has a noble sound, until you 
realize that when you plan consumption you must plan the con- 
sumer also. If Government determines the number of automobiles 
to be manufactured, it must determine precisely the number of 
purchasers who will buy those particular automobiles at their 
particular prices. If it prescribes the bushels of wheat to be 
raised, it must regiment the number of people who will eat that 
Wheat in preference to corn or rice. To the extent that it can do 
that it ceases to be democracy, no matter how eloquently it re- 
peats the name, You and eration are right; we have 
messed things up with the world; but now’s your chance. The 
great causes are looking to you. 

Certainly I cannot tell you what to do or how to do it; you are 


disciplined intelligence to the apprehension of religion and dis- 
cover that while it has continually been betrayed it has never 
been defeated. It was a genuine democrat, a democrat in phi- 
losophy and in practical politics alike, Franklin K. Lane, who 
wrote 25 years ago, I have no religion. I and no church, and 

- * * 


th, although that redistribution 
is necessary and must come. * * * I put my hope for the 
future, not im reduction of the high cost of living, nor in any 
scheme of government, but in a recognition by the people that, 
after all, there is a God in the world.” Religion is not merely 
something, as an eloquent Scotchman said, you can lean your 
back on; it ts the only thing you can build democracy on. All 
the great causes travel in its train, and when it recedes they re- 
treat. The clue to the present social tragedy of the world is in 
a confession made by H. M. Hyndman, the foremost English 
Socialist and agitator of his day. “I used to think,” he said, 
“that social democracy would take the place of a religion, but now 
I see that human beings want something more.” 

And it is not what human beings want for themselves; it is 
What they want for others that determines the quality of their 
social order. Genuine democracy does not require men saying “I 
am as good as any other man;” it requires men saying “Every 
other man is as good as I” The question it raises is not what 
can government do for me, but what can I do for government. 
The consideration which it exalts in the thought and conduct of 
common men and women is not what rights have I to assert, 
but what obligations have I to perform. And only religion, 


with its ultimate 
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to constraints and standards and 
sovereignties and compensations above the wash and wars of 
time can sustain the unselfishness without which democracy is 
impossible. 

The world, just now, is full of Hitlers and Mussolinis and Stalins 
and Francos with their insolent faces and blustering threats that 
hide their fears, as once the world was fuli of Caesars and Ghengis 
Khans and Goths and Philips of Spain. They go rearing down a 
decade or a generation and then are dust. Look past them, and 
you will see a Galilean whose name, as Emerson put it, is plowed 
into the history of the world and who does not pass. And the 
question which will determine what you do for the world is simply 
what are you going to do with Him? 

It’s a great age into which you are going now; no dead end an 
blind alley but free, wide spaces eae the winds are b ess 
they blew above the great days gone. The age of Pericles, and of 
Augustus; the glory of the Italian Renaissance, with its surge and 
splendor of exploration and liberty; the spacious days of great 
Elizabeth; the dawns that broke upon New England and the buoy- 
ancy and wonder that met upon the making of the Republic; so 
the seasons of the spirit keep their procession across the life of 
man. And this is one of them. Hard times, and whining voices 
whispering, day after day, that opportunity is dead on dark hori- 
zons, and all around us a winter of discontent. But there is 
Shelley by the Arno and the woods near Florence, and his west 
a like a harp, “If winter comes, can spring be far 


Annual Waterfowl Shooting Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KEY PITTMAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 10 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS OF JOHN C. HUNTINGTON, FEBRUARY 16, 1938 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
John C. Huntington, president of More Game Birds in Amer- 
ica, Inc., a foundation, delivered at the American wildlife con- 
ference in Baltimore, Md., on February 16, 1938. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE HOWS AND WHYS OF MAKING ANNUAL WATERFOWL SHOOTING 

We have been invited to discuss the hows and whys of making 
annual waterfowl shooting regulations. 

The three main reasons why we have Federal waterfowl shooting 
regulations are: 

First. To fulfill our obligations under the so-called migratory 
bird treaties by which our Federal Government solemnly agreed to 


enact the necessary legislation to give effect to these treaties in the 
United States. 


migratory game birds. 
* . . » * » . 


Before stating the methods which I believe should be used in 
making waterfowl regulations, I would like to emphasize 
the fact that these regulations are Federal criminal law, 

It is well to remember that Federal shooting regulations apply to 
every acre of land in the United States on which waterfowl shooting 
may be done and that they are supposed to be observed by over 
600,000 licensed waterfowl shooters and by a sizable number of law 
violators who do not even buy a duck stamp. That, briefly, is the 
size and scope of our problem. 

To cope with this problem the Government has 40 full-time 
Federal game wardens. 

From this brief recital of facts it is evident that the job of 
enforcing Federal shooting regulations is dificult in the extreme, 
and further, that if a sizable percentage of the army of duck shoot- 
ers decided not to observe the regulations, the job of enforcing them 
would be utterly impossible. 

It is equally apparent that if the regulations are not observed 
they fail in their p purpose—the preservation and wise 


utilization of our ducks and geese, 
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Having in mind the area which these regulations cover, the num- 
ber of men whose conduct they seek to regulate, and the admitted 
inadequacy of Federal law-enforcement personnel, would it not be 
wise 


First. To make regulations which would get the greatest possible 
voluntary observance on the part of the individual shooter, thus 
measurably limiting the number of violations; and 

Second. To get maximum cooperation of State game-law enforce- 
ment agencies whose personnel outnumber Federal game wardens 
by more than a hundred to one, and who, by the very nature of 
things, should be more familiar with local conditions and practices 
than any Federal warden could ever hope to be. 

To obtain voluntary observance on the part of shooters, the regu- 
lations should be clear, just, and equitable. Insofar as is humanly 
possible, they should not discriminate against the shooters in any 
State, because when such discrimination occurs (as it does in our 
present regulations) it arouses a feeling of hostility and is the cause 
of nonobservance not only of the particular regulation in question 
but eventually of all Federal shooting regulations. 

If maximum cooperation of State enforcement agencies is to be 
obtained, it stands to reason that State game departments should 
have a voice—and an important voice—in the formation of regula- 
tions which they are expected to enforce. 

s ` * s . . . 

This brings us to the real point of this discussion, the manner in 
which Federal shooting regulations should be made. Congress has 
determined the agency by which these regulations shall be made by 
delegating this legislative function to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
This is, of course, a purely nominal delegation—the actual drafting 
of the regulations has been done, as we all know, by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. 

Immediately after passage of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act in 
1918 the Secretary of Agriculture appointed an unofficial body 
known as the advisory board, Migratory Bird Treaty Act, on which 
State game officials, conservation organizations, and sportsmen were 
represented. For years this board met annually in Washington with 
representatives of the Biological Survey and made its recommenda- 
tions on proper tions. This board had no legal status or 
authority whatever; its function was purely advisory. 

Membership on the board was at the pleasure of the Secretary 
of Agriculture—meaning, of course, the Chief of the Biological 
Survey—who could dispense with the services of members whose 
views did not coincide with his own and who could abolish the 
board at any time, as he did 2 years ago. 

That this unofficial body rendered valuable service is evidenced 
by the fact that most of the complex, unenforceable, and discrimi- 
natory regulations which we now have have been made by the 
Biological Survey since it abolished the advisory board. 

Today we not only have the most restrictive regulations in his- 
tory but regulations which are so complicated as to require fre- 
quent interpretation on the part of the Survey. Several regula- 
tions obviously are wholly and completely unenforceable on a 
national scale. 

No State game commissioner likes to admit publicly that the 
laws which he is expected to enforce are being flagrantly violated 
in his State, but the fact remains that violations of the present 
Federal shooting regulations are today probably more widespread 
than at any time in history, and the trend is definitely toward a 
complete break-down of enforcement unless the present system of 
making regulations is radically changed. 

Perhaps the most widespread and legitimate criticism of the 
present waterfowl-shooting regulations is the manner in which 
they have been made during the last 2 years. Despite all the talk 
we hear about “consultation” with State game departments, the 
fact remains that these regulations are made in secret by four or 
five employees of the Biological Survey, none of whom, to my 
knowledge, has had any previous training or experience in law- 
making. Under this system, neither the State game departments 
whose cooperation in the enforcement of the regulations is de- 
sired and is vitally necessary, nor the 600,000 n who are 
supposed to be governed by these regulations, have any knowledge 
of what they are expected to enforce or observe until regulations 
written in secret by the Biological Survey are approved by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the President. Even Members of Con- 
gress who are vitally concerned in this matter have been denied 
information as to the contents of proposed regulations on the 
ground that they were confidential until approved by the 
President. 

Since this controversy was brought to a head at a hearing before 
the House Committee on Conservation of Wildlife Resources in 
June 1937, we have heard much, and I suppose we shall hear more, 
about “consultation” with State game departments on the make-up 
of regulations; of meetings between representatives of the Survey 
and State game officials representing different sections of the coun- 
try. But of what avail are conferences in which the views of State 
game departments are politely listened to and then completely 
ignored when the regulations are drafted behind closed doors? 
How can anyone claim that this is a satisfactory method of making 
Federal criminal laws when the regulations as finally promulgated 
are contrary to the advice of a majority of those consulted? 

There is a growing demand in Congress for the repeal of that 
part of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act which delegates to the 
Secretary of Agriculture the authority to make shooting regula- 
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tions and for Congress itself to regulate shooting conditions by 
law. I believe this would be a mistake. 

But it must be evident that unless there is a decided change 
for the better, both in the regulations themselves and the methods 
by which they are now being made, this is bound to happen. 

There is also agitation for a new and official advisory board. The 
House Wildlife Committee has under consideration a bill to set up 
a statutory advisory board, the membership of which will be 
limited to State officials representing the three major flyways of 
the country. Should this bill become law, this new board would 
function independently of the Biological Survey and make its 
recommendations direct to the President. I feel safe in saying 
that if such a board had been functioning in 1937, its recommen- 
dations would have varied with the regulations drafted by the 
Survey in many vitally important respects. In a case like this, the 
President could, of course, order the Biological Survey to redraft 
the regulations in accordance with the recommendations of his 
advisory board. While a cumbersome method, this plan has much 
to recommend it over the present system. 

Is there a better method? I believe there is. I believe, first, 
that the Biological Survey should do a better job than it has done 
in the past in determining the waterfowl surplus which safely 
may be taken in any year. The results of the 1935 international 
wild-duck census prove conclusively that it is possible to deter- 
mine with a remarkable degree of accuracy the number of birds 
on the major breeding grounds near the end of each breeding 
season. 

Second, having determined the amount of shooting which safely 
may be done in the United States, I believe the Biological Survey 
should prepare a tentative draft of the proposed regulations and 
submit this draft to every State game department and to the 
Senate and House Wildlife Committees. 

And, finally, that State game departments should submit their 
recommendations to the House Wildlife Committee and that this 
committee should hold a public hearing on the proposed regula- 
tions. At such a hearing representatives of all factions should 
have an opportunity to be heard, after which final regulations 
could be drafted with the help of experienced lawmakers. 

Shooting regulations made in this way would be less complex 
and, therefore, more understandable to the average man who is 
supposed to observe them; would not discriminate unduly against 
the sportsmen in any section of the country; would create, rather 
than destroy, respect for Federal regulations; would result in far 
greater cooperation in enforcement by State game officials; and, 
what to my mind is most important of all, would save literally 
hundreds of thousands of ducks each shooting season. 


Pensions for Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 2p 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES * 
Friday, June 10 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ARTICLE FROM READERS DIGEST OF APRIL 1938 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a statement taken from the Readers Digest of April 
1938 on the subject of Pensions for Congressmen. The sub- 
ject is one of very great interest, and will doubtless have 
more consideration given it in the future than has been done 
in the past. I do not approve everything in Mr. Forbes’ ar- 
ticle, but I am in accord with much that he has said. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


PENSION OUR CONGRESSMEN AND SAVE BILLIONS 


(Condensed from the Baltimore Sunday Sun of February 13, 1938, 
by Charles S. Forbes) 

I have spent my life cussing Co! en because they do not 
act like statesmen. Now I’ve decided that the fault lies, not with 
the en, but with you and me, who elect them. 

We have never been fair to our Washington representatives. We 
forget that they are human and, like everybody else, are scared 
to death of losing their jobs. Consequently they vote for what- 
ever be help them get reelected, whether they approve of it 
or not. 

But here’s what we can and should do: We should pension every 

an for life at his full $10,000 salary. 

At first sight that looks like another pork barrel, but believe me 
it is ome pork barrel that would measurably help to stop all 
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others. For a maximum of $10,000,000 a year we could go far 
to insure the proper spending of eight billions. And I have a 
scheme for saving most of that ten million. 

Let's see what happens to a young man who goes into politics. 
Bill Smith, a smart lawyer and a persuasive talker, gets elected 
to the State legislature. That keeps him busy only a few weeks 
@ year, and he continues to run his own business at home. He 
does some good things in the legislature, so pretty soon we elect 
him to Congress. Being a conscientious fellow, he works hard. 
But he discovers that he has to spend 9 months of the year in 
Washington; that his law practice, consequently, is all shot; that 
for practical purposes he is in politics—and politics must support 
his family. He begins to feel that he must get reelected. 

So Bill gets a new post office for his home town, claims credit 
for a new Federal highway, finds jobs on the Federal pay roll for 
a few of the boys, and makes the Post Office Department send 
home gratis a lot of copies of his speeches. When election time 
comes around again, we say, “Well, Bill must have learned some- 
thing the last 2 years. Let's give him another chance.” So we 
send him back for another term. 

By this time Bill has become a professional politician with no 
other source of income, and he is scared to death. He knows that 
unless he can get more relief money for his district and P. W. A. 
funds for a new schoolhouse, he is going to lose the next election 
to that tough guy who is working 15 hours a day telling voters 
what a cheap apology for a Congressnian Bill Smith is. Bill wants 
to serve his country, but the thought uppermost in his mind 
every time he votes is, “How does this affect my chances of holding 
my job?” So he joins the logrollers and votes a billion dollars to 
we! e get reelected. 

e one thing Bill Smith lacks is social security. We have got 
to give it to him. We have got to take the fear of poverty out 
of his soul. Fear makes Congressmen vote for bills they would 
otherwise oppose, at a cost to us taxpayers of at least a billion 
dollars a year. 

What I propose is this: The day Bill Smith is seated in Congress 
he goes on the Federal pay roll for life at $10,000 a year—provided, 
of course, Congress does not expel him and he does not resign. 
There are about 100 new ex-Congressmen after every election, 
and actuaries will tell you they can expect to live about 20 years 
longer. So we will add 100 ex-Congressmen to the pension roll 
every 2 years for 20 years. At first it will cost us only $1,000,000 a 
year, and the most it will ever cost after 20 years is $10,000,000. 
And that isn’t even serious money in Washington these days. A 
$10,000,000 appropriation is only a minor amendment to a 
$500,000,000 deficiency bill. 

Bill isn’t likely to lie down on the job and take the $10,000 
if he is any kind of a man. If he does, that is a cheap price to 
get rid of him as a Congressman. Once we take the fear out of 
him he will probably be reelected anyway. Men like Senator 
Borax do not worry about elections. They do not ask the voters; 
they tell them. Bill Smith will stand up and tell his district that 
he voted against the pork barrel because it wasn’t necessary and 
because the Government couldn't afford it, and because the voters 
would have to pay for it anyway. He will tell them that when 
Washington spends the money, there is that much less to spend 
at home. 

I said I had a plan for saving most of the $10,000,000. If Bill 
Smith should get licked, under my scheme he is still available as 
a Government employee. In Bill Smith the President has a first- 
class man, who knows a whole lot about certain subjects, depend- 
ing on what committees he has served. If he doesn’t want the 
first appointment offered, Bill can wait for a job he does like. 
The $10,000 pension, however, applies against the salary that goes 
with the position. In time we will have 1,000 ex-Congressmen 
serving in various Government capacities at no extra expense. 
We will be getting our pension money back in services rendered, 
and the Federal Government needs trained men who know their 
way around Washington and are not afraid. 

Curbstone opinions of my idea have encouraged me. One man 
said: “Boy, that’s the job for me. I'll serve one term and then 
sit pretty.” 

“Once you got a taste of Washington,” I replied, “we couldn’t 
pry you loose. Did you ever see a Congressman who wanted to 

uit?” 

A “Maybe you're right. And this is certain; if there is to be that 
much gravy for a Congressman, I'll be damn careful whom I 
vote for.” 

A lawyer commented: “Your suggestion is legal; Congress has 
the power to fix its own compensation for any session except the 
current one.” The next man remarked, “I think you would get 
better men to enter politics.” Finally, a serious young college 
graduate said: “You have something of the idea the English have 
used in running the Empire all these years. They have created 
career men in politics. Maybe your scheme would do the same 
for us.” 5 

When the pension idea first came to me I laughed it off as 
a joke. But the more I think of it, the more I realize that the 
joke is on us voting consumers, who have been overlooking human 
nature for 150 years. We have paid a big price in bad states- 
manship because our Congressmen spend half their time wonder- 
ing about reelection. And if we can save a billion dollars a 
year by spending ten million, that sounds to me like good business, 
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United States Housing Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


Mr. FORD of California, Mr. Speaker, on last Wednesday, 
June 8, on pages 8541 and 8542 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, there are remarks of mine relating to the cutting 
of the United States Housing appropriation for operating 
expenses from $4,500,000 to $2,500,000. 

In answering questions propounded during that debate the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] stated that the aver- 
age salary paid by the authority was $3,600. This state- 
ment is, I am informed, incorrect. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] further al- 
leged that the press section of the authority contained 83 
persons, This allegation, as will be seen by the authority’s 
statement, which follows, is also incorrect. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] 
said that the authority asked for $229,000 for press relations 
and for $100,000 for the office of consultant on racial rela- 
tions. This statement, too, appears to be incorrect. 

For the purpose of correcting the statements made in the 
debate and giving to the House the facts, I am hereby making 
the following statement, based on facts and figures supplied 
by the United States Housing Authority: 


1. The average salary is only $2,434 for all U. S. H. A. employees, 
and only $2,750 for Washington employees and those field employees 
engaged on the new program. 

The average for the employees in Washington is $2,588, compared 
with a Washington average of $2,798 for the R. F. C., $2,869 for 
the Maritime Commission, $2,932 for the public-buildings branch 
of the Procurement Division, and $2,889 for the National Labor 
Relations Board, 

The figure of $3,651, representing the average salary of employees 
of the authority in the field as contemplated in the 1939 Budget, 
includes only the technical supervisory personnel engaged on the 
new non-Federal program, who are largely furnished with steno- 
graphic and clerical help by the local authorities whom they are 
assisting and guiding. This average figure does not include the 
personnel who are now employed in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the Federal projects transferred to the authority from 
the Public Works Administration. The Budget figures do not in- 
clude these persons, because the salaries of these employees are 
paid from the income derived from the projects. When these per- 
sons are included, the total field personnel of U. S. H. A. is seen 
to be 690, with aggregate salaries of $1,499,881 and with an average 
salary of only $2,173. 

As Congress must know, all of the employees of the U. S. H. A. 
are subject to the Classification Act. Consequently, every salary 
for particular types of duties in the authority has been expressly 
approved by the Civil Service Commission after a careful check to 
determine that the duties were commensurate with the salaries. 

Based upon the sum of $4,500,000 recommended by the Budget, 
the administrative expenses of the United States Housing Authority 
would be less than 1 percent of our presently authorized $500,- 
000,000 program. It is doubtful if there is any other Federal agency 
which operates on a budget relatively so small. 

2. It was said in the House debate that 83 people are to be em- 
ployed in the press section, and that the administrative expenses 
of that section would be $229,000. Pages 229 and 230 of the hear- 
ings before the House subcommittee show that the press relation 
service will include only 12 people, with an aggregate salary of less 
than $30,000. 

The balance of the figure of $229,000 relates to the division of 
research and information, which performs the very vital function 
of making studies and furnishing data relating to the housing con- 
ditions and the incomes, living costs, and rentals of the families 
of low income inhabiting the slums, in addition to performing the 
other functions described on page 229 of the hearings. This work 
is essential to meet the express statutory mandate that we serve 
only the lowest-income groups, and only where private enterprise 
cannot reach them. 

3. It was said that the office of consultant on racial relations 
would involve an annual administrative expense of $100,000. Ac- 
tually, as shown on page 238 of the hearings before the House sub- 
committee, the office of racial relations will involve an aggregate 
annual pay roll of only about $25,000. The balance of the $100,000 
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is for the labor relations division, which performs functions re- 
lating to the various labor provisions of the act, including deter- 
minations of prevailing wage rates. 

It will thus be clear to the House, according to the United 
States Housing Authority, that the statements made on the 
floor in the course of the debate were incorrect. 


H. O. L. C. Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL 


OF NEW JERSEY - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


Mr. O'NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, among things 
left undone by the Seventy-fifth Congress is the enactment 
of legislation to lessen the difficulties faced by many hun- 
dreds of mortgagors with the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion. 

On August 12, 1937, 93 Members of the House jointly in- 
troduced a bill providing for a reduction in the rate of in- 
terest on the present unpaid balance of H. O. L. C. obliga- 
tions to 3½ percent and providing further for an extension 
of the period of amortization from 15 years to 20 years. 

Despite the vigorous efforts of those who introduced the 
bill, H. R. 8226, we have been unable to secure a hearing 
on it by the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The number of foreclosures and evictions has been in- 
creasing to an alarming degree, and in the case of those 
who presently find themselves in distress the original effort 
of the Government to assist them in saving their homes is 
being frustrated. 

It should be remembered that the bonds of the H. O. L. C. 
yield about 2.5 percent interest, or half the amount charged 
the mortgagor and that in addition to paying administra- 
tive and operating expenses from the difference the Corpora- 
tion has accumulated a reserve in excess of $50,000,000. The 
Corporation was not created by the Congress for the pur- 
pose of making a profit for the Government. Its function 
is to save homes for home owners. If the interest were de- 
creased and the monthly obligation reduced in amount by 
extending the period of amortization, the Corporation could 
still make money enough to pay their own way and it would 
be unnecessary to institute additional foreclosures to the 
thousands now impending. 

At a conference arranged by Mr. James Roosevelt, secre- 
tary to the President, certain of our colleagues constituted 
ourselves a committee for the sponsors of the legislation and 
we have submitted to the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
the following recommendations in view of our present in- 
ability to have the desired legislation enacted: 

First. Reduction of the interest rate to 342 percent, which 
reduction would place the home owner upon the same footing 
with regards to interest as farmers to whom Government 
loans have been made. 

Second. Creating of moratorium on principal payments for 
a period up to 3 years. This proposal would be in line with 
legislative action taken in New York and other States. 

Third. Abolition of deficiency judgments. This proposal 
is also similar to that which has come of a definite move- 
ment within the States. 

Fourth. The establishment of a quasi-judicial board of re- 
view, before which any mortgagor whose loan has been 
recommended for foreclosure may appear in person or 
through a duly authorized representative and have an op- 
portunity to have the entire problem reviewed. It was sug- 
gested that the establishment of a board of review should 
be on a basis similar to the present Board of Appeals and 
Review of the Veterans’ Administration, and is designed to 
afford to the home owner every opportunity of having all 
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the factors contributing to his distressed condition im- 
partially reviewed. It is hoped that through this measure 
many foreclosures might be averted by cooperating with 
other Government agencies. 

Fifth. To permit foreclosed home owners to remain in 
their former homes as tenants, provided they pay a reason- 
able rental. 

The foregoing proposals have been submitted to the Cor- 
poration officials in accordance with the conclusions reached 
at the conference, and it is hoped that the Corporation will 
immediately undertake to put into effect the proposals, most 
of which can be done without the enactment of further 
legislation. 

The Members of Congress who participated in the confer- 
ences and submitted the proposals are WILLIAM B. Barry; 
MATTHEW J. MERRITT, of Queens; DONALD L. O'TOOLE; EUGENE 
J. KEOGH, of Brooklyn; JAMES J. LANZETTA, of New York; 
James A. O'LEARY, of Staten Island; Frank W. TOWEY, Jr., 
of New Jersey; D. WORTH CLARK, of Idaho; James M. MEAD, 
of Buffalo, N. Y.; GEORGE B. KELLY, of Rochester, N. Y.; 
ARTHUR D. Hearty, of Massachusetts; and EDWARD L. O'NEILL, 
of New Jersey. 

Mr. Speaker, unless these proposals are effected wholly or 
in most substantial part, one of the problems which will be 
pressing for consideration upon the convening of the Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress will be the alleviation of the situation 
through immediate legislative enactment. 

It is a source of wonder to those of us who have investi- 
gated the situation of these borrowers that a Congress which 
enacted the law can be so slow in recognizing the necessity 
for immediate help. The Congress has seen fit to extend 
further considerations to borrower farmers, we have been 
busy helping railroads and the merchant marine, we have 
enacted legislation for slum clearance, and we have liberal- 
ized the terms of the act which created the Federal Housing 
Administration, all the while apparently ignoring an essen- 
tial and important group of citizens. 
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Railroad Unemployment Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friđay, June 10, 1938 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, as a result of growing 
difficulty in the efforts of the several States to effectively 
administer provisions of unemployment insurance benefits 
on behalf of railroad employees, I am convinced of the need 
of immediate enactment of the railroad unemployment in- 
surance bill, H. R. 10127, which has been considered care- 
fully by the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

This bill is designed to do for the railroad industry and its 
employees with respect to unemployment insurance what the 
Railroad Retirement Act does with respect to old-age bene- 
fits—that is, to create a separate system applicable to this 
one industry alone. 

A separate system was recommended for railroads by the 
Federal Coordinator in 1934, by the President’s Committee 
on Economic Security, and is in complete harmony with the 
principle of the Railway Labor Act, the Hours of Service Act, 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act, and many others applicable 
to railroads alone. 

Representatives of the employees’ organizations and mem- 
bers of the committe of the House of Representatives who 
have carefully studied this bill tell me, and my study of the 
bill assures me, that four major accomplishments will result 
from its enactment, all beneficial and all contributing to 
the general welfare. The primary purpose of the bill is to 
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relieve railroad workers from the inequalities, inequities, and 
the unjust situation of delay or denial of benefits resulting 
from efforts of the States to satisfactorily administer exist- 
ing State laws for the benefit of railroad workers. At present 
efforts to apply 51 different State and Territorial unemploy- 
ment-compensation laws to the railroad workers engaged in 
interstate commerce have bogged down or become so compli- 
cated as to render them ineffective. 

The second purpose of the bill is to save the railroads, 
now crying for relief, several million dollars per year in 
taxes, accounting, clerical, and reporting costs. If such sav- 
ing is possible, and it seems certain that enactment of this 
bill will make it possible, this alone may be the means of 
saving a large part of our very necessary interstate carrier 
system from ruin. It may be the means of saving thousands 
of jobs for railroad workers. 

The enactment of this law will, definitely and extensively 
simplify the administration of State unemployment insur- 
ance laws and provide, in a secondary manner, more satis- 
factory administration of the State laws for the benefit of 
employees who are not engaged in interstate commerce. The 
burdens placed on State systems of unemployment insurance 
administration by the almost insurmountable obstacles that 
have resulted from endeavors to collect taxes and contri- 
butions from railroad workers and employers and to admin- 
ister benefits to the railroad workers, tend most seriously to 
delay and prevent effective operation of the law for the 
benefit of employees in other than interstate activity. 

In the final analysis it appears reasonable to assume from 
investigation of the present system of unemployment bene- 
fits and study of provisions of the pending bill that the 
whole Nation-wide unemployment-insurance system set up 
by Federal-State cooperation would be rendered far more 
workable if Congress will quickly enact this law. 

Every week of delay results in great financial loss to both 
the employees and the employers. Postponement until the 
convening of the Seventy-sixth Congress can mean only 
added burdens and increased injustices, and far greater dif- 
ficulty of adjustment at a later date is certain. 

Hundreds of railroad employees residing in my district, 
perhaps thousands, will benefit directly through the enact- 
ment of this bill. A large number of these employees have 
written me pointing out the difficulty that confronts them, 
or will confront them, if the pending bill is not enacted. 
Hundreds of these workmen are employed by the several 
railroads that cross our State in all directions. These men 
work on runs, in many instances, taking them across two 
or more State lines, all of which causes serious complica- 
tions as between the States when unemployment, directly 
affecting them, occurs. 

Railroading is strictly interstate business. All matters 
pertaining to railroads and railroad employees obviously must 
be considered on an interstate basis. Congress, in every 
other instance, has recognized this fact in legislative enact- 
ments, and should have recognized this fact when we con- 
sidered and passed the Unemployment Insurance Act. Since 
we failed then to recognize the facts, we can do no less 
now than to correct our error. 


Blessings of Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRED BIERMANN 
OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


AN EDITORIAL FROM THE CLEVELAND PRESS 
Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, under. the leave to extend 


my remarks in the Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Cleveland Press: 
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TRADE DECLARED A TWO-WAY PROCESS 


One might think that those politicians and businessmen who 
always denounce “the flood of cheap foreign goods“ when im- 
pors —. rising, likewise would express satisfaction when imports 

‘op off. 

But they never do, Perhaps the reason for their strange silence 
is that to speak up at such times would be to expose the economic 
fallacy of their argument. For periods of rising imports are 
always marked by improved business conditions. And in hard 
times imports drop off for the simple reason that people can't 
afford to buy as much of the things they need from abroad. 

In the late twenties this country experienced a strong prosperity, 
and the accompanying strong inflow of foreign products provided 
the basis upon which the high-protectionist politicians and manu- 
facturers got together, the first group seeking votes and the latter 
grabbing for larger chunks of the American market. The result 
bed me „ ann choked off imports and inevi- 
ably cho off e an to make the depression 
ster ge it was. ust * 

er the present administration came into power, Secretary 
State Cordell Hull launched his reciprocal-trade program, Dur 
imports and exports rose together. 

Through the first 3 months of this year our exports contin 
rise—the total was $115,000,000 greater than in the first 3 meine 
of last year—because our customers abroad had not experienced 
the same serious slump that we had in this country. But our 
imports declined sharply—$291,000,000 less—because we had less 
money to spend abroad. 

According to the theories of the tall-tariff boys, the declin 
imports should be making this country e ee But 8 
Hull states a big fact when he says: It is not a sign of prosperity; 
it is the exact reverse * * * soon or late it must lead to a 
decrease in exports, since trade must necessarily be a two-way 
process.” 


The Unlawful Practice of Law Before Government 
Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1938 


SPEECH BY HENRY WARD BEER, PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL 

— 55 288 oat 1 NEN YORK, NEW JERSEY, AND CON- 
ECTI , DELIVER ASHINGTON, D. C. 

HOTEL ON FEBRUARY 20, 1938 Re a ee 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following speech by 
Mr. Henry Ward Beer, president of the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut: 


I have been deeply interested in the subject of the unlawful 
practice of the law for nearly 30 years. During all that time I have 
fought many battles in the public interest and in the lawyer's in- 
terest against the type of laymen, trust companies, and corpora- 
tions which, although unauthorized and unqualified to practice 
law, have nevertheless operated under deceptive devices and catch 
names to mislead the public into the belief that they are entrust- 
ing their matters to those licensed and learned in the law and 
competent to serve them. 

I shall have time to glance through my book of experience and 
open a page here and there in the hope of reawakening your in- 
terest in this subject, which requires lawyers to be on guard 
constantly if the profession of the law is to remain a profession 
into which persons may be admitted only if they have attained 
the necessary high standards of character and fitness, 

Speaking to you as I do, on behalf of the Federal Bar Association 
of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, I can say without 
fear of contradiction that our association has, during the past 6 
years, accomplished as much to protect the public against the 
quacks, imposters, and mountebanks who poach on our profession 
as any other bar association in the country. The termination of 
this practice, which is a veritable cancerous growth on our pro- 
fession, is very close to our membership, and we are glad to join 
in the war against interlopers. 

The interest in this important subject by bar associations un- 
fortunately rises and falls with the economic conditions of the 
country. When business is good not much is heard of it from bar 
groups. When things get bad the little fellows with few clients 
and little money make some noise at meetings for a while, - Then 
they go home and forget about it until the next meeting. If in 
the meantime they get a chance to earn a little money, they shut 
up altogether until the wolf is at their door again. Moreover, it 
is obvious that the lawyers who complain the loudest at bar- 
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association meetings are considered by our more wealthy brethren 
as “nobodies.” 

Certainly great name lawyers who readily come to mind are not 
interested in the unlawful practice of the law; they have more 
business than they know what to do with—many operate law 
factories on three shifts—and become impatient with those of 
us who are face to face with the problem. 

But we must not lose sight of the glaring fact that lawyers as a 
class are the most difficult to help, for while they are the first to 
volunteer to aid the public without reward, they are the last to ask 
the public to help them. 

And again, look into any large convention of lawyers and you 
will find that the group meetings which are the poorest attended, 
the least supported, and which the newspapers always ignore, are 
those meetings at which this subject of the unlawful practice of 
law is discussed. In fact, some newspapers have such a “lawyer 
hating complex” that they take “pot shots” at anyone who would 
try to confine the practice of law to licensed members of the bar. 
Consequently my brother lawyers who seek headlines never speak 
on this subject. 

Bar associations generally are in bad repute among the rank and 
file of American lawyers, and they refuse to join because they see 
the bar association not as an instrument for their protection but 
rather as a group which spends most of its time hounding and 
prosecuting poor, unknown lawyers guilty of minor infractions of 
ethics. 


PERNICIOUS PRACTICE BEFORE GOVERNMENT AGENCIES CONDEMNED 


The field of the unlawful practice of law is large and varied, and 
extends to every branch of the law, but I shall confine my remarks 
to the pernicious practice of permitting laymen to represent others 
before State and Federal bureaus, agencies, and commissions. 


RIGHT OF APPEAL JEOPARDIZED BY INCOMPETENT REPRESENTATION 


Granting the fact that administrative boards, commissions, and 
agencies are essential because of the complexities of modern gov- 
ernment and business, there is no earthly reason why nonlawyers 
may represent others and practice law before some of the quasi- 
judicial bodies when they cannot appear in the courts to which 
appeals must be taken from these administrative bodies. The con- 
stitutional basis of all administrative law is the right of judicial re- 
view. Only recently the constitutionality of the National Labor 
Relations Act was again upheld by the Supreme Court because the 
right of appeal to a judicial tribunal from rulings by the Board 
was preserved (Myers v. Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, U. 8. 
82 L. Ed. 399). 


WHAT DOES ALL THIS MEAN TO IMPOSTERS? 


A man is & rank impostor who claims to know the “protective 
meaning” of the following language of the Supreme Court if he 
is not a trained and duly qualified member of the legal profes- 
sion. The Court assumes, of course, that the Labor Board is ad- 
vised by men licensed to practice law, who use legal terms and 
describe constitutionally protective practices that for centuries 
have made democracies work. The Court said that the Labor Act 
was constitutional because the rights of those who must submit 
to the Board's authority are protected: 

“There is no claim by the corporation that the statutory pro- 
visions and the rules of procedure prescribed for such hearing are 
illegal, or that the corporation was not accorded ample oppor- 
tunity to answer the complaint of the Board, or that opportu- 
nity to introduce evidence on the allegations made will be de- 
nied * 0 n 

“The grant,” said the Court, of that exclusive power is con- 
stitutional because the act provided for appropriate procedure 
before the Board and in the review by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals an adequate opportunity to secure judicial protection against 
possible illegal action on the part of the Board. No power to 
enforce an order is conferred upon the Board. To secure enforce- 
ment, the Board must apply to a circuit court of appeals for its 
affrmance. * * The Board is even without power to enforce 
obedience to its subpena to testify or to produce written evi- 
dence. © 

“The Board must receive evidence and make findings. The find- 
ings as to the tacts are to be conclusive, but only if supported by 
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re + + All questions of constitutional right or statutory au- 
thority are open to examination by the Court. We construe the 
procedural provisions as affording adequate opportunity to secure 
judicial protection against arbitrary action in accordance with the 
well-settled rules applicable to administrative agencies * + +» 


ONE NEED NOT BE A LAWYER TO BE MEMBER OF THE BAR 


Yet the one who makes the record before many of these admin- 
istrative boards, commissions, and agencies, and who is openly 
invited to practice law before them by the National and State 
Governments needs no legal training whatever and can be wholly 
incompetent to raise questions of statutory or constitutional law 
to protect the citizen in his rights. The case records of these 
administrative bodies, commissions, departments, or bureaus, nev- 
ertheless, must be the only basis for appeal to the courts, 

Such a state of affairs gives credence to the apparent anomaly that 
you need not be a lawyer to be a member of the bar. Under depart- 
mental rules you can be a member of the “Interstate Commerce 
Bar,” call yourself a “traffic counselor” or “traffic practitioner,” 
although you have never seen a lawbook. Similarly, you may be a 
member of the “Treasury Department bar,” “the Securities and Ex- 


change bar,” “Communications Commission bar”; you can advertise 
yourself as a “trade association counselor” “food and drug coun- 
selor,” “tax counselor,” “immigration law expert,” etc., and not be 
a lawyer. 

These pseudo and high-sounding catch names afford a means of 
soliciting law practice and of accepting of retainers from people and 
corporations in need of the services of men duly admitted to the bar, 
men with the necessary background and foundation in the science 
of jurisprudence. 

“IGNORANT PLUCK” OF PSEUDO SPECIALIST GETS HIM MONEY UNDER 
FALSE PRETENSES 


The person who operates in such a way and accepts professional 
employment under these conditions is undoubtedly taking money 
under false pretenses. The only asset of such a mountebank is the 
great “ignorant pluck" he possesses in his passion to practice law 
without a license. He is ignorant of the constitutional and statu- 
tory rights of his victim and of the means of preserving these rights. 
He is unfamiliar with the general rules of public and private law, 
which at all times are present and decisive in cases dealing with 
technical questions in such broad fields as taxation, stock issues, 
and trade-restraint law and monopoly and commerce. 

He is untrained in the rules of evidence, and his victim is 
more than likely to be overwhelmed with hearsay testimony about 
which his so-called counselor or practitioner knows nothing and 
cares less. He is completely ignorant of the practice and procedure 
of the appellate courts, which exercise a supervision over the acts 
and conduct of these public agencies. Finally, the pseudo specialist 
is putty in the hands of the smart Government lawyer. 

I found from my many years of experience in the practice of 
administrative law before boards and commissions and before 
United States circuit courts of appeals and the Supreme Court, that 
there has been developed a body of administrative laws, regulating 
Government agencies, which only a lawyer in the course of a pro- 
ceeding 8 55 understand and use to the advantage of the client he 

nts. 

All administrative statutes contain certain forms protecting citi- 
zens against self-incrimination and some have reference to privi- 
leged commuincations, All make special reference to judicial re- 
view. Most boards are forbidden to proceed against citizens without 
a formal complaint giving the respondent or defendant proper con- 
stitutional notice of the nature of the charges. But, if a board can 
get general admissions of guilt from lay agents for their “clients,” 
without a formal complaint, the board’s record for convictions 
looms large in its annual report to Congress, to State legislatures, 
or Governors, 3 

The quality or character of the kind of public interest that is 
within the jurisdictional power contemplated by National and State 
Legislatures is unknown to laymen who profess to be expert coun- 
selors before Government boards. ; 

Furthermore, what is or is not repugnant to the fifth and four- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution is Greek to the laymen 
as are other constitutional limitations on the authority of Gov- 
ernment bureaus over private property and private rights. 

The Supreme Court has repeatedly said that all questions of 
constitutional right or statutory authority must be raised below to 
be subject to review, but how can a man, who is not trained in the 
law and not found fit to be duly licensed to practice law, know 
when and how to lay the proper foundation for appeal when such 
rights are abused? 

GOVERNMENT INVITES LAYMEN TO PRACTICE LAW FOR OTHERS 

The pity of all this is that despite the terrific shortcomings of 
these nonlawyers and the harm they do to the public, they are 
actually licensed to practice law before Government and State 
departments. And they have found in Washington the true mecca 
for their activities. 

This Capital is infested with these interlopers on the practice of 
law, some of whom are not at all reluctant to cash in on the promi- 
nence and position of their fathers and relatives. The lame-duck, 
eee Congressman claims this field of law practice as his 

one. 

Some administrative bodies have resisted the inroads of the 
nonlawyer, but they are few in number. It is with pride that I 
can state that the Federal Trade Commission, with which I was 
associated for about 7 years as a trial attorney, under its rules 
of practice forbids anyone to be represented before it except by 
a duly-licensed attorney. The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion draws the line at hearings before the Commission or a trial 
examiner. Any matter prior thereto can be handled by duly 
registered “agents,” who are not lawyers. This attempt to pro- 
tect the public does not go far enough for, if any activities prior 
to the hearing involve what is generally conceded to be the prac- 
tice of the law, a nonlawyer should not be allowed to practice and 
receive compensation. 

LAYMEN LAUGHED AT 

Most of the administrative bodies are, however, not nearly as 
circumspect as the two I have just mentioned. Hearings before 
the Department of Agriculture, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Federal Communications Commission, Federal Workmen's 
Compensation Commission, to mention but a few, are conducted 
by and before nonlawyers who repeatedly make laughingstock of 
themselves when passing upon rules of evidence. These agencies 
have shown no desire to restrict the practice of law before them 
to those competent in the law but allow the serious rights of the 
public to be prejudiced by individuals untrained in the science of 
jurisprudence, 
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Whenever, during the course of my many years of experience in 
various capacities as trial attorney for our Government, the de- 
fendant was represented by a layman I tried my best to protect 
the defendant; and I am sure that attorneys now in the Govern- 
ment service are equally solicitous. But, after all, their client is 
the Government, and they want to win cases. It is perfectly 
ethical and proper for Government lawyers to take advantage of 
the ignorance of their opponents. 

In passing, I might add that we hear a great deal of nonsense 
today about the inability of Government lawyers to stand up 
against high-priced private lawyers and that this is a reason for 
permitting nonlawyers to practice law. Tou know there is no 
truth in such statements. 


GOVERNMENT LAWYERS UNDERPAID 


Government lawyers, taken as a class, are the most devoted ser- 
vants this Government has. Their loyalty to their profession and 
their Government untiringly inspires in them a sincerity of purpose 
and a dogged determination to win to such a degree that opponents 
must be well represented to protect their own rights. It is my 
opinion that much of this country’s progress in its forward march 
as the leading democratic nation of the world is due to the loyalty 
of the Government lawyers who, incidentally, are the worst-paid 
and least-appreciated servants in the employ of the country. 

And, to these tried and trained Government lawyers, the opposi- 
tion by nonlawyers is a joke. 

RIGHTS OF INJURED WORKMEN PREJUDICED BY INCOMPETENT 
REPRESENTATION 

Another pitiable example of an unjustified privilege granted lay- 
men to practice law can be found in the operation of the Federal 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission and the workmen's compen- 
sation laws of various States. Many nonlawyers, who have no quali- 
fications except political influence, are permitted to sit as referees 
to conduct hearings involving the rights of injured and deceased 
workmen and to decide all kinds of questions of law and evidence 
that inevitably arise. 

Furthermore, laymen are permitted to represent these same work- 
men as their “clients” in an attempt to protect their rights and 
to recover all the money to which they or their families are entitled. 
The injured workman or deceased workman’s widow depends on 
these laymen to overcome the insurance-company lawyers, who 
properly seek to minimize the injuries and the amount to be 
recovered. 

Although lawyers are not actually forbidden to practice law before 
the referees, the compensation they are allowed by statute is made 
so wholly inadequate and ridiculous as to amount practically to a 
prohibition. 

Laymen, unrestricted by any code of ethics, concentrate on this 
type of business and actually try“ dozens of cases a week for their 
“clients,” with little, if any, ability to protect the workman’s rights. 
How helpless these laymen and their so-called clients are is clearly 
seen when acute jurisdictional questions of law are in issue, or when 
such legal questions, for example, as dependency, the laws of adop- 
tion, divorce, legitimacy, decedent's estates, and statutes taining 
thereto, become decisive in a case. Why should the rights of the 
workman, his widow and children, be so prejudiced by such incom- 
petent representation? 


STATES INCREASE REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE BAR 


It is a curious yet deplorable state of affairs that the States 
which, on the one hand, in protecting the public, insist each year 
on more exacting requirements of scholarship, character, and fit- 
ness before issuing a license to practice law, do, on the other 
hand, by special administrative laws, make it impossible for law- 
yers to use their licenses in behalf of the public they are sworn 
to defend, by opening the floodgates to the practice of the law 
to nonlawyers of whom no scholarship, character, and fitness are 
required. These same statutes so definitely restrict the amount 
of compensation allowed in representing others to such a low 
degree, as I have pointed out, as to eliminate lawyers completely 
from the field, and leave the protection of the public to the 
untrained, unfitted laymen. 

There is one good way to deal with the unlawful practice of the 
law and to eradicate some of the particular evils which I have 
briefly sketched, and that is legislation by the Federal and State 
Governments. The other way is to bring test cases in State 
courts. In this respect the Federal Bar Association has already 
been successful in one case. 

In the State capitols you will encounter organized barriers to 
prevent effective relief. For instance, 4 years ago, I drafted a 
bill to amend the laws of New York State to make it impossible 
for one to defend an injured workman unless he was duly licensed 
to practice law. The bill was introduced but never came out of 
commi 


ttee. 

It seems that the laymen who do most of the unlawful law 
practicing are former union delegates, who can muster plenty 
of political pull, and upon whose toes the legislators are loath 
to step. Since then, I have been unable to fird a statesman brave 
enough to sponsor and fight for this kind of legislation. Their 
support is quite half-hearted. The threat of losing labor votes 
is too great. 

We have been a little more successful with Congress for we 
have had as our champion to protect the public that outstand- 
ing liberal, Senator ROBERT F. WAGNER, of New York. It was he 
who introduced in the Senate the bill drafted by the Federal Bar 
Association of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, which 


made it a crime for anyone but a duly licensed lawyer to 

sent another for remuneration before any Federal department 
or bureau. Unfortunately, this bill was reported unfavorably by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and by Senator Krno’s motion, 
action on it was postponed indefinitely. 


NEW BILL INTRODUCED BY CONGRESSMAN O'TOOLE 


In Congressman Donatp L. O'TOOLE, of Brooklyn, N. Y., we have 
found a new champion in the House, for on February 28, 1938, he 
introduced the same bill that lies inactive in the Senate. This 
re (H. R. 9635) deserves the enthusiastic support of every 

wyer, 

May I say in conclusion that we, as lawyers, must renew our 
efforts to enact into law. provisions that will effectively prevent 
nonlawyers from flaunting themselves before the public as learned 
in the law and competent to appear for persons who are in trouble 
with, or have claims against their Government. 

The practic. of the law is in the interest of the public. The 
people say it belongs to the lawyers who have given years to the 
study of their profession and to the means of protecting the rights 
of litigants. 


THERE MUST BE POSITIVE ACTION ON YOUR PART 


Keep in mind that when you received your license to practice 
law, there went with the oath that you took your solemn promise 
to protect and defend the public against the malpractice of the 
law by the parasites, pretenders, and poachers I have just de- 
scribed, Actively work with us to protect the public. 

Don't let George do it; but you wake up and do your share in 
3 ett little of your time and a few dollars to 
c a e O'Toole among your Congressmen and Senators; 
help to get it passed in both Houses. ji 

LET'S WIN THIS CASE OF YOURS 

Write to Ulysses S. Grant, Esq., chairman, special committee, 
Federal Bar Association, 120 Broadway, New York City, and he 
will send you copies of the O'Toole bill (H. R. 9635) for distri- 
bution among your Congressmen and Senators. 


(Eprror’s NOTE.—The above speech was edited 
this reprint.) 5 by its author for 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to have printed in the Recorp an 
article written by Mr. C. C. Philbrick, the owner and pub- 
lisher of a newspaper in Ohio known as the Week. 

This article is well written and is very expressive and is 
clear and convincing. I recommend its perusal by anyone in- 
terested in public questions and the issues of the day. 


THE CAPITOL HILL SCHOOL or SPENDTHRIFTS—WHERE DIPLOMAS ARE 


CONFERRED FOR VIOLATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL AND STATE LAW 

TAXATION RESTRICTIONS 

Alfred Henry Lewis, that widely known political writer of his 
day, among his many contributions to American literature, pub- 
lished a book entitled “The Boss.” From it we are extracting a few 
pungent passages—applicable to a boss and taxes of today—having 
to do with the brand of politics typified by the Boss, whom Lewis 
in his book designated as one “Big Kennedy,” a lieutenant of 
Tammany Hall, New York City. 

We quote from a chapter dealing with a run-in between Kennedy 
and a “reputable old gentleman” who styled himself a taxpayer: 

“Say,” observed the red-faced man (Kennedy) benignantly, 
there's nothing wrong about you but your head. You had better 
take a term or two at night school an’ get it put on straight. You 
say you're a taxpayer; you've already fired the fact at me about five 
times. An’ now I ask you, Suppose you be?” 

“Taxpayer; yes, sir; taxpayer!” repeated the reputable old gen- 
tleman, in a mighty fume. “Do you intend to tell me there’s no 
meaning to the word?” 

“It means,“ said the red-faced man in the slow manner of one 
who gives instruction, “it means that if you’re nothin’ but a tax- 
payer—an’ I don’t think you be or you'd have told us—you might as 
well sit down. You're a taxpayer,eh? All right; I’m a ward leader 
of Tammany Hall. You're a taxpayer; good! I’m the man that 
settles how much you pay, dye see!” Then, as though sympathy 
and disgust were blended: “Old man, you go home and take a hard 
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look at the map and locate yourself. You don't know it, but all the 
same you're in New York.” 

The first edition of The Boss was published in 1903. Who would 
have imagined that 30 years later that sort of scene and comparable 
dialog (at long range from said taxpayer) would have been trans- 
ferred from New York Tammany politics to Washington, D. C., 
New Deal politics? Yet, relatively speaking, that selfsame colloquy 
might well be written into the records on Capitol Hill to supplant 
the vote and voice of Congressmen motivated or controlled by the 
voice at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. Not only written 
into the Washington records on Capitol Hill but amplified to the 
hth degree in contempt for the taxpaying public. 

ROOSEVELT PRODIGALS TELL ALL AND SUNDRY TAXPAYERS WHERE TO 
HEAD IN 


ws and State laws which restrict the 
squandering of the taxpayers’ hard-earned money. That the 
school of thought now being taught at the schools at either end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue is to encourage wasters in the art of scatter- 
ing the coin of the taxpayers right and left, or, in the parlance of 
the poker player, to dish it out with the sky as the limit. In effect, 
that is exactly what is going on today in the Nation’s Capital under 
the pump-priming program of instructions. 

On May 10 the Lower House of Congress went into a huddle on 
the House Joint Resolution 679, known as the Emergency Relief 
and Federal Public Works projects. After 2 days of attack and de- 
fense of the measure the House passed it with provisions which 
break down and throw into the discard State constitutions and 
State laws. 

The bill gives P. W. A., of which the noted squanderer of public 

‘funds, Harry Hopkins, is administrator, new and wasteful, if not 
revolutionary, authority to loan money, by and with the consent of 
President Roosevelt, where, because of constitutional limitations, 
they are unable to increase their local indebtedness. Provision is 
made for advancing moneys for projects upon the agreement of such 
agencies to pay back in annual installments over a period of 25 
years, at least 55 percent of the amount so advanced, with interest, 
for the period of the amortization. 

In order to carry out the proposal, the Federal Government can 
acquire land for the construction of such projects itself and lease 
the completed project to the public agency, or advance funds to the 
public agency for such construction. In either case the Federal 
Government would retain title to the project until the public 
agency has paid the cost with amortized interest. 

This permits any locality to take advantage of the 45-percent 
grant and the long-time payment on a basis that would allow it to 
get a loan notwithstanding the constitutional inhibition. At the 
same time the Federal Government would be protected by con- 
trolling the terms of the lease and would hold the property till the 
locality should meet the obligation in full. 

In fine, the Federal Government says to Mr. Citizen: “Suppose 
you be” the taxpayer that has to dig up the money. “I'm the man 
that settles how much you pay, d'ye see!“ 


OHIO CONGRESSMEN VOTE TO UNDERMINE THEIR STATE’S CONSTITUTION 
AND LAW 

Let us for a moment see how this new P. W. A. authority in this 
pump-pr measure undermines the Constitution of Ohio and 
violates the laws of this Commonwealth. 

Article 8, section 1 of the constitution of this State reads: "The 
State may contract debts * * * but the aggregate amount of 
such debts, direct and contingent, whether contracted by virtue 
of one or more acts of the general assembly, or at different periods 
of time, shall never exceed $750,000.” 

Since the foregoing provision was inserted in the present Ohio 
Constitution in 1851, there has been but one occasion when the 
State has seen fit to exceed the $750,000 limitation, and that was 
in 1921, when by constitutional amendment adopted November 8 
of that year (art. 8, sec. 2a, Ohio Constitution), there was adopted 
by the people an authorization for a State $25,000,000-bond issue, 
which was retired by additional State taxation, for the purpose of 
providing adjusted compensation to Ohio World War veterans. 

As to limitations, which in effect limit the indebtedness of local 
political subdivisions, article 12, section 2, reads: “No property, 
taxed according to value, shall be so taxed in excess of 1 percent 
of its true value in money for all State and local purposes, but 
laws may be passed authorizing additional taxes to be levied out- 
side of such limitations either when approved by at least a major- 
ity of the electors of the taxing district voting on such proposition, 
or when provided for by the charter of a municipal corporation.” 

Prior to January 1, 1934, when the above constitutional amend- 
ment adopted by the voters of Ohio on November 7, 1933, went into 
effect, the foregoing section had last been amended on November 7, 
1929, by the people to provide a 1144-percent limitation, instead of 
the 1 percent as now provided by the present 1933 amendment, 
supra. In other words, the people have shown clearly the purpose 
to keep indebtedness to a minimum by placing in the constitution 
the fundamental body of law a tax limitation of 1 percent instead 
of 14%; having seen in the of 4 years, from 1929 to 1933, the 
necessity of a one-half-percent limitation reduction. 


veltian prodigals, so to „ tell all and sundry taxpa 
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The Ohio Supreme Court, in the case of State, ex rel., City of 
Portsmouth, v. Kountz, Mayor, specifically held, as disclosed by 
second paragraph of the syllabus that “A constitutional provision 
(referring to art. 12, sec. 2, Ohio Constitution) in imposing a tax 
limitation, by implication also imposes a debt limitation.” 


INFLUENCE OF TAXEATERS OF WASHINGTON ON TAXEATERS OF OHIO 


Under the authority of Ohio’s constitutional provisions the 
legislature has passed general laws regulating the contracting of 
indebtedness of the various political subdivisions of the State. 
Article XIII, section 6: “The General Assembly shall 
restrict their (incorporated cities and villages) power of taxation, 
assessment, borrowing money, contracting debts and loaning their 
credit, so as to prevent the abuse of such power.” a 

Article XVIII, section 13: “Laws may be passed to limit the power 
of municipalities to levy taxes and incur debts for local pur- 

„ Sie ie 2) 

The Supreme Court of the State in the case of Phillips v. Hume 
(122 O. S. 11), decided February 19, 1930, held that these consti- 
tutional sections gave the legislature power to limit the debts of 
charter municipalities, as well as those without charters. 

It will thus be seen that the highest State court prevents an 
indebtedness of local subdivisions exceeding 1 percent of value of 
property, with the exception that the legislature may authorize, 
by statutes an excess of 1 percent, through general legislation 
providing for creation of any excess by vote of the people. 

One might go on ad infinitum on the organic and State laws of 
Ohio made and provided by the people and the people’s represent- 
atives to safeguard against piling up public debt without their 
sanction, but enough has been mentioned herein to clearly show 
the utter in which the New Deal Congressmen from 
Ohio hold the State laws. They care not a whoop for such restric- 
tion. To h—1l with anything that dares thrust itself in the way 
of unlimited spending that offers the garnering of votes with the 
use of taxpayers’ dough-ray-me that will return them for another 
term of 2 years. 

To prove that taxeating has become a disease we mention two 
bills, both by Democrats, that were dropped in the Ohio legisla- 
tive hopper following this pump-priming bill. On May 16 by Mr. 
Laderman (Democrat, of Lucas) introduced as H. B. No. 850: A 
bill, “providing for the exemption of certain bonds from indebt- 
edness limitations and authorizing the submission of bonds to a 
vote of the people by a majority vote, and declaring an emer- 
gency.” Let us quote lines 99 to 103, inclusive: The reason for 
such necessity lies in the fact that the various subdivisions of the 
State are without sufficient funds to meet poor-relief obligations 
and the sponsor’s share of W. P. A. projects, and that it is neces- 
sary to provide funds for such purposes; for that reason this act 
shall go into immediate effect.” 

H. B. No. 854 by Mr. Duffy (Democrat, Cuyahoga). The title 
was, “To enable subdivisions of Ohio to participate in Federal aid 
by the issuance of bonds and thus to aid in the relief crisis, and 
to declare an emergency.” 

We give just a few high spots in this bill: “Hereafter provided 
by an act of Congress of the United States * * * by virtue 
of any act of Congress of the United States * * * gift or 
grant such bonds shall not be subject to the limita- 
tions of sections 2293-14, 2293-15, 2293-16, 2293-17 of the general 
code * * * desire to take advantage of the acts of Congress 
granting Federal aid to subdivisions.” 

We mention these merely that the public may understand what 
12 the tax wasters in Washington can have on Ohio legis- 

tors, 

The bills were both smothered in committee—the taxation com- 
mittee refused to vote them out on the floor of the House—let it 
be said to their credit. 


NEW DEAL CONGRESSMEN ARE EXPERT PETTIFOGGERS 


During the debate Democratic proponents of the measure in- 
dulged in all sorts of pettifogging. As there will be much political 
flummery spouted around by the White House “yes” Congressmen 
during the coming campaign, it might be well to give a few of the 
arguments advanced for and against this pump-priming bill, which 
proposes to shackle the people with more debt without a voice 
guranteed them by their State constitutions. We quote from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“Mr. Epmiston (Democrat, West Virginia): My State has a 
constitutional provision prohibiting it from borrowing. I did not 
exactly understand the gentleman's explanation of the 25-year- 
lease program. 

Mr. Wooprum (Democrat, Virginia, member of Committee on 
Appropriations). If the gentleman has a million-dollar project 
which he wants and his State has constitutional limitations under 
which it cannot borrow they may get the million dollars from the 
Public Works Administration, acquire land for the construction of 
such project, and then either construct the project itself or ad- 
vance the money to the State for such construction. The project 
would be leased to the State on a basis that would pay back to 
the Federal Government not less than 55 percent of the cost, 
including the cost of the land, with interest over the 25-year 
period. In either case the Federal Government would retain the 
project until the State has paid its share of the cost with interest. 

Mr. SNELL (Republican, New York). Of what real value will 
these contracts be with the States where they have no authority 
to make these contracts for leasing these public buildings? 

Mr. Wooprum. It will enable them to get the benefit of the 45- 


percent grant. 
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Mr. SNELL. Yes; they may get the benefit; but if they have no 
authority to make the contracts, what good is the contract with 
the Federal Government? How is the Federal Government going 
to get its pay? 3 

Mr. Wooprum. We are told that the constitutional limitations 
against going into debt do not apply to the making of a lease— 
that is, a community that could not borrow a million dollars could 
make a lease over a period of years to rent the building. The 
structure would be on land bought by the Government, and it 
would hold title to the whole project until full payment was 
made. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman consider that obligation a debt? 

Mr. Wooprum. Yes; it is an obligation. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it not a debt on the community? 

Mr. Wooprum. It is an obligation of the community, but not 
a debt within the constitutional limitations. 

So, you see, when a debt is not a debt under these strange times 
of New Deal high finance; and, as well, how taxpayers are forced 
to unlawfully borrow but lawfully compelled to settle for the 
squandering of the mad-hatters at Washington. 

Oh, jugglery thou wert a jewel in the economics of “making 
America over’! 

REMEMBER ENGLAND, THROUGH TAXATION, PICKED THE COLONISTS’ 

POCKETBOOK ONCE TOO OFTEN 


As these lackadaisical New Deal Congressmen follow blindly the 
squandering predilection of Roosevelt and continue voting to pile 
higher, higher, and still higher the load of taxation on the already 
overloaded backs of the men and women of this Nation, it were 
well that they thumb the pages of history in order to refresh 
their minds on the one outstanding issue that brought about the 
War of the Revolution. 

Plea had followed plea to the English Government by the Amer- 
ican colonists to stay the hard, heavy hand of unreasonable, un- 
just, and burdensome taxation, to all of which a deaf ear was 
turned. The tax scheme of Charles Townsend, First Lord of Trade, 
with the colonists was the forerunner of the stamp tax and the 
tea tax which crowned the power of the Parliament to get into the 
homes and the pocketbooks of the American colonists. 

First Lord of Trade Townsend, in an address to Parliament on 
taxation, along lines we hear today from the White House, closed 
his speech thus: 

“These children of our planting, nourished by our indulgence 
until they are grown to a good degree of strength and opulence, 
and protected by our arms, will they grudge to contribute their 
mite to relieve us from the heavy load of national expense which 
we are under?” 

To which Isaac Barre, a fighting Irishman born in Dublin—a 
lieutenant colonel in Wolfe’s army, where he was wounded in the 
capture of Quebec—who, after returning home, had been elected to 
Parliament, replied: 

“Children planted by your care? No! ‘Your oppression planted 
them in America. They fied from your tyranny into an unin- 
habited land where they were exposed to almost all nardships to 
which human nature is liable, and among others to the savage 
cruelty of the enemy of the country—a people the most subtle and 
terrible of any that ever inhabited any part of God’s earth; yet 
actuated by principles of true English liberty, they met those 
hardships with pleasure, compared with those they suffered in 
their own country from the hands of those that should have been 
their friends. 

“They nourished by your indulgence? They grew by your neglect 
of them. As soon as you began to care for them, that care was 
exercised in sending persons to rule over them in one depart- 
ment and another, who were perhaps deputies of some deputy 
members of this house, sent to spy out their liberty, to mis- 
represent their actions, and to prey upon them—men whose be- 
havior on many occasions has caused the blood of those Sons of 
Liberty to recoil within them—men promoted to the highest seats 
of justice; some, to my knowledge, were glad by going to foreign 
countries to escape being brought to the bar of justice in their 
own. 

“They protected by your arms? They have nobly taken up 
arms in your defense, have exerted their valor amidst their con- 
stant laborious industry for the defense of a country whose fron- 
tiers have yielded all its little savings to your enlargement, and 
believe me—remember I this day told you so—that the same 
spirit which actuated that people at first will continue with 
them.” 

MR. VOTER, DO YOU WANT TO CONTINUE TO TURN YOUR POCKETBOOK 
OVER TO THIS LIST? 


Barre, in plain language, was telling those autocratic English 
tax bleeders that the colonists would rebel—that the English 
Parliament was inviting revolution. 

Won't this generation of liberty-loving descendants of those 
hardy colonists, so well pictured by Barre, tell these autocratic 
Roosevelt tax bleeders, and their robot Congressmen, that they 
have invited revolution—not with bullets but with ballots—and 
that the revolt is scheduled for November of the year 1938? 

"Twas Samuel Adams, called by his contemporaries “the father of 
the American Revolution,” who, in those dark days of the colonists, 
exclaimed, “Not only common danger, bondage, and disgrace, but 
national truth and honor, conspire to make the colonists resolve to 
stand together.” 

Unless the blood of the American people has become diluted by 
alienistic germs of internationalism, or their blood stream has be- 
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come sluggish through infection of virulent selfish ends, they will 
resolve to stand together in the coming election against this com- 
mon danger and bondage being pressed down by Rooseveltism. 

Ohio voters when they go to the polls this year to vote for Con- 
gressmen must determine by their ballot whether they favor re- 
election of Federal legislators who are against restriction—by any 
inhibitions—of the State constitution or laws of the State for 
limitless contraction of public debt. 

We give herewith a list of Congressmen who voted for the pro- 


vision in the new pump-priming bill, authorizi the President 
to “advance moneys * * * to any State, Territory, possession, 
political subdivision, or other public body * that, due to 


constitutional limitations * * + shall be unable to participate 
by way of loan and grant in the benefits,” and its payment, in part, 
with interest “in annual installments over a period of not to exceed 
25 years * of the amount so advanced, with interest 
thereon for the period of amortization.” 

Voters who do not take kindly to the handing over of their 
pocketbook to the Federal wasters, by the vote of their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, for the payment of debts contracted, yet 
unauthorized by our organic and State laws, might well take the 
time to learn how their Congressmen voted. 


Veterans of Several Wars Granted New and 
Increased Benefits by Seventy-fifth Congress— 
Statement Discussing All Acts of Present Con- 
gress Conferring Assistance to Former Service 
Men and Their Dependents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to discuss, as 
briefly as is possible, while doing justice to the subject, the 
many benefits that have been granted veterans and their 
dependents of the several war periods by legislative acts of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

While little controversy has resulted of any nature that 
serves to arouse public interest or attention, the Congress 
now closing has enacted 20 laws which confer either new 
benefits to veterans and/or their dependents, increase bene- 
fits granted under earlier acts, or extend valuable services to 
this group of citizens. 

Veterans and dependents of the Indian wars, Spanish- 
American War, and Philippine Insurrection period, and 
World War have all been extended new benefits or received 
increases in benefits and services formerly granted them. 

No previous Congress has given more careful, sympathetic 
consideration to the problems and needs of veterans and 
their dependents, than has the Seventy-fifth Congress, which 
convened its first session in January 1937, and few, if any, 
have enacted as many laws which conferred benefits as 
extensively. 

Those of us who are not members of the special commit- 
tees of the House and Senate which drafted and guided 
these bills through the legislative channels probably have no 
idea of the magnitude of the task the committees of the 
two Houses of Congress have faced in securing enactment of 
this vast amount of beneficial legislation. We do know, 
however, that unequaled success has attended their efforts 
and we owe the committee members a debt of gratitude. 

For myself I can say it has been a very great pleasure to 
have supported their efforts and to have aided in the enact- 
ment of the many laws that have resulted, 

I wish also to give credit to Frank T. Hines, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, and to his most able assistant, James T. 
Brady, Solicitor of the Veterans’ Administration, who have 
greatly aided me in the preparation of this discussion of the 
veterans’ laws resulting from the present Congress. 

For the sake of brevity and clearness I shall discuss each 
act individually and in the order of its passage, rather than 
to endeavor to discuss them in the order of their possible 
importance. 
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Public Resolution No. 15 (75th Cong., Ist sess., March 24, 
1937) authorizes and directs the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to accept on behalf of the United States approxi- 
mately 38 acres of land donated by Mr. Henry Ford and 
Clara Ford, his wife, upon the condition that such property 
be used for the purpose of constructing, operating, and main- 
taining what is now designated as a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility or which may hereafter be so designated or 
similarly designated by or in accordance with law, which may 
include domiciliary, hospital, regional office, or such other 
activities essential to the functioning of the facility. 

Public, No. 4, February 9, 1937, First Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, fiscal year 1937, appropriated for adjusted service 
and dependent pay the sum of $1,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until June 30, 1938. This act also appropriated $1,680 
for payment of a judgment rendered against the Veterans’ 
Administration in the Court of Claims, and $897.05 for sal- 
aries and expenses, Veterans’ Administration (audited 
claims). 

Public, No. 108, May 25, 1937, provides that in the admin- 
istration of any law conferring rights, privileges, or benefits 
upon honorably discharged soldiers of the United States 
Army, their widows, and dependent children, soldiers who 
served in the Spanish-American War, the Philippine Insur- 
rection, and the Boxer Rebellion, and who were discharged 
for fraudulent enlistment on account of minority or mis- 
representation of age shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
on the date of actual separation therefrom if their services 
were otherwise such as would entitle them to an honorable 
discharge. No back pay or allowances accrue by reason of 
the act. Such soldiers or their widows are entitled to receive 
a discharge certificate from the War Department showing 
that they are held and considered to have been honorably 


discharged, 
PERMITS INSURANCE RENEWALS 

Public, No. 127, June 1, 1937, amends section 301 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended (47 Stat. 334; 
38 U. S. C. 512), to extend the privilege of renewing expiring 
5-year-level premium war-risk term-insurance policies for 
another 5-year period. 

Public, No. 159, June 23, 1937, amends Veterans’ Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a), part II, paragraph I (a), governing eligibility 
for peacetime service-connected disability or death in line 
of duty to provide that active service, including service for 
training purposes, performed by a Reserve officer or member 
of the Enlisted Reserve of the United States Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps, shall be considered as active service for 
the purposes of granting pension under part II of Veterans’ 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended. The pension cannot be 
paid concurrently with active-duty pay or employees’ com- 
pensation. If entitled to employees’ compensation, it is nec- 
essary for the eligible to elect which benefit he shall receive. 
The amendment is effective June 15, 1933, but payment of 
pension is effective from the date of receipt in the Veterans’ 
Administration of application therefor or the date of enact- 
ment of the amendment, whichever is the later. 

CAMPS FOR NEEDY VETERANS 

Public, No. 163, June 28, 1937, provides for the establish- 
ment of a Civilian Conservation Corps for youthful citizens 
of the United States who are unemployed and in need of 
employment and, to a limited extent, for war veterans and 
Indians. Section 7 of this act provides for enrollment not to 
exceed 300,000 at any time, of which not more than 30,000 
may be war veterans. Section 8, in providing that enrollees 
shall be unmarried male citizens of the United States be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 23 years, both inclusive, excepts 
war veterans and certain others from such limitation. In 
the same section where it is provided that reenrollments 
shall not exceed a total term of 2 years war veterans and 
certain others are excepted. 

Public, No. 171, June 28, 1937, Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1938, provides for a total appropriation of 
$585,832,000; for administration, medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary services, $94,000,000; for printing and binding for the 
Veterans’ Administration, $125,000; for the payment of com- 
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pensation, pension, gratuities, and allowances, including 
emergency officers’ retirement pay and annuities accruing 
during the fiscal year 1938, or prior fiscal years, $400,955,000; 
for military and naval insurance accruing during the fiscal 
year 1938, or prior fiscal years, $88,752,000; for adjusted serv- 
ice and dependent pay, $2,000,000. 

Public, No. 288, August 14, 1937, amends section 4 of the 
Adjusted Compensation Payment Act, 1936, as amended, to 
provide that the amount of any such payment—including 
any payment heretofore made—which, under the law of the 
State or country pursuant to which the estate of the deceased 
veteran would be distributed, would otherwise escheat to such 
State or country, shall escheat to the United States and shall 
be covered into the general fund of the Treasury. 

LIBERALIZES COMPENSATION LAW 

Public, No. 304, August 16, 1937, to liberalize the provisions 
of existing laws governing service-connected benefits for 
World War veterans and their dependents, and for other 
Purposes, provides as follows: 

Section 1 provides that compensation to a widow, child, 
or children of a deceased World War veteran under Public, 
No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended by Public, No. 
844, shall not be denied if the veteran was suffering from a 
service-connected disability of 20 percent at time of death. 
Heretofore the minimum requirement has been 30 percent. 
The section does not apply to a widow unless a child was 
born of her marriage to the veteran. 

Section 2 amends section 4 of Public, No. 484, Seventy- 
third Congress, so as to permit a postmortem finding of 
service connection. A ruling of the Comptroller General 
(A-68297; Dec. 14, 1935) precluded such determinations 
under Public, No. 484. 

INCREASES DEATH BENEFITS 

Subject to certain limitations which will hereafter be 
noted, section 3 provides for increases in rates of service- 
connected death compensation as follows: For widows be- 
tween 50 and 65 years of age an increase from $35 to $37.50 
a month; for widows over 65 an increase from $40 to $45 a 
month. For dependent parents an increase from $20 to $45 
a month. In case both are living, the rate for each is in- 
creased from $15 to $25 a month. If a deceased veteran’s 
dependent is receiving compensation and insurance in an 
amount equal to or in excess of the amount of compensa- 
tion authorized by the section, the increased rate is not ap- 
Plicable. As to widows and children the total compensation 
payable may not exceed $75 a month. 

Section 4 defines the term “widow of a World War vet- 
eran.” While the present delimiting marriage date of July 
3, 1931, is retained, a new provision includes a widow of a 
World War veteran regardless of the date of marriage, pro- 
vided a child was born of such marriage. The section also 
provides that compensation shall not be payable to a widow 
unless there was continuous cohabitation with the veteran 
from date of marriage to date of death, except where there 
was a separation without fault on the part of the widow. 

DEFINES WAR SERVICE 

Section 5 provides that, except as to emergency officers’ 
retirement pay, reenlistment after November 11, 1918, and 
before July 2, 1921, provided there was service during World 
War hostilities, shall be considered as World War service 
under the laws providing benefits for World War veterans 
and their dependents. 

Section 6 provides that death compensation shall be effec- 
tive as of the date of death of the World War veteran if 
claim is filed within 1 year after death. 

Section 7 adds a new section, to be known as section 312, 
to the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, provid- 
ing that as to automatic insurance, yearly renewable term 
insurance, and United States Government life (converted) 
insurance issued prior to December 15, 1936, the permanent 
loss of the use of both feet, of both hands, or of both eyes, or 
of 1 foot and 1 hand, or of 1 foot and 1 eye, or of 1 hand and 
1 eye, or the loss of hearing of both ears or the organic loss of 
speech, shall be deemed total permanent disability for insur- 
ance purposes. 
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PROVIDES FOR DEPENDENTS 

Section 8 grants authority to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to pay to the dependents of an incompetent veteran 
receiving compensation under title III of the act of March 
28, 1934 (Public, No. 141, 73d Cong.), who disappears, the 
amount of compensation payable to dependents of deceased 
veterans who die from war service connected disabilities, ex- 
cept that payment shall not exceed the amount of compensa- 
tion payable at the time of the veteran’s disappearance. A 
similar provision already exists with reference to benefits 
payable under veterans’ regulations promulgated pursuant to 
Public, No. 2, Seventy-third Congress. 

Section 9 makes the penal and forfeiture provisions relating 
to pensions and compensation contained in Public, No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, applicable to claims for compensa- 
tion under Public, No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, as 
amended by Public, No. 844, Seventy-fourth Congress, and 
this act. 

Public, No. 338, August 23, 1937, extends further time for 
naturalization to alien veterans of the World War under the 
act approved May 25, 1932 (47 Stat. 165), and also extends 
the same privileges to certain veterans of countries allied 
with the United States during the World War. 

Public, No. 354, August 25, 1937, Third Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, fiscal year 1937, appropriated $6,713.25 for pay- 
ment of judgments and authorized claims affecting the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

INCREASES INDIAN-WAR BENEFITS 

Public, No. 355, August 25, 1937, granting pensions and in- 
creases of pensions to certain soldiers who served in the In- 
dian Wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other purposes, pro- 
vides increased pensions for Indian war veterans so that a 
veteran aged 62 will receive $25 per month in place of the 
prior rate of $20; aged 68, $35 in place of the prior rate of 
$30; aged 72, $45 in place of the prior rate of $40; aged 75, 
$55 in place of the prior rate of $50. The measure provides 
an increase from $20 to $55 per month for disability in place 
of $20 to $50 authorized under prior law. There is also pro- 
vided a pension of $72 per month for Indian war veterans 
who are now or may hereafter become, on account of age or 
physical or mental disability, helpless or blind, or so nearly 
helpless or blind as to require the regular aid and attendance 
of another person. It also contains a limitation that an 
amount in excess of $50 per month shall not be paid to any 
person under the provisions of the measure while an inmate 
of the United States’ Soldiers Home or of any national or 
State soldiers’ home. 

PROTECTS PEACETIME CLAIMS 

Public, No. 357, August 25, 1937, to afford protection of pen- 
sion benefits to peacetime veterans placed on the pension 
rolls after March 19, 1933, and for other purposes, cancels 
paragraph X of Veterans Regulation No. 10, as amended. 
That paragraph contained restrictive provisions as to the pay- 
ment of pensions to a person holding an office or position, ap- 
pointive or elective, under the United States Government, or 
the municipal government of the District of Columbia, or 
under any corporation, the majority of stock of which is 
owned by the United States. This act has the effect of elim- 
inating what may be considered a discrimination which ex- 
isted in favor of veterans on the rolls on March 19, 1933, 
against members of the Regular Establishment placed on the 
rolls originally under the veterans regulations promulgated 
by the President pursuant to Public, No. 2, Seventy-third 
Congress, March 20, 1933. The paragraph had become almost 
inoperable as a result of legislation enacted by the Congress 
subsequent to March 20, 1933. 

- Public, No. 434, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1938, provides— 

That the Attorney General of the United States is hereby author- 


ized to agree to a judgment to be rendered by the presiding judge 
of the United States court having jurisdiction of the case, pursuant 


to compromise approved by the Attorney General upon the recom- 
mendation of the United States attorney charged with the defense, 
upon such terms and for sums within the amount claimed to be 
payable, in any suit brought under the provisions of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, on a contract of yearly, renewable 
term insurance which may be now pending or hereafter may be 


filed, and the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make payments in accordance with any such 
judgment: Provided, That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the 
accounts of disbursing officers of the Veterans’ Administration for 
all payments of insurance made in accordance with any such judg- 
ment: Provided further, That all such judgments shall constitute 
final settlement of the claim and no appeal therefrom shall be 
authorized. 

Public, No. 440, March 5, 1938, First Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, fiscal year 1938, carried certain minor items under 
judgments in authorized claims affecting the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Public, No. 494, April 26, 1938, “An act to authorize the 
transfer of certain military reservations to other agencies of 
the Government and to the people of Puerto Rico, and for 
other purposes,” provides for the transfer from the War De- 
partment to the Veterans’ Administration of 23 acres of the 
Fort Miley (Calif.) Military Reservation. 

Public, No. 510, May 13, 1938, established the 11th day of 
November in each year as a legal holiday and to be known as 
Armistice Day. 

Public, No. 514, May 13, 1938, has two general purposes, viz, 
to liberalize the provisions of Public, No. 484, Seventy-third 
Congress, June 28, 1934, as amended, and to prescribe a 
definition of the term “widow of a World War veteran.” 

LIBERALIZES WIDOW’S PENSIONS 

Section 1 amends section 1 of Public, No. 484, as amended, 
so as to reduce the requisite degree of service-connected dis- 
ability from 20 percent to 10 percent and to remove the limi- 
tation which bars payment of compensation to a widow unless 
a child was born of her marriage to the veteran. 

Section 2 amends section 4 of Public, No, 484, by changing 
the degree of disability from 20 percent or more to 10 percent 
or more to conform with the amendment contained in sec- 
tion 1 of the act. The time requirement as to filing proof of 
degree of disability and evidence as to service connection is 
also eliminated. These sections pertain to payment of death 
compensation to widows and children where at the time of 
death of a World War veteran from a non-service-connected 
cause he was in receipt of compensation, pension, or retired 
pay for a service-connected disability of the required degree. 

Section 3, which incorporates the second general purpose 
of the act, provides that for the purpose of payment of com- 
pensation under the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, the term “widow of a World War veteran” 
shall mean a woman who was married prior to the date of 
enactment of the act to the person who served. This section 
contains the following provisions of the prior law, section 4 
of Public, No. 304, Seventy-fifth Congress, August 16, 1937: 
(1) Provisions governing proof of marriage, except that the 
law of the place where the ceremony was performed at the 
time thereof will no longer be for application; (2) the require- 
ment, as to the widow of continuous cohabitation with the 
person who served from date of marriage to date of death, 
except where there was a separation which was due to the 
misconduct of, or procured by, the person who served, with- 
out the fault of the widow; and (3) denial of compensation 
to a widow who has remarried either once or more than once, 
and where compensation is properly discontinued by reason 
of remarriage it shall not thereafter be recommenced. 

Section 4 repeals sections 1 and 4 of Public, No. 304, Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress. The repeal of section 1, Public, No. 
304, was indicated in view of the liberalized provisions of 
section 1 of the act. The repeal of section 4 of Public, No. 
304, effected uniformity with respect to the definition of the 
term “widow of a World War veteran” by eliminating the 
provision permitting payment of benefits to widows who 
married the veteran after July 3, 1931, where a child was 
born of that marriage. This principle pertaining to the 
birth of a child, as enacted in Public, No. 304, was an inno- 
vation in the laws granting benefits to widows of veterans. 
Its presence in the act of August 16, 1937, although a liber- 
alization at that time because of the then fixed 1931 mar- 
riage date, was demonstrated to be a rule of exclusion as to 
other cases considered equally meritorious. The act extends 
the marriage date to May 13, 1938, for all World War cases. 
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TO IMPROVE FACILITIES 

Public, No. 534, May 23, 1938, Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1939, provided a total appropriation for the 
Veterans’ Administration of $547,917,500. This appropria- 
tion is made of the following items: $93,000,000 for various 
administrative expenses, including repairs, alterations or im- 
provement of existing facilities; $112,500 for printing and 
binding; $410,000,000 for compensation, pensions, gratuities, 
and allowances, including emergency officers’ retirement pay 
and annuities; $40,055,000 for military and naval insurance; 
$250,000 for adjusted service and dependent pay; $4,500,000 
for construction of hospital and domiciliary facilities. 

Section 5 of this act provides as follows: 

Sec. 5. No part of any appropriation contained in this act or 
authorized hereby to be expended shall be used to pay the com- 
pensation of any officer or employee of the Government of the 
United States, or of any agency the majority of the stock of which 
is owned by the Government of the United States, whose post of 
duty is in continental United States unless such person is a citi- 
zen of the United States, or a person in the service of the United 
States on the date of the approval of this act who being eligible 
for citizenship has filed a declaration of intention to become a 
citizen or who owes allegiance to the United States. 

SPANISH WAR VETERANS INCREASED 

Public, No. 541, May 24, 1938, provides for increase of 
service pension to soldiers, sailors, and nurses of Spanish 
War to $60 when 65 years of age and $100 per month where 
helpless or blind, requiring regular aid and attendance. 
Pertains only to cases with 90 days’ service or, if less than 
90 days, where discharged for disability incurred in line of 
duty. 

According to the provisions of Public, 541, Seventy-fifth 
Congress—H. R. 5030—it is necessary for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, Philippine Insurrection, and Boxer 
Rebellion to file claim for benefits thereunder on or after 
the date of enactment of the law in such form as may be 
prescribed by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. Form 
526, as revised March 1938, has been prescribed as the form 
to be used in those instances where the veterans have not 
already filed formal applications for service pension and are 
not now receiving benefits. In the instances where this 
form is necessary, the veterans may omit answers to ques- 
tions 6, 7 (a), 7 (c), and 8 of the form, as these questions 
are not germane to the determination of their entitlement 
under the new law. 

Where the veterans have filed formal applications for 
service pensions and are now receiving benefits, which will 
be the facts in the majority of instances, it will not be neces- 
sary for them to file formal applications for the increased 
rates of pension provided by Public, 541, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, and any requests in writing signed by the veterans 
or in their behalf, signifying an intention to apply for in- 
creased pension, will suffice as valid claims. 

If the veteran desires to file a claim for the rate for aid 
and attendance provided by Public, 541, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, it will be necessary for him to accompany his claim 
with the statement of his attending physician, describing 
his present physical condition, or, if such a statement is 
not available, the statements of two disinterested parties 
familiar with the facts, describing from their observation his 
physical condition. 


Activities of the Federal Government in Western 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, everyone is interested in the 
activities of the various bureaus and agencies making up 
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the Federal Government, but very few people are familiar 
with the accomplishments of these agencies as they affect 
their own particular community. The Federal Government 
plays a dominant role today in all community matters when 
so many public schools and civic improvement projects are 
made possible through the aid of Federal funds, Taxes are 
paid by the average citizen rather grudgingly and gov- 
ernment is undoubtedly the poorest of all salesmen. How- 
ever, the capital investment we maintain in our Government 
does pay dividends, and the money spent in public improve- 
ment provides for community growth, expansion, and the 
strengthening of real property values. 

The current work of the Government Departments as it 
affects New York State and the county of Erie, a part of 
which comprises my congressional district, is reviewed here, 
and I believe the dividends are obvious. 

RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENT WORK 

As a member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House I have endeavored to keep in close touch with all 
activities of the Army engineers in connection with river 
and harbor work in the vicinity of Buffalo. Maintenance 
operations at Buffalo Harbor, carried out by Government 
plant and by contract in the restoration of the 21-foot depth 
in the outer harbor, and in the Buffalo River and Buffalo 
Ship Canal, during the last fiscal year, amounted to $119,216, 
of which $40,000 was from contributed funds. The Black 
Rock Lock and the Ferry Street Bridge were operated and 
maintained during the fiscal year 1936-37 at a cost of $65,449. 
With emergency relief funds contract operations were in 
progress in enlargement of the channel, the cost thereof 
during the year amounting to $1,409,378, and was completed 
July 8, 1937. In addition, maintenance operations in the 
Niagara River and Government plant amounted to $4,924. 
The pending War Department Civil Appropriation Act, 
which carries funds for prosecution of river and harbor 
work during the fiscal year 1939, will permit the under- 
taking of new work in Buffalo Harbor to deepen the south 
end of the harbor to 23 feet. The total contemplated cost of 
maintenance on the Buffalo Harbor, Black Rock Channel, 
and Tonawanda Harbor, and Niagara River, for the fiscal 
year 1939 is estimated at $218,000. 

GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS FOR AIRPLANES AND PARTS PLACED IN BUFFALO 

Contracts for airplanes and parts placed with firms in 
Buffalo by the Federal Government during the period be- 
ginning May 29, 1937, and ending May 26, 1938, amounted 
to $2,378,558.98. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Vocational education programs in the Forty-first Congres- 
sional District include three fields—agriculture, trade and 
industry, and home economics. Federal participation in 
agriculture education at Alden High School amounted to 
$698.57 and at the Akron High School to $345. Trade and in- 
dustry vocational education benefits amounted to $57,616.01. 
This included Federal participation in part-time trade exten- 
sion and trade preparatory classes at Burgard, Peckham, 
Seneca, and technical vocational education high schocls, 
amounting to $5,359.75, and part-time general continuation 
classes, both at the boys and girls continuation schools, 
amounting to $6,384.12. It includes also all-day classes at 
the boys’ vocational school, Burgard Vocational, Emerson 
Vocational, Girls’ Vocational, McKinley Vocational, and 
Seneca Vocational High Schools, amounting to $45,872.14. 
Federal contributions in home economics vocational evening 
classes, amounting to $2,069. In addition, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Vocational Education participated in the mainte- 
nance of teacher training in Buffalo schools, contributing 
$9,889.26. 

VETERANS’ BENEFITS 

As of April 30, 1938, there were 8,625 World War veterans 
having service-connected disabilities, 1,101 with non-service- 
connected disabilities, and 170 Regular Establishment vet- 
erans who were formerly classified as World War, receiving 
compensation or pension benefits through the Batavia, N. Y., 
regional office, the majority of whom are residents of Erie 
County. 
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LABOR CONCILIATION WORK 

During the first 10 months of the fiscal year 1937-38 the 
conciliation service of the Department of Labor handled and 
disposed of 37 labor disputes in varied industries in Buffalo 
involving 31,851 workers. 

HIGHWAY AND GRADE-CROSSING PROJECTS, ERIE COUNTY 

Highway and grade-clossing projects in Erie County pro- 
grammed by the Federal Government since July 1, 1933, as of 
April 30, 1938, amount to an estimated total cost of $6,349,184, 
of which $5,259,434 is federally contributed. These include 
plans approved for projects not yet under construction and 
projects programmed for which plans are not yet approved, 
in addition to projects already completed and those under 
construction. Included in this list are the Walden-Harlem 
grade crossing at Cheektowaga and the Transit Road grade 
crossing at Depew. 

COLLECTIONS OF TAXES 

Receipts from income taxes in the Buffalo area amounted 
to $32,365,744.22 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, 
$17,219,788.70 of this amount collected from corporations 
and $15,145,955.52 from individuals. Excess-profits taxes 
amounted to $415,055.66. Unjust enrichment taxes under 
title 111 of the revenue act brought $42,072.46 in collections 
in Buffalo and Erie County, while taxes on capital stock 
amounted to $2,155,654.02. Other taxes collected were estate 
levies on transfer of estates of decedents in the amount of 
$2,915,706.29, and in gift taxes representing transfers of prop- 
erty by gift amounting to $261,867.35. The total collections 
from these specified sources amounted to $38,116,050. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

Research work conducted by the Bureau of Standards 
under the Department of Commerce has aided industry in 
the Buffalo area. Research on plastics, rayon, leather, and 
the metals and alloys is of particular importance to firms in 
Buffalo. It is also believed that the aviation industry has or 
will benefit very materially from studies which this Bureau 
is carrying out on aircraft materials, Tests have been con- 
ducted during the past year on various articles and products 
for the New York Department of Hospitalization, the State 
department of public works, the University of Buffalo, and 
various private firms, including the Buffalo Bolt Co., the 
Spencer Lens Co., the National Aniline & Chemical Co., the 
Buffalo-Niagara Electric Corporation, the Marlin-Rockwell 
Corporation, and others. At the request of the city officials, 
the Bureau reviewed in detail the proposed building code for 
Buffalo and made certain suggestions so as to bring it in 
harmony with the best current practice. The Bureau has 
-cooperated with a number of Buffalo manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and consumers in bringing about agreements on satisfac- 
tory standards of quality which are then published by the 
Bureau for the benefit of all concerned. An important duty 
of the Bureau is the testing of weighing and measuring de- 
vices, electrical instruments, thermometers, and so forth. 
Simplified practice recommendations have been adopted cov- 
ering various articles and products, in which numerous Buf- 
falo firms and hospitals have cooperated. Tests and investi- 
gations which have been conducted have been of direct or 
indirect benefit to many individuals, firms, and public officials 
in the county. 

CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 

At the present time it is estimated that between 300 and 
400 boys from the Forty-first Congressional District are en- 
rolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps, with new enroll- 
ments to take place July 1. 

HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 

Four thousand nine hundred and seventy-one loans were 
refinanced in Erie County by the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, amounting to $18,805,813, as of April 30, 1938. The 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board has approved the acceptance 
of an application for the federalization of one Federal savings 
and loan association in Buffalo and approval has been given 
for the insurance of three State chartered associations. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 

Modernization and repair notes accepted by the F. H. A. 

for insurance in Erie County number 6,068 and amount to 
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$2,533,645.99. Mortgages accepted for insurance—new-home 
buying and new-home construction—number 808 and amount 
to $3,968,465. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WORKS 

For non-Federal projects in the Forty-first Congressional 
District the P. W. A. has allotted $13,362,560, consisting of 
$8,624,283 in grants, and $4,738,277 in interest-bearing loans 
for 14 projects, estimated to cost $20,680,908. Of the 14 proj- 
ects, 11 projects, estimated to cost $4,810,808, have been com- 
pleted, and the remaining 3 projects, estimated to cost 
$15,870,000, are under construction. For Federal projects the 
Public Works Administration has made grants of $5,038,369 
for 21 projects, all but one of which have been completed. 
In addition to the projects mentioned above the P. W. A. 
allotted $4,755,000 for construction of the Kenfield housing 
project in Erie County, which has since been transferred to 
the United States Housing Authority. 

Non-Federal projects already completed include school ad- 
ditions at Akron, Alden, Clarence, Eggertsville, and Snyder, 
with two at Buffalo, a storm sewer, also a police station and 
Office building in Buffalo, and a creek-improvement project 
in the village of Sloan. Non-Federal projects under construc- 
tion include the large sewer project in the city of Buffalo, 
2 aN jail building in Buffalo, and a school at Clarence 

nter. 

Federal projects already completed for which the Govern- 
ment pays the entire cost number 20 and amount to $4,876,- 
769. Buildings in this category were constructed in Erie 
County and Buffalo, including Buffalo Harbor and the 
Niagara River. Projects include buildings for radio facili- 
ties, depot addition for the Lighthouse Service, and the 
marine hospital, in addition to expenditures for aircraft, 
aircraft-plant improvement, launchway repair, highways, 
protective piers, and so forth. Under construction at pres- 
ent is a building for seaplanes and equipment for the Coast 
Guard Service. 

It is estimated that the monthly employment for these 
projects amounted to 2,141 workers on Federal projects and 
4,551 workers on non-Federal projects. 

WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 

Expenditures from Federal funds for projects operated by 
the Works Progress Administration in Erie County amounted 
to $35,717,052 through March 31, 1938. These projects in- 
clude remodeling of the Broadway Auditorium, erection of 
the stadium, grading and expansion of the Buffalo Airport, 
redecorating public-school buildings, and construction of a 
number of swimming pools and recreational grounds, resur- 
facing highways and laying of lateral sewers throughout the 
Forty-first Congressional District. Employment amounted 
to 15,000 workers during peak periods. 

NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 

During the period from July 1, 1936, to May 1, 1938, the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury Department allotted 
$718,812.47 for the new Buffalo courthouse. In addition, 
repairs to the Buffalo customhouse were made at a cost of 
$827.76, and the Buffalo Marine Hospital was remodeled at 
a cost of $6,476.41. The Buffalo Post Office Building was 
extended, remodeled, and repaired, with expenditures for 
this work amounting to $90,911.25. The Department has 
also purchased a site for the new Lancaster post office and 
allotted funds for a new building to cost some $80,000. 
While an allotment has been made for the new post-office 
building in Depew, no actual funds have been expended to 
date. Construction is expected to start in the next few 
weeks. 

The Federal Government is now leasing in Erie County, 
for temporary and permanent agencies, including the Post 
Office Department, 304,388 square feet at an annual rental 
of $159,912.37. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS—BUFFALO AREA 


Activities of the Bureau of Customs in the Buffalo area 
during the year 1937 include information concerning the total 
value of exports through the Buffalo district, which aggre- 
gated $105,365,133, while imports were valued at $95,863,448, 
on which $11,159,133 was collected as duties. 
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FOREIGN TRADE AS IT AFFECTS BUFFALO AND ADJACENT TERRITORY 

Foreign trade is an important factor in the economic life 
of Buffalo and the adjacent territory. The following figures 
of the United States Tariff Commission give some indication 
of the volume of that business, although they probably under- 
estimate the value of exports, some of which are shipped via 
the New York State Barge Canal, and are recorded as exports 
from New York City. 


Since 1932 foreign trade at Buffalo has increased, and in 
1937 amounted to twice the value of such trade in 1932. 
This rise may be attributed in part to the improvement in 
economic conditions during that period and in part to the 
trade-agreements program which has been instrumental in 
stimulating the foreign trade of the United States, Impor- 
tant concessions in foreign countries have been secured 
through this program for agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts of the United States. Increased foreign trade operates 
to stimulate business in the port of Buffalo and to create 
additional employment for those engaged in the handling, 
storage, and transportation of export and import com- 
modities. 

UNITED STATES GUARDS BUFFALO'S FOOD STANDARDS 

Enforcement of the Food and Drug Act and other acts 
coming under the Food and Drug Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has resulted in safeguarding the food 
and drugs manufactured in Buffalo and Erie County and 
those articles imported for consumption and use in that 
territory. A complaint made by a citizen of Buffalo to the 
Buffalo station of the Food and Drug Administration during 
the past year resulted in the embargo of some 2,000 cases of 
chili sauce manufactured by a New Jersey manufacturer and 
the recall of outstanding shipments of the product made by 
this manufacturer. A jar of the chili sauce purchased by 
the Buffalo complainant was found to contain small pieces 
of metal in the nature of filings or borings. 

This department prevented illness and death in the Buffalo 
territory by the seizure of every bottle of so-called elixir of 
sulphanilamide within the territory of the Buffalo station, 
manufactured and distributed by a southern pharmaceutical 
house, which had resulted in widespread cases of poisoning, 
including 93 deaths in other parts of the country. Bottles 
shipped into Buffalo were seized before a single dose had 
been used. 

The activities of this department resulted in some 150 
seizures during this past year in the Buffalo station of food 
and drug products which were found to be unfit for con- 
sumption or use. 

SLUM CLEARANCE 

The United States Housing Authority has recently allotted 
to the city of Buffalo $3,643,000 for low-rent housing and 
slum clearance. A project will be erected on the site known 
as Lakeview, embracing 20.5 acres bounded by Jersey Street 
on the north, Hudson Street on the south, Lakeview and 
Trenton Avenues on the east, and Erie Canal on the west, 
in the Forty-first Congressional District. The project will 
contain 696 dwelling units, and the rents will average about 
$3.75 per room per month. On the site at present are 48 
one-family houses, all of which are judged to be substandard. 
These structures will be razed, along with about 650 slum 
dwellings in other parts of the city, to meet the equivalent 
demolition provisions of the Wagner-Steagall Housing Act. 

Additional appropriations for slum clearance just made will 
probably result in two other projects for Buffalo. Proposed 
plans call for a $1,300,000 project in the Negro district. 

BANK DEPOSITS INSURED 

In the city of Buffalo there are seven banks insured by the 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation with deposits as of 
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December 31, 1937, of $310,000,000. For Erie County as a 
whole, including the city of Buffalo, there are 28 of these 
insured banks with deposits as of December 31, 1937, aggre- 
gating $344,000,000. For the country as a whole, more than 
98 percent of all depositors are fully protected by insurance, 
and 43 percent of all deposits are insured. These figures are 
fairly representative of Erie County, although the percent 
of insured deposits would be somewhat higher. 

G-MEN MAINTAIN OFFICE IN BUFFALO FOR PROTECTION OF WESTERN 

NEW YORK CITIZENS 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation maintains a field 
office in Buffalo, operating under 100 Federal statutes, in- 
cluding the Federal Kidnaping Act, the Extortion Act, the 
National Bank Robbery Act, the White Slave Traffic Act, the 
National Motor Vehicle Theft Act, crimes on Government res- 
ervations, bankruptcy frauds, theft from interstate shipment, 
and others. 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION LOANS 

Twenty-one borrowers received loans from the R. F. C. 
in the city of Buffalo, amounting to $17,384,651.58, and 12 
borrowers in the county of Erie outside of Buffalo received 
loans amounting to $2,311,773.50 during the period from 
February 2, 1932, to March 31, 1938. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS ACTIVITIES 

The Buffalo chapter of the American Red Cross embraces 
a population of 783,664. The chapter functions under a 
board of directors with an executive secretary and 15 paid 
workers on the staff. Its program consists of home service, 
civilian home service, public health nursing, home hygiene, 
first aid and lifesaving, Junior Red Cross, Braille, hospital 
service, motor corps, production, disaster, preparedness, first 
aid on the highway, and home and farm accident prevention. 
Contributions in the Buffalo area to national disaster relief 
funds covered $69,394.55 in 1936 for spring floods and 
$215,210.21 for the Ohio flood of 1937. One hundred and 
seventy-three lifesaving certificates were issued during the 
year 1936-37 to Buffalonians by the Red Cross. The Buf- 
falo chapter has an enroliment of 63,731 members. Fifty- 
four thousand seven hundred fifty-six dollars and fifty-five 
cents was expended by the Buffalo chapter during 1936-37 
for local purposes. 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 

During the period from May 1, 1933, through December 
31, 1937, the Federal Land Bank of Springfield, which serves 
the State of New York and the Land Bank Commissioner 
made 530 loans in the amount of $1,167,600 in Erie County, 
N. Y. Of these loans 229, in the amount of $577,800, were 
Federal land-bank loans and 301 in the amount of $589,800 
were Land Bank Commissioner loans. A very large 
proportion of the farm-mortgage loans made by the Fed- 
eral land banks and the Land Bank Commissioner has been 
used to refinance mortgages and short-term loans held by 
commercial banks and insurance companies to pay taxes and 
to pay other miscellaneous types of indebtedness. These 
funds have not only relieved the situation so far as the 
individual farmer was concerned but have served to liquidate 
slow and distressed assets held by creditors and thus in- 
directly to aid business in every part of the county. 

All Federal land bank and land-bank commissioner bor- 
rowers have benefited from the temporary reduction of in- 
terest rates on their loans which Congress provided to assist 
them during the emergency period. Federal land-bank bor- 
rowers through national farm loan associations are now re- 
quired to pay only 3% percent, while borrowers from the 
land-bank commissioner pay 4 percent. 

Through the production credit system established under 
the Farm Credit Act of 1933 the farmers in Erie County 
who have a sound basis for credit have been able to obtain 
short-term loans on a business basis at a rate of 5 percent. 
Loans made by production credit associations are discounted 
by the Federal intermediate credit banks. 

As a part of its emergency aid to agriculture, Congress 
has made funds available for emergency loans to farmers 
for crop production, the purchase of feed for livestock and 
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similar purposes. From January 1, 1933, through December 
31, 1937, 215 loans in the amount of $32,440 have been made 
in Erie County. An additional amount of $4,833 to 34 bor- 
rowers was loaned during 1934 and 1935 from the drought 
relief appropriation. 

In Buffalo 28 Federal credit unions have been chartered 
up to December 31, 1937. On the same date the 26 reporting 
credit unions in Buffalo had a membership of 5,824 and a 
total share balance of $223,922. These credit unions have 
made 7,523 loans to members in the amount of $667,925 from 
organization through December 31, 1937. Of these loans, 
2,629 in the amount of $215,402 were outstanding at the end 
of 1937. 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 

Under the 1937 agricultural conservation program, 996 
applications for payment have been submitted from Erie 
County, while the total expenditures in the county, includ- 
ing local administrative expenses and disbursements to the 
farmers applying for payment for their efforts in conserving 
agricultural resources, for the fiscal year 1937-38, will 
amount to $75,893. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 

Extension work in Erie County is handled by a staff con- 
sisting of a county agent and an assistant, a home-demonstra- 
tion agent and an assistant, and a 4-H club agent. The city 
of Buffalo also employs two urban home-demonstration 
agents who are members of the State extension staff. County 
agents cooperate with the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration in informing farmers about the agricultural con- 
servation program. In this program 1,202 farmers in Erie 
County cooperated, representing about 150,000 acres. In 
home-demonstration work the agents report work was con- 
ducted in 35 communities in cooperation with the Erie County 
Home Bureau, with 1,546 women affiliated. The agents and 
volunteer local leaders assisted in emergency work during 
the flood in the village of Lancaster in June 1937, providing 
temporary food supplies for 300 flood refugees and assisting 
a number of families in the renovation of homes and fur- 
nishings after the flood. In the work with boys and girls, 
known as 4-H club work, 456 boys and 325 girls were enrolled 
in 1937. The total value of the farm, garden, and other 
products produced by 4-H club members in their projects 
was estimated at about $21,000. 


Philip A. Goodwin 7 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP A. GOODWIN, 
late a Representative from the State of New York 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, may I at this time pay my 
modest tribute to our late beloved colleague, PHILIP A. GOOD- 
win. It was my privilege to become well acquainted with 
Mr. Goopwix early in his congressional career. We served 
together as members of the Committee on Agriculture dur- 
ing all of his congressional service. Mr. GOODWIN also served 
as a member of the Committees on the Post Office and Post 
Roads and Expenditures in the Executive Departments. All 
of these are busy committees and on all of them Mr. Goon- 
Win rendered conspicuous and distinguished service. He 

brought to Congress long years of experience as an able and 
successful businessman. In his study and consideration of 
legislation he gave it the same careful consideration that he 
gave to business problems. He believed in getting at the 
bottom of things. He was thorough and conscientious in 
everything he undertook. 
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PuiLip GoopWIN was a man whose stature grew on ac- 
quaintance. He represented the best type of American cit- 
izenship. He was modest and kindly, frank and open in all 
his dealings. I felt for him a real affection. We need more 
men like him in Congress and his death is a distinct loss to 
the Nation. 


William P. Connery, Jr. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WLAN P. 
8 Jr., late a Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to permission here- 
tofore granted I desire to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
by placing therein a memorial tribute of Senator Henry 
CasoT Lope, Jr., to our lamented colleague, Hon. WILLIAM 
P. Connery, Jr.: 


I desire to pay a very inadequate tribute to the memory of my 
friend, Representative Connery. His death gives me a keen sense 
of personal loss. I had known him since I was a boy, and for 
many years was a constituent of his. He was a tireless worker, 
a most effective debater, and held a position of immense influence 
in Congress. He served his country in war and in peace. He 
had a keen wit and a warmth of personality which endeared him 
to all who knew him. I am much saddened at his passing. 

Henry CAnor Lopaz, Jr, 


Joseph T. Robinson 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JoserH T. ROBIN- 
sor, late a Senator from the State of Arkansas 


Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, the voice and activities of 
Senator Josep T. ROBINSON, of Arkansas, have been stilled, 
but the effect and results of his efforts remain with us yet. 
His work is finished, and his record complete, but his name 
and fame will linger and be cherished for ages to come. 

It was my good fortune to know the Senator fairly inti- 
mately for a quarter of a century. Like other great leaders 
from my State, he sprang from the soil. Near where I 
stand, and just below us in the Hall, is the statue of another 
Arkansan, Hon. James P, Clarke, who for a long time was 
President pro tempore and leader of the Senate. Only a 
few feet from here is the place in this Capitol where Hon. 
Augustus H. Garland, another great Arkansan, suddenly fell 
and passed away while arguing a case before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He was Attorney General of 
the Nation under President Cleveland. It was within a short 
distance of the Capitol, and within range of the human voice, 
where the one about whom I now speak likewise unexpect- 
edly passed away. 

Senator Rosrnson was born and reared in the little city 
of Lonoke, 24 miles east of Little Rock, Ark., near the center 
of my State. It was at a place where the plains and prairies 
meet the hills, woodlands, and the mountains, the people 
meet, commingle, and know each other on a common plane, 
where game was plentiful, clear streams alive with bream, 
bass, and jackfish, and the field larks, doves, bobwhite, robins, 
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and mockingbirds sang and played in the fields. There it 
was he grew to be strong, sturdy, self-reliant, and acquired a 
vision for great public service to his people, State, and Nation. 

Upon reaching his majority, he was elected a member of the 
general assembly of the State. Then he was elected a delegate 
to the Democratic national convention, and at the age of 30, in 
1902, was elected a Member of Congress. Here in this House 
for 10 years the tread of his foot and the sound of his voice 
were heard. The records bear testimony of his active partici- 
pation in all proceedings of consequence. In February 1913 
he was elected Governor of Arkansas, and, within 2 weeks 
thereafter, was elected by the legislature a Member of the 
Senate, and took his seat at the other end of the Capitol 
March 4, 1913. The Senator was selected as one of the dele- 
gates and attended a naval conference in London. The re- 
sult of that conference was the London Naval Treaty of 1930. 
He was also in 1928 nominated by his party and made the 
race for Vice President of the United States. At the time of 
his death, he had just entered upon his fifth term in the 
Senate. For more than a third of a century, during some of 
the most trying times of the Nation’s history, he spent the 
best years of his life within these walls working for and 
serving his people and the country to the best of his ability. 

On the early morn of the day prior to his passing, I met him 
in the park just to the east of here between the Capitol and 
the Supreme Court Building. He was on his way, at that early 
hour, to his office, and appeared to be in thoughtful medita- 
tion as he walked along. After mutual greetings and a 
short conversation, the Senator proceeded slowly toward the 
Capitol, and this was the last time I saw him in life. Early 
the next morning the radio announced his sudden death. 
The people of our State as well as of the Nation were greatly 
shocked, and a pall settled over Washington. A great leader 
with great prestige and influence was suddenly removed 
from our midst, leaving many of us with a feeling of helpless- 
ness and greatly increased responsibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator Roprnson was a great orator but did 
not essay to employ this accomplishment to obtain results. 
He sought facts, analyzed and applied facts, deduced prin- 
ciples, and upon these anchored his efforts, conclusion, and 
Judgment. He was possessed of great common sense, a fine 
intelligence, affable manner, and a keen sense of honor, 
ethics, and responsibility. He had the personality and ability 
of a born leader, and was vigorous, honest, courageous, 
patriotic, and high-minded in everything that engaged his 
attention. He built a monument of love and affection in 
the hearts of his countrymen, marking a career of great, 
distinguished, and outstanding service. In him was placed 
the confidence of the people and of his associates because 
of the high standard of ethics and public service that always 
actuated him. Reliance could be had upon the soundness 
of his judgment and decision upon any matter affecting the 
public or general welfare. He was not given to compromise 
of his convictions upon any public question but was con- 
siderate always of the opinions of others. 

The Senator did not seek the material things of life for 
himself. He accumulated little of the goods we call worldly, 
although his ability, talents, and prestige, if applied in that 
direction, without doubt, would have brought him great 
financial reward. 

I was profoundly impressed and shall never forget the 
tribute to him paid while his body lay in state in the Sen- 
ate. There came the President and Vice President to pay 
their respects to the memory and the mortal remains of the 
Senator. Likewise, came members of the Cabinet, diplomatic 
corps of other nations, Supreme Court, the colleagues of the 
Senator, the House of Representatives in a body, and many 
other high officials of the Government. 

The galleries of the Senate were filled to overflowing with 
other friends. The funeral train bearing his body carried 
more than 80 of his colleagues and Members of the House to 
Little Rock to attend the obsequies, and thereby further 
showed the very high esteem and regard in which the Sen- 
ator was held. Many thousands of his friends from all parts 
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of our State came to view his body in the State capitol, to 
attend the last sad rites at the church and the grave. 

As his body was slowly lowered into the tomb and con- 
signed forever to mother earth, as dust to dust, we had the 
consolation to know his spirit, the memory and example of 
his life live on and that “dust thou art to dust returneth was 
not spoken of the soul.” 

There was exemplified in the life of Senator Ronixsox the 
admonition contained in that beautiful verse of Thanatopsis: 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


Philip Arnold Goodwin 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP A. GOODWIN, 
late a Representative from the State of New York 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am honored in having the 
privilege of paying tribute to PHILIP ARNOLD Goopwiy, late a 
Representative of the State of New York, one of the finest 
characters and most lovable men I have met during my sery- 
ices here. Our late colleague had a long, honorable career 
in the banking and business field, where he built up a reputa- 
tion for integrity and fair dealing. He was typical of the 
men who made America great in an economic way, and this 
experience in the business world especially equipped him for 
his legislative duties. 

Mr. Goopwin’s service in the House was at once patriotic, 
attentive, and able. His personal character was charming, 
and he was especially considerate of the rights of others, 
He was particularly loved by the members of the New York 
delegation with whom he was most closely affiliated. 

The House mourns his passing and extends to his devoted 
and affectionate wife sincere and earnest sympathy upon the 
passing of this loved one. The Members of the House feel 
a deep personal loss in his absence, and wish that he might 
have been spared to us and our country for many years longer. 


H. R. 10871—A Bill to Include Employees of the 
Federal Government Under the Social Security 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 10871, to remove the exemption of the Federal 
Government and its employees from the terms of the Social 
Security Act. The bill would bring under the Social Se- 
curity Act employees of all Federal departments, of agencies 
owned by the United States, and of member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

THE UNITED STATES WOULD PAY SAME TAXES AS PRIVATE EMPLOYERS 

Under the terms of the bill the United States would con- 
tribute to the social-security fund, for its employees, the same 
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amounts as are now required of private employers. And all 

employees of the Government would have the same benefits, 

at least, as now accrue to employees of private employers. 
PROBLEM OF PRESENT RETIREMENT LAWS MET 


The fact that some Government employees are now cov- 
ered by retirement laws, while others are not, presents, of 
course, a problem. But it is not an insurmountable one, 
and all Government workers now covered by retirement sys- 
tems are completely protected in their present rights by the 
terms of the bill. 

This is accomplished in the following way: Payments by 
Government employees into presently existing retirement 
funds will be reduced by the amount of the income (pay roll) 
taxes which they will be required to pay under the Social 
Security Act. If the payments now being made by Govern- 
ment workers into their retirement funds are more than 
their regular income taxes under the Social Security Act, 
then they continue to pay the same amount as now. If, on 
the other hand, payments to the retirement fund are now 
less than Social Security taxes would be on a given employee’s 
salary, then he will pay the regular amount of Social Security 
income tax. On the other hand, no Government employee 
will receive less under the terms of this bill than he now 
receives if he is covered by retirement legislation. And in 
many cases he will receive more. For he will receive either 
what he is entitled to under the terms of the Social Security 
Act or else the amount to which he is entitled under present 
retirement legislation—whichever is the greater. 


PROTECTION FOR GOVERNMENT WORKERS NOT NOW COVERED BY RETIRE- 
MENT LEGISLATION 


Most important of all—and this, of course, is the real 


purpose of the bill—those Government employees not now 
covered by any retirement legislation at all will have the 
regular protection of the Social Security Act. 

LAST ARGUMENT FOR DISCRIMINATION ON ACCOUNT OF AGE IS ANSWERED 

I say this is most important because it answers the only 
valid defense I have ever heard of the practice of many 
Government departments and our civil-service system of 
denying opportunity for Government employment to men 
and women of 45 or 50 years of age and over. It has been 
said that if these people were employed they would soon 
reach the retirement age, with no provision made for them. 
Under my bill, however, they would have at least the pro- 
tection of the Social Security Act, and this should make it 
entirely possible and reasonable to pass some such bill as 
H. R. 9782 which I have introduced and which would re- 
move all discrimination on account of age so far as Govern- 
ment employment is concerned. 

This is most important right now, because industry does 
so discriminate against older people, even when they are 
quite as capable and quite as willing and obviously more 
experienced than younger ones. 

OTHER STEPS NEEDED 

I have offered this bill for the reasons given. I hope it 
will receive sympathetic support from both the Social Se- 
curity Board and the Ways and Means Committee. Obvi- 
ously it will not be considered at this Congress. I hope it 
may be early in the next one. 

But I do not want to be understood as feeling that this 
is the only thing we need to do with regard to social 
security. 

Eventually, America must have a general Federal system 
of old-age pensions and the Social Security Act must be 
broadened to include those groups now excluded from its 
provisions and protection. In my opinion, also, pay-roll 
taxes cannot be expected to carry the whole burden of 
financing the system. 

All this will take money. It will require the levying of 
taxes. If the people of the Nation want these things, I 
believe they will be willing to pay those taxes—provided they 
know the money is being spent to give security in old age, 
and against other problems of life, to themselves and other 
people. 
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The all-important thing is that before another 12 months 
have passed this job of perfecting and completing the Social 
Security Act must be done. 


Memorial Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


MEMORIAL DAY SPEECH OF HON. JAMES M. MEAD, MAY 30, 
1938 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech de- 
livered by me on May 30, 1938: 


This audience is one of thousands of similar groups assembled 
today to pay respect to America’s honored and heroic dead. We 
bow in reverent tribute this morning to the millions of men who 
have borne arms in the defense of our flag. We honor the men 
and the women whose courage and patriotism prompted the 
sacrifices they made that this might be an independent, united, 
and democratic nation. They offered their lives that those who 
followed after them might lead more peaceful, happier lives. 
Living and dead, we offer to these unselfish martyrs of patriotism, 
our everlasting and heartfelt gratitude. 

We realize today that the progress made by the United States in 
the relatively brief span of 151 years has been achieved through the 
fortitude, the stamina, and the unswerving national devotion of our 
menand women. Strong-hearted, determined, and resourceful men 
pioneered this country in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Persecuted and oppressed in their homeland, they came to this new 
country to make their homes where their lives would be free; they 
accomplished this high purpose in the face of physical hardships 
and sufferings that beggar description. They fought victoriously 
against the ravages of the elements—against the destructive forces 
of Nature. They lived dangerously and courageously that this new 
country might be colonized and developed as a haven of refuge for 
the political and religious unfortunates of their homelands. The 
blood of those early, hardy pioneers later flowed in the veins of 
America’s greatest patriots. They lived and died for the sake of 
liberty; they prevailed over almost insuperable odds for the sake of 
progress; they passed on an invaluable heritage of character, cour- 
age, and accomplishment. 

The devotion to the country they pioneered and the burning 
desire in their hearts for independents and self-government made 
dictation from across the sea an intolerable condition. Thus it was 
that on July 4, 1776, a new people, bound closely together by 
mutual bonds of hope and aspiration, delivered its ultimatum to 
the world in the form of the Declaration of Independence. That 
patriotic challenge meant war against a mother country, but the 
goal was too precious to permit of any compromise. 

The War of the Revolution tested the strength, the unity, and 
the loyalty of a new government. Its result spelled independence 
and self-government for a united people. The United States Con- 
stitution was born and, made sacred by the blood of an army of 
unconquerable patriots, the new nation was on its way. 

Several wars have punctuated our history. While they are sad- 
dening, unfortunate milestones in our national progress, each has 
been a struggle for the preservation of American ideals. Our blessed 
heritage of freedom, of the right to individual security, has been 
held intact through many battles, every one a victory. It is griev- 
ous that the blood of man must be spilled to preserve human rights; 
that nations war upon one another through avarice and ambition; 
that revolution and civil strife instead of the peaceful ballot box 
must sometimes be employed to wipe out internal differences and 
unite an otherwise happy people. 

We honor today the memory of those who fought to preserve 
the Union. A scattering handful from each side of that grim con- 
test still remain with us, but almost all have passed away. At the 
time of the War of the Rebellion the issues were sharply drawn and 
the ravages of that awful bloody conflict threatened to tear asunder 
our national unity. But Time, the great healer and cooler of pas- 
sions, has removed the bitterness and the anguish of that war. But 
our hearts will ever sorrow over the lives that were sacrificed, the 
homes that were destroyed, and the happiness that was wrecked 
because a moral, economic, and national problem could not be 
solved by peaceful means. 

A quarter century ago war clouds gathered over Europe, not 
dissimilarly to today. Although economic in its repercussions, 
the World War was principally caused by the ambitious imperial- 
ism of one man, who thrust the entire civilized world into the 
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The first Stars and Stripes substantially in the present form, 


bloodiest, cruelest maelstrom of hate and gore known to human 
history. Three years of human destruction were viewed with 
horror by the American people. Victory for the aggressor of that 
war threatened the security and well-being of all independent, 
peaceful nations. We tried not to believe that this war might 
undermine the progress of centuries; that democracies were actu- 
ally making their last stand on the face of the earth. Yet the 
conclusion was unescapable. 

We are all familiar with the activities concerned with the 
World War. We know that thousands of American boys—the 
cream of our young manhood—made their last march on the 
battlefields of France. We know that thousands more were per- 
manently injured, mentally wrecked, and economically shattered 
in the service of this Nation. We know that thousands of fam- 
ilies lost their loved ones. We know of the sacrifices made here 
at home—by the Government, private organizations, individuals, 
and industry—that means might be provided to win the war. 
We know of the pestilence and disease, the bombs and barbed 
wire, the tears and heartaches that associated themselves with 
that war. We know of the overfilled hospitals, the space-jammed 
cemeteries, and the indescribable sufferings that accompanied it. 

The work of those who died for this country is finished. We 
cherish their victories; we honor their memories; we dedicate our- 
selyes to carry on in their spirit. From the first pioneer who gave 
his life that this country might be settled with peace-loving 
people, to the last man who shed his blood on foreign soil in be- 
half of this Nation, we take our lesson in good citizenship, in 
indomitable courage, and in sacred honor. 

Today, when nations once more arm against one another, when 
hatred and jealousy and greed and ambition again find a place 
in the hearts and souls of men, when nations on three continents 
already are in active conflict, when European has been re- 
duced to a day-by-day contingency, we shall do well to repledge 
ourselves to the ideals for which these honored dead gave their 
lives. In the imminence of armed conflict, too, we must not over- 
look the pressing domestic problems of our modern-day democracy. 
Our problems are indeed manifold, but blessed with tolerance of 
thought and action, with statesmanlike national leadership, and 
with a determination to future achievement, we will meet any 
international crisis that develops and we will defeat the economic 
enemy within our gates. 


Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 0 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SUSSEX (N. J.) REGISTER 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks by printing an editorial from the 
Sussex Register, Newton, N. J., I present the following: 


[From the Sussex (N. J.) Register of June 9, 1938] 


By the resolution of Congress, June 14, 1777, the Stars and 
Stripes became the flag of the United States, and next Tuesday 
will be observed as Flag Day to commemorate this historic event. 

As to the origin of the Stars and Stripes there are many con- 
flicting opinions. However, the Veterans’ Alliance of Essex County 
have compiled an impressive list of data concerning its origin 
and design which is of historical interest to every American. 

According to the Alliance, the designer was probably Francis 
Hopkinson, of Bordentown, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., a member 
of the Naval Committee at the time, and not Betsy Ross, as is 
commonly believed. 

The Stars and Stripes was unknown prior to the resolution of 
Congress, June 14, 1777. No record of its use prior to that date 
has ever been found. 

The design was probably taken from the flag of the East India 
Co. (1600), 13 alternate red and white stripes, and the 13 white 
five-pointed stars in a blue canton of the Rhode Island colonial 
flag (1775). The resolution of June 14, 1777, indicates a naval 
origin and the stars and stripes was from early times used in the 
Navy. 

It was intended to provide the Army with different colors, 
following the British practice. The proposed Army flag was 
designed from the many styles of rattlesnake flags then in use 
in the Army and Navy. 

The first Stars and Stripes is probably the Northampton County, 
Easton, Pa., flag, preserved in the Easton, Pa., library, dating to 
July 8, 1776. It is not, however, the present pattern, as the 13 
stripes (small) are in the canton and the stars in a blue field, 
12 eight-pointed stars in a circle, thirteenth star in center. 
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is the Fillmore Bennington flag of Angust 1777, preserved at 
Bennington, Vt. It has 13 alternate white and red stripes, large 
blue canton numerals in semicircle of 11 seven-pointed stars and 
a twelfth and thirteenth larger star, one in upper right and one 
in upper left of the canton. 

There are many pictures such as Leutze’s Washington Crossing 
the Delaware painted in Germany in 1855 and the Trumbull and 
Peale paintings, painted long after the events, showing stars and 
stripes before 1777, but they are unhistorical and products of 
artistic license. 

The Stars and Stripes was first in general use in the artillery 
1834, Infantry 1841, and Cavalry 1895. Flags of the Stars and 
Stripes with an eagle in the blue canton, and sometimes with 
seven white, six red stripes were well known in early times. Some- 
times the stars in the canton were arranged in several circles or 
in the form of a great star. There was little uniformity in design 
until the Civil War period. It was, however, from these many 
different banners that the present beautiful flag of the United 
States was developed. 


Townsend Philosophy, Monetary Reform, Income 
Ceiling Versus New Deal Scarcity, Regimenta- 
tion, and Starvation in Midst of Plenty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the unemployment and inse- 
curity of today which are combining to make an economic 
shambles in an America which is potentially the wealthiest 
and greatest of all civilized nations of the world stand as a 
living indictment of the New Deal philosophy. For a period 
of 5 years we have pursued in this country a policy of re- 
striction and curtailment of productive enterprise which the 
existing Roosevelt depression proves to have been both fool- 
ishly fantastic and completely cockeyed. 

BLIND LEADERSHIP OF NEW DEAL 

Under the leadership of those who ‘have. blinded them- 
selves to the real remedy for our economic ills, we have con- 
stantly and continually destroyed wealth, and by the same 
token we are dragging down to the lowest levels of living 
standards that great middle class of our citizenry which has 
always constituted the backbone of our Nation. : 

PROOF OF BLINDNESS 


We find ample proof for this statement in the following 
particulars: 

First. The policy and activity of the agricultural philoso- 
phy of financial coercive curtailment of our foodstuffs. 

Second. The destruction of private initiative to the point 
where millions of our able-bodied citizens must look to the 
Government for support whereas these same good citizens 
formerly were able through employment in productive enter- 
prise to support the Government. 

Third. The confiscation of private property by the Federal 
Government through the foreclosures of the H. O. L. C. on 
the one hand and the seizure of farm properties by another 
Government agency on the other hand. 

Fourth. The usurpation of the rights and sovereignty of 
States as more and more we find political and economic 
control centralized in Washington. 

Fifth. The wrecking of national credit by the continued 
issuance of interest-bearing bonds which are forging shackles 
of debt bondage against which our posterity must hopelessly 
struggle. 

Sixth. The constantly increasing load of taxation which 
forces our productive labor to donate an ever-increasing 
number of hours and days each year for the purpose of 
supporting this Federal nonproductive octopus. 

NO ANSWER FOR UNNECESSARY POVERTY 

But in spite of these obvious results, we look in vain for 

the high command of the New Deal to offer us that type of 
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leadership which would hold out some promise of meeting 
the grave crisis of want in the midst of plenty. 
ONLY PROMISES—LITILE ACCOMPLISHED 

Conditions which are breaking the morale, spirit, and even 
character of a great people, not only are an indictment of 
our individual and collective intelligence but they extend a 
constant challenge to the present political leadership which 
promises so much and accomplishes so little. 

PROBLEM OF DISTRIBUTION IGNORED—A, A. A. AND N. R. A. REVIVED 

For the past 2 years since I have been a Member of the 
House of Representatives of this Seventy-fifth Congress, I 
have observed nothing but attempts to attack this great dev- 
astating problem of unemployment and insecurity on the 
front of production. Nobody—at least not one of the leaders 
on the majority side—appears to appreciate the necessity of 
solving the problem of distribution of the potential abun- 
dance available in this great country. Early in the present 
administration we had foisted upon us under the plea of 
emergency the A. A. A. and the N. R. A. After both of these 
monstrosities which strangled production had been declared 
unconstitutional, we found the Rooseveltian ravishers push- 
ing through another A. A. A. farm bill and a further portion 
of the N. R. A. objective in the wage and hour bill. This 
retrogressive and restrictive program is insisted upon by the 
administration in the face of existing conditions which em- 
phatically repudiate these policies as fallacious. We cannot 
grow wealthier by producing less. We cannot lift those in 
the low income brackets by sharing more widely the little 
that we have. 

W. P. A, HERE WE COME—THEME SONG OF YOUTH OF AMERICA 

I do not impugn the motives or objectives of the New Deal. 
I am willing to be charitable in the feeling that the President 
and his advisers desire to correct maladjusted conditions, but 

I cannot attribute to the methods adopted to fight this war 
on depression and economic calamity any other purpose than 
that of benevolent charity. The people of this Nation do not 
want paupers’ charity; they want the opportunity of earning 

,a decent living standard for themselves and their families. 
The youth of America will live to curse the day that the pres- 
ent political leaders came into power unless something more 
than deadening and demoralizing dependency on govern- 
mental dole is offered them. This June 500,000 youthful 
graduates of our educational institutions are chanting their 
theme song, W. P. A., Here We Come. 

Can you new dealers find anything in this picture to pride 
yourselves on? Millions of elderly people over 60 years of age 
are facing despair and hopelessness as the problem of main- 
taining a mere subsistence level overwhelms them. Are you 
new dealers doing anything to cope adequately with this 
condition? Millions of men and women over 45 years of 
age walk the street daily looking for job opportunities. What 
can they expect from this mildly benevolent and charitable 
leadership other than a dole which averages $22 per month 
on direct relief. You, the leadership of this Congress, are 
responsible. You have ways and means to meet this problem 
but you lack the courage to meet the issues with constructive 
legislation. 

CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION IS MONEY 

T have often stated that, in my opinion, we should immedi- 
ately take the brake off production and travel down the road 

of distribution. There would be no problem of surplus in 
this country if our people were living as decent, self-respect- 
ing Americans should live in this land of plenty. It has been 
said that if all of our citizens were eating on the basis of a 
balanced and adequate diet, then we could utilize the agricul- 
tural production from an acreage twice as large as that from 
which we are now producing. Why restrict and curtail? It is 
obvious that the connecting lirk needed to bring consumers’ 
needs and producers’ capacity together is money. A large 
segment of our people, comprising millions in number, lack 
the dollars of purchasing power which constitutes the life- 
blood of this Nation. Why do we hesitate to adopt legislation 
which will accomplish this result? 

This is the responsibility of the majority leadership. 
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PENDING LEGISLATION COULD ELIMINATE STARVATION IN MIDST OF 
PLENTY 

There has been legislation pending before this Seventy- 
fifth Congress for nearly 2 years which would furnish the 
answer to the paradox which obtains in America today—this 
economic paradox of 130,000,000 men, women, and children 
starving themselves on a national income of some $60,000,- 
000,000 when more than $120,000,000,000 worth of goods and 
services are available any and every year that we become in- 
telligent enough to produce and work our available plant 
structure at capacity. Mr. Speaker, I call to your attention 
three positive steps which this Congress could take toward 
this goal: 

1, GENERAL WELFARE ACT OF 1937 

First. Enactment into law of the principle embodied in 
H. R. 4199, the General Welfare Act of 1937. Your Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, the policy-forming committee for 
the administration in the House, has pigeonholed this bill 
over the protests of more than 150 Members of this body. 
These Members represent more than 50,000,000 American 
citizens. If only one-third of the voters of each congres- 
sional district represented by these 150 Members of the House 
believe in the philosophy and principle of the Townsend 
plan, then it would appear that the right to a hearing for a 
piece of legislation in which over fifteen millions are in- 
terested is being thwarted by your leadership, Mr. Speaker. 
Is this democracy? You may not believe in the economic 
feasibility of the Townsend proposition, but certainly you 
must believe in the American right of these citizens to a 
hearing. It does not appear to me that there can be any 
reasonable or proper denial of this. 

It is not necessary for me to discuss in detail the provi- 
sions of H. R. 4199. But in general, can it be denied by any 
economist or legislator that if 8,000,000 of citizens over 60 
years of age were living on a standard of comfort, con- 
venience, and decency, and if those in this age bracket who 
are now employed should retire—I ask, can it be denied that 
such a development would, to a large degree, solve our prob- 
lem of unemployment and insecurity. Can it be denied that 
such a tremendous consuming capacity as this which is now 
stagnant and unsatisfied would immediately offer American 
industry and agriculture an American market for our pro- 
duction? Can it be denied that the voluntary retirement 
from productive labor of several millions of these elderly 
veterans would furnish job opportunities for those now in 
the no-man’s land of 40 to 60 years of age? Can it be 
denied that these work openings in turn for those who are 
now on direct relief or on Federal-made work projects would 
open the way for our young graduates to start on their 
careers in productive enterprise? 

Why is it that you who are the leaders of this House 
and upon whose shoulders devolves the load of responsi- 
bility for constructive action in this crisis which is facing 
America will not approve the possibilities inherent in H. R. 
4199? Why do you force through this Congress measures 
which are crippling this country, stifling industry, killing 
individual initiative, and why do you insist upon legislation 
which is making free economy and political democracy, the 
traditional heritage of America now intrusted to your care, 
a pitiful skeleton of its former self? Why do you urge such 
a course when a legislative proposal such as H. R. 4199 is 
pending in a blocked and stalemated status in your power- 
ful committee? You, Mr. Speaker, and the leadership of 
this House will alone be responsible for the inevitable col- 
lapse of the economy of this Nation. You, gentlemen, will 
alone be responsible when the dire results of destructive 
deflation cause this democracy to fall even as other great 
nations have collapsed under an overwhelming load of pub- 
lic deficits and debt. 

2. MONETARY REFORM WITH BINDERUP BILL, H. R. 9800 

As the second constructive step which should be taken 
to meet this crisis which is wrecking America, I suggest 
legislation to reform our monetary system. In this con- 
nection, there are several bills pending which should be 
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urged by the leadership. Among these, there is H. R. 9800, 
introduced by Mr. BINDERUP, of Nebraska, which incorpo- 
rates several moves most necessary to effect the economic 
recovery which is necessary if free enterprise under a Demo- 
cratic process is to survive. 

H. R. 9800 provides for: 

(a) The acquisition of the Federal Reserve System by the 
Federal Government through outright purchase. Certainly, 
the power over currency and credit is the power over life 
and death, both physical and economic. Such power should 
be owned and operated completely by and for all the people. 
In this way and this way alone can we even start to oust 
the money changers from the temple. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
does your leadership hesitate to take this most vital and 
important step in the best interest of all the people? 

(b) The establishing of 100-percent reserves for all demand 
deposits of member banks of the Federal Reserve System. 
This is the formula that is recommended by Prof. Irving 
Fisher, the eminent monetary authority. The purpose of this 
requirement is to prevent the further creation of fiat foun- 
tain-pen money by private bankers. Such a power which is 
now enjoyed by them gives the authority to expand and con- 
tract checkbook money. It is the same power which they 
have enjoyed for many years and in the past has permitted 
private financiers to manipulate our credit structure for the 
advantage of the strong and powerful. In 1920, at the order 
of the head boss, a panic was precipitated which contracted 
our money supply, to the great damage of the large masses of 
our people. It is obvious that we as a people would not con- 
sciously permit private individuals the power to expand and 
contract at will our physical blood supply. It is just as essen- 
tial that we do not permit private financiers to manipulate 
our economic blood supply, which is money. Blood letting 
as a medical practice was abandoned many years ago, but it 
is still practiced as a banking and financial horror. Why 
does the leadership of this administration continue to tolerate 
such a practice at a time when our people are suffering for 
the want of dollar income, which means today more than 
ever the opportunity for individual and collective security? 

(c) The progressive expansion of our money supply to make 
possible the necessary development of our economic structure 
to meet our increasing population and its needs. H. R. 9800 
provides for the distribution of dollars through such expan- 
sion to those whose income is at the lowest ebb. Personally 
I do not feel that this expansion goes far enough, but the bill 
would meet the need of our aged over 60 much more ade- 
quately than they are now being cared for. Of course, Mr. 
Speaker, your leadership may believe that the Treasury would 
be somewhat embarrassed to lose the benefit of the social- 
security pay-roll taxes which H. R. 9800 to a certain extent 
repeals—those tax dollars which are of the greatest assist- 
ance in helping to meet our current expenses of Government; 
but, in my opinion, a program such as I am outlining would 
more than compensate for any loss which you think might 
be caused by the elimination of this pay-roll tax. In any 
event, it would seem apparent that labor would welcome a 
discontinuance of this constant drain on their pay envelopes. 
Certainly nobody can describe as liberal the imposition of 
this gross income tax on pay rolls regardless of the ability 
to pay. 

3. CEILING FOR PERSONAL INCOMES OF $75,000 AND FLOOR OF $1,500 

As the third constructive step which is recommended, I 
call to your attention the need for limiting maximum an- 
nual incomes and by the same token the guaranteeing of 
minimum annual income for all unemployables and for all 
employables who are willing to work. 

ROOSEVELT DEPRESSION SHAKING DEMOCRACY 


In this connection it seems to me that it is obvious that 
the total purchasing power of a nation is the amount of 
dollars that the owners of our plant structure pay out as 
the cost of producing goods and services. If we desire to 
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continue the profit system, and I believe that the large 
majority of American citizens do, then it appears to me that 
we should realize that debt commitments by our people are 
necessary if owners are to pile up profits beyond the amount 
which they themselves can consume or use. But this process 
inevitably leads to the accumulation of extremely large evi- 
dences of wealth in the hands of a few. It means a nar- 
rower and a higher concentration of financial and productive 
power in the hands of the few. It results in the credit in- 
stitutions, both corporate and individual, taking from the 
large masses of the people overwhelming interest charges 
which decrease the current purchasing power of the in- 
dividuals who are in debt. When this load of interest, debt, 
and taxation, both public and private, arrives at the point 
where it can be borne no longer, then we have an economic 
collapse. That, in my opinion, economically is what has 
been occurring at regular intervals during our entire eco- 
nomic and political history as a nation. Each depression or 
collapse has shown a tendency and trend to become more 
severe until today the Roosevelt depression is threatening 
the very foundations of our Democracy. 
NEED FOR SHARPLY INCREASED PERSONAL-INCOME TAX 

In order to effect a leveling of the huge concentrations of 
wealth in the hands of the few which would result from the 
first two steps in this program, I call to your attention the 
need for a more steeply graduated personal-income tax. With 
a national income of $120,000,000,000, which is entirely pos- 
sible and which is absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
democracy, we would be forced to prevent these heavy con- 
centrations of wealth. We should set a maximum annual 
income for personal use by law, and in my opinion it should 
be set at $75,000. The President of the United States is paid 
this salary, as everybody knows, and I can think of no 
work which is more arduous, responsible, or vital to the wel- 
fare of 130,000,000 people than his. I can see no reason why 
all personal-use income should not be limited to this ceiling. 
On the other hand, I feel that there should be a minimum 
annual income as a floor for all workers. In my opinion, 
there should not be a ratio greater than 50 or 40 to 1 between 
maximum and minimum incomes. Availing ourselves of the 
maximum productive capacity of this Nation would make 
possible and feasible the establishing of a floor under annual 
income for all labor at not less than $1,500. Unemployables, 
including our aged, our disabled, and our widows with de- 
pendent children, could and should be maintained under an 
abundance program on a minimum annual income of not 
less than $1,200. 

AMERICA CANNOT STARVE OR BORROW ITSELF INTO PROSPERITY 

Mr. Speaker, these figures sound fantastic in the light of 
present-day conditions. But, I maintain that the productive 
capacity of this Nation can be expanded to a point where 
these figures would be considered conservative. Certainly, 
we cannot starve ourselves into prosperity. On the other 
hand, we cannot spend ourselves into prosperity on borrowed 
credit money. We must make possible a consumption of 
goods and services in America based on the needs and de- 
sires of our people, and by the same token we must cease this 
vicious present policy of fitting our needs into the limited 
purchasing power which is now based upon individual and 
collective debt. 

CONCLUSION 

I have endeavored to outline in these brief remarks the 
economic situation as I see it. We are starving in the midst 
of plenty and the character of our people is being ruined by 
the conditions of unnecessary insecurity and unemployment 
now prevailing. The New Deal program is fallacious because 
it is based fundamentally upon a policy of scarcity and debt. 
It is a weak, vacillating, and impossible approach to the 
critical and grave problem which confronts us. It is based 
upon the benevolent charitable impulse of one who would 
throw a penny to a human sufferer when the man is looking 
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for the security of earning capacity. The program which I 
have rather inadequately offered is based upon a philosophy 
of an equitable minimum distribution of the potential produc- 
tion available when all of our people who wish to work are 
offered the opportunity for labor at productive enterprises on 
decent annual minimum income levels. So, Mr. Speaker, we 
should remain in session until we enact into law such 
measures as H. R. 4199, H. R. 9800, and at the same time 
establish a ceiling and floor for maximum and minimum an- 
nual incomes. Unemployment and insecurity, the scourge 
of America, would be solved as a result. 

Mr. Speaker, this is your responsibility; the obligation 
which you and your associates owe the American people. 
They must not be “let down.” 


Establishment and Growth of the Philatelic Agency, 
Post Office Department—How the Post Office 
Department Takes Care of Stamp Orders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, the Philatelic Agency was estab- 
lished by order of the Postmaster General and placed in 
operation December 1, 1921. It was provided that the agency, 
while directly under the control of the Department, should 
operate in every other particular as an established post office. 
All stamp supplies were to be received and accounted for in 
exactly the same manner as if the agency were an ordinary 
post office. 

The primary purpose in the establishment of the Agency 
was to meet the requirements of stamp collectors throughout 
the country. Previously these collectors had been forced to 
secure their supplies direct from post offices and, as their 
requirements are exacting, their needs could not always be 
fully met without disturbing the regular business at post 
offices. This led to more or less misunderstanding between 
the collectors and postal employees, and numerous com- 
plaints reached the Department both from collectors and 
postmasters, the collectors alleging that they were unable to 
make selection of stamps from the postmasters’ stock in 
order to obtain desirable specimens while complaints from 
postmasters indicated that the demands of stamp collectors 
were unreasonable and to comply therewith would interfere 
with and delay the handling of strictly postal business. 

The Department finally decided that a central sales agency 
would alleviate the conditions responsible for these com- 
plaints with respect to both collectors and postmasters and, 
furthermore, would allow for the maintenance of more com- 
plete assortments of stamps than could be obtained through 
any one post office, outside of those in the very large cities. 
Stamp collectors are found everywhere, and those in the 
remote communities had particular difficulty in obtaining 
desired varieties of stamps because the local postmaster did 
not stock them and outside postmasters as a rule found it 
difficult to handle small mail orders. 

In establishing the Philatelic Agency, it was provided 
that all current issues should be kept in stock and, so far as 
possible, discontinued varieties of commemorative stamps. 
The agency now has on hand, subject to the demands of 
collectors, 80 separate varieties of stamps, including regular 
and special issues. The Philatelic Agency, therefore, is in a 
much better position to serve the needs of stamp collectors 
than the average post office. 

The agency maintains window service for collectors who 
are in a position to apply in person, but by far the largest 
proportion of the business is in connection with the filling 
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of mail orders from collectors in all parts of the country 
and abroad. Approximately 100,000 mail orders are handled 
yearly, all sales being made at the face value of the stamps, 
plus transportation charges. 

The following tabulation by fiscal years illustrates the 
popularity of the agency as a source of supply for stamps 
desired for philatelic purposes: = 
Amount 
$20, 906. 50 
105, 317. 03 
129, 646. 51 
108, 813. 51 
135, 875. 94 
176, 157. 95 


The sale of stamps for collection use is the source of & con- 
siderable amount of profitable revenue to the Department, 
since no postal service is rendered thereon. Furthermore, 
publicity in connection with the Agency has stimulated a 
heavier demand for stamps for collection use, with the result 
that interest in stamp collecting has shown a most remark- 
able increase in recent years. 


Cotton Pool Profits and Farm Tenancy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, the amendment of the Sen- 
ate, No. 104, to the agriculture appropriation bill proposes 
to pay to the holders of cotton pool participation certificates 
the balance on hand of the profits from operations of the 
cotton pool under the Secretary of Agriculture. This pool 
was organized by cooperators, cotton farmers who had re- 
duced their cotton acreage, under the crop production con- 
trol program in 1933. To date two distributions of profits 
have been made. Each participant in the pool now holds a 
certificate entitling him to share in whatever further profits 
may be derived from the pool, and it appears that there now 
remains in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture ap- 
proximately $1,800,000 of such profits. 

It has been charged that this fund represents profits from 
other cotton operations of the Secretary and does not accrue 
from cotton handled by the pool. However, that point is in 
controversy and the testimony of various officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is in conflict. The former manager 
of the pool has testified that, in his opinion, the participants 
are entitled to this fund while the present manager of the 
pool has testified that the participants in the pool are not, 
in his judgment, entitled to it. 

Mr. Speaker, while there may be a few large cotton pro- 
ducers who would derive substantial benefits from this pay- 
ment, it appears that the larger portion of these certificates 
are held by small producers. The Department reports that 
outstanding certificates represent something like 1,609,000 
bales of cotton and that, after payment of the necessary 
overhead expenses, there will remain approximately $1 per 
bale to be paid to holders of the certificates. The majority 
of these certificate holders would receive payment on four or 
five bales. While the average amount to be paid will be 
relatively small, these payments will go to a class of people 
whose annual income, never large, has been materially low- 
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ered the past 8 or 10 years, and even this small amount will 
be of great assistance to them. 

If there is any real doubt—and there certainly appears to 
be a grave doubt, in view of the varying testimony of depart- 
mental officialsk—as to whether this profit accrued from 
transactions by the pool that doubt ought to be resolved in 
favor of these cotton producers. Furthermore, Congress, in 
passing the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, acknowl- 
edged this obligation in including in that legislation the 
necessary authority for the pending appropriation and it 
seems only fair and just that we should now appropriate the 
required amount to meet it. 

Mr. Speaker, there is also before the House in connection 
with the agriculture appropriation bill an amendment of 
the Senate to increase from $15,000,000 as originally pro- 
vided by the House to $25,000,000 the amount to be ex- 
pended during the next fiscal year in making loans to ten- 
ant farmers for the purchase of farms. The legislation 
authorizing these loans represents the first effort ever made 
to improve the condition in which the tenant farmers in the 
United States have lived for more than a century. This 
legislation was the first ray of hope to shine through the 
dark cloud that had enshrouded them. Many proposals 
were made and the final program enacted into law was the 
result of compromise and certainly that compromise, which 
authorizes the appropriation of $25,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1939, would provide as small an amount as should be 
appropriated for this purpose if we are not to break faith 
with these farmers who have looked upon this legislation 
as the answer to their life-long hope of permanent liveli- 
hood insured through farm ownership. 

Even if we should appropriate the full amount author- 
ized by the law, many years will be required to make any 
appreciable headway toward the elimination of tenant farm- 
ing and the establishment of these families on a self-sus- 
taining basis on their own farms. 

As compared with amounts expended by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to relieve distress and improve the living conditions 
of other groups during the past several years, the amount of 
the appropriation here proposed for this purpose is small, 
indeed. And even more important than that is the fact that 
every dollar of this appropriation will be returned to the 
Treasury, as every loan that is made will be secured by a first 
mortgage on the farm purchased. Each applicant for a loan 
is required to show that he is equipped to farm, both with ex- 
perience and implements, before he is granted a loan, so it 
does appear that every precaution is taken to protect the 
Government’s investment. 

It is objected that the problem is so great that the addi- 
tional $10,000,000 will not make a noticeable impression on 
it, and that, therefore, there is no real need for the additional 
appropriation at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, in that statement lies the greatest argument 
in favor of the larger amount. The admission of the oppo- 
nents of the amendment that the amount would not be im- 
portant when considered in connection with the work to be 
done makes it all the more imperative that we appropriate 
every dollar which we are permitted to appropriate under the 
authority of the law. 


British Labor Party Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, in May of this year the na- 
tional executive committee of the British Labor Party issued 
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a statement which should be pondered by every American 
asked to enter a combination with Great Britain for “collec- 
tive security.” 

It states: 


We live in very critical times. Everywhere there is profound 
apprehension about international relationships. Far from contrib- 
uting to appeasement and security, the foreign policy of the British 
Government has, since 1931, gone from bad to worse. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s outlook on foreign affairs is as ignorant as it is dangerous. 
ae ele tour t, which still presumes to call itself “national,” is 

raying peace and democracy and imperiling the very securi 
of the British Commonwealth itself. = T 

Labor, both in Parliament and in the country, has persistently 
8 mae the N foreign policy. It has 
urged, growing success, the constructive peace policy for which 
the Labor stands, et 

Ever since the days of the Great War, labor has been consistently 
right and its opponents wrong in matters of foreign policy. The 
public is to be aware of this fact. The Nation, as our 
victories at the byelections make clear, is coming increasingly to 
realize the dangers of the Government’s foreign policy and the 
soundness of the labor outlook. * * * 

To assist in the defeat of the “National” Government is to strike 
a vital blow at the forces of reaction all over the world. We ap- 
peal for support, therefore, upon no narrow or sectional grounds, 
We appeal to all that is best in the nation—to all men and women 
of good will—to make a victory for democracy and peace possible 
while there is stili time. We shall welcome their aid. We offer 
them our fellowship. 


British labor—for the membership of the British Labor 
Party are workers with hand and brain, and the majority are 
members of trade-unions—has a constructive program of 
domestic economic legislation as an alternative to British 
imperialism. 

Labor’s Immediate Program, issued by the Labor Party’s 
executive committee in March 1937, calls for public owner- 
ship of finance, land, transport, coal, and power. It asserts: 


A labor government will prove that, while preserving freedom 
and respecting the rights of minorities, the democratic system can 
work swiftly and effectively, Labor will not allow its measures to 
be defeated by obstruction from vested interests or resenta- 
tive bodies. It will carry out its plans without inflicting injustice 
on individuals. A fair price will be paid for all private property 
transferred to public ownership. 


It outlines its program and the reasons therefor, as follows: 


The Labor Party, when the electors give it power, will without 
hesitation or delay take the first steps to reorganize the economic 
life of our country. 

As a means to this end, the community must command the 
main levers which control the economic machine. These are: Fi- 
nance, land, transport, coal, and power. 

1. No nation can plan its economic life unless it can control both 
its finance and its financiers. The Bank of England, like the 
Central Bank in most other countries, will become a public insti- 
tution. It will be administered by practical and experienced men 
under the general direction of the Government. Through the 
Bank of England credit will be controlled in the interests of trade 
and employment. 

New investment will also be controlled through a National In- 
vestment Board, whose duty will be to mobilize our financial re- 
sources, to guide them into the right channels, and to advise 
the Government on a financial plan for the full employment of 
our people. Large schemes of public development, including hous- 
ing, electrification, transport, and the extraction of oil from coal, 
will be carried out. 

There will be no return to the gold standard. Every effort will 
be made to insure the greatest possible stability of trade and 
employment. 

The Companies Act will be amended so as to prevent the explol- 
tation of the public and the ruin of industry by unscrupulous 
financiers. 

Taxation will be used to secure a better distribution of wealth 
and purchasing power, and to provide funds for the extension of 
the social services. The penal taxation of cooperative societies will 
be repealed. 

2. The land should belong to the people, and national planning 
requires that the use of land shall be controlled in the public inter- 
est. Without such control it is impossible to use the limited area 
of this country to the best advantage, whether for agriculture, 
industry, or other purposes. Houses, schools, and other necessary 
buildings, playing fields, open spaces, and national parks must be 
provided. The beauty of our countryside must be preserved. A 
short bill will be passed enabling the Governmert and other public 
authorities to acquire such land as they need for any purpose 
without delay and at a reasonable price. 

The small householder and owner occupier, however, will be left 
in undisputed possession of his home. Protection of the tenant 
through the rent-restrictions acts will be continued and extended, 
and the tied cottage system will be abolished. 
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3. Competition in transport, especially between private under- 
takings, is wasteful, inefficient, and dangerous. A national trans- 
port board will therefore be set up to coordinate transport by road, 
rail, air, and coastwise shipping and to own and operate the railways 
and such other transport services as are suitable for transfer to 

blic ownership. It will be the duty of this board to give the 
ation a safe, cheap, and efficient transport system, with good 


Many commissions 

hopelessly inefficient. CS acim TE cag rages eee 
The retail price of coal is grossly swollen by middlemen's profits. 
The extraction of ofl and other valuable byproducts from coal has 


‘The iapa E and gas supply industries, already partly owned by 
public bodies and subject to will likewise be brought 
completely under public ownership. The 9 supply of ged 
light, and power, both for domestic and industrial purposes, will be 
coordinated so as to make cheap and efficient supplies available 
to all. 


Labor’s policy will bring four great benefits to the people— 
abundant food, good wages, leisure, and security. 


It also stipulates: 


A living wage for the worker on the land will be the first charge 
on British agriculture. 


The Problem of Capital and Credit for Small 
Business; Credit Monopoly; a System of Indus- 
trial Finance Banks Needed, and Provided Under 
Terms of H. R. 10789 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the major problems 
of the United States is that of capital investment. It has 
several aspects. One is the problem of getting a proper 
amount of capital investment in relation to active consuming 
power to keep money in circulation and to keep our indus- 
try in balance. Another is the problem of the maldistribu- 
tion of investment as between different industries. An ex- 
ample of this is the low-cost housing field where, evidently, 
investment will remain at a pitiably low level except as 
Government action remedies this. A third aspect of the 
problem is the failure of our investment machinery to meet 
the needs of small business in any adequate way at all. The 
fourth problem concerns the concentration of capital re- 
sources, largely in New York City, while other sections of the 
country starve. 

An outstanding feature of the situation today is the tend- 
ency of investment to go into Government bonds rather than 
industrial fields. The reasons for this it is unnecessary to 
go into. But its direct implication is that governmental 
credit agencies must, under the circumstances, assume an in- 
creasing share of the work of channeling investment. 

And for this purpose something more than our existing 
machinery—with all due respect to it—is needed. 

LETTER FROM A BUSINESSMAN 

The following extract from a letier from a western busi- 

nessman will illustrate what I mean: 


We are familiar with the combination bank and Federal Reserve 
loans, where the banks take a small participation in usually a 
first-mortgage loan. These are on the most conservative possible 
basis, and are so hedged around with all manner of restrictions, 
that the borrower can scarcely run his own business with running 
over to the Federal Reserve bank and getting an approval on every 
capital , and on all manner of other things. There have 
not been a great many of these loans made. While we are not 
recommending soft loans, if a borrower is entitled to credit at all, 
he’s entitled to confidence to run his business with some degree of 
latitude. These loans tend to be conservative beyond all reasonable 
necessity of caution. - 
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On the R. F. C. loans to industry, F 
substantial businessman is ineligible. Apparently they want a 
perfectly clean situation with no debts whatsoever, or they will 
float an extremely shaky condition that will go on the rocks without 
R. F. C. support. 

It appears then that some direct means from the Treasury 
Department as you indicated, might be the answer to put funds 
out in substantial bb 
of their business. To be perfectly spona a this company has 
$376,000 assets in equipment and buildings and land, on which 
it owes $29,000. If it could borrow $100,000 from some Govern- 
mental agency, or a net increase in business of $71,000, it would 
be backed by very ample securities. Furthermore, it would enable 
us to purchase steel, some , and embark on a line of 
tools for which there is ready sale, and which would put approxi- 
mately 25 men to work who are not working now. The com- 
pany is making money and is in a thoroughly sound condition 
and can pay it off over a 60-month 

this project would undoubtedly enable us to somewhat 
lower prices over the general line, which will mean more units of 
merchandise handled, more employment, and more purchasing 
power on the customer end. 


THE CREDIT MONOPOLY AND THE IMPORTANCE OF SMALL BUSINESS 


There are over the country hundreds of small businesses 
in a similar situation. Existing investment banking ma- 
chinery is simply not doing the job of supplying credit or 
capital to small concerns. This, in my opinion, is primarily 
due to the existence of a very real credit monopoly in the 
hands of a few very large and powerful banking houses 
centered in New York City. 

Obviously this is not a problem which can be overlooked. 
Even such thorough going reforms of the money and credit 
system as some of us have been advocating will not of them- 
selves alone effect a proper and well-balanced channeling of 
investment in the Nation. 

The statistics of income for 1934 show that 98 percent of 
all companies filing income-tax returns containing balance 
sheets reported assets of less than $5,000,000. And 386,000 
corporations in the Nation had assets of less than $1,000,000. 
Thirteen percent of all corporate assets were in the hands of 
this group. 

In 1929, 38 percent of all wage earners employed in the 
United States were employed in establishments having less 
than 250 workers. 

Clearly, therefore, the welfare of the United States is 
largely dependent upon the welfare of the small business. 
And if, as is evidently the case, some regions of the Nation 
are having their investment funds drawn out of those re- 
gions into the Northeast instead of being invested near home, 
then we have another serious problem from the standpoint 
of a well-balanced and at least partially competitive econ- 
omy. On this point I quote Chairman William O. Douglas, 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission. In a speech 
delivered before the Economic Club of Chicago, on February 
1, 1938, Mr. Douglas said: 

There are throughout the country old, well-established com- 
panies which have given work to the citizens of their communi- 
ties for years. Some have found that they can no longer compete 
with the larger ones unless they undertake extensive moderniza- 
tion. Such companies, and we have talked with the excutives of 
many, must either restrict their activities to their most profitable 
lines on the t basis of operations—which, of course, means 
laying off men—or they must install up-to-date production 
methods. Others need capital to take advantage of new markets 
which lie at their doors. You must know of such companies, and 
the men at the head of them, in this great area. Yet 
investment funds here are likely to go to New York and into our 
national industries. The same thing is true of the investment 
funds of other cities throughout the country. Looking at it 
broadly, it means that while our national economic welfare rests 
on the welfare of small business, our national financial machinery 
is geared almost exclusively to large business. This is not a new 
problem. It is an old one. is pressing at the present time 
especially because of the paralysis of our capital markets. 

As I have said, essentially it is a national problem which 
presses for local solution, both here in Chicago and in other com- 
munities. You know the industries in your communities which 
need capital, and you know whether their need is deserving. 
Furthermore, you know to what extent the welfare of the entire 
community rests upon the welfare of the local industry. It may 
be that what is needed is a reappraisal of the standards upon 
which investment is made and loans are granted. It may be found 
that the risks which lie in our own back yards here in Chicago 
are just as good as the ones which have become glamorous because 
they have caught the fancy of the larger markets. 
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serve bank shall be the same as that charged by it for the redis- 


THEY WANTED TO GO AHEAD 

The records of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
itself indicate that, since 1933 the average size of registra- 
tions with the S. E. C. was only slightly above $500,000 
and that in only one case out of four were these firms 
able to actually sell more than 50 percent of the stocks or 
securities they were seeking to sell. In 30 percent of the 
cases no securities at all were sold. All this seems to add 
up to the fact that small business is both willing to go 
ahead and also unable to obtain the necessary finances for 
doing so. And while in many cases it is loans which are 
desired by small business, the major problem is one of ob- 
taining reasonable amounts of equity capital. 

Instances have been reported where manufacturing con- 
cerns with actual orders on hand were unable to raise money 
for materials and pay rolls. And this again indicates that 
our troubles are not altogether due to a timidity on the 
part of businessmen but are in large measure due to a 
deliberate restriction of their ability to obtain the finances 
they need. 

WE NEED A NEW METHOD OF PUTTING SAVINGS TO WORK; HERE IS 
SUGGESTED A SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL FINANCE BANKS 

There is, therefore, a crying need for a new method of 
converting savings into actively working capital in America. 
This need can, I believe, be met. I believe the way to do it 
is by the establishment of a system of industrial finance 
banks throughout the Nation, such as is provided under the 
terms of H. R. 10789, a bill which I have recently introduced. 
such banks would be organized and established under the 
direction of an Industrial Finance Board appointed by the 
President, and would be instrumentalities of the United 
States. Stock in the individual banks could be purchased 
by any person, or by the United States or by any State, or 
by any agency of either the Federal or a State government. 
But the bill provides that no person except the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation shall own more than $25,000 par 
value of the stock of any industrial finance bank. What- 
ever portion of the capital stock of any of these banks is not 
subscribed for at the end of 30 days after the books are 
opened is to be subscribed for by the Reconstruction Finance 
Coroporation. 

Section 10 of the bill sets forth the powers of the industrial 
finance banks and I therefore quote it in full here: 

Sec. 10. (a) To aid in financing commerce and industry and to 
maintain and increase the employment of labor, each industrial 
finance bank is authorized and empowered— 

(1) To make loans upon such terms and conditions not incon- 
sistent with this act as it may determine to any person doing 
business in the district within which such bank is located and who 
is therein engaged in producing or marketing goods or services, 
or in some other industrial or commercial business or enterprise, 
seasoned or promotional in character; 

(2) To acquire by purchase from the issuer, by subscription, in 
the open market or otherwise, the securities of any person who 
is doing business in the district within which such bank is 
located and who is therein engaged in producing or marketing 


goods or services, or in some cther industrial or commercial busi- 
ness or enterprise, seasoned or promotional in character; 

(3) To underwrite the sale of any securities by any person who 
is doing business in the district within which such bank is 
located and who is therein engaged in producing or marketing 
goods or services, or in some other industrial or commercial busi- 
ness or enterprise, seasoned or promotional in character, or 
participate in underwriting the securities of such person, upon such 
terms and conditions not inconsistent with this act as it may 
determine; and 

(4) To rediscount for any financial or credit organization resi- 
dent and doing business in the district within which such bank 
is located, any note, draft, bill of exchange, debenture, or other 
similar obligation, with or without recourse, and upon such terms 
and conditions not inconsistent with this act as it may determine, 
the proceeds of which have been advanced or made available to 
any person doing business in such district and who is therein 
engaged in producing or marketing goods or services, or in some 
other industrial or commercial business or enterprise, seasoned 
or promotional in character. 

(b) Upon the endorsement of any bank, which shall be deemed a 
waiver of demand, notice and protest by such bank as to its own 
endorsement exclusively, and subject to regulations to be prescribed 
by the Federal Reserve Board, any note or other obligation evi- 
dencing a loan under paragraph (2) or a rediscount under para- 
graph (4) of this section shall be eligible for rediscount by the 
Federal Reserve bank for the Federal Reserve district in which such 
bank is located, The rate of interest charged by the Federal Re- 
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count of 90-day notes drawn for commercial purposes. Any bank 
holding any note or other obligation evidencing a loan or a redis- 
count under this section may sell such note or other obligation 
to, or rediscount it with, any other bank. 

(c) In no case shall the total amount loaned to any person (in- 
cluding its subsidiary or affiliated organizations) and invested in 
the securities of such person by subscription, purchase, underwrit- 
ing, rediscount, or otherwise, by any bank exceed at any one time 
2 percent of the issued and outstanding capital stock of such 
bank, plus 2 percent of the aggregate amount of debentures issued 
by the Board on its behalf. 

(d) Each bank may assign, sell, transfer, or otherwise dispose of, 
with or without recourse, in the open market or otherwise, the 
whole or any part of any securities acquired pursuant to this sec- 
tion. However, no bank shall sell for an issuer in connection with 
the distribution of any security, or participate as a member of any 
selling syndicate or selling group, or have a direct or indirect par- 
ticipation with any underwriter in any such undertaking. 

(e) All action taken by any bank under this section shall be 
subject to the approval of the Board and to such rules and regula- 
tions or orders as may be promulgated by the Board. 


The Industrial Finance Board is empowered by the bill 
to issue and sell consolidated debentures, guaranteed by the 
Government which shall be joint obligations of all the in- 
dustrial finance banks. In this way, as well as by the sale 
of capital stock, the savings of the people of the Nation 
can be safely invested just as is now being done in other 
types of Government securities. But the all-important thing 
about the whole bill is that under its terms these savings 
would be channeled by these banks into such productive en- 
terprises as could best use them, from the standpoint not 
only of the individual businesses concerned, but also from 
the standpoint of the national economy as a whole. 

BASIS FOR DISCUSSION 

My bill is admittedly not either perfect or complete. It 
has been introduced near the end of the session and cannot, 
of course, be passed before adjournment. My earnest hope 
is, however, that it can be the means, along with other 
somewhat similar bills which have, I believe, been introduced 
in both House and Senate, of arousing interest in the very 
important problem with which it seeks to deal, so that at 
the next session Congress will be ready to take action along 
these lines. 

I have been greatly encouraged in this hope by the receipt 
of numerous letters, one of which reads in part as follows: 

It was my privilege at the small-business conference to par- 
ticipate actively in the workings of group No. 1 on resolutions 
for small business. In the resolutions of that group, you will 
find reference to the desire for capital help through means other 
than direct Government loans. There can be no question but 
that the establishment of industrial finance banks can materially 
facilitate the rehabilitation of potentially powerful minor indus- 
tries. I invite you to review the plan I submitted only with the 


thought that it may be helpful in the promotion of the program 
instituted by the presentation of your splendid bill. 


Government Reorganization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL K. REILLY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, now that the smoke of battle 
over the reorganization of governmental agencies has partly 
cleared away, I desire to give a brief explanation of the 
reorganization program and particularly of the House bill, 
because in the communications that have come to me from 
my district before and since the close of the contest, it 
appears that there is a misunderstanding on the part of 
some of my constituents as to the terms of the House bill, 
and also as to the history of the movement to reorganize 
governmental bureaus. 

Nobody, who, understanding the bureau situation in Wash- 
ington, is opposed to a governmental reorganizing program. 
At the present time there are about 123 independent bureaus 
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operating in Washington, and as an illustration of how these 
bureaus overlap it may be mentioned that 23 bureaus at 
the present time are engaged in some form of relief work, 
and 10 bureaus engaged in making maps. 

The reorganization of governmental departments was not 
original with President Roosevelt. For more than 40 years 
President Roosevelt’s predecessors have been attempting 
to get Congress to undertake the work of reorganizing gov- 
ernmental Washington without success. The reorganizing 
of governmental bureaus was first suggested in 1893 and a 
joint commission of Congress was appointed to consider 
the subject. A report was made but nothing further was 
done. 

In 1903, President Theodore Roosevelt appointed a com- 
mittee for the same purpose, and the recommendations of 
his committee were also ignored by Congress. President 
Taft appointed a reorganization committee, with the result 
that Congress approved very few of the changes suggested 
in the report of the said committee. 

President Harding caused an investigation to be made 
as to the feasibility of reorganizing governmental depart- 
ments but Congress paid no attention to his recommenda- 
tions. 

PRESIDENT. HOOVER ON REORGANIZATION 

In 1932 President Hoover asked Congress to give him 
power to reorganize governmental bureaus, and on June 1, 
1932, Congress passed a bill giving him such power. This bill, 
however, provided that either House of Congress could, 
within 60 days after the filing of the President’s reorganiza- 
tion program, pass a resolution disapproving such a program 
in whole or in part. In December 1932, President Hoover 
in a special message to Congress, submitted a program for 
regrouping, consolidating, and eliminating Government 
agencies, but the House of Representatives shortly there- 
after adopted a resolution disapproving President Hoover’s 
reorganization plan, and his efforts in that direction were 
in vain. 

The general opinion among informed Members of the 
Senate and the House who are in favor of reorganizing 
governmental bureaus is that no reorganization program to 
be approved by Congress will be able to withstand the ef- 
forts of the bureaucratic lobby in Washington. You cannot 
reorganize governmental bureaus without eliminating some 
of the bureaus, and thereby stepping on somebody's toes. 

Mr. Hoover was very much incensed at the action of the 
House, and on January 3, 1933, he expressed his disagree- 
ment and displeasure on the action of the House, which he 
claimed was a backward step. Mr. Hoover said: 

Either Congress must keep its hands off or it must give to my 
successor much larger powers of independent action than given 
to any President, if there is ever to be reorganization, and the 
authority to be effective should be free of limitations, should give 
Congress no veto powers, which would prevent the abolition of 
functions, which would prevent the r t of the major 
departments; otherwise it will, as is now being demonstrated by 
the present law, merely “make believe.” 

In February 1933 Congress passed a new reorganization 
bill that conformed to President Hoover’s reorganization 
ideas, and this bill was signed by Mr. Hoover on March 3, 
1933. 

This reorganization bill signed by Mr. Hoover the day 
before he left office, delegated to the President complete 
and uncontrolled powers to reorganize governmental agen- 
cies without any control by Congress. It will be noted that 
the veto power of Congress over the President’s reorganiza- 
tion program contained in the reorganization bill signed by 
Mr. Hoover in 1932, was eliminated from the bill he signed 
the day before he left office. 3 

In signing this bill on March 3, 1933, ex-President Hoover 
kept faith with his party platform. The Republican plat- 
form for 1932 urged the reorganization of governmental 
agencies and declared that the Republican Party was in 
favor of legislation giving to the President, not to Congress, 
the power to reorganize governmental departments, 
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He also kept faith with his own reorganization ideas as 
expressed in all his public statements on reorganization, and 
that was if there was to be governmental reorganization, in 
this country, the power to reorganize would have to be given 
to the President without any control over his reorganization 
acts by Congress. 

It is interesting to note that the Senate reorganization 
bill, that the country made such a fuss over, was identical 
with the reorganization bill signed by Mr. Hoover on March 
3, 1933, as far as granting uncontrolled authority to the 
President is concerned. 

President Hoover’s 1933 reorganization bill had a life of 
only 2 years with the result that the power of President 
Roosevelt to reorganize governmental bureaus under the new 
law expired in 1935. During the first 2 years of President 
Roosevelt’s administration he made about 10 changes in 
governmental agencies under Mr. Hoover’s reorganization 
bill. 

In 1936 President Roosevelt appointed a commission to 
investigate the necessity and the possibilities of reorganiza- 
tion of governmental agencies. 

This commission was known as the Brownlow Commission 
and was composed of Mr. Louis Brownlow, former news- 
paper correspondent, former Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia, and also former city manager of Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Luther H. Gulick, director of the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research, and Prof. Charles E. Merriam of the 
University of Chicago, an outstanding political scientist. 
Politically the commission stood, two Republicans and one 
Democrat. 

This commission made a thorough investigation of the 
whole problem of governmental Washington. After com- 
pleting its investigation it wrote a report, and also drafted 
a bill to carry out the recommendation of its report, and it 
was this bill that was considered by Congress. 

During the period that the reorganization program was 
up in the Senate and in the House, the writer received 
several hundred communications from his district protest- 
ing against the passage of the Senate bill. 

I like to hear from my constituents on measures pending 
in Congress even if I cannot always agree with them. I am 
pleased to be able to say that in the past 2 years communi- 
cations from the constituency have been increasing and in- 
creasing. I welcome such an increase of interest on the 
part of the citizens of the country in governmental affairs. 

In the letters and telegrams that come to me from the 
district two objections were made to the Senate bill: 

First. Because the Senate reorganization bill abolished the 
Comptroller General’s Office with right to preaudit. 

Second. The Senate bill gave unlimited powers to the 
President to reorganize governmental agencies and func- 
tions without any control by Congress. 

Both of these objections to the Senate bill were corrected 
in the House bill. The House bill retained the Comptroller 
General’s Office, with the right of preaudit, and it also pro- 
vided an auditor general to audit the work of the Comptroller 
General, thereby giving a double check on governmental 
expenditures. 

The House bill further provided that any reorganization 
program originated by the President had to be submitted to 
the Congress with the right and privilege of Congress to 
veto such reorganization program, in whole or in part, by 
passing a concurrent resolution, within 60 days from the 
date of the filing of the President’s reorganization program. 
Such a resolution would only require a majority vote of the 
House and of the Senate. Under the House bill, if the 
President attempted a reorganization program that did not 
meet with the approval of the majority of the Members of 
the House and of the Senate, Congress could easily defeat 
such a reorganization program by passing a concurrent reso- 
lution, disapproving in whole or in part the President’s said 
program, 
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Now let me answer specifically some of the criticisms of 
the House bill that have come to me since the House reor- 
ganization bill was recommitted: 

First. That the President wrote the reorganization bill 
and sent it to Congress. 

Answer. The President had nothing to do with writing 
the reorganization bill. The bill was prepared by the Brown- 
low Commission without consulting the President. 

Second. That the House bill dispensed with civil service. 

Answer. The House bill broadened civil service and made 
possible the extension of civil service to thousands of Gov- 
ernment employees who at the present time are not in the 
classified service. The President had less power over the 
civil service under the House bill than he has under the 
present law. The best evidence that civil-service reform 
would not be impeded by the House bill is the fact that the 
House bill was approved by about 10 national groups in- 
terested in civil-service reform. 

Third. That the President, under the House bill, could 
add executives at his pleasure at unknown cost to the tax- 
payers. 

Answer. Neither the House bill nor the Senate bill gave the 
President power to add executives or increase the cost of 
government. All the President could do under the House 
and Senate reorganization bills would be to consolidate and 
eliminate bureaus and to transfer agencies to existing 
bureaus. 

Fourth. That the delegation of authority from Congress 
tothe President was not removed (in the House bill). 

. There was no delegation of authority to the 
President in the House bill, except as an agent of Congress, 
because the House bill reserved the right in Congress to veto 
the reorganization work of the President, a provision that 
was not in the reorganization bill signed by Mr: Hoover the 
day before he left office. 

Fifth. That the House bill contained dangerous dicta- 
torial powers not identical with any reorganization bill pre- 
sented by any President. 

Answer. The House bill did not contain any dangerous 
dictatorial powers, because, if the President’s shuffling of 
bureaus did not please Congress, Congress had the right to 
say “no” to the President by simply passing a concurrent 
resolution to that effect. The House bill was not identical 
with any other bill presented to a President, because it took 
from the President uncontrolled power to do as he saw fit 
in reorganizing governmental bureaus, a power conferred on 
the President by Mr. Hoover’s 1933 reorganization bill. 

Sixth. That the reorganization bill approved by Mr. 
Hoover did not provide that Congress delegate any of its 
legislative authority to the Executive. 

Answer. The bill approved by Mr. Hoover delegated un- 
controlled power to the President to consolidate and reor- 
ganize governmental bureaus without any control by 
Congress, 

Some of the communications received by me both before 
and after my vote urged that I should oppose or should have 
opposed any kind of a reorganization bill regardless of its 
merits as a set-back to President Roosevelt. I am not inter- 
ested in giving President Roosevelt a set-back no more than 
I was interested in giving President Hoover a set-back. 

When I was in Congress during Mr. Hoover’s last 2 years, 
I was urged to oppose his recovery program, because the suc- 
cess of his program would reelect him President of the United 
States. 

My reply was that I was not elected to Congress for the 
purpose of handicapping Mr. Hoover, and that if his recov- 
ery bills were good, I would vote for them, regardless of 
whether by thus voting I would help Mr. Hoover’s political 
fortunes. 

I cannot vote on sentiment; I cannot vote on prejudices. I 
must vote my convictions as to the merits of bills regardless 
of the consequences of such a vote or votes on my political 
future. I voted not to recommit the House bill because I 
thought it was a good bill. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


A STATEMENT PREPARED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE ON THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 
IN TEXAS SHOWING THE FARM INCOME IN TEXAS IN- 
CREASED 85 PERCENT FROM 1932 TO 1937 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN Texas, 1932-37 


I. COMPARISON OF DATA 


Farm cash income in Texas! rose from $294,358,000 in 1932 to 
$544,176,000 in 1937, an increase of 85 percent. Of the 1937 in- 
come $38,226,000 was in Government payments to farmers. Indi- 
pit are for an income in 1938 considerably lower than in 
1937. 

Farm cash income, prices, and purchasing power: For the United 
States as a whole, farm cash income during the years 1932-37 
has been as follows: 


Farm cash income 


Calendar year 


1 Preliminary, 


the harvesting of the biggest crops in the history of the United 
States, cash income began to drop off more than seasonally, and 
fell below the 1936 level. 

Farm income was nearly twice as large in 1937 as in 1932, but 
it was considerably below the 1929 figure of $10,479,000,000, the 
largest income on record. 

From 1929 to 1932 both farm income and prices paid by farmers 
declined sharply, but farm income declined more. Consequently, 
in 1932 farmers were able to purchase only about 69 percent as 
many goods and services as in 1929. From 1932 to 1937 both 
farm income and prices paid by farmers increased, but farm 
income made the greater advance. As a result, in 1937 farmers 
pein able to buy about as much of the things they needed as in 

United States farm prices generally increased 86 percent in 1937 
as compared with 1932, rising early in 1937 to double their 1932 
level. At the low point in March 1933 they were 55 percent of 
pre-war. In January 1937 they reached their post-depression peak 
at 131 percent of pre-war. 

Although the prices of things farmers buy rose considerably 
during the 1932-37 period, the exchange value, per unit, of farm 
products increased from an average of 61 percent of the pre-war 
level in 1932 to 93 percent of that level for the year 1937. At the 
depression low in February 1933 the unit exchange value of farm 
products was just half of what it had been before the war. At 
the post-depression peak in January 1937, when farm prices were 
at their highest, the exchange value was 101 percent of pre-war. 

For the country as a whole, the decline in farm real-estate values 
came to an end in the year ending March 1933 after continuing 
unbroken for more than a decade. In that year farm real estate 


Because farm income statistics collected and maintained by the 
Department of Agriculture are being revised, figures for Texas given 
in this pamphlet are not always strictly comparable. The 1936 and 
1937 figures are on a calendar-year basis, as are all figures on live- 
stock and livestock products, while crop figures for years before 
1936 are for the most part on a crop-year basis. 
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was worth about 73 percent of its pre-war value. In the year 
ending March 1937—the fourth consecutive year of increase—it rose 
to 85 percent of pre-war. The improved farm real-estate situation 
in the country as a whole since 1933 is also reflected in the sharp 
decrease in forced farm sales and the noticeable upturn in volun- 
tary sales. Forced sales through foreclosure and other causes de- 
clined from 54.1 per thousand farms in the year ending March 1933 
to 22.4 per thousand for the year ending March 1937. Voluntary 
sales and trades of farms during the same period rose from 16.8 
per thousand farms to 31.5 per thousand. 

Texas’ part in the national gain: The extent of change in the 
economic situation of Texas farmers during the 1932-37 period is 
indicated by the greatly increased income from the leading farm 
commodities produced in the State. 

Cash income from cotton (seed and lint) rose from $149,702,000 
in 1932 to $229,450,000 in 1937, an increase of 53 percent. The 1937 
figure includes no Government payments. 

Texas beef producers likewise saw a substantial rise in their cash 
income in 1937 as compared with 1932. The 1937 income was 
$88,763,000, an increase of $54,400,000, or 158 percent above the 1932 
figure. 

Dairymen in this State, along with cotton farmers and stockmen, 
profited by marked income increases. Dairy income jumped from 
$26,269,000 for 1932 to $46,541,000 in 1937, a 77-percent increase. 

The position of Texas corn-hog producers in 1937, as measured by 
increased cash income, was much improved over what it was 5 years 
earlier. Their income for 1932 was $8,939,000. In 1987 it aggre- 
gated $25,872,000, or $16,933,000 more than for 1932, 

Wheat producers in Texas also profited greatly by increased cash 
returns during the 1932-37 period. For 1932 their cash income was 
$6,928,000. In 1937 it totaled $33,700,000, exclusive of Government 
Payments. The increase during the 5-year period amounted to 
$26,772,000, or 386 percent. S 

Cash income from many other important farm products of Texas 
also showed encouraging upturns from 1932 to 1937. Income of rice 
producers almost doubled, rising from $3,847,000 to $7,400,000, ex- 
clusive of Government payments. Income from oats rose 28 per- 
cent, or from $1,753,000 to $2,250,000. Income from poultry and 
eggs jumped 56 percent, or from $12,255,000 to $19,095,000. And 
that from woo! was four times greater in 1937 than in 1932, increas- 
ing from $5,311,000 to $23,509,000. 

Price changes from 1932 to 1936 on the leading farm commodities 
produced in the State, which brought about a considerable share of 
the increased income indicated above, are shown in table 1. 


Taste 1—Average prices received by Teras farmers for commodities 


listed in 1932 and in 1936 
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Farm real-estate values up: Along with rising farm income, 
Texas farm real-estate values have mounted and taxes have de- 
clined. The decline in value of farm real estate, which began 
more than a decade ago, reached its post-war low in the year end- 
ing March 1933, when it stood at 83 percent of pre-war. From 
this low the estimated value per acre rose for the fourth con- 
secutive year to 96 percent of pre-war for the year ending March 
1937, Texas farmers as a whole, therefore, found their real estate 
worth about 16 percent more early in 1937 than in the first 
quarter of 1933. 

Fewer Texas farmers were forced into sales or transfers of 
their lands and more were able to make voluntary transactions. 
The number of forced farm sales per thousand declined from 
32.8 for the year ending March 1933 to 16.1 for that ending in 
March 1937. Voluntary trades and sales of farms during the same 
period imcreased from 14.8 to 21.9 per thousand. 

among farmers in the United States numbered 


a . 

In 1932 taxes on Texas farm real estate stood at 99 cents per 
$100 of value. By 1936 they had fallen 28 percent to 71 cents 
per $100 of value. Figures for 1937 are not yet available. Taxes 
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ee 14 cents per acre in 1936, as compared with 17 cents in 


Farm wage rates higher: Wage earners on Texas farms, as well 
as landlords and tenants, found their income increasing. On 
April 1, 1933, the average monthly farm wage rate per person with 
board was $12.75, Four years later it was $20.25, having advanced 
69 percent above the 1933 level. 


II. AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS THE BASIS 


The production-adjustment programs of the A. A. A., with other 
recovery measures, were the basis for the marked agricultural 
change from 1933 to 1937. 

Under these programs 922,770 crop-adjustment contracts from 
Texas farmers were accepted by the A. A. A. Of these contracts 
786,545 were cotton contracts, 67,906 corn-hog, 59,046 wheat, 8,473 
peanut, 769 rice, and 31 cane sirup. 

Under the terms of these contracts, Texas farmers shifted many 
acres from the production of soil-depleting cash crops, in which 
price-depressing surpluses existed, to production of other crops 
which were soil-conserving or soil-improving in nature. 

The agricultural-adjustment programs, from their beginning in 
1933, were concerned with good use of the land, as well as with 
adjusting production to effective demand. It was from 
the start that relieving a portion of the farm Jand from the soil- 
exhausting burden of surplus crop production offered a chance to 
put this land to soil-conserving uses which farm specialists for 
many years had been advocating. 

Adjustment contracts included provisions encouraging beneficial 
uses for acreage taken out of surplus crops. The cotton contract 
for 1934-35 specified use of the rented acres for soil-improving 
crops; erosion-preventing crops; food crops for consumption by 
the producer on his farm; feed crops for the production of live- 
stock or livestock products for consumption or use by the pro- 
ducer on his farm; or fallowing; or such other uses as may be 
permitted by the Secretary of Agriculture or his authorized agent. 
Food and feed crops for home use were authorized on rented acres 
in the South, because it was recognized that the standard of 
farm living in that region, which contains half of the farm pop- 
ulation of the country, might thereby be improved. 

In the 1934 crop year, the first in which adjustment programs 
were in full operation, the Nation’s farmers agreed to shift their 
production on nearly 36,000,000 acres, or one-ninth of all the 
cultivated Jand in the country. Farmers in Texas shifted about 
6,100,000 acres from cotton, wheat, and corn production. Of the 
36,000,000 shifted acres in the United States about one-third was 
put in pasture or meadow crops, and one-third into emergency 
forage crops and crops that supplied food and feed for home use. 
The remaining one-third was fallowed to conserve moisture and 
control weeds, planted to farm wood lots, or left idle. The acreage 
left idle was very small. 

Adjustment measures were undertaken only after cotton, wheat, 
and corn-hog producers had indicated their approval by means of 
democratic referenda. 

Four referenda on crop-adjustment measures were held among 
Texas farmers. 

In October 1934 corn-hog farmers voted on an adjustment 
program for 1935. In this referendum 17,097 cooperating producers 
favored a 1935 program, whereas 1,694 opposed. A referendum was 
held December 14, 1934, on the application of the Bankhead Act 
to the 1935-36 crop year. In Texas 292,154 votes were cast, with 
241,089, or 82.5 percent, in fayor of continuing the act. 

A nation-wide wheat referendum was conducted on May 25, 
1935, in which producers were asked if they favored a wheat pro- 
duction adjustment program to follow the one expiring in the 
crop year 1935. In Texas 15,469 producer votes were cast, of which 
95.1 percent favored a program. On October 26, 1935, corn-hog 
Producers voted on whether they favored a corn-hog program for 
1936. Of the 40,140 Texas producers voting, all but 6,489 favored 
a 1936 program, 

The result of these A. A. A. programs and of the droughts of 
1934 and 1936 was to reduce price-depressing surpluses of most 
major farm commodities to approximately normal carry-over levels. 


Carry-over of major farm commodities 


Commodity 
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1 World carry-over of American $ 
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222 W production; all other types, Oetober- September, farm sales weight. 
? rice. 


Under the adjustment programs through December 31, 1937, 
rental benefit, price adjustment, and pool and option payments to 
Texas cotton growers totaled $145,190,951.16. Rental-benefit pay- 
ments to producers of other commodities were: Wheat, $21,371,- 
698.47; corn-hogs, $7,842,127.22; rice, $2,025,075; peanuts, $381,- 
986,71, and sugarcane, $2,161.81. 
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Til. THE SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Because the national economic emergency of 1932-33 was due 
largely to burdensome surpluses of farm commodities, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933 had emphasized production control 
as a means of restoring farm purchasing power and thereby reliev- 
ing the emergency. By 1936 farm purchasing power, based on cash 
income from marketings, was about 40 percent greater than for 
1932. Because of the adjustment programs and two severe 
droughts, surpluses had been considerably reduced. This lessen- 
ing of the emergency and the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Hoosac Mills case on January 6, 1936, which invalidated the 
A. A. A. production-control programs, paved the way for a long- 
time soil-conservation program. This program was based on the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, approved February 
29, 1936, which emphasized soil conservation rather than produc- 
tion adjustment. 

The 1936 agricultural conservation program: About 4,000,000 
farmers in all parts of the Nation, members of about 2,700 county 
conservation associations, participated in the 1936 agricultural 
conservation program. Under this program two types of payments 
were offered to farmers for positive performance in conserving 
and . their farm land. Soll- conserving payments were 
made for ing acreage from soil-depleting to soil-conserving 
crops in 1936. Soil-building payments were made for 1936 seedings 
of soil-bullding crops, and for approved soil-building practices. 

Sixty-six percent, or about 286,179,000 acres, of the total crop- 
land in the United States was covered by applications for pay- 
ments under the 1936 program. ` 

About 31,444,000 acres were diverted from soil-depleting crops 
either as a direct result of the program, or because drought had 
destroyed established acreages of soil-depleting crops. Of this 
diverted acreage, about 68.3 percent was diverted from general 
crops, 30 percent from cotton, 1.2 percent from tobacco, and 
0.4 percent from peanuts. P 

Soil-building practices were carried out on about 53,000,000 
acres. Legumes and legume mixtures, ent pasture, green- 
manure and cover crops were newly seeded on 43,963,000 acres. 
Fertilizer and lime applications were made to 3,247,000 acres. 
Terracing, contour furrowing, protected summer fallow, and other 
mechanical erosion controls and miscellaneous soil-building prac- 
tices were put into effect on 5,604,000 acres. 

Payments for soil-conserving and soil-improving practices under 
the 1936 program totaled $36,097,826, of which $23,171,053 went for 
county expenses. 

In Texas about 330,000 farmers, organized into 241 county 
associations, participated in the 1936 program. Of the total crop- 
land, about 67 percent, or 23,915,000 acres, was covered by appli- 
cations for payments. The acreage diverted from soil-depleting 
crops (3,077,833 from cotton, 14,244 from peanuts, and 1,245,478 
from other crops), totaled 4,337,555 acres. Soil-building practices 
were put into effect on about 4,901,891 acres, as follows: New 
seedings of legumes and legume mixtures, pe 

, and green-manure crops, 3,870,869 acres; 
lime applications, 5,630 acres; forest tree plantings, 5,177 acres; 
terracing and listing, 1,020,215 acres. 

For their positive soil-conserving and soil-building performances 
in this connection, Texas farmers participating in the 1936 pro- 
gram received $37,559,401 in conservation payments, including 
county association expenses. 


IV. THE A. A. A. OF 1938 


It became clearly evident in late 1937 that measures for evening 
out violent fluctuations in supplies and prices of farm products 
and in the incomes and buying power of farmers were necessary 
in addition to the soil-conserving measures of the 1936 and 1937 
programs. 

Production of most important farm crops in 1937 was the great- 
est in the history of the country. As these crops were harvested 
and marketed, prices declined. 

In January 1937 farm prices were at their post-depression peak 
of 31 percent above the pre-war level. The per-unit exchange 
value of farm products generally was slightly above that of pre- 
war days, the ratio of prices received to prices paid standing at 
101 percent of the August 1909-July 1914 average. Surpluses of 
most basic commodities had largely disappeared. 

As crop reports in the spring and summer began to reveal the 
prospects for record-breaking crops, however, farm prices began 
to fall. In April they were 130 percent of pre-war. By June they 
had declined to 124 percent of that level, and by September to 
118 percent. In December they stood at 104 percent. 

The December crop report revealed the total 1937 farm output 
as the largest on record. Production of grains, meat animals, 
poultry products, and tobacco was less than it had been in some 
interim years, but production of fruits, vegetables, truck crops, 
cotton, and poultry products topped all former . As these 
large crops moved to market, prices dropped rapidly. By February 
1938 they were only 97 percent of pre-war, having declined 26 
percent from their January 1937 level. The unit exchange value 
of farm products had declined by nearly one-fourth in little over 
a year’s time. 

Trend of prices of Texas’ leading farm products under these 
circumstances is shown as follows: 
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TABLE 2.—Average prices received by Texas farmers for commodities 
listed on dates specified 


Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, 
Commodity Unit 1937 | 1938 

$1. 25 $0. 89 
93 . 66 
51 3⁰ 
70 50 
1.50 1.10 
95 1.00 
117 077 
9. 50 8.80 
8. 50 7.00 
5.00 5.10 
5.90 6. 20 
5.10 4.30 
8. 90 6.00 
1. 06 . 127 
- 30 2. 
.231 133 
31 20 
. 032 „03 
2,45 12,35 


1 Preliminary. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, approved by the Presi- 
dent on February 16, strengthens and continues the agricultural 
conservation programs, which are open to participation by all farm- 
ers in the United States. 

In addition, it supplements these programs with measures for 
helping farmers to stabilize their production, marketing, prices, 
and income. It provides assistance for producing farm commodities 
in quantities adequate to meet all requirements of domestic con- 
sumption and desirable exports and to establish and maintain larger 
reserve supplies than have ordinarily been maintained in past years. 
It includes loans to make it possible for farmers to carry over from 
good years the surplus supplies for use in bad years. Finally, it 
provides mechanisms which are designed to enable farmers to regu- 
late the movement of farm crops to market and to prevent dumping 
excessive supplies on overloaded markets to cause price collapse and 
severe drops in farmers’ income. 


National Agricultural Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM LEMKE, OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 2, 1938 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include the following address deliv- 
ered by me on June 2, 1938, before the National Agricultural 
Conference: 


Toastmaster Barr. Some of my friends gamble, and I don’t. 
But these gamblers are always telling me when I see them that 
their horses haven’t come in yet. And if I should count all of 
the horses that haven't come in yet, in some of these gambling 
transactions, I think it would be several million. 

But we had an election in 1936 and some of the returns haven't 
come in yet. You know, they were awfully slow in coming in. 
And I want to apologize, in that we were to have this banquet 
in the White House tonight, but owing to the circumstance that 
these returns didn't get in, we had to bring WILLIAM LEMKE over 
here so that we could have it in this hall. [Applause.] 

Speaking seriously, however, we always have to kid our friends, 
and very affectionately I call him Bill, But I want to say one 
thing, that when Senator Frazier and Congressman LEMKE intro- 
duced a bill called the Frazier-Lemke bill, and a moratorium act 
and some other acts, they prevented over 200,000 farmers in this 
country from losing their homes. 

And another thing that Congressman LEMKE has done, besides 
being a legislator, he has been the attorney for these farmers 
without any fee or compensation, and has won seven cases in 
the United States Supreme Court for them. [Applause.] 

Congressman LEMKE. Mr. Toastmaster and friends, it isn’t my 
fault, of course, that you are not having this banquet in the 
White House. You forgot to vote for yourselves. You didn’t in- 
vite yourselves. You had an opportunity to do so. 
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But, be that as it may, you know that Franklin Roosevelt and 1 
came to Washington at about the same time, in 1933. We both 
were pledged to solve the unemployment We both were 
pledged to solve the agricultural problem. We had no difficulties; 
we went along nicely until after the election. Then we sort of 
drifted apart, as it always happens, you know. 

I want to say to you, however, that after being here 5 years in 

' the Congress of the United States, we finally landed back to the 
place where Hoover left us. We are no farther. One farmer out 
of every six lost his farm by mortgage foreclosure or judgment or 
tax sale since I have been a Member of Congress—and all the 
while we were experimenting with Mr. Wallace. We got lost in 
the dismal swamps of nowhere. 

We call it experimentation. But a proven failure is not even an 

t. And it was a proven failure before we started all 
this regimentation and fool stuff where we take the money out 
óf one pocket and give the farmer a dime back in the other 
pocket, and yell, “Look at the dime we are giving you,” loud 
3 so that he forgets the dollar we stole out of the other 
pocket. 

Those are facts, and I have been working on them since October 
1932, when I made a speech when oats were selling at 3 cents a 
bushel, barley for 6, No. 1 Amber Durum for 21, and No. 1 Dark 
Northern for 31. That oats cost about 30 to 40 cents a bushel to 
produce. That No. 1 hard wheat cost $1.25 to produce; and prices 
are almost back to the same point. 

Now, we in the North blame the cropsharers for that con- 
dition, but we in the North are more responsible than you are in 
the South for the sharecroppers. We have refused to pay those 
people what my friend McDonald calls a domestic allotment or 
cost of production. That is the northern language. We talk a 
little different up in the North, but it means the same thing. 

We pay 7 cents a pound for cotton, when no man or woman 
can produce it for less than 23—and you know what that does to 
our American standard of living. And all we would have to do 
is pay about 50 cents more for a suit of clothes, if we would 
pay enough to give those people an honest living annual wage. 

And where are we? We have been coddled along and 
have been threatened with the W. P. A. In our State we call it 
the Woodpeckers“ Association.” I believe it is the height of 
inhumanity to take an honest farmer from his farm and teach 
him to fall asleep on a long-handled shovel in the middle of 
a road when it is 110 in the shade—not creating wealth but 
consuming it. And I will say that is the trouble with us. We 
haven't an over ion of anything, except an overproduction 
of insanity at both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Just take this for an illustration: We have everything at our 
fingertips to bring about the greatest prosperity and happiness 
this Nation has ever seen. But they say there is too much cotton, 
Mr. McDonald—and there are 2,600,000 families that haven't a 
mattress or a pillow to sleep on. We have too much cotton, and 
we plow it under, and then import it from the foreign countries— 
a crazy quilt, insanity. 

I know there are Members of Congress here, and I will challenge 
any 12 of you to get in a room by yourselves, devoid of the crass 
effrontery and stupidity from Pennsylvania Avenue, and you will 
solve this problem. 

What is the trouble? Underconsumption and maldistribution? 
If we have a surplus of cotton, why not take some of it and give it 
to the 12,000,000 and let them make mattresses and pillowslips for 
themselves and the rest of us? 

Again, we haven't gone very far, because we are worse off than 
we were when Hoover left us. Do you know how I know? Because 
now we owe thirty-eight billion, and then it was nineteen. And we 
have got to pay the interest on all of that to a few coupon clippers 
who have never produced anything in their lives. 

What is this insanity? It is in the monetary system. We need 
two or three other things—cost of production or domestic allot- 
ment—I don't care which you call it. And then we need legisla- 
tion to finance the farmer at a low rate of interest. 

Now, let us see what we are doing for the coupon clipper. I am 
going to take up Senator THomas’ ideas a minute. This Govern- 
ment of ours is printing money under our corroded and corrupt 
monetary system and giving it to the international bankers through 
the Federal Reserve Bank System for seven-tenths of 1 percent per 
bill. That is all they ever pay for it. And we give it to them, so 
that on June 30—and I am using exact dollars—on June 30, 1937, 
we had to give them $4,495,210,935 of your and my money—that 
belongs to us all—for seven-tenths of 1 cent per bill. 

Then what did they do with that $4,500,000,000? Oh, they used 
it as a revolving fund and bought $38,000,000,000 of tax-exempt 
in bearing bonds, on which we, the American people, pay 
$1,000,000,000 in interest a year. 

If we take that $1,000,000,000 and give it to an old-age revolving 
fund, it would at least show a little intelligence. But in 

t we are giving them, first, the $4,500,000,000, and then 

y use that to buy our tax-exempt interest-bearing bonds to 
the tune of $38,000,000,000. And the end is not yet, because Con- 
gress Just authorized the Secretary of the Treasury, or the Depart- 
ment of the , to issue up to $45,000,000,000 more of 
Government bonds on which we pay interest. 

Now, then, as Edison said, if the Government can print a dollar 
bond and give it to the boys for nothing, why can’t it print a 
dollar bill and use its own money and credit, for the use of all of 
us and not for a few? 
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I know some call that inflation. The only inflation we have 
had in the United States of America is the issuance of bonds 
until we are dizzy. This recession was inevitable. It had to come 
under our present corroded and corrupt monetary system. And 
it will last as long as we retain our present system. 

And why? In order to have prosperity, my friends, we have 
to go in debt, under our system. That is the bankers’ system, 
and don't let them tell you differently. As long as we have this 
system, in order to have prosperity you have to go in debt. And 
then some of you businessmen thought you would get pr rity 
and offered to sell me a suit for $45.45, and you knew I had oniy 
45 cents; so you offered to let me have the suit if I paid the 45 
cents and promised to pay the $45 later—and that is how we 
brought about the recession. Everybody owed everybody else, and 
nobody could pay. 

That caused a Democratic panic. Do you know what a Demo- 
cratic panic is? That is when things flop, they used to catch the 
Democratic Party in power once in a while and the Republicans 
would call it “lack of confidence.” Yes; the whole thing was a 
confidence game. 

Later on this same depression caught Mr. Hoover, and when it 
caught Mr. Hoover he couldn't call it the “Democratic panic.” 
Oh, no; he was in power. He was a great engineer, and finally 
he hit upon a great idea. He called it a “world-wide d on.” 
He made it so big you couldn't see his responsibility, and he got 
away with it. ? 

And then it came along again and it caught our good President, 
for whom I have the highest regard. And he had to get a name 
for it and couldn’t think of anything offhand. So he read Kipling, 
and called it a “recession.” Yes; it is the grand recessional, the 
recession of reason, and we are going to recess until this thing 
is over, and until we have foreclosed on everything and have to 
start all over again. 

There is only one remedy to correct that system. How can it 
be corrected? By the people of the United States assuming full 
control under their sovereign authority over the money and 
credit of the Nation. 

“Oh,” they say, “you want to print money.” I do not. We 
have printed too many bonds. And I want to use the Nation's 
money and credit for the benefit of all the men and women. 

The panic struck the farmer in 1920. It didn’t come in 1929. 
The farmer was unorganized and was used as the shock absorber. 
In 1920 we produced wheat at a cost of $2 a bushel, and we 
produced steers at a cost of $125 apiece; wheat went down to 70 
cents a bushel, and the steers went down to $25 apiece. 

At that time—in North Dakota alone—300 banks closed. That 
was the tine that agriculture was hit, and to this date we 
haven't done anything about it. And labor was hit, because the 
farmer is a laboring man. He may not be called one, but he is. 
He is unorganized; he works for 5 cents an hour. 

I think I can say that all of the farm representatives in Con- 
gress always vote for labor; we are not willing to pull labor down 
to our level. But we want to boost, and we want to have labor 
pull us up to their position, and work together. [Applause.] 

And when that is done, we can go places. 

Now, in conclusion, I want to say this—that I am satisfied this 
problem can be solved and will be solved. We must do it in a 
nonpartisan spirit. As far as I am concerned, I don't know any 
difference between a farmer and a laborer. I think if we could 
cut out the partisanship and mix these Congressmen all together 
and put a few labor leaders in with them, I guarantee we could 
put this Nation on an even keel in less than 3 months. 

We have everything we want, but don’t seem to know how to 

te distribution. That is just a problem to be worked out. 
The solution is possible. Let us get this question of money and 
distribution both settled once and for all. Money isn't wealth. 
Money is Just a yardstick by which we measure the wealth you 
and I produce. It isn’t intended to be wealth. If we use it for 
what it is intended—to measure the muscle and brain energy of 
the people—then we will get out of the mud; and with labor and 
industry in the harness together we can go places. But it so 
hard to get the people to understand. You know we gave this 
money—$4,495,000,000—to the Federal Reserve bank to farm out to 
those who gambled in our farms and stocks and manipulated it, 
and instead of using it for the people they manipulated it so that 
if you buy a home today for $10,000 tomorrow it may not be 
worth 65.000, and yet that is all right, whereas if they took the 
$5,000 away from you you could have them arrested. 

But it is the same thing, euchring you out of your wealth. 
But you can’t blame people for not understanding this system, 
because we have made a very simple subject so obstruse, and so 
many obstruse professors have been writing on it, that they make 
it so obstruse that when they get through they cannot even 
understand their own obstruseness. And so in the last election 
we tried to get the farmers and the laboring people to take hold 
of the long end of the stick, but they grabbed for the short end, 
and still have it. 

And until we get together and reason these things out intelli- 
gently, we are going to continue these wrongs. But the farmer 
can get cost of production or domestic allotment. The laboring 
men of this Nation can get a living annual wage. And I hope 
in the near future there will be some of the industrialists big 
enough to hire common labor at an annual wage—and that 
should not be less than $1,500 a year. No man or woman in 
this present age can live for less on the American standard of 
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living, although all things are relative, and when prices go down, 
he may get less, and if they go up, he must have more. 

And the trouble we are in because of this manipulation of the 
currency is the same as Abraham Lincoln said of an old cow. 
She stood between two haystacks, in the midst of plenty, and 
didn’t know which haystack to go to and so starved to death. 
I thank you. [Applause.] 


Labor’s Protest Against the So-Called Taxicab 
Insurance Bill, Conference Report No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS O’MALLEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in connection with the taxicab liability 
insurance bill which will again come before the House be- 
cause of a second conference report filed today, I wish to 
indicate that in spite of all the efforts of organized labor 
in the District to get a reasonable and fair measure which 
will not penalize the workers in the business, the users of 
taxicabs, and cause widespread unemployment, both among 
the union and nonunion drivers, labor finds itself again in 
the same position as when the original conference report 
was rejected by the House. 

Much propaganda in the newspapers and in other places 
seeks to spread the false report that organized labor approves 
this second conference report which will come up again this 
session. To refute such false propaganda I insert herewith 
a letter received by me this morning from the vice president 
of the Washington Central Labor Union, which letter is en- 
dorsed also by the national legislative representative of the 
American Federation of Labor and the original letter of May 
3, to which Mr. W. C. Hushing refers. 

I likewise desire at this time, Mr. Speaker, to insert a copy 
of the proposed amendments which organized labor offered 
to the conferees as a means of fairly compromising the dif- 
ferences between the two Houses and which would at the 
same time protect the workers in the taxicab industry, while 
providing ample and effective liability-insurance protection 
for the users of taxicabs in the District. This compromise 
offer has apparently been rejected and the second conference 
report again offers nothing but a new disguise for a continua- 
tion of the penalizing and unfair provisions of the original 
Senate amendments which the House has heretofore re- 
jected. I hope the Members of the House who so loyally 
helped in defending the cause of labor and the users of this 
type of transportation will again stand by their convictions 
and aid in rejecting this unfair proposal. 

BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 


Local UNION No. 118 AND AUXILIARIEs, 
June 10, 1938. 


Hon. THOMAS J. O'MALLEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you in regard to the action o? the Central 
Labor Union in regard to the taxicab bill now before the Congress 
of the United States. 

Our action still stands, and the Washington Central Labor Union 
has not retracted its action as opposing the Senate bill. 

The story in the morning newspaper is very misleading, and we 
want it known it is not our action, and I am speaking to you as 
the vice president of the Washington Central Labor Union, and this 
is the only way I can let you know of their action. 

T re Respectfull 

spect: y yours, 
m Cuas. B. MCCLOSKEY, 
Vice President, Washington Central Labor Union. 


Congressman O'MALLEY: 
My letter addressed to you under date of May 3, 1938, still stands, 
W. C. HUSHING, 
National Legislative Representative, A. F. of L. 
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: May 3, 1938. 
Congressman O'MALLEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I wish to direct your attention to the 
conference report on H. R. 7084, which, I understand, is to be con= 
sidered today in the House. 

This letter comes at a rather late date, due to the fact that the 
Washington Central Labor Union did not act on the conference 
report until it met last night. 

This bill, as you, of course, know, compels all taxi drivers to carry 
liability insurance. We find that the conference report is not in 
accordance with the bill as passed originally by the House, in which 
form it was acceptable to the Washington Central Labor Union and 
to the local union of drivers involved. 

It is understood by those interested that if the conference report 
in its present form is adopted, that the independent taxi owners 
in the District of Columbia will be put out of business, and that 
the larger companies who have pressed for the passage of this bill 
will be in complete control of the situation in this city. We, there- 
fore, advocate the “blanket provision” as originally passed by the 
House, and would appreciate efforts made by you and our friends 
to achieve this purpose. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. HUSHING, 
National Legislative Representative, 
American Federation of Labor. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN H. R. 7084 AS AMENDED BY THE SENATE 


After the word “given”, in line 15, page 4, insert “Provided, That 
the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia shall 
accept in lieu of the policy or certificate above required a deposit 
of cash or approved securities, or a surety bond or bonds in a 
solvent and responsible company authorized to do business in 
the District of Columbia, or a personal bond with at least two 
sureties approved by the Public Utilities Commission, which in 
the opinion of the Commission will give the public protection 
equivalent to that provided by individual insurance policies, 
such deposits of cash or securities, or surety bond or bonds to be 
maintained in an amount required by the Commission.” 

Substitute for line 15, page 5, the following: This act shall be- 
come effective January 1, 1939.” 


Communism—America’s Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN O'CONNOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to respond, as a Member of the Congress of the 
United States, to the broadcast of the proceedings of the 
tenth national convention of the Communist Party of the 
United States, held about 10 days ago in New York City. 

I trust that the good sense of the American people will pre- 
vent the great majority from being deluded by specious ap- 
peals in behalf of “democracy” and “peace” which emanate 
from the leaders of an organization, dedicated to the revolu- 
tionary overthrow of all existing forms of government, outside 
of Soviet Russia. 

As the well-known commentator, Frederick William Wile, 
has said: 

Communism in the United States has just washed its face, 
put on a clean collar, splashed a bit of white and blue into its 
Hag of red and generally dolled itself up to look as 100-percent 
American as possible. That, at any rate, seems to be the im- 
pression (they) desire to put across to the incredulous people of 
this country. 

Their new constitution breathes “devotion to democracy and 
the American principle of freedom.” “But the American people 
must be shown.” They well know what bait is. 

Mere incantation of the names of Jefferson, Paine, Jackson, 
and Lincoln will hardly suffice to convince the people of the 
United States that the aims of the party are not in fact sub- 
verslve of our political institutions, our economic ideals, and our 
republican form of government. 


However, it seems to me particularly important at this time 
that I should call your attention to some indisputable facts, 


One outstanding fact is that Mr. Earl Browder, the spokes- 
man for the Communist convention in the recent broadcast, 
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wrote not long ago in his textbook, What is Communism? 
the following words: 

The revolution does not simply happen; it must be made. 
+ * * The Communist Party, as the vanguard of the most 
conscious toilers, acts as their organizer and guide. 

And he also wrote: 

Soldiers and sailors come from the ranks of the workers. They 
can be, and must be, won for the revolution, 

And, in italics, he goes on to say: 

All revolutions have been made with weapons which the over- 
thrown rulers had relied on for their protection. 

I venture to say that there is not much “democracy” and 
“peace” in those words. The blurb about “democracy” and 
“peace” is the Trojan horse of Dimitrov by which the Com- 
munists hope to sneak into political power in America with 
their real purpose hidden. More than that, we all know 
that actions are what count—not words. 

The assembled delegates to the Communist convention in 
New York greeted with a tremendous ovation the naming 
of Joseph Stalin, dictator of Russia, to the Honorary Pre- 
siding Committee. The Russian Communist Party was 
hailed as “Brother Party.” That ovation was given in 
America—mind you! This tribute was to Stalin, the abso- 
lute master of the enslaved people of Russia. If anyone 
takes exception to the term “enslaved people of Russia,” let 
me say this in answer: The peasants of Russia were invited 
by the Communist leaders of the Russian Revolution to 
divide the property of the large landowners, and take it 
into their own possession. But no sooner had the Com- 
munist leaders consolidated their power, than all the land 
which the peasants owned, in the first instance, and in 
their own right, and, in the second instance, what they 
had confiscated from the large landowners, were expro- 
priated by the all-powerful Communist state. 

In other words, every free farmer in Russia reverted to a 
state of serfdom, from which he had been released some 60 
years ago by the action of even an autocratic Tsar. That 
sounds extraordinary, but it is true. It is just a taste of 
Communist “democracy” in action—the brand of “democ- 
racy” they would foist on this country. 

Let me point out to you another action of this Tenth Na- 
tional Convention of the Communist Party. It also gave a 
great ovation to the naming of George Dimitrov to the 
Honorary Presiding Committee. Dimitrov is the executive 
head of the Communist International, an organization dedi- 
cated to the promotion of world revolution, the abolition of 
religion, and the complete confiscation of all private property. 

Need I call your attention to the fact that these outstand- 
ing leaders of the Communist movement, who are honorary 
members of the presiding committee of this convention of 
the United States Communist Party held in New York, have 
democratically purged their organization of all who dis- 
agreed with Stalin by putting them before the firing squads 
of the Soviet Union, after extorting “confessions” through 
the terrors of indescribable tortures. That is “democracy” 
with a vengeance! That is the sort of “democracy” some 
of our misguided citizens, in high and low places, are sup- 
porting. 

Here is another act of this Communist Convention, to 
which I desire to call your attention. The delegates sent 
their “warmest revolutionary greetings to the Communist 
International and its helmsman, George Dimitrov, true com- 
rade-in-arms of Stalin.” To Stalin they sent their “heart- 
felt enthusiasm and love,” as the “commander in chief of 
forces which are blazing a trail to a Soviet America.” That 
message was sent by an alleged American political party 
which seeks the support of the “liberal democracy” of the 
United States, and prates of “peace,” 

Make no mistake about what these people have in mind. 
When those revolutionary greetings were sent to the leaders 
in control of Russia, the senders were thinking of civil war, 
nothing more or less. For years their support in plans and 
money has come from Communist Russia. 
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The message to Dimitrov assured him that it was at the 
Seventh Congress of the Communist International (held in 
August 1935) that the American Communists “learned how 
victory was to be achieved.” It was at that congress, by the 
way, that Dimitrov spoke of the Trojan horse which Com- 
munists must bring into the democratic camp in order to 
destroy it. 

The plot now clearly unfolds. Always remember the Com- 
munist tactics are not crude. They are extremely subtle—so 
much so that only a subtle analysis will expose them. The 
Communist action in any democracy is to drive a Trojan 
horse into the ranks of unthinking Democrats, only to un- 
load its horde of revolutionists at the proper moment. It is 
inconceivable that the American people can be so deceived as 
to make a pet of this horse. 

There would be no chance of the rank and file of our 
people succumbing to this foreign deception, were it not for 
the leadership of many persons in high positions of public 
Office, college, social work, and church. These parlor Bolshe- 
vists, inspired before the fireplace and by the reading of 
Karl Marx, have taken up this cult “in a serious way” as a 
speedy solution of all the social and economic ills of our 
people. No old tried American way will suit them. To be a 
Socialist or a Communist is to become “modern.” Nothing is 
to be done in the old way these days. To them democracy 
was outmoded with the horse and buggy. This is the day 
of the isms—nudism, atheism, communism, 

Let me say in passing that there is no basis for the state- 
ments that any one racial group forms the nucleus of the 
Communist Party in the United States. Nearly all racial 
strains are represented, and it is interesting to note there is 
not a Jew among the recognized leaders of the Communist 
Party in America. 

Such mouthings from long-haired professors and short- 
haired social workers, who keep their maiden names, al- 
though married, are responsible for such organizations as 
the “Youth Movement,” the “Students’ Union,” and the 
“Young Communist League,” formed to organize our col- 
lege students and our boys and girls into revolutionary 
organizations. They have penetrated our Civilian Conserva- 
tion Camps, creating dissatisfaction and unrest and “class 
consciousness“—as they call it—among the hundreds of 
thousands of young men we took off the streets to save them 
from worse fates—including communism. Likewise have 
the Communists made efforts to swing into line such fine 
old American organizations of our boys and girls as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Hebrew Young Men’s Association, 
and other clubs and groups of our priceless youth. 

A recent report of a committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature found that the Communists had gained control 
of our maritime commerce and now sought to control labor 
on our railroads so as to “paralyze the country” in time 
of war. 

In their plan the Communists are driving to mobilize our 
400,000 technicians in major industries, because it was 
through such workers that Trotsky accomplished his coup 
in Petrograd. He boasted that he accomplished his aim “by 
hurling storming parties of technical experts and armed 
men led by engineers against the city’s industries, transpor- 
tation, communication, light, power, gas, water, etc.” One 
thousand such men were all he needed to subject a great city 
and ultimately a nation. Some evidence of this possibility 
will occur to my listeners, when they recollect that only last 
summer at Lansing, Mich., 17 striking technicians tied up all 
such services on which 800,000 people depended for existence. 

Most pacifist organizations, however innocent may be 
the names they bear, are also the handiwork of the Com- 
munists. 

Of course, the most fertile field, in which they accomplish 
most, is among our working people. For nearly 9 years our 
workers have gone through an unparalleled time of stress 
due to unemployment and its accompanying lack of food, 
clothing, and housing. Our Government has done all it 
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could to alleviate this suffering, but within its necessary 
limitations, it has only scratched the surface of the problem. 

In the meantime, the Communists have been at work 
among our laboring people—in the old established unions 
themselves and in the new ones, with very substantial results. 
Our Negro workers, who during most of the depression have 
suffered most, have been an easy prey to their vulturelike 
attack. 

The millions of our workers on W. P. A. and those receiv- 
ing other Government assistance have been the easiest prey 
of all. The “Workers’ Alliance,” the mouthpiece of W. P. A. 
workers, is an out and out Communist organization. In the 
large centers, such as New York City, it is openly acknowl- 
edged that a deserving worker has difficulty staying on W. 
P. A. work unless he joins and pays dues to this Communist 
organization, the Workers’ Alliance. 

There is a magazine published weekly in New York City, 
called the “Red Pen.” It is admittedly and boastfully a com- 
munistic sheet. It is published by communistic W. P. A. 
workers in W. P. A. headquarters and printed at Government 
expense out of W. P. A. funds. 

Among the city employees of the city of New York there 
is a Communist unit or “cell”—as they used to appropriately 
call it—that publishes a pamphlet in which they describe 
themselves as Communists. 

Nor has our Army or Navy been free from the inroads of 
this monster—communism. The Communists are propa- 
gandizing our organizations of national defense, all in line 
with their admitted plan to make us defenseless in time of 
war. 

America may wake up to all this when it is just too late. 

Surely, our people ought to pay some attention to this 
wave which seems about to engulf us, when they realize 
the movement is under the leadership of Mr. Earl Browder, 
recent Communist candidate for President—and especially 
should our people be concerned, when they recollect he is 
the same Mr. Earl Browder who served a term in Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary during the World War for being an ob- 
jector to military service. It is the same Mr. Browder who 
advises his Communist followers to “work in secret—not to 
disclose their identity”—but to always bear in mind the ulti- 
mate objective of communism— to seize state power.” 

A great American once referred to “fooling the people.” 
I am one who does not believe they can be long fooled, but 
it would be a deplorable thing if democracy in the United 
States should fall because, for one moment, a vast number 
of the people of our country were deluded by the poisonous 
froth of an iniquitous conspiracy against the liberty and 
freedom of America. 

The whole plot at the Communist convention last month 
was to make Americans fall for the bluff that the Com- 
munist Party has “gone American,” and really believes in 
“democracy.” 

Here is still another fact for you to think about. At the 
headquarters of the Communist organization in New York 
City, they are selling a booklet on religion which ought to 
be in the hands of every person who believes in God, re- 
gardless of the particular creed which he professes. Every- 
one who reads it would then know why the Communist 
youth of Spain has used her beautiful religious monuments 
as targets for gunfire and subjected women of religious 
orders to outrage and death. 

Here is some of the poison this vile document disseminates. 
Just listen to this: 

The priests of every cult have their own way of deluding the 
masses. The Jewish rabbi, the Roman Catholic priest, the Russian 
orthodox priest, the Mohammedan mullah, the evangelist, Baptist, 
and other ministers of religion, each has his own way of fooling 
the people, 

And again, let me quote: 

We must, therefore, convince the masses that communism and 
religion cannot go together, that it is not possible to be a Com- 
munist and at the same time believe in devils or gods, in heavenly 


creatures, in the Virgin Mary, in the saints * + œ», It is im- 
possible to be a Communist-Leninist and at the same time go to 
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church, listen to the lies of the priests, and take part in the 
performance of religious rites; that is, give support to the re- 
ligious hocus-pocus, and so forth. 

In spite of the foregoing, the most recent “trick” or 
“boring from within”, of the Communists has been to hold 
out bait to inveigle the support of the Catholics to their 
cause. 

At the recent New York convention, Mr. Browder spoke 
for nearly an hour advising the delegates to concentrate 
on the enrollment of Catholics in the Communist cause, 
particularly those of the working class. “We extend the 
hand of brotherly cooperation to Catholics”, said Mr. 
Browder. Imagine that! 

Why, it was only on April 13 of this year that all 
Communist units in the United States were advised that 
each member must concentrate on combating the Catholic 
Church and further, mind you, that any Catholic who 
voted in Congress against the “Reorganization bill’’ must 
be “put on the spot” and defeated. 

Again the innocent-looking Trojan horse” is to be driven 
into the midst of the largest group in the United States which 
has been fighting communism—the enemy most feared by 
communism—the Catholic Church. Would that other groups 
had earlier seen the dark shadow of this menace, had dis- 
cerned this “gloved hand,” and joined with the leaders of the 
Catholic Church and its laymen in standing at the dikes to 
repel this tidal wave. 

Of course, no thinking Catholic who has the slightest con- 
ception of what the principles for which America or his church 
stands will be beguiled by this false pretense. Any Catholic 
gullible enough to swallow this Communist pretense will find 
himself “liquidated” with the others. Not only is communism 
pledged to destroy the Catholic Church but all other religions 
as well. 

If there has been any holding back by the leaders of 
any other religious sects in our land—of free religious wor- 
ship—from joining in this fight against communism—be- 
lieving it is especially aimed at catholicism, they will be 
sadly deluded. As has been quoted heretofore communism 
aims to destroy all religions. In the debacle, none will sur- 
vive. Surely an intelligent conception of this on the part 
of the church leaders of all sects, Jew and Christian, in our 
land should inspire them to join hands and cooperate at 
once against the common enemy—communism. 

Surely all religions must be opposed to the degradation 
of human personality. No church stands today in the 
Soviet Union—even the family is extinct. 

It must occur to thinking Americans that to even tolerate 
communism as some of our “best citizens” seem to be doing, 
must result in economic collapse, such as France is suffering 
today—yes; even such as our own country is now going 
through. That “communism,” by whatever sweet name it 
is called, has contributed to our own present condition, 
no thoughtful American can deny. The ideology of that 
movement has made inroads in our political and economic 
philosophy during these years of depression. It is reflected 
in some legislation. A continuance of our people submitting 
to this ideology could only result in one end—the precipitat- 
ing of the kind of a situation that communism requires for 
the successful culmination of its strategy. The insincere 
mouthing of “democracy” by the Communists is really not a 
part of Communist ideology; it is Communist strategy. 

“Liberalism” as we know it is as far apart from com- 
munism as the two poles. Such theories can just not live in 
the same place. Karl Marx hated liberalism and devoted his 
life to destroying it. 

No honest “liberal” can for one moment tolerate com- 
munism. 

Some public officials cannot be depended upon in this fight, 
which is one to preserve America and its institutions. Some 
Communists—not many—have votes, and some officeholders 
and officeseekers would offend no minority, however small. 
To such lengths has this demagogy gone that at this very 
moment you could count on the fingers of one hand, the 
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prominent public officials who have raised their voices against 
this enemy of our country. 

Some of them have tried to deter me from “sticking my 
chin out,” as the expression goes. Their theory is to “offend 
nobody,” not even the country’s enemy; “play ball” with all 
groups; be “all things to all men”; follow the “line of least 
resistance”; that is the happy heyday of the demagogue. 

Allow me to express the hope that no American will, for 
one moment, be deluded by any statement made by any 
Communist leader that the Communist Party of the United 
States is not a part of the world revolutionary conspiracy, 
the leadership of which is located in Moscow. I have shown 
you from the proceedings of the tenth national convention 
of this party, held in New York, that they still recognize 
Moscow as the headquarters and home of the leadership 
ef this world-wide revolutionary conspiracy. 

Just recently they have substituted the word “affiliated” 
with the Communist International, for the statement that 
the Communist Party is the “American section of the Com- 
munist International.” Through a little carelessness, I sup- 
pose, but certainly with truth, the New York Daily Worker, 
the “central organ of the Communist Party of the U. S. A.,“ 
where Mr. Browder has his office, up to a few days ago, 
printed in parentheses under its title “Section of Com- 
munist International.” Well, suppose they do get to using 
the word “affiliated.” It means the same thing. They know 
it, and you should know it. The Communist Party of the 
U. S. A. is inseparably connected with the Russian Com- 
munists—and no Communist will deny it. 

Incidentally, a few days ago the House of Representatives 
of the United States appointed a committee of seven Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to investigate un-American ac- 
tivities. This investigation is aimed, among other things, 
against the un-American communistie movement in this 
country. It is expected that this committee of distin- 
guished Representatives from all parts of the country will 
report back to the Seventy-sixth Congress, in January 1939, 
its findings as to the un-American activities of the Com- 
munists and recommend the necessary legislation to stop 
the subversive activities which menace our form of gov- 
ernment. It is about time we did this. Let us all hope we 
are not too late. 

This Communist International, of which the Communist 
Party of the United States of America is the American sec- 
tion, or “affiliated,” is a union of Communist parties in va- 
rious countries. It is the world Communist Party, and, as 
its constitution says, is “the leader and organizer of the 
world revolutionary movement of the proletariat and the 
protagonist of the principles and aims of communism.” As 
I have already told you, the New York convention elected 
the world leaders of communism to their Honorary Presiding 
Committee, 

The Communist International, according to its constitu- 
tion, “fights for the establishment of the world dictatorship 
of the proletariat, for the establishment of a world union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics.” That sounds neither like 
“peace” nor “democracy,” but it is the gospel of Mr. William 
Z. Foster, Mr. Earl Browder, and all the other Communists, 
here and abroad. 

Let me quote the words from the program of this Com- 
munist International, a program printed and distributed at 
Communist headquarters in New York City, which is under 
the direction of Mr. Earl Browder, the principal exponent of 
Communist “democracy” and “peace” in the United States. 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. They 
openly declare that their aims can be attained only by the forcible 
overthrow of all the existing social conditions. Let the ruling 
class tremble at a Communist revolution. The proletarians have 
nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world to win. 

Workers of all countries, unite! 

This is the same Mr. Earl Browder who recently re- 
gretted” that in the last Presidential election the Communists 
had “supported” Mr. Roosevelt while they did not indorse“ 
him. Even the liberal views of our great President does not 
satisfy these revolutionists. 
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Mr. Browder further referred sarcastically to Mr. Roose- 
velt as “just a middle of the road President.” “He isn’t even 
a left-wing Democrat,” said Mr. Browder. 

To the Communist, the “leftist” movement means revolu- 
tion—the overthrow of our established institutions, political, 
economic, social, and religious—in fact the overthrow of all 
we know as America. Thank God that, in spite of commu- 
nistic support, our President has not subscribed to that pro- 
gram. Neither has the American people. As soon as their 
eyes are open, and please God, that may not be too late, they 
will smite this “public enemy number one” and drive it back to 
its motherland—Russia—before it drives us into another 
World War. At this very moment there are two major wars 
going on in the world—in China and in Spain—and let me 
say without fear of contradiction that communism was the 
cause of both of them. 

Please let me say with all the earnestness at my command, 
awake America. 

222 e eee 

Awake all Americans to this greatest menace of all our 
time—communism, 


Preserve American Liberties for Conservative and 
Progressive Alike—Government Control of Money 
and Credit as Constitution Provides—Cost of 
Production for Farmer—Old-Age Pensions and 
Social Security for All—Industrial Expansion— 
Slum Clearance and Conservation to Employ 
Unemployed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 11, 1938 z 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, this session of Congress 
is drawing to a close. It is time for Members to consider 
seriously what are the needs of the people of America. 

The following program and statement of principles is 
subscribed to by the undersigned members of all political 
parties. We believe in these principles and will seek reelection 
largely on our pledge to the people to work for their enact- 
ment into law during the next Congress. Admittedly they 
do not constitute a complete program of legislation for the 
United States. Such matters as labor legislation and the 
prevention of war do not appear in it but we believe our 
records speak for themselves on these matters. 

The following points are stressed: 

PRESERVE AMERICAN LIBERTIES FOR ALL 

First. Preservation of American democracy and civil lib- 
erties as set out in the Bill of Rights. The preservation 
of these rights should extend to all persons everywhere in 
the Nation, conservative, liberal, or otherwise, and of what- 
ever race, creed, or color. 

COINING MONEY; GOVERNMENT CREDIT; PRICE LEVELS 

Second. An effective Government control over and use of 
the money and credit system to restore to Congress its con- 
stitutional right to coin money and to make the credit of the 
Nation an instrument in the hands of Government to be di- 
rectly employed in breaking the existing credit monopoly, 
stabilizing the price level, and bringing the total consuming 
power of the people into line with their power to produce. 

AGRICULTURE—COST OF PRODUCTION 

Third. A simple agricultural bill to put a floor under the 
price of farm commodities, end gambling and speculation, 
and effectively assure the farmer cost of production. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

Fourth. The establishment of a system of Federal old-age 
pensions and a broadening and improvement of the Social 
Security Act. 
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EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION; MONOPOLY CONTROL 
Fifth. Legislation to bring about, through the coopera- 
tion of government, business, and labor, a coordinated ex- 
pansion of industrial production and an effective control 
over both monopoly price increases and monopolistic cur- 
tailment of production of needed goods and services. 
PUBLIC WORKS; EMPLOYMENT; HOUSING; NATURAL RESOURCES . 


Sixth. A long-range flexible program of public works, set 
up by congressional enactment, made self -liquidating to the 
largest possible extent, capable of expansion and contraction 
in accordance with the needs of our people for employment 
and of our business for assistance in stabilizing its market, 
and aimed primarily to meet such outstanding national 
needs as slum elimination and low-cost housing and the need 
for conservation and development of natural resources. 

For the attainment of the foregoing objectives we will 
continue to urge a liberalization of the rules and procedure 
of the House of Representatives. 


Robert G. Allen, of Pennsylvania. 
‘Thomas R. Amlie, of Wisconsin. 
John T. Bernard, of Minnesota. 
erbert Bigelow, of Ohio. 

les G. Binderup, of Nebraska. 
Gerald J. Boileau, of Wisconsin. 
R. T. Buckler, of Minnesota. 
Usher L, Burdick, of North Dakota. 
John M. Coffee, of Washington. 
Matthew A. Dunn, of Pennsylvania, 
Charles R. Eckert, of Pennsylvania, 
Edward C. Eicher, of Iowa. 
Frank W. Fries, of Illinois. 
B. J. Gehrmann, of Wisconsin. 
James H. Gildea, of Pennsylvania. 
Franck R. Havenner, of California. 
Fred H. Hildebrandt, of South Dakota. 
Knute Hill, of Washington. 


Dewey W. Johnson, of Minnesota, 
Kent Keller, of Illinois. 

Paul John Kvale, of Minnesota, 
Wm. Lemke, of North Dakota. 
John Luecke, of Michigan. 

W. D. McFarlane, of Texas. 

John A. Martin, of Colorado. 
Sam Massingale, of Oklahoma. 
Maury Maverick, of Texas. 

Jerry O'Connell, of Montana. 
George C. Sadowski, of Michigan. 
George J. Schneider, of Wisconsin. 
Byron Scott, of California. 
Martin F. Smith, of Washington. 
Henry G. Teigan, of Minnesota. 
Arthur Transue, of Michigan. 
Jerry Voorhis, of California. 
Gardner Withrow, of Wisconsin. 


Business and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 11, 1938 


ARTICLE FROM FORTUNE FOR JUNE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article 
from the June issue of Fortune Magazine entitled “Business 
and Government”: 


[From Fortune for June 1938] 
BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 
BUSINESS, FACED WITH AN OVERWHELMING POLITICAL FACT, SHOULD 
FAVOR A MORE SOCIALIZED STATE 


In the eighteenth century there was developed a new political 
economy; a politics called “democratic” coupled with the economics 
of free, competitive capitalism. Neither of the elements of this 
political economy was precisely new, and each had developed sepa- 
rately. But their conjunction in Britain, France, and the United 
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States (to mention only the biggest) was radical, and involved 
those countries in a long, and at times bloody, revolution. As this 
revolution continued, and as the new system spread to other na- 
tions, capitalist democracy came to be regarded as the fortress of 
enlightenment, and on the word of poets, who said that truth was 
bound to prevail, stood out against the dark, tyrannical, chaotic 
background of history as an irreversible human achievement. 

Yet with the successful establishment of many of the principles 
of those early political thinkers, and with the fulfilling of many 
of the dreams of those early capitalists, the system that they con- 
ceived has faltered. Its irreversibility is no longer apparent. 
Three of the biggest nations in the Western World, and many 
lesser ones, have rejected it almost in entirety. And even in the 
so-called democracies its basic concepts have been questioned and 
its basic practices violated. 5 democracy no longer stands 
forth as the emancipator of mankind. Its enemies denounce it 
as humbug—a system that pretends to emancipate all men, but 
in actuality has emancipated only some men, in certain portions 
of the earth under favorable circumstances. Its friends, on the 
other hand, fail to defend it: their words result in oratory and 
their deeds in confusion. 

Capitalist democracy is like an unsuccessful marriage: the part- 
ners are at odds. On the one hand, capitalism fails to provide 
the people with abundance; on the other, Government, as repre- 
sentative of the people, has interfered with the free operation of 
the capitalistic processes. The Government reviles the capitalists 
and the capitalists revile the Government; wherefore there has 
arisen in the United States a profound schism between Govern- 
ment and capital, or—as it has been called on this page—Gov- 
ernment and Business. (The word “business” has been used in 
the Business and Government series, instead of the word “cap- 
ital,” because, while it is less definite, it is actually more descrip- 
tive. Lined up against Government in the present struggle are 
not only big-business men—often loosely referred to as cap- 
italists—but thousands of little-business men also; most, in resin 
— 2 their livelihood by taking industrial or commercial 
Since last January Fortune has published four portfolios of 
articles under the general title of Business and Government. This 
month no such portfolio is offered, the only article on the subject 
being the current editorial. The reasons for abandoning the 
Business and Government theme temporarily—with the intention 
of taking it up again in September—are simply that the depression 
of 1938 has overtaken the forces of reform, and the elections of 
1938 overhang the depression. Hence financial recovery on the 
one hand and local politics on the other are occupying the atten- 
tion of Government and business alike. It is time for summing 
up and preparation for the future. 

And in this regard it is enlightening to look back over Fortune’s 
Business and Government series, to observe a peculiar characteristic 
of all the articles therein. Those articles have been dedicated to 
the relationship between private enterprise and the Government— 
an old, bloodstained terrain upon which many wars have been 
fought. But the historical-minded reader, familiar with past battles, 
will be struck by the different sound of the cannon in the current 
war. For in dealing with the relationship of private enterprise to 
the Government, none of Fortune’s articles is concerned with the 
rights of business vis-à-vis Government interference. 

Now so far as the fundamental law of the land is concerned, the 
rights of business as such are exceedingly slim. With respect to 
them the Constitution is cryptic. Nowhere is it stated, for instance, 
that private enterprise has a right to any kind of profit, though of 
course this is the only way that private enterprise can operate at 
all. The chief safeguards of business against Government are of 
two sorts, first, a number of somewhat generalized provisions, such 
as the provision that no State may set up tariffs, or the provision 
that taxes may not be discriminatory, or the blanket reservation to 
the States or to the people of all powers not specifically bestowed 
upon the Federal Government; and secondly, the Supreme Court 
itself, which has interpreted the Constitution (and 3 the 
due- process clauses) very liberally in favor of business. As to 


whether the Government should be in business, the Constitution is - 


silent. 

But for a century and a half American business, with the backing 
of the courts, on certain basic assumptions with regard 
to its rights or privileges. The essential principle of those assump- 
tions was the principle of a limited government, beyond the limits 
of which the citizen was free to conduct his affairs. There resulted 
a kind of division of labor. Government was supposed to be con- 
cerned with policemanship, to protect the rights of man from 
encroachment. The citizen, on the other hand, was left to concern 
himself with the operations of free capitalism and the world of the 
dollar. The citizen’s function in the economy was primarily the 
earning of the dollar, the investment of the dollar, and the distribu- 
po of the dollar. And this key assumption can scarcely be over- 

asized. The exclusion of Government from business by a 
kind of mutual agreement was a basic factor in the American 
expansion and was one of the reasons why the elder Morgan, for 
instance, did not think it safe to sell America short. 

But there has been in the United States a Nation-wide shift in 
the concept of the state and its proper relationship to privee 
enterprise. For the purpose of historical accuracy it is necessary to 
note that this shift has been going on for a long time. The purist 
could perhaps date its origin back to the tariff of 1816 which was 
deliberately designed for the protection of American industry rather 
than for revenue; and it was very much in evidence in the setting 
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up of the I. C. C. in 1887. The first big impetus, however, came 
with the World War when Government actually ran the railroads 
and had its fingers in practically every business in the land. There- 
after, during the twenties, Government became more and more pre- 
occupied with economics, especially in the form of finance control 
through the Federal Reserve System. 

The trend, therefore, is of long duration and has nothing to do 
with the New Deal as such. The New Deal has simply carried it to 
an extreme that no previous administration would have dared to 
attempt. The New Deal has stepped resolutely and unequivocally 
into the half-science of economics. It has assumed the control of 
capitalism to be among the chief functions of government. It does 
emphatically concern itself with the world of the dollar, the invest- 
ment of the dollar and the distribution of the dollar. Its concept 
of government is not a limited concept,in the sense in which our 
88 thought of limitation. The New Deal's state is a state 

at has become economically involved in almost everything that 
its citizens do. It is a state in which the uses of capital are only 
relatively free. And it is, therefore, a state that capitalists have 
not recently been reluctant to sell short. 

In the light of this shift in the concept of the state, a discussion 
of the rights, or privileges, or presumptions of our grandfathers 
appears academic to the modern commentator. It appears academic 
because the shift has been an inevitable response to a basic fact. 
The fact is that in operating the capitalist economy American busi- 
ness has consistently misappropriated the principles of democracy. 
American business has made use of those principles to its own 
enormous profit, but ſt has failed entirely to grasp the social impli- 
cations of its profit making. As representing the capitalist econ- 
omy, business has an obligation to build a workable economic 
system, But by 1932 it was evident that it had failed to do this. 
It had failed, and it has since failed to provide for approximately 
one-third of the American people. It has failed to provide these 
people with work, and hence failed to provide them with a liveli- 
hood, to say nothing of democratic opportunity. And in so failing 
it has created a class of persons for whom income and sustenance 
are more immediately important than the preservation of those 
political assumptions upon which business grew to power. 

So, in the break-down of the economics of free capitalism, busi- 
ness is confronted with a realistic political fact, namely, that a 
majority of the American people, with the penniless third as a 
nucleus, are beginning to measure the virtue of their Government 
mainly in terms of the guarantees it makes concerning their in- 
come. The further political fact is that this bloc of citizens pos- 
sesses more votes than any other single bloc, not excepting the far 
less Solid South. These votes are economic votes—dollar votes. 
And business has delivered them into Government's hands. 

Confronted with this charge, American business will reply that 
almost everywhere in the world millions are out of work and that 
its own economic failure is no greater than that of any other 
business. The point may be granted, with the additional assurance 
that here is no question of moral turpitude, but an objective ques- 
tion calling for an objective answer. That answer cannot, of course, 
be determined on this page. It is an answer that will involve years 
of work and much patience on both sides. But the great, basic 
alternatives that lie before the country are clear and can be briefly 
summarized. 

The failure of the marriage between free capitalism and political 
democracy has not been a failure in the principle of private enter- 
prise, on the one hand, or the democratic principle on the other. 
These are still intact. What failed was the doctrine of laissez faire, 
which made the fundamental assumption, already referred to, that 
the economic system was not the concern of government. As a 
marriage bond between a complicated political system and an intri- 
cate economic system, this doctrine proved inadequate. It was put 
forward by the early theorists in the belief that the sum total of 
the economic forces acting upon capital would cause capital to 
work for the good of the greatest number. And so long as the 
economy was expanding, laissez faire did in fact accomplish this 
result. But with the advance of industrialism the automatic con- 
trols of the laissez faire system, for reasons too complicated to 

. enumerate here, became less effective. Indeed, today the controls 
appear to operate sometimes in reverse, Today, although there is 
scarcity on every hand, modern industry limits its production; and 
although demand is slight, it raises or maintains its boom-time 
prices. The results are half-speed operation and masses of 
unemployed. 

Whether the present situation is permanent or temporary is be- 
side the point. Every businessman who is not kidding himself 
knows that he does not know how to guarantee, without Govern- 
ment intervention, the markets with which alone his free, com- 
petitive capitalism can function. Every businessman who is not 
kidding himself knows that, if left to its own devices, business 
would sooner or later run headlong into another 1930. And every 
businessman who is not kidding himself ought to know that as 
long as these things are so, the electorate will force Government 
into his affairs. It is neither ible nor desirable for a demo- 
cratic government to sit by while a third of the citizens starve 
and almost as many more fear for their jobs. 

The path ahead of American business is indeed a narrow path, 
but it is perfectly clear. If the principles of dem and of 
private enterprise are to be preserved, it is evident that private 
enterprise must admit into its affairs, as representative of the 
people, a Government profoundly concerned with the successful 
0 tion of the economic system. It should in the future be 

object of business not to obstruct Government intervention 
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at any cost but to see to it that the intervening Government is 
enlightened in economic matters, At this crucial point not only 
has business let the New Deal down but the New Deal has let 
business down; and the result has been a number of profound 
economic errors. 

What American business faces is, in fact, a far more socialized 
state. Possibly it will be necessary for Government to take cer- 
tain industries—the railroads, for instance, or the utilities—out 
of the competitive system entirely and set them up as completely 
regulated monopolies, or even as State-owned enterprises. These, 
however, should be the exceptions. With regard to other indus- 
tries in which the automatic controls of the capitalist system have 
broken down, Government may perform the function of a clear- 
ing house for information and supplement the automatic controls 
with constructive (not punitive) legislation. In any event the 
true function of business is not to obstruct but to make sure 
that the Government is kept enlightened and well informed con- 
cerning the requirements of successful private enterprise. 

There are, of course, two alternatives. If the present system 
allowed to work badly enough for long enough it is conceivable 
that the people, seizing the economic power, will rise up against 
the principle of capitalism and abolish it in favor of the public 
ownership of all industry and finance. This would be a “solution” 
along the lines of communism, effected at the expense of private 
enterprise. Or again, if the system is allowed to work badly 
enough for long enough, it is conceivable that the people will 
tire, not of capitalism but of democracy itself and will accept the 
leadership of some powerful person, who by controlling alike the 
industrial forces and the political forces, will be able to guarantee 
them a livelihood. This utter sacrifice of liberty for security 
would be a “solution” along the lines of fascism, as, for instance, 
in Germany. 

Between i Kipas EE unpalatable extremes lies an American 
economy. s not an economy that any single man, any bright 
economist, can now define. It is not if 8 3 be 
found by good luck or by a single victory at the polls. On the 
contrary, it can be established only by business working with Gov- 
ernment and Government working with business over a long 
period of years toward a progressively higher standard of living 
derived from the incentives of private enterprise. It is not the 
only course open to business or Government that does not lead 
inevitably into the fallacies of totalitarianism and State collec- 
tivism. And if these two cannot find it together, nobody else can. 


The Wage and Hour Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILL TAYLOR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 11, 1938 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am very much 
disappointed with the work of the conferees on the con- 
flicting wage and hour bills. I had hoped they might evolve 
something from the confusion which might prove sane and 
workable, but it seems that in their bewilderment and in 
an effort to please everybody, as is usually the case, they 
have pleased nobody. 

It is said that the “mountain labored and brought forth 
a mouse.” This conference committee travailed and brought 
forth a monstrosity. It is not satisfactory to any group or 
individual. It violates the President’s formula and does not 
conform to the recommendations of either Mr. Lewis or 
Mr. Green. Verily, it is a veritable legislative abortion. 

The conference report, if adopted, simply means a resur- 
rection and reincarnation of the erstwhile, ill-starred Blue 
Eagle, which plagued both labor and industry until it was 
garroted by the Supreme Court. It sets up another gigantic 
bureaucracy to hamper, harrass, and hamstring the eco- 
nomic life of the Nation. An editorial in Thursday morn- 
ing’s Washington Herald sized up the situation exactly in 
these words: 

Can’t you just see the lawyers and the lobbyists and the fixers 
intervenore and all. the other special AGAT OF pertionian tina: 
ests starting to work in this new field? K mies 

It's the biggest since N. R. A., they say. 

Sure it is. And when the boys are done with it the American 
people will wonder at what hit them. They will find out scon 
enough. It will be the tax collector scraping up the pennies with 


which to pay off the august who have regulated business 
into limbo along with the dodo, 
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Yes; it will be just a repetition of what occurred during the 


autocratic reign of the Blue Eagle. Business will be sum- 
moned to Washington to have some swivel-chair bureaucrat 
determine whether or not it comes within the provisions of 
the act. Big business can come properly staffed by legal tal- 
ent, but what about the little-business man who cannot stand 
the expense? This is exactly what occurred under the benef- 
icent N. R. A. During that regrettable era the hotels in 
Washington were crowded to overflowing with charlatans, 
shysters, and all sorts of fixers. Of course, there were thou- 
sands of high-class lawyers who came to Washington during 
that period to protect their clients against rapine and business 
confiscation. 

And now, notwithstanding the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Schechter case, a reenactment of that tragic era 
appears in the offing. To me it is certainly a very sad 
commentary. 

In a speech on the House floor on May 19, 1938, I said: 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot support a proposal that will set up a dic- 
tatorial bureaucracy in the Labor Department or in some separate 
agency. Such a law will not only seriously cripple, if not wholly 
destroy, the organized labor movement, but it will do more damage 
to both labor and industry than anything that has ever happened 
in this country. 

I still honestly maintain these sincere convictions. 

But some of the advocates of this measure say it will in- 
crease purchasing power. I concede that this would probably 
be true if conditions were normal. But with existing condi- 
tions, which will undoubtedly continue indefinitely unless 
Government changes its attitude toward business, I predict 
that this legislation will greatly reduce purchasing power. 
Of course, it may increase the purchasing power of the fellow 
who can hold his job, but what about that vast army that will 
be forced into unemployment in instances where industry 
cannot comply with the terms of the law, and consequently 
installs machinery to take the place of manpower, or folds 
up entirely? There is the rub—there is your problem. 

Understand me, I have no financial interest whatever in 
any industrial or commercial activity. My sole concern is the 
public welfare. I am more interested in the welfare of my 
country than I am in political expediency. With 15,000,000 
people unemployed and looking for jobs, it is certainly no 
time for crystal gazing or demagoguery. 

It is going to take more than crooning words and priming 
pumps that are already worn out to pull this country out of 
the slough of despond. There must be a quickening of the 
public conscience and a restoration of confidence in the sta- 
bility and integrity of government in Washington. It is 
going to take self-sacrifice, hard work, and thrift, and the 
sooner we realize it and face the cold, stubborn facts the 
better for all of us and also for our posterity. 


Reenlistment Allowances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BYRON N. SCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 11, 1938 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the second deficiency appro- 
priation bill, H. R. 10851, was passed by the House on June 
8, 1938, with the deletion of section 206 thereof—to prohibit 
the payment of reenlistment allowances, for members of 
the armed forces, during the next fiscal year, notwithstand- 
ing the applicable provisions of fundamental law authorizing 
same. 

From 1855 until 1933 men reenlisting in the armed forces 
of the United States actually received such reenlistment 
allowances, and have always looked forward to same as a 
part of their military service pay. Since 1933 such author- 
ized reenlistment allowances have not been paid, because of 
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the prohibition against same in successive appropriation 
acts. 

In order that such reenlistment allowances may actually 
be effective, H. R. 10851 will have to be amended in the 
following respects: 

Amendment on page 54, after line 5, by inserting: 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts—reenlistment allowances: For 
an additional amount for pay of naval personnel, etc., including 
payment of reenlistment allowances as prescribed by the act ap- 
proved June 10, 1922, and including the same objects, specified 
under this head in the Naval Appropriations Act for the fiscal 
year 1939, $2,490.000. i 

Amendment on page 59, after line 11, by inserting: 


Pay, Marine Corps, reenlistment allowances: For an additional 
amount for pay, Marine Corps, including payment of reenlistment 
allowances as prescribed by the act approved June 10, 1922, and 
including the same objects specified under this head, in the Naval 
Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1939, $241,000. 

Amendment on page 78, after line 9, by inserting: 


Pay and allowances (reenlistment allowances): For an additional 
amount for pay and allowances, Coast Guard, etc., including pay- 
ment of reenlistment allowances as prescribed by the act approved 
June 10, 1922, and including the same objects specified under this 
head in the Treasury Department Appropriation Act, 1939, $259,000, 

The amendment properly accepted by the House on page 
81, after line 16, to provide for reenlistment allowances for 
men in the Army, in the sum of $3,075,000, should be re- 
tained therein, and the above suggested amendments to 
provide for reenlistment allowances for men in the Navy and 
Marine Corps ought equitably to be adopted. 


The National Housing Administration, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES I. FARLEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 11, 1938 


Mr. FARLEY. Mr. Speaker, the present Congress, coop- 
erating with the administration, has passed many worth- 
while laws. From the beginning it has been my conten- 
tion that the greatest improvement to the general business 
of the country would come about by greatly benefiting the 
social conditions of all the people. There has been a con- 
tinuous effort to raise the fellow who has been less fortu- 
nate to a proper place in our economic life. 

In the expenditure of money I find people whom I rep- 
resent do not object to projects that have a lasting benefit 
and something that can be looked upon in the future 
as a permanent set-up. What we have done for public 
schools, municipalities, for country districts, and the vast 
improvement of the road system will be ours to enjoy for 
many years to come. 

When you undertake to raise the economic level of the 
people, you must take into consideration that a home is one 
of the vital spots from which America starts; and when you 
can suitably house, feed, and educate the children who are 
reared in those homes, you are taking a step to make Amer- 
ica what it should be—the greatest Nation on earth. 

This is the plan of those who have been interested in 
housing. The United States Housing Authority have par- 
ticularly in mind making better living conditions in the 
cities and in the towns. I have never liked the words “slum 
clearance” in connection with this project. I would rather 
speak of it as a less fortunate group who probably for no 
cause of their own have had to live in surroundings not best 
intended to develop mind and character. 

When we set about to build homes for a large group of 
people, it was the hope of all who were sincerely interested 
in this project that it should be an outstanding success. 
Unfortunately, there are many people who do not live far 
beyond their own immediate surroundings and do not realize 
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that we have conditions outside of that community to meet, 
and to me it is regrettable that outstanding men should 
oppose a project which has for its intention a lasting, better 
citizenship. 

I dislike misrepresentation in any form, either by positive 
statement or inference. I yield to none in my respect for the 
membership of the House; but, unfortunately, partisanship 
at times has a tendency to discredit honest endeavor. 

In order that some misinformation may be corrected, I 
have asked Mr. Nathan Straus, Administrator of the United 
States Housing Authority, to supply me with the facts re- 
garding the activities in that organization, and particularly 
that part of it that has to do with wages paid their em- 
ployees. I feel that Mr. Straus is doing an excellent job and 
hope the people generally will cooperate with him. 

On reading the debates in the House relating to the second 
deficiency appropriation bill, I notice that several statements 
were made which appear to be inaccurate regarding the sal- 
aries and employees of the United States Housing Authority. 

First. Some Congressmen had the impression that the 
average salaries for all United States Housing Authority 
employees is $3,600. In fact, the average is only $2,434 for 
all United States Housing Authority employees, and only 
$2,750 for Washington employees and those field employees 
engaged on the new program. 

The average for the employees in Washington is $2,588, 
compared with a Washington average of $2,798 for the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, $2,869 for the Mari- 
time Commission, $2,932 for the public buildings branch of 
the Procurement Division, and $2,889 for the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

The figure of $3,651, representing the average salary of 
employees of the Authority in the field as contemplated in 
the 1939 Budget, includes only the technical supervisory per- 
sonnel engaged on the new non-Federal program, who are 
largely furnished with stenographic and clerical help by the 
local authorities whom they are assisting and guiding. This 
average figure does not include the personnel who are now 
employed in connection with the administration of the Fed- 
eral projects transferred to the Authority from the Public 
Works Administration. The Budget figures do not include 
these persons because the salaries of these employees are 
paid from the income derived from the projects. When these 
persons are included, the total field personnel of United 
States Housing Authority is seen to be 690 with aggregate 
Salaries of $1,499,881, and with an average salary of only 
$2,173. 

As you know, all of the employees of the United States 
Housing Authority are subject to the Classification Act. 
Consequently, every salary for a particular type of duties in 
the Authority has been expressly approved by the Civil 
Service Commission after a careful check to determine that 
the duties were commensurate with the salaries. 

Based upon the sum of $4,500,000 recommended by the 
Budget, the administrative expenses of the United States 
Housing Authority would be less than 1 percent of our 
presently authorized $500,000,000 program. I doubt if there 
is any other Federal agency which operates on a budget 
relatively so small. 

Second. It was said in the House debate that 83 people 

are to be employed in the press section and that the adminis- 
trative expenses of that section would be $229,000. Pages 
229 and 230 of the hearings before the House subcommittee 
show that the Press Relations Service will include only 12 
people, with an aggregate salary of less than $30,000. 
The balance of the figure of $229,000 relates to the Divi- 
sion of Research and Information, which performs the very 
vital function of making studies and furnishing data relat- 
ing to the housing conditions and the incomes, living costs, 
and rentals of the families of low-income inhabiting the 
slums, in addition to performing the other functions de- 
scribed on page 229 of the hearings. This work is essential 
to meet the express statutory mandate that we serve only 
the lowest-income groups, and only where private enterprise 
cannot reach them. 

Third. It was said that the Office of Consultant on Racial 
Relations would involve an annual administrative expense 
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of $100,000. Actually, as shown on page 238 of the hearings 
before the House subcommittee, the Office of Racial Rela- 
tions will involve an aggregate annual pay roll of only about 
$25,000. The balance of the $100,000 is for the Labor Re- 
lations Division, which performs functions relating to the 
various labor provisions of the act, including determinations 
of prevailing wage rates. 


Holding-Company Banking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 11, 1938 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to bank 
holding companies. I believe that the disadvantages of 
such a system outweigh the advantages and it is my humble 
judgment that in my State the bank holding company has 
not been of any advantage to the small bank serving the 
smaller communities. Of course, I recognize that there is a 
decided advantage to the large bank in the metropolitan 
area which controls the holding-company bank. Various 
bills have been offered in Congress relative to chain banking 
and I am opposed to them because I am opposed to the 
entire system. There is a trend at the present time to make 
huge combinations in every type of industry and eliminate 
the independent operator, whether it be the small manu- 
facturer, the merchant, or the local banker. The senti- 
ment seems to be to consolidate, to spread out, and slowly 
but surely to throttle down and wipe out the independent. 
The slogan is Bigger and Better Chains.” This tendency 
is changing our entire industrial life. 

I do not believe in the theory that whatever is biggest is 
therefore best. We Americans have long been accustomed 
to boast of the fact that we have the biggest this, and the 
biggest that, as though bigness were the great objective in 
every walk of life. As time goes on and I learn by more 
and more experience, I have come to the conclusion that we 
have sacrificed much for the sake of achieving bigness. 
Great chains in food products, great chains in clothing, 
great chains in boots and shoes, great chains in theaters, 
great chains in every sphere and activity of life, is slowly 
but surely making the smaller cities, villages, and towns, 
the feeders for the great centers of these chains. Our cross- 
roads, villages, and small cities, will by and by be nothing 
but industrial outposts for corporations that bank in New 
York City. Everything they earn is siphoned into the 
mietropolitan centers. Their independence and their indi- 
viduality will in due season be gone and strangers sitting 
a thousand miles away will decree life and death to small 
local communities by means of controlling the credit for 
the activities of those communities. 

Let us look at the advantages and disadvantages of bank 
holding companies, weigh and consider carefully the pros and 
cons of the question, and try to reach a safe and sane judg- 
ment when the evidence is in. 

ADVANTAGES 

First. Combination of companies makes possible better 
investment counsel, more efficient management, and operat- 
ing economies which are not possible in smaller units. 

Second. Combination of units improves facilities for han- 
dling credit and makes possible fiduciary activities that ordi- 
narily cannot be handled properly by smaller units. 

Third. Combination makes possible the extension of larger 
lines of credit and permits greater diversification of assets, 
presumably to the advantage of the small units. 

Fourth. Holding companies are to some extent responsible 
for and render assistance to such of their units as encounter 
difficulty. This help may take the form of direct contribu- 
tions, special deposits, or guaranties and endorsements. 

DISADVANTAGES 

First. The bank holding company is likely to be used as a 

device for gaining promotional profits. 
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Second. The holding-company structure places a great 
amount of banking funds under the control of a relatively 
small amount of invested capital. 

Third. The supervision of the units composing groups is 
difficult because of the opportunity to shift criticized assets 
from one institution to another and because of assets the 
ownership of which is split between two or more of the units 
composing a group. 

Fourth, It is contended that the holding-company struc- 
ture diverts funds from the credit needs of smaller communi- 
ties for advances in larger centers. 

Fifth. The holding company became popular principally as 
a device for evading legal prohibitions against branch bank- 
ing. As a form of multiple-office banking the holding com- 
pany is inferior to the branch bank because of the incom- 
plete responsibility, the lack of flexibility, and the difficulty 
of supervision pertaining to holding-company organization. 

Sixth. The holding companies do nothing to help develop 
bankless communities, tending rather to buy up existing 
banks. 

Seventh. Mismanagement and other factors leading to 
financial difficulty have more widespread disastrous effects in 
group organizations than they do in the case of units. 

Eighth. The holding-company organization tends toward 
monopoly and toward the elimination of competition in locali- 
ties where units of a group are located. 

Let us look for a moment at the picture in my own State 
where Wisconsin Bankshares was formed. This group of 
Wisconsin banks centers around the First Wisconsin Bank of 
Milwaukee. The arguments used in persuading smaller 
banks throughout the State to come in and receive the bene- 
fits of membership in this holding company were practically 
the same arguments given above under so-called advantages. 

Many of the Wisconsin banks, feeling that there would be 
some advantage in such a set-up, joined this chain. Wis- 
consin Bankshares was capitalized at $100,000,000. It hada 
book value of approximately $35,000,000. The local banker 
in the smaller community listened to the siren voice of ex- 
pediency and profits and turned over his bank to the chain. 
He thought money would be plentiful and that he could loan 
much to his local community, but he found, after he was in, 
that his bank merely became a service station for the central 
head in Milwaukee and that he himself was a glorified teller. 
Now what services do the local people get as far as their 
local bank is concerned? Time was when the local merchant 
went to his banker and said he had to have some money, 
and he signed a note and got the money; but that type of 
banking is a thing of the past. His financial structure, his 
antecedents, and what not, are very thoroughly gone into 
and he signs a note for 3 months on which he pays 6-percent 
interest. When the 3 months have expired and he has not 
paid his note, and when and if it is renewed, there is a service 
charge of $1. If the local manufacturer wants to borrow a 
substantial sum the local banker has no voice in the matter. 
It is sent on to the head of the chain in Milwaukee and 
total strangers decree life and death for that local plant. 
What I am trying to drive home, Mr. Speaker, is that chain 
banking means absentee banking, and absentee banking, like 
absentee landlordism or absentee proprietorship of a factory, 
has never been conducive to the best results for the local 
community in which these enterprises are found. Absentee- 
ism of any kind is distinterested and cold-blooded, out of 
sympathy and out of touch with the local problems. Let me 
give you an illustration: One of the boys with whom I was 
raised was able and efficient and left school when he was 
still in his teens and went to work. Because he had a fine 
mind, good habits, and was industrious, he forged to the 
front and in due season started a small plant of his own. 
The men in his plant were personal friends. He knew them, 
knew their families, and knew their problems. When John 
Smith’s wife was ill, he knew about it and tried in some 
way to help out John Smith in his trouble. So all his 
men. He is still in business and the smallness 
has made it possible for him to keep in touch with his em- 
ployees. Now what would be the case if he had been taken 
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over by a chain with headquarters in New York? Would 
they give a hoot about John Smith’s wife’s illness? Would 
they help out John Smith if she needed an operation and 
see him through his trouble? Of course not. Some hard- 
boiled manager would be sent in to get profits, for profits 
would be the sole objective. Now, I am not making an argu- 
ment against profits, for profits is a legitimate incentive and 
is the reason we strive to accomplish something. It is a 
great driving force and motive power that draws human 
energy. The point that I am attempting to make is that 
absentee ownership is undesirable and that local industry, 
local banks, local government, and the people in the local 
community generally, are all benefitted generally when the 
ownership is located locally. 
BIG BUSINESS AND THE R. F. C. 

I need not remind you that only a few years ago when 
the big banks were in trouble they were saved by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, which loaned them $1,- 
000,000,000, in round numbers. The R. F. C. was merely an 
agent created by the Government to rescue the big banks 
and save their lives. There is no doubt but what the 
R. F. C. did save the lives of many big banks. At various 
times the interest on the loans to the big banks was reduced 
until it reached 3% percent on preferred stock of the greater 
banks. When these interest rates were reduced to the big 
banks did they pass it on to the little banks? Oh, no. The 
little banks were subjected to the same conditions and were 
not helped in the least by the big banks which had gotten 
theirs. Incidentally, I do not recall a single bank president 
of any of these debtor banks who wrote to me or telegraphed 
to me, complaining about the Government going into busi- 
ness, or that the Government was socialistic. Yet I have 
had plenty of complaints, and the Government was roundly 
denounced, both in letters and telegrams, when similar 
action was taken for unemployed labor and for crippled 
agriculture. The R. F. C. has been given the power to make 
industrial loans to the “little fellow.” To date $58,000,000 
has been authorized for this purpose. 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

Much has been said by the big chains as to the advantage 
of security given to member banks because of added re- 
sources. That argument, I believe, is fully answered by the 
much better security which has been furnished by the 
Government in the guaranteeing of bank deposits up to 
a maximum of $5,000, for each depositor. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, under the 
leadership of Mr. Leo T. Crowley, chairman of its board of 
directors, has become a vital factor in the stability of the 
Nation’s banking system. 

Mr. Crowley, whom I have known for 45 years, is a man 
of understanding, sympathy, and the highest integrity. His 
department has been efficiently run because Mr. Crowley 
has devoted himself morning, noon, and night, unceasingly, 
to the problems and difficulties presented by the banks com- 
ing under his supervision. His splendid management and 
understanding cooperation has built up the F. D. I. C. until 
its influence for good is incalculable throughout the Nation: 

The influence of the Corporation is exerted in two ways: 
First, by protecting the funds of 50,000,000 bank depositors 
and maintaining the confidence of the public in the banks; 
and, second, by aiding in the improvement of banking prac- 
tices and policies. 

On March 31, 1938, the Corporation insured the deposits, 
up to a maximum of $5,000 for each depositor, in 13,814 
banks in the United States and possessions. The total 
amount of deposits insured was more than $21,000,000,000. 
About 12,800 of these banks each hold deposits of not more 
than $5,000,000. Nearly 80 percent of the deposits of these 
banks are covered by imsurance. In the remaining 1,000 
banks, each with deposits of more than $5,000,000, approxi- 
mately 33 percent of the total deposits are protected by 
insurance. 

During the 4 years 1934-37 the Corporation has paid 
off depositors in 125 imsolvent banks which closed and 
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made loans to 53 other insolvent banks to facilitate their 
merger with other banks. The depositors of these banks 
numbered 277,236, and of these, 276,609 were fully protected 
against any loss. The total amount of deposits in these 
banks was $76,000,000, of which 94 percent was fully pro- 
tected either by insurance or otherwise. Whenever an in- 
sured bank suspends operations, the Corporation pays off 
the deposits as rapidly as the claims of the depositors can be 
presented and proved. The Corporation has paid all insured 
deposits in closed banks, and also the operating expenses of 
the Corporation, out of the income from its investments. 
It has not been necessary to use any part of the assessment 
of one-twelfth of 1 percent per year collected from the 
banks, and the full amount of this assessment has been 
added to the capital funds of the Corporation as a reserve 
against future emergencies. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation makes annual 
examinations of all insured banks which are not members 
of the Federal Reserve System, and reviews examinations 
made by other Federal agencies of banks which are mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System. The Corporation in 
its examinations and other contacts with banks stresses the 
importance of banking practices and policies such that 
banks will remain strong and sound even when business con- 
ditions are adverse. The Corporation’s examining policies 
have been framed with a view to obtaining an accurate 
picture of the condition of each bank, its management, and 
its prospects. The policies give due regard to the rights 
of all interested parties—depositors, stockholders, and bor- 
rowers. The Corporation urges the banks to make loans and 
purchase securities on a basis which would enable the banks 
to meet the needs of the communities they serve. Banks 
should have sufficient capital funds to provide ample pro- 
tection against those losses which occasionally occur even 
on the best assets. If any insured bank is found to be en- 
gaging in unsafe and unsound banking practices, the Cor- 
poration makes every effort to obtain corrections. If, how- 
ever, such practices continue, the Corporation may termi- 
nate the insured status of the bank, after notifying each 
depositor, but continues to protect for 2 years any deposits 
not withdrawn. 

CONCLUSION 

I believe that the big chain, either in industry or in bank- 
ing, is merely a milking process which takes the milk and 
cream from every community, and, like a milking machine, 
pumps it through the industrial hose, into the great centers 
like Chicago and New York. Our local cow is running dry, 
and we are not getting back enough of our money to buy 
feed to keep the cow prosperous. She is slowly but surely 
being starved, and thin and scrawny, she is gradually yield- 
ing less and less. It is high time that we came to her 
rescue; that we placed the control of credit, and hence the 
control of local business life, back in the hands of the local 
community, where it belongs. 

Our best interests are best served by our own people. 
Strangers neither know us nor understand us as well as our 
own. In our own communities, among our own people, 
we live and breathe and struggle to take care of our depend- 
ents, meet our obligations, and, when we pass on, to leave 
a reputation for honesty, integrity, and sobriety. And so 
local ownership and control is for the best. 


What the New Deal Means for Homes in Detroit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O'BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 11, 1938 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, with the increase 
provided in the bill now before the Congress, there will be a 
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total appropriation of $800,000,000 for low-rent housing to be 
expended by the United States Housing Authority in coopera- 
tion with local housing authorities in pursuance of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937. 

This act provides that the United States Housing Authority 
may lend to the local public housing agency 90 percent of the 
cost of the slum clearance and low-rent housing project. 
Ten percent has to be provided by the locality. In order to 
ensure the low-rent character of the project there is an 
annual Federal rent subsidy not exceeding 3% percent of the 
cost of the project, which has to be matched by a minimum 
annual contribution on the part of the city equivalent to 20 
percent of the annual rent subsidy provided by the United 
States Housing Authority. 

The function of the United States Housing Authority is 
directed at the elimination of slums and provision for suit- 
able dwellings for persons of limited incomes. This under- 
taking does not invade the field of private enterprise. Pri- 
vate capital does not find it profitable to go into the field of 
eliminating slum dwellings. New homes are not being built 
for renters. Families with low incomes find it necessary to 
live in dwellings that are outworn. The question immediately 
arises as to the financial burden placed on the taxpayers for 
the cost of this program of slum removal and subsidized low- 
rent dwellings. An investigation into the facts proves clearly 
that substandard dwellings are a very great expense to any 
city, and that actually the taxpayers cannot financially afford 
to tolerate slum conditions. 

A survey of 64 American cities made by the Department 
of Commerce in 1934 disclosed that 18.1 percent of all dwell- 
ings either needed major repairs or were unfit for habita- 
tion; 16.7 percent were more than 40 years old; 16.8 percent 
were overcrowded; 8.1 percent lacked gas or electricity; 5 
percent had no running water; 13.5 percent had no private 
indoor water closet; 20.2 percent had neither bathtub nor 
shower. 

The effects of bad housing will reflect in terms of health, 
crime, and municipal deficits. In New York City deaths 
from tuberculosis were 220 percent higher in the congested 
slum areas than in the city as a whole. Spinal meningitis 
deaths were 247 percent greater and deaths from all causes 
87 percent higher. In a slum area in Cleveland live 2% per- 
cent of the city’s people. Yet in this area 214% percent of 
all murders were committed and 6.8 percent of juvenile de- 
linquency was centered. In one slum area of Chicago 26 
percent of all boys between the ages of 10 and 16 passed 
through the juvenile court in 1 year. In a slum area of one 
of our large cities the total tax income was $225,035, while the 
total cost of maintaining it, due to the increase in municipal 
services required in the slums, was $1,972,437, or a net loss 
of $1,747,402. In another city it was found that 26 percent 
of all the money spent in the city for public service went to 
10 percent of the population, who were living in slums. In 
another city the survey showed that from a slum area 
occupying one-tenth of the area of a city came 51 percent of 
all tuberculosis cases, 57 percent of all juvenile delinquency, 
68 percent of all relief cases, 38 percent of all commitments 
for mental diseases, 72 percent of all arrests for burglary and 
theft. In this district the city spent $465,900 for services 
and collected $104,200 in taxes. It is very clear, therefore, 
that the cost to a city of maintaining slums is very much 
higher than the cost of keeping up the better areas. 

In Detroit there are over 70,000 substandard dwellings and 
the shortage of homes especially affects the low-income fam- 
ilies. The population of Detroit has increased sixfold since 
1900. Forty-two percent of all the houses in the city are 
over 24 years old and many are 40 to 60 years old. 

From the present appropriation of $500,000,000 for the 
work of the United States Housing Authority, there has been 
earmarked for the city of Detroit $25,000,000. Loan contracts 
have already been entered into between the United States 
Housing Authority and the Detroit Housing Commission for 
814,257,000. The average monthly rental will be $4.25 per 
room, thus making it certain that these places will be avail- 
able to persons in the low-income group. The average cost 
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of a single unit will be $4,075. For the sake of economy some 
of these projects will no doubt be in the multiple-dwelling 
form, but large groups of single-family and two-family dwell- 
ings should be the main objective of the program. Since the 
elimination of substandard dwellings is an essential part of 
this legislation, an equivalent number of slum dwellings are 
to be eliminated as the new projects are erected and become 
available for occupancy. Where there is a serious shortage 
of houses the elimination of the slums is necessarily deferred 
until the completion of newly constructed homes. 

In the President’s message to the Congress, April 14, 1938, 
he proposed as follows: 

I ask for certain amendments to the United States Housing Act to 


permit the undertaking of the immediate construction of about 
$300,000,000 of additional projects. 


As it is expected that this amount will be appropriated be- 
fore the present session of Congress adjourns, there will be a 
total of $800,000,000 made available through the United States 
Housing Authority. With the cooperation of the local au- 
thority Detroit should share in this program up to a limit of 
$80,000,000. The need for new homes at moderate rentals, 
the need to eradicate our substandard dwellings, can be ful- 
filled through the realization of the opportunities in this 
Federal legislation. Home building in Detroit will then be 
keeping pace with its great growth in industry and population. 


The New Deal Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 11, 1938 


JAMES M. MEAD, OF NEW 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE 
MAY 19, 1938 


YORK, 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech de- 
livered by me at the Young Democrats Convention, at New 
York City, May 19, 1938: 


Since time began, man has been beset with major evils which 
threatened his destruction. Being a planning animal and deter- 
mined on his own self-preservation, man, through the instru- 
mentality of government, perfected methods which safe-guarded 
his well-being and provided for his political and economic ad- 
vancement. The science of engineering was brought into play to 
minimize the sufferings resulting from major natural disasters. 
Medical science came to his aid in preventing plagues and disease. 
The cruel effects of famine were thwarted by the development of 
modern transportation. Money panics yielded to the leadership 
of Jackson in our earlier American history and to the statesman- 
ship of Woodrow Wilson in recent times. Further progress in this 
important feature of the Nation’s economy has been accomplished 
at recent sessions. “Hard times,” byproduct of the crude-tool 
period of our early industrial development, has been succeeded by 
the age of abundance which has accompanied our modern-day 
power-machine development. Vicious trade wars, resulting from 
tariff barriers, have been overcome by the reciprocal-trade treaties 
of recent innovation. Even the maladjustments resulting from 
our modern financial set-ups—investment trusts, holding com- 
panies, and share corporations—have been brought within the 
regulation of the Government. 

Nevertheless, today we find our economy as unruly as ever, and 
although we have the richest country in the world we have a large 
number of unemployed. Poverty, suffering, grief, stalk through 
this age of abundant surpluses. 

With the advent of the New Deal recovery administration, im- 
mediately after the most destructive depression in all our history, 
strenuous efforts were made to further legislation which would give 
the United States a balanced economy—an economy that would be 
free from the valleys of despair and the peaks of prosperity that 
have characterized our Nation’s program in the past. 

The New Deal program may be divided into three separate and 
distinct categories: 

First, the emergency or rescuing program. This included the 
many agencies established by the vernment which extended 
credit and created the work-producing activities so well known 
to us all. 
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Second, the program of Federal guidance and regulation. This 
phase of the New Deal served to hedge in our prosperity, to plug 
the loopholes, and to aid those who sustained crippling losses dur- 
ing the period of the major depression. 

Third, the program of a balanced national economy. Most im- 
portant, this advance contemplates measures designed to stabilize 
agriculture, to give certain minimum labor standards to the workers 
of America, and to prevent the powerful industrial combinations 
from exercising powers of life and death over the well-being of 


our people. 

The first category included agencies which extended Government 
credit to both financial and industrial concerns. It made possible, 
through the R. F. C., the Farm Credit Administration, and the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the saving of millions of homes, 
farms, and business places. It likewise included the W. P. A., 
P. W. A, and ©. C. C., as well as other work-making agencies. 

In the second category may be listed the reorganization of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the laws which brought our banks and 
financial set-ups more directly under the guidance of the Govern- 
ment. It guaranteed the bank deposits of our people; it regulated 
our stock markets; it preyented the sale of spurious securities; it 
set the rules for the holding company, the share corporation, and 
the investment trust to follow. The first phase of the New Deal 
saved private enterprise; the second laid the ground work which 
has served to prevent the present recession from assuming the 
proportions of a major depression. 

With the first of the program, there was no opposition; 
with the second but little; but with the third, bitter opposition 
has developed. the fact that pump priming was 
necessary and that a he g in of prosperity, based upon our 
bitter past experiences, was expected, the administration properly 
assumed that a third development would meet with the sanction of 
public opinion. 

The legislation ultimately designed to give agriculture stability 
has recently become a reality. The fair labor standards measure 
with its provisions for minimum wages and maximum hours 
which will spell the doom of child labor and of the sweated labor 
of men and women in industry, has passed both Houses and is 
in conference. Its final approval is predicted. These two im- 
portant measures are part of the practical, well-rounded program 
of the administration to bring an improved economy to the people 
of this country. 

Before discussing these remedies, however, it would be well 
for us to take cognizance of the fact that we have made remark- 
able progress along these lines in the past. Today we might be 
immune. to the tortures of economic depression were it not for 
the fact that modern industrial Be shag on have given us new 
and more complex problems to ve. Before the turn of the 
century, several hundred thousand corporations and partner- 
ships were engaged in competitive business. Today they are con- 
centrated and consolidated in a few giant corporations conducted 
and controlled by perhaps a dozen men. 

Raising wages and reducing working hours may minimize our 
unemployment problem; inaugurating a Nation-wide housing pro- 
gram and encouraging industry to expand present facilities may 
temporarily revive business; yet, eventually, we will be back where 
we are today unless more serious defects in our national, economy 
are corrected. In addition to the establishment of justifiable labor 
standards which means shorter hours and higher wages for those 
in the low brackets; and in addition to a program of farm relief 
which means stability for agriculture, it will be necessary for 
the Government to revive and extend control over monopolistic 
enterprise. While Government should extend assistance and en- 
couragement to private enterprise, it must always have in mind 
the welfare of its citizens as well as the preservation and the 
well-being of our democratic system of government. Tax laws, 
including the undistributed-profits tax and the capital gains 
and loss tax, have been modified but the protection given to 
small business as well as to the masses of our people has not been 
forfeited. 

The permanent program, then, is to give agriculture an ade- 
quate measure of stability; to raise standards of labor by fairer 
hours and wages; to exercise reasonable control over monopoly 
which under present conditions can sap the Nation's buying power 
and destroy our economic well-being. 

The most important factor in our present recovery is the price 
level, While industry has been increasing pay rolls by giving more 
employment and by increasing wage rates, monopoly, through the 
price control it exercises, has been destroying purchasing power 
and, with it, our prosperity. If our people could share more fairly 
in the savings 3 from industrial mass production methods 
and labor-saving machinery, our prosperity would be more perma- 
nent. Big, impersonal, unregulated corporate business too fre- 
quently in the past has taken undue advantage of these develop- 
ments. Wage increases have been used to justify exorbitant 
profits. 

With agriculture the price level drops violently and its produc- 
tion remains at top volume when a depression strikes. 

With big business, as orders cease, production is brought to an 
immediate halt, but prices remain at high levels. To give balance 
to our economy is the goal of government. 

The New Deal recovery program has performed an historical 
and permanent service to the American people. Our American 
institutions are preserved, our social requirements have been met, 
our financial structure is improved, and the investments and bank 
deposits of our people are protected. Business has been given the 
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“breathing spell” it requested and it should not be an overstate- 
ment to say that as business recognizes the sound fundamentals 
of the steps that have been taken to meet a modern-day crisis, 
it will ultimately endorse the recovery program. 

President Roosevelt, with the leadership, the vision, and the con- 
fidence of a great statesman, has guided our Nation into the path- 
way that leads to a happier existence for all of our people. His 
problems have been complex and numerous, but he has cour- 
ageously dealt with each of them in a practical, forthright manner. 
He has reduced the problem of economics to its lowest common 
denominator and mastered it. He has richly earned our support 
and cooperation. 

Because of his labors America’s future is bright. 


The Ingram Family in the Navy—Jeffersonville, 
Ind., Residents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE B. CROWE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 11, 1938 


Mr. CROWE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House, as well as to the Nation, a family whose 
residence is in my district at Jeffersonville, Clark County, 
Ind. I take great pride in bringing this to the attention of 
the House for the reason that I played a small part in this 
program by having nominated for the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis one of the members, William Thomas Ingram, I. 
The Ingram family has rendered such distinguished service 
to the Nation, and are of such prominence in naval service 
and athletic attainments, that the name is known and favor- 
ably so throughout the entire United States. 

The graduation of William Thomas Ingram, II, from the 
United States Naval Academy on June 2, 1938, marked the 
passage into the United States Naval Service of the fourth 
member of the Ingram family from Jeffersonville, Ind. 

The family has made a unique and unusual record at the 
Naval Academy in that all four were outstanding athletes 
with national reputations, all brilliant leaders holding high 
rank in the midshipmen organization, and each in turn win- 
ning high honors on graduation. 

Mr. William T. Ingram, the paternal head of this athletic 
clan, is hale and hearty at 80 years of age and resides at 
Jeffersonville, Ind. His wife, Anne Howard, was the daugh- 
ter of Hon. Jonas G. Howard, who was one of Indiana’s 
great lawyers, also Representative of the Third Indiana Dis- 
trict in Congress from 1885 to 1889, being the Forty-ninth 
and Fiftieth Congresses, elected by the Democratic Party 
and by a very substantial majority. He represented his dis- 
trict ably and well and retired of his own accord when he 
might have continued in Congress for many years had he 
desired. Mr. Howard was Presidential elector in the Seymour 
and Blair and Tilden and Hendricks campaigns. 

The first member of this family to enter the Naval Service 
was Jonas Howard Ingram, who graduated in 1907. At the 
Naval Academy he was a great athlete, a member of the 
track team, fullback on the football team, and captain and 
stroke of the crew. He made the cruise around the world 
with the Battle Fleet commanded by Admiral “Fighting 
Bob” Evans; served with distinction on the battleships 
Nebraska and Arkansas, making some of the Navy’s greatest 
scores in turret firing. During the World War he was on 
the staff of Admiral Hugh Rodman, commanding the Amer- 
ican Battle Squadron with the British Grand Fleet, being 
present at the surrender of the German High Seas Fleet in 
the North Sea on November 21, 1918. Has since served 
afloat as executive and commander of the fleet flagship 
Pennsylvania, and as a Light Force Squadron commander. 
On shore duty he has been head coach of football at the 
United States Naval Academy, also director of athletics 
there; was Chief of Staff of the Ninth Naval District, officer 
in charge of public relations in the Navy Department in 
Washington, naval aide to Secretary of the Navy Swanson, 
and is now captain of the yard at the New York Navy Yard 
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in New York. Among other medals he holds the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor and the Navy Cross. In 1914 he mar- 
ried Jean Fletcher-Coffin, of Indianapolis, and has two chil- 
dren. He is now a captain in the Navy and will come up for 
selection for admiral in about 2 years. 

The second member of the family was Homer L, Ingram, 
who graduated from the Naval Academy in 1914. Another 
outstanding athlete and fine character, great football end and 
captain of his crew; went to sea in the U. S. S. Georgia; 
coached football at the Naval Academy; joined the subma- 
rine service, and served abroad in the United States 
submarine force based on the Azores during the World War. 
He returned to Washington for duty in Naval Operations, 
and died of the flu on September 27, 1928, in the city of 
Washington. He married Miss Edith Farnsworth, of Brook- 
line, Mass., in 1916. Was survived by his wife and one son, 
who died in 1918. 

William Austin Ingram graduated from the Naval Academy 
in 1919. He was a brilliant football player—was captain and 
quarterback of a great Navy team; also stroke of the crew, 
president of his class, and regimental commander, After 
serving at sea for 3 years he resigned from the Navy to enter 
business; was later called to coach football at William and 
Mary, Indiana University, United States Naval Academy, and 
the University of California. He was a great coach, and is 
known as “Navy Bill.” He married Marion Lane, of Seattle, 
Wash., in 1923, and is now in business in San Francisco. 

The last member of this distinguished family to graduate 
from the Naval Academy is William Thomas Ingram, II, the 
son of Capt. Jonas H. Ingram, United States Navy—named 
for his grandfather Ingram. Appointed to the Naval Acad- 
emy by Congressman Eugene B. Crowe from the home dis- 
trict in Indiana—the Ninth, this young man carried out the 
family traditions in a brilliant manner. An outstanding foot- 
ball, basketball player, captain of the baseball team. Handi- 
capped to a great extent by injuries, he was probably a more 
finished athletic product than either his father or distin- 
guished uncles. He won the Navy athletic sword presented 
for individual excellence as a junior, an honor accorded a 
junior only once before in Naval Academy history. As a 
senior he won the Colonel Thompson Trophy for being judged 
the midshipman having contributed the most for the promo- 
tion of athletics. His father and Uncle Bill each won swords 
for individual excellence, and the latter also the Thompson 
Trophy. Young Ingram was an outstanding midshipman 
and high officer in the regiment. He also attained the highest 
scholastic average of all the Ingrams. He is now spending 
his vacation in Jeffersonville with his grandfather and will 
som 155 ship, the battleship Oxlakoma, in Seattle, Wash., on 

une 30. 

Jeffersonville has contributed four boys to the Navy, all 
great athletes, all receiving All American football mention, 
and all thus far have been particularly outstanding and give 
great promise for the future. The people of Jeffersonville, 
of Clark County, and the Ninth Indiana District, which I 
have the honor to represent, are justly proud of the attain- 
ments of the Ingram family. I predict that still greater 
honors will come to this district through further attainments, 
and we will swell with pride when Capt. Jonas H. Ingram be- 
comes admiral in the Navy and when his fine son, William 
Thomas Ingram, II, climbs the ladder on Navy successes, 


China and the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON N. SCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 11, 1938 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, in 1922 Belgium, the British 
Empire, China, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, the 
United States, and Japan—you will note I emphasized par- 
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ticularly the United States and Japan—these nine nations 
stating that they desired “to adopt a policy designed to stabi- 
lize conditions in the Far East, to safeguard the right and 
interests of China, and to promote intercourse between China 
and the other powers upon the basis of equality of oppor- 
tunity”; these nine nations, including the United States and 
Japan, signed the so-called Nine Power Treaty to accomplish 
that policy. 

By it the contracting powers, other than China, agreed, 
among other things: 

First. To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and 
the territorial and administrative integrity of China; 

Second. To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed 
opportunity to China to develop and maintain for herself an 
effective and static government; 

Third. To use their influence for the purpose of effectually 
establishing and maintaining the principle of equal opportu- 
nity for the commerce and industry of all nations throughout 
the territory of China; and 

Fourth. To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in 
China in order to seek special rights or privileges which would 
abridge the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly states, 
and from countenancing action inimical to the security of 
such states. 

Japan has violated that treaty not once, but several times. 
She is violating it now—tonight. Why? I have said Japan, 
but it must be made clear that I do not mean the Japanese 
people. It is not their fault. There are many Japanese 
statesmen who know that the future of their country lies 
in peaceful collaboration with other nations, more particu- 
larly with her neighbors in Asia. I think that it can be truth- 
fully said that the vast majority of the Japanese people do 
not want war. 

But Japan is in the hands of the war party. Public 
opinion is muzzled. Public assassinations have struck terror 
to the hearts of the liberal statesmen and they dare not lift 
their voices in protest. The people are kept in a fearful state 
of war psychosis while political power is usurped at home by 
those who exalt might and recognize no right except that 
which is forced by the sword. Two weeks ago Japan reorgan- 
ized her Cabinet. Japan’s great industrial families were 
favored. Two other appointments more directly appeased 
fanatical, fascist-minded officers. Araki, Japan’s fiercest 
militarist and an outspoken advocate of immediate settle- 
ment with Russia, was made Minister of Education. The 
War Ministry went to Itagaki, a general now active in China 
and the man who led the Japanese forces that occupied In- 
ner Morfgolia last year. 

This would seem to indicate that Japan soon will be put 
openly on war footing. Army and Cabinet now seem agreed 
that Hankow must be captured and Chiang’s government de- 
stroyed at whatever cost. 

No, it is not the Japanese people but the militarists, the 
fascist-minded, the war party in control, who have violated 
the Nine Power Treaty that they signed. Why? 

Japan has been pursuing a fixed program of territorial ex- 
pansion on the Asiatic mainland and consecrates the use of 
force as an instrument to achieve her policy. The lust for 
territorial aggrandizement has been the real motive force 
behind all her military adventures. 

Unfortunately for everybody concerned, most financiers in 
contemporary Japan have believed that victorious wars pay. 

Japan, more than any other country, is dominated eco- 
nomically by private monopoly. Four big families not only 
own about half of the national wealth, outside of the Em- 
peror’s, but contro] the political parties. They manufacture 
everything, but their main job is munitions. 

So the cause of the “undeclared war” is simple. It is not 
overpopulation, it is not a need for raw materials for her in- 
dustries. The militarists are simply greedy for more power, 
the big families for more wealth, so these two groups of glut- 
tons try to gobble up China. 

In the meantime the vast body of the Japanese people, 
already poor, are ground under heel to finance this campaign 
of ambition and greed, thousands of Chinese are wantonly 
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destroyed, and Japan becomes a deadly menace to the rest 
of the world. With this last I shall dwell at greater length 
in a moment, 

Just now I want to speak only too briefly of the manner in 
which the Japanese armed forces have violated the Nine 
Power Treaty, all rules of international law, all provisions of 
treaties, and all precepts of humanity. It is nasty, but it 
must be told, because the lives of 450,000,000 people are at 
stake; the civilization and the security of the whole world may 
be in the balance. 

The Japanese forces have repeatedly committed outrages 
against Red Cross units engaged in humanitarian tasks at- 
tending the wounded. The Red Cross Hospital at Chenju was 
bombed. An ambulance corps of 43 members were rescuing 
the wounded when they were surrounded by Japanese troops. 
Having torn off the Red Cross insignia on their white uni- 
forms, the Japanese soldiers made them kneel down and then 
shot at them. Only two escaped with their lives. Inex- 
cusable and heinous crimes have been committed against 
noncombatants by numerous instances of indiscriminate 
Japanese attacks from the air. 

Hospitals have been destroyed. Refugees, women and 
children, have been killed by the bombing of sections en- 
tirely devoid of Chinese troops or military positions. There 
has been wanton destruction of Chinese educational institu- 
tions outside of the fighting zone. Truly it would seem that 
the Japanese meant it when they admitted that their object 
was to destroy the body politic of China and to wipe out the 
very civilization of the Chinese nation thereby realizing 
Japan’s long-cherished dream of continental conquest. 

It was in the sack of Nanking, however, that butchery, 
rape, and pillage without parallel in modern history ran riot. 
The story of it is told by an eyewitness in the June 2 issue 
of the magazine Ken. Just a brief quotation, because I do 
not have the time nor the stomach to tell more of it here. 

I saw— 

Says this eyewitness— 


20,000 men, women, and children of all ages, thousands of civilians 
along with surrendered soldiers, done to death. The newly paved 
streets of Nanking were splotched with blood for 4 weeks after 
Japanese troops broke through the ancient thick walls. These 
helpless thousands fell before blasts from batteries of machine 
guns, at the points of bayonets, under the heavy butts of rifles, 
from the explosion of hand grenades. More terrible still, roped 
bundles of live men were saturated with gasoline and ignited to 
satisfy the fiendish pleasure of 50,000 Nipponese soldiers filled with 
uncontrollable impulses to destroy everything before them. 


Mr. Speaker, these are human beings that I am talking 
about. They are men, women, and children, albeit of a dif- 
ferent race, a different color, and a different country from 
ours. They want to live; they want to work. They want 
to be happy. They have not done anything wrong. They 
did not make this war. They did not want to be the victims 
of this ruthless slaughter, this wanton destruction, 

Uncensored air-mail letters from Shanghai and other Japa- 
nese-occupied cities in China indicate that wholesale violence 
by the army continues, even after months of Japanese domi- 
nation. Japanese civilian officials have been trying to curb 
the soldiers, but admit they can do next to nothing, particu- 
larly since army officers give only half-hearted cooperation. 
Even in Shanghai, where conditions are better than elsewhere, 
Japanese soldiers continue to mistreat persons, loot homes, 
abduct women from outlying farms, and shoot Chinese who 
try to enter the International Settlement at night. 

The Chinese people are the ones that we in America are 
being asked to help. We, as liberty-loving Americans, are 
being asked to open our hearts and our purse strings to the 
crying need of more than 50,000,000 human beings. These 
human beings need medical treatment; they need food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. They need ambulance and hospital supplies. 
They are faced with epidemics of cholera and other dread 
disease. 

The United Council for Civilian Relief in China, under 
whose auspices meetings are being held throughout the United 
States, is a nonpartisan, nonpolitical organization. Affiliated 
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with it are various groups, among them being labor’s com- 
mittee for civilian relief in China, consisting of more than 
4,000,000 members of organized labor; the American Bureau 
for Medical Aid to China, consisting of hundreds of doctors, 
nurses, and leaders in the field of medicine; a great woman’s 
organization, composed of thousands of American club 
women, and many other relief organizations. These groups 
have united in sponsoring a Nation-wide fund-raising cele- 
bration, known as the Bowl of Rice Parties, which will be 
held on June 17 in more than 1,500 communities throughout 
the United States. 

And that other great humanitarian organization, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, has also marshaled its forces to aid the mil- 
lions of Chinese who are destitute and suffering untold 
privation, 

Our troubles here at home are many and complex; we are 
doing our best to solve them, but cannot we at the same time 
give heed to the pitiful plea from China for relief for the 
suffering noncombatant Chinese men, women, and children? 

That is one of the things that I have been asking people to 
do and I feel that I have a perfect right to do so. There 
has been some loose talk recently about the propriety of 
public officials interesting themselves in events that are tak- 
ing place outside our boundaries and voicing their opinions 
on dictators, aggression, conquest, the ruthlessness of the 
Fascist war makers, and the helpless plight of their unpre- 
pared and often defenseless victims. 

By way of an example there is a fellow out in my district 
who runs a little weekly paper. He did not approve of my 
election, he has not approved of anything that I have done 
since my election, probably does not approve of this 
speech—and I do not care—but in an editorial entitled “Mr. 
Scott, you are in America,” he said, among other things: 

For many years now we have been laboring under the impression 
that a Congressman elected by and paid by American voters was 
supposed to represent only Americans. It now seems that we 
have been wrong; that some Congressmen have been elected by 
and paid by American voters but have exerted energy and time 
in representing other nations. 

He asks what business it is of mine what goes on in Spain, 
France, Russia, Germany, or China. He says that voters in 
my district out in California, the eighteenth, are wondering 
why I am concerning myself with what is going on in Spain 
and China? 

Mr. Speaker, I will tell you why I, as a Congressman, am 
interested in what is going on in China and why I think that 
all of us should be interested for other than humanitarian 
reasons in events in China and Spain. 

The Secretary of State, the Honorable Cordell Hull, gave 
the answer to that little editor in his press release of May 28, 
1938. Here is what he said: 

We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that any outbreak of 
hostilities anywhere in the world injects into world affairs a factor 
of general disturbance the ultimate consequence of which no man 
can foreseé and is liable to inflict upon all nations incalculable 
and permanent injuries. 

Now, permit me to amplify that terse and meaningful 
paragraph. 
` In 1928 and succeeding years 63 nations affixed their signa- 
tures to the Kellogg-Briand Pact, also known as the Pact of 
Paris. 

Article I says: 

The high contracting parties solemnly declare in the names of 
their ive peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies and renounce it as an in- 
strument of national policy in their relations with one another. 

Article II says: 


The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or solu- 
tion of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them shall never be 
sought except by pacific means. 


China, Japan, and the United States signed this treaty. 
Japan has broken it, is violating it today, and by doing so has 
become a menace to world peace and to our national 
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security any outbreak of hostilities anywhere in the world 
injects into world affairs a factor of general disturbance the 
ultimate consequence of which no man can foresee.” 

You will notice immediately that this discussion is no longer 
concerned with humanitarianism but now concerns itself 
with “the ultimate consequence, which no man can foresee.” 

Japan in her invasion of China has violated at least two 
treaties to which she and the United States have affixed their 
signatures—the Nine Power Treaty and the Pact of Paris. 

The implications for us of these two acts are many and 
varied, In considering them, however, we must not lose sight 
of some other things: 

First. There is a sincere desire in the heart of every Amer- 
ican for peace. We do not want to be dragged into a war of 
some other country’s making. At the same time we must 
remember that our desire for peace may not be respected by 
other nations. 

Second. We must remember at all times that the relations 
of the. Governments of the United States and Japan are at 
the present moment on a friendly basis. 

Third. We must remember that we are bound by certain 
treaty obligations. 

Fourth. That the administration in Washington cannot act 
counter to public opinion. That is the essence of democracy. 

Fifth. Under modern conditions every government must be 
concerned with world problems, but its concern with world 
problems arises out of and proceeds from its concern with 
national problems. 

With these brief injunctions, then, let us proceed to the 
implications of Japan’s actions. 

One. If Japan is permitted, without protest or condemna- 
tion, to continue to violate and disregard the treaties she 
has signed and upon which so many hopes of our race and 
our part of the world have been predicated it will be a 
serious blow to the cause of peace and war prevention 
throughout the world. 

For the states parties to the Pact of Paris there are no 
treaty obligations calling upon them to take action in con- 
sequence of the violation of the pact. But, apart from 
treaty obligations they have a right under international 
common law to protest against the violation of a treaty 
and to support their protest by such methods as they may 
see fit to adopt. The doctrine of nonrecognition must be 
continued as to territorial conquest since otherwise the 
protest against the violation of treaty provisions would be 
nullified by acceptance of the results. Further methods of 
protest might go so far as the prohibition of the shipment 
to the treaty violating state of the raw materials of war 
industries. 

Here we must note that the “undeclared war” in China 
could not have been waged except for military supplies 
from the United States. Petroleum, iron, steel, airplanes, 
scrap, automobiles, machinery, copper, and war chemicals 
all go from the United States to Japan, to take part in the 
destruction and slaughter that I described at the beginning. 
That is a thing that hurts. That is a thing that I want to 
see stopped. 

A second implication that arises out of the first one is 
the effect of and the effect on our neutrality laws of Japan’s 
action. 

After the munitions investigation by the Nye committee 
there was a strong demand for legislation that would keep 
us out of war. The Neutrality Act was the result. When 
the average man speaks of neutrality he often confuses it 
with impartiality. A greater mistake could hardly be made. 
Effective neutrality does not mean effective impartiality. 
It may mean just the opposite—and has. If the war in- 
volves a great sea power (Japan) which has control of the 
sea, it may mean (and has) that by remaining neutral we 
are in effect taking sides with that power against its op- 
ponents (or victims, in this case China), who do not con- 
trol the sea. 
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Many people think that neutrality should mean that we 
shall attempt to remain entirely isolated from connection 
with the nations which are fighting. 

Only once before has our Government attempted to con- 
vert neutrality into isolation. It produced such a violent 
domestic reaction as to almost disrupt our Federal Union 
and the bitter feeling excited was ultimately in part the 
cause of getting us into the War of 1812. 

The isolation type of neutrality says, in effect, to war- 
making nations, do what you want to do—the United States 
will not do anything about it. We will not even allow the 
peace-loving nations who are your victims to obtain in this 
country the supplies which they need for their own self- 
defense and for the defense of the whole structure of demo- 
cratic ideals in which the United States believes. 

The people of the United States want peace; yes, they 
wish to keep out of war. But such a statement does not 
solve our real problem. The real problem is to decide what 
methods of action will best keep us out of war. 

If the world were at peace, we would not now be subject 
to a hounding fear of impending calamity. We would not 
have to spend such enormous amounts of money on our 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps. But the attitude of hands off 
does nothing to prevent the outbreak of war or its spread. 
The mere fact that we have a neutrality law does not mean 
that other nations will respect our wish for peace. I think 
that the Mikado would be crazy if he decided to make war 
on the United States. I think that Hitler would be crazy if 
he did it. I think Mussolini, in spite of all his bluster, 
would be crazy if he attempted it. I think that the three of 
them would be crazy if they attempted it in concert. But 
that is just the trouble, Mr. Speaker. I think that all three 
of them are crazy; crazed by their recent victories, crazed 
by ambition, crazed by the lust for power. 

And remember, will you, that they have an alliance, a 
Fascist international, known as the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
axis. It is an alliance that cooperates effectually. 

Three weeks ago Japan persuaded Hitler to call home the 
60 German military advisers, headed by the veteran Gen. 
Alexander von Falkenhausen, who has directed Chiang’s 
strategy. Following that success, Tokyo persuaded him to 
cut off the German munitions, which have made up 60 per- 
cient of Chiang’s supplies. In the future, much of this will go 
to Japan instead. 

This triple Fascist alliance is threatening Latin-America 
and the Panama Canal, through radio and educational prop- 
aganda, intensive espionage, intrigues with and control of 
governments, the purchase of land suitable for air fleets 
and other military purposes, the shipment of large stores of 
arms and munitions, and the fortification of the Canary 
Islands by Germany, which are practically as close to Brazil 
as our own military bases. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not trying to create a war scare. I do 
not see a Japanese soldier behind every bush, but I do not 
believe that we dare close our eyes to what is going on around 
us with a false sense of security based on à belief that be- 
cause we have a neutrality law we are safe. 

Neither will it do us any good to say, let us give these Fas- 
cists some of what they want, then maybe they will quit. How 
much of China would you give them? Japan would not be 
satisfied with anything less than all of China. That we 
must never permit. Some place the line must be drawn, 
some day we will have to say thus far and no farther. When 
will that be; where will it be? I will always insist ‘that ‘the 
time is now and the place, out of China. 

Let all of the nations get out. China is a country, China 
is unified. She has a central government. She is in a 105 
tion to treat with the other powers as a first-class power. 

Which raises the third implication: What of our treaty 
obligations to China? 

The future of China is one of the great problems of the ages, 
But one thing is clear—she must develop in her own way. 
She cannot be dominated or driven by outside force into an 
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alien or undesired form of evolution. Hers is the most per- 
sistent national culture in the world. Forty centuries have 
demonstrated that fact. Also the essentially peaceful char- 
acter of her domestic and internal culture is now the main 
stabilizing factor of Asia. Its loss would be a blow which 
would directly affect the peace of her neighbors, including 
America. It would be a very shortsighted policy if that Joss 
should come through a disregard of its treaty obligations by 
the American Government. 

Let me put it this way. The Pacific Ocean is no longer a 
barrier but a means of communication. Would you rather 
have as our neighbor on the other side of the Pacific a peace- 
loving, unified China trading with us in a friendly manner to 
the benefit of both or a China conquered, subjugated, and 
ruled by Fascist warlike Japan bent on further conquest with 
the open door shut in our faces and China turned into a pup- 
pet state like Manchuria with all her manpower and natural 
resources at the command of the Mikado? 

I have but one answer to this. Japan must not be al- 
lowed to win in China. We should not supply her with 
the things that she is using in her ruthless war of annihila- 
tion. The United States must from its position of power 
in the world say “stop” to Japan. 

To prevent further loss of life and further suffering, to 
save international law from complete collapse, and to pre- 
vent the establishment of anarchy in international relations, 
for the sake of our own peace and national security, be- 
cause of our treaty obligations to China, to prevent the 
further spread of fascism in the world, we must, while we 
invite the rest of the world to cooperate, say “stop” to Japan. 

I am going to quote one paragraph of John Haynes 
Holmes before I conclude: : 

Since the great war, fascism has been darkening upon the west 
like a day of doom. has steadily retreated before the 
onsweeping hosts of tyranny and terror. Nation after nation has 
been engulfed by this advancing flood of fierce fanaticism. In 
Germany the crowning culture of our age has succumbed; and 
from Germany now spreads a to infect the world. This 
is a fight against the modern black death Liberalism, democracy, 
civilization hang helpless in the balance. Helpless, unless before 
it is too late, there rallies to the defense of humanity’s dearest 
treasures the awakened conscience and courage of mankind. A 
war, not of the flesh, but of the spirit, is now our lot—reason 
against barbarism—that mankind may at last survive the hour 
of its most dreadful trial. 

The world’s leading democracy, the United States, can do 
this in the Orient. Our people can help. Let the world and 
Japan know that we do not approve of their actions by 
giving financial aid to suffering China. We can let our 
Government know it by insisting that Japan be branded as 
the aggressor in China and called to terms under the 
Kellogg-Briand pact by refusing to provide her with any 
more material that she can use for war purposes. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
report of the United States Department of Agriculture on 
Agricultural Situation in Michigan 1932-37: 

Farm cash income in Michigan rose from 118,567, 000 in 1932 to 
$247,415,000 in 1937, an increase of 109 percent. Of the 1937 income 


$7,025,000 was in Government payments to farmers. Indications 
are for an income in 1938 considerably lower than in 1937. 
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For the United States as a whole, farm cash income during the 
years 1932-37 has been as follows: 


Farm cash income 


Calendar year Govern- 


ment 
marketings | payments 


Million Miilion Million 


Because farm-income statistics collected and maintained by the 
Department of Agriculture are being revised, figures for Michigan 


given in this pamphlet are not always strictly comparable. The 
1936 and 1937 figures are on a calendar-year basis, as are all figures 
on livestock and livestock products, while crop figures for years 
before 1936 are for the most part on a crop-year basis, 

Cash farm income for the United States as a whole increased in 
1937 for the fifth consecutive year and exceeded 1936 income by 
8 percent. Pronounced gains in the early months of 1937 largely 
acccunted for the increase. In the closing months of 1937, after 
the harvesting of the biggest crops in the history of the United 
States, cash income began to drop off more than seasonally and fell 
below the 1936 level. 

Farm income was nearly twice as large in 1937 as in 1932, but it 
was considerably below the 1929 figure of 510,479,000, 000, the 

income on record. 

From 1929 to 1932 both farm income and prices paid by farmers 
declined sharply, but farm income declined more. Consequently, 
in 1932 farmers were able to purchase only about 69 percent as 
many goods and services as in 1929. From 1932 to 1937 both farm 
income and prices paid by farmers increased, but farm income made 
the greater advance. As a result, in 1937 farmers were able to buy 
about as much of the things they needed as in 1929. 

United States farm prices generally increased 86 percent in 1937 
as compared with 1932, rising early in 1937 to double their 1932 
level. At the low point in March 1933 they were 55 percent of pre- 
war. In January 1937 they reached their post-depression peak at 
131 percent of pre-war. 

Although the prices of things farmers buy rose considerably 
during the 1932-37 period, the exchange value per unit of farm 
products increased from an average of 61 percent of the pre-war 
level in 1932 to 93 percent of that level for the year 1937. At the 
depression low in February 1933 the unit exchange value of farm 
products was just half of what it had been before the war. At the 
post-depression peak in January 1937, when farm prices were at 
their highest, the exchange value was 101 percent of pre-war. 

For the country as a whole the decline in farm real-estate valucs 
came to an end in the year ended March 1933, after continuing 
unbroken for more than a decade. In that year farm real estate 
was worth about 73 percent of its pre-war value. In the year 
ended March 1937—the fourth consecutive year of increase—it rose 
to 85 percent of pre-war. The improved farm real-estate situation 
in the country as a whole since 1933 is also reflected in the sharp 
decrease in forced farm sales and the noticeable upturn in volun- 
tary sales. Forced sales 3 foreclosure and other causes de- 
clined from 54.1 per thousand farms in the year ended March 1933 
to 22.4 per thousand for the year ended March 1937. Voluntary 
sales and trades of farms during the same period rose from 16.8 
per thousand farms to 31.5 per thousand. 

MICHIGAN’S PART IN THE NATIONAL GAIN 


The extent of change in the economic situation of Michigan 
farmers during the 1932-37 period is indicated by the greatly in- 
3 d income from leading farm commodities produced in the 

te. 

Cash income from milk jumped from $39,489,000 in 1932 to $71,- 
427,000 in 1937. This was a gain of $31,938,000, or 81 percent, for 
Michigan dairymen. 

Michigan poultrymen also profited from a substantial rise in 
cash income between 1932 and 1937. Income rose from $14,854,000 
in 1932 to $22,744,000 in 1937, an increase of $7,890,000, or 53 
percent. 

Beef producers were another group whose income increased 
greatly during this period. From cattle and calves it rose from 
1 in 1932 to $22,098,000 in 1937, a gain of 119 percent, or 
$12,015,000. 

Cash income in Michigan from dry edible beans rose $6,573,000, or 
109 percent, during the 5-year period—from $6,027,000 in 1932 to 
$12,600,000 in 1937. 

The cash income of corn-hog farmers in this State was $5,878,000 
e Sy all In 1937 it showed a gain of $15,337,000, rising to 
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Cash returns from other Michigan farm commodities registered 
encouraging returns during the 1932-37 period. Income from 
wheat advanced $8,901,000, or 220 percent, from $4,049,000 to $12,- 
950,000, That from potatoes rose $10,265,000, or 217 percent, from 
$4,735,000 to $15,000,000. That from apples increased $3,109,000, 
or 108 percent, from $2,891,000 to $6,000,000. Income from sheep 
and lambs jumped $2,510,000, or 87 percent, from $2,880,000 to 
$5,390,000. 

Price changes from 1932 to 1936 on the leading farm commodities 
in the State, which brought about a considerable share of the in- 
creased income indicated above, are shown below: 


TaBLe I.—Average prices received by Michigan farmers for com- 
modities listed in 1932 and in 1936 


Commodity 


— 2 
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FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES UP 


Along with rising farm income Michigan farm real estate values 
have mounted and taxes have declined. The decline in value of 
farm real estate, which began more than a decade ago, reached its 
post-war low in the year ended March 1933, when it stood at a 
low of 80 percent of pre-war. From this low the estimated value 
per acre rose to 91 percent for the year ended March 1937. Michi- 
gan farmers as a whole, therefore, found their real estate worth 
about 14 percent more early in 1937 than in the first quarter of 
1933. 

Fewer Michigan farmers were forced into sales or transfers of 
their lands and more were able to make voluntary transactions. 
The number of forced farm sales per thousand declined from 50.4 
for the year ending March 1933 to 15.8 for that ending in March 
1937. Voluntary sales and trades during the same period increased 
from 18.1 to 33.8 per thousand. 

Bankruptcies among farmers in the United States numbered 2,479 
in the year ended June 30, 1937, according to an analysis by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics based on reports to the Attorney 
General. This number represented a 58-percent decrease from the 
5,917 bankruptcies in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933. In 
Michigan during this period they dropped from a total of 68 to 42. 

In 1931 taxes on Michigan farm real estate reached what was 
probably their all-time peak in relation to value when they stood 
at $2.20 per $100 of value. By 1936 they had fallen to 87 cents per 
$100 of value. Figures for 1937 are not yet available. Taxes aver- 
aged 43 cents per acre in 1936 compared with $1.34 in 1930 and 
85 cents in 1932. 

FARM WAGE RATES HIGHER 


Wage earners on Michigan farms, as well as producers, found 
their incomes increasing. On April 1, 1933, the average monthly 
farm wage rate per person with board was $13.50. Four years later 


it was $30.75, having advanced 128 percent above the 1933 level. 
II. AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS THE BASIS 

The production-adjustment programs of the A. A. A., with other 
recovery measures, were the basis for the marked agricultural 
change from 1933 to 1937. 

Under these programs 126,069 crop-adjustment contracts from 
Michigan farmers were accepted by the A. A. A. Of these contracts 
1 was a rye contract, 38,077 were corn-hog, 37,543 were sugar beet, 
and 50,448 wheat. 

Under the terms of these contracts, Michigan farmers shifted 
many acres from the production of soil-depleting cash crops, in 
which price-depressing surpluses existed, to production of other 
crops which were soil-conserving or soil-improving in nature. 

The agricultural adjustment programs, from their beginning in 
1933, were concerned with good use of the land, as well as with 
adjusting production to effective demand. It was recognized from 
the start that relieving a portion of the farm land from the soil- 
exhausting burden of surplus crop production offered a chance to 
put this land to soil-conserving uses which farm specialists for 
many years had been advocating. 

Adjustment contracts included provisions encouraging beneficial 
uses for acreage taken out of surplus crops, The first corn-hog 
contract (that for the 1934 crop year) authorized use of the rented 
acres “for planting additional permanent pasturage; for soil- 
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improving and erosion-preventing crops not to be harvested; for 
resting or fallowing the land; for weed eradication; or for planting 
farm wood lots.” The first wheat contract contained similar pro- 
visions regarding the rented acreage. 

In the 1934 crop year, the first in which adjustment programs 
were in full operation, the Nation’s farmers to shift their 
production on nearly 36,000,000 acres, or one-ninth of all the culti- 
vated land in the country. Farmers in Michigan shifted more 
than 106,905 acres from corn and wheat. Of the 36,000,000 shifted 
acres in the United States, about one-third was put in pasture 
or meadow crops, and one-third into emergency forage crops and 
crops that supplied food and feed for home use. The remaining 
one-third was fallowed to conserve moisture and control weeds, 
planted to farm wood lots, or left idle. The acreage left idle was 
very small. 

Adjustment measures were undertaken only after cotton, to- 
bacco, wheat, and corn-hog producers had indicated their approval 
by means of democratic referenda. 

Three referenda were held among Michigan producers during the 
agricultural adjustment program. In October 1934 corn-hog pro- 
ducers were asked whether they favored an adjustment program 
for 1935. Returns showed that 4,633 contract signers favored a 
1935 program, while 3,071 opposed. In a Nation-wide wheat ref- 
erendum in May 1935, producers were asked: “Are you in favor of 
a wheat production-adjustment program to follow the present one 
which expires with the 1935 crop year?” In Michigan producers 
voted 66 percent in favor of a program. In October 1935 corn-hog 
producers were asked whether they favored a corn-hog program 
for 1936; returns showed 7,980 in favor and 2,310 opposed. 

The result of these A. A. A. programs and of the droughts of 
1934 and 1936 was to reduce price-depressing surpluses of most 
major farm commodities to approximately normal carry-over 
levels. 

Carry-over of major farm commodities 


Aver- 
Commodity age 
1923-32 
Cotton 1... Aug.1, 1,000 bales (478-pound bales)--.} 6, 090 
Wheat July 1, million bushels. — 


1, 821 
-| Aug. 1, poi 110 
Jan. 1 (of following year), 1,000 head- 283 


1 World carry-over of American cotton. 

1 Crop 8881 fue - cured tobacco, July-June; Maryland tobacco, beginning Jan. 1 

of haf production; all other types, October-September, farm sales weight. 
5 rice. 


Under the adjustment programs through December 31, 1937, 
rental benefit payments to Michigan growers totaled $11,090,189.99. 
Payments to producers by commodities were: Rye, $51.21; corn- 
hogs, $4,704,474.12; wheat, $3,061,703.88; and sugar beets, 
$3,323,960.78. 

III. THE SOIL-CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 

Because the national economic emergency of 1932-33 was due 
largely to burdensome surpluses of farm commodities, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933 had emphasized production control 
as a means of restoring farm purchasing power and thereby relieving 
the emergency. By 1936 farm purchasing power, based on cash in- 
come from marketings, was about 40 percent greater than for 1932. 
Because of the adjustment programs and two severe droughts, sur- 
pluses had been considerably reduced. This lessening of the emer- 
gency and the Supreme Court's decision in the Hoosac Mills case 
on January 6, 1936, which invalidated the A. A. A. production-con- 
trol programs, paved the way for a long-time soil-conservation pro- 
gram. This program was based on the Soil Conservation and 
Do Allotment Act, approved February 29, 1936, which 
emphasized soil conservation rather than production adjustment. 

THE 1936 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


About 4,000,000 farmers in all parts of the Nation, members of 
about 2,700 county conservation associations, participated in the 
1936 agricultural conservation program. Under this program two 
types of payments were offered to farmers for positive performance 
im conserving and improving their farm land. Soil-conserving pay- 
Ments were made for shifting acreage from soil-depleting to soil- 
conserving crops in 1936. Soil-building payments were made for 
1936 seedings of soil-building crops, and for approved soil-building 
practices. 

Sixty-six percent, or about 286,179,000 acres, of the total cropland 
in the United States was covered by applications for payments 
under the 1936 . 

About 31,444,000 acres were diverted from soil-depleting crops 
either as a direct result of the program, or because drought had 
destroyed established acreages of soil-depleting crops. Of this 
diverted acreage, about 68.3 percent was diverted from general 
crops, 30 percent from cotton, 1.2 percent from tobacco, and 0.4 
percent from peanuts. 

Soil-building practices wére carried out on about 53,000,000 acres, 


Legumes and legume mixtures, permanent pasture, green-manure 
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and cover crops were newly seeded on 43,963,000 acres. Fertilizer 
and lime applications were made to 3,247,000 acres. Terracing, con- 
tour furrowing, protected summer fallow, and other mechanical 
erosion controls and miscellaneous soil-building practices were put 
into effect on 5,604,000 acres. 

Payments for soil-conserving and soil-improving practices under 
the 1936 program totaled $376,097,826, of which $23,171,053 went 
for county expenses. í 

In Michigan about 112,008 farmers, organized into 81 county asso- 
ciations, participated in the 1936 program. Of the total Michigan 
cropland, about 68 percent, or 7,307,325 acres, was covered by ap- 
plications for payments. The acreage diverted from soil-depleting 
crops totaled 381,588 acres. Soil-building practices were put intc 
effect on about 1,436,412 acres, as follows: New seedings of legumes 
and legume mixtures, perennial grasses for pasture, and green- 
manure crops, 1,333,893 acres; and fertilizer and lime applications, 
102,519 acres. 

For their positive soil-conserving and soil-building performances 
in this connection, Michigan farmers participating in the 1936 pro- 
gram received $7,068,676 in conservation payments, including county 
association expenses. 

IV. THE A. A. A. OF 1938 


It became clearly evident in late 1937 that measures for evening 
out violent fluctuations in supplies and prices of farm products and 
in the incomes and buying power of farmers, were necessary in addi- 
tion to the soil-conserving measures of the 1936 and 1937 programs. 

Production of most important farm crops in 1937 was the 
greatest in the history of the country. As these crops were har- 
vested and marketed, prices declined. 

In January 1937 farm prices were at their post-depression peak 
of 31 percent above the pre-war level. The per-unit exchange 
value of farm products generally was slightly above that of pre- 
war days, the ratio of prices received to prices paid standing at 
101 percent of the August 1909-July 1914 average. Surpluses of 
most basic commodities had largely disappeared. 

As crop reports in the spring and summer began to reveal the 
prospects for record-breaking crops, however, farm prices began 
to fall. In April they were 130 percent of pre-war. By June 
they had declined to 124 percent of that level, and by September 
to 118 percent. In December they stood at 104 percent. 

The December crop report revealed the total 1937 farm output 
as the largest on record. Production of grains, meat animals, poul- 
try products, and tobacco was less than it had been in some 
interim years, but production of fruits, vegetables, truck crops, 
cotton, and poultry products topped all former figures. As these 
large crops moved to market, prices dropped rapidly. By February 
1938 they were only 97 percent of pre-war, having declined 26 per- 
cent from their January 1937 level. The unit exchange value of 
farm products had declined by nearly one-fourth in little over 
a year’s time. 

Trend of prices of Michigan leading farm products under these 
circumstances is shown below: 


Taste Il.—Average prices received by Michigan farmers for com- 
modities listed on dates specified 


Commodity Unit 


8 
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The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, approved by the 
President on February 16, strengthens and continues the agri- 
cultural conservation , which are open to participation 
by all.farmers in the United States. 

In addition, it supplements these programs with measures for 
helping farmers to stabilize their production, marketing, prices, 
and income. It provides assistance for producing farm com- 
modities in quantities adequate to meet all requirements of 
domestic consumption and desirable exports and to establish and 
maintain larger reserve supplies than have ordinarily been main- 
tained im past years. It includes loans to make it possible for 
farmers to carry over from good years the surplus supplies for 
use in bad years. Finally, it provides mechanisms which are 
designed to enable farmers to regulate the movement of farm 
crops to. market and to prevent dumping excessive supplies in 
overloaded markets to cause price collapse and severe drops in 
farmers’ income. i 
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National Conference of Social Action—Monsignor 
Ryan’s Economie Program—‘“$1,500 a Year for 
Every Worker“ —Prineiples of Christian Social 
Order—Money, Agriculture, Housing, Monopoly, 
Collective Bargaining, Increase of Wealth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 11, 1938 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, today I take the liberty 
of quoting from the June issue of Catholic Action, a na- 
tional monthly, the official organ of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. This issue is principally devoted to 
the National Conference of Social Action held in Milwaukee, 
May 1 to May 4. 

The Most Reverend Edward Mooney spoke, and a follow-up 
of his address was made May 9 to the Detroit Economic 
Club, where he said that a way must be found to give the 
ordinary industrious American a real stake in America, by 
making it possible for him to own not only his home but the 
means of a livelihood. 

ANNUAL WAGE OWNERSHIP—ONLY REAL SAFETY FOR AMERICA 


But he warned, in the Detroit address: 


As an ideal this means more than a living wage, even on an 
annual basis; it means an opportunity to secure ownership pro- 
portionate to a man's ability and willingness to acquire in fair 
ways. Only in a practical working toward that ideal lies real 
progress and, I might add, real safety for America. This is the 
only road to a measure of economic freedom which gives security 
and entails responsibility. 


THE FALSE CRY OF COMMUNISM 

He discussed the subject of the duty of the employer, deal- 
ing in the unfortunate habit of Americans in calling names. 
He continued: 

One does not have to evoke the menacing specter of com- 
munism to realize how pertinent to our own conditions here is 
this wise remark to an alert student of history: “Political freedom 
without economic freedom is almost worthless; and it is because 
the modern proletariat has the one kind of freedom without the 
other that its rebellion is now threatening the very structure of 
the modern world.” 

This speech, as I have shown, was a follow-up of his address 
before the conference at Milwaukee, where he had spoken 
freely on the economic order, and the use of symbols to evade 
solution, such as using the term “Americanism,” and others. 
Economic individualism,” he said, is “intellectually bank- 
rupt.” 

MONSIGNOR RYAN’S ECONOMIC PROGRAM 

And one of the most direct enunciations of an economic 
program was made by Msgr. John A. Ryan, director of 
Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. He said, according to Catholic Action, that “We 
face the necessity of enormous expenditure of public money 
permanently to end unemployment unless the country’s in- 
come is distributed better and less goes to property and more 
to labor so we can organize our purchasing power.” 

He presented a program embracing the following nine 
points: 

First. A $3,000,000,000 additional P. W. A. program beyond 
the administration’s “pump priming” allotments and to be 
paid currently by higher income and inheritance taxes. 

Second. A maximum-hour minimum-wage law looking to 
the “30-hour week and at least $1,500 annual income for 
every wage earner.” y 

Third. Reduction of the rate of interest paid by Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Fourth. Prevention of monopolies and excessive prices. 

Fifth. The farm program adopted by the present Congress. 
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Sixth. Establishment of an N. R. A. for interstate indus- 
tries in which, however, labor would be fully represented; 
extension of like economic self-government to farmers and the 
professions; a federation of all; and governmental power both 
to prevent wrongdoing and help in a right functioning. 

Seventh. Use of this new kind of N. R. A. to regulate quan- 
tity, prices, employment, wages and hours, training, social 
insurance, methods of work, capitalization, interest, profits, 
and credit. 


Eighth. A “little N. R. A.” for intrastate industries in the 
States. 


Ninth. Use of this program to distribute ownership. 

At the Milwaukee conference, one of the most important 
statements was one prepared by Bishop Edwin V. O'Hara, of 
Great Falls, in cooperation with Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, 
bishop of Toledo. 


PRINCIPLES OF A CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ORDER IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


The statement is considered to be an authoritative 
résumé of “principles which may be regarded as basic to 
the development of a Christian social order in a democratic 
society.” 


1. That industrial and financial power must not be divorced 
from social responsibility; those exercising such power must always 
have in view the good of the industry or business as a whole and 
also the common good. 

2. That a prominent aim of industry should be to provide 
stable employment so as to eliminate the insecurity and the other 
social ills that arise from excessive changes of employment and 
residence. 

3. That as machinery is introduced into industry, workers 
thereby displaced should be guaranteed adequate protection, 

4. That employment should be available for workers at not less 
than a family living income. 

5. That a Christian social order in America will look forward to 
some participation by employees in profits and management. 

6. That a wide distribution of ownership of productive property 
should be encouraged by legislation. 

7. That there should be limitations of hours of labor in keeping 
with human need for rest and relaxation. This is especially true 
in regard to the labor of women and young persons. The indus- 
trial employment of children outside of the family should be 
prohibited. 

8. That monopoly should be controlled in the public interest. 

9. That collective ng through freely chosen representatives 
be recognized as a basic right of labor. 

10. That minimum-wage standards be set up by law for labor 
unprotected by collective bargaining. 

11. That the legitimacy of the profit motive in the development 
and conduct of business be frankly recognized; and its control in 
the interest of the common good should not aim at its extinction. 

12. That there must be an increase of wealth produced if there 
is to be an adequate increase of wealth distributed. 


agricultural population; and between the rewards for industrial and 
agricultural activity. 

16. That a healthy agricultural system will encourage the family 
farm rather than the commercial farm. 

17. That a Christian social order involves decent housing for all 
the people. 

18. That the family rather than the individual is the social and 
economic unit, and its needs should be recognized both by industry 
and by the State. 

19. That there are natural rights possessed by human persons and 
families which God has given and which the State cannot abrogate. 

20. That a Christian social order organized on the basis of self- 
governing industries, occupations, and professions according to 
the plan proposed by Pius X in his encyclical on Reconstructing 
the Social Order will establish social justice and promote industrial 


ace. 
21. That a Christian social order can be maintained only on the 
basis of full acceptance of the person and teachings of Jesus Christ. 


These 21 points were followed by a strong appeal to all 
people to put this into action. 

This statement should be carefully read and reread. For, 
indeed, the crying out of the “radicalism of the New Deal” 
is often mere opposition to any change for the protection of 
the average citizen. The principles digested by these two 
bishops have been accepted over 40 years. 
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Agricultural Situation in Colorado, 1932-37 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. FRED CUMMINGS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 11, 1938 


REPORT FROM DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following re- 
port from the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Division of Infor- 
mation: 

I. COMPARISON OF DATA 


Farm cash income in Colorado rose! from $58,344,000 in 1932 to 
$125,579,000 in 1937, an increase of 115 percent. Of the 1937 
income $4,974,000 was in Government payments to farmers. Indi- 
cations are for an income in 1938 considerably lower than in 1937. 

FARM CASH INCOME, PRICES, AND PURCHASING POWER 

For the United States as a whole, farm cash income during the 

years 1932-37 has been as follows: 


Calendar year 


Income from 
marketings 


e Preliminary. 


Farm income was nearly twice as large In 1937 as in 1932, but 
it was considerably below the 1929 figure of $10,479,000,000, the 
largest Income on record. 

From 1929 to 1932 both farm income and prices paid by farmers 
declined sharply, but farm income declined more. Consequently, 
in 1932 farmers were able to purchase only about 69 percent as 
many goods and services as in 1929. From 1932 to 1937 both farm 
income and prices paid by farmers increased, but farm income 
made the greater advance. As a result, tn 1937, farmers were able 
to buy about as much of the things they needed as in 1929. 

United States farm prices generally increased 86 percent in 1937 
as compared with 1932, rising early in 1937 to double their 1932 
level. At the low point in March 1933 they were 55 percent of pre- 
war. In January 1937 they reached their post-depression peak at 
131 percent of prewar. 4 

Although the prices of things farmers buy rose considerably 
during the 1932-37 period, the exchange value, per unit, of farm 
products increased from an & of 61 percent of the pre- 
war level in 1932 to 93 percent of that level for the year 1937. At 
the depression low in February 1933 the unit exchange value of 
farm products was just half of what it had been before the war. 
At the post-depression peak in January 1987, when farm prices 
were at their hest, the exchange value was 101 percent of pre- 


war. 

For the country as a whole, the decline in farm real-estate values 
came to an end in the year ending March 1933 after continuing 
unbroken for more than a decade. In that year farm real estate 
was worth about 73 percent of its pre-war value. In the year 
ending March 1937—the fourth consecutive year of increase—it 
rose to 85 percent of pre-war.. The improved farm real-estate 


*Because farm-income statistics collected and maintained by 
the Department of Agriculture are being revised, various figures 
for Colorado given in this pamphlet are not always strictly com- 
parable. The 1936 and 1987 figures are on a calendar-year basis, 
as are all figures on livestock and livestock products, while crop 
figures for years before 1936 are for the most part on a crop-year 
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situation in the country as a whole since 1933 is also reflected 
in the sharp decrease in forced farm sales and the noticeable 
upturn in voluntary sales. Forced sales through foreclosure and 
other causes declined from 54.1 per thousand farms in the year 
ending March 1933 to 22.4 per thousand for the year ending March 
1937. Voluntary sales and trades of farms during the same period 
rose from 16.8 per thousand farms to 31.6 per thousand. 
COLORADO’S PART IN THE NATIONAL GAIN 


The extent of change in the economic situation of Colorado 
farmers during the 1932-37 period is indicated by the greatly in- 
som “6 5 from the leading farm commodities produced in 

e A 

Producers of cattle and calves in 1937 received a cash income of 
$28,256,000 as compared with $15,895,000 in 1932. The increase 
from 1932 to 1937 amounted to $12,361,000, or 78 percent. 

Wheat growers’ income increased by nearly $10,000,000, rising 
from $1,223,000 in 1932 to $11,000,000 in 1937. 

Income from potatoes also showed large gains in this period, 
jumping from $1,795,000 in the earlier year to $11,600,000. This 
represents an increase of more than $9,800,000. 

Sugar-beet producers in Colorado also . — from an appreci- 
able increase in income in 1937. Income from sugar beets rose from 
$8,209,000 in 1932 to $11,325,000 in 1937, an increase of 38 percent. 

Income of n from milk in this State jumped from 67,516, 
000 in 1932 to $12,376,000 in 1937, an increase of $4,861,000. 

Cash income from other Colorado farm products showed upturns 
during this 1932-37 period. Income from corn hogs increased 
$2,989,000, or 49 percent; that from sheep and lambs, $3,549,000, or 
76 percent; that from truck crops, nearly $4,000,000, or 125 percent; 
and that from poultry and eggs, $1,168,000, or 42 percent. 

Price changes from 1932 to 1936 on the leading farm commodities 
in the State, which brought about a considerable share of the in- 
creased income indicated above, are shown in table 1. 


Taste I—Average prices received farmers for com- 


by Colorado 
modities listed in 1932 and in 1936 
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FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES UP 


Along with rising farm income, Colorado farm real estate 
values have mounted and taxes have declined. In this State 
farm real estate values dropped to 54 in the year ending March 
1933, if the State average value from 1912 to 1914 is taken as 100. 
The estimated value per acre then rose to 60 for the year ending 
March 1937. Colorado farmers as a whole, therefore, found their 
real estate worth about 11 percent more early in 1937 than in 
the first quarter of 1937. 

Fewer Colorado farmers were forced into sales or transfers of 
their lands and more were able to make voluntary transactions. 
The number of forced sales per thousand farms declined from 
74.5 for the year ending March 1933 to 36.9 for that ending March 
1937. Voluntary sales and trades of farms during the same period 
increased from 18.5 to 37.4 per thousand. 

Bankruptcies among farmers in the United States numbered 
2,479 in the year ending June 30, 1937, according to an analysis 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics based on reports to the 
Attorney General. This number re ted a 58-percent decrease 
from the 5,917 bankruptcies in the year ending June 30, 1933. 
a eg rado during this period they dropped from a total of 43 

In 1932, taxes on Colorado farm real estate reached what was 
probably their all-time peak in relation to value, when they 
stood at $1.56 per $100 of value. By 1936 they had fallen to 
$128 per $100. Figures for 1937 are not yet available. 

FARM WAGE RATES HIGHER 


Wage earners on Colorado farms, as well as landlords and ten- 
ants, found their income increasing. On April 1, 1933, the aver- 
age monthly farm rate per person with board was $18.50. Four 
FPV 
1933 le 
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It. AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS THE BASIS 


The production-adjustment programs of the A. A. A., with other 
recovery measures, were the basis for the marked agricultural 
change from 1933 to 1937. 

Under these programs, 94,285 crop-adjustment contracts from 

Colorado farmers were accepted by the A. A. A. Of these con- 
tracts 44,743 were wheat contracts, 26,868 corn-hog, 22,621 sugar 
beet, and 3 rye. 
Under the terms of these contracts, Colorado farmers shifted 
many acres from the production of soil-depleting cash crops in 
which price-depressing surpluses existed to production of other 
crops which were soil-conserving or soil-improving in nature. 

The agricultural-adjustment programs from their beginning in 
1983 were concerned with good use of the land, as well as with 
adjusting production to effective demand. It was recognized from 
the start that relieving a portion of the farm land from the soil- 
exhausting burden of surplus-crop production offered a chance 
to put this land to soil-conserving uses which farm specialists for 
many years had been advocating. 

Adjustment contracts included provisions encouraging bene- 
ficial uses for acreage taken out of surplus crops. The first corn- 
hog contract (that for the 1934 crop year) authorized use of the 
rented acres “for planting additional permanent pasturage, for 
soil-improving and erosion-preventing crops not to be harvested, 
for resting or fallowing the land, for weed eradication, or for 
planting farm wood lots.” The first wheat contract contained 
similar provisions regarding the rented acreage. 

In the 1934 crop year, the first in which adjustment programs 
were in full operation, the Nation’s farmers agreed to shift their pro- 
duction on nearly 36,000,000 acres, or one-ninth of all the cultivated 
land in the country. Farmers in Colorado shifted nearly 546,000 
acres from corn and wheat. Of the 36,000,000 shifted acres in the 
United States, about one-third was put in pasture or meadow crops, 
and one-third into emergency forage crops and crops that supplied 
food and feed for home use. The remaining one-third was fal- 
lowed to conserve moisture and control weeds, planted to farm 
wood lots, or left idle. The acreage left idle was very small. 

Adjustment measures were undertaken only after cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, and corn-hog producers had indicated their approval by 
means of democratic referenda. 

Three referenda were held among Colorado producers during the 
agricultural adjustment program. In October 1934, corn-hog pro- 
ducers were asked whether they favored an adjustment program for 
1935. Returns showed that 3,403 contract signers favored a 1935 
program, while 1,001 opposed. In a Nation-wide wheat referendum 
in May 1935, producers were asked: “Are you in favor of a wheat 
production-adjustment to follow the present one which 
expires with the 1935 crop year?” In Colorado, 8,236 producers 
voted—7,519, or 91 percent, favored a program. In October 19365, 
corn-hog producers were asked whether they favored a corn-hog 
program for 1936; returns showed 9,172 in favor and 917 opposed. 

. The result of these A. A. A. programs and of the droughts of 1934 
and 1936 was to reduce price-depressing surpluses of most major 
farm commodities to approximately normal carry-over levels. 


Carry-over of major farm commodities 


1937 
Aug. 1, 1,000 bales (478-pound bales) 6, 235 
July 1, million bushels.. r 103 
Oct. 1, million bushels. -~ = 66 
-| Oct. 1, million pounds 2, 026 
Aug. 1, million pounds ZA 


Hogs on farms. . Jan. 1 (of following year), 1,000 head . 58,283 | 62,127 


i World carry-over of American cotton. 
Crop year, flue-cured tobacco, July-June; Maryland tobacco, beginning Jan. 1 of 
year E following production; all other types, October-September, farm sales weight. 
: ce. 


Under the adjustment programs through December 31, 1937, 
rental and benefit payments totaled $20,326,772.74. Of this amount 
wheat producers received $8,172,258.56; sugar growers, $7,185,- 
018.32; corn-hog farmers, $4,969,332.06; and rye raisers, $163.80. 

Il, THE SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Because the national economic emergency of 1932-33 was due 
ly to burdensome surpluses of farm commodities, the Agri- 
Adjustment Act of 1933 had emphasized production con- 
trol as a means of restoring farm purchasing power and thereby 
relieving the emergency. By 1936 farm purchasing power, based 
on cash income from marketings, was about 40 percent greater 
than for 1932. Because of the adjustment programs and two 
severe droughts, surpluses had been considerably reduced. This 
lessening of the emergency, and the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Hoosac Mills case on January 6, 1936, which invalidated the 
A. A. A. production-control programs, paved the way for a long- 
time soil-conservation program. This p was based on the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, approved February 
29, 1936, which emphasized soil conservation rather than produc- 
‘tion adjustment. 


THE 1936 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


About 4,000,000 farmers in all parts of the Nation, members of 
about 2,700 county conservation associations, participated in the 
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1936 agricultural conservation program, Under this program two 
types of payments were offered to farmers for positive perform- 
ance in conserving and improving their farm land. Soil-conserv- 
ing payments were made for shifting acreage from soil-depleting to 
soil-conserving crops in 1936. Soil-building payments were made 
for 1936 seedings of soil-building crops, and for approved soil- 
building practices. 

Sixty-six percent, or about 286,179,000 acres, of the total crop- 
land in the United States was covered by application for pay- 
ments under the 1936 program. 

About 31,444,000 acres were diverted from soil-depleting crops 
either as a direct result of the program, or because drought had 
destroyed established acreages of soil-depleting crops. 
diverted acreage, about 68.3 percent was diverted from general crops, 
80 percent from cotton, 1.2 percent from tobacco, and 0.4 percent 
from peanuts. 

Soil-building practices were carried out on about 53,000,000 acres. 

and legume mixtures, permanent pastures, green-manure 
and cover crops were newly seeded on 43,963,000 acres. Fertilizer 
and lime applications were made to 3,247,000 acres. Terracing, con- 
tour furrowing, protected summer fallow, and other mechanical 
erosion controls and miscellaneous soil-building practices were put 
into effect on 5,604,000 acres. 

Payments for soil-conserving and soil-improving practices under 
the 1936 program totaled $376,097,826, of which $23,171,053 went 
for county expenses. 

In Colorado about 30,595 farmers, organized into 46 county asso- 
ciations, participated in the 1936 program. Of the total Colqrado 
cropland, about 56 percent, or 5,078,000 acres, was covered by appli- 
cations for payments. The acreage diverted from soil-depleting 
crops totaled 473,194 acres. Soil-building practices were put into 
effect on about 454,000 acres, as follows: New seedings of legumes 
and legume mixtures, perennial grasses for pasture, and green- 
manure crops, 284,430 acres; terracing, listing, and controlled sum- 
mer fallowing 169,434 acres; and forest-tree plantings, 90 acres. 

For their positive soil-conserving and soil-building performances 
in this connection, Colorado farmers participating in the 1936 
program received $4,513,248 in conservation payments, including 
county association expenses. 


IV. THE A. A. A. OF 1938 


It became clearly evident in late 1937 that measures for evening 
out violent fluctuations in supplies and prices of farm products, 
and in the incomes and buying power of farmers, were n in 
addition to the soil-conserving 
programs. 

Production of most important farm crops in 1937 was the 
greatest in the history of the country. As these crops were 
harvested and marketed, prices declined. 

In January 1937 farm prices were at their post-depression peak 
of 31 percent above the pre-war level. The per-unit exchange 
value of farm products generally was slightly above that of pre- 
war days, the ratio of prices received to prices paid standing at 
101 percent of the August 1909-July 1914 average. Surpluses of 
most basic commodities had largely disappeared. 

As crop reports in the spring and summer began to reveal the 
prospects for record-breaking crops, however, farm prices began 
to fall. In April they were 130 percent of pre-war. By June they 
had declined to 124 percent of that level, and by September to 
118 percent. In December they stood at 104 percent. 

The December crop report revealed the total 1937 farm output 
as the largest on record. Production of grains, meat 
poultry products, and tobacco was less than it had been in some 
interim years, but production of fruits, vegetables, truck 
cotton, and poultry products topped all former figures. As these 
large crops moved to market, prices dropped rapidly. By February 
1938 they were only 97 percent of pre-war, having declined 26 
percent from their January 1937 level. The unit exchange value 
of farm products had declined by nearly one-fourth in little over 
a year’s time. 

Trend of prices of Colorado’s leading farm products under these 
circumstances is shown below: 


Taste Il.—Average prices received by Colorado farmers for com- 
modities listed on dates specified 
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The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, approved by the Presi- 
dent on February 16, strengthens and continues the agricultural 
conservation programs, which are open to participation by all farm- 
ers in the United States. 

In addition, it supplements those programs with measures for 
helping farmers to stabilize their production, marketing, prices, 
and income. It provides assistance for producing farm commodities 
in quantities adequate to meet all requirements of domestic con- 
sumption and desirable exports and to establish and maintain larger 
reserve supplies than have ordinarily been maintained in past 
years. It includes loans to make it possible for farmers to carry 
over from good years the surplus supplies for use in bad years. 
Finally, it provides mechanisms which are designed to enable 
farmers to regulate the movement of farm crops to market and to 
prevent dumping excessive supplies on overloaded markets to cause 
price collapse and severe drops in farmers’ income. 


Veterans’ Legislation in the Seventy-fifth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1938 


Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I believe a compilation 
in the Recorp of veterans’ legislation during the Seventy- 
fifth Congress might be of great interest and usefulness to 
every veterans’ organization and to every Member of Con- 
gress. 

The Annual Report of the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs for the year of 1937 reveals that during the fiscal year 
3,796 bills were introduced in Congress pertaining to vet- 
erans’ benefits, many of which involved material changes in 
existing laws affecting veterans’ relief. Of these 1,108 were 
public bills and 2,688 were for private relief. 

NEW LEGISLATION 

The legislation enacted during the first session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress consists of: 

Public Resolution No. 15, Seventy-fifth Congress, first 
session, March 24, 1937, authorizes and directs the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to accept on behalf of the 
United States approximately 38 acres of land donated by 
Mr. Henry Ford and Clara Ford, his wife, upon the con- 
dition that such property be used for the purpose of con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining what is now desig- 
nated as a Veterans’ Administration facility or which may 
hereafter be so designated or similarly designated by or in 
accordance with law, which may include domiciliary, hos- 
pital, regional office, or such other activities essential to the 
functioning of the facility. 

Public, No. 4, February 9, 1937, First Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, fiscal year 1937, appropriated for adjusted-service 
and dependent pay the sum of $1,000,000 to remain avail- 
able until June 30, 1938. This act also appropriated $1,680 
for payment of a judgment rendered against the Veterans’ 
Administration in the Court of Claims, and $897.05 for sal- 
aries and expenses, Veterans’ Administration (audited 
claims). 

Public, No. 108, May 25, 1937, provides that in the admin- 
istration of any law conferring rights, privileges, or bene- 
fits upon honorably discharged soldiers of the United States 
Army, their widows, and dependent children, soldiers who 
served in the Spanish-American War, the Philippine Insur- 
rection, and the Boxer Rebellion, and who were discharged 
for fraudulent enlistment on account of minority or mis- 
representation of age shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
on the date of actual separation therefrom if their services 
were otherwise such as would entitle them to an honorable 
discharge. No back pay or allowances accrue by reason of 
the act. Such soldiers or their widows are entitled to re- 
ceive a discharge certificate from the War Department 
showing that they are held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged. 
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Public, No. 127, June 1, 1937, amends section 301 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended (47 Stat. 334; 
38 U. S. C. 512), to extend the privilege of renewing expir- 
ing 5-year-level premium war-risk term-insurance policies 
for another 5-year period. Passed over President’s veto on 
June 1, 1937. 

Public, No. 159, June 23, 1937, amends Veterans’ Regulation 
No. 1 (a), part II, paragraph 1 (a), governing eligibility for 
peacetime service-connected disability or death in line of 
duty to provide that active service, including service for train- 
ing purposes, performed by a Reserve officer or member of the 
Enlisted Reserve of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps, shall be considered as active service for the purposes of 
granting pension under part II of Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 
(a), as amended. The pension cannot be paid concurrently 
with active-duty pay or employees’ compensation. If entitled 
to employees’ compensation it is necessary for the eligible to 
elect which benefit he shall receive. The amendment is ef- 
fective June 15, 1933, but payment of pension is effective from 
the date of receipt in the Veterans’ Administration of applica- 
tion therefor or the date of enactment of the amendment, 
whichever is the later. 

Public, No. 163, June 28, 1937, provides for the establish- 
ment of a Civilian Conservation Corps for youthful citizens 
of the United States who are unemployed and in need of em- 
ployment, and, to a limited extent, for war veterans and 
Indians. Section 7 of this act provides for enrollment not to 
exceed 300,000 at any time, of which not more than 30,000 
may be war veterans. Section 8, in providing that enrollees 
shall be unmarried male citizens of the United States between 
the ages of 17 and 23 years, both inclusive, excepts war vet- 
erans and certain others from such limitation. In the same 
section where it is provided that reenrollments shall not ex- 
ceed a total term of 2 years, war veterans and certain others 
are excepted. 

Public, No. 171, June 28, 1937, Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1938, provides for a total appropriation of 
$585,832,000; for administration, medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary services, $94,000,000; for printing and binding for the 
Veterans’ Administration, $125,000; for the payment of com- 
pensation, pensions, gratuities, and allowances, including 
emergency officers’ retirement pay and annuities accruing 
during the fiscal year 1938, or prior fiscal years, $400,955,000; 
for military and naval insurance accruing during the fiscal 
year 1938 or prior fiscal years, $88,752,000; for adjusted- 
service and dependent pay, $2,000,000. 

The following legislation enacted after the termination of 
the fiscal year but during the first session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, is considered of sufficient importance to be 
included in this report: 

Public, No. 288, August 14, 1937, amends section 4 of the 
Adjusted Compensation Payment Act, 1936, as amended, to 
provide that the amount of any such payment (including 
any payment heretofore made) which, under the law of the 
State or country pursuant to which the estate of the deceased 
veteran would be distributed, would otherwise escheat to such 
State or country, shall escheat to the United States and 
shall be covered into the general fund of the Treasury. 

Public, No. 304, August 16, 1937, to liberalize the provisions 
of existing laws governing service-connected benefits for 
World War veterans and their dependents, and for other 
purposes, provides as follows: 

Section 1 provides that compensation to a widow, child, 
or children of a deceased World War veteran under Public, 
No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended by Public, No. 
844, shall not be denied if the veteran was suffering from a 
service-connected disability of 20 percent at time of death. 
Heretofore the minimum requirement has been 30 percent. 
The section does not apply to a widow unless a child was 
born of her marriage to the veteran. 

Section 2 amends section 4 of Public, No. 484, Seventy- 
third Congress, so as to permit a post-mortem finding of 
service connection. A ruling of the Comptroller General— 
A-68297, December 14, 1935—-precluded such determinations 
under Public, No. 484. 
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Subject to certain limitations which will hereafter be 
noted, section 3 provides for increases in rates of service- 
connected death compensation as follows: For widows be- 
tween 50 and 65 years of age, an increase from $35 to $37.50 
a month; for widows over 65, an increase from $40 to $45 
a month. For dependent parents, an increase from $20 to 
$45 a month. In case both are living, the rate for each is 
increased from $15 to $25 a month. If a deceased veteran’s 
dependent is receiving compensation and insurance in an 
amount equal to or in excess of the amount of compensation 
authorized by the section, the increased rate is not appli- 
cable. As to widows and children, the total compensation 
payable may not exceed $75 a month. 

Section 4 defines the term “widow of a World War vet- 
eran.” While the present delimiting marriage date of July 
8, 1931, is retained, a new provision includes a widow of a 
World War veteran regardless of the date of marriage, pro- 
vided a child was born of such marriage. The section also 
provides that compensation shall not be payable to a widow 
unless there was continuous cohabitation with the veteran 
from date of marriage to date of death, except where there 
was a separation without fault on the part of the widow. 

Section 5 provides that, except as to emergency officers’ 
retirement pay, reenlistment after November 11, 1918, and 
before July 2, 1921, provided there was service during World 
War hostilities, shall be considered as World War service 
under the laws providing benefits for World War veterans 
and their dependents. 

Section 6 provides that death compensation shall be effec- 
tive as of the date of death of the World War veteran if 
claim is filed within 1 year after death. 

Section 7 adds a new section, to be known as section 312, 
to the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, provid- 
ing that as to automatic insurance, yearly renewable term 
insurance, and United States Government life (converted) 
insurance issued prior to December 15, 1936, the permanent 
loss of the use of both feet, of both hands, or of both eyes, 
or of one foot and one hand, or of one foot and one eye, 
or of one hand and one eye, or the loss of hearing of both 
ears or the organic loss of speech, shall be deemed total 
permanent disability for insurance purposes. i 

Section 8 grants authority to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to pay to the dependents of an incompetent 
veteran receiving compensation under title III of the act 
of March 28, 1934 (Public, No. 141, 73d Cong.), who dis- 
appears, the amount of compensation payable to dependents 
of deceased veterans who die from war service-connected 
disabilities, except that payment shall not exceed the amount 
of compensation payable at the time of the veteran’s dis- 
appearance. A similar provision already exists with ref- 
erence to benefits payable under veterans regulations pro- 
mulgated pursuant to Public, No. 2, Seventy-third Congress. 

Section 9 makes the penal and forfeiture provisions relating 
to pensions and compensation contained in Public, No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, applicable to claims for compensa- 
tion under Public, No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, as 
amended by Public, No. 844, Seventy-fourth Congress and 
this act. 

Public, No. 338, August 23, 1937, extends further time for 
naturalization to alien veterans of the World War under the 
act approved May 25, 1932 (47 Stat. 165), and also extends 
the same privileges to certain veterans of countries allied with 
the United States during the World War. 

Public, No. 354, August 25, 1937, Third Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, fiscal year 1937, appropriated $6,713.25 for pay- 
ment of judgments and authorized claims affecting the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Public, No. 355, August 25, 1937, granting pensions and 
increases of pensions to certain soldiers who served in the 
Indian Wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other purposes, pro- 
vides increased pensions for Indian War veterans so that a 
veteran aged 62 will receive $25 per month in place of the 
prior rate of $20; aged 68, $35 in place of the prior rate of 


: $30; aged 72, $45 in place of the prior rate of $40; aged 75, 
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$55 in place of the prior rate of $50. The measure provides 
an increase from $20 to $55 per month for disability in place 
of $20 to $50 authorized under prior law. There is also pro- 
vided a pension of $72 per month for Indian War veterans 
who are now or may hereafter become, on account of age or 
physical or mental disability, helpless or blind, or so nearly 
helpless or blind as to require the regular aid and attendance 
of another person. It also contains a limitation that an 
amount in excess of $50 per month shall not be paid to any 
person under the provisions of the measure while an inmate 
of the United States Soldiers’ Home or of any National or 
State soldiers’ home. 

Public, No. 357, August 25, 1937, to afford protection of 
pension benefits to peacetime veterans placed on the pension 
rolls after March 19, 1933, and for other purposes, cancels 
paragraph X of Veterans Regulation No. 10, as amended. 
That paragraph contained restrictive provisions as to the 
payment of pensions to a person holding an office or posi- 
tion, appointive or elective, under the United States Govern- 
ment, or the municipal government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, or under any corporation the majority of stock of 
which is owned by the United States. This act has the effect 
of eliminating what may be considered a. discrimination 
which existed in favor of veterans on the rolls on March 
19, 1933, against members of the Regular Establishment 
placed on the rolls originally under the veterans’ regulations 
promulgated by the President pursuant to Public, No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, March 20, 1933. The paragraph 
had become almost inoperable as a result of legislation 
enacted by the Congress subsequent to March 20, 1933. 


MAJOR PUBLIC BILLS MATERIALLY AFFECTING VETERANS AND THEIR DE- 
PENDENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED ONE HOUSE AND ARE PENDING OR 
HAVE BEEN ENACTED DURING THE PRESENT SESSION OF THE SEVENTY- 
FIFTH CONGRESS 


H. R. 2904. Proposes to pay officers and enlisted men of 
State volunteer regiments who served in the Philippines 
beyond the period of their enlistment as though discharged 
on April 11, 1899, the same amount of travel pay and allow- 
ance for subsistence as was paid to enlisted men in the 
Regular Army who were discharged in the Philippines. House 
Report 456, Committee on War Claims, March 22, 1937; 
passed House, July 21, 1937; Senate Report 1003, Commit- 
tee on Claims, July 30, 1937; amended. and passed Senate, 
March 31, 1938; House agreed to conference report, May 10, 
1938; conference report presented in Senate, objected to, and 
ordered to lie on the table, May 13, 1938. 

H. R. 5030. Public, No. 541, enacted on May 24, 1938, pro- 
vides for increase of service pension to soldiers, sailors, and 
nurses of Spanish War to $60 when 65 years of age and 
$100 per month where helpless or blind requiring regular 
aid and attendance. Pertains only to cases with 90 days’ 
service or, if less than 90 days, were discharged for disability 
incurred in line of duty. House Report 319, Committee on 
Pensions, February 25, 1937; passed House with amend- 
ments, July 21, 1937; Senate Report 1564, Committee on 
Pensions, April 1, 1938; passed Senate, May 17, 1938; pre- 
sented to the President, May 19, 1938; approved by the Presi- 
dent, Public, No. 541, May 24, 1938. 

H. R. 5331. Provides that World War veterans suffering 
with paralysis, paresis, or blindness, or who are helpless, or 
bedridden, or otherwise totally disabled shall not be denied 
compensation by reason of misconduct. House Report 375, 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, March 10, 
1937; passed House with amendments, March 24, 1937; 
hearings, Senate Committee on Finance, April 16, 1937. 

H. R. 6289. Would grant a pension of $100 per month to 
any honorably discharged veteran, disabled from a service- 
connected disability, who is 80 years old and who served 1 
year or more on foreign soil during the War with Spain, Phil- 
ippine Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedition between 
1898 and 1901. House Report 1976, Committee on Pensions, 
March 18, 1938; passed House, May 16, 1938; referred to 
Senate Committee on Pensions, May 17, 1938. 

H, R. 7880. Provides for the removal of the restriction in 
paragraph VOI, Veterans Regulation No. 10, to permit pay- 
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ment of compensation or pension for disease or disability 
incurred while on authorized furlough or leave of absence, 
providing such disease or disability is not due to misconduct, 
and amends paragraph IX of Veterans Regulation No. 10 rela- 
tive to definition of misconduct so as to provide a minor 
liberalization. House Report 1965, Committee on Pensions, 
March 17, 1938; passed House, April 18, 1938; referred to Sen- 
ate Committee on Pensions, April 19, 1938; Senate Repot 
1915, May 27, 1938. 

H. R. 8729. This bill, which passed the House on May 4, 
1938, would amend Veterans Regulation 1 (a), part III, para- 
graphs I (e) and I (f), promulgated under Public 2, Seventy- 
third Congress, March 20, 1933, to modify the definition of 
permanent total disability for service pension purposes and 
to increase the rate of pension from $30 to $40 per month. 
These provisions apply to World War and the War with Spain, 
including the Boxer Rebellion and Philippine Insurrection. 
House Report 1983, Committee on Pensions, March 21, 1938; 
passed House with committee amendments, May 4, 1938; 
Senate Report 1850, Committee on Finance, May 23, 1938. 

H. R. 8837. Public, No. 534, Seventy-fifth Congress, ap- 
proved May 23, 1938, Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1939, provided a total appropriation for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration of $547,917,500. This appropriation is made of fol- 
lowing items: Ninety-three million dollars for various ad- 
ministrative expenses, including repairs, alteration, or im- 
provement of existing facilities; $112,500 for printing and 
binding; $410,000,000 for compensation, pensions, gratuities, 
and allowances, including emergency officers’ retirement pay 
and annuities; $40,055,000 for military and naval insurance; 
$250,000 for adjusted service and dependent pay; $4,500,000 
for construction of hospital and domiciliary facilities. Sec- 
tion 5 of this act provides as follows: “Section 5. No part of 
any appropriation contained in this act or authorized hereby 
to be expended shall be used to pay the compensation of any 
officer or employee of the Government of the United States, 
or of any agency the majority of the stock of which is owned 
by the Government of the United States, whose post of duty 
is in continental United States unless such person is a citizen 
of the United States, or a person in the service of the United 
States on the date of the approval of this act who being 
eligible for citizenship has filed a declaration of intention to 
become a citizen or who owes allegiance to the United States.” 
Hearings, Committee on Appropriation, December 1937; 
House Report 1662, January 6, 1938; passed the House, Janu- 
ary 11, 1938; Senate Report 1303, January 17, 1938; passed 
Senate, February 25, 1938; signed by Vice President, May 19, 
1938; approved by the President (Public, No. 534), May 23, 
1938. 

H. R. 9725. Public, No. 514, enacted into law on May 13, 
1938, has two general purposes, viz, to liberalize the provisions 
of Public, No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, June 28, 1934, as 
amended, and to prescribe a definition of the term “widow of 
a World War veteran.” Section 1 amends section 1 of Pub- 
lic, No. 484, as amended, so as to reduce the requisite degree 
of service-connected disability from 20 to 10 percent and 
to remove the limitation which bars payment of compensa- 
tion to a widow unless a child was born of her marriage to 
the veteran. Section 2 amends section 4 of Public, No. 484, by 
changing the degree of disability from 20 percent or more 
to 10 percent or more to conform with the amendment con- 
tained in section 1 of the act. The time requirement as to 
filing proof of degree of disability and evidence as to service 
connection is also eliminated. These sections pertain to pay- 
ment of death compensation to widows and children where 
at the time of death of a World War veteran from a non- 
service~connected cause he was in receipt of compensation, 
pension, or retired pay for a service-connected disability of 
the required degree. Section 3, which incorporates the sec- 
ond general purpose of the act, provides that for the purpose 
of payment of compensation under the laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, the term “widow of a World 
War veteran” shall mean a woman who was married prior to 
the date of enactment of the act to the person who served. 


This section contains the following provisions of the prior 
law, section 4 of Public, No. 304, Seventy-fifth Congress, Au- 
gust 16, 1937: (1) Provisions governing proof of marriage, 
except that the law of the place where the ceremony was 
performed at the time thereof will no longer be for applica- 
tion; (2) the requirement, as to the widow of continuous co- 
habitation with the person who served from date of marriage 
to date of death, except where there was a separation which 
was due to the misconduct of, or procured by, the person who 
served, without the fault of the widow; and (3) denial of 
compensation to a widow who has remarried either once or 
more than once, and where compensation is properly dis- 
continued by reason of remarriage it shall not thereafter 
be recommenced. Section 4 repeals sections 1 and 4 of Public, 
No. 304, Seventy-fifth Congress. The repeal of section 1, 
Public, No. 304, was indicated in view of the liberalized pro- 
visions of section 1 of the act. The repeal of section 4 of 
Public, No. 304, effected uniformity with respect to the defini- 
tion of the term “widow of a World War veteran” by elimi- 
nating the provision permitting payment of benefits to widows 
who married the veteran after July 3, 1931, where a child was 
born of that marriage. This principle pertaining to the birth 
of a child, as enacted in Public, No. 304, was an innovation in 
the laws granting benefits to widows of veterans. Its pres- 
ence in the act of August 16, 1937, although a liberalization at 
that time because of the then fixed 1931 marriage date, was 


demonstrated to be a rule of exclusion as to other cases con- 


sidered equally meritorious. The act extends the marriage 
date to May 13, 1938, for all World War cases. House Re- 
port 1905, Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
March 4, 1938; passed House, March 21, 1938; Senate Report 
1570, Committee on Finance, April 5, 1938; amended and 
passed Senate, May 5, 1938; House agreed to Senate amend- 
ment, May 7, 1938; approved by the President (Public, No. 
514), May 13, 1938. 

H. J. Res. 679. Emergency Relief and Public Works Admin- 
istration Act of 1938, as reported to Senate Calendar on May 
21, 1938 (S. Rept. 1812) provides in section 10 that the fact 
that a person is entitled to or has received either adjusted- 
service bonds or a Treasury check in payment of an adjusted- 
compensation certificate shall not be considered in determin- 
ing actual need of employment. Section 11 provides that 
preference in employment on projects shall be given to vet- 
erans of the World War and the Spanish-American War and 
veterans of any campaign or expedition in which the United 
States has been engaged as determined on the basis of the 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Administration, who are 
in need and are American citizens. Section 15 provides that 
when making separations from the Federal service or fur- 
loughs without pay the appointing power shall give prefer- 
ence as nearly as good administration will warrant in reten- 
tion of appointees from States that have not received their 
share of appointments according to population, except that 
soldiers, sailors, or marines, and the widows of such or the 
wives of those who themselves are not qualified, shall be 
given preference in retention where their ratings are good or 
better. Section 201 (c) provides that one of the four proj- 
ects included in the allotment of $200,000,000 to Federal 
agencies for Federal construction projects in the continental 
United States outside the District of Columbia shall be proj- 
ects for hospitals and domiciliary facilities of the Veterans’ 
Administration (including the acquisition of lands for sites 
therefor), and any such allotment shall be available for the 
purposes and under the conditions specified in the appropria- 
tion for “Hospital and domiciliary facilities” in the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1939. As the bill passed 
the House the amount authorized was $100,000,000. House 
Report 2317, Committee on Appropriations, May 10, 1938; 
passed the House, May 12, 1938; Senate Report 1812, May 
21, 1938. 

S. 423. Proposes to continue E. O. R. pay to any emergency 
officer who had been entitled to receive retirement pay under 
act of May 24, 1928, if the disability directly resulted from the 
performance of duty. If direct service connection is granted, 
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the bill provides for a presumption that the disability directly 
resulted from performance of duty. It eliminates the require- 
ment of the present law that the emergency officer must have 
been commissioned prior to November 11, 1918, and extends 
this date to July 2, 1921. It would also permit claims wherein 
the disability was incurred in an enlistment or commission 
which did not commence until after November 11, 1918. 
Senate Report 522, Committee on Finance, May 10, 1937; 
passed Senate with amendments, May 24, 1937; referred to 
House Committee on Military Affairs, May 25, 1937. In lieu 
of this bill the House Committee on Military Affairs reported 
H. R. 8176 (H. Rept. 1654) on December 6, 1937. H. R. 8176 
was brought up on the floor of the House and its considera- 
tion objected to on January 26, 1938. On May 3, 1938, House 
Resolution 489, proposing that the House resolve itself into 
a Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of H. R. 8176 was referred to the House 
Committee on Rules. 

S. 947. Provides that the Veterans’ Administration shall 
furnish a flag to drape the casket of any honorably discharged 
former service man or woman who served one enlistment in 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, or National 
Guard. Senate Report 679, Committee on Military Affairs, 
June 7, 1937; passed Senate June 14, 1937; referred to 
House Committee on Military Affairs June 15, 1937. 

S. 1898. Authorizes the Secretary of War to furnish at the 


option of the relative of the deceased war veteran either a. 


flat stone grave marker, a flat bronze or an upright stone 
grave marker or headstone. Senate Report 1143, Committee 
on Military Affairs, August 6, 1937; passed Senate August 7, 
1937; House Report 2086, Committee on Military Affairs, 
April 5, 1938. 

§. 2113. Provides that any person suffering service-con- 
nected disability or the dependents of any person whose 
death is due to service in any future war shall be granted 
the same benefits as are granted veterans and dependents of 
veterans for death or disability incurred or aggravated in 
service during the World War. Senate Report 718, Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, June 14, 1937; passed Senate, 
August 14, 1937; referred to House Committee on Military 
Affairs, August 17, 1937. 

S. 2383. Public, No. 434, enacted into law on February 24, 
1938, provides: “That the Attorney General of the United 
States is hereby authorized to agree to a judgment to be ren- 
dered by the presiding judge of the United States court having 
jurisdiction of the case, pursuant to compromise approved 
by the Attorney General upon the recommendation of the 
United States attorney charged with the defense, upon such 
terms and for sums within the amount claimed to be pay- 
able, in any suit brought under the provisions of the World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, on a contract of 
yearly, renewable term insurance which may be now pending 
or hereafter may be filed, and the Administrator of veterans’ 
affairs is hereby authorized and directed to make payments 
in accordance with any such judgment: Provided, That the 
Comptroller General of the United States is hereby author- 
ized and directed to allow credit in the accounts of disburs- 
ing officers of the Veteran’s Administration for all payments 
of insurance made in accordance with any such judgment: 
Provided further, That all such judgments shall constitute 
final settlement of the claim and no appeal therefrom shall 
be authorized.” Senate Report 882, Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, July 8, 1937; passed Senate July 22, 1937; House 
Report 1758, Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, February 3, 1938; passed House February 15, 1938; 
approved by the President (Public, No. 434) February 24, 
1938. 

H. R. 10851. Provides for reenlistment allowances for the 
enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and Coast Guard, introduced 
as an amendment to the second deficiency appropriation bill 
of 1938, as follows: 

Finance Department—Pay of Army, reenlistment allowances: For 
an additional amount of pay of the Army, including payment of 
reenlistment allowances as prescribed by the act approved June 10, 


1922, and including the same objects specified under this head in 
the Military Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1939, $3,075,000. 

Passed House as amendment to above-mentioned bill, June 
8, 1938. 

H. R. 8176. Providing for continuing retirement pay, under 
certain conditions, of officers and former officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps of the United States, other than 
officers of the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, who 
incurred physical disability while in the service of the United 
States during the World War, and for other similar purposes. 
House Report 1654, Committee on Military Affairs, December 
6, 1937. Passed the House June 11, 1938. 
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ADDRESS BY B. H. INNESS-BROWN, OF NEW YORK CITY, 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 2, 1938 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by B. H. Inness-Brown, of New York City, before the 
National Agricultural Conference, Washington, D. C., June 2, 
1938: 


Mr. Chairman, Senators and Representatives, Mr. Green, Mr. 
Taber, ladies and gentlemen, I am happy to be with you and a 
23 agriculture tonight to discuss some phases of the tax 
question. 

One of the problems of the United States at the present time is 
heavy taxes, National, State, and local. Heavy taxes are very defi- 
nitely deflationary and are a burden upon all classes, and by no 
means the least, the agricultural and labor classes, because it 
affects not only their expenses but their very employment. So 
heavily deflationary are these taxes that they have offset all infia- 
tionary influences. 

Among these taxes, however, some are much more burdensome 
than others. Taxes on the tools and instruments of industry, or 
taxes which interfere specially with initiative, are more injurious 
than all others. The most outstanding of these is the capital- 
gains tax. We have all seen a heavy rucksack carried by straps on 
the shoulders or on the forehead. Heavy weights can be thus 
carried by the average man. But what happens if the rucksack 
strap is allowed to pull the throat instead of against the 
forehead or shoulders? It stops the windpipe. The man can 
carry almost no burden at all and is prevented from even going 
forward. This is the nature of the capital-gains tax. It bears 
against the windpipe of all industry—agriculture, commerce, man- 
ufacturing—because it not only dissipates accumulated capital 
and savings for current tax expenditure but it thoroughly inhibits 
the flow of capital, which all statistics indicate is the very breath 
of industry. . 

The businessmen of the country, whether large or small, have 
recently become very conscious of this fact and are virtually unan- 
imous in demanding that the capital-gains tax should be repealed. 
Labor, as represented by the American Federation of Labor in 
convention assembled at Miami in February of this year, has 
reached the same conclusion, and passed resolutions calling for 
repeal. The time has come for agriculture to recognize how 
important like action is to the farmers, and at this conference 
to join the other elements mentioned in declaring against the 
continuation of this crippling tax policy. 

The only persons in the country who are definitely opposed to 
modification of this tax policy are that large class who, trom lack 
of sufficient analysis or through misinformation, mistakenly be- 
lieve it is a tax only upon the speculator or the rich, and is there- 
fore not a matter of interest to the common man; and 
that small, but important, class that does not believe in the 
capitalistic system and perfectly well understands that the capital- 
gains tax, if logically pursued, will make the capitalistic system 
unworkable—as indeed it almost is already, as a consequence, 
at the present time. 

The farm groups quite justly believe that if the price level of 
farm commodities is raised to an economic level where they can ` 
make a profit, their purchasing power will make a demand for the 
products of industry which will distribute like prosperity to labor, 
to businessmen, and to the entire community, They also believe 
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that by monetary measures it is possible, by providing abundant 
money, automatically to raise the price level of basic farm com- 
modities, and thus start the favorable trend to prosperity in which 
era i We have believed this because past history showed it 
was e. 

But recent history has shown that it is not always true. 

The profit motive of risk capital has been so inhibited by new 
factors that did not exist in past history that the community has 
not used the additional monetary resources offered; they have not 
flowed into commerce, industry, and the pay envelope. 

The situation as it existed in past history may be likened to two 
tanks connected by a pipe, one containing products and the other 
containing money. If the level was raised in the money tank, the 

rice level was raised correspondingly in the products tank. It 

pened automatically because the economic system was free. The 
pipe between the tanks was clear. The force which did this raising 
was not the force of gravity, but the force of the profit motive 
operating in the pipe; that is to say, on all those in the com- 
munity who had the resources to buy commodities and employ 
labor. 

Today under the present system, that has been changed. The 
economic system is not free. There is a constriction in the pipe 
which prevents the free flow, and in addition the pipe has been 
tapped so as to draw off into the tax hopper part of the resources 
of capital and liquid money necessary to sustain the flow. 

The constriction in the pipe line is primarily the tax policies. 
These taxes are extreme super taxes, inheritance taxes, corpora- 
tion taxes, security taxes, and capital-gains taxes. A bold experi- 
menter for recovery would drastically reduce all of these taxes, 
with probably magic effect upon the price level and prosperity. 
But in the existing circumstances we cannot recommend such 
bold action. The revenue is too greatly needed to make the 
experiment. But there is one of these taxes which is a poor 
revenue producer, which happens to be at the same time the 
No. 1 constrictor of the flow in the pipe. This is the capital-gains 
tax. The other taxes are a heavy burden upon the shoulders of 
enterprise. Unless absolutely crushing they can be borne, because 
enterprise can still breathe and struggle. The capital-gains tax 
bears upon the throat, and stops the capital flow, the very 
breath of recovery, 

The capital-gains tax is not only the No. 1 constrictor of the 
pipe flow but it also taps the flow. It is not generally realized 
that this tax is not an income tax at all. The capital-gains tax 
causes the stagnation of the country’s necessary capital, espe- 
cially its liquid risk capital. A capital gain to an individual 
receiving it appears to him as a profit. It is, however, part of 
the capital of the man who bought the asset sold at a profit. 
If the Government takes the profit and spends it, it is dissipating 
the capital of the community. The more successful, therefore, 
the tax becomes as a revenue producer the more it tends to re- 
duce the liquid risk capital of the community; and it must never 
be forgotten that the standard of living and prosperity of a com- 
munity are in almost direct proportion to its supply of risk capital 
per capita. Those among us who have tried from time to time to 
attract capital to our local communities certainly realize this. If 
the recipient of a capital gain spends it, no doubt he ought to 
be taxed; but if he returns it to the capital flow by reinvesting 
it he ought not to be taxed. 

To expand business requires new capital for expansion of plant 
and machinery and for new enterprises and inventions, and also 
increased working capital to carry the increased inventory and 
receivables without which an expansion of business breaks down, 
as happened in 1937. In the experience of over 100 years of our 
past prosperity to 1930 there was required each year additional 
new capital of between 5 and 5% percent of the total national 
income to take care of recorded industry alone. Therefore, to 
create demand and restore prosperity requires an annual invest- 
ment of new capital in industry at the present time in excess 
of the entire present annual expenditure of all Federal agencies 
for recovery and relief. 

Risk capital is not provided by the banking from the 
savings of the people, which are invested by the insurance and 
savings institutions only in mortgages and high-grade bonds, which 
presuppose the prior investment of risk capital. Risk capital is 
obtained only from those who have a sufficient surplus to permit 
them to take a chance—the people subject to the capital-gains tax. 

But it may be objected that we made considerable advances in 
standard of living and prosperity during a period when the capital- 
gains tax was a flat 12%½ percent on assets held over 2 years, viz, 
from 1922 to 1929. But this argument ignores two important facts. 
One is that in a long uptrend profits are not taken, and the dis- 
sipation of liquid capital therefrom does not take place until to- 
ward the end of the rising period. Taxes then abstract liquid capi- 
tal at the worst possible moment and contribute to the deflation 
and collapse of all values which ensue. This was an important 
factor in the collapse of 1929. 

In the second place, the low flat rate of 12½ percent was bearable 
in the years 1922-29, because supertaxes were then being reduced 
and inheritance taxes were far lower than now, and, most important, 
a large part of the taxes were being returned to the capital flow 
by the reduction of the national debt. Even a low flat rate is un- 
bearable and checks prosperity and prevents a rise in the price 
level in a period such as the present, when income taxes are so high 
as to prevent important savings by those who can risk their capital, 
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and inheritance taxes are so extreme as to cause important dis- 
sipation of the liquid capital of the community, and the national 
debt is not being reduced but is increasing by billions each year. 
At such a time, when high tax revenues are essential to the Gov- 
ernment, the only easy, practical relief is to repeal the capital- 
gains tax outright and bring the American tax system into line 
2 wnis respect with that of every other civilized country of the 
globe. 

Not only will such repeal remove the major constriction in the 
monetary pipe, but in addition will work like a differential tariff 
in favor of labor and the farmer, so long as the high supertaxes 
on income remain, The man who now puts his savings into tax- 
exempt bonds at low return will, once the capital-gains tax is 
repealed, put his savings in other forms of investment, taking & 
risk in the hope, not of annual income, but of capital appreciation. 
This appreciation cannot come to him unless there are first impor- 
tant annual net earnings, on which the Government will, as now, 
collect large revenues. These annual net earnings cannot come 
unless there are first annual expenditures in far greater amount for 
labor and raw products, which means directly and indirectly reve- 
nues and labor and the farmers and small-business men. These 
Classes are the first beneficiaries of such a policy, then the Govern- 
ment and only after them, the beneficiaries of capital gains. 

Moreover, instead of losing the revenue by the repeal of the 
capital-gains tax the Government will on balance greatly increase 
its revenue from its other sourc9#e nf taxation, No one who care- 
fully examines the facts can ainsay this conclusion. 

And what are the direct returns from the capital-gains tax 
which the Government will lose as against the great indirect 
to both the Government and the country above-mentioned? Only 
a relatively small amount. Under date of March 22, 1938, the 

submitted to the Senate Finance Committee an estimate 
of capital-gains revenue for the 1937 tax year on the basis of the 
law as it then stood of only $28,700,000, and yet 1937 was a year 
of profit taking; while the figured that a 15 percent flat 
rate, with offset of losses as permitted prior to 1934, would cost 
the Government a deficit of $7,300,000. In other words, the al- 
lowance of losses to the limited extent permitted in the 1924 act, 
would have cost the Government for the 1937 year more than it 
gained under the capital-gains tax. This is a strong commentary 
on the unjust nature of this tax. If it were a true tax on income, 
the Government ought to allow full offset of losses. Taking a 
business cycle from prosperity to depression, if losses are taken 
into consideration, there is no increase, and the Government, like 
the citizen, would lose at one time substantially as much as it 
would gain at another. The capital-gains tax can show no sub- 
stantial revenue on balance, except by being unjust by ignori: 
losses and therefore ignoring the true net gain of taxpayers. I 
is a tax that is wrong in principle and can be made revenue pro- 
ducing only by being wrong in application. 

It serves no purpose except to make the capitalistic system un- 
workable. It grew up under false analysis and is continued only 
because it is not understood. As the chief and first beneficiaries 
of its repeal, the farming groups, labor, and businessmen should 
all join in requesting that it no longer be continued as a part of 
the tax policy of the United States. 

I commend this agricultural conference for going squarely on 
record for the outright repeal of the capital-gains tax. 


A Planetarium to Honor the Memory of Thomas 
Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under leave unanimously 
granted me, I desire to extend my remarks in the Recorp by 
inserting therein a news article, correspondence, and copies of 
my bills on the subject of the erection of a planetarium to 
honor the memory of Thomas Jefferson, as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of June 9, 1938] 
BASIN TEMPLE BATTLED; PLANTARIUM PREFERRED 
(By Martha Strayer) 

The moon and the sun and the planets would be added to 
Mount Vernon and the White House as Washington attractions if 
aoe decided to immortalize Thomas Jefferson with a plane- 

Representative PHILLIPS, Democrat, of Connecticut, yesterday 
spoke on the House floor in behalf of a Jefferson Memorial Plane- 
tarium, just before the House voted $500,000 to begin construction 
of a Tidal Basin Greek temple in memory of the great Virginian. 


A lively Senate fight over this controversial plan is anticipated, 
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however, as Chairman Kina, of the Senate District Committee, | read and sign this letter as an endorsement of your worthy bill, 


has vowed to fight the $500,000 item there. 
THE INTEREST KEEPS 


Washington home folks undoubtedly would be as thrilled and 
entertained by a planetarium as visiting tourists. There are only 
four in the United States, and all have proved themselves endur- 
ing attractions. 

Moreover, all four were built in whole or in part as memorials. 
Wealthy citizens donated the Adler Planetarium in Chicago, the 
Fels Planetarium in Philadelphia, and the Griffith Planetarium in 
Los Angeles. The Hayden Planetarium in New York was built 
with a $150,000 donation from the man for whom it is named, 
plus a $650,000 R. F. C. loan. 

Nineteen are in operation in Europe, another is being built in 
Paris, and one was opened this year in Japan. 

Hayden Planetarium charges 60 cents for reserved seats at eve- 
ning demonstrations. Usual admission fee at all planetariums is 
25 cents, with school children admitted free. The Chicago plane- 
tarium, opened in 1930 (first in the United States), had drawn an 
attendance of 3,405,864 through 1937. 


A $500,000 INITIAL COST 


According to a recent magazine article by Director James Stokley 
of the Fels Planetarium, $500,000 would build a planetarium and 
a $600,000 endowment should keep it running without admission 
charges. To these totals, if Congress cared to be generous in mem- 
ory of Jefferson, might be added a small observatory, with telescopes 
through which the heavenly bodies could be viewed as a supple- 
mentary attraction. Griffith Planetarium has this extra feature. 

You don’t see the heavenly bodies themselves in the planetarium; 
you see an imitation of the vaulted sky studded with points of light 
simulating stars and planets in size and location. 

The set-up is simple; a building with a dome like Naval Observa- 
tory’s here; inside a $200,000 projector manufactured only by the 
Zeiss firm of Jena, Austria. The dome’s interior is lined with thin 
metal or linen, to form a screen shaped like the sky’s inverted 
bowl. The projector looks like big dumbbells with one sphere for 
the Northern Hemisphere and the other for the Southern. 


SHINE THROUGH PIN POINTS 


Inside these spheres are 1,000-watt lights which shine through 
Ppin-point openings in tissue-paper-thin copperplates. On the 
inverted screen these rays produce stars of different magnitudes 
in different locations. 

A lecture describes the show. There are musical effects, lights 
are dimmed gradually to imitate nightfall; it’s a swell show. 

Time can be turned back to picture the heavens at any point 
in history. 

“Each December since we opened we have set the instrument 
back to 6 B. C. and shown the conjunction of three bright planets 
which, according to Kepler's suggestion, was the original star of 
Bethlehem,” reports Director Stokley, of Philadelphia. “In 1935 
and 1936 we added a special of music and lightning 
effects, to give it something of an emotional as well as scientific 
appeal, The public response was extremely gratifying.” 

Movements of satellites are shown, speeded up from eons to 
minutes. 

Lectures and planetary combinations are changed to draw repeat 
crowds. New York's planetarium sold 691,136 paid admissions in 
its first year’s operation. 

“Washington, with a metropolitan population of 621,000, a large 
transient population, and Baltimore close by, could undoubtedly 
support a planetarium with success,“ wrote Mr. Stokley. 


[News Item] 


“PLANETARIUM ASKED AS SHRINE Here—$2,500,000 MEMORIAL TO 
JEFFERSON PROPOSED IN House BILLS 
“Representative ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, Jr., Democrat, of Connecticut, 
yesterday introduced bills calling for an appropriation of $2,500,000 
to build a planetarium in Washington as a memorial to Thomas 
Jefferson. 
“The bills direct that the Secretary of the Navy be empowered to 
select the site for the structure and to erect and operate the 


planetarium. 
“PHILurs proposed that $35,000 annually be provided for the 
maintenance of the building.” 


Hon. ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, Jr. 

Respectep Sm: Having noticed the newspaper clipping herewith, 
concerning your proposal to erect a planetarium in Washington as 
a memorial to Thomas Jefferson and being intensively interested 
in e astronomical, I am taking this means to let you know 
that I consider your bill a very commendable one. 

Having visited the Hayden Planetarium in New York City and 
noting the intense interest of the public visiting the same, I feel 
sure that a memorial such as you propose would be not only beau- 
tiful to look upon, but also serve a utilitarian purpose and a 
wonderful attraction to visitors to the Nation’s Capital. 

I sincerely hope that your bill will be favorably acted upon and 
fimally passed. I have taken the liberty to have my many friends 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2, 1938. 


hoping that it may help to speed its passage. 

With best wishes, I remain sincerely yours, 

Edward W. Stackhouse, Clause A. Gathgens, Emma Buckley, 
Hubert P. Hoy, Arthur J. Wilson, William W. Miler, 
Eugene E. Stroup, Henry Mueller, Edward Wagman, Sid- 
ney Harris, Hubert L. Cooke, Cornelius A. Sweeney, 
Fleddie H. Hill, William C. Von Nessen, Hyman Coplin, 
Florentine Calabia, Norman L. Pigott, James J. De Witt, 
Thomas N. Rosa, Edward J. Bush, V. E. Blackwell, R. E. 
Tyler, Alfred D. Teunis, Ulysses Mackall, Elmer E. Lamb, 
Robert R. Ambrish, Clarence W. Dahl, Barney Barr, 
Edward A. Longley, Geo. E. Sammond, J. Samuel Jones, 
William B. Colbert, Nazareno Di Benedetto, Charles W. 
Dowden, William A. Murphy, Lollis G. Decker, Edward 
J. Flanagan, Austin C. Platz, W. Francis Hohnes, Gilbert 
Goodell, Louis A. Murray, Sr., Mrs. Mary Schantz, 
F. Culp Dottery, Donald H. Wells, John P. Hollihan, 
Edward R. Devine, Herbert R. Young, Sylvan Yuter, 
Albert B, Schneider, J. W. Mumblehead, Robert A. 
Kane, Walter G. Copp, Wilmer Schantz, Donald D. 
Wagman. 

P. S.—AIl the above parties signed this letter without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation and stated that they thought your bill an ex- 
cellent idea, I feel sure that I could have obtained thousands of 
signatures with more time, but I wished to mail this to you 
without much delay, feeling sure that it will gratify you to know 
the sentiment of a part of the public on this question. 

Very sincerely, E. W. STACKHOUSE: 

JUNE 8, 1938. 
Mr. E. W. STACKHOUSE, 
461 Delafield Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. STACKHOUSE: Thank you very much for your letter 
of June 2 signed by a substantial number of representative citizens 
of the city of Washington in support of my recently introduced 
planetarium bill honoring the memory of Thomas Jefferson. 

This especial and enthusiastic evidence of support is indeed 
encouraging and you can be assured it is very much appreciated. 

When you are on the Hill I would be delighted to see you on 
the subject. My room number is 105 Old House Office Building. 

Sincerely yours, ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, JR. 


A bill (H. R. 10800) to authorize the erection and maintenance of 
a planetarium as a memorial to Thomas Jefferson 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is authorized to be appropriated 
$2,500,000 for the purchase of land and the building and equipping 
of a planetarium to be located in Washington, D. C., as a 
memorial to Thomas Jefferson. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated annually $35,000 
for the administrative expenses and cost of maintenance of the 
planetarium. 

Sec, 3. The Secretary of the Navy is authorized and directed to 
select a site, erect the planetarium, and operate and maintain it, 


A bill (H. R. 10799) making appropriations for a planetarium as a 
memorial to Thomas Jefferson 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to enable the 
Secretary of the Navy to acquire land, construct a planetarium, and 
equip the planetarium, as authorized under the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the erection and maintenance of a planetarium as 
a memorial to Thomas Jefferson,” the sum of $2,500,000. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to enable the Secretary of the 
Navy to operate and maintain the planetarium authorized under 
such act the sum of $35,000, Such sum shall be available for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1938. 


Hon. William P. Connery, Jr. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
OF 
HON. MATTHEW A. DUNN 


8 OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P, 
Connery, Jr., late a Representative from Massachusetts 
Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, on June 15 of last year our 
hearts were saddened by the unexpected passing of our 
beloved colleague Hon. WILLIAM P. Connery, Jr., of the 
Seventh Congressional District of Massachusetts. 
It is not possible for me to express my admiration for 
my personal friend Billy as he was affectionately called 
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by his colleagues. He was always in the front line when 
duty beckoned. On August 23, 1917, Billy enlisted in the 
United States Army for active service in the World War. 
For 19 months he was in France and participated in all major 
operations, engagements, and battles of the One Hundred 
and First Regiment, Infantry, of the Twenty-sixth— 
Yankee—Division. Because of meritorius service he was 
promoted from the rank of private to regimental color ser- 
geant on September 25, 1918. On April 28, 1919, he was 
honorably discharged from military service. 

Congressman CoNNERY was elected to the Sixty-eighth 
Congress on March 4, 1923, and served continuously as a 
Member of Congress until the time of his demise. It was 
my pleasure to serve for a period of 5 years with my esteemed 
friend as a member of the Labor Committee, of which he 
was the chairman. He was a humanitarian, and through 
his untiring efforts many bills to benefit the laboring people 
and the downtrodden were enacted into law. 

The death of Congressman Connery means that our 
country has lost one of its greatest champions of the labor- 
ing people. We shall miss Congressman Connery more than 
we can say but his sterling character and noble traits will 
always be treasured by those who knew him. 


When the Present Administration Took Over the 
Reins of Government During the Peak of the 
Depression, I Concluded That Cooperation Should 
Transcend Party Partisanship in the Enactment 
of Humanitarian and Constructive Legislation, 
and, as the Record Will Show, I Have Voted and 
Acted Accordingly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, the House, the country, and 
my district know that since my services here I have always 
supported humanitarian and constructive legislation which 
was for the good of the common man. In keeping with that 
practice, when House Joint Resolution 596 was before the 
House of Representatives, I voted in favor of it because 
this resolution appropriated funds for work relief and other- 
wise to increase employment by providing loans and grants 
for public-works projects. 

I believed the money provided by this resolution to be abso- 
lutely necessary for the security and well-being of millions 
of unemployed men and women throughout the entire length 
and breadth of the United States who are in great distress. 
The most reliable estimates indicate there are about 13,000,- 
000 unemployed in the Nation, and it is absolutely necessary 
that they be not permitted to suffer by reason of conditions 
over which they have no control. This relief is particularly 
necessary for the State of California by reason of the fact 
that it has been carefully estimated that between 10,000 and 
11,000 unemployed—most of whom are in need of immediate 
assistance—are coming into the State of California monthly. 

The unemployment situation in the State of California, 
particularly in San Francisco, was always before me when 
I led the fight to resume ship construction on the Pacific 
coast, which within a short time will give employment to 
thousands of people in an industry which ceased with the 
close of the World War. I also led the fight, which has been 
accomplished in part, for the return of fast ships to the 
intercoastal trade. This will not only be a boon to the 
entire Pacific coast but will reemploy those who lost their 
work through the withdrawal of fast intercoastal ships from 
this trade. 
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Mr. Speaker, when the present administration took over 
the reins of government during the peak of the depression, 
I concluded that cooperation with the President and the 
administration should transcend party partisanship and 
that Mr. Roosevelt should be given every assistance possible 
in order that the country might emerge from the greatest 
depression in its history. In keeping with that conviction, 
I have consistently supported the administration in prac- 
tically every major issue, and without a single exception 
I have voted for every relief measure. My conscience would 
not permit me to refuse help to the millions of our needy and 
unemployed. 

As ranking minority member of the Committee on Labor 
I took a leading part in the good fight for wage and hour 
legislation. The bill recently passed by Congress will bring 
comfort to tens of thousands of unfortunate people who are 
working for $5 and $6 a week and 9 and 10 hours a day. In 
many cases, women are working for as low as $3 per week and 
and as long as 60 hours a week. This law will help to lift the 
burden from the backs of the 30,000,000 wage earners re- 
ferred to by President Roosevelt as ill-paid, ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
and ill-housed. 

Mr. Speaker, while I gladly cooperated with the President 
in this great humanitarian work and will continue to do so, 
it is regrettable to think that in many instances work relief is 
placed in partisan hands—in the hands of people who are 
building up a political machine to control the votes of those 
who unfortunately are employed on relief work. While the 
press has carried stories of such a situation in many parts 
of the United States, it is claimed that efforts are being made 
to prevent this vicious practice, but the fact remains that it 
is still going on. In my congressional district, the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of California, the Democratic county com- 
mittee is, in part, the clearing agency for relief workers and 
so-called part time Government employees. This is un- 
thinkable. 

Regardless of the fact that I have cooperated with the 
President and the administration to give this relief to a 
greater degree than 90 percent of the Democratic Members 
of Congress, the Democratic organization in my district in 
San Francisco has endorsed a candidate to oppose me in a 
further attempt to build up and perpetuate a political ma- 
chine consisting largely of their own relatives and job holders. 
Such practices should not only be denounced but steps should 
be taken immediately to stop the distribution of relief work 
for political gain. 

There are thousands of voters in my district with whom 
I have had personal contacts and at no time during my long 
public service have I ever asked any man or woman who 
came to me for whatever assistance I could be to them, with 
which party they were affiliated. I have tried to make my 
representation of these people in Congress transcend any 
political motive, as I have always felt I was elected to repre- 
sent all of the citizens of my district. . 

The Fifth Congressional District of California is made up 
of highly intelligent men and women, the vast majority of 
whom have continued to vote for me for many years, and 
they know that I have never betrayed their confidence; they 
know that I have supported their ideals in government. 
These good men and women cannot be induced to go to the 
polls and blindly vote for a party “label.” They are people 
of intelligence and can be depended upon to use their own 
judgment. 

The splendid people of my district who are unfortunate 
enough to need relief are entitled to this as a matter of jus- 
tice. The people of the district should know that the money 
was not appropriated for the benefit of any political machine, 
but only for the purpose of preventing human suffering, I 
have always raised my voice and given my vote for such 
appropriations. 

Petty politicians who attempt to dictate to relief workers 
as to whom they should vote for should be given to understand 
that this money is not theirs for political purposes, but dedi- 
cated to humanity. Conditions have forced them to accept 
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these positions and they need not barter their political souls 
for a mess of pottage. Every honest thinking person, regard- 
less of political affiliations, will, I am sure, resent the 
attempt to play politics with human misery. 


The Star-Spangled Banner—the Need to Make It 
Singable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, all of us love our country, 
but few of us can successfully sing the song we adopted 
əs our official means of expressing our love. For The Star- 
Spangled Banner is beyond the reach of the average voice, 
shooting from a low B-flat to high F, a range of 12 notes. 
This is several tones more than most untrained singers can 
boast. 

Today the habit of group dining is common in every com- 
munity. In almost every town in the United States there 
are organizations which have weekly or monthly meetings 
whose programs as a general rule are closed by mass sing- 
ing of The Star-Spangled Banner. Very few of these or- 
ganizations consist of trained voices. 

So what happens? Those who love to sing, and would also 
like to show their patriotism, struggle along until they reach 
that first batch of high notes. There their voices crack and 
they drop out, or at least resort to humming. Never having 
been able to carry through, they have forgotten the rest of 
the words anyway. So right in the middle of the first verse 
the volume of sound decreases, which leaves the successful 
negotiators of the high notes carrying on in a most con- 
spicious way. This embarrasses some of them and they 
drop out, too. 

Although it has been pretty generally acknowledged that 
this situation was badly in need of remedying, it has been 
the same old story for years on end. Everybody was afraid 
to provide a remedy for fear that when it came it would 
cause a lot of dissension. Not so Vincent Lopez, conductor, 
pianist, and composer. Armed with an invitation from none 
other than Mrs. William A. Becker, recently retired presi- 
dent general of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
who wrote Mr. Lopez that “the national anthem should be 
written in a less difficult voice range,” the orchestra leader 
last January announced that he was going to repair the 
grand old song. Soon after came the announcement that 
this plan had been carried out and the revised version was 
ready. 

Lopez has rearranged the music of the national anthem. 
He has made it “singable,” that is, brought it within general 
average singing range. He removed the few high-pitched 
notes; nevertheless he has not materially affected the aria. 
A song whose compass extends beyond the natural range of 
the average untrained voice, as does the present version of 
The Star Spangled Banner, never has been and never can 
be a real people’s song. It may be legislated into a national 
anthem, but legislating the impossible cannot make it a pos- 
sibility—cannot give the rank and file voices to sing it 
properly 


Admittedly, the music of The Star Spangled Banner is stir- 
ring music. Then why not enable everybody to sail into it 
more serenely and with a more relaxed larynx? That and 
only that was all Lopez has done, maintained Lopez. He 
has merely lowered the scale by one or more notes wherever 
it threatened to pinch the average top tones of the human 
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voice, never going above an E flat and taking the pesky 
fortissimo high F at the start of the thirtieth bar down from 
its high peg by making it a D natural, 

Although few people realize it— 

Said Lopez— 
the high F in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and thirtieth bars of 
The Star Spangled Banner are not the only difficult spots in the 
anthem. The average singer’s trouble really starts in the sixteenth 
bar. There the last syllable of “s ” finishes on a low B 
flat. The next note, which is a high D, necessitates a skip of a 
tenth, which is two notes more than an octave. 

These additional two notes are much too difficult for the average 
voice to handle. So the singer is very apt to be thrown off pitch 
when attempting the vocal gymnastics of skipping from low B-flat to 
high D. You add insult to injury when you ask the average vocal- 
ist to continue this upward climb another two tones to high F. 
The voice strain occasioned by this climb (which extends upward 
from the end of the sixteenth bar to the end of the seventeenth, 
with the highest notes repeated in the eighteenth) cannot be 
overemphasized as the main factor in the average singer’s avoid- 
ance of our national anthem. 

A somewhat similar situation exists in the twenty-ninth and 
thirtieth bars, where the voice again has to ascend to a high F, 
although this time the singer is spared the skip. 

Now, here's what we've done about it: First of all, we have taken 
pains to alter the anthem as little as possible in order to preserve 
the original line of melody. We made only the most necessary 
changes. We have reduced by two notes the skip to high D, which 
comes after the word “stre: ” in the sixteenth bar. Then, in 
the eighteenth bar, in which the lyrics are “and the rockets’ red 
glare, the bombs , we don't go any higher than D, two 
tenes lower than the high F in the original version. What is more, 
high F no longer reigns as the highest note in the entire com- 
position. It is supplanted by E-flat in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth bars of our version. Originally the difference of one tone 
dcesn’t matter, but when you are speaking of the upper register 
voice, one tone means a great deal. 


A similar change has been made in the twenty-ninth bar, up 
to and including two beats of the thirtieth, in which the lyrics 
read: “Land of the free In this phrase we likewise have 
lowered the squeaky F to the less difficult D. 

Because only a few can sing the anthem correctly and 
without embarrassment, it is rapidly approaching total ex- 
tinction as a community song. From time to time this has 
given rise to movements urging that the anthem be discarded 
and a new one take its place. Get more people to sing the 
anthem and such danger will vanish. 

Of course, only the words of The Star-Spangled Banner 
were written by Francis Scott Key. The tune had its origin 
in the eighteenth century England as a gusty club song of 
London’s Anacreontic Society. It was written by John Staf- 
ford Smith, an English organist, who wrote the tune as “the 
Anacreon in Heaven.” ri 

According to Sigmund Spaeth, widely known music au- 
thority and “tune detective,” even if Smith did write it, it 
was old French originally. The Anacreontic Society was a 
jovial body of musicians whose patron saint was the Greek 
poet Anacreon, who wrote mostly of wine, women, and song, 
and who choked to death on a grape seed at the age of 85. 

After this group sang this song for a while, the tune got 
over to America and eventually became so well known it was 
set to no less than 21 different texts, some of which were 
hardly fit for Aunt Sarah’s ears. In fact, Robert Treat Paine 
used the melody for a campaign song for John Adams, Adams 
and Liberty, and a few years later it became Jefferson and 
Liberty. A new set of words, The Battle of the Wabash, 
appeared in 1811, to add to the fame of William Henry 
Harrison 


It has never been proved that Francis Scott Key had any 
tune in mind when he wrote the words of The Star-Spangled 
Banner during the bombardment of Fort McHenry at Balti- 
more on September 13, 1814, The story of how Key’s words 
came to be set to music still is a mystery, but it was probably 
through the use of the song Paine employed that a generation 
later one Ferdinand Durang found the air, did the necessary 
squeezing and fitting, and introduced the song to soldiers at 
Baltimore. 
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As Lopez points out, the keeping of the anthem’s melody 
intact should be of far less concern than the possibility that 
some movement might sway public sentiment sufficiently to 
effect the abandonment of words that tell of the Stars and 
Stripes fluttering triumphantly. 

The Star-Spangled Banner is particularly appropriate for 
our national anthem because the theme glorifies the defense 
of our country. It should always be retained. For to do 
otherwise would be to fail to keep that faith we owe to those 
valiant defenders of Fort McHenry. I am quite sure the 
American people will not stand for the scrapping of the emo- 
tions Francis Scott Key so gloriously expressed under strain 
of a battle which endangered the homes and firesides of our 
free people. 

People should be encouraged to sing the anthem with a new 
enthusiasm and vigor, sing lustily and loudly with smiling and 
unworried expressions, and even learn the words. This can 
only be brought about by changes that Lopez suggests. 

Lopez demonstrated how serious he was about his drive to 
widen the popular appeal of the anthem when he took out 
copyright No. 162,305 for his revised version. 

He made history, too. Under the United States copyright 
laws, a new arrangement of an old work may be protected, 
and accordingly, the copyright office granted Lopez the first 
copyright on a “more singable” version of The Star-Spangled 
Banner. Lopez at that time made it plain that he had not 
copyrighted the music in order to collect royalties every time 
anyone sings the song as he arranged the music, but to stand- 
ardize and give authority to his movement. Also he sought 
to prevent others from adopting the changes he is advocating 
and using them for commercial purposes, 

I herewith submit a letter from Vincent Lopez: 


New Lokk, N. Y., June 2, 1938. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN CELLER: As a representative of public 
opinion, have you any views as to how to make potent The Star- 
Spangled Banner as a unifying and patriotic force in our national 
life? Can you suggest some way to remedy the deplorable neg- 
lect the national anthem has suffered in recent years? 

After listening to many groups make half-hearted attempts at 
mass singing of the anthem, I am secure in my belief that scaling 
down the difficult high notes and placing the grand old song 
within reach of the average voice will encourage more people to 
sing its thrilling lyrics. As it is now written, it has a range of 
an octave and a fifth. This is several more tones than most 
untrained singers can boast. 

I have revised it so all can freely join in singing it. I have 
lowered the scale by one or more notes wherever it threatened to 
pinch the average top tones of the human voice, never going 
above an E-flat and taking the fortissimo high F at the start of 
the thirtieth bar down from its high peg by making it a D 
natural. 

As I wired President Roosevelt recently, I have not set the 
music of the anthem to swingtime or syncopated it in any way. 
The basic melodic lines of the song are preserved. Not a single 
note of syncopation has been injected into it. The changes are 
hardly noticeable after the song is sung a few times. In my 
humble opinion The Star-Spangled Banner now is singable, not 
swingable, 

I feel that my years of training in the field of music qualifies 
me to offer this service to the American people, just as I would 
expect any public-spirited citizen to do in a situation where his 
peculiar training might be of assistance. 

A group of musicians has seen fit to raise the question as to 
whether my modifications of the anthem wasn’t straining patriot- 
ism, However, there shouldn’t be any personal issue at stake. 
This is too grave a matter to allow any room for petty bickering. 
Celebrated members of the musical world such as Lotte Lehmann, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Lauritz Melchoir, Lily Pons, Jascha Heifetz, and 
Nino Martini have publicly stated that the national anthem is too 
difficult for the average voice. But I have not asked these ladies 
and gentlemen to sign any petition. 

For I strongly believe it is up to the people themselves to decide 
whether to accept or reject my idea, The revised version has been 
created for the millions with untrained voices, not for the much 
smaller group made up of those who are either trained singers or 
trained instrumentalists. 

I am determined to continue this campaign and will shortly have 
the revised version published and placed on sale, I shall offer all 
the proceeds to the disabled war veterans’ fund. 
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In the meantime I shall personally value your opinions favorable 
or otherwise and regardless of whether or not you wish to be 
quoted in the extensive newspaper notice on this subject. 

Respectfully yours, 
‘VINCENT LOPEZ, 


A Bill to Increase Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE BARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, the antimonopoly bill should be 
called the antijob bill” or the “bill for increasing unemploy- 
ment.” It is not an honest measure. The facts which it pro- 
poses to uncover are already well known by the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
They are well known to all businessmen. The investigation 
is purely political and designed to influence the fall campaign. 
Prominent businessmen will be dragged before a drumhead 
court; headlines will be filled with well-known names; situa- 
tions and practices that are entirely legal and fully under- 
stood will be given a sinister interpretation. The whole pur- 
pose is to divert the attention of the people from the mistakes 
of government and try to make them believe that business is 
the ol’ devil responsible for the depression and the loss of 
their jobs. 

This would not be so serious if it affected the big men 
of business alone. Abuse has made their hides tough. But 
the effect will be to cause more upheaval and uncertainty 
and throw more people out of work. This is a cruel step 
for the New Deal to take in a time when suffering is already 
so great. It shows the desperation of the New Dealers. 
Faced by the failure of their plans, terrified by the threat 
that the people will punish them at the polls, they call for 
the brass knuckles and the rubber hose. Business is to be 
made the goat again. 

There are signs that the show will not go so well this time. 
The customers are growing tired. Ballyhoo is fun for 
2 while but you cannot eat ballyhoo. The middle classes are 
ready for revolt. The little-business man wants business, 
The unemployed want jobs. 


$2,495,300 for Kelly Field in San Antonio. Will 
Make Great Advanced Flying School Permanent, 
How It Will Be Spent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 
KELLY—ADVANCED FLYING SCHOOL OF THE ARMY 

Mr, MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, as is now widely known 
over the United States, this session of Congress appropriated 
$2,495,300 for Kelly Field, Tex. This is to build up the field 
permanently, and as the Advanced Flying School of the 
United States Army. 

I have all of the complete facts and figures on this, and 
they are very interesting. The plans, specifications, and 
descriptions naturally are very voluminous. 
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HOW THE $2,495,300 WILL BE SPENT 
Broken down in its briefest form, however, the $2,495,300 
will be spent as follows: 


Cadet barracks... 


Communications 25. 000 
Extension of utilities. 100, 000 
Necessary warehouses. 74, 000 
Gas and oil storage 6, 900 
Necessary telephone construction_ 20, 000 
1 double hangar, including operation facilities, engineer 

shop, motor repair shop, parachute shop, and machine 

pet ee RS a ease 350, 000 
Air Corps supply warehouse 139, 400 
FOV ISN hile) i See a E E 170, 000 
Barracks for 1,100 enlisted men 1, 210, 000 


I place this in the Recorp because Kelly Field is the only 
Advanced Flying School in America, and because San Antonio 
is the national center of military aviation. I am hopeful, 
too, that other Members of Congress and people over the 
United States will watch with interest the progress at Kelly 
Field. 


Peace Plan Offered for C. I. O. and A. F. L.: 
Proposes Establishing National Labor Peace 
Office to Adjudicate Difference. Certainly, We 
Must Have Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1938 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, as we leave Washington, 
I can think of one big job that has not been done. Of course 
it cannot be done by Congress—it must be done by the people. 

This big job is to bring peace in the labor movement of 
America. Indeed, the rift of the C. I. O. and A. F. of L. does 
labor no good, and business no good. And eventually we 
of America must have peace. 

RANK AND FILE ALL WANT PEACE 


Therefore I have been pleased to note that many of the 
rank and file are demanding this. For instance, I read in 
Associated Press dated June 9, which is as follows: 


DISPATCH IN APPEARANCE IN ALL A. P. NEWSPAPERS 


Hovston, June 9.—Convention delegates to the annual meeting 
of the Oil Workers Union today sought to formulate a peace plan 
for labor that may lead to uniting the C. I. O. and the American 
Federation of Labor. s 

A resolution, drawn by California delegates, was scheduled to be 
submitted to the convention before adjournment tomorrow after- 
noon. 

As the delegates went about their executive session today they 
had before them the statement of John W. Brophy, a director of 
the C. I. O., that the rank and file members of the two unions 
had joined hands politically in Ohio to try to defeat Governor 
Davey at the polls. Brophy claimed Governor Martin of Oregon 
suffered defeat at the hands of the two rival labor groups. 

E. D. Daniel and J. C. Coulter of the California delegation, 
which is seeking to obtain the next annual convention for Long 
Beach, said they planned to offer a resolution outlining a peace 
plan. 

LA FOLLETTE, WAGNER, THOMAS OF UTAH, VOORHIS, MAVERICK, NORTON, 
STEELMAN SUGGESTED AS BOARD 

The resolution proposes the establishment of a national labor 
peace office in Washington with the objective of adjudicating all 
differences between the two rival labor organizations. The seven 
directors for the office are Senators Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Robert F. 8 and Elmer Thomas, and Representatives 
H. Jerry Voorhis, ury Maverick, and Mary T. Norton, and 
John R. Steelman, Department of Labor conciliator. 


Mr. Speaker, I am not sticking my nose in the affairs of 
labor, but I want it known that if there is anything at all 
that I can do to assist in bringing peace that I will do it. 
I am willing to meet anywhere, as often as required, and as 
long as necessary, wholly at my own expense. I say this 
because one of the most important jobs that must be done 
in America is to bring peace to the labor movement. 
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PEACE—-FOR THE SAKE OF OUR COUNTRY 

Even these few words I would not have said except that 
the proposal shown above, originated by large groups of Cali- 
fornia labor, has been taken up by many other groups over 
the country. Although I consider the names suggested be- 
sides my own as conciliators as excellent, and I am proud 
of such company, I am sure all of us have no personal fish 
to fry, believing the idea of peace is the important thing. 

Let us have peace between the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. 
It should be done for the sake of every single element in 
America. 


What the C. I. O. Has Done for the Man Who 
Desires to Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS GIVEN BY HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN ON 
JUNE 11, 1938 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I insert herein copy of address de- 
livered by Hon. CLARE E. Horrman, Representative from the 
Fourth District of Michigan, over the Columbia network from 
Washington, D. C., over station WJSV, Saturday evening, 
June 11, 1938: 


The life of the C. I. O. has been brief, but its activities, wide- 
spread, have affected the welfare of so many men who desired to 
work and the communities in which they resided that it will be 
profitable to consider without prejudice what it is, how it acts, 
and what it has done for the man who must work in an industrial 
plant to earn a livelihood for himself and his family. 

For more than 50 years, 37 under the leadership of Samuel 
Gompers, the American Federation of Labor was nonpartisan, re- 
fused absolutely to have any part in political c and, 
while it fought battles with employers, in the end established 
itself and was recognized as the sane, reasonable, responsible 
representative of organized labor. 

It brought about higher wages, shorter hours, improved work- 
ing conditions, and aided in increasing per capita production in 
many industries. 

WHAT IT IS 


In the fall of 1935, presidents of eight international unions, 
then affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, formed 
ani organization which they were pleased to designate as the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, commonly known as the 
C. I. O., which a former official of the United Mine Workers of 
America has said means “Communist International Orders.“ 

John L. Lewis was named chairman. John Brophy, known as 
a Communist, whom Lewis had denounced as a “fakir, repudiated 
leader, traitor to the unions,” was named director to supervise the 
work of administration, although Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
Journal had named him as one of the leaders of an organization 
which had been “doing its dirtiest to capture the United Mine 
Workers and to transform this splendid union into a Communist 
organization.” 

Not satisfied with the nonpartisan, constructive, slow, but sure 
program for the betterment of the man who must labor in order 
that he may live, this Committee, men with radical views, hold- 
ing membership in the A. F. of L., boring from within, attempted 
to seize control of that union; but, thwarted in that, directed 
their efforts toward disrupting the organization and taking over 
its membership. 

The attack was bitter, intense, and continuous, and resulted in 
their suspension from the A. F. of L. in the fall of 1936, 

This Committee, self-appointed, never elected by the rank and 
file of the C. I. O. membership, has had supervision over the conduct 
of those who, since December 1936, have been active in the sit- 
down and other strikes. 

Hundreds of thousands of its members are honest, sincere men, 
who conscientiously believe that through it they can better their 
condition—a praiseworthy desire. 

Unfortunately, many of the leaders of the organization, those 
most active in its affairs, use the methods and preach the doctrines 
of Russian communism. When I speak of the C. I. O., it is only to 
those leaders and their methods, and not to the average member, 
that reference is made. 

The foregoing is a very brief but accurate description of the 
C. I. O. of today. 
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HOW IT ACTS * 


Backed by the millions in the treasury of the United Mine Work- 
ers, the committee began an intensive drive to persuade or force 
all industrial workers to acknowledge the C. I. O. as their collective- 
bargaining agency. 

Using promises of increased wages, shorter hours, and better 
working conditions, on the one hand, and coercion, intimidation, 
and downright violence, on the other, this drive was so successful 
that C. I. O. now claims a membership of upward of 3,000,000. 

That communism was brought to Michigan by the C. I. O. we 
have the testimony of C. I. O's warm friend and steadfast sup- 
porter, Governor Murphy, who said: 

“Communists deliberately created disorders in the Lansing labor 
holiday, the Consumers Power Co. strike, and in some phases of the 
sit-downs. They not only sought disorders but they sought blood- 
shed.“ 

Those who were amazed that neither the Governor of the State 
nor the President took active steps to repel the C. I. O. when it 
invaded Michigan’ and took possession of Michigan’s factories may 
well recall the campaign contributions of John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers to the New Deal, and ask what, if any, is the connec- 
tion between these political contributions and the noninterference 
by State and National administrations with the C. I. O's lawless 
activities. 

This policy of noninterference with those who were concededly 
guilty of coercion, intimidation, inciting to riot, and destruction 
of property was definite and long continued in Michigan. 

Inasmuch as Governor Murphy said, while these strikes were in 
progress, that the President— 

“Is watching Michigan every hour in connection with the strike 
situation. He often calls morning, noon, and night to express his 
interest and great concern, and to give his advice“ 
is it unfair to reason that there was a very definite connection 
between the political contribution of the C. I. O. and this policy 
of noninterference with these violators of the law, especially when 
we remember that at about that time Lewis reminded the Presi- 
dent of the contribution which his organization had made? 

The sit-down and subsequent strikes were without reasonable 
justification, for Governor Murphy said that, in Detroit, there 
was “a general picture of high wages, good conditions, security, 
and recognition which is one of the best in the country. Wages 
here are the highest of any place in the country or the world.” 

There was no general complaint by the employees of General 
Motors as to wages, hours, or working conditions, nor any desire 
that they be admitted to membership in the ©, I. O. 

Someone other than the workers themselves decided to act and 
subsequent events disclose that the collection of dues, the levy- 
ing of tribute and a forced membership in the C. I. O. were the 
objects of these nonresident organizers. 

On the last day of December 1936 reenforced flying squadrons 
from Lewis’ United Mine Workers invaded Michigan, centering 
their attack on the plants of General Motors at Flint. 

They came from without the State. They came in force; they 
came armed. They defied the police of the city of Flint, the 
sheriff of Genesee County, and his deputies. 

By force, notwithstanding the orders of the courts of the State, 
these armed invaders drove the workers in those factories from 
their places of employment; took and held possession of those 
factories for 44 days. 

But, unlike the kidnaper who flees and hides while demanding 
his ransom, they brazenly held possession openly and by force; 
called to their aid a Governor who would not enforce the law 
and who demanded—and succeeded in his demand—that General 
Motors officials remain in almost constant session with these vio- 
lators of the law until their demands were granted and the ran- 
som, in terms of agreement, pald. 

In many places throughout the land the same procedure was 
followed. 

The power of the C. I. O. must be conceded. 

Without rebuke, it assumed to use the name of the President in 
its organizing campaigns. Banners of its organizers were carried 
on the cars of the investigators of the Senate Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee. It claimed that four Departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment sanctioned its activities. 

THE C. I. o. 

Without moral or legal right, in defiance of law and all principles 
of ordinary justice and fair play, they marched, armed and breath- 
ing threats of violence, from one city to another, from one State to 
another. 

By force and violence they seized and held possession of fac- 
tories; they wilfully and wantonly destroyed materials and ma- 
chinery; they assaulted and beat peaceful workers; they intimidated 
the wives and children of these peaceful workers. 

They blockaded the United States highways; took possession of 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce; shot down airplanes 
carrying food to besieged workers; by armed pickets in massed for- 
mation they prevented men and women entering their usual places 
of employment. 

They refused to abide by those laws which govern all others; 
defied the orders of courts, local, State, and National Governments, 

They kidnaped loyal workers, although they had a contract with 
the company, cut off the electric-light and power supply from large 
areas, endangering the health and the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of peaceful law-abiding men, women, and 
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They took and held possession of the capital of Michigan—Lans- 
ing—for a day, closing a newspaper plant, stores, theaters, barber 
shops, and restaurants. 

They sought to—and in many instances did—establish the doc- 
trine that no man could work in a particular factory until he had 
joined their organization, paid the tribute which they levied. 

They claimed the right to—and for a time they did—stop, seize, 
and search United States mail for the purpose of taking from it 
packages of food or clothing mailed to the peaceful workers they 
had penned within the factory. 

In Detroit they armed themselves with clubs 3 feet long, 2 inches 
square, formed picket lines, and, when police attempted to open 
those lines so that men might go to their work, they assaulted and 
beat the police; then, appearing before the city council, had the 
affrontery to demand that the mayor take from the police their 
night sticks, presumably so that the pickets, without effective inter- 
3 might beat unarmed men who insisted upon their right to 
work. 

Under our form of government no organization can or should long 
survive unless it can show a record of lawful achievement justify- 
ing its existence. 

What has the C. I. O. done for the workingman? 

The story may be briefly told, its truth easily verified. 

The man who must earn his bread in the sweat of his face must, 
if he would live, work. Short hours, high wages, ideal conditions 
for working are utterly without value unless he has a job. 

As the result of the activities of Bridges, the alien Australian 
Communist selected by Lewis as his leader for more than a year, at 
a loss of billions of dollars to wage earners, American shipping was 
swept from the Pacific coast, much of the business lost forever to 
foreign competing lines. Result—workers without jobs because of 
the C. I. O. 


Of what use the $15,000,000 subsidy’ awarded by the Maritime 
Commission to maintain American shipping on the high seas if men 
like Bridges are permitted to destroy the investment and the jobs? 

American-owned ships with Communist crews are worse than no 
ships at all in time of war. P 

Within the last 10 days the jurisdictional fight between the C. I. 
O. and rival unions tied American-owned ships to the docks on the 
Atlantic seaboard and other thousands of seamen and their affiliated 
workers were out of employment. More workers without jobs be- 
cause of the C. I. O. 

The great lumbering industry of the Northwest, because of the 
fight made by the C. I. O. on the A. F. of L., was killed for the time 
being. Hundreds of thousands of men were thrown out of work; 
communities prostrated. Again, because of the C. I. O., more 
workers without jobs. 

To the workers of General Motors, in a 44-day period, C. I. O. 
brought a wage loss of $44,000,000. Forty-four million dollars gone 
forever. ‘ 

Chrysler’s workers lost in wages during that strike $10,000,000. 

During the 4-year period of 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931, before the 
coming of the C. I. O., workers lost because of strikes 28,193,455 days. 

On the last day of December 1936, C. I. O. brought the sit-down 
strike to Michigan; and during the year 1937, 1,850,350 workers lost 
28,230,180 days. 

C. I. O., in 1937 alone, forced the men of this country who wanted 
to work to lose more days because of strikes than were lost in a 
4-year preceding period. . 

During the past 2 years, when employment was one of the things 
most desired, more than 42,000,000 days’ work was left undone by 
those engaged to do it. In those 2 years the Nation and individuals 
lost forever 115,000 years of 365 days each. 

The suffering, the privation, the loss of homes, of personal prop- 
erty purchased on contract or mortgaged, of insurance policies, the 
wiping out of savings accounts accumulated over the years for the 
education of the children, for protection from want in old age, all 
due ola of jobs caused by sit-down and other strikes, has been 
app g. 

Let any man employed in those industries in which C. I. O. has 
made an organizing drive determine for himself whether the 
amount he earned in 1938 or in 1937, after the coming of the 
C. I. O., equaled that which he received during 1936 or 1935. 

Yes, the C. I. O. is here; and each man for himself can bal- 
ance the book and know whether, under the C. I, O., he has more 
or less than before, 

The C. I. O. has collected from the pockets of the worker, 
for itself and its organizers, hundreds of thousands of dollars, 

What has it given him in return? 

A job? Are there more jobs, more hours of work, higher wages, 
a greater yearly wage? Let the worker answer. ə 

As surely as night follows day, unless the C. I. O. abandons 
its policy of coercion, intimidation, and violence; unless it recog- 
nizes that those who will not join have rights and privileges equal 
in degree and extent to those which it claims for its members, 
it will fail to survive. 

Did God or man give to John L. Lewis or to the C, I. O. the 
right to say that no man should work until he had signed on 
the dotted line and paid tribute to them? Yet they claim that 
right. 

Oe forefathers told King George by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that all men were created equal and endowed with the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Let us, in this day, in no unmistakable manner, notify John L 
Lewis and his C. I. O. that that declaration still stands, and that 
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we will again, with God's help, reestablish the doctrine that 
tribute shall not be collected before an American citizen is per- 
mitted to work; that the right to strike shall remain, but that 
with it shall exist and be enforced the right to work. 


My Record and Views on Important Legislation in 
the Seventy-fifth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, at the close of each Con- 
gress the people of the Nation are entitled to an accounting 
of the stewardship of each Member of Congress. A Con- 
gressman is the servant of his constituents and a represent- 
ative of their interests and their views. 

I take this opportunity, because of my inability to present 
an accounting of my services otherwise, to report to the peo- 
ple of my district concerning my legislative activity during 
the years 1937 and 1938 and to advise them of my views 
concerning continued legislative problems and issues. 

It is only natural that I should prefer to visit with all of 
the people of my district and discuss these matters with them 
in a direct way. That, as everyone knows, is not possible. 
Hence, the use of a printed report in the official CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I believe that I may be pardoned for offering the follow- 
ing report with some degree of pride: 

AGRICULTURE 

I have supported in its entirety the program of President 
Roosevelt and the present administration which has resulted 
in an increase of 117 percent in the farm cash income of 
Indiana farmers since March 4, 1933. 

My support has been given to administration’s broad pro- 
gram of easing the agricultural indebtedness, through Farm 
Credit Administration loans for the refinancing of farm 
mortgages at lowest possible interest: rates. Additional 
assistance has been rendered many farmers through the en- 
actment of crop- and seed-loan laws, opening credit sources 
to many who could not secure needed credit from private 
lenders. This program had my support. 

Crop insurance benefits, available to farmers who cooper- 
ate in the soil-conservation program, have been provided 
during the Seventy-fifth Congress, after lengthy study and 
careful planning by Congress with the advice and cooperation 
of the representatives of organized agriculture. It has been 
my pleasure to have aided in the enactment of the crop- 
insurance law, which offers a simple, workable method of 
insuring the farmers against losses resulting from drought, 
flood, and abnormal weather conditions. 

Our efforts have been successfully directed toward insur- 
ing the farmer adequate guaranties of a just return on his 
investment and for his labor. 

LABOR 

To the end that those who labor for wages in industry and 
commerce, may have ample security for themselves and their 
families, I have devoted myself to all progressive labor legis- 
lation which I have felt was for the general or public good. 

Wage and hour legislation, guaranteeing the workman 
the right of colle tive bargaining and the law creating the 
National Labor Relations Board to arbitrate labor disputes; 
unemployment compensation legislation, and special railroad 
employees’ unemployment compensation, all of especial in- 
terest to those who labor, have had my complete support. 

BUSINESS 

Realizing that business, especially small business, must be 
afforded adequate protection, I have supported all legisla- 
tion which I considered fair and helpful that has been 
designed to aid and stimulate private business. I supported 
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amendments to existing tax and revenue acts written for 
the purpose of granting business-tax relief and encouraging 
expansion of existing business and industry and encourag- 
ing new business and new industrial development. 

Legislation providing Federal loans and credit through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the purpose of 
extending business or developing new business and industry 
has had my assistance. 

I have supported efforts to strengthen the antitrust laws, 
to protect the home-owned business from unfair competition, 
in the belief that the local merchant is a community neces- 


sity. 
RELIEF z 

Realizing the unfortunate but continued need for Federal 
aid to the various States and local communities to prevent 
great hardships among those people, as yet unable to find 
employment in private activity, I have supported additional 
appropriations for work relief on useful works projects. 
While I prefer that local units of Government reclaim relief 
activity as their own obligation at the earliest opportunity, 
I know that many States and local communities have had 
no opportunity to assume this obligation. 

I shall continue to support Federal aid to prevent suf- 
fering and hardships until such time as we are assured that 
elimination of such aid will not result in increased suffering. 

NATIONAL DEBT—BUDGET 

No one could be more intensely interested in the neces- 
sity for liquidation of the national debt at the earliest pos- 
sible date than I. I have favored and worked toward that 
goal and shall continue to direct my efforts in that direc- 
tion. I feel, however, that the much-discussed “balancing 
of the Federal Budget” is secondary in importance to the 
need for adequate appropriations for relief and recovery 
activity. During my term of service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives I have actively discouraged efforts from many 
interests to secure immediate heavy appropriations for Fed- 
eral aid to the States for new activities. 

While I deny that anyone is more intensely interested in 
encouragement and extension of valuable services, through- 
out the several States and territories; I have felt that the 
Federal Government, in appropriating funds for Federal aid 
for relief activity is carrying as heavy a burden as it can 
safely assume at this time. 

FEDERAL ECONOMY 

Economy in Federal expenditures is necessary. There can 
be no hope of a balanced Budget unless we direct our every 
effort with the thought of economy in mind. For more than 
22 years there has been a growing tendency toward in- 
creased Federal expenditures. I have applied myself whole- 
heartedly to the exercise of extreme caution in the matter 
of appropriating public funds, the taxpayers’ money, for 
Federal activity. I shall continue to exercise such care, and 
shall continue to work for reductions where at all possible. 

I supported the administration’s departmental reorganiza- 
tion bill with the thought of economy in mind. Had that bill 
been enacted great savings would have accrued to the bene- 
fit of the public. 

POWER—ELECTRIFICATION 

It is the constitutional right of the Federal Government to 
develop the natural resources of the Nation for the benefit 
of the people, including the development of water power. 
The Nation has seen the spreading benefits resulting from 
the development of the power resources of the Tennessee Val- 
ley, and from the extension of rural electrification through- 
out the land. 7 

I favored continued extension of the rural electrification 
program and further development of the Nation’s natural 
power resources. I do not approve unnecessary competition 
with private enterprise in this field, where the private utili- 
ties have demonstrated their willingness to establish just 
rates and extend their services to meet the public need. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
Twenty beneficial laws have been enacted—to the date of 
the preparation of this report—to increase, extend, or im- 
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prove benefits and services to veterans of the armed forces 
and their dependents. 

Two other bills are pending and are likely of enactment 
before adjournment of Congress. 

It has been my pleasure to support these acts conferring 
benefits on a large group, which, to a large extent is in need 
of such aid. I shall continue to give sympathetic considera- 
tion to all matters pertaining to the veterans and their de- 
pendents, including widows and orphans. 

MONEY—FEDERAL RESERVE 

For more than a year I have been a member of the special 
steering committee of the House of Representatives, seeking 
enactment of a law to give the Federal Government full 
ownership of the 12 Federal Reserve banks and restore to 
the Federal Government complete and sole authority to issue 
money. 

To date we have more than 150 Members of the House of 
Representatives pledged to support this measure, and we 
are hopeful of early enactment. 


Methodist Federation for Social Service Takes 
Forward Attitude. “Immigration of Iron Men.” 
People Want to Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, a church organization 
which is taking an active and forward attitude on social 
questions is the Methodist Federation for Social Service. 
Some weeks ago it referred to the “rising tide of opposition 
to expenditures for relief,” to the already overburdened local 
communities. 

It refers to the invention of machinery, quoting the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, as “an immigration of iron 
men,” showing the increasing displacement of labor. But 
the principal thing is that it shows the necessity for relief 
is an essential fact, and will remain so a long time. 

Their statement also refers to Fortune Magazine—October 
1937—and their poll on questions relating to unemployment. 

The old cry that they“ —whoever they“ are won't 
work“ is exploded as a myth. It is shown human beings 
want work. 

FORUM POLL SHOW PEOPLE REALLY WANT TO WORK 


A fair résumé of the article in the Forum would be as 
follows: 

1. Are the reliefers “bums”? 

Answer. For the great majority, the cold percentage tables 
absolutely disprove this. Less than one-tenth have lost their 
jobs through personal failure. 

2. Did industry “fire” the reliefers because they could not 
do their jobs? 

Answer. No. 

3. Do the reliefers ask for too much help? 

The answer is again an emphatic no. 

4. Has industry taken back half of the reliefers? 

Correct figures show 45 percent. 

5. Is there a shortage of skilled labor? 

The correct answer is yes. 

6. Is the W. P. A. spoiling otherwise employable men? 

The study shows the W. P. A. has not spoiled the men who 
nave already left its rolls. Age and disability are what are 
slowing down the ones that remain. 

7. Are the local communities doing as good a job of giving 
direct relief to unemployables as the Federal Government 
did 2 years ago? 

The answer in practically all cases is an emphatic and 
unqualifiable negative. 
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CRITICIZERS OF SPENDING DO NOT KNOW WHAT TO DO, EITHER 

I further believe that whether there are 9, 10, 11, 12, or 
more or less unemployed, is not the point. The point is 
there are enough millions for us to know that there are at 
least a few millions of honest, decent, patriotic Americans 
who want to work and cannot get it; these people are puz- 
zled, and do not understand why. 

But a still more important point is the fact that those who 
continuously criticize aid to the unemployed do not know 
what to do, either. They, in their assumed wisdom, are 
equally as puzzled. 

What I want to do is not to urge in this case any remedy, 
but to state a condition. For the state of serious unemploy- 
ment of millions exists, and will exist, for many, many 
years. 

And I will keep on saying that there should be a real 
commission to study the economic background of unem- 
ployment until such commission is created. We waste our 
time on spectacular investigations, when we should be finding 
the basis for solution to our serious economic problems. 


Roy Versus Jenks Contested Election Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, this contest has received 
my most earnest study and consideration. I have read the 
testimony, the briefs, and law of New Hampshire governing 
elections and procedure for a recount and certification of the 
vote. 

The evidence shows that the official returns to the sec- 
retary of state gave Jenks 51,920 votes, Roy 51,370 votes, 
Rudd 197 votes, and Flynn 322 votes for Congress. There 
was a difference of 550 votes in favor of Mr. Jenks. Mr, 
Roy, under the law, requested a recount of the ballots. The 
secretary of state selected 24 tabulators of the vote, who 
were agreeable to the parties. They were divided into 12 
teams comprising 2 tabulators each. Mr. Jenks and Mr. 
Roy, with their respective attorneys, were present, with the 
privilege and opportunity to see the boxes opened and observe 
the count. As a result of this count Mr. Jenks and Mr. 
Roy each received 51,679 votes, Rudd 252 votes, and Flynn 
720 votes. It will be noted that the votes tied as to Jenks 
and Roy. These two candidates then appealed to the ballot 
law commission. This commission, after a study of the 
protested ballots, ruled that Roy received 51,695 and Jenks 
51,678, and declared Roy elected and entitled to a certificate 
of election. 

There was a discrepancy of 34 votes in the returns from the 
town of Newton and the count of the ballots by the secretary 
of state. Neither contestee nor his counsel gave this dis- 
crepancy any attention. Neither of them contacted Newton 
officials about it. Neither took any action regarding the 
matter until about 10 days later when one, Estabrook, re- 
freshed their minds. There seems to have been discrepancies 
between the returns and count of ballots in ballot boxes from 
a large number of precincts ranging from 1 to 150 votes. 

On a second recount of the votes by the ballot law com- 
mission Roy’s majority was increased to 24 votes, and again 
he was declared elected. 

This case before the ballot law commission and this Con- 
gress has been reduced to a question as to whether Mr. Jenks 
received at Newton 296 votes in the election November 3, 
1936, or 262 votes as shown by a count of the ballots taken 
from the Newton ballot box by the secretary of state in the 
presence of the tabulators, parties, and their attorneys. 

Fraud is never presumed, and cannot be presumed, but 
must be proven in every case. All the selectmen, moderator, 
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and city clerk of Newton testified that all the ballots cast at 
Newton were placed in the ballot box, same was duly sealed, 
and all of them signed the sealing certificate. The certifi- 
cate they signed was as follows: “Enclosed are all the ballots 
given in at the election in the town of Newton on November 
8, 1936.” It is presumed the election officials did their duty. 
The ballot box was taken to the home of the city clerk. Re- 
turn was prepared by the city clerk and sent to secretary 
of state, and copy retained by her. The city clerk kept a 
check list with names of all the voters thereon, and as each 
voter came into the booth his name was checked. After 
securing his ballot, voting, and placing same in the ballot 
box, and as he went out the moderator, on a separate list, 
again checked the name of the voter. A check list was sent to 
the State librarian. The returns showed that 477 electors 
voted in that election, counting the 19 absentee voters. Like- 
wise, the check lists showed the same number of voters. 

Incidentally, it might be mentioned that a special com- 
mittee of Congress reports that three electors, whose names 
were checked on each list, testified they did not vote at all 
in the election. If that be true, it was a most strange coin- 
cidence that the city clerk checked the names of three people 
who did not vote and the moderator independently checked 
the same three names as having placed a ballot in the ballot 
box. If the testimony of those three witnesses be true, it is 
difficult to stretch the imagination sufficiently to believe that 
the city clerk erred in the checking of three names as having 
entered the booth, and that later at the other end of the 
table the moderator independently erred in checking the same 
three names as having voted. If these three electors did not 
vote, then the check lists and returns are discredited and 
worthless, because it is mathematically improbable and an 
unbelievable coincidence that each of these two people would 
or could make independently the same identical error as to 
3 people not voting among the 577 names. 

I have disregarded this in my decision upon this important 
matter. I prefer to base my vote upon grounds that lead me 
to believe there was no fraud or dishonesty whatsoever in any 
of the officials connected with the Newton box. I prefer to 
base my judgment upon the basis that 477 honest electors 
cast their honest votes, and that every vote was honestly 
counted by the selectmen, moderator, and city clerk, and that 
all of the 477 votes were placed in the ballot box, and that 
that box remained intact until it was opened in the office of 
the secretary of state in Concord in the presence of the tabu- 
lators, Mr. Jenks and Mr. Roy, and their respective repre- 
sentatives and attorneys. 

We know that the ballot box was safely transmitted intact 
and delivered by the express company to the secretary of 
state. We know that when that box was opened in the 
office of the secretary of state in the presence of the parties 
and their alert attorneys and friends it was still intact. The 
seal thereon with the names of the selectmen, moderator, 
and city clerk of Newton were as written on the evening of 
November 3, 1936. If this were not true, Mr. Jenks, or Mr. 
Roy, or the tabulators, or representatives and attorneys of 
Mr. Jenks and Mr. Roy, who were present watching with 
eagle eyes every act and move, would have detected the 
broken seal or other evidence of tampering with that ballot 
box. That was one reason why they were there watching. 

Therefore, I conclude that the ballot box contained at that 
time all the 477 ballots which the Newton officials say they 
put into the box and as is shown by their returns and check 
lists. In other words, in that box were 296 ballots for Mr. 
Jenks and 100 votes for Mr. Roy, just as the Newton officials 
certified and testified and as shown by the returns, 

It will be noted there were 24 tabulators counting the bal- 
lots from 129 precincts. The Newton box was handled as the 
other boxes. In plain view of all, the box was opened and 
the ballots placed on the table. At that time the ballots of 
other boxes were on the tables. These tabulators were sepa- 
rating the ballots into piles of Republican, Democratic, 
Farmer-Labor, and independent candidate votes. 
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I find on pages 272 and 273 of the hearings the following 
testimony. Mr. Fuller, the secretary of state, was asked the 
fcllowing questions and answered as follows: 


Q. In the Newton situation, where was that package of returned 
ballots first opened? A. On the table where they were counted. 

Q. Mr. Jenks was represented by attorneys at that recount? 
A. He was. 

Q. And how many attorneys do you recall representing Mr. Jenks 
attended that recount in his behalf? A. I recall specifically that 
there were three attorneys present representing Mr. Jenks. 

Q. And who were they, please? A. Mr. Louis E. Wyman, Mr. 
Winthrop Wadleigh, and Mr. Ralph E. Langdell, all of Manchester. 

Q. And in addition to those attorneys, did you permit Mr. Jenks 
to have checkers or viewers or observers to watch the recount and 
watch the procedure? A. I did, and I believe every table had such 
observers or viewers. 

Q. And how many observers for Mr. Jenks, besides his attorneys, 
do you recall were there watching the method of the recount? 
A. I can't say definitely how many persons were there at the 
were present in the room as tabulators or viewers or watchers of 
that recount in behalf of Mr. Jenks. 

Q. Well, was it more than two? A. Oh, yes. I should say it 
was two to a table. 

* * . . . * * 

Q. On the Newton ace there was a seal pasted or glued on, 
was there not? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the size of that seal, would you say? A. Probably 
about 4 to 6 inches. 

Q. And when that package was delivered into your custody as 
secretary of state of the State of New Hampshire, if that package 
had been opened and the seal broken and the names destroyed, 
the signatures destroyed on the seal, would you have noticed it? 
A. Absolutely.. 

. . . » . 

Q. 10 your pa was there any reasonable possibility of those 
ballots having been tampered with from the time you received 
them until they were opened for recounting? A. None whatsoever, 
I don’t see how that would be possible. 

* . . * . . * 

Q. Are you satisfied, Mr. Fuller, that every one of the Newton 
ballots returned to you in your official capacity as secretary of 
state have been kept and counted carefully, accurately, and 
honestly? A. I am. 

Q. Do your records show what the decision of the ballot-law 
commission was on December 4? A.I have the records of the 
ballot law commission, mae by the three commissioners on the 
4th day of December 1936 

Q. Are those the signatures of the ballot law commissioners? 
A. They are. 

Q. And above their signatures is the following statement: 

“The on, therefore, finds and rules that Alphonse Roy, 
having received the largest number of votes at the biennial elec- 
tion, November 3, 1936, for Representative in Congress from the 
First New Hampshire District, is hereby declared to have been duly 
elected to that office and entitled to a certificate of election, 
Dated at Concord, N. H., this 4th day of December 1936. 


* © s . * „ . 

Q. Now, how many voting units are there, Mr. Fuller, in tho 
First Congressional District? A, There are 129 voting precincts 
in the district. 

Q. And in arriving at the result which was arrived at, how 
many of those voting units are shown to have returned a correct 
count to the secretary of state? What is your recollection, Mr. 
Fuller, as to the number of voting units in the First Congres- 
sional District which returned a correct return as to Jenks and 
Roy? A. Fourteen or fifteen. 

Q. And does that mean that approximately 115 units returned 
counts which were changed in the final determination of this 
election? A. Yes, sir; that is what that means. 

Q. And in every instance excepting the town of Newton where 
there was a discrepancy between the return of the town and the 

t by the secretary of state, which count was taken by the 
ballot law commission? A. In every instance except that of the 
town of Newton the ballot law commission took the count of the 
ballots as they were actually physically present. 


On page 283 of hearings is copy of letter which attorneys 
for Mr. Jenks wrote Mr. Fuller, as follows: 


Dran Mr. Futter: We are writing to confirm to you our position 
with reference to the conduct of your office in the custody and 
tabulation of ballots and votes in cory recent Roy-Jenks recount. 

One or the other of the ed members of this firm have 
been present on behalf of Mr. Jenks at all of the proceedings in- 
A — cae ae ee District. We have 
previously asserted oral argument before the Governor and 
council, and before the’ ballot law commission, and to you per- 
sonally, our feeling that any reflection whatsoever upon your 
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integrity, or that of your assistant, Mr. Jackson, is entirely 
unjustified. 

We believe that no adverse criticism of the conduct of your 
office can be found in any filed petition or in any oral argument, 
and that no such criticism or reflection is warranted by any facts 
in the case. We take this opportunity again to repeat what we 
have previously stated, and you may feel free to use this letter 
in any way that you may see fit. 


With regard to the number of blank ballots sent out, the 
secretary of state at page 292 of hearings testified as 
follows: 


Q. Did you discover that the printer who sent out the ballots 
to the various towns made several mistakes this fall?—A. Yes; he 
did. 

Q. And did you discover that the printer who sent out these bal- 
lots even sent ballots sometimes to the wrong town?—A. Well, 
the printing establishment did in several instances send ballots 
to a town that were printed for use in another town. 


I see on page 148 of the testimony a question to Mr. Fuller 


by Commissioner Rainie as follows: 


Q. Excuse my interruption: Is that exactly so that every pair of 
tabulators would be representatives of Mr. Jenks and Mr. Roy?— 
A. That is absolutely right. 

Q. So that there were at least four men in the group watch- 
ing these ballots?—A. Yes, sir; and many times more than that. 
Sometimes it was attorneys, sometimes it was persons designated 
by the attorneys. Relating to Newton, there was not a large num- 
ber of ballots as compared with some of the towns that had 4,000 
to 6,000 ballots. There were around 700 ballots in this group of 
ballots, not enough so there would be any confusion in the ballots 
being counted next to them. There were four persons wa 
those ballots and ev that was done with those ballots; 
and then to go a little further, if they did go to the next group 
of counters and get mixed in with some other ballots as shown 
by the fact that we did find 


Here Mr. Wyman, counsel for Mr. Jenks, interrupted to 
say, “This is all argumentative.” The chairman ruled “If 
it is necessary in answer to the commissioner’s question, he 
may answer.” Mr. Fuller continued: 

The case of Northumberland was brought to my attention and 
brought to the attention of all concerned and subsequently 
counted and disposed of. In the case of the 12 Marlboro ballots 
appearing was brought to my attention and were submitted to the 
counsel and counted. There is no reason why ballots from New- 
ton would not also have been deducted by either one of the groups 
of four or more people watching those ballots, and if there was 
one chance in a thousand that they did get in and were not de- 
ducted, there is no reason according to the procedure that we fol- 
lowed that all used ballots would have been counted. 


On page 152 of the hearings counsel for Mr. Jenks stated: 


I understood Mr. Davis’ previous question to this witness was 
to establish how accurate the count in the secretary of state's 
office had been. I want to show that they are not perfect. In 
one particular instance they did their work all over again and 
made an examination of a number of votes. 


I find on page 164 of the testimony a statement by Mr. 
Wyman, counsel for Mr. Jenks, as follows: 

No. 39 of the requests by Mr. Davis (counsel for Roy) argues 
that these ballots were counted, even though they were put in 
the wrong pile. The evidence is that whenever the ballot did get 
in the wrong pile, Marlboro or Meredith, it was discovered and 
taken out. We saw no such things here. We say that these 34 
ballots had not been counted, and the very fact that Mr. Davis 
has not asked for all the ballots to be inspected and to ascertain 
that fact shows that they had not all been counted. 


Any reasonable person reading the above testimony and 
statements of counsel for Mr. Jenks will be fully justified 
in concluding that all the ballots cast in Newton for Con- 
gress were counted, even though some may have been mixed 
with other ballots. If they were counted, then Mr. Jenks 
is not entitled to have the 34 ballots counted twice in his 
favor. Mr. Wyman, counsel for Mr. Jenks, as well as secre- 
tary of state, Mr. Fuller, admit and testify ballots in some 
boxes did get in the wrong pile. If they were not counted, 
why did not counsel for Mr. Jenks insist that all the ballots 
be searched and investigated to ascertain whether or not 
ballots from Newton were mixed with ballots from other 
places? The evidence shows conclusively if they were mixed 
with other ballets they were counted for the respective 
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parties, because the ballots were counted two times by the 
secretary of state and ballot law commission. 

Therefore, finding, as I do, from the testimony that all the 
nine Newton officials were scrupulously honest, their return 
and check list honest and correct, and that the secretary of 
state, Mr. Fuller, and his assistant, Mr. Jackson, and tab- 
ulators, friends of the interested parties, attorneys, and rep- 
resentatives were scrupulously honest, and that the ballot- 
law commission was scrupulously fair; and considering the 
facts shown by the testimony, that there was no tampering 
with the Newton box, that there were discrepancies 
between the returns and the ballots in 114 boxes, and the 
secretary of state and ballot law commission disregarded the 
returns and check lists in 113 cases and accepted the ballots 
as best evidence, and that all ballots from all the boxes were 
counted, I cannot justify myself in adding 34 more ballots 
to the vote of Mr. Jenks. It would be unfair and unjust to 
count the same ballots twice in his favor or to give him 34 
ballots more than he received. 

Mr. Speaker, the ballots are the best evidence. This is 
the law of every State in the Union. The only way an elec- 
tor in America can vote is by ballot. The only way a ballot 
can be counted is for that ballot to be deposited in a ballot 
box. The evidence shows every ballot in every ballot box 
was counted, even though some of the ballots became mixed 
in the wrong pile or in the counting. ‘The evidence shows, 
and it is admitted by counsel for Mr. Jenks, that ballots 
from the Northumberland box, from the Meredith box, and 
ballots from Marlboro box became mixed or confused in the 
counting with ballots from other boxes. As I remember, a 
few ballots from the box in ward 7, Manchester, also be- 
came separated or mixed in the counting. The ballot box is 
the citadel of American liberty, of individual freedom, and 
of representative government. It is sacred, and before that 
ballot box can be discredited, disregarded, or its integrity 
destroyed, there must be some evidence to justify it. In this 
case there is not a scintilla of evidence of any fraud or 
tampering with Newton ballot box. 

If the returns are to be taken as the last word in an elec- 
tion, then the law for a recount of the ballots is useless and 
a mere futility. Why did the people of New Hampshire in 
the law provide for recount of the ballots? Why recount 
the ballots of unimpeached ballot boxes if the count is not 
to govern? Why go through that useless formality? If 
the Newton ballot box had been tampered with, if the seal 
had been broken, if there had been the slightest evidence 
whatsoever of a tampering with that baliot box, then I would 
accept the returns in this election and vote for Mr. Jenks. 
But there is no such evidence—not one iota or scintilla. On 
the contrary, the evidence showed the box was intact, its 
integrity unquestioned, no irregularity, and no question 
raised about it by any of the parties, although present with 
most able, eager, and alert attorneys. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Roy received a majority of the votes, and 
I shall vote accordingly. 


Civil Service From Top to Bottom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the civil service from the 
very inception seems to have traversed a most difficult road. 
Every effort to improve, strengthen, or extend its wholesome 
and beneficent effect for the employees met with the opposi- 


tion of spoilsmen of both parties. The Republicans, of course, 
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is a brassy, hollow sham, even less than a gesture. Today, 
as a helpless minority, they condemn the measure which the 
gentleman from Georgia, in the form of a conference report, 
brings before the House for adoption. There is not a better 
friend, a more ardent and sincere advocate of the civil service 
and the merit system in this Congress than Bos RAMSPECK, 
and I doubt there ever was. I know this from my own per- 
sonal contact with him and service on the great Civil Service 
Committee, of which he is the able and distinguished chair- 
man. He is not satisfied with the conference report as being 
the ultimate of his desire; he brings it to this House for con- 
sideration and pleads for its adoption because it is the best 
he could get out of the joint conference of House and Senate 
Members at this session, and it is his thought, as it is the 
opinion of myself and other Members, that it is a good start. 
We shall improve this law by perfecting amendments at a 
later session. Meantime the principle of civil service and of 
the merit system will be established and applied to the 
postmasters. 

Eventually the Postal Service will be firmly based upon 
merit, and men and women will enter the Service and will 
make of their job a career. The Postal System should be 
civil service from top to bottom, including the lowest and the 
highest. Any employee should be able to plan on being the 
postmaster some day and lay his plans accordingly. 

If we insist upon a perfect law to begin with, our Repub- 
lican friends know this will never be. We must all admit 
that a law of this kind requires some sacrifice, some sur- 
render of political advantage, and the Democratic majority 
is deserving of a great deal of credit in making any reason- 
able move or concession toward the permanent establishment 
of merit instead of the spoils in government service. 

Why all this terrifying howl on the part of the minority 
because postmasters now in service are to be virtually blan- 
keted in? I believe two Republican Presidents—Theodore 
Roosevelt and William Howard Taft—on previous occasions 
warped into the classified service the thousands of fourth- 
class postmasters who were partisan Republicans. 

From the very day of the establishment of civil service, 
every real advancement benefiting the employees and tax- 
payers came while the Democrats were in power. The record 
will show regular and consistent “blanketing in” on the part 
of, I dare say, nearly every Republican President, including 
Coolidge and Hoover. 

We would have today thousands of career men serving as 
postmasters in first-, second-, and third-class offices, just as 
there are in the fourth-class offices, if it were not for the fact 
that President Harding, under pressure from his spoilsmen, 
party leaders in both Senate and House, garroted the law 
passed by the Democrats under the leadership of President 
Wilson. Many of you remember—some of the older Members 
were here at the time and even voted for the postmasters’ bill 
during the Wilson administration; it provided for the arbi- 
trary selection of the applicant having the highest rating fol- 
lowing a competitive examination. This law was laid low by 
the Harding administration, the President issuing an Execu- 
tive order making it possible to select for appointment one of 
the three highest. 

The Republican nullificationists, or the remnant of them 
which remains in the Congress, seem to be either noisy or 
eloquent, according to the ability, or lack of it, about the 
ferocity and determination of Democratic spoilsmen, as they 
rant against this conference report. Yet for 12 long years 
under three recent Presidents they made no move toward a 
real merit system. Let them cast aside the sham—they are 
not fooling anybody but themselves—go along with this 
report—it is a good start—and in time to come, if we will 
work together honestly and sincerely for civil service, we can 
strengthen the law passed by this Seventy-fifth Congress. 
The House bill which was passed in 1937 and sent to the Sen- 
ate, of course, was the more desirable, and I am sorry it was 
not accepted at the other end of the Capitol; but this bill is 
deserving of passage, and I hope the report of the conference 
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are today the greatest champions of the merit system, but it 


committee meets with the overwhelming approval of the 
House. If we do this, we can go home satisfied in the thought 
of another and definite advance in the direction of the merit 
system. 


A Conservative Lawyer, the Honorable Grenville 
Clark, of Root, Clark, Buckner & Ballantine, 
Makes a Sincere Speech for Civil Liberty, Which 
Is News. He Warns His Fellow Conservatives, 
and Talks Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 
SOME LAWYERS COMPLAIN OF CONSTITUTIONAL VIOLATIONS 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I get mail from conserva- 
tive lawyers telling me the Constitution is being horribly 
violated—that is, when some action is in opposition to their 
economic views. But I get few complaining of the violation 
of civil liberties, and still fewer offering to help in the pro- 
tection of civil liberties. 

I have a collection of letters from some of my home-town 
lawyers that are masterpieces of inconsistency. At the very 
times of sending these letters, men and women were being 
brutally herded and thrown into jail in violation of the 
Constitution, within two or three blocks of their offices. 
But they never did anything about it—even though they got 
plenty of reminders from me. 

AND THE WORTHY SMUG-MUGS DO NOTHING 

A worthy president of a bar association, somewhat of a 
bore, yowls about the Constitution at every opportunity. I 
have known this pious smug-mug since he left college, and 
I have never even heard of a rumor that he did an unselfish 
deed, much less defend an actual constitutional right. Al- 
though honest, and redolent with respectabilities, as the 
president of a bar association he never even gave civil 
liberties the slightest thought. 

CONSERVATIVE AND RADICAL ALIKE SHOULD BE PROTECTED 

My community is undoubtedly typical. And although I 
am a lawyer, I get fed up on the vaporings of some of my 
brethren, who blat and groan about the Constitution and do 
nothing to protect the rights of citizens under it. What I 
have said over and over again is that it is as much to the 
interest of the conseryative as it is the radical or liberal, to 
demand the protection of civil liberties. 

Commenting on Mayor Hague, I recently said that if he 
can violate the liberties of some one he does not like, so can 
a radical mayor. Suppose a Socialist, radical, or other- 
wise gets to be mayor of a town. Would it be proper to 
throw out of town some eminently respectable lawyer, judge, 
doctor, or businessman? 

Of course not! 

THE HON. GRENVILLE CLARK, OF ROOT, CLARK, BUCKNER & BALLANTINE, 
SAYS SOMETHING IMPORTANT 

So I am particularly glad to see that-the conservatives are 
waking up. Saturday night, June 11, 1938, Hon. Grenville 
Clark, conservative member of the all-conservative law firm 
of Root, Clark, Buckner & Ballantine, spoke on the subject 
Conservatism and Civil Liberties and roundly denounced 
Mayor Hague for his violations of the Constitution, and ex- 
pressing essentially the view I have just expressed. 

He spoke in Garden City, Long Island, before the Nassau 
County Bar Association and said the time had come for 
conservatives to join in the defense of civil liberties. He 
said that active defense of civil liberties had been “allowed to 
drift very largely” into the hands of elements of the left, the 
unfortunate impression being given that American conserva- 
tives are most interested in the preservation of vested prop- 
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erty rights than in the “great rights guaranteed by the first 
amendment, including freedom of speech, of assembly and of 
petition,” wherein he told the truth. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATIVES MUST NOT DISCRIMINATE 

Mr. Clark, double-barrelled conservative that he is, con- 
tinued: 

I wish to make the point, that American conservatives cannot 
for a moment afford to discriminate in their defense of civil liberty. 

They cannot have it both ways. 

They cannot expect to have their own rights safeguarded in the 
future when in particular communities or in the country as a 
whole, they may conceivably be in an unpopular minority if when 
they are in the ascendant they show the slightest degree of 
intolerance or lack of zeal in the defense of minority groups. 

AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION IN FOREFRONT IN DEFENSE OF 

LIBERTIES 

In the defense of civil liberties, he pointed out, the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union has been in the forefront, praising 
that organization for its activities. He likewise criticized the 
Senate Lobby Committee which pretty nearly every corpora- 
tion lawyer, big or little, has already done, but the important 
thing is that he was fair enough to criticize Mayor Hague’s 
violations as well as others, 

Still more important, he pointed out the danger to con- 
servative people. He said: 

I venture to say therefore, that there is only one sound attitude 
for conservatives consistent with a real understanding of the es- 
sence of American life, namely, an attitude of firm and impartial 
defense of the rights of the citizen under the Bill of Rights in 
every case where these rights are threatened and irrespective of 
whether we approve or disapprove the sentiments and policies of 
the persons affected. 
being a long lawyer-like sentence but having honest, practi- 
cal, intelligent, patriotism in it. 

A REAL BRAVE MAN-—-HE CRITICIZES THE D. A. R. 

He roundly criticized societies usually termed “patriotic” 
and warned them of over-zealousness. He clearly explained 
the idea that generally breaks down all liberties. He said 
too many patriotic societies take the attitude of a man who 
said that in reference to certain persons we should be a little 
intolerant. 

And Mr. Clark continued: 

But I suggest to you, that a little intolerance is as dangerous 
to the body politic as a little potassium cyanide to the human 
body, that it is nothing to be played with and that the sole secu- 
rity for the civil liberties of any of us is dependent upon the firm 
defense of the civil liberty of all of us. 

Among the patriotic societies which he criticized was the 
D. A. R., which makes me think Brother Clark, be he con- 
servative or otherwise, is what the Mexicans call muy bravo 
y gallo, which, liberally translated, means “very brave and 
game old rooster.” He told his lawyer listeners the D. A. R. 
was responsible for teachers’ oath laws, the effect of his 
criticism being that such laws do more harm than good. 

Not only that, he dissected the McNaboe bill of New York 
which would have prevented Communists from holding public 
office in that State. He said such bills did no good, being 
only a mistaken patriotic move, and complimented Governor 
Lehman for vetoing it, saying his veto was a strong blow for 
civil liberty. 

BAR ASSOCIATION SHOULD DEFEND LIBERTIES, SAYS CLARK 

And then, concluding, he suggested an important thing 
for the bar associations of the country. He said they should 
fight for civil liberties, and that committees should be named 
that would be— 

Exclusively concerned with watching for violations of civil liber- 
ties and in proper cases taking a position on behalf of the organ- 
ized bar in defense of basic civil rights, however endangered. 

He added that so far as he could find out, no such com- 
mittee existed anywhere in America. In so far as the Ameri- 
can Bar Association is concerned, there is no doubt of it—if 
that organization has taken any interest in the protection of 
human constitutional rights, no one has been able to find it. 

He added there must be organized understanding of civil 
liberties, and moreover “beyond that, there must be organized 
vigilance and preparation for considered and prompt action.” 

LXXXIII—App——165 
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It is interesting to note that although Mr. Clark’s speech 
was only made Saturday, that today, on Monday, several 
conservative newspapers have praised his speech. The Wash- 
ington Post, Eugene Meyer’s fair but conservative daily, in an 
editorial entitled “Civil Rights for All,” lauds Mr. Clark and 
says that his speech is a “significant challenge to conserva- 
tive groups,” and that there is a disturbing— 

Tendency in this country to condone the denial of individual 
liberties to unpopular minorities, particularly if they threaten to 
disturb the status quo. The conservatives who have spoken out 
in condemnation of Mayor Hague's dictatorship in Jersey City, for 
example, have been all to few in number. 


And the Post adds, quite truthfully, that this not only 
applies to conservatives, but to those who claim to be liberals, 


IMPAIRING THE BASIS OF DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 
Then the Post says: 


Democracy implies freedom of speech for minorities holding un- 
popular views as well as for citizens making patriotic speeches. 
That principle is deeply imbedded in the United States Constitu- 
tion. It cannot be ignored when invoked by the C. I. O. or alleged 
Communists without grave danger that the very basis of demo- 
cratic society will be impaired, 

The logic of this position is so simple and so indisputable that 
widespread deviations from it in practice are difficult to explain. 
If civil liberties are to be maintained for some, they must be 
maintained for all. Even groups chiefly concerned with preserv- 
ing their own rights of freedom of speech, and security from 
arbitrary conduct on the part of government, ought to realize 
that their interest will be best served by working against any and 
all precedents for violation of civil liberties. 


I regard Mr. Clark’s address as one of the most important 
made in recent years. 

Surely, if we are to survive as a democracy, the rights of 
all classes, conservative, liberal, and what not, must be 
preserved. 

For if we cut the liberties of one group, however weak, 
miserable, and misled, it will lead to the loss of liberty for 
us all. 


Philip Arnold Goodwin 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP ARNOLD 

Goopwin, late a Representative from the State of New York 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, we take 
this opportunity to render tribute to those of our colleagues 
who during the past year have passed on and into the greater 
world beyond. 

I desire to pay my respect in a few words to my late 
friend and associate in the House of Representatives, Hon. 
PHILIP ARNOLD Goopwin of New York. He was a fine man— 
good, clean, and kindly of nature. For many years of his 
life PuHiz1e Goopwin was engaged in business in his home 
town of Coxsackie and vicinity, and he served his people 
there so well in various capacities that they rewarded both 
him and themselves by electing him their Representative 
in the Seventy-third and succeeding Congresses. 

Congressman Goopwin was the possessor of a very fine 
business head and so was able to render valuable assistance 
in the work of the Committee on Agriculture, Post Offices 
and Post Roads, and the Committee on Expenditures in 
the executive Departments. It was my privilege and honor 
to serve with Mr. Goopwin on this latter committee and 
here it was that, most particularly, his outstanding business 
ability, experience, and calm judgment were of inestimable 
value. No question came before the committee, or the 
House of Representatives, that did not have his careful 
and mature consideration, and I have never known a man 
who would discuss with so much genuine common sense 
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any subject before us. It was a pleasure, of which I often 
availed myself, to sit down and talk over a matter before 
the committee and gain the advice and counsel of this man 
who labored so faithfully and diligently in the public service, 

Truly, Congressman PHILIP ARNOLD Goopwin served his 
country well. 


Civil Service: Man Should Be Secure in His Job— 
Civil Service Basis of Dignity and Decency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, June 11, I 
voted for placing all postmasters under civil service. I have 
at all times voted for civil service since I have been in 
Congress. 

The principle of civil service is right. Every man should 
be secure in his job, and not be forced to vote by the orders 
of some political boss. 

Civil service is the basis of dignity and decency, and of 
competent service. 


Philip Arnold Goodwin 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP ARNOLD 
Goopwin, late a Representative from the State of New York 
Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, we pause today to pay trib- 

ute to PHILIP ARNOLD Goopwin, a Representative of the State 
of New York. Even though I was only privileged to know 
him for a short time, I cannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out saying how grateful I am to have been able to associate 
with him in this august body. 

Mr. Goopwin’s service will long be cherished by those who 
knew him in Congress and his passing will be mourned by 
these friends for many years. 

His counsel and friendship will be sadly missed, not only 
by his colleagues but by the many friends he made during his 
public life. 


Opportunity for 130,000,000 People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ANDREW J. TRANSUE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. TRANSUE. Mr. Speaker, America is challenged again 
today to lead the way for a troubled world from an old phil- 
osophy of life that has been tried and found wanting to a 
new order of things—one which would change lack of op- 
portunity for opportunity, injustice for justice, hunger and 
want for abundance, but, first and foremost, must change 
man’s inherent greed to an understanding of social duty. 

We live in a day of specialization, and we are dependent 
upon others for practically everything we have and enjoy, 
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from necessities of life to its luxuries. This was not always 
so; and to properly evaluate the policies and actions of this 
administration, it is helpful to trace the growth and develop- 
ment of this country. Under our democracy was begun the 
development of what then seemed to be a nation of limitless 
national resources. These natural resources are now almost 
entirely privately owned. They once belonged to all of us. 
Capital and business sought and received special privileges 
from the beginning. While this country was in the process of 
development there was work for capital and work for labor. 
Business was given land grants, protective tariffs, subsidies, 
and other special-privilege legislation. Land grants alone to 
new companies and railroads equal the combined areas of 
the States of Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and part 
of Ohio. 

The protective tariff, started as an aid to infant indus- 
tries, has been continued for the benefit of monopolies while 
little benefit from this policy has accrued to agriculture or 
labor. It is well known that the price of the major farm 
crops is fixed in a world market, in spite of any tariffs, be- 
cause an excess above the effective domestic demand is pro- 
duced, while the farmer has to buy in a protected domestic 
market. Little benefit has accrued to labor. Wage rates in 
industries dependent upon protection are on the whole sub- 
stantially lower than the wages in unprotected industries 
such as automobile, business machine, and so forth. 

While under these policies of Government there has been 
a remarkable growth of business and a rapid development 
of the country the result has been an economy that is badly 
out of balance. We have on the one hand most of the 
business in the country in the hands of great corporations, 
monopolies, with great concentration of wealth in the hands 
of a few, while 30,000,000 farmers are struggling to save 
their farms, and millions have no jobs and other millions 
fear that they will lose their jobs tomorrow. As the maga- 
zine Fortune so aptly states in the June issue: 

American business in operating this capitalistic economy has 
consistently misappropriated the principles of democracy. Amer- 
ican business has made use of the principles to its own enormous 
profit, but it has failed entirely to grasp the social implications 
of its profit making. By 1932 it had failed to provide for approxi- 
mately one-third of the American people. 

Those who have had the benefit of Government assistance 
oppose its extension to labor and agriculture, claiming inter- 
ference with the law of supply and demand and a free econ- 
omy. The fact is Government for years, up to March 4, 1933, 
has favored business to the disadvantage of labor and agri- 
culture and has contributed to the unbalanced economy which 
this administration is in the process of correcting. 

A long-suffering and nearly prostrate citizenry demanded 
that the old order of things be changed. This administration 
came to the aid of the hungry, the unemployed, the farmers. 
It helped business, banking, and took action to promote and 
preserve the competitive system and democratic government. 
The philosophy of the Government, as well as the action 
taken by it, was sound then, and is sound today. We have 
witnessed the revival of a prostrate agriculture; reemploy- 
ment of millions; a start at recapturing our world markets; 
1935, 1936, and nearly all of 1937 were years in which employ- 
ment was increasingly given to the thousands in need of it. 
They were years when industry surpassed all production 
records and all records for profits of the preceding 7 years. 
To those who say lack of confidence is all that is wrong today 
I ask: Did they lack confidence in 1936 and nearly all of 
1937? No; that is not what is wrong today. Our mills and 
factories have no customers because capital again has upset 
our economy by taking long profits and charging high prices. 
Capital failed in 1932 to meet the needs of the people. It 
has failed again, although business and employment reached 
a high point through the aid of this administration in its 
many endeavors to promote democracy and protect the profit 
system. Organized capital and monopoly failed to recognize 
that there were in this country 50,000,000 people or more, 
who were and are unable to give effect to their demand and 
need for the things which this country can produce in such 
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abundance. Self-interest should induce organized capital to 
promote their markets by wider employment and lower prices 
to reach the needs of this 50,000,000 of our population. Do 
those who have accumulated great fortunes think that those 
fortunes will long be secure with millions out of employment 
and more millions in need? Unemployment is again ram- 
pant. This Government is not standing idly by, although 
business has failed its responsibility. A works program and 
a relief program have been enacted to meet the situation 
to care for those men and women and their dependents who 
have been plowed out of industry. Although these are sub- 
sidies to their former employers, humanity will not allow this 
Government any other course. 

Business will be good again, employment will be good again, 
prices of agricultural products will be good again when there 
is a purchasing power in the hands of the masses of our 
people—when the farmer and the laboring man alike are 
given a just share of the national income. Then, and not 
until then, our economy will be in balance and will work. 
There will be opportunity, there will be prosperity, as against 
hunger, want, and distress in a land of plenty. 

It is time that our people saw these things clearly. It is 
time that our industrial leaders realized that the day of fab- 
ulous profits is no more, that this is no longer a new country 
to be exploited, but a nation of people to be fed and clothed 
and housed in a manner becoming to a great democracy. It 
is time that every last one of us realized that our problem 
today is one of employment, and that full employment with 
opportunity for all who are willing and able to work is the 
best investment that those who have great economic power 
can make. Those who have accumulated wealth are in a 
broad sense trustees with a social responsibility, Good trus- 
tees hold their jobs, bad ones invariably lose theirs. A great 
many who had lost most of their fortunes by the debacle 
of 1929-33 and would have given one-half of what they had 
left to be sure they could keep the other half, have forgotten 
those days, and perhaps think they cannot come again, 

The farm legislation of this administration has rescued the 
farmers and they are not in the bankrupt condition that this 
administration found them in in 1933. This administration 
is the first that has given any substantial aid to agriculture. 
Other administrations have made promises but this one has 
acted for the farmers. Cash farm income for the United 
States as a whole, according to reports from the Department 
of Agriculture, increased in 1937 for the fifth consecutive 
year, and exceeded 1936 income by 8 percent. Indications 
are for a decline in 1938 as a result of bumper crops which 
could not find adequate markets, but that smaller income 
may not be too great a price to pay if our people can be 
assured now and for all time by these record crops that the 
charge of planned scarcity is absolute misrepresentation when 
it is made against the administration’s farm policy. 

I am sure that this administration would welcome any 
practical scheme whereby farm surpluses could all be given 
to the needy, but so far no such scheme has been devised 
which would not at the same time ruin either the farmer 
or the Federal Treasury. Both the farmer and the Treasury 
however, are doing what they can. Through the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation billions of pounds of food- 
stuffs have been given to the needy. Those surplus-removal 
programs will continue, and increase, for the Government, I 
am sure, is determined that no agricultural surpluses will 
be wasted—they will either be stored for the poorer years 
or distributed freely to those who need them. Such free 
distribution in the State of Michigan has totaled more than 
two and one-half million dollars. 

Michigan’s cash farm income last year totals $247,415,000, 
an increase of more than 100 percent over the income in 
1932. For the United States as a whole, cash farm income 
almost doubled in the same period, rising from $4,328,000,000 
in 1932 to $8,600,000,000 in 1937. 

Michigan’s increases in farm income were distributed 
among all groups. Income from milk jumped from $39,- 
489,000 in 1932 to $71,427,000 in 1937. Michigan's poultry- 
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men saw their cash income rise from $14,854,000 in 1932 to 
$22,744,000 in 1937. Cash income from cattle and calves 
rose from $10,000,000 in 1932 to $22,098,000 in the same pe- 
riod. Income from dry, edible beans jumped from $6,027,- 
000 in 1932 to $12,600,000 in 1937, and the cash income of 
the corn-hog farmers spiraled up from $6,879,000 in 1932 
to $21,215,000 in 1937, a gain of more than $15,000,000 in 
this one farm group alone. Michigan’s cash income from 
wheat in this period increased 220 percent; that from po- 
tatoes increased 217 percent; from apples, 108 percent, and 
from sheep and lambs, 87 percent. 

Along with this increased farm income came increased 
farm real-estate values and much lower taxes. Farm real- 
estate values increased 14 percent between March 1933 and 
March 1937. Taxes, on the other hand, declined in Mich- 
igan from their all-time high of $2.20 per $100 of value in 
1931 to 87 cents per $100 of value in 1936. The figures for 
1937 have not yet been made available. 

From all of this improvement, Michigan’s farm wage- 
earners have profited along with their employers. The 
average monthly farm wage per person with board rose 
from $13.50 in April 1933 to $30.75 in April 1937. 

Those who have given conscientious study to the problem 
of agriculture know that it presents many difficulties, with 
one-half the normal crop of cotton being raised for export 
and one-third of the wheat depending on the export market, 
and the same thing being true of a number of other major 
crops. The problem of raising farm prices to the level at 
which the farmers’ debts were created and on a parity with 
the things which the farmer buys is extremely difficult. 
This administration has recognized this problem and taken 
action which has given this long-neglected segment of our 
national life a measure of relief. Needless to say more 
must be done in the way of bringing about parity price and 
the price level at which the farmers’ debts were created. 
This may necessitate export subsidies and a managed cur- 
rency. 

What this administration has done for the farmer and 
is continuing to do for agriculture through the cooperation 
of the farmers themselves, it did for industry and could have 
continued to do for industry if there had been anything like 
the same cooperation. In the automobile industry alone 
from the all-time low of 1933 it went to a near record peak 
of approximately 5,000,000 cars and trucks in 1937. During 
1936 and 1937 the number of men out of work was rapidly 
declining despite the many labor-saving devices installed 
since 1929, 

The facts are that this administration under the leadership 
of President Roosevelt has struggled with might and main to 
Save our democracy and the competitive system. This was 
done in spite of the lack of any cooperation on the part of 
those very people who benefited most then, and who stand to 
benefit most in the future, from the preservation of our form 
of government. These bankers and captains of industry who 
came knocking on the door of the White House and on 
bended knee asked for assistance in March of 1933, and who 
were saved from bankruptcy, have given nothing but oppo- 
sition to the reforms of this administration—reforms neces- 
sary to save this civilization and to keep the people of this 
country from being crushed by a mace of mass production 
and modern science, These monopolistic corporations, which 
regulate their production according to the demand for their 
products at a certain price, made great profits in 1936 and 
1937, and these profits, a portion of which should have gone 
for the benefit of wage earners and consumers by an increase 
of wages and a lowering of prices, were factors which con- 
tributed in no small degree toward unbalancing the economy 
in this country. These same corporations decried the rise 
in the national debt, while they themselves were taking out 
in profits in one of these years more than the total increase 
in the national debt under this administration, 

To the millions out of work, were it not for the Federal 
Government coming to their aid under the work and relief 
programs, their condition would be the same as it was in 1932. 
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But we are thankful that conditions are vastly different now 
than they were in 1932. While further reforms in the bank- 
ing and monetary field are necessary, under this administra- 
tion bank deposits are safe. Then, too, in 1932 we were as 
isolated from the rest of the world, as far as trade was con- 
cerned, as though a huge wall had been built completely 
around our borders. This condition, brought about by the 
isolation and high tariff policies after the World War, cli- 
maxing in the Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1930, has been changed. 
We are in the process of undoing the wrong that had been 
done through the reciprocal-trade agreements. This is of 
particular interest to the people of Michigan, because it 
means work in the automobile factories. It means that 
more automobiles are sold to customers of other lands. In 
fact, this policy of the administration has the hearty en- 
dorsement of the automobile manufacturer, as well as those 
who labor in the factories. This is easily understood when 
this policy has broken down tariff barriers of other countries 
for automobiles, to the extent that now approximately one- 
eighth of all cars produced in the United States are for export 
and are shipped to foreign lands. This means that one out 
of every eight workers in the automobile factories is working 
because of this policy of the United States in regard to trade 
agreements. 

Other reforms of this administration are well known. Col- 
lective bargaining is a right long given lip.service by em- 
ployers and claimed by employees. It has been made an 
actuality by laws enacted under this administration and ap- 
proved by tht Supreme Court. The House and Senate have 
both passed a wage and hour bill, and it is anticipated that 
both Houses will adopt the conference committee’s report. 
This law will abolish child labor and set a ceiling above 
which hours shall not go and a floor below which wages 
shall not fall, and labor will no longer be subject to the 
exploitation of unfair employers. Labor will no longer be 
just another commodity on the market. 

This administration is again coming to the aid of the 
hungry and the unemployed. Once again this administra- 
tion is coming to the rescue of business and other segments 
of our population. This time the American people cannot 
afford to allow monopolistic greed to undo the good which 
the Government policies have brought about. It seems to 
me in order that the critics of this administration should 
say what they would have done under similar circum- 
stances. Would they have denied the relief that was given 
after March 4, 1933, and what laws enacted by this ad- 
ministration would they repeal? And what would they do 
now? 

This administration has been described as an enemy of 
business by persons who either know better or should know 
better. I ask these critics if the five and a half billion dol- 
lars loaned by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation— 
and most of these loans were to business—I ask if this policy 
is a sample of being an enemy to business. This is only 
one of the major agencies which this administration has 
used to aid private enterprise. 

Against monopoly and against capital that has taken too 
much and given too little this administration has indeed 
fought an unending battle. But this fight was necessary and 
must continue so that American democracy can survive. 

We have before our eyes the sad examples of other coun- 
tries where want, hunger, and unemployment have cost the 
people their democratic liberties. America wants no dicta- 
torship of any kind. Our democratic government is the 
only force that we have to put in balance and to keep in bal- 
ance an economy that will insure and not destroy these 
liberties. 

Capital, labor, and agriculture and all of our population 
must see this, and give their Government cooperation. I 
believe that the intelligence that has created our production 
system can arrange for a profitable and just distribution 
system and thus make this Nation once more a land of 
opportunity, a land in which the citizens will have an in- 
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creasing share of an abundant economy and will give an in- 
creasing devotion to their country. 


My Activities in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORMAN R. HAMILTON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, with the final session of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress drawing near to a close, I am tak- 
ing this opportunity to extend my greetings and appreciation 
to the constituency of the Second Congressional District of 
Virginia—a great people who honored me in election to this 
Congress—and to give them an accounting of my services 
and stewardship. I believe the people of my district are 
entitled to know what I have sought to do and what I have 
done as their Representative, so they will be better able to 
judge my actions of the past, and better able to advise with 
me and assist me concerning the future. 

The three sessions of the Seventy-fifth Congress have been 
very active ones. The first session, beginning in January 
1937, continued until August 21 of. that year, a period of 
nearly 8 months. The special session of Congress, which was 
called by the President for November 15, 1937, continued into 
December of that year; and the present or third session of 
Congress, which began in January of the current year, has 
now run into June—a period of 5% months. Upon all of 
these sessions I have quite constantly been in attendance, 
serving the people of the Second Congressional District and 
their interests to the very best of my ability. 

A Congressman’s duties are twofold. He should think first 
of his district, and he should study and help legislate for 
the good of the country. Both of these I have endeavored 
to do. However, accountability of a Representative in Con- 
gress to the people who elected him does not rest alone in 
the number of times he has answered roll calls in the ses- 
sions constituting his tenure at Washington, and this, I 
think, can especially be said of those representing districts 
with such varying interests as that of the Second District of 
Virginia. ‘There have been comparatively few roll calls I 
have missed, and when these were missed it was when mat- 
ters of interest to the people back home were needing 
attention at the various governmental departments. 

Many thousands of measures have been presented during 
the three sessions of the Seventy-fifth Congress, but only 
a small part of these have been enacted into law. Some 
startling and revolutionary proposals have been among the 
measures introduced in the Congress, but these have not 
found report out of committees to which by reference they 
went upon introduction by their sponsors. 

LEGISLATION SUPPORTED 

Enactments of note by the Seventy-fifth Congress which 
I have supported have been the Housing Act; aimed to give 
employment and aid to home owners; the Farm Tenancy 
Act, aimed to encourage and promote the ownership of 
farm homes and to make the provision of such homes 
more secure; the Neutrality Act, aimed to keep us out 
of conflict with warring nations; the act to “close loopholes” 
in the income-tax laws; some modified changes in Federal 
court procedure and for the age retirement of Federal 
judges; for extension of soil conservation; for agricultural 
marketing agreement; for reduction of interest on Federal 
land-bank loans; for farm credit crop loans; to maintain 
privilege to veterans for renewal of their expiring 5-year 
level premium term insurance policies for an additional 5- 
year period; for pensions for emergency World War vet- 
erans, aS well as for all other legislation coming before the 
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Seventy-fifth Congress that favored veterans, Naval Fleet 
Reservists, or the enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard services including support 
of restoration of reenlisted allowances to such enlisted 
personnel. 

I supported and voted, too, for the present improved Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937. I worked for and supported on 
its passage through the House today the bill providing unem- 
ployment compensation for railroad employees. I have 
worked for and supported legislation that will open the way 
for joint governmental and State cooperation in the preven- 
tion of the pollution of the waters of our rivers and bays look- 
ing to the protection of both the great oystering and fishing 
interests of our people and likewise for the protection and 
salvation of our attractive beaches and summer resorts at 
Virginia Beach, Ocean View, Willoughby Beach, Ocean Shore 
Park, Lynnhaven, and Cape Henry. 

I have fostered Federal relief to the extent of alleviating 
want and suffering among the distressed but in voting for 
work-relief measures I have at the same time favored the 
earmarking of relief and public works allocations. 

On numerous occasions where appropriations became de- 
pleted and there was threatened lay-off in our district of 
workers dependent upon meager income to provide food and 
raiment, I have several times succeeded in securing additional 
allocation, keeping these workers employed that they might 
care for their families and loved ones. 

I have secured passage of several bills for the relief of those 
who had suffered personal losses while in the employ of the 
Government. I have introduced bills, now pending, for the 
relief of many others, and where not acted upon these bills 
are ready for presentation anew to the next Congress. 

I voted against the proposal to license sale at the rail of 
intoxicating liquors in restaurants in the District of Co- 
lumbia which would have made every “hot dog” stand therein 
a bar counter for strong drink and the possible debauch of 
youth, male and female. 

I voted to establish a mediation board to settle disputes in 
the maritime industry, this Board being authorized to at- 
tempt, without coercion of any kind, the settlement of con- 
troversies between labor and shipowners, all intended to 
prevent the tie-up of maritime business. 

I was one who, on a vote of 180 to 61, supported the pas- 
sage in the House of a bill strengthening civil service for 
postmasters, but at the same time restoring the right of selec- 
tion of postmaster appointees from one of the three highest 
qualified eligibles just as rules have always existed for other 
civil-service appointments in governmental service and as 
existed up to 1936 for postmastership appointments. 

PROTECTION OF AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS 


I have sought at all times to protect the truck farmers, 
peanut, potato, and cotton growers, as well as agricultural 
interests of every kind in the five great counties of the Second 
Congressional District of Virginia—the counties of Norfolk, 
Princess Anne, Nansemond, Isle of Wight, and Southampton. 
The price of peanuts before I was nominated to Congress in 
August 1936 had dropped as low as 1% cents per pound, 
and in some instances to even 1 cent a pound. During my 
incumbency in Congress, peanuts have been as high as 51⁄4 
cents per pound, and through an oil-diversion program, 
brought about in part at least through my efforts, the price 
of peanuts has been pegged at a minimum of 3% cents per 
pound, with appropriations now provided to maintain this 
minimum protection of the price of peanuts for the coming 


year. I have attended conferences and conferred at the De-. 


partment of Agriculture whenever conferences were held in 
Washington or my presence was desirable at the Department 
for the protection of the best interests of the potato, cotton, 
vegetable, and peanut farmers of our district everywhere. I 
have on these occasions secured fullest possible cooperation 
from the Department of Agriculture. 
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FARMERS’ CONFERENCES IN DISTRICT 

I have attended numerous farmers’ conferences in the 
Second District during the past year and a half of my in- 
cumbency in Congress. These conferences have dealt with 
crop marketing and price agreement, and when there was 
threatened enactment of legislation that would have been 
seriously detrimental to farmers in the marketing of meat 
cured on the farm, I attended several farmers’ meetings and 
Official conferences, both within the counties of the district 
and at the Department of Agriculture in Washington, all for 
the protection of farmer producers of meat. Satisfactory 
results were obtained for the meat producers. 

When the interest of the farmer producers of pork was at 
stake, I voted in the early days of the present session of 
Congress to place a tariff tax on all importations of pork 
meat into the country, this tariff to be sufficient to protect 
our American farmer pork producers. 

PROCESS-TAX RETURNS 

I have endeavored and shall continue to endeavor to have 
extended time limit for those who failed to file in time 
limitation their claims for return of meat and other N. R. A. 
processing taxes declared by the Supreme Court to have 
been illegally collected. Had the Seventy-fourth Congress 
(1935-36), which passed the law authorizing the filing of 
such refund claims, provided at the same time that the 
Treasury Department should notify all from whom process- 
ing taxes had been collected of their right of refund, every- 
one would, of course, have received direct notification. I was 
not a Member of the Seventy-fourth Congress and came in 
only as a Member of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

NORFOLK’S COMMEMORATIVE HALF-DOLLAR COINS 

I secured—but not without effort that was effort indeed— 
the passage by the House of Representatives of the measure 
that permitted the issuance of the much-discussed Norfolk 
commemorative half-dollar coins, this being one of only two 
similar coin measures passed by the Seventy-fifth Congress 
with some 40 or 50 other such bills lost by their House pa- 
trons. I greatly appreciated the many letters and telegrams 
that came to me from the people of Norfolk and the various 
civic organizations of Norfolk on the successful passage 
through the House of the Norfolk coinage measure. 

ISLE OF WIGHT—-NEW FEDERAL BUILDING AND POST OFFICE FOR SMITHFIELD 

It was with much satisfaction that I was able to secure 
allocation through the Post Office and Treasury Departments 
of $70,000 for a new Federal building at Smithfield in Isle 
of Wight County. This effort has resulted in not only giving 
Smithfield what is to be a fine modern post-office building 
but it has also resulted in what is to become restoration of 
the Williams House at Smithfield, once the old Isle of Wight 
Courthouse. 

When the Society for the Preservation of Virginia Antiqui- 
ties became interested, through patriotic-minded women of 
Smithfield, in this restoration I requested the joint Post 
Office-Treasury Committee to adopt in lieu of the old court- 
house site—which it had first adopted as a site for the 
Smithfield Federal Building—another site, and this was done 
in order that the S. P, V. A. might purchase for restoration 
the Williams House. As a final result of my original effort 
to secure for Smithfield a new post office, that town is not 
only going to have its new Federal building, with all mod- 
ern accommodations, but it is also to have restoration of the 
old Isle of Wight Courthouse as a permanent colonial shrine. 

BURWELLS BAY BOAT HARBOR 

Through my efforts, the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
of the House of Representatives called for a survey by the 
Board of United States Army Engineers, looking to the pos- 
sibilities of a small-boat harbor in Burwells Bay, Isle of 
Wight County, this for the protection against storms of 
watercraft operated by fishermen, oystermen, and others on 
the south side of the James River within our district. This 
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survey was held and my efforts shall be continued for the 
establishment of the Burwells Bay small-boat harbor. 
LIGHTS FOR JONES CREEK 

Through my efforts with the Lighthouse Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce, channel lights were established 
for the benefit of small-boat operators in and out of Rescue, 
all of which has proven to be of great benefit to those using 
watercraft in that section of Isle of Wight. 

TARRARA SWAMP DRAINAGE IN SOUTHAMPTON 

One of my very first acts after I became a Member of 
Congress was to bring about restoration of important drain- 
age work for the Tarrara swamp section of Southampton 
County. Lack of drainage of this area had resulted in Tar- 
rara Swamp’s classification by the United States Public 
Health Authorities as one of the great malaria menaces in 
the eastern United States. There had been previously as- 
signed to drainage work there a W. P. A. traveling camp, but 
for some reason the removal of this camp had been per- 
mitted, and when I came into Congress the Tarrara malaria 
menace to the people of Southampton still continued. It 
was not an easy task, but even in the face of what was con- 
tended to be more important projects in Virginia, I was suc- 
cessful in having a traveling W. P. A. camp reestablished in 
Tarrara Swamp, and this area is today being well drained. 
A great health menace to the people has thus been largely 
eliminated. 

BOYKINS STREET AND ROAD IMPROVEMENT 

Through the enterprise of the mayor and town council of 
Boykins in Southampton County, that thriving town putting 
up reasonable sponsorship funds, placed itself in line for 
Federal allocations for street and road improvements. It 
was with much satisfaction that I pressed with the Works 
Progress Administration for the approval of these, and that 
the funds were allocated. Those who have not visited Boy- 
kins in recent time will marvel at the improvements that 
have occurred there in street guttering, sidewalk paving, 
street and road widening, with their improved hard-surfac- 
ing. This work still goes on, and Boykins has put on a new 
dress that is both attractive and progressive in every par- 
ticular, 


COURTLAND W. P. A. DRAINAGE 


The Works Progress Administration through allocation of 
Federal funds has made possible valuable drainage work in 
the town of Courtland, county seat of Southampton, and 
wherever else in Southampton County local interests have in- 
augurated sponsorship funds, as required to obtain W. P. A. 
Federal assistance, these allocations have been made avail- 
able and are still available. 

FRANKLIN’S INTEREST SERVED 

In the interest of the people of the Franklin community and 
their welfare, I secured rehearing before the United States 
Board of Army Engineers for Blackwater and Chowan River 
development, this to aid in manufacturing and commercial 
development in Southampton. My efforts are still going for- 
ward to the end of aiding this development. Requests from 
manufacturing, business interests, and of the people of Frank- 
lin generally have been promptly complied with, and in some 
instances those served at Franklin have been supplied with 
information and documents from Washington that might 
have otherwise cost them much to obtain and produce, but 
all without expense to themselves except the asking, 

SUFFOLK AND NANSEMOND 

The progressive spirit of the people of Suffolk and Nanse- 
mond through provision locally of sponsorship funds has made 
possible the allocation of large Federal funds for street and 
sewer improvements, sewer additions, and so forth. Schools 
have been aided through library allocations, and so forth, and 
many have been helped through W. P. A. sewing rooms and 
other projects, all of which had my attention and efforts. No 
part of the district have I endeavored to serve more than 
Suffolk and Nansemond, the interest of whose people has al- 
ways been uppermost in my thought. I do not think there 
is any part of the district to which beneficial advertising 
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has come through my efforts more than to Suffolk and Nanse- 
mond. 
PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY 

Nothing has been left undone by me in promoting, as far as 
I could, the interest and welfare of the people of Princess 
Anne County during the short 18 months I have been in Con- 
gress. The development of Fort Story at Cape Henry, which 
I have visited with members of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House, and the improvement of Coast Guard sta- 
tions, together with the welfare of the brave and intelligent 
personnel of these stations from Virginia Beach to Wash 
Woods, have had my constant attention and assistance. 

When there was threatened removal of the C. C. C. camp 
which had been doing much for the protection of the sand 
dunes about Fort Story and development there generally, I 
succeeded in saving for Cape Henry a large part of the 
C. C. C. camp personnel—all of this, too, aiding in continued 
fire protection which C. C. C. enrollees at Fort Story had 
been giving both the Cape Henry and out of Virginia Beach 
areas for months past. 

WILD FOWL GAME REFUGE 

With the establishment in the Back Bay section—which 
followed my coming to Congress—of what is to be developed 
into one of the greatest wild fowl game refuges in the United 
States, I succeeded after much effort in securing for Princess 
Anne County the first permanent C. C. C. camp to have been 
allocated to the Second Congressional District of Virginia 
under Agricultural Department administration. This camp 
of 184 fine young men—practically all Virginia boys—is now 
established on the M, W. James Farm at Pungo, and the 
C. C. C. boys are hard at work developing the new wild fowl 
game refuge under the Federal Biological Survey. 

The establishment of this C. C. C. camp in Back Bay will 
mean much to the people of Princess Anne. The business it 
brings has already resulted in much increased trade to store- 
keepers and others of the Back Bay district. It means much, 
too, to the farmers and larger merchants of Virginia Beach, 
Norfolk, and Portsmouth from whom general supplies are 
bought. 

NEW C. C, C. CAMP FOR SEASIDE PARK 

Already arrangements are now being made for the estab- 
lishment of another permanent C. C. C. camp to take the 
place of the discontinued first camp work that was begun 
in 1935-36 under Federal Park Administration supervision at 
Cape Henry. This will be a C. C. C. camp of large enroll- 
ment and will mean added pay rolls in Princess Anne County 
and more business for merchants. 

VIRGINIA BEACH 

Great gratification came to me with successful culmination 
of my ever-continuing efforts to secure approval of the much- 
needed and long-delayed Public Works allocation of $76,000, 
making possible the all-important Virginia Beach sewage-dis- 
posal plant. This plant, now practically completed, is to be 
a great boon not only to the permanent residents of Virginia 
Beach and the thousands of visitors who will be there this 
summer, but to Virginia Beach for all seasons in time to 
come. 

To secure the Virginia Beach sewage-disposal plant 
P. W. A. allocation it was necessary for me to make personal 
appeal to President Roosevelt, whom I asked and who agreed 
this project should be given first place in Virginia P, W. A. 
emergency projects. Almost immediately thereafter the Vir- 
ginia Beach allocation came by direct Presidential order. 

LYNNHAVEN, OCEAN VIEW, WILLOUGHBY JETTIES 

I have labored untiringly to secure deeper channel opening 
and jetty protection for Lynnhaven Inlet and for a small-boat 
harbor to accommodate yachts in the interest of Virginia 
Beach development and for the protection of oyster interests 
in Lynnhaven. I am now securing a survey for an inland 
route for small boats from Lynnhaven to Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth. I secured approval of Lafayette River project spon- 
sored by the city of Norfolk. 

Both before and since I came to Congress I have worked for 
Federal aid for much-needed jetties for the protection of the 
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Ocean View, Willoughby, Lynnhaven, and Cape Henry 
beaches. W. P. A. funds for such jetties at Willoughby and 
Ocean View have only awaited necessary Norfolk municipal 
action and sponsorship. 

NORFOLK—PORTSMOUTH—SOUTH NORFOLK 

My efforts have been continuing for the advancement of 
the interests of the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth—for 
what benefits one must by necessity benefit the twin cities— 
and, too, we must here include South Norfolk. 

I have labored through all three sessions of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, and when Congress was not in session as well, 
for all departments of our navy yard in Portsmouth, our 
Norfolk Naval Base, including its training station, the Nor- 
folk Naval Air Station and its aviation overhaul plant, for 
which I have but very recently succeeded in having ear- 
marked out of new work-relief funds some $550,000 for the 
enlargement of buildings V—28 and V-41—ali looking to the 
making of the Norfolk Naval Air Station’s overhaul plant 
one of the great aviation overhaul industries of the country, 
with consequential new and ever-increasing pay rolls for the 
Norfolk community. 

The Naval Hospital at Portsmouth and the Naval Ammuni- 
tion Depot at St. Juliens, as well as the Nansemond Ordnance 
Depot at Pig Point and their personnel, have likewise been 
fostered and aided with right of promotion in civil service 
established for all civilian personnel in common-laborer 
classification just as previously provided for classified la- 
borers only. This has now come to apply to similar per- 
sonnel classification in all branches of the governmental 
service. 

The Seventy-fifth Congress has appropriated all told nearly 
$5,000,000 for direct improvements at our navy yard and 
naval stations, this being a larger amount than ever obtained 
from any previous Congress. And these appropriations are 
for work—construction and expansion—all in addition to 
regular maintenance, repair, construction, and manufactur- 
ing pay rolls at the navy yard and bases. Then, too, these 
appropriations have been in addition to between $650,000 and 
$700,000 I was able to secure, after great effort, for the 
new building ways now nearing completion at the navy yard, 
and which Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, Chief of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks at the Navy Department, but recently 
told the Appropriations Committee of the House will be 
capable of taking a 45,000-ton battleship, while building ways 
at both Philadelphia and New York are still only capable 
of construction of 35,000-ton battleships. 

NEW BATTLESHIP CONSTRUCTION 

It is upon the new building ways that my efforts have 
obtained for the Norfolk Navy Yard that will be constructed 
one of the four great $70,000,000 battleships, for which the 
Seventy-fifth Congress has made appropriation. ‘This bat- 
tleship construction is scheduled to begin at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard before the end of the present year. By the spring of 
1939, it is estimated there will be employed in the Norfolk 
Navy Yard from 1,500 to 2,000 more regular civilian employees 
than present regular rolls of 5,100 men. 

LARGEST PEACETIME NAVY YARD EMPLOYMENT—6,400 MEN 

All told, there are now employed in the Norfolk Navy Yard 
6,400 men, including 1,300 W. P. A. employees engaged on 
ground and construction work. This is the greatest of any 
peacetime pay roll enjoyed from‘ the navy yard by the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-South Norfolk communities, 

Previous high peacetime employment for the Norfolk 
Navy Yard occurred, first, last year, 1937, when employment 
totaled 6,300 men and, second, in 1936 when navy yard em- 
ployment totaled 5,300 men. The employment in the yard 
in 1935 was only 4,200 men, and in 1934 it was only 3,900 
men. 

NORFOLK NAVAL BASE EMPLOYMENT—-2,000 MEN 

Likewise is the civilian mechanical personnel of the Nor- 
folk naval operating base and air station greater at the 
present time than ever before, the 1938 employment totaling 
2,057 men, of which 1,448 are regular civilian mechanics with 
609 on W. P. A. pay rolls. Previous high regular mechanical 
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employment at the Norfolk naval base and air station was 
1,213 men in 1937. Im 1934, the employment there was only 
887 men. In 1935 it was only 912 men, and in 1936 it was but 
948 men. 

The constant expansion of the naval operating base has 
brought great enlisted personnel, all constituting a pay roll 
for the Norfolk community never before enjoyed from pre- 
vious Navy personnel stationed there, except, of course, when 
the fleet itself was in. 

EXTENSIVE NAVY YARD WORK 

Extensive work outside of regular repair and manufactur- 
ing activities has been brought to the navy yard in Ports- 
mouth as the result of close attention to available ship-repair 
jobs, such as the large cruiser Omaha repair work, the battle- 
ship New York job, the battleship Texas job, the cruiser 
Raleigh job, the plane carrier Yorktown job, and other similar 
jobs, some of which had to be pried from previous assign- 
ments to other yards; and then, after some of these assign- 
ments had been changed to the Norfolk yard, an eagle eye 
became constantly necessary to prevent them being taken 
away by other navy yards themselves looking for needed 
repair work to maintain their ever-decreasing mechanical 
personnel. 

During the years 1937 and 1938 the work load at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard and the Norfolk naval base and stations 
has been held at even keel, more so than at other naval 
station points in the country. There, of course, come fluctu- 
ations in employment. These always will be felt from time 
to time. 


NAVY YARD COMPARATIVE EMPLOYMENT 
Comparative figures of actual navy yard pay rolls for 
5 years and the present year, thus far, are highly interesting. 
‘These expenditures show as follows: 


DESTROYER CONSTRUCTION WORK AT NAVY YARD 

There has been over a period of 5 years considerable 
destroyer construction work at the Norfolk Navy Yard, in- 
cluding the destroyers Tucker and Downs; Bagley, Blue, and 
Helm—all begun, of course, before I entered Congress, but all 
completed in 1937—the Rowan and Stack, recently launched 
at the navy yard, and now come the Morris and Wainwright, 
the keels of which have recently been laid down. By Rear 
Admiral William G. DuBose, Chief of the Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair of the Navy Department, we are told the 
Tucker and Downs “were built from the National Industrial 
Recovery allotment, (N. R. A. funds)”; the Bagley, Blue, and 
Helm “from the emergency construction fund (relief 
funds)”; and the remaining four—the Rowan and Stack and 
the Morris and Wainwright—from the appropriation, Re- 
placement of naval vessels,” which, Admiral DuBose says, “is 
a continuing appropriation with increments appropriated 
annually by Congress and used for the construction of any 
vessel then under construction—money not being appro- 
priated specifically for any one vessel, the lump sum appro- 
priated being available as may be required to suit the needs 
in the case of any individual ship. 

W. P. A. AND P. W. A, FUNDS AND PROJECTS 

I have maintained the closest possible contact with the 
Works Progress Administration, both at Washington and Rich- 
mond, looking to the prompt approval of all city, town, and 
county sponsored W. P. A. and P. W. A. projects, this applying 
to every city, town, and county in the Second Congressional 
District. During the 18 months I have been a Member of 
Congress there have been approved W. P. A. projects carrying 
upward of $3,500,000 in Federal contributions to the several 
cities and counties and naval stations of the Second District. 
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These have included such things as street improvements, sewer 
construction, school- and public-building repairs, and addi- 
tions for Norfolk, Portsmouth, South Norfolk, Suffolk, Virginia 
Beach, and the counties. 

Some outstanding W. P. A. projects have been as follows: 

First. Norfolk City Airport, $317,538. All in addition to 
the $30,000 annual mail subsidy secured from the Post 
Office Department without which Norfolk’s new air-mail 
service could not have been made possible. 

Second. Norfolk city street and sidewalk improvements, 
sewer drains, mosquito control, water mains, clinics, land- 
scaping, and schools, including Booker T. Washington 
school addition, $91,400; and the conversion into municipal 
offices for Norfolk of the old Norfolk post office acquired, 
too, by the city of Norfolk from the Federal Government 
during my term of office at but nominal outlay. Total, 
$1,250,000. 

Third. Portsmouth city street and sidewalk improvement, 
landscaping, sewer construction, home assistance, free 
lunches to underprivileged, sewing projects, schools, and 
armory completion, $350,000. 

Fourth. South Norfolk street improvements, sewing-room 
projects, park improvements, home assistance, and library 
service, $70,000. 

Fifth. Suffolk street improvements, school repairs, home 
assistance, sewer connections, and so forth, $75,000. 

Sixth. Virginia Beach and Princess Anne County water 
mains, storm drains, curb construction, Euclid School, $100,- 
000. 

Seventh. Norfolk County, construction of coramunity halls 
in various magisterial districts; sidewalks, swamp drainage, 
sewing-room projects, Washington Park development in 
Cradock, Glensheallah, Western Branch district, improve- 
ments, school] repairs, and so forth, $125,000. 

Eighth. Nansemond County, free lunches, index system 
and bookbinding for official records, $2,500. 

Ninth. Isle of Wight County, indexing official records, 
sewing-room projects, and library service, $6,219. 

Tenth. Southampton County, public-health service (Tar- 
rara Swamp), street and highway improvements, clerical 
assistance, sewing-room projects, and so forth, $65,000. 

Eleventh. Norfolk Navy Yard and naval base projects, 
$1,080,651. 

NAVAL FUEL STATION 


Craney Island has been taken over in large part by the 
Navy Department and made ground on this island—re- 
claimed through my efforts when I was collector of customs 
of Virginia—is being converted into a great naval fueling 
station with fuel-station activities heretofore at Yorktown, 
soon to be brought to Craney Island in the Norfolk-Ports- 


mouth Harbor, 
PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 


Public-works projects carrying 45 percent Federal grants 
and 55 percent municipal sponsorships have been secured, 
making possible the new Ocean View School, the Virginia 
Beach sewage-disposal plant, the Robert Gatewood School 
additions, the Norfolk County School additions and gymna- 
sium projects. These P. W. A. projects from the Second 
Congressional District have been outstanding in P. W. A. 
projects granted in Virginia during the past 18 months. 


RAILROAD AND SHIPPING INTERESTS 


I haye endeavored to be ever mindful of the protection of 
the great railroad and shipping interests of the ports of Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth as far as my efforts could possibly 
extend. The recent fight I made with my colleague, Hon. 
S. O. Brann, of the First District of Virginia, to save the 
Baltimore Mail Steamship Co.’s well-established fast overseas 
freight and passenger service out of Hampton Roads is but 
fresh in the minds of our people. We were unable to save the 
fast service as we desired it, but an overseas freight service 
is to be maintained between the ports of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth and the European ports of Havre, London, Hamburg, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and so forth, by vessels under Mari- 
time Commission agency operation. When new ships now 
being built or provided are completed, a fleet of these vessels 
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is to be assigned by the Maritime Commission for renewal of 
fast overseas service between the ports of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth and European ports. 

If there were no ships plying in and out of Hampton Roads, 
there would be no use of the great terminals that the rail- 
roads maintain in our port. These two operations give vast 
transportation employment for our people. Both must be 
fostered and protected. Sometimes there has come conflict 
of labor interest with the railroads on one hand and shipping 
on the other. These have had to be met to the best interest 
of all, and usually the conflicts have been ironed out mostly 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

I found much satisfaction in being recorded among the 
House majority that voted in May of this year 259 to 139 for 
the earmarking in the latest work-relief bill of $100,000,000 
for rural electrification. This money will benefit the farm- 
ers everywhere and will come back to the Government with 
3 percent interest; like bread cast upon the waters it will 
return after many days. Indeed, it will probably yield a 
greater return than any other similar amount contained in 
the new work-relief bill. It will add comforts and con- 
veniences to millions of farm homes, convey light and joy 
to the farmers and their families, lift from their shoulders 
untold burdens of farm and household drudgery, and vastly 
increase the value of every farm it touches. When the new 
work-relief bill was up for earmarking at either $60,000,000 
or $100,000,000 for rural electrification, my thought went out 
to every woman who lives in the rural districts of our coun- 
try. I felt these women to be entitled to fullest considera- 
tion, and I voted to give them this consideration through 
the larger earmarking of $100,000,000. 

FARMER, LABORER, BUSINESSMAN 

I have voted consistently to aid farmers and residents 
generally of the rural sections. The Congress of which I 
have been a Member has voted more for the benefit of farm- 
ers than any previous Congress in the history of our coun- 
try. My vote has been cast on the farmer’s side when his 
interest was at stake. 

Likewise, have my thoughts been for every laboring man 
in city or country and his best interests as I saw it, at the 
same time, however, dealing fairly with business and seeking 
to aid business out of its distress, all in order there might 
come work for workers to do and that the Nation might be 
lifted out of depression. 

REORGANIZATION; WAGES AND HOURS 

When the Nation was jittery and things seemed at the 
peak of uncertainty, I voted to recommit for consideration 
at another time the much-discussed Government reorgani- 
zation bill, which seemed to be making for nervousness in 
all lines of business endeavor and in many walks of life, in- 
cluding governmental employees and Federal workers every- 
where. 

When the wage and hour bill was up for consideration 
in the special session of Congress I voted for its recommittal, 
but when this measure came before the Congress under dif- 
ferent circumstances and conditions I voted to give every 
competent worker not less than 25 cents per hour for his 
labor—farmers and those engaged in the processing of farm 
products as well as the products of the sea being exempt as 
the bill passed the Houst of Representatives. 

CAPE HENRY MEMORIAL BILL 


One of the results of my efforts has been the late passage 
by the Congress of the Cape Henry Memorial bill, sponsored 
by the Assembly of Tidewater Virginia Women and trans- 
ferring from the War Department the site of the memorial 
at Cape Henry that marks the landing place April 26, 1607, 
of the first permanent English settlers in America, and thus 
making this memorial a part of the Colonial Historical 
Monument in Virginia. 

THE REPRESENTATIVE OF ALL 

During my but brief tenure in Congress I have endeavored 
to represent the full constituency of the district, cooperating 
with friend and foe alike to the end of aiding the district 
as a whole. 
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I have sought to protect the interest of the city worker; 
of the manufacturer and businessman, merchant, baker, and 
candlestickmaker wherever he might be found; of the 
farmer and his interest; of shipping and its every interest; 
of the sailor and his interest, whether this be through the 
Navy, the Coast Guard, or the merchant marine; of the 
soldier whether he be of the Army or the Marine Corps; of 
the veteran and of the widows and orphans of veterans; of 
governmental employees generally; of education and teachers 
and instructors engaged in educational endeavor; and most 
of all, of the youth of the land constituting the future 
citizenship of our cities, counties, State, and country. 

CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATIONS 

I have from time to time carried to our district Represent- 
atives in Congress, United States Senators, and numerous 
special congressional delegations holding important and stra- 
tegic positions in the legislative branch of the Government. 
This was done in order that those who went might see our 
district, the important activities therein and bring back to 
Washington with them broader views of our claims for de- 
velopment and expansion of the many governmental works 
within practically every city and county of our district. 

As the Representative of the Second Congressional District 
of Virginia, I have traveled in the past 18 months at my own 
expense—except for $82.40 allowed me at each session of 
Congress for travel—more than 30,000 miles back and forth 
between Washington and the points in the district in order 
to keep in closest touch and most effectively serve the needs 
and interest of our people. 

I have, as the Representative of the Second District of 
Virginia, given to the people of my district, individually when 
they applied and collectively always, the very best service 
that has been within my power to give and I submit this re- 
port of 18 months’ stewardship. 


Mexican Oil Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, as in all con- 
troversial matters, there are two strongly defended viewpoints 
in the Mexican oil situation. We have heard one viewpoint 
expressed in our daily press. In order to develop a thought- 
ful opinion I submit here Mexico's side of the story, as told 
to me by a friend who is conversant with the situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have for many years been deeply interested 
in Mexico and the problems of the Mexican people. I have 
had good personal friends in Mexico, with whose help I have 
been able to keep in touch with developments there. In 
view of the propaganda that has been distributed by both 
sides in the recent controversy over the oil properties in 
Mexico, I have been asked by some of my friends in the House 
to put a statement of the whole Mexican situation in the 
RECORD. 

About the end of the nineteenth century Cecil Rhodes and 
others surveyed that part of Mexico lying on the Gulf, around 
the Caribbean, for oil. They failed in their quest, however, 
and it was left for Edward L. Doheny, who requires no intro- 
duction to this body, and an Englishman, Weetman Pearson, 
to discover the rich petroleum deposits which have formed 
the subject of the recent controversy. 

DIAZ GIVES AWAY RESOURCES 

Pearson had gone to Mexico as manager of a British-built 
railway in the isthmian zone of Tehuantepec. He enjoyed the 
full confidence of the Mexican President, Porfirio Diaz, who 
during a tenure of more than 30 years had encouraged. for- 
eign investment, believing that the Indian was the curse of 
Mexico, and that the country’s salvation lay in turning it 
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over to Europeans and Americans for development. To 
stimulate Pearson’s development of the Mexican oil industry, 
President Diaz on December 24, 1901, issued a law authorizing 
the Englishman to explore and exploit idle lands and Govern- 
ment lands. No greater Christmas present was ever given 
any man. 

Doheny also profited by Diaz’s free hand with the heritage 
of the Mexican people, although to a lesser extent than 
Pearson, The result, naturally, was rivalry between the 
British interests that centered around the oil refinery at 
Minatitlan, and the American interests that lay close to the 
Ebano zone in the State of San Luis Potosi, the State re- 
cently put in the headlines by the revolt of General Cedillo. 

By 1910 the Mexican people rose in arms to depose Diaz, 
who was so magnanimously handing out to foreigners the 
birthright of his people. It has been claimed, apparently 
with some foundation in fact, that the American oil interests 
had a hand in the movement to oust President Diaz. The 
English interests were being favored by Diaz by way of tax 
exemptions. 

REVOLT AGAINST FOREIGN CAPITAL 

It soon became evident, however, that the revolutionists 
who overthrew Diaz, while they welcomed the aid of Doheny 
and others, were faithful to the central purpose of their 
movement—to recover for the Mexican people the ownership 
and control of all Mexico’s natural resources. Madero, who 
became President on the defeat of Diaz, sought to tax the 
hitherto tax-exempt oil industry, which secured for him the 
opposition of the oil interests and led to his assassination in 
1913. The oil men, now openly intervening in Mexican gov- 
ernmental affairs, put up a notorious drunkard, Victoriano 
Huerta, for President. Against Huerta the people again rose 
in arms, under the leadership of Carranza, and no sooner 
was Huerta deposed than a people’s assembly convened to 
draft a constitution which contained the principle that prop- 
erty of the subsoil was vested in the nation, a principle which 
sounded new but which merely restated the old Spanish law, 
valid in colonial days, that the subsoil was the property of 
the Spanish Crown throughout the Spanish dominions of the 
Americas. 

This law led to many years of international difficulties 
between the United States and Mexico. Our State Depart- 
ment claimed the law to be retroactive, while the Mexicans 
upheld their right to sovereignty, to make their own laws 
and enforce them according to their own needs, without alien 
interference. It was a long struggle, and war frequently 
appeared imminent. In the end, however, we accepted the 
validity of the Mexican position, and it seemed that oil would 
never again be the cause of controversy between the two 
nations. 

Free from pressure from American oil interests, Mexico 
marched ahead, enacting enabling legislation to make effec- 
tive her constitutional provisions. One such law, the expro- 
priation law, is particularly important. Based on provisions 
contained in the famous article 27 of the 1917 constitution, 
it was passed, after months of heated discussion, by the 
Mexican Chamber of Deputies and Senate in November 1936. 

By this law the Federal and State executive authorities are 
empowered to expropriate, subject to full compensation, not 
only lands and waters, but machinery as well, and any other 
kind of property, whenever an emergency arises. : 

PURELY DOMESTIC LABOR CONFLICT 

It was this law which President Lazaro Cardenas invoked 
on March 18 of this year to solve the problem which the 
British and American oil interests had created for him and 
for his people. The problem arose not out of the application 
of article 27 of the 1917 constitution, but out of a labor con- 
flict between the oil companies and their workers, in which 
the Government merely acted as referee. It was not a matter 
of international conflict, but a purely domestic problem to be 
settled by the Mexican courts. Proof, if it is needed, may be 
found in the events leading up to the expropriation decree of 
March 18, 1938. 

In 1934 the workers in the Eagle oil fields—British—struck 
to secure better working conditions. By agreement between 
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the striking workers and the oil company, the conflict was 
referred for arbitration to the President of Mexico, Abelardo 
Rodriguez, whose term expired in December of that year. His 
decisions were accepted without question. At his request, the 
Mexican Labor Department surveyed labor conditions in the 
oil fields and submitted to his successor, President Lazaro 
Cardenas, a full report. 
COSTS, PROFITS, ETC. 

President Cardenas, after studying this report, concluded 
that no lasting remedy could be found for the troubles of the 
industry unless and until the labor unions and the companies 
could come together on an industry-wide agreement embodied 
in a collective contract. To bring the various unions into a 
single labor organization within the oil industry became a 
part of the program of the Mexican Workers Federation, 
known in Mexico as the C. T. M., and by 1936 this task was 
accomplished. A national union of oil workers of Mexico 
was organized. This national union devoted much attention 
to the study of the oil industry, and soon found that taxation 
was higher in the United States than in Mexico, that 
the investment required to produce a barrel of oil in the 
United States was higher than in Mexico, that wages in the 
United States were higher than in Mexico, and finally that 
profits were much higher in Mexico than in the United 
States. 

On the basis of these findings, the Mexican oil workers 
concluded that the only reason their living standards were 
lower than those of their brothers in the American fields was 
that their income was lower. It was clearly not a matter of 
taste or racial heritage but of income. Given an equal in- 
come, the Mexican claimed he could attain to a standard of 
living equal to that of his American fellow worker. Further- 
more, real wages and working conditions in Mexico in 1937 
were so far below those of 1934 that the Mexican oil workers 
felt justified in making demands on their employers, and 
agreed to strike if their demands were not acceded to. 

For months during 1936 there was a lively discussion of the 
issue; the oil workers speaking through their union, the 
companies speaking through their press agents and financial 
experts, filling pages and pages of paid publicity in the Mexi- 
can press. By November of that year it was clear that dis- 
cussion would be of little avail. The companies would not 
agree that the Mexican workers had any right to aspire to the 
standards of the workers in the American fields, and the oil 
workers could not see why they should not be treated the 
way the workers in Texas, Oklahoma, and California are 
treated. They served notice of strike, to become effective on 
November 29, 1936. 


OIL CONFLICT THREATENED ECONOMIC STABILITY 


President Cardenas at the time was away from the capital 
deeply occupied in the Laguna region, Mexico’s chief cotton 
zone. He was organizing farm cooperatives among some 
300,000 peasants, providing them with land, technical aid, 
and credit, promoting rehousing activities, educational pro- 
grams, recreational and cultural institutions, setting up, in a 
word, a model for the solution of the century-old problem 
of the Mexican agricultural population. 

On the Laguna project, President Cardenas centered his 
hopes of a better Mexico. When the conflict between the oil 
workers and the companies threatened to tie up Mexican 
transportation, farm-machinery operations, and so forth, 
President Cardenas feared that the Laguna project might be 
adversely affected, and he pleaded with both parties to try 
to find a solution that would avoid a strike. 

The companies had at one time suggested that a conference 
be held between union and company representatives to sur- 
vey the whole matter and draft a contract satisfactory to 
both sides. The union had rejected this proposal as a waste 
of time. President Cardenas urged the union to accept the 
conference and recall the strike order, suggesting a time 
limit of 4 full months for the meeting. Both the com- 
panies and the union accepted this suggestion, and the 
conference met in Mexico City in December 1936. At the 
end of the 4 months’ term, it adjourned without having 
reached an agreement, 
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COMPANIES CLAIM INABILITY TO PAY 

The union represented some 20,000 workers who were 
getting, in wages and services, an annual total of 49,000,000 
pesos. The union demanded of the 17 oil companies an 
increase, in wages and services, amounting in round num- 
bers to 65,000,000 pesos. The companies alleged that they 
were unable to meet these demands. This claim is important, 
as will be seen. 

On May 19, 1937, after the failure of the conference, the 
oil workers’ union served notice that on May 28 it would call 
a strike. On May 29 the strike was declared, and the tie-up 
of the oil industry was complete. Commodity prices went up; 
a large number of industries was forced to close down for 
want of oil and gasoline; the tourist trade was severely af- 
fected; railroads announced they could carry on for only a 
limited time; gasoline prices went up, hitting its users in 
modernized agriculture, especially on the cooperative farms. 
The companies requested the labor authorities to declare the 
strike illegal, repeating their plaint that they were materially 
unable to meet the union’s demands. 

Mexican labor law provides, in order to prevent unneces- 
sary strikes, that when labor demands are unreasonable the 
employer or employers concerned can appeal in “economic 
suit” before the federal board of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, which acts as an arbitral court, files the appeal, cites 
the labor union concerned, appoints a commission to survey 
the situation, and thoroughly investigates the financial con- 
dition of the employer, and bases recommendations on its 
findings. The board calls hearings on the committee's report, 
and hands down a compulsory award or decision. These pro- 
visions are very definite, and the time limits are determined 
by the law itself, rather than by the discretion of the court. 
The oil companies contended that this procedure was for em- 
ployers exclusively, and that the union could not employ it. 

CASE SUBMITTED FOR ARBITRATION 


On June 7 the union rescinded its strike, and filed “economic 
suit” with the federal board. The suit was lodged against 
the protest of the oil companies. Group 7 of the board was 
appointed to handle the case, and again the companies pro- 
tested, demanding that the full board sit on this action. A 
commission was appointed to look into the condition of the 
companies, and this commission was authorized to submit 
questionnaires to all and sundry, to study the employers’ 
bookkeeping, to call for testimony, and so forth. It sub- 
mitted its report on August 10, which can be summarized as 
follows: 

First. In comparison with 1934—the year of the arbitral 
decision made by President Rodriguez in the conflict between 
the Eagle Co. and its workers—the cost of living of oil 
workers in Mexico in 1937 had risen by 88.96 percent. 

Second. The real wages of oil workers in 1937 had declined 
on an average about 20 percent from the 1934 figure. 

Third. The oil companies were selling their Mexican prod- 
ucts at higher prices in Mexico than abroad. Crude oil was 
171.75 percent higher, gasoline 193.40 percent higher, kero- 
sene 341.18 percent higher, and lubricants 350.76 percent 
higher. These prices are averages for the years 1934-36. 

Fourth. The average annual profit on working capital for 
the period 1934-36 was 34.28 percent. 

Fifth. The average annual profit on invested capital for 
the same period was 16.81 percent. 

Sixth. A little over 60 percent of all oil produced in Mex- 
ico goes to Great Britain and the United States. 

Seventh. Almost 60 percent of all oil produced in Mexico 
is produced by the Royal Dutch Shell, a British company. 

Eighth. In 1935 an investment of 8.64 pesos was required 
to produce a barrel of crude oil in Mexico, while in the 
United States 48.12 pesos were required. Investment needed 
in Mexico was only 17.96 percent of that needed in the 
United States. 

COMMISSION FOUND COMPANIES ABLE TO PAY 

On the basis of these findings, showing large profits made, 
the commission was of the opinion that the companies were 
fully able to meet the workers’ demand to the extent of 
26,000,000 pesos, 
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It was also found that the Mexican Eagle Co., while 
technically an independent company, subject to the laws of 
Mexico, was economically part and parcel of Royal Dutch 
Shell, and a twin of the Canadian Eagle Oil Co. Mexican 
Eagle, therefore, sold—that is, transferred—to Canadian 
Eagle the bulk of its production at prices far below the 
standard market prices. The transaction carried no loss 
to the shareholder, but on the contrary permitted Mexican 
Eagle to show low profits on its books, and establish a 
basis for low wages and salaries, and for low taxes on 
profits in Mexico. Documents were found explaining and 
authorizing the transfer of assets to the Canadian Eagle 
Oil Co., Ltd., “following the example of other companies 
dealing in international trade” and “with a view to over- 
coming the difficulties of multiple taxation.” It does not 
appear that the American companies resorted to that 
subterfuge, to apply a pleasant name, whereby Mexico was 
systematically cheated of taxes and Mexican labor of wages. 

It should also be pointed out that while the union’s de- 
mands would have increased the companies’ labor costs by 
565,000,000 a year, the commission’s recommedation allowed 
only 26,000,000. This throws out the charge frequently 
made by the oil companies’ spokesmen that the Commis- 
sion was dictated to by Mexican labor. Labor’s claim was 
whittled down to a sum only 6,000,000 above that which 
the companies had several times during the conflict de- 
clared themselves willing to grant. Justice Xavier Icaza, 
stated in the Supreme Court of Mexico on March 1, 1938, 
that authorized representatives of the oil companies had 
Officially offered 720,000,000 wage increases if the workers 
would drop the suit they were prosecuting. This assertion 
was given wide publicity and has never been challenged. 
Economically, then, the amount in question which the com- 
panies declared they could not pay, was only #6,000,000, or 
at the then existing rate of exchange, about $1,500,000. 

ARBITRATION BOARD CUTS EMPLOYEES’ DEMANDS 

The hearings held on the commission’s report did not 
substantially modify the commission’s findings. After 6 
weeks of hearings and 10 weeks of further deliberation, the 
Federal Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, on Decem- 
ber 18, 1937, handed down its award granting 8,687,647 
pesos of the wage increases and certain of the services de- 
manded; in all, totalling 26,332,786 pesos. 

The companies complained that the board’s arithmetic 
was wrong. They said that the services which the award 
granted would swell their increase in labor costs to not less 
than 41,000,000 pesos. Besides, they insisted, procedure in 
“economic suit” was an employer’s privilege, and the board 
had not been competent to file and prosecute the oil workers’ 
appeal on that suit. Thirdly, they held that the full board 
instead of a group of it should have sat on this case. With 
these and other technicalities as a ground for protest, the 
companies on December 28, 1937, brought suit in the Su- 
preme Court of Mexico to stay and nullify the award of the 
Federal Board. 

OIL COMPANIES APPEAL TO SUPREME COURT 

But while appealing to the supreme court, as they had 
every right to do, the companies also engaged in certain 
other activities of very doubtful legality. President Cár- 
denas, on February 24, 1938, publicly charged the companies 
with carrying on a strenuous campaign to ruin Mexico eco- 
nomically, and force the Mexican courts to bow to their will. 
The President stated that the companies had withdrawn all 
their deposits from Mexican banks, and were engaged in 
instigating, in Mexico and abroad, a “bad press” for Mex- 
ico. President Cardenas on this occasion renewed his pledge 
to enforce the supreme court decision, whether it favored 
the companies or the union. 

The supreme court decision, rendered March 1, 1938, 
favored the companies. It sustained the legality of the acts 
of the board, but said that the companies were not liable 
beyond the 26,332,786 pesos stated as total. 

REFUSE TO ACCEPT COURT DECISION 

Even this clear victory, however, did not satisfy the oil 

companies. On March 2 an advertisement appeared in the 


morning newspapers announcing that the companies could 
not and would not abide either by the court decision, which 
they had applied for, or by the Federal board’s award, adding 
that they “felt sorry for Mexico.” 

Under the law, and in view of the companies’ defiance, the 
labor authorities were constrained to declare the contract 
between the companies and the union “broken by the com- 
panies.” In such cases Mexican law provides that the em- 
ployer must pay the employee an indemnification equal to 
3 months’ wages. If such payment is retarded, the authori- 
ties are compelled to seize such property as can be sold at 
public auction to yield the sum necessary to cover the in- 
demnifications. Since bank deposits had been withdrawn, 
Mexican authorities had to seize the oil fields, and auction 
them off, which obviously could not be done. Meanwhile, 
paralysis of the oil industry was a very real threat. It would 
mean paralysis of the transportation systems, paralysis in 
the tourist trade, paralysis in many industries using petro- 
leum fuel. General chaos prevailed. 

President Cardenas, facing a major crisis, pleaded with the 
representatives of the oil companies, representing to them 
the gravity of the situation, telling them that he would be 
duty bound to exercise the powers given him under the ex- 
propriation law of 1936. The oil companies virtually dared 
him to do so. Thus, on March 18, he issued the decree 
expropriating the foreign-owned oil companies operating in 
Mexico. 

EXPROPRIATION NOT CONFISCATION-——-WILL BE PAID FOR 

A cry has been raised that Mexico should pay compensa- 
tion. The provisions of the expropriation law itself pledged 
compensation, and there has never been a question that in- 
demnification would be forthcoming. It will be paid within 
10 years, the amount to be fixed by due process of law. 
Immediate payment is impossible, largely by reason of the 
depression which the oil companies have done so much to 
deepen by withdrawal of all deposits. But the Mexican peo- 
ple are willing and eager to submit to any sacrifice to liqui- 
date this claim. They are cooperating with President 
Cardenas in every way, and a fund for the payment of com- 
pensation to the oil companies is being raised by popular 
subscription. High prelates of the Catholic Church have 
urged the people to contribute to the public funds with which 
indemnification will be paid. I want to repeat that expro- 
priation does not mean confiscation. There is nothing in 
the situation to warrant us, as a people or as individuals, to 
condemn Mexico at this time. I believe that the sentiment 
of the American people is for cordial relations with Mexico, 
and that we should do everything in our power to aid Mexico 
in their distress. I believe that this sentiment should be 
encouraged, and made known to the world. There are in 
the Western Hemisphere people who scorn democracy, and 
who have made much use of our past mistakes to vilify us as 
the chief foe of Latin-American integrity. All Latin America 
is watching the developments in Mexico, to test the worth of 
our good-neighbor policy. We should make it clear to these 
people, both friends and enemies of the democratic institu- 
tions which we prize, that we are in sympathy with the Mexi- 
can people in their fight to preserve their own integrity, and 
raise the standards of their people to the level which the 
wealth and resources of their country so amply permit. 


The Fostering of Foreign Trade Through the 
Department of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAN R. McGEHEE 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp relative to the activities of the De- 
partment of Commerce in fostering foreign trade, I want to 


site 
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call attention to a statement made by our colleague, Mrs. 
Rocers, on June 6, wherein she informed the membership of 
the contents of a syllabus on foreign trade, which was used 
in the New York schools during Foreign Trade Week study by 
the pupils from May 22 to May 28. 

This syllabus, as we learned from her, was prepared by 
the Board of Education of the City of New York, by the high 
school coordinating committee and the New York National 
Foreign Trade Committee, the High Schools Principals As- 
sociation, with the cooperation of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and the Port of New York Authority. 

I was vitally interested in Mrs. Rocer’s discussion of this 
important subject, because I am so intensely interested in the 
disposition of our farm products, and I realize the necessity 
of educating our people in this respect. In my opinion, it is 
a worthy move on the part of the school systems in the 
training of our youth, with a view of having them become 
the more conscious of the necessity of our doing this, so as 
to dispose of the enormous surplus commodities from our 
farms and manufacturers that are in a position to produce 
them, so as to give employment to the greatest number. 

It is well for the school children of this country to know 
that 44 percent of our cotton must find a market abroad, as 
brought out in the syllabus prepared for their guidance. It 
is of great importance that high-school children of the South 
should realize that 36 percent of our leaf tobacco produc- 
tion must find foreign customers, that 49 percent of our gum 
rosin, 48 percent of our turpentine, and 45 percent of our 
phosphate rock production are dependent upon foreign mar- 
kets. The high-school children of the West should know 
that 27 percent of our sulphur production, 32 percent of our 
copper production, 32 percent of our borax, 15 percent of our 
canned calmon, 28 percent of our canned sardines, 17 per- 
cent of our lard, and from 22 to 56 percent of our fruits find 
consumers in foreign countries. The high-school children of 
the East should know that equally large percentages of our 
production of patent leather, carbon back, electrical appara- 
tus, machinery, and office appliances must find markets 
abroad. 

And knowing this, these children should be taught the 
fundamental axiom that in order to sell abroad we must 
also buy abroad. I believe we should produce all that we can 
produce and sell it at the best prices we can obtain both at 
home and abroad. 

What has the decline in our cotton exports cost the South? 
Two million bales of cotton are worth approximately 
$100,000,000. This represents 15 percent of our average 
total production during the past 10 years. Not only has this 
meant one out of every six cotton laborers paid out of the 
funds appropriated for the purchase of cotton by the Gov- 
ernment, because it could not be exported, but it has de- 
prived this whole Nation of $100,000,000 worth of foreign 
imports, two-thirds of which would have been raw mate- 
rials for industry on the free list. Both the individual and 
the Nation have been impoverished because of this failure 
to sell abroad 15 percent of our cotton crop. 

The individual is paying to hold this cotton off the market 
through taxation. He is paying through lack of employment 
when cotton production is curtailed. The Nation is paying 
through a lack of purchasing power that had it existed 
could have easily absorbed the $100,000,000 in raw materials 
and manufactured goods imported. This is the situation 
which we must correct if we are to have lasting prosperity 
in this country. Unrestrained production and marketing 
of farm products means unrestrained accumulations of 
wealth; it means unrestrained trade in those products both 
at home and abroad and that means unrestrained 
prosperity. 

I am cognizant of the arguments of those who point to 
depression years in agriculture which they claim are the 
result of too much production, But I say that there can 


never be too much production, not so long as there is hunger 
and lack of clothing anywhere in the world. And every- 
where in the world today people are hungry and ill-clothed. 
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The per capita consumption of wheat in this country has 
fallen from 319 pounds to 220 pounds from 1899 to 1934, 
according to the 1937 final report on nutrition of the League 
of Nations. In France it has fallen from 475 pounds to 418 
pounds during the same period. In Great Britain from 332 
pounds to 294 pounds. Meat consumption per capita has 
fallen during the same period 534 pounds per year in both 
Italy and Sweden; 2%o0 pounds in France; 2% 9 pounds in 
Czechoslovakia, and 2 pounds in the United States. Lack of 
dollar purchasing power is undoubtedly one of the causes 
for this decline in the consumption of food. 

This lack of purchasing power for our wheat caused a de- 
cline in exports of from 144,000,000 bushels in 1928-29 to 
12,000,000 bushels in 1936-37. Production in the latter year 
was 287,000,000 bushels less than in the former. A loss of 
132,000,000 bushels of wheat sold abroad in 1 year is a loss 
of approximately $132,000,000. Pork products suffered an ex- 
port loss of 216,000,000 pounds in 1936 from 1928. Lard 
exports declined from 767,000,000 in 1925-29 to 137,000,- 
000 in 1936—a loss of 630,000,000 pounds. Had we been 
in a position to buy more foreign materials, these losses in 
revenue to our farmers of the South and West might never 
have occurred. 

Mr, Speaker, I am in favor of educating our children in 
these basic truths about our economic situation today and 
our interdependence upon the ability of other people to sell 
to us before we can hope to sell to them. Let the teachers of 
this country instruct our children that there are many things 
we cannot raise in this country. Let them know that we must 
import all of our rubber, our coffee, our cocoa, our silk, and 
much of our hides and sugar. Let them realize that in order 
to sell our cotton, our wheat, our corn-hog products, and 
large amount of our fruits, minerals, and manufactured goods 
abroad, we must buy foreign products. Let them learn what 
this administration has done in its reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments program to break down the barriers that have been 
erected to impede trade. And also teach them that every- 
thing that grows in the soil of their homeland adds to their 
wealth, and no restrictions should be placed upon the farmer 
either in the production or sale abroad of his products. Such 
lessons are beneficial to all of us, but more particularly to 
those who deplore the spread of this very knowledge. 

I was somewhat disturbed by a part of the heading of this 
syllabus in which the impression was left that a department 
of our Government, that is, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, had said that many of foreign manu- 
factured products were superior to those manufactured in 
this country. I was loath to think that a department of our 
Government would knowingly want to create this impression, 
hence I immediately communicated with Dr. Dye, Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, relative 
to same, and the following reply has been received from him, 
which clarifies this erroneous impression that has been gained 
by many of our people: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, June 9, 1938. 
Hon. DANEEL R. MCGEHEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Reference is made to your telephone con- 
versation of June 8 arding the criticism of a syllabus prepared 
by the High School Coordinating Committee of the New York Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Week Committee and High School Principals 
Association, for the High School Division, Board of Education, city 
of New York. On the cover of this syllabus it is stated that it is 
prepared “with cooperation of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Chamber of Commerce of the United States and Port 
of New York Authority.” 

The observance of national foreign trade week, according to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, its sponsor, is said to 
have a twofold purpose: (1) To direct attention to the foreign 
trade of the United States, its natural im nce and its relation- 
ship to domestic industry and trade, and (2) to stimulate local 
survey and development of foreign trade possibilities in individual 
cities and towns and in individual industries and trades. 

Among the proposals of the New York National Foreign Trade 
Week Committee was one to have men prominent in foreign trade 
circles make short addresses to assemblies of the high-school 
students in line with the above purposes. This committee re- 
quested our assistance in the preparation of syllabi which might 
be used “to make the senior classes familiar with certain foreign 
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trade fundamentals so that when speakers addressed them at the 
assemblies they will be interested and presumably will listen in- 
telligently.” We submitted informative and factual material in 
response to this request as it is our function to supply factual data 
with regard to the foreign trade of the United States. Nowhere 
in any of this material was there any statement, direct or implied, 
to the effect that “we believe that imported goods are better than 


» 


our 

Upon receipt of a copy of the syllabus on May 19, apparently 
after it had been distributed, we noticed the statement on the 
cover “Prepared * * * with the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic I immediately called the atten- 
tion of the committee to our disagreement with the statement 
alluded to and received a reply from Mr. John F. Budd, chairman 
of the High School Coordinating Committee, as follows: 

“What we really meant to infer was that some people think 
imported goods are better than our own.” 

The Assistant Secretary of Commerce has replied to a letter 
criticizing the contents of the syllabus, and especially the state- 
ment quoted from F. I. A. Eble, managing director of the Made 
In America Club, Inc., as follows: 

“Of course, we do not agree with the statement quoted above 
and no such statement was included in the material which was 
furnished by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.” 

This Bureau cannot and does not attempt to stimulate foreign 
competition with our domestic industries or trade. It lends its 

ce to the advancement of our domestic commerce and to 

this end it is constantly preparing and disseminating factual in- 
formation on our internal business situation. 

ALEXANDER V. Dye, Director. 


Very truly yours, 

In my opinion, the Department of Commerce is doing a 
wonderful work in aiding our farmers, fruit growers, and 
manufacturers in the disposition of their surplus goods and 
products, and are in a position to do a much greater work if 
the Congress would supply them with the necessary funds 
whereby they could broaden their fields of usefulness. 

I stated on the floor a few days ago that, in my opinion, 
the Department of Agriculture and Department of State 
could also be useful to our people in this respect if moneys 
were appropriated giving them the necessary personnel. I 
again warn the Congress in the event we do not do this, and 
the proper and beneficial agreements made with foreign coun- 
tries, of course, all should be made with a view of protecting 
our people, we will continue to have large surpluses and 
conditions insofar as that basic class of our people, the 
farmers, are concerned, will remain in that lethargic state 
as they have for the past 6 or 8 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I just wanted to correct this wrong impression 
that may have been gained by some of the membership rela- 
tive to the role played by this useful and necessary branch 
of our Government, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and add my approval to teaching our youth of 
that fundamental course that must eventually be followed 
by our Government if we are to ever again reach that period 
in which we can point with pride that conditions are normal. 


The State Department, Under the Direction of Sec- 
retary Hull, Has Become the War Department of 
the United States Precisely as It Became the War 
Department Prior to the Entry of the United 
States in the World War Under the Late Secre- 


tary Lansing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, the State Department, un- 
der the direction of Secretary Hull, while professing to be 
working for peace, has, in fact, become the War Department 
of the United States, precisely as was the case under the 
Wilson administration in the days prior to the entry of the 
United States in the World War. 

The American people in the days preceding 1917 were led 
to believe that the State Department administered by the 
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late Secretary Lansing was working to keep our country out 
of war, when in reality Mr. Lansing was designedly moving 
steadily in the direction of war, as is confirmed by his own 
admission in his autobiography. 

Secretary Hull today, while preaching a doctrine of peace, 
is in reality designedly moving toward the involvement of 
this country in the next war in Europe. 

The only policy that can now keep the United States out 
of war in Europe is a policy of strict neutrality. It is strict 
neutrality that kept our country out of European wars for 
150 years prior to 1917. It was departure from this policy 
that brought us into the World War in 1917. That the 
United States was not neutral is substantiated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt by official documents subsequently brought 
to light. Several European countries ringed with fire during 
the World War, by pursuing a policy of strict neutrality, kept 
out of war. 

Secretary Hull’s record and his public addresses reveal him 
as opposing at every turn and in every possible way a policy 
of neutrality for this country. His latest assault upon this 
policy occurred only a few days ago in an address delivered 
in Tennessee. 

With the craft of a Machiavelli, he represented American 
neutrality as “isolation,” which he described as a “fruitful 
source of insecurity” and as a “bitter illusion,” harmful and 
dangerous to the Nation. 

This is a perfidious doctrine. Neutrality is not isolation 
except from war. Neutrality has been the one beneficent 
source of security from war for many nations for many cen- 
turies, and it was the sure source of security from war for 
our own country so long as our country adhered to it. 

Secretary Hull has made a dead letter of our neutrality 
statute. His policy has been in flagrant violation of both its 
letter and its spirit. Yet in his Tennessee address he called 
for “world order based on law,” which his own record belies. 
Our neutrality act requires that upon the outbreak of war 
it will “be unlawful to export arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war from any place in the United States * * * 
to any port of” the belligerent states. Secretary Hull, in 
the case of the Sino-Japanese war, has refused to enforce 
this mandate. Arms, ammunition, and implements of war, 
including airplane parts, aggregating more than $10,000,000 
have been exported from the United States to China and 
Japan during the last 10 months, according to the State 
Department’s own records. 

Secretary Hull publicly deplores air bombing of women, 
children, and other noncombatants, and calls upon the 
world to desist from such practices. He utters these senti- 
ments while acquiescing, in violation of law, in shipments 
of bombing implements to the warring nations of China 
and Japan. 

Secretary Hull’s foreign policy is the antithesis of real 
neutrality in another important particular. While denying 
entangling foreign alliances, he enunciates a policy which he 
calis “parallel action,” which comes to the same result. Ac- 
cording to dispatches from London, the Hull policy of 
“parallel action” in relation to Great Britain means that in 
the event of war the British and American Navies will act 
together. This is offensive secret diplomacy at its worst. 

Such “parallel action” is wholly opposed to American 
traditions, to American interests, and to American neutrality. 
Its certain consequence is to bring the United States into the 
next war in Europe. 

One of the major forces now moving the world toward 
world war is economic collapse and general impoverishment; 
and here, too, Secretary Hull must share the blame with 
President Roosevelt. Mr. Hull on the one hand preaches the 
doctrine of increased and freer international trade as a pre- 
ventive of war, and on the other hand stanchly supports all 
of the unsound economic policies of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration that are bringing prostration and ruin to the United 
States, and in the long run ruin to the whole world and war. 
A bankrupt America will have no influence in foreign affairs. 
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Theodore A. Peyser 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
Or 


HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1938 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. THEODORE A. 
Pryser, late a Representative from the State of New York 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, one of the finest features 
of service in this House is the opportunity it affords for its 
friendships and acquaintances. The character of the people 
of our country is reflected in the men they have chosen to 
represent them here in this legislative body of the Nation. 

The entire life of THEODORE A. PEYSER was one devoted to the 
welfare and service of his fellow men. At no time did he allow 
his personal interest to supersede his broad human interest. 

Mr. Peyser was zealously devoted to the interest of the 
people in his district. He was zealous in behalf of his 
State, and his sense of loyalty to the National Government 
was deep-seated. He gave much of his time and attention 
to measures before Congress that directly affected the de- 
velopment and welfare of his section of our State. He never 
wavered in his efforts to advance these measures. 

We who knew him can with profit cherish his memory 
as a true and kind friend, as a useful and faithful colleague, 
and as a worthy servant of this Republic. 


Agricultural Situation in Mississippi, 1932-37 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALL DOXEY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION, 
DIVISION OF INFORMATION 


Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 

remarks in the Recor, I include the following statement: 
I. COMPARISON OF DATA 

Farm cash income in Mississippi, which was $68,931,000 in 
1932, totaled $177,810,000 in 1937 after having risen to a peak of 
$191,230,000 in 1936. It increased 158 percent from 1932 to 1937. 
Of the 1936 income, $7,163,000 was in Government payments to 
farmers. Such payments amounted to $10,467,000 in 1937. Indi- 
cations are for an income in 1938 considerably lower than in 1937. 


FARM CASH INCOME, PRICES, AND PURCHASING POWER 


For the United States as a whole, farm cash income during the 
years 1932-37 has been as follows: 


. Farm cash income 


e Preliminary. 


i Because farm income statistics collected and maintained by the 
Department of Agriculture are being revised, various figures for Mis- 
sissippi given in this pamphlet are not always strictly comparable. 
The 1936 and 1937 figures are on a calendar-year basis, as are all 
figures on livestock and livestock products, while crop figures for 
years before 1936 are for the most part on a crop-year basis. 
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Cash farm income for the United States as a whole increased in 
1937 for the fifth consecutive year and exceeded 1936 income by 
8 percent. Pronounced gains in the early months of 1937 largely 
accounted for the increase. In the closing months of 1937, after 
the harvesting of the biggest crops in the history of the United 
States cash income began to drop off more than seasonally, and 
fell below the 1936 level. 

Farm income was nearly twice as large in 1937 as in 1932, but 
it was considerably below the 1929 figure of $10,479,000,000, the 
largest income on record. 

From 1929 to 1932 both farm income and prices paid by farmers 
declined sharply, but farm income declined more. Consequently 
in 1932 farmers were able to purchase only about 57 ‘cent 
as many goods and services as in 1929. From 1932 to 1937 
both farm income and prices paid by farmers increased, but farm 
income made the greater advance. As a result, in 1937 farmers 
Tas able to buy about as much of the things they needed as in 


United States farm prices generally increased 86 percent in 1937, 
as compared with 1932, rising early in 1937 to double their 1932 
level, At the low point in March 1933 they were 55 percent of pre- 
war. In January 1937 they reached their post-depression peak at 
131 percent of pre-war. 

Although the prices of things farmers buy rose considerably dur- 
ing the 1932-37 period, the exchange value per unit of farm prod- 
ucts increased from an average of 61 percent of the pre-war level 
in 1932 to 93 percent of that level for the year 1937. At the de- 
pression low in February 1933 the unit-exchange value of farm 
products was just half of what it had been before the war. At 
the post-depression peak in January 1937, when farm prices 
were at their highest, the exchange value was 101 percent of 
pre-war, 

For the county as a whole the decline in farm real-estate values 
came to an end in the year ending March 1933 after con- 
tinuing unbroken for more than a decade. In that year farm 
real estate was worth about 73 percent of its pre-war value. In 
the year ending March 1937, the fourth consecutive year of 
increase, it rose to 85 percent of pre-war. The improved farm 
real-estate situation in the country as a whole since 1933 is also 
reflected in the sharp decrease in forced farm sales and the 
noticeable upturn in voluntary sales. Forced sales throu fore- 
closure and other causes declined from 54.1 per thousand 
the year ending March 1933 to 22.4 per thousand for the year 
ending March 1937. Voluntary sales and trades of farms dur- 
Tur Aha Mme DRS REED AGE DAR: SRI RE IO FS ee 
thousand. 


MISSISSIPPI'S PART IN THE NATIONAL GAIN 


The extent of change in the economic situation of Mississippi 
farmers during the 1932-37 period is indicated by the greatly 
increased income from the leading farm commodities produced 
in the State. 

Cash income from cotton (seed and lint) rose from $46,237,000 
in 1932 to $124,969,000 in 1937, an increase of $78,732,000, or 170 
percent. The 1937 figure includes no Government payments. 

Mississippi’s corn-hog farmers also received a substantially in- 
creased income in 1937 as compared with 1932. Their income 
rose from $2,316,000 for the earlier year to $7,714,000 in the later 
year. This was an income gain of $5,398,000, or 233 percent. 

Dairy producers saw their income rise by more than $5,000,000, 
Income from milk advanced from $7,024,000 in 1932 to $12,110,000 
in 1937, an increase of 72 percent. 

Cash income from other farm commodities of Mississippi also 
showed encouraging upturns from 1932 to 1937. Income from 
eggs increased $1,032,000, or 88 percent; that from , $507,000, 
or 355 percent; and that from chickens, $317,000, or 35 percent. 

Price changes from 1932 to 1936 in the leading farm commod- 
ities in the State, which brought about a considerable share of 
the increased income above, are shown below: 


TABLE 1.—Average prices received by Mississippi farmers for com- 
modities listed in 1932 and in 1936 


Commodity Unit 1932 1936 

$0. 54 81.02 

33 61 

038 13 

12. 19 35. 78 

Hundred weight 3. 85 7. 50 

Hundredweight 2.35 3.70 

Hundredweight 3.45 5.20 

Pound. BA 14 30 
Pound. w. 11 149 

ten «122 +21 

Busbel. 72 1.40 

Bushel... -53 -98 

S -033 +05 


FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES UP 


Along with rising farm income, Mississippi farm real-estate values 
have. mounted and taxes have declined. In this State the decline 
in value of farm real estate per acre, which began more than a dec- 
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ade ago, reached its -war low in the year ending March 1933, 
when it stood at 73 percent of the 1912-14 average. From this low 
the estimated value per acre rose to 97 percent for the year ending 
March 1937. Mississippi farmers as a whole, therefore, found their 
real estate worth about 33 percent more early in 1937 than in the 
first quarter of 1933. 

Fewer Mississippi farmers were forced into sales or transfers of 
their lands and more were able to make voluntary transactions. 
The number of forced farm sales per thousand farms declined from 
116.3 for the year ending March 1983 to 51.2 for that ending March 
1937. Voluntary trades and sales during the same period increased 


torney represen: 
from the 5,917 e e in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. 
2 . ppl during period they declined from a total of 45 


In 1933 taxes on Mississippi farm real estate reached what was 
ly their all-time peak in relation to value, when they stood 
at $3.01 per $100 of value. By 1936 they were $282 per 6100. 
Pigures for 1937 are not yet available. 
FARM WAGE RATES HIGHER 


Wage earners on Mississippi farms, as well as landlords and 
tenants, found their income increasing. On April 1, 1933, the 
average monthly farm rate per person with board was $8.75. Four 
years later it was $13.75, having advanced 57 percent above the 
1933 level. 

Il. AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS THE BASIS 

The production-adjustment programs of the A. A. A, with other 

recovery measures, were the basis for the marked agricultural 
from 1933 to 1937. 

Under these programs, 316,623 crop-adjustment contracts from 
Mississippi farmers were accepted by the A. A, A. Of these con- 
tracts 314,231 were cotton contracts, 604 corn-hog, and 1,768 cane 


sirup. 

Under the terms of these contracts, Mississippi farmers shifted 
many acres from the production of soil-depleting cash crops, in 
which price-depressing surpluses existed, to production of other 

which were soil 


programs, 
` med with good use of the land as well as with 
adjusting production to effective demand. It was ized from 
the start that relieving a on of the farm land from the soil- 
exhausting burden of surplus-crop production offered a chance to 
put this land to soil-conserving uses which farm specialists for 
Many years had been advocating. 

Adjustment contracts included provisions encouraging beneficial 
uses for acreage taken out of surplus crops. The cotton contract 
for 1934-35 specified use of the rented acres for soil-improving 
crops, 1 crops, food for consumption by the 
producer on his farm, feed crops for production of livestock 
or livestock products for consumption or use by the producer on 
his farm, or fallowing, or such other uses as may be permitted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture or his authorized agent. Food and 
feed crops for home use were authorized on rented acres in the 
South, because it was recognized that the standard of farm living 
in that region, which contains half of the farm population of the 


country, might thereby be improved. The tobacco contracts car- 
ried similar ons. 
In the 1934 crop the first in which adjustment p 


year rograms 
were in full operation, the Nation’s farmers agreed to shift their 
production on nearly 36,000,000 acres, or one-ninth of all the 
cultivated land in the country. Farmers in Mississippi shifted 
more than 1,471,000 acres from corn and cotton. Of the 36,000,000 
shifted acres in the United States, about one-third was put in 
pasture or meadow crops, and one-third into emergency forage 
crops, and crops that supplied food and feed for home use. The 
remaining one-third was fallowed to conserve moisture and con- 
trol weeds, planted to farm woodlots, or left idle. The acreage 
left idle was very small. 

Adjustment measures were undertaken only after cotton, to- 
bacco, wheat, and corn-hog producers had indicated their approval 
by means of democratic referenda. 

Mississippi farmers evidenced their cooperation in the early 
A. A. A. adjustment programs by their votes in three referenda 
on these and related measures. the first 2 weeks of 
October 1934, corn-hog producers were asked whether they favored 
an adjustment program for 1935. In this referendum all but 5 
of the cooperating producers voted for a program. In the Bank- 
head referendum conducted on December 14, 1934, to decide upon 
the application of the Bankhead act to the 1935-36 crop year, 
211,719 votes were cast in this State, of which 205,219, or 96.9 per- 
cent, were in favor of continuing the act. The last referendum in 
Mississippi under the early adjustment programs was that con- 
ducted on October 26, 1935, in which corn-hog producers were 
asked whether they favored a 1936 corn-hog program. Official re- 
turns indicated that 309 votes were cast for a program and 3 against. 

The result of these A. A. A. programs and of the droughts of 
1934 and 1936 was to reduce price-depressing surpluses of most 
major farm commodities to approximately normal carry-over levels. 


Carry-over of major farm commodities 


Commodity Date and unit 
2 Aug. 1, 1.000 bales (478-pound bales) - 
West. July 1. million busbels 
-------| Oct, 1, million busheis 
Tobacco . Million pounds 
pe ER Aug. I, million pounds 5 
Hogs on farms. -| Jan. 1 (of following year) L, 000 head 


4 World carry-over of American cotton. 
3 Crop 7 flue-cured tobacco, July June: Maryland tobacco, beginning Jan. 1 
* wing production; all other types, October-September, farm sales weight, 


Under the adjustment programs through December 31, 1937, 
rental-benefit, price-adjustment, and pool and option payments 
to Mississippi cotton growers totaled $49,028,667.08. Rental- 
benefit payments to producers of other commodities were corn- 
hogs $134,420.74, and sugarcane $104,168.74 


III. THE SOIL-CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Because the national economic emergency of 1932-33 was due 
largely to burdensome surpluses of farm commodities, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933 had emphasized production con- 
trol as a means of restoring farm purchasing power and thereby 
relieving the emergency. By 1936, farm purchasing power based 
on cash income from marketings was about 40 percent greater than- 
for 1932, Because of the adjustment programs and two severe 
droughts, surpluses had been considerably reduced. This lessen- 
ing of the emergency and the e Court’s decision in the 
Hoosac Mills case on January 6, 1936, which invalidated the A. A. A. 
production-control programs, paved the way for a long-time soil- 
conservation program, This program was based on the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, approved February 29, 1936, 
= emphasized soil conservation rather than production adjust- 
ment. 

THE 1936 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


About 4,000,000 farmers in all parts of the Nation, members of 
about 2,700 county conservation associations, participated in the 
1986 agricultural conservation program. Under this program, two 
types of payments were offered to farmers for positive perform- 
ance in and improving their farm land. Soil-conserv- 
ing payments were made for acreage from soil-depleting 
to 5 aree. a esd ewes RE payments were 
made for seedings sofl- ding crops and for approved 
soll-building practices. ee 

Sixty-six percent, or about 286,179,000 acres, of the total crop- 
land in the United States was covered by applications for payments 
under the 1936 program. 

About 31,444,000 acres were diverted from soil-depleting crops 

either as a direct result of the program or because drought had 
destroyed established acreages of soil-depleting crops. Of this di- 
verted acreage, about 68.3 percent was diverted from general crops, 
30 percent from cotton, 1.2 percent from tobacco, and 0.4 percent 
from peanuts. 
Soil-building practices were carried out on about 53,000,000 acres. 
Legumes and legume mixtures, permanent pasture, green-manure, 
and cover crops were newly seeded on 43,963,000 acres. Fertilizer 
and lime applications were made to 3,247,000 acres. Terracing, con- 
tour furrowing, summer fallow, and other mechanical 
erosion controls and miscellaneous soil-building practices were put 
into effect on 5,604,000 acres, 

Payments for soil-conserving and soil. ving practices under 
the 1936 program totaled $376,097,826, of which $23,171,053 went 
for county expenses. 

In Mississippi about 224,000 farmers, organized into 82 county 
associations, participated in the 1936 program. Of the total Mis- 
sissippi cropland, about 79 percent, or 6,088,000 acres, was covered 
by applications for payments. ‘The acreage diverted from soil- 
depleting crops (966,155 from cotton and 1,154 from other crops) 
totaled 967,309 acres. Soil-building practices were put into effect 
on about 1,712,000 acres, as follows: New seedings of legumes and 
legume mixtures, perennial grasses for pasture, and green-manure 
crops, 1,676,699 acres; lime applications, 5,337 acres; forest tree 
plantings, 1,583 acres; terracing, 26,648 acres. 

For their positive soil and soil-building performances 
in this connection, Mississippi farmers participating in the 1936 

received $11,407,116 in conservation payments, including 
county association expenses. 


IV. THE A. A. A. OF 1938 


It became clearly evident in late 1937 that measures for evening out 
violent fiuctuations in supplies and prices of farm products and in 
the incomes and buying power of farmers were necessary in addition 
to the soil-conserving measures of the 1936 and 1937 programs. 

Production of most important farm crops in 1937 was the great- 
est in the history of the country. As these crops were 
and marketed, prices declined. 

In January 1937 farm prices were at their post-depression peak 
of 31 percent above the pre-war level. The per-unit exchange 
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value of farm products generally was slightly above that of pre- 
war days, the ratio of prices received to prices paid standing at 
101 percent of the August 1909-July 1914 average. Surpluses of 
most basic commodities had largely disappeared. 

As crop reports in the spring and summer began to reveal the 
prospects for record-breaking crops, however, farm prices began to 
Tall. In April they were 130 percent of pre-war. By June they 
had declined to 124 percent of that level, and by September to 
118 percent. In December they stood at 104 percent. 

The December crop report revealed the total 1937 farm output 
as the largest on record. Production of grains, meat animals, 
poultry products, and tobacco was less than it had been in some 
interim years, but production of fruits, vegetables, truck crops, 
cotton, and poultry products topped all former figures. As these 
large crops moved to market, prices dropped rapidly. By Febru- 
ary 1938 they were only 97 percent of pre-war, having declined 
26 percent from their January 1937 level. The unit exchange 
value of farm products had declined by nearly one-fourth in little 
over a year’s time. Y 

Trend of prices of Mississippi’s leading farm products under 
these circumstances is shown below: 


"TABLE 2.—Average prices received by Mississi 
modities listed on dates speci, 


jarmers for com- 
ed 


Commodity Unit 2 Rg F cro 0 
$0. 61 
-50 
. 078 
8 19. 00 
Hundredweicht 6.60 
Hundredweight__. $ 4.00 
Hundredweight... 40 5. 60 
32 29 
128 141 
248 15⁰ 
1.40 1.00 
90 -80 
„051 047 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, approved by the 
President on February 16, strengthens and continues the agri- 
cultural-conservation programs, which are open to participation 
by all farmers in the United States. 

In addition, it supplements these programs with measures for 
helping farmers to stabilize their production, marketing, prices, 
and income. It provides assistance for producing farm commod- 
ities in quantities adequate to meet all requirements of domestic 
consumption and desirable exports and to establish and maintain 
larger reserve supplies than have ordinarily been maintained in 
past years. It includes loans to make it possible for farmers to 
carry over from good years the surplus supplies for use in bad 
years. Finally, it provides mechanisms which are designed to 
enable farmers to regulate the movement of farm crops to market 
and to prevent dumping excessive supplies on overloaded markets 
to cause price collapse and severe drops in farmers’ incomes. 


The Fiscal Year 1939 Will Witness Three New 
Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 


AN ARTICLE BY FRANK R. KENT 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following article by Mr. 
Frank R. Kent. The statements and facts presented therein 
cannot be controverted and are accurate. As a result of the 
spending-lending bill, the fiscal year 1939 will witness three 
new records: 

First. There will be the largest deficit in the country’s 
history. è 

Second. There will be the largest expenditure of money in 
the history of the country. 

Third. By June 30, 1939, the national debt will be greater 
than ever before in its history. 

WASHINGTON, June 6.—In the last few years demagoguery in this 
country has reached the stage where every effort to halt the 
dangerous and useless waste of public funds is met by the out- 


rageous charge of indifference to the starving and freezing of the 
distressed unemployed. 
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There is no sense in being indirect or mealymouthed about 
these things and, humiliating as it is to record, this discreditable 
and unworthy method of meeting opposition originated with the 
President of the United States. Its repetition all down the New 
Deal line has been White House inspired. It has been—and is— 
one of the great political weapons of the administration. Its 
efficacy is about equal to its falseness. 

More than anything else it has kept down congressional opposi- 
tion to these vast ted and unrestricted expenditures. 
More than anything else it is' responsible for the passage in the 
Senate last week of the new spending-lending bill, in the sound- 
ness of which, it is accurate to say, not ten of the eighty-odd 
Senators who voted for it believe. Fear of being put on the 
spot as “more concerned about property rights than human 
rights” (one of Mr. Roosevelt's earliest and most-favored phrases, 
coined for him by the ingenious Mr. Thomas Corcoran, who came 
to Washington from Wall Street) has kept in line for New Deal 
policies a whole lot of weak-kneed statesmen who know a lot 
better in their heads and distrust the whole Roosevelt program in 
their hearts. 

It is this fear that last week made Senators disregard the some- 
what startling facts cited to them about this new spending pro- 
gram and induced so many of them to go on record as favoring 
a renewal of a recovery policy in the success of which they have 
not the slightest faith. Now that the President, after employ- 
ment of the full White House weight, has gotten through this bill, 
defeating every effort to restrict him as to expenditure and killing 
the amendment to take relief money out of politics, perhaps it 
will be possible to get some sober consideration of what the new 
program really means so far as money is concerned. The figures 
were presented by Senator Byrn and others late at night in the 
Senate session. They got little or no attention, but they should 
have had a lot, because they are pretty grim. 

For example, this isn't, as the administration has proclaimed, 
a two and a half billion dollar bill—it’s a five and a half billion 
dollar bill. The details are as follows: 

For relief, until February 28, 1939—$1,714,905,000. 

For relief, from February 28, 1939, to July 1, 1939—$859,000,000. 

For expansion of credit, $1,500,000,000. 

For public works, $1,500,000,000. And it must not be over- 
looked, as Mr. Byrn pointed out, that this $5,500,000,000 is pyra- 
mided on the regular Budget, making a total authorized disburse- 
ment for spending and lending in the fiscal year of 1939 of 12% 
billion dollars.. By a large margin this is the greatest peacetime 
expenditure on record. It means that the deficit next year will 
exceed five billion, which will beat all records for deficits, exceed- 
ing by nearly a billion the next largest deficit, which was in 1936, 
when most of the soldiers’ bonus was paid, 

To the extent that the estimated revenue from taxes 
in 1939 is not realized, this five-billion deficit will be increased. 
It may be much larger. In any event, it means that on July 1, 
1939, the direct debt of the United States will reach a new peak 
of forty-three billion which, with five and one-half billion of guar- 
anteed obligations issued by Government corporations, will make 
a total debt of forty-eight billion, as compared to twenty- 
one billion on March 1, 1933. So, if the spending-lending pro- 
gram is pursued aS now planned, three peacetime records will 
be established next year—first, there will be the largest expendi- 
ture of money in the history of this Nation; second, there will 
be the largest deficit in its history; third, the debt will be greater 
than ever before in its history. And each of these records will 
have been achieved in pursuit of a policy which has already 
been tried and failed. The situation thus created has not here- 
tofore existed in the United States. Its menace to the national 
safety is obvious. No one has dwelt more strongly upon the 
danger of doing exactly what is being done than the man now 
responsible for doing it—to wit, Mr. Roosevelt, which, perhaps, 
does not make sense, but is nonetheless true. 


Fifth Anniversary of C. C. C. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


ADDRESS OF CAPT. JEAN K. STACY AT THE FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF C. C. C., OBSERVED SUNDAY AT CAMP 8-120, 
WATERVILLE, PA. 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech made 
by Captain Stacy, of the C. C. G.: 

Six years ago, through no fault of their own, literally thousands 
of young boys were roaming from place to place in this great 
country of ours searching for work. They had ready hands 
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and yearning hearts, not only to help themselves but the folks 


at home. With distant hopes that lured them on and on they 
wandered aimlessly, but hoping that some light might come to 
dispel the darkness and sordid present they were existing. 
Picture again that multitude of weary, wandering, human beings 
with an equally large multitude who had lost hope and had not 
even the heart to try—or to wander. Broken in spirit, they 
hopelessly lay their heads away and prayed to see a better day. 
Thanks be to God, a better day came. 

Hundreds of years ago a multitude followed a man—time came 
to eat. No food, no money, and it-can't-be-done policy on the 
part of the disciples. Jesus said, “They need not depart, give ye 
them to eat.” Andrew, Simon, Peter's brother, saith unto him, 
“There is a lad here which hath five barley loaves and two small 
fishes; but what are they among so many?” 

The boy with the loaves and fishes held in his hands the 
means of feeding the 5,000. Picture this boy when age had 
whitened his hair, looking back on life, what a beautiful thought 
it was for him to reflect on that day. What satisfaction when 
he thought to himself, “I held the five loaves and fishes.” 

When this multitude of young men had almost come to the 
end of this road of despair a man entered the scene of our 
national life—a man with a vision, a man with that very un- 
common quality called common sense, a man with the milk of 
human kindness in his heart—a man that saw in those boys 
the potential power to feed the multitude and to develop and 
protect. our forests, parks, fields, and streams. That man was 
our beloved President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Five years ago the C. C. C. boys entered the camps with 
enthusiasm, hearts happy that they had something to do, and 
willing hands to do it. On this fifth anniversary let us take 
stock in a sweeping way just what the C. C. C. has done. What 
does your 5-year record show? 

1. You have helped the folks at home who, in turn, are justly 
proud of you. 3 

2. When adversity hit any section of this Nation in the form of 
floods, droughts, earthquakes, fires, or whatever the trouble might 
be, the C. C. C. boys were there and acquitted themselves like 
men. 

8. The value of your work in reforestation, road building, soil 
erosion, and like enterprises, for its good to this and future gen- 
erations can scarcely be estimated. 

4. You have proved beyond a shadow of doubt that practical 
education by our Nation does most surely pay. 

5. The C. C. C. has sent or obtained work for thousands who are 
how out in the world, a credit to themselves, an asset to society, 
and good citizens of our Nation. 

6. You have benefited physically and spiritually. 

7. You have learned to trust our Nation in a trying time and 
to be 100 percent American. 

8. Lou have taken heart, you have grown in self-respect; you 
have gained confidence; you have left the world better than you 
found it. 

The time will come to every C. C. C. boy when his memory of his 
O. C. C. days will be beautiful. Think what pleasant memories 
Simon the Cyrenean must have had when his mind turned to 
the day when he bore the cross of the Savior. He carried the 
burden to the end of the trail. Perspiration fell from his brow; 
but the memory of something completed, something worth while 
done, was his. What silent pride the C. C. C. boy must have 
when he leaves camp with the “well done” and “Godspeed” from 
his associates. 

On the fifth anniversary resolve to do your tasks daily, cheer- 
fully, with a smile and a song in your hearts from day to day, 
so that when you lay your heads to rest at night you can say, 
“I have done the best I could.” 

To be sure, there will be headaches and ups and downs. If you 
can help the situation, do it. If you can’t, remember the poem: 


“It’s easy enough to be pleasant 
When life goes by like a song, 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 
And it’s sure to come on with years, 
But the smile that is worth 
The praise of the earth 
Is the smile that shines through tears.” 


LIVE EACH DAY 


“This little strip of light twixt night and night 
Let me keep bright today! 
And no shadow tomorrow, 
Nor sorrow from the dead yesterday 
Gainsay my happiness today. 
And if tomorrow shall be sad 
Or never come at all, I've had at least today.” 
KEEP UP YOUR SPIRIT 
“I am hurt,’ Sir Andrew Barton said, 
‘I am hurt, but I am not slain, 
I'll lie me down and bleed awhile, 
And then III rise and fight again.“ 
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BE PATRIOTIC—PATRIOTISM DEMANDS THAT WE BE LOYAL TO OUR COUNTRY 

Loyal to its origin, its ideals, its destiny. 

I was reading some days ago the story of a mother in the South 
who was blind. She was a widow with only one child, a son who 
was a graduate of West Point. When the World War came on, he 
felt that he must remain at home to care for his mother, She, 
on her part, not knowing her financial straits, feared that her 
son might be a slacker. In a providential way, arrangements 
were made to take care of this dear blind mother and the son 
was left free to go to France. When he rushed into her room 
and threw his arms around her and kissed her, telling her that 
he was going to war, she lea to her feet. Tears rushed out 
of blind eyes and she cried: “Now for the first time since I became 
blind, I rebel, O God, now I rebel that my blind eyes cannot look 
into the face of my boy who is true to his name and blood.” 
That is the spirit that should be in every American heart. That 
is the spirit which patriotism demands of all—loyalty to one’s 
mame and blood, 

In conclusion on this fifth anniversary of the C. C. C., you have 
won the admiration and praise of this entire Nation. You have 
proved worthy of the trust the President had in you. 

The United States is the grandest country in the world. The 
citizenship of which you boys are a part make it so. Today we 
know that the flags of many other countries are being hauled 
down and in some instances dragged in the dirt, but I know with 
grateful hearts you join me in saying: 


“Long may the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph wave, 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


Last Days of Congress Dominated by Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 : 


AN ARTICLE BY ARTHUR KROCK IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article by 
Mr. Arthur Krock, of the New York Times. Mr. Krock is a 
sincere Democrat, representing a great Democratic news- 
paper. It is conceded that he is one of the best-informed 
correspondents in Washington. His estimate of the Wash- 
ington situation is always accurate and worth careful study. 


Last Days OF CONGRESS DOMINATED BY POLITICS—WITH “PURGE” as 
GOAD, FINAL LEGISLATION IS VIEWED AS BEING SHAPED TO ADD TO 
THE POWER OF THE EXECUTIVE—Sway OVER ELECTIONS SOUGHT 

{By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, June 11—The session of Congress is coming to a 
close in a political atmosphere more intense than at any time dur- 
ing the New Deal. Although the business slump persists, although 
representatives of industry, labor, and government are all 
for and pledging cooperation to end it, politics is fully established 
as the test of everything now being done in Washington. Which 
means that such cooperation is, for the time being, impossible: 

The administration is p frankly to “purge” from the 
next Congress every independent Democrat it can, and especially 
every Democrat who actively opposed the 1937 Supreme Court en- 
largement measure. Here and there—as in Missourl—State politi- 
cal combinations have made it impossible to deny renomination to 
an independent Democrat. But wherever an opportunity is seén 
by the White House elimination committee, although against the 
judgment of National Chairman Farley, the attempt is to be made. 
An example of where Mr. Farley and the committee agree that the 
“purge” must be tried is Maryland, where Senator Typincs is 
standing for renomination. An example of where Mr. Farley op- 
poses and the committee demands the attempt is Georgia, where 
Senator GEORGE is a candidate to succeed himself, 

Congress, with the exception of a few measures, is playing poli- 
tics with the legislation it hopes to whip finally into shape by the 
middle of next week. Most of the Democratic Senators are yielding 
to the President on every call for new power, having in mind their 
State situations and the mood of the White House to punish 
independence. A smaller percentage of the House Democracy is 
behaving similarly, the occasional show of resistance there being 
surprising when it is remembered that every House seat is to be 
filled in November, while only one-third of the Senate membership 


must face the polls, 
OTHER HANDS IN GAME 


The Republican minority is playing politics also, thundering 
much in the index but sliding to safety on such measures as 
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the pump-priming bill. Supporting that legislation among Senate 
Members of the minority were CAPPER, Davis, GIBSON, and LODGE; 
and it was announced for Senators Nre and Frazier that, if present, 
they also would have voted affirmatively. 

Entering into the spirit of the Capital, certain industrial elements 
are playing politics, too. They attempted for days to enforce upon 
the South in 7 years the same wage scale to be imposed on north- 
ern industrial areas which are more than a generation ahead eco- 
nomically, the result of the War between the States and other 
causes. This effort did not arise from a welfare spirit in behalf of 
sweated labor so much as from a wish to gain an unfair advantage 
over competing southern industries. 

Politics, too, animated the drafting by Congress of the O'Mahoney 
Set ones, to investigate monopolies and concentrations of wealth 

As originally written, this resolution included the 
Tresor er ana Labor Departments on the mixed commission of in- 
quiry. In committee Senator KN managed to strike off both, and 
substitute Commerce, and to reserve to Congress how the money 
for the investigation was to be spent by the executive agencies 
represented. He was trying to prevent General Counsel Oliphant 
of the Treasury and others from turning the inquiry into a Wall 
Street devil hunt, trying to assure that British Royal Commission 
Procedure would be used as a model instead of the Pujo “money 

melodrama of past years. 
YIELDING TO PRESIDENT 


But administration politicians went quickly to work and Con- 
gress took off the brakes. Both Labor and Treasury were restored, 
and, of the inquiry fund of $500,000, four-fifths was put in the 
President’s hands without restriction. If his favorite strategists 
now decide that the investigation should be dramatized for Novem- 
ber election ee aa urposes, and the President agrees, he will be able to 
provide all money necessary to put on a show. At the 
behest of the President, Congress even relieved him of the constitu- 
tional necessity of applying to the appropriating power, itself, for 
funds. 

Only the constructive report of the House-Senate conferees on 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority stood apart from the political 
shambles of the week. The conferees, dominated by Representatives 
Lea and WapswortH, worked out a most interesting, nonpolitical 
advance in commission government, for the details of which there 
is no room here, and closely limited the President’s powers to re- 
move members of the Authority. 

All the rest happened in a week that marked the failure of the 
White House “elimination committee” to defeat Senator GILLETTE 
for renomination by the Democrats of Iowa because he had opposed 
the Supreme Court bill. The general belief, when the news from 
Iowa arrived Tuesday morning, was that the set-back would put 
moderation in the hearts of administration politicians and vertebrae 
im the backbones of Democratic Senators. But the contrary was 
the case, at least te y. The President determined personally 
to speak in States like Kentucky, where, in Senator BARKLEY, he 
has a — candidate in a Democratic primary. Mr. Farley was 
directed to join the “purge” of Senator Tres, and pretend to 
join that of Senator GORE, and he did both things. 


POLITICAL PROSPECTS 


The President apparently was heeding those counselors who told 
him that Mr. GILLETTE would have been defeated if Mr. Roosevelt 
had openly, instead of privately, opposed him. This indication of 
greater aggression on the President’s part frightened many Sena- 
tors, even some who will not run again for 2 or 4 years. Instead of 
being ordered to cease and disband, the “elimination committee” 
ze the President's public blessing when he defended Works tropeo 

Hopkins’ intervention in the Iowa 


friendly committee to investigate T. V. A., and congressional inde- 
pendence again checked, the President will feel he has done very 
well at this session. Politically very well, that is; for nothing has 
been done to promote recovery, either by legislation or by a show 
of administrative spirit to “let the cattle put on fat,” as Mr. Garner 
recommended. 

REMEDY AT POLLS 


With only a few days remaining, the railroads have been left to 


since the courts have completely sustained the legality of its one- 
are working havoc with industries. An in- 
capital and freeze in- 


sessions A 
Bein carga is simple, Peg ny it must wait. If the American peo- 
ple ‘elect to Congress in November enough legislators who have 
shown independence, and enough who promise to show it, the 
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William P. Connery, Jr. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon, Wriuram P, CON- 

NERY, Jr., late a Representative from the State of Massachusetts 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, may I at this time pay my 
humble tribute to our late beloved colleague, WILLIAM P, 
Connery, Jr. 

Mr. Connery’s record in Congress was just as meritorious 
as was his record during the World War. He served in each 
capacity with unswerving devotion, with the finest ideals any 
man could possess. 

To have known him was to admire him, and I am confident 
he had the admiration of his colleagues in Congress. His 
passing has left a very sad memory. 


Robert P. Hill 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 


HON. GOMER SMITH 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ROBERT P. HILL, 
late a Representative from the State of Oklahoma 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, it is to me a 
solemn privilege to pay reverent tribute to the memory of 
the late lamented Hon, Rosert P. Hitt. He was stricken 
down in the midst of his work, almost literally a victim of 
his work because of his zeal and devotion to his duties, I 
take particular pride in the fact the people of his congres- 
sional district saw fit to entrust me with the task of com- 
pleting his term and carrying on his unfinished work. 

Few men in the history of this great Nation of ours have 
had the distinct privilege of serving in the House of Rep- 
resentatives from two States. Such was the honor of my 
friend and predecessor. 

When he came to Congress the first time from Illinois, 
being at that time the first Democrat ever so honored by 
that congressional district, he was a young man. When he 
again trod the Halls of Congress, 20 years later, by virtue 
of new confidence shown him by new friends in a new 
State, he had lost the zest of youth but had gained in the 
rich lessons of life. There are many men in Congress today 
who knew and served with him on both occasions. 

To these men we can turn for the real key to his char- 
acter, for all who thus were privileged to know and asso- 
ciate with him through a lifetime of public service first 
testify to his honesty, his courage, and his friendly spirit. 
“Judge,” as he was so well and affectionately known in 
Oklahoma, was a kindly man who had time and patience 
for everyone. No better beloved man was ever elevated to 
public office in Oklahoma, 

His public service was not confined to his two terms in 
the work of Congress. He moved to Oklahoma, after his 
term from Illinois expired because he had become inter- 
ested in Indian problems. Being a lawyer, he found the 
new State to his liking and he never got around to return- 
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ing to his native State. As the years passed, he made new 
friends and started a new life in a new State that was to 
lead him again to the peaks of success. 

His first public trust in Oklahoma was a position as 
assistant county attorney. Afterward he was appointed to 
fill an unexpired term as a district judge in Oklahoma 
County and the best evidence of his fitness for that post 
is the fact he was reelected without difficulty for a full 
term. 

It was while serving this term on the district bench that 
his friends prevailed upon him to seek another term in Con- 
gress. He was scarcely known in a general way to the 
voters outside of his own county, but he campaigned vig- 
orously and soon his friendly smile and kindly nature were 
well known all over the district. His victory then became a 
matter of course. 

His public career also includes some service in the State 
Legislature of Illinois prior to the time he first came to 
Congress. 

There are many of us who are honored and privileged to 
serve in Congress from a single district in a single State. 
Truly, a man who can claim the honor bestowed upon Judge 
Hm richly deserves the praise and high esteem of his 
fellows. 

It is with reverence that I come to pay my small tribute to 
his memory. I knew him in both public and private life. 
I think I can say no more than to say I valued-more than 
words permit me to say his friendship and association with 
me. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, when the House of Repre- 
sentatives a little while ago passed H. R. 10127 I tried to 
secure a yea-and-nay vote of record in order that the public 
may know the overwhelming sentiment in behalf of this bill. 

As you will recall, the bill provides for a system of unem- 
ployment insurance to meet the peculiar needs indigenous to 
railroad industry, and in doing so avoids many of those 
intricacies and complexities of existing State plans, railroad 
employees and émployers being at the present time included 
in the unemployment-insurance acts of the various States. 
The passage of H. R. 10127 is but further evidence of the 
wisdom of Congress in recognizing that the peculiar problems 
of railroading, especially as concerns management and labor, 
require separate treatment on a national basis from that 
accorded industry in general. 

The inclusion of the railroad industry under the various 
State unemployment-insurance acts and under the Social 
Security Act resulted in many inequities and inequalities. 
Since such a large percentage of railroad workers perform 
their services in more than one State, that is to say in inter- 
state commerce, they find it extremely difficult to adjust 
satisfactorily their rights under the somewhat varied State 
plans, Under the provisions of H. R. 10127 satisfactory ad- 
justments to both employer and employee can be readily 
achieved, and the application of a system of unemployment 
insurance will be equal and uniform everywhere in the coun- 
try in its effects and benefits. From the viewpoint of both 
employee and employer it can be safely predicted that this 
bill cannot have anything but almost universal approval. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that I am happy 
to have had a part in proposing and passing this just and 
fine measure. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY MATTAPAN COUNCIL, NO. 1538, 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution 
recently adopted by Mattapan Council, No. 1538, of the 
Knights of Columbus of the jurisdiction of Massachusetts: 


To whom it may concern: 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted by Mattapan 
Council, No. 1538, of the Knights of Columbus, in cooperation 
with and at the request of Mattapan Post of the American Legion. 
We acknowledge a deep feeling of gratitude to Past Commander 
Cohen, who provided us with the evidence which prompted our 
action. To Commander Michael J. Patts we extend an assurance 
of the continued cooperation of Mattapan Council, Knights of 
Columbus, with the Americanism program of the American Legion. 

Whereas there are prevalent in our United States protagonists 
of the dictatorships of nazi-ism, fascism, and communism, a group 
of whom have formed an organization known as the German- 
American Bund, whose aim and object is to breed the Nazi philos- 
ophy of race hatred, discord, and enmity; and 

Whereas such pagan philosophy does violence to the Fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of man, and the fundamental principles 
of Americanism; and 

Whereas every official utterance and publication of the German- 
American Bund has seen fit to challenge the ideals and loyalty of 
patriotic Americans and to debase the sacred principles of our 
American democracy: Be it therefore 

Resolved by Mattapan Council, No. 1538, of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus of the jurisdiction of Massachusetts at a regular meeting on 
the 26th day of May 1938, That we condemn, without reservation, 
the German-American Bund, its branches, its affiliates, its publica- 
tions, in attempting to inculcate among the citizens of this country 
the doctrines of strife and hatred which are contrary to all the prin- 
ciples of liberty-loving Americanism and which doctrines, if per- 
mitted to creep into our system of government, will bring to the 
Western Hemisphere the same chaos and ruin which now prevail 
over the European Continent under the pagan philosophies of the 
dictatorships of nazi-ism, fascism, and communism; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the State Council of the Knights of Columbus 
foster among the local councils of this jurisdiction cooperation with 
all veteran and patriotic organizations in a positive program of pro- 
Americanism and patriotism; “that our Government, under God, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

WILLIAM J. HASSAN, 


Grand Knight. 


Un-American activities committee: Thomas McCarthy, chair- 
man; Michael J. Patts. 


Veterans’ Hospital, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, several days 
ago, on June 8, I addressed the House concerning the need 
for increased facilities at the veterans’ hospital in Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. 

At this time I wish to supplement my remarks by request- 
ing unanimous consent to extend in the Record a resolution 
adopted by the Allied Veterans’ Committee outlining the 
conditions at the Jefferson Barracks Facility of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 
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The Allied Veterans’ Committee, representing the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the United Spanish 
War Veterans, the Disabled American Veterans, and the 
Jewish War Veterans, and formed for the purpose of secur- 
ing proportionate hospital facilities for veterans of eastern 
Missouri and southern Illinois, notes the following: 


Veterans’ Administration Hospital No. 92, Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 
services the area of eastern Missouri, 58 counties, and southern 
Illinois, 49 counties. In this area are approximately 153,000 
veterans. 

In the United States as a whole, there is provided an average of 
1 bed per each 80 of veteran population. 

The present capacity at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., is 386 beds, 
and when present alterations are completed this will be increased 
to 514 beds. No other increase in beds is indicated for the next 
10 years. 

Therefore it is obvious there has been gross discrimination in 
the health facilities offered to veterans of eastern Missouri and 
southern Illinois, in that the ratio of beds to veterans is less than 
one-third of the national average, which has resulted as follows: 

Veterans’ Administration Hospital No. 92 is on the status of 
emergency hospitals only. As such, hospitalization is accorded 
only to veterans so dangerously ill or seriously injured as to meet 
requirements of emergency cases. 

In the past veterans requiring hospitalization to the number of 
80 to 100 per month have been sent to other hospitals—Wadsworth, 
Kans., Excelsior Springs, Mo—or placed on the waiting list. For 
some months past these hospitals have been crowded to capacity, 
have been forced to create a waiting list, and therefore deny hos- 
pitalization to veterans residing in the area of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital No. 92. Even when patients have been received 
from this area, a delay of 8 to 10 days has intervened before trans- 
portation has reached the veteran, 

The condition as cited above has caused undue physical and 
mental hardship and suffering to patients denied admission, has 
resulted in increased malignancy in many cases, and possibly death 
in some. 

This is unfair not only to the patients and their families, but 
unfair to eastern Missouri, to southern Illinois, and tọ the coun- 
ties and cities located in same, in that State, county, and city 
must provide the hospitalization legally due the veteran by the 
Federal hospitals: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Allied Veterans’ Committee, in the name of 
the various veteran groups and in the name of the States of 
Missouri and Illinois, and all affected local posts or camps, ask 
and demand that Veterans’ Administration Hospital No. 92 be 
increased immediately to a minimum of 1,000 beds and other 

utility facilities; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Allied Veterans’ Committee ask the hon- 
orable Senators from Missouri and Illinois and all Representa- 
tives therefrom, to demand such increase from the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs and from the Veterans’ Administration, and 
if such increase is not assured immediately that the honorable 
Senators and Representatives introduce and push legislation to 
provide funds for such increase, as an emergency measure effec- 
tive at once; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Allied Veterans’ Committee further instruct 
the Secretary to release the information and facts as enumerated 
above to Senators and Congressmen from Missouri and Illinois, 
to the national and department headquarters of the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the United Spanish War 
Veterans, Disabled American Veterans, and Jewish War Veterans, 
to veteran organizations residing in the area covered by the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital No. 92, Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 
to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., and to the press of eastern Missouri and 
southern Tilinois. 

The above or similar resolution has been approved and 
endorsed by various bodies and officials of the veterans’ 
groups. Have your organization pass a similar resolution. 
Release it to your local press and send to Senators and Con- 
gressmen. 


The Congress of the United States is Deliberately 
Unjust to the American Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, no darker page of injustice 
has ever been written by this country than that containing 
our legislation in behalf of the American Indians. The 
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dictates of humanity might well justify us in proclaiming 
our bitter objection to the unjustifiable taking of Ethiopia 
by Italy; the subjugation of China by Japan; the brute 
power of Germany that overran Austria in a single day. 
But before we express ourselyes as to the grave misdeeds 
of foreign countries, let us look at ourselves and see if our 
hands are clean. Does our treatment of the American In- 
dians stop us from making any complaint against any 
country? In my opinion it clearly does, 

From time immemorial the red man possessed America. 
That civilization, such as it was, was not new; it was not 
borrowed from anyone else, within the accurate proof of 
history; that civilization was old—dating back as far as the 
authentic records of any nation, and probably further than 
anything known today. It is enough to say, however, that 
when the Norsemen landed here in the year 1000, the Indians 
were in possession of that part then visited. They resisted 
the newcomers and many of them lay down their lives in 
the defense of their country. In this contest they were 
victorious and the invaders were driven out or slain upon 
Indian soil. For the next 500 years the Indians remained 
here unmolested, but it was their lot to meet the resistance 
that was to come with the hordes of our early English, 
Spanish, and French settlers of America. 

Their civilization met a higher one—at least, if not higher, 
one more modern with modern engines of war. In this second 
contest the Indians met defeat and from that moment to this 
the lot of the American Indian has been that of the van- 
quished living in the midst of his conquerors. 

We first traded the Indians out of as much of their domain 
as sharp bargaining would permit, and in a great many 
instances we dulled the natural intellect of the Indian with 
whisky before we were able to accomplish his peaceful sub- 
jugation. Manhattan in New York City was purchased from 
the Indians for what today would be equivalent to 32 gallons 
of whisky, and our procedure from that day to this has been 
very little more just. 

It was natural for the Indians to resist the appropriation 
of their lands by white settlers. They fought back in the only 
way they knew. They killed where they could kill, but 
though they destroyed thousands of innocent white people, 
there were more people to come—more and more, and finally 
these Indians resorted to agreements with the Colonies, and 
later the Government, in order to come to an understanding, 
but the treaties that were not broken by the Government are 
the exception that proves the rule to drive the Indians out of 
their lands by means, peaceful or otherwise. 

When this Government was formed in 1787 there were 
approximately 1,000,000 Indians in what is now the United 
States, but today, after a lapse of 150 years, there are 340,000. 
As soon as this Government was formed the Indians were put 
under the jurisdiction of the War Department and treated as 
prisoners of war, under which Department they remained 
until 1846, when they were put under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior and treated as prisoners of peace. 
We first herded them, or most of them, to a place which all 
Government minds believed they could be properly guarded 
and kept under observation—we sent them to Indian Terri- 
tory. Indians whose ancestors were buried at Boston, Key 
West, in the valleys of Virginia, the broad prairies of Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and all through the 
Central West; from far away Idaho, Utah, and the South- 
west were taken far from their homes to a different climate, 
different surroundings, and left in Indian Territory to survive 
or perish—and perish many of them did. But in this move- 
ment of the Indians to this territory the story of Acadia was 
enacted so many times that it became a common practice. 
We fooled the Indians by our cunning in every instance. We 
entered into treaties—we agreed to pay the Indians for their 
lands in Florida, in Minnesota, in Wisconsin, in Idaho, and in 
every section from whence the Indians came. We entered 


into solemn agreements, but this day nearly every one of those 
agreements rests in the archives of the United States Gov- 
ernment unfulfilled by the Government. In this short speech 
I cannot write a full history of our contemptible conduct 
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toward the Indians, but I, at least, can call attention to some 
of the glaring facts. 

We made the Indians wards of this Government; we said 
the Indians did not know enough to take care of themselves— 
we were certain of this, for we had already cheated them out 
of most of their property—so we decided to become the 
guardian of these defenseless Indians. The Indians did not 
ask to be made wards of this Government; we did not ask 
them—we simply made them wards and ourselves guardians. 
We promised again to feed them, show them the ways of 
civilization, and again solemnly promised to pay them what 
we still owed them for their lands. We are still their guard- 
ians—at least guardians of over 340,000 of them. They can- 
not sell, mortgage, or otherwise dispose of their own property 
without asking our approval. 

As time went on we failed to pay the Indians what we had 
promised to pay them in the treaties; the Indians wanted to 
sue the Government and collect their money, but the Indian 
had not reckoned with the protection which we threw around 
this Government. The Indians found they could not sue 
until the Government, through Congress, permitted them to 
sue. While the Indian was still a subjugated ward of this 
Government we forced him to attain his rights, if he could, 
the same as a free American citizen. We forgot all about 
our being his guardian and protector. 

In order to obtain their rights the Indians have for a hun- 
dred years been appearing before Congress to ask for a juris- 
dictional act from Congress to permit the Indians to do 
what? Merely to permit them to present their claims, under 
the treaties, to the Court of Claims to be heard. Remember, 
too, that nothing outside the letter of the authorization ever 
has or can be submitted to that court. If Congress fails to 
make the power broad enough, and Congress usually attends 
to that, the Indian finds himself in court, but unable to 
present evidence on his full claims. He has to go back to 
Congress, his guardian, and enlarge the scope of the inquiry, 
and finally when he does get into court and presents such a 
claim, as no power on earth can deny, Mr. Indian is met with 
a long list of charges which the Government, still his guard- 
ian, deducts from the amount found due the Indians. 

The Government, after several years of figuring—and, by 
the way, the average time consumed in one of these Indian 
audits is 442 years; trial is delayed and delayed until most 
of those who know anything about the Indian claim have 
died—the Government, still the guardian, finds items sub- 
stantially as follows which they deduct from the Indian 
claim: 

First. Charges for moving the Indians out of their own 
country. 

Second. Costs paid to agents of the Government and po- 
licemen to watch the Indians. 

Third. Cost of our education, which we promised to give 
the Indians free in most of the treaties. 

Fourth. Cost of hospitalization and medical care, which 
we promised him free in the treaties. 

Fifth. Costs of the Indian Bureau in paying the employees, 
agents, subagents, superintendents, boss farmers, boss car- 
penters, blacksmiths, stenographers, both here in Washing- 
ton and at the various agencies. This item now runs about 
$23.50 per Indian annually. 

Sixth. Costs of putting down uprisings charged to a tribe, 
although only a handful go on the warpath and the tribe 
remains peaceful. 

When one of these claims is finished the Indian is lucky 
if he is not in debt to the Government after his treaty claim 
has been wiped out. But that is not all. Even if the Indian 
can surmount all of these barriers and come out a winner 
in a suit that has been pending for 20 years, the amount of 
the recovery is not given to the Indians at all but deposited 
with the Treasurer of the United States, to the credit of the 
tribe, to be wasted in further Government supervision in 
paying commissioners, superintendents, agents, employees, 
policemen, and traveling propagandists to spread among the 
Indians the great beneficent benefits of the Indian Bureau 
system. If the Indians lose their case in the Court of 
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Claims, they are out; if they win in the Court of Claims, 
they are still out. Remember, too, this has all been done 
by the gracious and fatherly guardian of the American 
Indian—the Government of the United States. 

In the present Congress and in all of the sessions which I 
have attended it is practically impossible for an Indian tribe 
to get permission from Congress to even present their claims. 
Indian bills are never “must” bills with any administration, 
hence the Rules Committee in the past 4 years of my own 
observation, and for years previous, has never brought in a 
rule on an Indian bill. Most of the Indian bills are forced 
before the House on the Consent Calendar, and, under the 
rules of the House, one lone Member of a body of 435 can 
object to the bill and that ends the matter. While we are 
still his guardian and would be called to strict account if we 
were an individual instead of the Government, we rise up 
under our rules, and with willing Members from New York 
and Missouri, and who never saw an Indian in the Indian 
country, we say, “No, sir; we will not permit you to submit 
to any court your claims against your own guardian.” These 
conscientious Members, who thrive on protecting the Na- 
tion’s finances, such as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Tager] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN], 
stand as sentinels of old to guard and protect the Govern- 
ment, although both of them know that this Government is 
the guardian of a defenseless people. If these two gentle- 
men were not in Congress, two others would appear on the 
scene with their bright armor of a knight to do yeoman serv- 
ice to the Government which they love. I am not complain- 
ing of these men, but the system which permits such an 
unjust, such an unconscionable miscarriage of simple justice. 

It is interesting to note the argument of these. knights in 
the protection of their Government. They always say, in 
substance, “My God, gentlemen, if these Indians are per- 
mitted to present their claims to the Court of Claims, it will 
bankrupt the country.” Apparently they realize that these 
claims cannot be resisted once they get into court. - 

I desire to present the situation in regard to Indian claims 
and show just what danger there is in bankrupting the 
Government if we permit these claims to be filed for a 
hearing. 

Since the Court of Claims was created in 1855, 192 Indian 
cases have been brought before the court in which the total 
amount asked was $2,187,779,859.90. Of the 192 cases pre- 
sented to the court, 27 cases have been decided in favor of 
the Indians, and the total recovery has been $20,595,666.27. 
In other words, in a space of 83 years the total paid the 
Indians on their claims decided in court has been only a 
little over $20,000,000 or about one-third of the cost of a 
first-class battleship. These facts are available to anyone. 
The gentleman from New York and the gentleman from 
Missouri must be familiar with these facts, for I inserted 
them in full on the hearings of H. R. 8360 in 1936. Yet 
both gentlemen are still willing to say that, if we permit the 
Indians to sue, they will bankrupt the Government. Both 
voted for more battleships which will not be used in time of 
war, but will be hidden away as they were in the World War. 

The amount recovered by the Indians since 1918 has been 
one-third of 1 percent of the amount asked. The average 
time consumed in the trial of an Indian case is 4 years and 
11 months. The shortest case was 6% months and the 
longest 9 years and 11 months. That. time does not include 
the time taken up by the Accounting Department. The 
average time consumed by the Accounting Department is 
3 years. Some cases have been in the Accounting Depart- 
ment for 8 years and 11 months. Add this time to the court 
time and you can determine that the average Indian case 
will last long enough to see all the witnesses dead and many 
of the judges who began hearings on the case. 

For the benefit of the objectors to Indian legislation, let 
me hasten to assure them that while in 83 years the Indians 
have recovered only a little over $20,000,000, the Indians 
did not actually get this money. It was deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Indian 
tribes, and later consumed in the upkeep of the Indian 
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Bureau and the many altruistic things to be done for the 
Indians. 

Here are some of the pending jurisdictional acts which 
Congress refuses to pass: 

First. The Fort Berthold Indians, in which they ask that 
$400,000 deducted by the court as an offset, be paid to them. 
In a prior suit where the Indians were paid for certain lands 
west of the Missouri River, the Court of Claims allowed cer- 
tain payments of $400,000 paid the Indians for certain lands 
on the east side of the Missouri River, to be deducted in this 
suit. In this prior suit based upon a treaty, the treaty itself 
Says that the Indians reserve and do not give up any other 
claims, The payments made for lands on the east side of the 
river had nothing whatever to do with the lands on the west 
side, and yet this consideration was deducted from final 
settlement in an entirely different case. 

In justice there is no argument whatever against the posi- 
tion of the Indians and that the $400,000 is due them. But 
Congress, through the system of rules I have stated, refuses 
to even grant the Indians permission to submit their case 
to the Court of Claims. 

Second. The Wahpeton-Sisseton case shows a similar dis- 
regard by Congress of the justice due the Indians. In this 
case the Government purchased 16,650,000 acres of land from 
the Sioux, agreeing to pay for it and to deposit the money 
to the credit of the Indians and pay annual interest on the 
purchase price over a period of 50 years. This was paid and 
at the end of the period the Indians demanded the purchase 
price. But the Government said, “We do not owe you any- 
thing, because in the treaty we inserted a clause that says 
that when we have paid you the interest, the principal is 
Settled also.” Remember, now: the guardian of the Indians, 
the Government, slipped that clause in there and no Indian 
ever knew it until the end of the 50 years, or the conclu- 
sion of the payment period. No guardian in a court of law 
could take such an unconscionable advantage of his ward, 
yet this is the attitude of the Government, and to this date 
the Congress refuses to permit the Indians to present their 
claim. 

Third. The Turtle Mountain Indian Jurisdictional Act 
is another instance of abject injustice which Congress re- 
fuses to rectify, because of the Rules of the House and the 
positive delight some Members take in taking advantage of 
those rules. The following is a statement made by UsHER 
L. Burpicx on S. 95, included in the report on that measure: 

From time immemorial the Chippewa Indians occupied an area 
of land located in the northern part of North Dakota comprising 
approximately 10,000,000 acres of land. Their right by occupancy 
of this area was never disputed by the white people, but many 
times disputed by their Indian enemies, but they were always 
able to protect their own homes. 

An Executive order was issued by the President of the United 
States on December 21, 1882 which opened up this area for white 
settlement, and the Indians were not compensated for the land 
nor were they consulted. The matter stood in accordance with 
this order until June 8, 1884 when another Executive order was 
issued still limiting the area of land to which they were entiticd 
and they were confined on the small reservation where their 
descendants still live. 

In 1902 an agreement was entered into between the Govern- 
ment and a few of the leaders of some of the bands of Chip- 
pewas whereby the Indians finally agreed to accept $1,000,000 for 
the 10,000,000, acres taken away from them. This agreement 
was ratified by Congress on April 21, 1904. 

The bill now before this provides that the entire 
matter be submitted to the Court of Claims for the purpose of 
finding out the facts and presenting those facts to Congress. 
There is no attempt in this bill to authorize the Court of Claims 
to enter any judgment, but merely to find the facts and have 
those fac’s submitted to Congress. 

The legal and moral grounds upon which the Indians want to 
submit facts are as follows: 

1, Over 20 years had elapsed from the time the Government arbi- 
trarily took possession of their land until any settlement whatever 
was attempted, so that if the Indians did, in fact, agree to the 
contract, which all did not, it would be no more than might be 
expected by Indians who had seen their claim held up for 20 years, 
and no doubt some of them thought it would be better to take 
something than nothing. 

2. All of the bands did not enter into the agreement, and par- 
ticularly the band of Chief Little Shell, who absolutely refused to 
enter into the deal, and his was the most powerful band of the 

as. 
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3. That the payment of $1,000,000 for 10,000,000 acres of land 
shows upon its face that the transaction was unconscionable. At 
the same period of time the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. was in 
possession of millions and millions of acres of land given to them 
by the Government, and at the time this settlement was made at 
10 cents an acre with the Indians these Northern Pacific lands 
within the same State and of a similar character were selling from 
$1.25 to $20 an acre. ‘ 

Inasmuch as all that is asked for by the Indians in this bill is to 
have the facts found by the Court of Claims and presented to 
Congress for such action as they deem, in their wisdom, appropriate, 
just, and equitable, it would seem to me, therefore, that there 
should be no Member of Congress from any section of the United 
States who would oppose this bill. 


Fourth. The jurisdictional act for the California Indians 
is another case of gross miscarriage of justice. This juris- 
dictional act was passed in 1928, and the attorney general 
of the State of California was authorized to bring suit. The 
suit was filed but is still pending, and the Indians have not 
yet had their day in court. Many of the Indians wanted 
to employ counsel of their own and speed up the proceed- 
ings, and bills have been and are now pending before Con- 
gress to enlarge the scope of this inquiry to embrace all 
Indians, and not merely treaty Indians, and to let the In- 
dians have their own attorneys. But no such act can be 
passed, The Senate of the United States passed such a bill, 
but it was blocked in the House by the same methods I haye 
exposed here. 

Ten years have gone by now in this case handled by the 
attorney general of California, and still up to this minute 
nothing has been done except the filing of the petitions and 
amendments. This fact alone shows that the attorney gen- 
eral of California should not represent these Indians. For 
one, I do not see how he could properly represent the In- 
dians in any event. He either as attorney general of Cal- 
ifornia or as a special Attorney General of the United 
States, must of necessity protect his client, the State of 
California and the United States; at the same time can he 
do justice to the Indians whose claims must necessarily 
conflict with the interests of the State of California and 
the United States? In this situation the guardian, the 
United States, not only picks its own attorney but also picks 
the attorney for the Indians, so the Indians will get a square 
deal. I submit that you cannot beat this arrangement for 
outright deception. If the Indians want an attorney of 
their own, let them have such an attorney. If we are afraid 
some attorney will steal as much from the Indians as we, as 
a Government, have already stolen, limit the fees of these 
attorneys, but let the litigation proceed and let substantial 
justice be done. But, no, sir; no such amendments can be 
obtained, because there is always one man handy to enter 
his objection. 

I could give case after case of injustice, but the record 
would be too long. I will finish my remarks on this subject 
by saying that in the 4 years I have been a Member of 
Congress no Indian jurisdictional act has been presented 
which should not have been passed. Allow the Indians to 
come into court and present their claims—allow them to 
inquire into the way this Government has handled their 
business. They have this right against their own involun- 
tary guardian. When we, as their guardian, refuse to let 
the Indians inquire into our own conduct toward them, 
we are committing a high-handed breach of good faith 
toward them. 

This Congress should immediately pass one act that 
would let any Indian tribe in the United States present its 
claims founded upon justice, morality, and just dealing of 
a guardian toward its ward. Settle these cases and pay 
the money to the Indians and not eat it up by sustaining 
an autocratic bureau which dominates the very lives of 
340,000 people. I am familiar with all of these claims and 
I am willing to state that $200,000,000 would settle them all 
justly and fairly. Pay the Indians their money and set 
them free to become, as they want to become, free Ameri- 
can citizens with all the rights and privileges that we as 
white citizens enjoy today. Before the American Indian 
entirely disappears, let us do justice, though it may be 
belated justice, and show our good faith toward the first 
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Americans of this Nation. What would $200,000,000 amount 
to? Cut out two battleships, two cruisers and their guns 
and we shall have the amount ready in cash. The wars in 
Europe and Asia now demonstrate that a battleship in time 
of war is about as useful in self defense as a goatee on the 
Statue of Liberty. With a few dollars’ worth of explosives 
any ship can be blown up from the air with comparative 
ease and safety. But we are still building battleships and 
our appropriations for this purpose are too huge to be 
figured, but the same Members who vote these appropria- 
tions say “My God, gentlemen, if you let these Indians come 
into court they will bankrupt the Nation.” 


Pilgrimage to Tenth Annual Convention of Chris- 
tian Endeavor to be held at Melbourne, Australia, 
starts from Portland, Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor is one of the largest organizations in the 
world. 

I have been interested in this fine organization for many 
years, yet have been much surprised to learn from its presi- 
dent, Daniel Poling, D. D., LL. D., that there are not only 
between four and five million active members in the 80,000 
unions but also 20,000,000 alumni. 

The announcement of the Tenth World’s Christian En- 
deavor Convention at Melbourne, Australia, will prove of 
great interest to very many people, both young and old. 

The pilgrimage to Australia will start from Portland, 
Maine, Sunday, June 19, this year, and is due to arrive in 
Melbourne Sunday, July 31, 1938. 

Mr. Arthur Charles Jackson, LL. D., president of the In- 
ternational Longfellow Society, a well-known and greatly 
loved resident of Portland, Maine, will be one of the lead- 
ers of this significant activity. 

In this connection the enclosed letters to Dr. Jackson from 
the founder of the Christian Endeavor Society, Dr. Francis 
E. Clark, and also from Mrs. Clark and Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
are significant and timely: 


a SOCIETY oF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
Mr. ARTHUR CHARLES JACKSO: 
President, The 6 Longfellow Society, 
Boz 44, Portland, Maine. 
Dear Mr. Jackson: I feel honored that you should desire to have 
me as one of the honorary presidents of the International Long- 
fellow Society. I spent 7 very happy years in Portland, the city 
which Longfellow loved and which he immortalized in his poems, 
— I am e interested in the important movement to 
irthplace for future generations. The site of this old 
8 aad the 8 which it will arouse will be an inspira- 
tion to many young people in all the future years to live a worthy 
poem if they cannot write one. 
Faithfully yours, 
Francis E. CLARE. 
THE Wortp’s CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR UNION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 25, 1938. 
My Dear Mr. Jackson: Mrs. Poling and I are happy to be asso- 
ciated as honorary presidents with the International Longfellow 
Society. We have long been in sympathy with the purpose of this 
organization and feel greatly honored by our election. 
I hope to be in Portland the latter part of this week, and perhaps 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing you personally at that time. 
With every good wish for the continuing success of the Long- 
fellow Society. 
Very sincerely, 
DANIEL A. POLING. 
NEWTON, Mass, 
Dear Mr. Jackson: Thank you for giving me the opportunity 
to add my tribute to the many that you will receive for your 
Longfellow Day celebration. 
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Because I have always loved Longfellow’s poems, and have 
learned many of them, and still treasure them in my heart, I am 
glad to be with you in spirit as you celebrate his day. I have 
beautiful, happy memories of the dear old days when we lived 
in Portland, and often when I passed the Longfellow statue I 
liked to smile at him, and sometimes wave him a greeting. I 
am going to quote for you as my message some of his own words 
which express my own fi as I think of Portland, which is 
still dearer to me than any other city. 


Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
s © . * * A s 
Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 
And the trees that o’ershadow each well-known street 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 


Wishing you a very happy celebration, and with affectionate 
greetings to any who may perhaps remember me. 


Sincerely yours, 
HARRIET A. CLARK, 
(Mrs. Francis E.) 
Thank you for your thought of a possible memorial to Mr. Clark 
in Portland. I wish it might come to pass. 


Mr. Speaker, it is timely during the closing days of this 
Seventy-fifth Congress to pause and dedicate these few 
fleeting moments to the desire of all mankind for peace, and 
I am honored to have in the First District of Maine the 
headquarters of the International Longfellow Society, so ably 
represented by Dr. Jackson. Two powerful forces for peace, 
such as the Christian Endeavor Society and the Interna- 
tional Longfellow Society, should cooperate and in this 
connection I include in my remarks the following: 


“A MESSAGE TO ALL NATIONS 


And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘Peace’, 
The noblest motive is the public good.” 


The International Longfellow Society urgently invites the 
4,000,000 Christian Endeavorers, through their 80,000 unions, 
and all other organizations who believe in peace on earth 
and goodwill, instead of war, desolation, and death, to be- 
come honorary members of the society without fees or dues 
of any kind. 

One hundred presidents of colleges and governors of 
States, and more than 1,000 woman’s clubs are now members. 


WILLISTON CHURCH, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, March 15, 1937. 
Dr. ARTHUR CHARLES JACKSON, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Dear Dr. Jackson: Christian Endeavorers throughout the world 
should be highly honored to become honorary members of the 
International Longfellow Society. I have never yet met a youth 
who did not adore Longfellow’s poetry. 

Cordially yours, 
FRANKLIN P. COLE, 
Minister. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to quote from Dr. Jack- 
son a splendid offering on that greatest teacher of good will 
and peace the world has ever known. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


There was a man who was born in an obscure village, the child 
of a peasant woman. He grew up in another obscure village. 
He worked in a carpenter shop until He was 30 and then for 3 
years was an itinerant preacher. He never owned a home. He 
never had a family. He never went to college. He never put foot 
inside a great city. He never traveled 200 miles from the place 
where He was born. He never did one of the things that usually 
accompany greatness. He had no credentials but Himself. 

While still a young man, the tide of public opinion turned 
against Him. His friends ran away. One of them denied Him. 
He was turned over to his enemies. He went through the mockery 
of a trial. He was nailed upon a cross between two thieves. 
While He was dying, His executioners gambled for the only piece 
of property He had on earth, and that was His coat. When 
He was dead, He was taken down and laid in a borrowed grave 
through the pity of a friend. 

Nineteen wide centuries have come and gone, and today He 
is the centerpiece of the human race and leader of its progress. 


NS 
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I am far within the mark when I say, that all the armies that 
ever marched, and all the navies that ever were built, and all the 
parliaments that ever sat, and all the kings that ever reigned, 
put together, have not affected the life of man upon this earth 
as powerfully as has this Jesus of Nazareth. 

During all the intervening centuries no more beneficent 
influence or nobler personality has ever walked this earth 
than the poet Longfellow. In immortal verse he unerringly 
pointed the Christian way of escape from the world’s present 
alarm and apprehension, in one of the noblest peace poems 
ever written—The Arsenal at Springfield. 


The Position of America in the World of War- 
Threatening Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HIRAM W. JOHNSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 13 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS, OF ILLINOIS, 
JUNE 6, 1938 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I ask leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a speech delivered by the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] over the radio, from 
station WMAL, on Monday evening, June 6, 1938, on the 
subject The Position of America in the World of War- 
Threatening Nations. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Where stands our United States, in the day of world peril of 
international war? 

We reply, behold how sublime creation has fixed on each border 
of our earth partition, the widened ocean of Atlantic and Pacific. 
From this we catch the decree issued to our people. It is gurgled 
in the lappings of the tides and thundered from the billows. 
These announce to the foreign nations of earth your conflicts 
may approach our shores but “thus far and no farther do you 
come.” Nor into distant dispute shall we go. Heaven's order 
and world hopes, both command that the United States neither 
enter strife beyond the limits of foreign water barriers nor allow 
foreign conflict to trespass over ours. We stand for peace to the 
world and world justice to ourselves. To attain these ends we 
construct our national defense in completeness. We shout our 
defiance to foes meditating assault on us. Yet at the same time 
we issue forth to the world people, our foods, our finance. We 
tender all our whole power to build a new order of harmony of 
nations and humanity to mankind. For these ends our statesmen 
strive, our people presevere. Fate cries Amen.“ 


AMERICA HAS KEPT FAITH 


Fellow citizens, we call upon you to behold how we have kept 
the faith pledged at the birth of our Nation. Under the christen- 
ing by George Washington we are baptized to the creed of “friend- 
ships to all; enmity to none.” As Lincoln of sacred time engraved, 
“charity to all; malice toward none.” We vow as the great Cardi- 
nal to the statesmen under the King that all “ends aimed at” to 
be “our country, our God, and all truth.” 

Here we recite to you events that prove us. Amid wars and 
desolations from wars, there came in Europe, the entrance of 
Ethiopia by Italy. That advance menaced England to the India 
zone and threatened her in the Asiatic sphere. The demands then 
came from Engiand that all nations place against Italy the prohi- 
bition forbidding the furnishing her with life’s needs, this order 
to be as punishment for aggression. We of the United States 
refused to enter this confusion and held our course of noninter- 
ference, From this policy of the United States we drew no enmi- 
ties; only friendly spirit now extended from each, Italy and 

We denounce lawless invasion. We condemn aggression. 
But we will not make war, when persuasion and counsel of friend- 
ship can assure peace and preserve all. 

At this point we recall that Germany bemoaned the action of 
Italy. Now, when we refiect on Germany’s later course with 
Austria we see the humor in Metternich, the elder statesman, 
saying that at dismemberment of Poland Maria Theresa wept but 
took her share just the same, 

THE ISSUE OF JAPAN AND CHINA 


On us broke the devastating encounter between Japan and China. 
European nations by their interests were entered on behalf of the 
contestants. Our United States spoke our policy—proclaiming in 
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this dread deed—we are free to be just to each. We as a nation 
serve none with uses for war. By this neutral and impartial course 
we endured in patience the injury exploding on our people, with 
destruction of American lives and property. Within self-control 
we held firm under the spirit of America. We now are in 
calm possession of ourselves. By this conquest of self we earned 
confidences and faith from all Asia. Honor as tribute is endowed 
to the United States from all nations. We provide that “in valor 
the better part is discretion.” 


OUR RELATIONS WITH SPAIN 


We now confront the issue threatened by Russia against England 
and Germany, and the allies of Germany, Italy, and Japan. This 
on the accusation by Russia, that these nations are providing arms 
and reinforcements of armies in the conflict in Spain all in vio- 
lation of international law and existing treaties In this eruption 
in Spain there has arisen the question as to the rights of religion 
and the protection of the edifice and habitation of worship. 

This United States, as against all prejudice or persuasion, re- 
fuses to take sides as advocates of either combatant. We stand 
eater dogs to free worship and fair privilege in all rights each con- 
tend for. 

This America now is looked up to as the one possibile refuge of 
mediation in Spain; the one influence for peace and quiet. But 
we will not under pretense of neutrality order all our people to 
serve all other people with American engines of war for destruction 
of any people. 

This United States is, as its people, a people of prayer, a nation 
of just purposes. With no thought of assault on any, we con- 
tinue to sacrifice to assure peace by Christian intercession under 
God. We prove with Milton, “Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war.” We will sacrifice profit in trade for peace, 
but will not sacrifice our honor for profit in trade. 


INFLUENCE OF AMERICA—-TO REVIEW AND REVISE VERSAILLES 
PEACE TREATY 


At this hour we may rejoice in knowing the conceded influence 
of ourselves on nations who view our course of action. England 
calls on the United States to urge our policies upon the involved 
European nations. France asks that our policy, financial and 
netional, be proposed to Russia and Italy. It is demanded that 
our noninterference in personal conflict be the escape avenue 
through which we may quell the quarrels and initiate new brother- 
hood. To this we summon the nations who with us were thé 
makers of the Versailles Peace Treaty. We ask that these assemble 
in the United States, far from the war prejudices and sectional 
influences; that here we review and revise the peace treaty along 
lines of moderation and justice. The original treaty was written 
in hate and sealed in vengeance. This document as now decreed 
will continue as a breeder of wars, the destroyer of peace. 

We now see the late overhanging of war all melting, 
The clouds late lowering o’er our houses have separated. Hate 
and bitterness at last are yielding to call for new understanding 
guided by the supreme creed of the United States—equality an: 
liberty. 

Our Government now may assure our people that war upon the 
United States from foreign nations is no longer a threat, and 
has passed as a danger. War by the United States on any people 
is now unthinkable. Our America is in glorious possession of 
itself. Its people settled down to a calm confidence and to a 
sure course of patient endurance. We abandon no rights—we 
surrender no principles—we defy threats—we embrace cooperation, 


AMERICA KEPT HER BALANCE 


In the late flaming day when old nations, yielded to madness 
and screamed their excitement, rushing their people to arms— 
it was this, our new Nation—the composite of mingled population 
and contesting races, that stood forth as example and guide to 
tranquil security. In this achievement we were a mystery to the 
It was assumed that we would be unstable in emergency. 
We are a surprise to our own people—who have feared for our 
fate. 

Thus we fulfill the prophecy of Napoleon when saying, “New 
America grows in greatness as she profits by the blunders of the 
old nations.” š 

From this now endowed order before the world—through our 
influence—we fix for all future and to all nations, the standard 
of 50 new leadership advancing international justice for all 
people. 


THE NEW DAY OF AMERICA’S NEW LIGHT 


It is this which imparts a rising confidence within our Ameri- 
can citizens. This is now to be followed by immediate rebound 
of commerce and industry. In this United States will at once be 
the awakening of new undertakings. There is moving toward 
us in the present hour, the revival of all business and renewed 
prosperity. The terrors that sprung from fears of war and the 
unknown stified all movement of commerce and trade. This 
palsy now gives way to pulsing new action, of advancing reform 
and restored riches, to the happiness of our waiting American 
mankind. 

We now summon the world to salute America as the first Nation 
of earth, and to ever remember that we confide in the text of 
Phillip, spoken through Shakespeare in King John, we declare, 
that now that our political patriots are for home and victory, 
“Naught can make us regret—if America to itself do not forget.” 

In this—I bid you all—Godspeed and good night. 
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Swedish Tercentenary Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 13 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, OF CONNECTICUT, 
AT NEW BRITAIN, CONN., JUNE 12, 1938 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor an address delivered by my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. LONER- 
can], on Sunday, June 12, 1938, at New Britain, Conn., at a 


public meeting in honor of 8,000 citizens of Swedish extraction’ 


residing in New Britain. The address was delivered in con- 
nection with a program this year in Connecticut to celebrate 
the three hundredth anniversary of the first permanent set- 
tlement by the Swedish people in the Delaware Valley. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am honored by the invitation to be with you today. 

During my lifetime in Connecticut and my service in Con- 
gress, I have participated in events commemorating the history 
of the Swedish people in the United States, but I have never 
been so enthusiastic and inspired as I have this year in con- 
templation of our national program to celebrate the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the first permanent settlement by the 
Swedish people in the Delaware Valley. 

In Washington, the Congress has enacted laws and resolutions 
to provide for national recognition and participation in the ob- 
servance and the President has extended to the Government of 
Sweden an invitation to join with the Government and people 
of the United States in an appropriate program. This invitation 
has been accepted by the Swedish Government, and official Wash- 
ington is now making elaborate p tions to receive and honor 
Crown Prince Gustaf Adolphus of Sweden and Crown Princess 
Louise, the granddaughter of Queen Victoria of Great Britain, 
who will head a royal commission to attend the principal festiv- 
ities in the United States during the week of June 27. 

I understand, also, that under the leadership of Mrs. Elsie 
Nelson, secretary of the United States Swedish Societies, a fed- 
eration of 54 organizations in the metropolitan area in New 
York, contributions have been received for hospital work among 
the Swedish people as a gift to King Gustaf in honor of his 
eightieth birthday, which will be celebrated on June 16. Like- 
wise, there is widespread enthusiasm among the States in the ob- 
servance program, and Connecticut, like numerous other States, 
has set up a special commission to make the celebration effective 
here throughout the year. 

The reasons why the people of the United States are so en- 
thusiastic about the Swedish tercentenary program are obvious 
to those who have studied history, or who have come into per- 
sonal contact with the Swedish people of America and their de- 
scendants. They founded the first schools, the first churches, 
and the first law courts in the Delaware Valley, thus laying the 
foundation for civilization in that territory, from which was 
carved two States of our Union, Delaware and Pennsylvania. 
They furnished great leaders, scholars, agriculturalists, and states- 
men to the country, and from the time that John Morton cast 
the deciding vote for the Declaration of Independence and be- 
came one of its signers, they have honored and stood by these 
principles of democracy upon which that declaration was based. 
Their contributions to religion and to education have been out- 
standing. 

The many Swedish people who have distinguished themselves in 
America since its earliest colonization have been an inspiration 
to the youth of America, of whatever nationality or creed. To 
all of them the names of Johan Prince, first Governor of New 
Sweden in the United States, and of his assistant, Johan Classon 
Rising, who later became governor, and of Peter Hollandaer Ridder, 
who served both as pastor and governor, are associated with a 
feeling of great respect and honor that goes in close alliance with 
hero worship. 

Also there was John Hanson, a grandson of a member of first 
Swedish colony in the Delaware River Valley in 1638, who dis- 
tinguished himself as the first “President of the United States 
in Congress assembled“; that is, the first President under the 
Articles of Confederation. His life, more dramatic in its scope, 
moving in broader fields of endeavor and perhaps more richly 
rewarded, was the epitome of the stalwartness, courage, and 
vigor of the life of those who made up that little band of pio- 
neers from the shores of Sweden. America has benefited greatly 
by infusion into its life stream of other men and women from 
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that same shore. From Hanson to Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
the names of eminent personages of Swedish origin and descent 
have been placed high upon the honor roll of this Nation’s great. 

True to the Viking tradition, Swedish officers manned many of 
the ships, particularly those flying the flag of France, during the 
Revolution. History furnishes us with only a brief account of 
the naval operations of that period, but there is no doubt that 
they were essential and of great consequence to the successful 
culmination of the war. 

It was Sweden also, which, as a neutral nation, first recognized 
the independence of the United States. On April 3, 1783, that 
county signed a treaty of amity and commerce with the new 
nation, 

During the Revolutionary conflict General Washington had 
under his command many officers and men who were direct 
descendants of the Swedish people of Delaware. Many of these 
men rendered outstanding service as officers. 

During the Civil War, Capt. John Ericsson invented the Monitor, 
which did so much to turn the course of the war. Speaking of 
Captain Ericsson, the late President Woodrow Wilson, who wrote a 
memorial to him, said: 

“It is pleasant to think how the United States has been en- 
riched by the character and services of men of Swedish birth or 
extraction who have made this country their home and the 
object of their loyal service.” 

In Philadelphia on June 5, 1932, at the dedication of the John 
Ericsson room of the John Morton Memorial, John M. Morehead, 
American Minister to Sweden, reminded his audience that “more 
than one-quarter of the Swedish race lives in America, and 
Chicago and Minneapolis are, respectively, the third and fourth 
largest Swedish cities in the world.” 

Here in Connecticut we had in 1930, when the last census was 
taken, approximately 19,000 persons who were born in Sweden, and 
23,000 native-born citizens of the United States descended from 
Swedish parentage. 

Any recital of the contributions of the Swedes to the life of 
America must, of course, include the names of the intrepid war- 
riors, General Stolbrand and Rear Admiral Dahlgren, who cast 
their lot with the forces of the North for the preservation of the 
Union during the Civil War. In the World War the names of 
Swedish patriots were legion. Not in war alone, however, have the 
Swedes of the United States attained distinction, Their contri- 
bution to literature and arts in general has been great. The names 
of Jenny Lind, Nilsson, and, in our own day, of Greta 
Garbo and Marie Sundelius, of operatic fame, at once come to 
mind. In statecraft, too, they are to be found in positions of 
eminence. The great talents and genius of the Swedish people 
have been added to the complex social structure in America. In 
the East industry has had the advantage of their skill and me- 
chanical aptitude. In the West they have turned the lands into 
fertile and prosperous farms. Legislative halls, State and national, 
have rung with their glowing oratory in defense of these essential 
American principles to which each and all have given their 
allegiance. 

But for all these great attributes of the Swedish people, and their 
glorious achievements in America and throughout the world, I 
seem to have singled out a rather simple fact concerning them as 
the chief reason for my enthusiasm. It may be that I am a little 
sentimental because of my personal acquaintance with so many 
Swedish people in Connecticut, or it may be that I am just a 
little old-fashioned, but of the many contributions they have 
made to the United States I am most impressed by the fact that 
they gave us our first log cabins. As a lawyer, it may seem more 
important to me that they gave us our first jury system in 
America, but as an American it seems of more importance that they 
gave us the log cabin, which has played such a conspicuous part 
in American history. The record of their first log cabins in the 
Delaware Valley has done more to reach my heart and to tell me 
the whole story of the character of the Swedish people than any- 
thing else. These first log cabins have been definitely traced to 
the Swedes in the Delaware colony, where some of the same type 
are still found. From there they became commonly used through- 
out the United States; and from such a cabin came Abraham Lin- 
coln, and around it has been placed much of the glory and honor 
of being an American. Somehow the log cabin stands as a symbol 
of the warmth and friendship and loyalty and patriotism of a 
people. In these modern days, when the glitter of wealth and of 
power have led to the brink of economic and social chaos in many 
parts of the world, our thoughts turn back to the simple ways of 
life of our ancestors, and we may often wonder, whether, with all 
our necessary progress, we have achieved more genuine happiness, 
security, and contentment than those Americans of the log-cabin 
days. Their struggles were many and they faced unusual hard- 
ships, but they had character, devotion to principle and to God— 
characteristics which apparently are becoming more difficult to 
stimulate and to strengthen in these days of easier living, days 
during which the mad rush for wealth has led to depressions and 
unhappiness. 

From these good people and their habits and customs has 
come much of the conservative fundamentalist philosophy in 
Connecticut. We are a traditionally conservative people, but, 


because we are also widely industrialized and now have problems 
of treating with the masses as well as with individuals and small 
groups, we must yield to progressive measures to meet modern 
problems. Our old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, and 
other social security provisions, are but stepping stones to greater 
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of democracy. In their very nature they have always understood 
what freedom and liberty mean, and yet, at the same time, they 
liberty and freedom more as it applies to the indi- 
than to the regimented State. They recognize 
the vitalizing force that led the vikings in the early 
days, individually and in small groups, to set out on new 

explorations. 
When Charles Augustus Lindbergh set out to cross the Atlantic 
in an airplane, beset with many dangers and with no definite 
knowledge of weather conditions all the way across, he did it 
alone. The great moments of our lives are those moments when 
=; make decisions for ourselves. Unless we have that freedom 
and liberty of thought which is unrestrained we do not have 
individuals capable of thinking for themselves. Decay in the in- 
dividual’s thought and initiative, and a consequent drifting atti- 
tude with nee tn srg the organized government 
mtation. What this 


progress. 
days, and the log-cabin days, are gone, and that we have new 
to solve. We must recognize that individual liberty does 
not mean the liberty to impose upon our neighbors and to in- 


have a general idea what should be done, and most of us have 


of this period of trying there is a 
which may result in losing the whole pro- 

1 — abroad which may have yielded too 
to new philosophies may face the consequences later. 

t how can we avoid such mistakes at home, in America? 
is sure way, but at least there is a reasonable 

And that is to refresh our recollection time and again of 
guiding principles on which this country was founded. 

If we have a clear knowledge of these principles, which are 
essentially the principles of our democracy, and if we insist upon 
to those principles, we can have our needed changes 
sid our liberty and our freedom and individual 
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fear for the fate of our coun- 
Nation was our father’s small estate, 
Fidelity to the spirit and princi- 
les of our fathers will enable us to deliver ft enlarged, beau- 
ed, ennobled, to our children of the new century. Unwavering 
— m the absolute supremacy of the moral law, the clear 
perception that well-considered, thoroughly proren and jealously 
institutions are the chief security of liberty, and the 
unswerving goa to ideals, made the men of our early national 
life, and gave us our independence. The same faith and the 
same loyalty will preserve that independence and secure progres- 
sive liberty forever. I firmly believe that out of the clouds of 
unrest that now envelop the world, our country will emerge more 
ey than ever. All civilization looks to us for guidance, 
oe will not look in vain. From generation to generation 
people of other lands have been indoctrinated with the prin- 
ciples of the American family, and the wonder and beauty of it 
all has been that the infection has been so easy. 

In seeking remedies for our present abnormal! situation we must 
not destroy the initiative and the incentive which drive men and 
nations alike toward a higher level. In the United States merit 
is the measure of the man. Upon this fundamental concept we 
must carry on, The conscience of the individual and his love for 
freedom and self-improvement has inherently become the spirit of 
the American people, and that spirit has in turn become the 
measure of progressive civilization throughout the world. 

Beneath every rise and fall of this Nation wig is a divine law 
which is supreme. We occasionally permit it to disappear from 
view in our excitement to reach, like the infant child, for some- 
thing that glitters. The fall of wealth which we witnessed dur- 
ing the depression, our temporary disregard for human and 
spiritual values, and our apparent satisfaction to accept for many 
years a fictitious and superficial happiness are but examples of 
what when we fail, as individuals and as a nation, to 
follow that law as our fundamental purpose in life. 

I have confidence that the Swedish people of Connecticut and 
their descendants, who have been so thoroughly imbued with the 
philosophy of individual freedom, will adhere to these great prin- 
ciples. They have been endowed with individual wisdom and 
ability since the days of the early vikings to the days of Charles 
Lindbergh, who gave such an outstanding modern example of how 
an unrestrained individual can do more for the progress of a 
cause than perhaps the collective efforts of many. 
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Let us determinedly adhere to the principles of individual lib- 
erty and freedom. Let us establish safeguards, through laws and 
regulations, that will prevent individuals from abusing this privi- 
lege. Then, finally, let us hope that religion will rise again like 
a great tide throughout the world and reach the hearts of men 
so that they will not want to abuse these privileges and take 
advantage of their neighbor. Perhaps, my friends, the real an- 
swer to our problems rests in religion and the church, for unless 
the hearts and minds of our peopie are kept clean, honesty and 
righteousness cannot be cultivated. If throughout the world we 
have noticed a weakening of the moral fiber and an increase in 
the lower, warlike tendencies of men, we may all well wonder 
whether we need a change in our social order as much as we need 
a change in our hearts. 


The New Deal—Symbol of Democracy 


—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY F. ASHURST 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 13 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY JOSEPH B. KEENAN, ASSISTANT TO THE ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL, JUNE 10, 1938 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Joseph B. Keenan, assistant to the Attor- 
ney General, at the annual meeting of the Mississippi State 
Bar Association, on June 10, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr, Chairman and members of the Mississippi State Bar Associa- 
tion, I need not dwell at length on how privileged I feel to have 
the honor of addressing such a group of representative men and 
women in this historic city and State. For this city and this 
State, which takes its name from the great river that flows through 
the heart of America to the sea, has played its significant and 
important part in the history of our common country. A history 
that has had a profound effect upon the 1 history of the 
world—profound because the nt of our form of govern- 
ment marked a radical departure from the prevailing political 
ideas of the time that gave it birth. Ours was an experiment, but. 
an experiment that succeeded—yet whose success was paid for 
step by step in blood and sacrifice. 

The idea, however, and the political philosophy that sprang 
from it, namely—that the people alone have the right to govern 
themselves through their freely chosen representatives—which we 
cali the democratic process, was not accepted overnight. 

The American Revolution was not backed whole heartedly by the 
people of the Thirteen Colonies, 

The dreadful winter at Valey Forge and the treason of Arnold 
were physical blows that nearly wrecked the people's cause—but it 
was the indifference and the cold callousness of Tories, who re- 
garded Washington as a traitor to his class, that nearly strangled 
the patriot cause in its cradle, and all but smothered the first 
lusty cries of the young democracy. 

They, too, were for liberty, but liberty to them meant a freedom 
of ente , and if political liberty for the majority of Americans 
mena the old order under which they had waxed strong and 
mighty, they would have none of it. 

We all know how long and bitter that struggle for political lib- 
erty and the translation of the democratic idea of government from 
the realm of hope to that of reality was. 

It succeeded because the American people were determined it 
should succeed. As lawyers, we should be proud of that success— 
because while laymen contributed an all-important part in the 
struggle for its achievement, it was lawyers who led the way. The 
history of those early days is studded with the names of great 
Americans who were members of the profession. Public life was 
then the lawyers’ natural forum, and the great educational process 
of bringing home to the mass of the American noo’ the inherent 
wisdom of the democratic idea was sponsored and fostered by 
members of the bar. 

The great problems of the early days of the Republic were de- 
bated on the hustings and in the legislatures, so that shortly before 
the outbreak of the War between the States, I think you will agree 
with me that it can be fairly stated that the great fundamental 
constitutional questions had been settled. As a result of that great 
struggle the indissolubility of the Union of the States making up 
the American democratic commonwealth was established. 

In the years that have elapsed since Appomattox we have been 
concerned mostly with ourselves. With the development of our 
political system, however, there grew up the idea that while po- 
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litical freedom in the democratic state carried with it certain | archial or aristocratic principle and adopt the fiction that 


obligations laid upon the individual citizen, in the economic 
sphere he was as free as the wind. Political activity was one 
thing, economic activity was another, and while the two were 
supposed to be united in a union designed for the betterment of 
all, the sphere of government, with the passage of the years, came 
to be regarded solely as a purely monitory one. 

This probably was a natural development when our western 
frontier stopped at the Mississippi and land for the asking could 
be had. The advice of Horace Greely, “Go west, young man,” could 
then still be taken literally—but with the introduction of the ma- 
chine and the beginnings of the so-called industrial era, with the 
expansion of the country in territory and population and the de- 
velopment of the corporate structure as a device for the conduct 
of business on a national scale to meet the exigencies of the new 
age—it became apparent that if the democratic process as evolved 
in this country was to survive, economic freedom, so-called, too 
must have the field of its action, of necessity circumscribed. This 
was n else we would find ourselves politically free as 
always, but economically beholden to forces that had arrogated to 
themselves the democratic formula, but which in reality were not 
only undemocratic in their viewpoint and philosophy but who 
would become more powerful than any form of government in this 
country might ever dared to be. Very few people sensed or saw this 
trend. As lawyers, we had long ago abandoned our traditional 
role. We had become the servants of business rather than those of 
the state. The fields of most of us had become narrowed and 
specialized, and unwittingly or not, we had become the entre- 
preneurs, the planners, and the aids in the construction of an 
organism that while it lived and had its growth within the orbit 
of the political system which we had evolved, yet nevertheless had 
not only derived the benefit of the political advantages of that 
system but with its steady growth had presumed the crown and by 
imperial fiat was ordering not only the Government but the lives of 
all of us. 

We had surrendered democracy to an oligarchy of economic 
power built up under our very eyes—an empire of its own, which 
functioned behind the facade of a politically democratic govern- 
ment. 

I say few people in this country sensed or saw the inception 
of this trend—and very few where it would eventually lead us. 

Theodore Roosevelt did and he was caricatured and maligned as 
a traitor to his class, Woodrow Wilson did and but for the great 
war, under his leadership and the reforms which he had begun to 
initiate, we might have been spared the catastrophe of 1932. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt did and under him reform has been carried 
to the point that no previous administration would have ever 
dared to attempt and it was done because our political structure 
as well as our economic depended and still depends upon it. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not attacking big business 
because of its bigness. In a country as large as ours business of 
necessity must be big. Nor, do I stand here attacking men, who 
taking advantage of our extraordinary material resources, gave us 
an extraordinary material prosperity. But I do attack and I do 
inveigh against the laissez-faire attitude and the dog-in-the- 
manger philosophy that was willing to appropriate democratic 
political principles for the creation of a nondemocratic hegemony 
of wealth. 

Private enterprise is one thing—but in a democratic state and in 
this country especially, it is not to be used as the vehicle by 
which the state itself is submerged and made the satrapy of con- 
centrated economic power, nor can such a state survive if it 
permits this submergence and the usurpation of its prerogatives. 

Is this picture overdrawn? Do you doubt it? Let me then 
call as a witness a great American, now dead, who sensed the 
trend and saw its implications. I quote, speaking of the con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of great corporate enterprises: 
“It is an arrangement by which hundreds of thousands of men 
who would, in days gone by, have set up in business for themselves, 
put their money into a single huge accumulation and place the 
entire direction of its employment ın the hands of men they have 
never seen, with whom they never confer. These men, these 
quite autocratic managers, are thereby made, as it were, multiple 
individuals. In them are concentrated the resources, the choices, 
the opportunities, in brief, the power of thousands. They could 
never of themselves, of their own effort and sagacity, have 
accumulated the vast capital they employ, and employ as if it 
were their own; and yet they have not the full legal respon- 
sibilities of those who supplied them with it. Because they have 
the power of thousands they have not the responsibility common 
to those whose power they use. It is an extraordinary 
anomaly. A modern corporation is an economic society, a little 
economic state, and not always little, even as compared with 
states. Many modern corporations wield revenues and command 
resources which no ancient state possessed, and which some 
modern bodies politic show no approach to in their budgets, 
The economic power of society itself is concentrated in them 
for the conduct of this, that, or the other sort of business, 
The functions of business are differentiated and divided among 
them, but the power for each function is massed. * * * 

“Society cannot afford to have individuals wield the power 
of thousands without personal responsibility. It cannot afford 
to let its strongest men be the only men who are inaccessible 
to the law. Modern democratic society, in particular, cannot 
afford to constitute its economic undertakings upon the mon- 
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the kings and great men thus set up can do no wrong which 
will make them personally amenable to the law which restrains 
smaller men: That their kindgdoms, not themselves, must suffer 
for their blindness, their follies, and their transgressions of right. 

“It does not redeem the situation that these kings and chiefs 
of industry are not chosen upon the hereditary principle (some- 
times, alas! they are) but are men who have risen by their own 
capacity, sometimes from utter obscurity, with the freedom of self- 
assertion which should characterize a free society. Their power is 
none the less arbitrary and irresponsible when obtained. That a 
8 may become king does not rended the kingdom demo- 
cratic.” 

He goes on:: [ am drawing no indictment; no indict- 
ment that I could draw would be just. No indictment that has 
been drawn has been just, but only exaggerated and disquieting. 
The time for hostilities has gone by. The time for accommoda- 
tions, for common understandings, for a surcease of economic war- 
fare and the inauguratiton of the peace that will come only by 
common sacrifices and concessions, has come. I am simply trying 
to analyze the existing constitution of business in blunt words of 
truth, without animus or passion of any kind, and with a single, 
clear purpose. 

“I have used the corporation merely as an illustration. It 
stands in the foreground of all modern economic questions, so far 
as the United States is concerned. It is society’s present means 
of effective life in the field of industry. Society must get complete 
control of its instrument or fall. 

How true are the prophetic words of Woodrow Wilson, uttered 
almost 30 years ago, in an address before the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. It seems as though they were the words of yesterday and 
today rather than those of a dead and almost forgotten era. 

Will any man question Woodrow Wilson’s sagacity? Will any 
man, upon reflection, viewing the visible world around him, doubt 
the wisdom of this observation? Is this stricture of Wilson’s upon 
business communism? Or the vaporizing of a Fascist? They are 
strong words, it is true, but he has others that are stronger still. 

I again quote from the same address: “The old order changeth, 
changeth under our very eyes, not quietly and equably, but swiftly 
and with the noise and heat and tumult of reconstruction. 
% The transition we are witnessing is no equable transi- 
tion of growth and normal alteration, * . Society is looking 
itself over, in our day, from top to bottom, is making fresh and 
critical analysis of its very elements, is questioning its oldest prac- 
tices as freely as its newest, scrutinizing every arrangement and 
motive of its life, and stands ready to attempt nothing less than a 
radical reconstruction which only frank and honest counsels and 
the forces of generous cooperation can hold back from becoming & 
revolution.” 

I say to you that that revolution was at the doors in 1932 and 
that as Americans we should be eternally grateful that under. 
Providence we had as the Chief Executive of this Nation a man 
who had sat at the feet of Woodrow Wilson and was schooled 
in his political and economic philosophy. 

Let me call another witness to the stand. This time I call a 
disciple of business itself and call your attention to an article 
which appears in Fortune magazine for this very month. It is 
entitled “Business and Government,” and the import of it may be 
summed up in the byline of the article itself, and it is this: 
“Business, faced with an overwhelming political factor, should 
favor a more socialized state.” 

I quote from the article:“ There has been in the 
United States a Nation-wide shift of the concept of the state and 
its proper relationship to private enterprise. For the purpose of 
historical accuracy it is necessary to note this shift has been 
going on for a long time. The purist could perhaps date its 
origin back to the tariff of 1816, which was deliberately designed 
for the protection of American industry rather than for revenue; 
and it was very much in evidence in the setting up of the I. C. C. 
in 1887. The first big impetus, however, came with the World 
War, when the Government actually ran the railroads and had 
its fingers in practically every business in the land. Thereafter, 
during the twenties, the Government became more and more pre- 
occupied with economics, especially in the form of finance control 
through the Federal Reserve System * *. The fact is that 
in operating the capitalist economy American business has con- 
sistently misappropriated the principles of democracy. American 
business has made use of those principles to its own enormous 
profit, but it has failed entirely to grasp the social implications 
of its profit making. As representing the capitalist economy, busi- 
ness has an obligation to build a workable economic system. But 
by 1932 it was evident that it had failed to do this. It had failed, 
and it has since failed, to provide for approximately one-third of 
the American people. It has failed to provide these people with 
work, and, hence, failed to provide them with a livelihood, to say 
nothing of democratic oportunity, and in so failing it has created 
a class of persons for whom income and sustenance are more 
immediately important than the preservation of those political 
assumptions upon which business grew to power.” 

Certainly, no one in his senses would accuse the publishers of 
Fortune of being Fascists or Communists, yet they state bodly 
and ineisively and in plain, unmistakable language where the 
roots of our present difficulties lie. Private enterprise has not 
failed nor has the democratic process been tried in the balance 
and found wanting, but to quote from Fortune again: “What 
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failed was the doctrine of laissez faire. 7 as a marriage 
bond between a complicated political system and an intricate eco- 
nomic system, this doctrine proved inadequate. It was put for- 
ward by the early theorists in the belief that the sum total of the 
economic forces acting upon capital would cause capital to work 
for the good of the greatest number. And so long as the economy 
was expanding, laissez faire did, in fact, accomplish this result. 
But with the advance of industrialism the automatic controls of 
the laissez-faire system * * *, became less effective. Every 
businessman who is not kidding himself knows that. * * * 
Today, although there is scarcity on every hand, modern industry 
limits its production, and although demand is slight, it raises or 
maintains its boomtime prices. The results are half-speed opera- 
tion and masses of unemployed.” 

These are not the words of Franklin D. Roosevelt, nor of any 
member of the administration; they are the words of the oracle 
of business itself. If they were uttered by the President or by a 
member of the Cabinet, the cry would be raised that fascism in 
America was imminent or that communism was around the 
corner. Fortune goes on: “What American business faces is, in 
fact, a far more socialized state. + If the present system 
is allowed to look bad enough for long enough it is conceivable 
that the people, seizing the economic power, will rise up against 
the principle of capitalism and abolish it in favor of the public 
ownership of all industry and finance.” 

Franklin Roosevelt saw that in 1932, as Woodrow Wilson fore- 
saw it long ago in 1910. The effect under Roosevelt has been a 
liberalization of the capitalistic economy, with the result that 
we have had a resurgence of the democratic idea with the New 
Deal as its symbol. The symbol of not only the political de- 
mocracy that generations of our forebears fought to establish and 
maintain, but of the new economic democracy which has given us 
the promise of a new hope and a better day. What is our duty as 
lawyers, you may ask standing as we do on the threshold of this 
new era, In reply, I again refer you to the words of Wilson in 
the address from which I have so liberally quoted. 

“We are lawyers. This is the field of our knowledge * * +, 
Qur duty is a much larger thing than the mere advice of private 
clients. In every deliberate struggle for law we ought to be the 
guides, not too critical and unwilling, not too tenacious of the 
familiar technicalities in which we have been schooled, * * * 
but ready to give expert and disinterested advice to those who 

progress and the readjustment of the frontiers of justice, 

e are upon the eve, gentlemen, of a great reconstruction. It 

calls for creative statesmanship as no age has done since that 
great age in which we set up the Government under which we 
live, that Government which was the admiration of the world 
until it suffered wrongs to grow up under it which have made 
many of our compatriots question the freedom of our institutions 
and preach revolution against them.” 
These words to mie and I submit to you, are our call to high 
endeavor. As lawyers, we should again take our place in the fore- 
front of what should be a nonpartisan effort made to work out 
our tremendous problems. For the profession is not, as the public 
it seems generally believes, one of formalism and mere ritual. 
‘The services of the lawyer are not only necessary in the applica- 
tion of accepted processes of law as they relate to life and busi- 
ness, but as a public officer who should be in the foreground of 
all public endeavor. For, the structure of modern society as we 
know it, is one of law rather than custom, and there never was a 
time when the advice, the counsel, and the wisdom of lawyers 
was needed more than in the busy days in which we live. 

President Roosevelt has led the way. The New Deal has sig- 
nalled the dawn of a new day and has become the symbol of a 
resurgent democracy. 

Let us follow, not half-heartedly, critically if you will—but let 
our criticism be constructive—but let us follow—so that the 
bright light of our American democracy shall continue to cast 
ee and penetrating beam through the darkness 
al us. 


The Outlook of the Graduates of Today 
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‘Monday, June 13 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY DR. 
DEXTER, 


JOSEPH H. BALL, AT 
, MICH. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Appendix of the Recorp a commencement 
address made at the Dexter, Mich., high school, by Dr. 
Joseph H. Ball, an eminent physician of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The doctor is a graduate of that school, as am I. Naturally 
I was interested in his address and found it to be so pertinent 
to pending public questions that in my opinion it deserves 
wide reading. It comes from the lips of a thoughtful man 
who is giving constant consideration to the welfare of our 
country. He is interested in youth and worried over their 
future. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I feel not only privileged, but signally honored tonight, by being 
asked to speak on an occasion as significant as is this, and in 
this auditorium named in honor of a man who during his life 
did so much for education in Dexter. No finer expression of 
appreciation of a life work could be given by any community than 
this which you have given to R. P. Copeland in naming this 
beautiful auditorium as you have done. 

Tonight my memory goes back over a long list of men who 
contributed to making this a place where people could enjoy a 
full life with the opportunity of education for their children. I 
remember such men as John Costello and Patrick McGuiness, who 
were members of the school board when I was graduated; J. T. 
Honey, John Croarkin, Irving Keal, Dr. Ewing, Dr. Charles Howell, 
and many others, each of whom had a part in the welfare of 
this village. I can recall my own father pointing out to me the 
trees he planted about the park at the foot of Ann Arbor Street 
when he was president of the village corporation, 

We cannot help but revere the names of all the men who did 
their share for the good of this community, but outstanding 
among them all is the name of Roscoe P. Copeland. Through a 
long life he went quietly about his task of keeping the public 
schools of Dexter up to the highest possible standard. This en- 
tire building is a monument to his efforts. As a boy I saw him 
daily inspecting the erection of the original building, the re- 
sponsibility of which he assumed for the board of education. 

To the young men and women of the graduating class of 1938 
I offer my congratulations. I do this not alone because you are 
joining the ranks of the alumni but especially on the attainment 
of your ambitions at a time when this high school has been 
—— to the accredited list of the university, where it rightfully 

ongs. 

In addressing you tonight I am reminded of having often won- 
dered why there should be a commencement address. This is 
your night, and all honor and attention are centered on you. 
The only explanation I have for it is that we who are ready to 
welcome you to the alumni grasp this opportunity of taking one 
final thrust at you while you cannot talk back at us. 

I have been disturbed in the last few years by the apparent 
mental state of the young people who are being graduated from 
our educational institutions. ‘There seems to be a feeling of 
unrest and dissatisfaction, the feeling that a grave injustice is 
being done by thrusting them into a world where there appears 
to be no place for them such as they long anticipated, or at least 
a place that is not going to be as comfortable as the one they 
are leaving. In fact, there seems to have been an entire change 
in their philosophy of life, a change from that which was handed 
to us by our forefathers. I am as well aware as the most vocif- 
erous protestant for inalienable rights that the past few years 
have been trying ones, and that many of the solid citizens of this 
great land have been and are gravely apprehensive as to the 
uture. 

In this connection and with this mental attitude in mind, let 
me carry you back in memory to those noble pioneers, your 
ancestors, who developed this county, hewing it out of the forest. 
When we talk of hardships and the probable loss of those luxuries 
to which we have become so attached, we should stop and ponder 
on what those ancestors of ours endured. Raising their food from 
the land which they cleared of the forest, making the cloth for 
their clothing from the wool produced on the backs of their 
sheep, and in many cases more or less in fear of Indians, they did 
not complain that they were “underprivileged”; neither did they 
seek someone to blame for their having to plow, sew, weave, and 
spin, or attribute their necessity of having to work to someone 
who had more worldly possessions than they had, or try to blame 
the Government for all the upsets of nature in weather, et cetera. 
They devoted their efforts to inalienable duties rather than pro- 
testing at being deprived of inalienable rights. You, each and 
every one, has a background which should be a source of pride 
and gratitude. Your predecessors have left a record of ability to 
cope with adversity. The way they dealt with their far 
problems should be an inspiration to every one of you to 
forward with a determination to succeed and 
problem as it arises. 

I am grateful that it was my privilege to know and live with 
those pioneer grandparents of mine, who settled in Webster town- 
ship while Michigan was still a Territory. The stories they told 
me of their life in those days have been an ever-present inspira- 
tion to me. I once said to my grandmother, “That life must have 
been a very hard one.” A pained look came over her face as she 
said, “You are mistaken, my boy. Far from it; it was a wonderful 
life.” If those remarkable people, all who came in those pioneer 
days, could overcome the trials and struggles of Pioneer life, 
always with an undauntable spirit that made it possible to look 


go 
to conquer each 


back on it as a wonderful experience, why should you and I falter 
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or hesitate in going forward with the tasks we have? It is our 
job to continue their efforts to make this the greatest land in all 
the world, a land where freedom of thought, speech, and religious 
worship form the tripod on which our ancestors built the Nation. 
Is it not for us to carry on? 

A few days ago I read a prophecy as to Hitler. Hendrik Van 
Loon said Hitler would be out of the world picture within the 
next 12 months. He bases his prophecy on the fact that Hitler 
does not know history, going into considerable detail of facts 
in the history of continental Europe and England, a period cover- 
ing several hundred years. 

This prophecy, in its implications and application to the rest 
of us, had a particular appeal to me. I have long felt that if 
we had a clear knowledge of the history of those who settled this 
county and State, of the trials and problems they encountered 
and overcame, of the hardships they endured, we would be much 
better equipped to face the problems each of us must face in 
our daily lives. 

Through any flight of imagination can you picture those 
pioneers who started out from Massachusetts, 150 years ago, with 
covered wagons and oxen, to make that trip to Marietta, Ohio, 
having any more fear in their hearts than did the men who 
celebrated the anniversary by repeating the trip this year? Or 
can you imagine those pioneers who came out here, from a trad- 
ing post where Detroit now is, with oxen hauling their worldly 
goods and supplies, after crossing Lake Erie in a sailing vessel, 
looking forward with dread and fear of the outcome of their 
venture? Far from that. I can only picture their approaching 
the task with enthusiasm and happiness, looking forward to 
building homes where their children and grandchildren could 
have lives made full with all the blessings of true American 
freedom and liberty. 

It is said that history repeats itself, as is hinted in Van Loon's 
prophecy, and I believe it is true. The details in the history of 
the times prior to, during, and following the Civil War, should 
convince any sound thinker that if our ancestors, out of the 
chaos resulting from that horrible and bitter conflict, could bring 
the wonderful development they did, our present-day task is not 
an impossible one. A review of the letters and speeches of the 
immortal Lincoln will readily convince one that our fears are 
in no way comparable with the burden of well-founded anxiety 
carried by that great man through the years of his public life. 
A review of the history of that period should prove to you that 
if Lincoln and his people could build as they did and preserve 
this precious birthright of liberty, you can go forward with a 
spirit that will bring success to you and your country. 

Develop a feeling of confidence in your own power and ability 
to cope with the problems that life may bring to you, Wipe fear 
out from your hearts, because fear is the greatest of human 
handicaps. In my profession of medicine we realize that fear is 
the basis, the real origin, of a large measure of the problems with 
which we contend. 

I do not want you to gather the impression from what I have 
said that I would advocate a return to the covered-wagon days; 
far from it. I truly believe that as great opportunity is open to 
you today as was open to the graduates of 1893, my class. In- 
deed, opportunities were fewer then than today. Remuneration 
for services rendered was very much less and the silver dollar of 
that day was a big coin. 

But to reach any goal of success you will have to work hard, 
as did those pioneer ancestors of ours, and not look to a paternal- 
istic government to carry your burdens and solve your problems. 
I am for the highest possible standard of the abundant life, if it 
is commensurate with right living and willingness to work, & 
willingness to return a full measure of service for every measure 
of remuneration. You are entitled to no more than the fruits of 
your own labor. 

I believe that every young man and woman in this class can 
look forward to just as great a measure of success as have any of 
those who have gone out from here before them. They can do 
this if they approach their tasks with a feeling of confidence in 
their own ability, reinforced by the knowledge of the history of 
their pioneer ancestors, and with a like determination to reach 
the goal without regard to the hard work it may entail. 

Hoping and looking for someone to help bear your burden will 
never lighten it, nor lessen the problems you yourselves have to 
face and solve. To lean on others in public or private life will 
only delay and in most instances reduce the degree of the 
8 which should be yours and to which you are looking 
forward. 

In closing, I want to give you a short poem by an unknown 
author. It clearly sums up what I have desired to say to you: 


“The tree that never had to fight 
For sun and sky and air and light, 
That stood out in the open plain 
And always got its share of rain, 
Never became a forest king, 

But lived and died a scrubby thing. 


“The man who never had to toil 

With problems which were hard to foil, 
Who never had to win his share 

Of sun and sky and light and air, 
Never became a manly man, 

But lived and died as he began, 
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“Good timber does not grow in ease; 

The stronger wind, the stronger trees; 

The farther sky, the greater length; 

The more the storms, the more the strength; 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 

In tree or man, good timber grows. 


“Where thickest stands the forest growth 
We find the patriarchs of both, 

And they hold converse with the stars, 
Whose broken branches show the scars 
Of many winds and much of strife— 
This is the common law of life.” 


Mr. Justice Black 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 29 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 13 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MONTGOMERY (ALA.) ADVERTISER, 
MAY 17, 1938 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have published in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD an editorial published in the Montgomery 
Advertiser on May 17, 1938, relating to Mr. Justice Black. 

The editor of the Advertiser is Judge Grover Hall. Sev- 
eral years ago when the Ku Klux Klan claimed a member- 
ship of several million, and when that organization con- 
trolled the selection of officials in a number of States, Judge 
Hall published several editorials denouncing the objectives 
and practices of that organization. The Pulitzer prize for 
the best editorial of the year was awarded to Judge Hall, 
based upon one of his editorials against the Ku Klux Klan. 
In view of the campaign against Justice Black, which has 
continued from his appointment, the editorial by Judge 
Hall is highly important. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Montgomery Advertiser, May 17, 1938] 
HUGO LAFAYETTE BLACK 


The irreconcilable antagonists of Mr. Justice Hugo Black are 
persisting in their aimless and nasty vendetta. The Advertiser 
confesses that it shares the resentment expressed by the Anniston 
Star at these attacks upon Mr. Black. 

In a recent magazine article a noted Washington correspondent 
was particularly harsh in his criticisms of the Alabamian, saying 
that Black's colleagues on the Court were embarrassed and shocked 
at his lack of legal preparation. Without in the least ques- 
tioning the good faith of this distinguished correspondent, we 
nevertheless venture to suggest that there is more of boloney than 

gold in the package handed him by one or more members 
ol 095 Supreme Court which he is proudly exhibiting as a rare 

Let us in our partisan zeal and dislikes not lose our perspective; 
above all, let us not forget the thing called human nature, even 
when contemplating the majesty and glory of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The Advertiser does not doubt that one or more members of 
the Court have privately shaken their heads and deplored the lack 
of professional preparation of Hugo Black. We do not doubt that 
one or more members of that Court thoroughly dislike Hugo. 
They could not see any good in him if all other human beings 
regarded him as the greatest lawgiver since Moses. Nor do we 
doubt that even in a larger number of Justices there is a sub- 
conscious disposition to haze the young upstart to the end that 
he may understand his place in the presence of his betters. Out- 
pan 2 the Court there is a disposition in many people to smear 

The fact is that as a United States Senator Black was a sharp 
and bold critic of the United States Supreme Court. Members of 
the Court naturally did not relish his free-lance comments upon 
some of its performances, and when the President. appointed him 
to the bench we do not doubt that most of them were deeply 
displeased. 

Mr. Black is committed to certain social and economic theories 
which are obnoxious to some of the members of the Court; if ho 
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were not, there would never have been a storm over the Black 
appointment. 

It isn't Black's lack of scholarship in the law, it isn't his former 
casual affiliation with a now despised secret order—a secret order 
which controlled the Republican Party in 1928 and deeply divided 
the Democratic Party—that is the inspiration of the vendetta. 

It is what Black thinks about society and economics that 
causes most of the pains in the necks of right-thinking patriots. 

Now it so happens that the Advertiser thinks Hugo Black is 
too much the doctrinaire in his social and economic philosophy, 
and so does not agree with him about a number of questions. 
It so happens that the Advertiser was not a supporter of 
Hugo Black upon the two occasions when he ran for the Sen- 
ate in Alabama, and it so happens that the Advertiser’s reputa- 
tion as a foe of Ku Kluxism in all its forms is safely established— 
the Advertiser fought the Klan when it ruled Alabama (and 
also ruled the Republican Party in the Nation). 

But the Advertiser sometimes knows a fraud and a stuffed 
shirt at sight. The Advertiser knows that the storm raised by 
the Black expose”—which led to the award of a Pulitzer prize 
to a Pittsburgh reporter—was raised primarily by frauds and 
stuffed shirts, however honestly outraged many other citizens 
may have been at the appointment of the Alabama. political 
radical to the Supreme Court. 

Paul Y. Anderson, Washington correspondent of the St. Louis 

Star-Times, formerly of the Post-Dispatch, is one of the most 
eminent journalists of his day. He is a Pulitzer prize winner, 
nevertheless he recently jeered the committee that awarded the 
reporter's prize to Sprigle, of Pittsburgh, who, after Black's 
appointment to the Court, came into Alabama and acquired— 
by means satisfactory to himself and his publisher—documentary 
evidence that Hugo Black once was a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 
Writing in the Nation Mr. Anderson sarcastically remarks that 
the Pulitzer prize for reportorial enterprise was awarded to the 
Pennsylvanian in 1938 for a story that was printed in the 
Montgomery Advertiser in 1926. 

It is true that in 1926 and 1927 the Advertiser represented Mr. 
Black as a Klansman; it is true that in 1930 when B. M. Miller 
won the governorship of Alabama he plastered Black as a former 
Elansman; it is true that in 1932 when ex-Gov. Thomas E. 
Kilby ran against Black for the Senate he exhibited documentary 
evidence to prove that Black had once been affillated with the 

It is true that for 12 years it has been a matter of common 
knowledge in Alabama that in his days as a cub politician Hugo 
Black was casually affiliated with the Klan. 

The Advertiser therefore assumes that when he nominated Black 
for the Supreme Court, Franklin Delano Roosevelt himself had 
reason to believe that Black had once been a Klansman. 

3 Advertiser believes that Mr. Roosevelt was well aware of 
the fact. 

The Advertiser believes that the Senate of the United States 
which confirmed Hugo Black's appointment knew when it voted 
to confirm that he had once been a Klansman. 

If it did not know it the Senate was dumb, for everybody else 
who had any interest in the subject had known it for a dozen 
years. 

Naturally at the time of his appointment Black did not remind 
the President of his former affiliation; naturally he did not remind 
his senatorial colleagues that he had once taken the oath of a 
Klansman; naturally he did not remind the Republican press of 
the lodges he had joined as a young politician—being a sensitive 
man he probably felt a delicacy in bringing up the painful 
subject to Republican editors because for years they had been 
bawling eloquently for venal stuffed shirts whose very political 
life depended upon the will of some hood-wearing oaf and 
scoundrel, this with the full knowledge of these Republican editors. 

What we are trying to get to is our thesis that Hugo Black 
made a mistake when he joined the Klan, although he remained 
a member but a few months and never was philosophically or 
psychologically a true Klansman; that the Advertiser does not see 
eye to eye with him in the matter of his social and political 
1 a philosophy which attained genuine dignity and gave 

im fame after his election to the Senate; that nevertheless Hugo 
Black is an authentic humanitarian, that intellectually he tè 
highly equipped, that temperamentally he is, as we said long ago, 
ambitious and resolute, that he is a tireless student of law and 
other literature and will remain such a student until rigor mortis 
lays him low—and finally that most, but certainly not all, of his 
enemies, are humbugs. 

Oh, if Hugo had but been a Liberty Leaguer! Even Al Smith, 

lestroyed as he was by the Republican-kept Klan in 1928, would 
not have batted an eye when Hugo was appointed to the Supreme 
Court. If Hugo were but another Pierce Butler and Jim McRey- 
nolds, Dr. Sprigle of Pittsburgh could never have induced Paul 
Block to pay his expenses to Alabama to confirm stories which the 
Montgomery Advertiser had printed a decade before. 

Finally (1) the Advertiser knows no law beyond the range of 
city ordinances and the law authorizing the sales tax in Alabama, 
but the Advertiser believes it knows something about human 
intelligence, and so it declares that it knows that Hugo Black is 
more intelligent than any detractor who may sit as his colleague 
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on the Supreme Bench, even though his technical knowledge of 
the law may, at the moment, be deficient. It believes that at the 
end of his career historians will give him a high rating; it knows 
that he is hated by stuffed shirts on the bench and by selfseekers 
off the bench, as well as by many blameless, honest citizens who 
have not yet had opportunity to test his mettle. Finally (2) the 
Advertiser calls attention to an article by the New York Daily 
28 nig pee appears —— on this page today. The Daily News 
largest circulation of any new in the U; 
if not in raen n y spaper nited States, 
1 y (3) we quote with approval the comments of the indig- 
nant Anniston Star, a newspaper which in 1932 ardently — 
Thomas E. Kilby for the United States Senate against Hugo 
Lafayette Black. Says Col, Harry M. Ayers, in a leading editorial 
printed last Sunday: “The Anniston Star does not contend that 
Hugo Black is the ablest member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, but we do believe that he is better equipped men- 
tally and by experience than were Justices Sutherland and Mc- 
Reynolds, for instance, when they were appointed. And it is 
recalled that even John Marshall was not considered a learned 
lawyer when he became Chief Justice. Neither should Alabamians 
become alarmed over the continued attacks that are being made 
upon him; for John Jay, the first Chief Justice, was similarly 
attacked, and few appointments to the Court since then have met 
with unanimous approval, Roger B. Taney was regarded as a 
rubber stamp for Jackson; Lincoln is supposesd to have appointed 
Chase to get him out of the way as a rival for the Presidency; 
Brandeis was opposed as radical and Hughes as a corporation 
lawyer. But subsequent events have vindicated most of the ap- 
pointments to the bench, and we believe that history will vindicate 
Mr. Justice Black; for he is studious, industrious, intellectually 
honest, and morally courageous and will grow in stature with the 
83 of the years. At any rate, this paper believes that it is 
ut fair to give him the benefit of the doubt and not to condemn 
him before he has had a fair chance to get acquainted with his 
new and very exacting responsibilities,” 


Printing of News in News Columns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 8 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 13 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


EDITORIALS FROM THE NEW YORK POST 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, a great deal has been said 
recently about the attitude of the newspapers toward news 
in the news columns of the press. The newspapers have 
been taking cognizance of this matter, as is evidenced by a 
number of editorials which have recently appeared. I ask 
unanimous consent to have some of the editorials printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Post, Tuesday, March 22, 1938] 
THE FACTS OF LIPE FOR NEWSPAPER READERS 


We have received the following letter from a reader, which we 
hasten to answer: 


To THE EDITOR or New Yor Post. 


Sm: It is the theory of American journalism that news is sep- 
arate from opinion. In the news columns the editor of the news- 
paper publishes the news and the facts; in the editorial columns 
he expresses his views and opinions on the news, problems, and 
the issues of the day. 

It is my impression that the New York Post accepts this posi- 
tion, but I will appreciate it very much if you will be kind enough 
to confirm this impression. 

To be more specific, I am interested to know if the New York 
Post permits its editorial policy to affect its news licy; if it 
allows editorial sentiments and opinions to influence the news and 
the presentation of news in the news columns, or whether the two 
policies are kept separate. 

Yours very sincerely, 
E. K. MERAT, 
Advanced School of Education, Columbia University. 


DEAR E. K. MERAT: 
We're surprised at you. 
you this line about “the 


We don’t know who has been handing 
theory of American journalism that news 
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is separate from opinion,” but we'll bet it wasn't a working news- 
paperman. Not a good one, anyway. 

Come off it. The theory that the news columns of a paper are 
solely reserved for the facts and the editorial columns held sacred 
for opinion is one of the hoariest pieces of bunk ever peddled to a 
class in journalism. It not only isn’t true but it couldn’t pos- 
sibly ever be true, on any paper—and we'll tell you why. 

You see, E. K. Merat, men, not machines, report news stories, 
and men, not machines, edit and make newspapers. Since no ma- 
chine has ever been invented into which you feed the day’s news 
and have a front page come out, men have to do it. They have 
to decide how to write and where to put each story, what story 
to use an eight-column line on and what story to bury on page 
27, with two sticks. 

That means editors have to use their judgment. 
dear E. K. Merat, is opinion. 

A certain proposed constitutional amendment comes up at 
Albany. The Post headlines: Child Labor Amendment Is Up for 
Vote. The Herald Tribune headlines: Youth-Control Amendment 
Is Up for Vote. Both papers are reporting the news. Or are they, 
dear E. K. Merat? ; 

A Democratic convention meets. The delegates storm at each 
other for 3 hours, then pass a harmony resolution. A Republican 
paper headlines: Democrats Rage for 3 Hours in Wild Session. 
A Democratic paper headlines: Democrats Make Peace; Harmony 
Vote Passes. Both papers are honestly reporting the facts as they 
see them, but, E. K. Merat, Republican eyes are not Democratic 
eyes. We wouldn't even have them the same. * * * What 
happens to your theory? 

The Post proposes a bill to compel physicians to give blood 
tests to prospective mothers. The day the bill is introduced we 
have a headline at the top of page 1 telling about it. Our con- 
temporaries have five lines on page 20. Both are reporting “the 
facts.” 

We don’t blame the other papers. If the World-Telegram was 
to invent a bill for ending bunions, we'd report it, all right, 
but we probably wouldn't give it top position on page 1. Maybe 
that’s terrible, but what can you do with human beings? 

We're not talking about deliberate distortion, mind you. 
That's something else, and American papers have been cleaning 
themselves of it for many years. They're more honest right now 
than they've ever been. Such stuff as the Journal's constant ref- 
erence to the Spanish “reds” when they mean the Government 
forces is becoming rare. We're talking about the honest judg- 
ment that an editor has to make to get up an edition. 

There are, also, numerous borderline cases where editorializa- 
tion goes on under the guise of smug “fact.” If Senator Gloober 
introduces a bill to tax shoelaces and a newspaper happens to be 
friendly with the shoelace people, it can, strictly as “background,” 
write a news story about Senator Gloober and his odd hobby of 
standing on his head while reciting Casey Jones. That doesn’t 
help poor Gloober—yet there isn’t a word of untruth in it. Is 
this editorializing or is it strict news presentation? 

The Times is a great paper. We think the Times could make 
any issue fairly important by putting it under a four-column 
head on page 1 often enough. The Times, a newspaper of “rec- 
ord,” tries not to editorialize. But it doesn't pick its headlines 
out of a paper bag, either. 

The President called a special session of Congress for last 
November 15. The purpose: to pass a wage and hour bill and 
a crop-control bill. But, on November 9, the Times, in a top 
story, page 1, brought in the need for revising the capital-gains 
tax. On November 10, top story, page 1, on general conditions, 
again the same capital-gains tax was mentioned as likely to be 
revised. On November 11, top story, page 1, the same tax was 
attacked in an account of an economists’ dinner. On November 
12, top story, page 1, Senator Harrison attacked this tax. On 
November 13, top story, page 1, Representative O'CONNOR attacked 
this tax. On November 14, top story, page 1—a dope story“ 
it was said that there existed “a strong sentiment among arriving 
Members of Congress” for this kind of tax revision. 

On November 15, top story, page 1, the Times headlined: Con- 
gress Convenes Today With Its Course Uncertain; Revolt on Taxes 
Possible. Then followed much matter about revision of these same 
taxes, 

The capital-gains tax was pictured as a burning issue. Yet it 
affects not 5 percent of the population; the other 95 percent 
couldn’t even define it. One might have thought from the Times 
that on every street corner citizens were discussing this tax. We 
assure you they weren't. Yet capital gains became an issue of the 
session. 

All factual, of course. Was there any editorializing involved, 
E. K. Merat? 

s * . s * > . 

We think it's good for newspaper readers to know the facts of 
life. We do the best we can to print both sides of everything. 
But we're only human. So, thank God, are our competitors. 


Yours sincerely, 
THE New YORK Post. 


Judgment, 


ADD FACTS OF LIFE—-NEWS UNFIT TO PRINT 


The Supreme Court must be a trial to the editors of the New 
York Times. Far more valiantly than Justices Butler and Mc- 
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Reynolds, last of the die-hards, the editors of the Times have 
fought to keep the Court in the anti-New Deal column. 

When the Court reversed a ruling by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in an obscure stockyards case begun 8 years ago under 
Herbert Hoover, banner headlines on page 1 of the Times several 
days in a row built up the impression that the decision was some- 
how a rebuke to the National Labor Relations Board. 

When Chief Justice Hughes made a thoughtful and well- 
considered address before the American Law Institute, that would 
ordinarily have attracted little attention, the Times got out the 
headlines it uses for 10-alarm fires to make the affair appear a 

from Chief Justice to New Deal. 

But on Monday when New Deal agencies and principles won a 
series of victories before the Supreme Court, the editors of the 
Times bent their most ingenious efforts to keeping the news from 
their readers. The story of what happened in the Court Monday 
was handled as though the editors were playing hide-the-slipper. 
It was cut into as many separate items as possible and the pieces 
were buried in the oddest places. 

If our readers will forgive a little newspaper shop talk, today’s 
informal class in journalism will please get out its pencils and 
mark down the following as news not fit to print (at least very 
prominently) by New York Times standards: 

Item 1. Chief Justice Hughes treats an attorney for Tom Gird- 
ler’s Republic Steel to some tart questioning. 

Item 2. National Labor Relations Board wins three important 
cases in 1 day, one the Remington-Rand case in which the Su- 
preme Court affirmed the Board’s order reinstating 4,000 em- 
ployees dismissed for union activities and ordering them rein- 
stated with back pay. 

Item 3. The Chief Justice handed an unprecedented rebuke to 
the Third Circuit Court of Appeals for trying to keep the Federal 
Power Commission from fully investigating six subsidiaries of 
Associated Gas & Electric Co. 

Item 4. The Court refused to permit an appeal by three South 
Carolina utility companies from a lower court decision upholding 
the right of the Public Works Administration to finance con- 
struction of the Santee-Cooper project—next to T. V. A. the 
largest public power project in the South. 

Tom Girdler’s slightest snort makes page 1 in the Times, but 
item 1 was nowhere to be found in Tuesday's Times. Item 2 was 
buried in the fifth paragraph of a story on page 6 headed “High 
Court Hears N. L. B. R. Arguments.” Item 3 was put back on 
page 33. And item 4 wasn’t in the paper. 

Question to the class (but don’t answer all at once, please): 
If Chief Justice Hughes had been tart to the N. L. R. B. lawyer 
instead of Tom Girdler's, if the Board had lost three cases in 
1 day instead of them, if the Chief Justice had rebuked 
the Federal Power Commission for trying to investigate A. G. & 
E. subsidiaries, if the power company appeal against the Santee- 
Cooper project had been allowed, where would the story have been 
published? 

Page 1 of the Times would have been as black with type as it 
was the day the Lusitania went under. 

Some time ago a gentleman at the Advanced School of Education 
at Columbia sent us a letter asking whether newspapers allowed 
their opinions to color their handling of the news. We hastened 
to assure him that editors were only human and that the story 
of the journalistic stork was a fable. But we've rarely seen 
opinion color news quite so strongly as in the Times on Tuesday. 

The Times prides itself on being a newspaper “of record” and 
emphasizes its “impartiality.” It is an institution. 

True, on Tuesday the Times gave page 1 to two tax decisions 
which showed the Court moving, albeit slowly, to the President's 
view that the income-tax amendment means what it says—that 
the Federal Government may tax income “from whatever source 
derived.” (Mr. Roosevelt's insistence on reading these plain words 
in their plain meanings is regarded in some circles as indicating 
dangerous radicalism.) 

But why the Times made no mention in its main page 1 story 
of these other New Deal victories is beyond us, nor why it hid 
them away so carefully inside the paper, or ignored them entirely. 

It is a pity one cannot teach journalism as one teaches medi- 
cine, demonstrating by intellectual autopsy the misapprehensions 
to which distorted handling of the news can give rise. The 
scalpel of the surgeon would show the cerebellum of the average 
Times reader dominated by a vague notion that the Court had 
recently rebuked the Labor Board in some stockyards case while 
the Chief Justice had publicly reprimanded the New Deal. 

Would it have been indelicate to let readers of the Times know 
what really happened Monday? 


THE FACTS OF LIFE FOR NEWSPAPER READERS: NO. 3 

Today's lesson, dear readers, is on a certain press release which 
that elegant periodical Fortune, sent to all New York newspapers 
last Saturday, to be used Wednesday. 

The press release was nicely typed. It was carefully mailed. 
But, strangely, it failed to appear in some of the most important 
New York newspapers. Just didn’t show up at all. 

We wonder why. It happens that the press release showed the 
results of Fortune’s latest quarterly survey of public opinion. 

The survey found that Franklin D. Roosevelt’s popularity is 
holding firm; “that the chances that any important number of 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s men will be defeated in the primaries this year are 
very thin”; that 54.7 percent of the people back Roosevelt; that 
only 344 percent disapprove of him; that the rest are undecided. 

(Will that red-headed boy in the back of the room stop yelling 
that he knows why the reactionary papers didn't print the release? 
We will come to that in time.) 

Most amazing, accompanying the release was an editorial from 
Fortune, which is a costly big-business magazine, edited for 
executives, which said: 

“It is neither possible nor desirable for a democratic government 
to sit by while a third of its citizens starve and almost as many 
fear for its jobs.” The editorial scolded business for lacking a 
social sense, 

And here’s what happened to this highly significant news re- 
lease: 

New York Times, Wednesday: Not hide nor hair of it anywhere. 
But the Times found room for a column-and-a-quarter account of 
a sectional bankers’ conference, way out in Springfield, II., in 
which the New Deal was attacked. (The actual figures on Fortune's 
poll were reserved for afternoon papers, but the important editorial 
was available to the morning papers.) 

New York Herald Tribune: Nothing on Wednesday, but on Thurs- 
day half a column on page 15. The Herald Tribune used the 

on Roosevelt’s popularity, but omitted Fortune's editorial 
criticism of business and Fortune's defense of the New Deal. 

New York Sun: Nothing at all. 

New York Journal: Nothing at all. But there was room for a 
full column quoting a group of Chicago businessmen against the 
New Deal. 

New York World-Telegram: Two-thirds of a column on Fortune's 
release, under a two-column headline, page 5; adequate handling. 

New York Post: A bit more than a column, page 1, first edition; 
page 4 later. We're for the New Deal and so we have a sharp eye 
for New Deal items. 

It may even be that we're as blind to anti-New Deal news as 
some of the above papers are to pro-New Deal items. But we don't 
think so, really; and if any of our readers find us slighting legiti- 
mate news adverse to the New Deal, we hope they will catch us up 
on it. 

New York is served by the best papers in America. But some- 
thing pretty darn funny has been happening lately in the heat 
of the fight against Roosevelt, and we think the local press ought 
to have a few moments of solemn communion with itself. 

When an important story from a major source is omitted and 
readers are kept in ignorance of a significant pro-Roosevelt poll, 
are kept in the dark about our leading business magazine’s rebuke 
to business, it is time for a check-up. 

What would have happened to that release had it shown an anti- 
Roosevelt majority? 


IOWA BITES NEW DEA. NEWS; CAROLINA BITES TORY—-NOT NEWS 


Newspaper readers all over the Nation have been informed that 
the New Deal suffered a set-back in Iowa. It did. Guy M. GILLETTE, 
conservative Democratic incumbent, won the Democratic nomina- 
tion in a bitter fight with Representative Orna D. WEARIN. 

GILLETTE'S victory had been expected for several weeks. That's 
why the conservative press has been playing up the Iowa primary 
as a test of New Deal strength. 

And when GILLETTE took a commanding lead in the returns, 
papers all over the Nation put the story on their front pages. 

Which is all as it should be, but— 

Did you know that there was another significant primary last 
Saturday? Have you seen the conservative press emphasizing the 
news from North Carolina, where Senator ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, 
an out-and-out New Dealer, trounced Representative Frank W. 
Hancock, whose vote record in Congress shows him to be even less 
liberal than GILLETTE? 

REYNOLDS’ victory was expected, so most newspapers have been 
“playing it down” for weeks. And the actual result did not make 
the first pages of conservative newspapers. 

Many of them even went so far as to point out that “the New 
Deal was not involved in the North Carolina primary.” 

No? Southern Senators with a consistent record of supporting 
President Roosevelt aren't so numerous that Senator REYNOLDS 
doesn't stand out as a conspicuous New Dealer. 

His opponent, a corporation lawyer, was known to have opposed 
the Court revision plan, the reorganization bill, wage-hour legis- 
lation, and adequate relief. 

In a set-up like that, how does the New Deal become eliminated 
as an issue? 

Without trying to minimize the Iowa set-back, we submit that 
the North Carolina primary is of equal importance, especially since 
southern Demccratic voters are supposed to be against the New 
Deal. That is why the Post gave equal prominence to both stories. 

But, by quietly playing down one story, playing up the other, 
the press generally can give the impression to the unwary that a 
terrific tide against the New Deal has set in. It’s perfectly legal, 
but it’s a bit tough on the reader of conservative papers who would 
like to know what's going on in the country. 
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Removal of Dr. Sigmund Freud From Vienna 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 13 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Mr. HILL. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record a short editorial 
from The New Republic of Tuesday last entitled “The Asylum 
Expels the Doctor.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 


THE ASYLUM EXPELS THE DOCTOR 


Hitler and his followers now have the distinction of having 
made it impossible for the two greatest living sclentists— Einstein 
and Freud—to work at peace in their native countries. By the 
exercise of diplomatic pressure, Dr, Freud's professional followers 
in Great Britain, France, and the United States have opened the 
way for the 82-year-old father of psychoanalysis to migrate to 
England with his immediate family and some of his books and 
papers, but penniless and without other possessions. His pub- 
lishing house is destroyed; the psychoanalytic works in both Berlin 
and Vienna have been burned. The official Nazi pronouncement 
refers to this department of medicine contemptuously as a “porno- 
graphic Jewish specialty.” One must give the Nazis credit for 
recognizing their most dangerous opponents, They can deal with 
political intrigue and military force on something like equal terms, 
but their credo could never survive the free play of the mind. 
Whether the human intelligence penetrates the secrets of the ex- 
ternal universe, as has Einstein's, or the dark mysteries of the 
personality, as has Freud's, it is the deadly foe of the kind of 
reaction and brutality on which fascism feeds. Not only can Freud 
understand the twisted development that produces the insanity of 
a Hitler, but the clues he has provided hold a promise in the 
long run of making such dangerous individuals rarer and less 
effective in human affairs. Unfortunately, for the present, the 
inmates of the asylum have expelled the physician. There is 
heroic drama in the confrontation between the gentle doctor in 
London and the paranoid dictator in Berlin. 


Priming the Business Pump With Loans 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ae EONS, ON MONDAY, MAY 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, in the hope of being of assist- 
ance to the business interests of my congressional district in 
the matter of securing loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, I broadcast the following address on May 23 
from station WIRE, of Indianapolis: 


In making this radio address through the courtesy of station 
WIRE it is my purpose to try to be helpful to Indianapolis and 
Indiana businessmen and manufacturers in furnishing information 
that will assist them in applying for loans from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

According to my way of thinking, the one activity of the Gov- 
ernment that gives special promise of serving as a pulmotor to 
lift the country out of the depression and start it on the way to 
recovery, with jobs taking the place of synthetic jobs, is 
the agency that has been set up and financed to make loans to 
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business and industry. Indianapolis is a great industrial city, and 
I am anxious that our people shall have the fullest possible advan- 
tage of this activity. To that end I pledge my very best efforts. 

In order to help business to get on its feet the Government has 
been implemented with a great reservoir of funds to be loaned to 
business concerns and manufacturing establishments with long- 
time maturities and easy repayment provisions. All of us want to 
see recovery brought about as soon as possible, and I am anxious 
that Indianapolis firms shall avail themselves of this prospect of 
securing funds to put their finances in order and to obtain work- 
ing capital that will enable them to provide regular jobs for 
thousands now on relief rolls. The Glass Act, recently passed, 
allocates $1,500,000,000 for loans through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. That Corporation also has sound assets of 
more than a billion and a half, and collections from these may be 
loaned, so that altogether the Corporation has in sight the stu- 
pendous sum of $3,000,000,000 to assist in reviving business and 
industry. 

I have always believed, and still do believe, that one of the best 
ways to put the country on its feet, so that every person who 
wants to work may have a real job, and our fellow citizens may 
enjoy the security and happiness that comes from regular em- 
ployment, is this plan of extending governmental credit in the 
form of loans—not gifts—to business and industry. The tax- 
Payers are not penalized by this system, because these assets are 
recoverable. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation to date has 
disbursed $6,900,000,000 in loans of all kinds and of this amount 
$4,934,000,000, or more than 71 percent, already has been repaid. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was created by act of 
Congress in 1932 and in its original conception it was for the pur- 
pose of lending money to banks, insurance companies, m 
loan companies, Federal land banks, joint-stock land banks, and 
railroads. It seemed to me at that time that the field of service 
through the Corporation should be opened wider, so that loans 
should be made available to business firms and factories, especially 
to small- and middle-sized concerns that were starving for want of 
capital and I think I introduced the first bill ever offered in Con- 
gress providing for loans to business and industry. On January 3, 
1934, in the Seventy-third Congress, I introduced a bill which 
posed to amend the Reconstruction Finance Corporation or- 
ganic act by adding the following section: 

“To aid in the resumption and carrying on of normal business 
and industrial activities the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
authorized to make direct loans to approved firms and corpora- 
tions, such loans in all cases to be made under proper safeguards 
and to be based on securities that are adequate to guarantee re- 
payment of principal and interest in full: Provided, That such 
loans shall be limited to providing funds for working capital.” 

The proposal to open this lending reservoir to ordinary business 
firms was shocking to the original proponents of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, who were imbued with the philosophy 
that if Government would take care of the “big fellows“ that is to 
say, the banks, m companies, railroads, ete.—the “big fel- 
lows” in turn would see that the “little fellows” were taken care of. 
But somehow it did not work out that way. The “big fellows” got 
theirs, but the good, honest, ordinary businessmen and manufac- 
turers found that the largess passed out by the Government did not 
percolate down from above. They found the going increasingly 
difficult. The sentiment for making loans direct to the smaller 
concerns grew rapidly until what at first was branded as bold radi- 
calism became regarded as conservatism in comparison with the 
mushroom growth of more extreme recovery panaceas. 

The plan was finally adopted and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was vested with guthority to make direct loans to busi- 
ness houses and industrial establishments. I think the explanation 
of why the plan has not worked more satisfactorily to date is the 
ultraconservatism with which it has been administered. Protec- 
tion of the Government's interests is admirable and to be com- 
mended, but it must be remembered that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is primarily a public-service institution. When 
we think of the billions upon billions of dollars that have been 
spent for leaf raking and boondoggling, on which there will never 
be a cent of financial return to the Government, is it unreasonable 
to expect the Reconstruction Finance Corporation now and then to 
take a slight risk on a borrower in carrying out the broad pur- 
poses of a scheme that is intended to accomplish the great ob- 
jJectives of rehabilitating industry and employment? Heretofore 
the requirements have been so rigid that the applicant could 
usually borrow from private sources as easily as he could meet the 
terms of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which means 
that he could not borrow at all. We are now assured of a more 
liberalized policy in regard to these loans. That policy is expressed 
literally as follows: 

“All loans made shall be, in the opinion of the board of direc- 
tors of this Corporation, of such sound value, or so secured, as 
reasonably to assure retirement or repayment.” 

The word “reasonably” in the regulations makes it possible for 
the Board to evaluate every case on its merits and opens the 
door to a liberal exercise of the lending authority delegated by 
Congress. As Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, well says: 

“The objective of the law and of the President and Congress is 
to aid business through increasing employment, and our loans 
will be made with that end in view. The law requires that 
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loans must be secured but may be upon such terms and conditions 
and for such length of time as, in the opinion of our board of 
directors, are appropriate to the particular application.” 

Someone may ask this question: 

“When the banks are fairly bulging with money and are anxious 
to make loans, what is the sense of the Government going into 
the lending business?” 

No one is more anxious to keep the Government out of com- 
petition with private enterprise than I am, but in this case there 
is little, if any, conflict between the Government and bankers. In 
fact, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation solicits the coopera- 
tion of bankers everywhere in passing on to the Government ap- 
plications for loans which they—the bankers—cannot grant, or do 
not care to grant, owing to the limitations and restrictions of the 
banking business. Banks make loans on short-term paper, and 
such loans are useless to financially depleted concerns that need 
long-time borrowings to rehabilitate their businesses and to make 
preparations on an adequate basis for future operations. The 
Glass bill broadens the powers of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration so that it may lend on longer maturities. This authority 
will be particularly helpful in industrial loans for plant construc- 
tion and new equipment—in other words, in extending long-time 
credit to industry. 

On the subject of “maturities,” a new circular just issued by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation says: 

“Loans shall mature at such time as Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration may determine in each case. A program of payments will 
be arranged with a view to the orderly liquidation of the debt by 
the borrower. 

“Loans will not be made for a longer term than is justified by the 
facts of the particular case. However, the period of time so deter- 
mined will be sufficient, insofar as can be estimated at the time the 
loan is granted, to enable the borrower to make plans for the de- 
velopment of future business without being unnecessarily restricted 
by a repayment schedule which would impair the borrower’s work- 
ing capital during the life of the loan. For established industries 
whose need is 5 tor shorter term credit, loans usually 
should be repaid within 5 years or less. When loans are primi 
to finance capital expenditures, a longer repayment program may be 
considered.” 

Loans may be in any amount from a few hundred dollars up to 
millions. It is emphasized that every application will be studied 
and considered on its merits, as to security required, interest rate, 
maturity date, etc. Loans will be allowed for labor and materials, 
purchase of machinery, new business enterprises, and expansion of 
existing enterprises to finance industrial construction, to pay exist- 
ing indebtedness, and taxes, etc. 

In addition to lending for all other purposes, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation will lend for carrying inventories, thus en- 
abling manufacturers to anticipate trade requirements, with the 
assurance that they will not be forced to sacrifice their products to 
pay for the cost of production. This will bring to the manufac- 
turer the same assistance and same assurance in this respect that is 
given to the producers of farm commodities through commodity 
loans. Loans on inventories, like loans on commodities, will 
necessarily require the inventories to be warehoused, or so 
gated as to permit an enforceable lien, unless, of course, the — 
rower is able to give other acceptable security. 

All applications for Government business loans originating in 
Indianapolis and vicinity must be routed through the Chicago 


addressed to F. D. Gallagher, 
Finance Corporation, Federal Reserve Bank Building, „ will 
bring to any would-be borrower a preliminary appli- 
cation blank and full information in regard to procedure. The 
action of the Chicago office is in no case final, but an appeal from 
the decision of that office may always be had to the headquarters 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in W: on. As 
Representative from the Indianapolis district, my services will 
always be cheerfully and gladly available to any Indianapolis firm 
desiring to apply for this governmental aid. 


Friendship Between Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
William G. McAdoo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 13 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SAN BERNARDINO (CALIF.) EVENING 
TELEGRAM 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I beg the privilege of tender- 
ing an extract from a California paper interesting to the 
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junior Senator from California [Mr. McApoo], and, at the 
request of many of his friends, I ask to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A FRIEND IN NEED 

No Californian who has kept abreast of the news could be 
surprised to learn that California’s junior Senator has received 
the White House blessing in his campaign for reelection, The 
bonds of friendship, indeed even of intimacy, that bind Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and William G. McAdoo have been tried and tested 
by time. 

The friendship between the President and the great American 
who was Secretary of the Treasury and Director General of the 
Railroad Administration during the World War, and the other 
great American who was assistant secretary of the Navy at that 
time, is continuing and vital. 

Both these men were intimately associated with the war Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson. Both of them sat, figuratively at least, 
at his feet together. 

One of them, Franklin D. Roosevelt, who at that time was a 
comparatively young man, studied government and politics and 
economics under Woodrow Wilson's tutelage. They were on the 
familiar terms of a wise teacher with a beloved pupil, Into this 
intimacy William G. McAdoo was drawn by reason of the fact 
he had been one of Woodrow Wilson’s principal supporters at the 
Baltimore convention which nominated that President, and as 
Secretary of the Treasury was the most forceful and useful figure 
in the Cabinet because war, after all, is a question of finance. 


AND WHY NOT? 


Obviously, Franklin D, Roosevelt will do what he can to help 
reelect his old friend. Indeed, if those enduring bonds of friend- 
ship could not win him that support, the enthusiastic zeal with 
which Senator McAdoo has supported New Deal policies, swallow- 
ing economic principles in which we do not believe he had the 
slightest confidence, would bring that reward. 

All this is not to be misin’ ted as criticizing Senator 
McAdoo for supporting the President and his policies or censuring 
the President for discharging the obligations of friendship. 

Mr. Roosevelt need go no farther back than 1932 to find an 
excellent reason for giving Senator McAdoo whatever help he can. 
‘He likely would never had been the nominee of the democracy 
in that year had William G. McAdoo not taken the platform at 
the convention and aligned the California delegation, pledged to 
Cactus Jack Garner, under the Roosevelt banner. 

Mr. Roosevelt's letter to Mr. McAdoo pledging his support 
recites many achievements for which the California Junior Sena- 
tor has been responsible. None can gainsay them. 


AN OUTSTANDING AMERICAN 


Even those who do not sympathize politically with Senator 
McAdoo cannot deny he is a great American and that his name 
will be read by future generations as among those who helped 
guide the Nation to victory in the World War. 

The number of those who recognize the obligations of friend- 
ship is not so great as to make another example of it unwelcome. 
Senator William G. McAdoo deserves what Franklin D. Roose- 
velt is trying to do for him and the effort is by no means to the 
President’s discredit. 


The Stars and Stripes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR P. LAMNECK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, two of the noblest instincts 
of man, so exalted that one would have to travel far and 
search deeply to produce their equals, are love of the mother 
who bore him and love of the fiag of his country. 

The wanderer who goes about the earth to see what he 
may see, or to pursue some business that makes travel neces- 
sary, or to serve his country abroad, is likely now and again 
to have demonstrated to him the emotions that may be 
aroused in his heart by an unexpected sight of the flag of 
his country. He may have been traveling for days, or 
weeks, or months, in foreign lands without seeing his own 
flag. Then, on a ship in some foreign harbor, or on a build- 
ing where dwells a consul representing his own country, 
of a sudden will break out in the breeze the Stars and 
Stripes. 
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It may be that he has never had the meaning of the flag 
borne in upon him before. He may never have stopped to 
think what the emblem of his country really means to him. 
But it is not at all unlikely that, when the folds of it flutter 
forth, he will stop in his tracks, that his hands will go in- 
stinctively to his throat where of a sudden there is a great 
congestion, and probably, a great tear or two will go coursing 
down cheeks that have not known tears in years. 

The flag is a very old institution indeed. There are re- 
productions of it in the pyramids of Egypt, the country in 
which civilization was born. When warriors first went forth 
to battle they carried emblems on the ends of their spears. 
When that greatest of inventions, the wheel, had been put 
beneath chariots, when the horse had been broken to the 
will of man, when racing was the order of the day where 
mighty throngs gathered in arenas in which games were 
played before emperors of old, each of those wheeled vehicles 
as it coursed so gallantly as the multitudes applauded, bore 
the particular standard of him who sought the plaudits 
of the mean and the great. The crusaders followed their 
flags on the years-long journeys to the holy places of the 
east. The yellow and red flag of Spain was at the mast of 
Columbus’ flagship when he hit upon those Caribbean 
Islands that are the outrunners of the American continent. 
Amelia Earhart, of as gallant a heart as ever beat beneath 
raiment worn by woman, flew a flag when her plane carried 
her to death in the vast expanses of the lonesome Pacific. 

It was a noble flag that she flew. It was the Stars and 
Stripes. Unbiased witnesses who have viewed it unemo- 
tionally, as a thing of beauty rather than a banner repre- 
senting the country they loved, have often testified that, 
of all the flags of the world, it is probably the most beau- 
tiful. Through many centuries scores of nations have vied 
with one another for the development of color and design 
that would be most inspiring when placed on their stand- 
ards, but the consensus seems to be that the United States, 
from the standpoint of sheer beauty, has surpassed them all. 

The generally accepted story is that Betsy Ross made the 
first flag that bore the Stars and Stripes in Philadelphia, 
in June 1776, a few days before the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. She worked it out, it is said, from a 
pencil sketch furnished by General Washington. There 
were six points to the stars that Washington drew, accord- 
ing to the story, but Betsy changed them to five-pointed 
stars. A year later the Continental Congress authorized the 
flag and, with the exception of additions of stars as new 
States came it, it has gone on unchanged. 

A great deal of history has developed under that flag 
in 150 years. It was not a very imposing Nation over which 
it floated at the time the Thirteen Colonies became a nation. 
Then there were but 4,000,000 of us, one-fifth of whom were 
Slaves, and we weak, exhausted, and poor beyond belief. 

There was but a fringe of us along the Atlantic coast. 
The break of the luck that led us to unfurl the flag over 
one area after another of the vast, unknown continent is a 
thing for which we should give thanks without end. 

Gallant spirits planted the flag over the Northwest Terri- 
tory, where the British Union Jack and the Tricolor of 
France had often floated and it became undisputedly our 
own. The unbelievable journey of Lewis and Clark across 
the endless plains, the cold climbing mountains, and through 
the most magnificent forests in all the world to the far 
Northwest, gave us a stretch of empire reaching to the 
Pacific. From Spain we acquired Florida, while the great 
Napoleon deeded us Louisiana for a song—Louisiana which, 
with a flourish, was made to encompass vast fertile plains 
to the faraway, that in itself could swallow up a group of con- 
stricted nations as Europe knows them. Then came Texas of 
its own accord and at no expense at all to us. And the 
Mexicans deeded us, at the close of the war with them 90 
years ago, and in consideration of $18,000,000, what was to 
become California, Arizona, New Mexico, and parts of other 
States. It came to us but a year before gold was discovered 
there. Britain and Russia had claims on the coast and 
would have disputed our ownership but for this fortunate 
real-estate deal and of the fact of our having moved in. 
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There has never been a grander evolution on the face of 
the globe than that which caused one compact nation to 
unfold itself between the two oceans, to set up flagpoles all 
the way, and to unfurl the same Stars and Stripes at the 
top of every one of them. 

It was a strange and unprecedented thing that was to 
take place here between these oceans, To the English who 
were the first settlers, there were to be added many peoples. 
There was to be the 50-year inrush of the Irish. It started 
with the potato famine in Ireland in 1845 and rose almost 
to a deluge. It was these Irishmen who furnished the com- 
mon labor that laid down the railroads of the Nation and 
erected the buildings of its growing cities. So many of them 
came that today their blood makes up a surprisingly large 
percentage of that of the mass of Americans. 

About the same time the German inrush began. They 
came in even greater numbers than the Irish. They flowed 
into our own beloved Ohio and Ilinois, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. While the Irish preferred city life, the Germans 
largely took to the farms. Following closely after them were 
the Scandinavians. They poured into Minnesota and States 
thereabouts, contributing their flaxen hair and magnificent 
physiques to the face that was to be known as America. 

Then began the deluge of immigration from the south of 
Europe. The east of Europe began to make its contributions— 
Russians, Hungarians, and Poles. Mining areas knew much 
of them. They worked, earned, progressed. 

These and many other peoples came to the United States, 
went into its melting pot, were absorbed, scattered out and 
covered its vast area. America was the promised land, the 
home of vivid imaginings, of unlimited opportunity, to which 
all Europe turned. But as they came they were trans- 
formed. They ceased to be Italians, Russians, Irishmen, 
Scandinavians. They gave up all languages but that which 
they found here. They fused with the multitude. They 
looked to but one flag. They came to be but one people. 

By and by a certain very wonderful thing came to pass. 
In the United States there was a single people occupying 
a block of land that was 3,000 miles one way and 2,000 
the other. They all spoke the same language, read the same 
books, went to the same sort of schools, wore the same 
clothes. To all intents and purposes they were all just 
alike. A new race had been developed. Its members had 
but a single flag. 

Well, it just happens that there is no other such group 
of people anywhere else in the world. In Europe, for ex- 
ample, there are a dozen governments, languages, sets of 
customs, in an area that is no larger than the United 
States. A dozen flags float over them. They cannot talk to 
each other. They bristle at each other, throw up customs 
barriers, go to war. In Asia, Africa, the South Seas, there 
are many tribes, races living side by side, speaking different 
languages, often fighting among themselves. 

But in the United States you can start in Maine and 
travel west all the way to the Pacific Ocean. Everywhere 
the people will look alike, talk alike, eat the same food, wear 
the same kind of clothes. It is the greatest block of people 
so closely knit together in all the world. There is not 
another group anywhere so important as that which lives 
beneath the Stars and Stripes. 

When Betsy Ross stitched together the fragments of 
cloth that made the first flag she hardly knew the sort of 
nation over which it was to float. There had never before 
been a country that had known no other sovereign than the 
people themselves. Here was the first of the republics of 
the world, the mother of them all. And it was by no means 
a fly-by-night government. It has survived through the 
150 years that have intervened, and the changes that it has 
been found necessary to make to accommodate itself to 
developing conditions have been quite minor. 

And look what a country has grown up under that flag! 
There was never another people in all the history of the 
world that was so prosperous. In fact, there was never 
another people which, man for man, had one-half so much 
of this world’s goods as have these Americans. Millions of 
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people in other nations may subsist on rice, may live on 
potatoes alone, or turnips, or fish, or the poi of the South 
Seas. But to the table of the Americans come the fruits of 
the world. The American workingman sits down to food that 
is better than was that of the good Queen Bess in her day. 

Do not stop and rub a somewhat empty stomach in dis- 
agreement with me. Some of you may, of late, have been up 
against a stretch of hard times. But take this from me. The 
toughest years we have known are better than the best that 
come in a whole lifetime to many who live in foreign coun- 
tries. Your difficulties are but temporary, while theirs go 
on generation after generation, because the country over 
which their flag floats is so lean and poor that there is no 
cure for their condition. 

Never was there a nation so well-housed as these Americans. 
Never was there a nation so well-dressed. Never was there a 
nation with such schools that are available to every child 
that breathes. Never was there a group of people that had 
educations to compare with those of Americans. The whole 
world outside our borders must lump its college graduates to 
produce a number that is as large as ours. 

This has gone on for 150 years. This flag flies not over an 
experiment, but a demonstrated success. 

To be sure, we have our lean times. Possibly it is well that 
we should. They make us appreciate all the more the abound- 
ing prosperity that is usually with us. They may point the 
finger of warning at the mistakes we have been making that 
we may turn back to sounder policies that have been proven 
in the fire of experience. 

The events of the past few years—the follies, the mis- 
takes—largely have not been due to the fundamentals of 
American government but to a breaking away from them. 
Through the century and a half of our development we have 
held to the view that the civilized, thoughtful country that 
is least governed is best governed. People should pursue 
the even tenor of their ways with the least possible amount 
of interference from their government. They should pro- 
duce their crops, earn their wages, develop their business, 
with only a modicum of policing by the Government to keep 
the outlaws in check. They should earn their own livings, 
remain masters of their own destinies, free men worthy of 
their flag. i 

Not until recently have they forgotten that there is such 
a thing as a law of supply and demand. They have been 
conscious of the fact that it is a stupendous thing, so vast 
that he who attempts to take it over must be Hercules, 
indeed; either this or he must be so ill-informed that he 
has no appreciation of what he is doing. When one con- 
siders the infinite variety of products that come from the 
soil—the wheat, the cotton, the corn, the onions, the grapes, 
the spinach, the livestock, the rutabagas, the ginseng, the 
wild rice of Minnesota’s lakes, and the pecans that drop 
from the trees in Texas—he begins to appreciate the com- 
plications that would arise out of an attempt to control pro- 
duction on the one hand and prices on the cther. When he 
stops to consider the infinite variety of the productive in- 
dustries of the Nation—steel, lumber, fabrics, foodstuffs, 
cellulose, crockery—he begins to visualize the task of Wash- 
ington going into all those shops, controlling their labor 
problems, those of production, of prices, of marketing. He 
comes to realize that his Government has undertaken a huge 
job. It has attempted to take over the myriad tasks of the 
citizen and the job is complicated, indeed. 

The problems that I and other men in public life in Wash- 
ington face today are very trying. On methods of solution 
many of us differ materially. During the last session of 
Congress particularly have our paths divided when issues, 
especially affecting business, have arisen. 

Some of you may be laboring under the mistaken impres- 
sion that those of us who differ as to methods of approach to 
the solution of these problems sometimes doubt the patriot- 
ism and loyalty of those of opposite convictions. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. By and large, there is no 
more loyal group of men in the United States than those 
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serving in Washington. We may divide along party. lines 
or we of the same parties may entertain different opinions 
as to the proper approaches, but on loyalty to the flag we are 
indivisible. When the issue is one of loyalty or disloyalty 
to the flag, you will find men of all patriotic parties standing 
shoulder to shoulder ready to give their all for the country. 

Another point to keep in mind in the present chaotic state 
of world affairs is that our flag floats over a peaceful coun- 
try. Whereas almost every foreign nation today faces a war 
problem, there is no such cloud over the United States. 
Hence, let us think of the flag of this country as a symbol of 
peace and not one of war, as it is in so many other countries 
today. The flag is so often associated with men going forth 
to battle that we are prone to think of it as a symbol of war. 
True it has fluttered over acts of heroism and sacrifice that 
are too numerous to count. True it only has often remained 
to guide those who have followed to some spot where the last 
man has died in some heroic sacrifice laid at the altar of 
patriotism. 

Our flag has symbolized the developments of peace that 
have taken place between two great oceans as government 
spread from place to place where before there had been 
only waste and converted them into wholesome haunts of 
man. It has floated over lonesome schoolhouses on the 
plains, solemn courthouses throughout the Nation that have 
provided justice under its folds, from the masts of ships 
that have borne the commerce of the Nation to the ends of 
the earth. 

The flag, in fact, is the symbol of the Nation, the tiny 
token that flashes it to the world, essence of it reduced to a 
mere piece of fabric which any citizen may kiss. It carries 
in its folds the power to inspire the noblest sentiments of the 
heart of man. It gives him a shrine before which to lay his 
noblest sentiment, the love of country. It is his to cherish; 
and God save the Nation if its citizens become neglectful of 
their duties to it. 


Jackson Not to Blame for the Spoils System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, on June 7, 1938, the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar in an editorial on the spoils system referred 
to Andrew Jackson as a spoilsman, declaring that Jackson, 
as President of the United States, vitalized the spoils system. 

Now, I understand from Mr. Hugh Russell Fraser, presi- 
dent of the Andrew Jackson Society of Tennessee, that the 
editor who wrote this editorial, Mr. Edward J. Meeman, is a 
high-minded gentleman, and would not intentionally be 
unfair to any man, living or dead. But, Mr. Speaker, because 
this belief about Andrew Jackson is all too prevalent and 
because, until recent years, we have had inadequate informa- 
tion on the subject, I think no more appropriate time than the 
present could be chosen to refute this fallacy that Andrew 
Jackson vitalized the spoils system or should be singled out 
as a spoilsman any more than Jefferson, or Washington, or 
William H. Crawford. 

For a hundred years, Mr. Speaker, Andrew Jackson has 
been misrepresented by partisan historians. Only recently 
has the truth about his administration begun to emerge into 
the light of day. 

Before I go any further I am going to tell you how this 
myth about Jackson got started. In April 1830 Senator 
‘John Holmes, of Maine, got up on the fioor of the United 
States Senate and denounced the so-called spoils system. 
He declared, in the course of his speech, that Jackson had 
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removed 1,981 persons within 1 year after taking office. He 
produced a set of figures which, he said, proved it. Subse- 
quent investigation, Mr. Speaker, showed that Holmes’ fig- 
ures were bogus. They were false from beginning to end. 
On the following September 27, 1830, the Washington Tele- 
graph gave a detailed list of the number of removals from 
March 1829 to September 1830. Now, Mr. Marquis James, 
whose recent biography of Andrew Jackson won the Pulit- 
zer prize, says in his notes, on page 534, that these figures 
have not on the whole been overthrown by dependable 
evidence. I want to cite, therefore, this list as given in 
the Washington Telegraph of September 27, 1830, as the first 
step in overthrowing the myth that Andrew Jackson was a 
spoilsman. Keeping in mind that at that time, September 
1830—there were few removals made after that date—there 
were about 11,000 Government employees. And here is the 
break-down of the officeholders removed: 

State ‘Department. SS ee ee es 6 


Departmen ins — 22 
War, Dertnennn..r ½ 3 
Navy Department. „„. 5 
General Fost e “é dd cee erp een ue 5 
Post masters — — 648 
Marshals and attorneys ——ů Op 
Terri œ»⅛)e a Sen rein SOE ae 4 
SOUR VOVORS | OT TEO e 7 

ann Renae Se I SE ee: 16 
Receivers of menu n-+. oean E 18 


Indian agents. 


Total — Q “919 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the proportion of Jefferson’s removals 
was almost as large as this. I am not censuring Jefferson 
but I am citing the fact. The first investigation of Jefferson’s 
removals was made by Carl Russell Fish and published in 
1905 in his book, The Civil Service and Patronage, page 51. 
Here we find a similar ratio of removals to the number of 
employees. 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, the spoils system began in 
Washington’s administration and continued through to the 
present day. It grew steadily. Why, even during the closing 
days of the term of John Quincy Adams, that President sent 
78 nominations to the Senate, and Prof. Erik Eriksson, in 
his exhaustive study of the civil service under Jackson, to 
be found in the March 1927 Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, page 527, shows that 40 of these eleventh-hour nomi- 
nations were confirmed after Jackson’s inauguration. 

I think, if we are looking for the fellows who vitalized the 
spoils system—I am using the word found in the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar editorial—we ought to name William H. 
Crawford, who on May 15, 1820, secured the enactment of 
a law making large numbers of the officeholders removable at 
will by the Executive, and likewise we should name Martin 
Van Buren, who—both before and after his rise to national 
power, especially during his Fan added to 
the patronage evil. 

We all know now—certainly everybody who knows any- 
thing about American history—that not only did Andrew 
Jackson not say that “To the victors belong the spoils,” but 
he never subscribed to that doctrine. Indeed, let me quote 
One paragraph from Prof. Erik Eriksson, who, alone of the 
historians, has made an elaborate study of the civil service 
under Jackson: 

The small number of Jackson’s removals proves that he was 
not a true spoilsman. It is admitted now that President Jeffer- 
son removed about the same proportion of officeholders as did 
Jackson, and further, the principles gov his removals were 
essentially the same. Therefore, it is evident that no more blame 
should attach to Jackson than to Jefferson. If one would be — — 
in his estimate, he must admit that the development ot the 
system was a gradual process for which no one man or adminis- 
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tration should be blamed. Begun as early as George Washington’s 
administration, the spoils idea made considerable headway under 
Jefferson. 

Professor Eriksson traces its steady growth from Washing- 
ton to Lincoln, and it is about time we quit singling out An- 
drew Jackson for blame when, as a matter of fact, many of 
his dismissals were for fraud—subsequently established in the 
courts—and the proportion of his removals, not counting 
those for fraud, were certainly not greater than those of 
Jefferson, and of course, far, far below those of subsequent 
Presidents like Harrison, Polk, Buchanan, Lincoln, and the 
most notorious of all—Ulysses S. Grant. 


Capital Sidelights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. J. BURRWOOD DALY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON STAR, JUNE 12, 1938 


Mr. DALY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Washington Star, under date of June 12, 
1938, pertaining to some remarkable friendships that ex- 
ist in Washington: 

Every once in a while there is an ou case of Damon 
and Pythias among men in Congress or other high positions in 
the Government. For example, there was the boon companion- 
ship of the late Senator Ollie James, of Kentucky, and Senator 
Tom Heflin, of Alabama. Also for many years the late Speaker 
and Senator Frederick H. Gillett, of Massachusetts, and the late 
Secretary of the Navy in Theodore Roosevelt's Cabinet, William 
H. Moody, were for years inseparable. 

Today we have two modestly retiring gentlemen—one, William 
Hassett, a White House secretary, and the other, Representative Ina 
Warton Drew, who is also a doctor—who have been the closest of 
friends since boyhood and who today find the greatest relaxation 
in each other’s company. They make spiritual retreats together 
and find soul expansion and a new zest for living through com- 
munion of spirit, chatting about the better, and generally the 
humbler, things in life. When they sit down for a chat they do 
not discuss the affairs of state, international embroilments, the 
weighty subjects of politics or party expediency. They swap remi- 
niscences of their experiences as newspapermen, their boyish es- 
capades, and the “jams” they got into—for they were not always 
the meek and staid gentlemen they are today. 

Bill and Ira got their first jobs 37 years ago last March on 
the old Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. And you can take it from 
one who worked for years with both of them that they were ex- 

They celebrated their first job 
ther to Tangier Island. Entirely 
unexpectedly they were called to speak from the pulpit in the 
Methodist Church. It was the first time either of them had heard 
Each testifies that the other did a good 
job—anyhow, the congregation was so proud to have a President's 

and a Congressman with them that they made the day 
forever memorable for Bill and Ira. 

Over a recent week end Dr. Drew slipped away from his legis- 

his birthplace 
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Armistice Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 
HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 

ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS PHILLIPS AT 


BY HERBERT S. 
BRADENTON, FLA., NOVEMBER 11, 1937 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
Armistice Day address delivered by Hon. Herbert S. Phillips, 
United States attorney for the southern district of Florida, 
at Bradenton, Fla., on November 11, 1937: 


Mr. Chairman, veterans, ex-service men and Legionnaires of the 
World War, ladies, and gentlemen, 19 years ago today an armistice 
terminated hostilities in the greatest, the most costly, the most far- 
flung, and the most destructive war that the world up to that time 
had ever witnessed. This is true because there were more nations 
and people engaged in the World War than any previous war. 

In order for this Nation to preserve for itself the freedom of the 
seas and to protect American vessels and American citizens from 
the attacks of the submarines that roved the sea, like cowardly 
assassins, the United States was forced to join the Allies. Had 


Government, we would have been blind to our honor and safety. 
The submarine warfare waged by the German Government was 
contrary to all humanity and to all law. When the war lords of 
that all vessels of every nation found within 

and Europe, and in the Mediter- 

ranean Sea would be sunk without warning and without mercy 
ssengers, and then proceeded to carry out her 

threat, she committed an act of war against the United States and 
to 


l 


| 
Ẹ 
| 
| 
| 


then President, Woodrow Wilson, who gave himself as bravely and 
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and children, the sick and the afflicted, today, have no chance of 
escape, and are not in any manner regarded, as is being demon- 
strated in the wars now being waged in Europe and China. 

The greatest concern of the American people, the President, and 
the Congress today should be to keep the United States out of war, 
even if in doing so our commerce with China or any other nation 
should terminate for a while. It is better, a thousand times better, 
that the cOmmerce of this Nation with foreign nations should be 
curtailed than that the flower of American manhood should again 
be sacrificed upon the cruel altar of war. 

No one can predict today what may happen in Europe, China, 
Japan, and Russia 90 days in advance * * +, 

Attila, who was characterized as the “Scourge of God”; Tilly and 
Melac, who believed in making war hell, and who gave orders to 
kill and burn, and burn and kill, and to kill all prisoners, may yet 
be excelled by the decrees of the dictators of the nations beyond 
the Atlantic. Hitler and Mussolini have, no doubt, planned to 
partition Spain and control Gibraltar and the Mediterranean to the 
exclusion of all other nations. 

Feudalism still dominates China and India. Fascism is contend- 
ing for supremacy in Italy and Germany. Communism dominates 
Russia, while fascism and feudalism are found in Japan. Our 
past experience and conditions across the Atlantic manifest the 
necessity and importance of this Nation remaining at peace with 
the world and being adequately prepared to repel any attack that 
might be made upon us by sea or air. 

The World War revealed the fact that we had boasted too long 
that America was the melting pot for the world. When we began 
to raise an army we found that the United States was honey- 
combed with those who had been admitted to citizenship, as 
well as those who had no sympathy, love, or respect for our laws 
and institutions. 

This Republic owed a duty to the world and to democracy, and 
we discharged that duty when the gallant American soldiers joined 
with the Allies in an effort to preserve freedom and democracy, 
but their blood was spilled in vain, and the result will come to 
naught in this Republic, as it apparently has in Europe, if we 
do not see to it that there goes out from our homes, our schools, 
colleges, universities, and churches, and from gatherings such as 
this, an influence that will destroy every form of anti-American 
doctrine, by whatever name it may be called, brought to our 
shores from a foreign land, and rid this country of all propaganda 
antagonistic to our Government, Constitution, and laws. We can- 
not place too much emphasis on the importance of loyalty on the 
part of every American citizen to our Government, and of our 
Government to its citizens. The service which the American sol- 
diers rendered for humanity and democracy in the World War has 
won for this Nation a leadership which carries with it the duty 
and responsibility of service to the world that cannot be disre- 
garded. As Americans we must not shirk our obligation to the 
world that arises by reason of this leadership, but we cannot for 
the sake of expediency compromise one iota of that which repre- 
sents the highest in the world’s progress in the maintenance of 
local self-government and individual liberty secured by a repre- 
sentative democracy. 

We have no room in this Republic for those who have landed 
upon our shores and applied for the privileges of American citizen- 
ship, with no intention on their part of becoming Americans in 
spirit and in truth. 

Our brave and heroic soldiers who fought upon the battle- 
fields of France need no eulogy at our hands. They did their 
duty. Many of them made the supreme sacrifice, while many 
returned home disabled for life. We can pay them no higher 
tribute than to say they did their duty, remembering that it was 
Robert E. Lee, the great American and southern general, who 
said, “Duty is the sublimest word in the English language.” No 
more enduring monument can be erected to their memory. 

But these celebrations which are being held throughout our 
lands today will be meaningless and of no benefit to our Nation, 
unless they help to impress upon every American citizen his 
individual duty of allegiance to our flag and obedience to the law, 
and inspire us to be better and more loyal citizens. 
` The World War intensified the problems that existed in this 
country when that great catastrophe began and left us with many 
new problems to solve. The effect of the World War, as every 
war, was demoralizing, and placed great responsibility upon every 
citizen, especially upon the leaders of political, educational, and 
religious thought. War profiteers have had to be dealt with. 
An ever-increasing wave of crime and idleness has had to be met. 
And I feel that we, regardless of our political faith, should 
rejoice that these and other problems have been met as well and 
as successfully as they have been and are being met today. 

We stand today, after the passing of a third of the twentieth 
century, upon the threshold of a new period, a new period of 
religious, educational, and political thought, a new period of 
social and economic reform, a new period of electrical science, 

, invention, and discovery, and of international relations. 

The nations of the world are closer together today than the 
United States were to each other 25 years ago. The automobile, 
radio, and aircraft will continue to bring the nations of the world 
closer and closer together. We move like a swift-flying shuttle. 
Distance gives us little concern today and will give us less tomor- 

row. What is new today becomes old tomorrow. The future opens 
before us possibilities for greater service to the world as well as 
| dangers incident to our complex population and the problem of 
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human existence and our relations to the nations of the earth, 
which dangers demand eternal vigilance on the part of every true 
American citizen. There are old truths to be guarded and pre- 
served, false and dangerous doctrines to be overcome and rejected. 
If we shirk our duty the wheels of true progress will be clogged, 
posterity will receive the shock, and ours will be the terrible 
responsibility. 

In conclusion, let me express the hope that this Republic may 
ever remain at peace with the world and forever stand intact and 
strong the world's splendid example of an enlightened, a beneficent, 
a free, a Christian Nation. 


A New Deal Congress Goes Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN JUNE 12, 
1938 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I submit my address over station 
WDRC June 12, 1938: 


The New Deal has had its growing pains in the Congress which 
is about to adjourn. More than the previous two Congresses, this 
Seventy-fifth Congress was elected by the tremendous popular 
approval for the New Deal. Regardless of what the political oppo- 
sition says, the American people, by a majority of 10,000,000 voters, 
gave the New Deal a mandate to go full steam ahead. The American 
people thought they gave the New Deal the cooperation of men 
whom they elected to Congress. What did the people get? 

Compared to the impressive array of significant measures for 
the economic and social advancement of the American people 
enacted in earlier New Deal Congresses, this Seventy-fifth Congress, 
which it was expected would implement and advance these gains, 
has chalked up a deficient record in these crucial 2 years. Since 
the spring of 1936, 2 years ago, only one important piece of na- 
tional legislation along the policies and principles of the New 
Deal has been enacted. This was the Low Cost Housing and Slum 
Clearance Act, passed in August 1937. A second piece of New 
Deal legislation, the wage and hour standards law, after being 
buffeted about in many a storm still awaits a final vote. But I am 
confident of that vote. 

A few words about the low-cost housing and slum-clearance 
law. Everywhere in our country, in every community, sections of 
ugly, insanitary, unhealthy dwelling, rat holes some of us call 
them, menace the health and morals of our citizens. We have 
them here in Connecticut. We have them here in Hartford. They 
are the breeding places of disease, of crime, of despair. Within 
the hearing of my voice there is scarcely one who hasn’t seen these 
places of squalor which some humans must call home, places 
which you and I hesitate to enter, if we enter at all. 

On the floor of the House last week during the debate on the 
broadening amendment of this law, its leading opponent, a Demo- 
crat, I regret to state, rose and said at the height of his argument 
that he had visited New York City recently and had looked out of 
the window of a tall office building but had seen no slums. That 
is the trouble, my friends, there are too many of us who don’t see. 
There are too many of us who don’t know that millions of Ameri- 
cans do not have the basis of American civilization—clean and 
healthful homes, 

About a year ago I remarked to a manufacturer’s representative 
that I would be willing to retire from politics when every home in 
America had a bathtub. Scornfully he replied, They wouldn't 
know what to do with a bathtub. They’s use it to plant flowers in.” 
With him I dropped the discussion. 

The only other piece of important legislation which would further 
the American people's cause, as it has been espoused by the New 
Deal, is the wage and hour standards bill. 

The principle of minimum wages and maximum hours was first 
written into New Deal legislation in the first recovery law passed 
for industry—the National Industrial Recovery Act—back in 1933. 
But minimum wages and maximum hours were lost to the workers 
when the old Supreme Court threw out that law. Many employers 
retained decent wages and hours regardless. Many did not. 

There remained, and there still remain, countless industries 
where the wage standard is below decent levels. 

There remain countless industries where the wage standard is 
below the 25 cents an hour, $11 a week, provided in the bill passed 
by the House. 

That condition must be remedied. The Democratic Party prom- 
ised it in its campaign pledges of 1936. It was one of the pledges 
on which the Democratic Party was reelected in 1936. 
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A gentleman from Connecticut wrote me that his concern paid 
such good wages that they couldn't afford to give the stockholders 
substantial dividends. He begged me to vote against this law. He 
said that his concern couldn’t stand any wage increase. What, 
in Heaven's name, does that man pay, or did he think he was 
kidding me? 

The chamber of commerce held clinics here last week and pro- 
posed a program for recovery of Hartford business. 

They are working on a sales-stimulation campaign. Buy now 
and buy in Hartford, they urge. Fine. But who is going to buy? 
The people who have money? No. 

The people who want to buy, the people who would walk into 


body of the people have money in their pockets there is no 
purchasing power. Low wages and long hours will never give it to 
them. There is more profit in 50 customers of $1 purchases than 
in 1 customer who makes a $50 purchase. 

The discovery was made at one of these chamber recovery 
clinics that the majority of new industries in recent years were 
established in the South. I know that new industries have started 
in the South. I also know that old industries have been moving 
out of the North into the South. Why? Because down there, 
among other reasons, labor is cheap. 

And when we endeavored to correct these conditions, to restore 
and maintain jobs for New England men and women, to protect 
New England industry itself against the unfair competition of 
southern labor conditions, what happened? We don't need your 
social laws, they cried, “Leave us alone.” And for too long a time 
they were left alone, the while unemployment grew and con- 
sumer purchasing power dwindled. Is it a wonder that the stores 
can’t get rid of their stock? We of the New Deal, through the 
wage and hour law, intend to more nearly equalize labor con- 
ditions and provide for a modicum of purchasing power. 

Besides these two laws, with the exception of regular appro- 
priation bills, the authorization of a supernavy and the Farm 
Act, adopted in February of this year, the list of legislative ac- 
complishments include such items as these: A law restricting the 
making of photographs of military and naval defenses; provisions 
for retirement of Coast Guard officers; a law prohibiting the 
picketing of foreign embassies; a resolution providing for the 
investigation of the Tennessee Valley Authority, wherein, I 
might add, the. chief witness, Dr. A. E. „ has already 
“backwatered” on the charges which prompted investigation; 
a law developing experimental air-mail services; a law providing 
the li of Indian land for mining purposes. Any Congress 
would have passed these laws. ý 

Here and there lesser laws of beneficial importance have been 
enacted such as the liberalization of pensions for World War 
widows and orphans; the act providing for Federal cooperation in 
the control of venereal diseases; the liberalization of Spanish War 
pensions; the law providing for the voluntary retirement of Su- 

me Court Justices with full salary; the law extending the 

vilian Conservation Corps and the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation. 

The list cited is by no means complete. But I repeat my point, 
that with the exception of the Housing Act which was passed last 
year, and with the exception of the wage and hour bill still before 
us no piece of new legislation of major importance to the principles 
of the New Deal, so enthusiastically endorsed by the electorate 
less than 2 years ago, has been enacted during the Seventy-fifth 


True, from the viewpoint of social advancement and economic 
reform we have not stood still. The American people have been 
advancing. In 1933 the executive department of our Government 
dropped its “do nothing” policy and assumed an intense and close 
concern for the American people, the upper and middle third, as 
well as the lower third of them. There was a willing and eager 
Congress in those days anxious to work with the President. 

When, for 4 years the American people were frustrated by the 
judicial branch of the Government, a fearless and courageous step 
was proposed by the President. Although it was not supported by 
the Congress, nevertheless its purpose was achieved. 

Since the introduction of the court reform bill, the people’s 
rights have been upheld by the Court. Laws passed by the Con- 
gress have stood. Furthermore, in many instances the Court re- 
versed itself on former rulings. When I spoke to you several 
weeks ago I remarked that we lost that battle but won the war. 

I say that the months devoted to the t and discussion 
of our judicial system, the public criticism of the fact that the 
personal economic beliefs of the justices played an important 
part in their rendering of supposedly unbiased decisions was 
helpful to the Nation at large. Nothing pertaining to govern- 
ment should be foreign and aloof from the people. Until the 
Court battle last year there was an aura of sanctity about the 
Supreme Court and its justices which made it and them apart 
from the people. Since the days of Chief Justice Marshall it 
was accepted as a necessary evil that even though a Congress 
elected by the people proposes, the Court disposes. The masses 
of the people were not aware that there could be more than 
one interpretation of the language of the Constitution. 

When we came back to the special session last November to 
clear up the unfinished business of the previous session, notably 
the wage and hour bill, the farm bill, and the reorganization bill, 
the people realized that the greatest obstacle to the continuation 
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of the New Deal lay not in the courts but in itself. 
The farm bill laying down the broad provisions of the farm pro- 
gram which had been developed in 1933 and 1934, with necessary 
amendments which the wisdom of experience dictated, met with 
a sham filibuster, and actually was not presented for the final 
vote until weeks after the regular second session had begun. 

The House Rules Committee went on a sit-down strike against 
the wage and hour standard bill with the result that a petition 
was required to bring it out of the Rules Committee, and the bill 
eagerly anticipated by every working man and woman in the 
country and every fair-minded employer, was defeated by 18 
votes, Democratic votes gave the Republicans their victory last 
December. It took a depression to force this remedial legisla- 
tion out of Congress for the people, a whole year late. Last month 
some Republicans, as in the early months of the New Deal, 
voted with us. Their people back home, as well as ours, made 
1 heard. We are finally going to have a wage and hour 

No man is expected to agree 100 percent at all times with any 
other, but there are definite principles involved in this New 
Deal, principles which are very close to the hearts of the ma- 
jority of American men and women. They are foreign and dis- 
tasteful only to those who have skimmed off the cream and re- 
fuse to pay their share for their own recovery. “The greatest good 
for the greatest number” is the watchword of the New Deal. I 
say that our goal can be achieved within the capitalist system. No 
change of our form of government, no change of our economic 
system is needed to achieve our goal. 

During the years 1933 through 1936 and well into 1937, when 
the New Deal with its reforms was at its height, industry iri 
America went along at a rapid pace, wiping out the red figures 
which had spread over its books. Each year bigger and better 
profits were announced. At the time of the 1936 election, indus- 
try was going at top speed. Unemployment was decreasing. 
Everything pointed to real —to durable recovery. Our 
thesis that industry could make a profit and conduct itself in 
accordance with the rules of fair competition, cooperating with 
the Government in its efforts to develop a happier and contented 
papis; seemed about to prove itself. So things continued in 

Like all other New Deal measures, big business assailed the un- 
distributed surplus-profits tax. But in 1937, the first year that 
law was in effect, business reported substantial, and in some 
cases, unprecedented profits. 

The fact remains that while the New Deal was at its height 
and going strong, business abiding by the laws of the New Deal 
was very active and making profits. When the New Deal legisla- 
tive program stopped in obedience to the demands of big business 
then big business began operating on minimum schedules with 
minimum help. They complained of the New Deal in 1935, 1936, 
and 1937. Their slogan was “give business a rest.’ When Con- 
gress adourned its first session last August every opposition news- 
paper ridiculed it as a do-nothing Congress. That was in 1987. 
Until a few days ago in this year of 1938, we passed no reform 
legislation, We gave the United States Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Manufacturers’ Association and the columnists the 
rest they cried for. 

In the hundred or so letters I received from Connecticut, urging 
that the undistributed-surplus profits tax be lifted, the promise 
Was carried with practically every letter that if this tax were 
lifted, business would go ahead to greater heights of prosperity. 
We gave them that also. Then they asked for the defeat of the 
wage and hour bill. Even many Republicans wouldn't listen 
to this. Nothing daunted, they asked for the defeat of the re- 
covery and relief bill, on which millions of unemployed are de- 
pending. But that was carrying things too far. We finally called 
a halt. There is much to add to this talk. I expect to address 
you again and again. 

The New Deal has had its triumphs and it has had its set-backs. 
The net score, however, is in the people’s favor and the game is 
far from over, Congress is now adjourning. The Members are 
going home. The New Deal from now on is in your hands. 


H. 0. L. C. Loans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES A. CLEARY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 
Mr. O'LEARY. Mr. Speaker, although this session of Con- 
gress is fast drawing to a close, there is an important matter 
that I feel impelled to bring before the House at this time. 


There is untold suffering among the H. O. L. C. mortgagors 
of my district. Hundreds of reputable citizens, through no 
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fault of their own, are unable to keep up with taxes, interest, 
and principal payments on their H. O. L. C. mortgage loans 
because of reduction of income or loss of employment. To 
them their home is all-important, and, like all other true 
Americans, they are striving in every way possible to save it. 
I have received hundreds of letters—some of them truly piti- 
able—begging my assistance and asking that something be 
done by this Congress to alleviate their suffering. 

I am one of the Members of the House who, last August, 
together with many of my colleagues, jointly introduced a 
bill providing for a reduction of interest on the present un- 
paid balance of H. O. L. C. obligations to 3% percent and 
providing further for the extension of the period of amortiza- 
tion from 15 to 20 years. We have made every possible 
effort to secure a hearing on this bill, H. R. 8226, from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, without success. 

The original idea of the Government to assist people in 
saving their homes is not working out. There have been 
scores of evictions and foreclosures in my district alone, 
and these are increasing at an alarming rate. 

It should be remembered that the bonds of the H. O. L. C. 
yield about 2.5 percent interest, or half the amount charged 
the mortgagor and that in addition to paying administrative 
and operating expenses from the difference the Corporation 
has accumulated a reserve in excess of $50,000,000. The 
Corporation was not created by the Congress for the purpose 
of making a profit for the Government. Its function is to 
save homes for home owners. If the interest were decreased 
and the monthly obligation reduced in amount by extending 
the period of amortization, the Corporation could still make 
money enough to pay their own way and it would be un- 
necessary to institute additional foreclosures to the thou- 
sands now impending. 

I have been one of a committee, representing the spon- 
sors of H. O. L. C. relief legislation, who have called several 
times on Mr. James Roosevelt, secretary to the President, 
and, as a result of our meetings we have submitted to 
Officials of the H. O. L. C. the following recommendations. 
This was done because of our inability to obtain action on 
our desired legislation: 

First. Reduction of the interest rate to 342 percent, which 
reduction would place the home owner on a parity, with 
regard to interest, with the farmers to whom Government 
loans have been made. 

Second. Creating of moratorium on principal payments 
for a period up to 3 years. This proposal would be in line 
with legislative action taken in New York and other States. 

Third. Abolition of deficiency judgments. This proposal 
is also similar to that which has come of a definite move- 
ment within the States. 

Fourth. The establishment of a quasi-judicial board of re- 
view, before which any mortgagor whose loan has been recom- 
mended for foreclosure may appear in person or through a 
duly authorized representative and have an opportunity to 
have the entire problem reviewed. It was suggested that 
the establishment of a board of review should be on a basis 
similar to the present Board of Appeals and Review of the 
Veterans’ Administration and is designed to afford to the 
home owner every opportunity of having all the factors 
contributing to his distressed condition impartially reviewed. 
It is hoped that through this measure many foreclosures 
might be averted by cooperating with other Government 
agencies. 

Fifth. To permit foreclosed home owners to remain in 
their former houses as tenants, provided they pay a reason- 
able rental. 

The foregoing proposals have been submitted to officials 
of the H. O. L. C. as a result of the conclusions reached at 
the White House conference, and we sincerely hope that 
they will take immediate steps to put them into practice. 
We feel that most of them can be put into effect without 
the enactment of further legislation. 

My colleagues who participated in the conferences and 
offered the proposals are: WILLIAM B. Barry, of New York; 
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Epwarp L. O’Nem1, of New Jersey; MATTHEW J. MERRITT, 
DONALD L. O'TOOLE, EUGENE J. KEOGH, James J. LANZETTA, all 
of New York; Frank W. Towey, Jr., of New Jersey; D. WORTH 
CLARK of Idaho; ARTHUR D. HEALEY, of Massachusetts; and 
James M. MEAD and GEORGE B. KELLY, of New York. 

We feel that unless these proposals are effected wholly, 
or in most substantial part, one of the problems which will 
be pressing for consideration upon the convening of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress will be the alleviation of the situa- 
tion through immediate legislative enactment, and if I am 
fortunate enough to be a Member of that Congress, I pledge 
myself to do everything humanly possible to bring about the 
passage of this most necessary legislation. 


Explanation of the Ramspeck Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, Civil Service got off to a start 
with the adoption of the Pendleton Act in 1883, signed by 
President Arthur. The fundamental purpose of that civil- 
service law of 1883 was to establish, in the parts of the 
service covered by its provisions, a merit system whereby 
selection for appointment should be made upon the basis 
of demonstrated relative fitness, without regard to political, 
religious, or other such considerations. About 14,000 posi- 
tions were classified at that time. 

It was really President Cleveland, however, who gave sub- 
stance to the merit system. He prescribed a uniform classi- 
fication of the civil service, and made the first classification, 
by Executive order, of positions outside Washington. Dur- 
ing his first term also he issued an order placing positions 
in the Railway Mail Service in the classified civil service. 
During his second term of office he placed the Government 
Printing Office and about 4,000 positions in the Internal Revy- 
enue Service under civil service. 

During Theodore Roosevelt’s administration the fourth- 
class postmasters in 14 States were covered into civil service. 
President Taft later blanketed in the remaining postmasters 
of the fourth-class in all the 48 States. 

Under President Wilson an examination was required in 
filling first-, second-, and third-class post offices, and, in ad- 
dition, the Executive order directed that the first man on the 
list, regardless of his political affiliation, be appointed to 
office if he were qualified. Under President Harding the 
Executive order was modified, and selection of one of the 
three top eligibles was permitted. That high standard was 
again established, however, by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, just as it was under the Wilson administration, and he 
called upon Congress to keep its platform pledge and place 
these Presidential post-office appointments under the classi- 
fied service. 

As a result, today, after many struggles to unite the dif- 
ferent partisan factions in both the House and the Senate, 
we are taking action on a conference report which will, I 
hope, eventuate in legislation that will stand out in history. 
Today we have it in our power to settle this question once 
and for all, and to remove this important office of postmaster 
from the political arena. As the years go by, there will be no 
more changing of postmasters as administrations come and 
go; we will have a more efficient corps of postmasters be- 
cause they will be more experienced with the years of 
service behind them; we will have better satisfied communi- 
ties because they will be cognizant of the fact that their 
postmaster is there by reason of his ability and not by reason 
of his political worth. 
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Under the conference report every first-, second-, or third- 
class postmaster now in office will be permitted to finish out 
his term. After that what happens? Well, the postmaster 
may be reappointed under the terms of this new legislation 
and serve indefinitely, for so long as he gives good service 
and his behavior is exemplary; or, an employee from within 
the ranks of the Postal Service may be promoted to the post- 
mastership; or, an open, competitive examination may be 
held in accordance with the provisions of the Civil Service 
Act and rules, in which all qualifying may compete. 

Let us take the first method and suppose that the incum- 
bent postmaster is to be recommended for reappointment. 
In that event he will be given a noncompetitive examination 
by the Civil Service Commission, the character of which will 
depend upon the office. If it is a third-class office, the exami- 
nation may be a written one. If it is a first- or second-class 
office, the postmaster will no doubt be rated principally upon 
his experience, record, character, and reputation without a 
written test. The incumbent’s physical condition must be 
such as to permit him to carry out the duties of his office, but 
the age limitation set for original entrance to the service is 
waived in the case of his reappointment. If he qualifies in 
the noncompetitive examination the President will then send 
his name to the Senate and, if confirmed by that body, he 
acquires a classified status without term. 

Suppose, however, that the President—the Postmaster 
General acting for him—decides neither to reappoint the 
incumbent nor to promote a postal employee from within the 
ranks. In that event the vacancy would be filled by open 
competitive examination conducted by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The incumbent postmaster could participate in this 
examination along with all others meeting the requirements, 
but he would have to be within the age limitations prescribed 
by the Civil Service Commission for all candidates. In ac- 
cordance with the civil-service rules, the names of the three 
top eligibles would later be certified to the President—or the 
Postmaster General—and selection would be made from 
among these three. 

Let me call attention to the residence requirement con- 
tained in the conference report: 

No person shall be eligible for appointment under this section 
unless such n has actually resided within the delivery of the 
office to which he is appointed, or within the city or town where 
the same is situated for 1 year next preceding the date of such 
appointment, if the appointment is made without competitive 
examination; or for 1 year preceding the date fixed for the close 
of receipt of applications for examination, if the appointment is 
made after competitive examination. 

Under the conference report the Postmaster General is 
permitted to appoint acting postmasters for a period of 
6 months. “Are acting postmasters who have already quali- 
fied in a competitive examination eligible for permanent 
appointment under the new legislation?” I am asked. The 

‘answer to that appears to be “no.” The old eligible lists 
would be wiped out, and new examinations would be called. 


Memorial Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE N. SEGER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


ADDRESS OF JOE VAN ROSENCRANCE AT PASSAIC, N. J., 
MAY 30, 1938 


Mr. SEGER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following Memorial 
Day address by Joe Van Rosencrance, past department com- 
mander, New Jersey United Spanish War Veterans, on Mon- 
day, May 30, 1938, at Passaic, N. J.: 
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In April 1863 a little group of southern women, after 2 years of 
sorrowful, weary waiting, and in fond remembrance of a father, 
brother, husband, or sweetheart, had journeyed to the graveyard 
near Columbus, Miss., and there decorated the graves of their loved 
ones. 

An elderly lady of the group, after she had finished decorating the 
graves of her two sons, who had lost their lives in defense of the 
southern cause, was seen walking toward a corner of the church- 
yard, where lie buried two unknown Union soldiers. 

One of the ladies of the group asked her what she was doing. 
“Do you forget,” said the first woman, “whose graves those are? 
They are two Union soldiers; they are two Yankees, who——.” 
“Hush,” said the mother of the two heroes, “they are nameless 
graves marking where two soldiers lie buried; but somewhere in the 
North, in some little city or village, or perhaps in some lonely farm- 
house, a mother or a young wife or a sweetheart mourns for them 
as you and I grieve for the loss of our beloved ones.” 

She turned back to the unmarked grave and stooped down, 
gently pushed aside the long grass, cleared the graves, and tenderly 
spread her flowers over the two mounds. With tears in her eyes, 
but with her head held proudly, she faced the women who had 
silently gathered about her and said: “We bring these flowers“ 
she pointed to the graves of her sons, then to the others decked 
with flowers —“ to express our love and devotion. They are dead, 
our heroes of the South; they are dead, these unknown soldiers of 
the North, lying in our churchyard at Columbus, Miss., in nameless 
graves. But when the war is over and peace comes again we shall 
call them our heroes. So here are my lilacs and roses—red, white, 
and blue—for both alike.” “And mine, too,” said the other women 
softly, as they added their flowers to the blossoms on the unmarked 
graves in the churchyard. 

The next April the women of Columbus, Miss., in increasing num- 
bers repeated this beautiful deed, and they continued these rites 
year after year, although with each year the privations and suffer- 
ings of the war were greater and the losses of the South were 
irreparable. 7 

In 1867 the New York Tribune printed this story of these south- 
ern women who decorated the graves of all soldiers who had 
fallen—those of the North as well as those from the South—and 
this was published throughout the Nation. 

From these acts of these good women of Colvmbus, Miss., came 
the most beautiful of our holidays. 

May I quote the last verse of a poem entitled “The Heritage,” 
which this news item from Columbus, Miss., inspired?— 


“No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding river be red; 
They banished our anger forever, 
When they laurel the graves of our dead. 


“Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Love and tears for the Blue; 
Tears and love for the Gray.” 


After General Lee had surrendered at Appomattox, the northern 
soldiers wanted to celebrate the victory. General Grant said, “The 
best way to celebrate, now that the war is over and the rebels are 
again our countrymen, is to abstain from any demonstration in the 
fiel 117 

After the war General Lee and his officers were indicted by a 
Virginia court; General Lee appealed to General Grant for protec- 
tion. General Grant forced the indictments to be quashed, and 
said, “Let us have peace.” 

On May 6, 1866, the Grand Army of the Republic was founded 
in Decatur, Macon County, Ill., by Gen. Benjamin F. Stephenson, 
who afterward was chosen the first commander in chief. 

On May 5, 1868, Gen. John A. Logan issued his historical gen- 
eral orders No. 11. I quote: 

“1. The 30th day of May 1868 is designated for the purpose of 
strewing with flowers, or otherwise decorating the graves of com- 
rades who died in defense of their country during the late rebellion. 

“2. It is the purpose of the Commander in Chief to inaugurate 
this observance with the hope that it will be kept up from year to 
year while a survivor of the war remains to honor the memory of 
his departed comrade.” 

We are commemorating the seventieth anniversary of Decoration 


y. 

High on the roster of military fame, and written with the blood 
of martyred heroes, history will record the patrictic sacrifices and 
services of citizen-soldiers who fought on land and water to pre- 
serve our glorious Union, 

Out of over 2,000,000 boys in blue less than 5,000 remain. In 
a very few years the bugle will sound their final taps. 

No man has a greater and graver responsibility than a command- 
ing general, upon whose plans and commands his fellow citizens 
are slaughtered in hostile conflicts. 

Can we visualize with General Sherman that “war is hell”? 

There was a profound and prophetic significance in General 
Grant’s historical acclaim, “Let us have peace.” 

From time immemorial war has been the dominating, devas- 
tating, and demoralizing obsession of humanity. 

Before the establishment of our representative democracy, peace 
was an interval between wars—an armistice, temporary cessation 
of hostilities; and treaties, which were supposed to end wars, 
often became the causes of future wars. 

The legends of mythology, folklore of the barbaric and nomadic 
tribes, and the histories of ancient and modern civilization are 
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saturated with the heroics of the victors and the exploitations 
of the vanquished. 

The cruelty, cupidity, and crusade of wars have proven their 
futility. 

War is destruction; peace is construction. 

War is hatred; peace is love. 

War is mob psychology, concentrated, controlled, and com- 
meanded by military tactics; peace is the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of men. 

What lasting contribution for the moral and spiritual uplift of 
humanity was made by the conquering legions of Rameses, the 
Great Pharaoh of Egypt; Alexander, who lamented there were 
no more worlds to conquer; Caesars, the Roman conquerors; Attila 
the Hun, “the scourge of God”; who would not allow a blade of 
grass to grow or a flower to bloom; Charlemagne, the Frank, con- 
queror of the Roman Empire; Philip, the Spaniard, who reigned 
over the first domain on which the sun never set; Frederick, 
the Prussian conqueror of Germany; Napoleon, the Corsican, the 
French Emperor; and Nicholas, the Czar of the Russian Empire? 

Where are the empires of Mongolia, Egypt, Arabia, Assyria, Persia, 
Babylon, Greece, Rome, Carthage, Spain, and Germany? 

Wars are caused by the foolishness and selfishness of statesmen 
in their national and international relationships; fought by the 
flower of young manhood, quite often ignorant of their causes and 
always innocent of any personal desire to injure their fellow human- 
ity; bulwark for the plutocrat; eldorado for the profiteer; grave- 
yard for the patriots; monuments for the unknown soldiers; paid 
for by generations yet to be born; and suffered by the mothers of 
men, always the vicarious atonement on the altars of 
humanity and wars. 

There is no romance in wars for the gold-star mothers, except an 
added travail of heartbreaking memories. 

Mechanized military equipment on land, in water, and air has 
robbed the participants of any glory. 

Formerly war was a conflict between armies on battlefields and 
navies on the high seas; now war is a siege between populations; 
nothing escapes the submarine, airplane, siege guns, poison gas, 
and bombs; neutrals, noncombatants, women, children, 
hospitals, churches, and institutions of education, art, and science, 
sacred to the progress of civilization, are all lost in the maelstrom 
ot war. 

Can anyone question the futility of war as an arbiter of intra- 
state and international problems after reading of the diabolic 
atrocities in Spain? 

What is the victory of war? 

In the late World War there were 16 belligerent nations; over 
65,000,000 mobilized troops; over 37,000,000 casualties. 

Can we comprehend this colossal sacrifice of humanity? 

During the War with Spain I witnessed a review of over 40,000 
troops in Chickamaugua Park, Tenn., in honor of the official visita- 
tion of Inspector General Breckinridge. With the infantry walking, 
the artillery and cavalry galloping, there was a continuous proces- 
sion from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

Can we realize a ghost parade of 40,000,000 casualties of the World 
War? 

If the dead could be resurrected, the disabled rehabilitated—and 
there was a highway wide enough to allow a file of 100 abreast—it 
would take from sunrise to sunset for every day, including Sundays 
and holidays, for over 2 years for this phantom army to pass in 
review. 

Surely humanity has been fodder for the cannons and meat for 
the “dogs of war.” 

War does not settle what is right, but does tell us what is left. 

Left: Flower of young manhood lingering in excruciating travail 
of mortal wounds; 

Left: Fathers, sons, brothers, and sweethearts buried in unknown 
trenches without the loving and longing caresses of a dear one; 

Left: Patriots blinded, crippled, and diseased, robbed of the bless- 
ings of peace, while suffering the tortures of war; and 

Left: Citizen soldiers willing to give everything to serve their 
country and returning soldier citizens with no hope of a livelihood. 

The loss of life and property in the late World War exceeded the 
combined casualties of all previous wars, since the advent of the 
Star of Bethlehem; and, if the next war increases with the same 
ratio of destruction, devastation, demoralization, and debauchery, 
then white man’s civilization will be obliterated. 

From the stone and wood implement to metal equipment; and 
from physical and mechanical power to chemical propulsion man 
has conquered the trinity of the world elements, so that he may 
travel farther and faster than any animal; rival the fish with the 
submarine, and startle the bird with the airplane. 

With the wireless telegraph, telephone, and radio, man com- 
munes with the unheard and unseen; and with television isolation, 
in all phases of human relationship and intercourse, is obsolete. 

Science has made the world a neighbor; justice, love, and peace 
will make mankind a brotherhood. 

America is not a war-obsessed Nation. In over 160 years of 
political history we have had only 25 years of wars; during these 25 
years of hostilities there were 6 major conflicts; and between each 
an average period of 25 years of peace. 

America is a peace-loving people. Our ancestry left the old for 
the new world to escape from military, political, and religious op- 
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pression. Braved the tedious and tempestuous voyages over un- 
charted seas and planted their colonies among the savage indians; 
the Cavaliers in Virginia, Carolinas, and Georgia; Jesuits in Florida, 
New Orleans, and the Mississippi River Valley; the Scandinavians 
in Delaware; Quakers in Pennsylvania; the Pilgrims and Puritans 
on the bleak shores of New England; the Dutch in Manhattan 
and the Hudson River Valley; and the Catholics in Maryland; 
each worshipping according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences; all having a sincere, serious, and sublime faith in the 
same God; and mutually living, loving, and laboring for the moral 
and spiritual uplift of humanity and hope of eternity. 

America was established on a foundation, anchored to the Rock 
of Ages; whose cornerstones are civil and religious freedom; pillars 
are the home, church, school, and State; and keystones are life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness. 

Upon these primary human relationships and fundamental prin- 
ciples of government we have erected our marvelous superstruc- 
ture of representative democracy, towering above the kingdoms 
monarchies, and dictatorships of the world; and above which, un- 
furled, flies the flag of the United States of America—the emblem 
of our national sovereignty and States solidarity and the symbolic 
covenant of our allegiance to a living country founded on justice, 
liberty, and peace. 

The greatness of a nation does not consist of her continental 
area and territorial possessions, even though she have a domain 
upon which the sun never sets. 

The greatness of a country does not consist of her agricultural 
accomplishments, industrial achievements, and financial prestige, 
even though she may be the granary, factory, and creditor nation 
of the world. 

The greatness of a sovereignty does not consist of her modern 
military equipment and efficient personnel, even though she may 
be conquering in offense and impregnable in defense. 

The greatness of a people does not consist in her popular and 
public education, even though she may have the lowest ratio of 
illiteracy and a culture pursuant to a college and university 
curriculum. 

The greatness of a nation, country, sovereignty, and people con= 
ae so eee qualities which constitute the greatness of the 

vidual. 

The grandeur of humanity is in moral and spiritual elevation 
sustained and invigorated by the intellect of man. 

The glory of America is in the source, sovereignty, and sub- 
limity of her citizenship. 

A citizenship from whose aristocracy came a Washington, “first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen”; 
under whose military tactics and profound statesmanship our 
colonial forefathers became the pioneers in the greatest political 
adventure in the annals of human progress. 

A citizenship from whose poverty came a Lincoln, the Great 
Emancipator, preserver of our glorious Union, and our first 
martyred President. 

And a citizenship from whose culture came a Wilson, the prophet 
of a new era, under whose inspiring eloquence and prophetic 
statesmanship 4,000,000 of the flower of American manhood dedi- 
cated everything in-men, material, money, and morale on the 
battlefields of Europe, made famous by the legions of Alexander, 
Caesar, Hannibal, Charlemagne, Attila, and Napoleon, not simply 
to make the world safe for democracy, and democracy safe for the 
world, but that all peoples, in all places and for all time, may 
enjoy “life, Hberty, and the pursuit of happiness” in a Govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people, for the people.” 

There are problems of humanity which war never has and never 
will solve. Racial hatreds, religious bigotry, social chaos, na- 
tional chauvinism, economic depression, accidents, crimes, and 
disease are staggering the foundations of modern civilization and 
challenging the statesmanship of the world. 

What we need in this topsy-turvy world of today is less wars 
and more peace; less laws and more respect for law. s 

The acid test of patriotism is belligerent loyalty in war and 
peace. 

Comrades, we have passed the acid test. We are worthy sons of 
oe sires. May we be as vigilant in peace as we were valiant 

war. 

What is the solution? 

“They shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks; nations shall not lift up swords against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 

“Thou shall love the Lord God with all thy heart, with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto it: Thou shall love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagog 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking. 
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When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there. 


She mingled with her gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And stripped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light, 


Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 


A Sensible Representative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WEST UNION RECORD 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial from 
the West Union Record, one of the leading weekly news- 
papers of West Virginia. 

We believe that one of the most sensible men in the Lower 
House of Congress is a farmer, a Representative from the First 
District of Kansas. His name is WILLIAM PuRNELL LAMBERTSON. 
The first knowledge that we had of him was acquired by reading 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a speech which he made on the 


President’s reorganization bill. 

We believe it was the best of the several speeches made on that 
subject by Members of the House which we chose to read in full. 

- Although the speech of Congressman SUMNERS of Texas, who is 
probably the ablest man in the Lower House, was perhaps a better 
literary and oratorical production than Lamsrrrson’s, it was not, 
in our opinion, so powerful in argument and so direct and une- 
quivocal in statement as was the speech of the Kansas Repre- 
sentative. 


A Great Future for the American People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, the people are 
looking to the next Congress, which meets in January, to 
take them out of this recession and to create a condition of 
permanent prosperity. The unemployed are anxious for 
jobs. ‘The little-business man wants business. The farmer 
wants a fair price for his crops. The taxpayer wants a 
reduced tax burden. The housewife wants lower prices for 
the food she purchases for the family table. The workman 
wants higher wages. 

Are these things in sight in the next Congress? I think 
so. I have personal knowledge of a measure which is now 
being studied by the very highest officials in the National 
Government and which will, in my opinion, undoubtedly be 
introduced and passed in the next Congress, and which 
measure will greatly increase the income or greatly decrease 
the outgo of every class above mentioned in this brief state- 
ment. r 

I not only have great hope but firm faith in the imme- 
diate future of the American people. 
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Graduating Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY JOSEPH P. TUMULTY AT GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY 


, JUNE 13, 1938 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
Joseph P. Tumulty before the graduating class of Georgetown 
University June 13, 1938. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I appreciate the generous inyitation to be here for this first 
address to a group of young men about to take up the serious 
tasks of life. As one who has been the proud beneficiary of the 
fine teachings and the wholesome philosophy of the good gentle- 
men from whom today you receive a degree, may I observe that 
the value of their certificate may be enhanced by your action 
through the coming years? 

It is mot a mere scrap of paper, a cold, formal document, a 
mere piece of lettered parchment. Let this thought be with you 
always, in days of ty as well as adversity, that behind it 
stand the high traditions of a century and a half since 1789 and 
the tender glory of your alma mater. Your future conduct can 
either increase or mar its luster, for this day you become trustees 
of the good name of Georgetown. You can make this certificate 
either a vital, living force in your life, or you can by your conduct, 
treat it as a useless souvenir devoid of significant meaning and 
spiritual beauty. 

Humanity is crying out, as it never did before, for truth, for 
beauty; men are yearning for a greater faith in everlasting things 
and for the real values that make life worthwhile. May I urge 
you, when temptation creeps into your thoughts to satisfy selfish 
ambition—to seek glory and success by the easy way—that you 
hold that precious document close to your heart as the shield and 
armor of your faith in the everlasting truths, and as the guide 
of your feet to the permanent realities that lie beyond. 

On occasions like the present, the temptation is great for one 
situated as I am to enter into a discussion of the pressing social 
or economic or political problems of the hour and to offer one’s 
own favorite remedies as a final and universal solution. Vanity, 
that insatiate cormorant, urges some to strike a statesmanlike 
pose and in a long, boring speech with reckless abandon, launch 
on a dogmatic dissertation which convinces few but adds to the 
confusion of many in an already bewildering situation. 

Being the father of a large family with whom I have “wintered 
and summered” for over a quarter of a century, and now being 
a grandfather, which means I have reached the heights of great 
joy, I have been talking to four girls and two boys around a 
table for many, many years. Please note, my young friends, that I 
say I have been talking to, not talking at them. Something in 
me, perhaps it is a saving intuition, tells me that young le, 
free American souls, resent lecturing, which leads me to say t 
in a sorely distraught world, the hearts of young and old can 
best be won by the sweet asion of kindness and tenderness. 

people is much akin to using force; force, always ugly, 

always forbidding, never can make permanent conquest of the 

oe And man is ruled as much by the heart as by 
ead, 

And so, I propose to conduct myself toward you this afternoon as 
if we were very old friends, gathered about a crackling fire, before 
5 noble fireplace where we may briefly discuss our attſtude toward 

e. 

In a simple sort of way, I shall speak to you without pointing 
with pride or viewing with alarm; not in the manner of Sir Oracle, 
who, preening his own feathers, says, “Behold me, I stand before 
you; if you will but follow my prescription you will possess the 
world and everything in it.“ Being true to myself, knowing my 
own limitations and imperfections, for me to do that would be 
merely to engage in the gentle art of shadow boxing, bluffing, and 
posing, things I know you young people always resent, loathe, 
and despise. Perhaps, out of my contact with life, a life char- 
acterized by some ups and frequent downs, by joy as well as 
tragedy, I may be able to place before you certain conclusions from 
the hard school of personal experience. They will not take in the 
dignity of a conviction but are merely the observations of a 
fellow traveler along the same road which you must go. To me, 
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they are the simple ingredients, the fine fabric out of which last- 
ing happiness may be built. 

As one who sprang from humble beginnings, who was highly 
privileged to be born poor, I would urge upon you, my dear 
friends, not to fear life, but to take it by the horns and grapple 
with it. You will find in it a series of surprises and experience 
which you can mold to make your allotted span a time of pleasure 
and a joy. That simple life from which I sprang, was a great 
human laboratory out of which I was taught many lessons that 
were most valuable to me in the stirring days when later I became 
the close associate of a great President of the United States, 
Woodrow Wilson. 

You can make life what Emerson characterized, “A boundless 
privilege, that when you pay for your ticket and get into the car, 
you have no guess as to what good company you will find.” Or, 
you can make it what O. Henry calls it, “A thing made up of sobs 
and sniffies, with sniffles predominating.” Or you can, as Gold- 
smith urges, “Treat life as a forward child that must be humored 
and coaxed until it falls asleep and all is over.” 

Somehow, by some inscrutable process of selection, I trust I took 
from the plain people with whom I lived something of their sense 
of justice, their tolerance, their sympathy for those in distress, 
and their love of the poor, the latter being the greatest gift I ever 
received. The poor know what life really is, for they know its 
adversity, its hurly-burly, its misery, and its loneliness. Before 
you declare, in terms of dogmatic opinion, how the problems of 
the world are to be solved, I would earnestly from my own 
experience, that you live long enough with the world and with 
human beings to understand the difference between change and 

Tou will then be slow to promise any one heaven unless 
you can lead him to it. Do not favor change unless it means im- 
provement. Be sure the new house will be as comfortable as the 
old one. It was Cicero who said that he who suffers always remem- 
bers, which is another way of saying that properly to diagnose the 
ills of human society and then to @ remedy, one must 
understand from experience the bitterness and the nuances of life 
in the concrete. And no one can understand life who treats it as 
& static thing. Humanity is a dynamic, moving, vibrant admixture 
of individual human beings. It is not a pattern of economic shreds 
and social patches but a great pulsating whole, made up of men 
and women and children of all races and of all religions engaged 
in beating their way upward to a life of freedom and hope. He 
who serves humanity only, serves a theory and an abstraction. 
To be a safe leader he must know men with their individual souls, 
their emotions, and hot passions that so often defy sociology and 
economic laws. 

In these stirring days the passion for change seems to predomi- 
nate. The old-fashioned things have lost their aura of distinc- 
tion. “On with the new, off with the old,” seems to be the 
slogan of the so-called clever men of much information but little 
knowledge. Beware of the universal fault-finders who clamorously 
demand a reconstitution of human society along the lines of their 
own thinking, a sort of society that disregards the glorious past 
and sets at nought its struggles and its sacrifices that American 

> tness built up to an unmeasured monument. When you meet 
fhis type of person along the road, stop, look, and listen. Detour 
and return to the cloistered retreats of Georgetown and there 
pore over the sound philosophies of simpler men, lovers of God, 
who will speak to you in the authentic voice of your country. 
These scholars know your country’s traditions, for they are the 
successors of men who helped to make this Nation. They under- 
stand human nature for they have gone to the roots of life itself. 
They can dispel the doubts and suggest ways of removing the ex- 
crescences on American society without destroying the source of 
its vitality. 

Speaking of plain, humble men, Thomas à Kempis said, “God 
walks with the humble, He reveals Himself to the lowly. He gives 
understanding to the little ones. He discloses His meaning to 
pure minds, but hides His Grace from the curious and the proud.” 

I realize that you are about to take the high road at a time 
when the skies are cloudy, and vast changes brood over us. Yet, 
you may be consoled with the thought that out of these ominous 
times of spiritual turmoil, there may emerge great leaders, Ad- 
versity but tests and tries men. “The bravest man in the world 
is the man fighting against great odds,” said Franklin K. Lane. 

In this ever-changing, challenging world what qualities will 
buttress you against the storms of life? My answer to this in- 
terrogatory is this: The same qualities that you found in your 
great teachers, the same old-fashioned qualities that you found in 

dear mothers and fathers. That means courage, kindness, 
Bes readiness to sacrifice self for something you love better than 
yourself; understanding, unselfishness, a dislike of anything small 
or mean; a love of magnanimity, but beyond everything—charity. 
This is the greatest of all, for did not St. Paul write: “The 
plenitude of the Law is love.” These are Godlike qualities that 
neither time nor change nor storm, nor winds blowing endlessly 
through time can ever destroy. You will never win a great victory 
in this life with meanness or selfishness, much less by hatred 
and vindictiveness. The human beings we love in this life, to 
whom we build enduring monuments, are those who unselfishly 
give of the largess of their own generous natures to help others. 
That man is contemptible who would wish to go to Heaven alone. 

Young men like you are the keystone of the arch of American 
civilization. You are the molders of the destiny of the new genera- 
tion, administrators of the future hopes of our people, but trustees 

| Of its past. You are, as has been well said, “Actors in a play, the 
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character of which is determined by the Playwright; if He wishes 
the play to be short, it is short; if long, it is long; if He wishes you 
to play the part of a beggar, remember to act even this role ad- 
mirably. For this is your business, to play admirably the role 
assigned to you; but the selection of that role is Another's.” 

May I repeat as a guide to your feet: “To play admirably the role 
assigned to you.” Play it like decent men, like sportsmen, who 
subscribe to all the rules of the game of life. Try to play it with 
a smile on your face and with a great faith at your heart. I don't 
mean that you shall smile constantly, for there are tragedies in life 
that do not make that possible. Laughter, too, is good good even 
for digestion. It is even good for the complexion. Laughter and 
prayer are among the gifts that distinguish man from the animal. 

There are times when you will feel lonely, very insignificant, a 
mere speck of dust. Profit by that moment of introspection to 
strengthen a wholesome regard for the average man in the street. 
Never underestimate his power or the majesty of his loneliness, 
Never belittle his influence. Do not write him down to the wages 
of your own discontent, but remember that he is the mighty pillar 
whose poor back helps to support the thing we call society. Who 
knows but that sometime he may hold your destiny in the hollow 
of his hand? He may be on a jury that may determine your 
freedom, your liberty, and your life. He may be the passer-by who 
rescues you from a burning building or saves you from a runaway 
horse. He may be your buddy sometime in war, whose shoulders 
close to you will make you not overestimate the of mere 
temporal wealth. When you meet him along the way, feel for him, 
extend your hand to lift him up, help to wipe away his tears of 
sorrow, for they will be many. In doing this something big and 
fine will come into your heart that will lift you out of your own 
selfishness until it raises you up until you may behold the stars. 
Do not be afraid of the struggle for place and legitimate income. 
Great things are born out of poverty and adversity. Very few 
poems or masterpieces of sculpture and art have come from the 
hands of the affluent and the mighty. They buy what others 
create. Greatness seems in a mysterious way to reach its own 
haunts, to find its own level, and work out its own peculiar spell 
upon life. Poverty can be stimulating to high endeavor and 
strengthen the will for achievement. Remember that the greatest 
and most majestic of all figures was born in a stable in utter 
poverty, and yet His philosophy of life changed the history of the 
world. His way of life at this time is the one saving grace of the 
world. 

Never be a snob or think yourself so important or act as if the 
Almighty had given you the power of attorney to represent Him 
here below without recourse. Though you may feel deeply about 
something, never express it is an unalterable conviction, but tact- 
fully put it as another point of view. Thus, to invite a frank dis- 
cussion of a matter, Samuel Johnson says that early in his life he 
became convinced that hotly to express a conviction closed the 
minds of others and left the one so expressing a conviction high 
upon a cold promontory of pig- or big-headedness. 

When you are compelled to differ with people, do it with courage 
but do it delicately, easily, tactfully, even smilingly, and always 
regardful of the feelings of others. Never be a know-it-all, though 
you have searched to the very roots of a given subject. And when 
you come to take up the activities of public life, learn to have a 
wholesome respect for the views of colleagues. When called upon 
in conference, be frankness itself in e your view, but when 


lasting success can never be achieved. After all, the successful 
man is not necessarily the one who accumulates a great fortune. 
The real success in life is not one who has and holds, but he who 
has and gives, gives out of the largess and generosity of a noble 
nature dedicated to raising the level of the life of those below him. 

Give wholeheartedly to life; do not extort from it something to 
which you are not entitled; do not fly too high and try to reach 
the stratosphere through the easy way. It is cold up there. One 
who strives too much for greatness finds himself upon a lonely 
promontory. Remain in the valley. That is the place where God 
moves. Touch elbows with the common man; walk in his shoes; 
follow him into his home; understand his problems and his life and, 
giving him your aid and sympathy, something great will then come 
into your heart that will add to your moral stature. Remember 
that through you runs the pure blood of those who knew healthy 
hardships—men and women who did not scorn poverty, who turned 
adversity to handsome uses. Every moment of hardship is a test 
of what lies in a man, and let your goal be to make the world 
better because you live here. 

Great books have been written about the pioneers, those 
men who went their lonely way, who braved the ocean in the 
steerage, and came to rest here amid trials and tribulations. They 
were the masterminds of America, they were creators, not destroy- 
ers. They built, they did not tear down. They dared everything, 
fearing neither wind nor weather nor poverty nor misfortune. 
That is why we have a free country; that is why we are independent 
human beings; that is why they poured into our blessed country 
the finest blood in all the world; that is why we will never be held 
in leash by the chains of political despotism. is no new, 
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modernistic way out of our present distress. The only way out is 
the Golgothian way—harder work and a greater faith. All systems 
of government have their weaknesses, but we must strive in a spirit 
of tolerance to separate the good from the bad. In my opinion this 
is the best—the American system which gives free sway to the soul 
ofaman. It is for you to choose which road you will take. There 
is before you a vast world laboratory where certain remedies are 
being tried. To me, communism in Russia, fascism in Italy, and 
national socialism in Germany are not wholesome nor acceptable 
substitutes for the system of free enterprise which created the 
United States of America out of a virgin wilderness. No, I warn 
you, salvation does not lie along any of these lines. “Back to the 
soil, to Nature, and to God.” Therein lies the redemption of our 
country. 

“Let our object be our country, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country. And, by the blessing of God, may that country 
itself become a vast and splendid monument, not of oppression and 
terror, but of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, upon which the 
world may gaze with admiration forever.” 


Politics in Work Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


OF MONTANA 
Tuesday, June 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ARTICLE IN THE PITTSBURGH (PA.) PRESS, JUNE 13, 1938 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record an article 
appearing in the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, of June 13, 1938, 
entitled “Judge Lashes Politics in Work Relief.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


JUDGE LASHES PoLITICS IN WORK RELIEF—ELECTION OFFICIAL ALSO 
Sent TO WORKHOUSE, FOUR OTHERS PAROLED 


W. P. A. vote coercion was declared a punishable offense in 
Pennsylvania by Judge Heber W. Dithrich today as he sent two 
Homestead Democratic leaders to prison and gave four others 
3 sentences for election cheating. 

“I want to have it understood here and now that any other 
W. P. A. foreman, or anyone else, who intimidates or coerces 
voters or interferes with the free exercise of the election franchise 
will be similarly dealt with,” the judge asserted in pronouncing 
a 6 months to a year workhouse term on John Macko, a watcher 
and W. P. A. foreman, and Zigmond Rydzeski, judge of the elec- 
tion board for the third district of the third ward of Homestead. 

“The failure of Congress to proscribe politics in relief’—a 
reference to the defeat of an amendment to the recovery bill 
which would have made W. P. A, participation in politics a crim- 
inal offense—"should not be construed as granting immunity to 
anyone from prosecution under section 1847 of the election code 
of this Commonwealth,” Judge Dithrich asserted. 


COERCION FORBIDDEN 


This section expressly forbids any person or corporation directly 
or indirectly to intimidate or coerce any person to or vote 
or refrain from registering or voting in any election or otherwise 
interfering with the elector’s franchise. 

“That section was aimed at the private employer, but in our 
opinion it is broad enough to embrace the agent or representatives 
of the public employer as well as a W. P. A. administrator, director, 
or foreman who uses threats, expressed or implied, intended to 
influence the political opinion of any such employees is just as 
on e as the private employer who resorts to such outlawed 
methods.” 

Macko, who was forced to resign as judge of elections last fall 
when it was ruled W. P. A. employees could not serve as vote 
officials, was accused by the State with dominating the activities 
of the board headed by Rydzeski at the primaries last September 14. 

FOUR ARE PAROLED 


Those given suspended sentences were other members of the 
board. Inspectors Gertrude Jones and Otto Balbach got 3 to 6 
months and clerks William L. Poindexter and Andrew Hritz, Jr., 
received 2 months to a year, all suspended sentences. 

All six were 8 of voiding ballots unfavorable to the Demo- 
cratic organization by placing extra markings upon them. Their 
conviction 9 bars them from voting for 4 years. 

The case was a a example of the W. P. A. in politics, Judge 
Dithrich claimed, because of Macko's activities. When he was 
forced to resign as an election judge because of his W. P, A 8 
the judge said, “You should have realized it was expected of 
that you would abstain from any pernicious political activity, But, 
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on the contrary, your political activity increased in proportion to 

the influence which your position as a W. P. A. foreman gave you, 

peg a bry that position as a means of coercion and intimidation 
voters.” 


Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, AT WILLIMANTIC, 
CONN., JUNE 14, 1938 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an address by my colleague the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Lonercan] delivered today in celebration 
of Flag Day, at Willimantic, Conn. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


This day each year has been set as a special time for 
paying our respects to the flag that waves above us in peace and 
in war, and in times of prosperity and adversity. 

Throughout the world the flag of each nation stands as a symbol 
of the achievements, aspirations, and objectives of its people. 
Flags everywhere epitomize the romance of history and incar- 
nate the chivalry of the ages. Around the bits of varicolored 
bunting which the people of each land select as a national flag 
there cluster thoughts of loyalty, of patriotism, and of personal 
sacrifice, which have enabled the world to move forward toward a 
new civilization. 

In the United States the Stars and Stripes is the symbol of our 
people. Where the idea originated is not definitely known, but the 
sentiment it carries was appropriately expressed by Washington 
as he saw it floating above his beloved soldiers. He said: “We 
take the stars from heaven, the red from our mother country, 
separating it by white stripes, thus showing that we have sepa- 
rated from her, and the white stripes shall go down to posterity 
representing liberty.” 

The first flag to represent the Colonies was raised in Cambridge, 
Mass., on January 12, 1776, It consisted of 13 alternate red and 
white stripes and crosses of Saint George and Saint Andrew in a 
blue field. The stripes represented the Thirteen Colonies and the 
crosses indicated that the Colonies were joined to Great Britain. 
With appropriate ceremonies this was unfurled to the breeze and the 
British officers who watched the proceedings saw that the crosses 
represented the union flag of England and supposed that Wash- 
ington was announcing his surrender. It was greeted with pro- 
longed cheers by the British, who fired a salute of 18 guns. This 
was its first recognition by an enemy, although unintentional. 
The real history of our flag commences on June 14, 1777. Con- 
gress passed a resolution, “That the flag of the 13 United States 
be 13 stripes, alternate red and white, that the Union be 13 stars, 
white in a blue field, representing the new constellation.” 

At first the stars were placed in a circle to represent the equality 
of the States. Afterward they were changed to three horizontal 
lines, the upper and lower lines with four stars and the middle 
five stars. This flag was first waved in battle at Fort Schuyler, 
which is on the present site of the city of Rome in New York. The 
flag remained as established by Congress until 1794, when Vermont 
and Kentucky were admitted to the Union, and then Congress 
passed an act providing there should be 15 stripes and 15 stars, 
and so it remained for 23 It was found that with a con- 
stant admission of States it would be impossible to have a stripe 
for each State, so, in 1817, it took its present form, with one stripe 
for each of the original Thirteen Colonies and one star in a fleld 
of blue for each State of the Union. 

The spirit of America is voiced in the Stars and Stripes, 8 
to a nation of indomitable courage and infinite possibilities to 
teach the gospel of work and usefulness, to advance education, and 
to protect the liberties of free government from the aggressions of 
the despot. 

Our flag was conceived in war but born of a patriotism that has 
since achieved its greatest victories as triumphs of peace. Honor- 
able peace was the first and only desire of the early patriots, but 
when their just demands for redress were treated with scorn by the 
monarch to whom they were addressed, a new constellation made 
its appearance among the nations of the earth in our flag. The 
drum and fife, under its folds, sounded the death knell of tyranny 
among the nations. In its rippling folds waves a benediction to 
the yesterdays of accomplishment and beckons the tomorrows of 
progress with hope and confidence, Its glowing splendor appeals 
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to us to demand international justice. It heralds the noble pur- 

of a mighty people and carries a message of hope and inspira- 
ion to all mankind. It commands us to self-sacrifice and to 
universal obligation of service, which alone can maintain equality 
of rights and fullness of opportunity. 

But as we pay tribute to our flag today, we should stop to con- 
sider again the timely words of Chief Justice Story, who once said: 
“Never forget that you possess a noble heritage, bought by the toil, 
suffering, and blood of our ancestors, and capable, if wisely im- 
proved and faithfully guarded, of transmitting to your latest pos- 
terity all the substantial blessings of life, the peaceful enjoyment 
of liberty, of property, of religion, and of independence; its founda- 
tions are solid, and its defenses are impregnable from without. 
It may nevertheless perish in an hour by the folly, corruption, or 
negligence of its keepers, the people. Republics are created by the 
virtue, public spirit, and intelligence of its citizens. They fall 
when the wise are banished from the public councils because they 
dared to be honest, and the profligates are rewarded because they 
flatter the peopie in order to betray them.” 

How applicable this warning is for the present and for all time. 
For today America stands as a powerful Nation in the ancient and 
modern world. But because of world-wide depressions, giving rise 
to new philosophies of government, there have grown in our midst 
certain elements that would rejoice to see the Constitution under 
which we have flourished absolutely destroyed and a socialistic 
state erected in its place. There are various modified forms of the 
same philosophy in existence throughout the world. In them are 
lurking the dangers of destruction and decay. We are building 
new highways of social and economic opportunities and security, 
but as we do so we must use the tools and materials that have 
come from intelligence and experience. We cannot reach our goal 
by building on quicksands that will give way and plunge us into 
chaos. 

People of the United States should guard against the false doc- 
trines that arise at home or abroad and, though yielding to prog- 
ress, stand firm for the fundamentals and the things worth while, 
for they are the things that endure. Because our Nation is com- 

of so many people of such varied national ancestry, we are 
not so likely to succumb to appeals to racial and religious preju- 
dice. Tolerance, above all things, must be our permanent and 
fundamental concept of democracy. And if we fully preserve the 
freedom of speech and of the press which our democracy also as- 
sures, the mind of the American people will not be infected with 
false doctrines and philosophies. 

Refiection on the history of our flag and what it symbolizes 
will assist us in maintaining a wise course as we seek to cure 
new social and economic ills. The flag is the one focus on which 
all Americans unite in reverential devotion. But the flag of a free 
country does not take care of itself. Whether it shall command 
respect is to be determined by the quality of the Nation’s life. 
It rests with the people. It is for us and those who shall come 
after us to say whether its original glory shall be maintained. It 
is a badge of brotherhood and a common destiny. It links together 
by an unbreakable tie the Nation’s peace and future. It should 
stand for purity and justice and honor. 

Our flag! We can all join in the sentiments of Joseph Rodman 
Drake when he wrote: 


“When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night 

And set the stars of glory there. 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 

With streakings of the morning light. 


“Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land.” 


Or we might join in the toast to the flag, submitted to me by 
Mr. John J. Daly, in memory of the old days in New Britain, Conn., 
where the poem was written: 


A TOAST TO THE FLAG 


Here's to the red of it— 
There’s not a thread of it, 
No, nor a shred of it 
In all the spread of it 
From foot to head, 
But heroes bled for it, 
Faced steel and lead for it, 
Precious -blood shed for it, 
Bathing it red. . 


Here’s to the white of it— 
Thrilled by the sight of it, 
Who knows the right of it 
But feels the might of it 
Through day and night? 
Womanhood's care for it 
Made manhood dare for it, 
Purity’s pray'r for it 
Keeps it so white, 
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Here's to the blue of it~ 
Beauteous view of it, 
Heavenly hue of it, 
Star-spangled dew of it, 
Constant and true; 
Diadems gleam for it, 
States stand supreme for it, 
Liberty's beam for it 
Brightens the blue. 


Here's to the whole of it— 
Stars, stripes, and pole of it, 
Body and soul of it, 

O and the roll of it, 

Sun shining through. 
Hearts in accord for it 
Swear by the sword for it, 
Thanking the Lord for it, 

Red, white, and blue. 


Conference Report on the Agricultural 
Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I desire to commend the House for its 
action taken last Friday when we considered the con- 
ference report on the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

There were four Senate amendments in disagreement, 
which were submitted to the House, in all of which I was 
deeply interested, since they related to legislation which 
I had sponsored and actively supported, and which I felt 
was for the best interest and welfare of the farmers of my 
district and of the Nation, and the vote of the House 
upon all four of these amendments was in accord with my 
views and votes thereon. The Senate having already adopted 
these amendments, and the House having concurred therein, 
they will become the law when the President signs the 
Agricultural appropriation bill. 

I desire to cite the vote upon these amendments and com- 
ment briefly with reference to their nature and importance, 
in addition to two speeches which I made on the floor of 
the House during the debate thereon, so that farmers and 
others may be advised of their rights thereunder. 

PAYMENT OF COTTON POOL CERTIFICATES 


By a vote of 219 to 122, the House appropriated $1,800,000 
to redeem cotton-pool certificates issued by the Government 
to farmers who placed their cotton in the so-called Cotton 
Pool of 1933, conducted by the Government, the profits of 
which pool amounted to $1,800,000, which sum is now in the 
United States Treasury and belongs to the holders of these 
unpaid and unredeemed certificates. . 

These certificates are what is known as participation trust 
certificates, Form C-5-I, issued under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933, and under this amendment the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase and pay 
for these certificates shall extend to and include the 31st 
day of December 1938. And it is further provided that in 
case the owner of these certificates dies, becomes incompe- 
tent or disappears, before receiving such payment, or before 
application for such payment is executed, then the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall provide by regulations, without regard 
to any other provisions of law, for payment to such person 
= ne may determine may be fairly and reasonably entitled 

ereto. 

Payment on these certificates will be at the rate of $1 per 
bale for the number of bales as evidenced by the certificates. 

The records in the Department of Agriculture show that 
80 percent of these certificates are still owned and held by 
the farmers to whom they were issued. 
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These C-5-I participation trust certificates are not what 
is commonly called the Bankhead tag certificates. I intro- 
duced a bill to try to secure payment of these Bankhead 
certificates, but thus far have been unable to secure legisla- 
tion authorizing their payment, but will continue my efforts 
to secure payment of these certificates also, as I feel that 
the Government is morally obligated to redeem them. Many 
of these Bankhead certificates are held by farmers in my 
district, and I shall do all that I can to see that they receive 
the money that is justly due them. 

LOANS TO TENANT FARMERS TO BUY HOMES 

By a vote of 216 to 103, the House appropriated $25,000,000 
for the next fiscal year to be loaned to tenant farmers at 
3-percent interest with which to buy farm homes. 

The question involved in the debate was whether this 
amount for next year should be $15,000,000 or $25,000,000, 
and even the latter amount is grossly inadequate when we 
consider the magnitude and importance of the problem. 

For nearly 2 years I have been active in supporting and 
sponsoring legislation for this purpose, believing that with 
the vast expenditures the Government is making for other 
classes of our citizens, that it should embark upon a pro- 
gram of aiding the tenant farmers in acquiring homes. The 
farm-tenancy problem has grown worse each year, and the 
loans to farmers at 3 percent, as provided by law, will en- 
able worthy tenants to acquire homes and thereby help to 
solve, not only the problems of the tenant farmers, but will 
aid the Nation as a whole. The bill which I introduced 
over a year ago was for $1,000,000,000, and the loans to bear 
only 2-percent interest. 

Since I expressed fully my views on this matter in my 
speech in the House last year, to wit, on June 29, 1937, when 
the Farm Tenant Act was debated, and also in my remarks 
on the conference report last Friday, I shall not comment 
further with reference to this amendment. 

PAY COTTON-PRICE ADJUSTMENTS NOW 

Without a dissenting vote the House adopted an amend- 
ment enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to pay to cotton 
producers now the amounts due them on the 1937 crop. 

Last August, just before Congress adjourned, in the third 
deficiency appropriation bill, appropriation was made of 
$65,000,000 to make price-adjustment payments to cotton 
producers on the 1937 crop, to supplement the prevailing 
low prices. These price-adjustment payments were to be 
in addition to the price which the farmer received from 
the sale of his cotton and are therefore sometimes called 
cotton subsidy payments on the 1937 crop. The appro- 
priation stipulated, however, that such payments should 
be made only to cotton producers who would comply with the 
1938 agricultural-adjustment program, which legislation was 
then being formulated but had not passed. It was thought 
at the time that when the farmers signed an agreement 
to comply with the 1938 program the cotton subsidy pay- 
ments could then be made, but the Comptroller General 
held that under the language of the act no payments could 
be made until the farmers had not only signed in 1938 
but had completed compliance with the 1938 program. This 
has denied the subsidy payments on last year’s crop, and 
the farmers have not received same, although it was ex- 
pected by Congress, and the farmers thought they would 
receive these payments not later than the first of this year. 

In order to correct this injustice and expedite and accel- 
erate these subsidy payments this amendment was adopted. 
It does not increase Government expenditures one cent, for 
the appropriation to pay same was made last year. With- 
out this amendment payments cannot be made until next 
December, and this provision of this bill directs the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to make payment to the cotton pro- 
ducers when they file, upon forms prescribed by the Sec- 
retary, application showing that they have complied with 
the requirements of the 1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Printing these forms and getting them in the field will 
cause some slight delay, but the adoption of this amendment 
will mean that these subsidy payments to the cotton farmers 
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will be made at least 4 months earlier than they would with- 
out this legislation. 

Many letters from farmers in my district have been re- 
ceived by me during the past several months, and I have 
been active in promoting and securing this legislation to 
correct this injustice. 

The farmers are not only entitled to these payments, now, 
and should have had them long ago, but they need them right 
now, and their payment at this time will be a godsend, not 
only to the farmers, but to industry and business generally, 
not only in the South, but throughout the Nation. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


By an overwhelming majority, the House appropriated 
$4,000,000,000 to carry out that provision of the 1938 Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act wherein the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is directed to establish, equip, and maintain four 
regional research laboratories to conduct researches into 
and to develop new uses for farm commodities. 

Section 202 of the new farm act authorizing such appro- 
priation also directs that such research and development 
shall be devoted primarily to those commodities in which 
there are regular and seasonal surpluses, and their products 
and byproducts. The Secretary of Agriculture will, of 
course, first have to determine what commodities these 
laboratories shall be devoted to, and in what farm-producing 
area each of same shall be located. There is an erroneous 
impression that there will be four cotton-research labora- 
tories. There will be four laboratories, but they will be de- 
voted to four different agricultural commodities, and we 
hope cotton will be one. 

That provision which directs that primary treatment shall 
be given to farm commodities in which there are regular 
or seasonal surpluses, and their products and byproducts, 
certainly relates to cotton, and it was so intended by Con- 
gress when the act was passed. 

There is no farm commodity of which we have more often 
and regularly seasonal surpluses than cotton. The crop of 
1937 was the largest made in the history of the country, 
and with the existing large surplus of cotton on hand, the 
monster crop of 1937 still further augmented the surplus, 
and intensified the problem and its solution. 

Underconsumption of cotton products, both in the United 
States and in foreign countries, has, undoubtedly, contrib- 
uted to the surplus, yet the fact remains that we have been 
having a surplus of cotton for many years, and one of the 
important ways to take care of and prevent a surplus is to 
find new uses for cotton so that the consumption may be 
increased. 

While there was much criticism and disagreement about 
many provisions of the new farm bill, section 202, which 
relates to these research laboratories, met the unanimous 
approval of the entire House, and I am sure has the hearty 
approbation of the entire country. 

Those of us who reside in the cotton-producing States 
perhaps realize more keenly than those in the other sections 
the imperative need for such a laboratory. The people of 
Texas are united and aroused as to the need of a research 
laboratory, and have been for many years. Other sections 
of the country are just beginning to awaken to such a need. 
It is natural that Texas should first realize the need, because 
Texas is the Nation's principal cotton-growing State, pro- 
ducing annually one-third or more of all the cotton grown 
in the United States, and furthermore, because practically 
90 percent of Texas cotton is exported to foreign countries 
and is not domestically consumed, as is done in other 
cotton States east of the Mississippi River. 

Ten years ago, agitation was begun in Texas with reference 
to the need of a research laboratory for cotton, in order to 
develop new uses therefor, and bills have been introduced 
in Congress at each session during that period of time by 
Texas Members, urging that such be done. 

Other cotton-producing States have only recently awak- 
ened to the need of such a laboratory, and those of us in 
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Texas feel that there is no doubt but that one of the four 
laboratories should be a cotton-research laboratory, and that 
Texas is entitled to have it located in Texas; first, because 
we are the largest cotton-producing State; second, because 
we export 90 percent of our cotton to foreign markets and 
these markets have been rapidly diminishing; and third, 
because the idea and movement for such a laboratory orig- 
inated in Texas, and the people of that State and its Rep- 
resentatives in Congress have been fighting for it for so 
many years. 

Cotton is no longer produced in only a few States, but all 
of the States in the southern tier of the United States, 
reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, produce 
cotton and Texas is therefore in the geographical center 
of the cotton-producing area at this time. 

On account of its size, Texas has such a variety of soil and 
climate that within the boundaries of Texas are found con- 
ditions comparable to every State where cotton is produced. 

The people of Texas are so vitally interested in securing 
a designation of a cotton-research laboratory to be located 
in Texas that recently a delegation of prominent citizens, 
representing practically every industry, including represent- 
atives of all farm organizations, made a trip to Washington 
and presented to Secretary Wallace and his assistants, in 
a very able manner, the reasons why such a laboratory 
should be located in Texas. 

Other States are making a strong fight for the cotton re- 
search laboratory, and in order that Texas may present a 
united front and not be divided among itself, it was agreed 
that there should be no contest for any particular location 
in Texas of the research laboratory until we could first win 
for Texas the location of such laboratory. To do otherwise 
would weaken our chances of securing the laboratory. We 
cannot divide our forces or get into a contest over its loca- 
tion until we have first won the fight for Texas. 

The Texas delegation in the House, composed of 21 Mem- 
bers, is unitedly and wholeheartedly back of this proposition, 
but in order to specialize and continue a concentrated effort, 
they appointed a committee charged with the duty of doing 
everything possible to secure a cotton-research laboratory for 
Texas, which committee is composed of Congressmen Marvin 
Jones, Sam RAYBURN, and myself, and this committee has 
already done a great deal of work, and will continue to do 
everything possible to secure this laboratory for Texas. 

Texas Members led the fight last Friday for this appro- 
priation and this is another reason why the cotton-research 
laboratory should be located in Texas, 

Concluding my remarks upon these four amendments to 
the Agricultural appropriation bill, I think all will agree that 
they are just and will be a benefit, not only to the farmers, 
but the American people. 


COTTON PRICES THIS FALL 


Before concluding this statement, I desire to comment 
briefly upon a matter of vital interest to my people: What 
price will farmers receive for their cotton this fall? 

Recently, I had a letter from a party residing outside of 
my district, saying that farmers would have to take 5 cents 
a pound for their cotton this fall, and asking why Congress 
did not create a stopgap to prevent this. 

Congress has provided a stopgap to prevent this contin- 
gency. I refer to section 302, subdivision (c) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, which reads as follows: 


(e) The Corporation is directed to make available to cooper- 
ators loans upon cotton during any marketing year beginning in 
a calendar year in which the average price on August 1 of seven- 
eighths Middling spot cotton on the 10 markets designated by 
the Secretary is below 52 percent of the parity price of cotton 
on such date, or the August crop estimate for cotton is in excess 
of a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports, at rates 
not less than 52 percent and not more than 75 percent of the 
parity price of cotton as of the beginning of the marketing year. 
In case marketing quotas for cotton are in effect in any market- 
ing year, the Corporation is directed to make available, during 
such marketing year, to noncooperators, loans upon cotton at 60 
percent of the rate applicable to cooperators. A loan on cotton 
to a noncooperator shall be made only on so much of his cotton 
as would be subject to penalty if marketed. 
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Heretofore, the question of making loans when the market 
was depressed was discretionary with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, but the new Farm Act leaves no discretion, but 
mandatorily directs that such loans shall be made when 
the prices reach the levels mentioned in subdivision (c), 
section 302, 

The purpose of this provision is to require the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to stabilize the price of cotton by 
making loans to farmers so that they will not have to 
sacrifice their cotton if the market should be depressed to 
a very low price. Under this provision if, on August 1 next, 
the price of cotton is below 52 percent of the parity price 
of cotton on that date, then loans are mandatorily directed 
to be made to the farmers at rates of not less than 52 
percent and not more than 75 percent of the parity price 
of cotton as of the beginning of the marketing year. The 
parity price of cotton fluctuates, but at this time it is about 
1644 cents a pound, and this provision, if carried into effect, 
would mean that the market would be stabilized, whereby 
farmers would not be required to sell their cotton, if the 
price went below 8½ or 9 cents a pound. 

These loans would in no way affect the benefit payments 
which would be received, in addition to the price of cot- 
ton, and with the adjustment benefits had, it would appear 
that farmers would not have to sacrifice their cotton at an 
abnormally low price this fall. 2 

This stopgap should have been at a higher level so that 
the automatic loans would insure a much higher price. 

It must be remembered that in addition to the market 
price at which the farmers sell their cotton, they also re- 
ceive soil-conservation payments from the Government, 
which increases to some extent the amount received for 
cotton. I submit herewith a table furnished me by the De- 
partment of Agriculture as to payments during 1936 and 
1937 to the farmers in my district under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 

Estimated payments in connection with agricultural conservation 
programs 


1936 total 
payments 


$130, 161 


Personally I favor and have advocated legislation that 
would insure the farmers a parity price, and I shall not be 
satisfied with any program of farm legislation until we shall 
work out a plan whereby the farmer will receive parity prices 
for his cotton, so that the cotton farmer will be upon a parity 
with those engaged in other industries. This is, and should 
be, the goal affecting the agricultural problem as relating to 
the cotton farmers, and I shall continue to fight therefor. I 
shall vote for allocating $212,000,000 of the relief bill to pay 
farmers additional benefits, and this, if adopted, will 
materially increase the price of cotton this fall. 

EXISTING AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 

With the recession on and agricultural and other prices 
declining, conditions are not good, but even with the present 
low prices prevailing, prices and conditions generally in agri- 
culture are better than in 1932. The average prices of farm 
products since 1933 are more than twice what they were in 
1931 and 1932, and the total farm income has about doubled. 

The Department of Agriculture has recently issued a com- 
parative statement, a portion of which I submit herewith: 

AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN TEXAS, 1932-37 
I. COMPARISON OF DATA 


Farm cash income in Texas rose from $294,358,000 in 1932 to 
$544,176,000 in 1937, an increase of 85 percent. Of the 1937 income, 
$38,226,000 was in Government payments to farmers. Indications 
are for an income in 1938 considerably lower than in 1937. 
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Farm cash income, prices, and-purchasing power: For the United 
States as a whole, farm cash income during the years 1932-37 has 
been as follows: 


Farm cash income 


We must not forget that under the Hoover administration 
cotton sold for 4 and 5 cents a pound, wheat at from 20 to 25 
cents per bushel, cattle were hardly selling for enough to pay 
the freight to the market places. Foreclosures were so nu- 
merous throughout the country that farmers in the Midwest 
were preventing any sort of sales and were actually taking 
judges out and threatening their lives and preventing their 
entering orders. 

The annual bank failures amounted to several thousand 
@ year, and now the number of failures is infinitesimally 
small. It is easy to forget the deplorable condition in which 
we were when this administration came into power. During 
recent months we have had a recession which, in my judg- 
ment, is caused by a wave of pessimism and fear but which 
I do not believe will long prevail. The American people as 
a whole have faith in their Government, in their country, 
and in themselves, and when this faith reasserts itself, evi- 
dence of which is at hand, we will continue upon the road 
to prosperity and happiness. 

These are strenuous times, with many perplexing prob- 
lems. The whole world is sick, and many nations in the 
turmoil of war. In spite of our misfortunes and adversities, 
ours is still the greatest country that the sun shines upon. 
The other nations of the world are looking to us for leader- 
ship. I have faith in our great President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I know his heart is right and that it beats in 
sympathy with the masses of our people, and I have there- 
fore supported the major objectives of his program, believing 
that he and the Democratic Party constitute the hope of the 
Nation. 


Hon. Philip A. Goodwin 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP A. GOODWIN, 
late a Representative from the State of New York 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, in the death of PHILIP A. 
Goopwin the House has lost one of its ablest legislators and 
best friends. Death has invaded our ranks in the House a 
number of times during the Seventy-fifth Congress, and in 
the person of Congressman Goopwin it has removed one of 
New York’s outstanding citizens. 

Mr. Goopwin was recognized by his colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle as a good companion and a sincere friend. He was 
frequently consulted on legislative matters and was fair and 
honest in his opinions. He had that rare quality of making 
the hopes and interests of his constituents his own. I know 
that he possessed a fine sense of duty and performed his daily 
tasks with willing hands. 

Our colleague will answer to the call of the House no more. 
He has answered the summons of the highest of all tribunals 
and all here can testify that he served his State and his coun- 
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try well. The influence of his upright, unselfish character 
will remain, as will his memory, in the hearts of those with 
whom he served. 

As his friend, I mourn his death and extend to his bereaved | 
family my heartfelt sympathy. 


Muster Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


SPEECH BY HON. W. G. HANKINS, APRIL 21, 1938 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorD, I am including here the 
speech of the Honorable W. G. Hankins, past department 
commander of the State of Florida, United Spanish War 
Veterans, delivered at Miami, Fla., on April 21, 1938, on the 
occasion of the annual Muster Day observance by the United 
Spanish War Veterans: 


My comrades and sisters, as we meet here for the observance of 
our annual muster day I cannot help but recall our pledge of 
allegiance, “I pledge my allegiance to the flag and to the country 
for which it stands.” 

This pledge is repeated by men, women, boys, girls, native 
citizens, and aliens, north south, east, and west every day of the 
year and I wonder sometimes if it has not become a common- 
place. 

The sanctity of that pledge seems to have paled before the 
commercialism of today. 

Would to God that we might again feel the thrill of patriotism 
that gripped the hearts and lives of men as it did when we were 
young and when this pledge meant more than mere lip service; 
but alas, that fervor and patriotic zeal seem all but gone and this 
day is observed by us largely to bring us to a realization of our 
duty to those who are to come after us in seeing that patriotism 
is not banished from the earth. 

I also again sense the feeling of awe and wonder that swept 
through our minds as just 40 years ago we stood with bared heads 
and uplifted hand and solemnly took the oath of allegiance. 
This oath was not taken for a day or a month or for a year but 
was taken for the length of our life and so long as that life lasts 
we have a duty to perform. 

The burden of my talk with you this evening is to see how we 
have kept, and what is more, how we are keeping that solemn 
obligation. 

As I have visited from camp to camp in our beloved brother- 
hood of comradeship I am sometimes saddened at the appalling 
situation I find. Where love and tenderness and understanding 
should prevail I find much of discord and of strife, most of which 
should never be known and most of it over trivialities that should 
have no place in our thoughts and in our lives. 

What is our aim, and what is our goal; where are we drift- 
ing, and what is the end? Do we ask ourselves this question? I 
fear we have grown selfish and mercenary and pass these impor- 
tant things by lightly. 

In meetings—camp, council, department, or national—what is up- 
permost in our discussions and our thoughts? Do we consider 
Ways and means by which we may help and be of service to those 
who are to come after us? Do we study how we may make life 
bigger and nobler? Or else do we satisfy our own selfish desires 
and spend our thought and energy fighting for self alone? I fear 
we ask too much; What do I get? rather than What can I do? 

One of the prayers I learned when a child comes to me: “I do 
not thank Thee, Lord, that I have bread to eat while others 
starve; but I am grateful, because my meager loaf I may divide. 
I thank Thee that my busy hands may move to meet another’s 
needs. I thank Thee because of my doubled strength I may ex- 
pend to steady one who faints. Yea, Lord, for all these do I give 
thanks. 


Would to God that we might live that prayer in our daily lives. 
How much sweeter and how much happier would be the lives of 
those whom we might serve, and how much nobler and fuller 
would be our own. 

During the year I was your commander I thought and worked 
only in numbers. I appealed to you and others are constantly 
appealing to you now to figure in numbers. Build up your camp. 
Build up your auxiliary, so that by the might of numbers we may 
be enab to force our will and our desire, 


Somehow now I think that I failed you, I feel that I should 
have told you more of love and of sympathy and understanding 
and led the way to unselfish service. 

Where do we find the most of understanding and of loyalty, the 
most of comradeship and sisterhood? Is it in the larger or in the 
smaller camps? 

God knows I am not here to preach to you, yet, as the mean- 
ing of our oath of muster comes to me I feel that I should 
speak to you what is in my heart and in my ‘mind that I may 
in some small way redeem my own shortcomings and point the 
way to the ideal which must come by sacrifice and labor and 

not by selfishness and strength. 


An old man, going a lone highway, 

Came, at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm, vast and deep and wide, 
Through which was flowing a sullen tide. 
‘The old man crossed in the twilight dim; 
The sullen stream had no fears for him; 

But he turned, when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim, near, 

“You are wasting strength with building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day; 
Tou never again must pass this way; 

You have crossed the chasm, deep and wide, 
Why build you the bridge at the eventide?” 


The builder lifted his old gray head: 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he said, 
“There followeth after me today 

A youth, whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm, that has been naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for him.” 


My comrades and sisters, we have crossed the chasm of life 
with its toils and sorrows, we have seen the sun rise, seen it reach 
its zenith, and now we watch it sink slowly into the West. What 
are we doing with the day that will soon be spent? Some who 
were here with us just 1 short year ago are not here today. 
And 1 year hence some who are here today will be reported 
absent. How are we to live that year? What will be our thoughts 
as we perchance gather again to d to our muster? 

A few days ago I stood beside the casket of one of our comrades 
and as I did so one of our old songs came back to me. May I 

paraphrase it? 


Ah, those hardened, toil-worn fingers, 
How they point our memories back 
To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along our backward track. 
How those lifeless hands remind us, 
As in snowy grace they lie, 
Not to scatter thorns, but roses, 
For the reaping when we die. 


So, my comrades, on this muster day let us not think the bat- 
tles are over, but let us consecrate our lives to fight to the end. 
Forty years ago we fought the Battles of El Caney and Zam- 
, of San Juan and Pasig, of Manila and Santiago, and all 

the others of 1898, but the battles of 1938 are still to be waged. 

The battle of ignorance and thoughtlessness, of greed and ava- 
rice, of neglect and pride, and of selfishness and carelessness. 

As we renew our obligation tonight I feel and know that just 
as the army of 1898 was victorious so we will win the battles of 
today and as we march down toward the sunset and pass through 
the doorway leading into the other room of life we will reach out 
and feel the “hand of the soul of a friend we've made“ leading us 
on to the greatest, the grandest, and the most glorious victory of 
all—the victory over self and the victory over death. 


The Railroad Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 
Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, we have heard 
@ great deal this session of the Seventy-fifth Congress con- 


cerning what must be done to save the American railroads 
from financial disaster and destruction. 
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We have seen elaborate charts of figures and graphs re- 
vealing their decreasing traffic and income and their increas- 
ing costs and expenditures. We know their condition is de- 
plorable because of the combined operations of many forces, 
both within and without. 

The railroads must and should be helped to their feet and 
eventually they will be by the cooperation of their own offi- 
cials, stockholders, bondholders and creditors, and the Fed- 
eral Government. 

For my part, however, I am glad that this Congress has 
approached the whole mountain of present railroad prob- 
lems and difficulties in a thoroughly democratic and sensible 
manner. 


WE HAVE TACKLED THIS PROBLEM AT THE RIGHT END 

I refer to the passage this week of the railroad unem- 
ployment-insurance bill. 

This measure, enacted into law, is but another concrete 
example of the recognition given by this administration to 
the fact that machines, organizations, businesses, industries, 
science, and all forms of human endeavor were made for 
men and that men were not made solely to be fodder in the 
gristmill of any of these things. 

It is all very well to preserve the structures of our civiliza- 
tion. I certainly believe in that with everything I have. But 
I also believe we cannot forget that those structures were 
made for all men; that if we better the structures without 
bettering the conditions of the men and women they absorb 
and support we have forgotten everything of real im- 
portance. 

The railroad unemployment-insurance bill is a demon- 
stration that we still have in mind the man who shovels the 
coal, who walks the dreary miles of track in the dark hours 
of the night, who raises embankments on the deserts and 
carves out cuts and tunnels in the hills, who risks his life by 
the hour in switchyards, who struggles with gigantic physi- 
cal force in the machine shops and roundhouses, wha 
drives the trains, who dispatches them, who silently and 
without publicity moves millions of persons and millions of 
tons of freight over vast distances at high speeds, day by 
day, delivering all in perfect safety and security. 

IN THE EARLY DAYS MEN WERE JUST MORE MACHINES TO BREAK DOWN 

The picture was a very different one half a century ago. 
Men worked on American railroads then 10, 12, and 14 
hours a day as a regular thing. Frequently they were kept: 
on the job 30, 48, and 60 hours at a stretch without rest. 
There were no safety measures. Thousands of men were 
killed on the jobs, lost arms and legs, eyes, fingers, and 
were mangled for life every year. When such accidents oc- 
curred there was no compensation for them. Of no further 
use, these human wrecks were dumped out of the railroad 
picture to live on the charity of anyone who happened to be 
in a charitable mood. When old age and retirement time 
came veteran workers who had survived the dangers and 
chances of their daily labor were turned adrift, coldly re- 
placed by younger and better men. 

As the years have passed Congress has drawn in upon 
this condition of flagrant “rugged individualism.” It has 
passed hundreds of regulatory measures, among which the 
outstanding are the Transportation Act, the Railroad Labor 
Act of 1926, the Railway Labor Act of 1934, and the railroad 
pension laws. 

This week it has gone even further. It has passed a 
measure which places in the hands of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board the unemployment-insurance features of the 
Social Security Act. 

There has never been any question that such a move was 
necessary. The question has always been, When would we 
do what we knew we ought to do? 


SPEED IS THE ESSENCE IN JOB-INSURANCE PAYMENTS 
The States which administer the Social Security Act have 
done their best, it is true, to cooperate in the administration 
of the railroad unemployment-insurance laws. But two 
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insurmountable obstacles have made success impossible no 
matter what good intentions or fine spirit were manifest. 
The first is that it is impossible for a State, because of its 
self-imposed restrictions under our Government, to reach 
around a business which hangs over its borders like a fringe 
in every direction. 

Congress is entering no new field for exploration when it 
expresses itself in a law of this kind. It is merely continu- 
ing a policy of recognizing the national character of the 
railroads and dealing with them nationally, just as it has 
recognized from the first that radio and wireless communi- 
cation, postal service, telephone, and telegraph were enter- 
prises entirely without the capabilities of the individual 
States. 

Direct beneficial results will accrue from this legislation. 

The first will be a quicker, more efficient, more practical 
administration of the unemployment-insurance laws for the 
worker himself. When he is unemployed he can expect 
prompt attention to his needs. He no longer need expect 
to find himself in a tangle of jurisdiction between States and 
the Social Security Board when his job blows up, leaving 
him the victim of delays, inconveniences and, sometimes, 
actual want and suffering both for himself and his family. 

STATES AND RAILROADS WILL BOTH SAVE MONEY 

The second will be a saving to the States which, at great 
cost, have conscientiously endeavored to administer a fea- 
ture of the law which has caused undreamed of complica- 
tions, 

The third will be a saving of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually to the railroad companies in direct, quick 
administration through a central agency of a law in which 
they participate. 

I feel that expeditious protection of this sort for the men 
involved in the railroad question is all the more important 
in the face of the threatened railroad wage cuts. 

The men need every fortification their Government can 
give them. I- believe that such action as we have taken 
will fortify and strengthen them, because it lets them know 
in no uncertain terms their Congress is remembering them 
before it remembers anything else. ; 

It will give them courage to believe that when their Con- 
gress steps into the financial structure of the railroads, 
when it prepares to help them reorganize, get on their feet 
and stand up against the future, it will not forget men in 
the maze of involved business technicalities and circum- 
locutions it will find. 


The Seventy-fifth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, when I took 
my seat in this House for the first time on January 3, 1937, 
little did I realize how great was the task to face us or how 
much we were to accomplish in the brief period that has 
elapsed since that time. Neither did I realize how much 
I was to enjoy my association with my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. My first term in Congress will always be 
uppermost among the cherished memories of my life. 

I have not only enjoyed my associations in the House but 
also have I enjoyed my work on the great Military Affairs 
Committee. 

A brief reference to the records of this Congress will reveal 
for posterity the zeal with which we have sought to prove 
ourselves Representatives in the true sense of the word. 

NEUTRALITY 

When the Seventy-fifth Congress convened there was 

grave danger of this Nation becoming embroiled in disputes 
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among foreign nations, and our first act was to provide legis- 
lation to maintain the neutrality of this Nation by authoriz- 
ing restrictions on the shipments of arms and munitions to 
belligerents. I hope to see the day when we will ban the 
shipment of munitions in peacetime as well as in time of 
war. If I am returned to Congress I shall strive for the 
enactment of such legislation. 

There is no disputing the fact that what Americans want 
most is peace. Realizing that fact, I have repeatedly advo- 
cated a policy of complete neutrality in the affairs of other 
nations, and the immediate withdrawal of American armed 
forces from foreign war zones. 

AGRICULTURE 

For many years Congress promised to aid the farmer, but 
it was not until this session that effective machinery was 
provided to enable American agriculture to restore itself to 
the position in which it rightfully belongs. We have passed 
the new Agricultural Act and by bringing home its meaning 
to our farmers we can get their cooperation in the carrying 
out of this act. With such cooperation the dawn of a new 
era is awaiting the American farmer. 

WAGE-HOUR LEGISLATION 

After a long, and at times bitter, fight we are providing 
legislation to set a floor below which wages cannot go and 
a ceiling above which hours of labor may not rise. We are 
not being unfair to anyone by passing the wage-hour law. 
The fair and honest employer of labor will not be touched by 
the wage and hour law, for such an employer is already pay- 
ing wages above the minimum we have set and working his 
employees under the number of hours we have set as a 
maximum. 

With millions of unemployed men stalking the land and 
billions being expended for relief the time has come when 
no employer of labor can be permitted to work one man 
where two ought to be employed and to pay wages that are 
insufficient to provide the employee with the necessities of 
life as we know it here in America. 

I voted to recommit the wage-hour bill at the special ses- 
sion last fall because I believed it to be wholly unfair to 
certain industries and to certain sections of the country. 
By recommitting the original bill last fall we have made 
possible the splendid bill that is now before us. An oppor- 
tunity to be heard has been accorded to all, and I am confi- 
dent that the sooner we get the wage-hour law into working 
order the sooner we will get back to business normalcy. I 
am proud to be among the supporters of this new wage-hour 
law. It is something we have needed for a long time. 

THE SUPREME COURT 

Early last year the Nation was shocked by the announced 
intention of the President to enlarge the Supreme Court but 
Congress at once perceived the grave danger in such a plan 
and by swift and courageous action obviated this great peril 
to our democratic system of government. 

While the court-packing bill never reached the House, I 
am proud to be among those to voice my unqualified oppo- 
sition to any such program of trifling with fundamental 
liberties and assault upon the Constitution. Time has 
shown how utterly unnecessary was this attack on the 
Court which is the cornerstone of our liberty. 

THE LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Time and again I have taken the floor to point out to 
this House how flagrantly unfair has been the adminis- 
tration of the Wagner Act since its constitutionality was 
upheld by the Supreme Court. I have shown how trial 
examiners, mostly men just out of law school, disregard 
legal doctrine and principle entirely, in their inquisitorial 
tribunals; how they act as judge, prosecutor, and represent- 
ative of some labor union at one and the same time. I 
have urged the immediate restoration of the principles of 
legal fair play in Labor Board hearings. 

The act as it stands today is all one-sided. The employer 
has all the responsibility but gets none of the benefits of 
the act, The lopsidedness of this act has been taken as 
license for irresponsible groups to harass industry into a 
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state of uncertainty if not bankruptcy. We have called upon 
business to forget the shadow of “fear” that is said to have 
brought about the business recession during the last 6 
months. But how can we ask employers to allay their fears 
when the Labor Board continues to run roughshod over 
age-old legal principles and set itself up as a complete 
dictator of all business relations? 

I have often said that labor needs the Wagner Act but it 
will soon lose all the advantage it has gained unless some 
responsibility is demanded of the employees and some de- 
gree of fairness is shown the employer. 

If American business is to continue on the basis of private 
enterprise, private initiative, and private capital we must 
restore confidence that has been lost because of the un- 
warranted and often ridiculous actions of the N. L. R. B. 
Unless the Wagner Act is amended to provide an equal 
degree of responsibility for employee as well as employer, the 
act and the N. L. R. B. will soon find itself relegated to the 
ignominious and dishonored tomb of the infamous sit-down 
strike. 

WAR-PROFITS LEGISLATION (THE MAY BILL) 

I have been referring at some length to the things we 
have done, and I want to say that we ought to be thankful 
for something that we have not done: we have not passed 
the May bill, or sometimes called the war-profits bill. Not 
for a moment have I lost sight of the need for legislation to 
take the profits out of war; neither do I have the slightest 
doubt that the sponsors of this bill were sincere in their 
efforts, but I thank Divine Providence that this Congress has 
refused to abandon democracy at any time, either in time of 
war or peace. Any legislation that sets up a one-man gov- 
ernment in this Nation must go down in defeat. That is 
what the May bill sought to do. The President of the United 
States, under that bill, in time of war, would have more 
power than any dictator the world has ever seen. 

This is one instance where Congress has merited the un- 
dying gratitude of the Nation in refusing to pass a bill that 
threatened to “take the democracy out of America upon the 
declaration of war.” 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The Congress, not unmindful of the disturbed state of 
affairs elsewhere in the world, and cognizant of the fact that 
unpreparedness would place this Nation in a position of great 
danger, has authorized a greatly expanded program of na- 
tional defense. 

While I could not conscientiously support the tremendous 
naval expansion bill, I have nevertheless consistently sup- 
ported on the floor and in committee all measures that were 
designed to give this Nation the kind of defense we need in 
this world of greed and suspicion. Especially have I urged 
the necessity for increased air defenses and antiaircraft de- 
velopment: In a few brief years we have seen our Air Corps 
grow from a pitiful state of inadequacy into the finest and 
most powerful and most modern system of air defense in the 
world. 

TAXATION 

Among the things I have regretted most has been the 
general increase in most all forms of taxation not only by the 
Federal Government but by the States and municipalities. 
Our people are literally tax ridden. 

So much money is being taken in taxes that we are slowly 
and surely destroying the incentive to economize and to in- 
vest in business, By thus destroying initiative we are drift- 
ing toward a condition where everyone depends on the Gov- 
ernment for everything. I hope to see a great reduction in 
taxes, but the outlook is not bright. 

However, the Congress has fully realized the gravity of the 
tax situation, and we have sought with marked success to 
eliminate many of the inequalities and burdensome restric- 
tions from the revenue laws. 

I am proud to state that I supported legislation designed 
to equalize the tax burden and to eliminate the burdensome 
and disastrous undistributed-profits tax. I am equally proud 
that I refused to support the bill that was designed to levy 
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an additional tax on closely held corporations. This was 
simply a punitive measure designed to effect a very small 
group of citizens whose only sin seems to have been honest 
disagreement with certain policies of a handful of “brain 
trusters.” 

HOUSING 

This Congress has taken definite steps forward in the 
great program of slum clearance. We are progressing rap- 
idly in providing low-cost housing and in the elimination of 
congested and unhealthful living conditions. This program 
has not only contributed greatly to better living and housing 
conditions but it has fostered business generally by the pur- 
chases of building materials and in the employment of labor. 
I hope to see the housing program carried forward for many 
years until decent and healthful living quarters are provided 
for the great masses of our citizens. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 

In many quarters the defeat of the reorganization bill was 
hailed as a great victory for Democratic government. I 
cannot support such a contention just because a great num- 
ber of people were misled into believing that this inherently 
good bill was an assault on our liberties. Everyone will 
admit that there is crying need for a consolidation of Gov- 
ernment bureaus, commissions, and agencies. Everyone 
knows that there is unnecessary duplication of effort and 
authority in many of the departments. We recognized this 
condition as affecting air commerce and we have now pro- 
vided for the consolidation of all bodies regulating civil 
aviation into one bureau. 

If there were flaws in the reorganization bill I feel that 
an honest effort on the part of Congress could eliminate 
them. To recommit the bill was an admission that we could 
not cope with a task we all knew was demanded of us. 

SUMMARY 

Briefly stated, the Seventy-fifth Congress has restored the 
farmer to his rightful place in American life and business; 
protected the neutrality and peace of the Nation by prevent- 
ing shipments of war materials to warring countries and by 
providing adequate national defense at home; removed the 
oppressive features of the Revenue Act and liberalized the 
lending powers of the R. F. C., thus providing impetus to 
business and encouraging investment and construction; pro- 
vided the necessary funds to care for the unemployed and 
destitute; furthered the construction of lew-cost homes and 
slum-clearance projects; and has given the American worker 
the protection of minimum-wage and maximum-hour leg- 
islation. 

Finally, we have repelled two serious assaults upon consti- 
tutional government. We defeated the court-packing bill, 
and we did not take democracy out of America by passing 
the May war-profits bill. 

The reference I have made here to the work of the Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress is necessarily brief, and many important 
measures have been passed that are not mentioned here. I 
have touched only on the big issues that confronted us. I 
have tried at all times, to the very best of my ability, to 
represent what I believed to be the will of my electorate. I 
have found that my colleagues, one and all, follow the same 
course. 


The President Recognizes the Importance of the 
Disposition of Surplus Crops 


EXTENSION, OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. DAN R. McGEHEE 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, the membership of the 
House is aware of the fact that for several weeks I have dis- 
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cussed on the floor, and individually with them, the basic 
problem that is confronting this country today; that is, the 
disposition of its surplus farm products and their proper dis- 
tribution at home and abroad. 

I noted in Sunday’s paper a statement from our great Presi- 
dent, and he is beginning to realize the importance of the 
solution of this the major problem that is confronting us to- 
day. I note that he has ordered a comprehensive survey of 
foreign markets for the possible disposition of our products 
in an effort to prevent an American price collapse. 

Our Secretary of Agriculture said “the President has 
issued orders to explore all possible markets for the sale of 
our surplus wheat, cotton, and corn.” 

Mr. Speaker, it now appears that on July 31 there will 
be a surplus of 12,000,000 bales of cotton, 500,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, and over 300,000,000 bushels of corn, and we know 
this means another collapse in the price of same, with 
ruination in a financial way to the farmers who produce 
them. ‘ 

As stated heretofore, insofar as cotton is concerned, if 
properly manufactured and distributed, our country alone 
could utilize this surplus. Insofar as wheat is concerned, 
the drought conditions prevailing in Italy, Germany, Russia, 
and England necessitate these countries importing millions 
of bushels, and with the proper cooperation of the depart- 
ments of our Government, no doubt disposition could be 
made of it. 

Again let me say to the membership, let us not chisel our 
appropriations to those departments of our Government who 
are in a position to aid and assist our farmers in the disposi- 
tion of their crops. 


Liberalize the Home Owners’ Loan Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. D. WORTH CLARK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, since the present 
business recession set in there has been a great increase in 
the number of foreclosures undertaken by the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 140,000 of them authorized by the Corporation. Title 
has already been taken to over 90,000 homes. 

This distressing situation has caused some Members of 
Congress great concern. After unsuccessful efforts to get 
hearings before the Banking and Currency Committee on 
legislation, which if enacted would ease the burden of this 
unfortunate group of home owners, a number of us formed 
a committee to ascertain what relief could be given them 
under existing law. We held a series of conferences at the 
White House with Mr. James Roosevelt, and Mr. Charles 
Fahey, chairman of the board of directors of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, where the situation was thoroughly 
gone into. As a result of these meetings our committee 
drafted a number of proposals which were submitted to 
the board of directors of the Corporation, who are now con- 
sidering them. It is the belief of our committee that their 
adoption would not require the passage of new legislation, 

These proposals are as follows: 

First. Reduction of the interest rate to 3% percent, which 
reduction would place the home owner upon the same foot- 
ing with regard to interest as farmers to whom Government 
loans have been made. 

Second. Creating of a moratorium on principal payments 
for a period up to 3 years. This proposal would be in 
line with legislative action taken in New York and other 
States, 
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Third. Abolition of deficiency judgments. This proposal 
is also similar to that which has come of a definite move- 
ment within the States. 

Fourth. The establishment of a quasi-judicial board of 
review, before which any mortgagor whose loan has been 
recommended for foreclosure may appear in person or 
through a duly authorized representative and have an oppor- 
tunity to have the entire problem reviewed. It was suggested 
that the establishment of this Board of Review should be on 
a basis similar to the present Board of Appeals and Review 
of the Veterans’ Administration and is designed to afford to 
the home owner every opportunity of having all the factors 
contributing to his distressed condition impartially reviewed. 
It is hoped that through this measure many foreclosures 
might be averted by cooperating with other Government 
agencies, 

Fifth. To permit foreclosed home owners to remain in 
their former homes as tenants provided they pay a reason- 
able rental. 

Sixth. The Members of Congress who have participated in 
the conferences and who are submitting the proposals are 
WILLIAM B. Barry; MATTHEW J. MERRITT, of Queens; DONALD 
L. O'TOOLE; EUGENE J. KEOGH, of Brooklyn; James J. LAN- 
ZETTA, Of New York; James A. O'LEARY, of Staten Island; 
Epwarp J. O'NEILL, Frank W. Towey, Jr., of New Jersey; 
James M. Mean, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Gerorce B. KELLY, of 
Rochester, N. Y.; ARTHUR D. HEALEY, of Massachusetts; and 
D. WorTH CLARK, of Idaho. 

I earnestly urge that all Members of the House join with 
our committee in requesting the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to adopt these proposals. 


History and Jurisdiction of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1938 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, about a year ago, when Con- 
gress was about to adjourn, it was realized that some steps 
should be taken to provide for a general revision of the 
internal-revenue tax laws. Accordingly, a resolution was 
adopted which authorized the Ways and Means Committee, 
through a subcommittee, to meet during the recess of Con- 
gress and consider and report such a general revision. 

This work and the resulting bill which has now become 
law focused the attention of the Nation upon its Federal 
tax problems. People who have hitherto thought little of 
taxes except to realize that they were annoying have be- 
come conscious of the very deep problems which are in- 
volved in providing the revenue for the Federal Government. 
It also focused attention on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and its importance in our legislative structure. 

The founders of our Government in writing the Constitu- 
tion, provided that all legislation with respect to revenue 
must originate in what is known as the popular branch of 
Congress, the House of Representatives, whose Members re- 
port to their electorates more frequently than the Members 
of the other legislative body. The prerogative of exclusive 
jurisdiction as to the initiation of revenue legislation natur- 
ally implied a corresponding responsibility. To meet this 
responsibility, the House at an early date established a select 
Committee on Ways and Means, which is the predecessor of 
the present standing committee bearing the same title. 

The first committee was appointed on July 24, 1789. Asa 
standing committee, it has existed from January 7, 1802. 

Originally the jurisdiction of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee included both revenue and appropriation bills, as well 
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as the general oversight of the bonded debt of the United 
States. In 1865 it was realized that the business of the 
committee had become too large, and appropriation bills 
were thereafter referred to a newly organized Committee. on 
Appropriations, and the banking and currency bills, which 
the Ways and Means Committee had previously considered, 
to a newly organized Committee on Banking and Currency. 

As now constituted, the committee consists of 25 members, 
divided in proportion to the party membership of the House, 
there now being 17 Democrats and 7 Republicans, with 1 
vacancy, due to the resignation of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Hon. Fred M. Vinson], who was 
appointed to the Federal bench. 

The retirement of Justice Vinson from the House empha- 
sizes the fact that from the ranks of the Ways and Means 
Committee over the course of years have come Governors 
of States, Speakers of the House, Supreme Court Justices, 
Vice Presidents, and Presidents. Old timers will recall that 
one of my predecessors from the Third California District, 
Justice McKenna, served on this committee before his eleva- 
tion to the Supreme Court. 

On the Democratic side, members of the committee are 
elected by their Democratic colleagues im caucus. It is 
therefore safe to say that every man who is placed on the 
committee by the Democrats has received the approval of 
more than half his party members. This approval not only 
honors him, but places on him a grave responsibility, since 
the work of the committee concerns the lifeblood of the 
Federal Government—its revenue. Under the traditions of 
the House of Representatives, members on this important 
committee are ranked according to the length of service 
they have had on it, and once elected to the Ways and 
Means Committee, a member will retain his position thereon 
as. long as he is reelected to Congress. Positions thereon 
are so sought after that no one has been known to resign 
from it. Of course, the value of a member there to his 
constituents and to the country at large increases with each 
term of office he may serve. 

News writers invariably refer to the committee as the 
“powerful” Ways and Means Committee. If that adjective 
is deserved, it is because of the manner in which its mem- 
bers are selected and the thoroughness with which they 
consider bills referred to them. During the Seventy-fifth 
Congress some 417 House bills, 62 House resolutions, and 5 
Senate bills and resolutions have been referred to this com- 
mittee. Of necessity its members are hard workers, meet- 
ing almost daily in sessions to consider their legislative 
work. Frequently in the consideration of important legis- 
lation it is necessary to hold night sessions as well as to 
meet during the day. It is important to remember that 
the other legislative body of the Congress, the Senate, can- 
not initiate revenue legislation, and that therefore the 
Ways and Means Committee must act first upon all meas- 
ures that are based on tax jurisdiction. 

While the needs of the Federal Government for revenue 
and the care of its bonded debt are the basis for the juris- 
diction of this committee, this tax jurisdiction brings with 
it collaterally the consideration of many bills which at first 
sight one might think would be assigned to other com- 
mittees. For instance, outside of obvious matters such as 
internal-revenue taxation, customs duties, and excise taxes, 
all bills affecting the administrative regulations of the beer, 
wine, and alcohol industry come before the committee; 
also such subjects as the transportation and storage of 
dutiable goods, antismuggling legislation, ports of entry, 
reciprocal-trade agreements and conventions with foreign 
countries which might affect the revenue. 

Since the legislation affecting the sale of firearms is based 
upon tax jurisdiction, this subject likewise comes before the 
Ways and Means Committee; so does legislation with refer- 
ence to narcotics. The basic narcotic law, the Harrison Act, 
Was passed a good many years ago, but it was my own 
privilege to pilot through the House the law which has 
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now been placed upon the books regulating the traffic in the 
dangerous weed known as marijuana. I have taken some 
personal pride in having been assigned by the chairman of 
the committee the duty of handling this bill on the floor. 
The beneficial effects of this legislation are becoming more 
evident daily. 

The adjusted-compensation acts affecting World War vet- 
erans, the last of which became law in 1936, have been han- 
dled by this committee. So was the act setting up the regula- 
tion of the bituminous-coal industry. The Social Security 
Act, which I believe to be one of the most forward looking 
Pieces of legislation ever enacted by Congress was presented 
by the Ways and Means Committee after 4 weeks of open 
hearings were held and after 7 weeks of executive sessions 
and study on it. I do not pretend to say that it is perfect 
and does not require amendment. As a matter of fact, I have 
introduced several bills to amend its provisions, one of them 
being to include under its operation the seamen employed on 
United States vessels. It was not possible at this session of 
Congress to consider even amendments offered by members 
of the committee; but with the committee’s well-known record 
for fairness, those who are interested particularly in amend- 
ing the present Social Security Act or extending its provisions 
may rest. assured that a public hearing will be given every one 
of the proposed amendatory or substitute measures at the 
next session of Congress. The act as it stands is by no means 
a finality; but whether you agree with its provisions or not, 
you must remember that it has set up a new principle of 
social insurance in the United States which has furnished a 
permanent basis and a foundation for the future. I doubt 
if even those who voted against its original enactment would 
do so now. The tax features of the railway retirement leg- 
islation, a similar social-insurance proposal, were also re- 
ported by our committee. 

Among other matters over which the committee has juris- 
diction there may be mentioned legislation specifying the 
methods of packing tobacco, that prescribing regulations 
and pay for laborers unlading vessels in the Customs Serv- 
ice, negotiations relating to the obligations of foreign gov- 
ernments to the United States, the resolutions distributing 
the President’s annual messages to Congress, and the reso- 
lutions for final adjournment of a session of Congress or for 
a recess. 

These examples which I have cited will serve to give some 
idea of the very broad scope of the committee’s activities and 
perhaps explain to those who are listening to me or who 
may read these remarks in print the reason why the com- 
mittee is referred to as “powerful.” 

So far I have spoken of the work of the committee as a 
whole. The Democratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee have one duty not shared by their Republican 
colleagues. They act as a committee on committees, and 
they fill any vacancy that may occur in the Democratic 
membership of the other standing committees of the House. 
It is likewise their duty to assign newly elected Members to 
committees. This requires the exercise of the discretion and 
the judgment their colleagues felt they had when they voted 
them membership on the Ways and Means Committee. 
Members of the committee are not chosen for geographical 
reasons, but in committee, both in the consideration of 
assignment of Members to other committees and in general 
legislation, each Democratic member is given a certain zone 
whose interests and the interests of whose Representatives 
he is supposed to look after. 

As the only member of the committee from west of 
Missouri, it has been my duty to attend to the affairs of some 
12 States, representing over one-third of the geographical 
area of continental United States. Many of these States, 
including my own, California, are vitally concerned in the 
proper construction of their own laws affecting community 
property, a subject which involves tax legislation and is 
under the jurisdiction of this committee. Hence, I have 
been in a specially advantageous position to preserve and 
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protect the rights of the married women of California and 
the other community-property States. 

It has been my privilege as a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee for the last 4 years to serve under the able 
leadership of Hon. ROBERT M. DOUGHTON, of North Carolina, 
due to whose tact and ability it has never been necessary to 
ask for a special rule for the consideration of any legislation 
reported by the committee. Owing to the thoroughness with 
which such legislation is considered by the Ways and Means 
Committee, before bills are reported by it, adoption of amend- 
ments on the floor of the House other than those accepted by 
the committee itself have been rare indeed. 

I might mention as of particular interest to the State of 
California that the entire Federal jurisdiction over the wine 
industry is lodged in this committee. During my term of 
service on it, it has reported and passed the Federal Alcohol 
Administration Act, the Liquor Taxing Administration Act, 
and the recent act amending the regulations concerning wine 
and brandy, the latter two of which I had the responsibility 
of piloting through the House. 

I am proud of my service on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Service on it has been an education as well as an 
honor. I have delighted in my association with my fellow 
members. I hope that those who thoughtfully consider the 
great work that the committee is doing will be equally proud 
of the work that their Representatives in Congress who serve 
on it, whether they come from Massachusetts, or Texas, or 
California, are performing on it. 


Wage and Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, today we complete a forward step in the effort to 
provide better working conditions for the submerged men 
and women engaged in industry. 

In making that statement I am not blind to the in- 
adequacy of the present legislation in many particulars. 
In fact the deficiencies are all too apparent and numerous. 
But, with all its weakness, mistakes, and compromise with 
principles, that do not properly admit of compromise, the 
bill does provide some improvement in existing conditions. 
Although it falls far short of what was promised, of what 
the workers whom it seeks to serve had a right to expect, 
nevertheless, it is a step forward. A very short step, but it 
is a step forward. 

While the present bill, as a compromise measure, is in- 
adequate to provide a complete eradication of improper 
wage and hour conditions, that have held so many of our 
workers to a low standard of living, yet it does have some 
value in bettering working conditions for a considerable 
number of oppressed workers. It is estimated that it will 
‘benefit immediately at least 2,000,000 workers. The bill, 
however, does have great value in the fact that it contains 
a recognition of an obligation upon the part of the Govern- 
ment to exert the strong arm of the law in behalf of a por- 
tion of our citizenship, who have been unable to protect 
themselves from the necessity of accepting unsatisfactory 
working conditions, no matter how low the wage or long the 
hours of work, in order to obtain the mere necessities of life. 
To have this obligation upon the part of Government recog- 
nized and provide a basis for future improvement is a 
great gain. However, this bill cannot be accepted as a 
complete fulfilment of our duty toward the less fortunate. 
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Much of the opposition to this type of legislation has 
come from those who do not have any knowledge of the 
distressing conditions with which workers in different sec- 
tions and localities of our country are confronted in their 
daily effort to provide a living for those dependent upon 
them. In our great cities are sweatshops where the very 
lifeblood is drained from those who toil. In some sections 
child labor is more the rule than the exception, and, in too 
many places and industries the wage scale is too low 
to provide even an approach to a decent living. The hear- 
ings that have been held at different times by congressional 
committees have revealed these conditions that constitute 
a blot upon our boasted civilization. There are men and 
women who work for wages as low as $2.50 per week, and, 
others who labor for 60 hours per week to earn a meager 
weekly stipend which often does not exceed $7.50. There 
are homes from which the children go out to labor, instead 
of to school, in an effort to add something to the small 
earnings of their elders. There is no justification for the 
existence of such conditions anywhere in this land of ours. 
It is these conditions that this legislation seeks to eliminate. 

The provisions within this bill that provide a minimum of 
25 cents per hour and a maximum of 44 hours during the 
next year and 30 cents per hour the second year, with a 
gradual reduction to 40 hours per week within 3 years, does 
not provide any great abundance, but it is better than what 
hundreds of thousands now receive for long hours of work. 
An increase of pay from $2.50 or even $7.50 to an eventual 
$16 per week is decidedly helpful to them. The tragedy of it 
is that it will be necessary to wait 7 years before the full 
benefit is procurable. Seven years is a long time to wait 
for the more abundant life which, so far as this bill is 
concerned, is represented by a mere wage of $16, but the 
immediate increase to $11 per week is at least something 
better than the present starvation wages that prevail in 
some sections of the country. 

While the bill provides some advantages that benefit the 
worker, there is also a distinct advantage gained by those 
employers who pay a higher rate of wage than the uncon- 
scionable low wages paid by some others in the same line of 
business. No longer will the employers who pay the higher 
wage be required to face unfair competition with the manu- 
factured goods produced by low-paid workers. No longer 
will such industries find it necessary to move their business 
from localities, where it has been long established, in order 
to meet the low-wage scale prevailing in other places. For 
the last few years there has been a tendency to do so in an 
effort to survive and thereby overcome the detrimental 
effect of low wages paid elsewhere. 

This unfortunate condition has happened in more than 
one place in our Northern States, particularly in Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey. Many industries from these States 
have gone South because lower wage conditions there made it 
impossible for them to stay in the North and compete suc- 
cessfully with the low-wage scale prevailing in the South. 
It was necessity and not desire that compelled them to change 
their location. Communities from which they have moved, 
as well as the workers, have felt the loss. In many instances 
it has created a serious situation. This bill will go a long 
way in removing the cause and thereby stopping the migra- 
tion of our northern industries to the Southern States. 

My support will be given to the present bill as it has been 
given to wage and hour legislation whenever it has been 
before Congress. It has been a long and hard struggle to 
get even a recognition of the principle of better wages and 
less hours written into the law of our land. I am gratified 
that at last there is something done, although it is only a 
beginning. The completion of the task remains to be done 
in the light of the experience that will be gained by the work- 
ing out of the provisions of the law now before us. My vote 
is cast in favor of the bill with the hope that it will be 
helpful to those whose lot in life it seeks to improve. 
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Stay Out of Other People’s Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, I renew my pledge never 
to vote to put my country into a world war. 

I would not have voted for the last war. I will not vote 
for the next one. I shall never vote to conscript American 
boys to fight on foreign soil. 

All war is wicked, except a war in strict self-defense. 

BEWARE OF SMOOTH PHRASES 


I distrust what is called collective security. I am sus- 
picious of this talk of parallel action with the so-called 
democracies. 

These are seductive words by which we are being roped 
into the next war. These democracies are not so hot as 
democracies, 

Americans feel righteous indignation at what they are 
witnessing, and pity the victims of war ruthlessness. But 
if we went to war to chastise the war makers and to redress 
the wrongs of their victims, we would make things worse. 
In the attempt to squelch the dictators we would lose our 
own democracy. 

ARM, BUT OFFER TO DISARM 


We should not trust to military alliances. We should rely 
on our own strength. We should keep in both oceans a 
fleet that no combination of nations would dare attack. 
But we should leave a standing offer with the world to dis- 
arm as soon as all the nations will disarm together. 

The huge cost of armies and navies is sheer folly and 
waste. But we cannot stop this waste until all the rest are 
ready to do so. 

We can show our will to peace, however, by keeping our 
navies at home and using them for defense only. 

NO MORE MERCHANTS OF DEATH 


Next to the danger of war is the danger of enforcing 
neutrality laws under which embargoes are supposed to be 
leveled against warring and offending nations. Such action 
is apt to provoke war. 

It would be better to stop altogether the shipments of 
arms, either in time of peace or war, treating all nations 
alike. 

Why should we tolerate these merchants of death? We 
stopped the slave trade. Why not stop this trade in the 
weapons of mass murder? 

Why protest against the use of planes to bomb cities when 
we are selling the planes? 

I favor a government monopoly of the manufacture of all 
munitions of war. I would make these munitions only for 
our own use. I would sell them to nobody at any time. 

MY SOCIAL CREED 


I abominate dictatorship. 

I abominate race prejudice and persecution. 

To me the people of all races are children of the same 
God. Nothing is more sacred than their right to worship in 
peace as their conscience dictates. 

I believe in the God-given right of every individual to 
speak his own mind, to vote his own convictions, and to live 
his life, unbullied by rulers and uncowed by the state. 

This is the spirit of true Americanism. Yet there are bad 
Americans, and there are dark places in our land where this 
spirit is violated. 

Let us strive to improve our own democracy and set a good 
example to the world, trusting to do more good that way 
than by military alliances and wars. 
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The General Welfare Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT E. CARTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 ` 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government is 
faced with two all-important problems, recovery and relief. 
In deciding on measures for the solution of these problems, 
a practical and workable piece of legislation has been over- 
looked, no doubt deliberately. Those honestly interested in 
providing jobs for hundreds of thousands of unemployed 
persons should insist that H. R. 4199, the General Welfare 
Act, be released from the Ways and Means Committee and 
acted on by the House. 

In any discussion of the causes of the present depression, 
two prime and incontrovertible facts stand out, (1) That 
there are not enough jobs for all those able and willing to 
work; (2) and that consequently purchasing power is only 
a fraction of what it should be. 

SUPPORT FOR BILL IS WIDESPREAD 

Distinguished leaders of this House, along with thousands 
of persons in every part of the Nation, believe that the two 
factors mentioned could be immediately removed, or at 
least minimized to the point where they are not seriously 
affecting the welfare of the whole Nation by the adoption 
of a measure which has been introduced in this body. 

General Welfare Act—H. R. 4199—is a recovery measure 
providing for pensioning of all those who have reached the 
age of 60. Unfortunately, despite insistent demands of more 
than a third of the membership of the House, the Ways and 
Means Committee refuses to act on the bill or to permit the 
House itself to discuss its provisions. 

ADVANTAGES OF GENERAL WELFARE ACT 

The General Welfare Act provides that its beneficiaries 
shall not engage in gainful employment, thereby taking them 
off the labor market and enabling others to obtain needed 
jobs. It provides that pensions, up to a maximum of $200 
a month shall be paid to these old persons, and that the 
amount paid them each month shall be expended within 
the following 30-day period. The advantage of this type of 
recovery legislation over other types is obvious. Instead of 
Federal funds returning quickly to the professional money 
marts, there would be a constant flow of money back into 
circulation. 


PLAN SO SIMPLE IN OPERATION 

No matter how technical we may become in our economic 
reasoning on the recovery problem, the simple fact remains 
that unless money circulates freely there can be no pros- 
perity. The base of American purchasing power must be 
broad if there is to be general good times. The spending 
of a lot of money by a comparatively few rich people will not 
suffice. The one-third of the population who are poorly 
housed, ill-clad, and ill-fed must be given the opportunity 
to buy the things they need. As efficient as are our modern 
machines, they would have to be worked overtime to supply 
the wants of hundreds of thousands of persons whose pur- 
chasing power is practically nothing. 

CREDIT FOR DR. TOWNSEND 

It is to the eternal credit of Dr. Townsend that he made 
the whole American Nation conscious of its duty to those who 
are beyond the age where they should be working. It was 
he who made us realize that by aiding the aged we would at 
the same time help to break the log jam of money in great 
financial centers and permit it to spread out in all directions 
into the lowest strata of the population. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT IS INADEQUATE 


As most of us know, the Social Security Act provides that 
the Federal Government will match funds of the States in 
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payment of old-age pensions up to a maximum of $15 a 
month. But this isa maximum. The average of payments 
in the States paying these pensions is considerably lower 
than $15. Some States at the present time pay no pension 
at all, and others find it necessary to reduce payments in 
relation to the exigencies of its financial circumstances. We 
have the situation of the purchasing power of the recipients 
of the pensions being decreased just when it is most needed. 

Plainly then, the Social Security Act is inadequate to pro- 
vide a sufficiently large number of persons with pensions to 
have any appreciable effect on the general prosperity of the 
country. Even if all the difficulties encountered in operating 
the old-age benefits section of the Social Security Board 
were overcome, and all eligible persons could be paid the 
maximum, the act would fall short of accomplishing its 
purpose. For, bluntly put, the Social Security Act is in this 
respect parsimonious. When water is needed to put out a 
big fire, a few bucketfuls are practically useless. So with the 
relief problem. If it is to be attacked, it should be attacked 
so as to produce definite, positive results. 

If this recovery measure which so many of us favor were 
designed merely to benefit those who have passed the 60-year 
mark, there might be some excuse for holding it up. But it 
is not designed in the interests alone of the aged. Its bene- 
fits would reach every American citizen. It would carry with 
it a new hope into the spirits of hundreds of thousands of 
our people, good people, people whose families have been the 
pioneers, the defenders, the workers of America. 

DISCUSSION OF BILL DEMANDED 

In justice to these American citizens, in justice to the 
patriotic men who have sponsored and labored for the pas- 
sage of the bill, in justice to American business, the General 
Welfare Act, providing for pensions, should be allowed to 
come on the floor of the House and given full discussion. 

A SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL REMEDY 

We have seen presented for consideration dozens, even 
hundreds, of bills containing ephemeral, fly-by-night schemes 
for alleviating the distress that exists in our Nation. Most 
of them have been suddenly devised and hastily written. We 
have enacted into law some such measures, which have 
created only confusion in the intricate working of our na- 
tional economy. ‘The General Welfare Act, on the other 
hand, has been drafted only after the most careful study of 
eminent legal, sociological, and economic authorities. It is 
their judgment that it is a practicable and sound proposal, 
inspired, it is true, by humanitarian motives but grounded in 
workable and common-sense principles of governmental 
philosophy. 

The Ways and Means Committee has bottled up a piece 
of legislation in which scores of us are vitally interested. 
This measure is of paramount importance to the Nation's 
economic health and should be given the consideration of 
the full membership. I therefore urge all my colleagues who 
think as I do about the General Welfare Act to redouble 
their efforts to get it out of committee. If that committee is 
confronted with the determined insistence of Members of this 
House who hold that the committee’s stand is arbitrary and 
inexcusable, we can in the not distant future force action on 
H. R. 4199. 


William P. Connery, Jr. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P. 
Connery, Jr., late a Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts 
Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, WILLIAM P. Connery died on 
June 15, 1937. To those of us who knew him well this state- 
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ment still seems incredible. It is impossible to believe that 
such a vibrant spirit no longer is with us. His presence 
still surrounds us as we repeat some anecdote about him 
or some droll story that he used to tell in his own inimitable 
manner. There flashes across our memory a picture of his 
friendly face wreathed with wrinkles of good nature and the 
most impish fun-loving grin that God has ever bestowed 
upon any mortal. 

The record will tell the cold, statistical facts of his life—the 
date of his birth, his education, his Army career, his legis- 
lative accomplishments, and so forth, but most of us remember 
him not so much for his great accomplishments as for what 
he was himself. He was greater than his accomplishments. 
A recital of them does not give either a full or an accurate 
picture of the man. He will be remembered by his friends 
who knew him and loved him for things that cannot be set 
down in cold print. The bigness of his heart, the sweetness 
of his disposition, the entire absence of envy or malice from 
his nature, his love of his fellow men, and his boundless good 
humor. 

“BILLY” CONNERY was a happy man. We are too prone to 
underestimate the duty of being happy. He came by it nat- 
urally and radiated good cheer. His entrance into a room was 
like the lighting of another candle. Because he lived all who 
came within the sphere of his influence are better men and 
women. 

WILLIAM P. Connery died on June 15, 1937, but the great 
soul of BILLY Connery continues to glow on some other 
horizon. 


National Capital Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ARTICLE BY CAPT. EDDIE RICKENBACKER 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Recor an article by Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker relative to the retention of the present airport 
of Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Herald of June 14, 1938] 


CAPTAIN RICKENBACKER WARNS CAPITAL Must RETAIN ITS PRESENT 
AIRPORT—CHANGE WovuLD Force ABANDONMENT or New YORK 


SERVICE 
(By Eddie Rickenbacker) 


There is one fact about the Washington Airport problem that 
f am stating at the outset and wish remembered throughout all 

say. 

If air transport is moved from its present site, Eastern Air Lines 
will be forced to discontinue its “merry-go-round” between the 
Capital and New York. 

FIELD MUST BE NEAR 


We will be forced to eliminate the present service entirely, and 
the only stops at Washington will be those in the course of passage 
on long-distance schedules. The present, convenient, quick service 
will have to be abandoned. 

Of course, we won't eliminate the “merry-go-round” because we 
want to, or out of spite. Eastern Air Lines wants and needs busi- 
ness as much as anybody else. In fact, if Washington-Hoover Air- 
port was decided upon and expanded to its full possibilities, we 
would be in position to increase our schedules between New York 
and Washington to 25 round trips a day. 

But aviation just can’t fight the handicaps of being removed from 
the close proximity of commercial centers. 

PORT AMONG BEST 

There is a long story back of the Washington Airport situation, 
and not all of it is getting out from behind closed doors. And be- 
fore I begin to tell it, let me emphasize that I, or Eastern Air Lines, 
have no personal or financial interest in the present airport com- 
Pany’s continued existence. 
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The thing I am interested in is better air transport service, which 
includes reducing time of travel between airports and commercial 
centers, and the location of Washington-Hoover Airport is such that 
it.can be made one of the best airports in America. 

Just fill in the lagoon, clear those hangars away, and extend the 
runways on out into the present De ent of Agriculture farm 
by removing the railroad tracks and doing a little grading. 


A 5,000-FOOT RUNWAY 


Then, in 10 minutes from downtown Washington you would 
have all that modern aviation can ask—a 5,000-foot runway field. 

Well, why isn’t that done? It's fair to ask such a question. 

The answer is that a conflict of private interests will not let the 
Government do what it knows is right. I'll start with the air lines. 
We who operate within the borders of the United States know 
just about what we want, close-in airports and many scheduled 
flights daily. 

And the planes are being built so we can render this service. 
The new DC-4, the 42-passenger overnight transcontinental 
flyer, is an example of what I mean. Though it is much larger 

heavier, this ship will actually take off on a shorter runway 
than some of the present types. That’s the trend, as a result of 
increased engine power and superior design and maneuverability, 


FASTER SCHEDULES 
To secure the best operating efficiency from such fine ships we 


will naturally have to operate them on faster schedules than the, 


present ones. And close-in airports have great value for such 
purposes. What good is it to make the New York run in an hour 
if we lose 40 minutes on the ground going to and from the air- 
port and downtown Washington? 

Consequently, all of us who have intra-American flying systems 
want such fields as Washington-Hoover made serviceable. 

On the contrary, transoceanic systems, contemplating 100-pas- 
senger ships operating entirely from land, and perhaps airship- 
airplane combinations running two or three times a week, natu- 
rally want to have their landing bases out in the country where 
they can have plenty of room to maneuver around, both on the 
take-off and in landing. I don't blame them. 


CONFLICTING INTERESTS 


But why we domestic operators and the traveling public have to 
suffer because of the transoceanic flying, I just can’t see. 

But conflicting aviation interests are not the only ones that 
make trouble. 

There are several real-estate organizations and option holders, 
each with his own pet project, mg to block the other with the 
result that nobody gets anything and the general public suffers. 

As between Camp Springs and Gravelly Point, I can't see any 
benefits either way. One is too far out. The other is too close 
to the Army and Navy fliers at Anacostia. 

CHEAPEST COURSE 

To expand the Washington-Hoover rt the Government. 
need pay no tribute to any selfish real-estate interests. The whole 
expansion program can be done in half the time that any pro- 
posed field can be built anywhere near Washington, and without 
interrupting presenting traffic. Better still, it can be done for 
half the price. 

Why not give the taxpayers a break for a change? And aviation, 
too? For if Eastern Airlines has to discontinue its merry-go- 
round” through being forced to operate from an airport 30 to 40 
minutes out of town it will be necessary to release pilots, me- 
chanics, and all other types of personnel to conform with fewer 
scheduled flights, planes will be grounded, and the traveling 
public will suffer. 


Robert P. Hill 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 


HON. PHIL FERGUSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service on Hon. ROBERT P. HILL, 
late a Representative from the State of Oklahoma. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Speaker, I was deeply shocked 
when I received word of the death of my good friend and 
colleague Judge Rozert P. HILL, 

Judge Hi had the distinction of serving this House from 
two States—Oklahcma and Illinois. He served the State 
of Illinois during the Sixty-third Congress, and the State 
of Oklahoma during the first session of this Congress. 

In my opinion he was one of the outstanding men in the 
House. His life was devoted to law. His many years of 


judicial experience as a practicing attorney and later a dis- 
trict judge well qualified him for a place on the important 
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Judiciary Committee. He was successful in private life, 
loved by his friends, admired by his colleagues in the legal 
profession. 

Bos HILL was a statesman. The Members of the Okla- 
homa delegation were proud of him. His keen analysis of 
bio present-day problems was recognized by all of us in this 

ouse, 

On numerous occasions we worked together on problems 
that affected Oklahoma, I always found him willing and 
anxious to assist the people of his State and Nation. 

With the passing of Bos HILL this House lost one of its 
finest Members. I know that I express the sentiment of the 
Oklahoma delegation when I say that we all miss him. His 
Place will be hard to fill in our hearts. 


Conflict Between Business and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE FEBRUARY ISSUE OF FORTUNE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in the course of the re- 
marks I made a few weeks ago dealing with the recession and 
the problem of unemployment I mentioned the conflict be- 
tween business and government. I pointed out certain causes 
and circumstances affecting the recovery we were achieving 
under the administration’s program and the manner in which 
it was interrupted. The February issue of Fortune magazine 
contains a learned discussion of the fundamental causes of. 
the conflict between business and government and points out 
the road to a solution of these difficulties. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT—AN INTRODUCTION TO A SEQUENCE OF 
ARTICLES ABOUT A MOMENTOUS STRUGGLE 


American business is not synonymous with economic 8 
Its deliberate goal is not monopoly. It is not bent upon the 
destruction of the little guy. It is not dishonest. It is not con- 
ducted by “malefactors.” It does not willfully demoralize the stock 
market. It does not wish to pay starvation wages. It does not 
like bloodshed. It does not want war. American business has 
been involved in these crimes, and some elements appear to be 
unregenerate. But they are not the characteristic acts of business 
and they do not express its basic desire. 

The characteristic act of American business is the act of making 
a profit. And its basic desire, often obscured by violent surface 
phenomena, is that every businessman, from the farmer to the 
manufacturer of steel, should operate at a profit. Business is in- 
terested, that is to say, in the distribution of the profit act in such 
a way as to create the biggest possible national income. (The dis- 
tribution of the profit act should not be confused with the distribu- 
tion of profits. This latter is something to be hoped for, whereas 
the former is something without which business cannot subsist.) 
And concerning its ability to do this it need only point to its 
past record. Beginning as a poor adjunct of British industry 
and commerce, American business caught up with the industrial- 
ism of Europe in a hundred accelerating years, outstripped it early 
in the twentieth century, and emerged from the World War as the 
No. 1 industrial and financial society. This, the biggest and 
fastest show in history, was not staged by statesmen or priests 
or the Army or the Navy. It was staged with land and crops 
and mines and applied science and machines and men and 
money—and business staged it. 

Having achieved a kind of feverish millennium, which raised 
the businessman and the common man alike to a dizzy and unfor- 
gettable height, American business fell to pieces in 1930; the 
common man walked the streets; and the mastery of the industrial 
world was lost. In this predicament business called on Washing- 
ton, as it had done so often during the past hundred years. But 
instead of getting land grants and post offices and mineral rights 
and higher tariffs and other hitherto helpful things, it got a 
series of laws that injected into it a number of unfamiliar and 
debatable factors. The businessman had been struck with awe 
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by the depression. But now he was baffled by the laws. He was 
baffled—and he began to be afraid—because the laws seemed 
persistently to disregard the necessities of the fundamental act 
of his life—the profit act—upon which his society had been 
e $ 

Even more baffling than the laws, however, was—and is—the 
“attitude” of the administration, which has sounded off on various 
memorable occasions, The burden of those ex cathedra remarks 
has been, on the one hand, to accuse business of most of the 
above-listed crimes, and, on the other, to threaten it with even 
more laws, whose connection with the profit act is even more 
obscure than those that have already been passed. The business- 
man does not know, in short, whether the present administration 
intends him to operate at a profit, or whether it has some other 
kind of business procedure in mind, and the result is a failure in 
confidence. 

The failure in confidence is not an imaginary failure, nor are its 
effects easily exaggerated. In modern business technique confi- 
dence is just as tangible a factor as cash in the bank; it is the 
invisible basis of contracts, loans, pay rolls, technological experi- 
mentation, financing, and every other component of the profit act. 
American business had confidence for 150 years; it had confidence 
in itself, in the fundamental social philosophy of the Government, 
and hence in the future. That confidence explains in a great meas- 
ure why American business got ahead so fast, and, deprived of it, 
there is no reason to suppose that it can ever get ahead at all. 

Out of this situation there arises a conflict of vast historical 
significance—a conflict which will not be solved in a year, or even 
in the course of a single administration, but which will leave its 
mark upon society for generations. In th it is the old conflict 
between the individual and the State, but, in practice, it is a con- 
flict between business and government. 

This conflict would take volumes to expound, but it can be 
visualized in utmost condensation simply by remembering the 
course of history. Modern industry has evolved by opening up a 
series of new economic horizons. The separate horizons consisted 
roughly of handicraft, the employing of labor, the division of labor, 
the creation of corporate entities, the integration of corporations, 
both horizontally and vertically, and, finally, the emergence of 
industrial groups—the latter represented in Europe by the cartels, 
but never officially recognized in the United States unfil the passage 
of the N. I. R. A. In entering upon this last hcrizon the New Deal 
encountered the most serious kind of trouble. It had, on the one 
hand, the problem of organizing industrial aggregates into groups 
whose economics could not fail to be monopolistic, as, indeed, the 
economics of the cartel are monopolistic; and. on the other, the 
problem of preserving the American tradition of competition. As 

inted out in the article on the opposite page, the New Deal was 

urled back from this dilemma, like a tidal wave breaking against 
a range of mountains, and it has not yet been able to return. 

But because it must return—and may just now be in the act of 
returning—Fortune is putting aside a generous portion of this and 
subsequent issues for the discussion of business and government. 
In the course of a number of articles the conflict will be examined 
from a wide variety of angles. It is now apparent that there exists 
a profound misunderstanding between Government (as represented 
by the New Deal) and business. This misunderstanding arises 
from both sides. On the side of Government, the young men of the 
administration may be practical theorists, but they have had no 
practical business experience, On the side of business, the average 
executive is too busy to follow the profound intricacies of modern 
interindustrial economics. Hence to the new dealer the hurried 
businessman has seemed stupid and stubborn, and to almost all 
businessmen the new dealer has seemed erratic and untrustworthy. 
But neither of these impressions is basically correct. Each arises 
— a lack of knowledge and information concerning the other 
side. 

This failure in mutual understanding causes disputation, and 
the disputation is acrimonious, because both sides go on the 
assumption that either one or the other must be right. The 
processes of cold logic lead them to that conviction. As a matter 
of practice, however, the logical development of either side to its 
conclusion would be cataclysmic. The liberal—the salutary—path 
lies somewhere between the two. And that path is the one that 
Fortune intends to explore. 


The New Deal Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON, ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, R., OF WIS- 
CONSIN, MAY 9, 1938 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
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address which I delivered over the National Broadcasting Co. 
hook-up on Monday, May 9, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The time has come when citizens who believe in democracy 
must unite for political action to solve the problems of modern 
industrialism. It is clear that unless we meet the challenge of 
our generation, only disaster and despair can be the lot of people 
living in the richest Nation. We have the productive capacity 
to provide every family ready and willing to work with a standard 
of living higher than the world has ever known. We have the 
natural resources, we have the skilled manpower, we have the in- 
dustrial facilities, we have the land to provide all workers with 
hand or brain a decent and a full life, In short, we have prac- 
tically solved the problem with which mankind has been wres- 
tling since the dawn of civilization—the problem of production. 
Instead of utilizing these enormous facilities for producing wealth, 
we are confronted with the greatest paradox in history—inse- 
curity, misery, privation, and want in the midst of potential 
plenty. The complexity of modern civilization has made it im- 
possible for the individual acting alone to solve his problem. A 
farmer may be the owner of rich land, he may have the best 
methods, he may work with his family from dawn till dark, but 
he cannot succeed if the consumers’ standard of living is low. 
The wage earner may be skilled, he may be industrious, but he 
cannot provide for himself and his family unless his job is steady 
and his wages are adequate. An employer may have a modern 
plant, he may utilize the most efficient technique, but he cannot 
keep his factory going when there are no orders for his goods. 


OPPORTUNITY ONCE GREATER 


In the past our expanding frontier provided a measure of equal- 
ity of economic opportunity. Our increasing population provided 
an ever-expanding market for our products. The policies of gov- 
ernment made the land and other natural resources available 
for exploitation and use. The individual was thus afforded a 
chance to use his ability and his initiative to advance in life. In 
past periods of depression he could go west and start life anew 
on free land. Now he has no such opportunity, because today 
the physical frontier is closed. Our population has ceased to ex- 
pand at its former pace, Science and invention have increased 
productive capacity and released vast quantities of effective 
energy. The unit size of industrial operation has grown tre- 
mendously, large concentration of population has taken place in 
our cities. In short, our whole economic system has become very 
complex and interdependent. Our problems cannot be solved by 
individuals acting independently and alone. We cannot carry on 
in this modern age without organization. Only by joining to- 
gether in united political action can we succeed in our common 
p to restore that equality of opportunity upon which the 
fate of democracy ultimately rests. 

The past decades were an era of unlicensed profit and specula- 
tion, ruthless exploitation of the farmer, the wage earner, and the 
consuming public, with a concentration of wealth unparalleled in 
the history of the world. This period was called Republican pros- 
perity. It culminated in a collapse of our economic life. The 
disaster of 1929 and the acute distress and suffering of the people 
that followed were made possible through the betrayal of the 
people's trust by men in both parties—men controlled through 
party organizations dominated by privileged interests. 'This catas- 
trophe could have been avoided. It could not have occurred if the 
people of this country had been provided with party machinery 
responsive to their needs. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY IS DIVIDED 


In 1932 the voters turned to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Millions of 
independent citizens supported him and voted the Democratic 
Party ticket. In 1934 the party’s majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress was increased. In 1936 he swept the Nation, carrying all but 
two States, with the result that the Democratic Party has the 
largest majority in the House and Senate ever known in this coun- 
try. Congress has been in session almost continuously since the 
15th day of November, and yet it is almost barren of any achieve- 
ment. The truth is that the Democratic Party is split wide open. 
The bitter factional fight has paralyzed it. 

Since last September the country has experienced the most rapid 
decline in economic activity in all our history. Nearly 4,000,000 
people have lost their jobs in the last 7 months. The income of 
the farmers is steadily declining. Experts have predicted that their 
total income will be 18 percent less this year than last, despite the 
drastic farm bill, which is about the only important measure Con- 
gress has passed. The specter of fear, insecurity, want, and priva- 
tion is abroad in the land once more. 

When we assess the responsibility for this tragic situation we 
must not overlook the share which government itself must shoul- 
der. In the fall of 1936 the administration yielded to the demands 
of the vocal business community, backed up by the powerful re- 
actionary element in the Democratic Party. It drastically cur- 
tailed the program which had pulled us up out of the depths of 
1933. Before the investment of private capital had begun in 
sufficient volume to make our system function, the party in power 
cut $250,000,000 a month out of capital investment and purchasing 
power. In the carrying out of this change in policy the Govern- 
ment fired a million men from W. P. A., most of whom could not 
find jobs in private employment. Inventories piled up, due to a 
false fear of inflation and the possible interruption to production 
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because of labor difficulties; prices were unjustifiably increased in 
the portion of our economy, which is subject to monopolistic con- 
trol, with the result that ability to buy lagged behind and the 
slide was on. 

GRAVITY OF CRISIS OVERLOOKED 


For 7 long, weary months most business and political leaders 
ignored or minimized the crisis within the crisis. They called it 
a recession. They said it was due to an unplanned conspiracy. 
Now I hold no brief for economic royalists. I believe that the 
recalcitrant group in our economic life, who are determined to 
rule or ruin our country, are the greatest single menace to the 
perpetuity of our institutions. But so long as businessmen see a 
profit to be made they will not deny themselves the chance to 
make it because they hate a President. They may damn him out 
of office hours, but they will not cut their economic throats just 
for the fun of seeing their own blood bespatter a political enemy. 
No; it was not a conspiracy planned or otherwise. It was the 
paradox of idle capital and idle men, with the resultant failure to 
produce enough real wealth and purchasing power, that caused 
the present crisis. 

On April 14 President Roosevelt recognized the seriousness of 
the situation and proposed a program to loan more money to busi- 
ness, to cities, and States, and an appropriation to maintain 
W. P. A. employment at its present level. This program, if en- 
acted, will not provide anything more than a temporary effort to 
hold economic activity at its present low level. There is grave 
doubt among competent economists that so limited a program 
can even make it possible for us to continue to try and share our 
present poverty. For that is what we are doing now. We are 
operating our economic mechanism that produces wealth at about 
half speed. Idle men and idle dollars mean less for all of us. 
But even these limited and temporary new proposals are going 
to be fought by reactionary Democrats as well as Republicans in 


Can there be any hope for united action, essential to the solu- 

tion of the complex and fundamental problems of our day, 
the outworn machinery of two old political parties? 

Take a look at the Republican and Democratic Parties. First 
of all let us not forget that reactionary policies of government 
from 1921 to 1932 finally resulted in the worst economic crisis 
in our history. During that period Progressives pointed out 
again and again that reactionary control of government was re- 
sulting in a concentration of wealth and economic power in the 
hands of a relatively small proportion of the population. Pro- 
gressives contended, during those 12 years, that in a modern 
industrial and agricultural society only economic disaster could 
result unless the buying power of the people kept pace with 
their ever-increasing capacity to produce both manufactured and 
agricultural products. The crash in October 1929 which marked 
the onset of the crisis served tragically to demonstrate that the 
position which we had taken was sound. 


WATION TAKEN NEAR CHAOS 


From 1929 to 1932 the reactionaries were in full control of 
Government and had an opportunity to apply their theory that 
if the crisis were permitted to run its course it would cure itself. 
This do-nothing policy brought the United States to the brink 
of chaos when all the banks closed their doors. This even should 
serve as a capstone on the monument in the political cemetery 
for the reactionary Republican and Democratic philosophy of 
government. For there is no distinguishable difference between 
a@ reactionary Democrat and a reactionary Republican. On the 
record made in Congress, up to the conventions in 1932, there 
was not a single issue upon which the Democrats could go to the 
country. There was hardly an issue between the two old parties 
to be found in their 1932 platforms. 

It was only the nomination of President Roosevelt and the 
position which he took in his speeches that gave the voters any 
real choice between him and President Hoover in that contest. 

The powerful reactionary group which has controlled the Re- 
publican Party for so many years stiil has a strangle hold on the 
party’s Look at the Republican Party wheel horses 
in your community, your State, and in the Nation. Has the 
reactionary Republican leopard changed his spots? True, they 
have talked about putting on a new front, but where is there any 
sign of a genuine reorganization and change of policy to meet 
the problems of our day? 

It is clear that the Old Guard Republicans dominate and con- 
trol the party. Their strategy is to await a political reaction 
which will restore them to power. Their cynical tactics are 
doomed to failure. 

Thanks to President Roosevelt’s incomparable ability to present 
the essence of complex economic problems to the voters, there 
has been an unprecedented growth in the general understand- 
ing of the important relationship of political parties and govern- 
ment to our individual lives. The educational program he has 
' earried on throughout his administration will prevent voters who 
have deep convictions on basic issues from ever turning to the 
discredited Old Guard Republican leadership. 

REACTIONARY DEMOCRATS ACTIVE 

The potent reactionary element in the Democratic Party which 
dominated it prior to 1932 has never surrendered. They fought 
President Roosevelt's nomination at Chicago. They executed 


¿a tactical retreat after the victory of the following November, 
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but they still wielded a powerful influence upon the party's 
program, 

In a futile effort to hold the warring factions of his party to- 
gether, President Roosevelt relied upon divided counsel. 
the long honeymoon of the administration the reactionary Dem- 
ocrats, operating behind the scenes, forced compromises to be 
adopted when fundamental long-time policies were necessary to 
deal with a fundamental crisis. Men who were completely out 
of sympathy with the avowed objectives of the administration 
were unopposed by the administration in Democratic primaries, 
conventions, and elections. The Democratic Party machinery in 
the States remained for the most part in the control of the 
reactionaries, 

As time went on the reactionaries in that party became bolder. 
Their opposition was carried from the council chamber into the 
open. In the past three sessions of Congress it is no secret that 
the reactionary Republicans and Democrats worked in a coalition. 
They have been so successful that the overwhelming nominal 
Democratic majorities in both Houses of Congress have become 
almost impotent to enact a thoroughgoing program even if one 
were presented. 

In the years since 1933 the reactionary Democrats have had 
their patronage and pap with the result that the administration 
of what is left of the New Deal is in many instances honey- 
combed with officeholders who are completely out of sympathy 
with its avowed aims. 


BUSINESS CONFUSED 


The conflicting forces in the Democratic Party have confused 
business by forcing a zigzag course. Investors and producers 
could not depend upon a straight line of action. It is not de- 
cisive policies which the sound businessman fears so much as con- 
tinual deviations in policy produced by a party in power which 
is split asunder. Business can adjust to any sound program no 
matter how fundamental it may be, but it cannot adjust to 
uncertainty. 

The complex problems presented by modern industrialism have 
destroyed the effectiveness of more leaders in democracies the 
world over than in any other period. The irreconcilable factional 
cleavage in the Democratic Party has thus far impaired and now 
threatens to destroy the effectiveness of one of the great liberal 
leaders of modern times—¥ranklin D. Roosevelt. 

Confronted with the political situation which I have tried to 
analyze tonight, Progressives have launched a movement to or- 
ganize a new national political party. They have no illusions as 
to the size of the task, but they believe we must have a thorough- 
going political realinement which will put an end to the fac- 
tionalism in our party machinery which has proved so costly to 
the cause of democratic government in other nations. 

The new party is not a political maneuver timed for 1938 or 
1940 or any succeeding election. It is too much to expect com- 
plete agreement among Progressives as to the time for inaugurat- 
ing a new movement. Those who have a stake in the present 
political machinery will never believe that any year, now or in 
the future, is the right time to begin. The establishment of 
new party tickets in the several States is not a job which can 
be done quickly. It will require time and effort on the part of 
those who believe in a genuine political realinement. 


QUOTES FATHER’S WORDS 


No party can be stronger than those who give it allegiance. 
My father defined the origin and nature of political parties in 
language which we shall do well to consider. 

“A political party,” he said, “is not made to order. It is the 
slow development of powerful forces working in our social life. 
I do not believe it lies in the power of any one man or group 
of men to proclaim the creation of a new political party, and 
give it life and being and achievement, and perpetuity. * * * 
All great movements in society and government, the world over, 
are the result of growth.” 

The growth of the Progressive Party will depend upon the 
support which it receives from patriotic men and women who 
are ready to enlist in a cause without expectation of the re- 
wards of patronage or the grants of special privileges. 

We have seen abroad how a solution for the problems which we 
face has been sought through sweeping away political and eco- 
nomic democracy. We have seen their wealth-producing capacity 
diverted to a wasteful purpose in a frantic race to rearm. We 
must not fool ourselves by thinking these manifestations of 
futility and defeat are merely the result of bad men. These are 
the inevitable consequences of the failure to afford men and 
women a fair chance in life to test their ability and capacity and 
to share in the fruits of their contribution to society. 

Progressives are not interested in organizing the forces of dis- 
content. They appeal to all citizens who believe that we should 
apply the same fundamental principles to the solution of our 
economic issues which the founding fathers brought to bear upon 
the problems of government. Progressives appeal to those who 
are determined that we shall utilize increased productive capacity 
to build a better life instead of turning these potential boons to 
mankind into instruments of war and destruction. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES AFFIRMED 

In three national elections the overwhelming majority of the 
people have registered their will only to have it frustrated by 
political parties which refuse to respond to the mandate of the 
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voters. It is clear that if democracy is to survive and our free 
institutions are to be preserved in this crisis there must be a 
genuine political realinement in this country. In its first cam- 
paign the Progressive Party declared its allegiance to these funda- 
mental principles. 

“First. The right of every American to worship God according 
to the dictates of his conscience; to express his opinion through 
a free press and free assemblage; and to have an effective voice 
in his political and economic life: 

“Second. The right of every American on the farm and in the 
city to earn his living by useful work and to receive for this 
work an income which the full productive capacity of society 
can afford. 

“Third. The right of American youth to develop their talents 
through public education, adequately supported, and to find a 
place in the life and work of their country. 

“Fourth. The right of men and women whose industry has 
helped to build the Nation to face their declining years free from 
the fear of want. 

“Fifth. The right of every citizen to join with his fellows in 
cooperative efforts and to bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of his own choosing. 

“Sixth. The right of every American to live under a government 
strong enough to suppress the lawless, wise enough to see beyond 
the selfish desires of the moment, and just enough to consider 
the welfare of the people as a whole.” 

WOULD SAFEGUARD RIGHTS 


wes have reaffirmed these broad general principles and 
declared that it is their solemn determination to forge a national 
political instrumentality which will safeguard these rights. At 
the appropriate time when the new party has become established 
in the several States a specific and detailed program will be 
adopted by a representative body of its members. 

The issue is between Progressives, who favor the widest possible 
production and enjoyment of our abundant wealth, and reaction- 
aries in both old parties, who would go back to the discredited 
system of withholding the very necessities of life by monopolistic 
control of production and distribution in order to maintain un- 
licensed profits. The outcome of this contest will determine 
whether the American people are to go forward with an ever- 
higher standard of living and wider opportunity, or remain 
chained to a system that sacrifices human values to speculative 

in. 

e urge the men and women voters of the Nation, regardless of 
class, creed, or former party allegiance, to unite in rededicating 
government to American principles, to join together to fight with 
unswerving determination the tyranny of communism and fas- 
cism, confident that a full and abundant life for all the people can 
be attained when “the will of the people shall be the law of the 
land.” It can be done. It will be done. If you are interested in 
the new party movement please write to the National Progressives 
of America, Madison, Wis. 


Relief in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. BURTON K. WHEELER, JUNE 14, 1938 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an excellent address delivered, 
on June 14, 1938, by the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], over the National Broadcasting System, on the 
National Forum, conducted by the Washington Star. The 
subject of the Senator’s address was Relief in Politics. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WHEELER Scores RELIEF Poxirics—In Forum TALK HE CALLS 

Horxins’ Tactics THREAT TO DEMOCRACY 

Tonight it is my privilege, through the courtesy of the Washing- 

ton Star, to address you on a practice which, though condoned by 


many high in public service, in my judgment constitutes a real 
threat to the processes of democratic government in the United 


States. 

Political activity by the relief agencies, upon whom millions of 
the underprivileged depend for sustenance, has been inferentially 
condoned by the United States Senate and expressly defended by 
other public authorities. But, to my mind, there is not, nor can 


there be, any defense for playing politics with human misery, 
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Morality and good sense demanded passage of the Hatch or 
Austin amendments. The amendment to prevent political activi- 
ties by executives charged with handling relief was supported by 
some 22 Democratic Senators, by 12 Republican Members, and by 
Farmer-Laborite SuHipsteap, Independent Norris, and Progressive 
La FOLLETTE. 

AMENDMENT PRAISED 

The defeated amendment would not have completely insured non- 
political and nonpartisan administration of relief, but it would 
have minimized the danger of any coercion of those, who through 
no fault of their own, must look to the Government for aid during 
one of the worst depressions of our time. In the debate which 
preceded Senate rejection of the Hatch amendment I heard Senators 
defend the old spoils system. I heard the extension of that system 
to the administration of relief advocated on the grounds of political 
necessity. It seemed to some of us that an all-time low was 
reached in the Senate during that debate. It was contended that 
political activity in the W. P. A. and other relief agencies was not 
only all right but necessary in order that Democratic Senators 
might retain their seats in the body. This debate countenances 
the political exercise of power derived from the expenditure of 
billions for public purposes. 

Through economic pressure it is possible to subvert democracy. 
Economic coercion may and can prevent the operation of the basic 
mechanics of democracy. Liberals and others of all parties have 
long contended that economic coercion renders a worker an eco- 
nomic and political slave. 

With that contention I have agreed and do agree. With that 
philosophy, whether it be liberal or conservative, I am in accord. 

I have personally experienced, and you good people have doubt- 
lessly observed economic pressure exerted by corporations upon 
their employees to vote for or against certain candidates for offices 
from constable to President. Through economic pressure great 
corporations and other employers have sought to destroy the in- 
dependence of their workers. Some Montana workers who too 
openly or too fervently espoused my candidacy have on occasions 
been blacklisted or otherwise discriminated against. Corporations 
have sought to defeat me through such economic coercion. ‘They 
will do it again. Farmers have been warned by those to whom 
they owed money that to vote for me would spell economic dis- 
aster. This destruction of the independence of large groups, by 
whomsoever attempted, is inimical to our form of government. 


MORE THAN GRATITUDE FELT 


If I am wrong in condemning these coercive practices by the 
great corporations of the country, then am I wrong in condemning 
the administrator of a reiief agency for having projected himself 
and his organization into political elections? If I am right in 
condemning these practices by corporations and private industries, 
am I not much more right in condemning such practices on the 
part of Government officials charged with distributing relief? 

Those who administer relief, those through whom benefits are 
paid to the farmer, to the worker, or other private persons are 
possessed of a tremendous power to influence elections. When- 
ever Federal funds are dispensed, the beneficiaries thereof feel a 
debt of gratitude. That feeling is seldom directed to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer who furnishes the money, seldom to the Congress who 
appropriates the money, but rather to the appointed agent who 
administers the funds. W. P. A. workers feel more than a sense of 
gratitude; they look to the Works Progress Administration as their 
sole means of support. The farmer who receives an agricultural 
benefit check neither feels nor expresses gratitude to all the peo- 
ple or to the Congress. He only the administration from 
which he received the check as his benefactor. 

Thus it is that the W. P. A. worker will heed the word of the 
agent who satisfies his hunger, who clothes his body and who 
furnishes him shelter. This constitutes a perfect example of eco- 
nomic slavery that we have heard so much about. The very ex- 
istence of a true political democracy has been challenged by some 
students on the ground that it is impossible in a society that has 
definite employer and employee classes. Different peoples of 
Europe have exchanged personal liberty for only promises of 
economic security. Hunger and destitution as master 
that agency which alleviates. Economic dependence can easily 
and readily extinguish political independence. 

In 1936, when employers placed certain slips in the pay en- 
velopes of their employees, leaders of the Democratic Party, with 
great justification, in speeches, in radio addresses, and in state- 
ments to the press, assailed such an act as an attempt to mis- 
lead and to prejudice the American worker. The voters were 
rightfully indignant then, and they will be more indignant in the 
year 1938 if politics in relief is the means by which the Demo- 
cratic Party seeks to maintain its dominance. 


PEOPLE’S MONEY APPROPRIATED 


We should always remember that the money appropriated by 
Congress for relief is not Democratic, is not Republican money. 
It is the people’s money, and under no circumstances should it 
be used for political purposes. This may sound too idealistic to 
the political bosses of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, 
but I am sure it will not sound too idealistic to the millions of 
taxpayers of the country who are furnishing the money. Re- 
cent developments have apparently climaxed a growing tendency 
on the part of relief agencies to engage in politics. No one ex- 
cept the relief organization, its self-investigating staff, and those 
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upon whom it has bestowed favors will deny such political 
endeavors. . 

Was Mr. Hopkins asked his preference of candidates in the 
Iowa primaries because he was a former resident of that great 
State? Did enterprising news reporters seek his views because 
he attended the same college as did Mr. Wearin? Or was it 
because Mr. Hopkins is the Works Administrator? 

As an ordinary citizen of the State of New York Mr. Hopkins’ 
views would not greatly concern any large number of people of 
Iowa. But as the country’s number one spender, as head of the 
W. P. A., his choice of candidates was of vital concern to thou- 
sands of Iowa voters, and particularly those who look to him 
as their keeper and benefactor or who desire W. P. A. projects 
for their communities. 

Mr. Hopkins has established his administrative abilities. He 
has great ability, sympathy, and understanding, all of which he 
has applied to his most difficult task. He should, as a result of 
the deserved rebuke received from the people of Iowa, confine 
his activities to the impartial administration of a huge relief 
fund entrusted to him. He should distribute those billions with- 
out fear or favor to those in need. He should not add to pay 
rolls just before election, and then reduce the rolls immediately 
thereafter, as has been done in past elections. 

Farmers and laborers should resent any form of Government 
coercion, just as workers with an ounce of intentional stamina 
should resent any coercion from their employers. 


MORE EXPENSE TO TAXPAYERS 


I am not so idealistic as to believe that Congress can legisla- 
tively eliminate all politics from the administration of relief. A 
program as large and as great as the W. P. A. or P. W. A. is 
difficult to administer without prejudice to certain individuals. 
The most determined efforts to be may result never- 
theless in some injustice to deserving and needy. But when the 
standards of impartiality and objectivity are colored with po- 
litical opportunism, those on relief will suffer. Money spent for 
farm political activities by the Agricultural Department and for 
W. P. A. political activities means more expense to the taxpayers 
and less benefit to those in need of relief. An organization com- 
posed of the millions on relief and an organization with the in- 
fluence which the W. P. A. has, may be sought by morally dis- 
honest politicians as a means of obtaining political advantage, 
Congress can minimize such dangers, and Congress should. 

When the Congress passed the last huge spending-lending bill 
it recognized the fact that we had not solved the economic prob- 
lem which confronts the people; that the problem could not be 

and that something more fundamental had to be 

devised. We have solved the problem of production, but not the 

correlative problem of distribution. of devoting our 

to seeking political advantage from the depression the 

best efforts of the politicians, high and low, as well as of labor, 

business, and farm leaders, should lend themselves to a solution 

of the grave economic conditions, and do it unselfishly for the 
benefit of all classes. 


He is not a member of a really 
effective labor organization armed with the weapons of collective 
bargaining. He is told when he can work and what he will receive. 
A relief worker has turned to relief only after the mines have 
closed, only after the fires have been banked in the smelters, and 
only after the factory gates have been locked, For him the W. P. A. 
is the last resort, and to him the slightest expression from 
W. P. A. officials carries the force of a command, 


A CLEAR DISTINCTION 


Talk as we will, no abstract political or economic issue consumes 
his interest. He is interested in food, clothing, and shelter. And if 
he is led to believe that the only way these necessities will be 
1. from the Government is to vote for this or that can- 


Against this the secret ballot is a helpless mechanism. 
The 


t was made on the floor of the Senate that the relief 


administrator has as much right to express his political opinions 
as does a United States Senator. I challenge that statement. No 
one wants to deny the administrator any of his inalienable rights, 
but only men blinded by misguided party zeal can fail to see the 
clear distinction between the tical activity of an elective rep- 
resentative of the people to the Congress and the activity of an 
appointed administrative official with millions of dollars at his 
disposal for hungry men and women. The Senator or the Con- 

is a politician elected to the office by the people of his 


. But the dispensers of Federal funds have 
been appointed to their offices, and the people cannot vote them 
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out. These administrators should only administer the public 
funds appropriated by the Congress as the Congress directs. They 
have been directed by Congress to spend large sums of money to 
and suffering of millions of unemployed 
people of this Nation. Not the suffering merely of the unem= 
ployed Democrats or of the unemployed Republicans, but to all 
classes regardless of race, religion, or political creed. Peoples should 
not be told they must change their registration from Republican to 
Democrat or in any other manner. The money was appropriated 
for the people of the United States who need jobs. Hunger knows 
no political boundaries and relief administrators should be equally 
unaware of party delineations. Because the distress and needs of 
different sections of this country are variable and unpredictable, 
the Congress has given the administrators of relief broad discretion 
to facilitate prompt and efficient alleviation of misery and want. 
If the will of Congress is to be done and the trust of a Nation 
is to go unbreached, the discretionary powers entrusted to adminis- 
trators of relief must be handled with the greatest im 

and objectivity of which men are capable. The Officials of the 
Works Administration spend the money—Senators and 
Congressmen only vote it. A Senator or Co has nothing 
to spend, nothing with which to purchase—he can but furnish 
the means and their use in a manner compatible to the 
situation. 

FRANKENSTEIN CREATED 


It is indeed a breach of faith if the relief administrators use that 
broad power to destroy Senators and Congressmen who have voted 
contrary to the wishes of the executive department. If the power 
is so used, we Members of Congress have fashioned a frankenstein 
which has turned from its appointed job of mercy and rehabilita- 
tion to battle and destroy its creators. The people of the Nation 
want and are entitled to the expressions of their elected representa- 
tives on issues political and economic. What a Senator or Con- 
gressman says will be debited or credited to him by the people of 
his State. It is the people who command and their representatives 
who obey. But an appointed relief official who controls the 
spending of billions of dollars is not directly responsible to the 
voters. His opinion is that of one who may give or withhold the 
necessities of life. He, of course, is entitled to his own personal 
opinion as to the candidacy of one seeking office, but he is misusing 
his office if he gives that opinion as relief administrator to in- 
fluence the millions dependent on the funds he distributes. 

The President of the United States has disavowed any intent to 
interfere in primary elections in the various States. I, for one, 
am going to protest as effectively as I can if any one of his sub- 
ordinates, who holds in his hands the destinies of millions of 
families, turns to the political arena from his task of serving the 
underprivileged. 

Political necessity cannot justify politics in relief, and political 
advantage thus gained will not be enduring. Political coercion by 
any source, public or private, of those not economically independ- 
ent, subverts democracy. When private political liberties are trans- 
gressed by coercive economic practices, direct or indirect, real de- 
mocracy ends. When individuals exercise their voting franchise 
by dictation through economic pressure of any person, group, or 
entity democracy becomes merely a form. 


Politics and Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT E. CARTER 


OF CALIFORNIA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, it is a national calamity and 
a shocking commentary on the times in which we live that 
another branch of this Congress should three times have 
rejected an opportunity to make some attempt to take the 
administration of relief out of politics and politics out of 
relief. 

Much against my inclination, I voted for the administra- 
tion’s pump-priming bill. There were parts of it I did not 
like. There were some provisions which I thought, and still 
think, were unsound. It was very unfortunate that the 
relief section was not separated from other portions of the 
measure in order that we could have voted for the relief 
appropriation and yet been able to vote our sentiments 
regarding other provisions which many of us regarded as 
objectionable. This opportunity, however, was not afforded 
the Members of this House. We had to vote for the entire 
bill, or we had to vote against the entire bill. 

I could not conscientiously vote against the bill when con- 
fronted by this problem of accepting objectionable features 
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in order to secure relief for the unfortunate, or voting 
against relief in order to reject the objectionable features of 
the measure. 

I could not then, and I never will, vote to permit the un- 
fortunate unemployed and their dependents to suffer. 

Relief of our unemployed and destitute citizens is a hu- 
manitarian, not a political problem. It should be restored 
to that basis. Relief from the depression is an economic, 
not a political, problem. It should be kept on that basis. 

We are all gravely concerned, Mr. Speaker, by the ava- 
lanche of reports coming in from various States that the 
dispensing of relief has been and is being perverted to po- 
litical purposes, that free American citizens are being com- 
pelled to waive their political independence guaranteed in 
the Bill of Rights in the Constitution, and are being forced 
to change their political registrations and to support can- 
didates favored by those who have the power of dispensing 
relief funds. 

It is utterly un-American and unthinkable that unfortu- 
nate men, women, and children should be made the helpless 
and unprotected pawns of political machinations by admin- 
istrators who should forever be ashamed of prostituting 
relief to political ends. 

The burden on the taxpayers to provide relief for the un- 
employed is a very serious problem within itself. The hard- 
ships endured by the unemployed—even with such relief as 
can be afforded—present a grave problem. What I mean to 
say, Mr. Speaker, is that at best, under the most perfect ad- 
ministration possible, this question of relief has many grave 
features. We are now confronted with a condition which 
convinces us that our relief problem will be one of long dura- 
tion and a heavy burden upon the taxpayers for many years 
in the future. Therefore, it is of paramount importance that 
the most rigid economy and the greatest possible degree of 
efficiency be employed in the administration of reef. This 
is not possible whenever and wherever the primary object of 
relief is sacrificed to political considerations. 

No more dangerous threat to constitutional government 
can be conceived than that which is found in the use of re- 
lief funds for political purposes. Whenever we accept the 
doctrine that human misery can be made the plaything of 
politics, that the constitutional rights of citizens can be 
abridged by their dire necessities and their need for help, we 
will have abandoned the American plan of government in the 
United States. 

Congress should have enacted at this session the most 
stringent statute preventing, so far as possible, the use of 
any public funds or the influence of any public position 
under the Government being exercised in behalf of any 
political party, group, or section. This statute should also 
provide for the sternest punishment for violations of these 
provisions. 

Until Congress passes such an act waste, extravagance, 
and corruption in the administration of public funds, par- 
ticularly relief, will continue. 

I would welcome the opportunity to support a measure 
designed to place public relief and public works for all 
time beyond the reach of political opportunists and those 
actuated by a lust for power or a greed for gain. Such 
an act must be passed by this Congress. The sooner it is 
done, the better for this country. 

It has been said that because State funds and municipal 
funds are prostituted to political purposes, it is only fair 
that the administrators of Government money should be 
left free to do the same thing. That is no answer to this 
evil. ‘Two wrongs never made a right. The fact is that 
the expenditure of all public moneys should be placed as far 
beyond the reach of political racketeers as it is possible to 
put them. 

I hope to see such a burst of public indignation over the 
prostitution of relief funds to political ends that those who 
are guilty of it will be driven from official life and the 
Congress compelled to enact statutes safeguarding the tax- 
payers’ money against such abuses. I believe this out- 
pouring of public indignation is about to come. 
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What I have said about relief funds is equally true of all 
other funds dispensed to agriculture or to industry in any 
manner whatsoever. Nothing can wreck this country quicker, 
nothing can destroy faith in Government more rapidly, noth- 
ing can bankrupt the taxpayers more effectively than to per- 
mit the waste, extravagance, and corruption which are 
invariably and inescapably associated with the use of public 
funds for political purposes. 

Relief of distress due to unemployment is, and must be, our 
first concern, Methods of administering that relief so as to 
most effectively help those needing relief to help themselves 
are our second greatest concern in this country. To make 
every relief dollar effective to the highest possible degree 
through economy and efficiency is our third great concern. 
To get those citizens who are employable but now unem- 
ployed back to work as quickly as possible, means not only to 
relieve the citizens in the most practical way but to relieve 
the taxpayers in the quickest fashion. These are, or should 
be, the objectives of our whole relief program. We must hold 
to that course and never for a moment take our eyes from that 
goal. Anything that interferes with this plan, including the 
use of relief funds for political manipulations, should, for the 
safety of the entire Nation, be stamped out ruthlessly and 
quickly, 

I hope the next session of Congress will see the enactment 
of adequate laws to prevent the abuses which now are being 
reported from all over the United States. 


Diversion of Water from the Tributary Streams of 
the North Platte and Grand Rivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRED CUMMINGS 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


LETTER FROM A. A. EDWARDS, OF FORT COLLINS, COLO. 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter 
written to me by Mr. A. A. Edwards, of Fort Collins, Colo.: 


Fort COLLINS, CoLoO., September 15, 1937. 
Hon. FRED CUMMINGS, 
Colorado Member, United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In compliance with your request for early informa- 
tion relating to diversion of water from the. tributary streams 
of the North Platte and Grand Rivers into the Cache La Poudre 
Valley, I submit the following statement: 

The Larimer County Ditch Co. filed its articles of incorporation 
on February 26, 1881, providing for the construction of a main 
canal to carry water for the irrigation of a large body of fine 
land located in the counties of Larimer and Weld, State of Colo- 
rado. Several natural basins or reservoir sites were also filed 
upon by the company. In the adjudication of irrigation ditch 
rights and decrees for water to be diverted from the Poudre 
River for irrigation of crops. thereunder, the Larimer County 
Ditch was awarded decree on April 11, 1882, for priority No. 100 
for a total of 463 cubic feet per second. Approximately 2,000 
second-feet was decreed to ditches and irrigation systems with 
priorities from No. 1 to No. 99, inclusive, and these earlier prior- 
ities being served ahead of the Larimer County Ditch priority 
No. 100, caused the supply for that decree to be very uncertain 
and often resulted in loss of valuable crops for lack of sufficient 
irrigation. 

This situation caused the officers of said company to look else- 
2 for supply of water and the then 5 ol the company. 
Mr. C. Alford, with a small force men with shovels, pro- 
e to Cameron Pass where they diverted a small stream 
flowing down from the Medicine Bow range of mountains, into 
a head stream of the Poudre River. This water, so diverted, was 
turned into the headgate of the Larimer County Ditch located 
about 60 miles down below on said stream, court decree obtained 
for same July 30, 1882. This water prior to diversion had been 
ae Stalag into the Michigan Creek, a tributary of the North 
Pla ver. 
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According to all records, this was the first diversion of water 
from one watershed to another for irrigation purposes. 

The company next started to divert the head streams and 
tributaries of the Grand River into the Big South Fork of the 
Poudre River, and in late summer of year 1890 sent a force of 
men and teams, in charge of Mr. R. Q. Tenney as foreman, to 
start work on that project, but a heavy, early snowstorm pre- 
vented the force from starting in the work of construction and 
caused a delay of 2 or 3 years on that project. 

In the month of June 1891 and during the high-water stage 
in Poudre River the dam in Chambers Lake Reservoir gave way 
and all water stored therein escaped and was lost. This reser- 
voir, located in a head stream of the Poudre River at elevation 
of 9,200 feet above sea level, had been used for storage of water 
for several years. 

The damage caused by loss of this stored water to the farmers 
and water-right owners under the system resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Water Supply & Storage Co., with articles of in- 
corporation placed on file on July 23, 1891. The company was 

rated for 600 shares at $100 per share of stock and each 
water right in the old company entitled the owner to subscribe 
for a like number of shares. 

I was a miember of the first board of directors, secretary of 
the company until year 1895 when I was elected as president and 
manager, which positions I held until my resignation at annual 
meeting of the stockholders in year 1910. 

The new company rebuilt the Chambers Lake Dam during the 
year 1891 and began the construction of the Laramie River (Sky- 
line) ditch which was completed in year 1894 and has been in 
operation every year since that time. This ditch, as constructed, 
is 5 miles in length and diverts and carries the waters of the 
West Branch and three smaller tributaries of the Laramie River 
a southerly course into Chambers Lake Reservoir. The Laramie 
River flows a northerly course into State of Wyoming and is a 
tributary of the North Platte River. 

In year 1893 the Water Supply & Storage Co. resumed con- 
struction of the Grand River Ditch and when I severed my con- 
nection with the company in year 1910, the south ditch, which 
diverted tributaries of the Grand River from off Specimen Moun- 
tain, together with 6 miles of the main ditch, had been con- 
structed and a fine flow of water was being diverted from several 
tributaries of the Grand River into the Big South Fork of the 
Poudre River. The company has continued construction of the 
main ditch and late in the past year of 1936 finished to Baker 
Creek, the terminus of the original survey. 

Decree for 524.6 cubic feet per second with priority No. 83 in 
district No. 51 was obtained for the Grand River ditch with 
date of August 11, 1906. 

In the year 1909 the Laramie-Poudre Irrigation Co. began con- 
struction of ditches diverting the waters of Rawah, McIntyre, and 
other tributaries of the Laramie River and carrying the waters so 
diverted through a 3-mile tunnel into the Poudre River and on 
down said stream to its main canal and delivered to farms and 
crops in counties of Larimer and Weld. In a law case carried to 
the United States Supreme Court, decree was rendered by said 
Court allotting to that company for its stockholders an annual 
discharge of 15,500 acre-feet of water. 

In this same decree, said Court allotted to the Water Supply & 
Storage Co. a total of 18,000 acre-feet of water which was being 
diverted by the Laramie River (Skyline) ditch annually into 
Chambers Lake Reservoir, and from there carried down the Poudre 
River to the headgate of its main canal and thence to farmers 
and stockholders thereunder. 

The foreign“ water diverted from other watersheds into the 
Lade Valley from the North Platte and Grand Rivers is described 
as ows: , 

The Water Supply & Storage Co., Laramie River (Skyline) ditch, 
decree, 18,000 acre-feet. 

The Water Supply & Storage Co., Michigan, Cameron Pass ditch, 
decree, 500 acre-feet. 

The Water Supply & Storage Co., Grand River, south and main 
ditches, decree, 30,000 acre-feet. 

eee eee Irrigation Co., Michigan Creek ditch, decree, 6,000 
acre-feet. 

Laramie-Poudre Irrigation Co., Laramie River tributaries, decree, 
15,500 acre-feet. 

. Total annual diversions from North Platte and Grand Rivers, 
70,000 acre-feet. 

The large irrigation ditch systems operating in the Poudre Valley 
owned large reservoirs which were filled annually but could only 
deliver the water stored therein to stockholders and farmers en- 
titled to same by a system of exchange. The “foreign” water 
renders great assistance to this system of exchange by largely in- 
creasing the volume of flow in the Poudre River and without this 
addition to the regular flow of the river exchange would not be 
successful at all times. 

Upon my first arrival in the Cache La Poudre Valley on Septem- 
ber 4, 1869, there were not to exceed 10,000 acres of land under 
cultivation in the Poudre Valley and South Platte Valley extend- 
ing clear out to the Nebraska State line beyond the town of 
Sterling. while at this date there are approximately 800,000 acres 
of fine land being irrigated and farmed in those valleys and pro- 
ducing bountiful crops of grain, alfalfa, sugar beets, fruits, and 
vegetables. During the 24 years from year 1905 to year 1929, 
Inclusive, I was a member of the Colorado State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and with other members of said board visited all sections 
of the State of Colorado and became well informed as to every 
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feature of agriculture in our State. This valuable experience, to- 
gether with the management of irrigation systems of the Cache 
La Poudre Valley during the period of many years, has furnished 
me with reliable information and knowledge of conditions relating 
to irrigation and agriculture on both the eastern and western 
slopes of our State of Colorado, 

I am very much in favor of the Grand Lake-Big Thompson 
diversion project, and so expressed myself in article published in 
the Express-Courier, of Fort Collins, on September 24, 1933. The 
annual delivery of 300,000 acre-feet of Grand River water to the 
Cache La Poudre and other tributaries of the South Platte River 
will add greatly to the agricultural interests of valleys of eastern 
Colorado. 

That portion of the project which provides for the construction 
of “compensating” reservoirs in Middle Park to impound the Grand 
River Mountain tributary streams will prove to be of great value 
and benefit to the farming and fruit interests of the rich and 
productive valleys of the western slope of our State of Colorado. 

Very truly yours, 
A. A. EDWARDS. 


Agricultural Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE McGILL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS FROM 1932 TO 1937 


Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
with reference to the agricultural situation from 1932 down 
to and including the year 1937, with a statement relative to 
costs. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Cash income of American farmers practically doubled from 1932 
to 1937. It rose 99 percent, from $4,328,000,000 in 1932 to $8,600,- 
000,000 in 1937. Of the 1937 income, $367,000,000 was in Govern- 
ment payments to farmers, Indications are for an income in 1938 
somewhat lower than in 1937. ` 

Cash farm income increased in 1937 for the fifth consecutive 
year, as shown in table 1 below, and exceeded 1936 income by 
8 percent, Pronounced gains in the early months of 1937 largely 
accounted for the increase. In the closing months of 1937, after 
the harvesting of a record-breaking year’s production, cash income 
began to drop off more than seasonally and feil below the 1936 
level, 

TABLE 1.—Farm cash income, 1932-37 


Income from 
marketings 


FARM PURCHASING POWER STRENGTHENED 

From 1929 to 1932 both farm income and prices paid by farmers 
declined sharply, but farm imcome declined more. Consequently, 
in 1932 farmers were able to purchase only about 57 percent as 
many goods and services as in 1929. From 1932 to 1937 both farm 
income and prices paid by farmers increased, but farm income 
made the greater advance. As a result, in 1937 farmers were able to 
buy about as much of the things they needed as in 1929, 

INCREASED INCOME SHARED BY NEARLY ALL GROUPS OF PRODUCERS 

The increased income after 1932 was shared by producers of all 
major farm products. Cash income of the Nation's wheat producers 
increased 273 percent, or by $488,000,000, during this period, rising 
from $179,000,000 in 1932 to $667,000,000 in 1937, exclusive of any 
Government payments. By 1932 cash income from wheat had fallen 
to 25 percent of its 1929 level. By 1937 it was within 92 percent 
of that level. 

Cotton farmers’ cash returns from seed and lint was $403,000,000 
more in 1937 than in 1932, exclusive of Government payments. 
By 1932 cotton income had fallen to $461,000,000, which was only 
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31 percent of the 1929 income. The 1937 income was 87 percent 
above that for 1932, but was still about 43 percent under 1929 
income. The cotton price adjustment payments to be made this 
summer to 1937 producers who cooperated in that year’s agricul- 
tural conservation p will increase the income from 1937 
cotton production by about $130,000,000. 

Tobacco growers’ cash returns during the 1932-37 period more 
than doubled, rising from $115,000,000 to $319,000,000. 

Dairy farmers’ income in 1937 was only 17 percent under its 1929 
level. From 1929 to 1932 dairymen’s income from milk fell from 
$1,844,000,000 to $991,000,000. By 1937 it had risen from $539,000,- 
000 to $1,530,000,000. 

Meat-animal producers profited substantially from increased cash 
returns after 1932. Cash income from meat animals rose $1,071,- 
000,000, or 111 percent, in 1937, when it aggregated $2,039,000,000, 
as compared to 1932, when it was only $968,000,000. 

How these and producers of other leading farm commodities 
profited from increased farm income in 1937 as compared with 1932 
is indicated in the following tabulation: 


Taste 2—Cash farm income, calendar years 1929, 1932, and 1937 
[Million dollars] 


Commodity 1929 


Poultry and eggs 


Annual farm income 10, 479 
! - 
3 Includes $367,000,000 in Government payments. 


FARM BETTERMENT EVIDENCED IN ALL REGIONS 


Not only did the producers of all major farm commodities share 
in this increased income from 1932 to 1937, but all of the farm 
regions as well shared in the improvement. This is clearly shown 
in table 3 below: 

Taste 3—Cash receipts from the sale of principal farm products 

by Agricultural Adjustment Administration regions, 1929, 1932, 

1937 


Region 


1,000 dollars Percent | 1,000 dollars} Percent 
5 835, 105 


Northeast 4 123 86 

North Central a 1, 603, 495 40 3, 5 18 ar 3 
i 

East Central 4... 12 7s 


1 Preliminary; includes Government —— 


ents. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, 


Pi lvania. 
3 Ohio, Indiana, Tingis, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South 


ota, Kansas, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, California. 

As indicated in the preceding table, by 1932 cash receipts in 
the five A. A. A. farming regions in 1932 ranged from 38 to 54 
percent of their 1929 level. They had fallen most in the southern 
region, the cotton country, when they were only 38 percent of 
their 1929 level. They had declined least in the northeast (to 
64 percent), but even there they were only about half of what 
they had been in 1929. Im the north central and western re- 
gions they had declined to 40 percent, and in the east central 
to 41 percent of their 1929 level. 

By 1937, however, cash receipts in all these regions had regis- 
tered tremendous upturns. They ranged from 75 to 90 percent 
of their 1929 level. In the east central region they were back 
to 90 percent of their 1929 peak. In the northeast, where dairy- 
men, truck-crop growers, and poultry men had profited from the 
tremendous upsurge of purchasing power in the urban 
areas, they were within 86 percent of the 1929 level. In the corn- 
hog country of the North Central States and in the wheat-growing 
western region they were 78 and 79 percent, respectively, of the 
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1929 level. In the cotton southern region, where cash 
receipts were still the lowest, as they had been in 1932, they 
were 75 percent of the 1929 mark. 

FARM PRICES MOVE UP 


United States farm prices, as a whole, increased 86 percent 
during the 5-year period, 1932-37, rising from 65 percent of the 
pre-war level to 121 percent. The low point occurred in Febru- 
ary and March 1933 when they were 55 percent of pre-war. In 
January 1937 they reached their post-depression peak at 131 
percent of pre-war. 
prices of things farmers buy rose considerably 
during the 1932-37 period, the unit exchange value of farm 
products increased from an average of 61 percent of the pre-war 
level in 1932 to 93 percent of that level for the year 1937. At 
the depression low in February 1933 the unit exchange value of 
farm products was about half of what it had been before the 
war. At the post-depression peak in January 1937, when farm 
— were at their highest, the exchange value was 101 percent 

pre-war. 

Price changes from 1932 to 1937 of the leading United States 
farm commodities, which brought about a considerable share of 
the increased income, are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 4.—Average annual prices received by United States farmers, 
1932, 1936, and 1937 


1937! 

81.02% $0. 994 
1.045 „551 
z 449 313 

+105 . 235 ~215 

065 - 1233 2.0837 

20 1. 120 529 

622) 11.04 8.74 

ashel 602 1.051 - 696 
Hundred weight. 3.44 9.30 9. 48 
Hundred weight 4.07 5,85 6.96 
5, 00 7.23 8.32 

4.40 8.04 8. 46 

«418 .837 -669 

„111 15 16 

- 208 < 239 -302 

Dozen -142 -217 +209 
Hundred weight.. 1.27 1.87 1. 96 
Hundred weight.. 2.40 3.82 4.44 


3 Average for crop marketing season to Dee. 1. 
FARM REAL-ESTATE VALUES ON THE UPTURN 


By 1937 the renewed earning power of the farm, as measured by 
increased income, had reflected itself in an appreciable upturn in 
farm real-estate values. The total estimated value of all farm 
land and buildings had climbed to about $35,425,000,000 from its 
1933 low of $30,724,000,000. 

For the country as a whole the decline in farm real-estate values 
had come to an end in the year ending March 1933, after a decade 
of almost steady decline. At that time (March 1933) the estimated 
value per acre was 73 percent of pre-war (1912-14 100). From 
this low the estimated value per acre rose to 85 percent of pre- 
war for the year ending March 1937. American farmers as a whole, 
therefore, found their rea] estate worth approximately 16 percent 
more early in 1937 than in the first quarter of 1933. 

Fewer of the Nation's farmers were forced into sales or trans- 
fers of their lands and more were able to make voluntary trans- 
actions. The number of forced farm sales, through foreclosures 
and other causes, declined from 54.1 per thousand for the year 
ending March 1933 to 22.4 for that ending in March 1937. While 
these forced sales were being cut in half, voluntary sales and 
transfers were practically doubling. These voluntary transactions 
during this period increased on the average from 16.8 to 31.5 for 
every thousand farms. 

BANKRUPTCIES CUT IN HALF 

The fact is that farmers were finding it increasingly easy by 
1937 to meet their fixed charges. Farm real-estate taxes in the 
Nation as a whole averaged 88 cents per acre in 1936, the latest 
year for which figures are available, as against 45 cents in 1932 
and 57 cents in 1930. 

By 1937, according to latest available estimates, the Nation's total 
farm-mortgage debt was reduced by nearly $2,000,000,000, or 21 
percent, from its early 1930 level. 

tcies among farmers numbered 2,479 in the fiscal year 
1937, according to an analysis by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, based on reports to the Attorney General. This num- 
ber represented a 58-percent decrease from the 5,917 bankruptcies 
in the fiscal year 1933. 
FARM WAGE RATES INCREASE ONE-HALF 


Wage earners on the Nation’s farms, as well as owners, tenants, 
and sharecroppers, found their income increasing after 1932. On 
April 1, 1933, the average monthly wage rate per person with board 
was about $14.67. Four years later it approximated $23.38, having 


advanced 59 percent. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS THE BASIS 


The ‘uction-adjustment programs of the A. A. A., with other 
8 were the basis for the market agricultural 
change from 1933 to 1937. 

Under these programs 8,422,453 crop-adjustment contracts from 
United States farmers were accepted by the A. A. A. Of these con- 
tracts, 3,326,820 were cotton contracts, 670,865 tobacco, 66,914 pea- 
nut, 2,146,908 corn-hog, 5,424 cane sirup, 2,009,036 wheat, 10,030 
Tice, 183,298 sugar, and 3,158 rye. 

Under the terms of these contracts United States farmers shifted 
many acres from the production of soil-depleting cash crops, in 
which price-depressing surpluses existed, to production of other 
crops which were soil conserving or soil improving in nature. 

The agricultural adjustment programs, from their beginning in 
1933, were concerned with good use of the land, as well as with 
adjusting production to effective demand. It was recognized from 
the start that relieving a portion of the farm land from the soil- 
exhausting burden of surplus crop production offered a chance to 
put this land to soil-conserving uses which farm specialists for 
many years had been advocating. 

Adjustment contracts included provisions encouraging beneficial 
uses for acreage taken out of surplus crops. The cotton contract 
for 1934-35 specified use of the rented acres for “soil-improving 
crops;. erosion-preventing crops; food crops for consumption by the 
producer on his farm; feed crops for the production of livestock 
or livestock products for consumption or use by the producer on 
his farm; or fallowing; or such other uses as may be permitted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture or his authorized agent.” Food and 
feed crops for home use were authorized on rented acres in the 
South, because it was recognized that the standard of farm living 
in that region, which contains half of the farm population of 
the country, might thereby be improved. The tobacco contracts 
carried similar provisions. The first corn-hog contract (that for 
the 1934 crop year) authorized use of the rented acres “for plant- 
ing additional permanent pasturage; for soil-improving and ero- 
sion-preventing crops not to be harvested; for resting or fallowing 
the lands; for weed eradication; or for planting of farm wood lots.” 
The first wheat contact contained similar provisions regarding the 
rented > 

In the 1934 crop year, the first in which adjustment programs 
were in full operation, the Nation’s corn, wheat, cotton, and 
tobacco farmers agreed to shift their production on nearly 
36,000,000 acres, or one-ninth of all the cultivated land in the 
country. In 1935 United States farmers shifted about 30,000,000 
acres. Of the 36,000,000 shifted acres in the United States in 
1934, about one-third was put in pasture or meadow crops, and 
one-third into emergency forage crops and crops that supplied 
food and feed for home use. The remaining one-third was fal- 
lowed to conserve moisture and control weeds, planted to farm 
wood lots, or left idle. The acreage left idle was very small. 

Adjustment measures were undertaken only after cotton, to- 
bacco, wheat, and corn-hog producers had indicated their appro- 
val by means of democratic referenda. 

The result of these A. A. A. programs and of the droughts of 
1934 and 1936 was to reduce price-depressing surpluses of most 
major farm commodities to approximately normal carry-over 
levels. 


Carry-over of major jarm commodities 


Commodity Date and unit 


Cotton 1 Aug. 1, 1,000 bales (478-pound bales)._| 6,090 | 13, 263 6, 235 
heat July 1, million bushels. .......-------- 190 875 103 
fo Seas Oct. 1, million bushels 5 170 270 66 
Tobacco 1.. -| Oct. 1, million pounds --| 1,821 | 2,304 026 
S Aug. 1, million pounds 110 217 234 
Hogs on farms. Jan. 1 (of following year), 1,000 head 58,283 | 62,127 | 44,418 


1 World carry-over of American cotton. 

* 3 Crop year, flue-cured tobacco, July-June; M. 
lof 1 following production; all other types, Octo! 

3 Cleaned rice. 

Under the adjustment programs through December 31, 1937, 
rental-benefit payments to United States growers totaled $1,357,- 
684,732.12. Payments to producers, by commodities, were: To- 
bacco, $62,008,523.26; rice, $9,642,017.33; corn-hogs, $488,738,562.26; 
wheat, $357,736,001.65; peanuts, $3,712,976.80; sugarcane, $87,407,- 
$29.37; cotton, $348,236,277.33; and rye, $203,044.12. 


THE SOIL-~CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Because the national economic emergency of 1932-33 was due in 
part to burdensome surpluses of farm commodities, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 had emphasized production adjustment as 
a means of restoring farm purchasing power and thereby relieving 
the emergency. By 1937 farm purchasing power, based on cash 
income from marketings, about equaled the 1929 level. Because 
of the adjustment programs and two severe droughts, surpluses 
had been considerably reduced. This lessening of the emergency, 
and the Supreme Court's decision in the Hoosac Mills case on Janu- 
ary 6, 1936, which invalidated the A. A. A. production-control pro- 
gram, paved the way for a long-time soil-conservation program. 
This program was based on the Soil Conservation and Domestic 


land tobacco, beginning January 
ptember, farm sales weight. 
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Allotment Act, approved February 29, 1936, which emphasized son 
conservation rather than production adjustment, 


THE 1936 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


About 4,000,000 farmers in all parts of the Nation, members of 
about 2,700 county conservation associations, participated in the 
1936 agricultural conservation program. Under this program two 
types of payments were offered to farmers for positive performance 
in conserving and improving their farm land. Soil-conserving pay- 
ments were made for shifting acreage from soil-depleting to soil- 
conserving crops in 1936. Soil-building payments were made for 
tS of soil-building crops and for approved soil-building 
practices. 

Sixty-six percent, or about 286,179,000 acres, of the total crop- 
land in the United States was covered by applications for payments 
under the 1936 program. 

About 31,444,000 acres were diverted from soil-depleting crops 
either as a direct result of the program or because drought had 
destroyed established acreages of soil-depleting crops. Of this 
diverted acreage about 68.3 percent was diverted from general 
crops, 30 percent from cotton, 1.2 percent from tobacco, and 0.4 
percent from peanuts. 

Soil-building practices were carried out on about 53,000,000 
acres. Legumes and legume mixtures, permanent pasture, green- 
manure and cover crops were newly seeded on 43,963,000 acres. 
Fertilizer and lime applications were made to 3,247,000 acres. 
Forest trees were planted on about 27,000 acres. con- 
tour furrowing, protected summer fallow, and other mechanical 
erosion controls and miscellaneous soil-building practices were put 
into effect on 5,604,000 acres. 

Payments for soil-conserving and soil-improving practices under 
the 1936 program totaled $376,097,826, of which $23,171,053 went 
for county expenses. 


THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK SINCE EARLY 1937 


It became clearly evident in late 1937 that measures for 
out violent fluctuations in supplies and prices of farm products 
and in the incomes and buying power of farmers were necessary, 
in addition to soil-conserving measures of the 1936 and 1937 
programs. 

Agricultural production in 1937 was the greatest on record. As 
these crops were harvested and marketed, prices declined. 

In January 1937 farm prices were at their post-depression peak 
of 31 percent above pre-war level. The per-unit exchange value 
of farm products generally was slightly above that of pre-war 
days, the ratio of prices received to prices paid standing at 101 
percent of the August 1909-July 1914 average. Surpluses of most 
basic commodities had largely disappeared. 

As crop reports in the spring and summer began to reveal the 
prospects for record-breaking crops, however, farm prices began 
to fall. In May 1937 they were 128 percent of pre-war. One 
year later, May 1938, they were 92 percent of that level, having 
fallen 28 percent below their early 1937 level. 

Trend of prices of the Nation’s leading farm products under 
these circumstances is shown below: 


Average prices received by United States farmers for commodities 
listed on dates speci, 


Commodity Unit Jan. 15,1937 | May 15, 1938 


$1, 236 $0. 714 
1. 006 -527 
«527 275 
. 904 -490 
-979 +498 
864 -721 
+14 -084 
1.222 556 
11.51 7.91 
1.185 ~ 742 
9.40 7.35 
6. 54 6.25 
8.62 7.62 
7.92 6.90 
„846 „564 
134 -161 
«311 -262 
231 -176 
2.04 1. 61 


1 Preliminary. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, approved by the Presi- 
dent on February 16, strengthens and continues the agricultural 
conservation programs, which are open to participation by all farm- 
ers in the United States. 

In addition, it supplements these programs with measures for 
helping farmers to stabilize their production, marketing, prices, 
and income. It provides assistance for producing farm commodi- 
ties in quantities adequate to meet all requirements of domestic 
consumption and desirable exports and to establish and maintain 
larger reserve supplies than have ordinarily been maintained in 
past years. It includes loans to make it possible for farmers to 
carry over from good years the surplus supplies for use in bad 
years. Finally, it provides mechanisms which are designed to 
enable farmers to regulate the movement of farm crops to market 
and to prevent dumping excessive supplies on overloaded markets, 
to cause price collapse and severe drops in farmers’ income, 
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Wages of Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO THE WELFARE OF WAGE EARNERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement concerning the welfare of wage earners 
in the United States during the past several years. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

June 9, 1938. 

The welfare of the wage earners of the United States was 
greatly advanced during the past 2 years, as is shown by the 
records of the United States Department of Labor. That Depart- 
ment is charged by the organic act to “foster, promote, and 
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develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, to 
improve their working conditions, and to advance their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment.” 

The Department of Labor, through the United States Employ- 
ment Service, set up by the Wagner-Peyser Act, made 6,646,559 
job placements from July 1936 through April 1938. Of this num- 
ber 5,110,535 were men and 1,536,024 were women. Of the total 
number of placements 3,740,270 were in private industry. (See 
exhibit A which includes sectional and State break-down.) 

The Department of Labor, through its Public Contracts Division, 
is charged with the Walsh-Healey Act, which pro- 
vides that Government contracts in excess of $10,000 can only be 
awarded to bidders who pay fair wages, have reasonable working 
hours, and provide satisfactory wor conditions. Since the act 
took effect in September 1936, up to June 1938, 7,889 contracts 
amounting to $443,890,106 have been awarded under the act, 
(See exhibit B for State break-down.) 

Under the Social Security Act the Secretary of Labor is author- 
ized to make payments to States for maternal and child-health 
services. Since the act took effect in 1936 nearly $8,000,000 has 
been made available to the States and a very worth-while service 
of aiding mothers in the care of the health and well-being of 
their children. (See exhibit C for State break-down.) 

The Department of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, as 
provided for by Congress, has been highly successful in maintain- 
ing good relations between wage earners and employers. 

During the fiscal year 1936-37 the Service handled 1,455 indus- 
trial disputes involving 1,383,588 workers. So far this year the 
Service has disposed of 2,808 situations involving 1,268,517 workers, 
(See exhibit D for State break-down.) 


ExRmrr A 
United States Employment Service—Private, public, and relief placements, by sex, July 1936—April 1938 


Total 
Total Women 
United States 6, 646, 559 |5,110, 535 1. 636,024 
E S a] 
232. 163 


New England... 


Pennsylvania 
East North Central I, 373, 896 


480, 832 
194, 607 
174, 415 


Florida 
East South Central 


Oklahoma 83, 223 23, 
T 121, 612 


Private 


35. 421 
38, 751 


59, 238 
460, 192 


parne 
8888888 


— — 
+ 


5 
— 
8. 


8 
888338888 


5 
8 


54, 298 
12,435 
91, 516 
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United States Employment Service—Private, public, and relief placements, by sex, July I- April 1938—Continued 


94, 083 
80, 969 
441, 876 


303 
2, 339 


187, 167 


1 Operations inaugurated January 1938. 
+Operations inaugurated February 1938. 
Exuisrr B 


Awards of contracts under the Walsh-Healey Act from Sept. 28, 1936, 
to June 2, 1938 


Contractors by State Sources of supply by State 


8 
2 


— 
S 


24 735, 962. 18 

48 5, 893, 79 866, 526, 84 
8 — 454 24, 926,917.06 5.62 1, 825, 268. 16 
21 482, 317. 00 11 441, 134.12 
44 3, 043, 074. 27 -69 3, 476, 150. 13 
26 560, 475. 09 13 571, 506. 07 
1 11, 036, 45 -00 72, 562. 44 
576 | 23, 528,084.45 | 5.30 21, 152, 750. 17 
58 2, 257, 193. 16 51 3, 512, 654. 63 
41 941, 457. 76 +21 925, 032. 47 
22 429, 867. 96 10 638, 796. 81 
47 1, 565, 101. 22 35 738, 108. 00 
110 3, 983, 955. 87 90 4, 482, 608. 55 
8 595, 489. 67 13 1, 849, 874. 61 
192 | 13,088, 748. 11 2.95 11, 168, 726. 81 
243 | 17, 151,371.38 | 3.86 26, 727, 071. 85 
217 | 10,346, 410.09 | 2.33 9, 467, 180. 07 
59 1, 706, 984. 43 138 2, 453, 900. £0 
37 1, 030, 272. 93 23 649, 035. 17 
171 | 10, 216. 362.98] 2.30 5, 146, 816. 25 
17 830, 156. 65 19 575, 971. 58 


Awards of contracts under the Walsh-Healey Act from Sept. 28, 1936, 
to June 2, 1938—Continued 


Contractors by State Sources of supply by State 


Num- 
ber 

4 $516, 220. 51 u $474, 925. 64 11 
1 11. 700. 00 3 26, 607. 53 -01 
14 561, 210. 77 20 1, 234, 321. 14 28 
389 | 22. 169, 188. 33 590 | 31, 527, 497. 23 7.10 
5 76, 757. 26 9 84, 557. 17 -02 
2,191 | 132, 651, 985. 58 1 | 62,234, 460.63 | 14.02 
29 7, 257, 903. 92 221 | 12,737, 707. 68 2.87 
1 10, 242. 32 2 8, 383. 25 .00 
398 | 13, 067, 958. 31 494 15, 445, 496. 58 3. 48 
2⁵ 723, 153. 02 26 539, 414. 40 12 
66 1, 960, 654. 72 84 1,473, 951. 20 33 
687 | 40, 528, 456. 51 997 | 50, 423, 689.67 | 11.36 
7 143, 475.00 - 03 1 41, 593. 50 -O1 
3⁴ 449, 881. 98 10 5 116, 492. 67 -03 
17 659, 867. 58 5 80 2, 322, 666. 58 -52 
14 251, 039. 14 120 7, 000, 562, 83 1.88 
3 35, 998. 03 2 24, 603. 03 OL 
87 3, 762, 815. 45 75 2, 805, 046. 71 -63 
107 5, 499, 630. 31 133 7, 424, 704. 58 1.67 
23 795, 689. 21 25 554, 811. 90 12 
14 252. 999. 30 20. 1, 088, 321. 01 2 
73 5, 619, 684. 91 114 7, 377, 062. 73 1.66 
93 2, 341, 583. 26 125 3, 493, 954. 19 -79 
16 463, 691.15 68 2, 084, 623. 30 47 
152 7, 836, 319. 67 232 9, 919, 862. 28 223 
Wyoming 2 45, 830. 00 17 805, 948. 27 -18 
Optional. 58 1, 830, 147. 12 4h 
Unknown 879 | 48, 036, 132.55 | 10. 82 
Various places. 145 | 14, 342, 797. 41 3. 23 
Zone. 1 78, 000. 00 -02 


Exuinir O 


Payments to States under the Social Security Act authorized by Secretary of Labor for maternal and child-health services for the first, second, third, and fourth quarters (July 1 to 


June 30) of fiscal year 1938, the fiscal year 1937 and (Feb. 1 to June 30) fiscal year 1936 


July 


year 
148 made 
to June 30) 


Fiscal 


Payments authorized from fund B 


Payments authorized from fund A 


State 
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Exursit D 
Labor disputes handled by the U. S. Conciliation Service 


Fiscal year 1937-38 
(11 months) 


Workers 


Workers 
Disputes involved 


Disputes involved 


Alabama. 5 13, 426 

PP e 

r ̃ ͤuͤ— TR La a AE, pe he a 6 1,045 

Arkansas 9 1, 515 

California... 100 124, 871 
Colorado-.... 1 

Connecticut.. 28 9, 426 

elaware.__.....- 5 2 160 

District of Columbia.. 49 12, 683 

i 15 32, 308 

22 5,592 

HEVN ETTE ee 2 324 

99 19, 016 

3 59 , 437 

— 28 4,399 

— 7 1 510 

12 22 5, 788 

3 26 6, 126 

6 6 573 

29 27 15, 203 

60 42 047 

59 37 211, 189 

18 44 , 822 

1 6 555 

50 64 53, 784 

4 13 577 

8 3 1,049 


Boo 


98 157 129, 436 
18 33 15, 827 
ie 135 76, 079 
10 B 13, 781 
269 567 190, 185 
ey Be TA AEA BEES ai a Saeed |e hey AA 1 75, 000 
Rhode Island... 31 18 8, 654 
South Carolina... 22 3 401 
South Dakota 1 2 4, 350 
Tennessee 48 87 42, 546 
XS 32 29 22, 017 
Utah 1 3 500 
Vermont 1 1 25 
Virginia 13 47 17.712 
Washington 27 30 11, 932 
West Virginia... 12 4 4, 640 
Wisconsin... 38 49 17, 570 
MWroming 5 1 32 
. —— RE ASR EE, Rae eS Ree) eee ea 16, 000 
ee a eee SS: E a) Se 
Of) A ae 1,455 2, 058 1, 268, 517 


Number unknown. 
“I Come from the Mountains” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR., BRISTOL, VA. 
APRIL 4, 1938 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the folowing address deliv- 
ered by me before the Appalachian Wildlife Conference at a 
meeting held at Virginia-Intermont Ranch Camp, Bristol, 
Va., on April 4, 1938: 


I come from the mountains, where God's purity is revealed in 
every flower and His majesty written upon every crag and peak. 

I come from the mountains, where rivers wind their way down 
narrow valleys studded with giant poplar and oak and filled with 
the perfume of the rhododendron. 

I come from the mountains, where nature's carpet of blue grass, 
fringed in the spring with the white of the dogwood, in the sum- 
mer with the pink of the ivy, and in the fall with all the colors 
of the cloak of Jacob of old, covers the earth, and export steers 
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graze beside crystal brooks and lambs gambol over hills as soft 
as velvet and as blue as the canopy of the heavens above. 

I come from the mountains, where the wonderful twilight lingers 
while old Sol, secreted behind the distant hills, flirts with Diana 
as if loath to let darkness fall upon a land so fair. 

I come from the mountain, where sham has been outlawed, 
hypocrisy, by common consent, excommunicated, and sterling 
worth and true ability stand for more than Norman blood. 

I come from the mountains, where values of manhood and 
womanhood are not reckoned in terms of dollars, but are measured 
by the old-fashioned standards of virtue and morality. 

I come from the mountains, where “a man is a man for a’ 
that,” whether he travels the highway in a Packard car driven by a 
liveried chauffeur or ambles along with a step as free and as firm 
as that of “the MacGregor when his foot was on the heather of 
his native hills and his eye on the peak of Ben Lomond,” dressed 
in a hickory shirt, a jump-jacket and overalls, with a peacock 
feather in his hat, ornate badges on his lapel, and a banjo under 
his arm, all dressed up and no place in particular to go. 

I come from the mountains, where true emotions are ex- 
pressed and polish and education have not dimmed in man that 
innate fondness for the melodies and ballads of the days of yore, 
and “Sourwood Mountain” and “Cumberland Gap” still bring 
joy to the heart and action to the feet and are to this day pro- 
claimed, without a blush or the semblance of shame, as the 
musical classics of the hills. 

I come from the mountains, where hospitality, not lavish but 
simple, not ostentatious but genuine, is dispensed with all the 
charm that ever graced the home of the true Virginian. 

I come from the mountains, where romance still lives and 
lovers on evenings warm walk arm in arm down shady nooks 
bedecked with the perennial verdure of the hills, and at night 
sit beside restless streams and watch the moonbeams play on 
laughing waters. 

I come from the mountains, where the purest Americans in 
America live, proud of their past, and, despite the vicissitudes of 
life, hopeful and confident of the future. 

I come from the mountains, where lovers of country dwell, 
praying for peace and the brotherhood of man, but ever ready to 
shoulder arms and march to the beat of the drum in defense 
of country. 

I come from the mountains, where the present is not forgetful 
of the past, and the fundamental principles upon which this 
Republic was founded are still cherished, taught around the fire- 
side, and handed down by word of mouth from generation to 
generation as governmental principles to be preserved and held 
inviolate. 

I come from the mountains, where womanhood’s crowning glory 
is motherhood and her sole ambition the rearing of men and 
women worthy to follow in the footsteps of their forebears. 

I come from the mountains, where men are big and strong, 
brave and courageous, plain and simple, and pedantry and display 
are considered but the attributes of fools. 

I come from the mountains, where childhood’s happy hour, spent 
out in the open spaces close to nature and to nature’s God, is long 
and sweet, and develops a foundation upon which is built the 
highest type of American manhood and womanhood. 

I come from the mountains, where the family life is close and 
intimate, pure and sacred, and God holds a place in every home. 

I come from the mountains, where God’s servants are not 
ashamed of the tea of the saints and prophets of old and 
still preach the old-time religion to men and women who still 
have faith in the cleansing efficacy of the blood of the Lamb. 

And when the last call comes, here lay me down and let me 
sleep among my people, dreaming of their kind ministrations 
unto me while here in the flesh, until I hear the Master's voice 
awakening me from my long slumber and proclaiming, “Arise, and 
live on here in your green fields beside your crystal s in 
your narrow valleys that nestle among your giant hills, here 
where I created My fairest land and peopled it with My noblest 
people, forever and forever, because it pleaseth Me to dedicate 
this land, the most beautiful in the realm of the kingdom, as the 
heaven for the mountain peopie I love.” ; 


Affiliated Young Democrats, Inc. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


PLATFORM ADOPTED AT THE STATE CONVENTION AT NEW 
YORK CITY, MAY 21, 1938 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the platform of the Affiliated 
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Young Democrats, Inc., adopted at the State convention 
held in New York City on May 21, 1938. 
There being no objection, the platform was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PREAMBLE 
Democrats accept the leadership of Presi- 


toward it under the framework and in the spirit and intent of the 
American Constitution.” 

We recognize, with him, the need for social pioneering to bring 
the forces of modern society under proper control as the forces of 
nature were subjected by our pioneering forefathers. We norms 

relentless resistance 0: 


with wana to the 


en democracy in Amer 

We subscribe to the a view that the most serious threat 
to our institutions comes from those who refuse to face the need 
for change. It is truly conservative to recognize that, in a changing 
world, worthy institutions can be conserved only by adjusting 
them to changing times. 

We assert with him that it is our task to preserve the American 
ideal of economic as well as political democracy against the abuses 
arising from concentration of economic power, with its destruction 
of free en’ We agree that this concentration of economic 
power does not represent individual initiative as we Americans 
propose to foster it, but, on the contrary, represents private enter- 
prise become a kind of private t, a power unto itself, a 
regimentation of other people's money and other people's lives. 

We recognize with him that under unchecked individualism, 
which reached its climax prior to 1933, political equality had 
become largely meaningless in the face of economic inequality. In 
his words: 


“The hours men and women worked, the wages they received, 
the conditions of their labor had passed beyond the control of 
the people and were imposed by this new industrial dictatorship. 
‘The savings of the average family, the capital of the small-business 
man, the investments set aside for old age were used to entrench 
this dictatorship. Those who tilled the soil no longer reaped their 
rightful reward but the return for their labor was decreed —— 
men in distant cities. Throughout the Nation opportunity was 
limited by monopoly _ individual initiative was crushed in the 
cogs of a great machin 

With Franklin D. — we recognize such concentrated eco- 
nomic power, uncontrolled by effective governmental regulation, as 
a menace to the social and economic system which we call Amert- 
can democracy. With him we resolve never to become committed 
to the philosophy of individualism run wild, nor to the theory 
that government has no right to interfere with those who abuse 
ee ee ene TORE O. De aan Gee alco o S 
citizenship and to retard our economic and social progress as a 
nation. 

We assert that uncontrolled concentration of economic N 
is not only destructive of our democratic form of government but 
also that it has failed to provide the basic requirement of liberty, 
the opportunity to make a decent living according to the stand- 
ards of the time, a living which gives a man something to live for. 
Conditions in this country, in the years prior to 1933, demon- 
strated the truth of Thomas Jefferson's prophecy that “widespread 

poverty and concentrated wealth cannot long endure side 2 side 
with democracy.” In those years too many were denied the right 
to the pursuit of happiness. Under economic tyranny our system 
had 


We accept the responsibility to join in the task of reconstruc- 
tion to prevent the recurrence of the paralysis of 1929-33. We are 
convinced that this does not require the creation of new and 
strange values but that, if methods and details are in some 
instances new, the objectives are as permanent as human nature, 
Among our objectives, the welfare of the men, women, and chil- 
dren of the Nation must come first. 

We hail Franklin D. Roosevelt as one of the great company of 
exemplars of American democracy whose lives have been identified 
with the very life of the Nation itself, each of whom in his time 
recognized that democracy cannot survive if it permits the forces 
of irresponsible materialism to rear their own oppressive dynasties 
to suppress the general freedom of the people. 

We hail Franklin D. Roosevelt as the outstanding champion of 
democracy today, as the one man who has done more than any 
other to educate the people of America in the meaning of de- 
mocracy in our modern age of economic interdependence. We hail 
him as the leader who has stepped forward to preserve democracy 
by interpreting that economic interdependence as a great spiritual 
fact, uniting us as a people. 

FUNDAMENTAL FACTS 

We hold recognition of the following facts to be fundamental 
to the preservation of democracy through rebuilding the country’s 
economic life on secure foundations: 

1, The Government has a primary obligation to assure to every 
individual and family the opportunity for security in livelihood 
and home, and support in time of disability or old age. The 
fundamental principles of democracy embodied in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution, that citizens be guaranteed 


the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and that 
the primary purpose of government is “to promote the general 
e e can mean less. 

The tion of these principles of democracy requires 
bf in the operation of the Nation's business system. The 
business cycle, with its periodic depressions, is intolerable. If 
this challenge to democratic government is not met, the resulting 
tensions will destroy democracy and raise up some un-American 
form of government direct action to achieve this end. 

3. Democracy must face the fact that we are economically inter- 
dependent on a national basis. The economic coordination neces- 
sary to guarantee the security of the citizen can no longer be left 
solely to the interplay of individual initiative. National regu- 
lation and national planning are essential. 

4. Expansion of the scope and powers of government is necessary 
to meet the of this age of national interdependence. 
This does not spell dictatorship but shows that democracy has 
within itself the elements of its own salvation. Under such demo- 
cratic control as may prove necessary to the fundamental 
principles of our Government individual initiative will continue 
to play its part. 

5. The distinction between private business as productive“ 
and 8 business as “parasitic” is false. Its assertion is de- 
signed to mislead the . Under the spotlight of public 
opinion, public business tends to ey, ag only where private busi- 
ness has failed or where necessary to maintain the security and 
. Mond cn ne On the other hand, an un- 
controlled profit system encourages an increasing range of para- 
sitical 8 enterprises whose object is to exact toll from the 
consumer. 

6. The effort to persuade people that Government business is es- 
sentially inefficient and corrupt, that it is degrading and that the 
extension of governmental activity is something to be ashamed of, 
must be recognized as one of the most demo and sub- 
versive influences tending to undermine our democrate institu- 
tions in the face of changes in our economic system. Furthermore, 
it 4 not true. 

. The expansion of public business to meet the requirements 
ads Taisona ea Benna eee 
volves the expansion of public expenditure and the public debt. 
This arp no apology. The public debt—municipal, State and 


corresponding 
. Public debt is balanced by permanent public assets, including 
streets and highways, vast stretches of public domain used for 
parks and reforestation, irrigation, flood control, and navigation 
88 water supply and sanitation facilities, giant power plants, 
electric distribution facilities, educational enterprises, post 


bt burden, represented by the liquid claims 
with which financial interests have loaded our productive and dis- 
tributive facilities, is the real threat to the security of our national 
life. It totals many times our national debt and closely approxi- 
mates our entire national wealth. Its demands represent the ma- 
jor force depressing the consumer purchasing power which would 
assure a vast expansion in the country's business, eliminating the 
problem of unemployment. 

10. The greatest threat to our democratic heritage is implicit in 
the uncontrolled activities of a financial oligarchy and the mo- 
nopolies which it controls. The kind of individualism which hurts 
the community itself must be restrained 

11. Industry has a social function—to. feed, clothe, and shelter 
mankind, and, in addition, to enable the people to enjoy those 
values which are associated with recreation and culture. A busi- 
ness order can be justified only to the extent that it performs this 
function, Government must exercise the control necessary to 
assure that this function is given precedence over the use of in- 
dustry primarily to further personal acquisition. 

12. Great corporations’ are not synonymous with the system of 
individual initiative and free enterprise, basic to our legal and 
economic concepts. They are, in fact, collectivist activities and 
are no longer essentially private business. Corporate property is 
essentially a social institution, and the rights of the workers are 
at least equal to the rights of absentee owners. 

13. Political democracy is insecure without economic democ- 
recy. Economic democracy requires the organization of labor in 
democratically controlled unions and the organization of farmers 
for complete cooperative control of the production and marketing 
of their products. The bargaining of an individual worker with 
his employer or of an individual farmer with a processor, com- 
mission house, or chain store is no longer an expression of lib- 
erty. The basic freedom of contract can be preserved only through 
complete collective bargaining. 

14. Governmental provision for the organization of all labor into 
democratically controlled unions, with the right to bargain col- 
lectively, does not raise the issue of class conflict. It serves rather 
to reestablish a relationship of mutual responsibility between em- 
ployer and employed, in which such conflict is transformed into 
effective collaboration. 

15. Governmental provision to enable farmers to exercise demo- 
cratic control over the annual production of essential farm prod- 
ucts, with plans for husbanding surpluses during fat years to 
assure plenty during lean years, is not a mandate of scarcity. A 
policy of continuous plenty must include initial steps to end the 
destruction of the farmers’ purchasing power resulting from pro- 
duction for which there is no present demand, while a vigorous 
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program for increasing the Nation’s ability to buy farm products 
goes forward. 

16. Increase in the national income is essential. It is dependent 
upon increase in the ability of the Nation to consume the abun- 
dance which it can readily produce. It requires increase in the 
purchasing power of farmers, wage earners, and salaried workers, 
especially those who are today receiving less than a living wage. 
This must mean tremendous increase in production without a cor- 
pe noe ern) increase in profits—more production per dollar of 
capital. 

17. The ultimate survival of our civilization will depend upon 
a planned and continuous conservation of our natural resources, 
particularly of the soil which constitutes our permanent capital. 
The fact that the natural resources of our land are being con- 
verted into nominal evidences of wealth faster than they are 
being replaced constitutes the most serious unbalance in our 
national budget. 

18. The preservation of our civilization in terms of the demo- 
cratic ideals which are the foundation of our Government requires 
the conservation of our human resources through prevention of 
the waste of skill, character, and life resulting from the periodic 
recurrence of depressions accentuating a chronic condition of 
unemployment. 

19. The number of industries included in the public-utility class 
tends constantly to expand because the development of technology 
in our highly complex civilization renders the abundant supply of 
an increasing range of commodities and services essential to the 
well-being of all of the people. Maximum economy in the sup- 
plying of such goods and services generally requires the elimina- 
tion of competition and the substitution of complete Government 
control. 

20, Within this expanding public-utility field Government may 
either delegate the business to regulated private agencies or go 
into the business through its own agencies, but it must assure 
the ability of the people to use the services without restriction by 
the conflicting interests in private profits. Where private agencies 
in this field fail to meet this requirement expansion of public en- 
terprise is inevitable. 

21. The inevitable expansion of public enterprise requires for 
its efficient conduct increasing centralization of administrative 
responsibility. Government, whether city, State, or National, to- 
day constitutes a great and growing business. It must be organ- 
ized on a basis of responsibility and efficiency. 

22. In our modern integrated economy, with its system of 
Nation-wide interdependence, business is essentially interstate 
commerce and, as such, subject to the control of Congress to 
the extent necessary to make effective the principles of gov- 
ernment enunciated in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. No industry but is affected by the shipment of 
goods in interstate commerce, no store but is involved in the 
web, no worker but knows the influence of conditions in other 
States upon his security and living standard. 

23. Because of the economic unity of the entire country, no 
group of individuals, no individual State or group of States by 
themselves can take the action necessary to restore the Nation’s 
purchasing power or stabilize its business of living. Only the 
Federal Government can accomplish these objectives. 

24. The importance of thinking as a Nation, feeling as a Na- 
tion and understanding the Nation's business cannot be exag- 
gerated. This has been,a major achievement of the Federal 
administration since 1933. 


PROGRAM 


The Affiliated Young Democrats offer the following broad program 
for the preservation of democracy in America through making 
effective the traditional “right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” interpreted as implying a primary obligation of gov- 
ernment to assure the right to work for pay which will provide 
food, clothing, shelter, health protection, recreation, and freedom 
from fear. 

Within the framework of the Constitution, we propose to work for 
the embodiment of this program in legislation—municipal, State, 
and national. 

I. CAPITAL 


We will support legislation progressively extending the principle 
embodied in such governmental agencies as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Farm Credit Administration, and the 
Federal Administration toward ultimate systematized 
control of the creation and flow of capital funds. 

Ultimate reduction in the cost of capital through reduction in 
interest charges and provision for amortization of indebtedness in 
terms of the life of the assets created thereby should be included. 

Such measures will mean no more than extension of the Goy- 
ernment’s sovereign power over the coinage of money to modern 
bank-made money, and will enable the Government to deal con- 
structively with the irregular flow of capital funds into construc- 
tion, which is an outstanding cause of economic instability. 


H. MONOPOLY 


We will support legislation designed to bring great corporations, 
or other arrangements limiting the field of free competition, to the 
extent that such combinations are desirable or inevitable, within 
the scope of Federal control to assure business stability on a 
high plane of production and consumption. 

Existing antitrust laws, having failed to halt the trend toward 
integration of economic power and restraint of trade, must be 
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revised or superseded. New legislation should be based on an 
intensive analysis to determine: 

1. The extent to which these combinations in restraint of trade 
are economically or inevitable; 

2. Whether competition can be effectively restored or main- 
tained in such industries as reveal no technical necessity for 
monopolistic combination; 

8. Revisions assuring that, in any industry in which the en- 
forcement of the principle of competition may prove practical 
and desirable, such enforcement shall have regard to the legiti- 
mate interests of the manufacturers and workers, as well as of 
consumers; and 

4. The most effective method of regulation to assure the domi- 
nance of the public interest in the conduct of all enterprises 
where genuine competition cannot be restored or maintained. 

Where the monopolistic trend appears natural or inevitable, 
the development of regulatory machinery must be accompanied 
by frank recognition that, if private monopoly thwarts or evades 
regulation in order to continue a policy of high prices and re- 
stricted production, public operation in some form will be the only 
practical alternative. 

IN. PUBLIC SERVICE 


We will support legislation recognizing the inevitable expansion 
of the range of businesses accepted as public services which 
government may either delegate to regulated private monopoly or 
1333 through its own agencies, whether municipal, State, or 

ational. 

This field, which has progressively included national defense, 
issuance of money, police and fire protection, postal service, pro- 
vision for roads and highways, sanitation and water supply, rail 
transportation, city transit, electricity, gas and telephone service, 
telegraphic and radio communication, must be as in 
process of bringing within its scope the meeting of such basic 
needs of public health as milk distribution and provision for 
adequate housing. 

Where Government regulation is ineffective in preventing ex- 
cessive prices or private restriction upon consumption, or where 
regulated private enterprise has collapsed or otherwise proved 
inadequate to provide the people with the necessary abundance 
of commodities or services, the expansion of public business must 
be facilitated. 

Iv. LABOR 


We will support legislation extending the principle embodied 
in the Wagner Labor Relations Act to assure the ultimate ex- 
pansion of labor organizations to include all wage earners and 
salaried workers. Government must guarantee collective bargain- 
ing as the method of settling all issues involved in the relations 
between labor and management, except certain minimum standards 
which should be established by law. 

Recognition of organized labor as a partner in business will 
eliminate the necessity for industrial conflict to secure and hold 
the right of collective bargaining and will, therefore, create a 
legitimate basis for the assumption by labor organizations of the 
responsibility which attaches to the status of an integral part of 
organized society. 

Social legislation, embodying the Government’s responsibility 
for minimum wages and maximum hours, for a national system of 
employment exchanges to supersede all private agencies, for the 
transport of workers to meet shifting employment conditions, for 
the maintenance of health standards and for old-age, disability, 
and unemployment insurance must be extended and perfected. 


V. AGRICULTURE 


We will support legislation designed to assure agriculture its 
just share of the wealth which it helps to create, recognizing that 
the fundamental vitality of our national being requires the preser- 
vation on a sound economic basis of the American farmer owning 
his own land. The farmer's purchasing power must be increased 
as an essential factor in the economic stability of the Nation. 

Such legislation, to be effective in terms of American democracy, 
must assure farmers the right of collective bargaining in its full- 
est sense, meaning nothing less than complete cooperative control 
over the production and marketing of their products. Ultimately, 
every farmer should share in the democratic balancing of pro- 
duction with consumption demand and in the development of 
better marketing methods through membership in his cooperative. 
Agriculture must be freed from the uncertainties of private 
speculation. 

We favor continued governmental action to assure effective crop- 
surplus control, crop insurance, better land use, availability of 
credit for agriculture at low interest rates, reduction in transpor- 
tation and other costs responsible for the spread between the 
price the farmer gets and the price the consumer pays, extension 
of rural electric service at rates which will enable the farmer 
to use electricity in abundance, and a resurvey of the entire tax 
structure with a view to such revisions as may be necessary to pro- 
tect agriculture as an integral part of our entire social order 
against being burdened with a disproportionate share of the total 
cost of local, State, and National Government. 

VI. CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

We will support legislation providing continued expansion of 
the State and Federal programs designed to control soil erosion, 
to save and restore forests, to prevent floods, to enable people to 
move from poor land to rich land through irrigation, to improve 
the navigability of our inland streams and to produce hydroelec- 
tric power for general use, 
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The plan embodied in the Tennessee Valley Authority should be 
extended to the country’s other great river basins through enact- 
ment of legislation creating planning regions to deal with water 
resources on a unified basis. Authorities created for this purpose 
should be empowered, upon approval of specific plans by the 
President and Congress, to undertake the construction and opera- 
tion of projects, including the development of power, 
its transmission to markets .and provision for its distribution on 
a basis assuring the lowest possible electric rates. 


VII. CONSERVATION OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


We will support legislation providing for a continuing program 
of public employment to supplement the more general program 
for eliminating unemployment through stabilizing the operation of 
our economic system. The conception of relief should be abol- 
ished. All workers should be afforded an opportunity to pay their 
way through In the creation of social assets. 

This will necessitate the readiness at all times of plans for 
public works which will enable those workers whom private indus- 
try y fails to employ to carry forward the great enter- 
prise conserving the country’s physical resources and also to 
create such social assets as roads and highways, better schools, 
Playgrounds, parks, agricultural marketing facilities, hospitals, 
water works, sanitation works, slum-clearance projects, and ade- 
quate housing for families in the lower-income brackets. 

We will support, as an essential part of this public-employment 
program, a continuance of the music, theater, art, and educational 
projects which have already proved capable of creating social 
assets assuring a cultural renaissance. 

We will also support the establishment on a permanent basis 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Admin- 
istration through which thousands of young people are being 
afforded an opportunity to secure health, self-respect, and a 
broadening of their education. 

VIII. ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


We will support legislation to assure effective administrative de- 
eision and action in reorganization of the Government’s executive 
ee . too canes ead 
sume full responsibility for effectuating the broad policies approved 

representing expressed will of the people. 


other Pp 
what amounts to municipal, State, and National management. 
OUR PURPOSE 


We will go forward on the basis of our interdependence one with 
another. 

We will face frankly the fact that in many branches of our 
economic life we have lost the benefit of the automatic checks of 
the old competitive system of local business. 

We will go forward where necessary to find the advantages of 
public control as a substitute for these natural checks. 

We will provide industry with the biggest market it has ever had 
by enabling farmers and wage earners to buy more of the necessi- 
ties and conveniences of life. 

We will provide farmers with a market for more than they can 
now produce by enabling city dwellers to buy more good food. 

We will increase the national income to twice its present level 
by enabling the people to consume, and therefore to produce, more. 

We will increase volume of sales so that increased returns to 
farmers and laborers will not increase prices. 

We will assure men and women a chance to do honest work for 
a decent living with reasonable security. 

We will aim to accomplish the following objectives: 

For the wage earner— 

Continuous employment. 

Complete union organization. 

Collective control over wages, hours, and working conditions. 

Greater leisure. 

Wages in accordance with American standards. 

An end to exploitation of child labor by industry. 

An end to sweatshops. 

For the farmer— 

Democratic control of production to prevent impoverishment as 
a result of unmarketable crop surpluses, 

Cooperative marketing. 

Assurance of an expanding market. 

Crop insurance. 

Rural electrification. 

Reduced transportation costs. 

Improved marketing facilities, 

Soil conservation. 8 

Drought control. 

Greater purchasing power. 

Reduction in farm tenancy. 

Cheaper financing of farm mortgages. 

For the consumer— 

Sounder home financing. 

Wiping out of slums. 

Better housing. 

Cheaper electricity. 

Better opportunities for education, research, and culture. 

Elimination of monopoly prices and unwarranted price spreads. 

Protection for savings. 
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Stabilized food supply. 

For the businessman— 

End of unfair competition. 

Elimination of dishonorable practices. 

Cheaper transportation. 

Stable industrial relations. 

Preedom from arbitrary control of credit. 

Better banking facilities. 

A better market. 

For the country as a whole— 

Conservation of natural resources, 

Reforestation. 

Better land use. 

Protection against speculative 5 of business. 

Under the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the country has 
crossed the threshold of a new era in its history. This new era will 
be as significant as that initiated by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution when a new continent was to be brought 
under control. 

The new era has been ushered in by a reinterpretation of the 
affirmations of those great documents in terms of the economic and 
social characteristics of the present age. 

The complex system, which has grown up to control the natural 
resources of the continent in the interest of man, must in turn be 
brought under control and operated to supply the people with a 
continuing abundance. 

To this task of pioneering in the control of our vast integrated 
economic order we dedicate ourselves and call upon all who would 
go forward to join us, 


Cooperative Medicine and the Law 


—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BYRON N. SCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


ARTICLE BY IRVING J. LEVY AND SAMUEL MERMIN 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article: 


The system of medical service in the United States has, within 
the last decade, been subjected to widespread and critical study. 
The published results indicate that it is very sick. Instead of 
healing itself, the organized medical profession has been busily 
explaining away the facts revealed by the studies. However, a 
large number in the 8 and out have endeavored so to 
organize the of medicine that those who need medical 
care will be able to obtain it, adequately, and at a cost which they 
can pay. One of the plans which has gained much headway in 
recent years is prepaid and budgeted medical service furnished 
through medical cooperative associations. This scheme has. been 
the object not only of professional criticism but also of attack in 
the courts by organized medical associations. It would, therefore, 
associations present — ee ee saa 


In analyzing the legal questions thus raised, and other questions 
pertaining to the “sickness” of the system ‘of medical care, we 
make use of the traditional categories in a medical analysis of 
sickness, from pathology through prognosis, 

1. PATHOLOGY 


Not only is “one-third of the Nation ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill- 
housed” but a larger percentage when sick receives poor medical 
care or none at all. On the average winter day, 6,000,000 men, 
women, and children are incapacitated by illness. Two and a half 
millions of these are disabled by chronic illness. Every man, 
woman, and child in this country suffers an average of at least 10 
days of incapacity in the year from illness lasting 1 week or longer. 
Such illmesses result in the annual loss of nearly 1,250,000,000 days 
from work or school. 

In terms of monetary cost, it has been estimated that illness 
costs the people of the United States about $10,000,000,000 each 
year, or an average of $330 per family. Moreover, an average of 
28 out of every 100 persons who borrow from small-loan companies 
do so because of expenditure arising from illness or death, and 
interest rates on such loans range from 12 to 42 percent. 

Pes gy it the overwhelming extent and cost of 8 the fact is 

that medical care reaches only a small proportion of those who 
need it. It Kon been estimated that during 1928-31, 38.2 percent 
of persons of all incomes received no medical or dental care, either 
curative or preventive. 

Disease is not respectful of persons or considerate of the family 
exchequer, and those persons whose poverty invites the ravages 
of disease are those least able to afford medical care. Surveys of 
health have long indicated that illness rates in general are highest 
among the poor and decline with increasing income. 
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Nor is the inadequacy of medical care and the huge cost thereof 
the result of an avaricious profession. The average net income 
of all general practitioners in 1929 was $2,900. Thirty percent of 
all physicians earned less than $2,500 and 15 percent less than 
$1,500. Certainly no solution to the problem of medical costs can 
be reached through a reduction in the average of professional in- 
comes. Unemployment and underemployment among private-duty 
nurses is extensive and increasing. Many hospitals are finding it 
increasingly difficult to balance budgets. 

This situation is not the result of an oversupply of medical 
personnel, measured on the basis of the number required to pro- 
vide adequate care for the whole population. To fulfill this 
need would require additional physicians and institutional facilities. 

At least one factor in the economic distress of the profession is 
the inefficiency and waste involved in the system of uncoordi- 
nated private practice by individual practitioners. Thus, about 
20 percent of the time of physicians is given to the unproductive 
occupation of waiting for patients. The inefficiency of the sys- 
tem of private practice hits the patient, of course, as well as the 
profession. Referring of patients by general practitioners to indi- 
vidual specialists—as against a system whereby specialists and 
general practitioners work together in “group practice“ results 
in additional large expense, aggravated by the practice of fee 
splitting. The fact that payment is made on the basis of each 
separate attendance by a physicilan—as against a system whereby 
a periodic, prepaid fee entitles the patient to all the care he may 
need—results in the failure to utilize the facilities available for 
preventive care. People unable to afford medical care in serious 
illness cannot pay for the luxury of preventive medicine (although 
one-third of all deaths accurring annually are held to be prevent- 
able, in that they occur prematurely). Because of the existing 
method of remunerating doctors, “practitioners may have, or may 
be thought to have, an economic incentive to create unnecessary 
medical service or to prolong illness.” 


2. DIAGNOSIS 


And so, as a result of thorough and serious studies by experts, 
the high lights of which have been summarized above, and the 
tragic experiences of common men, the opinion is widely held 
that the private practice of medicine is failing to perform its vital 
social function. 

The Committee on the Costs of Medical Care was organized in 
1927 as an unofficial group of 50, consisting of representative doc- 
tors, public-health workers, dentists, nurses, hospital authorities, 
educators, economists, sociologists, and citizens active in the field 
of public welfare. It engaged a trained research staff. Financed 
by private philanthropy, it undertook a 5-year p of scien- 
tific and impartial inquiry, at the end of which it published facts, 
conclusions, and recommendations. The facts unearthed form the 
basis of much that is set out above. Existing methods of pro- 
viding medical care were found inadequate for the American 
people, unorganized private practice inefficient and costly be- 
yond the means of large portions of the population needing it 
most. It concluded that “the 1,000,000 persons who furnish med- 
ical care and the 123,000,000 who may receive it should make con- 
certed and carefully planned efforts to meet needs and to devise 
remedies for present deficiencies and wastes.” 

It found that “those who furnish the services on the one side 
and those who receive and pay for them, on the other, must co- 
operate if either is to meet the needs which they perceive or to 
attain the benefits which they desire.” 

The committee, several members dissenting, ended its study 
with various recommendations for organized practice to meet 
current needs. Its basic suggestions were five: 

1. Medical service should be furnished largely by organized 
groups of doctors, nurses, and associate mnel, established 
about a hospital or other institution with adequate facilities to 
furnish home, office, and hospital care. 

- 2. All basic public-health services should be extended. 

8. The costs of medical care should be placed on a group 
payment basis, through the use of “insurance,” taxation, or both. 

4. Medical service should be coordinated by State and local 
communities, 

oo nane should be made in the field of professional edu- 
ca 

This paper is limited to a consideration of the legal problems 
raised by the first and third recommendations. 


3. THERAPY 


Although medical service plans were in operation earlier, the 
publication of the committee’s studies gave strong impetus to the 
formation of a wide variety of organizations for providing prepaid 
medical care. Their scope, cost, and mode of operation vary, but 
the more important types are as follows: 

1. In some cities, groups of physicians gave organized, estab- 
lished well-equipped clinics or hospitals and offered medical, surgi- 
cal, and hospital care (dental care is generally excluded) for a 
fixed advance periodic payment. Leading examples of this kind 
are the Trinity Hospital in Little Rock, Ark, and the Rcss- 
Loos Medical Group in Los Angeles, Calif. These groups have 
found it economically feasible to furnish practically complete 
medical and hospital services at a fee in the neighborhood of 82 
per month for individual memberships, and at higher fees for 
family memberships. 
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2. Local medical societies have formed medical service bureaus 
to which a large number of local practitioners are attached. The 
bureaus offer to subscribers who pay a fixed periodic fee general 
medical and surgical services, but generally no hospitalization. 
The subscriber has the choice of any physician affiliated with the 
Bureau. No central medical center is maintained, however, and 
the physician is compensated through a bureau controlled by the 
physicians, on a specified fee schedule-in proportion to the number 
and nature of the consultations rendered. These plans differ from 
conventional private practice only in providing for prepaid medical 
care. They do not offer the benefits resulting from group prac- 
tice, and, like the first type mentioned above, control of both pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional matters is in the hands of the doc- 
tors. The outstanding examples of this type of bureau are in the 
States of Washington and Oregon, and in Fulton County, Ga. 

3. The third class of recent medical service plans is made up of 
the cooperative health associations. Lay groups of limited means 
associated themselves in cooperative organizations to provide for 
themselves medical, surgical, and hospital care on a periodic pre- 
payment plan. A medical director is engaged, a clinic or hospital 
established and a staff of physicians and nurses (and sometimes 
dentists) retained on a yearly basis. In cases where the association 
does not own its hospital, arrangements are made with local hos- 
pitals for the care of its members, payment being made by the 
association. The charter y provides for democratic con- 
trol, through a board of directors elected in accordance with the 
accepted cooperative principles of one vote per member and no 
proxy voting. Such associations are organized either as corpora- 
tions or unincorporated associations. 

This plan, like the other two, permits advance budgeting of 
costs of operations through fixed periodic prepayments. It shares, 
with the first type mentioned, the advantages of group practice 
pointed out by the report of the committee on the costs of medical 
care; sharing of the cost of expensive equipment; the creation 
of a medical center with a staff of specialists able to coordinate 
their activities; the more economical use of the time of physicians 
by minimizing the time spent in the unproductive task of wait- 
ing for patients and liberating them from the mechanics of “build- 
ing up” a practice; providing them, instead, with more time and 
opportunity to keep up with the current advances in medical 
science, neglected by an appalling number of practicing physicians. 
From the point of view of the members of such associations, there 
are other advantages. The essential value of the plan is, of course, 
that it enables a person of limited means to fix in advance, at a 
price which he can pay, the cost of medical care, thus eliminating 
the burden of meeting the unpredictable expense of an unfore- 
seeable illness. And, by removing the element of cost based on 
each medical consultation, early attention to incipient illness and 
preventive care is encouraged, and self-medication by dangerous or 
worthless patent. medicines and the use of quacks and cultists are 
discouraged. Further, the control of nonprofessional matters (the 
fees, etc.) is in the hands of the patients themselves. 

This type of medical association is the newest development in 
the movement to remedy the inadequacies of private practice of 
medicine, and information concerning the extent and location of 
such associations is, therefore, not very complete. However, avail- 
able information does indicate that such plans are spreading. 
Some well-known examples are the Group Health Association of 
Washington, D. C., and the Farmers Union Cooperative Hospital 
Association of Elk City, Okla. 


4. COMPLICATIONS AND SEQUELZ 


Legal and professional attacks have not borne evenly upon all 
three of the types of medical-service plans above described. The 
medical service bureaus referred to, sponsored by the medical 
societies, have grown up largely to meet the new competition of 
group practice by physicians and cooperative medical associations, 
and have, of course, been free from attack by organized medi- 
cine, either on ethical or legal grounds. The others have, how- 
ever, met with vigorous opposition. Physicians operating their 
own group-practice plans, and those engaged by cooperative health 
associations, have been subjected to disciplinary proceedings by 
the medical societies and have been expelled in numerous instances 
for “unethical practice of medicine.” Largely as a result of pres- 
sure from the anized profession, hospitals have frequently 
removed participating physicians from their staffs or refused 
“courtesy privileges” generally extended. 

The attacks have not stopped there. Not satisfied with moves 
within the professional societies, the organized physicians have 
been resorting to other measures to force the discontinuance of 
these plans. Public officials have been appealed to and resort 
has been had to the courts. In at least one case action was taken 
to have a physician’s license to practice revoked by the State 
licensing officials. Dissolution of these cooperatives, where in- 
corporated, on the ground that they are engaged in the “corpo- 
rate practice” of medicine, has been attempted. Efforts have 
been made to force their discontinuance by subjecting the asso- 
ciations to the requirements of the insurance statutes. The lat- 
ter two attacks are now involved in the declaratory judgment 
proceeding in the Federal District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia involving the Group Health Association mentioned above. 

Since these two objections are likely to be encountered by most 
mutual plans to secure adequate medical service on a pre-payment 
basis, it seems well to direct discussion to those points. 
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A. CORPORATE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 


First, and perhaps foremost, in the legal assault in the conten- 
tion that these health associations, assuming as they generally do 
the corporate form, are engaged in the corporate practice of medi- 
cine and therefore operating illegally. A common-law rule against 
the corporate practice of professions, embodied in some States in 
specific statutory prohibitions, is generally invoked. Most of the 
litigation, however, has come up under the State statutory re- 
quirements as to technical training, moral character, etc., of 
physicians and dentists; it being held, usually, that the corpora- 
tion is, in effect, practicing the profession and that a corporation 
cannot qualify under the statute. Apart from the questionable 
application of the corporate-entity fiction in these cases, the rea- 
soning is applicable to cooperative health associations only by 
strained inference from tie decided cases, none of which have 
involved genuine cooperatives. 

Thus, one of cases involved profit corporations controlled 
by lay employing physicians or dentists to perform the 
services sold to the public. Typical of these situations was Jowa 
v. Bailey Dental Co. An injunction was granted to restrain the 
operation of this corporation, which employed licensed dentists to 
practice in its offices; the services sold by the company were the 
usual dental care offered by private dentists, paid for on the 
customary fee-for-service basis. The court, discussing the objec- 
tions to this mode of operation, observed: 

“No officer of the corporation is a licensed dentist. The owner- 
ship and control of the entire equipment is in the corporation and 
its officers, and not in the employees. Its unlicensed officials 
necessarily determine all its policies, whether they be deemed pro- 
fessional or commercial. * * * Under then existing law, no 
person had a right to practice dentistry without an examination 
and license. From the very nature of this statutory requirement, 
a corporation could not bring itself within the terms of the 
statute. It could not pass an examination and could not, there- 
fore, obtain a license.. There are certain fields of occu- 
pation which are universally recognized as ‘learned profes- 
sions. * * The law * * + encourages the maintenance 
therein of high standards of education, of ethics, and! of ideals. 
It is for this purpose that rigid examinations are required and 
conducted as preliminary to the granting of a license. * * * 
A corporation, as such, has neither education nor skill nor ethics. 
These are sine qua non to a learned profession. * “ 

The same emphasis on the personality of the corporation and 
on the tendency to commercialize the profession and obstruct 
the personal relationship between physician and patient occurs 
in the few other cases which concerned profit corporations under 
lay control. 

The second type of case revolving around the charge of corpo- 
rate practice of medicine is that in which the physician or dentist 
involved is also a stockholder, perhaps a controlling stockholder, 
of the corporation for which (usually together with other licensed 
practitioners) he works. Some courts saw no basis for distin- 
guishing these from the situations in which control was com- 
pletely in a lay group and the physician interested only as an 
employee. Here, too, the courts feared that the arrangements laid 
the profession open to “commercial exploitation” and diverted the 
physician’s essential loyalty from his patient to his employer, the 
corporation. The corporation’s loyalty (for the corporation is 
furnishing the medical care and its loyalty is likewise vital), 
moreover, must “in the very nature of its being, be yielded to its 
managing officers, its directors, and to its stockholders,” rather 
than to the patient, and accordingly, with professional obligation 
so tenuous, no corporation can qualify under the licensing acts. 

Other cases, however, have held against the charge of cor- 
porate practice where control of the corporation was in profes- 
sional hands. In State v. Lewin, quo warranto proceedings were 
brought against a physician and others, who organized a corpo- 
ration to perpetuate a cure which the physician had discovered. 
Ninety-eight percent of the stock was owned by the physician. 
Payment for the medical services was made to the corporation. 
The Court found that the corporation was not practicing medi- 
cine by employing Dr. Lewin to render the medical services for 
which it was paid. 

“The corporation is not restricted by its charter from entering 
into contracts with persons to supply medical treatment, nor from 
entering into contracts with physicians to render medical and sur- 
gical services, and has, in this respect, the same right to control 
as a private individual. * * * In all the larger cities, and con- 
nected with most of the medical colleges in the country, hospitals 
are maintained by private corporations, incorporated for the pur- 
pose of furnishing medical and surgical treatment to the sick and 
wounded, These corporations do not practice medicine, but they 
receive patients and employ physicians and surgeons to give them 
treatment. No one has ever charged that these corporations were 
practicing medicine. * * *” 

To the same effect is State Electro-Medical Institute v. State, 
which in a similar situation held that: 

“Making contracts is not practicing medicine. Collecting the 
compensation therefor is not practicing medicine within the mean- 
ing of this statute. No professional qualifications are requisite 
for doing these things * 

Although courts have not specifically grounded their decisions 
on the factual distinction we have indicated between the two 
types of cases, the policy considerations attaching to each type 
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are quite different. Where control of the corporation is in the 
hands of licensed practitioners, there is scant justification for 
claiming that “unprofessional” conduct will result from the ar- 
rangement; that “commercial” considerations will dictate the 
nature of the physician's practice. In fact, such corporations do 
not differ substantially from medical partnerships, which are 
fairly common in this country and which include many notable 
examples, such as the Mayo Brothers Clinic in Minnesota, and the 
Crile Clinic in Cleveland. The fact that physiciams can, by in- 
corporating, achieve a more convenient form of legal organiza- 
tion would not seem sufficient reason for treating them differently 
from medical partnerships. 

Both types of organizations thus far discussed are very much 
different from cooperative health associations. The latter are non- 
profit corporations in which the danger of “commercial exploita- 
tion” of the profession would seem to be completely absent. And 
it can hardly be said that there is an undesirable allegiance by 
doctors to managing officers,” or “stockholders” or the te 
employer” as against the patient, when these “officers,” stock- 
holders,” and “employers” are themselves the patients. : 

Nor is there much force to the point stressed by opponents of 
group health plans in the medical societies—the loss of personal 
relationship between physician and patient because of the fact 
that the patient is treated by a doctor assigned by the associa- 
tion instead of one chosen for personal reasons by himself. This 
consideration is also emphasized in some of the cases dealing 
with the corporate practice of medicine. At the outset it should 
be noted that in a cooperative association, run on democratic 
principles, legal analysis requires the conclusion that the physi- 
cians are chosen by the member-patients since they select the 
trustees who engage the medical director and physicians. Fur- 
thermore, by 3 the association, the member has apparently 
willingly elected to be treated in the event of illness by the 
doctors on the staff of the association. The arrangement differs 
from that in private practice in that here the patient has chosen 
a whole group of physicians. Nevertheless, even if it is conceded 
that the “personal relationship” between doctor and patient exist - 
ing in private practice is absent in the operation of a cooperative 
association, it is questionable whether, from the point of view 
of the welfare of the patient, or the good of the profession, any- 
thing of value has been sacrificed. This was the view of the 
majority of the committee on the costs of medical care. Prof. 
Walton Hamilton in his separate report as a member of the com- 
mittee remarked: 

“Although the ‘personal choice of a doctor’ is an excellent 
ideal, it does not, under current conditions, work well in prac- 
tice. An old maxim, long known to every student of social 
philosophy, calls for the restriction of personal choice when ‘the 
consumer is not a proper judge of the quality of the ware.’ The 
art of medicine is intricate; the relation of the treatment of the 
sick to results obtained cannot be appraised by a layman; in 
medicine, almost more certainly than anywhere else, the patient 
has not the knowledge requisite for Judgment.” 

Not only does the member-patient in a cooperative medical 
plan lose no valuable prerogative in the matter of choice of phy- 
sicians; he probably makes a positive gain, Instead of select- 
ing a physician on the basis of hearsay or the “personality” of 
the physician, choice by the association is made after group in- 
quiry and investigation—a method obviously more likely to yield 
competence, 

In brief, we have sought to show that there is no reason of 
public policy which would justify courts in holding that the 
operations of cooperative medical associations involve the un- 
authorized practice of medicine. We have indicated that the 
considerations influencing the courts in the cases which invoked 
the rule against corporate practice of medicine; namely, com- 
mercial exploitation, transference of loyalty, and obstruction of 
personal relationship, have no application to cooperative health 
associations, and such considerations seem never to have been 
regarded applicable to employment of doctors by universities, 
hospitals, and industrial corporations. And, indeed, no cases in 
which the rule has been applied have involved such associations. 


B. INSURANCE 


The other principal legal assault made upon cooperative health 
associations has been that they are engaged in the business of 
insurance, and, not complying with the stringent requirements of 
the insurance laws, they function illegally. This criticism is not 
made by friends for the purpose of throwing about the scheme 
the protection which compliance with the insurance laws might 
afford the members. The attack is made by avowed enemies of 
the plans who seek, not to perfect the device, but to destroy it 
by compelling compliance with conditions which cannot gen- 
erally be met. 

Insurance companies are extensively regulated in this country 
“to secure the financial safety of insurance carriers, and prompt 
and easy amenability to suit by the insured, and the fairness of 
their business methods.” Insurance companies must submit to 
licensing and inspection and submit comprehensive reports; their 
investments and forms must be approved and adequate capital 
and financial reserves must be maintained. The insurance laws 
were called into being by the extensive scope the insurance 
business assumed at the turn of the century, a growing realiza- 
tion of the social importance of the business, and a long history 
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of deception in the business methods employed and abuse of the 
contract obligations assumed. 

Cooperative health associations, in general, are formed by 
people of limited means. To require, in addition to the periodic 
payments necessary to secure the medical services, a substantial 
initial capital contribution to make up the financial reserve 
required of insurance companies would prove a serious deterrent 
to membership. Further, the added requirements of licensing, 
inspection, and the submission of elaborate reports called for by 
the insurance laws would increase operating costs and thereby 
membership fees. This, too, would discourage the growth of such 
associations by adding large overhead costs to the essential costs 
of the medical care furnished. 

In d whether such organizations should be subjected 
to State insurance laws, it is natural to turn to definitions of 
insurance. Some definitions require that the insured should re- 
ceive monetary payment rather than services. Thus, the insurance 
contract has been defined as a “contract by which one party, for 
a compensation called the premium, assures particular risks of the 
other party and promises to pay to him or his nominee a certain 
or ascertainable sum of money on a specified contingency.” So 
defined, a contract to furnish medical care would not be included, 
On the other hand, other standard definitions cover agreements 
to furnish the “equivalent of money” or the “performance of an 
act valuable to the insured.” Broadly considered, the “essence 
of insurance” may be said to lie “in the elimination of the uncer- 
tain risk of loss for the individual through the combination of 
& large number of similarly exposed individuals who each con- 
tribute to a common fund premium payments sufficient to make 
good the loss caused any one individual” and coverage need not 
be provided in money but make take the form of services. So 
considered, these health plans do involve insurance“ —the risk 
of ill health and costs of medical care are spread. And these 
cooperative health associations are frequently called “voluntary 
health insurance” plans, as opposed to compulsory health insur- 
ance of the British variety. But the issue of whether the same 
stringent statutory curbs as are imposed on commercial insurance 
companies should be placed on these associations cannot be 
resolved merely by pointing to the broadly conceptual terms of 
some definitions of insurance. Did the legislatures which im- 
posed the curbs intend that they should be applied to these asso- 
ciations? Are the reasons of public policy which lie behind the 
curbs on commercial insurance companies applicable here? 

Upon this issue, the decided cases are neither in agreement nor 
of exact pertinence. None of them was concerned with any 
cooperative health association nor with any type of organization 
which presents closely similar problems, Nevertheless, the cases 
should be surveyed briefly to indicate certain respects in which 
they may be relevant to the question whether these associations 
should be subjected to the general insurance laws. 

In one case, a mutual association in return for the prepaid 
annual fees of its members arranged for the cleaning, repairing, 
and replacing of members’ bicycles as the occasion arose. The 
association was held not to be engaged in insurance, because the 
benefits were in services rather than money. The same general 
attitude, i. e., of selecting an element which is regarded as basic 
to a definition of insurance and pointing to its absence is to be 
found in a few of the other cases that are relevant to this discus- 
sion, Where “physicians’ defense companies” in return for prepaid 
fees furnished legal services to physicians for the defense of any 
malpractice suits that might be brought against them, the courts 
of some States felt that the essential element of indemnifying or 
making whole a loss upon a contingency was absent; i. e., the plan 
provided no insurance against the loss that would accrue from an 
adverse judgment, but simply a means of attempting to avoid such 
loss. Other courts rejected this reasoning, on the ground that the 
loss involved in having to defend a lawsuit is just as real as the 
loss from an adverse judgment. And this attitude was also taken 
in cases involving the furnishing for prepaid fees of legal services 
and auto-repair services to members of automobile associations. 

The existence or absence of the element of profit played a sig- 
nificant role in some cases, particularly in those of railroad relief 
associations. These were associations of railroad employees, usually 
unincorporated, which paid sick and death benefits to members 
and were financed by contributions of employers as well as of 
employees, with the employer administering the funds. Most of 
the courts considering the issue believed that these activities did 
not constitute insurance, because there was “no profit, in the busi- 
ness or commercial sense, to the members,” and no danger of mis- 
representation by agents. It did not appear in these cases whether 
medical services were provided in addition to monetary payments, 
though it is known that some railroads do retain salaried physicians 
for the treatment of employees. The nonprofit element was also 

in an English case involving a share company not for 
prons, which was formed to reimburse members for their expenses 
n hospitals and for nursing at home. The insurance act was held 
intended for the regulation of commercial insurance companies, 
and therefore inapplicable to an association organized not for profit. 

Again, lack of the profit element was emphasized in a minority 
of the cases involving plans for paying the cost of burial by means 
of periodic prepayments; the majority felt that losses upon the 
happening of contingencies were being indemnified, and hence 
insurance existed. 


However, in a case of a glazier who agreed, for a fixed periodic fee, 
to repair store windows as the need arose, and the case of an elec- 
trical company which agreed on a similar basis to make all 
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ordinary repairs on certain machinery, and that of a hospital which 
agreed for a lump sum to provide an inmate with room and such 
medical care as she might need for the rest of her life, the 

ments were held to fall into a category of contracts for services 
rather than insurance contracts. 

One further ground of decision has figured in the cases, namely, 
that the obligation of an insurer has to be absolute and unquali- 
fied. This was important in the case of an association, organized 
for profit, which entered into contracts with dealers in shoes, 


- groceries, and other commodities, whereby the latter would sell 


their wares to the subscribers at reduced prices. It also contracted 
with a physician that he should render medical care to the agency’s 
subscribers for a consideration paid by the agency. By 
periodic payments to the agency, a subscriber obtained the benefits 
of reduced prices at the stores and medical care from the physician. 
In holding that the agency was not engaged in insurance, the 
court stressed the fact that in its contract with the subscriber, the 
agency had expressly negatived any guaranty that the physician 
would render services, The costs of the hazard not being “insured” 

the essential element of an insurance contract was found 
to be lacking. 

From this survey it will be seen that one can point to a substan- 
tial number of considerations which according to the cases may be 
said to differentiate health associations from insurance companies. 
First the element of contingency is not as significant in the group 
health contract as in the usual insurance ment. At least 
part of the medical services to be rendered are of a fairly frequent, 
regular, or continuous nature, in view of the practice of encouraging 
periodic examinations and preventive care. 

Then, there is present the nonprofit element, stressed in many 
of the cases. In the case of nonprofit associations, there is less 
need for statutory protection from imposition upon the public. 
To be sure it might be urged that similar large “mutual” insurance 
companies (e. g., the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.) are also 
“nonprofit corporations’ which are subjected, nevertheless, to the 
stringent insurance regulations. The justification for the regula- 
tion of such mutual companies is probably twofold: (1) The mu- 
tual insurance company is generally indistinguishable from the 
ordinary profit company in the size of operations, salaries of officers, 
methods of soliciting business, lack of intimacy of dealings, and 
the divorce of ownership and control through proxy voting and 
other devices; hence protection is needed, even for the nominal 
“owners.” (2) The owner-members should further be 
against statistical unsoundness of the scheme in which they have 
invested their money. These considerations are generally inappli- 
cable to the medical cooperative. The latter generally outlaws 
proxy voting; the members are concentrated in a compact territory 
and do not lose touch with the government of the organization. 
The member does not put his membership away and forget about 
it, as he does with an insurance policy. His membership is active, 
particularly since the cooperative stresses preventive medicine and 
encourages regular consultations. This preventive-medicine fea- 
ture is also claimed to reduce the danger of unforeseen epidemics 
which might weaken the economic structure of the plan. 

A final point may be made for the case that medical coopera- 
tives should not be treated as ordinary insurance companies. 
Numerous plans and arrangements, presenting many similarities, 
which we have come to accept as everyday affairs never seem to 
have been regarded as insurance. The one that comes first to mind 
is the lawyer’s annual retainer. The client purchases protection 
against the costs of legal services as “contingencies” calling for 
such services arise. All the formal elements of insurance con- 
tracts under many existing definitions seem to be present. There 
is a fixed consideration paid by the client for which an agreement 
is obtained to perform an act of value upon the occurrence of a 
loss. or a contingency. 

Still more persuasive, and very close to the medical cooperatives, 
are the well-known industrial medical schemes. Many industrial 
concerns have established associations to which employees con- 
tribute on a periodic prepayment basis and from which they 
receive medical and surgi care furnished by salaried physicians. 
The industrial concerns usually control and supervise the activi- 
ties and financing of these associations. Development of these 
plans has been chiefly in the field of railway transportation, coal 
and metal mining, and the lumber and textile industries. If 
these associations have not been subjected to the ordinary insur- 
ance regulations, there would seem even less reason for so subject- 
ing cooperative health associations, for in the industrial plans 
there exists some opportunity for profit and some industrial plans 
involve the payment of sick and death benefits in addition to, or 
instead of, medical service, thus making them more akin to 
orthodox insurance. 

Finally, it seems appropriate to suggest that cooperative health 
associations containing as they do the essential elements of 
consumer cooperatives—democratic control and the objective of 
service at low cost rather than profit making—should receive the 
same special consideration in the law that many types of cooper- 
atives have received. State legislatures haye passed special laws 
facilitating incorporation of consumer cooperatives, and exemp- 
tions of various kinds have been extended to them. Congress has 
extended exemptions in the Robinson-Patman Act and to some 
extent in the income-tax statutes. And similar treatment has 
characterized judicial action. 


The preceding “case” for the medical cooperative has not been 
sketched for the purpose of claiming the propriety of exemption 
from State regulation. The purpose has been, rather, to show that 
both on legal and practical grounds there is justification for not 
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subjecting the medical cooperative to the same kind of regulation 
as the typical insurance company. Various considerations have 
been presented to show that aee associations do not require the 


necessary. 
Thus, medical cooperatives may reach large size and lose their 
intimacy of dealing and their town meeting type of control. Or 
perhaps the patients, in the strength of their bargaining 
power, may exact too hard a bargain from the physicians engaged, 
and th coder that membership foes be cecrenetd, pay Shem £00 little 
to support adequate service. These and like considerations might 
make it desirable for the legislature to step in with special regula- 
tion. This was the experience with fraternal benefit societies. 
And, indeed, the same special approach has been adopted with non- 
profit group hospitalization plans. 

It might reasonably be prescribed, perhaps, that the public- 
health officials exercise some su over medical cooperatives 
in order that (a) the facilities of the associations, both physical 
and personnel, would be adequate to provide proper care for the 
membership; (b) the membership fee would be large enough to 
give reasonable assurance of the solvency of the association; (c) no 
one would be deceived as to what benefits accrue to membership, 
and the limits upon the services to be provided. 

But in the absence of any such legislation especially designed to 
meet the problems presented by tive medical associations, it 
would be unwise to subject them to insurance laws never 
intended to be applicable to them, the sole effect of which would be 
to destroy the entire device. 


5. PROGNOSIS 


Limitation of discussion in this paper to voluntary health asso- 
ciations and to defense of against some of the objections 
leveled against them should not be taken to mean that the writers 
believe such plans to be the complete solution of the problem of 
providing adequate medical care for the American people. 
studies made in recent years may be held to indicate rather that 
only through the adoption of some form of so-called compulsory 
health insurance will the large number of underprivileged people 
in this country be able to secure proper medical care. This plan 
is generally meant to refer to systems similar to that of England, 
where contributions are made by employee, employer, and the 
Government. Although such plans are intended primarily for and 
made compulsory as to certain defined low-income groups, in Great 
Britain about 40 percent of the entire population and about 80 
percent of the gainfully occupied persons are covered by such 
insurance. 


The principal arguments for compulsory health insurance as 
against voluntary group-payment plans can briefly be summarized 


as follows: 
medical care through adequately remunerated 


plans would exceed the financial fossa! of families, at least up to 
the $2,000 annual income level, and in part up to the $3,000 
level—these income groups ene 50 percent and 75 percent, 
respectively, of all American f 

2. VCC 
a proportions of poor families, Government control is essential. 


soon, 
The development of the voluntary plans initially creates vested 
interests difficult to dislodge later. 

4. Compulsory insurance systems would be simpler to administer, 
more economical because they eliminate overlapping and have wider 
ee and would prove more stable. 

Compulsory insurance will encourage the development of 
higher standards of medical care. 

6. European experience indicates that neither political control 
nor professional demoralization is a necessary attendant of com- 
pulsory insurance. 

Nevertheless the opponents of voluntary health plans who are 

active measures to 


p 
tem of private practice. 
cooperative health 
dents, a better organization cal 
at any rate, not be throttled at birth by the strained ap 
of legal principles. 

Moreover, even in the issue between voluntary and compulsory 
health plans, proponents of cooperative health plans have ad- 
vanced many cogent arguments which are endorsed by many 

le authorities. They may be stated thus: 

1. Voluntary plans can be established for small homogeneous 
groups adapted to their needs and financial circumstances. They 
CRO PER Nay Maat e and when needed and must not wait for the 
at of tant groups elsewhere. 

The necessary groups of consumers and practitioners are now 
Available in large cities for the operation of such plans, without 
waiting for the development of . T i to handle the prob- 
lems of medical care in rural areas. 
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tribution of 3 bein Pr 9 ar orai 
on c e res active participation in a 
mutual undertaking. 

5. Voluntary plans provide a guaranty against political inter- 
ference and control, 

In conclusion, it might be well to consider whether this study 
has yielded practical suggestions for the formation of coop- 
erative medical associations. Can a lawyer organizing these asso- 
citions do anything to render them safe from the attacks almost 
certain to be made upon them? Of course, for any real solution 
of the problem specific eee legislation offers the best hope. 
Statutes similar to those enacted to clear the way for group hos- 
pitalization 8 would permit satisfactory operation of these 
Plans within proper limits of Government control. The increasing 
number of persons interested in the formation of these plans and 
the growing number of physicians who approve of these asso- 
ciations as a remedy immediately available offer the hope that 
such legislation can be achieved soon. 

In the interim, it seems possible to organize a cooperative 
medical association which will be free from the legal objections 
now made. To begin with, the association should be organized 
in accordance with cooperative ples and its articles and 
bylaws should make apparent its nonprofit character. If in addi- 
tion, the association makes clear, in accordance with the doc- 
trine of State er rel. Fishback v. Universal Service 
it (a) does not itself agree to furnish the medical services through 
doctors in its employ, but merely to act as agent for its members 
in making contractual arrangements with physicians for such 


the event of illness and there would be no hazard or peril which 
the association insures against. There would be present only 
DO a ee ee en WORA BO aA 
int to use its best efforts to engage for the 
benefit of its eee the services of other persons. Under such 
circumstances, there would be no basis for any court to hold that 
the company was an insurance company and subject to the insur- 
ance laws. Furthermore, if under the plan, it is clear that the 
association’s only arrangements with the physicians are in the 
capacity of agent for its members, and the physicians explicitly 

contracted as independent contractors, the association could not 
properly be held to be engaged in the practice of medicine under 
any of the statutes or cases we have been able to find. 

This plan, though obviously a device to avoid the legal objec- 
tions currently advanced against group health seems to 
offer a legal method of tiding over what must be regarded as only 
a temporary period. Although prophesy is as hazardous here as 
in most other fields of social action, the prediction is ventured 
that in the event the courts find that group payment plans vio- 
late existing legal limitations, legislation will remove the limita- 
tions. Legislation already proposed in at least one State would 
specifically legalize these plans, would provide exemption from 
the insurance laws, and would prohibit discrimination by hospi- 
tals or medical societies against physicians affiliated with the 
group. Addition of the type of Aade for the members that 
we bave previously would complete the agenda of de- 
sirable legislative action. 


Pennsylvania and the National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. J. BUELL SNYDER AT HARRISBURG, 
PA., JUNE 10, 1988 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to 
include the address I delivered in Harrisburg, Pa., over State- 
wide broadcasting network, Friday evening, June 10, 1938, 
at 8:45, in connection with the Pennsylvania National Guard 
publicity week program. 

I consider it a privilege to speak for the National Guard. It is 
always a pleasure to be of service to the National Guard Associa- 
tion of the United States, and, of course, a double pleasure to 
work 3 and cooperate with the Pennsylvania unit of this great 
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say that I take pride in our National Guard. The records in 
Washington, D. C., show that the Pennsylvania National Guard 
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stands at the top of the list of States in efficiency, equipment, 

and service. I congratulate Adjt. Gen. Frederick B. Kerr and Maj. 

Gen. Edward C. Shannon, and all who in any way contribute in 
possible this fine showing. 

I do not know of any agency which has done or is doing more 

to sell the idea of peace to the American people than the Na- 
tional Guard. I commend you for it. You are doing a splendid 
lob. 
3 During the years that I haye found it my duty to deal with 
military matters in the United States Congress I have often 
wondered why the people who advanced so greatly in so many 
lines have not used their foresight in the field of planning to pre- 
vent war and to preserve peace. 

The United States has never had anything approaching ade- 
quate defense. The reason for this is that the American people 
have not had an opportunity to know about military affairs. Up 
to the time of the World War it is easy to see why the American 
people knew little about our military establishments. Our Army 
Was small. Our Navy was very small. The Army posts were 
isolated as a rule. The small Navy was out in the ocean waters. 
Little was said of them and not much was written about them. 

Since the World War a great change has occurred. Our people 
are in favor of a strong national defense set-up. This change of 
mind and attitude on the part of our people was brought about 
largely through the different Army services; and the National 
Guard of the United States played a great part in educating our 
people to the necessity of maintaining strong national defense 
installations. 

I am committed to the idea that the best guarantor of peace 
is a defense establishment on land and on sea of such propor- 
tions as will compel the respect of foreign nations. 

I am proud to say that I find the National Guard doing its full 
share in promoting this idea. 

In addition to the commendation that we owe the National 
Guard for their patriotic service, I wish to acknowledge that your 
organization, at such small cost to the Government, has been very 
gratifying to me in my capacity as chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Army and National Defense Appropriations. 

My committee is intensely interested in national defense. I need 
only to refer to the actions and activities of the committee in the 
last few years to substantiate that fact. We are ready at all times 
to give every consideration to all proposals submitted by the Com- 
mander in Chief of our military and naval forces. 

In our plans for national defense we are preparing for peace. 
We know that unless we are attacked there will be no war. 
Throughout the history of the world attacks have been made on 
nations which did not prepare themselves for defense. 

Ours is a peaceful Nation. Our people are unanimous in their 
love of peace and their hatred of war. But to say that we believe 
in peace is not enough. To keep that peace we must develop a 
national defense which will insure the integrity of our country 
and guarantee our civilization. 

Yes, we take pride in working with the National Guard officers 
and all similar patriotic groups in building a network that will 
preserve, protect, and defend the sacred institutions of the United 
States of America. We must ever remember that it was through 
the sacrifices of great men that our country was created and pre- 
served. To them we owe our inheritance. To them duty of coun- 
try came next to duty of God. To the great host of Americans 
who, like myself, revere the traditions of our country, who believe 
that we have received a priceless heritage, it is reassuring and 
heartening to know that the National Guard is ever alert in its 
devotion to the preservation of these institutions. 

May your fine spirit carry on. 


Prosperity for All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


ARTICLE FROM LABOR, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 8, 1938 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I submit the following article which 
appeared in the magazine Labor, a national weekly news- 
paper published in Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 
8, 1938: 


“NATIONAL Marx-Down Sate” Is Urcep BY MARYLAND Soko r 
GOLDSEOROUGH SUBMITS OFFICIAL FIGURES SHOWING WHAT THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE WOULD CONSUME IF THEY ONLY HAD THE BUY- 
ING POWER; PROPOSAL TO REMEDY “ABSURD SITUATION” 
Congressman T. ALAN GOLDSBÖROUGH has represented a conserva- 

tive Democratic Maryland district for 17 years, but this week he 

told the House Committee on Banking and Currency that Amer- 
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ica faces an economic riddle that must be solved, even if it takes 
radical new methods. Moreover, he proposed a remedy that made 
ordinary conservatives’ hair stand on end. 

“Our farmers have raised huge stocks of ‘surplus’ food,” GoLDS- 
BOROUGH said, “yet half the people in this country do not know 
whether they will have any thing to eat 1 month from now. 

“Our industries have almost unlimited capacity to produce, 
yet factory wheels and workers stand idle while millions of families 
lack decent clothes, housing, and other necessities. 

“The way to remedy this absurd situation is to put more buy- 
ing power into the hands of consumers.” 


IF WE CONSUMED ENOUGH 


GoLpssoroucH backed that general statement with some definite 
and sensational figures, compiled for him by the Department of 
Commerce, showing that “if our people were on even a reasonable 
diet in 1936, we would have used: 

“50,000,000 dairy cattle instead of 25,000,000. 

“17,000,000 beef cattle instead of 15,000,000. 

“85,000,000 hogs instead of 67,000,000. 

“30,000,000 sheep and lambs instead of 21,000,000. 

“637,000,000 poultry instead of 426,000,000. 

“7,000,000 acres of vegetables instead of 2,300,000. 

“10,000,000 acres of fruit trees and grapes instead of 4,600,000.” 


WIPE OUT FARM PROBLEM 


He gave other figures telling the same story—that the farm 
“surplus” would soon be used up and farmers could vastly in- 
crease their production if consumers could buy the food they 
need. Then there would be no “farm problem,” and increased 
purchasing power would similarly enlarge the market for the 
products of industry. 

So far, of course, this reasoning is familiar to organized labor, 
but GOLDSBOROUGH pioneered a new path in his proposed methods 
for increasing mass buying power. Called the “retail discount” 
plan, it is embodied in a bill he has laid before the House 
committee. 

He explained by a simple example how this method would 
operate. 

GOLDSBOROUGH’S REMEDY 

A woman wants a $5 pair of shoes, walks into a store and buys 
them, but pays only $4.25, because the storekeeper gives her a 
15-percent “discount.” 

The storekeeper, however, is not “out” 75 cents, because he signs a 
“voucher” certifying that he has given 75 cents discount, and he 
deposits that voucher in a bank, which credits it to his account, 
just as though he had deposited 75 cents cash. 

The bank, in turn, sends the voucher to the United States Treas- 
ury, which gives the bank 75 cents in special paper money, called 
“interbank currency notes.” 

Thus the woman got a $5 pair of shoes for $4.25, the storekeeper 
got his full $5 to pay bills he owes to wholesalers or manufacturers, 
or to buy things he needs for his family, and the bank loses nothing 
on the deal. 

“NATIONAL MARK-DOWN SALE” 


This method would be applied to all products sold at retail to 
actual consumers, GOLDSBOROUGH said, and it would be like a 
“national mark-down sale.” As total retail sales are about $45,000,- 
000,000 a year, the total annual discount to consumers at 15 percent 
would be about $6,150,000,000. 

GOLDSBOROUGH’S bill provides that the discount during the first 
3 months after the plan was adopted would be 15 percent, and after 
that the discount rate would be determined by a new Federal 
credit commission. 

This regulation of the size of the discount is the heart of GOLDS- 
BOROUGH’s plan. 

The commission would first determine how much “goods and 
services” the Nation can produce under existing conditions. Sup- 
pose the total possible production is $100,000,000,000 a year, but 
only $70,000,000,000 worth is being produced, because that is all 
consumers can buy. 


CONSUMPTION EQUALS PRODUCTION 


Then, if Gotpsporoven’s principle were applied in full, the retail 
discount would be big enough so consumers could buy $100,000- 
000,000 worth of goods and services for only $70,000,000,000. 

The disoount would always reduce prices enough so that the 
public could buy all that farms and factories could produce. 

GOLDSBOROUGH said, however, that his method is intended chiefly 
as a “pump priming” measure, to start farm and factory production 
upward, and that the retail discount rate would be reduced as pro- 
duction increased. When production got up to within 15 percent 
of its possible maximum no further discount would be allowed. 


INFLATION IMPOSSIBLE 


Some of the House committee members asked who would finally 
pay the huge sums of “discount money” received by consumers. 
Go.LpszorouGH said that nobody would. The Government would 
issue the money, but would be repaid many times by taxes levied 
on the increased annual income resulting from the plan. 

In other words, he explained, “the Nation as a whole would be 
compensated by the vastly increased production of real wealth, the 
things people eat, wear, live in, and otherwise require for a decent 
standard of living. 

“My plan could not cause inflation, because inflation comes only 
when the supply of money is increased faster than the supply of 


goods and services, and every dollar of the ‘retail discount’ would 
be matched by a dollar’s worth of added production.” 
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Philip A. Goodwin 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP A. GOOD- 
win, late a Representative from the State of New York 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to pay brief but 
sincere tribute to a departed colleague, PHILIP A. GOODWIN., 
My relations with him were close and most friendly, having 
their inception in the statement which he made to me early 
in our acquaintanceship, namely that his business firm bore 
the title of Goodwin & Gifford. On such small things are 
friendships often founded and I am glad to say that ours was 
an enduring one which strengthened with the years. 

Mr. Goonpwin was assigned to one of the committees of 
which I was a member—that of Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments—and in consequence I was better able to 
appreciate his patient, tireless, and effective work as a Con- 
gressman. His kindliness showed forth in his countenance 
as well as in his actions, especially his deep and constant 
concern for others. We recall how solicitously watchful he 
was over his colleague, Mr. Thomas, of Albany, who passed 
away before he did. Such a genuine friendship is all too 
seldom seen among Members of Congress and is itself a test 
and proof of character. 

The contribution to the welfare of the Nation rendered 
by Mr. Goopwin as a Member of this body, was of the high- 
est order and merited sincere respect. We express our sym- 
pathy to his widow and children in their grievous loss of 
such a husband and father. 


Tennessee Valley Authority—Production of 
Superphosphate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO THE PRODUCTION OF 
SUPERPHOSPHATE BY T. V. A. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter addressed to Mr. Harcourt A. Morgan, of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, together with his reply: 


JANUARY 3, 1938. 
Mr. HARCOURT A. MORGAN, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morcan: Would you be good enough in amplification 
of your testimony before the House subcommittee in charge of 
appropriations for the Tennessee Valley Authority to let me have 
the answers to the following questions? 

1. How much te has been produced by the T. V. A. 
since they took over the plant at Muscle Shoals? 

2. What is the grade of the material, or, in other words, what is 
the analysis of the P,O; in the material produced? 

3. What has been the cost per unit of P.O;, stating whether in 
bulk or in bags? 

4. How has this tonnage been distributed? 

(a) In what States? 

(b) Direet to farmers? 

(c) Through county agents? 

(d) Through experiment stations? 

(e) To dealers? 

5. What is the present plant capacity for producing superphos- 

te? 
A ²˙ m ²˙ A E E E 
erosion? On what other crops has it been used? 
Sincerely yours, 
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TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., January 10, 1937. 
The Honorable Ricrarp B. W. $ 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan has asked 
me to reply to the questions set forth in your letter of January 3 
to him, and we are glad to give you the following information: 
Question 1. Production of triple superphosphate— 


Tons 

Nov. T, 1984, to July 1, 1935_....-___.__.....-.--.--_...-... 18, 198 
July 1, 1935, to July 1. 1936_...________-_________________ 28, 770 
July 1, 1936, to July 1, 19387_-.....-___._______._--.....-- 84, 115 
22227777. b K. 


In addition to triple superphosphate, there had been, to July 1, 
1937, laboratory production of calcium metaphosphate of ap- 
proximately 1,000 tons. 

In this and following answers we are giving figures to July 1, 
1937, as these are immediately available in this office. If aa 
desire more recent figures in any case, we shall be glad to obtain 
them for you. 

Question 2. Grade of superphosphate produced. 

The triple superphosphate produced contains 43 to 47 percent of 
available P.O;. The calcium metaphosphate ranges from 60 to 
70 percent P.O;. 

Question 3. Cost per unit of P.O; of triple superphosphate. 

The cost of triple superphosphate produced has been estimated 
to be 75 cents per unit of P.O; at the plant, bagged in 100-pound 
bags. It should be noted that this figure reflects two adverse con- 
ditions of operation which would not be present in the case of a 
commercial plant embodying processes developed at Muscle Shoals 
and built expressly for that purpose. In other words, this figure 
reflects essentially experimental operations which have frequently 
required operation of units at less than capacity and wherein 
facilities have undergone continuous modification and improve- 
ment, incorporating the results of current experience and research, 
Moreover, the processes have been adapted to an existing factory 
set-up which was designed for a different process and product but 
parts of which have been modified for experimental purposes 
as authorized by the statute. In this connection we call your 
attention to the enclosed reprint of an article by Dr. H. A. Curtis, 
T. V. A. Estimates Favorable Costs for Concentrated 
phate, in which he estimates that the cost in a commercial plant, 
exclusive of interest on the plant, would be about 46 cents per 
unit of P,O;. 

Question 4. Distribution of superphosphate, 

There is attached a mimeographed copy of a statement made by 

the Department of Agricultural Relations, 
beommittee of the House 

jpropriations Committee, outlining in brief the general procedure 
under which the experimental plant-food materials are distributed 
for test and demonstration. . The following gives the 


14g summary 
arya distributed under this procedure, by States, to July 
1, 1937: 


To experi- mo farmers’ 
ment sta- 
tions associations 


Georgia y 

2 25 -35 
90. 6375 90. 6375 

wer eg A 20.3 20.3 

—— 01 333, 96 
1. 586 1, 993. 036 

2.05 214. 10 

. 3. 1 3. 1 

20.0 20.0 

3 3 

23.7 3, 637. 60 

20. 4 71. 20 

sz 5.0 5.0 

1. 85 61. 85 

146. 05 146. 05 

.35 35 

112 137 6, 501. 487 

ae 60. 0 60. 0 

10.1 40. 1 

1.5 1. 5 

80.0 459. 70 
— 228. 8875 18, 280. 1625 

119. ra 

Ae 

424. 55 

43. 30 

45 

3.0 
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In addition to the above, the following quantities of triple 
superphosphate were transferred to and distributed by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration in accordance with the pro- 
cedure described in the attached excerpt from East Central Region 
Bulletin No. 101 of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and further explained in the A. A. A. Memorandum to State and 
County Offices, March 4, 1937, copy of which is also attached: 


— —. ͤ ͤ——. nt ania pws os ——. 17, 186 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration has reimbursed 
the Tennessee Valley Authority for superphosphate transferred to 
it at the estimated actual cost of 75 cents per unit of POs. 

Question 5. Present plant capacity for producing superphos- 
phate. 

The present capacity for the production of triple superphos- 
phate is approximately 36,000 tons annually. Operation of a unit 
for the production of calcium metaphosphate has just been 8 
The additional capacity of this unit is estimated to be 16,000 
tons of metaphosphate annually. 

Question 6. Use of superphosphate. 

As explained in the McAmis statement referred to under ques- 
tion 4, the phosphatic materials used on test-demonstration 
farms have been made available at Muscle Shoals to farmers’ 
organizations, which in turn make them available for use “only 
on water-holding and soil-improving crops in the readjusted 
program on the test-demonstration farms” selected and approved 
jointly by the association, the county agricultural agent, and the 
State agricultural college. 

The selected farmers propose to use the material in conformity 

with a program evolved by the community. They sign receipts 
for the amount delivered to them by the association. The prog- 
Tress and results are reviewed by farmer committees and by 
county agricultural agents as a basis for the application of 
results to the farms of cooperating farmers. 
. The cooperating agencies assure us that the materials have been 
used in accordance with the aforementioned plans of the farmer 
groups and the agricultural colleges. It would not be surprising if 
some of the materials have not been used in the precise manner 
determined upon by these cooperating agencies. It can definitely 
be stated, however, that any amounts used at variance with these 
programs are insignificant. 

The materials transferred to the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration have been used in accordance with the A. A. A. state- 
ments referred to under question 4, and compliance checked in the 
usual manner of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Trusting that the above answers cover your questions satisfac- 
torily, 

Very truly yours, 3 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
JOHN B. BLANDFORD, Jr., 

Manager. 


Subsection (g) of section 4 of part I of ECR-B-101 for the 
respective States of North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky reads substantially as follows: 

Improying land by the use of superphosphate: Applying not less 
than 100 pounds per acre of (1) 16 percent superphosphate in 
North Carolina, Virginia, or Tennessee, or (2) 20 percent super- 
phosphate in Kentucky (or its equivalent) on any permanent pas- 
ture, or in connection with seeding or maintaining any legume 
or perennial listed in subsection (a) of this section 4, or 
in connection with any green manure crop plowed or disked under 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section 4. Payment will be 
made on a quantity not exceeding 500 pounds per acre, as follows: 

(1) In North Carolina, Virginia, and Tennessee (16 percent 
superphosphate), 60 cents per 100 pounds; or, if the superphos- 
phate is applied in connection with a legume or perennial grass 
listed in subsection (a) of this section 4, seeded in connection 
with a soil-depleting crop, at the rate of 30 cents per 100 pounds. 

(2) In Kentucky (20 percent superphosphate), 75 cents per 100 
pounds; or, if the superphosphate is applied in connection with 
a legume or perennial grass, listed in subsection (a) of this 
section 4, seeded in connection with a soil-depleting crop, at the 
rate of 3714 cents per 100 pounds. 

In connection with this practice, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration will make available at Sheffield, Ala., a supply of 
triple superphosphate (approximately 43 percent superphosphate) 
which, within the limit of such supply, may, upon requests filed 
at the county office, be obtained for application on the farm in 
accordance with the foregoing provisions of this subsection (g). 
If triple superphosphate is so obtained, 60 cents for each 16 pounds 
(North „Virginia, and Tennessee) or 75 cents for each 20 
pounds (Kentucky) of phosphoric acid contained therein shall, in 
accordance with instructions to be issued by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, be deducted from any payment (includ- 
ing payment for carrying out this practice) which otherwise would 
be made to any person(s) eligible to receive payments with respect 
to the farm: Provided, however, That such deduction will first be 
made from payments with respect to the farm which otherwise 
would be made to the person(s) carrying out this practice. 
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The legumes or referred to as being listed in 
subsection (a) of section 4 are as follows: Alfalfa, red clover, mam- 
moth clover, sericea, kudzu, bluegrass, Austrian winter peas, vetch, 
crimson clover, alsike clover, sweetclover, annual lespedeza, orchard 
grass, white clover, bur clover, crotalaria, redtop, timothy, Dallis 
grass, carpet grass, or any mixture of these legumes or grasses. 

The green-manure crops referred to which may be plowed or 
disced under as provided in subsection (b) of section 4 are as 
follows: Soybeans, velvetbeans, cowpeas, small grains, Italian rye- 
grass, Sudan, millet, sorghum, or sowed corn. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


CORRESPONDENCE AND TABLES FROM J. W. TAPP, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, during the progress of hear- 
ings on the appropriation bill for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, I requested 
certain information of Mr. J. W. Tapp, Assistant Adminis- 
trator of A. A. A. Some of the information was immediately 
available. Another portion of it has just recently come to me 
together with a letter from Mr. Tapp. Because of the cur- 
rent widespread interest in referenda in connection with 
various agricultural products, I ask unanimous consent to 
bave the letter and the accompanying tables inserted in the 
RECORD: 


On pages 1174-76, inclusive, of the House hearings on the agri- 
cultural appropriations bill for 1939, information was supplied by 
the Department relating to marketing agreements and orders in 
effect for milk and other agricultural commodities. 

It seems desirable to have further information relative to this 
matter and the answers to the following questions are desired. 

It is assumed that a referendum among producers was held 
prior to the issuance of each order. 

1. How many producers were affected by each of the fluid-milk 
orders and each of the orders for agricultural commodities other 
than dairy products? 

2. Were all the producers to be affected by these orders permitted 
to vote? 

8. Did any producers not affected by any of these orders vote in 
any of the referenda? 

4. What qualifications are required in order to vote? 

5. How many producers voted in each of the referenda? 

6. How many votes in each referendum were cast by individual 
producers? 0 

7. How many producers were represented by votes cast by 
officers of cooperative associations in each of the referenda? 

8. For each referenda please break down the vote, as follows: 

Number individual producers favoring order; 

Number individual producers not in favor; 

Number producers voted by coops in favor; 

Number producers voted by coops not in favor. 

9. Was any consideration given to minorities in cooperative 
associations when the same was known to exist? 

10. Is there any provision of law or any regulation requiring an 
internal referendum before officers of a cooperative association 
may vote its membership? 

11. Answers to the above questions are requested for the fluid- 
milk orders referred to on page 1175 of the hearing, and also for 
the 13 orders listed on that page for agricultural commodities 
other than dairy products in effect February 17, 1938. It would 
be appreciated if the information were furnished in convenient 
tabular form. 

12. Since the information furnished the committee as of Febru- 
ary 17, 1938, have any other orders been issued, if so, would you 
kindly supply similar information to that requested for orders 
then in effect? 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL 


Hon. Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. DIRKSEN: As indicated in my letter of acknowledgement 
to you dated May 6, there are attached hereto tabulations contain- 
ing the information requested in your letter of May 5. The 
answers to questions 3, 4, 5, 6, and 10 of your letter will be found 
in the tabulations. The answers to questions 1, 2, 7, 8, and 9 will 
be given in the following paragraphs of this letter. 


ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1938. 
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The number of producers affected by marketing agreements, 
licenses, and orders for all commodities amounts to 1,618,155. The 
break-down of the 280,240 producers affected by orders is contained 
in the attached tabulation. In addition, marketing agreements and 
licenses for dairy products affect 1,321,815 producers; producers 
and shippers of package bees and queens, 250; growers of California 
pe 13,500; producers of Colorado peaches, 600; Arkansas grapes, 

; fresh prunes grown in Oregon and Washington, 800; and 
producers of Connecticut Valley shade-grown tobacco, 50. 

In response to your second question the only qualification nec- 

essary for any farmer to participate in the referendum with re- 

to the issuance of an order is that he come within the 
definition of the terms “producer” or “ as contained in 
the applicable order. For example, in the case of the potato 
orders anyone who produced potatoes for market during a repre- 
sentative period, selected by the Secretary, and given adequate 
public notice, is eligible to vote. Those excluded from voting were 
those persons who had only a financial interest in potatoes and 
who were not entitled by the terms of their individual arrange- 
ments to receive potatoes as their share of the proceeds. Corpo- 
rations and cooperative associations qualified in other respects 
have been permitted to authorize one of their officers to cast a 
ballot. Such ballots cast by cooperative associations have been 
counted either in the affirmative or negative, as the case required, 
as the equivalent of their total membership. 

With respect to the seventh question concerning the consider- 
ation given to minorities in cooperative associations when such 
minority was known to exist, reference is made to section 8c (12) 
appearing on page 9 of the enclosed compilation. This provision 
provides that the Secretary must consider the approval or dis- 
approval by any cooperative association of producers, bona fide 
en in marketing the commodity or product thereof covered 
by such order, as the approval or disapproval of the producers 
who are members of, stockholders in, or under contract with, such 
cooperative association of producers. As construed by us, it has 
not been considered that the Secretary may disregard the vote of 
a qualified cooperative and substitute for it the votes of indi- 
viduals within the organization. 
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Concerning question 8, you are advised that there is no provi- 
sion of law or any regulation of the Department which requires 
that a poll be taken of cooperative members before the cooperative 
directs its officers shall submit the yote of the association on the 
issuance of an order. We have, however, provided in instructions 
concerning the conduct of referendum that there must be sub- 
mitted with the ballot of the cooperative association a certified copy 
of the resolution authorizing the casting of a ballot by an officer 
of the association. 

Since February 17, 1938, when the information contained on page 
1175 of the hearing record was submitted, there has been put into 
effect a marketing agreement and order for the Cincinnati milk- 
marketing area. There have been tentatively approved marketing 
agreements and orders for Arkansas grapes, California-Arizona 
cantaloups, Oregon and Washington fresh prunes, southeastern 
potatoes, and southern potatoes. At the present time there are 
under consideration for hearing fluid-milk orders for the Toledo, 
Philadelphia, and New York City milk-marketing areas. Wher- 
ever information was available with regard to these marketing 
agreements and orders, it has been included in the attached 
tabulation. 

In view of the fact that section 8c (9B), appearing on page 8 of 
the enclosed compilation, provides that there must be approval of 
the order by either two-thirds of the producers by number or by 
producers who have produced for market at least two-thirds of 
the volume of the commodity before such order can be issued, 
when not more than 50 percent of the handlers have approved the 
marketing agreement, there is also attached a schedule of the re- 
sults of referenda in connection with various fruit and vegetable 
orders whose issuance has been based upon the volume represented 
rather than the number of producers approving. 

For your additional information there are attached copy of the 
Annotated Compilation of Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937 referred to, together with sample copies of instructions 
concerning referenda and forms used in connection therewith. 

3 Very truly yours, 
J. W. Tarr, Assistant Administrator. 


Fruit, vegetable, and nut order rejerenda, by volume 


1. Walnuts in California, Oregon, and 8 
un 


dredweight. 
2. California-Arizona citrus boxes 
Western Washi n vegetables 


No. 21. — 
Tentatively approved. 


1 The total volume of merchantable production. 
Potato order referenda 


Votes cast 
by coopera- 
tives for pro- 

— om 
num Votes cast b. 
of pro- | “individual” | „Pes of 


ducers 


9,011 


Dakota. 
3. Nebraska, Wyo- 1. 450 
ming and Colo- 
rado. 
4. Maine -..------- 516 
5. Southern States 1,913 
6. 13 Early Potato 5, 129 
Sou States. 


1 Number of farms reporting 200 bushels or more in the 1935 census. 

? Excluding ballots not counted by reason ineligibility, etc. 

3 Covers Aroostook County and the towns of Patten, ‘Mount Chase, and — — 
in Penobscot County. Number of producers affected includes all of Peno 
County. No order was issued covering Maine. 


LXxXxXUI—App——170 


Total volume sold in intra an 


Cooperative association 
pe yee ee votes by volume repre- 


33,350,002 | 1,088,024 22, 304, 078 e 
„ 7 

1, 530 1, 187 320 se 0 
12, 650, 965 6, 276, 047 5, 597, 425 0 
12, 203 8, 078 0 

5, 303. 749 3, 756, 786 752, 242 0 
449, 079 441, 879 0 0 
314, 225 273, 580 0 0 
242, 732 236, 733 0 0 
4, 955, 228 2, 170, 795 2, 073, 513 0 
237, 897 228, 945 0 0 
2, 871, 298 2, 241, 673 0 0 
3,541, 137 3, 119, 211 0 0 


3. 

5, 

d interstate and foreign commerce. 3 These programs have never operated. 
Fruit, vegetable, and nut order referenda, by number 


Votes — by 

cooperatives 

2 for producers 
hae af Votes cast | who are mem- 
pro- by individ- | bers of, stock- 
ducers — pro- i in, or 


1. von = Cali- | No. 1. 8,710 13 | 401| 8, 206 0 
orais, regon, 
= ashing- 
n. 
2. California-Ari- 251 | 627 | 13,598 697 
5 198 5| 49% 0 
4,533 1, 483 183 2,867 0 


1. 584 1. 140 444 0 0 
2,099 1, 337 762 529 0 


No. 10_....-.--- 250 170 | 158 12 0 0 


Estimates are based on best obtainable information, 
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| Fruit, vegetable, and nut order referenda, by number—Continued 
ee ( — —— — 


holders in,or 
under con- 
tract with 
each 


Marketing area 


tion 


Florida celery.. 
. California-Ari- 


No. 
Tentatively ap- 
zona melons. 


proved. 


4 These programs have never operated. 
Fluid-milk order referenda 


1. Boston, Mass... 

2. . — of Co- 
mbia.’ 

3. * Iowa. No. 12 

4. Fall River, Mass. 

5. Kansas City, 


„ 9 
Amended No. 1. 371 


0. 
6. od ee County.] No. 20. 202 
7. St. Louis, Mo... 8. 11, 569 
ected No, 1.| 11, 128 
Amended No. 2.| 8,869 | 7,293 | 96 }..-... 
8. Cincinnati, Ohio.] No. 22 $4,500 | 3, 484 
Total 7 7, 713 | 59,283 2,577 2, 72752, 807 


1 Total number of producers affected by the order is given as of the approximate 
yea when the order or the amendment went into effect and producer referendum 
conducted. 


Order suspended Feb. 8, 1937, due to adverse court decision. 
3 The La Porte order (order No. 20) is supplementary to a similar State order 
licable to the same marketing area. Their joint administration has the same 
efect as if a single one were applicable to the entire market. These joint orders 
affect 202 producers. The referendum on the Federal order 1 only those pro- 
ducers located outside the State of Indiana or who delivered milk to plants located 
outside the State of Indiana. 
eee vote represented by 3 cooperative associations operating in the 
market. 
* Estimated figure 
¢ This is given only for purposes of comparison with the totals of the other 
8 oving duplications by taking only the maximum figure where more 
one referendum has been conducted in a single market, the total number of 
— — affected is 830,410 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. ALFRED eo AT BUFFALO, JUNE 
13, 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under permission to extend 
my remarks I include herein a resolution adopted by the 
Niagara Frontier Planning Board of Erie County, N. Y., op- 
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posing the proposed St. Lawrence waterway, as well as a 
copy of my address before that organization at a meeting 
held in Buffalo on Monday, June 13, on this same subject: 


In some the occasion that calls together this assemblage 
is unprecedented. The public influence of those present mark its 
importance. It is in effect a directors’ meeting of the great civic 
corporation known as the Niagara frontier. The stockholders 
are the 956,000 people of this area; the directors are the city, 
State, and Federal officers, whose position brings them in touch 
with the operation of the country. 

The twofold significance of this meeting is found in the impor- 
tance of its subject matter and of the method by which it has 
been approached. The subject is the controverted ion of the 
St. Lawrence waterway, and the movement to unite the whole 
Niagara frontier in forming a strong militant organization, so 
harmonized as to permit presentation of a united demand for the 
seaway’s defeat, before the authorities at Washington. 

I have been and still am an opponent of the proposed treaty, and, 
ger ama ene oat a ae eee aT 
treaty. 

This project was conceived in the Middle West. It had the 
active support of the then President Herbert Hoover. The nego- 
ttations were conducted with Canada under Mr. Hoover's direction. 
The treaty has since been defeated in the United States Senate. 
The fact that the present administration favors this treaty does 
not in any way affect my attitude of opposition. I do not regard 
the project as a sound or economical project, and I have been 
against it from the beginning and have so stated both on the 
floor of the House and publicly on many occasions. 

I wonder how many people of the State of New York realize 
that the new draft of a proposed treaty carries a Federal ex- 
penditure of $540,000,000, of which New York State will have 
to pay nearly one-third, or approximately $180,000,000. In addi- 
tion, the State is to be assessed $90,000,000 for the power project, 
or a total of $270,000,000. And for what purpose 

First, to provide transportation a few months in the summer, 
through a foreign country, and eliminate thousands of jobs now 
held by workers in this area. 

From a commercial viewpoint, 79 percent of the Nation’s electrical- 
generating capacity is fuel burning. It is cheaper. ermore, 
from a commercial point of view, while only one-sixth of the coun- 
try’s water power has been harnessed, the remaining sites are ex- 
pensive to develop, distant from markets, unreliable in flow, or 
undesirable in some other respect from the strictly commercial 
viewpoint. So that if further electric power production is to be 
based on a commercial set-up, fuel-burning plants rather than 
water power would be used. And at present rates there is 50 to 75 
percent excess capacity In many areas. 

The ideal combination is to use water power as a supplementary 
source to carry peak loads for brief periods, while all of the load 
part of the time and the bulk of the load the rest of the time are 
carried by the economical fuel burners. 

That the farmers should approve the power features of the plan 
is understandable, Thousands of farmers now doing their chores 
by lantern light would be benefited by any power development that 
would bring cheap electric light and power into the rural areas. 
But we don't need a seaway in order to build some hydroelectric 
plants along the international section of the St. Lawrence. 

Power and serail te ei two proposals have no necessary connec- 
tion. They should be kept separate, so that each can be treated 
according to its merits. 

Competent engineers have demonstrated that the taxpayers wilt 
have to pay 11 cents for every 4 cents that the provision of the new 
seaway facilities may save the farmers on the transportation of their 
wheat to a European market if and when such a market can be 
secured. 

I have only mentioned a few of the reasons the canal should not 
be built with American money, and they are mostly from the stand- 
point of a resident of New York State. There are plenty of unan- 
swerable arguments from the broader national viewpoint, and 
Buffalo should see they are properly presented at every opportunity. 

I wonder if American labor has thought of this phase of the 
proposition? In case there should be any considerable movement 
of grain from Duluth, Chicago, and Detroit direct to Europe, with 
what would these vessels be loaded on their return trips? It seems 
to me there would be a great opportunity for a low freight rate to 
bring manufactured goods back to compete with American 
workmen. 

Surely if the administration is willing to allocate $540,000,000 of 
Federal funds for the St. Lawrence seaway, which is for the most 
part in a foreign country, it should be willing to provide something 
for betterment on the New York State Barge Canal, on which traffic 
has been steadily increasing. To put the matter in stronger words, 
this proposed treaty will result in eventual abandonment of the 
barge canal as a part of the national transportation system, in 
which it has been a factor of large importance for many years. 

One thing certain is that, because of its extraordinary heavy 
cost, the seaway, considered apart from the power potentialities of 
the project, cannot be made to pay its way, for if the rates for 
transport thereon are made high enough to provide the shadow 
of a chance of a return on such a vast capital expenditure, * 
will necessarily be so much greater than the rates charged by t 
railways as to forbid traffic. 

Let us consider what further effect it would have upon American 
and Canadian railroads and their employees. If the St. Lawrence 
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Waterway were capable of handling during the navigable season of 
the Great Lakes, which is approximately 7 months each year, any 
considerable amount of traffic, the amount handled would be taken 
from the railroads or from the ships now operating on the Great 
Lakes. The public, however, would still expect that during the 
remaining 5 months of the year, when the Great Lakes are not navi- 
gable, the American and Canadian railroads would hold ready for 
service equipment to carry on the commerce of both nations, and 
railroad employees would have been expected to hold themselves in 
readiness to man this additional train service. Consequently we 
would have had more part-time workers on our railroads and more 
idle equipment; in addition, we would have placed upon each nation 
not only a debt to meet the cost of construction but an everlasting 
maintenance cost. 

Reviving the spirit of the days that created our Constitution, the 
days that carried us through civil conflict, the spirit by which all 
our enduring work in the world has been wrought; taking thought, 
as Washington and Lincoln took thought, only for the highest good 
of all the people, we may, as a result of the deliberations held and 
the conclusions reached here today, give new meaning to the future 
of Buffalo and the Niagara frontier, and prevent the St. Lawrence 
undertaking as we have helped to defeat it in the past. 

Whereas on May 28, 1938, the Secretary of State of the United 
States submitted to the Honorable Sir Herbert Marler, Minister 
of Canada, a draft of a proposed treaty with Canada, which treaty 
deals with the construction of a deep waterway, not less than 27 
feet in depth, for navigation through the Great Lakes system and 
St. Lawrence River to the sea, the development of water power, the 
preservation of the beauty of Niagara Falls, and the appointment of 
a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin Commission with power to de- 
sign and construct the works in the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River and with vast powers in connection with 
planning the future works in and along the entire Great Lakes 
system and St. Lawrence River; and 

Whereas provisions in the treaty with reference to the develop- 
ment of the seaway have not been predicated on an economic 
study made by an official United States commission; and 

Whereas 90 percent of the St. Lawrence River lies wholly within 
Canada, and it is estimated that approximately 90 percent of the 
grain that would be exported through the St. Lawrence seaway 
would be Canadian grain, and that some 98 percent of the ocean- 
going ships which would transport the grain would be foreign 
bottoms; and 

Whereas utilization of the St. Lawrence seaway would divert 
water-borne traffic from the Niagara frontier and cities of New 
York State lying along the barge canal, as well as from the United 
States Atlantic coastal ports; and 

Whereas the project is from 80 percent to 90 percent Canadian, 
while over 65 percent of the new money expended would be from 
United States funds; and 

Whereas the State of New York, which would be one of the most 
seriously injured States, would pay for approximately 25 percent 
of the United States cost of construction; and 

Whereas the total cost of power development, with the construc- 
tion of transmission lines, rights-of-way, etc., would be so great 
that when the taxes the people will have to pay for the development 
are taken into consideration, it could not compete with other 
sources of power; and 

Whereas the Niagara frontier is unalterably opposed to the link- 
ing of the preservation of the beauty of Niagara Falls with the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway as they are in no way 
related; and 

Whereas the commission which would be established would, to 
a great extent, vitiate the authority of the United States Board 
of Army Engineers, which organization for over a century, in a 
creditable manner has constructed, operated, and maintained the 
navigable channels of the Great Lakes system; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway would be operative only 7 
months of the year at the most and railroads as a result and other 
modes of transportation necessarily would have to be kept at the 
point of maximum efficiency for the movement of commodities 
during the winter months; and 

Whereas the Niagara frontier would be faced with tremendous 
local expenditures for the handling of a relatively small volume 
of ocean-going freight carriers, and in addition would pay a high 
percentage of the cost of the St. Lawrence seaway improvement 
through Federal taxation; and 

Whereas, at a vast cost it would be necessary to deepen Buffalo 
Harbor, reconstruct loading and unloading equipment, and to 
reconstruct docks to include ocean-going boats; and 

Whereas this same reconstruction of harbors would be neces- 
sary throughout the entire Great Lakes system at an expense of 
$200,000,000 in addition to the seaway costs: Be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Niagara Frontier 
Planning Association unequivocally oppose the proposed St. Law- 
rence Seaway Treaty and approve this resolution; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That they submit this resolution to the public meet- 
ing called by the Niagara Frontier Planning Association to con- 
sider the proposed St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty, 

Offered by Chauncy J. Hamlin, 

Seconded by Dr. J. Albert Hobbie. 

Unanimously carried, 

Attested; 

HENRY J. TURNER, Secretary. 
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Federal Old-Age Pensions Should Be Extended to 
Include Many Groups Not Now Included—Ad- 
ministrative Difficulties Should Be Removed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT O. K. SO FAR, BUT SHOULD BE EXTENDED 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I have always been a 
strong supporter of the social-security program, but this 
does not mean that I accept the present Social Security Act 
as the last word on the subject. I believe that the time 
has come when we must amend the Social Security Act if 
we are to make that piece of legislation as effective as it 
should be. 

The act now provides two kinds of pensions for aged per- 
sons in the United States: first, a system of old-age assist- 
ance provided by the States to the needy aged within their 
borders with the help of Federal grants-in-aid; and second, 
a Federal system of old-age insurance available under cer- 
tain conditions to those who earn their living by working 
for wages in American industries. 

The State system of assistance for the aged on the basis 
of need may be necessary as a last resort, but it is not ade- 
guae to meet the old-age problem in the United States 
oday. 

It is provided only for those who are in extreme poverty. 

The monthly payments are not high enough to provide 
adequate support for an aged person; yet at the same time 
many of the States are finding it difficult to raise the money 
for their half of the expenditure—the other half coming 
from the Federal Government. 

I advocate the expansion and extension of the present 
Federal system of old-age insurance, which provides pensions 
for retired workers on the following conditions: First, that 
the worker has earned $2,000 or more in employment cov- 
ered by the law; second, that the worker be 65 years of age 
or over when he retires (the age 60 should be adopted if 
possible). 

MANY GROUPS ARE NOW EXCLUDED—SHOULD BE EXPANDED 


Excellent as this may be for a beginning, it does not go 
nearly far enough. Many classes of workers are excluded 
entirely from its benefits—farmers, farm workers, domestic 
servants, men and women who work for themselves, small 
merchants, and many other groups. Furthermore, regular 
pensions will not be paid until 1942, and then only in small 
amounts of $15, $20, or $30 to most workers. 

I want to see this part of the Federal Social Security Act 
amended so that this system of insurance will be expanded 
and greatly strengthened. I urge that we take actiou as 
soon as possible to extend the benefits of this act to the 
millions of American workers who are now excluded. 

I believe that we should eventually have universal cover- 
age for our insurance system. 

Again, I would not wait until 1942, but would begin regu- 
lar payments to the workers covered by the act as soon as 
practicable, certainly not later than January 1, 1940. 

Finally, I would amend the act so as to provide higher 
pensions to those retiring in the next 10 years. I suggest 
that as a minimum we should have a pension of $30 per 
month with amounts graded upward to those who have 
worked for long periods of time. 

ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES SHOULD BE CORRECTED 

I recognize that these proposals may involve some admin- 
istrative difficulty under the present law. I believe, how- 
ever, that these difficulties could be met by simplifying the 
insurance system in such a way as to make these extensions 
practicable, The Social Security Board has successfully met 
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the administrative problems involved in the present act. I 
am sure that they could devise ways and means of provid- 
ing for the improvements which I am suggesting. 

We must extend and liberalize our Federal old-age insur- 
ance if we are to provide for the American people an 
adequate system of old-age pensions. 


Philip Arnold Goodwin 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE E. HANCOCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP ARNOLD 
Goopwin, late a Representative from the State of New York 
Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, one of the 

greatest privileges we enjoy as Members of the House is the 

opportunity to meet and to know the many fine men and 
women who are sent to Congress from every section of the 

United States. We form warm and valued friendships in 

this body with men whose paths in life would not cross ours 

in any other place. All too frequently we are saddened by 
the untimely passing of colleagues who have won our respect 
and our friendship. 

It was a real loss to Congress and to us who served with 
him when PHILIP A. Goopwin died during the first session 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress. He was sent to Congress 
from the Twenty-seventh District of New York, not because 
he sought the honor but because the people of his district 
wished to be represented by a man of his high character. 
It was not a job he desired but an opportunity to serve. 

I do not believe he had ever before held political office, and 
the devious ways of politics were unknown to him. He 
came to Congress with a broad and successful experience in 
business and a high purpose to represent his constituency 
faithfully and conscientiously. 

The House is an accurate judge of the quality of its Mem- 
bers. PHILIP Goopwin was very quickly recognized as a 
man of sound judgment and impeccable integrity. Soft 
spoken and friendly, modest and unassuming, his opinion 
on public questions was sought by his associates and received 
respectful attention. 

We mourn his death, and our hearts go out in deepest 
sympathy to his bereaved wife and family. 


Unemployment Compensation Has Begun to Work. 
Experience Has Shown Weaknesses Which Must 
Be Corrected. Let Us Build It Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY MILLION DOLLARS ALREADY PAID OUT IN 
UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, today 25 States of the 
Union are paying unemployment-compensation benefits to 
unemployed workers. I am glad to say that the State of 
Texas is among those States which have been paying bene- 
fits since the first of the year. Up to June 1, Texas had 
paid in benefits a total of $2,803,973. For all the benefit- 
paying States the total benefits paid from the beginning of 
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the year to June 1 was about $140,000,000. Other States 
will begin paying benefits later this year or early next year, 
for all the States have now passed laws in conformity with 
the Social Security Act. 

The present system of unemployment compensation has 
now been in operation long enough for us to appraise its 
strength and its weakness. So far as immediate adminis- 
trative problems are concerned, I believe that the Social 
Security Board and State unemployment compensation 
agencies have been reasonably successful, taxes have been 
collected, wage records maintained, and benefits paid 
promptly in most cases. 


DELAYS IN PAYMENTS TOO COMPLEX FOR WORKERS 


There have been some unfortunate delays in the pay- 
ment of benefits to qualified workers, but I believe experi- 
ence will correct this. However, I do believe that far-reach- 
ing changes must be made in the unemployment compensa- 
tion system if this part of the program is to meet the needs 
of the unemployed. 

As the system now stands, it is too complex for many 
workers to understand. They do not know what their em- 
ployer has reported in wages for them and they cannot 
estimate what their benefits will be. 

In fact, many would not be able to understand how their 
benefits were calculated. For this reason I think that the 
system must be greatly simplified so that it will be under- 
standable to the average worker. 

Experience has shown that the benefits are on the whole 
too low to compensate for the loss of income of the unem- 
ployed worker. The average weekly benefits in most of the 
States are around $9 to $10, but with many workers getting 
only $5 to $6. Certainly these last amounts are too low to 
support a worker and his family for a week. 

I favor amending the act so as to provide minimum bene- 
fits of $10, with the benefits for higher-paid workers graded 
upward from this minimum. Furthermore, I think the pres- 
ent maximum of $15 a week in most States is too low and 
should be raised to $20 or $25 per week, in proportion, of 
course, to the amount paid in by the worker. 

PERIOD OF PAYMENT—THE ENGLISH PERIOD LONGER 


Compensation is now being paid for too short a period of 
time. I find that many workers are being dropped from the 
unemployment-compensation systems after 6 or 8 weeks of 
benefits because by that time their wage credits have been 
used up. In most States, even the maximum period of com- 
pensation is only 13, 14, or perhaps 16 weeks. 


I advocate amending the act so as to provide benefits for 
much longer periods. In England workers were formerly 
covered for 26 weeks, with the possibility of benefits being 
extended for 26 weeks more or a total of 1 year. In Eng- 
land at the present time they have a system of unemploy- 
ment assistance which takes care of the worker after his 
insurance benefits are exhausted and which will carry him 
and his family indefinitely; that is, until he can find a job. 
We must not render our system ineffective by cutting off the 
workers after such short periods of time. 

WEAKNESS OP PRESENT SYSTEM—-DOES NOT PROTECT INTERSTATE WORKERS 

Again, the present program does not provide adequately 
for interstate workers—those who move frequently from 
State to State in the course of their work. Even though the 
States are at present endeavoring to provide for these workers 
by the signing of interstate compacts, the problem is far from 
solved. Some means must be found to provide prompt pay- 
ment of benefits to workers engaged in interstate employ- 
ment. 

In unemployment insurance as in old-age pensions I have 
always favored a Federal system. Nevertheless, I believe 
that we should try out our present State system. If the 
necessary improvements cannot be secured in that system, 
then I shall advocate changing to a, Federal program. 
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The Seventy-fifth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, at the conclusion of my sec- 
ond year as Congressman from the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, I desire to avail myself of the opportunity 
of giving a brief summary of my accomplishments during 
this time. A businessman running a store will make an 
inventory at the end of the year to find out where he is and 
what he has accomplished in his business as a result of his 
work during the preceding 12 months. I likewise want to 
point out some of the things for which I have worked ac- 
tively and some of my accomplishments during the course 
of the last 2 years as Congressman. 


POST-OFFICE DEVELOPMENT 


I have obtained an appropriation of $70,000 to build a new 
Federal building at Vivian, La., and I am working very hard 
to obtain a similar appropriation for Rodessa, La. During 
my term of office the Haughton, La., the Libson post office, 
and the Gilliam post office have been raised from fourth- to 
third-class offices and the Rodessa post office has been given 
a second-class rating. I have also succeeded in obtaining 
at Shoreline, La., an office for the convenience of the local 
people who live in this vicinity. 

H. O. L. C. FORECLOSURE 


One of the first problems which confronted me as a Con- 
gressman was the promiscuous and yet very aggressive fore- 
closure policy of the H. O. L. C. in northwest Louisiana. 
Shortly after I was sworn in, this Corporation began foreclos- 
ures upon hundreds of home owners in Shreveport, Minden, 
Mansfield, and many other towns in the Fourth Congressional 
District of Louisiana. I immediately began a thorough and 
sweeping investigation of the foreclosure policy of the H. O. 
L. C., and introduced a resolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives demanding a formal congressional investigation. 
I studied hundreds of cases from the viewpoint of the home 
owner, and made speeches in the House, violently condemn- 
ing the action of the H. O. L. C. in taking homes from our 
citizens who were seeking to retain them where there was a 
possibility that the loan might be ultimately paid by the 
home owner. I can say that I have saved several hundred 
people from the loss of their homes, which they will enjoy in 
future years and use to rear their children. 

SHARE-OUR-WEALTH LEGISLATION 


Since I was elected on the Huey P. Long share-our-wealth 
platform, my first official act was the introduction of the 
famous Huey Long share-our-wealth resolution in the House 
of Representatives, it being H. R. 69. While I have not been 
able to obtain favorable action on this resolution, I feel that 
through my efforts and influence in the House of Repre- 
sentatives I have been able to bring about the passage of leg- 
islation which has for its purpose share-our-wealth prin- 
ciples. I have mentioned some of these matters already in a 
speech delivered by me in the House of date August 16, 1937, 
and which I have circulated throughout Louisiana. 

GOOD-ROAD LEGISLATION 


I introduced in the House of Representatives and obtained 
the passage of a bill authorizing the building of model high- 
way bridges across the following bodies of water in northwest 
Louisiana, namely, No. 1, Twelve Mile Bayou; No. 2, Cross 
Bayou; No. 3, Caddo Lake, 
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BARESDALE FIELD 


As Barksdale Field is the largest Army flying post in the 
United States, as Congressman I felt it my duty to display 
a keen interest in its growth and development. I have 
worked to the end of placing in this field the most modern 
flying equipment available to the Army and have worked 
actively for its further expansion. During my term of office 
approximately $100,000 in W. P. A. funds, employing our 
local citizens, have been used to build a new swimming pool, 
do work of leveling the landing field, and other construction 
jobs at the post. I sponsored and obtained funds necessary 
to build a chapel at this post so that the men in service and 
their wives and families may have a place to worship God 
in accordance with their conscience at this military reserve. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


The major project of flood control in Red River Valley is 
the Denison Dam project. When I came to Congress I im- 
mediately familiarized myself with this project and worked 
in cooperation with Sam RAYBURN, majority leader of the 
House of Representatives, to obtain the passage of a bill 
authorizing the expenditure of $54,000,000 to build the Deni- 
son Dam. Army engineers have estimated that the building 
of this dam will in time mean the removing of 7 feet of 
water from the high point of any flood coming down from 
the river at Shreveport and will level it off to the extent of 
3 or 4 feet at Alexandria and below. The building of this 
dam will do much to eliminate bank erosion and changes in 
the channel of the stream, and in time will make it possible 
for us to proceed with navigation on Red River. 

I also sponsored and put through the authorization for a 
survey of the east bank of Red River from Loggy Bayou to 
Coushatta Bayou with the idea of going forward with the 
building of the levee at this point in Red River. Working 
with Senator JOHN H. Overton, I introduced a bill to change 
the Bodcau Bayou project from a floodway to a dam and 
reservoir project, carrying with it the expenditure of 
$1,825,000. - This change is now authorized in the omnibus 
flood-control bill of 1938 and will remove the opposition in 
Bossier Parish to the project and permit the Government 
to spend this vast amount of money in Louisiana for the 
purpose of protecting thousands of acres of land in Bossier 
and Webster Parishes. 

The Bayou Pierre drainage project was essential to proper 
draining of the city of Shreveport, lower Caddo, DeSoto, and 
Natchitoches Parishes, and during my brief term of office I 
have been able to obtain the sum of approximately $90,000 in 
relief funds for this purpose. The work is now going for- 
ward to ultimate completion. 

House bill No. 10689 was introduced by me for the pur- 
pose of authorizing a Federal project for the leveeing of 
Twelve Mile Bayou, and this bill is now waiting for the 
report of the Army engineers before proceeding with it. 

TAX LEGISLATION 


An attempt was made while the House of Representatives 
was in session to place a tax of 50 cents a barrel on crude 
oil. The idea behind this proposed legislation was to raise 
the price of crude oil to the point of permitting the coal 
dealers of the United States to undersell fuel oil and 
thereby put many thousands of our people out of work. I 
actively resisted this tax and in cooperation with other 
Congressmen from oil sections of the Nation, we success- 
fully defeated this legislation; preserving to many of our 
people jobs in the oil fields which otherwise they would 
have lost. 

FARM LEGISLATION 

I believe that the C. C. C. camps are doing uniformly 
good work throughout northwest Louisiana and I therefore 
have lent my influence and effort toward the maintenance 
of these camps. As a result of this fact, I recently obtained 
a new forestry camp for Bossier Parish and have worked 
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unceasingly to keep the camps which 
already possessed. 

Joining with other members of the Louisiana delegation 
in the House of Representatives, I actively fought for the 
increase in the appropriation for the maintenance of voca- 
tional agricultural teaching in the schools through the 
several States of the United States. I appeared before the 
Agricultural Committee in 1937 urging an increase in the 
funds for this purpose and resulting legislation increased 
the amount being spent on this very valuable work from 
$8,000,000 to $14,200,000. Every parish in the fourth dis- 
trict is interested in this legislation as the funds are now 
used in our schools for the paying of teachers and the 
carrying on of the vocational agricultural teaching. 

During the summer of 1937 an abundant crop of water- 
melons. pushed the price down to the vanishing point. 
When I received complaints from the Fourth Congressional 
District of Louisiana, I immediately contacted the Surplus 
Commodity Corporation and cased it to send into the area 
a representative for the purpose of buying up watermelons 
and distributing them among the poor people of the 
country. In this way, the price of this commodity was to 
some extent stabilized. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


The pitiful condition of the patients at the Carville Lepro- 
sarium in southern Louisiana appealed to me very strongly. 
The ex-seryice men in Louisiana became deeply interested 
and, working with the other Congressmen, we have obtained 
$5,000,000 to be used for the building of a great institution to 
house these poor unfortunates, and I look forward to the 
time in the not far distant future when one of Louisiana’s 
greatest and most modern institutions will be the leprosarium 
at Carville, La. 

The two bills, one passed in the 1937 session and one in 
the 1938 session, have made it possible for widows and or- 
phans of deceased veterans having a 10-percent rated disa- 
bility to receive pension benefits and to be cared for by our 
Government. I favored this legislation and I worked ac- 
tively in its behalf. 

My many years of service among the ex-service men of 
Louisiana had taught me the deep reverence and interest 
which we all should have in Armistice Day. When I became 
a Congressman it was a matter of shame on my part that 
the Federal Government had failed to recognize this day 
appropriately, although the State of Louisiana had already 
made it a State holiday. Just recently the President has 
signed a bill which makes Armistice Day throughout the 
Nation just as much a national holiday as is the Fourth of 
July, the 22d of February, and other outstanding occasions. 


RODESSA STORM RELIEF 


When the tornado descended upon the people of Rodessa 
and killed and maimed so many of them, the call for Federal 
aid was immediate. The morning after the storm, with my 
support, a bill extending the life of the Disaster Loan Cor- 
poration passed through the House of Representatives and 
shortly became the law by the signature of the President. 
At my request, representatives from the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Disaster Loan Corporation, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, and other Federal agencies immediately were 
dispatched to the scene of the disaster to render aid and 
assistance to our people in this stricken condition. I am very 
proud of the prompt service rendered by these Federal agen- 
cies in this area. 

Federal judgeships: For many years Louisiana has had 
only two Federal judges although the increased work had 
made it impossible for two men to keep up with the vast 
amount of litigation. During my brief term as Congress- 
man, the Louisiana delegation has obtained the passage of 
laws doubling the number of judgeships in Louisiana and 
giving two Federal judges to each district. 


the fourth district ! 
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CONCLUSION 

It seems strange, and yet it is a fact, that since the 
creation of the Fourth Congressional District in Louisiana 
preceding Congressmen have never maintained public offices 
for the conduct of their business. One of my first acts 
was to obtain a congressional office in the Post Office Build- 
ing at Shreveport, where the public is invited to visit me 
and to present their problems to me. When Congress is 
not in session this office is kept open and our people from 
all over the Fourth Congressional District will know that 
this is their office and is maintained for them in prob- 
lems with the Federal Government. I expect to continue 
to maintain this office and by doing so to provide an easier 
contact with our people and to handle more efficiently and 
more quickly Federal business. 


Wages and Hours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, “We believe in the principle 
of high wages. We favor the principle of the shorter work- 
week and the shorter workday * * +” Republican 
platform of 1932. i 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to give the fundamental reasons 
which impelled me. to support the wage and hour bill. 
Without discussing the questions of capital investment, im- 
portation of goods, and other factors which will and do 
affect unemployment, I consider the following principles as 
fundamental: 

First. History has demonstrated that while the total goods 
consumed in America may be increased by mass production 
and cheaper prices by additional employment or by other 
causes, the fact remains that there is an ultimate maximum 
of goods that can be consumed by the American people. 

Second. The 13,000,000 persons who are today unemployed 
are entitled to permanent employment and should not be 
compelled to accept charity, whether that charity be work 
relief or direct relief, 

Third. These thirteen millions of unemployed can only 
find employment in the production, distribution, or in the 
employment incident to the production or distribution of the 
mass total of goods that can be consumed by the people of 
America, of which they are a part. 

Fourth, Experience of the past 12 years has demonstrated 
that under our present system of mass production, the 48- 
hour week resulted—in 1929—in an overproduction or surplus 
of goods which could not be consumed, which was later 
followed by a surplus of labor. This surplus of labor was 
represented, since 1929, in from seven to thirteen millions 
of unemployed. 

Fifth. If this were a bill establishing a 60-hour week in- 
stead of an ultimate 40-hour week, no one would dare to 
support it. The determining argument would be that going 
back to the 60-hour week would cause additional unemploy- 
ment, decrease the number on the employment list, and in- 
crease the number on the unemployment list. If going from 
the 48-hour week to the 60-hour week would cause addi- 
tional unemployment, decrease the number of employed and 
increase the number of unemployed, is it not logical to say 
that going from the 48-hour week to the 40-hour week would 
increase employment, increase the number on the employ- 
ment list, and decrease the number on the unemployment 
list? 
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Sixth. While I have not taken up the question of capital 
investments, importation of goods, and a number of other 
factors which will and do affect unemployment, I am satis- 
fied that the ultimate solution of the unemployment problem 
lies, at least in part, in a fairer distribution of the total 
hours of labor required to produce the mass total of goods 
that can be consumed by the American people; thus, if a 
certain community can furnish 240,000 hours of work per 
week and there are 6,000 persons to be employed in that 
community, I feel that it is infinitely better to give 6,000 
persons 40 hours of work per week in the production of the 
240,000 hours of labor and have no one on the unemployed 
and relief list, than to give 5,000 persons 48 hours of work 
per week and have the other 1,000 unemployed on the relief 
rolls to be supported by taxation, the burden of which falls 
upon industry and is passed by industry on to the consumer. 

Seventh. If we will adopt a policy giving the American 
market to American business and the American worker, 
eliminating cheap foreign competition with both capital 
and labor; if we will give business a chance and encourage 
capital to invest itself once more in business, reduce Gov- 
ernment extravagance, lighten the burden of taxation, and 
then bring about a fairer distribution of the labor necessary 
to produce the goods consumed in America so as to give 
everyone a job who wants a job and is entitled to one, I 
believe we will have done much toward bringing about a 
real solution of the present financial conditions. 

Eighth. People who are opposed to progressive legislation 
are prone to call those who support such legislation “radi- 
cals.” I have always believed that the so-called radicalism 
of one generation is often the conservatism of the next gen- 
eration; the idealism of one decade is often the realism of 
the next decade. That is progress. Policies which were 
considered too radical even for the liberal party of William 
Jennings Bryan’s day were put in force and effect by the 
conservative party of Taft’s day. 

In taking my position and giving my support to the wage 
and hour bill, I am standing on the Republican platform 
of 1932, which reads in part as follows: 

We believe in the principle of high wages. We favor the prin- 
ciple of the shorter workweek and the shorter workday with its 
application to Government as well as to private employment as 
rapidly and as constructively as conditions will warrant. 

Surely, the Republican Party is as progressive and as lib- 
eral today as it was in 1932. 

While the present bill is not perfect and is necessarily a 
compromise measure, while I do not approve of certain parts, 
it is far superior to the measure which was recommitted 
during the last session of Congress and is on the whole a 
fairly good measure. It will undoubtedly be amended and 
perfected in the future. 


David J. Lewis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, whatever the outcome of 
the Maryland elections may be, the Members of the House of 
Representatives will as a result have lost the inestimable 
benefit of the guidance and leadership of Davi J. LEWIS. 
Our sense of loss is only lessened by the earnest hope that we 

will find him at the beginning of the next session a Member 
of the other branch of the National Legislature at the other 
end of the Capitol. 

No one has earned an honored place in the life of our 
Republic more certainly than this man. In the field of 
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taxation and government finance, in the field of constitu- 
tional law, in the field of international relations, to mention 
only a few, he has provided a leadership based on sound 
scholarship, a broad sense of fundamental justice, and force- 
ful eloquence which has been of priceless value to the otksr 
Members of the House. 

The issues of the Maryland election will be very clear 
and plain. It will not be a simple case of New Deal against 
anti-New Deal. It will not be a test to see whether or not 
the people of a great American State have the fineness and 
the sound judgment to recognize in their candidate Lewis 
the basic qualities of character that go to make America 
different from every other nation in the world. If they want 
a Senator who believes in government according to the will 
of the people and has faith that such government is, in the 
end, the best government; if they want a Senator who not 
only believes in the principle of taxation according to ability 
to pay, but fights for the principle; if they want a Senator 
who puts men above property and the Nation as a whole 
8 3 interest they will nominate and elect David 

Lewis. 

As a first-term Congressman who has profited immeasur- 
ably by sitting at his feet and who could ask no more than 
to be privileged to call him guide, philosopher, and friend, 
it is my most earnest hope that the people of the State of 
Maryland will not fail to meet this test. 


Robert P. Hill 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
oF 


HON. JACK NICHOLS 


OF OKLAHOMA 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


} 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ROBERT P. HILL, | 


late a Representative from the State of Oklahoma 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I want to take this method 
of paying tribute to the memory of our late colleague, Hon. 
Rosert P. HILL, of the Fifth Oklahoma District. Judge HILL 


served only a portion of his first term from Oklahoma, but. 


had been a Member of the House years ago from Illinois, 
being one of the few Members thus honored by two States. 

I grew to love him and to admire his sturdy and upright 
character in the few months that we were associated to- 
gether. He was intensely patriotic, and viewed all the ques- 
tions that we have to face from the standpoint of the best 
interests of the Nation as a whole. Learned in the law, to 
which he had devoted the major portion of his adult life, he 
had a keen analytical mind and knew how things could be 
done. His warm heart made him sympathetic to the in- 
terests of those who are underprivileged, and in his short 
span of service as a Representative from Oklahoma he rend- 
ered many services for our people which will keep the memory 
of his deeds alive for years to come. 

Quiet and dignified, he was keen to discern the troubles 
of others, and quick to offer what measure of assistance that 
he could. Still he was able to conceal from even his close 
colleagues his own malady, so that his sudden taking away 
was a shock and a surprise that left us grief stricken, more so 
because we had no intimation of its coming. 

Judge Hitt was one of the innumerable citizens who came 
to Oklahoma in mature life from other States in the Union 
and adopted our State as his home. He gave Oklahoma the 
full measure of his devotion and served the people wisely and 
well. 

Knowing him was one of the rare privileges that came to 
me through my service in the Congress, and the memory of 
his uprightness will be an inspiration to me for the re- 
maining days that are spared to me, 
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Philip Arnold Goodwin 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. ALBERT E. CARTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP ARNOLD 
Goopwtn, late a Representative from the State of New York 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, one of the most human men 
who have graced this Chamber by their presence was PHILIP 
Arnotp Goopwin, who represented the Twenty-seventh New 
York District for three terms. Because of his understanding 
of the problems of the common man, and because of the 
practical type of background which he had acquired as a 
businessman and as a banker, he always brought to the de- 
liberations of the House a common-sense point of view which 
contributed to the orderly transaction of legislative business. 

Those who had the honor to know PHILIP A. GOODWIN as 
a friend were aware that his devotion to his duties as a Con- 
gressman were second only to his devotion to his family. 
His wife, his son, and his daughter were the constant bene- 
ficiaries of his kindly and thoughtful character. One could 
not be with him for any extended period without discovering 
the pride he felt in those who bear his name. In the highest 
sense of the term, he was a “family man.” 


Mr. Goopwin’s biography reveals how intimately he was | 


associated with the various public activities of his commu- 
nity. No worth-while program of civic betterment in his 
home county failed to receive his support. It is for this 
reason that his district has received by his death a severer 
blow perhaps than this House, which valued so highly the 
services which he rendered so generously and so well. 

i . E a r T ie 


The Tax Burden 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ARTICLE BY W. E. HAYES 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing extracts from an article by W. E. Hayes, entitled “Taxes 
and Recovery,” which was published in the Constructor 
for June of 1938. 


Fifty million wage earners normally employed in business, agri- 
culture, and industry receive 80 percent of the Nation's income 
and annually pay most of the local, State, and Federal taxes. 

of political phrases such as “taxes to share the wealth” 
and “taxes to soak the rich,” it is the toiler, the producer, the 
Wage earner—the 50,000,000 farm and industrial workers in this 
country—who carry the burden of tax and pay the bulk of the 
cost of government. The wage earner, and equally so the house- 
wife, today realizes full well that approximately 3314 percent of 
each dollar of wage goes for taxes, and this is the equivalent of 
one working day out of three, as the worker's contribution in pay- 
ment for the cost of government. This tax upon the farmer and 
the industrial worker naturally lowers their standard of living, as 
the higher taxes rise the less their dollar will purchase in produce 
or merchandise. 

In recent years many types of tax have been imposed upon the 
Wage earner, including hidden, income, personal, real estate, sales, 
and many others. Statistics however, have brought home to the 
wage earner the cost of some of the hidden taxes, a few examples 
of which are gasoline tax as high as 7 cents a gallon; a 31-cent 


| Bethlehem Steel 
| Public Service of New Jersey_.-._....---..-- — 
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tax on a dollar-and-a-half shirt; an annual $9.21 tax on the 
telephone; a $13.90 tax on the gas meter; a $13.90 tax on the elec- 
tric-light meter; the fact that $10 out of every $30 paid for rent 
goes for taxes; that a tax of from 6 cents to 10 cents a 

is imposed on ; that 57 different types of taxes are repre- 
sented in the price of a loaf of bread; that food manufacturers pay 
150 different types of taxes; that petroleum manufacturers pay 
200 different types of taxes, which are passed on to the wage 
earner; that 1 percent of his annual wage is deducted from his 
salary and paid directly by him for social security and that he 
absorbs in the price he pays for articles purchased the approxi- 
mate 4-percent social security tax paid directly by the employers, 
which tax is often of a cumulative nature; that, whether it be 
for food or rent or owning an automobile, or going to the movies 
or to a baseball game—in fact for practically anything for which 
he spends his dollar—a portion thereof is taken for taxes. 

The wage earner realizes full well that any reduction in taxes 
gives him a greater purchasing power per dollar. The 60,000,000 
wage earners are vitally interested in eliminating waste from 
Government cost, in types of taxes which create employment, in 
a system of pay-as-you-go for Government cost, in order to avoid 
heavier future taxes or possible repudiation of national obligations, 
and are, therefore, demanding a stable, common-sense tax policy. 
The wage earner—the tax producer—today pays more out of his 
wages for taxes than any other single cost of living—and these taxes 
in the main go to support the nonproducer—the tax consumer. 


| Reduction in taxes means more money for the individual just as 
much as does a wage increase. 7 


From the viewpoint of the ‘employee it becomes evident that his 
interests are materially affected by soaring taxes. Bethlehem Steel 
Co.’s payments to various Government agencies last year were suffi- 


| cient to provide a year's full-time employment to 11,898 workers 


at the average earning rate per employee during the year. The 


tax per employee is further down in the following list: 


American Telephone & Telegraph 


i—i —— 

Thus the tax cost to business is being realized by the wage 
earner who appreciates that the higher tax paid out of the dollar 
the less there is for wages. Tne recent release of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce report that during the last 10 years 
60 percent of the total net revenues of business have been im- 
pounded for taxes further emphasizes the competition of taxa- 
tion to profits and wages in the business dollar. It emphasizes 
why there is a lack of incentive on the part of the American 
people to risk their money in new enterprises creating greater 
employment. 

A tax system which creates employment and thus eliminates or 


| avoids tax expenditures for unemployment is basically sound and 


benefictal both to our people and to our Government. 

A tax system which creates greater present-day purchasing 
power for 50,000,000 farm and industrial wage earners by tax 
reduction is equally as beneficial as would be their corresponding 
share in an increased national income under present taxing 
systems, 


Theodore A. Peyser 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. ALBERT E. CARTER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 

On the life, character, and public service of Hon. THEODORE A. 

PEYSER, late a Representative from the State of New York 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, during his three terms as a 
Member of the House of Representatives THEODORE A. PEYSER 
demonstrated not only a capacity for efficient and consistent 


labors in behalf of his constituents in the city but also a grasp 
of national problems which resulted in his coauthorship of 
one of the most important pieces of legislation to be enacted 
by the Congress in this generation. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act is a recognition that unemploy- 
ment is no longer a local problem, but is one which perme- 
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ates our whole economy. Our late colleague was able, be- 
cause of his intensive study of the causes of unemploy- 
ment and its effect on the national welfare, to join with 
the junior Senator from his State in devising a national 
program which has been one of the most useful weapons 
in the endeavor to find jobs for those who are able and 
willing to work. 

The Unemployment Service is a monument to the mem- 
ory of Theodore Peyser. It is fitting that his monument 
is not an inanimate thing of stone and mortar, but a robust, 
live organization providing a practical and everyday serv- 
ice to hundreds of thousands of men and women who de- 
pend on it for securing the work which enables them to 
earn their bread and butter. Into every corner of the 
Nation the Unemployment Service’s activities extend, a life- 
line not only to the completely destitute, but a stanch 
friend of all workmen who through no fault of their own 
become the victims of unavoidable changes in the opera- 
tions of business. 

For generations to come working men and women will 
have cause to bless the name of the truly great gentleman 
from New York. 


Preserve American Liberties for Conservative and 
Progressive Alike—Government Control of Money 
and Credit as Constitution Provides—Cost of Pro- 
duction for Farmer—Old-Age Pensions and So- 
cial Security for All—Industrial Expansion— 
Slum Clearance and Conservation to Employ 
Unemployed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW J. TRANSUE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. TRANSUE. Mr. Speaker, all admit that economic 
conditions in this country are bad. Our democratic Govern- 
ment is the only instrument we have through which the peo- 
ple of this country can cooperate to bring our economy into 
balance. I was elected on a platform of supporting this 
administration. I have supported and worked with the 
Roosevelt administration in its attempt to bring about a 
balanced economy. 

The following program and statement of principles is sub- 
scribed to by the undersigned members of all political parties. 
We believe in these principles and will seek reelection largely 
on our pledge to the people to work for their enactment into 
law during the next Congress. Admittedly, they do not con- 
stitute a complete program of legislation for the United 
States. Such matters as labor legislation and the preven- 
tion of war do not appear in it, but we believe our records 
speak for themselves on these matters. 

The following points are stressed: 

PRESERVE AMERICAN LIBERTIES FOR ALL 

First. Preservation of American democracy and civil lib- 
erties as set out in the Bill of Rights. The preservation of 
these rights should extend to all persons everywhere in the 
Nation, conservative, liberal, or otherwise, and of whatever 
race, creed, or color. 

COINING MONEY; GOVERNMENT CREDIT; PRICE LEVELS 

Second. An effective Government control over and use of 
the money and credit system to restore to Congress its con- 
stitutional right to coin money and to make the credit of 
the Nation an instrument in the hands of the Government 
to be directly employed in breaking the existing credit mo- 
nopoly, stabilizing the price level, and bringing the total 
consuming power of the people into line with their power 
to produce. 
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AGRICULTURE—COST OF PRODUCTION 


Third. A simple agricultural bill to put a floor under the 
price of farm commodities, end gambling and speculation, 
and effectively assure the farmer cost of production, 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Fourth. The establishment of a system of Federal old-age 
pensions and broadening and improvement of the Social 
Security Act. 

EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION; MONOPOLY CONTROL 

Fifth. Legislation to bring about, through the cooperation 
of government, business, and labor, a coordinated expansion 
of industrial production and an effective control over both 
monopoly price increases and monopolistic curtailment of 
production of needed goods and services. 

PUBLIC-WORKS EMPLOYMENT; HOUSING; NATURAL RESOURCES 

Sixth. A long-range flexible program of public works, set 
up by congressional enactment, made self-liquidating to the 
largest possible extent, capable of expansion and contrac- 
tion in accordance with the needs of our people for employ- 
ment and of our business for assistance in stabilizing its 
market, and aimed primarily to meet such outstanding na- 
tional needs as slum elimination and low-cost housing and 
the need for conservation and development of natural 
resources. 

For the attainment of the foregoing objectives we will 
continue to urge a liberalization of the rules and procedure 
of the House of Representatives. 

Robert G. Allen, of Pennsylvania; Thomas R. Amlie, of 
Wisconsin; John T. Bernard, of Minnesota; Her- 
bert Bigelow, of Ohio; Charles G. Binderup, of 
Nebraska; Gerald J. Boileau, of Wisconsin; R. T. 
Buckler, of Minnesota; Usher L. Burdick, of North 
Dakota; John M. Coffee, of Washington; Matthew 
A. Dunn, of Pennsylvania; Charles R. Eckert, of 
Pennsylvania; Edward C. Eicher, of Iowa; Frank 
W. Fries, of Illinois; B. J. Gehrmann, of Wiscon- 
sin; James H. Gildea, of Pennsylvania; Frank R. 
Havenner, of California; Fred H. Hildebrandt, of 
South Dakota; Knute Hill, of Washington; John 
M. Houston, of Kansas; Ed V. Izac, of California; 
Dewey W. Johnson, of Minnesota; Kent Keller, 
of Illinois; Paul John Kvale, ef Minnesota; Wil- 
liam Lemke, of North Dakota; John Luecke, of 
Michigan; W. D. McFarlane, of Texas; John A. 
Martin, of Colorado; Sam Massingale, of Okla- 
homa; Maury Maverick, of Texas; Jerry O’Con- 
nell, of Montana; George G. Sadowski, of 
Michigan; George J. Schneider, of Wisconsin; 
Byron Scott, of California; Martin F. Smith, of 
Washington; Henry G. Teigan, of Minnesota; 
Andrew J. Transue, of Michigan; Jerry Voorhis, 
of California; Gardner Withrow, of Wisconsin. 


William P. Connery, Jr. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 
HON. ALBERT E. CARTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P. CON- 
por Jr., late a Representative from the State of Massachu- 
se 
Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, there have been few Mem- 

bers of this body in my time who have given so devoted 

service to the cause of labor as Congressman Connery. That 
service, I believe, was rendered primarily because of his great 
sympathy for those who constitute the rank and file of the 
laboring men and women of the United States. In addition 
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to that fact there was the added fact that he was aware 
that the welfare of labor is inseparable from the general 
welfare of the country. 

As a Member of Congress, and particularly as chairman of 
the House Labor Committee, BILL Connery grappled hero- 
ically to adapt our national labor laws to constantly shifting 
labor conditions. In attempting to advance such legislation 
as was to the advantage of labor, as well as to the advantage 
of the Nation, he performed yeoman service. That task re- 
quired hard, drudging work, and the capacity to absorb and 
digest an endless amount of pertinent information. 

One of the chief problems of this generation is the deter- 
mination of how to amend old laws found inadequate to deal 
with situations which have arisen from changes in new in- 
dustrial techniques; and of adopting new laws to cope with 
developments for which no precedent exists to guide legis- 
lative deliberations. So rapidly are these changes occurring 
that the man who guides successfully the course of labor 
legislation must be at once an open-minded and diligent 
student of past and current labor history, and a versatile 
and common-sense trail blazer. It was because he had these 
qualifications that Mr. Connery was able to provide that 
leadership which won the respect and admiration of his 
colleagues. 

Mr. Connery’s service to his Nation as a statesman of 
first rank was preceded by valorous and distinguished service 
in his country’s uniform. As an enlisted man he served with 
the Twenty-sixth Division in France, participating in all the 
battles which brought fame and glory to that outstanding 
division of the National Army. 

The history of Mr. Connery’s life shows, then, that his love 
for his country, and his sympathy for those of her people 
who needed a helping hand were not casual or shallow, but a 
deep motivating force which inspired him to practical and 
notable achievements in their behalf. His unflagging devo- 
tion to duty well deserves the esteem and affection in which 
he was held by the entire membership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Allotment to Aid in Securing Parity Prices for 
Farm Products, and Allotment for Rural Electri- 
fication Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON A. ROMJUE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I am glad to support the allotment of funds providing for 
an additional $212,000,000 to be used to maintain what is 
called a parity for farm products. This fund, equitably 
used, will go a long way toward accomplishing what should 
be, in regard to a parity in prices. If it does not accom- 
plish all that is desired it will go far toward accomplishing 
the right results. 

In addition, I desire to see that there is provided the 
$100,000,000 fund for additional rural electrification. There 
is no reason why the farmer should longer sit in the dark, 
especially when he is willing to pay a reasonable sum to have 
electric lights, and only by the procedure involved in rural 
electrification will he be able to secure what he is entitled to 
in this regard. I most heartily support and expect to vote 
for both of these provisions. 

I intend to vote for these measures, although I know 
there are interests opposed to these measures who have not 
only fought President Roosevelt most viciously over the 
question, but they have vigorously opposed every Congress- 
man who stands by the farmers and supports President 
Roosevelt in this rural electrification program. 
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An Investigation of the Narcotic Evil 


A discussion of House Joint Resolution 642, to provide for a 
survey of narcotic-drug conditions in the United States by the 
Public Health Service. Introduced by Mr. Corres of Washington, 
April 7, 1938. Referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and ordered printed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, this bill pro- 
poses an appropriation for making a survey of narcotic-drug 
conditions in the United States. 

A question naturally arises as to why such a survey is de- 
sirable. The answer cannot be given without first gaining 
an inkling of the narcotics situation. We are especially con- 
cerned with the economic aspects of the situation, 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF NARCOTICS 

It is estimated by the American Association on Drug Ad- 
dictions, of Seattle, that the annual cost to the taxpayers of 
this country of narcotics addiction, chiefiy opiate addiction, 
is of the order of $2,735,000,000, or about $80 per family. 
It is claimed that this is a needless burden imposed on the 
people, not by conditions inherent in the problem of drug 
addiction, and not by the operation of law, but by the mis- 
taken interpretations of law made by the Federal Narcotics 
Bureau. 

If this claim is justified, the Narcotics Bureau stands as 
the costliest bureau or governmental department in the world, 
and the Commissioner of Narcotics ranks as far and away 
the costliest man in the world. He and his predecessor, a 
prohibition officer, have been in control of the narcotics situ- 
ation for 17 years. 

PURPOSE OF PROPOSED INVESTIGATION 

The purpose of the investigation proposed in this bill is to 
evaluate these claims, with the expectation that if they are 
found valid, action will be taken speedily to reform the evils 
of the situation. 

TWO TYPES OF LAWS TREATING OF NARCOTICS 

There are two types of Federal laws supposedly governing 
the narcotics situation: (1) An import law providing that 
crude opium and coca leaves may be imported under certain 
conditions, but forbidding the import of any refined products 
or alkaloids of either drug; and (2) the Harrison Special Tax 
Act of 1914, commonly called the Harrison Narcotic Act, 
which imposes a head tax on all legitimate handlers of nar- 
cotic drugs, and (as revised in 1918) a special tax also on the 
narcotic drugs manufactured from the imported crude sub- 
stances. 

The first of these laws I shall not consider at the moment 
beyond pointing out the obvious extreme difficulties en- 
countered in the endeavor to prevent smuggling of products 
of such small bulk as the alkaloids, morphine, heroin, and 
cocaine, the dosage of which is measured in grains or frac- 
tions of a grain. In another connection it will be noted that 
the opium alkaloids in particular are admittedly smuggled into 
the country constantly to the extent of many tons annually. 
It will be noted also that the smuggling racket was a direct 
outgrowth of the operation of the other narcotics law, the 
Harrison Act. 


HARMFUL EFFECT OF HARRISON ACT 

In examining the Harrison Special Tax Act we are con- 
fronted with the anomaly that a law designed (as its name 
implies) to place a tax on certain drugs, and raise revenue 
thereby, resulting in reducing enormously the legitimate im- 
portation of the drugs in question, while developing a smug- 
gling industry not before in existence. That, however, is 
only the beginning. Through operation of the law, as inter- 
preted, there was developed also, as counterpart to the 
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smuggling racket, the racket of dope peddling; in a word, 

the whole gigantic structure of the illicit-drug racket, with 

direct annual turn-over of upward of a billion dollars. 
PITY THE POOR ADDICT 

Incidental effects were the persecution of perhaps a million 
victims of the diseased condition known as drug addiction, 
the great majority of whom had been law-abiding, self- 
respecting, self-supporting citizens, but who now became 
human derelicts and were thrust by thousands into jails and 
prisons simply because they could not legally secure the 
medicine upon which depended their integrity of mind and 
body. There were no narcotics prisoners in Federal prisons 
prior to the passage of the Harrison Act. Ten years later, 
more than one-third of all convicts in Federal prisons were 
narcotic cases. 

The total number of such Federal narcotic prisoners dur- 
ing the period since the Harrison Act began to operate as 
potent maker of criminals is of the order of '75,000, with 
aggregate prison sentence of upward of 100,000 years. No 
other statute ever operated to make criminals on any 
comparable scale. 

MISINTERPRETATION AT FAULT—-NO INHERENT DEFECTS IN BILL 

Let me repeat, however, that no such dire effects were 
inherent in the Harrison Act itself. The social and economic 
disaster involving an army of sick people came about through 
bureaucratic action which is claimed to have been based on 
misinterpretation of the law—misinterpretation which is 
alleged to have set at defiance the clear decisions of the 
Supreme Court—illustrating incidentally the often overlooked 
fact that the high tribunal is purely advisory in function, 
having no power whatever to enforce its decisions. 

COURTS HOLD HARRISON ACT TO BE A REVENUE BILL 

Let us get down to cases. The essence of the Harrison Act 
is the provision that no slightest modicum of any narcotic 
drug shall get to the ultimate consumer in any manner what- 
soever except at the hands of a registered physician—we may 
overlook dentists and veterinary surgeons for the present pur- 
pose. There is no reference to the uses of narcotics in the 
law, and no reference to drug addicts or drug addiction. 
The Supreme Court has ruled—Linder case, 1925; Nigro case, 
1928, and so forth—that the law is a pure revenue meas- 
ure, and that Federal law has no control over the practice of 
a profession—reiterated, with specific citation of Linder case, 
in the A. A. A. decision of 1936. 

INHUMANITY TO ADDICTS 

The Narcotics Bureau ignores these decisions and assumes 
authority to prevent physicians from even the attempt to 
cure narcotic addicts unless the patients are under forced 
confinement. The addicts number, by the very lowest esti- 
mate, at least 100,000. The institutions that will receive 
them as patients are almost nonexistent. It follows that the 
prohibitory mandate of the Narcotics Bureau effectively 
denies treatment to the vast majority of narcotic addicts. 

A GREAT INJUSTICE OF MODERN TIMES 

It is believed that this is the first instance in all history of 
the denial of medical treatment to a class of citizens of 
‘whatever status or capacity. The fact that the Supreme 

‘Court has declared that narcotic addicts are diseased and 
proper subjects for medical treatment makes the action of 
the Narcotics Bureau peculiarly paradoxical. The paradox 
is emphasized by the further fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment has erected a beautifully equipped hospital for treat- 
ment of narcotic addicts at Lexington, Ky. Most of the 
‘patients are first condemned to prison, then transferred to 
' the hospital. Voluntary cases may also be received. But 
the total capacity of the institution is only about 1,000. At 
least a hundred such institutions would be required to meet 
the needs of the existing addict population—5 or 10 times 
that if the newer estimates of that population are valid. 
ADDICTION, ONCE DEVELOPED, IS CHRONIC 
The erection of a hundred or a thousand such institutions, 
‘however, would by no means solve the narcotics problem. 

Addiction, once developed, is a very chronic condition. It 
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is admitted by the authorities, including the narcotics 
commissioner, that very few “cures” result from incarcera- 
tion for a 1-year period. It has been suggested that a 5- 
year segregation is the least than can be expected to restore 
the average addict. The idea of incarcerating even a hun- 
dred thousand, let alone a million, unfortunates for a term 
of 5 years is rather startling—especially considering that 
they are sick people, for the most part of average respecta- 
bility and moral status, not markedly handicapped by their 
infirmity. 

UNIVERSAL IMPRISONMENT OF ADDICTS IMPOSSIBLE, HEARTLESS, AND 

UNSOUND 

In any event, such effort would be mere temporizing. 
Even if the miracle of curing all existing addicts were ef- 
fected in 5 years, we should be no better off, because the 
dope peddler, deprived of his present market, would instantly 
set to work to develop a new market, and a perennial new 
crop of addicts would be in evidence. 

THE REMEDY IS SIMPLE 

But what is the alternative? Fortunately, the answer 
is simple. If the Harrison Act were allowed to operate as 
was designed, all victims of drug addiction disease—“nar- 
cotoxia” it is technically termed—would come under medical 
supervision; and, on prescription, would be supplied with 
whatever medicine they need at slight cost at the drug stores. 
Morphine which the peddler sells for a dollar a grain would 
be supplied, of pure quality, for 2 or 3 cents a grain. The 
peddler, unable to meet such q price, would go out of busi- 
ness—the illicit narcotic drug industry, the billion-dollar 
racket, would automatically cease to exist. 

That much may be stated with absolute certainty. Almost 
as certain is it that the army of narcotics derelicts would be 
reduced to the vanishing point. Courts would cease to be 
crowded with delinquents who owe their downfall to the 
necessity of meeting the dope peddlers’ exorbitant demands. 
Jails would be emptied; Federal prisons would lose a quar- 
ter or a third of their population. The billion dollar—or 
two and three-quarter billion dollar—tax on the public 
would be eliminated. 

Why should there be any argument against permitting the 
law to operate, since such beneficent results seem inevitable? 
Here we come to the crux of the matter. The opposition 
comes from a small coterie of persons in authority, who are 
in position to benefit by the status quo. These persons will 
be brought into the open by such a congressional investi- 
gation as this bill proposes. There will then be opportunity 
to subject to official scrutiny the records of these opponents 
of law reform. 

LET US FIND OUT THE CAUSE OF THIS SITUATION 

Specifically, there will be opportunity to question the Com- 
missioner of Narcotics—and to observe how he may endeavor 
to justify the activities that cost the American people not 
far from $3,000,000,000 a year, and give the Commissioner 
himself status as the costliest man in the world. 

It seemed necessary to make these general comments, if 
for no other reason, to explain why this bill (H. J. Res. 642) 
proposes to entrust the investigation and survey of the nar- 
cotics situation to the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, and not to the Bureau of Narcotics. 

THE HARRISON LAW AS INTERPRETED 

The Harrison Special Tax Act of 1914 required all handlers 
of narcotic drugs, opium and coca leaves and their products 
and preparations, to register with the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, and pay an annual tax of $1. Narcotic drugs 
could be transferred only on presentation of a signed order 
form issued by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue; but, 
physicians, dentists, and veterinary surgeons were exempt 
from this requirement, and druggists could issue narcotics 
on the prescriptions of these exempt professional persons; 
provided only that the prescriptions were issued for legiti- 
mate patients, “in the course of professional practice only.” 
The writers of prescriptions were to keep duplicates or copies 
in their offices; and the original prescriptions, after being 
filled, were to be kept for 2 years on file at the pharmacy. 
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No record need be kept by the practitioners of narcotic drugs 
directly administered to patients whom they professionally 
attended. 

That is all. There is no mention of the uses of narcotic 
drugs; no reference to addiction or any other malady or 
condition, and no suggestion as to meaning or interpreta- 
tion of the words “legitimate,” “patient,” or “professional 
practice.” Nor is there the slightest hint as to the qualifi- 
cations that render any person eligible to register as a phy- 
sician, dentist, veterinary surgeon, or pharmacist. Presum- 
ably the lawmakers fully understood that professional eli- 
gibility to handle drugs is a matter for State supervision 
and control, and one over which Federal law has no juris- 
diction. It is not even specifically stated that a physician 
may use his own prescription blanks; it is merely stated that 
he is not required to use the printed order forms issued by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, which all other han- 
dlers of the drugs must use. 

LATER CHANGES IN LAW AS INTERPRETED 


Subsequent amendments (1919 and 1926) modified the 
annual head tax (establishing a graded scale ranging from 
$24 to $3, and then shifting the minimum—for physicians— 
back to $1), and provided for a stamp tax of 1 cent an 
ounce; no drugs to be dispensed to the ultimate consumer 
except “in or from” a package bearing the revenue stamp. 
But the amendments did not otherwise concern the phar- 
macist or the physician, which is equivalent to saying that 
the Harrison Act, in its relation to the professional activ- 
ities of the persons who alone are authorized to dispense 
narcotic drugs to the consumer remains absolutely unmod- 
ified since its enactment in 1914. Any changes in opera- 
tion of the law have not been due to legislative action, but 
to judicial or bureaucratic interpretation. These changes 
have been so notable, however, that the net result has been, 
as to every essential, almost diametrically opposed to what 
the proponents of the act planned and hoped for. 

FACTS OF NARCOTICS PROBLEM ARE DISQUIETING 


For example, (1) direct revenues have decreased instead 
of increasing, and an indirect burden of cost has been mul- 
tiplied a hundredfold; (2) smuggling of narcotic drugs has 
increased from negligible pounds of smoking opium to scores 
of tons of morphine and heroin; (3) a negligible group 
of peddlers of cocaine in prohibition districts has become 
an army of peddlers of morphine and heroin; (4) a scattered 
company of drug addicts, a majority of whom were respect- 
able, self-supporting citizens, neither financially nor morally 
hampered by their infirmity, has become a multitude of dere- 
licts, victims of the dope peddler and the narcotic agent, 
and denied all medical attention; (5) whereas formerly a 

. considerable number of addicts were cured by sedulous 
medical treatment, such treatment could no longer be 
attempted, and every case of addiction became practically 
hopeless from inception (including large numbers of soldiers 
returned from the Great War); (6) the dope peddler, whose 

very existence was due to the law as interpreted, was and 
is naturally diligent to increase his market so that the 
addict population has probably doubled, if not tripled, since 
the Harrison law was enacted; (7) under stress of necessity, 
being denied legitimate access to the medicine they require, 
narcotic addicts as a class become lawbreakers (since every 
purchase constitutes a felony), and soon the jails and 
prisons were crowded with narcotic prisoners (in Federal 
prisons alone narcotic cases advanced from none in 1915 
to 2,569 in 1925); physicians were so hampered in their 
use of the most indispensable of medicines that most of 
them refuse to treat drug addicts even for maladies other 
than addiction disease, yet, even so, upward of 25,000 phy- 
Slcians have been reported for criminal violation of the 
Harrison Act, and about 5,000 have been convicted in Fed- 
eral courts, and either heavily fined or imprisoned, the irony 
of the situation being enhanced by the fact that, with rare 
exceptions, these convicted physicians had assiduously 
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attempted to conform to the law and to every regulation 
of the narcotics authorities. 
Such have been some of the unpredicted consequences of 
operation of the Harrison Act, as interpreted. 
AIMS OF MY PROPOSED INVESTIGATION 


Perhaps a few words should be added about the specific 
aims of the proposed investigation, as stated in the resolu- 
tion now before the House—line 10, page 2, to line 10, page 
3. Information is desired as to— 

(a) The extent of unlawful activities with respect to nar- 
cotics and the number of persons connected with such 
activities. 

NARCOTICS WIDESPREAD TINCTURING OF OFFICIAL LIFE 

Comment: The extent to which unlawful activities in the 
distribution of narcotics have invaded official life is cogently 
suggested by several recent happenings: 

HANSON AFFAIR IN NEVADA 

First. The arrest, prosecution, and conviction of the chief 
Federal narcotics agent for the State of Nevada—Chris 
Hanson—and a confederate who was formerly a revenue 
officer, for direct dope peddling and connivance with a gang 
of Chinese racketeers in June 1937. Hanson was sentenced to 
10 years in the Federal penitentiary at McNeill Island and a 
fine of $9,000. It is to be noted that Hanson was chief Fed- 
eral narcotic agent at Los Angeles, Calif., at the time of the 
arrest and prosecution there of physicians, through which 
the closure of the beneficent narcotics clinic of the county 
medical association and board of health was effected—and 
the 75 rehabilitated patients thrust back into the hands of 
the dope peddlers. Incidentally, it should be noted that the 
United States attorney who cooperated with the narcotic 
agents in the prosecutions in question was ousted from his 
position for his action in this affair, along with the two 
assistants directly involved, one of whom was held for con- 
tempt of court because of his reprehensible actions. The 
character of the associates of the Federal narcotics agent is 
further evidenced by the arrest and imprisonment of another 
officer—investigator for the State medical board of exam- 
iners—who had active share in the frame-up of clinic 
physicians. 

It is perhaps not without significance to note that no Fed- 
eral bureau or agency had any share in the initial investiga- 
tions through which Chief Federal Agent Hanson and the 
former customs officer were entrapped at Reno. On the 
other hand, the Commissioner of Narcotics took an active 
hand in the questionable proceedings at Los Angeles which 
led to the arraignment of the assistant United States attor- 
ney for contempt of court. And he is on record as regarding 
that case as the most important in the history of the Nar- 
cotics Bureau, with its record of many thousand cases. His 
dubious partisanship amounted to effective championship of 
the dope peddlers—and seems inexplicable on any other 


basis, 
ACTION AT ZURICH 

Second. The demonstrated participation of Federal nar- 
cotics agents in the illicit drug racket is suggestively supple- 
mented by the reported arrest at Zurich May 30, 1938, of a 
former Peruvian diplomat said to be the head of a colossal 
international dope ring. The incident is perhaps only a 
grandstand play—in view of the fact that the authorities of 
the League of Nations are conceded to have known the names 
of the important narcotics smugglers for years past, and have 
argued among themselves as to the advisability of warning 
various governments against them. But whatever the motive 
for the present arrest, the fact that the suspect is a former 
diplomat gives authenticity to the recently published state- 
ment of a French criminologist that enormous quantities of 
contraband narcotics are shipped inte America as part of the 
baggage, exempt from inspection, of officials in the Diplomatic 
Service. 

Third. Whatever the manner of smuggling, the aggregate 
amount of narcotics—in particular morphine and heroin— 
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involved in the illicit traffic is enormous. At a congres- 
sional hearing on the Porter bill, which resulted in the act 
authorizing the building of two narcotics hospitals—one now 
in operation at Lexington, Ky.—Colonel Nutt, then in charge 
of the Narcotics Division of the Prohibition Bureau, esti- 
mated the addict population at a minimum of 100,000 and 
the daily average ration of morphine at 8 grains. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that all but a negligible quantity—1 or 2 
percent at most—of the legitimate supply of narcotics was 
handled legitimately by phisicians, admitting, therefore, that 
practically the entire supply of the addicts was smuggled into 
the country, and sold, at $1 a grain, by dope peddlers, 
COLONEL NUTT’S TESTIMONY 

He made no estimate of the number of such illicit traffick- 
ers. But a simple calculation shows that by his estimate the 
morphine, or its equivalent, consumed by 100,000 addicts on 
the daily 8-grain basis would amount to 292,000,000 grains 
a year, or more than 20 tons. Recall, please, that this was a 
minimum estimate. It is perhaps not very important to find 
out how many peddlers are required to dispose of such 
quantities of the illicit product. But it is of salient impor- 
tance to recall that there was no smuggling and no peddling 
of opiates before the passing of the Harrison Act, and that 
there would be none now if addicts were permitted, under 
medical supervision, to secure the drug they imperiously 
need, at a legitimate price at a pharmacy. 

ENORMOUS PROFIT IN DRUG PEDDLING 


Smuggling and peddling of drugs are carried on for profit. 
There would be no market for morphine at a dollar a grain 
if it could be secured, of pure quality, legally, for 1 or 2 
cents a grain as it could be before the prohibitive law was 
enacted; and as it still could be if the narcotics authorities 
did not substitute a bureau created “regulation” for Federal 
law. 

One salient purpose of the proposed investigation will be 
to ascertain why certain narcotics authorities perennially 
champion the “regulation” which supports the dope peddler 
and keeps the narcotic racket in being. 

So much for the first-suggested subject for investigation. 
The second (b) is complementary, concerning the number 
of addicts in the United States, with further question as to 
the availability of various types of treatment. 

CAN ADDICTS SECURE ADEQUATE MEDICAL TREATMENT? 

Here the thing of real importance is suggested in the con- 
cluding clause. It would be of interest to know the number 
of addicts—estimates range from 100,000 to more than a 
million—but the really vital question is, whether addicts, 
be they few or many, are given opportunity to secure med- 
ical treatment—such opportunities as are open to the vic- 
tims of every other type of malady or perverted condition, 
regardless of whether we term it disease or habit or 
perversion. 5 

That statement is perhaps not quite accurate. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we know that victims of narcotics addiction (un- 
like alcohol addicts or nicotine addicts) are not permitted to 
receive treatment like other sufferers. The question at issue 
is, Why are they not permitted this elemental right? 

SUFFERER SHOULD BE MERCIFULLY HANDLED 

The obvious answer is that if this were permitted, the 
dope peddler would be put out of business, and the entire 
illicit drug racket would vanish. But that answer only leads 
to the question: Why should persons in authority wish to 
keep the dope peddler in business and the illicit drug racket 
in possession of its billion-dollar income? 

It will be obvious, I think, that this is the really signifi- 
cant question at issue. I submit that an official answer to 
that question would be not merely of interest, but of truly 
vital importance to every American citizen. If we, the rep- 
resentatives of the people, are to continue to let our nar- 
cotics authorities conduct themselves in a manner tanta- 
mount to upholding and in effect supporting the billion- 
dollar drug racket, we should at least be able to explain to 
our constituents why we do so. 
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Industrial Alcohol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. BOYLAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1938 


ADDRESS OF DR. H. E. HOWE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. BOYLAN cf New York. Mr. Speaker, on August 20, 
1935, in connection with the then pending bill, S. 3336, to 
repeal titles I and II of the National Prohibition Act, and so 
forth, I addressed the House on the subject of the national 
importance of industrial alcohol and quoted from a publi- 
cation of the Treasury Department showing some of the 
hundreds of ways in which the average individual comes in 
close touch daily with products made with industrial alcohol. 
It affords me no little pleasure at this time to set forth below 
an address entitled “Industrial Alcohol” delivered before the 
1938 National Conference of State Liquor Administrators at 
St. Paul, Minn., June 15, 1938, by Dr. H. E. Howe, a chemist 
of international renown, who is editor of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, the official organ of the American 
Chemical Society, and chairman of the committee on indus- 
trial alcohol of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers: 


The ancient story of the blind man who went to see the ele- 
phant has a host of applications and among them the views of 
alcohol taken by different people. Mention alcohol, and to the 
tax authorities it brings visions of a handy source of large reve- 
nues. To the liquor administrator it means a problem involving 
control to secure the maximum returns for the State while pre- 
venting abuse. To the bootlegger, a traffic rich in returns which 
to him justifies the great risks involved. To the humanitarian, a 
most disturbing factor in his effort to help society make the most 
of life. To the distiller, a lucrative business not without its 
service features. To the doctor of medicine, a valuable remedy 
when properly used. 

All this has to do with alcohol as a component of a potable 
liquor—a beverage—but to many of us this is not so important as 
alcohol from the viewpoint of the scientist and the manufacturer. 
The latter is by no means restricted to those producing pharma- 
ceuticals and fine and heavy chemicals. It includes practically all 
of industry. To the scientist alcohol is a valued reagent, whether 
used in biological experiments or as a preservative of material, or 
in chemistry as a definite compound with manifold uses in re- 
search. To the manufacturer it is an indispensable raw material, 
rendering the most varied service from shoe blacking to the finest 
pharmaceuticals. The motorist alcohol as his antifreeze, a 
component of his brake fluid, and sometimes even of his fuel. 

This is industrial alcohol, whether absolute or anhydrous, 95 
percent, the strength most commonly used, specially denatured in 
accordance with Government formula, or completely denatured by 
the same authority, There is not time to rehearse the interesting 
history of industrial alcohol, but I may mention that the difference 
in attitude toward it in Great Britain and Germany, especially in 
encouraging its production tax free, had much to do with the 
failure to make Great Britain the home of the synthetic organic 
chemical industry where it was born with the discovery of mauve, 
a dyestuff, by Sir William Henry Perkin, and in developing in 
Germany the pre-war world monopoly in this very important field. 

Under the law the liquor administrator really has no choice 
where alcohol is concerned. He must exercise strict control in the 
case of the beverage. He has ever before him the question of 
revenue, and this factor contributes to whatever troubles he may 
have with the bootlegger. However, he is specifically charged with 
fostering, aiding, encouraging, and in every way furthering the 
use of industrial alcohol. It will be recalled that the Federal law 
imposes the duty “to place the nonbeverage alcohol industry 
and other industries using such alcohol as a chemical raw ma- 
terial or for other lawful purpose upon the highest possible plane 
of scientific and commercial efficiency consistent with the inter- 
ests of the Government, and which shall insure an ample supply 
of such alcohol and promote its use in scientific research and the 
development of fuels, dyes, and other lawful products.“ 

This requires two compartments in the thinking of the Liquor 
Administrator. He is concerned with two entirely different objec- 
tives and problems and the requirements of the one must never 
be confused with those of the other. Beverage and industrial alco- 
hol are related, but in viewing them from the standpoint of the 
chemical industry and the administrator’s appreciation thereof, 
this nce gre need be no closer than that of the two Washing- 
tons—George Booker. 
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Perhaps you are thinking of diversion of industrial alcohol into 
illegitimate channels. While I have never been charged with the 
duty of enforcing laws pertaining to alcohol in any form, it was 
my privilege to serve for many years as secretary of a group com- 
posed of representatives of science and Industry advisory to the 
Tre when enforcement was a very real problem in the pro- 
hibition era. Consequently I have been e: te some of the 
intricacies of liquor problems and the relation which the diversion 
of industrial alcohol once had thereto. Fortunately, conditions 
have changed to a point where the problem of diversion has disap- 
peared, comparatively . This is because of the repeal of 
prohibition, the improvement in formulas for denaturation, making 
it constantly more uneconomical to “clean” industrial alcohol, to 
better enforcement, and to improved cooperation on the part of and 
with industry. Indeed, I may quote H. J. Wollner, Consulting 
Chemist to the Secretary of the — that today there is too 
little diversion to warrant discussion. There will always be a 
few unfortunates who will drink literally anything, regardless of 
denaturants and regardless of enforcement. Even alcohol from 
disgusting morbid specimens in the anatomical museum has been 
made to serve beverage purposes. 

An example of what has been accomplished toward cooperating 
with the chemical manufacturer is found in specially denatured 
alcohol formula No. 29. Under this formula the chemical manu- 
facturer can denature his alcohol with a portion of the product 
to be made in the chemical reaction of which alcohol is a part. 
The formula requires that there be added to every hundred gallons 
of alcohol 1 gallon of acetaldehyde or five parts of the compound 
produced in the chemical reaction, ided this is approved by the 
‘Treasury. that have been brought about 
in the relations 


between the Treasury 
have been of great value in obtaining the better enforcement in 
which you are interested. 

We are dealing here with industry as vast as it is t. In 
1936, 35,700,000 wine gallons of completely denatured alcohol were 
used in automobile antifreeze. The figures vary largely with the 
type of winter which we enjoy, The latest complete statistics on 
the use of specially denatured alcohol are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1936. It will be some weeks before those for the year 
ending June 30, 1937, become available. While the actual amounts 
may differ somewhat, it is likely that the same order of magnitude 
Will be observed between the principal uses quoted in these figures. 

(Here Dr. Howe sets forth statistics, published by the Treasury 
Department, December 6, 1937, on the uses of specially denatured 
alcohol for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1936. Copies of the 
Official release containing these figures may be obtained from the 
Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue.) 

The Treasury Department, office of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, whose figures the above are, has also issued inter- 
esting statistics on the uses of specially denatured alcohol classi- 
fied as to the number of ttees using the material for cer- 


thorities mentioned. 

I now wish to call your attention to just a few of the uses to 
which industrial alcohol is put that may not have come so force- 
fully to your attention. Whatever our interest in research and 
industrial production flowing therefrom, we become more aware of 
how vital these th are to us, when we consider them from the 
personal viewpoint. le like to know in just what way science 
is serving them in making life more productive, more secure, and 
more enjoyable. 

Let us begin with tetraethyl lead. This is a synthetic compound 

uced after considerable search for a compound which could 

e added to motor fuel and so control its burning and detonation 
as to avoid what is known as knock in an automobile engine. 
This knock becomes the more pronounced and objectionable as 
the compression of the motor is increased. Tetraethyl lead does 
not exist in nature. Its manufacture presented many difficulties, 
all of which have been overcome in a way to constitute a high 
tribute to the skill of American chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering. It is now used in certainly more than 80 percent of 
the motor fuel sold in this country today. You are doubtless 
most familiar with it as a component of Esso and recognize it 
also as the “ethyl” portion in other trade names. I clearly recall 
mi some years with a friend in Wisconsin at a time 
when such ethyl gasoline was temporarily off the market. We 
were having hard going with an old Franklin. Then came the day 
when the sign that greeted our eyes caused a shout of joy. 
The filling-station sign said “Ethyl is back,” and we had a prac- 
tical demonstration of increased efficiency in an old bus, thanks 
to this synthetic chemical compound, into the manufacture. of 
which ethyl alcohol enters. This tetraethyl lead is made by treat- 
ing a lead-sodium alloy with ethyl chloride, and in the manufac- 
ture of ethyl chloride, ethyl alcohol is a necessary ingredient. 
After the tetraethyl Iead has been made, the fluid is prepared 
with the help of ethylene bromide, and, as the name indicates, 
from ethyl alcohol in this case, is a necessary 
of alcohol and ethylene di- 


dibromide, the bromide having been separated from the sea by 
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@ romantic sort of process. The reagents come in contact with the 
sea water for less than a minute. Nevertheless 60 of the 65 parts 
per million of bromide in sea water are separated on a t scale. 
There has recently come to us from at least two great manu- 


fening fabric, and no doubt other purposes as yet untried. 

Ethyl alcohol therefore is an ethylating agent and also is one in 
a step of esterification, by which process various ethers are manu- 
factured, Sulfuric ether is one of these, of which you have heard 
much, and, since it is still our principal anesthetic, may I hope 
that your acquaintance is only that of hearsay and not actual 
experience. 

This is not the place to recite the very considerable list of new 
solvents which have been produced by the synthetic organic 
chemical industry in the last few years. There is no question 
about the important niche they have come to occupy in the 
industrial scheme of things. Because the applications of many 
synthetic resins, natural fats and waxes, and combinations are 
made in solutions, a better solvent from the standpoint of cost, 
exactly the right degree of evaporation, and solvent power, is 
constantly being sought. Alcohol is so important in all this that 
some of its producers are their own best customers for this ethyl 
alcohol. The outstanding example of this is the Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation, which has the unique 
of operating the largest and most successful plant for the synthe- 
sis of ethyl alcohol to be found in the world. The United States 
Industrial Alcohol Co. is another important unit that has developed 
a group of chemicals with ethyl alcohol one of the raw materials. 

Perhaps you will be interested in some of the various materials 
fn the coating and ting of which these solutions of 
cellulose nitrate or other compounds enter. Artificial leathers of 
the Fabrikoid type, the newer bookbinding materials, the latest in 
window shades, the tablecloths that require no laundering are 
outstanding examples, and these I show you are products of the 
Du Pont Co. 

Another use of alcohol, of which you may not have thought, is 
in the manufacture of xanthates, That may not sound very excit- 
ing, but if you will remember that the xanthates are a most 
important group of chemicals used in the ore flotation process, 
the term may take on quite a different meaning. The flotation 
process whereby values are separated often from low-grade mate- 
rial doubtless ranks along with the cyanide process as the most 
important chemical contributions to the mining industry. 

Alcohol is also necessary in refining processes which require 
crystallization and may easily be found used in different ways to 
produce and use the same substance. Dyestuffs give us an example. 
Alcohol may be employed in their production, in their further re- 
finement, and to dissolve them for application to fabrics. Alcohol 
is frequently employed also as a dehydrating agent, as in the 
manufacture of nitrocellulose, where the moisture present is taken 
up by the alcohol, which may then be removed from the material 
to be dehydrated, usually by a centrifugal process that can be 
carried out to comparative dryness of the product. 

Ethylene, which can be derived from alcohol, also plays a part 
in coloring fruit that is ripe from the point of view of acid and 
sugar content but lacking the expected color in the rind. 

This sort of thing could be extended almost indefinitely. If 
you have not seen a publication entitled The Uses of Alcohol,” 
issued by the United States Treasury Department, Bureau of In- 
dustrial Alcohol, June 30, 1932, when James M. Doran was Com- 
missioner of that Bureau, you surely should a copy, 
which can be had for 10 cents sent to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. D. ©. This little booklet of 50 pages 
sets forth in factual form an outline indicating something of the 
diverse uses of industrial alcohol. There are 44 headings, which 
are quoted here as a brief indication of the scope of the subject: 

Alcohol as & solvent, alcohol m manufacture of anesthetics, 
alcohol in manufacture of tinctures, alcohol in hospitals, typical 
hospital uses, alcohol in typical cures, health safeguards, pro- 

medicines, alcohol in manufacture of food cts, fla- 
voring extracts, food preservative, pectin in jellies, alcohol in cloth- 
ing manufacture, nitrocellulose, fabricated leather, perfumes, syn- 
thetic resin, explosives, aniline dye industry, tobacco manufac- 
ture, photographie films, antifreeze mixtures, refrigeration, dry ice, 
soft drinks, ink alcohol in manufacture of ethyl gaso- 
line, insecticides, motor fuel, alcohol in manufacture of cos- 
metics, decorative art, solidified fuel, alcohol in national defense, 
alcohol in shoe manufacture, imitation furs and feathers, alcohol 
in mirror manufacture, alcohol and watches, the hat industry, 
alcohol m varnishes, alcohol and the electrical industry, the floor- 
covering industry, alcohol in daily life of individuals, alcohol tn 
home furnishings, and industry uses 100,000,000 gallons a year. 

Practically all of this has to do with y denatured in- 
dustrial alcohol. A considerable quantity of pure ethyl alcohol 
finds its way into medicine, the manufacture of medicinals and 
pharmaceuticals, flavoring and in certain perfumes 
where the product to be manufactured will not permit dena~ 
turation. 
` The purpose of my appearance here is to endeavor to bring 
to you a fuller tion of the importance to science and 
industry of a te chemical compound which we know as 
ethyl or grain alcohol. We are not without appreciation of the 
problems involved in your work, and felt that cordial relations 
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might be promoted if you could take the time to become a little 
more familiar with the problem as viewed by the vast industries 
dependent on alcohol as a raw material. You could contribute 
in no small way to the advancement of this country's chemical 
industry, concerned only with the nonbeverage uses of alcohol, 
by recommending to your State legislatures the incorporation in 
liquor control and tax laws provisions which would adequately 
safeguard all nonbeverage uses of alcohol from the restrictions 
and burdens applicable to alcoholic beverages, while at the same 
time assuring protection of State revenues. Whether this should 
be accomplished by proper exemptions, such as have been adopted 
in many States, or by way of a nominal fee-licensing system, must 
be left to the sound judgment of the local officials concerned. 

Those who use alcoholic beverages do so quite voluntarily. 
They do have a choice, I can assure you that the many dif- 
culties and annoyances attendant upon the use of alcohol by 
industry have led to a great deal of work of the highest kind, 
looking for a substitute for alcohol. Industry uses the material 
because it has no choice. That fact alone seems to me to 
entitle the subject to your special consideration. 


Trade Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, on June 7 the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HaRLAN] addressed the House on the 
subject of trade treaties, reviewing the operation of the 
treaty program during the last 4 years. I propose at this 
time to briefiy analyze and answer each of his arguments. 

First. It is stated that the trade-treaty program offers an 
opportunity for the readjustment of our alleged “excessively 
high tariffs on a more scientific basis” and is the means of 
restoring our decreased foreign markets. 

I deny that the trade-treaty program has been confined 
to reducing excessively high tariff rates. Of course, there 
are some who regard almost any tariff as excessive, but cer- 
tainly a rate of duty which merely equalizes the foreign cost- 
of-production advantage is not in that category. Yet the 
administration has reduced duties without reference to for- 
eign competitive advantages. It has refused to be bound by 
the cost-of-production formula set up under the flexible 
tariff provisions of the 1930 Tariff Act. 

I likewise deny that the present method of adjusting tariff 
duties is any more scientific than the method set up under 
the flexible tariff. There is no science at all to the present 
method. Rates may be reduced merely to suit somebody’s 
fancy. No rule or formula is set up under the law to guide 
or control the treaty negotiators. They exercise complete leg- 
islative discretion, contrary to the Constitution. 

If the treaty program is to be regarded as “the means of 
restoring our decreased foreign markets,” it certainly has 
not been successful in this undertaking. The treaty negotia- 
tors, as evidenced from their published statements, do not 
seem to be so much interested in regaining our foreign mar- 
kets as they do in tearing down our own tariffs in order to 
set an example which they hope the rest of the world will 
follow. They are not interested in “selfish trade advantages,” 
as one of them put it. As another one of them said, the gen- 
eral purpose of the program is the “amelioration of the world 
situation.” Secretary Hull himself regards world peace as 
the principal object which he hopes to attain. When the 
treaty program was first under consideration in Congress, the 
avowed purpose was to expand our foreign trade. But this 
purpose now seems to have been lost sight of. 

Second. It is contended that the trade-treaty legislation 
laid down a legislative policy with respect to the tariff, “but 
delegated to the executive branch of the Government author- 
ity to fix individual rates in accordance with this policy.” 

I challenge anyone to show wherein the trade-treaty law 
lays down any legislative policy to which the Executive is 
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bound to adhere. The preamble to the act contains a lot of 
unintelligible and meaningless language, it is true, but no 
tariff policy is expressed. 

In the Hampton case, in which the Supreme Court upheld 
the flexible tariff provisions of the 1922 Tariff Act, Chief 
Justice Taft laid down the rule governing delegations of 
legislative power to the Executive. He said: 

If Congress shall lay down by legislative act an intelligible 
principle to which the person or body authorized to fix such rates 
is directed to conform, such legislative action is not a forbidden 
delegation of legislative power. 

In the tradc-treaty legislation no principle—intelligible or 
otherwise—is laid down, and there is nothing to which the 
President is required to conform in adjusting rates. Cer- 
tain conditions precedent are stated, which must occur be- 
fore the President is authorized to act, but these conditions 
are in no sense a legislative rule or formula for actual rate 
making. When these conditions occur, the President is au- 
thorized to adjust tariff rates—not in conformity with any 
rule or formula, but simply to carry out the trade treaties 
into which he is authorized to enter without the concur- 
rence of the Senate. In other words, the act first authorizes 
him to enter into trade treaties, and then authorizes him to 
make the necessary tariff adjustments to put the trade 
treaties into effect. This is properly described as delega- 
tion running riot,” a phrase coined by Associate Justice 
Cardozo in the N. R. A. decision. 

In giving unfettered legislative authority to the President— 
contrary to the Constitution—the trade-treaty legislation au- 
thorizes the President to act only when he finds certain con- 
ditions to exist. It is stated to be the purpose of Congress 
to expand the foreign trade of the United States. How? 
To quote the act— 

* * * by regulating the admission of foreign goods into the 
United States in accordance with the characteristics and needs of 
various branches of American production so that foreign markets 
will be made available to those branches of American production 
which require and are capable of developing such outlets by 
affording corresponding market opportunities for foreign products 
in the United States . 

This language, if it means anything at all, would seem to 
limit the President to reducing duties on foreign products 
which are needed by “various branches of American produc- 
tion.” Technically, this would limit his authority to raw 
materials and semimanufactures. Of course he has not by 
any means confined reductions to this class of imports. 

The act continues— 


The President, whenever he finds as a fact that 
existing duties or other import restrictions of the United States or 
any foreign country are unduly burdening and restricting the for- 
eign trade of the United States and that the purpose above declared 
will be; promoted by the means hereinafter specified, is author- 


And so forth. This language requires the President to find 
as a fact before reducing any American tariff duties that such 
duties are “unduly” burdening and restricting our foreign 
trade. Not simply “burdening” our foreign trade but “un- 
duly burdening” it. This again is a condition precedent to 
his authority to act, but it has not been adhered to in the 
treaty program. In all his proclamations of past treaties the 
President has recited therein that he has “found as a fact” 
that the duties being reduced “unduly burdened and re- 
stricted” our foreign trade. This may be the President’s 
opinion, but he would have extreme difficulty proving undue 
hindrance in each instance. 

Third. It is said that the trade-treaty legislation has “jus- 
tified the highest expectations” of those who favored it. I 
need only reply that apparently they did not expect very 
much. 

Fourth. Reference has been made to the fact that our 
exports dropped from $5,000,000,000 in 1929 to $1,500,000,000 
in 1932. This is true, but it is not true that the drop was due 
to our alleged “embargo” tariffs. There was a world-wide 
depression during this period, and the decline in foreign trade 
throughout the entire world was due to the decline in pur- 
chasing power among the people of all nations. Our foreign 
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trade did not begin to decline until after the depression be- 
gan. It was a consequence and not a cause of the depression. 

If the proponents of the trade-treaty program are going 
to blame the decline in our export trade from 1929 to 1932 
on the Tariff Act of 1930, which was not passed until a year 
after the depression began, then why are they not generous 
enough to credit the Tariff Act of 1930 for the restoration of 
our foreign trade from 1932 to 1934? To be fair, they should 
show that our exports rose from $1,611,000,000 in 1932 to 
$2,133,000,000 in 1934, an increase of $522,000,000. It may 
be assumed that our exports would have continued to in- 
crease even if the trade-treaty program had not been in 
operation. Yet in the next 2 years, that is, 1935 and 1936, 
under the supposed beneficent influence of the treaty pro- 
gram, our exports only increased by $323,000,000, to a total 
of $2,456,000,000. It may be that all of this increase would 
have resulted without the trade-treaty program. But even 
if it is all credited to the trade treaties, which not even the 
most ardent advocate of the treaty program would claim, 
the rate of increase is still much less than in the 2 years 
prior to the treaty program. 

Sixth. Referring to the manner in which trade treaties 
are negotiated, it is said that there can be no claim that a 
full hearing is not granted to interested parties. Of course 
the hearings which are conducted are held before any nego- 
tiations are entered into, and are conducted by a body which 
is separate and distinct from the body which does the actual 
negotiating. No hearing is ever held on a completed treaty. 
In fact, no publicity whatever is given to the terms of a 
treaty until after it has been proclaimed by the President 
and thus been made effective so far as this country is con- 
cerned. In most foreign countries the legislative bodies re- 
serve the right to approve or reject the treaties. Congress 
has no such power. The President has the last word, and 
there is no opportunity for hearing or appeal after he bas 
signed the treaty. 8 

Seventh. It is interesting to note that the proponents of the 
treaty program admit that not all the increase in our foreign 
trade has been due to the trade treaties. It would be more cor- 
rect to say that probably very little of the increase in our ex- 
ports has been due to the trade treaties. The influence on our 
imports is more pronounced, however, since the treaty conces- 
sions made by us are extended gratis to the whole world, save 
Germany and Austria. In many instances our trade with 
nontreaty countries has increased more than our trade with 
countries with whom treaties have been negotiated. For this 
reason the fact that our total trade with treaty countries has 
increased slightly more than our trade with nontreaty coun- 
tries may be a mere circumstance. 

Eighth. Proponents of the treaty program have tried vainly 
to show that agricultural producers had benefited under the 
treaty program. Of course, the farmers know differently. 
They have seen their foreign markets decline under the treaty 
program, while the domestic market has been flooded with 
foreign imports of competitive products. 

A special point is made of the fact that “our exports of 
agricultural products in 1937 were almost $90,000,000, or 
12 percent greater than in 1936.” As a matter of fact, they 
were $86,000,000 greater. But, as is usually the case with 
proponents of the trade-treaty program, any reference to 
the increase in agricultural imports is carefully omitted. 
The fact is that agricultural imports increased by $338,- 
000,000 in 1937 over 1936, or approximately four times as 
much as the increase in exports. 

Of course, if we are only going to look at one side of 
the foreign-trade picture, it may be possible to derive some 
satisfaction from the trade-treaty program. But when we 
see what the small increase in exports is costing us in the 
way of increased imports, we soon realize that the trade- 
treaty program is a losing proposition the way it is now 
being administered. We are giving up our rich domestic 
market for lean and illusory foreign markets. 

It is alleged that practically all branches of industry 
have received substantial benefits under the trade treaties 
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so far concluded. It is the policy of the State Department 
to spread a thin coating of benefits to every industry pos- 
sible in the hope of minimizing criticism of the program. 
But for every benefit, there is a corresponding disadvantage 
in some other direction. It is significant that the gentle- 
man from Ohio qualified his statement as to alleged bene- 
fits to industry under the trade treaties by limiting it to 
those “so far concluded.” He doubtless had in mind the 
forthcoming treaty with Great Britain which, when con- 
cluded, will very likely be tantamount to a general reduc- 
tion of the duties on manufactured products all along the 
line. The list of articles under consideration is virtually a 
recital of the whole Tariff Act. 

Industry thus far has been adversely affected by the trade 
treaties only in specific instances. But the British treaty will 
be a body blow to our whole industrial structure. Not only 
will our manufacturers have to put up with increased com- 
petition from British producers, but by reason of the gen- 
eralization of our reductions this increased competition will 
also come from Japan, Czechoslovakia, and other low-wage 
countries throughout the world. Industry views the proposed 
British treaty with justifiable alarm. 

Tenth, It is undeniably true that agriculture cannot be 
prosperous without the prosperity of industry, and vice versa. 
But it is not true that the concessions obtained under trade 
treaties for agriculture prove beneficial also to industry, and 
vice versa. The reason is simply this: Agricultural conces- 
sions are usually obtained by sacrificing certain industrial 
groups. Conversely, industrial concessions are usually ob- 
tained by sacrificing certain farm groups. No net benefit to 
either can possibly result. The benefits which are extended 
with one hand are taken away with the other. And while one 
group may obtain an increased foreign market by this process, 
it loses a portion of its rich domestic market thereby. ‘The 
increased purchasing power which the foreign producer ob- 
tains by being given the opportunity to sell his product in 
our home market is gained at the expense of the domestic 
producer, who in turn has less purchasing power with which 
to buy the products of other domestic producers. When we 
spend our money for home products we give employment 
to our own people, and our money is reinvested in American 
enterprise. When we buy foreign goods we have only the 
goods, but a foreign workman gets the job of producing them, 
and our money is reinvested in foreign enterprise. 

It is often said that we must give foreign countries the 
purchasing power with which to buy our goods. But there 
is no assurance when we do this that they will spend the 
money for American products. They will buy in the cheap- 
est market, wherever that may be, 

Eleventh. The gentleman from Ohio, in his remarks the 
other day, endeavored to point out specific benefits under 
the trade-treaty program to each section of the country, and 
quoted editorial opinion from each section favoring the 
treaty program. In each instance he purported to show the 
increase in exports of the products of each section, and 
cleverly attributed the increase to the treaty program. Of 
course, he himself stated elsewhere in his remarks that “not 
all of this improvement was due to trade agreements,” but 
he did not repeat the statement where he referred to each 
geographical division. Nor did he mention the increase in 
imports of the foreign products which compete with the 
products of the various sections referred to. 

The gentleman quoted an editorial from one of the great 
newspapers of my native Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
in favor of the treaty program. I would like to quote an edi- 
torial from an equally great Massachusetts paper—and a 
Democratic one, at that—in opposition to the program. The 
following editorial appeared in the Boston Post for March 
13, 1938: 

[From the Boston Post, March 13, 1938] 
CIRCUSES, BUT NO BREAD 
This country is so big that it would be impossible for Mr. Cordell 


Hull, Secretary of State, to make any sort of a trade compact with 
a foreign nation without harming some industry. 
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About the only thing that we cannot seem to do here is carry our 
own goods to world markets. Cheap labor and other factors render 
our recurrent attempts at a merchant marine useless. 

Almost every major raw material for our factories can be raised 
here. Every product and mechanical device can be manufactured 
here. Our variety of climates makes us independent of all other 
nations for food. 

If the United States were hermetically sealed against the world, 
only a few products, such as bananas and rubber, would be lost to 
us. And there is no question that we would soon find a way around 
that situation. 

Mr. Hull, in his effort to pull our foreign trade out of the dumps, 
has been trying to create new markets for our surplus natural and 
manufactured products. In doing so he is harming one industry 
to help another, according to the degree of importance that they 
take on paper or in his mind. 

He is robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

That is the essence of our trade-compact system. It is obvious 
to those who benefit as well as those who are harmed. Mr. Hull is 
an able and conscientious man. He stands head and shoulders 
above the rest of the New Deal Cabinet in public devotion and 
ability. He is fulfilling a decidedly questionable program with the 
fervor of a good public servant and cannot be blamed if his senti- 
ments breathe the spirit of the old South, of free-tradism, and the 
sort of idealism which leaves our pockets empty. 

Here. in New England we were brought up on a different sort of 
pap. We have had more business experience than the rest of the 
country. We are older in farming and manufacturing than any 
other section. 

We were first in commerce, first in distribution, and first in 
modern manufacturing methods. 

This long experience has made us sure of one fact. It is that a 
sure and certain market for any product of this country is possible 
only in this country. 

That is why we think that the recent Czechoslovak pact, 
which will injure our shoe business because of a promised market 
in that country for automobiles, is poor business. 

The money that is taken out of the hands of shoe workers here 
will not build automobile business appreciably in Czechoslovakia, 
because the people in that country, politically and economically, 
cannot afford to buy automobiles or run them. 

Why, gasoline there is 60 cents a gallon! But a man in Lynn, 
Brockton, or Haverhill can and will buy and run automobiles, if 
he has a job. Why sell him down the river for a market in 
Czechoslovakia, which at its best will be mediocre? 

It is true that the pact holds down imports of women’s cheap 
shoes and distributes the burden more equally on all branches of 
the industry, but let us not forget that shortly the Anglo- 
American trade is coming which will deal the production 
of men’s shoes a body blow, by letting in $7 shoes which could 
not be made here for double that sum. 

If we divide up an important industry like shoe manufactur- 
ing among our foreign friends, sooner or later we are going to 
lose the domestic market. Losing this, we have nothing left. 
The section of our industry which depends for its life on foreign 
e has never survived in this country. This is distressing, 

ut true. 

We have a deeper problem than this, too, of which our Govern- 
ment must be well aware. 

This is the simple problem of bread. 

So stark has been the reality of hard times that the transfer 
from self-support to public relief of our factory hands is now 
immediate. 


We take a man off a shoe company’s pay roll and he goes on 
the munici; or W. P. A. pay roll. Where is the wisdom there? 
Or the t? Do we think that we can avoid this by gunning 
for a market in a country where not one man in a thousand makes 
enough money to run an automobile, let alone buy one? 


Down in W. they are running a diverting and exciting 
show by all this. But we shall — enjoy watching the show on 
empty stomachs, 


Twelfth. The gentleman from Ohio quoted a number of 
organizations as being in favor of the administration’s treaty 
program. It is not without significance that he did not in- 
clude a single farm organization in the list. There was a 
reason for this, Farm groups, particularly the National 
Grange, have been most critical of the treaty program as it 
has been administered. 

The gentleman quoted the United States Chamber of 
Commerce as favoring the treaty program. But in the very 
quotation which the gentleman used to sustain his point we 
find this very significant qualification. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce has stated that it favors the negotia- 
tion of trade treaties “to the extent that they are concluded 
without causing destructive competition for American agri- 
culture and industry.” That is far different from an uncon- 
ditional approval of the present program. The chief criti- 
cism of the trade treaties which this administration has 
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negotiated has been that they have caused and will continue 
to cause destructive competition from abroad. 

The gentleman quoted certain peace organizations as being 
in favor of the trade-treaty program. They have been led 
to believe that the treaty program is an instrument of peace, 
although there is no tangible proof that this is so. World 
conditions have grown steadily worse since the trade-treaty 
program has been in effect. 

Of course, we all want peace. There is no disagreement 
about that. But when we set out to purchase the peace of 
the world through trade treaties, we ought to make sure that 
we are getting something for the terrific price we are called 
upon to pay. The fact is that we are getting nothing. 

In this connection, let me quote briefly from a recent 
speech by the master of the National Grange, Mr. L. J. 
Taber. In an address on February 18, 1938, he said: 

We believe in world trade and in world peace. We believe in the 
expansion of foreign markets, but are unalterably opposed to the 
importation of any commodity from any place in the world if the 
net result of that importation is to increase either the idle acres 


or the idle men of America. 
* * > . . . 
Who has the first right to our great American market? Who 
must pay the Nation’s growing tax load? Who is it that must 
defend the flag? It is the people of America. Let us be just to 
them, and after that generous to the rest of the world. 


I subscribe wholeheartedly to the position of the National 
Grange as thus expressed by its head. 


Gen. Julian S. Carr 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. UMSTEAD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM B 


. UMSTEAD, AT DURHAM, N. O., 
OCTOBER 11, 1936 


Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech de- 
livered by me to the Julian S. Carr Bible Class, Trinity 
Church, Durham, N. C., on Sunday, October 11, 1936. 


We are met to pay tribute to Gen. Julian S. Carr, for whom this 
class is named, and to dedicate this auditorium to his memory. 
No selfish purpose prompts this action 13 years after the death of 
General Carr. On the contrary, it is a sincere effort on our part 
to pay a simple and loving tribute to the memory of one of the 
builders of Durham and North Carolina. 

Time does not permit a detailed review of the many activities and 
accomplishments of General Carr. To many residents of Durham 
and the surrounding territory his achievements are well known; 
it is fitting, however, that some reference should here be made at 
least to some of his activities. 

Julian S. Carr was born at Chapel Hill, N. C., on October 12, 1845. 
He was the son of John Wesley Carr and Elizabeth Bullock Carr. 
His ancestors came to this country from Ireland and settled in Vir- 
ginia in the early part of the eighteenth century. He attended 
the schools of Chapel Hill, entered the University of North 8 
and upon the outbreak of the Civil War left the university and 
became a private in Company K of the Third North Carolina 
Cavalry, Army of Northern Virginia. In 1911, 49 years after he 
entered the university, he was given an A. B. degree, as of 1866. 
On February 19, 1873, General Carr married Miss Nanny Graham 
Parrish, a daughter of Col. D. C. Parrish, who lived in what was 
then the northeastern part of Orange County and now 
Township, Durham County. He was the father of six 
only one of whom, Austin H. Carr, now resides in the city of 
Dur. 


. 


BUSINESS 


In industry, business, and finance Julian S. Carr won for himself 

a high position in the Commonwealth of North Carolina. At the 
age of 25 he began a business career which was eminently success- 
ful and profitable, and which contributed much toward the building 
of Durham and our State. After the Civil War he entered the 
mercantile business with- his father at Chapel Hill, spent 1 year 
in Arkansas, and returned to North Carolina in 1870. Shortly after 
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his return he acquired an interest in what was then known as the 
W. T. Blackwell Co. and later known as the Bull Durham Tobacco 
Co. Subsequently, he purchased the interest of W. T. Blackwell 
and for years thereafter served as president of the Bull Durham 
Tobacco Co. He later sold his interest to the American Tobacco Co. 

In 1884 he organized and established the Durham Cotton Manu- 
facturing Co., which was the first textile industry in Durham and 
one of the first in the State. In this field, as in many others, 
General Carr was a pioneer. Around this mill grew the village of 
East Durham, now a part of the city of Durham. In 1898 General 
Carr and his associates organized the Durham Hosiery Mill, which 
was at one time one of the largest concerns of its kind in the world. 

In 1885 he was one of the organizers of the Durham Electric 
Lighting Co., the first electric lighting company in Durham and 
one of the first in North Carolina. 

In 1885 General Carr and other citizens of Durham organized 
the Durham-Roxboro Railway Co., which was later extended to 
Lynchburg and ultimately purchased by the Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. He was interested in other railway projects and served 
as president of the Durham & Charlotte Railway. 

In 1887 the young city of Durham was without adequate banking 
facilities. General Carr and his associates organized the First 
National Bank, which was the third banking institution created 
in the city of Durham, and he served as its president for many 
years. 

In 1893, to meet a pressing need in the community, General 
Carr erected the city’s first modern hotel, located on Corcoran 
Street near the railroad, and called Hotel Carolina, To many other 
important business interests General Carr devoted much time and 
attention. I shall not endeavor to mention more of them here. 

In addition to his own business enterprises General Carr loaned 
to John Merrick a sum of money with which John Merrick began 
his business career, which resulted in the establishment in the 
city of Durham of some of the outstanding Negro business institu- 
tions in the entire United States. 

In 1885 General Carr purchased the Tobacco Plant, Durham's 
first newspaper, which had been founded by Hon. Caleb B. Green in 
1872 


Around tobacco, textiles, and hosiery the city of Durham and the 
industrial areas of Piedmont, N. C., have been largely built. 


AGRICULTURE 


In addition to his business interests, General Carr was deeply 
interested in agriculture. His farms at Occoneechee near Hillsboro, 
Wawayandah, and at Bragtown were known throughout the State. 
He was interested in agricultural schools in North Carolina and 
until his death realized, I think, as did but few industrialists of his 
time, the important part which agriculture occupies in the economic 
life of the Nation. 

SOLDIER 

I have stated that General Carr enlisted as a private in the Army 
of Northern Virginia. He was very proud of his service in the Con- 
federate Army, and took an active part in everything which 
pertained to the welfare of the Confederate veterans. He was 
greatly loved by them and was repeatedly honored by his comrades. 
He was a director of the Confederate Home for Women at Fayette- 
ville and a director of the Confederate Soldiers’ Home at Raleigh. 
For a number of years he was the commanding officer of the North 
Carolina division of the United Confederate Veterans, and when he 
died he was the commanding officer of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. He wore his Confederate uniform with great dignity 
and charm, and his handsome Confederate figure was well known 
throughout the Commonwealth of North Carolina and the entire 
Southland. 

During the Spanish-American War, with that fine spirit of 
patriotism for which he was well known, General Carr furnished 
and equipped at his expense two companies for service. During 
the World War he acted as a volunteer aide to the Federal Food 
Administrator and also gave his services to the Federal Shipping 
Board. As he was active in business in times of peace, so he was 
patriotic, courageous, and a leader of men in times of war. 


POLITICS 


General Carr’s position of leadership and his high sense of duty 
to his State and community inevitably led him to take a prominent 
and active part in the political life of North Carolina. He was one 
of the moving spirits in the formation of Durham County in 1881 
and was a member of the first board of education and learning 
established in Durham. In 1900 he was a candidate for the high 
office of United States Senator, and the same year received 14 votes 
for the Vice Presidency. His position in the political life of North 
Carolina was so prominent that he was several times selected as a 
delegate at large from this State to Democratic national con- 
ventions. 

EDUCATION 


In the field of education General Carr’s service to his county, 
State, and Nation was conspicuous and outstanding. He was a 
benefactor of the public-school system in the city of Durham when 
its future was uncertain. He contributed liberally to many educa- 
tional institutions in North Carolina. He was a loyal alumnus of 
the State university and a member of its board of trustees. He 
loved the institution with a deep devotion. In addition to other 
contributions to the university he gave the money with which the 
dormitory, known as the Carr Building, was erected on the campus 
at Chapel Hill, 
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General Carr served as trustee of the Methodist College at 
Greensboro, known for many years as the Greensboro Female 
College and later as the Greensboro College for Women. At one 
time this splendid institution was about to close its doors. General 
Carr and a small group of men in the State put up a sufficient 
3 of Pgs ng oana the college to remain open, and since 

at time continued to serve not only Methodism 
entire State of North Carolina, A 2 N 

Perhaps his greatest contribution to education was in connection 
with Trinity College. In 1882 he became a trustee of the college, 
then located at old Trinity in Randolph County. In 1884, when 
Trinity College faced complete collapse, it was saved by General 
Carr, Col. J. W. Alspaugh, and James A. Gray, who agreed to con- 
tribute $5,000 per year for 3 years to keep the college . It is 
stated that General Carr was largely responsible for the selection 
of John Franklin Crowell as president of Trinity College in 1887, 
and in that year he gave to the college $10,000 in securities, which 
was really the institution’s initial endowment. The illustrious 
record and outstanding contribution of President Crowell to Trinity 
College and to the educational life of North Carolina again illus- 
trated the fine judgment of Gen. Julian Carr. When the proposal 
was first made by President Crowell to move Trinity College to 
some “city” in North Carolina, General Carr did not favor it; but 
goen such a ee. had been ae upon, he, more than any 
other person, perhaps, was responsible for bringing the college 
Durham. In addition to his enthusiastic efforts and infuanes a 
a trustee of the institution, he gave Blackwell Park, consisting of 
about 50 acres, beautifully situated, and on which the present 
Women’s College of Duke University is located. Mr. Washington 
Duke gave $85,000 in cash, and Trinity College was brought to 
Durham in 1892. It would be impossible for anyone to estimate 
the contribution which Trinity College from the time of its estab- 
lishment here has made to our community, State, and Nation. 

In 1886 General Carr was instrumental in esta the first 
public library in Durham and served as its president. It was the 
first one in the State open to the public without the payment of 
dues or fees. His deep interest in this institution continued until 
his death, and before he died he requested that his friends should 
not purchase floral tributes at his death but that they should 
use the money usually so spent in purchasing books for the public 
library, He was always vitally interested in the welfare of the 
Negro race in this community. He contributed liberally to the 
establishment of a school for colored people at Durham, 
now the North Carolina College for Negroes, and was a trustee of 
the institution. Many years ago General Carr aided a young 
Chinaman named Charlie Soong in obtaining an education at 
Trinity College. For many years Charlie Soong and his family 
have been prominent in the affairs of China, and today members 
of his family are high in the circles of those who control the 
destinies of that great Nation. No one could estimate the value 
of General Carr’s investment in the life of Charlie Soong, or its 
far-reaching influence upon the affairs of the civilized world. 


_ CHURCHMAN 


As a churchman, General Carr was widely known, especially to 
the Methodists of North Carolina. He was for many years, and 
at the time of his death, a member of Trinity Methodist Church 
and served for many years as chairman of its board of stewards. 
He was one of its financial poe and liberally contributed to all 
its worth-while endeavors. 1886 General Carr aided the Metho- 
dists in the village of East Durham in establishing a church there, 
and it was named Carr Methodist Church in his honor. He was 
an active lay member of the North Carolina Methodist Conference, 
frequently attended its annual meetings, and exercised great influ- 
ence in the councils of the conference. He served as a trustee 
of the Methodist Orphanage, and as president of the North Caro- 
lina Children’s Home Society. He was a constant source of help 
to all religious, social, and relief organizations throughout the 
State, seeking by their programs to improve the economic and 
spiritual life of the people of our Commonwealth. 

Phillips Brooks once said that “No man has come to true great- 
ness who has not felt in some degree that his life belongs to his 
race, and that what God gives him, he gives him for mankind.” 
General Carr apparently well understood this profound doctrine 
and followed it throughout his career. It was his way of life. 
At one time he was a very wealthy man; yet he did not love money 
or covet riches. He seemed to desire to make money only for the 
good he could do with it by building the community and the State 
and by ministering to others. Unselfish, kind, and generous, 
always sympathetic to human suffering and misfortune, and 
responsive to all just requests affecting human needs and human 
rights, he gave away a fortune prior to his death, or rather I should 
say, he invested it in mankind. Because of this, he had no great 
estate to leave when he died; however, he left to his family, his 
friends, and to posterity a priceless heritage of useful service seldom 
equaled and not surpassed in our Commonwealth. 

It has been said that “When the one Great Scorer comes to write 
against your name, He will write not whether you won or lost but 
how you played the game.” General Carr played well the game of 
living. He ran life’s race like the real thoroughbred which he was, 
and until the end was vitally interested in every worth-while 
endeavor. Full of sympathy, he possessed a passionate love for 
his fellow man, and, I think, undertook to, and did, follow the 
Golden Rule, 
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At the time of General Carr’s death on April 29, 1923, he was 
perhaps the best-known citizen of the city of Durham and the 
State of North Carolina. He was widely known and deeply loved. 
Although 13 years have passed since his death, so far as I know 
nothing has been done by the city of Durham in a tangible way 
to adequately perpetuate his memory or to do honor to his achieve- 
ments. Sometime I hope that our grateful people will in a definite 
way give just credit and conspicuous recognition to one of the 
real builders of this great city of industry and education. 

Julian S. Carr was a gentleman of the first order, a successful 
businessman, a courageous soldier, a generous philanthropist, a 
churchman without hypocrisy, a kind, energetic, radiant personality, 
and a golden-hearted friend of mankind. As a token of apprecia- 
tion for the life he lived and in memory of his services to Trinity 
Church, to the city of Durham, and to our State and Nation, this 
men’s Bible class today proudly dedicates this auditorium to his 
memory, to be known to generations herafter as the Carr Memorial 
Auditorium, 


Registration and Absentee Voting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. ALLEN 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. ALLEN of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, in this wonderful 
country of ours, with all the blessings we enjoy, there is no 
greater privilege granted to our citizens than the right to 
express their opinions through the medium of the ballot. 
Every loyal and patriotic citizen interested in his or her 
Government should not fail to exercise this right. 

Those who work for the Federal Government and who fail 
to maintain their registration, who fail to qualify as voters 
under the laws of their State, fail, in the opinion of most of 
us, to qualify as a good citizen and employee. 

There are certain restrictions, it is true, placed by law, 
upon the activities of employees under classified civil service. 
While they are not permitted to take an active part in 
political activities, there is, however, no restriction govern- 
ing nor preventing them from registering and voting. 

It is my earnest conviction that every Government em- 
ployee, not a resident of the District of Columbia, should 
prove his loyalty to country and State by registering and 
voting in his or her home State, not only this year, but every 
year hereafter. 

In the hope that some information on the Delaware elec- 
tion and registration laws may be of benefit to my fellow 
Delawareans, I wish to submit the following information: 

Every person 21 years of age or over, or who will attain 
his twenty-first birthday on or before the following gen- 
eral election and who is a resident of, or claims residence in, 
the State of Delaware, may present herself or himself be- 
fore the registration board in his or her election district 
for registration on any of the following dates: July 16, Au- 
gust 6, August 11, September 17, or October 15, of this year. 
Any person who voted at the general election in 1936 does 
not have. to reregister this year, but is eligible to vote either 
at the primaries or general election. 

Any qualified elector of the State of Delaware, whose name 
appears on the qualified registration list and who may be in 
the public service of the United States or the State of Dela- 
ware, and who because of such public serviee or because of 
the nature of his work or business may be absent or expects to 
be absent from the State or the election district in which he 
or she is a qualified elector, may vote by absentee ballot. Any 
such elector, not more than 20 days nor less than 3 days, 
or, if application is made in person, not later than during 
the regular office hours of the day prior to such general 
election, may make application to the clerk of the peace of the 
county in which the election district of such elector is located 
for an official ballot to be voted at each election. 

Upon receipt of such application, duly executed, and not 
more than 20 nor less than 3 days prior to such election, 
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the said clerk of the peace shall mail to the applicant, post- 
age prepaid, an official ballot, or such officer shall deliver said 
ballot to the applicant personally, not more than 15 nor less 
than 1 secular day before said election. 

The said clerk of the peace shall enclose such ballot in an 
envelope, not sealed, to be furnished by him, which envelope 
shall bear upon the face thereof the name, official title, and 
post-office address of such clerk of the peace, and upon the 
other side a printed affidavit. 

Such absentee voter shall make and subscribe to the affi- 
davit before an officer authorized by law to administer oaths, 
and such voter shall thereupon, in the presence of such 
officer, and of no other person, mark such ballot, but in such 
manner that such officer cannot know how such ballot is 
marked, and such ballot shall then, in the presence of such 
officer, be folded by such voter so as to conceal the marking, 
and in the presence of such officer such ballot shall be de- 
posited in such envelope and the ballot securely sealed. 
Said envelope shall be mailed by such voter, postage pre- 
paid, to the officer issuing the ballot; or, if more convenient, 
it may be delivered in person. 


Unveiling of a Monument to Commemorate the 
Friendly Relationship and “Bonne Entente” Ex- 
isting and Which Has Always Existed Between 
the State of Vermont and the Province of Quebec, 
at Norton, Vt., June 12, 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Sa igh CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, OF VERMONT, AT 

UNVEILING OF THE MONUMENT COMMEMORATING 

THE FRIENDLY RELATIONSHIP EXISTING BETWEEN VER- 

MONT ADE THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, AT NORTON, VT., ON 
JUNE 12, 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address de- 
livered by me on Sunday, June 12, at Norton, Vt., on the 
occasion of the unveiling of the commemorative monument: 


I am no stranger in these parts. Were it possible to examine the 
hotel register of the Carpenter Hotel, opposite, kept during the 
summer of 1886, you would find my name enrolled therein. As a 
little lad my father brought me up into this section on a fishing 
trip. As many of you know, I have been a frequent visitor here 
ever since that date. It is a pleasure to meet old friends and make 
new ones, and I am especially glad to be here today. 

For some years my summers have been spent almost continu- 
ously on the shore of Lake Champlain. I have been saturated - 
with the traditions incident to the explorations made by that 
great Frenchman who gave the lake its name. I have lived within 
15 miles of that imaginary line which we call the Canadian 
border. 

In the early days, when we crossed that line, I used to look for 
the “fringe,” for that was the only kind of a “border” I knew 
anything about. 

When you get right down to brass tacks the line is more 

inary than real, except from its geographical and interna- 
tional significance. Isn’t that so? 

Today we are dedicating a monument to the perpetuity of that 
mutual good will which coexists. Did you ever stop to realize, 
or analyze, one reason for its coexistence? Let me tell you that it 
is our common heritage of our love for home. Who can analyze 
or fathom the pathos, emotion or passion of the love of the pro- 
vincial of Quebec, or of the Green Mountain boy for his home? 
None but those of us who know can give the answer. And we 
know it right well. The love of that place where and by whose 
institutions we have been molded, and by whose laws we have 
been protected and defended, is an inborn sentiment in us, which 
no power can erase. It is as fixed and immovable as our moun- 
tains. There is no power which can strike from our minds and 
hearts the memory of the hamlet or the town, the cottage or the 
mansion in whose atmosphere we first breathed and with whose 
soil and scenery the innumerable and imperishable associations of 
our childhood and our lives are linked. 
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Nations grow out of the need of mutual protection; courts are 
founded upon justice; schools center upon the necessity for knowl- 
edge and culture; armies and navies are formed for our protection; 
but still stands the fact that the essence and the existence of all 
the strength of each and all of these emanates from and is cir- 
cumscribed by the home, the builder of the destiny of the world. 

In the larger sense there need be no granite marker, for deep in 
the hearts of all of us is graven an imponderable, imperishable, and 
indestructible determination to serve and to save our common herit- 
age and interests and to protect ourselves against all comers who 
would attempt to destroy either of us or to disrupt the cordial rela- 
tions which are builded deep. 

From the Vermont side of the line we hope we have contributed 
somewhat to the upbuilding of your “Commonwealth,” as we call it, 
by the contribution of those means and of that which is more es- 
sential—of our men and women, and of our brains. 

We on our side have rejoiced in your prosperity. Have found a 
deep sense of satisfaction always, and always will, in your progress. 
On the other hand, you have contributed much toward the upbuild- 
ing of our State and of our country and of our general welfare. 
Those who have left you in an endeavor to find fame and fortune 
among our hills and in our valleys have succeeded, general speak- 
ing, better than they could have anticipated. They have done much 
for us. In them and in those who have followed them and are 
following them we have found, and still find, the strength of char- 
acter, typical of those they left, consonant with that of those whom 
they have met and with whom they have mingled. 

We have a common cause. We realize that in all government 
there must of necessity be both the law and the sword. We 
know from sad experience that laws without the power to en- 
force them give us not liberty, but licentiousness. And that arms 
without law gives us slavery or worse. We realize that the mo- 
ment you abate anything from the full rights of man, each to 
govern himself, and suffer any artificial, positive, limitation upon 
those rights, from that moment the whole organization of gov- 
ernment becomes a consideration of convenience. 

The people of the United States very deliberately framed their 
Government with the view of remaining the masters of it, and 
not of being mastered by it; and they are not yet willing to 
abdicate in favor of anybody who conspires against their sov- 
ereignty. 

The constitution of England is not a paper constitution, it is the 
fruit and experience of an ancient and illustrious people. 

This monument represents our mutual ideals of something we 
value far more than the monument's intrinsic worth can sym- 
bolize, namely, our ideals, which are our better selves. In the dedi- 
cation of this monument we symbolize and undertake to establish 
the perpetuity in imperishable stone of that good will which we 
no genuinely feel, and, let us hope, shall continue to exemplify 
'orever, 


Position of Federal Council of Churches on Social 
and Economic Order—Progressivism in All 
Churches; Justice to Farmer, As Well As Indus- 
trial Worker; Equal Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1938 
ATTITUDE OF PROGRESSIVISM OF RELIGIOUS GROUPS 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, the position of churches 
and religious groups on economic issues has become increas- 
ingly important in the last 50 years. An attitude of progres- 
sivism and social justice has been shown in encyclicals of 
the Pope, as well as writings and statements of various 
Protestant churches and groups. 

Many of the humanitarian measure which are now being 
enacted or accomplished would never even have been con- 
sidered except for years of agitation by churches. I find, in 
Social Ideals of the Churches, published by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, much valuable 
information on the social order. 

This pamphlet says Christianity “renounces violence.” 
Moreover, the “Christian social ideal is one of a good life, 
abundant, progressive, and generously devoted to human 
welfare.” The Federal Council on behalf of Protestant 
churches likewise asks for abolition of child labor, the estab- 
lishment of social insurance for unemployment and sickness, 
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old-age pensions, and other protective measure of human 
beings. 
RECURRING DEPRESSIONS AND SEVERE UNEMPLOYMENT 
Getting directly into economics the council says: 


The present economic organization of society is complicated and 
cannot be accurately described in easy general phrases, That our 
present economic system breaks down, however, at vital points will 
not be denied. The evidences are unmistakable. 

First of these are the recurring depressions with severe and pro- 
longed unemployment. The industrial mechanism does not func- 
tion in the use of the natural resources and the productive capacity 
of the Nation in such a way as to meet obvious human needs 
adequately or even fairly. 

Next in evidence are the shocking inequalities of income. No 
doubt there is a relation between these two phenomena. Too large 
a share of the national income goes to those who must invest it, 
if it is to be profitable to them, in activities which are already over- 
developed and overcapitalized. Too small a share goes to those 
who would use it for food, clothing, housing, and other necessities 
or comforts of life. Ultimate consumers, if they had more income, 
would create an effective demand for commodities which are useful 
but which cannot be sold. 


x THE ECONOMIC ORDER AND THE FARMER 
Concerning the rural problem they say— 


The churches can with equal propriety advocate economic and 
social justice for the farmer and for the industrial worker. They 
can make their voice heard in favor of a better economic order in 
which tariffs, taxes, transportation rates, the production of food and 
raw materials, and the disposal of surplus products shall be deter- 
mined with reference to the common welfare. The social direction 
of agricultural, mineral, and industrial production, either by the 
Government or by some other form of social organization in which 
private individual profit is subordinated to the common good, is 
Clearly indicated by the plight to which agriculture has been 
reduced. 


DECLARATION OF IDEALS OF FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA 


The declaration of ideals of the Federal Council of Churches 
and what “The Churches Should Stand For” are as follows: 


1. Practical application of the Christian principle of social well- 
being to the acquisition and use of wealth, subordination of specu- 
lation and the profit motive to the creative and cooperative spirit. 

2. Social planning and control of the credit and monetary systems 
and the economic processes for the common good. 

3. The right of all to the opportunity for self-maintenance; a 
wider and fairer distribution of wealth; a living wage, as a mini- 
mum, and above this a just share for the worker in the product of 
industry and agriculture. 

4. Safeguarding of all workers, urban and rural, against harmful 
conditions of labor and occupational injury and disease. 

5. Social insurance against sickness, accident, want in old age and 
unemployment. 

6. Reduction of hours of labor as the general productivity of in- 
dustry increases; release from employment at least 1 day in 7, with 
a shorter working week in prospect. 

7. Such special regulation of the conditions of work of women 
as shall safeguard their welfare and that of the family and the 
community. 

8. The right of employees and employers alike to organize for 
collective bargaining and social action; protection of both in the 
exercise of this right; the obligation of both to work for the public 
good; encouragement of cooperatives and other organizations among 
farmers and other groups. 

9. Abolition of child labor; adequate provision for the protection, 
ps er spiritual nurture, and wholesome recreation of every 
c 2 

10. Protection of the family by the single standard of purity; 
educational preparation for marriage, homemaking, and parent- 
hood 


11. Economic justice for the farmer in legislation, financing, 
transportation, and the price of farm products as compared with 
the cost of machinery and other commodities which he must buy. 

12. Extension of the primary cultural opportunities and social 
services now enjoyed by urban populations to the farm family. 

13. Protection of the individual and society from the social, eco- 
nomic, and moral waste of any traffic in intoxicants and habit- 
forming drugs. 

14. Application of the Christian principle of redemption to the 
treatment of offenders; reform of penal and correctional methods 
and institutions, and of criminal court procedure. : 

15. Justice, 88 and equal rights for all; mutual good - 
will and cooperation among racial, economic, and religious groups. 

16. Repudiation of war, drastic reduction of armaments, partici- 
pation in international agencies for the peaceable settlement of 
all controversies; the building of a cooperative world order. 

17. Recognition and maintenance of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of free free assembly, and a free press; the encour- 
agement of free communication of mind with mind as essential 
to the discovery of truth. 
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A Tribute to the Magnanimous Character and Gen- 
erosity of Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuszko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, much has been said, more 
has been written, in praise of the brilliant military career, 
patriotism, and of the glorious ancestry and technical train- 
ing of Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuszko, hero of the Revolutionary 
War, friend of George Washington and of Thomas Jefferson. 

Military tacticians and artillery experts studied his meth- 
ods and tactics, praising his preeminent ability in the field 
of ballistics, gunnery, and fortification. 

Not enough has been said or written, however, regarding 
his great heart, which beat with unfaltering kindness and 
love for humanity throughout the entire span of his colorful 
and productive life. 

When a grateful nation through an act of Congress voted 
a small cash token of $12,000 as an evidence of appreciation, 
what did Gen, Thaddeus Kosciuszko proceed to do with this 
gift of the American people? Did he put it to use in restor- 
ing his own personal fortune, which had been depleted 
through the invasions of the inveterate and merciless foes 
of his own beloved Poland, or did he use this small fortune 
for the benefit of his own people, ravished by the war lords 
of their treacherous neighbors? Not General Kosciuszko. 
Soldier, scholar, patriot, he would not put to use this gift 
except to benefit the United States, the Nation which he 
loved and helped to establish by force of arms and through 
the exposure of his own life. 

This great lover of humanity, this exemplar of generosity, 
taking notice of the sinful practice of slavery so firmly rooted 
in the blood-drenched soil made sacred by the Revolutionary 
heroes who died for a freedom that was denied to an ele- 
ment of humanity because of a difference in color and racial 
characteristics, was disappointed in the fruits of his military 
labors. He planned to purchase the freedom of the dusky 
unfortunates, freeing them from bondage. 

Born of liberty-loving parents, he made no distinctions 
as to freedom among mankind. He denied the claim of 
human superiority of one race over another when such claim 
was the subterfuge or justification for subjugation and en- 
slavement. He demanded equal opportunity for all. He 
fought for independence of his own beloved Poland, he 
fought for the freedom and independence of the United 
States; he believed that freedom and independence of a 
nation was impossible without the freedom and independence 
of the individual. He abhorred the very thought of human 
enslavement as a sinful perversion which caused the atroph- 
ication of the national fiber and would bring about complete 
moral and physical collapse. He loved America, he loved her 
people, all of her people, white and black, rich and poor. 
Like our divine Master who wept because of the impending 
destruction of the temple, Kosciuszko, too, suffered great 
anguish as he contemplated the deterioration which en- 
dangered the stability of a great nation, a nation which he 
helped to found and establish. 

Heartsick and lonely, disappointed, perhaps, in the defi- 
ciencies of mankind, he was weary of the problems of life, 
too great and too complex for his solution. He decided to 
return to the fatherland, or as near to its borders as the foe 
would permit. Before his departure, however, with his own 
hands he drafted a will; he set a remarkable precedent when 
he stipulated in solemn testament that the monetary gift 
of America should be used to the last penny with such other 
property as he should possess here at the time of his death, 
for the manumission and education of young Negroes. 
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This sacred instrument and the execution thereof he placed 
into the trustworthy hands of his beloved personal friend and 
confidant, later President, Thomas Jefferson. 

“This will was faithfully executed,” wrote Jefferson to 
the Russian Minister at Washington. 

Altogether too little is known of the most beautiful side 
of the life of General Kosciuszko, though the people who 
seek inspiration in the lives of great men find an inexhaust- 
ible flow of sparkling brilliancy and kindness at the fountain 
of his life. 

Jeffersonian beliefs ran parallel with, if they did not spring 
from, the mind of his friend and confrere. Both men 
pioneered in the idea of abolishing slavery. The teachings 
of both and the magnanimous example of Gen. Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko served as the primer in the life of another great 
humanitarian, Abraham Lincoln, the emancipator, drank 
deep and often of the fundamental soundness of teachings 
of Jefferson and Kosciuszko, his illustrious predecessors. 

Today millions of our citizens of Negro blood revere the 
name of Kosciuszko, not alone because he was a great pa- 
triot, strategist, military expert, leader of men, or scholar, 
but because he was greater as a lover of mankind, because 
of his practical, exemplary, and far-reaching philanthropy. 


The Record in the Seventy-fifth Congress of Hon. 
Joseph A. Dixon, of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
; Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH A. DIXON, OF OHIO 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following statement of 
Hon. JosEPH A. Drxon, of Ohio, setting forth the record of 
his service in the Seventy-fifth Congress: 


Mr. Drxon. Mr. er, I wish to thank my distinguished col- 
league, the Honora! JAMES Man, of New York, for his very kind 
and generous action in presenting this statement regarding my work 
as a Member of the Seventy-fifth Congress. It has been a pleasure 
to serve as a Member of this body and a high honor and privilege to 
represent the people of the First Congressional District of Ohio. I 
should like to express to all my colleagues, as well as the various 
officials of the Federal Departments, my deep appreciation for their 
splendid cooperation. The residents of my district are entitled to 
know what I have accomplished as their representative to enable 
them better to judge my past efforts as well as advise and assist me 
in the future. 

A vital interest in labor problems and a desire to help correct 
abuses which have become especially rampant during depression 
years gained membership for me on the powerful House Labor 
Committee. During the last year we formulated the wage-hour 
bill which passed the House on May 24 by a vote of 314 to 97. I 
have consistently worked for and supported this legislation de- 
signed to establish a floor for wages, a ceiling for hours, and a ban 
on child labor. My record in Congress has been such that all 
branches and groups of wage earners have seen fit to give me their 
endorsement and pledged support. The following letter was 
received recently from the President of the American Federation 
of Labor: 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Drxon: An examination of your legislative 
record on measures of interest to labor while in Congress showed 
that you have consistently supported all measures sponsored and 
approved by the American Federation of Labor. 

You have been a most favorable champion and advocate of the 
American Federation of Labor legislative program. Your record 
is 100 percent favorable to labor. 

Please be assured of the earnest and undivided support of the 
American Federation of Labor in your campaign for renomination 
and reelection. 

Very truly yours, WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor- 

My work on the Pensions Committee has, likewise, afforded 

real opportunity for service. I have found that in a large 
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majority of cases, the men who unselfishly answered the call of 
their country during a time of national emergency and returned, 
in many cases physically broken and without jobs, are receiving 
pitifully inadequate compensation, and many of the veterans and 
their families are in actual want. For that reason I find it 
particularly gratifying to report that a number of bills providing 
benefits for veterans and their families were favorably reported 
from the Pensions Committee during the present Congress and 
ultimately enacted into law. 

A great many individual cases have also been handled through 
my office and the percentage of those successfully adjudicated, 
I am informed, is exceptionally high. Favorable action has been 
taken on approximately 200 cases, resulting in original awards 
of compensation and pension, increased benefits, examinations, 
hospitalization, awards to widows and dependents, burial ex- 
penses, etc. 

Cincinnati has been fortunate in receiving many W. P. A. and 
P. W. A. grants for worth-while projects, which provide employ- 
ment and contribute to the health, comfort, and efficiency of 
practically every resident of Hamilton County. 

While time will not permit my designating all the projects 
which have been approved and work undertaken, the following 
will provide an accurate picture: 

W. P. A. workers have completed 708 projects in Hamilton 
County at an expenditure of $16,918,504, of which $14,770,902 
was appropriated by the Federal Government. Similar projects 
totaling an additional $11,234,437 are yet to be undertaken or 
are still in process of construction. These projects include sewers, 
construction of roads, streets, bridges, parks, golf courses, swim- 
ming pools, and school-building improvements. In addition, the 
Public Works Administration approved several worthy projects, 
one of which provided a grant for the Mariemont High School 
in the amount of $123,750. This project is now in process of 
construction and will be completed February 1939. 

With the passage of the work-recovery measure carrying an 
appropriation of $965,000,000 for public works (8200, 000, 000 of 
which is allocated for Federal projects and $765,000,000 for non- 
Federal projects—55 percent to be granted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and 45 percent by the sponsor), it will be possible to 
secure grants for other worth-while projects on which I was 
working at the time loans of this kind were discontinued. All 
such tangible construction work enhances both public and pri- 
vate property values by many millions in addition to providing 
work and wages for the unemployed. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


In view of the terrible flood catastrophe experienced in Cin- 
cinnati during 1937, much of my time has been occupied with 
matters relating to flood control. 

Upon my suggestion, seven meetings of the Ohio delegation were 
called for the purpose of discussing ways and means of assisting 
those affected by the floods and discussion of legislation designed to 
prevent the recurrence of such disasters. As a result, the proposal 
providing for the creation of the Disaster Loan Corporation under the 
R. F. C. was introduced February 10, passed both the House and 
Senate and became a law on February 11. Other Federal agencies 
given authority to provide assistance in rehabilitation were the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, Federal Housing Administration, Federal 
Reserve System, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Farm Credit 
Administration, Resettlement Administration, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, and the Red Cross. 

Prior to 1937 practically no flood-control works had been under- 
taken along the Ohio River by the Federal Government. 

On March 8, I called at the White House with a committee of 
eight other Members and discussed the flood situation with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, pointing out that conservative estimates by the 
War Department placed the 1937 flood loss on the Ohio River at 
$408,600,000. 

On June 18, 1937, I appeared before the House Flood Control 
Committee and presented further evidence of the havoc, suffering, 
and staggering loss in life and property in Greater Cincinnati in 
the wake of the 1937 flood and urged that immediate action be 
taken to insure protection against another disaster of this kind. 

On August 28, 1937, we secured passage of a bill providing for 
emergency construction of flood walls and defenses in the lower 
Ohio River Basin. An appropriation of $24,877,000 was authorized 
to be expended in the fiscal years 1938 and 1939. 

Another tremendously important flood- control measure passed 
the House on May 19, 1938, and the Senate June 9, 1938. It con- 
tains an authorization of certain projects for which an appropria- 
tion of $375,000,000 is sought, to be expended over a period of 5 
years. The program goes into the Ohio Basin and provides sup- 

projects for those authorized under the measure passed by 
the during the past year and supplements the authority 
Congress gave for the protective works to prevent another terrible 
ca such as was suffered by the people in our great indus- 
trial ey. Every dollar spent for flood control safeguards our 
industries and increases the value of Cincinnati property. 
CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


Membership on the Labor Committee also permitted me to ald 
in the extension of the Civilian Conservation Corps for a period 
of 3 years from July 1, 1937. Splendid work in reforestation, flood 
control, and the utilization, maintenance, and development of our 
natural resources and their products has been accomplished by 
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this agency. The tremendous value of furnishing employment and 
vocational training for hundreds of thousands of unemployed 
young men as well as war veterans cannot be overestimated. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


We shall soon observe the third anniversary of the Social Security 
Act representing the most significant advance in social legislation 
in 25 years. The Social Security Act is not, of course, the ultimate 
to be desired but marks a real advance and a new and determined 
effort to get the right kind of social security. Permanent de- 
pendency in old age is the worst hazard of life and for the vast 
majority there seems to be no way to escape save through social 
insurance. Now that we have a Federal system of old-age insur- 
ance the young and middle-aged workers of today and of the 
future can look forward to something better than an overwhelming 
possibility of want in their declining years. 

President Roosevelt has expressed his interest in the possibility 
of liberalizing the old-age insurance program and the Advisory 
Council on Social Security is considering the possibility of liberal- 
izing old-age insurance coverage. 

As an ardent advocate of a national old-age pension, which will 
insure a decent standard of livelihood and security for the aged 
as well as offer opportunity for employment to our younger peo- 
ple through the pensioning of superannuated persons, I pledge anew 
my entire and whole-hearted efforts in behalf of every endeavor 
to improve and liberalize benefits for the aged and helpless. 

My signature has been affixed to the petition to discharge the 
Ways and Means Committee from further control of the General 
Welfare Act and bring it on the floor for action and consideration. 


HOUSING 


Passage of the National Housing Act on August 18, 1937, to 
provide better housing facilities for the underprivileged is one of 
the most humanitarian achievements of this administration. 
When we provide decent, sanitary homes for the American people 
and make it possible for them to live more in accordance with 
American standards, we are lessening the inclination to crime, 
preventing disease, and insuring a better and stronger nation. 

In view of the desire of the Metropolitan Housing Authority in 
Cincinnati to participate in this housing program, it is indeed 
gratifying to report that an initial grant of $8,000,000 was secured, 
and within the last month an additional allocation of $2,500,000 
was approved for the Cincinnati area. 

An amendment to the Recovery Act, in full accord with the 
principles embodied by President Roosevelt in a recent message 
to Congress, authorizes $800,000,000 worth of additional residence 
construction. It will serve to enlarge the scope of the low-rent 
housing program, expedite the actual construction of low-rent 
housing projects, and will make these projects available to wage 
earners and their families at an earlier date. 


FEDERAL JUDGESHIP FOR CINCINNATI 


Last year, just a few minutes before final adjournment of the 
first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, I secured passage in the 
House of a bill providing Cincinnati with a resident judge. 

For 30 years Cincinnati had no resident judge, the nearest being 
located at Dayton. Every other city the size of Cincinnati and 
many another with less population had a resident Federal judge; 
and in view of the volume of business in this district (the num- 
ber of cases, other than bankruptcy, filed in the southern district 
of Ohio having nearly doubled during the past 3 years) there was 
urgent need for the appointment of an additional judge for its 
proper and expeditious disposition. 

A steadily increasing volume of ondence on various Fed- 
eral matters has been handled without delay, to the marked sat- 
isfaction of my correspondents. Over 2,250 individual letters 
leave my office every month. Payment of Federal claims amount 
to almost $20,000, handled through my office, has been made. 

Whenever obtainable, all Department of Labor booklets, pam- 
phlets, etc., dealing with various phases of labor problems have 
been forwarded to the various labor organizations. This material 
has been enthusiastically accepted by local labor leaders. 

All veterans’ organizations have been in close touch with my 
office for information on pending legislation. Copies of all bills 
and laws affecting veterans or their dependents have been for- 
warded to the various posts of all veterans’ organizations. 

In addition, my full quota of yearbooks of the Department of 
Agriculture (1,200), of farm bulletins (18,000), and of infant- 
care booklets (8,500) have been sent out to my people. Twelve 
thousand copies of pamphlets dealing with various phases of the 
Social Security Act, in addition to other material, have been sent 
to organizations and others interested; maps, various reports, and 
other educational material forwarded to the schools and to the 
children. All visitors to my office have been given courtesy cards 
and letters to all points of interest. 

Through the medium of a weekly column appearing in many of 
the suburban papers in the First District I have attempted to keep 
my constituents apprised of the latest developments on all Federal 
matters of interest. 

The following excerpts from a few letters taken at random from 
my files will give some idea of the various matters handled through 
this office: 

“I wish to thank you again for your kindness and promptness in 
serving one of your humble constituents. We may be of opposite 
political faith, but service of this kind leaves me greatly in your 
debt.“ (R. L. B.) 
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“On behalf of Local, No. 17, National Federation of Post Office 
Motor Vehicle Employees, I wish to express our appreciation for the 
interest and action you took in our recent grievance concerning the 
E283 of overtime for services rendered during the flood period. 

tisa new and pleasant experience to have a man in Washington 
from the First District who will take an active interest in our affairs, 
and you may rest assured that we appreciate that fact.“ (W. W. T., 
National Federation of Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees.) 

“May I express my thanks for the assistance in connection with 
the printing of double-end tickets, which has caused us consider- 
able worry. We have just received a letter from the collector of 
internal revenue stating that we will no longer be required to print 
our tickets as originally outlined in the act. This release has 
undoubtedly come PROE through your efforts, and naturally we are 
most grateful.” (T. F. G., Cincinnati Symphony Cecene.) 

“Thank you for everything done toward making the Boy Scouts’ 
weather chert badge exhibit a success. Everything came on time 
and went off very nicely.” (E. J. R.) 

“We feel through your cooperation the granting of our disaster 
loan was greatly CSRi and we wish to sincerely thank you for 
this favor.” (J. H. T.) 

“Again I wish to thank you for your kind and untiring efforts in 
my behalf. I just received my first check this morning for aid for 
(F. OC. McM.) 
pension from the Railroad Retirement Board today 
and I want to thank you for the favor that you have done for me 
r ee 

T. A. G. 

“Receipt is acknowledged of a check from the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the amount of $2,253, representing final settlement of my 
claim. Thanks for your efforts in this matter.” (R. H.) 

“We certainly appreciate your help in clarifying some of the 
Tecta t entities in tonara O part ing union insignia on the labels we 
are manufacturing for our trade.“ (S. C. N.) 

“I received your letter stating I have been granted a pension as the 
widow of a Spanish War veteran. I want to thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart for assisting me in getting this = (Mrs. A. N.) 

“Please overlook the fact that I neglected to write and thank you 
for your timely assistance in obtaining relief and help for my daugh- 
ter and self. I wish to express my sincere appreciation.” (Mrs. I. R.) 

“I hope you will accept this somewhat tardy letter of apprecia- 
tion for your kindness in sending me a copy of the 1937 Agri- 
cultural Yearbook. The book contains much pertinent, valuable, 
and highly interesting material on agricultural subjects which 
is difficult to obtain anywhere else.” (D. A. C.) 

“I am writing you this letter to inform you that I have been 
discharged from the service of the United States Army, and I 
would like to tell you that I appreciate all you have done for 
me in regard to obtaining my discharge.” (J. B. D.) 

“I thank you very much for the interest you have shown us 
in dealing with the H. O. L. C., and hope you will be well able 
to do your good work for as long as you want to be a representa- 
tive of our people. Thank you for going to the front for me. I 
will remember you in the future to all my friends.” (J. M.) 

“We are in receipt of a letter from the Federal Bureau of 
Biological Survey assuring us that they will ship to this show 
six outstanding and beautiful displays of the work of that De- 

nt in regard to conservation and game propagation. We 
wish to thank you greatly for your splendid assistance in the 
securing of this exhibit from the Cincinnati Sportsmen’s Show.” 
(S. E. S., Cincinnati Sportsmen’s Show.) 

J am in receipt of your communication notifying me of the 
action of the Commission in granting me 20 percent partial dis- 
ability. I want to express my heartfelt thanks to xon for the 
interest you have taken in a stranger and 1 vou my 
deepest gratitude for your painstaking interest.“ 

VVV Tt has been 
most helpful and I apprecitae it very much.“ (R. I.) 

“Thank you very much for your prompt and courteous atten- 
tion in helping me obtain a map of the United States that was 
distributed by the Department of the Interior. The map arrived 
Saturday morning and will undoubtedly be of great assistance to 
us in our sales work.” (P. B. R.) 

“We are pleased with the help our Representative has given us 
and further we welcome the opportunity to express our choice at 
the poll in November. Almost every Millcreek Valley News con- 
tains the interesting letters you send, and personally I think that 
this is a most appropriate way to keep contact with your con- 
stituents.” (C. H. 8.) 

“Lam very pleased with your wonderful help in securing a settle- 
ment to my claim to my injury. I received my final check 
of $55.81 and on February 4 a check for $27.50; total $83.31. My doc- 
tor received his check for $90 and the hospital a check for $80. We 
wish to thank you for your helping hand and assure if we can 
be of any service to you in the near future please advise.” (A. M.) 

“My mother and I are deeply grateful to you for your continued in- 
terest in my brother. It is a great relief to us to know he is settled 
at the soldiers’ home, Dayton, where he will have the medical atten- 
tion and a home we are unable to give him.” (I. McG.) 

“I have your letter enclosing letter from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in Washington, D. C., concerning the transfer of my 
brother to Danville, Il, and wish to thank you very much for 
your interest and efforts in his behalf.” 

“I appreciate the copies of bulletins on farming very much, and 
I sincerely wish to thank you for your promptness in sending them 
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to me. I shall also follow you in the affairs of the Nation’s Cap- 
ital and shall remember with gratitude your generosity to me.” 

(Miss L. G. W.) 
000% 
and courteous attention to 


“Thanks very much for the prompt service you gave me on 
obtaining information from the Patent Office. I can’t resist the 
temptation to compliment you on the businesslike and efficient 
manner in which your office is conducted.” (E. D. D.) 

PRIVATE BILLS 

In view of the fact that I am serving my first term in Congress, 
I have been most fortunate in securing favorable action on a large 
percentage of the bills which I introduced, especially when one 
takes into consideration the fact that objection by only two Mem- 
bers can indefinitely postpone further consideration by recom- 
mittal. In view of this fact passage of eight of the bills which I 
introduced is considered a high average. 

I have never lost sight of the responsibility attendant upon this 
office and the fact that I am a public servant who has been placed 
in this office by the people of the First District, who expect, and are 
entitled to, the WN possible representation. I have attempted 
in every way to this trust. My apprenticeship has now been 
served, and I hope my efforts have met with your approval. With 
the experience and contacts acquired during the last 2 years in 
Washington, I shall be qualified to give the people of my district 
even better service in the future. 

In conclusion, as long as I remain a Member of the House of 
Representatives, I shall bear in mind the democratic principles that 
the Government should be administered by and for the people 
rather than a privileged few. The progress, prosperity, and security 
of all the American people is my goal. 


Anaconda Co. Hates People of Montana—Closes 
Down Butte Mines—Loves Foreigners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY J. O'CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
few weeks the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., which mo- 
nopolizes the mining industry in the great State of Mon- 
tana, has joined the efforts of the economic royalists of 
this Nation in an endeavor to destroy and sabotage the New 
Deal administration. Despite the fact that it piled up 
profits four times as great in the last year than it did in 
1936, the Anaconda Co., with its usual selfish, sinful 
greed and avarice, desires to destroy the miners and the 
laboring people of Butte, Anaconda, Missoula, and Montana. 
It could easily operate all of these mines if it would stop its 
production by cheap coolie labor and its evasion illegally 
and falsely of the 4-cent excise tax on imported copper. 
Hating Montana as it does, desiring only to exploit its people 
and its resources, the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has 
closed down practically all of its mines and smelters leaving 
its workers to starve or die or eke out a bare existence on 
W. P. A. The Anaconda Co. has fought every endeavor to 
enact a parity price for copper and the necessary tariff leg- 
islation which would permit the mines at Butte to operate. 


ATTEMPTED TO RAISE EXCISE TAX 


On June 11, 1937, when the tax bill was before the House, 
I introduced the following amendment which would in- 
crease the excise tax on imported copper from 4 cents to 9 
cents. At this point I am enclosing the amendment I offered 
and the speech I made in connection therewith: 


ae O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana: Page 1, line 
12, strike out the period at the end of the line and add the fol- 
lowing proviso: “Provided, That paragraph (7) of sub- 
section (c) of section 601 of Revenue Act of 1932 is amended to 
read as follows: 

r , 3 per- bearing ores and concentrates and articles 
vided for in paragraphs 316, 380, 381, 387, 1620, 1634, 1657, 1658, 
or 1659 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 9 cents per pound on the copper 
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contained therein: Provided, That no tax under this paragraph 
shall be imposed on copper in any of the foregoing which is lost 
in metallurgical processes: Provided further, That ores or concen- 
trates usable as a flux or sulphur reagent in copper smelting 
and/or converting and having a copper content of not more than 
15 percent, when imported for fluxing S, shall be admitted 
free of said tax in an aggregate amount of not to exceed in any 
one 15,000 tons of copper content. All articles dutiable under 
the Tarif Act of 1930, not provided for heretofore in this para- 
graph, in which copper (including copper in alloys) is the 
component material of chief value, 3 cents per pound. All articles 
dutiable under the Tariff Act of 1930, not provided for heretofore 
in this ph, containing 4 percent or more of copper by 
weight, 3 percent ad valorem, or three-fourths of 1 cent per pound, 
whichever is the lower. The tax on the articles described in this 
paragraph shall apply only with respect to the importation of such 
articles. The Secretary is authorized to prescribe all necessary 
regulations for the enforcement of the provisions of this para- 
graph.” ” 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is to increase the excise tax on copper from 4 cents 
to 9 cents. The purpose is mainly that the present tax or excise 
tax on copper has hardly brought in enough to pay for the admin- 
istrative purposes of the act. her, because it has not provided 
the protection that the copper industry in the United States 
ought to have. 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Co., which is one of the largest 
producers in the world, has two-thirds of its holdings in foreign 
countries, principally South America and Poland. The Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. in this country, particularly in my State, has 
now become a consuming company, because it is also a fabricator 
as well as a producing company. In the city of Butte alone, in 
which is the richest hill in all the world, many of the shafts are 
closed down and thousands and thousands of miners are on relief. 
In the city of Anaconda, where one of their smelters is located, the 
same situation exists. In the city of Great Falls, Mont., where 
there is also a smelter, the same situation exists. The entire State 
of Montana, all of the farmers, and all of the rural population 
depend upon what the copper industry in Montana does as to its 
prosperity. The only way they can have any prosperity in the 
State of Montana is by the purchasing power of these miners and 
the smeltermen. I think you should protect American labor 
against South American cheap labor and against the cheap labor 
from Europe, You ought to take those men off of relief. You 
ought to give them a chance to go back to work. You ought to 
say to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and the other copper com- 
panies in the United States, “You went into our country and you 
took over this wonderful natural resource, but now you find some 
place to produce it cheaper and you throw all these men out of 
employment.” 

You ought to say to them that they should come back into the 
United States, where they made their money originally; that 
they should come back here and provide employment for these 
miners and smeltermen and others who are on relief. I have not 
time to go into it exhaustively, but I sincerely hope and trust that 
you will disregard the committee’s recommendation. If you want 
revenue, here is a good chance to get it. The 4-cent tax brought 
in only a little over $2,000,000. If we have any more imports you 
will get additional revenue. Practically nobody but the produc- 
ers themselves is opposed to this tax. All the smaller mining 
producers want it; practically everybody out there in the West 
where copper is mined wants this tax increased. Some of them 
want it increased to as much as 15 cents, but I have struck what 
I believe is a fair compromise at 9 cents, and I sincerely hope 
and trust that the committee will see fit to adopt my amendment 
and that the Committee of the Whole will go along and increase 
this tax to 9 cents. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


I INTRODUCED NECESSARY LEGISLATION 

Previous to this, I had introduced two bills; one of these 
bills provides an absolute embargo on the importation of 
foreign copper, which I feel is absolutely necessary to open 
the mines here in America, and forbid foreign production by 
our greedy American interests. Realizing that because of 
the pressure of the Anaconda Co. lobby, headed by Gen. 
Hugh Johnson, and others, who are fighting this legislation, 
that my bill to absolutely embargo the importation of 
foreign copper would not be passed, I introduced a further 
bill to increase the internal revenue tax on imported copper 
from 4 cents to 9 cents per pound. For the benefit of my 
people, I ask unanimous consent to place herein copies of 
both of these bills. 

A BILL (H. R. 4799) TO PROHIBIT THE IMPORTATION OF COPPER 

Be it enacted, etc, That after the effective date of this act 
none of the following articles shall be imported into, or with- 
drawn from bond for consumption or use in, the United States 
or any of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands, the Virgin 
Islands, American Samoa, and the island of Guam): Copper ores 
and copper concentrates, regulus, mattes, cement copper, black 
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or coarse copper, slimes, speiss, flue dust byproducts, and un- 
refined furnace products of any kind, old copper, scrap copper, 
and scrap brass, fit only for remanufacture, or old copper or 
scrap brass in remelt form, all alloy material containing copper 
and fit only for remanufacture or any such material in remelt 
form, copper scales and clippings from new copper, copper in 
Plates, bars, ingots, and pigs not manufactured, blister copper, 
phosphor copper, phosphorus copper, and copper in any other 
form not specifically provided for. 

Sec. 2. When the President of the United States finds that 
copper ore in the United States shall have maintained a price of 
2 cents per pound for 30 days on the New York market, he shall 
so proclaim, and from the date of such Presidential proclamation 
the embargo levied in section 1 of this act shall be inoperative, 
and for all of the articles enumerated or described in section 1 
of this act a duty of 9 cents per pound on the copper contained 
therein shall be levied, collected, and paid. 

Szc, 3. The Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe such rules 


and a on as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of 


Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on the 10th day after th: 
of its enactment. 3 . 


A bill (H. R. 4800) to increase the internal-revenue tax on im- 
e eto, That effective 10 days after th 
of this act, section 601 (C) (7) of the Serine Act of 1584. as 
amended (relating to the internal-revenue tax on imported cop- 
per ores and concentrates) is amended by striking out “4 cents 
per pound” and inserting in lieu thereof “9 cents per pound.“ 

SENIOR SENATOR WOULD DESTROY ROOSEVELT, NOT HELP MINERS 

All of this indicates that I had anticipated the sabotage 
of the Anaconda Co. and its absolute hatred for the welfare 
of the people of Montana. The senior Senator from our 
State now pretends to blame all of this in his typical reac- 
tionary Tory way on the administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I would remind my copper miners and smelter 
workers that it was Franklin D. Roosevelt who placed the 
4-cent excise tax on imported copper, in an endeavor to 
prevent the importation of the foreign product of cheap 
coolie labor. I have asked both President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull to use their every endeavor to prevent the 
importation of copper, copper concentrates, mattes, cement 
copper, slimes, and flue-dust products from coming into the 
United States. They assure me that this will be done, 
They resent the tactics of anyone who, in his desire to de- 
stroy the Roosevelt administration, would sacrifice the wel- 
fare of the workers of Montana. President Roosevelt 
assures me that he is with them body and heart and soul, 
100 percent, and will do everything to make their life and 
prosperity a richer and greater one. He asks me to plead 
with you not to be deceived by one who has and is now 
serving the great copper interests of this Nation, and I 
know you will not be. His protests now can be looked upon 
as political expediency and part of his endeavor to destroy 
Roosevelt with the miners of Montana. If he were sincere, 
he would have introduced the legislation years ago that I 
did when I came to this body, but his interests are with 
Gannett and Hearst, whose secret guest he was at the lat- 
ter’s San Simeon estate on his recent transcontinental tour. 

COPPER CONTROLLERS 

The domestic copper-production record discloses that three 
domestic companies, namely, Kennecott, Anaconda, and 
Phelps Dodge, mined about 55 percent of our domestic copper 
output during 1919-30, 67 percent during 1931-32, and 75 
percent of the 1933-37 production. The foregoing denotes 
that Anaconda, Kennecott, and Phelps Dodge not only con- 
trolled the domestic output during the whole 19-year period 
but the record discloses that they do now mine nearly 80 
percent of our domestic production. 

SOME MORE FACTS ON CASE AGAINST ANACONDA 

We likewise note that Anaconda, Kennecott, and Phelps 
Dodge became copper fabricators in 1922 and they have vir- 
tually controlled the domestic copper-fabricating industry 
during the whole post-war period and have unquestionably 
dominated same during the past decade. It is interesting to 
note that prior to becoming copper fabricators in 1922, they 
only controlled 49.5 percent of the domestic production dur- 
ing 1915-21 and likewise controlled 41.1 percent of the com- 
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bined Chile plus Mexico copper output. During 1922-30 Ana- 
conda, Kennecott, and Phelps Dodge controlled 56 percent 
of the domestic production and 82 percent of Chile plus 
Mexico. Anaconda, Kennecott, and Phelps Dodge mined 
67 percent of the domestic production and 84 percent of the 
combined Chile plus Mexico output during the depression 
period, 1931-32. The recovery period, 1933-37, raised the 
domestic output control to 75 percent and the combined Chile 
and Mexico production to 86 percent. The foregoing Ana- 
conda, Kennecott, and Phelps Dodge output factors, domesti- 
cally and foreign, prove their unmistakable dual or interna- 
tionalistic miner viewpoint. 
COPPER BARONS PRODUCE MORE ABROAD 

In reviewing the total Anaconda, Kennecott, and Phelps 
Dodge combined domestic and foreign copper-production 
factors, we find that during the depression period, 1931-32, 
they obtained 57 percent thereof within the United States 
and 43 percent from their foreign mines. Anaconda, Kenne- 
cott, and Phelps Dodge mined an equal poundage both domes- 
tically and foreign during the recovery period, 1933-37. An 
interesting insight into the tendency of Anaconda, Kennecott, 
and Phelps Dodge to mine the major part of their output 
abroad is evidenced when they secured during 1933 only 44 
percent of their total output from domestic areas and 56 per- 
cent abroad. This was the depression year they appealed 
for a controlling voice in a copper code to ameliorate dis- 
tress within domestic copper districts. ‘Their record is even 
more calloused for 1934—the year they were accorded control 
of the copper code by a deputy administrator who resigned 
a month later to enforce same at $25,000 per year—when Ana- 
conda, Kennecott, and Phelps Dodge mined 66 percent of 
their total output from their cheap-labor foreign estates and 
only 34 percent within the home area that gave them indus- 
trial birth. 

ANACONDA WILL NOT HELP MONTANA PEOPLE—GOVERNMENT MUST 

In view of the foregoing sordid facts, it is grimly evident 
that dependent citizenship within the 217 domestic copper- 
mining districts scattered throughout 19 States can never 
expect to receive any future industrial benefits from continued 
Anaconda, Kennecott, and Phelps Dodge leadership, which 
has stood silently by during the past 19 years of ruinous non- 
parity price conditions. It is essential, if dependent human- 
ity and our domestic copper resources are to be efficiently 
conserved and continuous future production maintained 
under parity price conditions, to secure legislative and execu- 
tive control agencies similar to those within the coal and oil 
mineral industries. 

THE 4-CENT COPPER EXCISE TAX 

I have been fighting for an adequate copper tariff since I 
came here. The International Anaconda Co. has sabotaged 
even the 4-cent excise tax from the very beginning by de- 
manding and securing the entry duty-free of 60,000,000 
pounds of their foreign-mined output under the specious 
and flimsy plea that “foreign fluxes” were essential to main- 
tain the domestic smelting industry. This hoary “flux” 
pretext was deemed ridiculous and disregarded by Congress 
more than 70 years ago, yet, this joker was slipped into the 
present measure. This goes on today, but I have demanded 
it cease, and I shall fight until it does cease. We have mined 
an average of 920,000,000 pounds of copper annually during 
1933-37. The duty-free foreign copper import menace now 
equals 12 percent of the domestic production. It is well 
known that a 5-percent duty-free import quota directed 
against any basic domestic product is a menace and will vir- 
tually shatter domestic price control conditions. 

It certainly is unfair to weld “permanent poverty” chains 
about the domestic copper miners economic neck in order 
that his agricultural brother may be swathed with “per- 
manent abundance,” parity benefit raiments from foreign as 
well as domestic sources. 

The obviously fair thing is for each basic product to be 
accorded equivalent parity price equity—the law of eco- 
nomic justice should embrace all, not a special coterie. 
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CUNNING AND GREED RUIN DOMESTIC MINERS 

The independent domestic copper miner continues to be 
the victim of legislative and executive neglect. His life’s 
equities have been virtually ruined through the machina- 
tions of cunning, greedy, and calloused internationalists. 
The fabricating trio, the Anaconda Co. particularly, that 
now mine 80 percent of the domestic and 90 percent of Chile 
plus Mexico copper production are not prospectors—their 
major effort is in the direction of acquiring and mining 
copper poundages within copper areas developed by others. 
Their main desire is to buy cheap copper poundages for 
their fabricating plants. Cheap copper can only be secured 
in the cheap labor areas of foreign lands just as one can buy 
any and all foreign products cheaper than those produced 
within our home areas. The foregoing emphasizes that no 
support to ameliorate the domestic copper mining industry's 
plight can be expected from its present controllers. The 
present relief lines within our domestic copper districts and 
dependent areas are greater and more helpless than ever 
before—far greater proportionately than those existent 
within the parity price divisions. The domestic copper 
miner has been arbitrarily deprived of the home market for 
disposal of his product at parity prices during 19 long years. 


MINERS MUST LIVE AS AMERICANS, NOT SLAVES 


It is the domestic prospector and independent copper 
miner who need remedial parity-price legislation and when 
this is granted they will explore the 200 domestic copper 
districts now dormant. Dependent citizenship within the 
operating copper districts scattered throughout 19 domestic 
States are in need of a parity price for copper, for it is only 
through same that they can demand and secure a parity 
wage and tax to maintain an American standard of living 
within one of our most vitally essential basic industries. 


A JOB IS A SACRED THING 


The Anaconda Co. too often forgets the meaning of a 
job, when it throws thousands of miners and smelter work- 
ers out of employment. To these miners and smelter work- 
ers a job is the difference between joy and misery, between 
life and death. To deprive these workers of this security 
drives them not to reaction as Con Kelly, Dan Kelly, Jim 
Hobbins, and the rest of that ilk would desire, but drives 
them of necessity to revolution and finally the expropria- 
tion of the Anaconda Co.’s mines. To the Nation I 
would remind these Tories that a job is the difference be- 
tween stability and revolution, between safety and slaugh- 
ter, between peace and war. A job is a sacred thing. 


The Tercentenary of the Colony of New Haven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr, SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, this is the tercentenary of 
the founding of the colony of New Haven. I use the word 
advisedly as that included Milford, Guilford, Branford, Strat- 
ford, New Haven, Stamford, and Southold, Long Island. 
When William L. Kingsley spoke on the occasion of the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of 
New Haven on April 25, 1888, he delivered his address in 
Center Church before the Congregational Club and he began 
that oration with this statement. 

Over the principal entrance to this church an inscription was 


3 not many years ago, by one who will long be remembered 
re with affection, which records the fact that a company of 

Christians, led by John Davenport and Theophilus Eaton, 
were the founders of New Haven,” and that “here they built their 
first house of worship.” 
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This settlement was indeed a haven. That haven began 
in the assemblage of St. Stevens Parish, Coleman Street, 
London, on October 6, 1624. The congregation at this time 
was composed of traders and wealthy merchants and they 
met on this particular day and unanimously elected John 
Davenport to be the incumbent of St. Stevens. He was a 
man of splendid presence and carriage, a sensitive, religious, 
and courageous and energetic preacher. He belonged to the 
party of reform within the Church of England. He had 
incurred the wrath of Archbishop Laud, fied from the city, 
and had found a temporary haven in Holland. When later 
he returned to England he found all England astir with the 
wondrous tales of the “New England.” 

At that time the Puritan Party had surrendered all hope 
in England and had moved their religious eyes toward “New 
England.” The leaders, Lord Say and Sele, the Earl of War- 
wick, Pym and Hampden, were already planning for a new 
haven on their own property in Connecticut. In this move- 
ment Davenport and his boyhood chum, Theophilus Eaton, 
were able to obtain help from some of the foremost men in 
England. The company that they organized had among its 
associates very wealthy and very learned men. 

Among those included was young Michael Wigglesworth, 
of the Yorkshire family, who was destined to become a great 
figure in New England literature. I have not checked the 
genealogy of that Puritan pioneer but undoubtedly his fam- 
ily is the same as that of our distinguished Representative 
from Massachusetts, the Honorable RICHARD WIGGLESWORTH. 
That chosen company set sail from London in 1637 and 
arrived in Boston in June, The Massachusetts colony was in 
desperate straits at this time, but Mr. Davenport succeeded in 
removing some of the causes of this turmoil. He was a leader. 

The summer of 1637 saw the termination of the Pequot war 
and the loss of Mr. Edward Hopkins to Hartford. Another 
epistle came from Captain Stoughton, who told of the “excel- 
lent country at Quellipioak River.” Theophilus Eaton set 
out to discover this new paradise. During this period John 
Davenport and Eaton had succeeded in keeping their com- 
pany intact and the independence of their spirit made them a 
dominant integer in the Massachusetts settlement. When 
Mr. Eaton returned from the visit to the “Quinnipiac” it was 
determined that seven of the settlers should guard their 
future home during the winter. As a result of that expedi- 
tion on the 15th of April 1638, under an oak tree at the foot 
of the Red Hills, New Haven was founded. 

It is significant that the first town meeting was a fast day 
ordained for humiliation and prayer. Mr. Davenport is de- 
picted in a distinguished monograph by Charles H. Levermore 
as the leader again. 

Mr. Davenport was not a fifth monarchy man, and irik gel have 
rejected the idea that a divine right to rule was vested in the 
church militant. He insisted directly that the church and the 
state must have different officers, different rules, and a different 

iction. The church and its teachers must be supported en- 
tirely by voluntary contributions. As a matter of fact, even a 
deaconship in the church did thereafter disqualify a man for the 
tmagistracy. * * Mr. Davenport th ore argued that he 
would pears: the franchise upon certain men, not because they 
were church members but because they alone, being church mem- 
bers, could display a certificate of trustworthiness. * * * From 
the work of Hooker, the judicious, even-tempered champion of the 
Anglican Church, Mr. Davenport could derive the fundamental 
principle that membership in the church and commonwealth must 
be identical. No onor according to Hooker, could belong to one 
without belonging to the other. Still more fruitful was Hocker's 
theory of the foundation of the state in a civil compact and in 
individual assent. 


It was not until the 25th of October 1639 that the colony 
emerged from its earlier stage and became a full-fledged 
community. The seven pillars, Mr. Theophilus Eaton, Mr. 
John Davenport, Mr. Robert Newman, Mr. Mathew Gilbert, 
Thomas Fugill, John Ponderson, and Jeremy Dixon, had met 
together 2 months before and resolved themselves into a 
church. Now they assembled again and resolved themselves 
into a State. 
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The distinguished Levermore again says: 


+ * © “Of all the New England colonies, New Haven was most 
purely a government by compact, by social contract. Plymouth 
had professed at the outset its obedience to the English laws and 
sovereign. Massachusetts had a charter confirmed by royal au- 
thority. Rhode Island’s democracy had a patent obtained from 
the Long Parliament, but it r ‘Our Sovereign Lord, 
Charles’ and provided that the civil government of Providence 
Plantations should conform to the laws of England ‘so far as the 
nature and constitution of the place will admit.’ Connecticut, 
indeed, in its constitution, acknowledged subjection to no earthly 
power, and its people agreed to ‘associate and conjoyne our- 
selves to be as one publike State or Commonwealth’ * + 
It is believed that this is the sole instance of the formation 8 
an independent civil government by a general compact wherein 
all the parties to the agreement were legally required to be actual 
signers thereof. When this event occurred, John Locke was in 
his seventh year, and Rousseau was a century away.” 

It was an outstanding observation in the entire formation of 
the colony that there was a democracy within the church and 
that there was an emphasis on the right to decide in church 
affairs. It was said, “That a handful of exiles, gathered in a barn, 
could of their own free motion, without a bishop or royal sanc- 
tion form a Church of God; that the same men, with no charter 
but their own consent and that of their fellowmen could organize 
a self-governing State“ is indeed a development of English society 
that is without parallel. 

“It is no insignificant fact that the nephew of Davenport at- 
tained to high position and fame in the Roman Church. Prob- 
ably the same traits drove each of the Davenports to such oppo- 
site conclusions. The religious instinct that demanded a logical 
explanation of the universe, the reverence for authority founded 
upon generalizations of limitless application, the belief in the 
subordination of classes one to another and of all to a spiritual 
power, the longing for a consistent unity of truth such charac- 
teristics belong alike to Loyola and to Calvin, and they might 
lead the same man to a puritanical Rome, or to an 3 
Geneva. Therefore, her Davenport, the Franciscan friar, 
rested upon the infallible church, and John Davenport, the An- 
glican Nonconformist, trusted, with the fierce faith of his time, 
in the infallible book of books.” 


It was the courageous, conservative make-up of Eaton, 
plus the scholastic, high-minded zeal of Davenport, that give 
intellectual power to our city of New Haven. 

I never think of my own city of New Haven without pic- 
turing the cave on West Rock, where the regicides hid. 
There is a tablet, the inscription of which I am going to 
quote from memory because it seems so significant, so in- 
dicative, and so remarkable as a direct symbol of a real 
haven. It reads, if my memory serves me correctly: 

Here, May 15, 1661, and for some weeks thereafter Edward Whal- 
ley and his son-in-law, William Goffe, members of the Parlia- 
ment General, officers in the Army of the Commonwealth, signers 


of the death warrant of James I, found refuge and concealment 
from the officers of the Crown after the Restoration. 


And then at the bottom is this significant line: 
Opposition to tyrants is obedience to God. 


It will be recalled that at the restoration of Charles Stuart 
in 1660 the colonists were visited with fears of apprehension 
genuinely felt. Thus when in the spring of 1661 Goffe and 
Whalley, the regicides, came to New Haven after flight from 
Massachusetts, men of all stations combined to aid the fugi- 
tives. Mr. Davenport preached to his flock from Isaiah 16: 3: 

Take counsel, execute Judgment, make thy shadow as the night. 
* * Betray him not that wandereth. 

The town officials winked at the presence of the regicides 
and fed and clothed them. 

Laborers were attracted to the new settlement because of 
the chance of employment at Mr. Goodyear’s “iron-worke” 
established in East Haven in 1655. It was also necessary to 
provide for adequate and organized means of defense. As 
early as 1640 New Haven had Capt. Nathaniel Turner as its 
Miles Standish. Somewhat later, when it was necessary to 
find a successor to Colonel Turner, the people wished that 
chance to be given to Lt. John Nash, but that gentleman 
with modesty declined because he could not feel “the call of 
God at that place.’ At that time he felt he was unable, 
but fellow colonists prevailed upon him to think the matter 
over. “If God shall persuade my heart of his call to this 
work, I shall be willing to do the town service.” Apparently 
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that persuasion did come, and a year later Lt. John Nash 
heard the call and became captain of the militia. 

As early as 1664 the town began its early contribution 
for the support of the scholars at Harvard, for, it must be 
remembered that both John Davenport and Eaton were 
thoroughly schooled and thoroughly in favor of the need 
for education. By 1640 Captain Turner had bought for the 
town of New Haven the territory of Stamford. Greenwich 
was later bought by others for New Haven, and in Septem- 
ber 1640 the productive town of Totokett—Branford—was 
granted to Samuel Eaton. The same intrepid Captain Tur- 
ner, having successfully negotiated the purchase of Stam- 
ford, sailed down the sound for Delaware Bay. He had 
written instructions, and he bought from the Indians nearly 
the whole southwestern coast of New Jersey, and also a 
tract of land at Passayunk, on the present site of Philadel- 
phia, and opposite the Dutch fort, Nassau. 

The adventurous spirit of our early New Haven citizens 
incurred the wrath of the two most powerful nations in 
Europe, and the result was an impoverishment not only of 
the settlers but of the town itself. Wars and threats of war 
which were prevalent prevented any solid cffort to consolidate 
the territory that Turner had bought. An expedition of 
800 men was ready to march upon New Amsterdam, but tales 
of Europe’s peace came and New Haven’s hopes vanished. 
Thus the English settlements on the Delaware Bay in 1633 
were destroyed and the fate of New Haven as a town and 
as a colony was sealed. This undertaking had almost pre- 
cipitated a war with the Dutch and had caused trouble at 
home. It did not prevent later another trek to New Jersey. 
There 41 men from New. Haven and Milford began the set- 
tlement of Newark. It is significant, that that same spirit 
was later responsible for a New Connecticut in Vermont and 
one in New Jersey. 

It is significant for those who have read the story of the 
laissez-faire policy in the June Fortune to realize that gov- 
ernment in the eighteenth century had emerged beyond 
that doctrine. As a matter of fact, in 1641 an elaborate 
industrial law was introduced determining righteous rates 
of wages, prices, and profits. The trading instinct was 
always a strong one in the colony. 

Nothing is so eloquent as the vigorous independence of 
the surrounding towns. The independence of these towns is 
a splendid tribute to the stalwart character of the citizens 
and their structures are worthy of monographs. ‘The town, 
of course, moved forward rapidly and there was a marked 
increase in the commercial activity. New Haven was most 
certainly a recipient of the monthly mail trip begun in 
1672 from New York to Boston and in our own town the 
first product of the types was the laws of Yale College 
printed in Latin and published in December 1754. Our first 
newspaper was the Connecticut Gazette in January 1755. 
Oysters were so much a part of the business activity of the 
colony that the first oyster laws were enacted in February 
1762. Our trade routes were from Boston, New York, and 
New Haven to the Barbados, West Indies, and to Madeira. 

With the Revolution came Benedict Arnold. He was a 
captain of the Governor’s guard. He paraded his company 
before the place where the selectmen and other authorities 
were in session and demanded ammunition. At the refusal 
of the selectman, Arnold answered, “None but almighty God 
shall prevent my marching.” He got the supplies and 
marched his company to Cambridge. New Haven played a 
great part in the Revolution, Forty thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-nine men who were in the Revolution arrived 
from Connecticut. That number is exceeded only by Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia. In every war since, our New Haven 
men have upheld the prestige of the colony. We justified 
ourselves in King Phillip’s War, King William’s War, the 
Queen Anne’s War, and the various struggles to the Great 
War. Foreign wars convinced us of the wisdom of the words 
of Thomas Paine when he remarked that separation from 
England meant separation from England’s wars. 
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Our New Haven soldiers were present at Bunker Hill, at 
Quebec, at the Battle of Long Island under Gen. Israel 
Putnam, and in the subsequent battles of the Revolution. 
It can truly be said that our contributions to the Continental 
navy were outstanding and our first success in naval war- 
fare in 1814 was responsible for the fact that no one ever 
blockaded our coast or invaded our harbor. 


We suffered physically during the War of 1812. We had 
nearly 1,600 native citizens for the rank and file of the 
regular army as well as 156 officers. Our Connecticut men 
in the Mexican and Spanish Wars have reflected credit on 
the citizens of our State. We continued our proud efforts 
in the Spanish-American and the Mexican border war. 
Ninety-five soldiers from Connecticut during the World War 
were voted the Distinguished Service Cross. On sea and on 
land and in the air New Haven, as a part of the distin- 
guished service of the State has given her share. Here is 
an instance: I remind you of a young officer of artillery, 
one of the most brilliant of those brilliant young men from 
this town, who laid down their lives on the field of battle in 
the Civil War, and one still remembered with loving affection 
by many here present, who confidently expected for him, 
having been trained under these elms in every academic and 
every manly accomplishment, a long career of usefulness. 
In one of the fiercest of the battles of the Wilderness, he 
received an order to take and hold a dangerous position with 
his battery. He asked “Am I to have any support?” 
“None” was the response. “Then,” was his reply, as he 
went to what proved the gates of death, “I will support 
myself.” That was the spirit which has ever characterized 
our people; “I will support myself.” “We run after nobody.” 

Every one has heard of Roger Sherman, of Connecticut. 
He was the first Congressman from the district that has been 
kind enough to send me to the Seventy-fourth and Seventy- 
fifth Congresses. 

Sherman’s grandson, the late Senator George F. Hoar, has 
written of him: 

He had a large share in the public events that led to the Revo- 
lution, in the conduct of the war, in the proceedings of the Con- 
tinental Congress, in the framing of the Constitution, in securing 
its adoption by Connecticut, and in the action of the House and 
Senate in Washington's first administration. He was also for many 
years judge of the highest court of his State. He was a man of 
indefatigable industry. An accomplished lady employed to make 
investigations in the public archives of the Department of State, 
reported that she did not see how he could ever have gone to bed. 

He had a most affectionate and tender heart. He was very fond 
of his family and friends. Although reserved and silent in ordi- 
nary company, he was very agreeable in conversation, and had 
a delightful wit * . Patrick Henry said that the first men 
in the Continental Congress were Washington, Richard Henry Lee, 


and Roger Sherman, and, later in life, that Roger Sherman and 
George Mason were the greatest statesmen he ever knew, 


Governor Baldwin thus sets forth Sherman’s heritage to 
his country: 

His example will never die out of American memory, because it 
appeals to every man in every walk of life, and shows how char- 
acter, perseverance, industry, joined to common sense, under our 
system of government, put within the reach of their possessor 
opportunity for doing public service and winning public esteem. 


But greater than these his name is on three immortal 
documents in the history of our country. He signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence July 4, 1776. His name was ap- 
pended to the Articles of Confederation at Philadelphia on 
the 9th day of July 1778. Then it stands under the aegis 
of Connecticut as a signatory of the Constitution of the 
United States. Anyone who reads the report of the first 
session of the House of Representatives will be amazed at 
the reputation which New Haven’s Member obtained for 
soundness of thought and logic. He is on all the important 
committees selected by the chair. He speaks only when he 
has something to say and not to just say something. 

In the First Congress of the United States he was 60 
years of age. He enjoyed enormous prestige. Extremely 
pious, he was a man of tremendous power and influence in 
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that first session. He was the first mayor of our town, He 
became the warm friend of John Adams. His political creed 
was, “When you are in minority, talk; when you are in ma- 
jority, vote.” He had 15 children, 12 of whom reached ma- 
turity. He hated selfishness and idleness above all. He 
compares favorably with Washington and Franklin, although 
he was a conservative. He hated paper money. No remark 
is more illustrative of his character than that of Fisher 
Ames. If, when absent during the discussion of a subject 
and, consequently, do not know about it, what side should 
you vote? He answered, “I always watch Roger Sherman, 
for I am sure if I vote with him I shall vote right.” 

We have already mentioned Eli Whitney. Chauncey 
Jerome was first to make clocks. The first telephone was 
introduced in New Haven. Our clocks, our hardware, our 
folding boxes, our sporting rifles and shotguns and ammuni- 
tion have become trade-marks in the field of industry. Our 
harbor, once the pride of our commerce in other days, now 
comes into view with the possibility of a new rating, and 
thus the ships that once left New Haven for New England 
and Boston, the Barbados, the Bermudas, and other ports 
may again see their modern counterparts. 

The name of New Haven has been taken by at least 11 
other places. New Haven, Ind., was settled in 1836 by E. 
Burgess, who came from the vicinity of New Haven, Conn., 
and there is New Haven, Vt.; New Haven, Mo.; New Haven, 
W. Va., which with its companion city of Hartford were 
settled in the early part of 1854-55 after the towns of New 
Haven and Hartford. New Haven, Kans.; New Haven, 
Mich.; New Haven, IN., and far west, New Haven, Wyo., 
though the Postal Guide lists a New Haven in Iowa with 27 
residents. 

New Haven should be a point for the citizens of the whole 
world to visit during the rest of this year. We are justly 
proud of Yale University with its splendid school of medi- 
cine, of fine arts; the exhibition of the workmanship of early 
American arts and crafts, the still existing old Yale campus, 
the three churches on the green, the home of Noah Webster 
where he worked on his famous dictionary; of Yale’s great 
memorial library with the Gutenberg Bible, with the ultra- 
modern Payne Whitney gymnasium. Eli Whitney’s home 
where he invented the cotton gin, and the home of Donald 
G. Mitchell. With East Rock and West Rock with our 
beautiful and historic college of Yale. 

Here is a list of some of the illustrious native sons and 
daughters of New Haven: 

Willis J. Abbott, New Haven, 1863, journalist. 

Hezekiah Augur, New Haven, February 21, 1791, sculptor 
and inventor. 

Alice Mabel Bacon, New Haven, February 26, 1858, founder 
of first school for colored nurses, teacher and missionary. 

Henry Baldwin, New Haven, January 14, 1780, Justice, 
United States Supreme Court. 

Roger Sherman Baldwin, New Haven, January 4, 1793, 
advocate in Armistead case, Governor, United States Senator. 

Simeon Eben Baldwin, New Haven, February 5, 1840, jurist 
and Governor. 

Paul Wayland Bartlett, New Haven, January 24, 1865, 
sculptor. 

Lyman Beecher, New Haven, October 12, 1775, theologian 
and teacher. 

Luther Prentice Bradley, New Haven, December 8, 1822, 
Union general. 

Walter Camp, New Haven, April 7, 1859, “father of Amer- 
ican football.” 

Russell H. Chittenden, New Haven, February 18, 1856, 
chemist. 

James Dixon, New Haven, October 1779, poet, United States 
Senator. 

James E. English, New Haven, March 13, 1812, Governor, 
United States Senator. 

Henry Walcott Farnam, New Haven, November 6, 1853, 
social economist. 

George Whiting Flagg, New Haven, June 26, 1816, artist. 


~_ Bradley Flagg, New Haven, June 16, 1820, portrait 
painter. 

Andrew Hall Foote, New Haven, September 12, 1806, 
admiral Civil War. 

Josiah Willard Gibbs, New Haven, 1839, chemist, author. 

Charles D. Goodyear, New Haven, December 29, 1800, in- 
ventor of vulcanized rubber. 

Arthur Twining Hadley, New Haven, April 23, 1856, 
educator. 

James A. Hillhouse, Jr., New Haven, September 26, 1789, 
poet and dramatist. 

George Hadley, New Haven, July 31, 1826, jurist, Gover- 
nor of Ohio. 

George Pratt, Ingersoll, New Haven, April 24, 1861, peace 
advocate, minister to Siam. 

Jared Ingersoll, New Haven, October 24, 1749, signer of 
Constitution from Pennsylvania. 

Ralph Isaac Ingersoll, New Haven, February 8, 1789, min- 
ister to Russia. 

Nathaniel Jocelyn, New Haven, January 31, 1796, painter 
and engraver. 

J. R. F. Mansfield, New Haven, December 22, 1803, general, 
engineer. 

Morton F. Plant, New Haven, August 18, 1852, capitalist. 

John Addison Porter, New Haven, April 17, 1856, journalist, 
secretary to President McKinley. 

Henry Bellows Robeson, New Haven, August 5, 1842, ad- 
miral, United States Navy. 

ge Pritchard Rossiter, New Haven, September 29, 1817, 
a . 

Harry Rowe Shelley, New Haven, June 8, 1858. 

Benjamin Silliman, Jr., New Haven, December 4, 1816, 
chemist. 

Ezra Stiles, North Haven, November 29, 1727, president of 
Yale, author. : 

Dr. Eli Todd, New Haven, July 22, 1769, pioneer in work for 
insane. 

Joseph Gilbert Totten, New Haven, August 23, 1788, Army 
engineer. 

Eugene Benjamin Wilson, New Haven, November 27, 1857, 
mining engineer. 

Charles Whiting Wooster, New Haven, 1785, admiral, 
Chilean Navy. 

REV. OSCAR E. MAURER 

I am inserting also two truly great studies in the RECORD 
contemporaneous with this humble effort of mine. One is 
a leader in state; the other in church affairs. Both repre- 
sent the finest traditions in our New Haven body politic. 
Their families dug the very roots of our colony and their 
own impress today is unparallelled. 

Of the spiritual leader we might well say he typifies the 
highest traditions of his calling. He has combined his work 
in the vineyard with a helpful solicitude for all mundane 
things. I have an unforgetable picture of him as each year 
we veterans finish our memorial services on our public 
green. On his church steps he stands across the street in 
his religious robes inviting the multitude to enter this, his 
place of worship, and there in the hallowed atmosphere of a 
venerated church we see once more the efficacy of prayer 
and spirituality. 

“Who the role of priest and poet unites, 
Must pray like Aaron like Joshua fight.”—Whittier 
GOV. WILBUR L. CROSS 

Our distinguished captain general of our armed forces 
and Governor of our State for four consecutive terms is the 
finest modern prototype of that Victorian gentleman for 
whom these lines were most apposite: 

“The saint and poet dwell apart; but thou 
Wast holy in the furious press of life 

And choral in the central rush of life. 

Yet thou dids’t love old branches and a book 


And Roman verses on an English lawn.” 
. * * 


Thou gav'st to part strife the epic note, 
And to debate the thunder of the Lord 
To meanest issue fire of the Most High.“ 
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One cannot read deeply the pages of all the heroic men of 
the past of our colony without realizing that the hand-to- 
hand fighting of their day, the resourceful thought, and the 
sustaining will power in victory over obstacles have been 
magnificent contributions, not only to our own community 
but to America and civilization. 

They knew the unbending dynasties of tyranny that char- 
acterized monarchs of strong will; they felt the impress of 
viciously abused national resources. Yet those brilliant rock- 
bottom qualities of perseverance, moderation, and a manly 
sense of duty sustained the day. 

They had self-government when it was absent everywhere 
else. They understood that the divisions in religions necessi- 
tate tolerance, and they fought in and out of season to stress 
the lesson of the common law that man’s best safeguard is 
the independence and the honesty of mankind’s judiciary. 


“Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of His light 
For us in the dark to rise by.” 


ADDRESS or Gov. WILBUR L. Cross aT THE YALE BOWL, SUNDAY, 
May 29, 1938 


The tercentenary celebration of the founding of the New Haven 
colony is rising to its climax. I am standing in the center of 
the Yale Bowl, an amphitheater as capacious as the Sarayi fa — 
ee e Pee See ee 
State. Near me sit representatives of the three great faiths which 
prevail in this community. In company with a symphony or 
chestra and a choir of 200 voices, we are engaged in a praise and 
memorial service in honor of the men and women who established 
this colony by the sea in the long distant past, and also of those 
who in later times have built upon their foundation the vast 
fabric of modern society. It has been a development that staggers 
the imagination. 

Often my mind, oblivious of the hardships and dangers, reverts 
to the simpler life lived by the founding fathers. I should like 
to have been among the first white men who dropped anchor in 
the beautiful Quinnipiac Bay and to have traversed the neighbor- 
ing shore, to have climbed those great red rocks resplendent in 
the sunlight, to have seen lying before me the wide undulating 
lowlands, and as I lifted my eyelids to have surveyed also the calm 
waters of a sound terminating in glimpses of a stretch of mys- 
terious land beyond. What a wild surmise must have been in the 
eyes of those men and women who chose Quinnipiac for their 
habitation. 

Elsewhere I have quoted a passage from Ecclesiasticus in mem- 
ory of men long since dead. Again I quote those just and elo- 
quent words: 


“Let us now praise famous men. 

And our fathers that begat us. 

Leaders of the people by their counsels. 

There be of them that have left a name behind them 
That their praises might be reported... . 

And some there be which have no memorial, 

Who are perished as though they had never been 
But these were merciful men 

Whose righteous deeds have not been forgotten.” 


The ou mames of John Davenport and Th 
Eaton are forever linked as the founding fathers of this colony. 
They lived on opposite sides of the same street, where could 
labor in unison. Davenport was the spiritual guide of a don 
parish which he transplanted hither. Eaton was a businessman 
who knew how to organize a government in conjunction with the 
church. Both were ardent Puritans who saw to it that the gov- 
ernment which they established should be based largely upon 
such ancient Hebrew laws as they found expedient. Theirs was 
a stern religious commonwealth. 

Among their associates were many able men whose names have 
been almost forgotten as if they had never been. Only here and 
there can their names and deeds be uncovered. Who, for in- 
stance, was the surveyor that Eaton employed to lay out the 
town in nine squares with the green in the center as the civic 

this first town planner anywhere 


3 him with gifts for 


"Sloe man bought two elm ws Bid 
per. His memorial is “The City of 
has 


one of the most important men in the New Haven colony when it 
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was reaching out to the east towards the Connecticut River and 
to the west towards the Hudson. 

Thus was fulfilled once more the saying in the Book of Eccle- 
siasticus that good deeds exert a beneficent influence through suc- 
ceeding generations, though the names of the actors may become 
obscured or lost to memory. It is most fitting that this celebra- 
tion should come on the evening of a day before we are to deco- 
rate with flowers the graves of the brave men, the known and the 
unknown, who have fought the battles of the Republic on land 
and sea. 

It was inevitable that the New Haven and Hartford colonies, 
after living apart for a full quarter c. should be brought 
together under the name of Connecticut. This union, authorized 
by a royal charter, was to the great advantage of both colonies. 
It meant a single jurisdiction in meeting all the problems of a 
growing civilization. For New Haven it meant a less rigid dis- 
cipline in church and state and ultimately their separation and 
freedom for all men to worship in the way conscience dictated. It 
meant better schools for the children, and a more rapid develop- 
ment in agriculture and the mechanic arts. The union was fol- 
lowed in the next century by a great awakening among the younger 
generations born within our borders. In this new enthusiasm for 
adventure in all things that life can bring, New Haven played its 
part. Sons and daughters and grandchildren explored the Con- 
necticut River and settled among the Green Mountains, naming the 
land “New Connecticut.” Other groups found homes in northern 
Pennsylvania, or in the Ohio Valley, which was for them another 
“New Connecticut.” It was confusing to have three Connecticuts. 
So two of them had to give way to the names of Vermont and Ohio. 

It was in the shore towns that Yale College was founded for 
training young men for service in church and state. For a time 
New Haven and Yale were almost one. Whether born here or else- 
where, Yale graduates were among the conspicuous leaders of their 
times. N 


There is not time to call the long roll here. The fame of two 
Yale presidents, Ezra Stiles and the elder Timothy Dwight, still 
lives, Jonathan Edwards a graduate and tutor at Yale gave the 
Puritan descendants a religious philosophy which after the lapse 
of two centuries is not dead yet. Im a more liberal age was born 
and educated here Lyman Beecher, theologian and preacher, the 
father of Henry Ward Beecher and of Harriet Beecher Stowe, the 
author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. And in my th Leonard Bacon, 
divine and scholar, was still preaching in the pulpit of John 
Davenport. 

Here lived and worked for many years Noah Webster, who taught 
America to read and spell. His Elementary Spelling Book kept 
pace with the advancing frontier as it moved onward toward the 
Pacific. From this little book children everywhere learned to spell 
in their homes or in their schools. Its mastery was regarded as 
the foundation of learning. His Dictionary of the American Lan- 
guage, which received from him its last revision at the age of 84, 
gave him the reputation of knowing more about the English 
language than anyone else who had ever lived. Here lived and 
taught, too, William Dwight Whitney, then one of the two best 
Sanskrit scholars in the world. There came to S. F. B. Morse, while 
& student at Yale, the idea of transmitting words by electricity. 
After 12 years of research he invented an t for this pur- 
pose and was everywhere acclaimed for an achievement which had 
seemed to be impossible. 

In the realm of science, pure and applied, New Haven has always 
stood high. Eli Whitney not only invented the cotton gin which 
revolutionized a great industry of the South, he also conceived 
the idea of standardized interchangeable parts in the production of 
firearms. This is the primary idea lying behind mass production 
such as we have today. In pure science no American has ever sur- 
passed the discoveries of ah Willard Gibbs, a mathematical 
physicist whom some of us remember. 

Finally, I should not neglect the statesman. A brilliant French- 
man named De Toqueville visited this country a little more than a 
century ago to study our political institutions. He praised the 
Members of both Houses of who represented Connecticut 
and expressed amazement that many Members from other States were 
born and educated in Connecticut. So he put down Connecticut 
as the home of statesmen. Certainly Connecticut has a rare record 
in State and National affairs. As long as the Republic lasts, history 
will remember the superb statesmanship of Roger Sherman, of the 
New Haven colony, William Samuel Johnson, of Fairfield, and Oliver 
Ellsworth, of Windsor. They were Connecticut's delegates to the 
convention that framed the Federal Constitution. On a day when 
the convention seemed ready to break up during the heat of debate 
over representation in the two Houses of Congress, these three men 
brought forward the Connecticut plan of equal representation in 
one House and representation by proportionate population in the 


Amid the glory of words and music dedicated to the remembrance 
of the men and women who crossed the seas to found a colony on 
these shores, let us not forget that we have received from them a 

t and sacred inheritance. It is for us and for future generations 
To he talthful ae Were they 66 ioir country and to thelr God wees 
still rules in the heavens. 
“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 
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THE ENDURING VALUES OF THE PURITAN FaITH?* 
By Oscar E. Maurer 


Three hundred years ago today a company of English Christians 
landed on the shores of Quinnipiac Bay, and established a church 
and commonwealth based upon the laws of God. With no pre- 
tense at pageantry, but in the spirit of solemn worship, we are 
here at the place where men and women have prayed through all 
these intervening years, to give thanks unto Almighty God for His 
fatherly guidance and to supplicate His continuing blessing in the 
years that lie ahead. It is not my purpose this morning to give a 
résumé of New Haven’s history during the 27 years of the colony’s 
independent existence. The hourglass would have to be turned a 
good many times were I to undertake such a task. Many of you 
have listened with amazing patience to that history as it has been 
outlined in the recent historical addresses. Rather let us use this 
hour in thinking about the enduring values that have come down 
to us from that little company who began their communal life in 
the wilderness, on the first New Haven Sabbath, three centuries 
ago. What were the motives and convictions that impelled and 
sustained these men and women? They were Puritans. What 
were the Puritans like? Were they the fanatical, sour-visaged indi- 
viduals one sees in the cartoons, with a grim jaw and a long nose 
forever sticking itself into people’s affairs to make sure no one was 
enjoying himself? Or, on the other hand, were they the supermen 
they are often made out to be by their descendants—with superior 
knowledge of life, morals, and government? 

We shall find the answer to these questions if we examine the 
three major convictions which characterize the Puritan mind. 

I. The Puritans believed profoundly in the sovereignty of God. 
They were profoundly preoccupied with the fact of God. To the 
Puritan God is the true and only king of divine right, and His 
sovereignty extends over all persons and events, from eternity to 
eternity. His will is the ground of all that exists. His glory is the 
object of the created universe. He is the sole source of good every- 
where, and in obedience to Him alone is human society, or indi- 
vidual action, rightfully ordered. His honor is the first object of 
jealous maintenance by the magistrate, or of regard by the citizen. 
Although He is infinitely above the world of created things in 
honor, dignity, and power, God touches it, and human life, at every 
point with His righteous law and majestic sway. To know Him is 
the supreme object of human attainment. 

Now, it goes without saying that men who held this conception 
of God could not tolerate a Godless government, nor a merely secu- 
lar society. Good laws are but the embodiment of His will, and 
complete surrender to Him is man’s prime duty and only com- 
fort. “Thou God seest me,” was the august and awful fact which 
constantly faced every man, and each of them lived “as ever in 
his great task-master’s eye.” 

Religion finds expression in two types of human experience. Ac- 
cording to one, religion is a matter of conformity to certain au- 
thorized doctrines and ceremonies. It is concerned chiefiy with the 
theological virtues, and among these y the virtues of faith 
and obedience. According to the other, religion is the inner 
acknowledgment of God's ordering of our lives and the desire to do 
His will. It is concerned chiefly with the moral or ethical virtues, 
questions of conscience and conduct. These two types quite com- 
monly exist side by side. The first tends to limit religion to a 
relatively small area of life, in which the obligations and privileges 
of the believer are quite clearly defined. When these duties have 
been performed and these privileges enjoyed, there remains a rela- 
tively large area of life into which religion need not necessarily 
enter, and which can therefore express itself freely according to its 
nature or temperament, so long as the doctrines of the church are 
not violated. Out of this type there came, undoubtedly, most of 
the poetry and music of the Elizabethan age, certainly that which 
expressed the lighter part of the human spirit, and which took 
pleasure in beauty of form. With this there was mingled the frank 
and un coarseness which is found on the same page with 
the most chaste and beautiful utterances of the Elizabethans. 
The second of these types does not limit the scope of religion, but 
admits it to every part of life and subjects it to every phase of the 
human spirit. Consequently its literary expression is more somber. 
There are not many songs of mirth, but many hymns of solemn 
praise and duty. And there is John Milton, whose works may 
almost be said to constitute a literature in themselves. The first 
type expresses itself in the temperament of the cavalier; the second 
in that of the Puritan. 

With the Puritan’s strong conviction of the sovereignty of God 
and his concern with the moral government of man, it was nat- 
ural that Puritan preaching appealed deliberately and directly to 
the conscience. It still does, and that is why the Puritan preachers 
have always been under criticism. They would not feel that they 
were delivering a message unless they became aware of a reaction. 
The difference between the two types of religion is brought out 
comically by a pamphlet written in 1566 by an English vicar, An- 
thony Gilbert. The parson in the dialogue, in speaking against the 
Puritans, says: “There are very few that can agree to the Genevan’s 
fashion to have nothing in the church but naked walls and a poore 
fellow in a bare grown, telling a long tale and brawling and chiding 
with all his hearers. As for my lord (i. e. his patron) I heard 
him say that he could never go to any of these Genevan sermons, 


2Sermon preached Apr. 24, 1938, at the 300th anniversary of the 
settlement of Connecticut and the beginning of Center Church, 
New Haven. Taken from the New Haven Journal-Courier, by the 
kind permission of Dr. Maurer. 5 
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that he came quite home, but that there was ever something 
that pricked his conscience, he always thought that they made 
their whole sermon against him. But in the reading of Matins 
and Evensong at (St.) Paul’s or in my reading of my service in his 
chapel, he sayeth, he feeleth no such thing, for he is never touched, 
but goeth merrily to his dinner.” 

There you have two conceptions of religion which have by no 
means died out. Some people do not want to have their appetites 
spoiled by having their consciences pricked. The Puritan did not 
feel it was quite right to go home from church to his dinner with 
too undisturbed an appetite or in too complacent frame of mind. 

This powerful conception of the sovereignty of God inevitably 
determined the Puritan’s conception of government. And here 
the founders of New Haven had their opportunity. In England they 
had been hampered by the fixed forms of tradition. Here in the 
wilderness they were free to work out an experiment of govern- 
ment under God. Soon after landing the whole assembly of free 
planters, on “a day of ex humiliation and prayer,” 
entered into a solemn covenant “that as in matters that concern 
the gathering and ordering of a church, so likewise in all public 
offices which concern civil order, as choice of rates and 
officers, making and repealing of laws, dividing allotments of in- 
heritance, and all things of like nature, they would be ordered by 
those rules which the Scripture holds forth.” The planters of 
Quinnipiac thus adopted a definite and written frame of govern- 
ment and code of laws some 9 months before Windsor, Hartford, 
and Wethersfield adopted the Fundamental Orders which have 
usually been called the first written constitution. God-conscious 
men, loyal to and disciplined by the moral law, the only government 
which seemed to them orderly and enduring was government 
under God. 

II. Secondly, the Puritans believed profoundly in the moral dig- 
nity of man. In view of the Puritan theology, that statement re- 
quires defense. The Puritan theology followed Augustine and 
Calvin in the conception which these held of human nature, and 
whatever they may have thought about man’s nature as viewed in 
the light of his destiny—that is, God's plan for him—they cer- 
tainly did not hold a very high opinion as to his moral nature as 
expressed in his behavior. In 1641 Calvin's doctrines were put 
into confessional form for English Christianity by the Westminster 
Divines. John Davenport was invited to sit with that assembly, 
but felt that he could not leave his task here. The Westminster 
Confession became the official theology of the New England 
churches, was taught in all of our seminaries down to 1880, and 
still profoundly influences the larger part of American Protestant- 
ism. And the estimate placed upon human nature by that theology 
is summarized in the answer to question 25 of the Assembly's 
Catechism: “The sinfulness of that estate wherein man fell, con- 
sisteth in the guilt of Adam's first sin, the want of that righteous- 
ness wherein he was created, and the corruption of his nature, 
whereby he is utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to 
all that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined unto all evil, and 
that continually.” The later theologians intensified this statement, 
until we hear Jonathan Edwards, in his great sermon on the 
“Justice of God in the Damnation of Sinners,” declare “Men are 
totally corrupt in all their faculties and in all the principles of their 
nature; all their senses are only inlets and outlets of sin, channels 
of corruption.” That seems to be a pretty comprehensive state- 
ment. Not much ground there for spiritual pride. And yet, 
there are probably times when one is inclined to admit that there 
is a good deal of truth in the doctrine. There are times when we 
look upon humanity in just that way. Civilization seems in vain. 
It is all a mess. With us this is a passing mood. With the Puritan 
it was more or less of a fixed state of mind. It is not wholly true— 
but there is a good deal of truth in it. What is man, unillumi- 
nated and uninspired by God? Can he, unaided, work himself out 
of the mire of his appetites and passions and desires? Formerly it 
was the theologian who concerned himself with this problem. To- 
day it is the psychologist. 

We are bound to admit, too, that there is a great deal of truth 
in the doctrine of inherited sin. Sin does affect future generations, 
mentally, spiritually, physically. Sin has social consequences. It 
may be hard to understand how eating forbidden fruit could harm 
the children of Adam and Eve. It is not hard to understand that 
a man’s children and grandchildren may be cursed in body, mind, 
and soul if he is guilty of lustful sin. The child born of alcoholic 
parents has inherited an evil tendency. Not only this, but when 
sins become socialized, when they come to have a definite status, 
and are recognized by society as institutions so that while a part 
of society fights them, another part defends them, invests money in 
them and makes money out of them, then we certainly must admit 
that the sins of the father are visited upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation. 

All this time we have been picturing the Puritan looking at man 
as he expressed his nature in his behavior. The Puritan also looked 
upon man in an entirely different way. He looked upon him as a 
being for whom the omnipotent God exercised His supreme con- 
cern, as the object of God's tenderest care. And when the Puritan 
took this view, man was no longer a worm. He was but little lower 
than God, crowned with glory and honor, Here Lord Macaulay's 
noble words are in place. “The very meanest of men was a 
to whose fate a mysterious and terrible importance belonged, on 
whose slightest actions the spirits of light and darkness looked with 
anxious interest, who had been destined before heaven and earth 
were created, to enjoy a felicity which should continue when 
heaven and earth should have passed away. Events which short- 
sighted politicians ascribed to earthly causes, had been ordained on 
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necticut. Massachusetts and Connecticut became parts of a great 


his account. For his sake empires had risen and flourished and 
decayed. * * He had been ransomed by the sweat of no vulgar 
agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It was for him that the 
sun had been darkened, that the dead had arisen, that all nature 
had shuddered at the sufferings of her expiring God.” 

When a man really believes that he is the object of God’s su- 
preme concern, all other distinctions fade into insignificance. “On 
the rich and the noble he looked down with contempt; for he 
esteemed himself rich in a more precious treasure, noble by the 
right of an earlier creation, and priest by the imposition of a 
mightier hand. * * * Thus the Puritan was made up of two 
different men, the one all self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, and 
passion; the other proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated 
himself in the dust before his Maker, but he set his foot on the 
neck of his king. * * * People who saw only his stern visage 
and heard nothing but his whining hymns might laugh at him, but 
they had little to laugh at who encountered him in the hall of de- 
bate or on the field of battle.” Such a character can hardly expect 
to be popular with the multitude. It is not usually in the majority. 
In fact, it finds its strength in remaining in the minority. It is 
essentially a pioneer temper. It is the hardened and sharpened 
point of the plow which plunged first into the hard earth. And it 
never gives up. One is reminded of the prayer of the Scotch Puri- 
tan. “Be pleased to guide us aright; for Thou knowest that whether 
we be right or wrong, we be very determined.” 

Such were the elements of character of the men and women who 
settled Connecticut and New Haven. In the providence of God 
they were destined to be united into an isolated, rural colony for 
150 years before they began to make themselves strongly felt in 
the development of the Nation. But in those years of isolation 
they were working out their experiment of self-government under 
God, and the stern discipline of that endeavor marked Connecticut 
people with certain persistent characteristics which remained with 
them when the westward emigration began, after the Revolution. 
What were the characteristics which won for Connecticut the 
name of “the land of steady habits’? They were Puritan charac- 
teristics: Faith in ideas and the practical ability to translate them 
into reality. This expressed itself in the marvelous inventive 
genius which even to the present day places Connecticut as the 
leading State in ratio to the population of patents granted. But 
it expressed itself in spiritual ways even more: The sense of ac- 
countability to God; the spirit of fearless inquiry; belief in educa- 
tion and the reasoning capacity of the mind; a vigorous individual- 
ism coupled with a sense of the obligation to serve; and an intense 
pride in financial independence, coupled with thrift and frugality— 
these are the persistent elements which form the Connecticut con- 
science, and as a result the State has provided, in proportion to 
its population, more men and women, and the ancestors of more 
men and women, who have played a more prominent part in the 
development of the Nation, than any other colony, not excepting 
even Massachusetts or Virginia. 

III. Because the Puritans believed in the sovereignty of God and 
in the moral dignity of man, they believed profoundly in law. 
Only we must define their idea of law or we shall misunderstand 
them on this point. The Mayflower Compact, the Fundamental 
Orders of Connecticut, the Plantation Covenant of Quinnipiac, were 
far more than agreements mutually entered into. The signers 
entered into a threefold relationship—they covenanted with God 
as well as with one another. That God is in personal, immediate 
relation to all His children; that the only just laws are the laws 
of His nature as implanted in us; that it is the office of all right- 
eous government to ascertain what those laws are and to conform 
legislation to them—such are principles as eternal as the human 

irit itself. 

Perea this august conception of law they derived their 

tion of liberty. Liberty to them consisted not in the right of the 
iridividual to do as he pleased. Liberty consisted in conformity to 
laws based upon the moral law, and in emancipation from un- 
divine law. It meant resistance to every ordinance and statute 
that derived its authority from any other source than the Divine. 
Resistance to tyranny was a law of God. John Davenport preached 
that gladly to the people of New Haven when he counseled them 
to receive the regicides. Obedience to righteous laws was the path- 
way to real liberty. The psalmist had discovered this centuries 
before. God's law, rightly perceived, did not hamper him. I 
will walk at liberty; I will run the way of Thy commandments. 
8 I will speak of Thy testimony before kings and shall not 
be put to shame.” That is the liberty which the Puritan spirit has 
felt in all ages. It has stood before kings unabashed and has 
uttered its word, fearless of dungeon, fire, or sword. In England 
the Puritans had preached freedom to act, freedom to think, and 
freedom to read, with full com] ension that all this meant free- 
dom to disobey unjust laws. this new country they set about 
expressing this freedom in new forms of government. We over- 
rate them if we think that they at once established free govern- 
ment. They were not democratic, in the sense of the Declaration 
of Independence, The freedom which they sought was freedom to 
worship God. But, as Lord Acton has pointed out, religious liberty 
is the germination principle of civil liberty, and when that potent 
seed had once been planted its growth was bound to shatter the 
stern restrictions of the civil government which they imposed 
upon themselves. It is quite likely that they themselves did not 
realize the power of their ideas. 

It would be nearer the truth to say that the Puritans of New 
England unloosed a stream of freedom which grew as it flowed 
along, until it watered the land like a mighty river. Plymouth 
became a part of Massachusetts. New Haven became a part of Con- 
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republic, and thus, to change the figure, the Puritan leaven was 
the heritage not alone of a church but also of a Nation. 

The Sovereignty of God, the moral dignity of man, liberty under 
law. These were the principles that motivated the men and women 
whom we commemorate today. Is the glory of them all in the past? 
No; they are eternal principles, applicable to the living present. 
They enabled the fathers to overcome the physical wilderness, They 
will enable us to cope with the social jungle in which we are wander- 
ing. We shall do well to apply them to the problems which are per- 
plexing us; the problem of self-control; the problem of national 
self-government in terms of the present day; the problems of a 
just and humane industry; the problem of civilized race-relations; 
the problem of international peace. These are the modern wilder- 
nesses to be overcome. In the name of all that was brave and 
holy in the past, for the sake of a better life and a freer spirit in 
the years that lie ahead, let us sign a new compact between God 
eae one another, and move out together toward these spiritual 

‘ontiers. 


I have added also the Tercentenary Ode, written expressly 
for this celebration by one of the most distinguished sons 
of Yale in American poetry, Stephen Vincent Benet. As 
a classmate of his at Yale I have been thrilled by his re- 
peated successes. The muses themselves, Calliope in epic 
poetry, Euterpe in the lyrical phases, Erato in love, and even 
Melpomene all claim him so versatile in his work. In 
Malcolm Crowley’s After the Genteel Tradition, we discover 
this statement of his work, “There is Stephen Benet, who, 
to American drabness, has restored the epic poem with its 
glorious memory of old John Brown.” 


THE TERCENTENARY ODE 


They came in showery April, to the sweet, wild shore and the rocks, 
The exiles, sure of their purpose, but not yet one with the land, 
And they saw it, gracious and goodly, but savage as deer or fox, 

But beyond it they saw a city that was not built by the hand. 


Davenport, Eaton, Turner, they planted their nine-square town. 
The new fire burned on the hearthstone, the houses fronted the 


day 
And = it was small and lonely, when the first deep snows came 
own. 
It was then they remembered England, and all they had cast 
away. 


The pony erate , the known neighbor, the graves where the 
e. 
The mores life, the sure ending, the thousand, small, clutching 
ngs. 
What were they doing here, under naked and endless sky, 
/ Ee. Che ORPA OE LOTES 
They did not question the purpose. They did not cry “We are lost 
For we do not walk as our fathers, and this is a bitter way.” 
They took the elm and the iron, the heat and the killing frost. 
And from them they built the city, and we live in it today. 


The Fall with his sachem colors, the Summer wind by the shore. 
The Spring like an Indian runner, , stripped and swift. 
They knew these things in their season—and yet there was some- 
thing more 
And they thought not only of harvest when they thanked their 
God for his gift. 


Zealot, rebel, dissenter—there was something they wished to build, 
A secret, a shining city, more great than the years outworn, 

And they died at the end of labor, the vision yet unfulfilled, 
But the land cleared and the town made and the strong children 


Rigid and sure of Zion—they were that—and we know it well. 
The exiled oppressed the exiled, the righteous harried the just, 
And the souls of the unredeemed were brush for the fires of hell— 
It — nes for Eri that we praise them, though they would think 
we must. 


Not that but the vein of iron that lasted the winter out, 
The women who longed for England and died on the stool of birth, 
The mortal courage and failure, the mortal patience and doubt. 
And the vision of something greater, not yet built up on the earth, 


It E and changed and altered with time and the chang- 
years, 
www.... E OAE a 
our day, 
Had they known but fear of the outcome, they would have died with 
their fears, 
But they built as they lived, strong-handed, and the work has not 
passed away. 


Regicide, merchant, scholar—exile of every stock, 
All those who shared in the labor, all those who opened the ways 
And left us the growing lilac and the fire within the rock, 
VCC 
p! a 
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Hagueism Must Be Destroyed—Jersey City Must 
Be Returned to the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JERRY J. O'CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks, I am including a speech which 
I would have delivered on May 7, 1938, in Jersey City, N. J., 
if I had not been prevailed upon by the great liberal and 
progressive forces of New Jersey and New York, particularly 
the International Labor Defense, headed by that great fight- 
ing, courageous, brilliant, and able former Member of this 
body, Vito Marcantonio, of New York. 


YOUNG CATHOLIC LEADER PERSECUTED 


Having for 2 weeks previous defended a young Catholic 
leader, who was president of the Holy Name Society, against 
the Hague forces, he knew the bloodshed and death that 
would result. He knew what elaborate preparations had been 
made by the thugs and hirelings and gunmen and pay-roll 
patriots of the despicable and disgusting Hague organization. 
He knew of the rifles, the tear gas, and the machine guns that 
had been placed to injure, maim, and murder in cold blood 
those who would fight for political, economic, and religious 
freedom in Jersey City. 


HAGUE THUGS MAKE AL CAPONE A GENTLEMAN 


My distinguished colleague, the courageous Congressman 
from Minnesota, Jon T. BERNARD, and I could easily have 
gone in and been deported from the city in a magnificent 
police car without bodily injury, while thousands of our 
supporters might have been murdered, injured, and maimed 
for believing in the American system of government, be- 
lieving in the right of free speech and the right to peaceably 
assemble for redress of grievances. We desired to prevent 
bloodshed and murder by the Hague forces, which in com- 
parison, make Al Capone and his thugs fade into entire 
oblivion. Following is a copy of the speech which I intended 
to deliver on that night: 


FRANK HAGUE—DISGRACE OF AMERICA 


More than 150 years ago democracy’s own Thomas Jefferson 
reached up into the stars, caught the music of a new day, and 
wrote into the Declaration of Independence the solemn prin- 
ciples that all men are created equal, that all men are entitled 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Our forefathers, 
oppressed by a despotic tyranny, a monarchic dictatorship that 
robbed them of their civil rights, rebelled and gave birth to the 
American Revolution. They were willing to lay down their lives 
that liberty and democracy might live. They had a vision of 
a great independent nation and they accomplished their vision 
by setting up a form of government and a nation which is today 
the mightiest and the greatest under God's heaven. That form 
of government has been preserved because men have been willing 
to sacrifice even their lives that democracy might live. 

Tonight I am awfully happy and proud to come to Jersey City 
to raise my voice in protest against the most despicable and 
disgraceful dictatorship that exists within this Nation of ours. 
Tonight I am happy and proud that I come here to denounce 
@ man whose name is so despicable that it poisons my tongue 
to utter it. Tonight I raise my voice against a man whose name 
is synonymous with graft, scandal, and corruption, the like of 
which this Nation has never witnessed, a scandal that when 
finally exposed will make the Teapot Dome pale into slight 
insignificance, 


BILL OF RIGHTS MUST LIVE AGAIN 


Tonight I come to decry that dictatorship which would deny 
me and every American citizen in this city or State or Nation 
the rights and liberties guaranteed to us by the American Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights, rights which were guaranteed and 
won by the bravery of real Americans and cemented with their 
blood. 

Tonight I denounce a man who pleads so guilty before the 
bar of American public opinion that he dare not permit those 
who would oppose him to even speak. A man whose utter dis- 
regard and disgust for American principles and American rights 
has been condemned in every corner of the Nation, has been 
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condemned by sincere liberty-loving Americans, regardless of their 
religious, political, or economic beliefs. 

Tonight I am happy and proud that despite all threats that 
have been issued against me that I have come here to speak out 
against a man who, instead of holding high office in this country 
of ours, would in any other State in the Union, be confined to a 
penitentiary at hard labor. That man whose dictatorial admin- 
istration and denial of civil rights and liberty will be recorded 
in history as one of the blackest and most disgraceful spots in 
American history, none other than this American Hitler—Frankie 
“Hitler” “Mussolini” “I Am the Law” Hague, 

“PAY-ROLL PATRIOTS AND 2-FOOT RUBBER HOSES” 


I have been reliably informed that some silly, simple, idiotic 
people were going to run me out of town with 2-foot rubber hoses. 
That did not scare me because it was nothing new to me. I come 
from a city where as a small boy I saw men who, in those days, 
were fighting for what is now the fundamental law of this land, 
who were beaten and maimed in body and in mind, were murdered 
in cold blood by selfish, simple, greedy men; by gunmen, by thugs, 
and hirelings such as were threatened here tonight. I saw a 
great labor organizer, a man by the name of Frank Little, torn 
from his bed by the thugs and gunmen of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co, as he lay there with a broken leg, his body tied to 
the back of an automobile and dragged 3 or 4 miles from the 
city to a railway trestle to which his unconscious body was hung 
by a hangman’s knot. Yes, I have seen men make these sacrifices 
that liberty might live, that labor might organize, that labor 
might collectively bargain, that labor might have the right to 
strike. These men paid the supreme sacrifice and were willing to 
do so, and today the very principles for which they died are em- 
blazoned on the statute books of the United States, in legislation 
upheld by the highest court in all the land, the Supreme Court 
of the United States; and I say here tonight to the Kellys and 
the Brophys and all of that ilk who dance like little puppets 
when their lord and master pulls the string; I say to them that, 
in the same way that innocent miners in the city of Butte and 
Frank Little paid the supreme sacrifice, I say here tonight that 
you can bring on your 2-foot rubber hoses, your thugs, and your 
gunmen; but if I can bring democracy to Jersey City, if I can 
bring this city of yours back into the American Union and destroy 
an administration so corrupt, so un-American, so undemocratic— 
the worst that ever blackened the reputation of a decent and 
self-respecting people, I assure you that I am to pay 
the price. 

BUTTE IRISH ARE REAL AMERICANS 


We have Kellys, we have Caseys, we have Walshes, and Brophys 
in the city of Butte. They are not colonels; they are not the heads 
of vigilante organizations. They don’t run around with 2-foot 
rubber hoses. They are not on the side of avarice and greed or 
corruption and graft; they are on the side and are part of the 
great masses of our people. Men who toil by the sweat of their 
brow; men who produce the wealth that has made this country 
the richest under God’s heaven. Men who are free; men who be- 
lieve in democracy, not dictatorship. 

GRAFT OF “HANKIE-PANKIE” HAGUE ENORMOUS 

Mayor Hague talks a great deal about the “American way.” I 
don't know what he means by the “American way.“ but I wonder 
if he has any reference to his ability to pay $125,000 for a castle 
at the millionaires’ colony at Deal, N. J., or the $7,000-a-year 
rental he pays for his luxurious 14-room apartment in exclusive 
Duncan Hall, or his many trips to Europe in royal suites, or his 
swank apartment in New York, all of which he does on his salary 
of $6,520 a year. Can this be the “American way” that Frank Hague 
prattles about? 

In 7 years, during which his total salary did not exceed $56,000, 
his personal expenditures totaled nearly $400,000. Can this be the 
“American way” to which Dictator Hague refers; and what do you 
people in Jersey City think about this type of “American way’? 

I wonder what you people in Jersey City think about a lot of 
things. What do you think about John Longo? What do you 
think about Jeff Burkitt? What do you think about JonN MILTON? 


YOUNG CATHOLIC LEADER PERSECUTED 


I condemn wholeheartedly the persecution of that brilliant and 
able young man, John Longo, a young Catholic leader and high 
Official in the Holy Name Society, whom Hague is attempting to 
railroad to the penitentiary on a charge so spurious that in no 
other State in the Union would it even be considered. I condemn 
from the very bottom of my heart the uncalled for and unjusti- 
fiable treatment accorded that outstanding citizen of the city, Jeff 
Burkitt, who, as a Jeffersonian Democrat, has battled day in and 
day out that the American Constitution might again live in Jersey 
City and that men who disagree with the contemptible conduct 
of “I Am the Law” Hague might have their right to speak out 
against it, and might peaceably assemble to petition for a redress 
of their grievances. His 6-month sentence mocks the judiciary 
of your State. 

Though I do not agree with Norman Thomas, I say that the 
despicable treatment accorded him last Sunday was a disgrace to 
Jersey City. That treatment has been denounced by leading Ameri- 
cans everywhere no matter what their political beliefs. 

JERSEY CITY MUST AWAKE 


Jersey City, you are becoming the shame of the Nation. Jersey 
City, your self-respect and your reputation throughout this Nation 
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is being destroyed. You must awaken, you must turn the rascals 
out and restore this great city of yours to the place it ought to 
have in the American sun. 

President Roosevelt and James A. Farley, chairman of the 
Democratic Central Committee, must immediately remove Frank 
Hague from the vice chairmanship of the Democratic Central 
Committee. I urge every one here tonight to write to the Senate 
' Civil Liberties Committee and demand an immediate investigation 
of Hague and his administration, because of their violation of 
the civil rights of American citizens. Further, the liberty-loving 
citizens of Jersey City and the State of New Jersey must demand 
that the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections must deny 
JoHN Mron, Hague’s stooge in the Senate his seat in order to 
show that the United States Senate will not countenance the 
destruction of everything near and dear to Americans’ hearts, 


FRANK HAGUE MUST GO! 

Finally and most important of all, the real Americans of this 
city and of this State must force a fusion or coalition of all the 
parties, retire Hague, his henchman Moore, and all the rest of his 
stooges in the next election. 

FIGHT AGAINST HAGUE GOES ON 

The brave and able gentleman from Minnesota and I did 
not discontinue our battle against this nitwit Hitler, “Hankey- 
Pankey” Hague, who would foist fascism not only on Jersey 
City but every city in the Nation. This fight is not a local 
issue, because in the last few weeks we have seen develop- 
ments which made impossible a speech by Norman Thomas 
in Newark, N. J., outside of Hague’s realm, but actually pro- 
moted by his hoodlums. We have seen an attempt by the 
mayor of Peekskill, N. Y., to adopt the same tactics used by 
“Hankey-Pankey.” Inaddition, the mayor of Akron, Ohio, used 
his office to break up a strike by the United Rubber Workers 
of America in behalf of the great Rubber Trust of this Na- 
tion. Hagueism is spreading throughout the country, and I 
am happy that I have attempted to destroy it and prevent its 
spread. I have consulted with the President of the United 
States and I am sure that in the next few days he will con- 
demn those who would destroy the American Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights in this country. 

To prove that I was not afraid of Hankey-Pankey“ Hague 
and all of his thousand policemen, his pay-roll patriots, his 
fake veterans, who served at Camp Dix, N. J., and not abroad, 
and all of whom are now on Hague’s pay roll, hate the Ameri- 
can system of government, and would give us the fascism of 
Hitler and Mussolini, on May 27 I attempted to make another 
speech in Jersey City. I walked through a cordon of over 800 
policemen, in a crowd of 25,000 people, but on the minute that 
I attempted to deliver my speech I was jumped upon by 
Hague’s policemen, who threw me in a car and held me at 
police headquarters until the crowd had dispersed, and they 
had been able to give their false story to the press of this 
country before the deadline on that day. This was done so 
that I could not have my story before the people of the 
United States. Daniel Casey, a hypocrite, a liar, and a typical 
Hague stool pigeon, gave out a false statement which ridi- 
cules him on the very face. To disapprove his contentions, 
I am including herein the speech which I would have de- 
livered; in addition, I am enclosing an article taken from the 
Peoples Press and written by an eyewitness of what took place 
on May 27. In addition, I am including an editorial by a 
newspaper from New Jersey, which shows the disgust and the 
contempt with which the people of Jersey City and New 
Jersey hold their Fascist dictatorial Hankey-Pankey“- 
“Hitler”-“Mussolini” Hague. 

LET FREEDOM RING-—JERSEY CITY—FASCISM OF HAGUE MUST STOP 

Tonight I speak to you as an American citizen who has 
Sworn to defend to the best of my ability the Constitution of 
the United States, and particularly the American Bill of 
Rights. Tonight I come to plead with you, though you may 
disagree with everything I say, even though, as it seems, you 
have torn up the American Constitution and destroyed the 
Bill of Rights, I say I plead with you to permit me that 
right of free speech which is near and dear to every real 
American’s heart. 

Tonight I plead with you to return to the glorious heritage 
and the great destiny which was New Jersey’s. The heritage 
of Valley Forge, the blood of American Revolutionaries who 
died right here in New Jersey that free speech might live, 
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HAGUE A GREEDY, GRAFTING GANGSTER f 

I come here tonight to raise my voice against the most 
despicable and disgraceful dictatorship that ever fettered a 
free people, I come here tonight to denounce a greedy, 
grafting gangster whose name is synonymous, all over this 
Nation, with scandal and corruption, with everything that is 
rotten and low in America’s public life. Tonight I denounce 
a man who pleads so guilty before the bar of American pub- 
lic opinion that he dare not permit me to speak because he 
knows I will expose him. If he were not guilty, if he had 
nothing to hide, he would not care how many times I spoke, 
or where I spoke, or what I said. So sure is he that he is 
guilty he dares not let anyone speak. 


EVERY REAL AMERICAN CONDEMNS HAGUE 


I come here as an American citizen with my rights just as’ 
sacred under the American flag in New Jersey as they would 
be in Montana, and hoping that you will recognize and re- 
spect those rights. I propose to tell you that in every 
corner of this Nation sincere liberty-loving Americans, Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, Catholics and Protestants, have con- 
demned in no uncertain terms this man who today has 
denied every vestige of civil liberty in this city—that man 
whose desire to be a “nitwit Hitler’ will be recorded in 
American history as one of the most disgraceful spots that 
ever blackened the reputation of a decent and self-respecting 
people. 

People of Jersey City, a whole Nation begs of you tonight 
to arouse yourself, to awake, to return to the Union. A 
whole Nation begs of you to restore your self respect and 
your reputation throughout this land. You must awake, 
you must turn the gangsters out; you must save yourselves 
from moral and financial bankruptcy as well. You must 
retire from the mayoralty of your city, him who styles him- 
self as the very law itself—Frankie “Hankey-Pankey” Hague. 


JERSEY CITY OFFICIALS MUST “PUT UP OR SHUT UPI” 


_ Somebody by the name of Daniel Casey, who purports to 
be your commissioner of public safety, along with a former 
Silly, simple, idiotic “badge and button” salesman by the 
name of Brophy, along with a so-called veteran who bled 
and died and cried for America in the last World War, not 
in “no man’s land,” but at Camp Dix, N. J., by the name of 
Hughie Kelly, and a lot of other “pay-roll patriots” who 
wrap themselves in the American flag have said that I am 
a Communist. I deny whole-heartedly that I am a Com- 
munist, but I maintain that I am a better Democrat than 
“Hankey-Pankey” and all his henchmen. These loud, 
mouthy people who, like hogs, lie sidewise in the public 
trough, have said that I traveled to Spain as a guest of the 
Communist Party and at the expense of the Communist 
Party. These are cheap, libelous statements, absolutely 
false and untrue, but in the language of the West, I chal- 
lenge these defamers to “put up or shut up.” Talk is cheap, 
and I defy them to place before the American people one 
scintilla of proof of these assertions. If they can, and I 
know they cannot, I will immediately resign from the Con- 
gress of the United States. The records will show that I 
personally paid my expenses, not only to Spain, not only 
to France, not only to England, but to green and glorious 
Ireland, where my father and mother were born, in the 
grand old County of Cork, and where I met Caseys and 
Kellys and Brophys who would bow their heads in shame 
if they knew they had namesakes so contemptible in the 
United States. 


JERSEY IRISH MUST REMEMBER IRISH PATRIOTS 


They say in their silly, simple, idiotic way that because I 
went to Spain it is conclusive proof that I am an agent of 
Moscow. All I would like to ask them now is what does my 
trip to Ireland make me? Oh, I wish the good Irish people 
of this city would remember the struggle for freedom in 
Ireland, would remember Daniel O'Connell, Charles Par- 
nell, and Robert Emmett, the heroes of Easter Week in 1916, 
and those great Irish patriots who battled for the principles 
of freedom and democracy, that you, their descendants, 
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here might battle for freedom and democracy in Jersey City 
and New Jersey. 
CRY OF COMMUNISM IS JUST “RED HERRING” 
| ‘Then, my friends, to hide their graft and corruption, to hide 
‘their denial of civil liberty, to deny American labor its right 
‘to work, its right to strike, its right to organize, its right to 
bargain collectively with representatives of its own choosing, 
they drag out the red scare and the cry of communism. 
Why, my friends, it is American to do all these things which 
these men deny—it is un-American to deny them. But it is 
easy to shout communism. In 1936, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was called a Communist. Every Liberal Senator and Con- 
gressman in the United States Congress was called a Com- 
munist, and a poor misguided, flag-waving, so-called patriotic 
woman wrote a book called the Red Network, in which was 
listed the names of men and women whose work in behalf 
of American democracy so stands out today that her book 
was laughed and ridiculed off the market until “Hankey- 
Pankey” revived it a few months ago. But many have con- 
demned “Hankey-Pankey.” I wonder if Alfie Landon is a 
tool of Stalin. I wonder if John Hamilton, Republican chair- 
man, takes orders from Moscow. I wonder if Dorothy 
Thompson and even silly, simple, tawdry Westbrook Pegler 
have their writings censored by the Soviet Embassy? I 
wonder if the reactionary press, which has condemned Frank 
Hague all over the United States, has suddenly gone into the 
hands of Russia? The cry of communism in the face of all 
this condemnation is so utterly ridiculous that a whole nation 
jeers and scoffs. Do not be deceived by mere names, by “red 
herrings” dragged across the trail, but look at the facts and 
at the record, and you will see that ‘“Hankey-Pankey”-“Hit- 
ler”-“Mussolini” Hague has foisted upon you people a shame- 
less carnival of graft and corruption, of high taxes and bank- 
ruptcy, which, when finally exposed, as it will be, by the crim- 
inal investigation division of the United States Department 
of Justice and the Senate Civil Liberties Committee, will 
prove conclusively that, as compared to Hague and his hench- 
men, Al Capone was a gentleman. 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY DENIED 


If I had the time and the opportunity, I would denounce the 
‘shameful destruction of religious liberty in Jersey City as 
exemplified in the ousting of that brave and courageous Jew, 
that outstanding and real American, Rabbi Plotkin. This 
denial of the freedom of worship, a right than which there is 
none greater, is the saddest commentary on Jersey justice 
that has ever been written. It is true that the members of 
the Catholic religion are in the majority here in Jersey City, 
but in thousands of cities in this Nation the Catholics are in 
the minority. I know this as well as anyone. In my State 
I have been in the forefront of the fight for free textbooks and 
free transportation for Catholic school children and for the 
abolition of discrimination against Catholic school teachers. 
I say to you here tonight that if you permit the destruction 
of the rights of the Jewish minority in this city, you only lead 
the way to that day in thousands of American cities of the 
destruction of the rights of Catholic minorities. It must not 
be; it cannot be, and I know you will not let it happen. 
LET FREEDOM RING! 


I must close now, but I plead with you, my fellow citizens of 
New Jersey, to see through the whole cloth with which they 
blind your eyes, join the fight for democracy, for liberty, for 
America, and once again in Jersey City “Let Freedom Ring!” 

[From People’s Press of June 4, 1938] 
REPRESENTATIVE O'CONNELL pees to F. D. R. To Hatt HAGUE 
OR 


(Back in Washington after his second attempt to speak in 
Jersey City, Representative JERRY O'CONNELL announced that he 
would appeal to President Roosevelt to halt the terror reign of 
Mayor Frank Hague. O'CONNELL was “deported” by Hague cops.) 
(People’s Press here presents an eyewitness account of the vigi- 
lante com oar given O'CONNELL and others who believe in free 
speech. 
(By Leonard H. Goldsmith, People's Press Staff Writer) 
Jersey City, N. J., May 27—I saw the first open revolt against 
, Hagueism tonight. 


I heard thousands of citizens of Jersey City shout “Let him 
talk!“ as Hague’s uniformed thugs dragged Representative JERRY 
O'CONNELL out of Pershing Field when he attempted to read the 
Bill of Rights of the Constitution of the United States. 

I saw embattled American citizens lash out with right hands at 
Police Chief Walsh and Police Captain Sinnott in defense of the 
right of free speech in Jersey City. 

I saw a courageous, gallant United States Congressman coolly 
stroll into a nest of storm troopers, with the knowledge that he 
was taking his life in his hands. I heard this fighting American 
say before we entered Field, My father was killed on a 
picket line fighting for people’s rights, and tonight may see another 
O'CONNELL added to the list, but here goes.” 

I was with JERRY O'CONNELL when he came to Jersey City and 
was by his side when Jersey City police brutally dragged him 
from Pershing Field into a waiting police car, held him incom- 
municado for over an hour, and then deported him to Newark, 
I saw his wife beaten to the ground by two burly police officers 
as she struggled to reach his side. 

With all the conspiracy that would be necessary in Fascist Ger- 
many or Italy, plans were made to bring O'CONNELL into Jersey 
City. He was driven secretly from Washington to the home of 
Carl Holderman, head of the New Jersey Labor’s Non-Partisan 


NOT GERMANY 


As a reporter for People’s Press, I went to nearby Clifton, 
picked up O’ConNELL and his wife and drove them by a circuitous 
route to Jersey City. 

We parked four blocks from the field. O'CONNELL and I strolled 
to Pershing Field. 

The whole area was alive with police looking for O'CONNELL. 
Clustered about the gate were Public Safety Director Casey, Police 
Chief Walsh, and every other police official of Jersey City. 
O'CONNELL strolled through the gate, looked at the officialdom of 
Hague-town, and nodded to Casey! Casey, not recognizing him, 
nodded back. 

We walked about a block inside the park before a newsreel 
cena recognized the Congressman and shouted, “There 

e is!” 


The police leaped forward and dragged him from the field before 
he had a chance to speak. 

O'CONNELL was taken to the sixth precinct police station and 
put into the grill room, where Casey and Walsh attempted to 
intimidate him. They told him that there was a mob outside 
thirsting for his blood. O'CONNELL asked to be allowed to speak 
to the crowd. Casey refused. 

An hour later, when O'CONNELL was taken out of the station 
house, the crowd cheered him and demanded that he be allowed 
to speak. The police were given orders that he was not allowed 
to talk to anyone, including the press. O'CONNELL was then 
taken to the Journal Square tube station, forced by Walsh to buy 
a ticket to Newark, put on a train alone, and sent back to the 
United States. 

O'CONNELL, at a press conference later in Newark, told how 
Chief of Police Harry Walsh had glared in his eyes as he sat in 
the “grill chair” and snarled: “Your friends are a lot of Jew 
and we're going to put the Jews in their place.“ 


C. I. O. LEADER BEATEN 


While O'CONNELL was holding this press conference word came 
that Sam Macri, assistant regional director of the C. I. O., has 
been found unconscious in Pershing Field. He was brought to 
Newark suffering from a brain concussion caused by a blow from 
a blunt instrument. Macri was to be the star witness against 
Hague in the C. I. O. injunction suit June 1. The C. I. G. an- 
nounced that it will prove that Macri was “spotted,” followed to 
Jersey City, and deliberately attacked to prevent him from testi- 
fying. Macri is now in Beth Israel Hospital in Newark. 

The other victims of Hague's thugs were Robert Parker, of the 
International Labor Defense, and Nancy Cox, of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy. Parker was knocked uncon- 
scious and kicked as he lay in Pershing Field. 


[From People’s Press of June 4, 1938] 
ROBINSON Haus O'CONNELL 

New York, May 31.—Respectful tribute to Montana's fighting 
Representative, JERRY O’CONNELL, was paid by International Presi- 
dent Reid Robinson, of the M. M. & S. W., immediately after he re- 
turned from a trip to Jersey City to witness O’CoNnNELL’s free- 
speech defiance of “Hitler” Hague. 

“Jersey City in May 1938 looked like Butte in 1914, with Jersey 
cops substituting for the Butte militia,” said Robinson. “All hats 
off to JERRY O'CONNELL for his courageous stand to bring Jersey 
City back into the United States. After his brave defiance of 
Hague thugs there can be no doubt of his desire and ability to fight 
for the rights of the people in any battle.” 


[From Fair Lawn and Paramus Clarion, of June 3, 1938] 
Casey's STOP-THIEF SMEAR 
While District Attorney Thomas Dewey was performing his duty 
across the Hudson River, the Hague once again saved the 
life of a an who dared to enter the inner sanctum to 
say that he was JERRY O'CONNELL. Director of Public Safety, Daniel 
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Casey, made the following statement in connection with the depor- 
tation of the Co from the limits of Jersey City: 

“He was as white as a sheet and trembling like a leaf when I met 
him. He told me ‘I want to thank you for saving my life.’ He told 
me he had come to Jersey City believing his sponsors had a lot of 
friends here, but when he reached Pershing Field he was convinced 
he was entirely alone against a mass of people. 

“I told him he was entirely free to go if he wished to make his 
speech, but I advised him against doing so because of the temper of 
the crowd. He said, No business. If I ever loved seeing a police- 
man, it was when they saved me from that crowd. 

“When it was suggested he was free to leave the station house he 
said, ‘I wouldn't go out in that crowd for a million dollars,’ and he 
waited until we furnished him with a car and an escort. 

“The statement attributed to Mr. O'CONNELL is characteristic of 
his kind, who make brave speeches in the newspapers when they are 
not hindered by the imitations of truth, but who cry like babies 
when they find themselves facing the music.” 

“It takes courage for a Democrat to enter Jersey City.” 

The king of Jersey City bulls must take the public to be very 
naive if he expects it to believe that O'CONNELL is a coward and 
Casey a hero. The Schutz Staffel of Jersey City may show its 
contempt for a Congressman from Montana, but Casey should not 
portray a man by the name of O'CONNELL as a cry baby and a 
coward. Casey, the king bull of Jersey City, must let the American 
public decide whether Casey is a liar or O'CONNELL a coward, And 
who could possibly escape the conclusion that O'CONNELL, the 
grizzly bear cub from Silver Bow Basin, Mont., is anything but a 
coward? 

We are living in an age where a Chinaman stands up and fights. 
And here comes a Casey who says that an O'CONNELL is yellow and 
owes the rest of his life to a Jersey City bull! 

Let JERRY O'CONNELL find consolation in the fact that Americans 
have their Hearst, Germans their Hitler, Spaniards their Franco, 
and if the name of Irishmen must be defamed in this topsy- 
ure world, it might as well be that of Dan Casey, the Jersey City 
b 


The Wage and Hour Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, this law blazes a new trail. 
This is the first attempt to control hours and wages by law for 
the whole country. Like all untried steps this one is taken 
with some misgivings. 

But we need new legislation for a changed world. There is 
no longer any such thing as the boasted freedom of contract 
for the common laborer. 

With 15 million of the unemployed pushing for his job, the 
common laborer is a wage serf. 

Organized labor has lifted millions above this serfdom. 
The greatest thing that has happened these last few years 
is the new status achieved by organized labor. It is an im- 
mense gain to the Nation that the ranks of organized labor 
have doubled. They should double again and yet again. 

We find ourselves in a new age of plenty where spending 
and more spending is needed. A $10-wage increase to 100 
men is better than a $1,000 income boost to one man. The 
wages will get spent. The income is apt to become a dead 
bank deposit. 

But there are millions whose wages are not yet supported 
by organization and who are abandoned to the harshness of 
economic law. This wage and hour law will help these 
millions until organized labor can reach them and lift them 
above the minimum standards set by the law. 

I am proud of the Government of the United States today. 
To be sure, we are interfering with economic law. But we 
are not passing tariffs for manufacturers. We are not cary- 
ing out land grants for railroads. We are not doling out sub- 
sidies to ship owners. We are interfering with economic law, 
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not however to make the rich richer, but to help the poorest 
of the poor. 

This law will raise the lowest wages. It will reduce the 
longest hours. The forgotten men and women, at last, are 
being remembered. 

There is the milk of human kindness in this law. 

There are tears of pity in it. 

It is a scant measure of mercy, perhaps. 

But it holds out a promise and a mighty hope. 

In the morrows to come this mercy will expand into a full 
measure of justice for those who toil. 


William P. Connery 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P. 
Connery, late a Representative from Massachusetts 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, before adjournment sine die 
of this session brings to an end the Seventy-fifth Congress 
of the United States, I wish to pay fond tribute to the mem- 
ory of our dear departed colleague, WILLIAM P. CONNERY, Ir. 
I am sure that in so doing, I speak what is in the hearts of 
all who knew and loved him in this Congress. 

His untimely death cut short his brilliant career on the 
very threshold of the fulfillment of some of his most cher- 
ished ideals. But the force of his leadership and the strength 
of his character have carried on and been an inspiration to us 
throughout this Congress. 

His voice has been stilled but he lives in the great social 
principles that have been embodied in legislation enacted 
during this Congress. Always an ardent champion of the 
needs of the underprivileged, he was an early pioneer in the 
great movement for wage and hour legislation. Years ago 
he charted the course which we have at last realized we must 
follow. Had God in His great omniscience seen fit to spare 
him to us, I know the voice of BILLY CONNERY would have been 
raised above all others in advocating the social and humani- 
tarian legislation that has been before us. The principles 
embodied in the wage and hour bill will always be a vibrant 
living memorial to him, and were it possible for any mortal 
man to pass through the great veil, BILLY Connery would be 
with us now, rejoicing in the achievement of this important 
step toward social justice. 

He fought the great fight for the cause of the underprivi- 
leged, fighting as only he could fight, be the odds against him 
great or small. His was never the ear to heed the alarmist 
— 5 of reaction, nor the fear to fight the cause of those in 
nee 

Friendly, lovable, modest, learned, courageous Bitty. We 
loved him and grieve his loss. The greatness of material 
wealth and power was never his, for he forswore it. His was 
the true greatness of service—service to his country and to 
humanity. He died without the wealth of material things. 
But leaving us, he took with him that which neither money 
nor power could ever buy—the respect, devotion, and love 
of the great multitude. No marble urn nor granite monu- 
ment can ever confine his memory. His memorial must ever 
be written in the scrolls of his legislative achievements and 
the indelible stamp of his ideals on our national policy. It 
must ever live in the boundless love of the people of America. 
He has won the peace of the truly great. But even death 
cannot take him from the hearts of those who knew him. 
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Solution of Economic Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, when we consider the 
existing business conditions in this country and the number 
and variety of communications being received by Members of 
Congress suggesting a remedy, it is interesting to receive a 
specially prepared editorial from one of the leading news- 
paper chains sent to me by the editor of a local paper in the 
congressional district I represent. That the issue discussed 
may be properly presented, I have taken the liberty of sub- 
mitting herewith the editorial in its original form and my 
corrected version to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


in parallel columns. 


F. D. R.—CONGRESS MUST ACT 
(Editorial) 

American enterprise is dying. 

American business, the force 
that built this Nation into the 
greatest in the world is being 
stifled, 

Its grievous sickness has re- 
sulted in recession, unemploy- 
ment, fear, hunger, destitution. 
The results of it are apparent 
on all sides. It’s a bitter pic- 
ture, but it cannot be ignored. 


The fault lies in Washington. 

It lies in the hands of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his Con- 
gress. 


Unless these men act—and 


The press frequently has 
commended President Roose- 
velt and his Congress for acts 
it believed were forward-look- 
ing and in line with modern 
trends of reform. 

It believes that today he is 
making a sincere effort to fill a 
most difficult role to the best 
of his ability. But no man is 
infallible. And this paper be- 
lieves also that a President, 
surrounded by theorists, fad- 
dists, and the exponents of a 
dozen isms, is very likely to be 
swept off his feet and occa- 
sionally to lose his perspective. 

The President and Congress 
should remember that— 

During the bank panic period 
of 1933, 15,000,000 persons were 
out of work. Today 11,000,000 
are jobless, and the number is 


Toning’ ts panic period of 
business index 


it had climbed to 79.4 For 
March 1938 it had dropped to 
57.2. 

Price levels of railway and 
utility stocks reflecting condi- 
tions in those industries are 
today far below the March 1933 


spurts in business, of course, 
but these spurts ended as 
quickly as the artificial stimu- 
lation provided by Government 
agencies was withdrawn. No 
lasting benefit can come from 


F. D. R-—CONGRESS MUST ACT 
(Corrected version) 
American enterprise is dying. 
American business, the force 
that built this Nation into the 
greatest in the world is being 
stifled 


The failure of our banking 
and monetary system to func- 
tion has resulted in recession, 
unemployment, fear, hunger, 
destitution. The results of it 
are apparent on all sides. It’s 
a bitter picture, but it cannot 
be ignored. 

The fault lies in Washington. 

It lies in the hands of the 
selfish interests influencing the 
legislation that has been en- 
acted by Congress. 

Unless these men act—and 
act quickly—to unshackle en- 
terprise, it will be too late. 
Only chaos and catastrophe can 
result. 


The press frequently has com- 
mended President Roosevelt and 
his Congress for acts it believed 
were forward-looking and in 
line with modern trends of 
reform. 

It believes that today he is 
making a sincere effort to fill a 
most difficult role to the best of 
his ability. But no man is in- 
fallible. And this paper be- 
lieves also that a President, sur- 
rounded by theorists, faddists, 
and the exponents of a dozen 
isms, is very likely to be swept 
off his feet and occasionally 
to lose his ive. 

The President and Congress 
should remember that— 

During the panic period of 
1933, 15,000,000 persons were out 
of work. Today 11,000,000 are 
jobless, and the number is in- 


During the panic period of 
1983 a business index 
showed 51.4. By March of 1937 
it had climbed to 79.4. For 
March 1938 it had dropped to 
57.2. 

Price levels of railway and 
utility stocks reflecting condi- 
tions in those industries are 
2 far below the March 1933 


There have been occasional 
spurts ended as quickly as the 
artificial stimulation provided 
by Government agencies was 
withdrawn. No lasting benefit 
can come from spending of bor- 
Towed money as in the recently 


F. D. R.—CONGRESS MUST ACT— 
Con. 

spending of borrowed money 

as in the recently announced 

W. P. A.-R. F. C. program. 

American enterprise has not 
been able to function properly 
and effectively since the depres- 
sion 

It’s time business was given 
a chance to pull this country 
out of the hole. 

The solution is not difficult or 
intricate. It is simple and logi- 
cal. The President and Con- 
gress can put it into effect at 
once, 

This newspaper offers a four- 
point program that will wipe out 
the cause of the recession and 
not merely alleviate the misery 
that is its effect. Here it is: 


1, Legislation to put equal re- 
sponsibility on labor and busi- 
ness in industrial disputes. 

2. Enactment of an adequate 
tax program with a 5-year guar- 
anty against change, so business 
can confidently plan for the 
future. 

3. A definite statement of 
policy on Government competi- 
pon with privately owned utili- 

es. 

4. Stabilize the value of the 
dollar. 

Adoption of such a program 
will restore confidence in Gov- 
ernment by business. Without 
such confidence we will drift on 
toward chaos or worse. 
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F. D. R.—CONGRESS MUST ACT— 
Con, 

announced W. P. A.-R. F. O. pro- 

gram, which are only ineffective 

expedients. 

American enterprise has not 
been able to function properly 
and effectively since the depres- 
sion began. 

It’s time business was given 
a chance to pull this country out 
of the hole. 

The solution is not difficult or 
intricate. It is simple and logi- 
cal. The President and Con- 
gress can put it into effect at 
once, 

This newspaper offers a five- 
point program that will wipe 
out the cause of the recession 
and not merely alleviate the 
a that is its effect. Here 

1. The Federal Government 
provide an adequate, workable 
monetary system to finance 


2. Legislation to put equal re- 
sponsibility on labor and busi- 
ness in industrial disputes. 

8. Enactment of an adequate 
tax program with a 5-year guar- 
anty against change, so business 
can confidently plan for the 
future. 

4. Government regulation of 
privately owned utilities to 
eliminate profiteering practices 
at the expense of business. 

5. Stabilize the value of the 
dollar, 

Adoption of such a program 
will restore confidence in Gov- 
ernment by business. Without 
such confidence we will drift on 
toward chaos or worse. 


Secretary Hull Has Done Good Job in Trade 
Agreements. King Cotton’s Tottering Throne. 
Trade Barriers, Economic Nationalism Leads to 


War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1938 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, as we end this session, I 
rise now to say that we ought to continue to do everything we 
can to restore world trade. Each nation tries to live unto 
itself, which is national and international suicide, and will 
surely lead to economic destruction and war. 

The Trade Agreements Act was passed June 12, 1934, and 
in 1937 we extended it. The purpose of this legislation was to 
restore and expand foreign trade markets for the products 
of the United States. 


SECRETARY HULL HAS DONE GOOD JOB ON FOREIGN TRADE 


Secretary Hull has done a good job, and has made mutually 
profitable agreements with foreign countries, involving ad- 
justments by the different nations of the ruinous barriers to 
trade. A lot of wild statements have been made about the 
President having knocked off tariffs. But he only has power 
to increase or decrease the rate 50 percent, and has no power 
to transfer a dutiable article to the free list. 

This country has been a great trading nation since long 
before the glorious days of the clipper ships. We made money 
out of the world—and in doing so, obviously had to use prod- 
ucts of the world. 
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By 1929, our foreign trade amounted to 9% billion dollars 
per year. In 1930 legislation was passed which almost 
destroyed that trade. The Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act was 
enacted, and our foreign trade dropped to 3 billions. The 
effect upon many branches of our industry and agriculture 
was immediate and disastrous. 

IF YOU SELL, YOU MUST BUY—KING COTTON AND WHEAT 

King Cotton, our lord and master down South and in Texas, 
was literally kicked down from his tottering throne. I do not 
say this as a southerner interested only in cotton—for the 
diminished purchasing power of our people, caused by the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, had an immediate adverse effect 
upon all other industrial parts of the Nation who were selling 
to the South. 

But, believe me, the same story is true of the grain and live- 
stock producers throughout the West and Midwest; of the 
fruit and lumber producers on the Pacific coast—and because 
of that, the manufacturers of New England. 

Every part of the country suffered. 

But by enacting the Trade Pacts Act in 1934 and other 
recovery measures, our total export and import trade rose 
from three and one-half back to six billion dollars by 1937, an 
increase of approximately 100 percent. During the past year 
this Nation has exported $3,345,000,000 and has imported 
$3,084,000,000, a total in the neighborhood of 6% billion 

ollars. 

o TRADE WITH SIGNATORY NATIONS GREATLY INCREASES 

Sixteen trade agreements were in effect in 1937. Our ex- 
ports to these 16 trade-agreement countries increased at a 
far more rapid rate than our exports to countries with which 
no agreements had been concluded. In this connection, much 
criticism is made about the “most-favored-nation clause.” 

There has been great misunderstanding about this. Indeed, 
nondiscriminatory treatment of American exports is one of 
the fundamental requirements of our commercial policy. 
Therefore, the so-called “most-favored-nation clause” does 
not apply to countries not granting similar treatment to us. 
When we extend trade-agreement concessions to a certain 
nation they are not extended to third countries except in 
return for their extending to us all of the benefits of con- 
cessions which they have granted or may in the future grant 
to all other nations. 

When any nation is found to be flagrantly discriminating 
against the trade of the United States, trade- agreement con- 
cessions are denied to that country. Our Nation will main- 
tain definite protection against doing away with our 
bargaining power, in a particular agreement. The bargaining 
power, which results from the ability to withhold any con- 
cessions from any country which discriminates against us, 
places this Nation in a position to obtain uninterrupted 
equality in the treatment we should have in the markets of 
nearly every country in the world. 

By having a principle of equality, the result is to increase 
trade with the entire world. This prevents retaliation, in 
which this country does not indulge. 

ABSOLUTE ECONOMIC SELF-SUFFICIENCY IS NOT COMMON SENSE 

There are some people in this country who still advocate 
complete economic self-sufficiency for this country. They 
want us to sell our industrial products to all the world, but 
buy nothing in return. They are the boys who want to 
keep their cake, sell more cake for big money in foreign 
countries, and still eat their cake. It is simply not common- 
sense, ordinary arithmetic. 

Economic self-sufficiency has proved to be economic na- 
tional suicide. Germany has a big program for that, and at 
random I find that her synthetic rubber costs about 47 
cents per pound, when it could be bought in the world markets 
for 15 cents. Germany has synthetic gasoline, selling for 
60 cents a gallon plus taxes, compared with an average retail 
price in the United States of about 20 cents, including taxes, 
for the natural product. 

It is simply nonsense for use to believe that we can stop 
buying from other countries and have them go on buying 
from us. 
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LET US TRADE WITH THE WORLD, AND HAVE PEACE 

World trade seems to me to be the essence of peace 
and democracy. The Nazi dictatorship tells everybody in 
Germany what they can do, what they pay, and the people are 
in a straitjacket. 

For my part, I should like to see the markets of the world 
opened. As much as I despise Fascist and Nazi and Japanese 
doctrines, I believe that economic concessions must be made, 
in order to enable them to trade with the world upon an equal 
and nondiscriminatory basis, and then they will not be hunt- 
ing war and trouble. I have always believed that a German 
would rather make a toy and sell it to an American child and 
live in peace, rather than being marched around in a uniform 
until he goes to war. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not advocate free trade, but it would 
indeed be a fine ideal to believe that the nations of the 
world at least freely traded with each other. 

TRADE BARRIERS MUST BE EVENTUALLY BROKEN DOWN 

The trade agreements are a step toward breaking down 
barriers, and in the 17 trade agreements now in effect the 
foreign governments concerned have reduced their duties 
and have lessened their restrictions. 

Specific concessions have been obtained for such American 
agricultural products as fresh meats, pork products, wheat 
and wheat flour, cotton and cotton products, tobacco, citrus 
fruits, apples, and pears, and other fresh, dried, or canned 
fruits, and fresh, canned, or dried vegetables. These con- 
cessions have been of benefit to agricultural producers in 
every section of the country. 

But the program does not alone concern agricultural prod- 
ucts. For, in nonagricultural products, specific concessions 
have been obtained on a wide range of manufactures and 
semimanufactures, among which may be mentioned iron, 
steel, and copper products, automobiles, trucks, and automo- 
tive parts, rubber tires and tubes, electrical apparatus, in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and business machinery, hides and 
leather products, textiles, and paints. 

In this connection, no sensible person has even pretended 
that we could obtain or that we have obtained all these 
benefits for nothing. Frankly, the trade-agreements pro- 
gram is a bargaining program. We cannot be dumb enough 
to believe that tariff reciprocity is just a one-way track with 
a single rail where we unload and get all the profits without 
any trading. We cannot expect foreign governments to lower 
their barriers to the products we have to sell unless we are 
willing to make equal concessions. But there is one thing I 
can say and that is that under the State Department Secre- 
tary Hull has seen to it that before anything like this is done, 
he has subjected it to the most painstaking analysis in order 
to avoid injury to any legitimate domestic industries. 

A STUDY OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


In spite of all this, it has been charged repeatedly that 
trade agreements are responsible for increases in agricultural 
imports since 1934 and that this is ruining the American 
farmer. Superficially, this is a good stump speech, but let 
us examine the facts. First of all, the main thing is that 
there has been a general increase in our foreign trade, both 
exports and imports amounting to two billion six hundred 
and forty-one million dollars, which has benefited all of agri- 
culture and industry. 

The question is, has this increase since 1934, for instance 
in wheat, corn, beef, wool, and other items, been caused 
by trade-d@greement concessions? It cannot be, since in not 


-one single trade agreement has the general duty on any one 


of these particular products been reduced. Of the increase 
in agricultural imports in 1937 over the previous year, only 
4 percent is attributable to duty reductions in agreements, 
Even in this 4 percent, the duty reductions were only one of 
the causes for the increase. 

People go to the wheat and corn farmers and yell that 
the agricultural imports are ruining the country—but they 
do not say that 75 percent of the products imported are those 
which are not produced at all in the United States, such as 
coffee, tea, rubber, and silk; or that such products are not 
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produced in sufficient quantities in this country to satisfy 
the demand. Of the remaining 25 percent, 16 represented 
imports of products affected by the droughts of 1934 and 
1936, 6 represented sugar, the importation of which is subject 
to quota restrictions, and only 3 are other miscellaneous 
products. 

Since the recovery from the drought, the picture portrayed 
in agricultural and rural products has changed. It has taken 
place since about the middle of 1937. There has been a de- 
clining trend, and in the first 4 months of 1938 imports of 
agricultural products were 44 percent lower than in the first 
4 months of 1937. 

It must also be borne in mind that our trade agreements 
have had an important effect upon our foreign markets for 
agricultural products. Our agricultural exports in 1937 to the 
16 countries with which trade agreements were in effect 
at the end of the year, were 40 percent greater than in 1935, 
while our agricultural exports to all other countries were 
4 percent less than in 1935. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS INCREASE PURCHASING POWER 

There is another aspect of the trade-agreement program 
which though less direct is nonetheless very important. 
Expanding foreign markets for American cotton and auto- 
mobiles, the cotton farmer and the worker in the automobile 
factory are able to buy more meat, more butter, more 
shoes, and more cotton goods than before. Increased auto- 
mobile production means increased demand for raw materials 
and for labor, larger pay rolls and increased purchasing 
power. 

Thus, increased trade benefits not only the actual exporter 
but all sections of the country, increasing employment and 
purchasing power and raising the standard of living of the 
American people. 

THE FALLACY OF “HIGH WAGES” AND AN UNREASONABLY HIGH TARIFF 

Unfortunately, many labor leaders have been led to be- 
lieve that “high wages” and its standard of living depend 
upon a high tariff. History will show, however, that the truth 
is quite the opposite. 

Indeed, the tariff, in its most abominable form, has been a 
subsidy to certain industries who have piled up an enormous 
concentration of wealth, and of which the worker did not get 
anywhere near a fair portion. 

Moreover, our exporting industries show that American 
products such as typewriters, manufactured by workers who 
receive a relatively high scale of wages are able to compete 
successfully with the foreign countries whose similar products 
are made by poorly paid foreign labor. As a matter of fact, 
a recent study of wages paid by various American industries 
shows that the average annual wage paid in the export 
industries or those receiving little or no tariff protection is 
considerably higher than that paid in the highly so-called 
“protected” industries. 

American labor generally is in a position to receive sub- 
stantial benefits from the continuance of the trade-agree- 
ments program. ‘ 

FLAGS FLY BUT DO NOT CHANGE WORLD ECONOMIC FORCES 

Mr, Speaker, we are in the world, we are of it, and we can- 
not get out of it. If we could build a fence around our Nation 
and at the same time be assured of peace and prosperity, it 
might be a swell idea. 

But the truth is that the world finds all parts of it, 
whether under one flag or another, dependent upon the other 
parts. It is not just a myth, but a reality. 

‘Some think that by economically isolating ourselves and 
refusing to trade with the world that we can keep high 
standards of living, but the truth is that adequate standards 
of living cannot be maintained in any modern nation in 
the absence of international trade. And, as I said in the 
beginning, nations which practice extreme economic nation- 
alism are inevitably being drawn into the maelstrom of war. 

There is no use in trying to make this Nation one big 
military and economic hermit against the world. For my 
part, I should like to continue to support the trade-agreements 
program, and that Congress should continually study it for 
the benefit not only of our country but for the world. 
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The Work of the Seventy-fifth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN O’CONNOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, on May 31 
of this year I made some remarks on the floor of the House 
in reference to the number of bills, and so forth, introduced 
in the Seventy-fifth Congress and the action thereon. My 
remarks are printed at pages 7771 et seq. of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of that date. 

I now desire to bring those figures down to date. 

Bills introduced: 


Hauses.. — eee 10, 899 
Sent... eee . — 4. 167 
TO St Kae a 2 ne eg eal ee ee a rary aL) 15, 066 
Joint resolutions introduced (often in effect bills) : 
po Maa —T—— eS ß 716 
C00 an A Ub as i S 308 
Concurrent resolutions introduced: 
C ͤ ͤ ͤ : et te nA AA 63 
Senne: — — 37 
Resolutions introduced: 
9e... EE iran atone 529 
PERSO- oore pto i aE EEE S AAA A A 284 
= 
Total of legislative proposals 17, 003 
Action on these matters was as follows: 
Reports from House committees 2. 739 
Reports from Senate committeess 2. 158 
ie AAA is a ee wile ny 4, 897 


Of these proposals, so reported, the following number have 
become laws: 


Ehn a ꝗ¶ .. ere aL cee eS 587 
Private laws 543 
Public resolutions 106 
Private resolutions__ 1 

r oe eee 1,237 


Before the last day for approval or veto by the President, 
several hundred will be added to that list. 

Further evidence of the work of the House is found in an 
examination of its calendars. 

One thousand and nine bills, and so forth, were placed on 
the Union Calendar; 167 still remain thereon. 

Three hundred and nineteen bills, and so forth, were placed 
on the House Calendar; 28 are still pending on that calendar. 

One thousand one hundred and three bills were placed on 
the Private Calendar; 43 remain thereon. 

Eight hundred and eighty-nine bills, and so forth, were 
placed on the Consent Calendar; 64 remain undisposed of. 
Of course, bills on the Consent Calendar are duplications of 
bills on the Union and House Calendars. 

To sum up, of a total of 2,431 bills, and so forth, placed on 
these calendars, all but 238 have been disposed of, favorably 
or otherwise. 

Before we adjourn tonight we may dispose of more bills, 
especially on the Consent and Private Calendars. 


The Work of the Rules Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN O’CONNOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, on this what 
appears to be the closing day of the third session of the 
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Seventy-fifth Congress, I desire to record the work of the 

Rules Committee to date during this Congress, and I do so 

chiefly because of some misunderstanding on the subject. 
The matters referred to the Rules Committee were as 

follows: 

House resolutions: 


House joint resolutions: 
Rigo (od let. ee Se ee E 


Practically all were matters of major importance. 
The committee submitted to the House its reports, as fol- 
lows: 


Second SeH1o 2 2——ꝙ—«CͤÜͤElC——j—rð3 ͥ — 1 
Third session ————————— 28 
Total. ____..----------=-+--~—-..---- = - m —öWü⁵êͤw4 — eae 


or over 33 percent of all matters referred. In this connec- 
tion it is to be noted that all the other standing committees 
of both Houses report an average of only 25 percent of the 
matters referred to them. 

Who said anything about “smothering”? 


Government Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, on January 12, 1937, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent to Congress the message submitting the 
report of a special committee on administrative management. 
This committee had been appointed by the President in 
March 1936 to study the problem of administrative reorgani- 
zation of the Federal Government. In the President’s mes- 
sage transmitting this report he said that administrative 
regulation for the purpose of strengthening the executive 
power of the Government was necessary in order to maintain 
democracy. 

The report of the President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management presented four main recommendations, all of 
which had the President’s hearty support. These recom- 
mendations are as follows: 

First. That there should be created two new departments 
of the Government, and in the then existing 12 departments 
all administrative agencies should be combined. This reor- 
ganization of the Government departments should be carried 
‘on by the President. 
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Second. The independent regulatory commissions, such as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission, should be combined with the several executive 
departments of the Government. 

Third. The office of the Comptroller General should be 
abolished and its functions transferred to the Treasury; and 
in its place there should be created an office of the Auditor 
General of the United States with no power to prohibit the 
illegal expenditure of public money. 

Fourth. The Civil Service Commission should be abolished 
and in its place a single Civil Service Administrator should 
be appointed. 

These recommendations were subsequently embodied in a 
draft bill that was submitted to Congress with the Presi- 
dent’s approval. 

Before considering these specific recommendations of the 
committee, it is necessary to emphasize the one underlying 
theory running through the entire New Deal program of 
reorganization. The New Deal theory is that responsible 
democracy can be saved only by making the whole admin- 
istrative branch of the Government totally subservient to 
the President. Thus, in order to protect democracy, all 
power must be concentrated in the President. The scheme 
for the reorganization of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, as well as the proposal to pack the Supreme Court, 
is merely a major step in this direction. It will be shown 
how each of these major ideas increases the power of the 
President. 

As was previously indicated, one of the main points of the 
reorganization program is the proposal to empower the 
President to place all independent agencies within 12 depart- 
ments of the Government; to shift any bureaus from De- 
partment to Department at will; and to abolish such bureaus 
as he might see fit. In the draft bill that the President’s 
committee prepared for the consideration of Congress, it 

was provided that the President shall have the power to: 

Sec. 2. (a) Transfer or retransfer the whole or any part of any 
agency, or the functions thereof, to the jurisdiction and control 
of any other agency; 

(b) Establish any agency to receive the whole or any 
of any other agency, or the functions thereof, and this shall in- 
clude the power to establish Federal corporations and direct that 
such action be taken as may be n to effect the transfer to 
any such corporation of the assets and liabilities of any federally 
owned and controlled corporation or corporations and empower 
any such Federal corporation to exercise such functions as may 
be necessary to effectuate the purposes for which the federally 
owned and controlled corporations were established; 

(c) Regroup, coordinate, consolidate, reorganize, or segregate 
the whole or any part of any agency, or the functions thereof; or 

(d) Abolish the whole or any part of any agency, or the func- 
tions thereof, and this shall include the liquidation and dissolu- 
tion of any federally owned and controlled corporation in accord- 
ance with the laws of the United States, or of any State, Terri- 
tory, or possession of the United States (including the Philippine 
Islands), or the District of Columbia, under which such corpora- 
tion was organized; 2 

Thus, under this provision of the draft the President could 
abolish any Government agency, and in addition he could do 
away with the functions being performed. He could not only 
transfer bureaus in the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment to other Departments but he could abolish the Army 
and the Navy by Executive order. 

It will be observed that under this provision of the bill the 
President’s power to shift bureaus, to create new establish- 
ments, and to abolish functions could be stopped only by a 
vote of two-thirds of both Houses of Congress; for if Con- 
gress attempted to pass a bill setting aside any Executive 
order of the President issued under this section, the President, 
of course, would veto the bill, and his veto could be over- 
ridden only by a two-thirds vote of both Houses of Congress. 
This would vest a most unusual power in the hands of the 
President, and under this draft of the bill such power of the 
President would continue indefinitely. 

The original bill also provided for the creation of two new | 
departments of the Government—a department of public! 


works and a department of social welfare. 
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All public-works activities of the Federal Government 
would ultimately be consolidated into the department of 
public works. This department would be given jurisdic- 
tion over the construction of such various and dissimilar 
things as lighthouses, Coast Guard vessels, reclamation proj- 
ects, roads, and river and harbor developments. There are 
two major defects in the proposal to create a department 
of public works. First, engineering services are not them- 
selves an object of government; they are only tools used to 
facilitate the major objectives of government. Second, there 
is little unity among the several functions that would be 
placed in the department. What has the construction of 
lighthouses in common with the construction of reclamation 
projects? 

The Brookings Institution in its report to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Reorganization strongly recom- 
mended against the creation of a department. of public 
works. The reorganization bill as passed by the Senate 
and recommitted in the House of Representatives did not 
contain any provision for a department of public works. 

In the proposed department of social welfare would be 
concentrated all activities of the Federal Government deal- 
ing with health, education, social activities, and the admin- 
istration of grants-in-aid to the States in the field of social 
security where need is a basis of payment to beneficiaries. 
This Department would also be given jurisdiction over all 
Federal eleemosynary, corrective, and penal institutions, to- 
gether with the duty of administering probation and parole. 
A number of criticisms can be advanced against this proposal. 

First, under our form of constitutional government, prac- 
tically all social welfare activities are left in the hands of the 
States. Whatever jurisdiction the Federal Government can 
exercise in this field is purely incidental to other grants of 
power that are given to it by the Constitution. Social wel- 
fare, as such, is a secondary concern of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but a primary concern of the States. 

Second, the creation of such a department would tend to 
concentrate in the hands of the Federal Government the 
power to control social welfare activities throughout the whole 
United States. In a vast country containing diverse resources 
and climatic conditions it is not possible to develop one all- 
embracing program of social welfare. For example, there are 
vast differences between the urban and the rural areas. Such 
differences are of tremendous significance in the development 
and application of any program of social welfare. Further, 
there are many conflicts within the field of social welfare 
that would militate against the creation of such a depart- 
ment—the conflict between capital and labor, and differences 
of views between the three major professional groups in- 
volved—physicians, educators, and social workers. It would 
be difficult to resolve all these conflicts within one department. 

Third, it is the intention of the New Deal administration 
to abolish entirely the Social Security Board. The adminis- 
tration of grants-in-aid based upon need—old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and to dependent children—would be 
given to the Department of Social Welfare, The administra- 
tion of old-age benefits and unemployment compensation 
would be given to the Department of Labor. Thus, this non- 
political, bipartisan, administrative agency would be abol- 
ished and its functions would be given to two political depart- 
ments. g 

Fourth, a new department of social welfare could readily 
become a lobbying organization for increased expenditure in 
the field of social welfare. It would be a new source of po- 
litical pressure on Congress for additional funds for social 
betterment which can be promoted more efliciently through 
the expenditure of State funds. 

The second major recommendation of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management was that all the in- 
dependent regulatory commissions should be placed within 
the 12 all-inclusive Government departments. The draft bill 
prepared by the President’s advisers provided that the mem- 
bers of such regulatory commissions should be appointed by 
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the President alone and removable by him at will. These 
changes are proposed to make these bodies responsible to 
the President. 

Before analyzing in detail the significance of this proposal, 
the development and functions of the system of independent 
regulatory commissions must be reviewed. For example, it 
has been the desire of the American people that the regula- 
tion of transportation be carried on outside the sphere of 
political influence. Consequently, 50 years ago, in 1887, the 
first of these regulatory bodies was created. This was the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, This is a bipartisan com- 
mission whose members are removable by the President only 
for cause. Its main purpose has been the regulation of 
interstate transportation. The powers of this Commission 
include the regulation of rates and services on interstate 
carriers, of discriminatory service and charges, together with 
the development of safety in interstate transportation. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission thus exercises many differ- 
ent functions of an administrative, legislative, and judicial 
nature, but they are all related to interstate transportation. 

In many instances, where confronted with the problem of 
regulation and control, Congress has made use of the inde- 
pendent regulatory commission. Among the independent 
regulatory agencies are the Federal Trade Commission, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, Federal Power Commis- 
Sion, Federal Tariff Commission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Maritime Commission, the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the Social Security Board. These bod- 
ies exercise far-reaching powers. They establish rules and 
regulations for the execution of acts of Congress. They 
adjudicate controversies between the Government and indi- 
viduals and also between individuals. These several func- 
tions require nonpartisan, nonpolitical action. The develop- 
ment of a constructive Government policy in a field such 
as trade regulation or motor transport requires continuity 
of action that is not interrupted by political change. 

These regulatory agencies are subject to numerous con- 
trols. Congress often confers upon them broad investiga- 
tory powers. They report to Congress their findings and 
Congress then enacts such legislation as it may see fit. 
Through the control of the investigatory powers of these 
bodies Congress is able to exercise extensive supervision. 
Their decisions in judicial controversies between individuals 
and between an individual and the Government are subject 
to review by the courts when constitutional rights are jeop- 
ardized. In many instances the review given by the courts 
is most thorough. The courts are able to make certain 
that all determinations of such bodies are strictly in accord- 
ance with the law and the Constitution. They are thus 
made to be responsible for their every act. Independence 
from political control is guaranteed because the removal of 
members of these Commissions is prohibited except for cause. 

If the proposals of the President’s Committee on Admin- 
istrative Management were adopted, these independent 
boards would be made a part of the regular Government 
departments. The committee recommends that the boards 
still be allowed to exist but that their power to issue rules 
and regulations under statutes, their power to administer 
laws, and their power to take evidence and arrive at pre- 
liminary determinations in controversies should be con- 
ferred upon the staff of the regular Government depart- 
ments. Appeals in cases where litigants do not approve of 
the judgments of the administrative staff would be heard by 
the regulatory body as set up in the department. Thus the 
regulatory body would be shorn of practically all of its power 
through this recommendation. The taking of evidence in a 
controversy would be placed in the hands of the politically 
responsible staff of the Government department. The regu- 
latory board would then have to base its determination upon 
the evidence presented to it by a political agency. Thus 
these commissions would be brought under the control and 
domination of the President. . 

As a consequence of the great opposition that early mani- 
fested itself against this proposal, the administration 
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dropped it and never embodied it in any of the bills that 
were subsequently presented to Congress. 

The third major recommendation of the President’s Com- 
‘mittee on Administrative Management was that the Office 
tof the Comptroller General should be abolished and its 
‘functions should be transferred to the Bureau of the Budget 
‘in the Treasury. In place of the Comptroller General, 
there should be set up an Auditor General, who would have 
no real power to prohibit illegal expenditure of public 
funds. 

To understand the significance of this proposal to abolish 
the Office of the Comptroller General, it is necessary to 
understand exactly what function is performed by this 
officer. The Comptroller General is appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the Senate, for a term 
ot 15 years, and is removable only by a joint resolution of 
both Houses of Congress. It is his function to prohibit any 
illegal expenditure of public funds by the executive depart- 
ments of the Government through the postaudit or pre- 
audit of the accounts of all Government establishments. 

If any illegal expenditure has been made, the Comptroller 
General can disallow it, and the official of the Government 
who authorized the expenditure or the disbursing officer 
who issued the check in payment can be personally held 
liable for the illegal expenditure. Unless such disbursing 
officer or certifying officer pays the claim to the Govern- 
ment, his accounts will not be settled by the General Ac- 
counting Office. In the case of the preaudit of expenditures, 
the accounts of establishments are audited by the General 
Accounting Office before claims are paid. If any proposed 
expenditure is found to be contrary to law, such expendi- 
ture is prohibited and no public funds are expended on it, 
In order to facilitate this control of the expenditure of 
public funds, the Comptroller General also has the power to 
establish accounting systems for the various Government 
establishments. 

It should be remembered that the United States Consti- 
tution, in article I, section 9, provides that— 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law; and a regular statement and ac- 
count of the feet ta and expenditures of all public money shall 
be published from time to time 


This provision is in article I, which sets forth the grant 
of legislative power to Congress. Consequently it is logical 
to conclude that the framers of the Constitution intended 
that the control of the expenditure of public money should 
be a function of Congress. 

The main defect that the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management alleges exists in the Office of the 
Comptroller General as presently established is that it is 
unconstitutional. The committee contends that the control 
of the expenditure of public funds is, under the doctrine of 
separation of power, clearly an executive function and not a 
legislative one. It asserts that it is contrary to article I, 
section 3, of the Constitution that the President “shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 

The following argument seems to answer conclusively this 
criticism of the President’s advisers (The Administration of 
Federal Finances, by Daniel T. Selko, pp. 52-53): 

1. The Constitution provides (art. I, sec. 9) that “no money 
shall be drawn from the ‘Treasury but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law * * 

2. This imposes an obligation upon Congress to see that no 
money is spent except in consequence of appropriation acts. 

3. order to discharge this obligation properly—that is, to 
make sure that no improper payments are made—Congress must 
have the power to recover erroneous payments or at least to dis- 
charge the individuals responsible for such payments. 

4. If Congress delegates the power to make final settlement of 
accounts to the executive branch, Congress has no recourse even 
though it has definite knowledge of erroneous payment. Congress 
cannot sue or discharge the individual responsible or recover the 
loss from his bondsman because the authority to make final settle- 
ment has been delegated. 


5. Therefore, the settlement of accounts is a function which 
should not be delegated to the Executive—another way of saying 


it properly belongs to the legislative branch. 
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Dr. Selko continues: 


Under our form of government it has always been assumed that 
Congress, like the Executive, is responsible to the people. Con- 
gress, as the ultimate authority for the raising and granting of 
public funds, has always undertaken to determine the purposes 
for which public money should be spent and to see that it is 
spent in accordance with provisions stipulated in the law. 

In the second place, the President’s advisers contend that 
the General Accounting Office restricts the activities of the 
President and the executive branch of the Government and 
that it prevents the President from being responsible to the 
people for the administration of the Government. The 
President’s committee argues that the only way this re- 
sponsibility can be achieved is through the Executive. Re- 
sponsibility through the application of law by an impartial 
agency is not recognized. 

As a consequence of these alleged defects, the President’s 
committee recommends the abolition of the General Ac- 
counting Office and of the office of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. The task of the settlement of the accounts of dis- 
bursing officers would be vested, according to the final plan, 
in the Bureau of the Budget. In the place of the Comp- 
troller General the office of the Auditor General would be 
set up which would make a postaudit on all Federal ex- 
penditures without any power to disallow illegal expendi- 
tures. It would merely have the function of reporting to 
Congress any money that it believed to be improperly ex- 
pended. All legal determinations of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget involved in disallowing illegal expend- 
itures would be based upon opinions rendered by the Attor- 
ney General. 

At this point it is desirable to examine the specific defects 
in the proposal of the President’s committee. The Presi- 
dent would have almost unlimited power to determine how 
public funds should be spent. There would exist no impar- 
tial regulatory agency that actually would have the power 
to prohibit the illegal expenditure of public money. Both 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the Attorney 
General, on whose advice the former official would have to 
act, are removable by the President at will. Consequently 
it would appear that there would be a strong likelihood that 
these officers would render decisions as to the legality of ex- 
penditure that would be agreeable to the President. This 
would enhance the power of the President and it would 
practically prevent the application of the laws passed by 
Congress for the purpose of regulating the expenditure of 
public money. 

The new office of Auditor General would serve no real 
purpose. He could only report to Congress that funds had 
been illegally expended. He could not, as is now possible, 
stop such expenditures or even attempt to recover the money 
that had been expended. 

The work of the Bureau of the Budget in the settlement 
of accounts and the work of the newly proposed Auditor 
General would practically duplicate each other. This would 
result in an increase of Government expenditures. Thus 
Dr. Daniel Selko, of the Brookings Institution, said (Admin- 
istration of Federal Finances, p. 54): 

It is apparent that the plan proposed by the President’s Com- 
mittee would require the setting up of a second extensive audit- 
ing system which would in large measure duplicate the audi 
force required by the Treasury Department in its proposed audi 
of accounts for settlement. It is estimated by the Brookings In- 
stitution that * * * it would involve additional expenditures 
of several million dollars annually. 

The entire proposal is primarily designed to increase the 
power of the President and to destroy all possibilities of 
checking him in the expenditure of public funds. 

In the fourth place, the President’s Committee on Admin- 
istrative Management recommends that certain changes be 
made in our present system of civil service, supposedly for the 
purpose of improved administration. On closer examination, 
however, the changes again appear to be solely for the purpose 
of increasing the power of the Chief Executive. 

In place of the Civil Service Commission the latest draft 
of the administration’s reorganization bill provides for the s 
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creation of a single civil-service administrator appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, but removable by the President at will. This admin- 
istrator is to serve for a term of 15 years and he is to have 
general control over the public service. This single adminis- 
trator will have a tremendous task on his hands to execute 
the work that is now carried on by the board of three who 
compose the Civil Service Commission. Mr. H. Eliot Kaplan, 
executive secretary of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, in testifying before the Senate Select Committee on 
Government Organization said: 

* >+ * Ido not believe it is possible for a single administrator 
to give all his energy and time to both administering the technical 
work of the civil-service administration as a department and still 
be able to carry on all the other functions dealing with determi- 
nation of policies, and so on. The job of administering, being the 
executive head, is going to take all his time and energy. 

Since the administrator will be removable by the President 
at will, the whole of the so-called nonpolitical civil service 
will be under the domination and control of the President, for 
the administrator certainly cannot dare to reach any deter- 
mination that will be displeasing to the President. If he 
should do so, he could be dismissed by the President at will. 

The proposals of the New Deal for the reorganization of 
the Government are allegedly designed to make the Gov- 
ernment more responsible to the people. In reality, the pro- 
posals that have been considered here will have the result of 
greatly increasing the powers of the President. In a num- 
ber of ways the Chief Executive will be freed from the pres- 
ent restraining influence of the rule of law. The ability of 
Congress to secure executive responsibility will be greatly 
limited. Consequently, these recommendations appear to be 
highly undesirable. These proposals are advanced by the 
President in order to bring the administrative branch of the 
Government completely under his control, even as the pro- 
posal to pack the Supreme Court is presented in order to 
make the Supreme Court subservient to him. In the hands 
of a President who has ambitions for personal power, they 
would greatly facilitate the destruction of a responsible 
democratic Government. 

Thus it was to be expected that the Republican Members 
of the House and Senate unanimously opposed the President’s 
proposals for administrative reorganization every time they 
had an opportunity to vote on them. 


Comptroller General 
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Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a year and a half ago 
President Roosevelt and his Committee on Administrative 
Management proposed that the office of the Comptroller 
General be abolished and that the functions exercised by this 
office should be transferred to the Treasury Department. In 
the place of the Comptroller General he proposed that there 
should be set up an Auditor General who would have very 
restricted powers. 

Before we analyze these proposals in detail it probably 
would be desirable to examine the function of the Comp- 
troller General and the part played by him in the financial 
administration of the Federal Government. 

In a constitutional form of government it is assumed that 
all public officials will exercise only such powers as are con- 
ferred upon them by law. Consequently it is necessary to 
set up machinery to insure that financial officers of the 
Government shall act only in conformity to law in the per- 
formance of all their work. Congress has enacted legisla- 
tion fixing the method of collection and expenditure of pub- 


lic money. These laws regulate what and how much money 
is to be collected, the amount of money to be expended, the 
purpose for which such expenditures are to be made, and the 
manner of disbursing such public funds. 

Such statutes are meaningless unless there is an im- 
partial agency to insure that in each case these laws are 
actually being enforced in each and every instance. We all 
remember the struggle that was waged by the English Par- 
liament in the seventeenth century to insure that public 
moneys should be expended only in accordance with law. 
It was largely as a consequence of this example that the 
Constitution of the United States provides in article I, sec- 
tion 9— 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law; and a regular statement and 
account of the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall 
be published from time to time. 

Since this provision is in article I, which sets forth the grant 
of legislative power to Congress, it is logical to conclude that 
the framers of the Constitution intended that the control 
of the expenditure of public money should be a function of 
Congress. 

Congress first exercised this power over public expend- 
itures by setting up the offices of Auditor and Comptroller 
in the Treasury in 1789. These officials, who were appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate, had for their 
purpose the determination of the regularity of all expendi- 
tures provided for by Congress. As originally constituted, 
the Treasury Department was considered to be a special 
agent of Congress. In the early days of our history it could 
hardly be considered as a spending agency of the Govern- 
ment, but with the increase of the functions of this Depart- 
ment (for example, the Coast Guard and the Public Health 
Service) people began to realize that it was undesirable to 
vest in one executive department of the Government the 
power to audit and control the funds of other departments 
as well as its own. Consequently, in 1921, a Republican 
Congress enacted and President Harding signed the Budget 
and Accounting Act which set up the General Accounting 
Office headed by the Comptroller General to act as the agent 
of Congress. 

The primary function of the General Accounting Office is 
to assure that all public funds are expended only in ac- 
cordance with law. Any expenditure of public funds to be 
legal must have been (1) authorized by an administrative 
officer properly designated as responsible for the appropria- 
tion concerned, (2) expended for a legally authorized object 
or purpose, (3) expended in a manner in accordance with 
the proper legal procedure, and (4) kept within the amount 
appropriated by law. 

To insure that all expenditures for public purposes are 
made in an honest manner, Congress has enacted legislation 
prescribing exactly how and for what purposes money should 
be expended. For example, to insure that the Government 
shall secure all materials that it must purchase at the lowest 
possible price consistent with quality, Congress has enacted 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes prescribing the exact 
method by which all Government purchases are to be made. 
It is the function of the General Accounting Office to see 
that such laws as this are complied with before money can 
be expended from the Treasury. This task is performed 
through the final audit and settlement of the accounts of the 
disbursing officers. 

All Federal funds are expended only by bonded disbursing 
Officers. If these officers spend money illegally or improperly, 
they are personally responsible for such illegal expenditures, 
It is the function of the General Accounting Office to dis- 
cover whether all payments were made strictly in accordance 
with law. This office audits the accounts of the disbursing 
Officers. If in this process any illegal payments are discov- 
ered, an obligation is imposed upon the disbursing officer to 
repay the United States. Thus the General Accounting 
Office was created purposely as an agent of Congress to 
insure that the executive departments act strictly in com- 
pliance with law in connection with all financial transac- 
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tions. In the performance of such functions its work very 
closely approximates the task performed by the courts, for 
this office as well as the courts is interested in the legality 
of various types of action. 

Of course, the work of the General Accounting Office is 
strictly limited by law. It can pass only upon claims and 
obligations to the extent that it has been granted jurisdic- 
tion. If Congress sees fit not to grant it jurisdiction, there 
is nothing that it can do to interfere with the payment of 
funds or a contract for the receipt of funds by the Govern- 
ment. Some people have criticized the General Accounting 
Office for not uncovering the fraudulent leases of Teapot 
Dome, but there is nothing contained in the act of July 31, 
1894, or title III of the act of June 10, 1921, that grants to 
the General Accounting Office any jurisdiction to audit any 
leases of public property made on the part of an executive 
officer of the United States Government. Further, the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, Forty-first Revised 
Statutes, page 437, grants no specific authority to the Auditor 
and Comptroller of the Treasury, the predecessor of the 
General Accounting Office, to audit such leases. In fact, if 
such leases were audited, in all probability they would not 
have been disapproved because they were actually made in 
conformity to sections 16 and 18 of this act, which prac- 
tically gave to the Secretary of the Interior unlimited dis- 
cretion to make such leases for whatever consideration he 
might see fit and with or without public bids as he might 
determine. 

Extensive use has been made by Congress and the Presi- 
dent of Government-owned corporations that have been set 
up in such a way as to exclude the General Accounting Office 
from auditing their expenditures. In the report of the Act- 
ing Comptroller General for the fiscal year 1937, the follow- 
ing corporations are listed as not furnishing reports, furnish- 
ing incomplete reports, or not required to furnish reports to 
the General Accounting Office: Electric Home and Farm 
Authority, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, Virgin 
Islands Co., Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Mortgage Corporation, Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, Corporation of Foreign Security Holders, Panama 
Railway Co., joint-stock land banks, Federal land banks, 
Federal intermediate credit banks, Tennessee Valley Associ- 
ated Cooperatives, and the War Finance Corporation. In 
some of these instances these corporations do not have to re- 
port to the General Accounting Office because of provisions 
contained in the acts of Congress establishing them. In other 


instances the corporations are set up by the President for 


the purpose of circumventing the laws enacted by Congress 
to regulate the methods of expending public money. In the 
case of the Tennessee Valley Authority, Congress has author- 
ized the General Accounting Office only to audit its accounts 
and has not conferred upon it any power to disallow illegal 
or improper expenditures. As an indication of the extent to 
which these corporations tend to incur obligations that would 
normally not be regarded as in conformity with law, the audit 
of the books of the Tennessee Valley Authority by the Comp- 
troller General reveals that for the fiscal years 1936 and 1937 
the General Accounting Office made 4,887 exceptions to ex- 
penditures and these totaled $10,727,000. Of course, it is 
possible that the Tennessee Valley Authority might yet be 
able to explain and justify some of these as legal, but this 
is a tremendous amount of public money that apparently has 
not been expended in accordance with law. 

Throughout the New Deal, Congress has made increasing 
use of blank-check appropriations. During the past 5 years 
Congress has appropriated approximately $15,880,000,000 
in the form of blank checks to be expended by the President 
in almost any way he may see fit. When Congress makes 
such broad grants of spending power to the President, there 
are bound to develop controversies between the General Ac- 
counting Office and the executive departments. The execu- 
tive branch of the Government feels that it should have a 
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free rein to spend such appropriations in any way it sees fit. 
In view of its functions as an agent of Congress, the General 
Accounting Office has attempted to see that such moneys are 
spent only as authorized by law. 

It is mainly as a consequence of the activities of the 
General Accounting Office in checking the New Deal from 
spending money for illegal purposes that President Roose- 
velt has come to advocate the abolition of the independent 
Comptroller General. The main argument of the President 
and his Committee on Administrative Management as to 
why the General Accounting Office should be abolished is 
that its existence involves a confusion of the functions of 
audit and control. In the report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management, it is alleged that 
through the accounting system of the Government a current 
control of Government expenditures is exercised. The com- 
mittee contends that an audit is an examination and verifi- 
cation of accounts after transactions are completed in order 
to discover and report any unauthorized, illegal, or irregular 
expenditures. The committee further contends that a true 
audit can be conducted only by officers other than those 
charged with making decisions upon expenditures. : 

In replying to this argument it should be remembered that 
the purpose of an audit is to determine the legality of contem- 
plated payments or payments already made. The audit of 
accounts by the Comptroller General is an independent 
audit in the sense that it is independent of the executive 
branch of the Government. This was the very intention of 
Congress when it passed the Budget and Accounting Act in 
1921. The President’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement argues that the Comptroller General both keeps and 
audits accounts. But what accounts does the Comptroller 
General keep? The General Accounting Office actually 
keeps only the control accounts. Although the Comptroller 
General is given authority to prescribe the forms and pro- 
cedures of the accounting system, he does not keep these 
accounts—Budget and Accounting Act, section 309. It is 
these accounts of payments made by the operating services 
that are audited by the General Accounting Office. If the 
Comptroller General audits these accounts, it is essential 
that he have the authority to prescribe and supervise the 
accounting system. In fact, the Comptroller General has 
had great difficulty in securing cooperation on the part of 
executive departments in his attempt to get them to main- 
tain uniform accounting systems. Witness the recent con- 
troversy between the General Accounting Office and the De- 
partment of the Treasury as a consequence of the last 
annual report of the Acting Comptroller General. 

The President's Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment tries to set up a distinction between control and audit 
and argues that control is an executive function and that 
audit is a legislative function. But audit is essentially con- 
trol. Why not make audit an executive function as well? 
The answer is at once apparent for control, which includes 
audit, is control of the public purse which is vested in Con- 
gress as a legislative function by the Constitution. 

Dr. Daniel Selko, of the staff of the Brookings Institution, 
in a pamphlet published last year entitled “The Administra- 
tion of Federal Finances” makes this telling criticism of 
this argument of the President’s committee: “The Presi- 
dent’s committee is clearly confused as to the nature of 
the existing Comptroller’s function. He is not an officer of 
the executive branch authorized to audit his own accounts. 
It should be clearly understood that the expenditures which 
the Comptroller passes upon, as an agent of Congress, are 
those which have been authorized by administrative officers 
in the executive departments and independent establish- 
ments. * In exercising his functions, the Comp- 
troller is thus in no sense passing on the legality and regular- 
ity of his own actions. He is an independent officer working 
for Congress both in auditing and settling the accounts of 
executive agencies.” 

The second argument that the President’s committee pre- 
sents against the office of the Comptroller General is that it is 
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unconstitutional. The committee contends that the control 
of the expenditure of public funds is, under the doctrine of 
separation of powers, clearly an executive function and not 
a legislative one. It asserts that the exercise of this power 
by the Comptroller General is contrary to article II, section 
3, of the Constitution, which provides that the President 
“shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” It 
would appear that this criticism is conclusively answered 
by the following argument: (1) The Constitution provides 
in article I, section 9, that “no money shall be drawn from 
the Treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by 
law”; (2) this imposes an obligation upon Congress to see 
that no money is spent except in consequence of appropria- 
tion acts; (3) in order to discharge this obligation properly 
Congress must have the power to recover erroneous pay- 
ments or at least to discharge the individuals responsible 
therefor; (4) if Congress delegates the power to make final 
settlement of accounts to the executive branch, Congress 
has no recourse even though it has definite knowledge of 
erroneous payments. Congress cannot sue or discharge the 
individual responsible or recover the loss from his bondsman 
because the authority to make final settlement has been 
delegated; (5) therefore, the settlement of accounts is a 
function which should not be delegated to the Executive. 
This is merely another way of saying that it properly belongs 
to the legislative branch. 

In the third place, the President’s advisers contend that 
the General Accounting Office restricts the activities of the 
President and the executive branch of the Government, and 
that it prevents the President from being responsible to the 
people for the administration of the Government. The Presi- 
dent’s committee argues that the only way this responsibility 
can be achieved is through the Executive. Responsibility 
through the application of law by an impartial agency is not 
recognized. This group of advisers to the President and the 
President himself are assuming that the only way public 
responsibility can be enforced is through the election of the 
President at the polls once in every 4 years. They entirely 
neglect the possibility of securing responsibility through the 
enforcement of law and through responsibility to Congress. 

Conflicts between the Comptroller General and the Chief 
Executive would be inevitable under any law. In fact, it was 
the intention of the framers of the Budget and Accounting Act 
that the General Accounting Office should limit and restrict 
the President and the executive branch of the Government. 
The Brookings Institution in the pamphlet previously referred 
to clearly pointed out that conflicts between the executive de- 
partments and the Comptroller General— 

Would seem to be inevitable under any system which requires 
that money be expended only in accordance with legal authority 
and procedure. When laws are ambiguous or procedures 
are required which administrative officers consider inimical to the 
Government's best interests, only one course of action is proper in 
the last analysis, namely, to seek legislation which will clarify the 
existing law or modify existing procedure. No other method is 
a satisfactory substitute when legal authority is required as a basis 
for action. 

As a consequence of these alleged defects that have just been 
analyzed and conclusively answered, the President’s Commit- 
tee on Administrative Management recommends the abolition 
of the Accounting Office and the office of Comptroller Gen- 
eral. The task of the settlement of accounts of disbursing 
officers would be vested, according to the final plan, in the 
Bureau of the Budget. In the place of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral the office of the Auditor General would be set up which 
would make a post-audit of all Federal expenditures without 
any power to disallow illegal expenditures. It would merely 
have the function of reporting to Congress any money that it 
believed to be improperly expended. All legal determinations 
of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget involved in dis- 
allowing illegal expenditures would be based upon opinions 
rendered by the Attorney General. 

Let us now examine the specific defects in this proposal of 
the President’s committee. The President would have almost 
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unlimited power to determine how public funds should be 
expended. There would exist no impartial regulatory agency 
that actually would have the power to prohibit the illegal 
expenditure of public money. Both the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Attorney General on whose advice 
the former official would have to act, are removable by the 
President at will. Consequently it would appear that there 
would be a strong likelihood that these officers would render 
decisions as to the legality of expenditure that would be agree- 
able to the President. This would greatly enhance the power 
of the President and practically prevent the application of 
the laws passed by Congress to regulate expenditure of money. 

The new office of the Auditor General would serve no real 
purpose. He could only report to Congress that funds had 
been illegally expended. He could not, as is now possible, 
stop such expenditures or even attempt to recover the money 
that had been illegally spent. The Auditor General would 
have the power only to report to a committee of Congress, and 
then he would have to wait for Congress to pass a law before 
anything could be corrected. ‘The work of the Bureau of the 
Budget in the settlement of accounts and the work of the 
newly proposed Auditor General would practically duplicate 
each other. This would result in an increase of Government 
expenditures. The Brookings Institution estimates that this 
would involve an additional expenditure of several million 
dollars annually. Thus the entire proposal of the President 
and his advisers is primarily designed to increase the power 
of the President and to destroy all possibility of checking 
him in the expenditure of public funds. The abolition of 
the General Accounting Office would be a tremendous step in 
the development of personal government in the United States. 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I wish to say that there is very much in- 
terest manifested all over the United States with reference 
to importation of Japanese and other foreign-made goods. 
The following is an article appearing in the Martinsburg 
(W. Va.) Journal of June 7. It is a well-written article and 
I am glad to have it reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


UNITED STATES BUYERS URGED TO REMOVE JAP LABELS AND VIOLATE 
LAw—JAPANESE EXPORTERS OPENLY SUGGEST BREAKING OF UNITED 
STATES IMPORT REGULATIONS—CITIES IN JAPAN ADOPT AMERICAN 
NAMES TO FURTHER DECEPTIVE TRADE PRACTICES 


(By Robert L. Plummer) 


Evidently fearing — growing campaign of Buy American,” 
Japanese exporters resorting to subterfuges, not only to 
frustrate the drive, hes openly suggesting that American importers 
criminally violate our import laws. 

Secretary Hull has done everything possible to help the Japa- 
nese unload the products of their cheap labor which are now 
flooding the country, hampering recovery and reemployment in 
many industries, and threatening the standard of American 
living. 

On every concession Secretary Hull has made to the 17 trade 
agreement countries the Japanese have been “cut in” without a 
single concession in return to the United States. 

They are resorting to devious ways to make further inroads 
into the American market. 

One method is exposed in a letter written by K. Yawata-Shoten, 
Inc., of Tokyo, to the Karrer Co., of Milwaukee, which E. H. Karrer, 
president of the latter company, has made public, 

The letter offers prices on general surgical instruments at prices 
lower than any of American workmanship. The concluding para- 
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graph of the letter exposes the lengths to which Japanese duplicity 
goes. To quote: 

“If desired by you, we are glad to supply you the unfinished in- 
struments (semi-manufactured instruments not chrome-plated) 
at lower prices, and in this way, you can file off by yourselves the 
words ‘Made in Japan’ which appear on the outside of the instru- 
ments to pass United States Customs.” 

Imports of surgical instruments jumped from $442,000 in 1934 
to $753,424 in 1937. 

Given a little more assistance by Mr. Hull there is no telling how 
far the Japs will be able to go in displacing American instruments 
as the 4-year rate of progress made in this line of skilled specialty 
goods shows. 

And if patriotic Americans frown on “Made in Japan” labels on 
their purchases, Japan has a way of getting around that obstacle, 
too, as indicated in the brazen scheme which Mr. Karrer exposes, 

A prominent Wheeling broker, E. R. McGregor, describes an even 
more ingenious Jap trick to invade American markets, which fits 
in perfectly with the Hull plan to break down American wages to 
the vastly lower levels prevailing in all foreign countries. 

Did you ever hear of Troy? The name, no doubt, suggests the 
city in New York State where nine-tenths of the collars and cuffs 
made in the United States are manufactured. 

But look sharply when you are buying these articles and you 
may be surprised to find that there is also a Troy, Japan, says 
Mr. McGregor. 

Collars and cuffs of Japanese manufacture, now coming into the 
United States in increasing quantities, carry a label in which the 
word “Troy” appears in prominent type, while underneath in most 
minute print, is the word “Japan.” Nine persons out of ten would 
not examine this marking closely enough to discern the fact 
that they are buying the product of conscript labor in Japan. 

“SWEDEN,” TOO 

Then there is Sweden, Japan, named for the benefit of the 
Japanese match industry and called to the writer's attention by 
Edward W. Stifel, Jr. 

Whether Swedish matches are preferred to the Japanese product, 
or whether the Japanese are anticipating a day when their label 
will be anathema to American buyers, the fact remains that the 
same deception is being practiced with matches as with collars, 

Matches, in Japan, are produced largely by female labor receiv- 
ing the magnificent sum of 1 cent an hour for a 10-hour day. 
That is the maximum, while the minimum wage scale in an 
American match factory is $15.20 a week. 

In addition, Japanese match manufacturers benefit by the 
9 percent reduction in tariff rates granted in the Swedish agree- 
ment, 

The American match industry represents an investment of 
approximately $85,000,000 with factories in 12 States, including 
West Virginia. One of the plants is located in the city of 
Wheeling. 

Are the jobs of these American workers to be shifted to Sweden, 
Japan, through the destructive aggression of the State Department 
in Washington? 

HULL KEEPS OUT 

Mr. Hull, certainly, is doing his best in this direction, and not 
even Mr. Hull could deny that he is receiving first-rate cooperation 
from the Japs. 

We now come to USA. Believe it or not, that’s in Japan, 
too. With a touch of rare humor as well as chicanery the 
Japanese manufacturers of toilet articles find it good business to 
attach a label reading “Made in USA, Japan,” on these goods, 
with the word “Japan” requiring inspection at close range to 
decipher it. 

In view of such developments it should not be surprising to read 
trade statistics showing that dutiable imports of semi- and fin- 
ished manufactures from Japan reached an all-time high in 1937, 
continuing an uninterrupted trend since 1932. 

IMPORTS SET RECORD 

Imports of products so classified were valued at more than 

This means $150,000,000 of American goods displaced in Ameri- 
can markets, for sale prices on Japanese goods, the United States 
Tariff Commission admits should be estimated at two and one- 
half more in the United States than the Japanese home values. 

These import figures do not include the $100,000,000 paid to 
Japan for raw silk. 

Japan, with modern machinery which it has imported from the 
United States and other industrial countries, and with the cheap- 
est labor in the world, is now producing every variety of manu- 
factured products. 

Glassware, pottery, and even steel manufactures, are being 
sold in increasing quantities in the United States against Ameri- 
can products. 

Among the products Japan exports to the United States are foot- 
wear, table covers, napkins, cotton wearing apparel, hat materials, 
cabinet wood, porcelain goods, electric lamps, toys, rice, canned 
fish, carpets and rugs, combs, brushes, toothbrushes, electrical 
equipment, tennis rackets, beads, buttons, pipes, umbrellas, matches, 
dried beans, fishing rods, and cotton print goods. 

LOCAL INDUSTRIES SUFFER 

At least five large Wheeling industries of the Wheeling district 

feel the competition directly in goods on this list. 
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Parkersburg is another district hard hit by Japanese competi- 
tion. 

Parkersburg, for example, has one of the Nation’s largest porce- 
lain plants—Porcelain Products, Inc. It normally employs 290 
men and nearly as many women, paying men workers an average 
of better than 60 cents an hour and women between 40 and 45 
cents an hour. 

“Japan is a grave threat,” says F. E. Owens, president of this 
company. 

“With wages as low as 5 cents an hour they are able to price 
their goods so low that they can put them on foreign markets 
at prices far lower than any American plant can make them, pay- 
ing decent American wages. 

“Coolie wages, indifferent business ethics, absence of trade- 
mark laws, practice of promiscuous copying of American products, 
even to stealing trade labels of American firms, are enabling the 
Japs to capture the world markets. Now this same sinister influ- 
ence is being felt in the domestic market,” Mr. Owens declares. 

Some idea of the condition to which Mr. Owens refers is given 
by the import totals of porcelain goods under Mr. Hull’s trade 
agreements. Last year these totaled nearly six million dozens. 

Still green in the memory of men now at the helms of Amer- 
ican industry are the visits of foreign missions who came to see 
how we did things—to question and compare. 

BEGGING MISSION 

For contrast inviting public attention to conditions under the 
Hull tariff-slashing program, is the recent trip of cotton-goods 
experts to Japan to confer with Japanese producers on a volun- 
tary agreement to regulate ruinous imports. 

A situation that causes American manufacturers to believe more 
is to be gained in dealing with the Japanese than through appeal- 
ing to their own State Department is one that speaks for itself. 

Japanese competition in textiles, says Dr. Claudius Murchison, 
president of the Cotton Textile Institute, “has taken from us our 
once profitable export markets in Latin American and the Far 
East.” More recently, he adds, it has taken from the United States 
half of its export business to the Philippines. 

Moreover, Dr. Murchison warns, “it is now probing aggressively 
for entrance into the home markets and at a time when the indus- 
try has voluntarily diminished its competitive effectiveness by 
the substantial maintenance of code standards of wages and 


“Japanese competition, therefore,” Dr. Murchison emphasizes, 
“not only constitutes a threat to our prosperity, it is also a poten- 
tial menace to our general social and economic standards.” 
= How much more in the way of competition does Mr. Hull 

esire? 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the State of 
Montana has many interests in common with the State of 
Washington. People of both of these States are an indus- 
trious, forward-looking, progressive people who have suffered 
a great social and economic disaster which has more and 
more made them realize the necessity of making the Govern- 
ment of the United States responsive to the welfare of the 
great masses. My neighboring State of Montana has ‘had 
more than its share of unemployment, drought, and disaster 
than probably any other State in the Union. 

Undoubtedly, the principal cause of the unemployment in 
Montana and the depression now existing there is the greed 
and the avarice of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., which 
shackles the political and economic freedom of its people. In 
an endeavor to destroy this bondage the people of Montana 
have elected many great progressive leaders. Some of them 
have remained true to their trust, some of them have be- 
trayed the cause for which they were elected to fight. 

In 1936 people of the Treasure State elected to the Congress 
of the United States from the First District of Montana our 
distinguished colleague, the youngest Member of this body, 
Congressman Jerry O’Conne.L, of Montana. He has written 
a distinguished record in behalf of liberal and progressive 
causes in this House, which is second to none, 
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PROGRESSIVE FORCES WATCHING MONTANA 

On July 19 the voters of western Montana will go to the 
polls to select a Representative. The gentleman from Mon- 
tana is a candidate for reelection and I know I voice the 
sentiments not only of the liberal Members of this Assembly, 
but of all the progressive forces of the United States when 
I say that I sincerely hope and trust that the people of Mon- 
tana, in grateful appreciation of one of the best fighters the 
people have ever had in these Halls, will return Jerry O’Con- 
NELL as their Representative in Congress by a triumphant 
majority. 

O'CONNELL LOYAL TO ROOSEVELT 

His support of President Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
New Deal has been one of unswerving loyalty; it has been 
staunch and without equivocation. When the President 
proposed to reform the Supreme Court of the United States 
and make it amenable and responsive to the will of the people 
rather than to the vested interests of this country, which it 
had served so well, the distinguished baby Member of this 
House valiantly and courageously took up the fight in behalf 
of his people and the President of the United States, even 
though he knew that he was risking his political future by 
so doing. The senior Senator from his State had become the 
leader of the opposition forces and to defy him meant a 
fight that somebody else, less sincere and less courageous, 
would quickly have evaded. 

DEFEAT OF TORY OPPONENTS NECESSARY 


Today Jerry O'CONNELL finds himself opposed by a candi- 
date placed against him by these forces, by the same forces 
who are attempting to destroy President Roosevelt and 
sabotage his New Deal program, and they would elect a 
puppet who would serve the whims and desires of this greedy, 
selfish crowd. People of Montana must not be deceived. 
They must defeat this would-be Charley McCarthy; they must 
defeat reaction; they must defeat the Tories who would sell 
the American people down the river. 

The gentleman from Montana was not only at the fore- 
front as a leader for the enactment of legislation calling for 
the reformation of the Supreme Court but has supported 
President Roosevelt in all his endeavors to return the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to the people of the United 
States. At the last session and this session, JERRY O’Con- 
NELL was a member of the small steering committee which 
first began the fight for wage and hour legislation which 
would restore some purchasing power to the American 
people, which would destroy sweatshop conditions in all 
sections of this country, which would abolish forever child 
labor and which would guarantee the great unorganized 
mass of working people in this country a floor under which 
wages could not go, a ceiling over which hours could not be 
extended, a bill which will help to bring about the economic 
freedom of labor in the United States. 

LIBERTY LEAGUE TELEGRAMS NO SCARE TO O'CONNELL 

In the fight for the President’s reorganization bill the 
young gentleman from Montana was not stampeded by the 
barrage of telegraphic propaganda generated by the in- 
famous and notorious Frank Gannett Committee to Uphold 
Constitutional Government which is merely a new name for 
the discredited Liberty League of old. He realized that that 
fight was a supreme effort by the organized greedy interests 
of this country, by the Hearsts, by the Morgans, the Rocke- 
fellers, the Du Ponts and all of that ilk, to destroy the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Jerry O'CONNELL once again 
voted with his President and with his people, and not with 
those who would sacrifice the welfare of the Nation for 
their own selfish, greedy profit. 

The next great fight before this body was the battle for 
the President's recovery program. He did not join the Tory 
crowd that was demanding earmarking and voting for every 
single solitary amendment which would sabotage the bill 
as did Senator WHEELER, but realized that unemployment 
was increasing all through the Nation, that the Anaconda 
Co. in its greed, was closing down all of its mines in Butte, 
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with one or two exceptions, and thereby throwing thousands 
of miners and smeltermen out of employment. JERRY 
O’ConnELL fought day in and day out to see that this pro- 
gram went through so that it could be used for the welfare 
of his people. 
WORKERS’ ALLIANCE CHAMPION 

In the matter of relief appropriations, the gentleman from 
Montana has been recognized as the spokesman for the 
Workers’ Alliance and the unemployed people of Montana, 
demanding at all times adequate and sufficient allocations 
of funds, the removal of red-tape rules and regulations, an 
increase in the wages paid to W. P. A. workers, the removal 
of discrimination against Workers’ Alliance leaders for their 
activity, and the end of all persecution against those who 
exposed the reactionary denial of commodities to the needy. 
All of this he voted for in order that President Roosevelt’s 
word to the people of this Nation might be carried out, that 
no one should go hungry or starve in the richest country 
in all the world. 

O'CONNELL SECURES MANY MONTANA PROJECTS 

Probably no one has been more successful in obtaining 
appropriations for worthy and feasible projects for his State 
than has the young Congressman from Montana. His work 
in obtaining an appropriation of $500,000 for the Flathead 
irrigation district, the largest allocation made to any project 
on an Indian reservation, was one of his outstanding achieve- 
ments. He has also secured a bill providing for a survey 
working toward the construction of the great Hungry Horse 
Dam, a dam that will mean not only a great deal to Montana 
but to the State of Washington as well. He has obtained 
the approval of hundreds of W. P. A. projects in his district, 
one for $87,000 for the improvement of streets and side- 
walks in the city of Helena, another for $27,000 for streets 
and alleys in the city of Helena, large allotments for various 
projects in Butte and Anaconda and other sections of the 
State, and many other W. P. A. projects, all totaling the 
tremendous sum of $6,892,457. 

POWER FOR FORT PECK—ROOSEVELT SENDS PEN 

The most outstanding of all his achievements is the able, 
exceptional, and brilliant way in which he brought about 
passage of legislation which provided for a “little T. V. A.” at 
the Fort Peck Dam. It required real ability to secure its 
passage and required the suspension of the rules and a careful 
analysis and explanation to this House. He not only won 
over the Democratic Members with his eloquent plea for the 
drought-stricken farmers of his State, for the need for public 
power for consumers long overburdened by extortionate util- 
ity rates assessed by the gouging utilities of that region, but 
he secured as well the cooperation of the Republican Mem- 
bers who usually fight this type of legislation. Recognizing 
the unusual character of the work he had done to obtain 
power at Fort Peck, further recognizing that O'CONNELL was 
the first one to introduce legislation for this purpose, and 
that others who had done nothing about it were attempting 
to climb on the band wagon and steal the credit for passing 
this legislation, President Roosevelt, on the day he signed 
this bill, presented the pen with which he signed it to the gen- 
tleman from Montana, along with a letter addressed “Dear 
Jerry,” congratulating him on his performance, a letter which 
has been interpreted by the newspaper columnists in Wash- 
ington as Presidential endorsement of O’ConnELL’s candi- 
dacy for reelection to Congress. 

O’'CONNELL—FIGHTER FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Today, JERRY O’CONNELL stands out in this House as the 
outstanding exponent of civil liberties in the United States. 
During the steel strikes last year he stood on this floor and 
condemned Tom Girdler and his thugs and gunmen for the 
wanton slaughter of striking workers in the Memorial Day 
massacre. His brilliant attempt to restore civil liberty in 
Jersey City and destroy Mayor Hague’s dictatorial perform- 
ance is one of the best chapters written in the history of 
the fight to guaranteee free speech, free assembly, and free 
worship in these United States. So outstanding has the 
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gentleman from Montana become that only this week the New 
Republic in its issue of June 8, has devoted an editorial in 
which they plead with the people of Montana to return 
JERRY O'CONNELL to the Congress of the United States. I 
include the editorial here in my remarks. 
[From the New Republic, June 8, 1938] 
WHY THEY DON’T LIKE O'CONNELL 

A hot political battle is being waged in Montana, where Repre- 
sentative Jerry O'CONNELL is a candidate to succeed himself. 
O'CONNELL, whose portrait was sketched by our W: n cor- 
respondent (the New Republic, August 11, 1937), has been one of 
the stanchest members of the progressive group in the House. 
He has supported the wage and hour bill, reorganization, the 
modernization of the Supreme Court and adequate appropriations 
for relief. He has worked for justice to Tom Mooney and intro- 
duced several bills to provide safeguards against silicosis among 
miners, and to aid its victims. He has strongly opposed the antics 
of Mayor Hague in Jersey City and only a few days ago he was 
expelled from that community after an attempt to speak there. 
O’CoNNELL’s record, naturally, has caused him to be bitterly dis- 
liked by many people, including the Anaconda Copper Co. and 
allied corporations, which among them run the State of Montana 
about as they please. All sorts of wild charges against him are 
being circulated. We hope that the voters of his district will 
consider the source of these baseless allegations and act accord- 
ingly. When the big corporations find reason to dislike a man so 
strongly, it is pretty good evidence that the plain people have 
reason to like him with equal enthusiasm. 

This is not the first time that he has been acknowledged 
as a leader in this body by the magazines of this country. 
New Republic once before referred to him as one of the most 
brilliant and courageous liberals in this body. Nation, in 
its honor roll of the 20 outstanding Members for achieve- 
ment in 1937, selected Jerry O'CONNELL because “he had 
courage when courage was sorely needed, because he had 
intelligence when in most places intelligence was lacking, 
because he has brought new hope and new fervor to public 
affairs and deserves the applause of his countrymen.” Plain 
Talk magazine gives him a perfect record of 1,000 percent 
in voting in behalf of the people of the United States as 
against the vested interests. { 

O'CONNELL BATTLES FOR TOWNSEND RECOVERY PLAN 

Jerry O’ConneELL, realizing that the present social security 
law was merely gradual starvation for the old people of the 
United States, has been one of the outstanding leaders in 
the Seventy-fifth Congress in behalf of the Townsend old- 
age-pension plan as originally introduced in H. R. 4199. He 
was one of the first to condemn the Bell Investigating Com- 
mittee. He has signed the petition discharging the Ways 
and Means Committee so that the Townsend plan might be 
brought to the floor of the House for a vote and passage. 
He signed the letter to the Ways and Means Committee de- 
manding hearings on the bill. He has been a loyal member 
of the legislative committee, attending faithfully all its meet- 
ings, performing every task assigned to him. He was the 
first Congressman. to request President Roosevelt to pardon 
Dr. Townsend, a move in which he was successful. He is the 
only one in the Seventy-fifth Congress who has made a 
Nation-wide radio speech in behalf of the Townsend plan, 
a speech which is acknowledged by all Townsendites as one 
of the finest that has ever been delivered on the subject, 
I am reliably informed that he will have the Townsend 
endorsement, and I sincerely hope and trust that the 
Townsendites of Montana will return him for the fight in 
the next Congress, which I feel sure will bring the old 
people of this country their day of victory. 

FAKE CRY OF COMMUNISM 

Just as all the outstanding liberals in this body and in the 
Senate of the United States have been attacked as Com- 
munists and as “reds,” JERRY O'CONNELL is being attacked to- 
day, just as President Roosevelt was called a “red” and a tool 
of Stalin, the same red herring is being dragged across the 
trail in Montana. 

This is not new; it is occurring in my district; it is occur- 
ring in the district of every man that has had the courage 
to stand up and fight in behalf of progressive and liberal 
reform of the people of the United States. Today in Ger- 
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many Hitler is destroying the Catholic Church and Catholic 
organizations, because, he maintains, they are communistic. 
Everybody is acquainted with that infamous volume known 
as the Red Network, in which President Roosevelt, Senator 
GeorcE Norris, Senator Bos La FOLLETTE, MAURY MAVERICK, 
Senator Minton, Senator ScHWELLENBACH, and many other 
progressives were all labeled as Communists—the same book 
which described as “reds” those outstanding progressive 
leaders of the Catholic Church in the United States, Mon- 
signor John A. Ryan, of the Catholic University; Father Haas, 
of the National Labor Relations Board; the Reverend R. A. 
McGowan, noted liberal Catholic writer; and Dr. John A. 
Lapp, of Marquette University. 
MONTANA MUST REJECT THIS “RED” SCARE 

Surely the great progressive-minded people of Montana; 
surely the miners, the smeltermen, the machinists, the team- 
sters, the clerks, and all the workers; surely the independent 
businessman and professional man, will not be deceived by 
this fake cry of communism. Father Gillis, the editor of 
the Catholic World, has cautioned his readers not to be 
driven into the Tory ranks by this “red herring.” -The Rev- 
erend E. J. Monaghan, of Corpus Christi Church in New York, 
has warned against it; and most outstanding of all, Cardinal 
Mundelein, of Chicago, has pleaded with his people not to be 
deceived by the Tory reactionary cry of communism, which is 
used to foster and support the greed and the profit of the 
special-privileged few. 

MONTANA MUST RETURN JERRY O'CONNELL 

I have heard Jerry O’ConnELL deny that he is a Com- 
munist, just as I have Roosevelt, Norris, La FOLLETTE, and all 
the others. Jerry O’CoNNELL is an American who believes in 
American rights and American principles. JERRY O’CoNnNELL 
believes in democracy, but that democracy which serves the 
great majority of the American people and not self-seeking 
minorities. 

The people of Montana must send out the word to the 
Nation that they are in the front ranks of the progressive 
and liberal movement in this country and return one of its 
greatest and outstanding champions to the Congress of the 
United States, my able, courageous, and loyal friend Jerry 
O'CONNELL. 
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ADDRESS OF MAJ. RD POWELL AT COUNCIL BLUFFS, 


CLIFFO 
IOWA, MAY 14, 1938 


Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following address de- 
livered by Maj. Clifford Powell, of Red Oak, Iowa, at the 
dedicatory services of the new armory in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, on May 14, 1938. The address touches the early mili- 
tary history of my State and particularly the history of the 
noteworthy Dodge Light Guards, founded by the late Maj. 
Gen. Grenville M. Dodge. 

Mr. Chairman, General Tinley, comrades of Company L, ladies 
and gentlemen, Kipling’s words express the spirit of this occasion: 

“Our fathers in a wondrous age, 
Ere yet the earth was small, 
Ensured to us an heritage, 
And doubted not at all 
That we, the children of their heart, 
Which then did beat so high, 
In later times should play like part 
For our posterity.” 
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From time immemorial it has been the custom of all races of 
mankind to dedicate with ropriate ceremony the completion 
of a building devoted to public use. y the service was of 
a religious nature—an offering to the gods of the use of the 
edifice. But as time passed, and as structures of a profane char- 
acter were erected, the ceremony was extended to include all those 
of a public nature. 

It is highly appropriate, therefore, that as we meet on this 
occasion for the purpose of dedicating this new and enlarged 
armory building that some account be taken of the military or- 
ganizations sponsored by this community, and particularly of that 
group which has been known locally as the Dodge Light Guards. 

The history of any group is always an enchanting subject. It 
forms a great tapestry composed of innumerable strands, each 
strand the biography of an individual. Some shine forth with 
brilliance, and some bear somber colors, But the sum of these 
lives, woven together by time, produces a picture that is unbe- 
lievably interesting, and from which skilled writers have brought 
forth our greatest romantic stories. Carlyle has stated truly that 
“History is the essence of innumerable biographies,” and Emerson 
similarly has written that “All history resolves itself very easily into 
the biography of a few stout and earnest persons.” And so, with 
each individual contributing to the history of a community, we 
must agree with the famous old Roman Pliny that History, how- 
ever it is written, always pleases.” 

One other feature, as a handmaiden of history, must be men- 
tioned. Geography always has determined and will in the future 
control men’s actions. Natural trails, waterways, and fertile 
plains cause men to move along in certain lines, and as men so 
move, so is history made. 

This seems to be true of Council Bluffs and Pottawattamie 
County. On these high bare bluffs the red men were wont to 
meet and hold their councils. On the broad plain to the river 
came the explorers and trappers. Lewis and Clarke mention the 
spot. And 100 years ago this spring Father Pierre Jean 
established his famous mission. Here it was that the Mormons 
rested on their long trek to Utah. And here too, in the very 
sight of this armory, came those men with a vision of empire 
in the building of railroads. 

So we see that natural geography influences the movement of 
men, and where men go, there do we find history in the making. 

It is unfortunate that thus far no comprehensive, accurate, and 
documented history has been written of this community. It 
has played a role in the history of Iowa that is the equal of any 
other section, and yet neither of our splendid historical societies 
has given this part of Iowa the attention that is its due. True, 
there have been many splendid articles written, but nothing on a 
comprehensive scale. 

For source material for this article, the speaker has quoted 

freely from a letter written by General Dodge a short time before 
his death, and also from the splendid biography written by your 
fellow townsman, J. R. Perkins, entitled “Rails, Trails, and War.” 
He is also deeply indebted to Miss Ada M. Dailey and Col. 
F. N. Dailey, heirs of the late Colonel Dailey; to the adjutant 
general of Iowa, Charles H. Grahl, for voluminous research in 
official ; and to the late B. O. n of this city, all of 
whom showed deep interest in this article. To each of them the 
speaker desires to express his appreciation of their assistance. 

Among the English speaking people certain military organiza- 
tions have attained fame by their continuous use of a name. We 
are familiar with such names as the Gordon Highlanders and the 
Coldstream Guards of England, as the First Corps Cadets of 
Boston, and the Richmond Blues of Virginia. So too, in Iowa, 
we have an organization that is known as the Dodge Light Guards, 
which has gained a national standing by its age, its record, and 
its men. And to pay them honor by a recital of their history 
shall be the purpose of the this afternoon. 

Eighty-two years ago this month marks the date of the organiza- 
tion of this company, and during that period it has been called 
four times into the service of the United States. It has pro- 
duced two major generals, a score of feld officers, dozens of line 
officers; and blazoned on its rosters are hundreds of fine citizens 
who have had brilliant records both in war and in peace. You will 
agree with me that its epic should be preserved. 

Its story naturally falls into four chapters: The first covers the 
peri organization to the Spanish-American War; the 
second from the Spanish War to the border trouble; the third, the 
Mexican Border Service and the World War; and the last from the 
close of the Great War to the present. 

Your colonel has asked me to narrate briefly the first epoch, and 
Iam of this opportunity to recite the story of the first 42 

of this noteworthy company. 

Perhaps it is not generally known, but the Dodge Light Guards 
was not the first military organization of this community. As 
early as the Mexican War, there had been organized what was 
known as the Mormon Battalion, composed of men on their way 
to Utah. This command rendered creditable and distinguished 
service, and its story deserves an honored place in the history 
of the State. 

It was not until May 1856, however, that an organization was 
formed which was to have a continuous existence to this day, 
and it is this military group which engages our attention this 
afternoon. Formed eight decades ago, it still carries on. 
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Let me read the words of the founder of this unit: “Council 
Bluffs Guards were in May 1856. Its organization was 
brought about by the fact that Sioux, Ponca, and Pawnee Indians 
in Nebraska became very threatening. The Sioux killed Logan 
ab arenes in 1855, who was a great and lasting friend of the 
whites. 

“Then they poured into the Elkhorn Valley, murdering some 
of its citizens, and some of them crossed into Iowa, threatening 
our settlers; and the citizens of Council Bluffs considered it neces- 
sary to organize a military company of about 50 members, con- 
sisting of the most prominent men in the city—judges, lawyers, 
doctors, bankers, and other leading businessmen of the city—who 
were organized and named the Council Bluffs Guards. 

“Of this first company, G. M. Dodge was elected captain; Seth R. 
Craig, first lieutenant; R. Dunn, second lieutenant; Dr. D. J. Sulli- 
van, surgeon; and Henry Allen, orderly sergeant. As the State had 
no militia law and no means of furnishing arms, equipment, or 
uniform, the company itself raised $1,500 to supply these necessi- 
ties, and I procured the uniforms at a cost of $520, also the old- 
fashioned musket and equipment, so that the company presented a 
very creditable appearance. 

“In 1857 the citizens gave the company an entertainment in 
Perrin’s grove, where the ladies of the city presented them with 
& beautiful silk flag. The company was invited to all the great 
functions in the vicinity. The authorities of Nebraska invited 
them to visit Omaha in November 1856 and General Thayer, of 
the Nebraska militia, and his staff met them at the ferry and 
escorted them up into the town where the citizens entertained 
them in a royal manner. 

“The first death in the company occurred on October 10, 1856. 
Pvt. Frank E. Welsh was buried with military honors.” 

But even in those early days the lot of a company commander 
was no bed of roses. The local editor of the Bugle owned the 
drill hall, and we are told by Captain Dodge's biographer: 

“Mr. Babbitt never quite forgave Dodge for leaving the political 
party of his fathers, especially during the very campaign when 
the editor of the was trying to become lieutenant governor 
on the Democratic ticket. But he had fallen out with Dodge and 
the company known as the Council Bluffs Guards as early as 
1857, because some member of the company had failed to lower 
the windows of the hall they rented from the editor and the 
rain ruined the plaster. Moreover, it seems that the rent had 
not been paid promptly, and Mr. Babbitt wrote a couple of para- 
graphs to express his contempt for ‘the bankers and merchants’ 
at the head of the Council Bluffs Guards, ‘who had forgotten that 
they owed a note.’ So the Council Bluffs Guards, led by Dodge, 
had in 1857 hired another hall.” 

The history of the company during its first 5 years is best told 
in General Dodge’s own words: 

“Soon after the Spirit Lake massacre occurred the company 
unanimously voted to offer their services to the State, but the 
Governor of the State declined on the ground that they were needed 
on the frontier. 

“In 1856 my duties took me away from the city and I resigned, 
and Lt. Seth Craig was made captain of the company. At the time 
of the organization there joined and enlisted with us a saxhorn 
band, led by Cyrus C. Kuhn, which met regularly for drill and were 
called upon to take part in local celebrations. 

“When the Civil War occurred the company was reorganized, 
May 16, 1861, for the purpose of offering its services to the Govern- 
ment. G. M. Dodge was elected captain; J. F. Hopper, first lieu- 
tenant; and O. C. Rice, second lleutenant. I can remember dis- 
tinctly after the organization when W. H. Kinsman called the roll 
of the members for them to give their assent to enter the Civil War, 
and every member of the company answered ‘Yes.’ 

“We offered our services immediately to the Governor to be a 
part of the first regiment of Iowa Infantry. The Governor stated 
that it was the first company in the State to offer its services, but 
he declined on the ground that it was necessary for the protection 
of our frontier for the company to remain upon it.” 

And so, for the first time in its history, the company answered 
the national call and entered the service of the United States as 
Company B of the Fourth Iowa Infantry. Upon the organization 
of the regiment, Captain Dodge resigned to accept the colonelcy 
of the regiment, and he was succeeded by Lt. Seth R. Craig as 
captain. Official records mention the name of George E. Ford as 
successor of Captain Craig, but his name is not mentioned by 
General Dodge. 

The editor of the Bugle was forced to admit that Colonel Dodge's 
appointment was a good one when he penned these words: 

“We understand that our fellow citizen, G. M. Dodge, has re- 
ceived the appointment as colonel of the Fourth Iowa Regiment. 
It is well known to our citizens that Colonel Dodge and ourself 
are bitter political opponents; but notwithstanding our bitter po- 
litical hostilities toward him, we will do him the justice to say 
that as neighbor and citizen we entertain the highest respect for 
him. We understand that he is a graduate of the West Point 
Military Academy, and we know that he is an excellent tactician; 
and if, as we hope, Colonel Dodge’s discretion, moderation, and 
wisdom as a commander are equal to his energy and ability as 
a tactician, no better appointment could be made.” 

The Oe Company Sa a ee parE ee conte bo: 
tween the States, Time Treading the official account prepared 
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in The Adjutant General’s Office, but I do desire to quote again from 
General Dodge. He tells us: 

“In May 1861 when the Fourth Iowa Infantry was organized in 
Council Bluffs, I resigned my position in the Guards, and Lt. Seth 
R. Craig was made captain, with P. A. Wheeler first lieutenant, 
and W. H. Kinsman second lieutenant. When the company 
entered the Fourth Iowa Infantry as Company B, and when the 
regiment in August proceeded to St. Louis and Rolla, Captain 
Craig was obliged to resign on account of sickness, and W. H. 
Kinsman was made captain and had command of the company 
in the Battle of Pea Ridge. 

“At this battle, where the regiment greatly dist: ed itself, 
the colonel was made a brigadier general, and Captain Kinsman 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant colonel of the Twenty- 
third Iowa for his services in that battle. The company at that 
time was a member of the army of the southwest. It marched 
to Helma and there entered the army of the Tennessee, took a dis- 
tinguished part in the Battle of Chickasaw Bayou, so much so 
that General Grant ordered that it place upon its banners, ‘First at 
Chickasaw Bayou.’ 

“It took part in the Vicksburg campaign, then to Chattan * 
where General Hooker gives the regiment the credit of being the 
first troops to scale and take Lookout Mountain, and Company B 
was one of the first companies to reach the summit. 

“At the Battle of Ringgold the company and regiment distin- 
guished itself so that General Grant commended it very highly. 
The company was in the Atlanta campaign, the march to the sea, 
took part in all the engagements, then from Savannah to Raleigh 
took part in all the engagements in that campaign, and from 
Raleigh it marched to Washington and took part in the grand 
review. 

“From Washington it proceeded to Louisville, Ky., and was mus- 
tered out there July 24, 1865, and at the muster-out, there were 
only 14 of the original members that enlisted in Council Bhiffs at 
the beginning of the war. Many had been killed in battle, some 
died of disease, but many of the company had been promoted 
during the service to be captains, lieutenant colonels, colonels, 
brigadier generals, and major generals in other commands, showing 
a record that few companies in the service can excel.” 

And with the coming of peace the remnant of this gallant band 
came home and took up the duties of citizens. Today the flag 
of the old Fourth Iowa, which they carried and defended, is en- 
cased in the rotunda of the statehouse; and near it stands a placque 
with the words of Iowa’s great war poet: 


“May the wreaths they have won never wither 
Nor the stars of their glory grow dim.” 


I am sure that to most of you it will come as a great surprise to 
learn that during the Civil War period, as now, the city of Council 
Bluffs and Pottawattamie County supported many other units. It 
will not be amiss in passing to mention these, for while they 
did not directly form a part of the unit later known as the Dodge 
Light Guards, it proves our theory that geography does play an 
important part in the military affairs of men. 

Following the call to arms in 1861, as early as May 11 a unit 
called the Council Bluffs Fiying Artillery was o with 
Samuel Clintair as captain. It maintained its existence until 
March 12, 1863, and served in the Indian excitement at Sioux City 
from September 3 to September 28, 1862. 

On July 4, 1861, the Second Battery of Artillery was mustered 
in with Nelson T. Spoor as captain and the late Judge Joseph R. 
Reed as senior first lieutenant. This unit served until August 7, 
1865, saw action at Mobile and New Orleans, and witnessed con- 
siderable heavy duty. 

A third artillery unit was organized August 8, 1861, known as 
the Council Bluffs Light Artillery, commanded by Capt. Charles E. 
Provost. ‘This same unit, or one of similar name, appears to have 
been reorganized 3 years later, on August 23, 1864, under command 
of Capt. Thomas Tostevin. 

In November of 1861, a second infantry unit forming a com- 
pany in the Fifteenth Regiment of Iowa Infantry was organized, 
and was commanded by Capts. Daniel B. Clark and Nelson W. 
Edwards. It participated in the astounding number of 55 en- 
gagements and made a very creditable record. 

Before the year of 1861 closed, in fact on Christmas Day, the 
Center Township Home Guards, under the command of Capt. 
Joshua C. Layton was mustered in, and retained its organization 
until the 22d of March 1864. 

By the beginning of 1862, men realized the war was on in 
earnest and five additional units were mobilized. On the 13th 
of June Company E of the Twenty-third Iowa Infantry was 
mustered in with John C. Liniger as captain, This was the regi- 
ment in which our own W. H. Kinsman became lieutenant 
colonel. It saw much active and dangerous service. 

Two months after Company E was mustered in, on August 10, 
Company A of the Twenty-ninth Iowa Infantry entered the 
service. This company likewise saw active service, and was com- 
manded by Capts. C. V. Gardner and John P. Williams. It is an 
interesting fact that it called its rendezvous Camp Dodge. 

September of 1862 saw the raising of three additional units. On 
the 3d, Capt. Hiland M. Carter organized the Rockford Mounted 
Infantry; on the 9th the Council Bluffs Guards appeared under 
the command of Capt. William Crawford; and the Mosquito Guards, 
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. command of Capt. Sidney R. Graybill, was formed on the 


No new units appeared during 1863, but with the year 1864 
seven additional companies appeared. These were in their order: 

Council Bluffs Rifles, August 29, with Leonard Kirshet as captain; 

Bottany Tigers, September 10, from Macedonia and Walnut Creek 
Townships, and with Robert Rayburn as captain; 

Crescent Guards, September 12, with James R. Davis as captain; 

Council Bluffs Provost Guards, September 20, with Andrew J. 
Bell as its captain; 

New Town Militia Infantry on December 1, commanded by First 
Lt. Alphews M. Battelle; and 

The Union Guards of Crescent on December 12, commanded by 
Capt. George W. McCoun. 

As the great struggle dragged its weary way into 1865 the State 
authorities saw the need of additional military units. Indians to 
the north and west and copperheads to the south were a source of 
annoyance and fear. And as a result, on February 15, a distin- 
guished citizen, William F. Sapp, was commissioned as colonel to 
organize a regiment. No official number was given the unit, and 
while Government reports state it failed to materialize, the skele- 
ton organization must be mentioned because of the family names, 
many of which are still borne in this community. The companies 
and their commanding officers were: 

Companies A, Capt. A. N. Battelle; B, Capt. A. V. Larimer; C, 
Capt. Thomas Tostevin; D, Capt. Leonard Kirshet; E, Lt. William 
McGee; F, Capt, S. R. Graybill; G, Capt. H. M. Carter; H, Capt. 
Ernest Knabe; I, Capt. W. G. Crawford; K, Capt, James R. Davis; 
L, Capt. R. H. Rayburn; M, Capt. George W. McCoun. 

It would appear from the names of the commanding officers 
above that Colonel Sapp had taken most of the units previously 
organized, and had fused them into a regimental organization. 

With the dawn of peace the survivors returned home. Many 
were broken in spirit and nearly all financially. They all felt, 
however, that they had preserved the Union, that the Nation still 
remained, and they undoubtedly looked to a great and expanding 
TER They could have joined heartily with a later bard who 


“But the glory of the present 
Is to make the future free; 

We love our land for what she is, 
And what she is to be.” 


The greatest local figure of the conflict was Grenville M. 5 
the founder of the company we honor today. It is but fitting that 
we mention him, especially as his spirit was the dominant one in 
the affairs of the company until the date of his death in 1916, 

Dodge's story has been splendidly portrayed by one of your local 
citizens in Trails, Rails, and War, but many of the younger gen- 
eration know of his remarkable life only as a chapter in history. 
A few of the older ones present picture him as they saw him in 
later life—a distinguished-looking old gentleman, slightly stooped, 
with piercing eye showing from beneath bushy eyebrows, and with 
a flowing white mustache. The salient facts in his career should 
be briefly mentioned. 

Dodge came from sturdy New England stock, havi been born 
in Danvers, Mass., on the 4th day of April 1831, Li — hard 
as a boy—was mentally and physically alert, and graduated from 
Norwich University in the Vermont hills in 1851. Immediately 
after leaving school he broke away from the East, and forever 
after became part and parcel of the West. Being an engineer, he 
became interested in the location and building of railroads, and 
with another great Iowan, Peter A. Dey, surveyed a road across 
the new State. Later he was the chief engineer of the Union 
Pacific and that magnificent road is his greatest monument. 

As a young man, however, Dodge was ambitious and longed for 
active military service. It is interesting to read a letter written 
his mother in this period. He states: 

“My one ambition was to enter the Army and fight a battle, but 
oa my first engagement I was willing to see the war end right 

ere.” 

In later life, while intolerant of sham and hypocrisy, he was 
generous and judicial in his judgments, and it is interesting to 
note that in 1898 he was cautioning President McKinley to avoid 
the current clamorings for war and to seek a peaceful settlement 
of the Spanish trouble. He gave counsel to some of your speakers 
ot this afternoon, and when he mentioned Lincoln, Grant, and 
Sherman, those great historical figures seemed to resume their 
roles as men of the day. 

One thing must be remembered. While Dodge’s greatest fame 
was that of a railroad builder—he was equally great when meas- 
ured as a soldier. When your late citizen, B. O. Bruington, learned 
of this address, he wrote a letter asking that I stress this fact. 
While the article is too long to quote in its entirety, I do want to 
read a section of it to you. 

When Grant was President of the Republic the question 
of Secretary of War came up and General Grant said, “If General 
Dodge had not been chief engineer of the Union Pacific he would 
be my first choice for Secretary of War, but owing to the fact 
that the railroad has numerous dealings with the War Department 
it cannot be.” 

They do not make engineers Secretary of War, but in those days 
they put soldiers in that post. 

Along the Union Pacific line 30 years ago, in several stations, 
hung a photograph of General Dodge’s headquarters at Laramie. 
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Among the photographs was General , General Grant, General 
Sherman, and General Sheridan, who, on invitation, were visiting 
Dodge. The photo is historical. Grant was a candidate for Presi- 
dent and was afterward elected. Sherman succeeded Grant as 
lieutenant general commanding all the troops in the United States. 
Sheridan afterward succeeded Sherman. It was but an incident, 
but it showed comradeship with soldiers, and not engineers. 

Other men of the company of those early days also deserve spe- 
cial mention, but the limits of this paper forbid. They went out 
high-spirited, adventuresome youth—they came back men. They 
had accepted the challenge of war and had grimly faced its issues. 

With the fate of the war successfully decided, it was only nat- 
ural that the people turned their minds to the affairs of peace, A 
period of great expansion followed until the crash of 1873. Vast 
fortunes were founded, enormous financial and building programs 
were begun, and the military affairs of the country were at their 
lowest ebb. No one gave a thought to another great war—and it 
may be said that, as a general rule, the popular idea was that war 
was a thing of the past. Again quoting the general: 

“After the Civil War the people of the United States made up 
their minds that there would never be another war. Therefore, 
military affairs all over the United States were tabooed, although 
the Council Bluffs Guards kept up a temporary organization until 
1887, when the State of Iowa organized a National Guard.” 

This period has been the most unfruitful of all for the his- 
torian. While it is true that a few interested souls kept alive the 
spark of a military organization, few, if any, are the records kept, 
and most of them are buried in the files of the press of the time. 

The leading spirit of this period was Capt. (later Colonel) D. B. 
Dailey. He commanded the company at various times, and he 
it was who gave the corps the name of Dodge Light Guards. He 
is also credited with its reorganization at the time of its incor- 
poration into the Iowa National Guard in 1887. There is no 
doubt that Colonel Dailey was the head of an active company in 
1881 for through the courtesy of his daughter, Miss Ada M. 
Dailey, we find the following company order: 

Counci. BLUFFS, IOWA, July 4, 1881. 
[Headquarters at Armory, 9 a. m.] 

Owing to the national affliction that has befallen the country 
by reason of the attempted assassination of President Garfield, 
and the uncertainty as to whether he will recover or not, and in 
view of the high esteem in which he is held as a man and as 
the Chief Magistrate of the Nation, I hereby order that the 
Council Bluffs Light Guards take no part in any street parade or 
other public demonstration on this 4th day of July 1881. 

D. B. Dattey, Captain. 


During this period, in fact from January 9, 1875, until its 
disbandment by the military law of 1880, there existed a unit 
known as Battery K of the First Artillery, or locally as the Bluff 
City Light Artillery. Capt. John W. Rapalje served as battery 
commander, and the unit had one 6-pounder. The records do 
not disclose what relation, if any, it had to the temporary and 
volunteer infantry outfits. 

With the passage of the National Guard Act in 1887 the re- 

Dodge Light Guards became Company A of the Fifth 
Iowa Infantry and had as its captain William S. Messemer. At 
this time, according to General Dodge the company “was com- 
posed of the very best young men of the city and was a success 
from the beginning, took part in all public functions, and was 
called upon by the city often for escort and other services. It 
had to provide temporary armories and as the State furnished 
no money it had to be maintained by members of the company and 
such assistance as was given it.” 

Capt. A. W. Cowles commanded old Company A of the Fifth in 
1888, succeeding Captain Messemer. During these years the an- 
nual encampments were held in August—at Red Oak in 1889, at 
Des Moines in 1890, and at Shenandoah in 1891. Col. George H. 
Castle, late of Shenandoah, was the regimental commander. 

Capt. D. B. Dailey again succeeded to the command in 1890 
and was serving as such when the Iowa Guard was again reor- 

in 1892. The company was assigned the letter “L,” which 
it still proudly carries, and was made a part of the Third Iowa 
Infantry, the regimental designation until the Spanish-American 
War. Lt. O. S. Williams took command of the reorganized Com- 
pany L and received his captaincy in 1893. He was succeeded in 
command by Capt. William E. Aitchison in 1895, and he in turn 
by Capt. William O. Pryor in 1896. 

Only two or three noteworthy events took place in the late 
eighties and early nineties. One was an order from the Governor 
to put a stop tc a heavyweight championship fight. The manner 
in which this was carried out is entirely lacking, and we must not 
indulge in speculation. The company was called out again to 
prevent trouble at the time of the invasion of Coxey’s army. The 
records show this was happily carried out without bloodshed. 

Captain Dailey, at one time during his incumbency, used the 
company in guarding the county jail and prevented the lynching 
of a man who was later tried and found not guilty. 

But as the century drew toward its close the hand of destiny 
was fashioning new scenes and new men. The country threw off 
the last of its insularity and emerged on a stage of world affairs, 
as will be told you by the next speaker. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have tried to sketch hastily the back - 

d of a noble and historic group—a unit whose deeds and 
exploits deserve the pen of a great historian. Time and scarcity 
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of material have permitted only a bare outline. But in the period 
I have attempted to cover, from 1856 to 1898, we have seen the 
foundations laid for a unit of daring and brilliance. 

Necessity caused the formation of this company. It answered 
the national call with high resolve and high spirits. It was tested 
in the awful crucible of war, and was not found wanting. It faced 
the tasks of peace and reconstruction, and it gave leaders to the 
Nation—men of power and courage, who held the vision of a 
greater and a grander America. 


Preserve American Liberties for Conservative and 
Progressive Alike—Government Control of Money 
and Credit as Constitution Provides—Cost of 
Production for Farmer—Old-Age Pensions and 
Social Security for All—Industrial Expansion— 
Slum Clearance and Conservation to Employ 
Unemployed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the session of Congress is 
drawing to a close. Itis time for Members to consider seri- 
ously what are the needs of the people of America. 

We have here a group of liberal and progressive Con- 
gressmen which is headed by Maury Maverick, of Texas, 
whom we elected as our chairman. This group, of which I 
am a member, has enunciated certain definite principles, 
and the undersigned have subscribed to the following pro- 
gram and statement. We believe in these principles and 
will seek reelection largely on our pledge to the people to 
work for their enactment into law during the next Congress. 

This does not contain our entire program, as such mat- 
ters as collective bargaining are not covered, because the 
members of our organization have all pioneered in labor leg- 
islation, and the attitude of all of us is well known. All of 
us have participated in the adoption of the Wagner Act. 
We have all pledged to use every means possible to keep this 
country out of war. 

The following points are stressed: 

PRESERVE AMERICAN LIBERTIES FOR ALL 

First. Preservation of American democracy and civil lib- 
erties as set out in the Bill of Rights. The preservation of 
these rights should extend to all persons everywhere in the 
Nation, conservative, liberal, or otherwise, and of whatever 
race, creed, or color. 

COINING MONEY—GOVERNMENT CREDIT—PRICE LEVELS 

Second. An effective Government control over and use of 
the money and credit system to restore to Congress its con- 
stitutional right to coin money and to make the credit of the 
Nation an instrument in the hands of Governments to be di- 
rectly employed in breaking the existing credit monopoly, 
stabilizing the price level, and bringing the total consuming 
power of the people into line with their power to produce. 

AGRICULTURE—COST OF PRODUCTION > 

Third. A simple agricultural bill to put a floor under the 
price of farm commodities, end gambling and speculation, 
and effectively assure the farmer cost of production. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

Fourth. The establishment of a system of Federal old-age 
pensions and a broadening and improvement of the Social 
Security Act. 

EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—MONOPOLY CONTROL 

Fifth. Legislation to bring about, through the cooperation 
of Government, business, and labor, a coordinated expansion 
of industrial production and an effective control over both 
monopoly price increases and monopolistic curtailment of 
production of needed goods and services, 
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PUBLIC WORKS, EMPLOYMENT, HOUSING, NATURAL RESOURCES 

Sixth. A long-range flexible program of public works, set 
up by congressional enactment, made self-liquidating to the 
largest possible extent, capable of expansion and contraction 
in accordance with the needs of our people for employment 
and of our business for assistance in stabilizing its market, 
and aimed primarily to meet such outstanding national needs 
as slum elimination and low-cost housing and the need for 
conservation and development of natural resources. 

For the attainment of the foregoing objectives we will 
continue to urge a liberalization of the rules and procedure 
of the House of Representatives. 

Robert G. Allen, of Pennsylvania; Thomas R. Amlie, 
of Wisconsin; John T. Bernard, of Minnesota; 
Herbert Bigelow, of Ohio; Charles G. Binderup, of 
Nebraska; Gerald J. Boileau, of Wisconsin; R. T. 
Buckler, of Minnesota; Usher L. Burdick, of North 
Dakota; John M. Coffee, of Washington; John D. 
Dingell, of Michigan; Matthew A. Dunn, of Penn- 
sylvania; Charles R. Eckert, of Pennsylvania; Ed- 
ward C. Eicher, of Iowa; Frank W. Fries, of Dli- 
nois; B. J. Gehrmann, of Wisconsin; James H. 
Gildea, of Pennsylvania; Franck R. Havenner, of 
California; Fred H. Hildebrandt, of South Da- 
kota; Knute Hill, of Washington; John M. Hous- 
ton, of Kansas; Ed. V. Izac, of California; Dewey 
W. Johnson, of Minnesota; Kent Keller, of Illinois; 
Paul John Kvale, of Minnesota; William Lemke, 
of North Dakota; John Lesinski, of Michigan; 
John Luecke, of Michigan; W. D. McFarlane, of 
Texas; John A. Martin, of Colorado; Sam Mas- 
singale, of Oklahoma; Maury Maverick, of Texas; 
Jerry O’Connell, of Montana; George G. Sadow- 
ski, of Michigan; George J. Schneider, of Wis- 
consin; Byron Scott, of California; Martin F. 
Smith, of Washington; Harry G. Teigan, of Min- 
nesota; Andrew Transue, of Michigan; Jerry Voor- 
his, of California, Gardner Withrow, of Wis- 
consin. 


National Labor Relations Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 


ARTICLE BY JAMES P. MILLER 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following text of 
an article by Mr. James P. Miller appearing in the Akron 
Beacon Journal, on the subject of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board: 

[From the Akron Beacon Journal of April 15, 1938] 

Text OF MILLER PLAN FOR STABILIZATION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER 
INDUSTRY—GUARANTEED 24-Hoũ WEEK, 52-WEEK YEAR ARE 
Urcep—Proposes ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL COORDINATION 
CoMMISSION TO END STRIFE 
This is the text of the 15-point plan proposed by James P. 

Miller, regional director of the National Labor Relations Board, 

for stabilization of the rubber industry: 

“As the picture appears at present, there are three major factors 
that stand out in plain relief: 

“1. The community interest and welfare. 

“2. The workers’ and company’s interest and welfare. 

“3. The industry's interest and welfare. 

“It seems as though the interests of all three groups have been 
placed in jeopardy because both industry and labor have been 
making mistakes as a result of following the uncharted course of 
selfish interest rather than the safer lanes of cooperative planning. 

“The latter course is lined with guide marks and beacons to 
make safe the paths of the navigators, while the former is ob- 
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structed with shoals of distrust and made dangerous with the 
submerged jagged rocks of indecision. All of which keeps the 
waters muddied and turbulent. 

“The only thing that will restore health to a sick patient is 
honest diagnosis of the cause and effect of the ailment; the per- 
formance of a major operation where the disorder is malignant; 
the prescribing of a properly balanced diet and a schedule of ac- 
tivities so the patient may get strong and remain well. 

MUST COOPERATE 


“Confidence and respect beget confidence and respect and from 

comes cooperative understanding. 

“The interests of employer and employees are inseparable. They 
similate the yoke on a team of oxen. In order to even the pull 
and move smoothly the vehicle of industry along the road of 
progress to the goal of lasting prosperity it is necessary they both 
exert the same degree of rhythmic effort. One cannot lessen 
the even flow of effort without needlessly burdening the other to 
such an extent that the vehicle stands motionless and obstructs 
the community highway. ; 

“Business recessions are not caused by the communities or the 
workers. Such recessions can be only aggravated and made more 
precipitate by lowering wages and thus limiting the buying power 
of the workers. When this is done, the sustaining force of the 
community is lost and property and capital values are unneces- 
sarily destroyed. 

SPREAD PAY 

“Communities seek industry. They develop on industry and 
become a thriving economic factor only as constant as the 
workers have regular employment and uniform pay checks to 
create constant buying power. One million dollars divided equally 
between 1,000 workers has more economic force within the com- 
munity than if it were earned by only 10 people. Likewise the 
same million dollars paid to the 1,000 workers in equal monthly 
payments, over a year, guarantees to the community a more stable 
and sustained power than would be had if it were paid 
out in the first 3 months of the year. 

“Competitive sectional manufacturing cost differentials have and 
always will exist. Such conditions did not interfere with our in- 
dustrial growth, and there is little reason to believe that it will 
interfere with future growth or expansion. To offset such differen- 
tials it is necessary that industry in the higher wage areas resort 
to the mechanization of plants and the adoption of reasonable 
production speed schedules and the workers cooperate in efficiently 
apport their allocated tasks, so that waste and loss could be 
min: 5 


“This is the only thing that will keep production costs within 
the realm of competitive limits. 


INCENTIVE PLANS 


“In order to secure the cooperative assistance of the workers, 
many plants mechanized and adopted incentive wage plans. These 
plans were honestly conceived, put in operation, and honestly 
maintained as incentive media by many plants. History has 
proven, however, that some plant ‘managers elected to convert an 
honestly intended incentive and efficiency plan into a sham behind 
which they could unnecessarily speed up production and arbitrarily 
reduce the base rates without fear of being caught because there 
Was no means available to the workers to make an impartial check 
of the so-called time restudies made by the company. This alone 
has been the major cause of many labor disputes and the intro- 
duction by the workers of production control schemes in retal- 
iation. 

“Whether industry has made the mistake of concentrating their 
activities in one community is not the issue primarily. 

“And whether industry at this late date is determined to effect a 

of decentralization is not a factor. 

“The real issue, in fact, is how much is industry obligated to a 
community whose members have invested hundreds of millions of 
dollars in homes, stores, and service enterprises in order to sustain 
and support the gigantic requirements of the industry and its 
workers. 

It has always been held that individual interests must give way 
to those of the public good. 

“This is logic and certainly warrants both industry and 
labor doing all in their respective power to find the equitable road 
to understanding. 

“Akron for years has been universally recognized as the hub of 
the rubber industry in America. Its geographical position is 
ideal; it has an abundant oversupply of experienced rubber work- 
ers of above average intelligence; its transportation facilities are 
excellent, and its public utilities supply an ample amount of water, 
gas, and electricity. Industry has ample space to expand. 

“Fundamentally there seems to be no good reason advanced that 
would justify changing the status of Akron. On the contrary, 
it would seem incumbent on all parties to combine in a friendly 
effort to assure the continued growth of Akron. 

BAN BITTERNESS 

“This can be accomplished if prejudices are voluntarily set aside 
and everyone made to realize labor and industry have equal rights 
established by law and that to deny these rights to either foments 
unnecessary strife. 

“It is obvious nothing constructive can be accomplished unless 
it can be assumed all parties are genuinely sincere and honest in 
their desires to work out a solution which will restore harmony, 
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understanding, mutual confidence, and a sustained balanced ac- 
tivity to the community. 

“Extreme selfish viewpoints and arguments must be given only 
such consideration as will guide factually to a basis of reasoning 
which seeks the limited latitudes of a strictly middle course, recog- 
nizing right and wrong but temporizing with neither. Theories 
and idealisms will only be evaluated for those parts which can be 
molded into practical usage. 

“It would be idle to assume that one stroke of the pen or a 
few spoken words would result in a perfect solution of the present 
problems. But it is reasonable to expect that frank and open 
discussions of constructive suggestions might develop a new 
method of procedure and go a long way toward eliminating many 
of the present seeming obstacles. 

“Any 8 to devise a plan which would effectively solve the 
problems co mting the community, industry, and the thousands 
of eager workers only can be made by weighing impartially the 
broad principles of equity, without attempting to grant special 
favor to any of the parties interested. 

“Whatever plan is submitted must be general in nature but 
sound enough in structure to be a guide to round-table exploratory 
conferences where working details and procedure can be worked 
out between representatives of the workers and the companies, 
who are more familiar with the practical working factors. 

“At this time, it does not appear that there is a necessity for 
mediation or conciliation efforts by extraneous agencies, but rather 
does it seem that the situation can be competently handled by the 
processes of genuine collective bargaining between the companies 
and the properly elected representatives of the workers. They are 
both capable of approaching the discussion with an open mind 
and arriving at conclusions void of any taint of ultimatum. 

“The whole situation resolves itself into a mutual desire to 
effect permanent workable adjustments. 


THE 15 POINTS 


“With the foregoing comments in mind, it is suggested that the 
following 15 general factors be considered for discussion: 

L employees into permanent and casual groups. 

“2. Establishment of a flexible workweek. 

“3. Vacations with minimum pay during certain months of year. 

“4, Guaranteed annual minimum wages. 

“5. Distribution of an earned wage bonus annually. 

“6. Installation of improved machinery. 

“7. Guarantee of efficient performance by workers. 

“8, Minimum and maximum limitations of ‘b’ and production 
hour schedules. 

“9. Establishment of unit base rates for a definite period. 

“10. Adoption of a uniform lay-off and reemployment plan. 

“11. Guarantee of a proportional distribution of available work 
between plants. 

“12. Proportional employment of Akron workers in new plants. 

“13. Establishment of strict divisional seniority plan. 

“14. Establishment of uniform grievance procedure. 

“15, The establishment of an industrial coordination commis- 
sion. 


CREATING CLASSES 

“Classifying employees into permanent and casual groups. 

“In order to effectuate the establishment of the permanent and 
cssual groups it is suggested that it is necessary to divide all em- 
ployees into two general categories, 1. e., administrative and/or 
plant production workers. These two are subdivided according to 
the various specialized, skilled, technical, supervisory, salaried, 
hourly rate group and piece-work classifications. Ten-year aver- 
ages will be used in ascertaining the constant normal factors of 
production and the number of employees required to maintain 
that normal production. Such numbers of workers will be classi- 
fied as the permanent group, while all others will be treated as 
casuals, 


“The methods and records to be used in determining a basis for 
the selection of permanent employees can be mutually agreed upon 
by conference members. Arrangements should be made, however, 
to provide that those highest in place of seniority on the casual 
group list should have preference in being elevated to the perma- 
nent group whenever retirements, discharges, resignations, or plant 
expansion permit vacancies to be filled. 

FLEXIBLE WEEK 


“Establishment of a flexible workweek. 

“Any industry which is affected by seasonal demands which cause 
pronounced production levels should have the protection of a 
flexible workweek in the divisions affected. For manufacturing 
reasons to the production of tires, as differentiated from 
mechanical goods, it appears some companies originated and put 
into effect the 6-hour day in preference to the ordinary industrial 
8-hour day. Experience, according to some companies, seems to 
have proven the adoption of the 36-hour week failed to produce the 
results expected. They now want to return to the 8-hour day, 
40-hour week. This reversal, though a corrective measure, seems 
inconsistent to the workers who have become accustomed to the 
36-hour week. 

“Neither a fixed 36- nor 40-hour week will answer the present 
problem. But a flexible 36- to 40-hour workweek will, y 
when records have proven that what is known as a 36-hour week 
really amounts to an actual workweek of from 31.7 to 32.7 hours 
of uctive work while a so-called 40-hour week will give but 
$744 actual productive work hours. 
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“An table 36- to 40-hour flexible workweek can be estab- 
lished by providing for not more than 40 hours in any 1 week, 
80 hours in any 2 consecutive weeks, or 152 hours in any 4 
consecutive weeks. In other words workers may work 2 weeks 
of 40 hours each and then 2 weeks of 36 hours each or alternate 
weeks of 40 and 36 hours in any 4 weeks. On the basis of a 52- 
week year this would provide 1,976 hours or an increase of 104 hours 
yearly over the present 52-week year of 36 hours or 1,872 hours. 
However, reference to the following section giving effect to 2 
weeks’ vacation will show that the suggested 36- to 40-hour flexible 
workweek will actually mean only 50 weeks per year with 25 
weeks at 40 hours and 25 weeks at 36 hours for a total of 1,900 
hours per year, 28 hours per year more than the present 1,872 
hours or 36 minutes per week or about 7½ minutes more each day 
of a 5-day week. 

“This form of flexible workweek has many advantages to both 
the workers and the companies. 


PAID VACATIONS 


“Vacations with minimum pay during certain months of year. 

“Most of the larger companies are granting vacations based on 
the number of years of service and compensated for at certain per- 
centages of their average earnings. It is assumed most of those 
now entitled to 2 weeks“ vacation as a result of their length of 
service would in all probability be those who are entitled to be 
classified in the permanent group. So actually there would be little 
change in procedure in this respect, except that if a guaranteed 
annual wage is established on the basis of 24 hours per week for 
52 weeks the vacation allowance would be that established by the 
guaranty. By allowing the 2-week vacation it would reduce the 
yearly working hours from 1,976 to 1,900, or, as shown in previous 
section, it would resolve itself in about 744 minutes a day for 5 days’ 
increase above the present 36-hour schedule. 

“Experience has proven that there is less interruption in produc- 
tion schedules if vacation periods are limited to certain months 
within the year. 

“Casuals entitled to vacations would be compensated on the basis 
now used. 

ANNUAL MINIMUMS 

“Guaranteed annual minimum wages. 

“The proposed guaranteed annual wage applies only to the per- 
manent group; the casuals remain on the hourly, group, or piece- 
work basis. 

“The suggested adoption of such a plan perhaps borders on the 
idealistic, but surveys have recently indicated it is the only intelli- 
gent basis upon which to insure stability and economic security to 
the workers and the community. 

“A 20-year study of the comparison of hourly rates with monthly 
earnings of the average rubber worker in one of the major Akron 
rubber companies discloses the following: 


Hourly Monthly 
Year rates earnings 
Cents 

36-39 $45-$71 
35-38 52 77 
38-47 60- 81 
47-59 73-100 
59-63 84-121 
66-85 110-130 
83-97 108-155 
69-91 108-148 
69-78 113-139 
71-87 120-162 
75-81 122-148 
76-78 128-145 
78-4 126-153 
78-81 127-158 

80-83 133-1. 
79-83 110-158 
79-83 86-155 
70-81 70-137 
65-73 63-120 
65-79 61-119 


“In 1931 the high point of monthly earnings spread over 2 
months after the rise to and before the fall from that point. In 
all other years the top noted monthly earnings held for only 1 
month after the rise to or before the fall from that point. 

“At this writing figures for 1934-35-36-37 are not available, but 
it is safe to assume the fluctuations will be comparably as wide, 
thus proving in spite of good earning years by the same com 
the stability of uniform monthly earnings was lost to the workers. 
This sort of situation would seem to prove conclusively that no 
matter how high the hourly rate may be made it gives little or no 
assurance of economic stability to the worker in the production 
line if he doesn’t have the hours of work. 


POLICY SOUND 


“If it is of economical advantage and good practice to insure 
to administrative, supervisory, and clerical workers a definite 
monthly wage, then why should it not be just as good policy and 
equally economical to guarantee a modified form of stability as- 
surance to the permanent production line worker? Under the 
present hourly or piece-work plan he appears to take all the risks. 
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“Due to fluctuations in production demands, it would hardly 
seem feasible to guarantee other than a minimum number of 
hours’ work each week for 52 weeks. It is therefore considered 
that a guaranty of 24 hours a week for 52 weeks would be a safe 
minimum average. This would amount to 1,248 hours per year for 
each permanent worker. 

“If the permanent workers work 86 to 40 hours a week they will 
be paid full time. However, during recession from normal periods 
when operations are on a reduced schedule and the guaranteed 
group can be furnished only, say, 18 hours’ work per week, they 
will continue to be paid the 24-hour guaranty but for each such 
workweek under 24 hours the company will have established an 
accumulated credit of hours equal to those worked less than the 
guaranteed 24 hours. The worker will be debited for such accumu- 
lated hours. 

“The accumulated debit hours will be worked out by the worker 
at the option of the company. If the demand for the liquidation 
of the credit hours is to be worked in excess of the 
36-40-152 flexible provision, then such hours worked shall be 
credited on the basis of time and a half for each such hour worked. 
In other words, if a worker was required to work 4 of his debit 
hours on Saturday or during a scheduled 36-hour week, he would 
receive credit for 6 hours, and thereby have liquidated 6 of his 
accumulatea debit hours. á 
. “On the basis of an 80 ‘B’ hour schedule and a rate for male 
workers of 90 cents, the hourly earning rate would be $1.20, and the 
guaranty of 24 hours would be $28.80 per week, or $1,497.60 per 
year of 52 weeks. 

“On the basis of the same B' hour schedule and a rate of 60 
cents for female workers, the hourly earning rate would be 80 cents, 
and the guaranty of 24 hours would be $19.20 per week, or $998.40 


per year. 
MEANING TO CITY 


“Here is what such a plan would mean to the workers and the 
community: 

“Assume there are 9,000 workers under guaranty in one plant 
divided into 6,000 males and 3,000 females working on the above 
averages. The guaranteed income to the males would be $8,985,- 
600; the guaranteed income to the females would be $2,995,200; 
total guaranteed income per year, $11,980,800. 

“This would assure a stable uniform buying power of almost a 
million dollars per month without considering the income of the 
casuals or the normal earnings in excess of the guaranty. And 
this from only one plant. 

“It is suggested that because the casuals do not have the guar- 
anty protection that arrangements be made to concede them a 
slightly higher hourly rate. 


EARNED BONUS 


“Distribution of an earned wage bonus annually. 

“The distribution of an annual wage bonus is based upon the 
principle of sharing with the workers a definite part of the new 
Wealth they helped to produce. 

“Without any particular data at hand, but rather to give a 
starting point for exploratory discussions, it is arbitrarily sug- 
gested that 20 percent of the net earnings, as established by 
income-tax returns, after allowing for payment of fixed charges, 
taxes, and dividends not in excess of 6 percent to common stock- 
holders, shall be distributed to all company employees. The fac- 
tors to be considered in establishing the proration and payment of 
such a bonus can be mutually worked out by the conference group. 

“There is little doubt but such a bonus would be the means of 
stimulating and retaining new interest in company activities and 
make for closer cooperation, because every worker would become 
a participating in the enterprise, and what better incen- 
tive is there for efficient performance? If such a plan would be 
‘adopted there would be little necessity of about rates 
of pay changes, which under the guaranty plan would be properly 
stabilized. The bonus would become the flexible means of com- 
pensation adjustments in good and bad years. 


BETTER MACHINES 


“Installation of improved machinery. 

“Much has been said for and against too much mechanization 
and its resultant effect on employment. However, in order to keep 
pace with new invention, progress in plant operations, effect eco- 
nomics, meet competition, reduce the physical strain on workers, 
Offset sectional production cost differentials, and continue to pro- 
duce an improved product, it is conceded mass-production plants 
must constantly avail themselves of modern and more-efficient 
machinery. 

EFFICIENCY PLEDGE 

“Guarantee of efficient performance by workers. 

“Just as it is mecessary to utilize modern machinery, so is it 
necessary to and receive from workers an efficient and co- 
operative workday. By this it is not to be construed that an 
efficient workday means the working of the workers on such an 
abnormally high-speed production schedule that their fatigue 
point and physical well-being is endangered. 

“The average worker voluntarily gives his best when cause for 
annoying grievances are removed and he feels he is being treated 
as a human being and not just a piece of mechanism to be used 
until it wears out. The workers, whether are 

to give a good day's work for 
ditions, and it is safe to say they can 
with all considerations being fair and equal. 
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entitled to such a guaranty from the workers, particularly if they 

are protected by a guaranteed minimum wage, reasonable produc- 

tion speeds, understanding supervision, a yearly bonus plan, and 

a uniform plan for handling grievances. 

„ um and maximum limitation of B' and production-hour 
es. 

“This has been a highly controversial question for years because 
in the mad drive for speeded production management generally 
arbitrarily set the rate of speed by the slide-rule method without 
consulting the workers or their representatives. 

“The ‘B’ or production-hour units were increased and operations 
speeded up until the workers found they were producing three and 
four times a previous full-day expectation and their earnings did 
not rise proportionately. 

“In some plants in the same industry, with working conditions 
comparable a 70 ‘B’ or equivalent production hour is acceptable 
while others demand a 90 ‘B’ or equivalent performance. True on 
a highly mechanized operation a higher B' performance could be 
expected, In that case it is merely the matter of setting machines 
for faster operation. 

“But where operations require a high amount of physical effort 
from the worker it could not be accomplished without an expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction. This caused and still causes many griev- 
ance cases, which ordinarily require a lot of time to adjust on the 
basis of a restudy of the time. Such a procedure is not alone 
expensive but conducive to the development of resentment, and 
sierra into developing production limitation or slow downs in 
re on. 


and maximum limitation on B' or equivalent production-hour 
schedules comparable to, say, 70-80 B' hour performance with a 
penalty provided for over or under production of set unit schedule. 

“Establishment of unit base rates for definite period: 

“The advisability of such procedure is quite obvious. In addition 
to saving the cost of constant time restudies it would stabilize rates 
say, for a period of 4 to 6 months. This would insure to the worker 
a definite rate upon which to operate; be an incentive to more con- 
tentment and efficient performance. In this manner many causes 
for grievances would be eliminated. This subject is collateral to 
the establishment of minimum and maximum production-hour 
schedules. 

“Adoption of uniform lay-off and reemployment plan: 

a production levels constantly necessitate relative fluc- 
tuations in employment peaks. This phase of labor relations causes 
immense dissatisfaction, especially when lay-offs become the order 
of necessity. 

“In large plants with extensive divisional and departmental ac- 
tivities, a mass lay-off or reemployment program becomes a gigantic 
and involved problem unless some standardized plan is adopted. 

“No matter how loyal a group of employees may be when a lay-off 
becomes necessary they respond to self-preservation, the first law 
of nature, and become just so many individuals interested solely in 
their own situations. 

“Without a standard plan to govern, suspicions and distrust 
creeps in, and many feel they have been discriminated against. 

“It is suggested that a uniform formula might be reached along 
the following lines: 

“Assume a plant to normally produce a ticket of 30,000 tires, em- 
ploys 12,000 workers, 9,000 permanent and 3,000 „ on a 
36-40 workweek basis, and a normal constant inventory was 1,500,000 
tires. We should then have: 


Employees Workweek| Ticket Inventory 
40 
9 —— { = 30, 000 1, 500, 000 


24 


“A falling off in sales and an increase of inventory necessitates 
reduced production schedules. The work is shared by all 12,000 
workers until they get 25 hours per week. When production 
schedules are to be reduced, the casuals are laid off or transferred 
within the division until 9,000 permanents remain. Relative ratios 
between the four above-mentioned factors could be maintained. 
With slackening of production schedules, the first factor affected 
by reduction of ticket would be the hours, then with less than 25 
hours for the permanents, the next factor would be reduction in 
workers proportionately by lay-off of the casuals. In case of re- 
employment, the plan would operate inversely. 


WORK DISTRIBUTION 


“Guarantee of proportional distribution of available work: 

“Water over the dam cannot be run back. Five years ago Akron 
is reported to have produced over 60 percent of the rubber goods 
manufactured in this country. Last year it was estimated it pro- 
duced about 3714 percent. This condition reflected the opera- 
tion of new plants in other parts of the country. 

“If . between workers and companies can be 
adjusted to mutual satisfaction, then is it not reasonable 
to expect Akron would be entitled to a guaranty of a substantial 
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portion of the rubber production? The experienced rubber worker 
can surely produce more efficiently than those less accustomed to 
the work, despite sectional production differential costs of reason- 
able proportions. 

“Proportional employment of Akron workers in new plants: 

“If industrial growth and expansion must demand the erection 
and operation of new or additional plants in other parts of the 
country, is it not fair to those who have given years of their life 
to the company in their Akron plants to be given a preferential 
opportunity, up to 50 percent of the new-plant requirements, to 
be employed in the new plants. 

“Such a guaranty would lighten the local unemployed situa- 
tion, insure experienced workers in the new plant, and certainly 
not materially interfere with local demands that new plants em- 
ploy only those resident in the community. 


SENIORITY PLAN 


“Establishment of strict divisional seniority plan: 

“Seniority is the only protection the faithful worker has for 
years of service. To him it means a feeling of security. Anything 
done to destroy that feeling immediately robs him of something 
he has earned. 

“The question of seniority and the various forms in which it is 
applied has caused more dissension and heated controversy than 
any other problem in labor relations. 

“Generally speaking, in large plants strict plant-wide seniority 
is an impractical idealism. Department seniority likewise has 
proven inacceptable. In large plants where there are distinct 
divisions of operations, the only practicable plan is divisional 
seniority. This permits of a wide field for transfer to departments 
within the division where workers are engaged in the same gen- 
eral type of work and where such transfer would not materially 
interfere with production schedules while the transferred worker 
was adapting himself to new operations. 

“During lay-offs adherence to divisional seniority would elimi- 
mate many causes of grievance, real or imaginary. 

GRIEVANCE PROGRAM 


“Establishment of uniform grievance procedure: 

“The lack of a uniform procedure for handling minor and major 
grievances has been the cause of spontaneous expressions of dis- 
satisfaction, sometimes manifested by slow-down or sit-down dem- 
onstrations by disgruntled workers, The same thing has resulted 
from a hasty discharge of a worker for some violation of a 
company rule. 

“One plant manager stated about 2 out of every 8 hours of the 
supervisory staff is taken up with discussing grievances. This 
appears to be a useless waste of time. 

“It is suggested a uniform plan, based upon a written agree- 
ment, be adopted along these general lines— 

“Have any grievance filed with either the department com- 
mitteeman or steward, where a union is recognized in a plant, or 
where there is no union, have the workers elect a grievance rep- 
resentative. Establish a definite hour for such grievances to be 
discussed with the immediate foreman. Failing prompt adjust- 
ment have workers’ representative put grievance in writing and 
file same with shop committee and copy to superintendent, who 
shall meet to consider such grievances at some particular hour 
each day. 

“If a joint meeting of shop committee and superintendent fails 
to satisfactorily adjust the situation then file the written com- 
plaint with plant committee who will confer with management 
on say Tuesday and Thursday of each week at 10 a. m. or any 
other definite hour satisfactory to all concerned. At this confer- 
ence have it understood that only written grievances which have 
passed through the processes of consideration outlined above shall 
be considered. 

“If management and committee cannot reach an adjustment, 
then under the industrial coordination commission plan, the matter 
would be filed with the commission. 

“This sort of a scheme would handle grievances with little or 
no confusion, eliminate unnecessary interruptions in plant opera- 
tion, establish confidence and induce respect for orderly processes. 

“It would be inadvisable to outline a more detailed plan be- 
cause such details can best be worked out by respective company 
conferences. 

“Written agreements between employers and employees are the 
only intelligent means of keeping relations on an eyen keel. An 
old Latin phrase translated says: “The written word remains, 
the spoken one flies away.’ Agreements reduced to writing are 
memorials to good faith and the foundation upon which confi- 
dence is built. 

COORDINATION 

“Industrial coordination commission: 

“Where there exist between people differences of opinion, based 
upon divergent, yet nonetheless honest, interpretations of the 
spoken or written word, it is an accepted democratic process to 
present the problem to a court of impartial review. This process 

S equally the rights of the proponents to both sides of the 
question and permits each litigant to present factual data to 
support their contentions. 

“The impartial tribune for centuries has functioned satisfac- 
torlly in civil and criminal situations. Questions involving prop- 
erty, human, political, and civil rights have been bitterly fought 
through the various lower courts and then carried to the Supreme 
Court, where relentless factual arguments haye been made by the 
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litigants’ attorneys. Finally the Court of last appeal rendered a 
decision and it was accepted as final and binding by all parties. 

“All during the process of litigation the issue remains confined 
to the principals involved and their attorneys. The rest of the 
community pursues uninterrupted their daily routine. 

“Employers and employees, with ever-changing conditions, should 
have their own. impartial tribunal, where honest differences of 
opinion may be adjudicated. 

“Up to the present time the general practice in labor relations 
involving extreme differences of opinion has been for representatives 
of either side to engage in endless discussions until patience becomes 
exhausted, irritations develop, personal criticisms are indulged in, 
resentment manifests itself, negotiations terminate, and a strike 
ensues, 

“When irreparable damage has been done to both sides and the 
community, an impartial mediator is called in and the differences 
are temporarily composed. 

“There have been various attempts made in the past to establish 
such tribunals. Some have been most effective, while others failed 
because they were wholly or for the most part sustained by some 
benevolent sponsor. Such tribunals could not function impartially 
because they became subsidized entities, or were so limited in scope 
they lost their forcefulness. 


SUGGESTED SET-UP 


“The plan for establishing, maintaining, and operating the sug- 
gested industrial coordination commission is based upon the demo- 
cratic principles of equity. The procedure is simple and the dispo- 
sition of issues is definite. In a sense it is the labor relations court 
of final appeal. 

“A suggested form of organizing, vitalizing, and sustaining the 
proposed commission is: 

1. The adoption by all plants and workers’ groups in the in- 
dustry of a uniform base agreement, providing that a standard 
procedure be adopted for handling grievances within respective 
plants, prior to appealing to the commission; agreement by em- 
ployees and employers to accept as final and binding the decisions 
of the commission; while a case is pending before the com- 
mission there will be no cessation of work of any kind by em- 
ployers or employees; the collection by the employer of a sub- 
scriber’s fee from all employees of a yearly amount equal to the 
pay for 1 full hour at the rate prevailing during the first week 
of employment in any calendar year; the matching of such a total 
fee by the employer and the immediate remittance of such fee 
to the commission. 

“2. The establishment of a three-member full-time commission, 
with one member elected by the workers, one by the industry, and 
the chairman selected by the two from a source not connected 
with either labor or industry. These members are to hold office 
for a period of 5 years, with the right to succeed themselves. 

“3. The official staff of the commission shall consist of an out- 
standing industrial engineer; a recognized certified public ac- 
countant; a legal staff of three attorneys, one nominated by the 
labor member of the commission to exclusively represent the 
workers in all hearings, one nominated by the industry member of 
the commission to exclusively represent the companies at hearings, 
and one selected by the commission to act as adviser to the com- 
mission and brief all testimony taken at hearings; a competent 
staff of agents, stenographers and clerks and an experienced court 
reporter. 

“4, All hearing expenses of the commission will be borne by the 
commission and copies of decisions will be furnished to interested 
parties. 

“5. The commission will have its quarters located in Akron, but 
will conduct hearings in every part of the country where cases 
arise involving subscribing member plants. 

“6. The representatives of, or individual workers and the em- 
ployers, have the equal right to appeal to the commission after the 
plant processes for adjusting grievances have been exhausted. In 
case differences of opinion develop over base rates, applications will 
be received by the commission for an impartial time study check. 

“7. All appeals made to the commission will be in written form, 
docketed, investigated, and heard in as near the order received as 
is practicable. 

“8. Litigants may be represented by outside or private counsel if 
they choose, but it is unnecessary because the commission will 
furnish counsel free. 

“9. All parties in interest will have the right to have witnesses 
give testimony and establish proof at the hearings. 


FORM DEMOCRATIC 


“This sort of tribunal would be truly democratic in form, and 
sustained equally by the employees and employers, thus inde- 
pendent of any allegiance except impartiality. It would minimize 
the necessity but not the right to strike, and it would in no way 
interfere with the jurisdiction of any Federal, State, or local agency 
or deny workers their chosen representatives or employers any 
rights granted them under existing laws. It is the chea; form 
of industrial and community peace insurance and would give the 
employees and employers an impartial medium for the disposition 
of their differences. In no way would the functions of the tribunal 
interfere with organized labor. 

“The remarks, expressions, figures, general statements, and sug- 
gestions contained in the preface and outline of this plan are 
not intended to offend but rather to frankly state in a practical 
manner the private opinion of the author, hopeful that a new in- 
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terest may be stimulated by employees and employers alike and 
that exploratory conferences by these groups will bring about 
enough mutual concessions to insure prosperity and continued 
growth to Akron and establish a new and progressive relationship 
between management and the unions. The article or plans not to 
be construed as an official offering from the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board or to be accepted as a basis for mediation or concilia- 
tion, but the assembling of ideas to invite voluntary collective bar- 
gaining between the duly elected representatives of the workers 


and the management.” 


Dedication of the New Post Office Building at 
Northfield, Vt. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, AT NORTHFIELD, VT. 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following address made 
by me on the occasion of the dedication of the new post- 
office building at Northfield, Vt., incorporating therewith the 
remarks of the postmaster, William H. Moriarty, as follows: 


Two of my earliest boyhood recollections, one of begin ge and 
of midnight, are those of having been sent to the post office 
the daytime, and the 


asked the postmasters for my father’s mail. 
Nobody knows, except those who lived on our side of the river, 
or their children, with what fear and trepidation I traveled from 


pri 
Dr. Mayo, in the middle of the night, to come to look after my 
sister Dora, who was having what they called in the old days 

“a worm fit,” as an infant. 

It is a long look back, even to those days of my early boyhood 
spent in this community. It should mean something, but it 
means little or nothing to the present generation, for such is life, 
for me to enumerate the names of those I conjured with and held 
in highest esteem and t in those days of long ago. It is 
just too bad, or is it so, that we live in the present. Somebody 
says one today is worth two tomorrows. Perhaps it should be so. 
What of the future? Who knows—that land in which some think 
no man lives today though he is always “dreaming of a tomorrow, 
which tomorrow will be as distant then as "tis today.” Anyway 
you can get some comfort, or can you, out of the fact that as 


eee 
our yesterdays have lighted fools 
aiT AO AMN death 


It may be interesting at this time and upon this occasion, and 
because of the fact that for some sixty-odd years I have been a 


Averill, received was $21.32, 
he had more than doubled his compensation, and for the fiscal 
year of 1835 he had raised it to $70.32. 

Way back in 1830 S. A. Babbitt, of Bethel, contracted to serve 
the post office of Worthfield three times a week in a two-horse 
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stage on a route from Montpelier to Northfield, Roxbury, Brain- 
tree, West Randolph, and Bethel. So it is apparent that our 
mail came first to Northfield en route from Montpelier. 

Back in those days it cost 6 cents postage for 30 miles trans- 
portation or less for a single sheet of paper. And as the distance 
increased, so increased the rates, and 25 cents was required if the 
letter was to be transported more than 400 miles. It was a long 
time before Northfield’s post office did any money-order business. 
In fact the money-order business was authorized at Northfield on 
August 6, 1866, and it was a much time before there was 
any such as rural delivery in Northfield. Many of us recall 
that it was not until, in fact, June 1, 1905, that we had rural 
delivery, and then we had to wait until November 15, 1919, for 
so-called City Delivery Service. 

Upon this occasion and at this time I think it is proper and 


list of post offices was by 
counties and the first list thereof was compiled: 


NORTHFIELD, WASHINGTON COUNTY, VT. 


Postmaster and date appointed 

Oliver Averill, January 9, 1828 etinio), 
Elijah Smith, May 29, 1841. 

John A. S. White, June 26, 1845. 
William Rogers, April 21, 1846. 
Francis V. Randall, June 18, 1853. 
James M. Currier, January 27, 1857. 
Charles R. Briggs, July 18, 1860. 
Roswell Dewey, June 5, 1861. 

George W. Soper, March 2, 1867. 
Jasper H. Orcutt, April 21, 1869. 
Henry L. Kenyon, April 7, 1885. 
Jasper H. Orcutt, March 29, 1890, 
C. B. Tilden, April 11, 1894. 


William C. White (acting), * July 1. 1921. 
William C. White, August 12, 1922 
William H. Moriarty 2 ‘March 1, 1935. 
William H. Moriarty, August 2 

WASHINGTON say VT. 1831 


Post office and postmaster: 

Barre, James Hale. 

Berlin, Israel Dewry. 

Calais, Gideon Wheelock. 

East Calais, Asa Alden. 

East Montpelier, Merrill Williams. 
Elmore, Abel Camp. 

Marshfield, John H. Kimball. 
Middlesex, Moses L. Hart. 
Montpelier, George W. Hill. 
Moretown, Ira Carpenter. 
Northfield, Oliver Averill. 
Plainfield, Nathaniel Bancroft. 
South Barre, Walter Chaffy. 
Stowe, Philo G. Camp. 

Waitsfield, Roderick Richardson, Jr. 
Waterbury, Henry F. Jones. 
Worcester, Amos Rice, Jr. 


The growth and the development of the art of writing and of 
communication by means of the Postal Service is a matter which 
we cannot overlook. Whether we know it or not, or appreciate the 
fact, it is important that we of this day and generation record 
what we know with respect to it, and regarding it, for before we 
know it, it will be obsolete by reason of the inventions which 
we have, and of those which we have a right to expect. 

Did you ever read the history of the town of Northfield? A state- 
ment which is made therein, and to which I call your attention, 
is almost ridiculous in view of the present day and generation's 
knowledge and advancement with to science, but none- 
theless ridiculous will be our contentions with to what 
we have accomplished in the eyes and ears of those who follow us. 
a ner is what it says about the advancement to telegraph 
as i} 

“The Queen of England's speech (in Parliament) consisting of 
800 words, was telegraphed to Russia in 7 minutes after its read- 
ing, and consumed 23 minutes and 10 seconds in delivery at the 
czar’s palace. To Alexandria, Egypt, it was conveyed in 33 minutes 
and 20 seconds; to Constantinople in 40 minutes, while Paris and 
Berlin had it in 14 minutes. New York received it in 54 minutes 
ee aa en Tee and before the British public knew 
its tenor.” 

Well, today in three-fiftieths of a second we listen to contests 
of all kinds, name and nature, held in Australia or any of the 
remotest parts of the world. Tomorrow, we not only will hear 
them, but while they are being negotiated and transacted we will— 
though thousands and thousands of miles away—be interested 
spectators through television. 

Some of you who are listening to me, or your children, will sit 
im your homes and on a screen you will observe and you will 
hear all that takes place at any place around the world at any 
given time. ‘And that is only the beginning of the development and 
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improvements and the advancement along scientific lines, which 
man has made and will make possible. 

All of these advancements and all of these improvements and 
all of these inventions, great as they are, nevertheless, impose upon 
those who would legislate to control and regulate them and their 
uses almost the impossible in responsibilities, for mone of us are 
the seventh sons of the seventh sons, though some may think 
they are. 

So it is a release, a relaxation, and a pleasure to come back home, 
to get away from the perplexities and the multiplicity of the prob- 
lems so multiplied that nobody who is not invclved in them has any 
idea as to their multiplicity, to talk for a few minutes to the home 
folks, who know that you do not know any more than they know, 
and that you do not claim to know any more than they know, and 
that you are just an ordinary human being doing the best you can 
to serve them and the best interests of your country; who know 
that you realize you cannot always be right, and when you are 
wrong you are sorry, and who know you are sorry, but who will give 
you credit for trying to be right, and who know that all the time 
and everywhere and every place all you are trying to do is to hon- 
estly, correctly, and courageously, if I may say so, represent them in 
what they think and what they believe. 

People make light of the job of a Congressman and he is be- 
littled and he is criticized and he is blamed, but he is human; his 
judgment is not infallible, and if he knows enough to represent you 
in Congress he knows and recognizes that fact; and if he is big 
enough and strong enough and able enough to represent you he 
will admit it; and if he is not, you should get rid of him and get 
somebody else if you can find somebody who knows more than he 
does or better understands what you want and what you should 
hayo in order to maintain the ideals and the ideas of the founding 
fathers. 

The further you get away from these ideals the nearer you get to 
gross and destructive and innocuous desuetude. The nearer you 
stay to such ideals, showing proper respect for the advancement in 
science and invention and the changes which necessarily follow the 
surer you may be that the perpetuity of this Republic is guaranteed. 

of the fundamentals spells just one thing, and that is 
the destruction and the devastation of this Republic, for when the 
foundations are destroyed the beginning and the end is present. 

But to get back to the postal business, you know Vermont was an 
independent republic for 27 years, and before it ever joined the 
United States by treaty, as I claim, it had a coinage and postal 
system of its own. 

The Articles of Confederation granted each State sovereign pow- 
ers for its own activities. Back in 1784, Vermont was not a State. 
It was an independent republic, but in the legislature of this 
little old independent republic of ours, which assembled in Ben- 
nington in 1784, we established post offices and created regular 
posts for the conveyance of mail. We had only five post offices, 
one at Bennington, one at Rutland, one at Brattleboro, at Windsor, 
and Newbury. And the peculiar, interesting, and intriguing lan- 
guage of the statute so far as we Vermonters are concerned is 
found in the fact that we provided for these positions under this 


age: 

“Under such regulations as are provided for the government of 
post offices in the United States,” of which United States we were 
not then a part. 

We gave post riders exclusive rights of mail carriage, and we gave 
the Governor the franking privilege, and the legislature provided 
that this privilege be given to “such other persons as the legislature 
shall authorize in the future to frank letters or packets.” That 
was back in 1784. 

You know as well as I do, probably, that by the treaty of peace 
with Great Britain which was signed at Paris on the 3d of Sep- 
tember 1783, Vermont was included in the territory belonging to 
the United States. However, it is a fact that she was from that 
time on until her admission to the Union exactly what the alle- 
gation on her copper coins issued by her declared her to be, 
namely, The Republic of the Green Mountains. And she was 
independent of every other government. Too few people even of 
this day and generation know that that was the allegation which 
was stamped on our coins. Too few people realize, even today, 
that they live in the State which asserted and demonstrated itself 
to be, from 1783 and thence onward, if not prior thereto, the Re- 
public of the Green Mountains, an independent republic. 

The folks from Texas think they were the only independent 
republic. They do not know their history. They are just infants 
in independence. Why, the Republic of the Green Mountains 
established its own standard of weights and measures, regulated 
the value of its coins, established a postal service, elected a post- 
master general, or appointed him; gave post riders the exclusive 
right to carry the letters or its packets; and let me tell you that 
these letters carried on horseback were no vacation trips. In their 
long and lonely routes the riders encountered much discomfort of 
storm and cold on roads always bad and often worse with block- 
ades of snow or bottomless quagmire. 

The post offices were for the most part a shelf in the great 
tavern bar, inconspicuous among the array of bottles and decan- 
ters that were in more frequent demand; or a drawer in the village 
store, into which the infrequent letters and a few newspapers 
were promiscuously tumbled, to be searched through on the 
demand of each inquirer. 

The need of communication was doubtless one of the earliest 
activities of the ancient world, not for public use but for gov- 
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ernment purpose. In Holy Writ we learn that the Israelitish 
nation made early use of the means at hand. In the first book 
of Kings it is stated that Queen Jezebel wrote letters in Ahab’s 
name, sealed with the king’s seal, and sent them to the elders 
and nobles in the city. In the book of Esther mention is made of 
sending letters by posts to all the king’s provinces. There are 
also evidences that the Assyrian and Persian nations established 
stations or posts a day’s journey apart, at which horses were kept 
ready saddled with waiting couriers for the transmission of public 
orders and edicts. Zenophon mentions that Cyrus employed posts 
throughout his dominions and Herodotus speaks of the large 
structures erected for post stations. The mail service of China 
dates back into antiquity. It is said that in the fourteenth 
century there were 10,000 mail stations in the empire. Peru, 
remarkable for its early evidences of civilization, had, according 
to the historian, Prescott, communication established from one 
end of the country to the other. There is, however, nothing to 
show that ordinary human affairs received any attention at this 
early period, the activities of rulers being devoted entirely to gov- 
ernmental interest and concern. The affairs of commerce and 
trade were probably carried on by personal enterprise, by voyages 
of trade, discovery by water, or expeditions on land. 

The method of using couriers for transmitting intelligence was 
evidently long continued, being the only means known by which 
such need could be met, or the one which most naturally suggested 
itself. The Romans employed couriers for the promulgation of 
military and public orders to their scattered provinces, private 
letters being sent by slaves or by such opportunity as occasion 
afforded. It is said that Charlemagne employed couriers for pub- 
lic purposes, but the practice was discontinued after his death, 
special messengers being used when occasion required. England 
employed couriers for public purposes in the thirteenth century, 
and in the fourteenth century Louis XI returned to the practice of 
employing mounted couriers and established stations, but only for 
government purposes. 

As early as the beginning of the thirteenth century the need 
of personal communication was and the University of 
Paris arranged for the employment of foot messengers to bear 
letters from its thousands of students to the various countries in 
Europe from whence they came. This plan lasted until 1719. In the 
fifteenth century an attempt was made, and the custom prevailed 
for some time, of sending letters by traveling tradesmen or dealers 
who made regular trips in certain directions for barter, purchase, 
or sale. The tremendous stimulus given to the development of 
commercial conditions by the crusades, made business intercourse 
necessary, and the post riders who had surplus horses soon found 
use for them in the conveyance of passengers and ultimately in 
the transmission of general information which finally resulted in 
a fixed compensation and which method remained in use for a 
considerable period. 

The real beginning of letter posts for private and business pur- 
poses, dates from the year 1516, when Roger, county of Thurn, 
established riding posts in the Tyrol, connecting Germany and 
Italy. A letter post had been established in the Hanse towns in 
the thirteenth century, but the actual commencement of such 
activities dates from the year 1516. The Emperor, Charles V, 
made these riding posts general throughout his domains and 
appointed Leonard, county of Thurn, his postmaster general. The 
Counts of Thurn and Taxis held this monopoly by regular succes- 
sion for many years afterward. 

As much of our postal system is naturally based on that of 
England from our early colonial dependence, it is of interest to 
note the various steps of English progress and development in con- 
nection with the subject. 

The first English postmaster general of whom any account can 
be given, was Sir Brian Tuke, who is described on the records of 
the year 1533 as “Magister Nuncrorum, Cursorum, Sire, Postarum,” 
but long subsequent to this appointment of a postmaster general 
the details of the service were frequently regulated by proclama- 
tion and by orders in council. During the earlier years of Queen 
Elizabeth, most of the business of the postal service to and from 
England was managed by the incorporated Merchant Strangers, 
who appointed special postmasters among themselves. 

The accession of James I, necessitating more frequent commu- 
nication between London and Scotland, led to many improvements 
in the postal service. It was ordered that the posts should travel 
not less than 7 miles an hour in summer and 5 miles in winter. 
In 1619 a separate postmaster general for foreign parts was created. 
Thomas Witherings was one of the successors in this office and 
entitled to rank as one of the many conspicuous postal reformers 
in the continental service. All letters were then carried by carriers 
or footpads 16 or 18 miles a day. It required 2 months to get 
answers from Scotland or Ireland to London. He directed that all 
northern mail be put into one portmantle“ directed to Edinburgh 
and separate bags to such postmasters as lived upon the road 
near to any city or town corporate, which was the first step in 
the separation of mail, since carried to such perfection here and 
elsewhere. 

The earliest attempt to provide postal facilities for the Colonies 
was in 1672, when Governor Lovelace, of the New York Colony, 
established monthly service between New York and Boston, An 
office was later established at Philadelphia from which weekly mail 
was received and sent. By the signing of letters patent in 1691, 
the control of the American posts was vested in Thomas Neale, 

called the Neale patent. In that year Neale and the 
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Royal Postmasters General appointed Andrew Hamilton Postmaster 


General of America. All the Colonies except Virginia cooperated 
with him in improving and extending the service. A weekly post 
was established between Portsmouth, N. H., to Boston, Saybrook, 
New York, Philadelphia, Maryland, and Virginia. Fiye riders were 
engaged to cover each of the five stages twice a week. In 1707 
the crown purchased the goodwill of the American post and con- 
tinued John Hamilton, the son of Andrew, in that office at an 
annual salary of £200. In the year 1737 Franklin became post- 
master at Philadelphia and generally supervised the other offices 
of the Colonies. In 1753 he was one of the Deputy Postmasters 
General, but was dismissed in 1774 by Governor Hutchinson, of 
Massachusetts, because of his adherence to the patriotic cause. 

The first post route in Vermont was established by the Governor 
and council June 19, 1781, while in session in Bennington. It 
was solely for the benefit of the Governor. At the session of the 
general assembly in n in 1783, a post route was estab- 
lished, for the first time, for the benefit of the public, and the 
post rider was to go weekly from Bennington to Albany. Extract 
from the journal: 

“Resolved, That Mr. Samuel Sherman be paid 9 per week 
out of the public treasury for riding post, carrying and bringing 
the public intelligence to and from this (Bennington) to Albany 
(N. Y.) until the sitting of the general assembly in February next, 
he to be accountable for all the money he shall receive as postage 
on letters, etc.” 

The Vermont Gazette of November 27, 1783, informed its readers 
that, “By this act of the assembly, the post-office business will be 
transacted at the printing office, and the greatest care will be 
taken to forward letters, etc., as expeditiously as possible. Postage 
will be under the same regulations as in the United States. The 
postage of all letters addressed to persons out of the State must 
be paid at the time of leaving them at the office as far as Albany.” 

An act for establishing post offices in the State passed the gen- 
eral assembly March 5, 1784, and on the same day Mr. Anthony 
Haswell was appointed postmaster general within and for the State 
of Vermont. Five post offices were established by this act, viz, 
one in each of the towns of Bennington, Rutland, Brattleboro, 
Windsor, and Newbury, under such regulations as governed the 
post offices in the United States. These offices were to open a 

ar communication throughout the State. 

Meager as the postal service established by Vermont seems to us 
to have been, yet it was extended very slowly by Congress. The 
first act by Congress, March 1791, provided that “The Postmaster 
General shall be and he is hereby authorized to extend the carrying 
of the mail from Albany, N. Y., to Bennington.” In June 1792, only 
four post routes had been established in Vermont by Congress. 
Three of these were weekly and one semimonthly. One of these 
routes was from Brattleboro to Charleston, N. H., and Windsor 
to Hanover, N. H., once a week. 

On the 26th of October, 1795, the general assembly, then sitting 
in Windsor, passed an act empowering and directing certain per- 
sons to lay out and survey a post road from the Massachusetts line 
to the north line of the town of Newbury in the county of 
Orange, Vt. 

It does not seem possible to us of this day that there could have 
been any doubt or uncertainty or any delicate questions involved 
with respect to the establishment of rural delivery, but it is, 
nevertheless, true that the project was viewed with concern, 
initially tested as an experiment, and its extension in various direc- 
tions regarded as outside the bounds of the original intent of the 
establishers of the post-office system. The first appropriation 
which Congress made in order to try the experiment amounted to 
$40,000, and the rest is postal history. Then came the claims of 
the residents of small towns and villages, but it was not until 1912 
that village delivery was established. 

We have city delivery, registered-mail facilities, postal savings, 
and parcel post, and in many another way the service rendered by 
the Post Office Department of our Government forms part and 
parcel of our everyday life, without which our business and per- 
sonal lives would be seriously disturbed and disrupted, and we 
would hardly know what to do without them. 

First, the mails were transported on a man’s back, then on horse- 
back and by ship, then by stagecoach, then by rail, fast mail, and 
still faster by air. No man dare prophesy what the future holds 
in store, or what man may accomplish. 

We have just celebrated Air Mail Week—mirabile dictu and 
shades of those who first carried the mails. 

While we have had regular air-mail service in this country for 
only 20 years, it is interesting to note that the possibilities of 
transporting mail by air were first seen as far back as 1870, when 
the French administration conducted experiments with bal- 
loons that had been heavily laden with mail cargoes. The first of 
such flights was made in Paris on September 23, 1870, when a 
500-pound cargo of mail was sent aloft, but owing to the impos- 
sibility of controlling the flight of these balloons and the fact that 
several of them were never heard from after being cut adrift, such 
a service was given up as a hopeless task. 

Following the unsuccessful French balloon experiments, there 
were no further attempts made, so far as is known, to send mail 
through the air; but once the Wright brothers had demonstrated 
the feasibility of the heavier-than-air flying machine, the possibili- 
ties of mail rtation were again revived, not only in the 
United States but also abroad. 

During the year 1911 demonstrations of the possibilities of mail 
transportation by airplane were made in England and India, while 
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here in the United States, in September of the same year, the first 
air-mail service in this country was operated in conjunction with 
an aviation meet just off Nassau Boulevard on Long Island, N. Y. 
during the week September 23-30. 

Pilot Earle L. Ovington was duly appointed an air-mail carrier 
for this service, and in his monoplane Queen he covered a route 
which had been laid out between the temporary post office that 
had been established at the flying field and the post office at Mineola, 
N. Y., dropping the pouches at the latter point for the postmaster 
to pick up and send on their way. This service, which was per- 
formed without expense to the Post Office Department, was flown 
on a regular schedule through the week, during which time 32,415 
post cards, 3,993 letters, and 1,062 circulars were carried. 

Here, then, was the forerunner of our modern air-mail service, 
for the success of Ovington’s experimental mail flights on Long 
Island had definitely demonstrated the practicability of mail trans- 
portation by air. 

On May 15, 1918, a single air-mail route of 218 miles between 
Washington and New York was officially established, and from the 
beginning the air-mail service has developed to a comprehensive 
Nation-wide service, and a transoceanic system which embraces some 
65,000 route miles and 70,000,000 annual flown miles. 

The Post Office Department has reason to be proud of its record 
of achievement in the early days of the Air Mail Service, as under 
Government operation there were more than 13,000,000 miles flown 
in this Service which pioneered the way for our great present-day 
air-mail system. Once placed on a contract basis, as it was in 
1926, the Air Mail Service expanded rapidly as more and more 
private capital came into the aviation field, New lines were placed 
in operation in all sections of the country, and a Division of For- 
eign Air Mail Service was set up under the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s Division of International Postal Service. 

Within a comparatively short time air-mail routes were in opera- 
tion on trunk lines from coast to coast, with connecting north- 
south routes, while air-mail contracts had also been let for serv- 
ice to Central and South America, Cuba, and the West Indies, 
and also Canada. Air-mail service was also placed in operation 
in Alaska. 

In the late fall of 1935 Postmaster General Farley launched the 
great trans-Pacific air-mail service, operating from San Francisco 
to the Orient by way of Honolulu, Midway, Wake, Guam, and the 
Philippine Islands, and the highly successful and efficient manner 
in which this service has been conducted since its inception is 
— 55 another thrilling chapter in the growth of the Air Mail 

rvice. 

What is the next development or extension of the Air Mail 
Service? is the question that is being asked today. A regular 
trans-Atlantic service to Europe is the answer. 

Such prophecies as you and I may make of what is going to 
happen and of what our age shall accomplish will be laughed 
at by those who come after us and look back to see the progress 
of what we boast; the inventions of our age of which we are 80 
proud, and all of our accomplishments, present and projected, are 
insignificant milestones along the road of progress over which 
humanity has traveled to achievements far beyond the limits of 
our wildest dreams and t: our ability to comprehend. 

Walter J. Coates, of North Montpelier, has completely and per- 
fectly said this much better than any words of mine could say it: 


“So men ascend the skies. The realm of sleep 
Confirms the age-old lessor daylight brings; 

One Elan Vital through all cycles sings— 

Change, which nor light nor dark enslaved may keep. 
This winged adventuress of the cosmic deep 
Disdains all metes and bounds and careless flings 
Fresh largesses of unexpected things. 

Across the dusty fields we sow and reap. 

New genius sings from yet unwritten lays, 

New joy, new hope lie wombed in days to be, 

New zest of living walks untrodden ways, 

Life lurks around next corners mockingly. 
Beatitudes beyond tomorrow’s range 

Await rebirth from the great goddess Change.” 


So we dedicate this building to the public service, well knowing 
that no other country in the world has so efficient and effective a 
postal system as is ours. Our form of government, democratic in 
all its parts and tendencies, requires and stimulates fidelity and 
patriotic purpose in performance from everyone to whom any trust 
is committed. Loyalty alike to administrative endeavor or the 
public welfare is imperatively required and faithfully and en- 
couragingly given. That which has contributed to make our 
Postal Establishment prosperous and great is the constant accep- 
tance of all postal employees of the full meaning of such an 
obligation. 


(The postmaster, Mr. W. H. Moriarty, said in part:) 

Ladies and gentlemen, patrons of the Northfield post office, and 
friends, as your postmaster and custodian of this beautiful build- 
ing, I bid you welcome to our new post-office building authorized 
by your Congress, the construction of the building being super- 
vised by the Procurement Division of the Treasury Department. 
I sincerely hope that you are pleased with it, as I am pleased to 
be the first postmaster and custodian. 

While I am fully conscious of the responsibility and trust placed 
in me, I am confident that with the very efficient help of the 
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clerks and carrier with whom I am associated we will be able 
to give you the service which you are entitled to receive. We 
want you to feel at liberty to call anytime during office hours to 
discuss matters pertaining to your Postal Service. You will always 
be assured of courteous treatment from the postmaster and the 
office force, 

In connection with the dedication of the post office, it occurred 
to me that a few facts in regard to former post-office locations 
and postmasters in this town might be of interest to our patrons. 
There are no records on the subject, so we have to rely on the 
recollections of individuals. 

The first post office in this sectlon—about 1784 to 1790—was in 
the old Judge Paine house near Williamstown, Judge Paine being 
the first r, self-appointed. The first settlers of this town 
located in the southeast part of the town and got their mail at 
Judge Paine’s. Later there was a settlement at the center, and the 
judge carried the mail to the store at the center, and the residents 
got their mail there. 

In 1825 or 1826 a post office was established at the center. Col, 
Oliver Averill was the first postmaster and kept the post office in 
his house. His son was his assistant. 

In 1841 Elijah Smith, Jr., was appointed postmaster and moved 
the office to the village, into the Governor Paine counting room. 

In 1845 John A. S. White was appointed postmaster and moved 
the office to the center into his store. Postage was reduced at 
that time from 10 cents to 614 cents. 

In 1849 William Rogers was postmaster, and brought the office 
back to the village in a room in the hotel. He resigned, and 
Elijah Smith filled the unexpired term until 1853. The railroad 
was built during Squire Smith’s term, and the post office was 
moved to a room in the depot. 

In 1855 F. V. Randall was postmaster. During his term the post 
office was broken into and a small amount of stamps taken. The 
burglar was never apprehended. 

In 1857 James M. Currier was appointed. He died before his 
term expired, and his wife and daughter completed his term. 

In 1861 Roswell Dewey was appointed and held the office until 
1867. 

In 1867 George W. Soper was appointed and held office 2 years. 
He resigned to accept a position as railway clerk. 

In 1869 J. H. Orcutt was appointed and held office until 1885. 
In 1873 the post office was moved to a room in the Metcalf Build- 
ing, remaining there until 1878, when it was moved to a room 
in the hotel. In 1879 the hotel burned and the office was moved 
to the G. M. Fiske Building. In January 1883 it was moved to 
the Walling Building. 

In 1885 Henry Keyon was appointed. 

In 1889 J. H. Orcutt was appointed. 

In 1893 Charles B. Tilden was appointed. 

In 1897 George Richmond was appointed. The post office was 
moved to the Mayo Building in 1902. 

In 1913 Dr. Hubbell was appointed. 

In 1920 William S. White was appointed. 

In 1935 William H. Moriarty was appointed. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 


From the following figures you will notice there has been a 
steady increase in the postal receipts, stamps, and stamp paper: 


For the year 1905 the receipts were.. $7, 892.10 
For the year 1920 the receipts were 10, 788. 02 
PINE RMA IN RE Baa ba Sete oh one Senter aE AER EAA 2, 895.92 


For the year 1937 the receipts were 16, 308. 95 


An ‘increase over 1980 f.. a an 5, 520.93 
We are anticipating an increase over 1937 for the fiscal 
year of 1938, which ends July 31, of--...-.-..._. 1, 000. 00 


MONEY-ORDER BUSINESS 


For 1905 money orders issued were $26, 047. 35 
For 1937 money orders issued were 88, 154. 41 
iii P ĩ⅛ m 62, 107. 06 


Polities in 1938 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT J, BULKLEY, OF OHIO, 
JUNE 13, 1938 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, on Monday, the 13th day 
of June, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY] de- 
livered an address over the radio on the subject Politics in 
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1938. I ask unanimous consent that the address be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


RADIO ADDRESS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR ROBERT J. BULKLEY, OF OHIO, 
OVER RED NETWORK OF NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., MONDAY, JUNE 
13, 1938, 8:15 P, M, 


This is the year for congressional elections, and primary contests 
for seats in the Senate and House of Representatives are now ac- 
tively in pr Important issues are being discussed, and it 
seems likely that the 1938 campaign will be a new test of the 
strength of the Roosevelt administration and of the public policy 
known as the New Deal. New developments since the overwhelm- 
ing New Deal victory in 1936 seem to have caused new opposition 
which will test its strength during the campaign ending next 
November. 

It is natural to expect a general cleavage along the line of sup- 
port or opposition to the administration, but this issue is more 
sharply and definitely defined in some localities than in others, and 
in some cases it might not be fair to say that a candidate is opposed 
to the administration simply because he may have filed a declara- 
tion of candidacy in opposition to a sitting Senator or Congressman 
who has consistently supported the administration. Some of us 
have yet to learn just how far our opponents may go either for or 
against the President's record and policies. 

It may be taken for granted that the President and the high 
officers of his administration would like to help elect to both Houses 
candidates who are in harmony with his program. Yet the dignity 
of the Presidential office is inconsistent with too much political 
activity in primary campaigns, and the infinite variety of these pri- 
mary contests will afford a very severe test of the President’s political 
skill. In many cases there will probably be no indication of definite 
preference. 

There will however be many million words of political gossip car- 
ried in the newspapers, and many attempts, in good faith and in 
bad faith, to indicate that the President is taking part in primary 
contests. All this will be represented as a selfish desire for exten- 
sion and perpetuation of power or as a constructive effort to bring 
back our prosperity and save our democratic institutions, according 
to the interests and viewpoints of those who write the news and 
the gossip. 

In the few minutes at my disposal I am going to deal with only 
one phase of what may be said about alleged administration inter- 
ference with elections. 

A great many charges are being made that certain of the unem- 
ployed who have been put to work through the Works Progress 
Administration are being persuaded or coerced into voting as high 
Federal officials may wish them to vote. 

Now, I do not question that, in an organization as large as the 
W. P. A., and one which has been so intentionally decentralized, 
there will be a few minor officials out at the end of the line who 
will misuse their positions for political purposes. Such officials 
may be actuated by motives of personal aggrandizement, or by a 
mistaken notion that they are thereby giving good service to their 
administration. The same sort of thing will happen, and does 
happen, in any.large organization, public or private. But I have 
absolute faith in the fairness and political honesty of the top people 
in the W. P. A., and in their sincere intent to do the right thing. 

This is what Administrator Hopkins has to say on the subject, 
and Iam sure he means it. I quote: : 

“I want to repeat once more our rules about elections, so there 
will be no misunderstanding. Every person who works for the 
Works Administration, whatever his job, has a right to 
vote in any election for any candidate he chooses; and, moreover, 
no W. P. A. worker is required to contribute to any political party 
or to any campaign fund in order to hold his job. No one will 
lose his W. P. A. job because of his vote in any election or for his 
failure to contribute to campaign funds.” 

A few days ago I joined with nine of my Democratic colleagues 
in sponsoring a resolution written and introduced by Senator 
Typincs, of Maryland. This resolution proposed that “A special 
committee of three Senators, to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate, is authorized and directed to make a full and complete 
investigation of any complaints filed with such committee alleging 
that funds appropriated by the Congress for the purpose of pro- 
viding relief and work relief are being or have been allotted or 
expended or that any person whose compensation or any part 
thereof is paid from funds appropriated for the purpose of provid- 
ing relief and work relief is using or has used his official position 
or influence to intimidate, coerce, or influence any recipient of relief 
or work relief or any applicant for relief or work relief, in a 
manner designed to affect the results of any primary, political con- 
vention. or election held during the calendar year 1938,” 

I consider such a plan to be of real public value, because there 
ought to be some responsible body ready to investigate the authen- 
ticity of any charge that relief money is being used for political 
purposes or that politics is being played with human misery. The 
value of such a committee will be in two directions, First, if any 
political use is being made of relief money, it can be promptly 
exposed. Second, if groundless and irresponsible falsehoods are 
being circulated, the lack of truth or substance in them can be 
Officially established. 

Those of us who are active in politics are fully aware how easily 
wild rumors can get started and how far they can go if allowed to 
develop without any examination or check. Only a few days ago 
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a friend and constituent from Ohio sat in my office and made a 
veiled remark about politics in the W. P. A. in Ohio. He was very 
reluctant to explain what was in his mind, but intimated that 
sooner or later the lid would be blown off with considerable force 
and noise. I insisted that he speak out at once, and that the 
sooner any so-called lid was blown off, as far as I was concerned, 
the better. I found that this man was being profoundly disturbed 
by what he said was the improper activity of a minor W. P. A. 
official, which he supposed was pursuant to orders from the State 
W. P. A. administrator. I do not yet know what the minor official 
in question will say to this story, but I do know that no such 
activity was ever ordered or approved by the State administrator, 
and that the case will be properly investigated. 

I do not know how many other Senators and Congressmen are 
being subjected right now to wild, whispered rumors similar to the 
one this man told me, but I presume there are a good many. 
Down in Kentucky Senator Barkizy has been subjected to wide- 
spread charges of politicial coercion, and yet the findings of the 
W. P. A. investigation there which were printed in this morning’s 
papers show that these charges do not stand up under examination. 

Most of the complaints that we hear imply that coercion is be- 
ing attempted to enforce the political views of the administration. 
But the complaints are not all on one side. I have heard com- 
plaints that too many administrative positions in W, P. A. have 
gone to Republicans, and I have heard complaints that in some 
places the local relief authorities who are responsible for certify- 
ing as to relief status are controlled by opponents of the admin- 
istration who are not averse to playing politics with human 
misery. All complaints of any kind should have a prompt and 
fair examination by a proper authority in which the public might 
have confidence. 

I am in favor of the Tydings resolution because I believe that 
not only the buying of votes, but any rumors of the buying of votes 
which go unchallenged are harmful to the people's faith in de- 

Such a committee as is contemplated in this resolution 
not only would expose any attempt to put pressure on relief work- 
ers but also would serve as a definite deterrent against the making 
of vicious and unfounded charges. I am very sure that the in- 
tent of the Tydings resolution will be carried out by the Senate, 
though possibly in a somewhat different form. 

It is inevitable in a free country that people in both high and 
low places are going to feel it is their right to state their pref- 
erences among candidates for public office, and in my opinion that 
is one of the characteristics of democracy, But this is no proof 
of improprieties such as threats of discharge, or forced political 
contributions. The rule made by Administrator Hopkins which I 
have already quoted is an assurance to W. P. A. workers that they 
are not obliged to do active political work or make political contri- 
butions. As to voting, we all know that democracy is protected 
by the secret ballot, and that when a citizen goes into a voting 
booth he need listen to no voice except that of his own conscience. 

I have basic faith in the democratic process as it has been prac- 
ticed traditionally in the United States. I believe common sense 
will tell us all that any attempt to exert duress on a mass of free 
American voters is most obviously futile. After all, when a voter 
gets in that little booth, he is sovereign. 

I hope, and believe, that this will always be true in the United 
States of America. Our faith in democracy is the most precious 

ion we have as a Nation. Next to any actual effort to 
destroy the freedom of the ballot I think that the most harmful 
thing for this is the circulation of lies and half-truths 
which charge that our freedom is being destroyed, and which tend 
to shake the confidence of the people in our democratic process, 

No, there cannot be any widespread coercion of voters. But if 
anyone thinks he sees evidence of any attempt by any Govern- 
ment official, high or low, to intimidate or coerce voters in the 
State of Ohio, either on a large scale or on a small scale, I hope 
he will let me know. There will be no such coercion in Ohio that 
I can prevent, and I honestly believe I can prevent it all, because 
I feel confident that I can count on some help to be given by the 
Senate under the terms of the resolution we have been discussing, 
and I know I can count on the help of the honest Federal officers 
in the State. I want many votes this year but I want only the 
honest votes of free citizens uncoerced. 


Joseph Taylor Robinson 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1938 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JOSEPH TAYLOR 
Rostrnson, late a Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am fully cognizant of 
the pressure of important business awaiting disposition ere 
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this session of Congress shall adjourn, and I do not want to 
unduly take any time necessary to be consumed by legislative 
matters and the affairs of this Nation that yet await congres- 
sional attention; but, Mr. Speaker, lest we forget, no matter 
how impelling and demanding the material affairs of life may 
become, it is well for us to pause and acknowledge the omnip- 
otence of Him who created and guides the destinies of the 
universe, Since the convening of the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
significant happenings have occurred, events of great magni- 
tude and importance have transpired. Battles have been 
won and lost. Progress in one direction may have been 
accelerated and continued, while in another it may have been 
retarded and restrained. History has been made. The pages 
have been written. We cannot now read and interpret all 
that is written there. Time will reveal the wisdom or folly 
of some of our actions and possibly disclose our derelictions 
in failing to meet some of the responsibilities that were ours, 
but there have been some momentous events, some sad and 
others joyous, that we can very well appraise correctly with- 
out awaiting the revelations of time. 

I am thinking at this moment of that sad hour when the 
Grim Reaper visited this Capitol and summoned to the Eter- 
nal Beyond the most illustrious son of my native State, ene 
who sat second only to the President of the United States in 
the councils of the mighty, and whose influence has been 
felt throughout the world. Mr. Speaker, I reverently refer to 
my deceased friend, the late Honorable Josxrn T. ROBINSON, 
for many years senior Senator from the State of Arkansas 
and majority leader in the United States Senate, where he 
directed with certain and unfailing wisdom and strategy the 
enactment of laws in keeping with the program of the 
Democratic Party and of the American people, for the pro- 
motion of the common welfare and for the security of the 
greatest democracy that has ever blossomed on the face of 
the earth. 

It is said sometimes that “first thoughts are best.” When 
the sad news of the passing of this great man reached me, as 
soon as I had sufficiently recovered from the great shock 
that rocked the very foundations of my soul, I wrote these 
few lines, which I now incorporate here: 

Senator Rostnson’s passing removes from the scene of action an 
illustrious statesman and one of the ablest leaders America has ever 
produced. Throughout his long, uninterrupted, brilliant career of 
public service he courageously met every responsibility of trust re- 
posed in him and discharged all duties that it became his obliga- 
tion to perform. His loyalty has seldom been equaled and never sur- 
passed, Until the very end he unfalteringly and valiantly carried 
the heavy and burdensome load his position in the Democratic 
Party, in national and international affairs required and demanded. 


I am deeply grieved. My friend is gone. He gave his all, and 
the Nation mourns while a martyr sleeps. 


I have had the honor, my colleagues, of representing here in 
this House the congressional district in which Senator 
Rosson was born and which, many years ago, honored 
him by electing him a Member of this body. His great and 
matchless career of public service has ever been a beckoning 
inspiration to me as I have undertaken to perform my duties 
in public office. I have often been the beneficiary of his 
counsel, and I shall ever rejoice to know that he was my 
friend and one to whom I could go for advice and informa- 
tion upon which I could rely as being sincere and of great 
value in aiding me to find the proper course and solution 
of perplexing problems as they arose, 

Mr. Speaker, and my colleagues, when that irresistible 
summons came to him and he was removed from our ranks, 
America suffered her greatest casualty of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress and lost from her staff of generals in the councils 
of statesmanship the best soldier of them all, and I only 
hope that when that hour comes for me, I, too, will be found, 
as was he, with my face toward the battlefront, fighting for 
& cause in the interest of my fellow man and one that I 
know to be just in the sight of “our Father, who art in 
heaven.” 
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Economic Significance of the Undistributed-Profits 
Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ARTICLE BY JAMES G. SMITH IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
REVIEW FOR JUNE 1938 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article appearing in the 
American Economic Review for June 1938 by James G. 
Smith on the subject, Economic Significance of the Un- 
distributed-Profits Tax. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


(Fiscal purpose of the tax not in d . Arguments against 
it have to do with economic effects of the tax and appear to be 
preoccupied with incidental effects. More fundamental economic 
effects, which have largely been ignored, deserve careful considera- 
tion. Economic effects of “business savings” under pure compe- 
tition contrasted with such effects under monopolistic conditions. 
Undistributed profits fail to stabilize dividends. Under monopo- 
listic conditions, particularly, undistributed profits tend to destroy 
the free market for commercial funds and to cause the existence 
of an uncontrolled “invisible banking system.” Investment of un- 
divided profits in plant and equipment under monopolistic condi- 
tions tends to destroy the free long-term capital market and to 
produce maladjustment. The undistributed-profits tax applied to 
large corporations promotes rather than impedes the efficient oper- 
ation of democratic capitalism.) 

The purpose of the undistributed-profits tax is to prevent re- 
celvers of large incomes from minimizing the amount of their in- 
come tax through the use of the corporation, and to discourage 
the corporate practice of withholding dividends and thereby mini- 
mizing the taxable personal incomes of owners of common stock. 
The attacks that have been made on this tax, which has been 
described as “the tax without a friend,” concern in the main the 
economic effects of the tax rather than its purpose. It appears to 
be generally recognized that the purpose of the undistributed- 
profits tax is clear and unequivocal, and that this purpose is ap- 
propriately within the bounds of purely fiscal considerations. 
This does not mean, of course, that its economic effects should be 
regarded as altogether irrelevant. It is quite proper, once the pur- 
pose of a tax is clearly accepted as a fiscal one, for both opponents 
and advocates of a tax to attack or defend it on the basis of its 
economic effects. A tax that has not both harmful and helpful 
effects is practically inconceivable, and consequently the problem 
in every case is a consideration of the relative importance of these 
effects. 

Contemporary discussion of the undistributed-profits tax ap- 
pears to be preoccupied with incidental effects due to the impact 
of the tax and to neglect almost entirely certain fundamental 
effects that, from the viewpoint of the proper functioning of the 
capitalistic system, are more important than the incidental effects. 
These fundamental effects are important because modern indus- 
tries are frequently conducted, not by innumerable small com- 
peting firms, but by a few large corporations. In other words, 
conditions of oligopoly prevail in industries that are dominated by 
one or a few corporations. Where oligopolistic or monopolistic 
conditions exist, it is necessary to realize that competitive forces 
do not operate in the same manner as they do under conditions 
of pure competition? 

Under pure competition the overexpansion of one or a few 
firms does not lead to a continuing general overexpansion and 
unbalance in the whole industry. If a large number of small 
firms in one industry overexpands, the resulting increase in out- 
put will induce a decline in market price that subsequently will 
cause readjustment of plant capacity to competitive market de- 
mands. Meanwhile, under competitive conditions, the “excessive” 
plant capacity will largely continue in use, and consumers will 
benefit by enhanced production at low prices. Thus competitive 
conditions impel the most efficient use of the existing capacity 


Prominent authorities on public finance maintain that the 
purpose of all taxes should be purely fiscal. Some of our Federal 
taxes, notably tariffs, are levied not for fiscal purposes but for the 
attainment of their economic effects. Cf. H. L. Lutz, Public 
Finance, 3d ed. (1936), pp. 371-375. 

2 Where a large number of small firms compete in the manu- 
facturing or marketing of goods and services. 
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and the minimum amount of unemployment consistent with exist- 
ing market prices and variable costs. Owing to the lower price 
for the product and the relatively higher variable costs, however, 
with the accompanying restriction on credit available to the in- 
dustry, further expansion will be checked until the excessive plant 
capacity has been worn out or until the market has grown up 
to it. During the period of necessary readjustment many firms in 
the industry will, of course, be operating “at a loss” on their 
investment but with sufficient revenue to cover variable costs. 

When, on the other hand, conditions of monopoly or oligopoly 
prevail in an industry, the automatic check to continued over- 
expansion does not operate. When excess capacity is created by 
monopolistic or oligopolistic firms, the readjustment described in 
the preceding paragraph is prevented from occurring. Instead of 
utilizing the excess capacity and producing an enlarged output 
at “unprofitable” prices, the monopolist or oligopolist will find it 
to his own advantage to restrict his production to whatever 
extent may be necessary to maximize his net returns over variable 
costs. In the absence of competitive pressure, reflected in a 
shifting demand for his own product, the monopolist or obliga- 
8 continue permanently to operate with excess plant 
capacity. 

Accordingly, when small enterprisers, whether or not they are 
organized as corporations, plow back their earnings into their 
business, there is no danger of permanent overcapacity, even 
though there may be initial overexpansion in some cases result- 
ing from overoptimistic reinvestment of earnings. Under com- 
petition, however, this malallocation of resources cannot long 
continue. Readjustment, of course, is costly but there may be 
some justification for allowing small-business men, by plowing 
back earnings, to act as pioneers in developing new undertakings 
that would appear to be too speculative for the support of 
conservative bankers and investors. 

On the other hand, when large corporations operating under 
conditions of oligopoly or monopoly plow back their earnings on 
a large scale, there is real danger of permanent overcapacity. 
And, where the economic system is largely dominated by oligopo- 
listic or monopolistic corporations, there is danger of general 
overexpansion and general “oversaving.” ‘The problem of unbal- 
ance that may thus occur in industrial plant and equipment is 
ere by corollary effects upon the monetary and banking 
system. 

In fact, as a result of the prevalence of monopoly or oligopoly, 
the conditions that are likely to prevail and have prevailed in 
the past, when large corporations have extensively withheld the 
earnings of stockholders, tend to result in the break-down of the 
balanced operation of the economic system under competitive 
capitalism. In addition, the conditions that tend to prevail under 
these circumstances constitute a destructive interference with the 
sovereign power of the Government to regulate the currency and 
with the ability of the Federal Reserve System to enforce neces- 
sary quantitative and qualitative contro] over the credit system. 
Both of these matters are important whether the corporation 
uses the undistributed profits to strengthen its cash position 
or to invest in expansion of its plant and equipment; but the 
interference with control by the banking system is more evident 
if the undistributed profits are used to strengthen the cash posi- 
tion, and the tendency to prevent the balanced operation of the 
economic system is more evident if the undistributed profits are 
used for investment in plant and equipment. 


EFFECTS OF USING UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS TO STRENGTHEN CASH 
POSITION 


When large corporations use undistributed profits to increase 
their cash holdings, in the form of bank deposits or liquid securi- 
ties, they in effect are appropriating earnings that belong to 
stockholders in such a manner as to free the corporation of the 
discipline of the competitive short-term credit market. They free 
themselves from the discipline of the banking system. They 
can then expand their inventories and their productive activities, 
not on the basis of the impartial judgment of the competitive 
credit market, but solely in accordance with their own judgment 
as to profit possibilities. It would be only a matter of coincidence 
if their judgment as to the wisdom of the increased output were 
in agreement with the impartial judgment of the free competitive 
short-term capital market. 

Under the modern system of competitive capitalism, short-term 
credit is supposed to be rationed to the various competing lines 
of production according to the judgment “of the market” as to 


*The monopolist or oligopolist finds himself faced with a nega- 
tively sloped demand curve and, consequently, a negatively sloped 
marginal revenue curve. In other words, by restricting output 
he will obtain a higher per-unit price. His optimum output is 
that where marginal revenue equals marginal cost (equivalent 
to marginal variable cost). The optimum output of the com- 
petitive firm is likewise that output where marginal revenue equals 
marginal cost, but demand appears to the competitive firm as 
a horizontal line (the same price for whatever output he may 
produce) and hence marginal revenue to him is simply market 
price over which he has no control. The competitive firm will 
not receive a higher price if he restricts his output. Cf. E. Cham- 
berlin, The Theory of Monopolistic Competition, 2d ed. (1936), 
pp. 11-54; and A. M. MclIsaac and J. G. Smith, Introduction to 
Economic Analysis, 1937; pp. 115-162. 
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the prospective profits. This judgment of the market materializes 
through the complex and highly efficient operation of various 
credit agencies, including particularly the credit departments of 
the commercial banks. When large corporations are permitted 
to so strengthen their cash position as to become virtually inde- 
pendent of the system for their short-term working-capi- 
tal requirements, there is created virtually an “invisible banking 
system” that can defy the disciplinary influence of the commercial 
banks and of the Federal Reserve System. In this connection the 
episode of brokers’ loans for account of others leading to the 
collapse of the securities market in 1929 may well be remembered. 


EFFECTS OF USING UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS TO STABILIZE DIVIDENDS 


If corporations use undistributed profits to invest in a portfolio 
of securities so that dividends to common stock may be stabilized, 
the results in effect are the setting up of investment trusts oper- 
ating in a manner just the opposite from that which would be 
considered sound investment policy. The corporation would 
then be appropriating the stockholders’ earnings during prosper- 
ous times and investing them in securities at high prices and 
selling them subsequently, in order to continue to pay dividends, 
during times when security prices were low. Moreover, the officers 
of a business corporation are appropriately experts in the busi- 
ness in which they are engaged (producing goods), and they are 
likely to be inexpert in the art of security investment. In any 
case, by virtue of the circumstances, even an expert investment 
manager would be faced with the necessity of buying heavily when 
security prices were high and selling heavily when security prices 
were low in order to synchronize his purchases and sales with the 
growth and of the fund. 

A more serious effect of the use by large corporations of undis- 
tributed profits to invest in security portfolios is that it creates an 
artificial market for securities. The accumulation of these funds 
by large corporations stimulates rising security prices in boom 
periods, making it easier for other corporations to expand their 
capital financing than would otherwise be the case. During the 
subsequent period of decline, the drop in security prices is accen- 
tuated by the selling of these security portfolios in order to main- 
tain dividend payments, making it more difficult than otherwise 
would be the case for other corporations to engage in capital 
financing. 

Under the system of competitive capitalism, the distribution of 
long-term credit to the various demands must operate through 
the free capital market that is institutionally represented by the 
investment system and the open market for securities. 
This important function, which theoretically maintains balance 
in the system, is thrown into chaotic confusion if large corpora- 
tions enjoying monopolistic or oligopolistic positions are permitted 
to create artificial conditions in the securities markets in the man- 
ner described above. Such a situation did in fact prevail during 
the years preceding the 1929 crash. 

Prom the viewpoint of the appropriate functions of the 
various types of security holders, it is open to question in any 
case whether or not the common stockholders should have their 
dividends stabilized. Certainly they should not be stabilized at 
the expense of the bondholders’ interest or at the expense of the 
stability of the economic system as a whole. In an economic 
system operating under dynamic conditions, with free enterprise 
and freedom of choice by consumers, the function of risk bearing 
must be performed by someone. If the common stockholders do 
not perform the function, who will? As the system operates, 
according to the theories so vigorously upheld by business- 
men themselves, the function of risk bearing is appropriately that 
of the owners of common stocks. Regardless of any attempt to 
“stabilize,” the risks will remain; for the future cannot be ac- 
curately predicted unless the choices of enterprisers and con- 
sumers are dictated rather than free. In any case, the creation 
of a condition of maladjustment in the distribution of capital 
investment merely introduces an additional risk element, an ad- 
ditional factor leading toward instability of earnings on common 
stock, 

EFFECTS OF USING UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS TO INVEST IN EXPANSION OF 
PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


The use by large corporations enjoying monopolistic or oligo- 
polistic marketing conditions of their undistributed profits for 
expansion of plant and equipment has the effect of liberating 
them from the discipline of the free long-term capital market. 
In other words, theirs is the sole judgment as to whether or not 
the present and prospective conditions of the market warrant the 
expansion. When they can appropriate the common stockholders’ 
earnings for expansion, they need not submit their plans for ex- 
pansion to the impartial judgment of the free capital market. It 
seems hardly necessary to point out to businessmen (since they 
have long preached the doctrine themselves) that there must be 
a free capital market so that competitive forces will operate to 
maintain balance in the rate of expansion of the various types of 
production. 

The officers of a corporation are undoubtedly the best judges as 
to the technical matters involved in problems of expansion of their 
particular industry, but they and their sales departments are likely 

imistic in good times as to the future earning possi- 
bilities. In any case, the question of future 
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the uses of capital. To the extent that there is, under capitalism, 
any “economic planning” toward the attainment of balance in the 
economic system, it is through this operation of the free capital 
market. The judgment of the corporation must be supported, ac- 
cordingly, by the judgment of the market before expansion should 
be undertaken. Otherwise overexpansion will occur in some lines, 
the system of production and distribution will be thrown out of 
balance, excess capacity and unemployment will prevail, with the 
accompanying social loss, and eventually the earnings of the holders 
of common stock may be far lower than otherwise would be the case. 
CONCLUSION 


These considerations appear to be far more important than the 
various points that are currently being made by the opponents of 
the undistributed-profits tax. If the tax prevents saving by small 
corporations, it might be appropriate to exempt them from the tax. 
So far as the argument contained in this article is concerned, small 
corporations could be exempted from the tax without harmful 
effects. For large corporations, either because of existing condi- 
tions of monopoly or oligopoly or because of ‘threatened conditions 
of that character, the tax should be retained in our fiscal system. 
In its economic effects the tax favors, rather than hinders, the 
proper functioning of the capitalistic . Consequently the 
tax that has been recently described as one without a friend has one 
very important, though perhaps inarticulate, friend, namely, mod- 
ern democratic capitalism. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


James G, SMITH. 


Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES O. ANDREWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


EXEMPTION OF FARM COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
letter addressed to me by the Florida Citrus Exchange upon 
the very vital subject as to whether or not farm cooperative 
associations should be subject to the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CITRUS Crry Growers ASSOCIATION. 


Largo, Fla., June 10, 1938, 
Hon. CHARLES O. ANDREWS, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: There is a matter pending in Washington 
which materially affects every citrus-fruit grower in Florida who is 
a member of the Florida Citrus Exchange, and every one of the 
packing houses affiliated with the exchange. I believe that you are 
in position to render us a service in this matter, the facts of which 
are as follows: 

The Federal Social Security Act exempts from the taxing provi- 
sions of the act “agricultural labor” without any definition or 
enlargement upon the term as used in the act. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, in administering this law, has conceded that 
the wages of employees of an owner of a citrus-fruit grove who 
picks, hauls, packs, and ships his own fruit are exempt from the 
pay-roll tax under the agricultural-exemption clause. However, 
the Commissioner ruled shortly after the act went into effect that 
the wages of employees of a nonprofit agricultural cooperative asso- 
ciation engaged in the harvesting, transporting, packing, and ship- 
ping of the agricultural crops of its members were subject to the 
pay-roll tax, and did not constitute agricultural labor as the term 
is used in the act. The reason given by the Commissioner for 
this distinction is that the agricultural cooperative association is 
a separate and distinct entity from the members who compose it, 
and is in the same category with a purely commercial profit- 
private enterprise engaged in -house operations, although 
as you probably know, nonprofit cooperative associations are exempt 
under the Federal income-tax law. The cooperative associations 
affiliated with the Florida Citrus Exchange have therefore been 
compelled to pay, and are still paying, the Federal and State 
pay-roll tax. 

In a series of rulings unrelated to the agricultural exemption 
question, the Commissioner has ruled that the employees of an 
agent are the employees of the principal where the services in- 
volved are performed in the execution of the agency contract. To 
illustrate employees engaged by a real-estate firm in connection 
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with the operation of an apartment house for the owner thereof 
have been ruled by the Commissioner to be the employees of the 
owner and not of the real-estate firm. Employees engaged by an 
administrator or executor of an estate in carrying out his official 
duties have been ruled the employees of the estate and not of 
the executor or administrator. The same is true of trustees man- 
aging the affairs of a trust and of receivers of insolvent estates. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange, believing that the Commissioner’s 
ruling in respect to agricultural cooperative associations is erro- 
neous, retained Mr. H. M. Turnburke, of Clearwater, a certified 
public accountant and tax consultant, to handle a petition for 
reconsideration of the Commissioner’s ruling, and a very compre- 
hensive brief was filed and oral hearings held in Washington on 
this case last January. The case was presented in behalf of the 
Clearwater Growers’ Association, and this is the style of the case 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, but the facts involving this 
particular association are the same as those of all of the other 
50 or more associations affiliated with the Florida Citrus Exchange. 
Arguments in behalf of the Clearwater Growers’ Association ad- 
vanced in the brief and at the oral hearings were as follows: 

That the association is composed exclusively of grower members, 
each of whom executes a standard printed contract form with the 
association which recites that “the grower hereby appoints the 
association his agent, and the association agrees to act as such” 
for the purpose of picking, hauling, packing, and marketing the 
grower’s citrus fruits on the lands described in the contract. 

That the association is, therefore, plainly the agent of each of 
the growers, and that the Commissioner has repeatedly ruled that 
employees engaged by an agent in the performance of the agency 
contract are the employees of the principal. 

That since the employees are the employees of the growers, 
their services are exempt from the taxing provisions of the act 
under the agricultural exemption clause. 

That while an exemption clause in a taxing statute is ordina- 
rily closely construed because it was written into the law for the 
benefit of a particular class or group who would otherwise be sub- 
ject to the tax, the agricultural-exemption clause in the Social 
Security Act was placed therein not for the benefit of those en- 
ga in agricultural pursuits but at the request of the Honor- 
able Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, who stated 
before the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the the hearings on the bill that even if “the 
large and shifting class of agricultural workers” were exempt from 
the provisions of the bill, “the task of the Treasury in adminis- 
tering the contributory tax collections would be extremely for- 
midable,” and that if this class were included in the taxing provi- 
sions of the bill “the task may well prove insuperable.” 

That this testimony of the Secretary of the Treasury will be 
found on page 902 of the hearings held in 1935 before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives on 
the Economic Security Act. 

That inasmuch as the agricultural exemption provision was in- 
serted at the request of the governmental branch charged with the 
collection of the taxes under the law, any attempt to narrow or 
restrict the application of the exemption provision is to that 
extent defeating the Government's interests which prompted the 
insertion of the exemption clause. 

That on the question of legislative intent, it would be absurd 
to contend that in voting for the passage of this bill the Members 
of Congress were making a mental distinction between agricul- 
tural labor performed for individual farmers, and agricultural 
labor performed for a group of five or more farmers who joined 
hands for the purpose of economical and efficient operation in a 
nonprofit agricultural cooperative association, and that this latter 
group would be denied the exemption status while the individual 
farmers would enjoy it. 

This case has now been under consideration in the Social 
Security Tax Unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue for over 
4 months. We have made inquiries from time to time as to when 
final action might be expected, but have thus far received only 
routine replies that active consideration is being given it and a 
decision will be announced at the earliest practicable date. Mr. 
Turnburke inquired personally in Washington a few days ago at 
the Social Security Tax Unit, located at 1331 U Street NW., where 
the case is being handled, and from his conference with the 
Officials there who have the case in charge he received the very 
definite impression that final action is being held up for some 
particular reason which does not bear directly upon the question 
of the merits of the case under the law. We are exceedingly in- 
terested to know what this reason is, as we feel that questions of 
expediency, or so-called practical considerations, have no proper 
place in a question involving a fair and correct interpretation of 
the law. 

I ask your indulgence for having explained this matter at such 

t length, but I feel that without full knowledge of the his- 
and background of the case you would be at a serious 
disadvantage in any attempt to assist us. 

I shall deem it a personal favor, therefore, if you will personally 
make some inquiry of the Secretary of the Treasury or the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for the purpose of finding out just 
why the case is being held up, as this knowledge may help us in 
ultimately winning the case and thus eliminating the discrimina- 
tion against our cooperative organization which now exists. It 
has occurred to some of us that there may be a last-minute bill 
introduced, or a rider attached to some other bill, which would so 
define or restrict the term “agricultural labor” as to nullify our 
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present case. If you should find this to be the case, we trust that 
you will use your influence to block such a move, and that you 
will secure the cooperation of the rest of the Florida delegation to 
this end. Whatever the reason, I believe it can be learned only by 
a personal interview on your part of the highest ranking Treasury 
Department officials, and if you will be good enough to do this, I 
shall be very grateful. 
With best wishes, I am 
Yours very truly, 
Joun S. TAYLOR, Jr. 


Cotton Research Laboratory in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT BEFORE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE OFFICIALS IN WASHINGTON, MAY 31, 1938, BY 
VICTOR H. SCHOFFELMAYER, AGRICULTURAL EDITOR OF 
THE DALLAS NEWS, IN CONNECTION WITH LOCATING THE 
$1,000,000 COTTON RESEARCH LABORATORY IN TEXAS 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record an outline of an argu- 
ment before the Department of Agriculture officials in Wash- 
ington on May 31, 1938, by Victor H. Schoffelmayer, agri- 
cultural editor of the Dallas News, advocating the location 
of the million-dollar cotton research laboratory in Texas. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Dr. Jardine, Dr. Knight, and members of the committee, no 
State in the Union has more to offer in the field of research than 
has Texas. It is not only the Nation’s principal cotton-growing 
State, annually raising one-third or more of the South’s staple 
crop, but possesses such a vast array of other raw materials from 
wool and mohair to cattle and grain sorghums, pine forests, sul- 
phur, natural gas, and petroleum that it can easily defend its 
claim of being the Nation’s chief source of raw materials. 

Texas, therefore, would lend itself to an integrated program of 
research which would not stop with cotton but which would em- 
brace various competitive fibers and other raw materials upon 
which might be based a series of entirely mew industries which 
would give farmers new sources of income and employment to 
thousands of workers. 

At the end of its first century of self-government, celebrated in 
1936 with a great centennial exposition at Dallas and other cities, 
Texas finds itself America’s greatest agricultural State, leading 
all other States in total volume and value of farm and ranch 
products. It must be admitted that the Texas economy, developed 
during the past 100 years, has been somewhat one-sided and calls 
for a new and broader approach to meet the demands of today. 
Texas is in need of industrial development based upon its multi- 
plicity of raw materials which can serve a wide variety of im- 
portant industries as will be seen from the following: 

Texas ranks first in production of cotton, with a 10-year average 
of 4,600,000 bales a year. 

It is first in the production of grain sorghums with an average 
of 60,000,000 bushels. It is also first in number of cattle totaling 
7,000,000 head; first in sheep with 10,000,000 head; first in wool 
with 70,000,000 pounds; first in Angora goats with 4,000,000 head, 
and a mohair clip of 15,000,000 pounds. 

Texas leads the Nation in production of petroleum, 510,000,000 
barrels in 1937, and natural gas (700,000,000,000 cubic feet) and 
in deposits of lignite estimated at 23,000,000,000 tons, thus insur- 
ing the lowest cost fuels which industries may require. 

Texas also ranks first in sulphur production and has the largest 
known beds of this mineral of any State in the Nation. Adja- 
cent to the sulphur beds are vast salt deposits, enormous stands 
of pine and hardwood timber, estimated by the Federal Govern- 
ment at 80,000,000 cords ready for paper making. All these 
important raw materials are in close proximity to cheap petro- 
leum, gasoline, and natural gas, as well as close to the Gulf of 
Mexico which insures low-cost water transportation for finished 
products. 

It can be asserted that no other State possesses in such abund- 
ance the varied combination of essential raw materials to serve 
industry. It is, therefore, logical that Texas people are gradually 
changing from a wholly agricultural economy to one which would 
combine industries with farming and ranching. 

The trend in Texas is now definitely toward new industries using 
the State’s varied raw materials. As examples may be cited, the 
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$5,000,000 pulp mill of the Champion Paper & Fibre Co. at Hous- 
ton, using east Texas loblolly pines and Gulf coast salt and sulphur 
as conversion agents; also the $5,000,000 plant of the Southern 
Alkali Corporation at Corpus Christi, using the salt brine of the 
Gulf coast and other materials to make soda ash and other chem- 
icals. The proposed $7,600,000 Southland Paper Mill plant at 
Lufkin, in east Texas, is another project to make newsprint and 
kraft paper from Texas pines. 

Many chemurgic industries can be built in Texas, using such raw 
materials as sweetpotatoes, grain sorghums, corn, sugarcane, pine 
and hardwood trees, clay, limestone, gypsum, potash, alkali, salt, 
sulphur, petroleum, asphalt, acetylene. 

A comprehensive program of research as might be possible 
through a Federal research laboratory would find a great field 
of usefulness in Texas, a field which would convey benefits not 
only upon Texas but upon the entire Cotton Belt and perhaps 
upon the whole Nation. 

I present to this committee the empire of Texas, this lusty giant 
among the States, whose peculiar natural advantages are enhanced 
by a progressive citizenship and cultural agencies which may be 
counted upon to support a comprehensive program of research 
serving both agriculture and industry. 


Savings Bonds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


STATEMENT CONCERNING UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 


Mr. MINTON. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a statement concerning United States savings 
bonds. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Because they have helped to democratize the public debt and 
have afforded safe investment for thrifty Americans, with cer- 
tainty of value at any given time in their 10-year term, United 
States savings bonds have won enthusiastic approval to the 
country over as one of the many lasting contributions of the 
present administration. 

There is still much distributive work to be done to achieve 
among sufficient citizens the greater interest in political affairs 
that flows automatically from ownership of a Government secu- 
rity. Since their introduction in March of 1935, however, there 
have been issued 6,000,000 United States savings bonds of a 
maturity value of $1,700,000,000. In many homes these savings 
bonds represent practically the entire estate of the family that 

them. 

Some supporters of the President have written him letters 
extolling these small-denominational securities as the outstand- 
ing accomplishment of the Government since 1933. That is 

bably a disproportionate view, but there is no question that 
i ane Treasury itself the development and wide sale of United 
States savings bonds are looked upon as one of the major suc- 
cessful enterprises of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., in his tenure of 
Office as Secretary. 

The letters from the public to the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and frequently editorials in the newspapers 
and financial journals, invariably emphasize the opportunity 
which savings bonds offer to the little fellow, the small in- 
vestor, to enjoy the safety, the profit, and the satisfaction of 
owning Government bonds along with the big institutions and 
richer investor. 

Already these bonds are held by larger and more diversified owner- 
ship that any other security in America. Address an audience any- 
where in this country—let it be in a metropolitan city, a lesser city, 
a town, a village, or the little red schoolhouse in the more remote 
sections of the country—in any and all of these you are almost 
sure to have present one or more owners of savings bonds, even 
though your audience be but a handful of people. 

An incompleted survey indicates that less than 25 percent of the 
owners of savings bonds even return an income-tax report, let alone 
pay an income tax, for their income is below the taxable limitations. 
Savings bonds are the people’s bonds—their bond of security for 
the future and their bond of confidence with their Government. 


To safeguard them for that use, the amount which any individual 
might buy in any one calendar year was restricted to $10,000, 
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maturity value. It was hoped thus to encourage more widespread 
holding of Government securities in all walks of life, and by this 
means to stimulate interest in public affairs. 

The results have been very gratifying. More than 1,300,000 
citizens now own savings bonds. Over 130,000 investors buy these 
bonds each month. Most of them are buying out of current 
savings and these bonds are the nucleus of funds for the educa- 
tion of children, for the purchase of homes, for rainy-day reserves, 
and for old-age security. 

Many thousands of investors have enrolled under the regular- 
purchase plan offered by the United States Treasury. These in- 
vestors buy savings bonds each week, each month, or at other 
intervals of their choice, with the intention of making these 
investments for a period of 10 years. 

The United States Government does not sell annuities, but 
investments under the regular-purchase plan in United States 
Savings Bonds can be made to serve many of the purposes of 
annuities. A savings bond matures in exactly 10 years, hence if 
you buy a savings bond each month you will begin 10 years later 
to receive each month the full maturity value of the bonds for 
as many months as you made the original investments. 

In this connection there is an important consideration, and 


maturity by the Government. 
may redeem a savings bond at any time after 60 days from its 
issue date. This cash-redemption value is never less than the 
purchase price, and increases at the end of the first year and each 
6 months thereafter until the bond matures in 10 years for 33 ½ 
percent more than its purchase price. 
Neither age nor condition of health need be considered to enroll 
Tegular purchase plan. Also, without obligation or 
penalty, the investor may discontinue at any time he desires. He 
or decrease the amount he buys each month or 
change the intervals of purchase, or he may cease payments and 


made to date, after over 3 years’ sale, have been redeemed. This 
is a record unparalleled by any savings bank, insurance company, 
or other institution. 

The owners of savings bonds seem but little impressed by the 
persistent attacks made recently on Government credit. From the 

t amount of mail which reaches the Treasury's Division of 
vings Bonds from the owners of these securities and the public, 
scarcely a letter has been received which shows the slightest appre- 
hension of an owner concerning the safety and desirability of his 
investment in savings bonds. The owners of savings bonds form 
a great bulwark of confidence of the institutions of the Govern- 
ment and Government credit. 

The sale of savings bonds for the 10-month period of 1935 
amounted to $259,000,800, maturity value; for the calendar year 
1936, $473,515,000, maturity value; for the calendar year 1937, $635,- 
419,100, maturity value; and to date for the calendar year 1938, 
$349,716,275, maturity value. 

There is attached a listing which gives the sale of bonds for the 
different years, divided as to States, also charts which present 
graphically for the fiscal year 1937 the distribution of these bonds 
by the population groups, units of bonds sold, and classification 
of purchasers. 


Recapture of American Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON (D. C.) STAR, JUNE 13, 1938 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Star, June 13, 1938, regarding 
the recapture of American trade. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senator PLANS Move TO HELP Unrreo STATES SHIPS RECAPTURE 

FREIGHET—FUNDS Must BE PROVIDED TO FIGHT COMPETITION, GIB- 


SON BELIEVES 
(By Wiliam J. Wheatley) 
With many foreign-registered ships diverting millions of tons 
of ocean-borne freight from the American merchant marine, Sen- 
ator Ernest W. Gison, Republican, of Vermont, a member of the 
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Senate Commerce Committee and coauthor of the 1936 Merchant 
Marine Act, has instituted a study of the situation with a view to 
introducing legislation at the next session of Congress to aid in 
the recapture of some of this trade, it was disclosed yesterday. 

The loss of business to foreign bottoms is so widespread, it 
came out last week, that even the United Fruit Co., Boston-owned 
firm which long has been a leader in the Latin-American shipping 
field, is about to take off its South American boats because of 
inability to meet the competition of cheaper foreign water carriers. 

Senator Grsson said yesterday his attention was drawn to pre- 
vailing conditions by an article in the Star pointing out the 
practice of Scandinavian ships engaged in the United States- 
Latin-American trade which never touch their home ports, and 
an editorial on the same subject. He instituted an immediate 
inquiry and said he found the operations of these foreign lines 
much more serious than at first reported. 


SAP UP OCEAN-BORNE TRADE 


The practice, he said, is engaged in by ships of British, Nor- 
wegian, German, and what he considered worst of all, American 
companies chartering these foreign ships for operation in the 
transport of American goods. These ships, he found, while flying 
the flags of foreign nations, seldom, and in many cases, never go 
to their ports of registry, but find it more profitable to sap up 
the ocean-borne trade of the United States. 

Recently, he learned, several Japanese lines have reentered this 
trade, under a subsidy paid by the country of registry, given in the 
first instance for 180 days which the ship remains away from 
Japan and with a rising scale for each additional 180 days. 

The Senator said he thought tentatively that some authoriza- 
tion might be provided for subsidizing American flag ships with 
large enough funds to encourage them to engage in similar prac- 
tice between foreign countries. The subsidy, of course, he ex- 
plained, would have to be so attractive that Americans who en- 
gaged in this trade would be able to cut rates below the more 
cheaply operated foreign lines and still make the service pay. 
These ships, of course, would be manned by American crews, re- 
ceiving American wages, and the inauguration of such trade-fight- 
ing services would serve materially in cutting down the large 
unemployment list of seamen. 

SHIP’S CHEAP LABOR 


It is obvious, he explained, that American shipowners, or even 
the Maritime Commission, cannot operate at lowest rates on 
strictly competitive lines under the labor costs and working condi- 
tions required on the American vessels. Cheap labor enables 
foreign ships to operate at considerably lower costs, when it is 
figured that the labor charges are approximately 40 percent of the 
cost of operation. This is evidenced by the fact that the Scandi- 
navian lines referred to in the previous article were compelled to 
import crews from the home country when others on the ships 
insisted on being paid in accordance with American pay scales, 
when they found that they could not live under American stand- 
ards in American ports, which technically are their home ports 
under the conditions under which they operate. 

Within the last week one American flag line has been forced out 
of the Latin American trade by the foreign ship practice of run- 
ning only in the American trade, and Senator Grsson pointed 
out that it would be folly to attempt to establish an American 
merchant marine unless some means is provided by the Govern- 
ment to aid shipowners to fight back. 

Information furnished Senator Grsson shows some of the fol- 
lowing situations which will have to be met if the United States 
is to have and maintain a merchant marine worth the name. 


BRITISH FLAG LINE 


There is a British flag line, the Booth line, which runs from 
New York to South America, thence to England, back to New 
York again by way of South America. The Wilhelmsen line, 
Norwegian, operates only between New York and Brazil and Argen- 
tina. The Garcia-Diaz line, Spanish-Mexican owned, charters Nor- 
wegian ships to run between the United States and South America. 
The American line owns one American ship, which is tied up, 
but operates quite a few Scandinavian ships and one British 
between South America and New York. In the same run is the 
Norton Lily line, operating Scandinavian ships. 

One American company now operating under an extension of 
a subsidy has been called on the carpet and probably will have 
its subsidy withdrawn if it persists in using foreign-flag ships. 
Early in the current year, the data show, another United States 
company chartered Scandinavian ships. It shows also that the 
Essco-Broden Line put in two new ships in this American Con- 
tinent route early this year. 

There is a German line which operates between New York and 
South Africa, and another, the Franco-Iberian Line, between New 
York and Mediterranean ports. In this same service is the United 
States & Levant Line. A Jewish-owned German line has a pas- 
senger and cargo service between New York and Belgium and 
Holland but never touching the country of its flag. A Danish 
company operates a fleet between New York and the west coast 
of South America, competing with the American-owned Grace 
Line. The Fern Line, a Norwegian outfit, sails between New York 
and the Mediterranean, competing with the American Export Line. 
The Isbrandtsen-Moller Line, Scandinavian, operates between the 
United States and world ports, except its own country. Another 
Scandinavian line is the Aluminum Co., operating between Gulf 
ports and the West Indies. 
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OTHERS IN THE GAME 


Others are the West Fal-Larsen, from the west coast of the 
United States to the east coast of South America. This is Nor- 
wegian, as is the Klaveness Line, which operates trans-Pacific. 

While the Japanese competition fell back some during the trou- 
bles in China because these ships were called home, the informa- 
tion is that they are preparing again to get under full steam for 
the American business. In this service there is the Kawasaki 
group, from Japan to New York, to Gulf ports to Brazil, thence 
to the west coast of the United States, and back to Japan. An- 
other Japanese line operates between California, Habana, and 
West Indian ports without touching Japan. Senator Grimson has 
been informed that these Japanese ships, if they remain away from 
Japan for more than 180 days, get 90 sen per gross ton per month 
for every month over this period, which is increased by 10 sen 
per ton per month if they touch the Panama Canal, and another 
20 sen per month added for each month over a year that they 
remain away. This, it was explained, is a certain indication that 
— — ships are being encouraged to go out after the United States 

ness. 

With such a picture facing us, Senator Grsson asked, What 
chance has the United States Government or United States ship- 
owners to operate a merchant marine unless they are provided 
with funds with which to combat it? It cannot be done as a 
strictly business proposition, and he intends to see that every- 
thing possible is done to break it up. 


Amendment of Civil Service Classification Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


STATEMENT BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FEDERAL 
MECHANICS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, for the 
information of the Congress, a statement by the National 
on dee of Federal Mechanics with relation to Senate 

ill 3683. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FEDERAL MECHANICS—STATEMENT OF REASONS 
TO MAKE 8. 3683 A LAW 


S. 3683 is a bill designed to amend the Civil Service Classification 
Act of March 4, 1923, as amended. Among our reasons for its 
passage are that this class of Federal employees have not received 
an increase in pay since the Welsh Act was passed in 1928. We 
fail to find any record where the departments have proposed in- 
creases in pay for this class of Government employees. 

Bill S. 3683 creates a mechanical service. We believe mechanics 
should have a separate service similar to the professional and 
scientific, subprofessional, clerical administrative and fiscal, and 
clerical mechanical. Mechanics are not allied to such classes as 
guards, laborers, messengers, and domestic help, which with me- 
chanic constitute the Custodial Service. 

The Classification Act of March 4, 1923, section 4, states in part, 
“In determining the rates of compensation which an employee 
shall receive, the principal of equal compensation for equal work 
irrespective of sex shall be followed.” That is the law but not 
enforced. Under the Classification Act the entrance pay of a 
mechanic is $1,680 per annum, whereas in other Government de- 
partments such as the Government Printing Office and Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing the entrance pay is $2,745 which is not 
too high for the same class of work. The mechanics under the 
Classification Act work 10 percent more hours and receive only 
63 percent of the pay of mechanics in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing and the Govenment Printing Office, for the same 
class of work. 

The departments under the Classification Act and the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing and the Government Printing Office draw 
their mechanics from the same register of the Civil Service Com- 
mission; it is inconsistent, unfair, and im to pay one 
mechanic $2,745 per annum sent to the Bureau of Engraving, then 
pay another mechanic $1,680 per annum sent to a department 
under the Classification Act, both mechanics are required to have 
the same qualifications and to do the same class of work. 

Navy Yard mechanics receive $2,196 per annum; elevator me- 
chanics in Post Office field service entrance pay is $2,100 per 
annum; T. V. A. mechanics receive about $2,173 per annum. You 
will note we are not asking for the same pay levels as mechanics 
in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, navy yards, and T. V. A. 
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although section 4 of the Classification Act states the principal of 
equal compensation for equal work. 

The Personal Classification Board or the departments erred in 
admin: the Classification Act; according to section 3 para- 
graph 3 of said act, the mechanics have been improperly allocated 
as designated by the terms of the Classification Act. 

The National Association of Federal Mechanics have the opinion 
that skilled mechanics have been assigned contrary to the provi- 
sions of the Classification Act, placing a mechanic in grade CU-6 
and having him perform duties on modern equipment such as air- 
condition systems, A. D. T. alarm and watchmen systems, master 
electric clocks, high voltage transformers and motors, high speed 
automatic elevators with automatic leveling, unit-multi-voltage, 
and automatic-door operators, escalators, and high pressure steam 
heating plants; in other words we quote the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Ickes; in his report of 1935, he states it is “Highly 
specialized equipment.” 

The duties required of a CU-6 mechanic as described under 
section 13 of the Classification Act are as follows: Grade 6 in this 
service may be referred to as the “assistant, custodial grade,” shall 
include all classes of positions the duties of which are to assist 
in the supervision of large forces of watchmen and building guards, 
or to have general supervision over smaller forces; to supervise a 
large force of unskilled laborers; to repair office appliances or to 
perform other work of similar character. It is evident that “to 
repair office appliances or to perform other work of a similar 
character” cannot be so construed as to mean the maintenance 
and repair of highly specialized equipment. 

The duties of the Personnel Classification Board are, according 
to section 4 of the act of July 3, 1930, in part: That the Board 
shall have authority to ascertain currently the facts as to the 
duties and responsibilities of any such position and to review, 
subject to the President's approval, to change the allocation thereof 
whenever, in its opinion, the facts warrant: Provided, That such 
review and change shall be made only after consultation with 
departments concerned and after affording all incumbents of posi- 
tions affected an opportunity to be heard, of which hearing a 
permanent written record shall be made and kept, including all 
testimony taken: Provided further, That in all cases where the 
Board shall change the allocation of a position to a lower grade 
the rate of pay fixed for such position prior to such change may 
be continued so long as the position is held by the incumbent then 
occupying it. It is apparent that the Personnel Classification Board 
has not reviewed mechanics’ positions since the installation of mod- 
ern equipment in the last 10 years. Section 5 of the act approved 
July 3, 1930, also states: There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated annually for salaries and expenses of the Personnel 
Classification Board such sums as may be necessary to enable them 
to carry into effect the provisions of the Classification Act of 1923 
and amendments thereto. 

It is highly evident that the Classification Act of March 4, 1923, 
as amended is badly in need of enforcement measures, so that 
the Personnel Classification Board and departments shall properly 
apply the act, and bring it up to date, to apply to the new duties 
of mechanics that modern equipment has created, further still, 
the interpretations applied to the Classification Act by department 
heads is largely responsible for the misunderstandings and confu- 
sion the mechanics have in regard to their duties, positions, and 
titles, 

Titles are as important to the act as the act itself. It is this 
phase of the act that is so strongly exploited by departments. 
A superintendent of a building is termed by the act as the cus- 
todian of the building and in the meaning of the act, the super- 
intendent’s title should stay within the custodial service, but in- 
stead their titles can be found in clerical, administrative, and fiscal, 
subprofessional, and professional. We find machinists, electricians, 
and elevator mechanics in subprofessional and professional serv- 
vices, mechanics assigned to grade CU.6 are not given a title and 
their papers of appointment only show the number of grade like 
CU.6. Mechanics assigned to this grade are not restricted to lim- 
ited duties, but are given unlimited duties even to supervising 
other CU.6 mechanics. The Classification Act gives the CU.6 me- 
chanic the title of assistant which should appear on a mechanic’s 
appointment papers but does not. The qualifications required of 
a CU.6 elevator mechanic, salary $1,680 per annum, in the civil- 
service examination held February 1937 are the same as the exam- 
ination held in June 1931 for CU.8 elevator mechanic, $2,000 per 
annum. July 1937 the Civil Service Commission held an exam- 
ination for senior cabinetmaker, carpenter, electrician, and painter, 
at $1,860 per annum, which is contrary to section 3, paragraph 3, 
of the Classification Act. A CU.7 $1,860 per annum mechanic's 
title, according to the act, is main custodial and not senior as the 
Civil Service Commission titles it, which is a grade higher or CU.8, 
$2,000 per annum. The mechanics CU8 are given the title 
and duties of principal CU.9 but not the pay of $2,300. Attached 
herewith are copies of examination bulletins as typical examples 
of violations of the Classification Act. 

We cite these differences in the application of the Classification 
Act that has been of long standing, and that the National Associa- 
tion of Federal Mechanics after exhausting all efforts to have these 
matters adjusted to their proper positions, grades, titles, and com- 
pensations, we have come to realize our only recourse is to seek 
legislation of which S. 3683 is the bill we believe to suffice by 
setting up a mechanical service. S 
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This bill is a long ways from pay schedules of other 
departments that are not in the ification Act; for that reason 
we believe it to be a just bill and needed very badly, as this bill 
includes all civilian mechanics and helpers in departmental and 
field service working at a recognized trade or craft for the Govern- 
ment under the Classification Act, including such branches of the 
Government as arsenals, motor-transport depots, United States 
Engineers, and similar branches under the War Department. 

It is a step forward and will broaden the Classification Act, 
which is in line with our President’s program to extend civil serv- 
ice upward, outward, and downward, and improve the purchasing 
power of the Federal mechanics and helpers that is long past due. 

The majority of these mechanics are veterans who sacrificed 
considerable in the World War and it will be their children to 
carry on in the future. 

The mechanics are entitled to a more equal distribution of 
salaries because it costs them as much for a ton of coal as it does 
the man in the higher-salary brackets. 

The salaries of commissioned officers of our military and naval 
services remain the same regardless of what part of the world 
where they are stationed. The salaries in our executive depart- 
ments remain the same regardless of locality. The salaries in 
lower branches of the Government in administrative positions 
such as clerks and stenographers are the same in their respective 
grades through the country, including post offices. So let us be 
consistent with the mechanics who carry the responsibilities of 
keeping the buildings lighted, heated, air conditioned, elevators 
running, or, in other words, quoting Mr. Ickes again in his report 
of 1935, in maintaining and repairing “the highly specialized 
equipment.” 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FEDERAL MECHANICS, | 


STUART MAXWELL, President. 
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HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. EDWARD J. HART, MAY 15, 1938 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following speech which 
I delivered over the radio on May 15: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am speaking tonight under the auspices 
of the American Federation of Labor, and on its behalf wish to 
deliver an important message to the people of the country. 

For the past 2 weeks the eyes of the entire country have been 
focused on the fight now raging in Jersey City between the leaders 
of the C. I. O. and other radical groups on the one hand, and 
Mayor Hague on the other. The radical groups and the C. I. O. 
have singled out Jersey City for a battleground in an effort to 
break the reputation Mayor Hague has established as a champion 
of law and order against invasion by the C. I. O. or any radical 
group endeavoring to create labor disturbances, irrespective of 
who compose it or who are its allies. A great deal has been said 
in respect of the controversy now taking place in Jersey City. 
Much of it is misinformation and has emanated from the radical 
side of the controversy; but a great part of it is deliberate decep- 
tion due to the fact that the press representatives who write it 
are members of the Newspaper Guild, a C. I. O. affiliate. I know 
that when the people of this country understand the true situa- 
tion and who compose the real forces with which Mayor Hague 
is compelled to cope, the moral encouragement and support of 
the country will be solidly behind the mayor. In order that the 
people may understand why the radical groups and the C. I. O. 
are making Jersey City a battleground, and why they consider it 
a prize worthy of their most determined and unscrupulous efforts, 
let me furnish a few facts regarding the city. 

Jersey City is an industrial city. Incidentally, it is important to 
note that it is a city renowned throughout the country for its 
freedom from crime and vice. No vice, no crime, no racketeer- 
ing” has been its record for the 25 years of government under the 
Hague administration. Ninety t of its population are work- 
ing people. The majority of these people have been for a number 
of years unionized under the American Federation of Labor. There 
have been quite a number of labor controversies during Mayor 
Hague’s administration, but on every occasion when any such 
controversy arose the mayor has been selected by both sides as 
arbitrator of the dispute, because of his well-known fairness. And 
he has succeeded in adjusting and settling all difficulties to the 
satisfaction of the workingmen and their employers, with result- 
ing benefit to both. Mayor Hague has been the responsible head 
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of the government of Jersey City for the past 25 years. Only last 
May he was reelected head of the city government by an almost 
unanimous vote of its citizens. The population of the city is 
about 350,000. It is adjacent to New York City, across the Hudson 
River. It is but 3 minutes by tube from the heart of the financial 
district of New York and is practically in the center of the great 
metropolitan district. In fact, its location is such that it is within 
easy access of those radical groups who have centralized in New 
York City and made that great metropolis the headquarters for 
their activities throughout the country. Practically every other 
city throughout the country has yielded to the invasion of these 
radical groups and the C. I. O., with their sit-down strikes, their 
sabotage of machinery and industry, and other lawless and dis- 
graceful methods used in carrying on labor controversies. Mayor 
Hague is the one executive in this country who has had the back- 
bone to them. He has decided that the flag of America shall 
float in City and not the flag of Moscow; that the Consti- 
tution of the United States shall be upheld; that the laws made 
under it shall be enforced and that no red groups of radicals 
directing the C. I. O. or masquerading under the camouflage of 
“free „ will swerve him from his purpose to carry out his 
sworn duty to the people of that city. He is the one mayor in 
the United States who has dared defy the forces of disorder call- 
ing themselves the C. I. O., American Civil Liberties Union, Labor 
Defense, and other such names. He has placed himself at the 
head of the forces which uphold law and order and has boldly and 
effectively said to these destructive hordes: “You shall not pass 
into the territory of Jersey City.” 

The vast majority, however, of the working people of Jersey 
City are either members of the American Federation of Labor 
or in sympathy with the aims and purposes of this body. This 
fact was distasteful to the C. I. O. high command, who had deter- 
mined, at the behest of their communistic leadership, to take 
over the entire membership of the A. F. of L. and bring them 
within their own jurisdiction. They soon learned that in Jersey 
City this could not be accomplished by persuasion alone, so with 
a view to accomplishing their purpose they resorted to their well- 
known highly objectionable methods of coercion and violence. 

They accordingly planned an invasion of Jersey City. The first 
notice of this invasion was had when Harry Bridges, the notorious 
ultraradical, who had led the C. I. O. in the maritime strike on 
the west coast, which resulted in the destruction of hundreds of 
millions of dollars of damage to property to the accompaniment 
of riot and bloodshed and which caused almost the complete ruin 
of the shipping industry of the west coast, directed the invasion 
of Jersey City by over 500 seamen, who were imported 
from New York with a specially selected strong-arm committee 
from the west coast known as his “destroyers.” These imported 
seamen and their “destroyers” singled out the steamship com- 
panies of Jersey City for destruction and descended upon them, 
but they met an opposition which surprised and disconcerted 
them, The Police Department of Jersey City met them, drove 
them out, and saved Jersey City from the fate that befell most of 
the cities of the west coast of the country. 

Following this repulse at the hands of the Police Department 
of Jersey City, William Carney, the regional director of the C. I. O. 
in New Jersey, who was imported from the West to take charge 
in Jersey City, declared with fury that he would march upon 
that city 3,000 strong and take over all the industries, law or no 
law, Hague or no Hague. He even named in advance the day on 
which this conspiracy was to be consummated. Here was a chal- 
lenge to law and order which could not be ignored. It was, more- 
over, a challenge to the American Federation of Labor, because 
the purpose of the C. I. O. was the complete and ultimate de- 
struction of its membership. This second attempted onslaught 
on the city met with disastrous failure, due again to the vigilance 
and efficiency of the Jersey City police department. These at- 
tempts to invade Jersey City under the leadership of Harry Bridges 
and William Carney having failed in their purpose, it became of 
the utmost importance for the ultraradical elements to take over 
the industries and labor there at any cost, and so they adopted 
new tactics and a new technique. 

They decided to in a more subtle and insidious way. 
They called to their aid the American Civil Liberties Union, which 
has been branded by a congressional committee as an organiza- 
tion whose main work is to uphold the Communist movement 
in America, This organization functioned under the leadership 
of Roger Baldwin, noted Communist and slacker who served a 
term in a Federal prison during the war for dodging the draft. 
This preeminent patriot decided that he would speak in Jersey 
City and inculcate, although he never could exemplify, the duty 
resting upon Americans to uphold the Constitution and defend 
their country. He also was prevented from because 
when the announcement became public of his intention to go 
there, the veterans of Jersey City, remembering his record as a 
slacker and his testimony before the congressional committee, to 
the effect that he believed in the advocacy of the overthrow of 
the Government, assembled spontaneously in monster mass meet- 
ing at the armory and declared that if the authorities failed to 
prevent his appearance, they would prevent it. Thereafter, Roger 
Baldwin failed to honor Jersey City with his appearance. 

That ruse having failed, the Communists 
ment still more artful, al none’ 
selected as their this time Mr. Norman Thomas, who 
was presumably free from communistic influences. But the vet- 
jerans of Jersey City were fully familiar with the record of that 
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gentleman. In pursuance of his unworthy purpose, he came into 
Jersey City after a permit to speak had been denied to him, and 
in defiance of the law attempted to hold an outdoor meeting, at 
which the disorder provoked became so threatening as to make 
advisable his removal from the city under the protection of the 
police. He then announced that he would visit at a later occa- 
sion and speak. This, of course, was typical of Mr. Thomas, who 
was a speaker at the Left-Wing May Day celebration in New York 
and was there photographed, and portrayed in the press of the 
country, with hand raised and fist clenched, giving the Communist 
salute of loyalty to Russia, while surrounding him were a group 
of well-known “reds,” who joined Mr. Thomas in singing the 
Internationale. 

Then still another maneuver was resorted to by these American 
Muscovites. They called to their aid two Members of the House of 
Representatives. They enlisted the Honorable JERRY O'CONNELL, 
of Montana, and the Honorable Jonn T. BERNARD, of Minnesota, 
to be a new spearhead to make the attack on Jersey City. But 
the veterans and the labor unions of Jersey City were not to be 
taken in so easily, because they were familiar with the records of 
these gentlemen. They remembered how these two had toured 
the battlefields of “red” Spain, and by reason of their official position 
as Members of the American Congress had attempted to convey 
to the “red” troops the impression that America was in sympathy 
with their cause. This conduct on the part of two Congressmen 
speaks for itself and needs no comments from me. Over 4,000 
veterans met again in the armory and passed resolutions of protest 
against the entry into the city of the two Congressmen and of 
Norman Thomas, who had expressed his intention to accompany 
them. The veterans were joined in the protest by over 400 War 
Mothers and Gold Star Mothers, who urged them in the name of 
their patriotic dead to prevent the appearance of these gentlemen 
in Jersey City. The American Federation of Labor, representing 
over 60,000 members in Jersey City alone, met and adopted similar 
resolutions. On the night of their scheduled 1 over 
70,000 veterans, citizens, and labor men thronged Journal Square 
to see to it that these gentlemen did not carry out their unlawful 
purpose of speaking without the required permit from the city 
authorities. My gallant colleagues, who had announced with such 
bravado that they would appear and speak, regardless of conse- 
quences, who had so bravely and willingly faced the cameras of 
so many news photographers, deemed discretion the better part of 
valor and failed to appear. The papers of the following day 
carried accounts of the heroic utterances they intended to make 
but never delivered. 

I have now set before you, so far as time would permit, the 
simple facts of the Jersey City situation, so that you, my fellow 
Americans, can understand it clearly. I assert that Mayor Hague 
has been absolutely fair and impartial to any labor group wishing 
to organize in good faith in Jersey City in a lawful and orderly 
way. Drawing aside the veil of propaganda which has emanated 
from communistic sources, it must be clear to everyone that Mayor 
Hague is not the dictator which the Communists and their sym- 
pathizers have tried to make him out. Mayor Hague is merely 
endeavoring to perform his honest duty and to make sure that the 
law is upheld so that business and industry, workingmen, and 
citizens of Jersey City shall be protected against invasion and co- 
ercion by un-American groups under the pretext of free speech, 
which is merely a subterfuge of the C. I. O. and the “reds” who 
direct them to gain control over the labor and industries of Jersey 
City. I can say to the American people tonight and with complete 
confidence assure them that Mayor Hague will never falter in the 
fulfillment of his pledge to protect and defend labor and industry 
3 citizens of Jersey City and uphold the principles of true 


My Report Regarding My Efforts and Activities 
in the House of Representatives During the 
Second and Third Sessions of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Montana. Mr. Speaker, as the Seventy- 
fifth Congress is on the eve of adjourning sine die, I desire 
once again to submit to the Members of the House and my 
constituents a résumé of my activities during the second and 
third sessions of this Congress. 

Although I was obliged to be absent from the sessions of 
the House for several weeks on account of illness, I arranged 
before my departure to have all matters in which I was con- 
cerned, or which were of importance to my congressional 
district, taken care of by one or the other of several western 
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Representatives, who kindly offered their assistance, and all 
of whom were familiar with the problems of Montana. I take 
this occasion to thank the many colleagues who offered their 
assistance during my enforced absence. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

H. R. 8672. For the relief of Fergus County, Mont. This 
bill provides for the payment of $1,166.88 to reimburse 
Fergus County for moneys expended in September 1937 in 
extinguishing forest fires on public lands in that county. It 
has passed both the House and the Senate and gone to the 
President for his signature, 

H. R. 8676. Providing for the appointment of another 
United States district judge upon the retirement of Judge 
Pray. Under the present law a successor could not be ap- 
pointed. The bill has now become a law, and amendment 
to the general judgeship bill, which was passed, carrying the 
provision regarding Montana, which was provided for in 
my bill. 

H. R. 8871. To amend the motor carriers’ act. 

H. R. 8872. Granting permission to needy persons to take 
fuel from the Government experiment station at Miles 
City. 

H. R. 8977. For the relief of Major M. Reynolds. 

H. R. 8978. For the relief of John M. Grady. 

H.R.9310. Empowering the President to create new 
national forests and to make additions to existing ones. 

The appropriation bills which carried items affecting Mon- 
tana were carefully watched, and in many instances liberal 
increases over the appropriations of last year were incor- 
porated in the bills. I also assisted in getting appropria- 
tions for seed and feed loans for the current year. 

Several items were increased in the Agricultural and War 
Department appropriation bills. I personally contacted the 
conferees on both bills and urged that these increases, as 
they affected Montana, be retained in the bills. 

The matter of development of power at the Fort Peck Dam 
has had my constant attention for some months past, as it is 
a matter of the utmost importance to the people of eastern 
Montana. The present supply of power is not sufficient to 
meet the needs of the people, especially in very dry seasons. 

In the first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress Senator 
WHEELER introduced a bill authorizing the War Department 
to install equipment at the Fort Peck Dam for the generation 
of power. The bill passed the Senate late in the session and 
came over to the House. I was able to get a special meeting 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, to which the bill was 
referred, and it was reported out, but too late to be acted upon 
before we adjourned. Some objection was made also by the 
Interior Department on the ground that the cost would be 
excessive. Conferences were held thereafter, with the result 
that the bill was amended so that the administration of the 
project would be under the Bureau of Reclamation instead 
of under a separate administrator. An amendment that is 
entirely agreeable to the Department of the Interior was 
agreed upon, and a special rule was obtained in the House. 
The bill was passed as amended and signed by the President 
on the 18th day of May 1938. 

The final hearing on this bill was held during my absence, 
but was arranged for by my colleague, Hon. PAUL Greever, of 
Wyoming, who appeared before the committee and repre- 
sented me. The amendment which had been proposed was 
considered at this meeting, and later, as stated above, adopted 
by the committee, and in this form eventually became the 
law. 

Among these items which were allowed was an increase of 
$25,000 in the appropriation for sugar-plant investigations, 
including studies of diseases and the improvement of sugar 
beets and sugar-beet seed. 

An appropriation of $25,000 for the construction and equip- 
ment of an experimental laboratory building, to be erected 
on land donated to the United States. This is a part of the 
appropriation of $236,200 for industrial utilization of farm 
products and byproducts. 
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An increase of $500,000 over the amount carried in the bill 
as it passed the House was finally allowed for administrative 
and operating expenses of the Federal Crop Insurance Act. 

The appropriation for land utilization and retirement of 
submarginal lands under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act was increased $500,000. 

Much important legislation was passed at the present ses- 
sion of Congress. A few of the most important measures are 
the Farm Act, which I worked for and supported; the new 
revenue act, which makes necessary and substantial revisions 
of our tax system; the Federal Housing Administration was 
granted liberal increases in its appropriations, owing to the 
very valuable work it has done since it was first organized. I 
was glad to give my support to the increased appropriations, 
A fourth most important bill, which has long been desired and 
which has just now, in the closing days of the session, been 
passed by both Houses and sent to the President for his 
approval, is the bill known as the wage and hour bill, provid- 
ing for the establishment of fair labor standards in employ- 
ment in and affecting interstate commerce. I, of course, 
voted for this bill when it passed the House on May 24, 1938. 

I secured favorable action by the House on the following 
Senate bills affecting constituents in my district: 

S. 2091, for the relief of Ada Saul, Steve Dolack, the estate 
of Anthony Dolack, and Marie McDonald; 

S. 3079, for the relief of George W. Breckenridge; 

S. 3410, for the relief of Miles A. Barclay; and 

S. 2895, for the relief of Leona Draeger.. 

I have given much attention to many Federal financed 
projects affecting my district. These include Rural Elec- 
trification projects, Works Progress Administration proj- 
ects, Public Works Administration projects, Farm Security 
Administration projects, Rural Rehabilitation projects, as 
well as others, 

Additional funds were granted to the Rural Electrification 
Administration for its work, and it is expected that approval 
will be given in the near future to several applications from 
my district which have been pending for some time, and not 
acted on owing to lack of funds. 

I secured approval of a W. P. A. project for Park County 
providing for roads throughout the county. The amount 
allotted was $47,282 of Federal funds. 

I secured the use of travertine, a beautiful marble, which 
is quarried at Gardiner, in the new post-office bluilding which 
is now being built at Glasgow, as an interior decoration. 

A number of constituents wrote protesting against a new 
method of purchasing cement for use in Government- 
financed buildings, through the Procurement Division in 
Washington. This was a serious loss to the local dealers 
who had theretofore been supplying the cement. I took the 
matter up with the Procurement Division and was successful 
in having the present method of purchasing small quanti- 
ties of cement continued. 

After some considerable time and effort I was successful in 
having a customs office established at Carbert, in Daniels 
County, and a customs inspector assigned there for duty 
from June 1 to October 31, 1938. This action has long 
been desired by residents and businessmen of that section of 
Montana. 

Another matter I assisted in having adjusted was defer- 
ring the cancelation of homestead entries on the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation until December 1, 1938, in order to give 
the entrymen an opportunity to harvest their crops this year. 

Citizens in Meagher County wired me to have funds made 
available immediately, so that rodent control within forest 
boundaries might be begun. Prompt acticn was taken, on 
my request, by the Forest Service in allotting the necessary 
funds. 

The manganese operators in Montana took up with me the 
matter of urging the Navy Department to award some of 
the contracts for the purchase of ferromanganese, bids for 
which were opened on March last, to domestic corporations. 
I contacted the Navy Department at once and advised them 
of the benefit that would accrue to the State of Montana as 
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a whole if some of our own manganese could be used by the 
Navy Department. In a short time I was informed that two 
contracts for ferromanganese had been awarded, one of 
them to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., for 5,500 tons at a 
total cost of $577,500, in accordance with the Buy American 
Act of March 3, 1933. A considerable part of the manganese 
will be obtained by the Colorado Fuel Co. from the manganese 
mines of Montana. 

Another matter of special interest to my constituents was 
the order made which would require the abandonment of a 
number of the C. C. C. camps in Montana. I was besieged 
with letters and telegrams asking me to bring all the pressure 
I could to have this order rescinded and the camps con- 
tinued another year at least. This I did, even taking the 
matter to the President, and informing him of the serious 
blow it would be to the young men at this particular time if 
any of these camps were not opened during the season of 
1938. Shortly after I took the matter up with the Presi- 
dent, a bill was passed by Congress, to which I gave all pos- 
sible support, appropriating sufficient funds to keep the 
camps open which had been ordered closed. 

Also assisted in having W. P. A. quotas raised several times 
in sections of the district most in need of further assistance 
according to the statements of the authorities in charge of 
relief. 

The American Legion post at Hardin requested assistance 
in obtaining from the War Department a supply of ammu- 
nition to be used at funerals of deceased veterans, who are 
buried in Custer Battlefield National Cemetery, After con- 
siderable correspondence with the Department, they agreed 
to the request of the Legion. 

I have urged and succeeded in obtaining prompt and fa- 
vorable action on a number of W. P. A. projects in my dis- 
trict and have also recommended to the Public Works Ad- 
ministration prompt approval of many P. W. A. projects, 
which have been approved by examining and other divi- 
sions and are now awaiting allotment of funds. As soon as 
the new recovery bill is signed by the President, funds will 
be available for these projects, many of which are in my 
district. 

On December 21, 1937, I made a talk on the radio over a 
Nation-wide hook-up on Working of the Pending Farm 
Legislation As Applied to Wheat (Agricultural Adjustment 
Act). The address created great interest, and I had many 
requests for copies of the speech. 

On May 25, 1938, I made a speech on the floor of the 
House on the General Welfare Act Nation’s Greatest Need. 

On May 31, 1938, I made a speech in the House on the 
Plight of the Farmer. 


Home Accidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, recognizing the fact that the 
greatest source of fatal accidents is strangely enough the 
home, a group, organized under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Commerce, designated as the Accident Preven- 
tion Conference, was formed in 1936. Accident prevention 
is a meritorious subject for study and education and the 
booklet published by the conference is indeed timely and 
well worth careful reading. 

I am grateful that the Accident Prevention Conference 
has rendered available to me a limited number of these 
booklets and I am happy, indeed, to aid in their distribution, 
trusting that those in whose hands they are placed will join 
in this commendable work. 
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HON. LEWIS K. ROCKEFELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1938 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP ARNOLD 

Goopwin, late a Representative from the State of New York 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is always a sad 
and sobering privilege for those of us now in Congress to 
pause in our deliberations and discussions, to lay aside our 
respective convictions on public questions and to unite in 
paying tribute to the memories of our predecessors and col- 
leagues. So today it is my privilege to speak a word of 
tribute to my friend and predecessor PHILIP ARNOLD GOOD- 
win, late Representative from the Twenty-seventh Congres- 
sional District of the State of New York. 

Congressman GoopwIn was a Member of the Seventy- 
third, Seventy-fourth, and Seventy-fifth Congresses, having 
first been elected as Representative in 1932. He was reelected 
in 1934 and again in 1936, each time by greatly increased 
Pluralities. 

Before entering Congress, Mr. Goopwix had a long and 
successful career as a businessman which especially well 
fitted him to consider the merits of legislation dealing with 
the economic problems and difficulties which have so seri- 
ously faced our people during the last several years. During 
his term of office he served on many important committees, 
including Agriculture and Banking and Currency, where his 
personal experience and background assured his fellow mem- 
bers of his good judgment in dealing with the proposals 
before them. 

Mr. Goopwix was born in Athens, N. Y., January 20, 1882. 
He graduated from the Coxsackie High School and the Al- 
bany Business College. In 1916 he was married to Miss Eva 
M. Jeune, and to them were born two children, John H. and 
Jean Elizabeth. 

His career in business began in 1902 when he was made 
manager’s assistant in the American Bridge Co. He became 
contracting agent of the United Construction Co. in 1904 and 
continued in steel bridge building until 1916. From then un- 
til his death he was owner of the lumber company of J. H. 
Goodwin & Son, and also was for several years vice president 
of the Coxsackie Milling & Supply Co. From 1925 until the 
date of his death he was president of the National Bank of 
Coxsackie, and from 1928 to 1932 he was president of the 
Goodwin-Griswold Co., Inc., of which he was the founder. 

I give this brief review of his business life and work be- 
cause it shows the capacity and the interests of the man in 
his community, in the welfare of his fellowmen, and in his 
efforts to live a healthy, wholesome, and well-rounded, active 
life. 

No higher nor more deserved tribute to the memory of my 

predecessor can be given than to say that he represented the 
best type of American citizen. He was very human, sym- 
pathetic, earnest, honest, and untiring in his efforts for local 
and national civic betterment. These are the qualities of 
good citizenship, and they are the qualities which aroused 
and maintained among his neighbors and his colleagues that 
great measure of respect and affection which they granted 
him. 
Not only did Representative Goopwiy interest himself in 
the business life of his community but he was equally inter- 
ested and active in the cultural life of his people and his 
time. 

He was an active member and an officer of the Greene 
County Historical Society; president of the Coxsackie Cham- 
ber of Commerce; member of the Coxsackie Hose Company, 
No. 3; member of the Firemen’s Benefit Association; presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Methodist Church; trus- 
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tee of the Heermance Memorial Library; member of the 
Odd Fellows; and member of the Climax Grange. 

Mr. Goopwin was a thirty-second degree Mason, mem- 
ber of Ark Lodge and Coxsackie Chapter, No. 85. In 1921 he 
served as district deputy of the Greene-Ulster district. In 
Albany he was a member of the Wadsworth Lodge of Ma- 
sons, Temple Commandery, and Cyprus Temple Shrine. 

His record as a man, a citizen, and public official should 
and it will be not merely an example but an incentive to 
take up and carry on the work as I believe he would have 
done it had he been spared to continue it. 

There is an old saying that time softens grief and dims 
the memory. While that may be true in many instances, it 
is not true with respect to the late Congressman GoopwIn, 
because those of us who knew him intimately miss him all 
the more as time advances. 

To the people of the congressional district whom he rep- 
resented so faithfully and so well his loss cannot be over- 
stated. 

To the Republican Party, which honored him and which 
he, in turn, so highly honored, his loss cannot be over- 
estimated. 

To those of us who knew him so well and who had received 
so many proofs of his loyal and sincere friendship for us, 
his loss is irreparable, 


Toast to East Tennessee 


-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


A TOAST TO EAST TENNESSEE BY HON. LANDON C. HAYNES 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing toast to East Tennessee by the Honorable Landon C. 
Haynes: 

Excerpts from the article headed “The Beautiful Land of the 
Mountains: Landon C. Haynes’ Gem to This Great Section of 
Country” follow: 

“Landon C. Haynes, one of the greatest statesmen and orators of 
his day, was born in 1816, on the banks of the beautiful Watauga, 
in Carter County, 4 miles below Elizabethten, Tenn. After his 
birth his father, David Haynes, removed to a farm on Buffalo 
Creek in the southern portion of the country, in the vicinity and 
in full view of Roan, Black, and Smoky Mountains, which he 
pictured so sublimely in his response to the toast, ‘East Tenn- 
essee,’ proposed by General Forrest. He said: 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I plead guilty to the soft im- 
peachment. I was born in east Tennessee on the banks of the 
Watauga, which in Indian vernacular means “beautiful river” and 
beautiful river it is. I have stood upon its banks in my child- 
hood and looked down through its glassy waters and have seen a 
heaven below, and then looked up and beheld a heaven above, 
reflecting like two mirrors, each in the other, its moons and planets 
and its trembling stars. 

Away from its banks of rocks and cliffs, hemlock and laurel, 
pine and cedar, stretches a vale back to the distant mountains as 
beautiful and exquisite as any in Italy or Switzerland. There 
stands the great Unaka, the great Roan, the great Black, and 
the great Smoky Mountains, among the loftiest in the United 
States of North America, on whose summits the clouds gather of 
their own accord even in the brightest day. 

“There I've seen the great spirit of the storm after noontide 
go take his evening nap in the pavilion of darkness. I have seen 
him arise at midnight as a giant refreshed and cover the heavens 
with gloom and darkness. I have seen him awake the tempest, 
let loose the red lightnings that run along the mountaintops for 
a thousand miles swifter than eagles in heaven. 

“Then I have seen them stand up and dance like angels of light 
in the clouds to the music of that grand organ of Nature whose 
keys seemed touched by the fingers of Divinity that responded 
in notes of thunder through the universe. Then I have seen the 
darkness drift away heyond the horizon and the morn get up from 
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her saffron bed like a queen, put on her robes of light, come forth 
from her palace in the sun, and stand tiptoe on the misty moun- 
taintop, and while night fied from before her glorious face to her 
bed chamber at the pole she lighted the green vale and beautiful 
river, where I was born and played in my childhood, with a smile 
of sunshine. 

“Oh, beautiful land of the mountains, with thy sun-painted 
cliffs, how can I ever forget thee! * * * 

“The foot of man hath never trod the soil of any spot on earth 
where purer fountains gem the hills or brighter streams, falling 
from loftier heights, thread their shining ways through sweeter, 
greener, or lovelier vales,” Haynes said of east Tennessee on 
another occasion. 


Objectives and Accomplishments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED. V. IZAC 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, when I came to Congress a year 
and a half ago I came imbued with certain principles and 
certain objectives. Now after 18 months of effort I find 
as this Seventy-fifth Congress draws to a close that all the 
objectives have not been accomplished, nor have all our 
hopes been realized. 

In the interest of the people, however, I believe great 
strides have been made by the conduct of Government during 
this present Congress. 

The Chief Executive has repeatedly demonstrated his in- 
terest in the welfare of the American people, recommending 
to Congress those measures destined to bring the greatest 
geod to the greatest number. 

The Supreme Court has become liberalized to the extent 
that decisions are now being rendered in favor of the people 
rather than in favor of special interests. 

The Congress has enacted legislation aimed to correct the 
maldistribution of wealth and to increase the purchasing 
power of all the people. The country worker and the city 
worker, the farmer and the laborer, may soon expect to reap 
the benefits of the legislation this Congress passed, such as 
the so-called Hours and Wages Act and the Farm Act. 

But our job is not done. And no one realizes that fact 
better than we who have fought so hard for our ideals; ideals 
which prompted us to embark on a career of service for our 
people. 

And so, in union with many of my colleagues, I am sub- 
scribing to the following program and statement of prin- 
ciples: 

We believe in these principles and will seek reelection 
largely on our pledge to the people to work for their enact- 
ment into law during the next Congress. Admittedly they 
do not constitute a complete program of legislation for the 
United States. Such matters as labor legislation and the 
prevention of war do not appear in it, but we believe our 
records speak for themselves on these matters. 

The following points are stressed: 

PRESERVE AMERICAN LIBERTIES FOR ALL 

First. Preservation of American democracy and civil lib- 
erties as set out in the Bill of Rights. The preservation 
of these rights should extend to all persons everywhere in 
the Nation, conservative, liberal, or otherwise, and of what- 
ever race, creed, or color, 

COINING MONEY; GOVERNMENT CREDIT; PRICE LEVELS 

Second. An effective Government control over and use of 
the money and credit system to restore to Congress its con- 
stitutional right to coin money and to make the credit of the 
Nation an instrument in the hands of Government to be di- 
rectly employed in breaking the existing credit monopoly, 
stabilizing the price level, and bringing the total consuming 
power of the people into line with their power to produce. 
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AGRICUL! OF PRODUCTION 

Third. A simple agricultural bill to put a floor under the 
price of farm commodities, end gambling and speculation, 
and effectively assure the farmer cost of production. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

Fourth. The establishment of a system of Federal old-age 
pensions and a broadening and improvement of the Social 
Security Act. 

EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION; MONOPOLY CONTROL 

Fifth. Legislation to bring about, through the coopera- 
tion of Government, business, and labor, a coordinated ex- 
pansion of industrial production and an effective control 
over both monopoly price increases and monopolistic cur- 
tailment of production of needed goods and services. 

PUBLIC WORKS; EMPLOYMENT; HOUSING; NATURAL RESOURCES 

Sixth. A long-range flexible program of public works, set 
up by congressional enactment, made self-liquidating to the 
largest possible extent, capable of expansion and contraction 
in accordance with the needs of our people for employment 
and of our business for assistance in stabilizing its market, 
and aimed primarily to meet such outstanding national 
demands as slum elimination and low-cost housing and the 
need for conservation and development of natural resources, 

For the attainment of the foregoing objectives, we will 
continue to urge a liberalization of the rules and procedure 
of the House of Representatives. 

Human rights must be paramount to property rights. 


Helium 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. O’CONNELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 140, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN M. O’CONNELL, OF RHODE ISLAND, 
AT THE ALUMNAE OF TEMPLE COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA., MAY 26, 1938 


Mr. O’CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the following address delivered by me to the alumnae of 
Temple College, Philadelphia, on May 26. 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, fellow alumnae, at the outset 
I wish to express my sincere appreciation for your kind invitation 
to meet with you tonight and to take part in your program. 

For many years I have been interested in the design, construc- 

tion, and development of American airships. When I speak of 
American airships, I refer to those which shall be designed and 
constructed by American engineers, upon American engineering 
principles, and not to airships constructed with Government funds, 
upon German Zeppelin principles or airships built in any other 
coun’ 
It et my thought to censure the great work, or the accom- 
plishments of the German Zeppelin organization, which for 30 
years has concentrated its efforts upon improving airship design, 
construction, and operations. They have demonstrated the fact 
that large airships are practical and useful as a means of air 
transportation. Improvement as the result of their efforts cannot 
decrease the honor of their originating the airship, and history 
will record the distinction due them for their work. 

As to the construction used in the Zeppelin, the criticism is 
often heard that it is not the most satisfactory solution and it 
becomes less so with its- increase in size. The structure is an 
adaptation of the arch-frame bridge type and is indeterminate, 
therefore it cannot be calculated upon normal engineering formula 
and is estimated upon an empirical formula. It is well to note 
that the empirical formula is established only through experience 
of actual construction. 

The interest of our Government, in the development of lighter- 
than-air craft, is well known. We have spent millions of dollars 
on such airships as the Los Angeles, the Akron, and the Macon, on 
the theory that this type of aircraft had a distinct value. Not- 
withstanding the unfortunate accidents to two shi 
and Macon, which has been conceded was due to stru 
nesses, Our naval officers are still of the opinion tha’ 
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construction is well worth the expenditure of Government funds 
while there are many who are of the opinion that we should build 
an American-designed airship. 

One of our American inventors has developed the idea of em- 
ploying the self-anchored suspension-bridge principle in the con- 
struction of airships, 

With the cooperation and advice of the Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics of New York University, following standard procedure, 
a scale model was tested with satisfactory results. Upon comple- 
tion of this work, Roberson and Steinman, consulting engineers, 
submitted their report, in which was the following statement: 

“Whatever may be said of the performance of the Zeppelin will 
apply equally to the suspension-bridge principle, but it would have 
in addition the following advantages: 

“Greater strength and safety. 

“Greater inherent strength. 

“Increased length of life. 

“Decreased maintenance costs. 

“More efficient use of material. 

“Reduction in cost of construction. 

“Reduction in time of construction. 

“Ease in construction. 

“Simplicity, accuracy, and definite calculation.” 

It should be noted that Roberson and Steinman not only had 
knowledge of the construction of the Zeppelin frame, but were 
fully advised on the details of the British airship construction. 

Thus their conclusions of “greater strength and safety,” with 
other enumerated advantages, was for the American design as 
against the best production of other nations which have designed 
and constructed airships. 

I stand on record as endorsing the American professional engi- 
neer as one class of our citizens who merit real consideration in 
periods of depression and in matters so closely akin to national 
defense as is the American airship. 

The unforunate loss of the Hindenburg can be ascribed to only 
one cause and that is the use of highly inflammable gas. If it had 
been filled with noninflammable heltum, the accident could not 
have occurred, and it is probable that it would have operated its 
schedule, crossing the Atlantic for many years. 

When the last century was about three-quarters over some 
astronomers while viewing a solar eclipse, found an element in the 
sun for which they had no known counterpart on the earth, and as 
helios is the Greek word for sun, they called it helium. Sub- 
sequently it was discovered in certain springs in England; later 
it was acquired by breaking down uranium ores, and was for years 
a plaything for the laboratory. A cubic foot by this process of 
extraction cost no less than $1,500. But in this experimentation 
it was discovered that helium was an element like oxygen; it was 
inert, noni ble, nonexplosive, and had 92 percent of the 
lifting power of hydrogen, which, when contaminated with air, 
is highly explosive. When we entered the war it became very im- 
portant to discover, if possible, in this country a practical supply 
of this wonderful agent for successful lighter-than-air operation 
in aviation. Dr. Cady had discovered helium in natural gas in 
Kansas. The quantity was not very great. In Texas some helium- 
bearing gases were discovered, and the Government installed three 
experimental plants for the extraction of helium from those 
natural gases by three different processes. They were called 
“Argon plants,” so that the public would not know what was going 
on during wartimes. They finally hit upon a successful method 
of extraction known as the Linde Co. process. By refrigeration 
through expansion and contraction of the gas all the elements were 
liquefied, leaving only helium in gaseous form. The helium was 
drawn off and these liquid gases returned to their gaseous state 
and were used commercially for heating and illumination. 

By this method, at the time the armistice was signed we had 
on the docks at New Orleans about 200,000 cubic feet of helium 
ready for export to Europe to be used in the war, and the cost 
was reduced in those experimental plants to 40 cents a cubic foot. 

At Amarillo, Tex., the Government owns the gas rights in 50,000 
acres of land, holding a natural gas that contains about 3 percent 
of helium, and a plant with a capacity, under its equipment, to 
extract 24,000,000 cubic feet of helium a year. Operating at full 
capacity, helium could be extracted for less than 1 cent a cubic 
foot. For aviation purposes, this is as cheap as hydrogen, because, 
when hydrogen becomes contaminated with air, it is more highly 

explosive and must be released, whereas helium can be purified at 
a nominal cost and used over and over. 

By experimentation it has been found useful for many things. 
For instance, by the medical profession in the treatment of bends, 
suffered by those who labor under water in caissons and in under- 
ground tunnels, also by divers who remain under water for some 
time; in the treatment of esthma and other bronchial troubles. 
From what I can learn, its possibilities seem without limit in the 
medical field, and medical men are asking for the opportunity to 
buy it at cost in order to relieve suffering humanity. 

We have wasted enough helium in this 5 because of our 
ignorance of it, to last us for centuries with proper use. The 
matter of conservation is of most importance, and we are en- 
deavoring to do this by setting aside Government lands where 
hellum gas may be found. It is of advantage commercially to 
enable us, by lighter-than-alr aviation, to compete with countries 
across the seas in looking after our own domestic and international 
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The National Capital Airport Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. JOSEPH SMITH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 


Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I desire to comment briefly on 
8. 2838, an act to establish a public airport in the vicinity 
of the national capital. 

Testimony before the House Committee on Military Affairs 
has indicated that a dangerous situation exists in the con- 
tinuing use of the present airport except under severe re- 
strictions. Attempts have been made to provide an adequate 
airport for the National Capital for some 12 or 15 years but 
have always been stopped, probably because of the rivalry of 
the various proposed sites. The Commission established to 
choose a site has recommended a so-called Camp Springs 
site. An attempt to take up a bill to provide for the pur- 
chase or condemnation of this site has been defeated largely 
because of allegations of suspicious circumstances in the 
acquisition of options to purchase the land involved. 

It is apparently too late in this session to obtain further 
consideration of this or other airport proposals. However, 
the seriousness of the accusations would seem to require that 
any evidence in the possession of those making these accusa- 
tions should be placed in the hands of the proper prosecut- 
ing authorities for investigation and action between now 
and the beginning of the next session. Also, in view of the 
long history of argument between the proponents of the va- 
rious sites near the National Capital, I believe that when 
another airport bill is taken up an amendment should be 
included similar to one which the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. PIs! had prepared to be offered if the Camp 
Springs bill were considered on the floor, namely, a require- 
ment that the acquisition of all lands for the site, except 
those already owned by a Department of the Government, 
should be by condemnation rather than purchase. 


Hydro Yardstick Systems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ARTICLE BY JUDSON KING, DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT LEAGUE 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to print in the Recor an article by Judson King, director of 
the National Popular Government League, in which a com- 
parison is made between municipal and rural electrification 
projects in Ontario and the United States. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SHALL MUNICIPALITIES AND RURALS Jorn HYDRO YARDSTICK 
TEMS?—MUNICIPALITIES OF ONTARIO’s “FOUNDING 14” 1908-38 

The city officials and voters in scores of municipalities, big and 
little, in Nebraska, Washington, Oregon, Texas, the T. V. A. States, 
and other States are weighing the question of ownership and 
operation of electric light and power for their home towns and 
rural districts. 

They are asking themselves 

Is it good business for us to construct or acquire a local retail 
distribution system, managed by ourselves, and buy our wholesale 
current from a Government or non-Federal yardstick system simi- 
lar to the T. V. A. or Bonneville? . 

Will it lower our rates enough to justify the trouble? 
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Will it load a big debt on our town that will swamp us? 

Will it pay its own way or must we increase taxes to support it? 

Will the city treasury lose the taxes now paid by private com- 
panies which we must make up and lose in taxes what we gain 
by reduced rates? 

If so, would it not be better for us to install our own inde- 
pendent generating plants—Diesel engine, gas, or steam—keep to 
ourselves, and decline to buy our wholesale current from Federal 
or State transmission systems? 

Shall those of us who now own our plants enlarge them to meet 
growing consumption or save that money in view of purchasing 
our wholesale supply from public systems? 

Are the stories told us by newspapers and Power Trust propa- 
gandists of the failure of public ownership in the United States 
and Canada actually true? A 

OVER 2,000 MUNICIPAL LIGHT PLANTS IN THE UNITED STATES HAVE 

SUCCEEDED 

These questions in respect of low rates, debt, taxes, and efficient | 
operation were faced years ago by the citizens of over 2,000 Ameri- 
can municipalities which today own and operate their power plants. 
Despite the barrage of false propaganda, the common people of 
the Nation now know that with exceedingly few exceptions they 
have been remarkably successful and increasingly so in recent years. 
But these are all individual plants generating their own current. 
Up to the establishment of Boulder Dam in 1928 and the T. V. A. 
in 1933 there was no publicly owned and operated superpower 
system in the United States. The progress of the T. V. A. has 
been obstructed by lawsuits and injunctions brought by the 
Power Trust. So, although 56 municipalities have voted for T. V. A. 
current and some 400 are in various stages of considering the 
matter, only 19 are actually using it today. They are all remark- 
ably successful. Nevertheless, we have no long-time, seasoned 
experience with a public network system such as proposed in 
Nebraska, Washington, and elsewhere. 

But, for 30 years, the Province of Ontario has had such an ex- 
perience under conditions similar to our own and the engineering 
and fiscal results of that experience are of the utmost value to 
us, whether or not we believe in public ownership. 

THE 30-YEAR TEST IN ONTARIO 

In 1907-8 the municipalities and farm districts of Ontario faced ` 
the same problem which today confronts those of Nebraska and 
many other States. The Provincial Government in 1906 had cre- 
ated the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and em- 
powered it to supply wholesale current over a high-line network 
to the city gates, they to do their own distributing. This is 
similar to our Authorities, either Federal or non-Federal. In fact, 
it served as a model for us. It is called, The Hydro for short. 

Thus the people of Ontario were given their opportunity, Sev- 
eral municipalities already owned their light plants; the majority 
were seryed by private companies. At that time the companies 
charged for domestic current 9.3 cents average per kilowatt-hour. ' 
In the United States it was then 9.2 cents average per kilowatt- 
hour, about the same. 

At once there broke over Ontario the same kind of hurricane ' 
against public operation which we are now witnessing in the 
United States. The power companies and their spokesmen, bank- 
ers, newspapers, politicians, and lawyers, solemnly warned the 
cities against piling up municipal debts. The people were told 
the scheme was sure to crash, raise their taxes, and bring disaster 
upon them. They were told it was fantastic. It was radicalism 
and socialism, unfit for Ontario. I have read this propaganda 
and talked with old-timers who went through the struggle. The 
arguments were the same; even the language was the same as in 
the United States today. It took a great deal of courage in that 
period for the people to take the risks and make the step. There 
was no similar system in the civilized world which they could study , 
for guidance, 

To continue the parallel, they did have a sympathetic government 
and able leadership. Prime Minister Sir James Whitney, inci- 
dentally, leader of the Conservative Party, had the same courage 
and statesmanlike vision of the social importance of cheap elec- 
tricity as President Roosevelt has. This is not a party question. 
Por many years Mayor Adam Beck of London, Ontario, led the 
fight for the establishment of Hydro, just as Senator Norris led 
the fight for public operation of Muscle Shoals. Mayor Beck 
was made chairman of the Hydro Commission and was afterward 
knighted for d ed service in this field. 

So, from 1907 to 1910 the great question was, “To join or not 
to join the Hydro.” 

Some cities said, “No, we will be independent. We do not pro- 
pose to be under any obligation to a bevy of bureaucrats off in 
Toronto.” 

Others said, “No, private company rates are coming down. They 
have well served us a long time and we have no right to disrupt 
their business. It will be hard on investors.” 

Still others said, “It looks sound, but we will play safe. We will 
wait and see how the other towns come out.” 

But 33 cities and towns said, “Yes; we want cheap electricity 
and now. We are tired of being overcharged and fooled by these 
private concerns. This is a profitable business and we can run it.” 
They held elections and by an average vote of 3 to 1 approved 
bonds to build their lines and signed up contracts with Hydro for 
wholesale power. 

But for one reason or another while the Commission was build- 
ing the transmission network, some towns encountered delays, and 
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when Hydro was inaugurated at a great celebration at Kitchener 
October 11, 1910, and Prime Minister Sir James Whitney put Adam 
Beck's finger on the button and turned on the current, only 14 
municipalities were ready for service. 

Hence, these are known, and proud to be, as the 14 founding 
municipalities of Ontario Hydro. 


They were: The founding 14 


Distance 


‘Horsepower 
from the 
Popula- | generating 2 
City tion, 1910| station at tor at the 
< N beginning, 
1910 


F 


376, 538 10, 000 
50, 000 5, 000 
16,000 1,000 
15, 200 2, 500 
14, 000 1, 500 
13, 000 1, 000 
10, 500 1, 200 
10, 000 1, 200 
5,000 500 
4, 500 685 
4,000 600 
3, 500 500 
2.500 300 
1, 500 250 


TT SS | | 26, 235 

—This was purchased power, but in 1937 the Hydro System owned and 
‘onan 41 hydroelectric — stations with a total capacity of 1,424,000 
horsepower. 

That was the start. Despite the fact that rates were cut in half, 
these cities made a success. Boards of trade everywhere took notice. 
It was poor business to be left behind. The fear raised by false 
propaganda, crooked lawyers and engineers, subsidized politicians 
and newspapers, and the honest hesitancy of timid city officials and 
leading citizens vanished, The people demanded action. City after 
city joined Hydro. Growth was steady. Today 283 municipalities 
are connected, about all there are. Also, 174 “rural power dis- 
tricts,” serving over 75,000 rural customers, 

There is nothing like a vote on a bond issue to test real public 
opinion. I have records of the elections in 108 municipalities on 
the question of voting bonds and contracting for wholesale current 
with the Commission. 

From 1907 to 1910 the vote stood 3 to 1 for. 

From 1910 to 1916 the vote stood 8 to 1 for. 

From 1916 to 1922 the vote stood 10 to 1 for. 

It has been the same since. 

A very few voted “no” at first and later joined up. In a few cases 
not a single “no” vote was cast. Today there is no public opinion 
against public ownership in Ontario. Too many millions of dollars 
have been saved to all classes and kept at home. 

These were general-obligation bonds, secured by the taxing power. 
They were not like revenue bonds, secured by plant earnings, like 
Ser proposed in Tennessee, Nebraska, Washington, Texas, and 

where. 

Despite false claims to the contrary, it is an historic fact that in 
30 years no city in Ontario has levied taxes to support Hydro, It 
is true of the Province also. Hydro has paid its way. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THESE FOUNDING 14, 1910-37? 


But let us keep our eyes on the 14 and give answer to some stern 
questions. If the system is bad, they will be the worst off. If it 
is good, they will show favorable results. 

Note first that some of these places, like Toronto and London, 
started off in competition with existing pheme companies. Others, 
like Kitchener, owned their plants and from then on used their 
steam stations for stand-by. Others bought out the private com- 
pany when willing to sell at a fair price. 


PREMIER WHITNEY QUASHES SPITE INJUNCTIONS 


No sooner had the cities voted bonds than they were enjoined 
by injunction suits inspired by the private power corporations. 
The scheme was to and delay the cities and the Com- 
mission through years of litigation and possibly wreck the whole 
enterprise. This is the tactic by which our Power Trust has for 
years bedeviled our cities, States, and power districts. They 
blocked Secretary Ickes’ P. W. A. loans to municipalities. They 
have gravely slowed down T. V. A. and are interfering in the 
Northwest, the Southwest, the Southeast, and everywhere a 
municipal or yardstick plant shows its head. These obstructive 
methods have cost the people millions on millions of dollars and 
the end is not yet. 

But in Canada and the British Empire judges are judges; they 
do not legislate or administer. Premier Whitney saw the danger 
and acted swiftly, yet with justice to all. On his recommendation 
the Ontario Parliament passed an act validating all municipal 
contracts and also forbidding any lawsuits being brought against 
the municipalities or the Hydro Commission except for good 
cause and on the approval of the Attorney General. For 30 years 
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the public has had peace in executing its will but no injustice 
has been done. 


SUMMARY OF DOMESTIC USAGE—RATES DOWN, PRODUCTION UP 


In table I, appendix A, to this bulletin, the reader will find 
official statistics of what has happened to domestic consumers. It 
will reward careful study. It is a strong indication of what the 
future holds for American cities and towns served from publicly 
owned superpower systems with public operation from the genera- 
tors to the consumers’ meters and with no “pooling” or partner- 
ship with the Power Trust. The numbered paragraphs below key 
with the columns in the table, which show: 

1. From 1913 to 1937 the total population of these places has 
increased from 526,000 to 859,000, or over 63 percent. 

2. Annual domestic revenue rose from $331,000 to $5,790,000, 
over 17 times, a 1,650-percent increase. 

8. Annual domestic consumption rose from 6,880,000 kilowatt- 
hours to 458,909,000, over 66 times, a 6,560-percent increase. 

4. Domestic consumers multiplied in number from 31,000 to 
211,000, nearly seven times, a 582-percent increase. 

5. Average domestic usage per month grew from 17.3 kilowatt- 
hours to 153.2 kilowatt-hours, almost 9 times, a 785-percent 
increase. 

6. Yet the average monthly bill increased from $1.05 to $2.14, 
only two times as much, a 104-percent increase. 

7. The net cost per kilowatt-hour to householders from 
48 cents per kilowatt-hour under Hydro to 1.26 cents, a 738 
— decrease and a 60 percent drop under rates prior to 

yadro. 


If space permitted, like tables would show similar result for 
business, professional, and factory customers as well as startling 
reductions in the cost of street lighting, water pumping, hospitals, 
schools, public buildings, and other municipal uses which are all 
paid from taxation. 

For comparative purposes, Edison Electric Institute Reports 
show that the average cost of domestic current charged by pri- 
vate companies in the United States dropped from 8.7 cents in 
1913 to 44 cents in 1937, and monthly consumption rose from 
22 in 1913 to only 66.4 in 1937. 


A DIFFERENCE OF $71,000,000 IN 5 YEARS 


Men worrying about taxes over in Ontario never talk about what 
the people save. Suppose we ask, “What would domestic consum- 
ers of these 14 municipalities have paid, at average United States 
rates, for the same amount of electricity they have used during 
the past 5 years—1933 to 1937 inclusive?” 

For answer we must first note that according to Statistical Bui- 
letin No. 5, issued April 1938 by the Edison Electric Institute, the 
average cost for residential electric service in the United States 
for these years was as follows: 1933, 5.49 cents; 1934, 5.30 cents; 
1935, 4.99 cents; 1936, 4.65 cents; 1937, 4.39 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. 

Next, consult the totals under table I, appendix A, and we dis- 
cover these householders purchased 2,015,107,612 kilowatt-hours, 
which cost them $27,688,242. If the reader will make a quick 
computation, he will find that service would have cost $99,552,059 
at our average rates, which is $71,863,817 more than they actually 
did pay. 

WHAT THE BALANCE SHEETS SHOW, 1910-37 

Further studies will show that the average cost of electricity 
for homes in these 14 municipalities has been below 2 cents per 
kilowatt-hour for the past 15 years and under 6 cents from the 
beginning in 1910. 

Is it possible that the electrical departments in these munici- 
palities can be in healthy financial condition when they charge 
such phenominally low rates? 

Again let the duly audited official figures tell the story. They 
are given in table II of appendix A, and again the columns key 
with the paragraphs below. 

In 1937 they were 


1. Total assets in 1913 were $8,970,323. 
$88,590,794, an increase of 890 percent. 

2. Total liabilities were $8,017,830 in 1913, and in 1937 they 
were $24,784,265, an increase of 209 percent. 

3. Standard reserves and operating surpluses increased from 
$952,492 in 1913 to $63,806,528 in 1937, an increase of 5,710 percent. 

4. Total annual revenue grew from $1,874,273 in 1913 to 
$15,210,000 in 1937, an increase of 714 percent. 

5. Finally, the percentage of net debt to total assets of the group 
dropped from 77.1 percent to 10.9 percent. 

That is, as a group they only owe $10.90 on every $100 worth of 
property they possess. This notwithstanding the fact that over 
the years increase of business has required an investment of 
many times the original cost of equipment, while rates have been 
materially dropping. 


BASIC FACTS FOR CITY OFFICIALS 

City officials, engineers, bond house experts, accountants, and 
rate analysts charged with the duty of fixing rate schedules and 
calculating the soundness of loans for municipal distributing 
systems should study these tables closely and supplement their 
examination by securing further data. 

The reason is there is no such body of data in existence which 
demonstrates the continuing effect of low-rate structures both 
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on growth of load and financial stability for so long a period of 
time—28 years. They demonstrate further the utter futility of 
estimating future consumption and future revenue in public 
yardstick systems upon the basis of private company experience 
in the past with their high rates and low consumption. 

Many questions of course will arise and the answers prove 
interesting. For example, it will be noted that at the end of 
1937 the Toronto system was 31.7 percent in debt while the others 
were far lower. Why is this? Because Toronto has doubled in 

pulation and had tremendous industrial growth necessitating 
foe outlay for additional plant and equipment while the smaller 
places have remained more static. 

Again, one may ask, if the other towns like London, Waterloo, 
and New Hamburg have reserves and surpluses so tremendously 
in excess of their liabilities, why do they not call in their bonds, 
clear the slate and become wholly amortized? In my many 
investigating trips to Ontario I have repeatedly asked that ques- 
tion of city officials and plant superintendents. The answer has 
been that they are trying to recover these bonds but the holders 
will not sell them since they draw from 5.5 to 6 percent and 
are too good an investment. No holder of Hydro bonds, pro- 
vincial or municipal, has ever lost a penny in either interest or 

rincipal. 

x I Dara this question of financial status further because it is 
important to responsible American officials faced with decisions, 
As a matter of fact, the cities of London, Kitchener, Guelph, St. 
Thomas, Woodstock, Ingersoll, Waterloo, Preston, Hespeler, and 
New Hamburg (10 of the 14) have been actually out of debt or 
fully amortized for some time. Examination of their balance 
sheets show that under “surpluses” is an account labeled “op- 
erating surplus;” this is pure velvet held in the form of cash 
in the bank, or other liquid forms, instantly available, and in 
each of these 10 municipalities that fund alone is far in excess 
ot total liabilities. Hence they could clear their books tomorrow if 
only the holders would sell their remaining bonds. f 

But these remarkable results, if the Hydro had followed the 
unsound American practice of most municipal plants in ing 
rates higher than they should be in order to turn profits into 
the city treasuries for general municipal purposes, would have 
been impossible. Hydro is operated “at cost” (which includes 
amortization, depreciation, and all possible charges) for the bene- 
fit of electrical consumers and on a businesslike basis, 


BUT ONTARIO MUNICIPALITIES PAY NO TAXES 


That is the alibi given by the Power Trust propagandists uni- 
versally to account for Ontario's low rates. Let us see if it does. 
While the Hydro Commission pays the Province for the use of 
water and pays taxes on its tangible local properties, the munici- 
palities as a rule do not. Their financial chances were uncertain 
in the pioneering period 30 years ago and they have not changed 
their practice, and they ask why a city should pay taxes on its 
own property. It is a moot question we have no time to discuss. 
In round figures American private utilities are selling current a 
trifle under 5 cents per kilowatt-hour, domestic. The total 
taxes, local, State, and national, paid by the power industry 
amount to under 3 mills per kilowatt-hour sold. But the average 
cost of domestic current in Ontario for several years has been 
1.5 cents per kilowatt-hour, or under. Now add 3 mills, the 
American tax rate, to 1.5 cents and you get 1.8 cents as an Ontario 
rate, fully taxed, which is more than 3 cents under the average 
domestic cost per kilowatt-hour in the United States. Hence taxes 
do not explain Ontario’s low rates or American high rates. 


THE OTHER 269 MUNICIPALITIES 


In this bulletin we are dealing primarily with the 14 founding 
municipalities, but since they went pioneering in 1908, some 269 
other municipalities have joined the Hydro—about all there are 
in Ontario. The history of these 269 shows similar healthy re- 
sults. All we can say here is that the 1936 balance sheet for the 
283 connected shows total assets of $152,039,550; liabilities, $40,- 
657,706; reserves and surpluses, $111,381,843, of which $17,138,691 
constitute the total operating surpluses and hence are liquid. In 
that year earnings were $34,408,163, and the net average cost to 
domestic consumers over the entire Province was 1.47 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Some small or more remote places paid more than that, and 
some larger places less. To be exact, in 1936, 91.7 percent of 
householders of Ontario paid 1.9 cents or less; 7.9 percent paid 


from 2 to 3.9 cents, and 0.4 percent paid 4 cents or more. 

In other words, the electrical consumers within the area of the 
integrated Hydro power system of Ontario, proceeding in the 
spirit of cooperation rather than going their separate indi- 
vidualistic ways, have for years back enjoyed and are now reaping 
the fullest benefits of the policy they adopted 30 years ago. 
American citizens in favored areas such as Nebraska, Washington, 
Tennessee, and elsewhere, are today faced with the same golden 
opportunity which confronted those in Sir Adam Beck's time, 
with the added advantage of starting with exceedingly favorable rates. 

The rate structure of the Hydro is built on the principle of charg- 
ing each class of ultimate consumers exactly what it costs to serve 
it. Each municipality pays the commission on the horsepower- 
year basis exactly what it costs to deliver current to its city gates. 
A scientific system of cost accounting is used to determine these 
respective rates, the only one in use on the continent up to very 
recently. The private companies have no such system. It was a 
tremendous advance step when undertaken and fulfills its purpose. 

The multipurpose yardstick systems being established under the 
New Deal have social as well as economic objectives, and the trend 
now is toward uniform wholesale rates for large areas. All towns, 
for example, served by the Bonneville project will pay the same 
wholesale rates. The decentralizing effects of the plan are obvious. 

THE GENERATING AND TRANSMISSION SYSTEM—THE WHOLESALE END 

To supply these municipalities with power over the years has been 
the work of the Provincial Hydro-Electric Power Commission, At 
the start it purchased its power from the Ontario Power Co. at 
Niagara Falls. But in 1917 the commission purchased the company. 
It continued building and buying generating plants, large and small, 
as demand grew, until today it owns and operates 41 hydroelectric 
stations all over the Province and has built 15,000 miles of high- 
and low-tension transmission lines. 

Customers served by the smaller plants have practically as low 
rates as those served from Niagara, Indeed, Fort William and 
Ottawa, which for several years have had the lowest residential 
cost of all Hydro cities (0.8 cent; that is, 8 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
sic.), are not even in the Niagara . Less than one-half of 
the commission's power is generated at the Niagara River. This 
fact is pertinent because private utility spokesmen and orators 
have long proclaimed “God made only one Niagara Falls, and it is 
the cheapest source of water power on earth.” This is not true; 
but if it were, the gentlemen who give this as the reason for 
Ontario's low rates should explain why 100 kilowatt-hours of 
household current in 1937 cost $2.18 per month from Hydro at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, and $3.06 from the Niagara Electric Service 
Corporation at Niagara Falls, N. Y., on the opposite side of the 
same river from which current for both is generated. Incidentally, 
for 500 kilowatt-hours Hydro charges $5.58 and the American 
private company $9.06. 

To finance these gigantic developments has required vast sums 
of money. At first capital was borrowed from the Province, but 
recently the Commission has been issuing its own bonds and all 
bonds are being amortized. : 

The Commission's condensed balance sheet here inserted as ap- 
pendix B for October 31, 1937, shows total assets of $339,000,000. 
Add to this assets of the municipalities and farm districts now 
approaching a total of $100,000,000, and the reader gains an idea 
of the magnitude of this public institution built up in 30 years, 
which in due course will be debt free—all paid from earnings. 

FINANCIALLY SOUND 

Appendix C is a special table supplied by the courtesy of the 
Commission, which shows the relation of the capital invested in 
plan to the reserves and surpluses of the Commission and the 
municipalities, respectively. Here we find that the Commission's 
reserves total 35 percent of plant investment, and the reserves of 
the municipalities total 84 percent of their plant investment. 
Both evince an unusually sound financial status. The Hydro has 
had its ups and downs. It has been bitterly fought by the private 
utilities from the start, including our own American Power Trust. 
It has survived war, the perturbations of politics, and of depres- 
sions. It is financially sound and is growing. It and the Niagara- 
Hudson Corporation of New York stand neck to neck today as 
the two largest electric superpower systems on the North American 
Continent or in the world. Whether one believes in public 
ownership or not, the engineering and financial data presented 
by this gigantic institution must challenge the attention of all 
students of the utility problem. 


APPENDIX A s 
TABLE I—Domestic rates and service in the first 14 Hydro municipalities, 1913 and 1933-37 


Municipality 


Toronto.......-..-.---. 


— —— —.— 


Avi 0 
Average Net cost 
monthly thi 
use (kilo- | ™ontuly | per 
wakt-hours) bill watt-hour 
(5) (y) 

25 44 
138 14 
154 14 
162 13 
172 1.3 
181 1.3 
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TABLE I.—Domestic rates and service in the first 14 Hydro municipalities, 1913 and 1933-37—Continued 
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Report, 1926, of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, statement D, pp. 340-40 l. 


company rates in these 14 municipalities prior to Hydro ran from 8 to 12 cents per kilowatt-hour. Their average transmission distance from Niagara 


Sources: Data for domestic service in 1913 from the Nineteenth Annual 
years, see statement D in annual reports for 1933-37. 


For subsequent 


11914 the first year in which all items are given. 
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Falls is 102 miles, 
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Tase II. Financial status of plants in the first 14 Hydro munici- APPENDIX B 
palities, 1913 and 1933-37 The Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario 


8 sheet as at Oct. 31, 1937, in which the following properties are Included: 
Niagara system, Georgian Bay system, Eastern Ontario system, Thunder Bay 


S 
z 


Total 
lia- | Reserves system, local distribution systems, rural-power districts, Bonnechere River storage, 
Municipality Wies end annual 1 Sirvice and administrative buildings and equipment)” 8 i 
assets ASSETS 
@ 0) 9 1 
77 Ä BERETTA) UBT TT Niagara s 
Toronto 1913 | $6, 671, 487 | $6, 257,538 | 418, 940 $1,140,709 99.8 3 
1933 | 62, 889, 288 | 28, 149, 681 | 34, 739, 11, 895, 694 47.4 Eastern Ontario system 
1934 | 64, 600, 498 | 26,765,988 | 37, 834, 509 | 12, 428, 613 43.6 Thunder Bay system. 3 
1935 | 66, 298,066 | 25, 217,072 | 41,077, 491 | 12 737, 884 39.7 Nonsystom 2 
ioe , e e eee e 
London. . 1913] 414.074 527, 87,465 194.2 85.8 W e ee 
„ pesa | pigs | sat | ERER- ma esd 
7 ; . . Less: Grants-in-aid of construction: Province 
1935 | 5,742,408 | 1,014,749 | 4,727,659 | 1,243, 123 14.8 of Ontario, for rural-power districts........ III, 951, 891. 63 f 
1936 | 6,051,450 | 914,295 5,137,164] 1,285,373 11.1 —.— — 3222 403.292 22 
1937 | 6, 275, 254 851,081 | 5,424,173 | 1, 227,322 8.6 Preliminary expenditures, intersystem: 
Kitchener 19131] 333,899 | 299,043 67, 856 94,555 | 209.7 St. Lawrence River surveys, 1925 to 1928 734, 873. 31 
1933 | 2. 108, 908 369, 652 | 1, 739,315 543, 198 21.4 Ottawa River surveys and undeveloped 
13% 24207 sorin | Zosass | Soosi | is power sited. n 
1936 | 2 465,165 | 299,790 | 2165,375 | 621,128] 13.1 CEOE Se AENA- 10090.89" mn, ond or 
Guelph. 1% | Sagan | 122888 | "on n8 72| beg | Misoellaneous investmen a Ra 
Dh. 1933 1.033.688 77.325 956, 363 11.6 . Credit st. Cat es R: 
1934 | 1, 100, 443 „494 1.023, 948 4.3 
1935 | 1, 134. 009 $2,135 | 1,101,873 4.1 
1936 | 1,299, 745 . 1. 180, 203 3.5 
1937 | 1,292,472 28, 564 | 1, 263, 907 3.2 
St. Thomas 1913 176, 155 99, 997 76, 157 56.8 
1933 844, 366 40, 150 804, 216 6.3 
1934 867, 865 16, 756 851, 107 2.9 
1935 908, 706 16, 781 891, 924 242, 201 2.9 
1% Loor] avo] 8 d 2843| 27 
„ „ e ne E PEE TS EE A TR 025. 34 
Stratford 19130 179 323 40, 562 38, 761 55, 983 78.2 Special deposits for matured interest and debentures unpaid... * U 839. 06 
1933 | 1,305, 309 414, 338 890, 285, 023 27.2 Sundry accounts receivable._..-....-_- 586, 099. 91 
1034 1, 370, 409 630 976, 288, 787 21.5 Power accounts receivable.. 3, 227, 856. 97 
1935 | 1,435,522 | 305,850 1,039,662 | 292,217 | 21.7 Rural power district grants r 221, 520. 53 
1936 | 1, 472, 436 344,824 | 1,127,612 299, 597 16.0 Interest receivable.......... 661, 424. 91 
1937 | 1, 569, 276 5,523 | 1,223, 753 286, 000 13.3 Northern Ontario Properties. 967, 419. 55 
Gt... 19137 192, 343 $161, 667 $30, 676 $45, 233 84.0 Rural-district loans 87, 507. 18 
1933 | 1,320,775 329,08 1,688 | 247,080] 24:5 Consumers’ and contractors’ deposits: * 
1934 | 1,372,857 315,999 | 1, 857 245, 027 22.0 Special deposits. $178, 288, 89 
A 285,312 | 1, 125, 810 253, 500 18.9 Securities, at par value.. — 300. 
2.250 1,204, 435 | 290.220 19.0 ee e 718, 588. 89 
211,938 | 1, 286, 907 254, 258 13.6 
Woodstock 800477 Purged wine 17 — 8, 336, 201. 34 
* „* . 
s 25 725 2 17 068 59 Amount due from special funds - net 300, 111. 10 
ea gasa |. ema). £8 — 
Deferred debits: 
Ingersoll 91, 654 12, 038 30, 176 88.4 Rural - power districts, rates 2 433, 628. 
100, 662 282, 349 079 13.9 Maintenance materials and supplies... 2 638, 952, 97 
97, 218 302, 214 80, 087 9.2 Construction materials and supplies - 1,102,464. 
1 — Sio te — — K 2 Construction and maintenance tools and equipment.. 735, 885. 39 
80.922 362, 534 81.884 60 Office furniture and equipment . 
Waterloo 58, 965 22, 898 626 72.0 
70, 234 390, 254 115, 176 22.1 
54,078 429, 727 120, 431 12,5 
% i| Im) B| cae aes 
38156 897 5 128.580 47 M eous defi debits. 
2 3 ki] Ree] 
soo| 43412] saasa] 173 eee unde: 
50, 822 456, 1 98, 307 15.6 Investments . $42, 666, 487. 73 
44, 919 487, 727 102, 004 13.4 Amount due to current assets. 464, 310. 59 
44, 063 500, 514 99, 057 13.3 42, 202, 177. 14 
St. Marys 54.204 20, 227 20, 173 72.8 Employers’ liability insurance fund: 
44, 746 196, 843 58, 983 26.6 ae : cod pol 2 ee, 877, 758, 62 
40, 945 211, 021 62, 253 23.0 Deposits with the workmen’s compensation 
36, 457 588 64, 286 21.6 DORR oe Snedecor Ea nde cee cuenl 38, 759. 37 
34, 039 247, 610 68, 237 18.0 *Amount receivable from current assets. 62, 851. 00 
$1, 737 272, 68, 446 15.4 — 979, 368. 99 
Hespeler -52+ 30, 108 2.402 10,418 | 902.1 Pension fund: f 
35,087 134. 62, 868 31.0 een slo TRN — 5,069, 477. 50 
34, 305 146, 035 61, 449 29.6 Amount receivable from current ast. 20, 434. 37 
31, 219 163, 430 69, 050 25.5 5, 089, 911. 87 
29, 235 180, 604 70, 785 22.7 Sinking funds: k 
26, 919 195, 847 64, 411 20. 2 6, 690, 684. 52 
New Hamburg 20, 848 7,215 11, 424 74.3 Deposits in the hands o 
7, 244 75, 032 22, 282 13.6 temporary investments 416, 595. 92 
6,116 80, 956 21, 683 11.0 Amount receivable from current assets 71, 914. 12 
5, 201 86, 858 21,790 9.2 7. 179, 194. 56 
4.374 93, 590 21, 863 7.2 - 
3. 460 98, 045 22, 016 5.5 55, 450, 852. 56 
DA 1, 874, 273 77.1 339, 639, 771. 57 
15, 209, 837 20.4 
15, 883, 375 16.9 ABILITIES, RESERVES, AND EQUITIES 
16,314,220] 15.0 term liabilities: 
16, 892, 694 12.4 . debt issued or assumed - $111, 687, 612. 62 
16, 544, 842 10.9 Less: Debentures issued to po tunics properties 
9 for others: 
11014, the first year in which all items are given, o ERR e 
Sources: Pata for financial status in 1913 from the Seventh Annual Report, 1914, o =“ 2 200 000. 00 
185. ll. For subsequent years, ee same statements in annual roports, M . 87, 887,012.03 
‘or 
Norte. rhe KERSTI Mages b 7 ‘Continent of Sauro are Advances from the Province of Ontario.: . 150, 401, 796. 86 3 
Less: Advances for Northern Ontario prop- 
audited by an independent firm of certified public accountants ap 1 7 3 erti 531, 407. 42 
Sinise Ga. ol thie United States and England. The Accounts of the municipal Ely dros EARN FWW = — 2 
0. of the Un es ni ê accounts of the mun y 2 
are audited by the ct by banks city auditors and by the Commission’s auditors, All vs om ag ce pe av rat 
accounts are acce] oe banks and others as beyond challenge and they have never | ; 231, 550, 491. 92 
—— 


been questioned 
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The Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario—Continued 
LIABILITIES, RESERVES, AND EQUITIES—continued 


' Current and accrued liabilities: 
Bank of Montreal, demand loan, secured $500, 000, 00 
Accounts and pay rolls —— F $1, 946, 936. 13 
Less: Amount for Northern Ontario prop- 
eins 111, 084. 77 
— — 1,835, 851. 20 
Matured debenture interest unpaid =m 69, 204. 56 
Matured debentures unpald = 6, 055. 00 
Debenture interest acerũed 980, 124. 24 
ni on Provincial sdvances...------ $2, 311, 609. 50 
Less: Amount for Northern Ontario proper- 
tiid- naa (— — 122, 451. 47 
2, 189, 158, 03 
Miscellaneous accrued interest. 6, 564. 93 
Miscellaneous accrued liabilities. __ 63, 987. 40 
Power accounts receivable, credit balances. 29, 190. 80 
Advances from the Province of Ontario ſor rural 
Ne eB ah Dard rea > 1,224.5 92 
Liability for consumers’ and contractors’ deposits 746, 114. 21 


6, 517, 565. 05 
—ͤ— 


[j 
, Deferred credi 
Rura! 1, 482, 106. 92 
Unamor 203, 786. 26 
140, 010. 49 
1, 825, 903. 67 
Depreciation and obsolescence reserves: Addi- 
tions to property through depreciation and ob- 
base e sims rvs isis. $4 Sr 
and o reserve funds , 191, 957. 
api — — 357. 191, 508. 63 
. 50 
42 
13, 010, 220. 10 
979, 368, 99 
5, 089, 911. 87 
137, 981. 99 
56, 408, 991. 58 
——S— 
Equities of municipalities and rural power districts: 
$ Munici ee and rural power districts’ equities being the ac- 
cumulated contributions of consumers including interest accre- 
tions for annual sinkingfund appropriations, represented by: 
Funded debt retired through sinking funds 10, 512, 776. 13 
Provincial advances retired through sinking funds — 25, 644, 848. 66 
8 CCC ͤ EE A AOSA 7, 179, 194. 56 
43, 336, 819. 35 
339, 639, 771. 57 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 

We have examined the accounts of the Hydroelectric Power Commission of the 
' Province of Ontario for the year ended October 31, 1937, and report that, in conjunc- 
tion with our annual re to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, in our opinion 
the above balance sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view 
ot the state of the commission’s affairs at October 31, 1937, according to the best of 
our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books and 
records of the commission. We have obtained all the information and explanations 

we have required. Oscar HUDSON & Co. 


Chartered Accountants, Auditors. 
Dated at Toronto, Ontario, April 9, 1938. 


APPENDIX C 
Relation of plant capital to reserves and surplus, Ontario Hydro 
properties, 1937 


Total reserves 


System and surplus 


$74, 898, 520. 79 36. 
65, 107, 673. 78 79. 


7 208, 767.37 | 
2, 969, 743.37 
[7 108, 800. 74 | 58.02 
8, 358, 674. 05 39. 18 
8, 530, 829,27 | 104. 13 


9, 570, 008, 21 


2, 833, 96 


29, 528, 102.36 | 16, 889, 503. 32 57.20 
19, 477, 394. 17 5, 319, 630. 44 27.31 

2, 626, 951. 22 367,482.06 | 128.19 

8, 687, 112. 50 39. 30 

9, 665. 70 22.61 

487, 421. 24 79, 29 

= = 
35.38 

80,463, 149. 72 84.05 


358, 071,099. 94 | 173, 276,398.07 | 48. 39 
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The Fallacy of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM L. MONRO BEFORE THE HUNGRY CLUB 
AT PITTSBURGH, PA., MONDAY, MAY 23, 1938 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
address by Mr. William L. Monro, president of the American 
Tariff League, on The Fallacy of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Policy, which, in my judgment, deserves wide- 
spread circulation to everyone in this country interested in 
solving our grave problem of unemployment. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Hungry Club, and guests, I appre- 
ciate deeply the honor you have done in asking arts Gelinas an 
address to your club on the reciprocal-trade-agreement policy of 
this administration. There is no subject of greater importance and 
more immediate effect than the tariff not only upon this com- 
munity but also upon an enormous number of industries through- 
out the length and breadth of our great country. Tariff reductions 
affect industries, they affect the owners of them, and the labor 
employed in them. As these are affected adversely, they in turn 
react on the other lines of industry, some directly and others indi- 
rectly. Whatever is done to increase the imports of foreign-made 
goods which can be and are being produced of like type and quality 
in this country, is taking employment from our labor and giving it 
to foreign labor. It is really taking the bread from the mouths of 
our hungry and needy and giving it to those in foreign countries. 


PROVISIONS OF THE TRADE-AGREEMENT ACT 


Before I go more deeply into this phase of the subject, let us 
consider the law which authorizes these reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments. 

On June 12, 1934, a law was approved by President Roosevelt 
entitled “An act to amend the tariff of 1930.” For your informa- 
tion I wish to point out that the law that was amended was the 
General Tariff Act then in force, and known as the Hawley-Smoot 
Act of 1930. This act aimed to secure greater protection for Amer- 
ican industries, American standards of living, and American wage 
rates against the lower standards of living and lower wage rates of 
competing foreign countries. 

This amendment act of 1934 amended the Tariff Act of 1930 by 
adding at the end of title III the following: 

“Part II—Promotion of foreign trade.” Its purposes are defined 
in the act as follows: 

“Src. 350 (a). For the purpose of expanding foreign markets for 
the products of the United States (as a means of assisting in the 
present emergency in restoring the American standard of living, 
in overcoming domestic unemployment and the present economic 
depression, in increasing the purchasing power of the American 
public, and in establishing and maintaining a better relationship 
among various branches of American agriculture, industry, min- 
ing, and commerce) by regulating the admission of foreign goods 
into the United States in accordance with the characteristics and 
needs of various branches of American production so that foreign 
markets will be made available to those branches of American 
production which require and are capable of developing such 
outlets by affording corresponding market opportunities for for- 
eign products in the United States, the President, etc.” 

Paragraph 1 authorized the President to enter into foreign- 
trade agreements with foreign governments or instrumentalities 
thereof. 

Para: h 2 limited the increasing or decreasing of any exist- 
ing Sattar by more than 50 percent of any existing rate of duty, 
etc. 

TRADE AGREEMENT ACT UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


The true purpose of this act was to enable the administration 
to enter into trade agreements with foreign countries putting into 


effect reductions in the existing duties, and thereby avoid the 
necessity of having a tariff bill originate 


in the House, as required 
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‘by the Constitution, and also to evade the constitutional require- 
ment that treaties can only be made by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of two-thirds of the Senate. 

The framers of that amendment well knew this was a clear 
evasion of the Constitution and the rights of the Senate, but they 
also well knew that it would be impossible to put over tariff reduc- 
tions of any great importance if they were obliged to secure that 
consent. 

A tariff bill is a revenue measure and under the Constitution it 
must originate in the House. It would have been impossible to 
heve secured approval of tariff reductions by the House and then 
by the Senate except after much debate and great delay. 

If it became necessary to put these trade agreements through 
in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, they could 
not get the approval of the necessary two-thirds of the Senate. 

They, therefore, proceeded to authorize the President to enter 
into foreign-trade agreements with foreign governments or “in- 
strumentalities thereof,” etc. There is not a word.in the act 
requiring the President to submit these agreements for the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate and yet such agreements are 
treaties. The New Standard Dictionary defines a treaty as “a 
formal agreement or contract duly concluded and ratified between 
two or more nations.” 

TWO JOKERS 


Then these adept framers of the act proceeded to incorporate 
in section 2 (a) of the act, among other things, the following 
provisions: 

“The provisions of sections 336 and 516 (b) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 shall not apply to any article with respect to the importa- 
tion of which into the United States a foreign-trade agreement 
has been concluded pursuant to this act or to any provision of 
any such agreement.“ 

COST OF PRODUCTION PRINCIPLE DISCARDED 


Now what do we find is provided in section 336 of the Tariff 
: Act of 1930? That is the section which provides for the “equaliza- 
tion of costs of production” as a basis for fixing duties. It stipu- 
lates that the Tariff Commission, (1) upon request of the Presi- 
dent, or (2) upon resolution of either or both Houses of Congress, 
or (3) upon its own motion, or (4) when in the judgment of the 
Commission there is a good and sufficient reason therefor, upon 
application of any interested party, shall investigate the differences 
in the costs of production of any domestic article and of any like 
or similar foreign article, and report what changes are necessary 
to equalize the difference in costs. That is the section that gave 
American labor and capital in industries of every kind protection 
against pauper labor in any country in the world. At one fell 
swoop they deprived the American workman of his defense against 
the lower standards of living and lower wages of foreign countries 
without the workers realizing what was being done. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURER DEPRIVED OF RIGHT TO PROTEST 


What else did these adept framers do in repealing section 
516 (b)? They deprived the American manufacturer, producer, 
or wholesaler of his right to question the basis of valuation and 
the classification of imports. They designedly made it extremely 
difficult, if not well-nigh impossible, for any American manufac- 
turer, producer, or wholesaler to institute proceedings to question 
the validity of the act. 

Let us have a look at this section of the Tariff Act of 1930 which 

they amended. We find it on page 162 of the act, section 516, 
subject, Appeal of protest by American producers.” It treats in 
paragraph (a) of “Value,” and in paragraph (b) of “Classifica- 
tion.” Paragraph (a) provides: 

“Whenever an ican manufacturer, producer, or wholesaler 
believes that the appraised value of any imported merchandise of a 
class or kind manufactured, produced, or sold at wholesale by him 
is too low, he may file with the Secretary of the Treasury a com- 
plaint,” etc. This section gives the manufacturer, producer, or 
wholesaler access to the customs court as a final resort if he is 
denied relief by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Under paragraph (b), “Classification,” the American manufac- 
turer, producer, or wholesaler had a right to question the correct- 
ness of classification of imported merchandise where the importer 
had secured a lower rate of duty than the domestic manufacturer 
thought he was entitled to under the law. If his objection was 
not sustained by the Secretary of the Treasury he again had his 
right of appeal, his day in court, and an opportunity to have the 
matter decided by an impartial tribunal. 

When this act was up before the Senate, Senator Hebert, speak- 
ing on the repeal of those sections insofar as the trade agreements 

were concerned, said (I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD): 

“Senator HEBERT. In other words, the protection to American 
manufacturers under the tariff law of 1930, so far as articles sub- 

jected to the operations of this measure are concerned, is to be 
removed by the proposed amendments? 

“Senator Harrison. So far as the trade agreements are concerned. 
Otherwise they would have no effect.” 

This, then, was a part of the unscrupulous plan, first, to deprive 
| Congress of its right to originate and pass tariff laws; second, to 
evade the provisions of the Constitution regarding the making of 
treaties; third, to permit an arbitrary readjustment of the tariff 

without regard to comparative costs; fourth, to make it extremely 
difficult for an American manufacturer, producer, or wholesaler to 
invoke the aid of the courts in passing on the validity of such 


legislation. 


t 
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MR. HULL’S PEACE ARGUMENT 

Immediately after the passage of this Reciprocal Trade Act, the 
President, in pursuance of its provisions, gave the entire matter 
into the hands of Mr. Hull, Secretary of State. Mr. Hull pro- 
ceeded to feed the country “baby food” by claiming that the 
reciprocal-trade agreements, which lowered our duties and gave 
foreign countries a larger share of our trade, would reduce the 
likelihood of our becoming embroiled in war, with whom God only 
knows—or Mr. Hull. What nation on the face of the globe would 
for a moment think of becoming involved in a war with us, 
whether we did no trading with it whatever, or whether it was 
our best customer? 

The volume of trade does not measure the friendship of nations. 
Look at our trade with Japan. Large as it is, it does not destroy 
a feeling of antagonism on our part toward the Japanese for their 
treatment of China, and their evasions of international agree- 
ments. In my opinion, the feeling of this Nation toward Japan 
is one of deep distrust, and belief that only by keeping our 
defenses well nigh impregnable can we be safe from attack. It is 
military preparedness and not reciprocal-trade agreements that 
make war less likely. 

In support of my statement regarding the “baby food” dis- 

by Mr. Hull, I wish to quote an excerpt from an address 
by him in Des Moines on February 19, 1938: 

“The trade-agreements policy is an indispensable part of our 
broad and comprehensive program designed not only to promote 
in our country stable and sustained economic prosperity, but also 
to assure for our Nation a condition of durable Set ee, eo 

In answer to this contention of Mr. Hull, may I quote the state- 
ment by Professor Whittlesey of Princeton University on April 1, 
1938, addressing the Academy of Political and Social Sciences in 
Philadelphia, when he said, referring to Mr. Hull's statement: 

“There is undeniably a Sunday-school flavor to this contention, 
however valid it may be. The emphasis placed upon the peace 
argument by the State Department has been based, however, on 
very practical considerations. If the State Department had 
stressed the effectiveness of the trade agreements in stimulating 
trade, the protected interests would have used this evidence to 
argue that the trade agreements were gravely threatening domestic 
industries. In this situation it was clever strategy to play up the 
promotion of peace and play down the promotion of trade.” 


WINDOW GLASS—-A SPECIFIC ILLUSTRATION 


Let us turn now to a study of what has been accomplished by 
carrying out this reciprocal-trade-agreement policy. In order to 
simplify the problem before you, I am going to take the liberty of 
presenting, first, the facts regarding the duties on window glass, to 
give ne a concrete example of how a reciprocal-tariff agreement 
wor! 

1. ACT OF 1922 


I have been engaged in the window-glass business for a great 
many years and during all that time took an active part in pre- 
senting the views of the window-glass manufacturerg before the 
committees of the House and the Senate when considering a tariff 
bill. I will not go back, however, of the Tariff Act of 1922. Under 
that act, imports of foreign glass increased to such an extent (if I 
recall correctly, about 10 percent of the total consumption) that 
on April 7, 1927, the window-glass manufacturers filed with the 
United States Tariff Commission an application requesting an 
investigation of the costs of production of window glass in this 
country and in Belgium, the principal competing country, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 316 of that act. A very careful inves- 
tigation was made by representatives of the Tariff Commission, 
first of the domestic costs for the year 1926 of factories producing 
approximately 92 percent of the total window glass manufactured 
in this country. 

2. 1929—DUTY INCREASED TO EQUALIZE COST OF PRODUCTION 


During the winter of 1927-28, these same representatives in- 
vestigated the cost data for the same year for 13 Belgian plants, 
the output of which amounted to about 50 percent of the total 
Belgian production. As a result of that investigation, the Tariff 
Commission recommended an increase in duties over those pro- 
vided in the act of 1922 amounting to 50 percent, which the Com- 
mission found was necessary to equalize the differences in the 
costs of production in Belgium and in the United States. This 
ripe was fixed by proclamation of President Hoover on May 
3. 1930—DUTY UNCHANGED BY CONGRESS. 

EQUALIZE COST OF PRODUCTION. 

AGREEMENT 


In 1930 the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act was passed. This act 
adopted the same duties on window glass which had been put into 
effect by President Hoover in his proclamation of May 14, 1929. 
About the time this act was passed, the United States Senate on 
July 3, 1930, passed a resolution requesting the Tariff Commission 
to make another investigation of the difference in costs of pro- 
duction of window glass in the United States and in the principal 
competing country. An investigation was made of the cost of 
production in this country and in Belgium, and the United States 
Tariff Commission recommended to the President that the duty 
on window glass should be reduced 25 percent under the rates of 
duty provided in the Tariff Act of 1930. Accordingly, President 
Hoover issued a proclamation dated December 2, 1931, under 


1931—DUTY REDUCED TO 
1934—DUTY UNCHANGED IN BELGIAN 


which, effective from January 1, 1932, the rates of duty on window 
glass then existing were decreased 25 percent. 
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In 1934 a reciprocal-trade agreement with Belgium was under 
consideration. 


lished, it was found that no change had been made in the duty on 
window glass. Naturally, I was of the opinion that the compara- 
tive cost figures of producing window glass in the United States 
and in Belgium had satisfied the committee that no further change 


Perhaps I should ‘explain to you that after strenuous objections 
on the part of various manufacturers and bodies representing 
these manufacturers, a procedure was worked out whereby mem- 
„ e yng aro Al 


sonnel then reviews their recommendations, adopting such as suit 
them and rejecting those that do not. 


4. 1938—DUTY FURTHER REDUCED IN CZECHOSLOVAK AGREEMENT 


In 1937 a Czechoslovakian reciprocal-trade agreement was 
under consideration and again window glass was on the list of 
articles the Czechoslovakians desired to have reduced. In prep- 
aration for this I endeavored to get exact figures regarding the 
cost of production of window glass in Czechoslovakia and wrote 
to the United States Tariff Commission and asked them to furnish 
me their latest reports of Czechoslovakian costs. I was informed 
that they had no detailed information regarding the costs of 
‘producing window glass in Czechoslovakia that was not over 10 
years old. Naturally, it was impossible for a private individual 
to gather these costs, but it was well known throughout the indus- 
try that the costs of production in Czechoslovakia generally were 
materially lower than those in Belgium, and Belgium was prob- 
ably the next lowest-cost country in Europe. It was, therefore, 
only possible to submit to the committee on reciprocal-tariff 
information those facts, and to argue against any change in the 
duty to a lower-cost country, in view of the State Department 
having decided not to interfere with the duty on window glass 
only a few years earlier. To our great surprise, the duty on win- 

in the Czechoslovakian agreement was reduced 30 
percent below the rates of duty that became effective under the 
Hoover proclamation of January 1, 1932. 


5. DOMESTIC WAGE RATES 85 PERCENT ABOVE 1931 


Please bear in mind that the Tariff Commission had no oppor- 
tunity to make any investigation of Czechoslovakian costs. Now 
let us look at what had happened in this country in regard to 
domestic costs. You will recall how, in the spring of 1932 with 
the banks closed, Mr. Roosevelt proclaimed a policy of increasing 
wages, shortening hours, and increasing duties to protect manu- 
facturers against imports resulting from increased cost incurred 

these emergency measures. For your further information, 
allow me to call your attention to the changes in the rates of 
common labor in the window-glass industry: 

af congas October 9, 1931, common labor was paid 3114 cents 


per h 
P Beginning August 16, 1933, common labor was paid 40 cents per 


— December 25, 1934, common labor was paid 44 cents 
per hour. 
3 May 22, 1935, common labor was paid 46.2 cents per 


n January 27, 1936, common labor was paid 50 cents per 
hour, 
February 1, 1937, common labor was paid 58 cents 
per hour. 


. that from October 9, 1931, to February 1. 1937, the rates for 

n labor in the window-glass industry were increased 85 

poner 3 in the United States, while the semiskilled labor in the 

t end of the operation received increases aggregating 110 per- 

cent, and the lowest wages now paid those men are 6614 cents 

per hour, while window-glass cutters, when paid on an hourly 
rate, received $1.25 per hour. 

Compare these wage rates with the wage rates set forth in the 
publication of the National Industrial Conference Board of March 
7, 1988, which lists glass workers in Japan 49 cents per day, while 

in Czechoslovakia building laborers receive 15.6 cents per hour 
aaa in 3 common laborers receive from 13.8 cents to 15.5 
cents per hour, and in Italy glass workers receive 12.6 cents per 


6. PRESENT DUTY BELOW 1922 RATES 


Nothwithstanding this, the State Department grants a further 
reduction of 30 percent in the duty on window glass under the 
Czechoslovakian trade agreement. This results in a reduction of 
21% percent below the duties provided in the act of 1922. 

Please bear in mind that these duties fixed by these trade 
agreements are available to every other country with whom we 
have trade treaties containing the favored-nation clause. To- 
day Germany is practically the only country in the world that is 
not accorded the benefit of the duties fixed by these various 
reciprocal-trade agreements. Even Russia, with whom we have no 
agreement, secures the benefit of any agreements that are made. 
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CONDITION OF WINDOW~-GLASS INDUSTRY DID NOT JUSTIFY REDUCTION 
IN DUTY 


Now, what has happened in the window-glass industry that 
would justify the adoption of such a policy by the State Depart- 
ment? The figures show that practically every window-glass 
company in this country has lost money in the manufacture and 
sale of window glass from 1932 down to the latter part of 1936. 
At that time, owing to a strike which occurred in the factories of 
the two larger producers, some of the other operators were able 
to profit during the balance of 1936 and all operators profited dur- 
ing 1937, due to the great increase in demand. Since January 
1, 1938, every window-glass company in the country has been 
losing money on its production of window glass, due to the de- 
pression in industry, and yet the State Department reduces the 
duty on window glass an additional 30 percent by the Czecho- 
slovakian agreement. 

I have called your attention to the increases in labor rates 
in the industry. So that you may appreciate more readily the 
effect of these large wage increases, I wish to point out the fact 
that at the present time labor amounts to approximately 42 per- 
cent of the total cost of producing window glass. 


FREIGHT RATES FAVOR IMPORTS 

You will no doubt also be interested to have before you a com- 
parison of window-glass freight rates. Does it not surprise you 
to know that it is possible to ship a box of window glass from 
Antwerp to New York for 23 cents per 100 pounds; from 
the capital of Czechoslovakia, to New York, 37 cents per 100 
pounds; while it costs the domestic manufacturers to ship that 
box of glass from Pittsburgh to New York 40 cents per 100 8 
To ship that box of glass from Antwerp to San Francisco costs 
37 cents per 100 pounds, and from Prague to San Francisco 40 
cents per 100 pounds; while from Pittsburgh to San Francisco 
(by rail and water) it costs 68 cents per 100 pounds, and by all- 
rail to the Pacific coast 88 cents per 100 pounds. 

Naturally, the greatest competition is at the seaboard ports of 
entry. New York, Los Angeles, and San Frencisco are the three 
largest ports for import of window glass and three of the largest 
consuming centers of window glass. Consequently, if the foreign 
manufacturers can take over the domestic market in those three 
cities alone, they will have absorbed about one-fourth of the 
market for window glass in the United States. 

Doesn't it occur to you that if the State Department found in 
1934 that a reduction in the duty on window glass in the Belgian 
agreement was not warranted, a reduction of 30 percent in the 
Czechoslovakian agreement of 1987 was most illogical? The State 
Department makes no pretense of attempting to fix duties in trade 

nts based on the difference in the cost of production in 
this country and in the foreign producing countries. It has no 
facilities for making an adequate study of comparative costs in 
this country and in foreign countries, nor does it pretend to do 
so. To me their policy seems inexplicably inconsistent. The 
fact remains that under the present rates of duty, the foreigners 
can sell window glass at seaboard ports of entry at prices with 
which the American manufacturer cannot compete at present 
wages, material costs, and freight rates. 

STATE DEPARTMENT CONTINUES ITS POLICY IN SPITE OF DEPRESSION 

The United States is the greatest producing and consuming 
country in the world. Under conditions of normal prosperity this 
country will consume 85 percent of all that it produces. Just 
think what it would mean to us to get back to such a condition. 
You are all familiar with the fact that industries generally are 
losing money. The steel industry, instead of ing on the 
basis of 85 percent of capacity, is only operating on the basis of 
32 percent or less. Other industries are only able to operate on a 
basis of 25 percent and many less; few more. In spite of this 
frightful depression in industry, the State Department continues 
its policy of negotiating reciprocal-trade agreements whereby it is 
able to further reduce the protection to American industries. 
This country has reached peaks of prosperity greater than any 
other country in the world under a system which afforded protec- 
tive duties on foreign-made goods, which would enable us to 
continue to develop our industries and to pay wages infinitely 
higher than those paid in any foreign countries, and pernut our 
labor to live under conditions far superior to those that were ever 
Known in the world for the laboring classes. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD OF LIVING DEPENDS UPON PROTECTION 

You must bear in mind that trade, whether domestic or foreign, 
depends upon prices, quality being equal. There is little or no 
sentiment either in domestic or foreign trade. The housewife 
buys where she can buy cheapest, if the goods are of equal quality. 
The foreign nation buys where it can buy cheapest under the same 
conditions. Consequently if goods can be manufactured in foreign 
countries and sold in this country at prices lower than the 
domestic manufacturer can produce the same type of goods, the 
foreigner will naturally take such portion of the market as he 
sees fit. 

But you may ask then, why do we need protection? We need 
that protection on account of the difference in the living condi- 
tions and the cost of living in this country as with 
those in foreign countries. These conditions determine our wages 
and costs of production. There is no other country in the world 
where all classes have so many opportunities, advantages, amuse- 
ments, educational facilities, etc., as this country has. All in- 
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dustries here have adjusted themselves to our existing living con- 
ditions and our costs of production for the most part are conse- 
quently higher. Today we class as necessities what a few years 
ago we classed as luxuries which only the rich could afford. Look 
at the automobiles owned by workers that are parked outside 
the factory or outside any place where workers aré employed, and 
you realize that for them the automobile has become a necessity. 
Do you find that in any other country in the world? You 
not. The automobiles, for the most part, in every other country 
in the world, are owned only by those of substantial means, What 
other country in the world furnishes the opportunity to enjoy 
movies such as we have in the United States? They have become 
a matter of course with us now and not a matter of rare celebra- 
tion by taking an evening off once in a while as they do in foreign 
countries. 

I contend, therefore, that to maintain our standards of living 
which under ordinary conditions are luxurious compared to what 
prevailed in this country 30 years ago, and infinitely superior to 
those in any other country in the world, the only means of main- 
taining those conditions are to afford protection to American in- 
dustries so that they can pay the wage rates necessary to maintain 
living conditions on the United States standard. 

MECHANIZATION OF INDUSTRY EQUALIZING PRODUCTIVE POWER OF 

NATIONS 

Politicians used to argue that we did not need protection against 
foreign industries because Americah workers were so far superior 
to foreign workers that we could still produce goods below the 
foreign costs. Those conditions did not prevail then, and they do 
not prevail now. The mechanization of industries in foreign 
countries equalizes any difference in the productive power of in- 
dividual labor in this country. In the window-glass business 
we use the identical machines that were developed and are in use 
throughout the window-glass producing world. With those ma- 
chines they can secure just as much production in a given time 
fis we can with our machines and with the same number of labor- 
ers and a class of labor in Belgium and Czechoslovakia equally 
efficent that is paid only about one-fourth the wages that we pay 
here. 

Some of you may argue that the costs of their raw materials 
and coal are higher. I grant you we have some advantage over 
them in the price of coal, but in all their other materials, except 
lumber, their costs are very much less than ours, and lumber they 
are able to buy in Belgium on a basis equal to what we are 
obliged to pay here for lumber. 

Fou will find it a safe rule to figure that a comparison of the 
rates paid common labor in various countries reflect comparison 
of the cost of the various productions of that country. That ex- 
| tends throughout all lines of industry. 

Tou must bear in mind also that industries in foreign countries 
‘have been developed on the basis of some economical advantage 
in locating their industries in certain places. Take Czechoslo- 
vakia and Belgium: Their glass industries are located in the same 
district that produces the coal that they use. Wonderful deposits 
of silica sand and limestone are found adjacent to those locations 
so that they have every possible advantage in their cost of pro- 
duction in the saving of freight rates. Railroad freight rates in 
those countries are not comparable with the rates paid by manu- 
facturers in this country. Consequently, the result of reductions 
that have been put into effect by the State Department, in many 
cases, will leave American industries that are obliged to compete 
at seaboard ports of entry practically at the mercy of foreign 
manufacturers. 


OVER 500 DUTIES HAVE BEEN REDUCED 


Now let us consider the general accomplishments of the State 
Department in the administration of this iniquitous law. 

Up to date, not including the Cuban agreement, the State De- 
praen in agreements now in force, has reduced slightly over 

duties. 

It has bound some 35 duties at existing levels, so that we are 

werless to raise these. It has also bound 80 commodities on 

e free list, so that they cannot be removed from that list 
during the life of the agreements. 

In addition, it has under negotiation a reciprocal-trade treaty 
with England that covers 200 paragraphs of the Tariff Act of 
1930, 500 different rates of duty, and over 800 separate statistical 
classifications. It is a conservative estimate to say that over 
1,200 commodities are being considered in this one negotiation 
alone. 

I wish to submit to you the following summary of the changes 
that have been made in the 502 duties that have been reduced: 


Reduction in duty and number of reductions 


n n a GU? DOT COT ee een wan a 148 
a OI TO, Ol), DENCE ctr ma kommen an aon a aenna meee 66 
ogee ERR gar) Oe Se ee ee a — AOR 
Fags E tel 4 ute eM UES 5 E a nye, Ia aN eZ 8 132 
BR Aa EAD DA peolt eaa — ——————— 38 
P W a er ̃ ES — echoes 2 
TOET | iat Al er a SLES SS DE, a 12 


.. P ᷣͤ .. ̃ ͤ—— —.— 
Number ot duties meressed „.,. 


IMPORTS DEPEND UPON THE VOLUME OF DOMESTIC TRADE 


The world loves to point out the United States as a high-tariff 
country. I wonder how many people know that over 60 percent 
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in value of all the commodities we import now come in entirely 
free of duty, while for the 8 years beginning with 1926, 66 percent 
of our came in duty-free, From 1926 to October 1929 this 
country enjoyed a period of extraordinary prosperity. Industries 
were operating at a high percentage of capacity and consumption 
was keeping pace with industry. During these 4 years our total 
imports averaged over 84,000, 000, 0 per annum, of which an 
average in excess of $2,786,000,000, or 66 percent, came in duty- 
free, while an average of only $1,460,000,000, or 34 percent, was 
Gutiable. This was in spite of the fact that we had a tariff 
which afforded substantial protection to American industries. In 
the 4 years that followed, i. e., 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933, our total 
imports averaged less than $2,000,000,000 per year, but 65 percent 
came in duty-free and only 35 percent was dutiable. Do not these 
figures prove that the amount of foreign trade depends upon the 
volume of domestic trade, regardless of the tariff? 

It may interest you to know what are the principal items of im- 
port on the free list. They are as follows: 

Raw silk, standard newsprint, rubber (crude), cocoa beans, sau- 
sage casings, coffee, tin, fertilizers, asbestos, and paper 


FREE IMPORTS DECLINED MORE THAN DUTIABLE 


The import figures show that the loss in dollar value of our 
import trade since 1929 has been far greater in the duty-free 
items than in the dutiable lists. Duty-free imports declined from 
$2,880,000,000 in 1929 to $990,000,000 in 1934, or 66 percent. In 
contrast with this dutiable imports declined from 61.458, 000,000 
in 1929 to $645,000,000 in 1934, a reduction of $813,000,000, or 56 
percent. The duty-free imports into the United States exceed 
the total imports of any other country in the world with the 
exception of the United Kingdom, Germany, and France. 

Now let us see further what effect these trade agreements have 
had on our foreign trade. I think you will agree with me that 
any trade policy that increases imports in greater proportion than 
it increases exports is benefiting the foreigner at the expense of 
American industry. Let us look at the figures, but before doing 
so I wish to call your attention to the fact that the dollar value 
is not an exact measure of the volume of current trade, as com- 
pared with trade prior to the devaluation of the dollar. Conse- 
quently, under the devalued dollar the actual volume will be less 
than represented by the dollar value. 


IMPORTS ON WHICH DUTIES HAVE BEEN REDUCED HAVE INCREASED MORE 
THAN OTHERS 


Considered as a whole, imports of items on which duties were 
reduced under the various trade agreements now in effect have 
increased more rapidly than other imports, as shown by the fol- 
lowing figures: 


1934 1937 Increase 


Doen imports reduced in trade agree- 


$95, 908, 000 | $192, 222, 000 |1$96, 314, 000 
548, 954, 000 |1, 054, 863, 000 |2505, 929, 000 


1100 percent. 792 percent. 

If we eliminate 10 agricultural items, the imports of which rose 
$136,640,000, or 370 percent, the rate of increase in “all other 
imports” would amount to but 72 percent, in comparison with 
the 100-percent increase in items on which the duties had been 
reduced. These agricultural items consist of the following: Fresh 
pork, butter, barley, peanut oil, molasses (inedible), meats, corn, 
barley malt, cottonseed oil, and flaxseed. 

The duty on these has not been reduced, and yet the imports 
increased from a total of $36,912,000 in 1934 to $173,552,000 in 
1937. Of course, we know that due to the folly of curtailing 
production of farm products, with the floods and dust storms, 
our imports of farm products in that year reached an all-time 
high figure. 

Imports of finished manufactures in 1937 were 30 percent above 
the average for the period 1923-25, in comparison with the 1929 
high of 32 percent. 

REARMAMENT RESPONSIBLE FOR MUCH OF OUR INCREASED EXPORT TRADE 


Now let us see what effect these trade agreements had on 
exports in comparison with the effect on imports. The following 
figures are very significant in showing how we are being traded 
“across the pond” by this wise trading policy: 


Total exports | General imports 


Excess of exports 


The low point of our foreign trade in recent years was in 1932, 
when exports were valued at $1,611,000,000 and imports at $1,323,- 
000 


Comparing these figures with those of 1937 we find that in 1937 
the value of our total exports was 108 percent higher than for 
1932, while the value of the imports was 133 percent above the 
total for 1932. In the exports for 1937 are included munitions of 
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war, which would be a nonrecurring item amounting to nearly 
25 percent. Deducting this from the total exports would show an 
excess of imports of nearly $576,000,000. 

THE TARIFF IS NOT A BASIS FOR PROTECTING MONOPOLY 


We have heard many charges that the tariff is a basis for pro- 
tecting monopolies. This is a common charge by people who have 
never taken the trouble to really study our tariff legislation. 
Newspapers and even bankers proclaim that prosperity is being 
fettered by excessively high duties on imports. 

It may interest you to know that in spite of the fact that the 
tariff act provided four different mediums whereby any excessive 
duty could be attacked, and an investigation made to determine 
whether the duty on any article was excessive, yet in the whole 
period since the tariff act of 1930 was passed, down to 1938, ap- 
plications for investigation were received covering only 178 articles 
out of the thousands of items listed in the tariff act. That act af- 
forded complete protection to American industry against insuf- 
ficient protection and it afforded protection to the foreign ex- 

against excessive protection. What other country in the 
world would permit a foreigner to come in and question the un- 
reasonableness of that country's tariffs? And yet that is just 
what the act of 1930 did. It only prescribed one inflexible rule 
and that was the tariff should be based on the difference in the 
cost of production of the article produced here and in the com- 
peting country. 

AGREEMENTS POLICY INCONSISTENT WITH DOMESTIC PROGRAM 


Another fallacy in the trade-agreement policy is that of making 
trade agreements covering a definite period of time regardless of 
what changes may occur in our costs of production and regardless 
of what changes take place in world exchange. We have seen in 
this country wages enormously increased, hours of labor short- 
ened, efficiency of labor reduced, and costs of production greatly 
increased thereby. In addition we have had social-security taxes 
laid on industry, we have had municipal, State, and National Gov- 
ernment taxes all enormously increased, which must be added to 
the cost of production, and yet our State Department goes placidly 
on its way lowering duties on imports which help foreign manu- 
facturers and labor, without the least apparent concern as to what 
they are doing to our producers and labor, 

Furthermore, in concluding these agreements, they ignore the 
state of world exchange, which has a most important bearing on 
duties. We may wake up and find that due to changes in the 
exchange in the country to whom we have granted concessions 
Sanaa the "ial concessions they have granted us are entirely 
wi out. 

This whole theory of reciprocal-trade treaties is wrong. To me 
it appears that the State Department is living in the past, with 
the old idea that because industry in this country is more mecha- 
nized that we can afford to greatly reduce duties on goods from 
countries producing by hand instead of machine, That is a griev- 
ous mistake. There is not one country in Europe that is not 
developing the use of machinery to the utmost. Especially in 
low-wage countries, with reduced efficiency, are they Installing 
high-speed machinery. Do you know that Japan has the most 
up-to-date and most efficient cotton spinning and weaving machin- 
ery of any country in the world? In nearly every line of industry 
in which Japan engages they have bought the latest and most 
successful machinery that could be found in the world. Take the 
rayon industry. While Japan has been the greatest raw silk 
producing country in the world, it has developed the manufacture 
of rayon until it is the third largest producer of rayon in the 
world. 

I will close my address by pointing out my firm belief that 
whatever measures throw open our doors to the import from 
foreign countries of goods which we can and are making here, is 
taking from American labor and industry the work that will con- 
tribute most to our own prosperity. 


How To Keep America Out of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech deliv- 
ered by me over the radio today: 

Today being Flag Day, it is fitting that on this patriotic occasion 
the American people should consider how to keep out of war, 


and yet maintain untarnished the traditional principles and poli- 
cles for which the American flag has stood for 160 years. 
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-The Declaration of Independence, written by that immortal 
Democrat, Thomas Jefferson, was a mere scrap of paper until it 
was translated by the courage, leadership, faith, and determina- 
tion of George Washington into a governmental reality—our re- 
publican form of government, the oldest continuous government 
in the world today. 

Although we are a comparatively young nation, our representa- 
tive and constitutional government has outlasted those of the 
older nations of the world, The American people are in the 
morning of their glorious destiny; and as long as they remain 
steadfast in behalf of our free institutions they will go forward 
to much happier and more prosperous times. 

If any country is worth living in it is the United States of 
America. I refer any doubters to the conditions in Spain, where 
a government by the bullet and war exists instead of a govern- 
ment by a free ballot and law. Few Americans would surrender 
our free institutions and republican form of government for any 
foreign form of dictatorship, either of the left or of the right. : 

A study of the totalitarian states of Europe stimulates 
and revives our faith in our American institutions, based upon the 
sovereignty and consent of the people. Confronted with nations 
of the Old World gone stark, raving mad under ruthless dic 
and arming to the teeth in readiness for a new world war, Amer- 
ica must determine whether to adhere to its traditional foreign 
policy of neutrality, nonintervention, and peace, or scrap these 
policies for some form of concerted action to police and quaran< 
tine the world. 

No matter how high sounding or in what beautiful phrases 
these new international terms of collective security, parallel 
action, economic embargoes, or sanctions against aggressor nations 
are 8 they all mean war deadly, murderous, destructive, and 
costly war. 

The internationalists and League of Nations adherents, backed 
by the money and propaganda of the Carnegie and Bok Founda- 
tions, and the might of the New York Times, are clamoring for 
the immediate repudiation of the neutrality cy laid down by 
George Washington and adhered to by every President since that 
time. That policy is best expressed in the words of President 
Washington in his Farewell Address, and applies even more forc- 
ibly today—“Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situa- 
tion? Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambi- 
tion, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice?” 

The American people may soon be called upon to determine 
whether to maintain our traditional American foreign policies, or 
enter into war commitments, sanctions, or entangling military 
alliances with foreign nations to quarantine Europe or Asia. We 
are in the midst of a war scare and hysteria that pervades Amer- 
ica and is constantly being supplied with new alarms, such as 
mystery fleets that turn out to be whaling vessels, spies on every 
street corner, Japanese threats to Alaska and Mexico, and Italian 
and German armed invasion of South America. As for poor, 
defenseless Panama, it is already as good as gone. 

Why, if the American people, and particularly the women, 
believed in one-half they read in the press or heard over the 
radio, they would look under the bed at night to see if there was 
not some German, Italian, or Jap there ready to pounce out and 
gobble up both North America and South America. I am re- 
minded of that well-known ditty, “the goblins will get you if you 
don't watch out.” 

What are the facts? The facts are that we have the largest and 
most powerful Navy we ever had, except for 2 years after the 
World War, and the greatest air force we ever had, and a match for 
any nation. Our Navy, without the huge new appropriations of 
$1,700,000,000, is 50 percent larger than Japan’s, twice as large as 
Italy’s, and three times as large as Germany’s. No nation in 
the world even dreams of attacking us, and every nation knows 
that it would be economic, financial, military, and naval suicide 
to attempt it. 

Whence the barrages of war propaganda and incitements to 
war? The same old cry of 20 years ago of making the world safe 
for democracy and putting an end to war resounds from coast to 
coast. American youth are again being propagandized to become 
cannon fodder, this time to save the British Empire or to fight 
Japan for the benefit of Soviet Russia. 

If the British diplomats can persuade the United States to pull 
her chestnuts out of the fire they are to be congratulated, but ours 
ought to be impeached or sent out on the first submarines to 
attack enemy forces, 

For 18 years I have served on the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives, and think I know the sentiments 
and desire of the American people for peace. They are willing to 
spend millions for national defense, but mot one dollar to send 
American soldiers to foreign lands to fight other people’s battles. 

I confess I have no faith in the international idealogy and 
League of Nations sympathy of the New Deal administration at 
Washington. President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, and Norman 
Davis, with their persistent demands to punish the aggressor na- 
tions and to join in parallel action, are preparing the road to war. 

I look for and long for the adjournment of Congress tomorrow, 
but I am fearful of what the future may bring in way of war inci- 
dents before the Congress meets again next January. 

I urge the American people to scrutinize every move and act of 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull in connection with our 
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foreign policies. There must be no secret agreements or under- 
which would involve us in war against our will. 
administration that they have 


means no such thing 
practically identical, and, what is more, the objectives are the 
same and are the result of international conferences and quasi- 
military alliances. 

If President Roosevelt does not know a war is going on in 


terms was to into effect when a state of war exists. 

a te of war exists in China, and within the last few days all 

diplomatic relations have been ended between Japan and China by 

of the Chinese Embassy in Tokyo. 

know of no valid reason why American ts should be 
in China, except in compliance with a treaty 100 years 

old, but at least they should not be there to cause defensive 

wars 10,000 miles away, nor must we be forced into war for the 

benefit of the Standard Oil Co., or for the almighty dollar, unless 


foreign es of the administra- 
tion, which is honeycombed with internationalism of long stand- 
ing, that I actually fear that we may be involved in war to 


3 the President to an end to naval competition and 
5 ay ty, and hatred and eventu- 


(8) Take the profit out of war by drafting industry, wealth, 
another war. 
(4) Enforce the Neutrality Act and stop selling war munitions to 


‘hts. 

07 Give the American people the right to vote on whether our 
citizens should be drafted for overseas service outside of the 
American continent and our territories. 

(8) The passage of the Ludlow war referendum, in amended 
form, giving the people the right to vote to declare war, but not 
in case of attack or where delay would endanger our national 
defense. 

(9) Maintain a strong and powerful navy for the defense of our 
shores KOA. thë maintenance af the Monroe Doctrine, bii mas a 

vy for purposes of aggression, police other nations’ 
Shores, G get us into war because of a provocation by some ad- 
miral 


(10) Watch carefully every move of the administration that 
might involve us in war except in self-defense. 

The internationalists claim we are isolationists. We are isola- 
tionists from war but not from peace. The American people favor 
conferences to limit naval armaments and peace conferences, but 
oppose concerted action or military alliances. 

I would even favor entering into arbitration treaties with every 
nation, to arbitrate every issue except our domestic problems and 
self-defense. 

It is well to remember on Flag Day that we did our share in 
the World War and, by sending 2,000,000 American soldiers to the 
battlefields of France, turning the tide of defeat into victory. 
After the victory was won, we brought our soldiers home and 
asked for nothing, and got exactly what we asked—nothing at all; 
no reparations, no indemnities, no plunder, and no conquered 
territories. 

The peace treaty was hardly dry before our former allies began 
to repudiate their debts to us. Under Republican administrations 
we collected $200,000,000 a year, but under this administration we 
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have collected nothing, not even the interest on the money we 
loaned them after the armistice, except from honest little Finland. 
In spite of the pledges given by President-elect Roosevelt when he 
refused to cooperate with President Hoover to collect the war 
debts, he has failed dismally to carry out this campaign promise, 
as he has in most other instances. 

The fact is that tomorrow, June 15, is the due date for payment 
on the war debts, but, after more than 5 years of the New Deal, 
the American people are still burdened with $12,000,000,000, owed 
mostly by Great Britain, France, and Italy. Yet these other na- 
tions continue to spend billions on vast armaments for use in a 
new world war. 

It is my firm conviction that we have more to fear from our 
enemies from within than we have from our enemies from with- 
out. If the alien Communists, Nazis, and Fascists continue to 
spread their doctrines of hate against our free institutions, Ameri- 
can system, and urge the overthrow of our republican form of 
government, then the Congress should deport these alien agitators 
back to their native lands and give their jobs to loyal American 
wage earners now walking the streets 1 for jobs. 

Let us on this Flag Day resolve to keep out of all foreign wars 
and to uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States 
and America against all of our enemies from within and from 
without. Let us serve notice on all these alien Communists, Fas- 
cists, and Nazis, who insist on carrying on their Old World battles 
on our shores and seek to tear down and undermine the Consti- 
tution, that there is no room in free America for any of these 
foreign forms of dictatorships, and that we believe in and have 
faith in our free institutions and representative and constitutional 
system, which is the fairest, soundest, most honorable, and best 
form of government in the world today. 


District Bar Association Takes Up Virgin Field— 
The Protection of the Constitution for Citizens. 
It Is Recognition That Conservative Groups Must 
Protect Liberties of All Opposition or Minority 
Groups in Order To Protect Conservatives 
Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I recently placed in the 
Recorp some excerpts from a speech by Hon. Grenville 
Clark, conservative lawyer, who spoke on civil liberties. In 
it he stated that he did not know of any bar association in 
America that was defending the civil rights under the Con- 
stitution, and I stated in my insertion that as far as I knew 
such was correct. 

All groups of the Lawyers’ Guild have committees for the 
purpose of protecting civil liberties, and I did not know that 
any group of the American Bar Association had any such 
committee. However, I have been informed that such a com- 
mittee does exist in the United States of America, and it is 
in Washington, D. C. 

They have sent me their report. 

NEW LINE OF ENDEAVOR FOR PROTECTION OF CIVIL LIBERTIES 

The civil rights committee has made a report, and they 
state in that report— 

Purthermore, in any new line of endeavor, including this, it 
SPAGA Wide FOSE Pm ee een See Rep gen Say Cae ata 

I am pleased to note this new endeavor—the protection of 
the Constitution, although I do not see any particular reason 
why there should be only one step at a time. 

It would seem that the protection of the constitutional lib- 
erties of the people would be worth taking all the steps, and 
as soon as possible. However, I am well pleased to correct 
the error which I made, and to state that there is one com- 
mittee of a bar association that does protect civil liberties. 

By unanimous consent, I insert their report, which is as 
follows: 

Report or CIVIL RIGHTS COMMITTEE FOR JUNE MEETING, 1938 


This is a new committee and a new field for the direct partici- 
pation of the association. Many members of this association have 
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worked, professionally or publicly, without fee if necessary, in 
the defense of the civil rights and liberties which were guaranteed 
by the Constitution and in the name of which the Nation was 
founded. It is now proposed that the association itself, through 
this committee and its successors, should throw its influence into 
that defense insofar as it can properly and feasibly do so. Cur- 
Tent encroachments upon civil rights throughout the world, even 
including parts of the United States, are increasingly disturbing; 
nor have they spared our profession. In this city recently a police 
judge refused to permit an attorney (not, incidentally, a member 
of the association) to present witnesses or to argue the case, 
because of his clients’ political views. (See Thomas et al. v. 
District of Columbia, 67 Apps. D. C. 179.) ! Both in their historic 
capacity as leaders of public opinion and in their own interest, 
it has appeared to many that lawyers as a body should manifest 
a continuous and increasing interest In this field. It is appar- 
ently in response to such sentiment that the president and di- 
rectors have set up this committee, with instruction “to furnish 
a medium through which the association may be advised of, and 
take appropriate action to remedy, all infringements in the District 
of Columbia upon the civil rights guaranteed by the Federal Con- 
stitution.” As we all know, such rights include the freedom of 
speech, press, assembly, and religious worship; the right to petition 
for the redress of grievances; the right to bear arms in self- 
defense; protection against unreasonable searches and seizures; 
right to a jury trial; and various other safeguards in criminal cases. 

The following were appointed to the committee: Dean Acheson, 
(chairman), Frederick A. Ballard, Edward Burling, Jr., Edmund D. 
Campbell, Julius I. Peyser, John H. Pratt, Oscar W. Underwood, Jr.; 
ex officio Wilbur L. Gray. 

Mr. Acheson has found it necessary, because of out-of-town 
engagements, to resign, at least for the time, the chairmanship, 
but he will fortunately continue to serve as a member of the 
committee. 

Your committee is able at this time to make only a preliminary 
report, indicating tentative conclusions as to what it considers 
the proper scope and function of the bar in the field of 
civil rights. We have held three meetings, only the last of which, 
largely because of illness or absences from the city, was fully— 
except for one member—attended. Because of the somewhat pio- 
neering nature of its duties under your instructions, and because 
at points the job touches matters which are to some degree con- 
troversial, it seemed wise that no basic conclusions—even the 
tentative ones hereinafter expressed—should be reached without 
having the benefit of the views of the full committee. For that 
reason we are able to present here for the most part only an out- 
line of what we think might or should be done by this committee 
and its successors. 

At the outset the fundamental question arises as to what extent 
and in what directions the bar as a whole is responsible for or 
interested in the preservation of civil rights. It must be borne 
in mind that the subject, in some aspects, leads to sharp differ- 
ences of opinion, even among lawyers; and while hot debate is one 
of the things we may expect and even enjoy in this association, 
nevertheless it is apparent that any substantial accomplishments 
will require that a large majority be in accord on the particular 
matter. Furthermore, in any new line of endeavor, including this, 
it seems wise that the association should proceed only one step 
at a time. 

With these considerations in mind, your committee feels that, 
for a time at least, its investigations and activities should, in 
general, be limited to so much of the field of civil rights as pertains 
directly to the administration of justice or immediately affects 
our profession. If your committee should find at any time that 
a situation has arisen going beyond this suggested limitation, and 
which it seems should be dealt with, it can call the matter to 
your attention and ask for your specific instructions. 

Within the field as thus delimited for immediate investigation, 
the committee has considered several problems, including the 
following: 

1. ALLEGED UNWARRANTED INTERFERENCE BY THE POLICE WITH THE RIGHTS 
4 OF PRISONERS, WITNESSES, AND COUNSEL 

This includes questions of holding of prisoners and witnesses 
incommunicado and for investigation, without access to friends 
or to counsel; illegal delay in making charges; unnecessary brutal- 
ity and indiscriminate use of firearms; third degree; advisability 
of sponsorship by the association of a bill in Co imilar 
to one which has so far passed one House of the New York Legis- 
lature—to require the immediate charging of all prisoners and the 
imposition of safeguards on police questioning. 

In connection with this line of inquiry it will be recalled that 
one of the leading cases in which the Supreme Court of the United 
States has condemned third-degree tactics arose from the District of 
Columbia in 1924 (Ziang Sung Wan v. United States, 266 U. S. 1); 
and that there has recently been a series of killings by the police 
under circumstances which have led to of unnecessary 
brutality. Your committee has not yet been sufficiently informed 
of the facts in these cases to form a judgment as to the merits of 
the charges which have been made against the police. It is felt, 
however, that the charges are sufficiently serious to warrant a 
bea 3 in order that the association may be advised 
as e facts. 


The Court of Appeals held that due process had been denied. 
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Obviously a investigation al these lines will require 
considerable time and effort. Your President in his inaugural 
address suggested that the association cooperate where feasible in 
the field of criminal justice with the Washington Criminal Justice 
Association. One of the members of your committee, Edward Bur- 
ling, ria is a director of the Criminal Justice Association. 


2. DISCRIMINATORY ENFORCEMENT OF ORDINANCES AND POLICE REGULA- 
TIONS 


It is charged in some quarters that various local ordinances and 
police regulations have at times been enforced by the police, and to 
some extent by judges of the police court, in such a way as to 
discriminate Persons or organizations holding unpopular 
political or economic views. These include the regulation on the 
distribution of handbills (Police Regulations, art. III, sec. 8)*; the 
Regulation on Parades (Traffic and Motor Vehicles Regulations for 
the District of Columbia, pt. I, art. XI, sec. 67); the disorderly con- 
duct statute (D. C. Code, T. 6, sec. 117) which covers unlawful 
assembly and the obstruction of streets; and the regulations cover- 
ing the carrying of signs in public places (District of Columbia 
Sign Regulations). 

On this problem of discrimination by public authorities in the 
enforcement of the law, your committee desires, also, to be more 
fully informed as to the facts before suggesting definite action by 
the association. 

3. INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS OF PERSONS OR CORPORATIONS IN 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BY CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATING 

COMMITTEES 


It is the opinion of your committee that the association should 
attempt to protect, within the suggested limits, the civil rights of 
any person whatsoever in the District of Columbia regardless of 
race, color, creed or political, economic, or any other type of 
opinion. It is likewise the consensus of your committee that such 
rights should be safeguarded no matter what the source of the 
attempted infringement, whether by untrained and unskillful police 
officers, emotional poe judges, or other public or private source; 
and that this includes committees of Congress who are seeking 
information from private files or elsewhere, no matter how laudable 
the purpose of the investigation. Accordingly, your committee 
proposes to inform itself, and then the association, of all future 
deviations of this character from this source as well as from any 
other; although here it is realized that care must be taken not 
to become involved in any controversy of a political nature. 


4. DELAY IN TRIALS AND DECISIONS 


It has also been suggested to your committee that inquiry might 
well be made- into the crowded condition of the district court 
docket, and the practice of some of the judges to take cases under 
advisement sometimes for as long as a year. Your committee is 
naturally sympathetic to this suggestion, and its only doubt is as 
to whether it should not be addressed to the committee on rela- 
tions with the district court. However, it may be argued that 
access to the courts for the redress of grievances is just as much 
a civil right as the right to a jury trial; and perhaps everyone 
will agree that the value of this right may be seriously under- 
mined by having to wait many months after joinder of issue before 
trial of a cause can be had. We are all familiar with the unsatis- 
factory condition existing in this respect; loss of evidence, death 
of witnesses, and extra expense cause hardship to litigants and 
may transform a valid cause of action into one which is a 
liability, The advantages of early trial are a part of the right of 
access to the courts and insofar as the present congestion pre- 
vents early trial, it deprives us all of the full exercise of an im- 
portant civil right. It is hoped that the appointment of three 
new judges in the district court will go far toward relieving the 
situation. 

But this, of course, is not all. Even after trial has been had, 
it is the habit of some judges, fortunately very few in number, 
to take cases under advisement or to defer decision until many 
months haye passed. That the value of the judicial process and 
the tradition of resorting to the courts for the orderly settlement 
of disputes is seriously impeded by such a practice requires no 
elaboration. It should be sufficient to say that this is another 
instance of the right of access to the courts in its full meaning 
not being protected. 

* . . 3 . * . 

As noted at the outset, this is a new field for the direct partici- 
pation of the association. Inevitably in this field there will be 
differences of opinion in the association on particular issues. And, 
furthermore, this committee has not reached even a tentative 
opinion as to the manner in which the association should ici- 
pate in the safeguarding of civil rights, that is, whether it should 
limit itself to expressing, through the association itself or through 
its representatives, a forceful protest against undoubted and serious 
invasions of civil rights; or whether it should go further and lend 


See Thomas et al. v. District of Columbia, 67 Apps. D. C. 179. 
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its active aid to the injured person or his counsel. These are ques- 
tions which should be determined by the whole body of the asso- 
ciation. The committee invites the criticisms and suggestions of 
all members on this or any other phase of the subject. 


been unable to participate in its deliberations and to consider this 
report. For that reason the report is not signed by him. 


The Business Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, last April I discussed in the 
House of Representatives the business depression and at- 
tempted to show the major factor in the decline was a tem- 
porary saturation of the country with automobiles. I would 
be blind, indeed, if I undertook to say there were not minor 
contributing causes. I furthermore expressed the belief 
that, pending recovery of automobile sales through intro- 
duction of new models and the exhaustion of the mileage of 
the present cars, we should direct our energies to stimulat- 
ing the building-construction industry. Events since these 
comments call for supplementary observations. 

At the time of my review automobile manufacturers were 
predicting sharp revival of automobile sales in the late 
spring, contrary to my expressed theory of a saturated mar- 
ket. However, their optimism faded away when produc- 
tion continued at less than 50 percent of that of last year 
and took a further slump as the summer season set in. 
While this inactivity exists the hopeful thing is that automo- 
biles are being operated and mileage is being rapidly used 
up, hastening the day when owners will be in the market 
for new cars. Speaking along these lines, E. J. Kulas, 
president of the Otis Steel Co., of Cleveland, recently 
said: 

The automobile industry led the Nation out of the last depres- 
sion, and I believe it very probable that it will lead the way out 
of this one. The American people appear to be driving their cars 
just about as much as they did during better times. Statistics 
on gasoline consumption show that almost as much is being used 
at this time as a year ago. The demand for tires for replacement 
purposes remains surprisingly large. 

Automobiles, steadily driven, do not last forever. Furthermore, 
the production of new cars this year has been small. The result 
inevitably is the building up of a deferred demand. No matter 
what happens, the American public insists on having automobiles. 

While an upturn in automobile production would not alone 
assure a return to prosperity to the steel industry, it might well 
provide the necessary stimulus to general business recovery. It is 
my hope that the first signs of such an upturn will develop at 
least by early autumn. 

This bears out my contention that the motor-vehicle in- 
dustry is now the economic dictator in this country of 
business prosperity or depression. 

While the industry itself has been operating part-time 
this has not been true as to many factories, especially in 
northern Ohio, that supply parts and raw materials for 
automobiles. Their cessation of work has been almost com- 
plete, and consequently unemployment in these lines has 
mounted. This is due to heavy stocks of parts fabricated 
by those plants last year in anticipation of strikes or of 
increased business sales, and which stocks are now in the 
hands of the original makers for disposition or have found 
their way into the stockrooms of the assembly plants. This 
condition has accentuated distress. Exhaustion of these 
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stocks, of course, brings closer the day when those idle shops 
will have to reopen to meet current automobile needs. 

The heavy sales of automobiles during recent years is 
further indicated by the report of the Bureau of Public Roads 
just issued. Automobile registrations in 1937 showed a total 
of 29,705,220 cars of all kinds in the United States, divided 
as follows: 25,449,924 passenger cars; 4,255,296 trucks. This 
is a total increase in the country of 1,252,239 passenger cars. 
Ohio alone had an increase of 99,084 in car registrations for 
that year. 

More and more business forecasters are looking for a de- 
cided impetus to business in the building construction field. 
Since I spoke on this subject in April, improvement in this 
direction, especially residence construction, has attracted 
Nation-wide attention. Insurance of building mortgages by 
the Federal Housing Administration has been rising steadily. 
Led by the public works building program which will be 
inaugurated shortly by the Federal Government, a general 
revival of business through building construction seems more 
certain than ever before. ? 


William P. Connery; Jr. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Wium P. 
CONNER 


Y, Jr., late a Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to permission here- 
tofore granted, I desire to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
by placing therein a memorial tribute of Senator ERNEST 
LuUNDEEN to our lamented colleague, ‘WILLIAM P. CONNERY, Jr.: 


When I returned to Congress in 1932, it was my great good 
fortune to serve on the great Labor Committee of the House of 
Representatives. The chairman of that committee was the Honor- 
able WittiamM Parrick Connery. In many respects he was the 
ablest chairman I have ever served under on any committee. He 
was friendly, genial, courteous, and kind, always considerate of his 
colleagues and their interests in legislation. He was social-minded 
and believed in community interests. He was loyal to the core 
to labor and was our most valiant warrior for labor legislation in 
the entire House of Representatives. 


BILLY Connery was one of the quickest thinkers on his feet 
and one of the most effective extemporaneous speakers I have ever 
heard. And through it all ran a genuine vein of good nature and 
good humor at all times. And on occasion he entertained the 
House of Representatives with song and verse and speech in an 
inimitable manner. It just cannot be that he is gone to the 
Great Beyond. It seems impossible that he is gone, 


Tt 

his way to a happier and a fairer land when we need him so 
badly in this dark crisis that is upon us; when his unfailing 
h , together with his skil and ability would 
to dispel the gloom and solve our problems. 

t few friends, real friends, in this world. It is 
said that if you have one, or two, or three friends, you 
are rich: real friends. Certainly, if you have a small group of real 
friends, you are most fortunate. BruLY CONNERY was my friend. 
He was tested and tried, and it was clear that his friendship was not 

the passing kind. He lent a helping hand. He was inspiring 

his leadership. He was and every day of his 
life, and he came to the end of the road with all colors flying. 
and battling for the people to the very end. > 
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ConNERY was like that every day of his life. Banks’ stanza is 
most expressive of the life of Congressman CONNERY: 


“I live for those who love me, 
And for those who know me true; 
For the heavens that shine above me, 
And the good that I can do.” 


Such a man we shall not soon see again. He goes with the 
blessings and prayers of 10,000 who mourn his memory, and he is 
remembered by tens of thousands of others who were not so for- 
tunate to have known him personally. Life is not lived in vain 
when we meet men like that. To his good and faithful wife and 
beloved daughter there goes out a world of sympathy from us all. 
Within his soul was a spark of divinity and within his bosom the 
courage of a true warrior. He fell like a great tree in the mighty 
forest, leaving a vacant place against the evening sky. We cannot 
forget. We cling to the memory of our friend, BILLY Connery. 


“Words are easy like the wind; 
Faithful friends are hard to find.” 


The Antilynching Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 140, 1938 


LETTER FROM WALTER WHITE, SECRETARY OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED 
PEOPLE 


Mr. O'NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the following letter from Mr. 
Walter White, secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
New York, June 13, 1938. 
Hon. Epwarp L. O'NEILL, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN O'NEILL: Our records show that you 
pledged support of the antilynching bill in the Seventy-fourth 
Congress; on January 27, 1937, you introduced H. R. 3996, an 
antilynching bill; that you signed the discharge petition which 
brought the bill to the floor of the House, and that on April 15 
you voted for the antilynching bill which passed the House by 
an overwhelming vote of 277 to 119. 

Our records also show that you voted for a wage and hour bill 
without geographic or racial differential. 

For all these manifestations we are deeply grateful. 

Ever sincerely, 
WALTER WHITE, Secretary. 


Parity for Manganese Will Aid Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, early in the 
session I introduced House Concurrent Resolution 34 calling 
upon the Secretary of State not to include manganese in the 
proposed reciprocal-trade agreements with the United King- 
dom, Canada, and other countries; and, further, to serve 
proper notice to the Governments of Brazil and Canada to 
terminate the present agreements with respect to manga- 
nese. Events since that time have emphasized the wisdom 
of that course. The United States should have a depend- 
able domestic manganese industry. 

We must restore the tariff on manganese if we are to sta- 
bilize the domestic industry. It is truly an infant industry. 
A temporary increase in price without restoration of the 
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duty will not justify substantial, additional investments in 
the industry or bring forth adequate development of domes- 
tic deposits. Restoration of the tariff is the cheapest, surest 
way to develop a domestic manganese industry. 

STOCK PILE SAME AND RESTORE THE TARIFF 

The purchase by the Government of a stock pile of a mil- 
lion tons of manganese ore or its equivalent in ferroman- 
ganese has been recommended. Bills for this purpose have 
been introduced during this session. A million tons of ore 
would cost the United States approximately $40,000,000. 
The equivalent in ferromanganese would cost approximately 
$80,000,000. 

It is not necessary to spend that money. Restore the 
tariff and the purchase of limited quantities of manganese 
ore or ferromanganese will bring developments of domestic 
deposits and solve the problem of manganese for national 
defense at little or no ultimate cost to the Government. 

Revenue derived from tariffs on manganese ores imported 
from foreign countries could be made to offset the cost to 
the Government of manganese for stock-pile purposes while 
domestic production is being further developed. Restoration 
of the duty on manganese ore would add only 7 cents to the 
cost of an average ton of steel. 

STEEL COULD ABSORB 7 CENTS A TON 

On account of the tariff benefits enjoyed by the steel 
industry it seems that this industry could well afford to 
absorb the small duty on manganese ore. The following 
table indicates that the tariff protection on crude and 
semi-finished steel, from September 1922 to December 1937, 
inclusive, amounts to the astounding sum of $8,468,961,511. 
The table was originally prepared by Senator Oddie. I am 
indebted to the Honorable ANDREW J. May, chairman of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs for bringing it down 
to date. 

Imports and production of crude and semifinished steel in the 


United States and cost to American public of duties on crude and 
semifinished steel products 


Cost to 
Imports of Domestic American 
crude * 8 production ublie of 
and“ semifinished utſes on 
Yı steelt somifinisbed 
ear 
Stee] a 
Per ton 
Total por Duties 
11, 703 $198, 102 $17.00 8, 900,731 | $151,312, 427 
3 23, 991 641, 295 25, 44, 943, 696 | 1, 101, 344, 994 
1924. 28,841 744. 443 19. 16 37. 936, 939 726, 775, 951 
1925. 85,756 | 1,161,035 13. 55 45, 393, 524 615, 082, 250 
1920 136,606 | 1,487,576 10, 89 48, 293, 763 525, 919, 079 
1927 110, 573 1, 299, 014 11.75 44, 935, 185 527, 988, 420 
1928 110, 011 1, 290, 975 11.73 51, 544, 180 604, 613, 231 
1929... 67,659 | 1, 206,325 17. 83 56, 433, 473 | 1, 006, 208, 824 
1930. 72. 700 854, 556 11.75 40, 699, 483 478, 218, 925 
1931... 115, 699 | 1,011,626 & 74 25, 945, 501 226, 763, 679 
1932. 78, 638, 720 8.14 13, 681, 162 111, 364, 659 
1933. 2, 329, 082 11. 46 23, 232, 347 268, 242, 606 
1934. 24, 368, 201 14.87 26, 055, 289 387, 442, 147 
1935. 33, 437, 823 13. 20 3A, 092, 594 450, 022, 241 
1930 50, 585, 254 11, 68 47, 767, 856 557, 928, 558 
s i — 54. 795, 816 14.47 50, 569, 000 731, 733, 430 
N Aa 13, 047, 843 13.93 | 600, 424,723 | 8, 468, 961, 511 


t Imports under ays 304 as shown in Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, p. 631, 
for years 1922 to 1928, inclusive, as presented on floor of the Senate by Senator 


L. Oddie, Nov. 6, 1929. Years 1929 to 1937, inclusive, from of U. 8. Tariff 
Commission. 


2 Domestic production in tons multiplied by average duty collected per ton on 
imported crude and semifinished steel. 

1 Production from Sept. 22, 1922, to Jan. 1, 1923, estimated on a basis of one-fourth 
of year’s total production, 


STEEL HAS BEEN WELL PROTECTED 

The Iron Age of April 1, 1938, carried a table showing 
the financial analysis of the steel industry for 1937, cover- 
ing operations of 21 companies representing 92.2 percent of 
the ingot capacity of the United States. This table shows 
that the total net income of these companies for the year 
1937 was $211,966,539, that the surplus was $796,798,457, and 
that the total assets were $4,430,885,614. Under permission 
granted, I shall insert in the Recorp the completed table 
from the Iron Age. 


A financial analysis of the steel industry for 1937 
[Data cover the operations of 21 companies representing 92.2 percent of the ingot capacity of the United States] 
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25, 790, 000 18, 532, 278] 72.1 944 8.7| 8, 703, 252088. 01 88. 6888. 12081, 91 20,572, 207 8860, 281, 100] $870, 325, 200 8801, 608, 165/$1, 712, 784, 07248100, 152, 535| 5.9] $66. 10 
772, 400 18, 907, 008 65.0 228823 258 5.9 8 70.24 91.50 2061.33 576 13 27 800 220 24. 100 870, 325, 200] 333, 910, 738| 1, 676, 804, 707 56, 531,314) 3.3) 64.73 
042, 000| 7, 269, 828| 77.7 31, 819, 7.60 3,185, 114] 7.640 3.40} 4.38 494| 11 440 $30| 67,248, 455| 606,474,219] 38,786,013] 5.8] 66.37 
9, 360, 000| 5, 993, 647) 64. 0 13.801.088 48 2 57 61 205 1. 225 828 880 15888610 112 633.440 208 20 80 BY, 552 627 628, 814, 916] 20, 415, 453] 3.2 67.18 > 
453, 000| 4, 014, 277| 622 044,148} 3.6 5,832, 124| 1.17] 1. 40| 2.25 859,148] 40, 190, 050 499, 470| 67,002,376] 232. 551,044] 14,002,284) 4.2] 51.53 
053, 000| 4, 291, 832| 70. 9 8 886, 02 14 2 1584 1.780 1.88 2.23 243.848 110, 992, 148 22 190, 050 6 005, 228 04. 200, 968 309, 477,389| 14,509, 260| 4.7] 51.13 — 
3, 671, 200} 2, 67. 799| 4.1] 879, 220] 1,18] 1.30] 1.94] 219, 64 583 900% 57,632,000] 50,204,472] 200, 782,960] 6, 330,951| 3.2] 54.68 2 
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Domestic producers of manganese ore are entitled to parity 
treatment in the matter of tariffs and prices in the domestic 
market the same as enjoyed by the steel industry. 

We need manganese. We have it in the United States. 
If we give it the slight protection contemplated in the Tariff 
Act of 1930, we will develop a domestic industry. 

PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE THIS YEAR 

Iam glad to note, Mr. Speaker, that the attention focussed 
on the subject of manganese in this Congress has resulted 
in substantial progress. There used to be a belief that do- 
mestic manganese could not be used; that there was some- 
thing wrong with it. Why as recently as February 17, 1938, 
when I spoke in the House on the subject, We Can Produce 
Manganese in the United States; Members arose to ask me 
if that was true. The first time I mentioned domestic man- 
ganese on this floor, one Member asked me if it was true that 
domestic manganese could be used by domestic steel manu- 
facturers. And I assured him that they could; that man- 
ganese was manganese wherever found, that different grades 
were simply a matter of concentration, with 50 percent the 
accepted standard for American trade. 

The false idea that there was something wrong with 
American manganese was simply a slander either repeated 
unwittingly by those who did not know or peddled and en- 
couraged by interests that stood to profit by controlling a 
monopoly of foreign imports and denying domestic man- 
ganese the fair tariff to which an infant industry is entitled. 
Manganese is manganese as gold is gold, and you can have 
the karats or the percentage of metallic manganese desired 
by the refining that you do. 

THE NAVY BUYS SOME DOMESTIC MANGANESE 


The idea was exploded, however, once and for all, I hope, 
by the success of our domestic manganese people in getting 
the Navy Department to receive bids from domestic ores on 
the same specifications as foreign ore users, this year. Bid- 
ding to the same specifications, domestic manganese got the 
orders, as set forth in the following letter: 


Navx DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU or SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1938. 
Hon, Francis H. CASE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Case: Supplementing my letter of March 19, 1938, 
which acknowledged receipt of your letter of March 15, awards 
have now been made for ferromanganese on the bids received on 
schedule 2884, opened March 18, 1938, as follows: 

Six thousand tons to E. J. Lavino & Co., at $110.50 per ton, total 
$663,000 delivered to the Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 

Five thousand five hundred tons to the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., at $105 per ton f. o. b. cars at the mine, Minnequa, Colo., total 
$577,500. 

These awards were made for domestic material in accordance 
with the Buy-American Act (Public, No. 428), approved March 3, 
1933. : 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES CONARD, 
Paymaster General of the Navy. 


This was such a significant achievement, Mr. Speaker, 
that the New York Times carried a special article in its issue 
of April 10, 1938, which, with the permission of the House, 
I will insert at this point: 


{From the New York Times, Sunday, April 10, 1938] 
Navy ENCOURAGES MANGANESE MINING—-RECENT SUPPLY CONTRACTS 
Focus ATTENTION ON PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY oF NATION 
(By J. G. Forrest) 


Contracts to supply the Navy Department with 11,500 tons of 
ferro-manganese, produced entirely from United States ores, re- 
cently awarded to two domestic manganese-producing companies, 
reveal two significant points the situation of the indus- 

in this country. One is that satisfactory manganese can be 
produced from native ores; the other that the “defense-conscious” 
Navy recognizes the need for encouraging the domestic industry 
in the interest of national defense. 

Inasmuch as manganese is an indispensable factor in making 
steel, with 14 pounds of manganese going into every ton, the im- 
portance to the steel industry, as well as to national defense, of 
any broad developments in the manganese field is obvious. 

Undoubtedly three independent current congressional actions, 
all intended to help assure this country a reasonable self-sufficiency 
in this ore, called by the War Department the “No. 1 strategic 
mineral,” strongly influenced the granting of the Navy contracts. 
This is apparent because the bidding was open to foreign pro- 
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ducers, and in fact the prices being paid are higher than some of 
the foreign bids. It is the first considerable purchase of domestic 
manganese by an arm of the Government in many years—since 
the World War, to be exact. It is also the first time it ever has 
been purchased for emergency reserve purposes. 

ORE SUFFICIENCY CITED 

Ore from Montana, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and Idaho is to 
be used in producing the ferro-manganese that the Navy is pur- 
chasing from the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., of Denver, one of the 
two successful bidders. Deposits in Virginia, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia will furnish the ore for that purchased from the other 
successful bidder, E. J. Lavino & Co., of Lynchburg, Va. 

Although this country now consumes around 800,000 tons and 
produces about 7 percent of all the manganese that it consumes in 
an average year, there is sufficient ore here to supply all peacetime 
or wartime needs—if there were incentive for working the deposits 
and investing in newly perfected equipment for concentrating the 
low-content ores. Deposits have been charted in 20 States, with 
ecules large ore bodies in South Dakota, Montana, and 
Ar sas. 


Such incentive, according to testimony before a recent hearing of 
a subcommittee of the Senate Military Affairs Committee, could best 
be provided by two moves: (1) A government policy of building a 
million-ton emergency ore reserve exclusively from domestic sources, 
as outlined in Senate bill 3460, by Senator JoHN E. MILLER, of 
Arkansas, thus helping stabilize domestic demand; and (2) remov- 
ing manganese from the list of commodities affected by the Brazil 
and Canada trade pacts and noninclusion of it in future similar 
agreements, as recommended in concurrent resolutions presented in 
the House of Representatives by Representative Francis H. CASE, of 
South Dakota, and in the Senate by Senator James E. Murray, of 
Montana. It is estimated that the building up of such a reserve 
would provide approximately 68,000,000 man-hours of employment, 
or about $23,800,000 in wage pay rolls. 

TARIFF CHANGE A BLOW 

American manganese producers, according to J. Carson Adkerson, 
president of the American Manganese Producers’ Association, main- 
tain that several new “beneficiating” processes perfected within the 
last 5 years had just begun to make domestic production feasible 
when the Brazil and Canadian agreements of 1935 cut the tariff 
in half, destroying hopes of even modest profits. 

Evidence that the new processes could enable American deposits 
to compete in industrial markets with the higher-content deposits 
of Russia, Africa, and Brazil—given the former tariff protection 
and a more stable home market—was presented by M. B. Gentry, 
of the Cuban-American Manganese Corporation; Harold Pumpelly, 
of the Domestic Manganese and Development Co., of Butte, Mont.; 
and Dr. Finn Sparre, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours. The Cuban ores, 
of grade similar to those found in the United States, have been 
concentrated into a form that meets the most exacting require- 
ments, Mr. Gentry said. 

Senator MILLER stated that his bill is intended to stimulate the 
domestic industry “not only as a means of assuring us adequate 
home sources in time of emergency and freeing us from dependence 
on far-away foreign supplies which might be cut off, but also as a 
means of creating new employment and commerce in many of the 
20 States having known substantial deposits.” 

Prelit figures on manganese-ore imports for consumption 
in 1937, totaling 911,563 long tons, show Russia as the leading sup- 
plier, with 383,949 tons. The African Gold Coast furnished 254,547 
tons; Brazil, intended beneficiary of the trade pact, sent only 77,988 
tons; and India, 70,232 tons. Cuba, whose manganese is available 
in this country duty free, sent here 122,937 long tons. 


DOMESTIC MINERALS DESERVE PARITY 

According to a Government survey in 1929, Mr. Speaker, 
South Dakota has one deposit containing 102,000,000 tons 
of metallic manganese and substantial deposits are known 
to exist elsewhere and in 20 other States. We have manga- 
nese enough; we have more in proportion than we have 
iron. Why not encourage a new domestic industry? 

Production of a million tons of manganese ore from do- 
mestic deposits would mean the employment of approxi- 
mately 68,000,000 man-hours of labor. From the standpoint 
of both employment and national defense our country can- 
not afford to neglect giving proper encouragement to the 
further development of our own manganese resources, 

All new wealth comes from the earth. American work- 
ers and American capital deserve parity for their products. 
I am glad to note that a Raw Materials National Council has 
recently been organized with headquarters at Sioux City, 
Iowa. One of their officers has said: 

Tariffs on American raw materials are being bartered away and 
advantages given to manufactured products. Products of the 
farms, mines, and forests generally have been adversely affected 
by this policy. Unless this practice is checked, all products of 
the ground, which are produced largely by unskilled labor, will 
come increasingly from foreign countries, Such a policy can only 
mean ruin for American enterprise. 

During the year we have protected our industries and raw 
materials from tariff cuts exceeding 50 percent of the 1930 
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rate. The Secretary of State, responding to my resolution 
of inquiry (H. Res. 403), stated that Department would not 
use one 50-percent cut as the base for another cut through re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements. We have seen the Navy recognize 
and purchase domestic manganese. 

Mr. Speaker, progress has been made, but this movement 
must go on. We should restore the tariff for domestic man- 
ganese and we will create a new industry in this country, 
make the United States independent in the matter of this 
all-time essential mineral and contribute to our welfare in 
peace and our safety in war. Every ton of steel needs 14 
pounds of manganese, and modern-day industry needs steel. 
Let us give manganese at least a fraction of the protection 
given steel and we will help to bring recovery and prosperity 
to the country, 


The Isham Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


ADDRESS OF WILLARD S. ISHAM DELIVERED IN WASHINGTON, 
D. C., JUNE 10, 1938 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following address of 
Willard S. Isham, delivered in Washington, D. C., June 10, 
1938: 

Ladies and PT 
sentative . of West Virginia, at my req filed in the 
House of Representatives my petition, No. 1214, which reads as 


follows; 
PETITION 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred, as follows: 

By Mr. Ramsay (by request): No. 1214, petition or memorial of 
Willard S. Isham, Washington, D. C., praying the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States to appoint a committee to inves- 
tigate charges made by him against the judges of the Court of 
Claims 


Your petitioner, a citizen and resident of Washington, D. C., rep- 
resents that the Court of Claims in 1933 handed down a decision 
in favor of defendant in the case of Isham v. United States, No. 
33966, filed in 1918. 

The plaintiff's case was based on the purchase for use by the 
United States of certain war ts from producers who obli- 
gated themselves to hold the United States safe from the costs of 
any infringements involved and took out insurance for their own 
protection. 

A decision for the plaintiff would have caused the judgment, 
officially estimated at several millions of dollars, to rest ultimately 
on either the said producers or insurance companies. 

The Court of Claims, in the full knowledge of these matters and 
after the completion of grilling examinations of numerous expert 
witnesses and technical exhibits, formulated 52 so-called —— 
of facts upon which its decision was based. 

It is publicly charged that some or all of these findings and 

t opinions are not based on the evidence but consist in 
concealments and misrepresentations of the facts in the printed 
record of the case, augmented by personal opinions repugnant to 
the disclosed art, which caused the judgment based on these find- 
ings and opinions to be not only a miscarriage of justice but also 
a disgrace to our courts. 

It is further publicly charged that two of these findings, namely, 
Nos. 44 and 52, were so erroneously based and the pertinent facts 
in evidence were so distorted and concealed by the court's arbi- 
trary and unfounded opinions that plaintiff's attorneys deemed 
an appeal to the Supreme Court useless because this court, not 
being a finding body, could not give the case sufficient study to 
discover the pernicious nature of these findings and opinions. 

The people of this country are already apprehensive that our 

courts decide cases in favor of “big interests” when the 
other party is merely one of our common people. 

The judges in the Court of Claims are appointed in the same 
manner as those in the Supreme Court. 

A failure to in these public charges will lead the people 
to believe that “big interests” control this court, so as to prevent 
the administration of justice to litigants who are required to 
appear therein. 
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Therefore, your petitioner a House of Representa- 
tives may appoint a committee of the House of Representatives 
to investigate and report at the earliest convenient date the truth 
or falsity of the above-recited charges. 

(Signed) WILLARD S. ISHAM. 

On the 7th day of May 1938, Representative Ramsay, at my 
request, introduced in House Joint Resolution 677, which 
would authorize the Court of Claims to rehear the case of Willard 
1 erecutor of the estate of Clara H. Isham, v. The United 

es. 

When I was before the Judiciary Committee of the House upon 
the hearing of House Joint Resolution 677, some members of the 
committee claimed: 

1. The charges in my petition would not be considered unless my 
case was presented by a lawyer. 

2. My request that the Isham case be returned to the Court of 
Claims for review would be opposed because if granted, the Con- 
* would be deluged by similar petitions. 

In reply to these statements the following is respectfully sub- 
tted: 


1. There can be no objection to my petition on the ground that 
it was not presented by a lawyer as the Constitution does not 
require such a procedure and the right of petition had never 
been relinquished by the people. Moreover, my petition was re- 
viewed and approved by a lawyer before it was pre- 

My two written statements in support 
of the petition, and before you for consideration, presented briefly 
certain facts in the record, which demonstrated the injustice re- 
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y charg 
But, if this record based brief is not 
your committee, a sufficient presentation of facts 
t in my petition, and accompany- 
ing statements, the request that I present my case by a lawyer 
appears absurd, and if complied with, can serve no purpose ex- 
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standing this desirable result, the prosecution of the judges of 
the Court of Claims on my charges still remains as a constitu- 
tional obligation of the Congress. 

2. I confidently believe that this or some future Congress will 
send the Isham case back to the Court of Claims for a review of 
its findings. The attached citations of many similar cases re- 
turned to the Court of Claims for review shows that such enact- 
ments were employed by the Congress formerly to correct the 
injustice by the Court of Claims. This practice caused the court's 
decisions during this period to be just and legal. It is believed 
that the multitude of claimants which, it is stated, are now ready 
to deluge the with their — clearly proves that the 
failure of the Congress in recent years to exercise the same prerog- 
atives as formerly has permitted and possibly caused the Court of 
Claims to act arbitrarily and for the benefit of big interests, as 
charged in my petition. 

If the present Congress fails to return the Isham case to the 
Court of Claims for review, will it not further strengthen the 
belief that Congress does not now operate as formerly, to demand 
and secure justice for our common people when their interests 
conflict with those of big business? 

The arbitrary and unjust acts committed by the Court of 
Claims in the Isham case should receive immediate attention, 
otherwise it will remain like the ghost in Hamlet, to haunt those 
who committed this crime and those who attempt to cover it 
up and conceal it from the public eye. 

My demise will simply pass tt on to my son and to his heirs to 
whom this case is bequeathed as a legacy and trust for the 
common people of this country. 

There is ample authority for Congress to reopen this case and 
retry the same. 

The following cases referred by Congress to be retried in the 
Court of Claims fully sustains the authority of Congress to grant 
relief prayed for in my petition and bill. 

CASES REFERRED TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS BY SPECIAL ACT OF CONGRESS 


Albert Grant v. The United States (18 C. Cls. 782): 
passed a special act directing the court to reopen and adjudicate 
the claimant's case upon the evidence on which it was tried 
more than 13 years previously, and if it was found that the court 
had then rendered judgment in a different sum than it had 
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intended or what the evidence sustained, it should correct its 

error and render a judgment in favor of the claimant for any 

additional sum due him, Held, that the former judgment was 
erroneous, and judgment rendered for claimant for the amount 
uo him. 

Sophia B. Duffy v. The United States (24 C. Cls. 380): In a 
former case brought by the same claimant the court held that 
it did not haye jurisdiction on the subject matter of the claim, 
Congress then enacted a special act conferring jurisdiction on the 
court, and the court rendered judgment in favor of the claimant 
on the same evidence adduced at the former trial, 

John Finn v. The United States (26 O. Cls. 435): The claimant 
had originally filed suit before the executive department of the 
Government by filing it in the office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, and after various administrative actions on it, it was referred 
by the Secretary of the to the court, where it was dis- 
missed for want of jurisdiction. Congress then enacted a special 
act referring it back to the court for determination, and amo: 
other things dispensed with the requirement that the contr: 
upon which the claim was based be made in writing (as was 
necessary for a claim to be considered under the general jurisdic- 
tion of the court). The court then rendered a judgment in favor 
of the claimant. 

Anastatia Murphy, administratriz, v. The United States (35 C. 
Cìs. 494): The claimant brought suit in the court under its general 
Jurisdiction and the suit was dismissed. She then obtained a 
Special act of Congress remanding the case back to the court for 
a further hearing upon the evidence and testimony presented to 
the court in the earlier trial, and upon such other and further 
evidence and testimony as either party might file, the court to 
have equitable jurisdiction of all matters presented by the claim- 
ant in her new petition, and directed to render judgment for such 
amount as right and justice may demand. The special act, con- 
ferring equitable jurisdiction on the court conferred broader 
powers than existed when the case was heard under the court’s 
general jurisdiction, and the court therefore rendered judgment 
in favor of the claimant. 

Henry W. Goodrich, Rec., v. The United States (51 C. Cls. 1): 
The present case was adjudicated by the court in an earlier 
action, the petition being dismissed. ‘Thereafter Congress en- 
acted a special act referring the case to the court, and authoriz- 
ing a judgment for the plaintiff, if the evidence adduced should 
sustain certain of his contentions. The court held that the evi- 
dence did not justify a judgment for the plaintiff and dismissed 
his petition. 

Thomas L. Livingston v. The United States (64 ©. Cls. 314): The 
plaintiff filed suit based upon an alleged taking of his land and 
the court held that the facts did not warrant a finding that the 
land had been taken under circumstances implying an obligation 
on the part of the Government to pay for it and therefore dis- 
missed his petition. Congress then enacted a special act con- 
ferring jurisdiction on the court to hear and determine his claim 
and award a judgment for the value of the land taken, notwith- 
standing the fact that the original taking on the part of the 
Government constituted tortious acts on the part of its agents. 
The court then rendered judgment in favor of the plaintiff. 

Export Oil Corporation v. The United States (64 C. Cls. 342): The 
plaintiff brought suit against the Government, but its petition was 
dismissed (on demurrer), as the alleged contract on which its suit 
was based was not in writing. Congress enacted a special act 
referring the case back to the court and authorizing the entry of 
judgment if the court found that such a contract was entered 
into by the parties, even though it was not in writing. 

John L. Alcock v. The United States (74 C. Cls. 308): The plain- 
tiff brought a suit under the general jurisdiction of the court 
based upon an alleged commandeering of certain timber by the 
defendant; the court dismissed his petition holding that there was 
no commandeering or action by defendant's officers for which the 
defendant could be held accountable. He secured a special act 
which referred the case back to the court, and waived the defense 
previously interposed by defendant, and broadened its liability; 
the court found in his fayor under the terms of the act, and 
rendered a judgment in his favor. 


Persecution and Intolerance Rebuked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14),1938 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following ar- 
ticle from the New York Herald Tribune of Monday, June 6, 
1938, containing excerpts from a sermon delivered by the 
Right Reverend Michael J. Lavelle, rector of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and vicar general of the Roman Catholic archdio- 
cese of New York. Monsignor Lavelle rebuked, in a most 
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forceful manner, persecution and intolerance throughout the 
world. 


The Right Reverend Michael J, Lavelle, rector of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and vicar general of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
New York, warned Catholics yesterday that persecution could not 
be an ally of the Christian faith, and declared that “the battle of 
truth” must not be waged with “the weapons of error.” 

Monsignor Lavelle preached at the 11 o'clock solemn high mass at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral in the presence of Cardinal Hayes and the 
celebrant of the mass, the Most Reverend Stephen J. Donahue, 
auxiliary bishop of New York, the only two Catholic prelates who 
outrank Monsignor Lavelle in the archdiocese, In a carefully pre- 
pared sermon, for which he had broken his rule against distributing 
press releases, Monsignor Lavelle said that Lord Macaulay, the his- 
torian, perfectly expressed the sentiment when he advised fellow 
Christians not to “endeavor to support by oppression the religion 
2 first taught the human race the great lesson of universal 
charity.“ 

Monsignor Lavelle rebuked persecution, hate, and enmity in gen- 
eral, and lack of toleration of the Jews in particular. He empha- 
sized that “the faith must be propagated not by the sword but by 
the intellect.” The Christian doctrine of b erly love required 
“respect for every human being” and “total unwillingness to tolerate 
persecution anywhere,” he said. 

“We Catholics were the first to establish that spirit in the United 
States,” he continued. “It is one of the fundamental principles of 
American rights—the freedom of conscience. At present there is a 
great deal of persecution and intolerance throughout the world, 
nop te of religion in totalitarian states, in the Soviet, and of 

e Jews. 

“Persecution of the Jews, driving them out of their native lands, 
making it impossible for them to stay in peace and comfort—that 
is totally against the spirit of Pentecost. May the spirit of love 
and of toleration prevail everywhere. The Holy Ghost came down 
in the form of tongues of flame to show that the faith must be 
propagated not by the sword but by the intellect. 

“The Feast of Pentecost is the manifestation of the love of the 
Holy Trinity for the faithful of God and demonstrates that the 
mission of Christ is one of peace within ourselves, peace with our 
neighbor, peace among nations, peace in the world. This spirit 
is, therefore, diametrically opposed to any spirit of persecution, 
hate, enmity, or ill feeling.” 

He quoted a 250-word passage from an appeal of Lord Macaulay 
in Parliament in favor of a bill to remove certain discriminatory 
restrictions against Jews. The words of Macaulay,” said Mon- 
Seng, Lavelle, expressed “the view of every right-thinking human 

eing.” 

Macaulay, in the passage quoted by Monsignor Lavelle, said that 
“the whole history of Christianity proves that she has little indeed 
to fear from persecution as a foe, but much to fear from persecu- 
tion as an ally.“ Macaulay defended the bill by protesting that it 
was an insult to the Christian religion to insinuate that she could 
not stand unaided by intolerant laws. 


Hon. Joseph T. Robinson 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 


HON. ALBERT E. CARTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, there is no virtue in the 
human character which so commands our admiration as 
courage. The mother who braves the valley of death to 
make possible the birth of her child; the soldier who scorns 
death to guard his nation’s flag against the enemy; the 
statesman who stands firm for the principles and causes 
he has espoused, despite the cost to personal fortune— 
these have been honored a thousand times, and we honor 
them no less today. 

I can think of no finer tribute for the great Senate leader, 
JosEPH T. Ropinson than to say that above all else he was 
courageous to a noble degree. In my 14 years as a Member 
of Congress I have observed many of the sometimes furious 
parliamentary battles which are a true sign of a living 
democracy, I saw Senator Rosrnson in the thick of the 
fray. Like a true soldier he fought with all the spirit which 
only a man with a great soul and profound sincerity can 
summon. But always he fought with a consideration for his 
opponent’s rights and an understanding of his point of view. 

There is a great lesson to be taken from the career of 
Jok Rosrnson who came from a humble beginning to take 
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his place as a powerful leader in a powerful Nation. He did 
not assume that place by circumstance of noble birth. Nor 
did his elevation come from following the course of oppor- 
tunism. ‘Time after time his standard would be found fly- 
ing among the losers. But always it was still flying. 

In a short span of years we have seen the ideal of 
human liberty become less and less respected. What once 
was a nation’s first treasure, secured with the blood and 
sacrifice of centuries of devotees, now becomes a cheap 
bauble, to be mocked at and trampled under the feet of 
ruthless demagogs. Democracy, the guardian of human 
liberty, is now shackled and despised in nearly every coun- 
try in Europe. 


So long as America has men of the Rogprnson kind—what- | 


ever their political complexions—we are safe from the base 
and yet beguiling philosophies which have seduced so 
many millions of people into yielding their destiny into the 
hands of self-seeking dictators. So long as we have men 
with hearts and souls, and with the courage to fight for 
the right, we need not fear for the guaranties handed 
down to us in the Bill of Rights. 

Joer Rosson was made of the stuff that is America. 
May we always have men like him to keep America as 
Americans want it. 


Agricultural Situation in Virginia, 1932-37 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement pre- 
pared by the Department of Agriculture with reference to the 
agricultural situation in Virginia from 1932 to 1937: 

I. COMPARISON OF DATA 


Farm cash income in Virginia? rose from $61,874,000 in 1932 to 
$123,774,000 in 1937, an increase of 100 percent. Of the 1937 in- 
come, $3,374,000 was in Government payments to farmers. Indi- 
cations are for an income in 1938 considerably lower than in 1937. 

FARM CASH INCOME, PRICES, AND PURCHASING POWER 

For the United States as a whole, farm cash income during the 

years 1932-37, has been as follows: 


United States, cash income began to drop off more than season- 
ally, and fell below the 1936 level. 


Because farm income statistics collected and maintained by the 
Department of Agriculture are being revised, figures for Virginia 
given in this pamphlet are not always strictly comparable. The 
1936 and 1937 figures are on a calendar-year basis, as are all figures 
on livestock and livestock products, while crop figures for years 
before 1936 are, for the most part, on a crop-year basis. 


Farm income was nearly twice as large in 1937 as in 1982, 
but it was considerably below the 1929 figure of $10,479,000,000, 
the largest income on record. 

From 1929 to 1932 both farm income and prices paid by farmers 
declined sharply, but farm income declined more. y, 
in 1932 farmers were able to purchase only about 69 percent as 
many goods and services as in 1929. From 1932 to 1937 both farm 
income and prices paid by farmers increased, but farm income 
made the greater advance. As a result, in 1937 farmers were able 
to buy about as much of the things they needed as in 1929. 

United States farm prices generally increased 86 percent in 1937 
as compared with 1932, rising early in 1987 to double their 1932 
level. At the low point in March 1988 they were 55 percent of 
pre-war. In January 1937 they reached their post-depression peak 
at 131 percent of pre-war. 

Although the prices of things farmers buy rose considerably 
during the 1932-37 period, the exchange value, per unit, of farm 
products increased from an average of 61 t of the pre-war 
level in 1932 to 93 percent of that level for the year 1937. At the 
depression low in February 1933 the unit exchange value of farm 
products was just half of what it had been before the war. At 
the post-depression peak in January 1937, when farm prices 
were at their highest, the exchange value was 101 percent of 
pre-war. 

For the country as a whole, the decline in farm real estate 
values came to an end in the year ending March 1933 after 
continuing unbroken for more than a decade. In that year farm 
real estate was worth about 73 percent of its pre-war value. 
In the year ending March 1937, the fourth consecutive year of 
increase, it rose to 85 percent of pre-war. During the period 
1933-37 the South Atlantic States showed the largest increase, 
30 percent, of any major geographic region of the country. The 
improved farm real estate situation in the country as a whole 
since 1933 is also reflected in the sharp decrease in forced farm 
sales and the noticeable upturn in voluntary sales. Forced sales 
through foreclosure and other causes declined from 54.1 per thou- 
sand farms in the year ending March 1933 to 22.4 per thousand 
for the year ending March 1937. Voluntary sales and trades of 
farms during the same period rose from 16.8 per thousand farms 
to 31.5 per thousand. 


VIRGINIA’S PART IN THE NATIONAL GAIN 


The extent of change in the economic situation of Virginia farm- 
ers during the period from 1932 to 1937 is indicated by the greatly 
2 income from the leading farm commodities produced in 

e State. 

Cash income of Virginia tobacco growers in 1932 was $4,744,000. 
In 1937 it rose to $19,700,000, a grain of 315 percent. The 1937 
figure does not include Government payments. 

Poultrymen, cattle raisers, and dairymen in this State also 
profited from a substantial rise in cash income between 1932 and 
1937. Income from poultry and poultry products rose $7,127,000, or 
76 percent; that from cattle and calves increased $3,748,000, or 56 
percent; and that from milk $4,896,000, or 43 percent. 

Cotton growers of Virginia were another group who saw an en- 
couraging rise in their farm income during this period. Cash in- 
come from cotton (lint and seed) jumped from $1,125,000 in 1932 
to $2,122,000 in 1937, an increase of nearly $1,000,000. 

Income from other farm products raised in Virginia increased 
during the 1932-37 period. Income from corn and hogs rose $6,359,- 
000, or 181 percent; that from apples $4,685,000, or 115 percent; 
and that from peanuts $3,415,000, or 164 percent. 

Price changes from 1932 to 1936 on the leading farm commodities 
produced in the State, which brought about a considerable share 
of the increased income indicated above, are shown in table 1. 


TaBLE 1—Average prices received by Virginia farmers for commodi- 
ties listed in 1932 and in 1936 
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FARM REAL-ESTATE VALUES UP 
Along with rising farm income, Virginia farm real-estate values 
have mounted and taxes have declined. After more than a decade 
of almost steady decline farm real-estate values in Virginia reached 
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the bottom in the year ending March 1, 1933, when the value per 

acre stood at 88 percent of pre-war. But with the year ending 
March 1, 1987, the estimated value per acre rose to 110 percent 
of the 1912-14 average value. Virginia farmers as a whole, there- 
fore, found their real estate worth about 25 percent more early in 
1937 than in the first quarter of 1933. 

Fewer Virginia farmers were forced into sales or transfers of 
their lands and more were able to make voluntary transactions. 
The number of forced farm sales per thousand declined from 43.3 
for the year ending March 1933 to 21.7 for that ending in March 
1937. Voluntary sales and trades during the same period increased 
from 14.6 to 30.2 per thousand. 

Bankruptcies among farmers in the United States numbered 
2,479 in the year ending June 30, 1937, according to an analysis by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics based on reports to the At- 
torney General. This number represented a 58-percent decrease 
from the 5,917 bankruptcies in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1933. In Virginia during this period they dropped from a total 
of 138 to 123. 

In 1931 taxes on Virginia farm real estate reached what was 
probably their all-time peak in relation to value, when they stood 
at 83 cents per $100 of value. By 1936 they had fallen to 66 cents 
per $100 of value. Figures for 1937 are not yet available. Taxes 
averaged 25 cents per acre in 1936 as compared with 34 cents in 

1930. 


FARM WAGE RATES HIGHER 


Wage earners on V; farms, as well as landlords and ten- 
ants, found their income increasing. On April 1, 1933, the aver- 
age monthly farm wage rate per person with board was $15.50. 
Four years later it was $20.25, having advanced 31 percent above 
the 1933 level. 

It. AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM THE BASIS 


The production-adjustment programs of the A. A. A., with other 
recovery measures, were the basis for the marked ‘agricultural 
change from 1933 to 1937. 

Under these programs, 126,848 crop-adjustment contracts from 
Virginia farmers were accepted by the A. A. A. Of these contracts, 
15,635 were cotton contracts, 57,314 tobacco, 7,673 peanut, 18,075 
corn-hog, and 28,151 wheat. 

Under the terms of these contracts, Virginia farmers shifted 
many acres from the production of soil-depleting cash crops, in 
which price-depressing surpluses existed, to production of other 
crops which were soil conserving or soil improving in nature. 

The agricultural-adjustment programs from their beginning in 
1933 were concerned with good use of the land, as well as with 
adjusting production to effective demand. It was from 
the start that relieving a portion of the farm land from the soil- 
exheusting burden of surplus crop production offered a chance to 
put this land to soil-conserving uses which farm specialists for 

s years had been advocating. 

justment contracts included provisions encouraging benefi- 
cial uses for acreage taken out of surplus crops. The cotton con- 
tract for 1934-35 specified use of the rented acres for “soil-im- 
proving crops; erosion-preventing crops; food crops for consump- 
tion by the producer on his farm; feed crops for the production 
of livestock or livestock products for consumption or use by the 
producer on his farm; or fallowing; or such other uses as may be 
permitted by the Secretary of Agriculture or his authorized agent.” 
Food and feed crops for home use were authorized on rented 
acres in the South, because it was that the standard 
of farm living in that region, which contains half of the farm 
population of the country, might thereby be improved. The 
tobacco contracts carried similar provisions. 
In ͤ the 1934 crop year, the first in which adjustment programs 
were in full operation, the Nation's farmers agreed to shift their 
production on nearly 36,000,000 acres, or one-ninth of all the cul- 
tivated land in the country. Farmers in Virginia shifted more 
than 138,500 acres from corn, wheat, cotton, and tobacco. Of the 
36,000,000 shifted acres in the United States, about one-third was 
put in pasture or meadow crops, and one-third into emergency 
forage crops and crops that supplied food and feed for home use. 
The remaining one-third was fallowed to conserve moisture and 
control weeds, planted to farm woodlots, or left idle. The acreage 
left idle was very small. 

Adjustment measures were undertaken only after cotton, to- 
bacco, wheat, and corn-hog producers had indicated their approval 
by means of democratic referenda. 

Six referenda on measures undertaken under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 were held. The first corn-hog referendum 
was held in October 1934 to decide whether producers favored a 
corn-hog program for 1935. Growers numbering 4,261 voted, and 
3,699, or 86.8 percent, favored continuing corn-hog adjustment in 
1935. In the Bankhead referendum conducted on December 14, 
1934, to decide upon the applicability of the Bankhead Act to the 
1935-36 cotton crop, 8,401 votes were cast in this State, of 8 
8,125, or 96.7 percent, were in favor of applying the act. 
Nation-wide wheat referendum was conducted on May 25, 1936, 
in which producers were asked: “Are you in favor of a wheat 
production adjustment program to follow the present one which 
expires with the 1935 crop year?” In Virginia 5,697 votes were 
cast by contract signers and nonsigners, of which 4,932 votes, or 
86.5 percent, favored a program. During the latter part of 1934 
and early in 1935 tobacco growers were asked to vote on the appli- 
Cability of the Kerr-Smith Act to the 1935-36 tobacco crop. Vot- 
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ing was done on an acreage basis, but from these returns it has 
been estimated that some 38,096 producers in Virginia voted and 
of this number about 35,612, or 93.4 percent, favored the appli- 
cation of the act. In the early summer of 1935 tobacco producers 
were asked to vote upon a continuation of an adjustment program 
after the ending of the present crop year. In Virginia approxi- 
mately 35,306 producers voted in this referendum, of whom 33,724, 
or 95.5 percent, favored a continuation of the program. In a 
referendum on corn and hogs conducted on October 26, 1935, in 
which producers were asked if they favored a 1936 program, re- 
turns from Virginia indicated that of the 6,366 producers’ votes 
cast, 5,971, or 93.8 percent, were in favor of one. 

The result of these A. A. A. programs and of the droughts of 
1934 and 1936 was to reduce price-depressing surpluses of most 
major commodities to approximately normal carry-over levels. 


Carry-over of major farm commodities 


1 World carry-over of American cotton, 


Oro ar, flue-cured tobacco, July-June; Maryland tobacco, nning Jan. 1 
of year following production; all ther <ypent ethan Popta EAn ie sales weight. 

3 Cleaned rice. 

Under the adjustment programs through December 31, 1937, 
rental-benefit, price-adjustment, and pool and option payments 
to Virginia cotton growers totaled $990,275.96. Rental- t pay- 
ments to producers of other commodities were, tobacco, $2,839,226.11; 
peanuts, $548,559.98; corn-hogs, $2,265,168.21; and wheat, $2,041,- 
476.75. 

Ill. THE SOIL-CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Because the national economic emergency of 1932-33 was due 
largely to burdensome luses of farm commodities, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933 had emphasized production- 
control as a means of restoring farm purchasing power and there- 
by relieving the emergency. By 1936 farm purchasing power, 
based on cash income from marketings, was about 40 percent 
greater than for 1932. Because of the adjustment programs and 
two severe droughts, surpluses had been considerably reduced. 
This lessening of the emergency, and the Supreme Court's decision 
in the Hoosac Mills case on January 6, 1936, which invalidated 
the A. A. A. production-control programs, paved the way for a 
long-time soil-conservation program. This program was based on 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, approved Feb- 
ruary 29, 1936, which emphasized soil conservation rather than 
production adjustment. 


THE 1936 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


About 4,000,000 farmers in all parts of the Nation, members of 
about 2,700 county conservation associations, participated in —.— 
1936 agricultural conservation program. Under this program two 
types of payments were offered to farmers for positive performance 
in conserving and improving their farm land. Soil-co 
payments were made for shifting acreage from soil-depleting to 
soil-conserving crops in 1936. Soil-building payments were made 
for 1936 seedings of soil-building crops, and for approved soil- 
building practices. 

Sixty-six percent, or about 286,179,000 acres, of the total crop- 
land in the United States was covered by applications for payments 
under the 1936 program, 

About 31,444,000 acres were diverted from soil-depleting crops 
either as a direct result of the program, or because drought had 
destroyed established acreages of soil-depleting crops. Of this 
diverted acreage, about 68.3 percent was diverted from general 
crops, 30 percent from cotton, 1.2 percent from tobacco, and 0.4 
percent from peanuts. 

Soil-building practices were carried out on about 53,000,000 acres. 
Legumes and legume mixtures, nt pasture, green manure, 
and cover crops were newly seeded on 43,963,000 acres. Fertilizer 
and lime applications were made to 3,247,000 acres. Terracing, con- 
tour furrowing, protected summer fallow, and other mechanical 
erosion controls and miscellaneous soil-building practices were put 


into effect on 5,604,000 acres. 

Payments for soil-conserving and soil-improving ices under 
the 1936 program totaled $376,097,826, of which $23,171,053 went 
for 3 expenses. 

In Virginia about 62,284 farmers, organized into 96 county asso- 
ciations, participated in the 1936 program. Of the total Virginia 
cropland, about 49 percent, or 3,002,000 acres, was covered by ap- 
plications for payments. The acreage diverted from soil-depleting 
crops (17,621 from cotton, 12,682 from peanuts, 22,117 from to- 
bacco, and 116,282 from other crops) totaled 168,702 acres. Soil- 
building practices were put into effect on about 956,053 acres, as 
follows: New seedings of legumes and legume mixtures, perennial 
grasses for pasture, and green-manure crops, 678,335 acres; fer- 
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— and lime applications, 272,117 acres; forest tree plantings, 370 
„ 5,231 acres. 

3 their positive soil-conserving and soil-building performances 
in this connection, Virginia farmers participating in the 1936 pro- 
gram received $3,329,689 in conservation payments, including county 
association expenses. 

IV. THE A. A. A. OF 1938 


It became clearly evident in late 1937 that measures for evening 
out violent fluctuations in supplies and prices of farm procura 
and in the incomes and buying power of farmers were necessary in 
addition to the soil-conserving measures of the 1936 and 1937 


programs. 

Production of most important farm crops in 1937 was the greatest 
in the history of the country. As these crops were harvested and 
marketed, prices declined. 

In January 1937 farm prices were at their post-depression peak 
of 31 percent above the pre-war level. The per-unit exchange 
value of farm products generally was slightly above that of pre- 
war days, the ratio of prices received to prices paid standing at 
101 percent of the August 1909-July 1914 average. Surpluses of 


prospects record-breaking began 
to fall. In April they were 130 percent of pre-war. By June they 
had declined to 124 percent of that level, and by September to 118 
percent. In December they stood at 104 percent. 

The December crop report revealed the total 1937 farm output 
as the largest on record. Production of grains, meat animals, 
poultry products, and tobacco was less than it had been in some 
interim years, but production of fruits, vegetables, truck crops, 
cotton, and poultry products topped all former figures. As these 
large crops moved to market, prices dropped rapidly. By —— 
1938 they were only 97 percent of pre-war, having declined 26 
percent from their January 1937 level. The unit exchange value 
of farm products had declined by nearly one-fourth in little over 
a year’s time. 

Trend of prices of Virginia’s leading farm products under these 
circumstances is shown below: 


Taste H. Average prices received by Virginia farmers for com- 
modities listed on dates specified 
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The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, approved by the Presi- 
dent on February 16, strengthens and continues the agricultural 
conservation programs, which are open to participation by all 
farmers in the United States. 

In addition, it supplements these programs with measures for 
helping farmers to stabilize their production, marketing, prices, 
It provides assistance for producing farm commodi- 
ties in quantities adequate to meet all requirements for domestic 
consumption and desirable exports and to establish and maintain 
larger reserve supplies than have ordinarily been maintained in 
past years. It includes loans to make it possible for farmers to 
carry over from good years the surplus supplies for use in bad 
years. Finally, it provides mechanisms which are designed to en- 
able farmers to regulate the movement of farm crops to market 
and to prevent dumping excessive supplies on overloaded markets 
te cause price collapse and severe drops in farmers’ income. 


Citizenship and Passports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CHARLES O. ANDREWS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a broadcast on Citizenship 
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and Passports, delivered over the National Broadcasting 
System, on Sunday, May 15, 1938. It contains information 
stated in a very clear and concise manner on a subject 
which ought to be better understood by all American 
citizens. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“America Abroad,” a series of programs presented by the National 
Broadcasting Co. on the work of the State Department and the 
Foreign Service abroad. Pattie Field, the first American woman to 
be sent abroad as vice consul, is giving these talks. Today Miss 
Field has as her guest Mrs, Ruth Bielaski Shipley, the Chief of the 
Passport Division of the State Department, who will tell you about 
some of the work of her Division. Miss Field. 

PATTIE FELD. Many of you are now applying for passports to 
take a trip to Europe, South America, and even to the Far East. 
The Chief of the Division is an attractive woman, Mrs. 
Ruth Shipley, who started with the Department of State in 1914, 
and has gradually been promoted until she is today in charge of 
all American passport applications in this country and abroad. In 
this country passport agents in Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco and some 3,500 clerks of court take pass- 
port applications. Americans abroad must apply for passports at 
American diplomatic and consular offices. 

In 1937, 168,000 passports were issued. About 60 percent of this 
number are applied for in the months of March, April, May, and 
June * * always the busiest season for the Passport Division. 
Some idea of the pressure of these months can be realized when you 
consider that a clerk examining a passport application must be 
familiar with more than 35 Fat and all regulations thereunder, 
as well as many treaties g to citizenship. 

They must be vigilant in the detection of fraud and the altera- 
tion of documents. The work is so complicated that many mem- 
bers of Mrs. Shipley’s staff are lawyers. 

Mrs. Shipley, Chief of the Division of Passports, is here in the 
studio today, and I'd like to ask her several questions about her 
work which I feel may interest you. Mrs. Shipley, sometimes I 
hear Americans complaining about the bother of applying for a 
panipors. Why are they necessary? Do they serve a useful purpose? 

Mrs. SHIPLEY. Passports are required for travel in most foreign 
countries under the regulations of those countries. The American 
Government does not mapon an American citizen to obtain a 
passport, but a passport is the universally recognized proof of 

citizenship. Besides commending the — to all for offi- 
cials, it introduces him to American Foreign Service officers, who 
will gladly help in many ways, such as suggesting business op- 
portunities, completing the formalities surrounding a foreign 
, and, if he runs afoul of local laws, seeing that he is given a 
fair and just hearing. American children born abroad are regis- 
tered with the American consul on the basis of their parents’ 
American passports. The estates of Americans who die 8 
are taken care of by the consul. An American passport serv: 
notice to all the — that the bearer is protected by the N 
can Government. 

Miss FIELD. Mrs. Shipley, I think many of our listeners would 
like to know whether a passport is required for travel in all foreign 
countries. 

Mrs. SHIPLEY. American citizens are not required to have puesi 

in several neighboring countries, such as Canada, 
and the ee Indies. However, most traveling Americans take 
p: with them, because they are a good means of identifica- 
tion and the best protection one can have in foreign countries. A 
passport also establishes American citizenship upon return to the 
United States. 

Miss Frey. Here's another question, and an important one, I 
would ae to ask Mrs. Shipley: Who is eligible to hold an American 


Mrs. SHIPLEY. There are many “ifs” involved in an answer to that 
aion aS E OE ee ep a 3 

all children born to American citizens abroad, * * * all per- 
— atlas ‘ine INE ů ů an 
American citizens, and as such are entitled to American passports. 
In addition there are nationals of our insular possessions who owe 
allegiance to the United States. They also travel under 
issued by this country. 

—— Ma cesta AON ars eh ̃ ˙ — 
Indians were not all American citizens prior to the passage of a 
law in 1924 declaring them American citizens. Mrs. Shipley, what 
kind of a document did Indians travel on before this law? 

Mrs. SHIPLEY. They were granted American passports which de- 
scribed them not as citizens of the United States but as wards of 
the Government of the United States. 

Miss Fr. The other day I realized how really desirable an 
American is. A naturalized European who had lost his 
American citizenship and could not obtain a passport to return to 
this country appealed directly to the President of the United 
States. His letter was amusing but rather sad. I quote from this 
letter: “Supreme Excellency, Your Majesty, I love the United 
States and furthermore I should be granted a passport 
because I passed the examinations in New York City for street 
byork with supreme brilliancy.” 

. I have no doubt that he would be an extremely 
— — but unfortunately, being a supremely brilliant street 
cleaner is not one of the essentials for an American passport. 
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Miss Frp. I know there are many cases of dual ‘nationality 
where a young person may choose citizenship between the country 
of his birth and the country of his parents. But will you tell us 
about some other problems of citizenship? 

Mrs, SHIPLEY. One of the most difficult problems we have is to 
obtain recognition of the right of an individual to change his 
nationality by naturalization. The United States has always recog- 
nized this right, but many countries still refuse to permit their 
citizens to change their nationality. To remedy this the United 
States has negotiated naturalization treaties with a number of 
countries. Some, however, still refuse to recognize this right. In 
consequence the former citizens of such countries run the risk, 
upon return to the land of their birth, of being seized for military 
service or other obligations they may have incurred before be- 
coming American citizens. Naturally the United States will do 
everything possible to help them, but so long as we haye no specific 
agreement with the country there is little that can be done for 
them but to warn them of the danger. 

Miss FLD. I have noticed recently that many American citizens 
have gone abroad to fight in foreign armies, Do they lose their 
citizenship? 

Mrs. SHIPLEY. Under our present laws an American citizen serv- 
ing with a foreign army does not lose his American citizenship 
unless he takes an oath of allegiance to a foreign sovereign. How- 
ever, during the time he is actually serving under a foreign flag 
he must look to that flag for protection and the authorities of the 
United States can afford him no aid or protection until his military 
service is finished. It is the old situation of not being able to 
serve two masters. 

Miss FELD. Mrs. Shipley, tell me, did those Americans who 
served in foreign armies during the World War lose their citizen- 
ship? 

Mrs. SHIPLEY. If they took an oath of allegiance, they did; but 
Congress passed a special act covering those who served in the 
allied armies, and they were permitted to take the oath of repatri- 
ation. 

Miss FIELD. Here is a problem in citizenship along the lines 
we've just been discussing, that I should like to ask you about. 
A naturalized American returned to the land of his birth for a 
visit and was drafted into the army when he was 24 years of age, 
taking the oath of allegiance. Did he lose his citizenship? 

Mrs. SHIPLEY, If he voluntarily took an oath of allegiance to 
another country, he lost his American citizenship. 

Miss Fep., Mrs. Shipley, are there many Americans who live 
abroad more or less permanently? 

Mrs. SHIPLEY. We have just completed a census as of January 1 
of this year, and there are over 347,000 Americans living abroad. 

Miss Frevp. Why, Mrs. Shipley, that's amazing. In what coun- 
tries do most of them reside? 

Mrs. SHIPLEY. Canada accounts for more than 150,000, and in 

there are about 90,000. Asia is rather surprising with a 
total of 35,000. Ten thousand Americans have permanent homes 
in China. 

Miss FIELD. We have all read about the fraudulent passport ap- 
plications of Donald Robinson and Marie Rubens. Mrs. Shipley, 
does the State Department have very many fraudulent passport 
applications? 

Mrs. SHIPLEY. It is always embarrassing to discuss passport fraud 
possibilities, but actually less than one-tenth of 1 percent of pass- 
port applications have any degree of fraud. It is because of the 
inherent honesty of most American citizens, I believe, and also 
because of the vigilance of the clerks of court and the passport 
agents that this figure is so small. These men really see that the 
application is genuine. 

Miss Fretp, Mrs. Shipley, I believe our listeners would like to 
know why people want a fraudulent passport. 

Mrs. SHIPLEY. There are four types of persons generally using 
fraudulent passports. There is first the immigrant who is unable 
to obtain a visa. Then there is the international gambler, who 
could obtain a valid passport, but his name is too well known 
to steamship officials and officers of the law. With a passport in 
his own name, he would be watched from the moment he boarded 
ship, but traveling under a different name, he and his friends 
are able to take over their victims before the ship or other officers 
spot them. Then there is the fugitive from justice. * * * And, 
finally, there is the political agitator, or spy. This last type of 
fraudulent application is the one receiving the most notice in the 
press. Often such persons have a right to a valid passport, but 
prefer to travel under a false name, with the hope that their move- 
ments will go unnoticed. 

Miss Fixx. If a person is traveling on a fraudulent passport and 
is arrested, what is the punishment? 

Mrs. SHIPLEY. If he is convicted in this country, the maximum 
penalty is 5 years imprisonment and a fine of $2,000. If con- 
victed abroad, say as a political agitator, the possibilities of 
punishment are limitless. In any case, he comes to trial as a 
man without a country. 

Miss Fær. When I was vice consul in Amsterdam, I can recall 
several attempts to bribe the officers and clerks of the consulate. 
Enclosed in one passport application was a hundred-dollar bill. 
Naturally the consul refused that application. I suppose the 


people who forge passports charge quite a bit for fraudulent 
passports. 

Mrs. SHIPLEY. Some individuals do a regular business of selling 
fraudulent passports and charge just what the traffic will bear. 
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One man who was convicted in this country in recent years for 
selling fraudulent passports served 3 years. When he was released 
he went abroad, and is now in the same business again. Up to 
the present the United States has been unable to prosecute him. 
We have no extradition treaty with the country where he is 
operating, and cannot bring him home for trial. 

Miss Fretp. Mrs. Shipley, I realize how complicated is the indict- 
ment and prosecution of persons suspected of fraudulent applica- 
tions but will you tell us a little about it? 

Mrs. SHIPLEY. In the past year there were many convictions for 
fraud, about half of these were in the United States and the re- 
mainder abroad. A lot of technical work is involved in procuring 
indictments. All Government authorities help us a great deal in 
checking facts and prosecuting cases. Sentences imposed may 
run to 5 years’ imprisonment. All governments have the same 
— fraud problems and there is mutual cooperation in this 

eld. 

Miss FELD. You come across many very difficult problems of 
citizenship. Perhaps, Mrs. Shipley, you would give us some 
examples of these. 

Mrs. SHIPLEY. Miss Field, I would like to turn the tables and 
ask you a few questions. This is an actual case. “A native 
American citizen went abroad in 1880 and had a son born in 
Nicaragua in 1900. The son married in Nicaragua and had two 
children. The son and his two children came to the United 
States m the first time in 1925. Are the children American 
citizens 

Miss FrkIp. I believe the children are not American citizens, 
88 their father had never been in the United States. Am 
I righ 

Mrs. SHIPLEY. You are. Citizenship does not descend to the 
second generation born abroad, unless the father resided in the 
United States prior to the birth of his children. May I ask you 
still another one? An American couple moved to Canada in 
1920 and the husband was nai as a Canadian citizen on 
December 10, 1926. Under the Canadian law the wife acquired 
Canadian citizenship by reason of the naturalization of her hus- 
band. Did the wife lose her American citizensip? 

Miss Fr p. No; the wife did not lose her citizenship, unless 
she voluntarily applied for individual naturalization. An Amer- 
ican woman's nationality is not dependent upon that of her 
husband and cannot be changed by his action. Mrs. Shipley, as 
a result of your work in citizenship and passport matters, is 
there any particular thing outstanding in your experience? 

Mrs. SHIPLEY. Yes; I believe firmly in the unity of the family 
in nationality matters and I think we should make it easier 
for the husband, wife, and children to have one common citizen- 
ship. 

CLOSING ANNOUNCEMENT 

You have just heard the sixth of a series of talks on the State 
Department and Foreign Service. Today, Pattie Field, former 
woman vice consul, interviewed the Chief of the Passport Division 
of the State Department, Mrs. Ruth Shipley. Next week, Miss 
Field will tell us about some phases of the work of Foreign Sery- 
ice Administration which includes among its many interesting 
activities the welfare and whereabouts of Americans abroad. 


The Distant Horizon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS DELIVERED BY COL. O. R. 
McGUIRE ON MAY 30, 1938, AT THE LOUISIANA STATE UNI- 
VERSITY, BATON ROUGE, LA., ON THE TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY OF HIS GRADUATION THEREFROM 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor a commencement day address 
at Louisiana State University by Col. O. R. McGuire, on May 
30, 1938, on the subject The Distant Horizon. Colonel Mc- 
Guire is assistant counsel in the General Accounting Office. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Louisiana now claims you as sons and daughters. Soon the 
Louisiana State University will number you among her alumni. 
Before the setting of tomorrow's sun you will go forth from the 
protection of these friendly and scholastic walls into the unceas- 
ing struggle that is life where the fight is unto death. Some of 


you will fall from time to time but there may be some of you 
who will survive and qualify in the present desperate need for 
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leaders of both thought and action, who will plant the banners 
of your heritage on the redoubts of our enemies, and who will 
seize their yet warm guns and turn them on the retreating foe. 
But however the tides of your struggle with life may run, you 
may be sure that this great State and her university will ever rejoice 
to see your banner fiying as did that of the Prince of Navarre— 
always in the thickest of the fray. 

As one who came a penniless stranger within your gates more 
than a quarter of a century ago and as one who owes an undying 
debt of gratitude to both Louisiana and this university—for 
their gifts to me of a wife, an education, and, I hope, a vision, 
and they again fill my cup to overflowing this evening—I would 
discuss with you something of your heritage and indicate the 
battle lines of the continuing struggle throughout the western 
world that men and women may enjoy the blessings of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. It is especially fitting that 
this should be done today, a great national holiday set aside for 
the purpose of honoring all Americans who made the supreme 
sacrifice for our country—for them: 


The muffied drum's sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet, 
The brave and daring few. 


Yours is a noble heritage. No doubt with nostalgic yearnings, 
La Salle looked back in 1682 across the sea to the romantic and 
glamorous court of his sovereign master and sought to fix its 
lasting memory this land by naming it Louisiana. Ever since 
Bienville laid the foundations of New Orleans in 1718, that city 


and this State have been near the crossroads of the world. The 


ancestors who followed Bienville or who came as 
Arcadians driven from their homes in Canada; of Germans who 
were sent here by John Law and his Mississippi company; of 
Spaniards who came with d’Ulloa; and of Virginians, Kentuckians, 
Tennesseans, and others who have arrived since the Stars and 
Stripes replaced the banner of Napoleon over Louisiana. 

Much of the romance, the poetry, the courtly manners, the 
bravery, and the patriotism of present-day Louisiana people are 
an inheritance from Louisianians who long since have gone before. 
There has been no more conflict in this amalgamation of the 
races and religions in Louisiana than there has been conflict in 
the union of the waters in the mighty Mississippi. Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews have here ministered indiscriminately to the 
spiritual and physical needs of the people, displaying a spirit of 
toleration and helpfulness which should serve as an example to 
the strife and fear ridden peoples of the Old World. Let me 
remind them that the orphaned and penniless Judah P. Benjamin 
came to Louisiana, became a justice of her Supreme Court, served 
her brilliantly in the United States Senate, took rank as a leader 
of the American bar which boasted both a Webster and a Clay, 
and was later an officer in the cabinet of the Confederacy. 

Pirate though he may have been, Lafitte rushed to the aid of 
his beloved Louisiana in her hour of need and fought shoulder to 
shoulder with Andrew Jackson’s Kentucky and Tennessee riflemen 
at New Orleans in rolling back Packenham and his charging vet- 
erans of the Napoleonic wars in their attempt to wrest this section 
from the constellation of the States. Louisianians assisted in 
pioneering the West and were with Sam Houston when he crushed 
Santa Anna and his hordes at San Jacinto. So well did Gen. Wil- 
liem Tecumseh Sherman, our first president and commandant of 
cadets, orm his duty that the Louisiana earned on a 
hun battlefields of the Civil War their title clear to fellow- 
ship in Valhalla with the fabled Leonidas and his followers at 
Thermopylae. In the recent conflict of the nations—commenced to 
make the world safe for democracy and which ended in apparently 
making it safe for dictators—a son of Louisiana and of this uni- 
versity received the highest decorations the allied nations could 
bestow for gallantry in action above and beyond the call of duty. 

Edward Douglas White followed the stars and bars but closed 
his career in the spotless ermine, once worn by the great Marshall, 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. Dear 
Colonel Nicholson. declined the higher honors and the greater pay 
offered him in a northern university that he might remain here 
and teach mathematics—and the philosophy of life—to the grand- 
sons of the men who had followed him through shot and shell. 
The Boyds and their faithful group of instructors inspired each 
other in their adversity, remained at their posts without salaries 
during a part of the reconstruction period, and on a subsistence 
largely of parched corn labored that this institution might hold 
aloft the light of learning in a darkened land. They triumphed— 
and in our day there came out of a lowly home in the north 
Louisiana hills a man to encourage with his indominable will the 
university which they saved, to greatly improve the schools and 
roads of this State, to make her government more responsive to 


the people, and in the end, to pay with his life for his challenge 
of intrenched financial and social power. 

The past of Louisiana and of this university is secure. That 
past, with its courage, its spirit of self-sacrifice, its devotion to 
the public welfare, its romance, its vision, and its poetry of the 
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soul, is your heritage through the accident of birth. By your 
efforts you have added to that heritage at this seat of learning— 
not only by the use of books and laboratories, but through your 
associations with her able president and faculty and with each 
other, You are under a debt of gratitude to your ancestry, to the 
State of Louisiana, and to this great university which you may 
Tepay—solely as a debt of honor—through standing by to serve 
them at all times to the extent of your respective capacities to 
the end that the world may have been made some better by rea- 
son of the fact that you were permitted to pass through it on 
the long voyage of eternity. 

There never was a time in this land of ours when there was 
greater need than today for leadership of vision, of ability, and of 
unflinching courage for right and justice—not unlike that pos- 
sessed by the Maid of Orleans. The need has grown steadily more 
insistent in recent years and it is not overstating the present 
situation when I advise you that without increased devotion and 
service to these United States, we shall not escape the fate which 
has overtaken other nations with their governmental power cen- 
tralized in the hands of one man or a small p of men. Even 
now, the once proud States which wrote into a Constitution a 
prohibition against the expenditure by the Confederate govern- 
ment of public money for the general welfare, are mendicants 
with cap in hand at the doors of the Federal Treasury. Yes, this 
is true in one of the fairest and richest lands over which the sun 
ever shone, a land which needs only to be touched by the hand of 
man to blossom as the rose, while a self-reliant State of this 
Union, laboriously carved by her people from the desert wilder- 
ness, spurns such mendicancy and takes care of her own. I 
remind you that the Republic of Rome, in its opulence and power, 
too, fed her people from the public granaries replenished by 
tributes exacted from others—and the glory that was Rome is but 
a memory. 

Both Cincinnatus and Washington were men of the soil. An- 
other son of the soil, a gaunt and unlettered youth of southern 
birth and heritage, floated on his Sagamon raft lazily by this 
city—within a few hundred yards of this hall—with a shipment of 
farm products to be sold in the markets of New Orleans. Within 
a comparatively few short years thereafter this man who since has 
become the most beloved figure in American history save Washing- 
ton, sadly looked across the hills from Gettysburg toward our 
Southland, ravaged by the scourge of war, and reminded the world 
from the depths of his soul that: 

“Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal.” 

There had been Utopias in the minds of a few scholastics, but 
at no other time since history began had men brought forth a 
nation conceived in liberty and cated to the proposition that 
all men are created free and equal. The great French philosopher 
had declared that men were born free but were everywhere in 
chains of their own forging. That statement is untrue. At no 
time from the dawn of history to the days of Thomas Jefferson 
were men born free and equal, and it required bitter political 
struggles as well as 4 long years of bloody warfare to make an 
actuality even in the legal sense—of the words of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

But may men continue free and equal in the legal sense when 
there is no equality of economic opportunity and the door of hope 
is closed to them? That is the question which faces Americans of 
today, and it cannot be determined save by the critical and in- 
piste intelligence of the people backed by an indomitable reso- 
ution, 

It will be remembered that from the earliest days of recorded 
history until after the founding of the American Colonies, men 
occupied a status in relation to each other and to their govern- 
ments. Whether such men moved to the building of the pyramids 
under the lash of the overseers of the Ptolemies; to the creation of 
irrigation ditches in Asia under the prickings of the swords of 
their Persian masters; to the tillage of the soil in the shadows 
of the Temple of Diana; to gladiatorial combats to the death in 
the arena for the amusement of the Roman Caesars; or to stay 
the tides of the Tartar hordes under Attila, these men were slaves 
or tied to the soil or tied to a trade in a particular locality by 
virtue of their status which prevented them from seeking to 
improve their individual lots elsewhere, Prior to 1500—even among 
the so-called democratic societies of the ancients—a few individ- 
uals, protected by traditions ng birth, property, education, 
religion, or military achievements enjoyed opportunities. All of 
the others had no hope of a change of status. While the Christian 
religion instructed the rendition unto Caesar the things that be- 
longed to Caesar, it had an astonishing growth due, in a large 
measure, to the fact that the lowly and downtrodden could be- 
lieve in the teachings of that religion to the effect that their 
status would be changed in the life beyond the grave and that 
they would arise the equals of their temporal lords and masters. 

Antiquity was bound to slavery and militarism. The Middle 
Ages were bound to serfdom and domination by the church. 
Both in antiquity and in the Middle Ages—whether the govern- 
ment was monarchial, dictatorial, or feudal—the common man 
was a dependent; his government was one of dependence and 
force. The common man had no social responsibilities except as 
they were dictated by those who had the power to command. 
The laws exalted the commanders, not the commanded. There 
could be and was no freedom under law in the modern sense in 
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such society for any except the favored few—and even Plato was 
unable to vision an ideal society which did not rest upon slavery 
for the common man. 

However, a succession of historical events severed the social ties 
which bound antiquity to slavery and militarism, and the Middle 
Ages to serfdom and church domination. A combination of cir- 
cumstances gave rise to the enterprising spirit with economic 
opportunity for a greater number of individuals. There was 
produced a Luther, a Shakespeare, a Bacon and a Drake. This 
enterprising spirit is not only the mainspring of modern capital- 
istic development but it lies at the basis of democratic forms 
of government, particularly the American one that all men are 
created free and equal. A condition attached to this new way 
of life for the common man which was taken for granted under 
the older forms of government, namely, that if the individual was 
to enjoy the blessings of unrestricted economic opportunity, 
he had to accept and discharge governmental responsibility conso- 
nant with his freedom. No longer could the average individual 
forget all about the powers of government exercised by a privi- 
leged few. Complete recognition of such individual responsibil- 
ities in a society which grants equality of economic opportunity 
came with the development of democratic forms of government— 
governments by law and not in the uncontrolled discretion of 
men. Economic opportunity exists for men only so long as they 
continue to recognize their social responsibilities and protect 
them from invasion by other individuals or by political forces— 
an invasion which would restore a situation similar to that ex- 
isting in the governments of antiquity and of the Middle Ages 
with complete loss to the average individual of economic oppor- 
tunity—and, consequently, of his freedom under law. In proof of 
this, I may wholly disregard the history of all governments prior 
to the commencement of the present century and direct your 
attention on the existing situation of peoples in the dictatorial 
governments of both Europe and Asia. There today the privileged 
few, protected by traditions of birth, property, religion, or military 
achievements are riding booted and spurred over the mass of man- 
kind—to use the fine phrase of Thomas Jefferson. 

Those of you who have studied history and law with a purpose 
- know that there was an attempt in the founding of some of the 
Thirteen Colonies, and even of Louisiana, to transfer to these 
shores a status of the individual as contrasted with freedom 
under law which he had assisted in making. The attempt resulted 
in failure. Why? Because there extended toward the western 
horizon millions of acres of the richest land in the world and 
seemingly unlimited natural resources. It was all theirs for the 
taking, and these men would have nothing of caste, which was 
the curse of individual rights in both the European and Asiatic 
worlds. If conditions in settled regions did not satisfy the spirit 
of free and equal creation, these unsatisfied and ambitious men, 
with their wives and children, moved toward the setting sun and 
there became lords and masters in their own right. There was 
equality of economic opportunity for men to acquire self-sustain- 
ing homes of their own. There were no lords and barons who 
could reach the long arm of the law into the western wilderness 
and return these freedom-loving settlers to the unrequited toil of 
baronical estates, as was the situation under the feudal system. 
The result was that it became entirely possible to bring forth on 
the American Continent a new government—and such a govern- 
ment was brought forth—conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created free and equal; a con- 
dition of affairs which had existed at no other time and place 
in the recorded history of mankind. 

The men who wrote the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States declared these legal principles 
to an astounded world. They were declared by common men, not 
by a few favored individuals and the principles were made good 
on the field of battle, with the result that a Government based 
on such principles of freedom and equality for the individual, 
though not entirely true at the time, was given into the hands of 
the American people to preserve, protect, and defend. This was 
not a difficult task so long as smiling acres of land reached from 
the Atlantic seaboard toward the western horizon and so long 
as there were vast natural resources for exploitation. The average 
individual wanted little of government under such circumstances, 
except to be let alone to struggle ruthlessly with others for riches 
beyond the dreams of a Midas. Government was left to the poli- 
ticians and to selfish groups whose members have been termed in 
recent years “malefactors of great wealth,” and “economic roy- 
alists.“ 

But the day came, ladies and gentlemen, when the blue waters 
of the Pacific effectively stopped further western expansion; when 
natural resources were largely in the hands of a favored few; when 
fp oc had greatly expanded; when development of both tech- 
nology and the factory system resulted in our present acute prob- 
Jems of capital and labor; when the burdens of taxation had 
reached hitherto unknown proportions; when the whistles of the 
factories as well as trade and commerce had all but ceased; 
when we had reverted to the practice of the Middle Ages in at- 
tempting by legislative fiat to regulate prices and wages as well as 
hours of labor; when the Federal Government was spending lit- 
erally billions of dollars raised by taxation and by borrowings on 
the faith of generations yet unborn in an attempt to prime our in- 
dustrial pump; when millions eat the bread of charity; and 
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when the door of opportunity has been largely closed in the face 
of able and ambitious men and women not born to the privileges 
of wealth and power. That day is here now and you must meet 
it on the tomorrow whether you will or not. 

Andrew Jackson, an orphaned son of a common man, came out 
of the West to lead an assault on intrenched privilege then in the 
form of a ruling aristocracy in control of the Federal Government. 
While we may not agree with all of his methods, we must admit 
that the assaults were temporarily effective and that the people 
became interested in, and excited about their government which 
was made more responsive to their needs. In our day, instead of 
an aristocracy of birth in control, we have an aristocracy of finan- 
cial power and privilege. The Internal Revenue statistics for 1935 
show that over 50 percent of all incomes is earned by less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the corporations in the United States; 
and that 84 percent of the aggregate profit is earned by less than 
4 percent of the corporations. This is certainly one of the reasons 
why the income-tax figures for 1935 show only 2,100,890 taxable 
incomes in a Nation of 180,000,000 souls. 

Grant that the stocks and bonds of corporations are widely 
distributed in America, the fact remains that through various 
corporate devices a comparatively few entrepreneurs control these 
great aggregations of capital and that entirely too often they have 
no more consideration for the working and consuming public than 
had the tax collectors immediately prior to the French Revolution 
or had the Lancastrian textile barons for their workers. Then as 
now the excessive exactions bloat the incomes of a comparatively 
few members of society who seriously think that the maintenance 
of their privileged status is synonomous with the maintenance of 
our governnsental institutions. It was said by the old guard at 
Waterloo that while it might die, it never surrendered, and it is 
undoubtedly a fact that eventually a like fate will overtake the 
entrepreneurs of great capital organizations unless they develop 
a much higher degree of leadership in, and consideration for, the 
public good. 

Such short-sighted consideration for the public good as is evi- 
denced by some of our financial buccaneers might have been 
successful in the governments of antiquity or in the Middle Ages 
when the common man had no rights which his betters were 
required to respect. But it seems inevitable that such a policy is 
doomed to failure in a government of almost universal suffrage, 
such as we have in the State of Louisiana and in the Nation. The 
danger is that our people may go too far and destroy capitalistic 
enterprises with fatal results not unlike those visited on Spain by 
the Inquisition or on Prance by the Revolution. We should not 
emulate the blind Samson and pull the temple down upon us, 
or the Bolsheviks of Russia in the destruction of both lives and 
property. There is a better way—the preservation of our govern- 
mental system that we may not only have equality under law but 
may restore that equality of economic opportunity which existed 
when our country was founded. 

Thus we have upon us the struggle to which I adverted at the 
outset of this address—a struggle which is now nothing less than 
one between communism or fascism, on the one hand, and 
democracy on the other. In the one, the individual exists but 
for the glorification of the Government—whether it be a com- 
munistic or fascistic state—while the other, the Government 
exists as a servant of the people. In the states of antiquity and 
of the Middle Ages as well as in the modern communistic or fas- 
cistic states the individual exists but for the service of a privi- 
leged few; his was and is a government of dependence and force, 
not a government by compact and law. Proponents of this way 
of life, disciples of Karl Marx and the Third Internationale are 
termites in our land—fishing in troubled waters, and attempting 
by artful means to undermine our institutions of government. 
They are the false prophets of our day. 

If some politicians are able to debauch the electorate by largesses, 
whether of public money or public gain, in return for political 
power, they unintentionally further the objects of the communistic 
termites and the end must be the downfall of the American Re- 

ublic, even as the Roman Republic fell centuries ago. If people 
ook upon their Government as a power to make exactions from 
those who have for the benefit of those who have not or to take 
from the poor that which they have, communism or fascism is upon 
us for our destruction. This is merely another way of saying that 
under such a belief, enforced by the power of the State, we shall 
enter upon a new Dark Age. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the class of 1938, you go forth into a 
world of conflict. The past only is secure. The future is clouded 
in uncertainty. It requires the informed and analytical mind to 
restore the American way of life. You will be untrue to your 
heritage and to this university should you fail to meet and solve 
these problems and to hand on to your children a world of far 
horizons in which the spirit of men may be free. 

A world of far horizons is a world of equality under law, not rule 
in the discretion of any individual, however exalted his station in 
life may be, and whether that station be due to prestige of birth 
or property. In order to obtain this equality of rights under law 
we must return to an equality of economic opportunity to the end 
that those endowed by Nature and Nature's God may rise to heights 
yet unscaled by man. 

This is the challenge to the intelligence and responsibilities of 
Americans of today, and as you go forth into the battles of life— 
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vote coercion is as old as the ballot, and that it has been prac- 


but where most of you must 
in the would warn you that the problems of peace 
be more trying than the problems of war. Any man may 
r his country, but it takes a brave soul to live and labor, 

n in disco t and misund „that his fellow 
men may have life and have it more abundantly, 

We are not dumb, driven cattle to the slaughter. We are Amer- 
icans, with the blood of heroic ancestors in our yeins. We are 
southerners whose ancestors have dared to die for the publie good. 
Those who may think that we shall not rise to the sacrifice for 
a better land know nothing of our heritage, our faith, our vision, 
and our determination. As men and peer educated at the 
expense of the State, I urge you forw: a if you must fall, let 
it be not as cravens but with your face to the o eer and with 
the paean of victory on your lips. But if re worthy of your 
heritage and if you are truly educated, you will not fail—for to 
nobly die is but to live again. That is God’s jea Eroa to His sons 
and daughters 


Politics in Work Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ` 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


TELEGRAM TO HARRY L. HOPKINS, W. P. A. ADMINISTRATOR, 
FROM ae HUDSON, PENNSYLVANIA STATE ADMIN- 
ISTRATO) 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Appendix of the Recorp a telegram to 
Harry F. Hopkins, W. P. A. Administrator, from J. Banks 
Hudson, Pennsylvania State administrator, correcting the 
error published in the Pittsburgh Press of June 7 and printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD on page 2661, 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

HARRISBURG, PA., June 15, 1938. 
Harry L. HOPKINS, 


Works Progress Administration Administrator: 

Macko jail sentence on basis of Judge Ditrich’s accompanying 
remarks still prominent in editorial and news pages. Investi- 
gation here disclosed following facts: Macko’s term of employ- 
ment with W. P. A. terminated in August 1936, more than a 
year before the election irregularities for which he was sentenced 
occurred and at no time since has he been employed by W. P. A. 
Judge Ditrich in news interview avers his remarks were based 
on Macko’s testimony that he was employed by W. P. A. at time 
of his arrest. 

Macko's testimony is in error. He was employed as an engineer 
by the Pennsylvania State Department of Highways, not by 
W. P. A. at the time of his arrest. In view of other outbursts 
from Allegheny County judiciary, I sent the following letter to 
Judge Ditrich and released it to the press: 

“The page lines of Monday evening’s Pittsburgh newspapers 
heading the account of the sentencing of John Macko have been 
called to my attention, and it appears to me that the Allegheny 
County judiciary is determined at every opportunity to lash out 
at and discredit a program fundamentally to combat 
what every jurist in the Nation will agree is the highest contribut- 
ing factor to crime—unemployment. 

“Those persons and agencies opposed to this work program for 
political reasons have been quick to seize the advantage of this 
attitude of the press, and while I can understand opposition for 
political reasons, I am at a loss to explain the apparent belligerent 
attitude of the judiciary, a body whose principles should be 
founded upon fairness and justice in all matters. 

“It might embarrass you to learn that when the Allegheny 
County director of this program called a Pittsburgh newspaper 
yesterday to explain that John Macko, whose political activities 
as a W. P. A. foreman you decried from the bench, had not been 
8 W. P. A. for more than a year before his arrest, 

was told that the facts would ‘spoil a good story.’ 

a understand, of course, the remarks accompanying the sen- 
tencing of Macko were based Macko's testimony that he 
‘was employed by W. P. A. at the time of his arrest. I know that 
you are not responsible for the errors in a defendant's testimony. 
I am pointing this out only to support my statement of the 
unfair attitude toward the program. 

“By virtue of your position on the bench, you have more than 
a layman's knowledge of politics, and therefore you know that 
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ticed quite effectively down through the years by titans of in- 
dustry—by many of the industrial leaders who are now accusing 
this administration. 

“Vote coercion is a violation ee the regulations of this pro- 
gram punishable by dismissal. have been guided by this pro- 
vision, and have dealt paesa as with those I found guilty, 
I believe I have done e within my power to stamp out 
this evil, and I think any fair investigation will disclose that 
coercion is not the widespread practice that the public has been 
led to believe that it is.” 

J. BANES HUDSO: 


State ‘Administrator. 


The Cost of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES P. POPE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ARTICLE BY THOMAS J. WATSON 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article on The Cost of War, by Mr. Thomas J. Watson, 
which appeared recently in the magazine Think. 

Mr. Watson is a leading businessman, president of the 
International Chamber of Commerce and president of the 
International Business Machines Corporation. He has taken 
an active part in efforts to promote world peace through 
world trade, and in this article sets forth some of the bene- 
fits to American civilization which could be realized from 
the cost to the United States of the last war. This infor- 
mation is of such value and importance that it deserves a 
place in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The World War took toll of 23,000,000 lives—10,000,000 soldiers 
and 13,000,000 civilians. In addition, 23,000,000 soldiers were 
wounded or missing, 9,000,000 children were orphaned, and 10,- 
000,000 persons became refugees. This toll of lives was taken from 
the ablest and best of the world's population. Among those killed 
and disabled were many whose ability and genius would have made 
great contributions to the civilization and progress of mankind. 

The Treaty of Versailles, which ended the “war to end all wars” 
was signed only 19 years ago. In the intervening years the utter 
futility of war has been vividly apparent from the fact that none 
of the combatants in the World War won; they all lost. 


Yet today the nations of the world, large and small, are again 
engaged in a race to rearm at an expense of many billions of 
dollars annually in the fear that the world is headed for another 
outbreak of hostilities. 

What humanity faces in this terrific race for rearmament is 
only to be shown by figure facts. Let us examine the cost of the 
World War. Let us consider what might have been done with the 
money expended for the World War by this country alone, if it 
had been employed instead for the welfare of our people. And, 
finally let us attempt to estimate what participation in another 
world war would cost us, for we could not keep out of another 
world war. 

In money, the World War cost $337,846,000,000, of poo ge $189,- 

000,000,000 were spent directly, and the remaining cost was in 
destruction of property and stoppage of industry. Of this amount, 
the cost to the United States for the war period was $32,000,- 
000,000. Continuing costs of the World War now total $19,000,- 
000,000, which when added to the costs of the war period, make 
a staggering total of $51,000,000,000. 

The human mind can scarcely realize the enormity of the 
social and economic waste represented by the part of this war 
cost borne by the United States alone. Fifty-one billions of 
dollars would pay the cost of running the public elementary and 
high schools and universities and colleges of the entire Nation 
for 17 years. It would build nearly 2,000,000 miles of paved roads, 
which is about three times the mileage of all surfaced roads 
now in use in the United States. It would construct 12,750,000 
6-room houses. It would construct 16 hospitals costing a million 
dollars each, in every one of the 3,073 counties of the United 
States It would pay the unemployment-insurance premiums on 
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all employees of business and industry of the United States for 
more than 100 years at the New York State rate. 

The $51,000,000,000 which the World War has cost us to date 
could do all of the following: 

Wire the 9,400,000 urban and rural homes of the United States 
which do not have electricity; pay all farm mortgages in the United 
States; install bathrooms with running water in the 80 percent of 
our farm homes which do not have them; double the present endow- 
ment funds of all institutions of higher learning in the United 
- States; build four consolidated rural high schools, at $250,000 each, 
in every county of the United States; spend a million dollars in each 
county for airports and emergency landing fields; build 10 bridges 
like the Triborough Bridge; build another canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama; establish a five-billion-dollar program for prevention 
of floods and soil erosion; set up an endowment fund which, at 
8-percent interest, would provide a pension of $100 a month for 
every blind person and deaf-mute in the United States; finance the 
entire recovery and relief p of the United States from the 
time it was begun in 1932 to the end of the fiscal year 1938, which 
includes aid to agriculture, the Civil Works Administration, the 
Public Works Administration, aid to home owners, and the resettle- 
ment and housing activities of the Government; and endow at 
2 percent an organization to promote world peace at more than 
the combined cost of the League of Nations, the World Court, and 
the International Labor Organization. 

The combined national debts of the countries of the world was 
-increased from about $43,000,000,000 in 1913 to 6400000, 000,000 
in 1921. The cost of living has doubled. The inflated price 
structure and dislocation of trade and industry finally resulted 
in the world-wide depression which began in 1929. 

The world is still paying for that war in interest on debt and 
in caring for the crippled and insane. Over $4,000,000,000 of the 
expenditures of the United States Government in 1936 can be 
traced directly to war and more than three and one-fourth bil- 
lions more was for relief due to the depression which grew out 
of the war. Of the eight and one-half billions of dollars of 
Government expense of 1936, about seven and one-half billions, 
or 88 percent, was due, directly and indirectly, to war. 

That another world war would lead to bankruptcy for the 
Nation seems certain when we examine the cost of wars to this 
country, beginning with the Civil War. That war cost about 
three and one-half billions of dollars not including destruction of 
property, and raised Government expenses to a new level about 
five times as high as before the war. The per capita debt of the 
country was increased 30 times (from 06 to $63.19). Five 
years after the war (in 1870), the interest on the public debt 
annually was approximately double the pre-war total of all Gov- 
ernment expenses. 

The Spanish-American War, 33 years after the close of the 
Civil War and lasting only a few months, left the United States 
with an annual expenditure for national defense more than three 
times as high as it was before, and increased the total running 
expenses of the Government by 46 percent. Nearly 20 years later, 
the United States entered the World War, which raised expendi- 
tures from $734,000,000 to more than three and one-fourth bil- 
lions, a new level about four and one-half times as high as before. 
National debt was increased from $12.16 per capita before the war 
to $222.35 in 1921, and the interest was nearly one and one-fourth 
times as much as all Government expenses together had been 
before the war. 

Based upon such figures, it seems fair to conclude that another 
major war would cost the United States from $130,000,000,000 to 
$150,000,000,000 and would leave us with a debt burden of about 
$160,000,000,000. 

Comparing military expenditures of 1913, the year before the 
World War, with those of the current fiscal year, Great Britain’s 
has gone from $385,000,000 to $870,000,000; France's from $307,- 
000,000 to $653,000,000; Germany's from $281,000,000 to $1,560,- 
000,000; Italy’s from $195,000,000 to $291,000,000; and the United 
States’ from $245,000,000 to $962,000,000. 

The $962,000,000 the United States is now spending for arma- 
ments is about double the amount we are spending to run our 
normal schools, colleges, universities, and professional schools. It 
would provide $1,375 for the special education and correction of 
every one of the 700,000 boys and girls of this country who are 
making a wrong start that leads to crime. 

We cannot eliminate all our crime bill, estimated to be $15,- 
000,000,000 annually, but we are thinking within the bounds of 
possibility if we speak of eliminating half of it. 

The great lesson which civilization must now learn is that an- 
other great war is certain to bankrupt the world, both financially 
and morally. 

It must also learn that war can be avoided; and that the free 
interchange of ideas and ideals, of men and methods, of products 
and processes can afford every nation an equal opportunity to 
advance the welfare of its people. As a result of this lesson we 
should see all countries of the world reduce trade barriers in time, 
stabilize their currencies and adjust their international debts on 
a basis that will be fair to debtor and creditor countries alike. 

If all countries would adopt spiritually the principle of “World 
Peace Through World Trade” higher living standards and pros- 
perity for all would be sure to follow. 
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OUR WORLD WAR BALANCE SHEET—UNITED STATES WORLD WAR DEBITS 
AND THE CREDITS WHICH COULD HAVE BEEN HAD AT LIKE COST 


Debits (cost of war) 


World War expenditures of the United States, fiscal 
years 1917 to 1921: 
Operating the War Department $14, 849, 594, 000 


Operating the Navy Department 8, 401, 343, 000 
Cost of Federal control of transportation. I, 634, 118, 000 
Cost of war-risk insurance 504, 773, 000 


Interest paid on the war debt 2, 746, 641, 000 
Cost of war emergency corporations and mis- 

cellaneous expense 
Prearmistice loans to other nations 5, 319, 852, 000 


Cost during war period - 32, 048, 852, 000 
Continuing cost of the World War to the United 
States from 1921 to the end of the fiscal year 
1937: 
Interest paid on war debt 8, 816, 416, 000 
Cost of caring for the disabled_....-_._._____ 8, 102, 969, 000 
Payment of veterans’ adjusted compensation. 1, 823, 493, 000 
Settlement of the War Claims Act of 1928____ 88, 000, 000 
Costs resulting from war — — 18, 830, 878, 000 
TO Ei ates le ech TTT Ala ERE” 50, 879, 730, 000 


Credits (would have paid for assets listed below) 


Wiring for electricity 9,400,000 urban and rural 
homes now without current (estimated) 
Paying off all farm mortgages in the United States_ 
Equipping with bath rooms the 65,750,000 farm 
homes without (estimated) 2, 875, 000,000 
Establishing additional endowments for education 
equal to those now in existence 
Building 4 consolidated schools at $250,000 each in 
every county of the United States 3, 073, 000, 000 
Constructing in the amount of $1,000,000 
in every county of the United States 
For prevention of floods and soil eros ion 5, 000, 000, 000 
Establishing a trust fund at 3 percent to provide 
$100 monthly pension for each blind and deaf 


person in the United States 4, 829, 000, 000 
Building 10 bridges each equivalent to Triborough 
Bridge u- . — — 603, 000, 000 
Building another canal across Panama at the cost 
of the present one „ͤ4cͤ4„%!1“!— 526, 000, 000 
Duplicating the recovery and relief program of the 
United States from 1932 to 1938———- 18, 687, 354, 000 
Endowing at 2 percent an organization to promote 
world peace at more than the combined cost of 
the League of Nations and World Court and 
International Labor Organization 718, 376, 000 
Total i. Sein rig aia 50, 879, 730, 000 


Responsibilities of Present-Day Banking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


SPEECH BY ACTING COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
MARSHALL R. DIGGS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the Recorp a speech by the Honorable 
Marshall R. Diggs, Acting Comptroller of the Currency, be- 
fore the Texas Bankers Association at Fort Worth, Tex., on 
Tuesday, May 17, 1938. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

This subject, Responsibilities of Present-Day Banking, has been 
selected because it affords me latitude in dealing with the problems 
which confront bankers today. 

The old days of trial and error are largely gone and a new period 
has arrived. Gone forever, it seems, is the era of easily obtained 
charters, in many instances by people without experience, which 
resulted in too many banks throughout the country. For example, 
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on June 30, 1933, there were 450 national banks in Texas. Today 
there are 450. 

Out of the stress and the strain and the bitter experience of the 
past few years has come a definite obligation to supervisory agencies 
not only to make certain that there shall never again be overbank- 
ing but also to make certain that those institutions which are in 
operation shall conform to reasonable safeguards for the protection 
of depositors. In spite of the restraints (and they are no more than 
reasonable) which have been put upon banks by State authorities, 
by the Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency, by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, and by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, bankers today are almost unanimous 
in their efforts to meet the standards set for them. 

Your profession today is not what it was 10 years ago or 5 years 
ago. Your competition has changed. The bank across the street 
may not be your chief rival. There have been established many 
governmental lending agencies and these have gradually become 
your competitors, The farmer, the home owner, the businessman— 
all may today obtain money through one of these organizations, 
Headway has been made by these agencies because you were not 
equipped to handle the business or because you were unduly afraid 
of what might happen to the country as a whole. 

Those who recognize the new conditions and prepare to meet 
today’s problems will go forward. Several States, including our 
neighbors, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana, have organized con- 
ferences for bank officers in connection with their universities, and 
the American Bankers’ Association has a graduate school of bank- 
ing at Rutgers University. The world moves on with you or with- 
out you. If you are to keep your profession at the top, constant 
revaluing of affairs must take place, and there must also be pro- 
vision for proper training. May I suggest to your State officers that 
they consider the inauguration of this training here in Texas. This 
work should be in addition to that being conducted by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, which, as you know, is doing so much 
for our junior bank employees. 

We can concede without argument that you bankers are, by rea- 
son of your profession, natural leaders in your communities, The 
banks are the axis around which the business life of the public 
revolves. To the extent that you meet the responsibilities of ad- 
ministering to the needs of society depends the prosperity of that 
society. Banks have two very definite obligations—first, to their 
depositors; second, to their borrowers. A bank could hardly exist 
without its depositors. Therefore, it owes to them a service of 
safety based upon care exercised in the making of investments and 
loans. Nor could a bank long exist without the income received 
from these investments and loans. 

It is not my purpose to deal at great length with the insurance 
of deposits by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. You 
know the provisions of the law. When the bill was before Con- 
gress the argument was presented that to insure deposits would 
contribute to weak and irresponsible banking. It was said bankers 
would feel that the weight of responsibility for the safe operation 
of their institutions had been lifted from them, and since their 
deposits were insured, they might invest carelessly. The 414 years 
of deposit insurance has proven the fallacy of such a theory. As 
a matter of fact, deposit insurance has made for better banking. 
You bankers still have the job of seeing that your banks are run 
wisely and safely. Deposit insurance has restored confidence of 
the depositors in American banks. You need not worry about 
there being a line at your door in the morning. There has not 
been a run on an insured bank since January 1, 1934. 

Service to depositors and service to borrowers are so closely re- 
lated that in discussing one we also talk about the other. If your 
duty as bankers is to safeguard depositors’ funds, then you are 
fulfilling that duty when you use care and good judgment in the 
matter of investment securities, and when you make loans that 
are properly secured and safe as to eventual repayment. Nat- 
urally, even the use of great care and good judgment will not 
always be a guaranty of safety, but we need not talk about the 
exceptions which might arise. 

Let us consider investment securities first—and I am going to 
discuss this from the standpoint of the Bureau of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. On February 15, 1936, the Comptroller 
of the Currency issued regulations governing the purchase of in- 
vestment securities and defining the term. These regulations af- 
fected both National banks and State member banks, and met 
with almost unanimous approval. They were recognized as timely 
and n . The Bureau received no complaints, but a num- 
ber of inquiries were forthcoming as to whether the reference to 
rating manuals meant that member banks were confined to the 
purchase of securities which had a rating classification in one of 
the four groups according to rating services. In answer to this, 
the Comptroller of the Currency stated: 

“The responsibility for proper investment of bank funds now, 
as in the past, rests with the directors of the institution, and 
there has been and is no intention on the part of this office 
to delegate this responsibility to the rating services, or to inti- 
mate that this responsibility may be considered as having been 
fully performed by the mere ascertaining that a particular se- 
curity falls within a particular rating classification.” 

It is not expected that any human agency could promulgate a 
set of regulations which would be absolutely perfect. There are 
those who may question the establishment of any regulations on 
investment securities, but these dissenters are comparatively few, 
and it is not believed that they have the attention of the bankers. 
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The Comptroller's regulations were sensible and reasonable. Any 

banker who invests in securities wants to know that the securi- 

ties have a market. The Comptroller simply defined clearly what 

ee a market, and did this purely for the guidance of tha 
anker. 

Certainly the regulation as it pertains to speculative securities 18 
wise. National banks and State member banks are prohibited from 
owning stocks. Does it not follow, then, that there should be a 
prohibition on the purchase of bonds which are convertible into 
stock at the option of the issuer? It is true also that if such 
bonds were converted into stocks the banks would be obliged to 
sell them immediately. How much of a hardship is this prohibi- 
tion after all? 

Now, then, who better than the Comptroller of the Currency 
would know to what extent the ownership of off-grade bonds con- 
tributed to the failure of so many banks in past years? The 
Comptroller's office, as you are aware, has charge of the liquidation 
of all national banks which become insolvent. Records show that 
among the assets of the insolvent banks which the Bureau has 
handled in the past 5 or 6 years there were some 25,000 different 
issues of securities. Many of these issues never had a market, and 
many were highly speculative. The only justification that bankers 
could have had for the purchase of thousands of these issues was 
that they had a high yield. Great effort was expended in the 
Comptroller's office to liquidate some of these securities. In many 
cases not only have we been unable to find anyone who was inter- 
ested in them, but we have even had difficulty in determining 
anything about the securities. Depositors in closed national barks 
lost heavily on such unwise purchases, 

It is doubtful if anyone could prove that these regulations were 
destined to affect the banks, the capital markets, and the general 
economic structure of America in any other than a beneficial 
way. If such regulations had been detrimental to the interests 
of the banks and their depositors, the Bureau would have been 
aware of it long before this. I reassert that restrictions were 
needed and that the strength and the timeliness of the regula- 
tions affecting investment securities have been demonstrated 
repeatedly. I need only to point out to you that in the last 8 cr 
9 months, during which the country has passed through a reces- 
sion which affected and still affects security prices, not one single 
national bank has been closed.by reason of depreciation in its 
bond account. As time moves on and conditions change, the 
Comptroller of the Currency will keep pace with new situations 
by amending the regulations when n . The responsibility 
that remains is upon the banks and the bankers affected to see 
that their security investments conform as nearly as possible. 

May I call your attention to the fact that in the Texas banks, 
1,609 in number, in 1921 the total of all investment securities 
amounted to but $120,043,000, as against deposits of $726,072,000. 
By December 31, 1937, the investment securities of the Texas 
banks, 868, or about half in number, had risen to $443,428,000, as 
against deposits of $1,371,773,000. This is an increase of from 
1614 percent to 3214 percent. 

Now, let us discuss the problems of loans. But before I get 
into this, I wish to call to your attention that in your 868 Texas 
banks in which you, on December 31, 1937, had total deposits of 
$1,371,773,000, you had $587,631,000 in cash, reserves, and due 
from other banks. Here you have a huge fund from which the 
banks are reaping no profit—money that is crying for investment. 
On the other side, we have complaints from big business, from 
little business, that the banks are not cooperating. If this is 
true, the gravest responsibility the bankers have today is the 
meeting of this need; otherwise the banks are not meeting their 
second obligation—that to the borrowers. 

The management of each bank knows its customers and knows 
the ones who have been honest in their dealings, even though 
unable to meet their obligations promptly through conditions 
over which they have no control, and under circumstances with 
which the banker is thoroughly familiar. Many of your appli- 
cants for loans, no doubt, cannot submit to you a satisfactory 
financial statement which would justify granting an extension of 
credit. However, you will surely agree that in these times to 
say “No” and simply decline the application may not in all cases 
be enough. When you give these matters careful thought you 
will further agree that the bankers should give these honest and 
industrious applicants the benefit of your judgment and experi- 
ence and should put forth your best efforts in a sympathetic en- 
deavor to get the loan placed in such sound and bankable condi- 
tion by way of security or endorsement that such extension of 
credit could be granted. 

The time has come for the closest cooperation on the part of 
everyone in the recovery movement. We should not depend too 
largely upon nonrecurring profits and service charges, but on the 
other hand lend all proper assistance to our agricultural and 
industrial people. 

It is not my intention to dictate to you the loan policies of your 
banks, but we must bear in mind the existent demand for a kind 
of credit previously unknown to us. This is the credit required 
by the small-business man, the merchant, industrialist, stockman, 
or farmer—the man who wants to carry on but lacks the means of 
operating his business. I should like to place particular em- 
phasis on the farmer. In our State, Texas, we have many indus- 
tries, many businesses, but you and I know that Texas is largely 
agricultural, and largely dependent upon agriculture for its pros- 
perity. Industry, business, and any other form of human 
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endeavor—all have their places in the sun and all should be recog- 
nized. But the greatest single security for civilization, the great- 
est chance for employment and happiness will come in no other 
way than by a definite trend back to the farm. We should sup- 
port and encourage industry in the cities, but we have an 
enormous responsibility to those who till the soil. I repeat that 
there is no safer, sounder economic system in the world than one 
founded on a proper protection and encouragement of the happy 
farm home, 

It is recognized that loans of this kind require more than or- 
dinary attention. The balance sheet may not be just to our 
liking, the ratio of quick assets to current liabilities may not be 
favorable, and perhaps in the case of an industrial loan the 
amount needed is larger than one bank can handle. But it would 
Seem that in cases of this description the local banks would be 
justified in prorating, or buying participations, when there would 
accrue potential benefits to their community. By making sound, 
bankable loans, we will contribute toward the overcoming of our 
greatest problem—unemployment. We all recognize that our Gov- 
ernment should not and cannot continue to assume the care of the 
unemployed indefinitely. 

Our immediate need is that of teamwork, and I confidently 
believe that if every one of us will set ourselves to the task of 
doing all possible to better our local situations, the collective 
benefits will afford the momentum for economic recovery and 
Prosperity. Even as a member of a team we have individual re- 
Sponsibilities. We should recognize them, and forget for the 
time, at least, our world problems and the fear of what might 
happen—to try to solve the problem at home—for after all that 
is the immediate objective. 

The work of the Comptroller of the Currency is with results 
rather than with causes. That may lead to the feeling at times 
that our examiners are inclined to be too critical rather than 
constructive, but I can truly say that we desire with you to have 
the analysis sheet as free of criticism as possible. It has been 
noted that in those banks where the boards of directors are active 
im the discharge of their duties, namely—maintain supervision 
of policies and are thoroughly familiar with the loans and invest- 
ments, we usually find the assets in acceptable order. 

Management is as important as capital, as a matter of fact, it 
is more important, and the responsibility of maintaining capable, 
efficient management rests with the directors and not with the 
supervisory authorities. In employing an officer or clerk the 
bank (the directors) simply makes an investment, meaning that 
the officer or the clerk should render profitable service. 

I fear that in instances directors of banks have come to rely 
too much on the reports of examination, have possibly been 
inclined to look upon the examiner’s reports as the best source 
of data on the safety or soundness of their bank’s loans and 
investments. In a measure that is right and proper, but atten- 
tion is directed to the heading of each report of examination 
of national banks: 

"A copy of this report of examination is furnished to the board 
of directors of the examined bank for their information and con- 
sideration. The information contained therein is based upon the 
records and books of the bank and upon statements made to the 
examiner by officers and employees of the bank, and on data 
secured from other sources believed to be reliable and presumed 
by the examiner to be correct. Much of the information in regard 
to the assets of the bank is of such a character as to make it 
necessary for the examiner to rely upon the good faith and 
assurances of his informants, and while the examiner regards 
the statements so accepted by him as correct, he is, necessarily, 
not in a position to guarantee the accuracy of such part of the 
information as may not have been obtained at first hand.” 

I refer to this particular quotation because it is printed in very 
small type and may be overlooked by both officers and directors 
when reviewing the reports. It should be possible for the officers 
and directors, because of their knowledge of the assets, to make 
examinations that would be of superior value and usefulness, 
While the majority of national banks have examining committees, 
their reports are usually found to be cursory in nature, lacking 
the detailed or itemized appraisal of assets treated with in the 
examiners’ reports. Knowledge is power, and the more the direc- 
tors know about the affairs of their banks, the more useful they 
can be to the ing officers. 

While the technique has un e changes, the principle of 
banking remains unchanged—is the same today as it was when 
the first deposit and the first loan were made. May I quote from a 
letter that the first Comptroller of the Currency, Hugh McCulloch, 
addressed to all national banks in 1863; 

“Let no loans be made that are not secured beyond a reasonable 
contingency. Do nothing to foster and encourage speculation. 
Give facilities only to legitimate and prudent transactions. 

“Distribute your loans rather than concentrate them in a few 
hands. Large loans to a single individual or firm, although some- 
times proper and necessary, are generally injudicious, and fre- 
quently unsafe. borrowers are apt to control the bank; 
and when this is the relation between a bank and its customers, 
it is not difficult to decide which in the end will suffer. Every 
dollar that a bank loans above its capital and surplus it owes for, 
and its managers are, therefore, under the obligations to 
its creditors, as well as to its stockholders, to keep its discounts 
constantly under its control. 

“Treat your customers liberally, bearing in mind the fact that 
a bank as its customers prosper, but never permit them 
to dictate your policy.” 
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The Destruction of China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post entitled “The Destruction of China.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In 1812 the Russians deliberately burned Moscow in order to 
minimize significance of the French capture of their capital and 
to embarrass the military operations of the invader. Historians 
attribute the subsequent collapse of Napoleon’s empire largely to 
this heroic act of national self-sacrifice. 

Today the Japanese charge that the Chinese have themselves 
destroyed the dikes which confine the Yellow River and are ham- 
pering efforts to repair the breaks before disaster spreads. If 
true, it is high tribute to the patriotism of those who have been 
fighting almost with bare hands against Japan’s tremendous war 
machine. It also shows what the Chinese think of Japan, if they 
would ruin huge areas of their country rather than see central 
China brought under Nippon’s yoke. 

With or without intentional destruction, however, the Yellow 
River would probably have burst its bounds in the course of the 
fighting which has been raging along its banks. The great stream, 
traditionally known as China’s Sorrow, is kept under control only 
by ceaseless conservancy work in the great central plain. The 
modernization of these flood-control operations has been one of 
the many achievements of Chiang Kai-shek’s government. But 
the extent of the system alone makes it particularly subject to the 
destruction which is the essence of modern warfare. 

Japan’s customary crocodile tears may have a certain sincerity 
in the case of this tragedy, since the safety of many of her own 
troops is threatened. But on the whole the disaster accords well 
with the evident Japanese intent to ruin China as a preliminary 
to the successful extension of Tokyo's political and economic 
— — Many instances of this wholly ruthless policy are 
apparent. 

In addition to the physical destruction wantonly inflicted on 
Shanghai, Nanking, Canton, and other centers there is the seem- 
ingly deliberate effort to demoralize Chinese civilian life. This 
very week, at Geneva, the Japanese member of the opium advisory 
committee has been forced to admit that the traffic in opium has 
greatly increased in the parts of China now under his government’s 
control. A wealth of evidence indicates that the Japanese author- 
ities are deliberately fostering the narcotics trade in China. There 
is much revenue in this shameful business, and aiso the incidental 
advantage that it undermines the Chinese will to resist subjection. 

Systematically and efficiently Japan endeavors to destroy the 
roots of Chinese civilization. Her bombing planes seek out Chi- 
nese factories; her troops dismantle China’s schools and univer- 
sities; her officials connive in debasing the population with narcotic 


drugs. 

On top of these well-attested outrages comes the Yellow River 
flood, in which the invaders are as clearly culpable as though they 
had themselves dynamited the dikes. It is an unparalleled in- 
dictment which the Tokyo Government is steadily assembling 
against itself. And it will be in Japan’s long-run interests if her 
rulers begin to realize that the points in this indictment are being 
noted carefully by peoples other than their Chinese victims. 


Washington State Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOMER T. BONE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN WASHINGTON 1932-37 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Ræconn a summary of 
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the agricultural situation in the State of Washington from 
1932 to 1937. 
There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
1, COMPARISON OF DATA 


Farm cash income in Washington? rose from $82,965,000 in 1932 
to $168,449,000 in 1937, an increase of 103 percent. Of the 1937 
income, $3,246,000 was in Government payments to farmers. In- 
dications are for an income in 1938 considerably lower than in 


1937. 
FARM CASH INCOME, PRICES, AND PURCHASING POWER 


For the United States as a whole, farm cash income during the 
years 1932-37 has been as follows: 


Farm cash income 


Calendar year 


1 Preliminary. 

Cash farm income for the United States as a whole increased in 
1937 for the fifth consecutive year and exceeded 1936 income by 
8 percent. Pronounced gains in the early months of 1937 largely 
accounted for the increase. In the closing months of 1937, after 
the harvesting of the biggest crops in the history of the United 
States, cash income began to drop off more than seasonally, and 
fell below the 1936 level. 

Farm income was nearly twice as large in 1937 as in 1932, but it 
was considerably below the 1929 figure of $10,479,000,000, the 
largest income on record. From 1929 to 1932 both farm income 
and prices paid by farmers declined sharply, but farm income 
declined more. Consequently, in 1932 farmers were able to pur- 
chase only about 69 percent as many goods and services as in 1929. 
From 1932 to 1937 both farm income and prices paid by farmers 
increased, but farm income made the greater advance. As a 
result, in 1937 farmers were able to buy about as much of the 
things they needed as in 1929. 

United States farm prices generally increased 86 percent in 1937 
as compared with 1932, rising early in 1937 to double their 1932 
level. At the low point in March 1933 they were 55 percent of pre- 
war. In January 1937 they reached their post-depression peak at 
131 percent of pre-war. 

Although the prices of things farmers buy rose considerably 
during the 1932-37 period, the exchange value, per unit, of farm 
products increased from an average of 61 percent of the pre-war 
level in 1932 to 93 percent of that level for the year 1937. At the 
depression low in February 1933 the unit exchange value of farm 
products was just half of what it had been before the war. At 
the post-depression peak in January 1937, when farm prices were 
at their highest, the exchange value was 101 percent of pre-war, 

For the country as a whole, the decline in farm real-estate values 
came to an end in the year ending March 1933 after continuing un- 
broken for more than a decade. In that year farm real estate was 
worth about 73 percent of its pre-war value. In the year ending 
March 1937—the fourth consecutive year of increase—it rose to 85 
percent of pre-war. The improved farm real-estate situation in the 
country as a whole since 1933 is also reflected in the sharp de- 
crease in forced farm sales and the noticeable upturn in volun- 
tary sales. Forced sales through foreclosure and other causes 
declined from 54.1 per thousand farms in the year ending March 
1933 to 22.4 per thousand for the year ending March 1937. Vol- 
untary sales and trades of farms during the same period rose 
from 16.8 per thousand farms to 31.5 per thousand. 

WASHINGTON’S PART IN THE NATIONAL GAIN 

The extent of change in the economic situation of Washington 
farmers during the 1932-87 period is indicated by the greatly 
increased income from the leading farm commodities produced 
in the State. 

Wheat producers received $36,800,000 in 1937 from the marketing 
of their crop, exclusive of Government payments. This was an 
increase of $24,128,000 over the 1932 income of $12,672,000. 

en and cattlemen in this State were another group who 
profited from substantially increased cash returns in 1937 as com- 
pared with 1932. Dairymen’s cash returns from milk were $30,- 
282,000 in 1937, totaling $11,992,000, or 66 percent, more than 
their 1932 income. Cash income of Washington cattlemen in- 
creased by nearly two and one-half times during this period, rising 
from $3,805,000 to $9,442,000. 

Poultrymen and truck-crop producers, their market demands 
strengthened considerably by the renewed purchasing power in 
the urban areas, saw encouraging upturns in their cash income 
during the 1932-37 period. Income from chickens and eggs 


Because farm income statistics collected and maintained by the . of 
Agriculture are being revised, various figures for Washington given in this pamphlet 
are not always strictly comparable, The 1936 and 1937 figures are on a calendar-year 
basis, as are all figures on livestock and livestock products, while crop figures for 
years before 1936 are for the most part on a crop-year basis, 


jumped from $11,996,000 to $15,539,000, an increase of 30 percent. 
Truck-crop farmers’ income more than doubled, rising from 
$3,694,000 to $7,910,000. 

Cash income from other Washington farm products showed up- 
turns during the same period. Income from apples rose $9,258,000, 
or 58 percent; that from corn and hogs $3,031,000, or 136 percent; 
that from potatoes $3,832,000, or 217 percent. 

Price changes from 1932 to 1936 on the leading farm commodi- 
ties in the State, which brought about a considerable share of 
the increased income indicated above, are shown below: 

TABLE 1.—Average prices received by Washington farmers for com- 
modities listed, in 1932 and in 1936 


1 Dee. 1 price. 


FARM REAL-ESTATE VALUZS UP 


Along with rising farm income, Washington farm real-estate 
values have mounted and taxes have declined. In this State, farm 
real-estate values were 74 percent of pre-war in the year ending 
March 1933. From this point the estimated value per acre rose 
to 84 percent for the year ending March 1937. Washington farm- 
ers as a whole, therefore, found their real estate worth about 14 
percent more early in 1937 than in the first quarter of 1933. 

Fewer Washington farmers were forced into sales or transfers of 
their lands, and more were able to make voluntary transactions. 
The number of forced farm sales per thousand farms declined 
from 44.5 for the year ending March 1933 to 31.9 for that ending 
March 1937. Voluntary trades and sales during the same period 
increased from 18.1 to 42.4 per thousand. 

Bankruptcies among farmers in the United States numbered 
2,479 in the year ending June 30, 1937, according to an analysis 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics based on reports to the 
Attorney General. This number represented a 58-percent decrease 
from the 5,917 bankruptcies in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
mips 3 during this period they dropped from a total 

In 1932 taxes on Washington real estate reached what was prob- 
ably their all-time peak in relation to value when they stood at 
$1.44 per $100 of value. By 1936 they had fallen to 70 cents per 
$100. Taxes averaged 29 cents per acre in 1936, as compared with 
68 cents in 1930 and 54 cents in 1932. 

FARM WAGE RATES HIGHER 


Wage earners on Washington farms, as well as landlords and 
tenants, found their income increasing. On April 1, 1933, the 
average monthly farm rate per person with board was $21. Four 
years later it was $37.25, having advanced 77 percent above the 
1933 level. 

II. AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS THE Basis 


The production-adjustment programs of the A. A. A., with other 
recovery measures, were the basis for the marked agricultural 
change from 1933 to 1937. 

Under these programs, 48,301 crop-adjustment contracts from 
Washington farmers were accepted by the A. A. A. Of these con- 
tracts, 38,447 were wheat contracts, 8,265 corn-hog, and 1,589 
sugar beet. 

Under the terms of these contracts, Washington farmers shifted 
many acres from the production of soil-depleting cash crops, in 
which price-depressing surpluses existed, to production of other 
crops which were soil-conserving or soil-improving in nature. 

The agricultural-adjustment programs, from their beginning in 
1933, were concerned with good use of the land, as well as with 
adjusting production to effective demand. It was recognized from 
the start that relieving a portion of the farm land from the soil- 
exhausting burden of surplus-crop production offered a chance to 
put this land to soil-conserving uses which farm specialists for 
many years had been advocating. 

Adjustment contracts included provisions encouraging beneficial 
uses for acreage taken out of surplus crops. The first corn-hog 
contract (that for the 1934 crop year) authorized use of the rented 
acres “for planting additional permanent pasturage; for soil-im- 
proving and erosion-preventing crops not to be harvested; for 
resting or fallowing the land; for weed eradication; or for planting 
farm woodlots.” The first wheat contract contained similar pro- 
visions regarding the rented acreage. 

In the 1934 crop year, the first in which adjustment programs 
were in full operation, the Nation's farmers agreed to shift their 
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cultivated land in the country. Farmers in W: n shifted 
more than 292,000 acres from wheat production. Of the 36,000,000 
shifted acres in the United States, about one-third was put in 
pasture or meadow crops, and one-third into emergency forage 
crops and crops that supplied food and feed for home use. The 
remaining one-third was fallowed to conserve moisture and con- 
trol weeds, planted to farm woodlots, or left idle. The acreage 
left idle was very small. 

Adjustment measures were undertaken only after cotton, to- 
bacco, wheat, and corn-hog producers had indicated their approval 
by means of democratic referenda. 

Three referenda were held among Washington producers during 
the agricultural-adjustment program. In October 1934 corn-hog 
producers were asked whether they favored an adjustment pro- 
gram for 1935. Returns showed that 1,353 producers favored a 
1935 program, while 293 opposed. In a Nation-wide wheat refer- 
endum in May 1935 producers were asked: “Are you in favor of 
a wheat production-adjustment program to follow the present one 
which expires with the 1935 crop year?” In Washington 8,948 
producers voted; 8,284, or 93 percent, favored a program. In 
October 1935 corn-hog producers were asked whether they favored 
& corn-hog program for 1936; returns showed 2,139 in favor and 
206 opposed. 

The result of these A. A. A. programs and of the droughts of 
1934 and 1936 was to reduce price-depressing surpluses of most 
or farm commodities to approximately normal carry-over 
evels. 


Carry- over of major farm commodities 


1 World carry-over of American cotton. 


3 Orop . flue-cured tobacco, July June; Maryland tobacco, beginning Jan. 1 
8 5 production; all other types, Oetober-September, farm sales weight. 
ce. 


Under the adjustment programs through December 31, 1937, 
rental-benefit payments totaled $21,467,924.60. Of this amount 
wheat producers received $20,319,891.02; corn-hog raisers, $1,042,- 
077.81; and sugar-beet growers, $105,955.77. 

III. THE Sor.-CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Because the national economic emergency of 1932-33 was due 
largely to burdensome surpluses of farm commodities, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933 had emphasized production con- 
trol as a means of restoring farm purchasing power and thereby 
relieving the emergency. By 1936 farm purchasing power, based on 
cash income from marketings, was about 40 percent greater than 
for 1932. Because of the adjustment programs and two severe 
droughts, surpluses had been considerably reduced. This lessen- 
ing of the emergency, and the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Hoosac Mills case on January 6, 1936, which invalidated the A. A. 
A. production-control programs, paved the way for a long-time 
soil-conservation program. This program was based on the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, approved February 29, 
1936, which emphasized soil conservation rather than production 
adjustment. 

About 4,000,000 farmers in all parts of the Nation, members of 
about 2,700 county conservation associations, participated in the 
1936 agricultural conservation program. Under this program two 
types of payments were offered to farmers for positive performance 
in conserving and improving their farm land. Soil-conserving 
payments were made for shifting acreage from soil-depleting to 
soil-conserving crops in 1936. Soil-building payments were made 

of soil-building crops and for approved soil- 
ces. 


Sixty-five percent, or about 286,179,000 acres, of the total crop- 
land in the United States, was covered by application for payments 
under the 1936 program. 

About 31,444,000 acres were diverted from soil-depleting crops 
either as a direct result of the program or because drought had 
destroyed established of soil-depleting crops. Of this di- 
verted acreage about 68.3 percent was diverted from general crops, 
8 cotton, 1.2 percent from tobacco, and 0.4 percent 
Soil-building practices were carried out on about 53,000,000 acres. 


and lime applications were made to 3,247,000 acres. Terracing, 
contour furrowing, protected summer fallow, and other mechanical 
erosion controls and miscellaneous soil-building practices were put 
into effect on 5,604,000 acres, 

and soil-im: 


Payments for soil-conserving practices under 


proving 
the 1936 program totaled $376,097,826, of which $23,171,053 went 
for county expenses. 

In Washington about 15,666 farmers, organized into 38 county 
associations, participated in the 1936 program. Of the total 
Washington 
covered by applications for payments. The 
soil-depleting crops totaled 220,810 acres, 


cropland, about 42 percent, or 2,600,000 acres, was 
e diverted from 
Soil-building practices 
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production on nearly 36,000,000 acres, or one-ninth of all the 


were put into effect on about 778,000 acres, as follows: New seed- 
ings of legumes and legume mixtures, perennial grasses for pas- 
ture, and green-manure crops, 230,311 acres; weed control, 538,969 
acres; and miscellaneous, 8,361 acres. 

For their positive soil-conserving and soil-building performances 
in this connection, Washington farmers participating in the 1936 
program received $2,464,868 in conservation payments, including 
county association expenses. 

IV. THE A. A. A. or 1938 


It became clearly evident in late 1937 that measures for evening 
out violent fluctuations in supplies and prices of farm products 
and in the incomes and buying power of farmers were necessary 
in addition to the soil measures of the 1936 and 1937 


programs. 

Production of most important farm crops in 1937 was the great- 
est in the history of the country. As these crops were harvested 
and marketed, prices declined. 


to fall. In April they were 130 percent of pre-war. By June y 
had declined to 124 percent of that level, and by September to 
118 percent. In December they stood at 104 t. 

The December crop report revealed the total 1937 farm output 
as the largest on record. Production of grains, meat animals, 
poultry products, and tobacco was less than it had been in some 
interim years, but production of fruits, vegetables, truck crops, 
cotton, and poultry products topped all former figures. As these 
large crops moved to market, prices dropped rapidly. By February 
1938 they were only 97 percent of pre-war, having declined 26 per- 
cent from their January 1937 level. The unit exchange value of 
farm products had declined by nearly one-fourth in little over a 
Prend of pM of Washington’s leading 

end prices m’s | farm products under 
these circumstances is shown below: 4 


TABLE 2.—Average prices received by Washington farmers for 
commodities listed on dates specified 
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The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, approved by the Pres- 
ident on February 16, strengthens and continues the agricultural 
conservation programs, which are open to participation by all 
farmers in the United States. 

In addition, it supplements these pr with measures for 
helping farmers to stabilize their production, marketing, prices, and 
income. It provides assistance for producing farm commodities in 
quantities adequate to meet all requirements of domestic consump- 
tion and desirable exports and to establish and maintain larger 
reserve supplies than have ordinarily been maintained in past 
years. It includes loans to make it possible for farmers to carry 
over from good years the surplus supplies for use in bad years. 
Finally, it provides mechanisms which are designated to enable 
farmers to regulate the movement of farm crops to market and to 
prevent dumping excessive supplies on overloaded markets to cause 
price collapse and severe drops in farmers’ income, 


~ 


Government Reorganization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker 


Mr. President, I had supposed until recently that it was the duty 
of Senators and Representatives in Congress to vote and act ac- 
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cording to their convictions. * * * Quite another doctrine 
has recently been promulgated, * and that is the doctrine 
of standing back of the President. For myself, I have never sub- 
scribed to that doctrine and never shall. I shall support the 
President in the measures he proposes when I believe them to be 
right. I shall oppose measures proposed by the President when 
I believe them to be wrong. 

These were the courageous words of the late Senator La 
Follette, spoken in the Senate. I thrilled to those words 21 
years ago. I believed in them then and I believe in them 
now. Legislation should not be voted for or against because 
of hate, passion, or prejudice. Legislation should not be 
passed based on our feelings toward any person or group of 
persons. Legislation, to be of any value, not only for the 
present but also for the future, should be based on calm, 
impersonal reasoning, not influenced by personalities or by 
personal feelings. 

WISCONSIN AND FEDERAL BILLS 

In my State of Wisconsin we passed a Government re- 
organization act in a special session of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature in the fall of 1937. That act provides for the crea- 
tion of an interim committee to function to February 1, 
1939, consisting of three senators and five assemblymen, four 
constitutional State officers, and the chairman of the person- 
nel board. The Governor is authorized to transfer any func- 
tion, division, or agency within a department or agency of 
the State government to another department or agency, 
providing that a majority of this committee approves of 
the Governor’s recommendation. The Governor’s order 
making such transfer is filed with the secretary of state 
and copies of the order are to be presented to each house 
of the next convening legislature. Such order will remain 
in effect unless either house, by a majority vote of all its 
members, disapproves within 10 days after the order is pre- 
sented. It will be noted that the Governor is not author- 
ized to abolish any department, nor can he act solely on 
his own authority, but is subject to the approval of a 
majority of the interim committee. Furthermore, a simple 
majority vote of either house of the legislature may de- 
feat any of the Governor’s orders. This is a democratic 
procedure which confers no autocratic powers and which 
leaves the final adjudication of the question of reorgani- 
zation to a simple majority vote of either house of the 
legislature. That is the way a democracy should function. 

Governor La Follette hit the nail squarely on the head in 
his radio speech on reorganization given Tuesday, April 19, 
when he said: 

We, in Wisconsin, in 1937, applied that fundamental experience 
(representative government) to the problem of reorganization of 
government. We ized that there was a job to be done. 
We that a legislature of 133 members was too large a 
body to sit down and work out all the details. But we recog- 
nized, too, that we did not want to give any one individual 
dictatorial powers. 

Now, let us examine the bill that was offered the Con- 
gress on March 31, 1938. In section 2, it authorizes and 
empowers the President, by Executive order, to: 

First. Transfer or retransfer the whole or any part of 
any agency, or the functions thereof to the jurisdiction and 
control] of any other agency; or 

Second. Regroup, coordinate, consolidate, reorganize, or 
segregate the whole or any part of any agency, or the func- 
tions thereof; or 

Third. Abolish any agency whenever all of its functions 
are transferred to the jurisdiction and control of any other 
agency or agencies; or 

Fourth. Describe the name and the functions of any 
agency affected by any such Executive order, and the title, 
power, and duties of its executive head. 

It should be noted that there is no provision for an in- 
terim committee of the Congress, a majority of which must 
pass favorably upon these recommendations, and it should 
be further noted that a simple majority vote of either House 
of the Congress cannot nullify the acts and orders of the 
Executive in question. When one considers that there are 
close to 850,000 Federal employees subject to this law, while 
in Wisconsin there are probably not more than 1,500, one 
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begins to realize the magnitude and extent of the powers 
herein conferred. There is a provision in the Federal act 
which provides that the act would go into effect unless Con- 
gress, while in session, within 60 days, by concurrent resolu- 
tion, disapproved. President Roosevelt said on March 29, 
1938, “that this provision was unconstitutional and therefore 
of no value.” I quote the language of the President: 

But there are two cogent reasons why the bill should go through 
as it is now drawn. The first is the constitutional question in- 
volved in the passage of the concurrent resolution, which is only 
an expression of congressional sentiment. Such a resolution can- 
not repeal Executive action taken in pursuance of a law. The sec- 
ond is the very remote possibility that some legislative situation 
might possibly arise in the future where the President would feel 
obligated to veto a joint resolution of the Congress and properly 
require a two-thirds vote to override his veto. 

And therefore the provision as to the concurrent resolu- 
tion should be disregarded. 

My colleague, Representative Bormeav, of Wisconsin, 
offered an amendment to correct the defect in the bill, to 
make it more democratic, and to insure that Congress should 
have a voice in whatever was done. The Boileau amend- 
ment provided that the President be empowered to make 
his reorganization, but in order that the act should become 
effective, it would require the approval of Congress by 
joint resolution. Unfortunately, this amendment was de- 
feated, although I and all my colleagues supported it. I 
am satisfied that if this amendment had been adopted, the 
bill would have passed. 

No one in the Congress is opposed to reorganization, 
and everyone will agree that the power to reorganize must 
be detailed to some individual or committee, but many of 
us feel, including myself, that it is not advisable to confer 
exclusive power on any one individual without a check 
being kept by Congress so that Congress may approve or 
disapprove by a majority vote. 

BLANKET POWERS A MISTAKE 

Twice before Congress has given blanket powers to the 
President without reserving any rights to itself and has 
regretted that move. Once was with the passage of the 
so-called Economy Act, and the second time was the passage 
of the so-called reciprocal trade agreement law. 

I was not a Member when the first act was passed, but 
those gentlemen who were Members tell me that they would 
never approve such a procedure again; but I was a Mem- 
ber when the continuation of the second act was passed, 
and I am proud of the fact that I voted against it, because 
in five distinct ways, as the Equity Union News has so well 
pointed out, Wisconsin has suffered and its dairy industry 
been injured because of that act. This must not be over- 
looked in forming our judgments in regard to blanket 
authority. 

THE BROWNLOW COMMITTEE 

In 1936 President Roosevelt appointed a committee to 
investigate the necessity and the possibility of the reor- 
ganization of Government agencies. This committee, after 
its investigation, wrote its report and also drafted a bill to 
carry out the recommendations of its report, but the special 
committee in the House considering this matter rejected 
that bill in its entirety. Thereupon, the special commit- 
tee drafted four separate bills, two of which were passed 
by the House in 1937. One of these gave the President six 
private secretaries. The other created the new Department 
of Welfare. 

For some unknown reason the special committee did not 
bring out the other two bills, but waited until the Senate 
had passed a bill which was drafted by the Senate committee 
relating to reorganization. The Senate bill was then re- 
ferred to the special committee in the House, but in spite 
of the fact that requests were made of the committee for 
open hearings on this bill—the Senate bill—no hearings were 
held, and the committee, in executive session, discarded as 
undesirable the entire Senate bill. 

Therefore, when the Senate bill was called up for con- 
sideration in the House, the motion was made by the chair- 
man of the special committee to strike out all of the Senate 
bill except the enacting clause, and to substitute in place 
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of it a new bill drafted by the House special committee but 
on which no public or open hearings had been held. Fur- 
thermore, the special committee refused to go to the Rules 
Committee in order to establish a rule for the discussion 
of the bill, which is the regular parliamentary procedure 
in the House. The chairman of the Rules Committee an- 
nounced that he was in favor of 3 or 4 days’ open discussion 
on the bill, and if a rule was applied for he would recom- 
mend such a rule to his committee. The special committee 
refused to ask for a rule and refused to set any time for 
discussion when the bill was brought out on the floor of the 
House. The whole procedure was shrouded in mystery and 
made many Members suspicious of what was going on. 

After much heated debate the special committee was 
forced to permit the House to consider the subject matter 
in the bill for a full and open discussion. At the end of 
that discussion the House proceeded to read the bill for 
amendments, and some 31 amendments were adopted by 
the House. It was felt that much in the bill was unsatis- 
factory and should go back to the committee for correction. 
For this reason a motion to recommit was made and the 
bill sent back to the committee for further consideration. 
This motion to recommit was not a motion to kill the bill 
but merely to give the special committee an opportunity 
to reconsider some of its objectionable features, redraft 
parts that were unsatisfactory, and bring it up again for 
further consideration. 

Although 2½ months have passed since that time, the 
special committee has not seen fit to do anything more 
about it. If the measure was highly important and greatly 
to be desired, why has no further action been taken on it? 
The wage and hour bill was brought out again and passed. 
Why not this bill? : 

NO SOLUTION OF OUR PROBLEMS 

To my mind many other problems confronting our people 
far outweigh in importance anything contained in the reor- 
ganization bill. The reorganization bill would not have 
helped one single solitary soul of the 12,000,000 idle; it 
would not have helped to solve the grave railroad problem 
which threatens to collapse; it would not have saved thou- 
sands of homes and farms from foreclosure. These, and 
a host of other things, are serious problems and need imme- 
diate attention. They are deeply vital. Any one of them 
overshadows in every way the reorganization bill. 

LABOR AND FARM ORGANIZATIONS OPPOSED 

As for propaganda, much has been said of “vicious, reac- 
tionary propaganda.” As far as I am concerned, I have had 
neither one. From my district I received 376 letters, tele- 
grams, and postcards against the bill. For the bill, I re- 
ceived 15 letters, 2 telegrams, and 3 postcards. None of 
these communications contained any analysis of the bill— 
all of them were written in very general terms. I doubt 
whether anyone who wrote or telegraphed on the subject 
had ever seen the bill, much less read it. The only letters 
that I received which attempted to analyze the bill and gave 
cogent reasons for opposing it were those sent me by the 
Milk Producers Union and the American Federation of 
Labor. In addition to that, several outstanding representa- 
tives of other groups spoke to me personally. These were 
representatives of the veterans’ organizations, the railroad 
brotherhoods, and Federal employees. These are all groups 
with which I have worked ever since I came to Washington 
and whose causes I have espoused at every opportunity. 
The only one who approached Progressives and Farmer- 
Labor Representatives in favor of the bill was Earl Browder, 
Communist candidate for President in 1936. He did not 
speak to me. While the reorganization bill was under con- 
sideration all the Wisconsin Progressives in the House met 
in conference to discuss it. We were all agreed that the bill 
was no good. 

There has been a hue and cry raised, “Stand back of the 
President,” and we are now being condemned for not having 
done so. May I point out to you that the entire Progres- 
sive delegation from Wisconsin opposed the President’s big 
naval appropriation bill. No cry was raised on that measure 


to “Stand back of the President.” The entire Wisconsin 
Progressive delegation voted against the last farm bill, an- 
other administration measure, because we felt it did an in- 
justice to the dairy interests of our State. No criticism 
was hurled at us for failing to support the administration 
on that bill. The same Wisconsin Progressives have in the 
past, and are still opposing, the reciprocal-trade treaties, 
another administration measure, and there has been no 
criticism on that score. I, myself, took the floor against 
the Hill-Sheppard bill a year ago, and criticized it vigor- 
ously. I have also criticized its camouflaged successor, the 
so-called May bill. These bills likewise were fostered by the 
administration, yet there is no criticism of the Wisconsin 
Progressives because of their opposition. The Wisconsin 
Progressives also signed the petition and voted for the 
Frazier-Lemke farm-mortgage refinancing bill, bitterly op- 
posed by the administration, yet there was no criticism of 
our vote on that score. The Wisconsin Progressives signed 
a petition to bring the Ludlow war referendum bill out on 
the floor of the House for consideration and we were de- 
feated in our efforts by Democratic Floor Leader RAYBURN 
and Speaker BANKHEAD, who opposed even a consideration of 
the measure to say nothing about a vote on it, Speaker 
BANKHEAD going so far as to read a letter from the President 
in opposition to this measure. 

We were not criticized for opposing the administration on 
that score. The Wisconsin Progressives voted for the pay- 
ment of the soldiers’ bonus which was bitterly opposed by 
the administration, President Roosevelt coming to the House 
to read his veto message in person. The Wisconsin Pro- 
gressives received no criticism of their vote on that measure. 
The Wisconsin Progressives opposed the President’s cut of 
Federal aid for highways and no one has criticized us for 
that. 

I also wish to remind you that the President opposed 3⁄2- 
percent interest on loans on farms, but the Congress passed 
such a bill in spite of his objection. Thereupon the Presi- 
dent vetoed it and the Congress passed it over the President’s 
veto. I and my Progressive colleagues voted against the 
President on that issue and overrode his veto. We were not 
criticized for that vote. An examination of the Recorp will 
disclose that the Wisconsin Progressives in the House have 
stood by the President on a score of measures which we felt 
were right. 

Last fall when we were in special session it was stark 
tragedy to all of us to realize that while there was want and 
suffering on every hand, over $1,000,000,000 in gold lay 
buried in the Kentucky hills. We wanted that money re- 
leased for the sake of these millions of unfortunates who 
had a cruel and bitter winter before them, but nothing 
was done about it. I am glad indeed that this Congress 
took some action in regard to the suffering and want that 
is apparent on every hand; action long delayed but vitally 
important. 

I have had letters from constituents asking me to vote 
against the May bill and to vote for the reorganization 
bill. It is difficult for me to understand that request be- 
cause, in my judgment, the principle of the May bill and 
the reorganization bill are exactly the same—to grant 
blanket authority, without the power of congressional 
review, to the Chief Executive. 

I agree with Governor La Follette that that is not repre- 
sentative government and should not be voted unless a very 
urgent emergency exists. And there is nothing contained in 
the reorganization bill that would take care of any emer- 
gency. 

CONCLUSION 

I am in favor of reorganization of the Government execu- 
tive departments. I realize its need but I also feel that it 
should be done in the democratic way, in accordance with 
the principles of our Government, and that the duly elected 
Representatives of the people, whose duty it is to legislate, 
should have some voice in the final disposition of Govern- 
ment reorganization. It must be remembered that the Fed- 
eral reorganization bill is not a reorganization of the Gov- 
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ernment, but a reorganization of the executive departments. 
Let us not forget that the Congress voted away its authority 
when it passed the Economy Act and lived to regret it. 
Let us not forget that the Congress voted away its authority 
when it passed the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, and 
has lived to regret it. I do not believe that the writing of 
a blank check by Congress is the proper way in which the 
people’s representatives should meet and discharge their 
duties—duties which they swear under oath they will sol- 
emnly accept and discharge. 


The Government as a Business Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, with the conclusion of 
this session of the Congress I would like to devote a few 
moments to the consideration of the government situation 
in our country. For this purpose it is not necessary to 
review what has been done by this Congress in any detail, 
but to give thought to what remains to be done, to the 
problems which we carry forward as part of the task of 
government. The Government of the United States is the 
greatest business enterprise in the country, and while we 
may take some justifiable pride in our labors of the past, 
the record of those labors is written and unchangeable. 
What we may now do to improve that performance in the 
future, to perfect it, to continue it along the course laid 
down by the Democratic Party in Congress and in the 
White House, is of the utmost importance. 

The Democratic majority in this House has borne its share 
of these tasks with fidelity. Its Members have labored much 
more vigorously and tirelessly than many people distant 
from Washington may understand. The business of a Rep- 
resentative in Congress is not merely the voting of “yes” or 
“no” upon each completed measure that comes to roll call. 
Very often that final vote is all which grasps the attention 
or stirs the interest of large numbers of busy people who 
casually read the newspapers or hear comment on the radio. 
The making of law for a great nation is a far more difficult 
and complicated task. Each and every detail of the laws 
which pass, and of the many proposed laws which are intro- 
duced but do not pass, challenges the attention of each 
Member of the Congress. In the great scope and variety of 
matters requiring attention, the legislator must become a 
student and an expert. To these tasks he must bring his 
full powers and the full weight of his experience, and with 
the rapid growth in the number of vital subjects bearing 
upon the welfare of our Nation, the Representative without 
a background of experience will find himself at a tremendous 
disadvantage. 

There is required in this business of government for the 
United States the ability of the expert and not the mere 
enthusiasm of the amateur. 

To improve and perfect a machine, the mechanic must 
first know how the machine was built and how it works. To 
improve and perfect government by acts of law the legislator 
must know by experience how the law was made and how it 
works. Mere wishful aspiration and hopeful promise is not 
enough. We have continuing need of experienced lawmakers 
in the Congress, and I would urge the people in the home 
districts of each one of you to give thought to that fact when 
the day comes for them to once more choose who shall repre- 
sent them on this floor. 

For the past 6 years a Democratic administration has been 
working faithfully at its tremendous but happy purpose of 
bringing this American Government closer to the service of 
the American people. To accomplish this task we have en- 
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acted a number of new and very broad statutes, bearing on 
the welfare and happiness of the millions of our population. 
We have made great progress, and we have made it in the 
face of great opposition. As we draw closer to fulfillment of 
our purpose it is no time to relax our energy, slacken in our 
labors, or retreat before our opponents. 

I do not believe that we have any right to claim the 
achievement of perfection along the course that we are fol- 
lowing. We are engaged in guiding this country along the 
lines of justice and equal opportunity for every citizen at 
home, and peace and security for the United States in rela- 
tion to all nations abroad. When I speak of opposition to 
this course I do not refer only to routine political aspira- 
tion by members of another political party. I refer to the 
natural and inevitable opposition both of the selfish forces 
which have enjoyed selfish benefits under previous govern- 
mental policies, and of the portion of our people who by 
habit, ignorance, carelessness, and laziness will not trouble 
themselves to understand what we are doing or to partici- 
pate helpfully in its accomplishment. These forces of oppo- 
sition, the selfish and the lazy, must be met and overcome, 
and that must be done again this year at the polling place, 
as it has been done before. 

Let me refer briefly to some of the steps, partly accom- 
plished but as yet not perfected, in our program for the 
welfare of our United States. In the field of foreign rela- 
tions we see a world torn by dreadful wars, and threatened 
by greater ones. 

Facing these plain facts of merciless slaughter both of 
armies and of unarmed men, women, and children, we are 
determined that this thing shall not happen in the United 
States. To that end we have enacted neutrality legislation, 
and have studied to amend it and perfect it. To that end 
we have provided a strong national defense, by sea and 
land, and must study to maintain it in sufficient force and 
yet without militaristic overemphasis. To that end.also, 
as well as to the end of business gain, we have negotiated 
our reciprocal-trade treaties, seeking to deal fairly with 
every nation which will give evidence to us of fair intent. 

To these purposes the members of our party in this 
Congress have given many hours and days of work and 
study. The details of this great work for the maintenance 
of a peaceful United States, peaceful in every purpose but 
fearless in the face of those empowered madmen who 
would upset the peace of any nation for their own selfish 
ends, are known to the working Members of this House. 
I suggest to you that we need the continued presence of 
these experienced Representatives in Congress, the con- 
tinued assurance that their dealings with the problems of 
peace will be able, forceful, fearless, and soundly judged 
as in the past, the continued assurance of a Congress which 
will support our President and our State Department in 
the maintenance of peace through fearlessness in fair 
dealing. 

At home our tasks are many times more numerous and 
equally essential to the continuance of a free government 
offering fair and equal rights to all of our citizens, rich and 
poor, high and humble, with full observance that the poor 
and humble make up the greater numbers of the people 
and that government in a free democracy must be con- 
stantly alert to the rights and aspirations of the common 
man. 

We have made great steps along a number of lines of 
action, but each of them requires our continuing action. 
The great field of social security has been opened up for 
the first time in our history, and our Government has gone 
forward a great distance in enacting laws, often requiring 
State cooperation, to assure to the people such just and rea- 
sonable protection by the social order as is possible and 
practical to be extended where fairly needed and ranging 
from the care of homeless children to provision for old age. 

This is both a tremendous and a complicated task. It is 
well on its way toward fulfillment, and I believe that fulfill- 
ment must be continued in the hands of its true friends and 
of the legislators who have studied it, worked with it, and 
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brought it forward to its present status. It must be kept out 
of the hands of its avowed opponents, and of incompetent 
novices. I hope that the men who have worked the hardest 
in the field of social security, and know the most about it, 
will again be members of the Congress when we reassemble 
here once more to carry on that work. 

What I have said about that one important field of legis- 
lation applies equally to many others. Through the various 
banking and securities acts our party has made great strides 
in regulating the banking, brokerage, and investment bank- 
ing services which deal with the savings of the peopie. 
Writing those laws, studying their operation, amending them 
as dictated by experience, is a work of expert legislation not 
to be entrusted either to the enemies of our purpose or to 
unskilled and untried hands. Our great strides forward in 
legislation dealing with the rights of labor must equally re- 
tain the trained and studied guidance of Members of Con- 
gress devoted to perfecting what has been begun. 

We have steadily been going forward with very impor- 
tant and difficult studies in relation to taxation, in relation 
to the regulation of interstate commerce and the restraint 
of monopolies, in relation to the financing of the Govern- 
ment, in relation to the administration of relief, in relation 
to water power and utility developments, and in a score of 
other governmental problems. It would be. a sad result 
indeed to deprive the country at this time of the services 
of these men whd have become trained and educated in 
the intricacies of these tasks and who are dedicated in 
their inmost hearts and souls to the great cause of their 
accomplishment. 

With great seriousness, therefore, as this session nears 
its close, I urge upon you the importance of taking back 
to your several districts the message of its performance 
along the lines we have pursued, and the important mes- 
sage that there is much yet to be accomplished. For this 
accomplishment we need men capable of carrying on where 
we today leave off, and that must clearly mean the return 
to the next Congress of the members of our earnest, vig- 
orous, and trained majority. 

It is a time for every citizen to be impressed with Amer- 
ica’s need in Congress of experts and not amateurs, or 
performers and not promisers, of proven and efficient 
friends of the Democratic program, and not of those who 
either would delay it or destroy it. Peace and progress 
must be entrusted to their capable and proven friends. 


The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD W. CREAL 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 140, 1938 
Mr. CREAL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 17, 1938. 
Hon. EDWARD W. CREAL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Epwarp: As you know, the President on yesterday signed 


dificult circumstances and amid wide differences of opinion. We 
all hope that it may prove to be a practical and effective measure, 
I want to take this opportunity to thank you, not only for 
your loyal of the farm program, but also of the measures 
been passed in behalf of American agri- 


support 
that have heretofore 
culture. 

You have been very helpful in working out the many problems 
involved, and I have learned to rely upon your knowledge and 
good judgment. I believe the bill that has just been passed is a 
definite step forward, and I am grateful to you for the valuable 
assistance you rendered. 
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No one in the House has been a more loyal friend of agriculture 
than you have been, and I am sure the people you have the honor 
to represent will appreciate this fact. 

It is not necessary to acknowledge receipt of this letter. I 
simply wanted to thank you for the helpful work you have done, 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Marvin JONES, 
KENTUCKY FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Louisville, Ky., Match 24, 1938. 
Hon. E. W. CREAL, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CREAL: I value very highty your fine letter of March 
16 and the fine work which you have done ever since the passage 
+ farm bill to secure a referendum for burley quotas for 


We are delighted that you supported the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 in the form of the conference farm bill. Our 
farmers wanted it, and we requested you to vote for it. Later 
on we wanted the amendment to allow a vote for quotas for this 
year and you just as readily came to our rescue. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank you for your coopera- 
tion and for your constant help and sympathetic interest in the 
farmers of Ken: 8 


Ben KILGORE, 
Executive Secretary. 

I am thankful to these gentlemen who are prompted to 
extend their commendations of my work. 

Coming from the farm, one can never forget the farmer’s 
problems and his struggle for a square deal in the com- 
mercial world. 

I have gladly supported each and every bill in the past 3 
years for the welfare of the farmers. 

Rural electrification, cheaper interest rates, better loan 
terms, Federal appropriations for farm-to-market roads, 
Tenant Farmers’ Loan Act, feed and crop loans, Federal 
grading service for tobacco, recovery of taxes illegally paid, 
agricultural extension work in the schools—in fact, I have 
the first time yet to vote against any bill for the farmer. 
All must some day come to the idea that on the farmer’s 
success depends the financial structure of stability. 


General Welfare Act of 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I regret very 
much that the Seventy-fifth Congress is coming to a close 
without having acted upon H. R. 4199, the General Welfare 
Act of 1938. Among the many problems facing the Nation 
today, there is none more acute than the plight of the aged 
in our land. Some endeavor has been made to assist them 
through the Social Security Act, but that has not success- 
fully solved the problem. 

There are today still in my State investigations going on 
of applications filed many months ago. County quotas have 
been worked out, and investigations are slow. Meanwhile, 
these aged people are in dire circumstances. _ 

It is not my desire to criticize anyone. It has been always 
my attitude not to criticize nor tear down, but to try to be 
constructive in suggestions. I have supported for some time 
H. R. 4199, the General Welfare Act, also known as the 
Townsend plan. The plight of the aged of this Nation and 
of my district is of great concern to me. They cannot work 
on W. P. A. When they give them commodities, it does not 
take care of their problem. They have been the wage 
earners of this Nation and they have helped create the 
wealth of this Nation. 
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There has been a great deal of misapprehension about 
H. R. 4199, many people thinking it carried a mandatory 
$200 per month. In practical effect, it takes the proceeds of 
tax provided therein and divides such proceeds among those 
eligible to participate in the fund. Whatever this is, that is 
what they get. It does eliminate the need for State partici- 
pation. In many of the States where the people are the 
hardest hit the States are not able to participate to the full 
extent. It eliminates dual assistance and cuts down the red 
tape of administration. It will allow some to retire and give 
the young people a chance at these jobs. 

I asked the people of my district to tell me how they would 
spend their funds. I will not attempt to give all of the 
replies in detail, but I will give you a good cross section: 

One would use it to help educate an unfortunate, blind 
grandchild; one would get a new set of teeth; one would 
go to the Springs for treatment which has been needed 
for a long time; one would get an old automobile, or a new 
automobile, and go traveling; one would buy books which 
for years they had wanted to read; one would be con- 
tented with merely getting the bare necessities of life, and 
repairing the little house he is living in; one would buy a 
new stove. Others state they will use the funds for the 
following purposes: A new water tank, new eyeglasses, pay- 
ment of debts, go to the hospital for treatment, buy groc- 
eries, buy new car, Frigidaire, sewing machines, radios. 
Once in a while they would have their friends in for sup- 
per—they have wanted to do this but they have not had 
the money; heating plants, new clothes, bedding, new fence, 
fertilizer, paint the house, get a windmill, refrigerator, go 
to the movies, assisting in educating an orphan, get a few 
good books, build some bird houses. 

These show the cravings of these persons and the things 
they have been starving for and needed, and have not been 
able to get. One who had never had electric lights in her 
home would have electric lights; one would get a new dress 
for herself; one would have cataracts removed from his eyes 
by operation; one would help paint the little country church; 
one would have chicken with dressing, and have the first 
real meal he has had in a long time. 

These are just some of the things they have told me in 
their letters they would do. Not all. The plight of the 
aged in some communities is really desperate and pitiful. 
The spending of this money will turn the wheels of indus- 
try and help employ many other persons. 

As I stated before, I am disappointed that H. R. 4199 
has not been brought out, and acted upon. 

I realize the committees have been busy and they have 
had enormous problems. I am making this statement hop- 
ing the Members may read it, and that they may join me 
in urging a hearing at the early part of next session, urging 
that the Members might study the bill, in order that they 
might have no misapprehension as to its effect. I hope you 
may come back next year helping us first to urge the com- 
mittee to report the bill out, and will then, too, support it 
actively, and assist those fine people who in the eventide 
of life need our help. They have struggled. Many through 
no fault of their own have had their life’s savings wiped 
out. Let's be active in securing the passage of H. R. 4199. 


Sales Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES R. ECKERT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 140, 1938 


Mr. ECKERT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article on the much 
mooted subject of sales taxes, sponsored by the Tax Re- 
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lief Association of California. The article is timely, in view 
of the fact that taxes are constantly mounting and new 
sources of public revenues sought by tax-levying and tax- 
spending bodies. The sales tax has such a subtle appeal that 
those who seek ways to pick the pockets of the poor never 
cease urging it as a quick and easy method to provide pub- 
lic revenues, The following article is worthy of careful 
perusal: 

In California, as well as in other States, there are sales taxes, 
the general rate in California being 3 percent. To this tax the 
only exception affects foodstuffs sold in grocery stores, restaurant 
foods paying the tax. 

It is our desire to sum up in a few words the arguments in 
favor of or against the imposition of a sales tax. The arguments 
in favor of it we shall arrange by stating the proposition and 
giving the answer. 

ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF THE SALES TAX 


It is equal because rich and poor pay like sums. 

Answer: Only superficially has this argument any foundation. 
The rich pay their taxes out of the superfluous income and with- 
out depriving themselves of the use of a single necessity. The 
poor paying the tax deprive themselves in the course of a year of 
the purchase of many articles of ordinary comfort and necessity. 
The money they pay may prevent them from purchasing needed 
clothing or furniture or books or other articles. In no direct 
sense, therefore, is the sales tax equal because of taxing on the 
same 3 percent basis. 

The sales tax means little in many individual instances. 

Answer: The statement is only correct as to those who have 
an income beyond the personal necessities. All estimates show 
that the average sales tax paid by the poorest stratum of society 
amounts to about $8 per year. In these instances the sum so 
paid will be anywhere from 1 day to 1 week of hard labor for 
which the laborer receives no compensation from the State. This 
is true even in tems of thousands of instances and it cannot be 
argued in truth that the sales tax means little in individual cases, 

Everybody should contribute to the support of the Government 
and the sales tax is the appropriate method of enforcing con- 
tributions. 

Answer: Everybody does today. contribute to the support of 
the country. Aside from the numberless taxes entering into the 
production of the simplest article (in the case of bread it is 
estimated to amount to no less than 50 percent) one pays his 
contribution to the support of the Government when he pays, 
as he does, his rent. 

The sales tax is the only way to make visitors pay toward the 
support of the government which they enjoy. 

Answer: Like all others in any given State, the visitor, during 
the stay, pays for the support of the government in the rent as 
well as in the case of individuals in the indirect taxes on what- 
ever they consume. 

The sales tax relieves real estate. 

Answer: The question arises what one means by real estate as 
well as with what should be relieved. If by real estate we mean 
land values, then they should not be relieved from taxation on any 
pretext. They are the product of the society which is gathered 
together under the State, and being such common product may be 
taken for public use as extensively as the State may see fit. If 
we include improvements under the heading of real estate, that 
should be exempted from taxation because all taxes upon them 
interfere with the production of useful articles, and this would 
keep men out of work. The argument, however, in favor of relief 
of real estate is made by people who want land values not to be 
taxed and vigorously resist every attempt to exempt improvements, 

The sales tax supports the public schools. 

Answer: This statement is absolutely without foundation. The 
sales tax contributes largely to the general fund which supports 
the public schools. To the schools it can make no difference if 
the general fund is obtained from the sales tax or from a general 
tax upon land values, which is what would happen if we were free 
of the sales tax. Any attempt to say the sales tax is essential to 
the support of the schools is unsustainable and in this connection 
we refer to the report made by Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach, in August 
1933. After protesting very vigorously against the sales tax and 
charging that its institution came from the “vested interests,” he 
says, “Now we find ourselves in this year of our Lord 1933 revert- 
ing to a policy which was in force 150 years ago and which re- 
quired a revolution to overthrow—a tax system which taxes the 
people who can least afford to pay and they can do least to 
avoid it.” 

The sales tax costs little to collect. 

Answer: At the present time in California about $2,000,000 is 
expended to collect a sales tax yielding around eighty to ninety 
million. If, instead of the sales tax, a tax were imposed on land 
values and collected by the county tax collector with the other 
taxes, the cost of collection would be a trifie. For the luxury of 
collecting a sales tax, the State pays today, therefore, without 
adequate return, $2,000,000 per annum. 

The poorer element of society, having the largest number of 
children, should pay a sales tax as a proper return for the 
benefits conferred upon them by the schools, 
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Answer: This argument loses sight entirely of the purpose for 
which schools were created. The fundamental idea is to build 
up citizens useful to the whole community and is not primarily 
based upon the benefit to the individual. The soundness of this 
contention is illustrated by the result; where the best education 
is furnished to the child, there the land values reflect the worth 
of the citizen. In a broad sense we see it in the different States 
of the Union. Where education is neglected, land values are low; 
where education is perfected, land values are high. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE SALES TAX 


While these arguments are many, we shall refer to a few of 
them, reverting at times to some of those we have already stated. 

The sales tax compels the poorer strata to work for the Gov- 
ernment from 1 day to 1 week per annum for which no com- 
pensation is paid. 

The sales tax makes a crime of the innocent act of buying or, 
if not a crime, a hindrance. The purchaser should not be com- 
pelled to pay for the privilege of purchasing, an act innocent in 
itself and beneficial to everybody. When we expose individuals 
to such a tax we are infringing upon a natural, fundamental, and 
elemental right. 

The sales tax imposes upon the merchant, It requires him to 
keep unnecessary books and to be subject to annoying and vexing 
visitations from tax officers. 

The sales tax diminishes sales and products. When a man de- 
ducts a sales tax he finds himself less able to buy; the merchant 
sells less; the manufacturer produces less; the laborer has less work 
to do or is deprived of employment entirely. There can be no 
doubt that it puts thousands of people out of work in California. 

The sales tax operates unequally as between the poor and the 
rich. We have discussed this in our answer to the argument in 
favor of the sales tax. 

The sales tax is contrary to enlightened economic opinion. 
This opinion is well illustrated by the report of the special 
Committee on Tax Policy to Adjust Economic Recovery and 
Permanent Prosperity. The committee includes a number of 
the most distinguished economists in the country. Among the 
recommendations is the following: “Personal property taxes, 
which are administratively unsatisfactory, and general sales and 
pa taxes, which are regressive in nature and therefore consti- 

an unfair burden on the poorer classes, should be abolished 
as speedily as possible.” 

In the further discussion of the subject they say, “General 
sales or poll taxes bear no relation to ability to pay but are 
instead extremely regressive in character and cannot be justified 
on the ground of equity. General sales taxes are, moreover, 
repressive in their effect upon business, as they tend to diminish 
buying and to drive business across State lines. They fall with 
unequal effect upon different business enterprises.” 

CONCLUSION 


In view of the foregoing, it is submitted that the California 
sales tax should be abolished as speedily as may be. This in 
the interest of the vast majority of our citizens, 
TAx RELIEF ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
Noan D. ALPER, 
General Executive Secretary. 


Cutting Railroad Workers’ Wages Will Not Solve 
the Roads’ Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, increasing the 
freight rates is not the proper method of solving the rail- 
roads’ problems. One of the great problems facing the 
Nation today is the problem of the railroads of the Nation. 
It is a problem that touches the lives of employees and many 
other individuals, because of the vast number of people who 
have funds invested either in stocks or bonds of these car- 
riers. It is a problem which many Members of Congress 
have a sympathetic interest in solving, but it is a problem 
that cannot be solved by rate increases or wage cuts. 

There should doubtless be a general readjustment of wage 
rates throughout the Nation. The southeastern rate structure 
is such as to keep business away from these carriers. Fruits 
and vegetables rot in the fields. The railroad freight rates 
in many instances are more than the grower gets. In our 


particular section, by the time the price of produce or 
vegetables gets within the reach of the average man, it be- 
comes unprofitable to ship. It is not uncommon for citrus 
growers and vegetable growers to receive freight bills for the 
produce shipped, I have long thought that at the end of 
the regular shipping season in Florida, there should be 
some sort of excursion rate for vegetables and fruit. This 
would enable the railroad companies to get paid for carry- 
ing this, and employ men, and at the same time get some 
return for the late produce. We find today that the rail- 
roads have been asking for increased rates because they 
claim to have raised salaries, yet at the same time threaten- 
ing to cut salaries. It is not my intention to discuss the rate 
structure in detail, but I would be amiss in my duty if I 
did not call attention to the intolerable rate structure af- 
fecting the southeastern portion of the United States. 

It is, however, my primary desire today to raise my voice 
against the cutting of salaries of employees. The plight of 
the railroad companies today is not by reason of salaries 
paid to employees, but by reason of a long period of time 
during which there was riotous competition, including the 
building of lines. Sometimes high, exorbitant salaries were 
paid to executives who performed little if any service. Some- 
times dividends were paid when there was no retirement of 
bonds. Roads were built with land grants, bond issues, and 
large stock issues leading to large fixed charges. When a 
train moves today, the train hauls more cars than it used to 
haul. The employees are required to perform more services 
than they used to perform. So the lack of profits cannot be 
attributed to employees’ salaries. 

We take for granted the loyalty and efficiency of the em- 
ployee. A train dashes around mountains, through tunnels, 
across bridges, in the night in rain or snow. 

We may not know the engineer in the cab; we may have 
never seen the conductor before; we do not know the fiag- 
man whose duty it is to protect the rear of the train, or 
the inspector who inspects the equipment or the men who 
keep the tracks on that particular line, but we do know that 
the railroad companies of this Nation justly pride them- 
selves on carrying millions of passengers without a single 
fatality. These men have done their services well. They 
have been careful and painstaking. They have been effi- 
cient. Carelessness or failure to perform their duty would 
have meant disaster. The railroad employee is not allowed 
to make mistakes, because mistakes are hazardous. You 
and I may seek shelter in a light shower of rain or sleet or 
snow, but in the midst of the storm, the railroad employee 
carries on. 

These men are not overpaid. The 15-percent cut would 
actually be a hardship upon them and cause many of them 
to have to keep their children out of school, cause many of 
them not to be able to make the payments on the little 
home which the average railroad man likes to try to have. 

Take as an illustration the salary of trainmen. The 
salary of the trainmen on an average is $144. Beginning 
October 1, 1937, to this was added $11.44, bringing his 
monthly compensation to $155.44. The rate reduction 
would cut him to $132 per month. Now bear in mind this: 
That these men are compelled to pay away-from-home 
expenses, many of them being away from home half the 
time or more. The very least you can estimate these ex- 
penses are $35 per month, which brings the compensation 
to less than $100 per month. These men in many instances 
are not employed the year around. For years they have 
had to fight the extra board, running a few trips each 
month, and maybe some months none at all. There are 
many still in the lower brackets than these, maintenance- 
of-way and many other workers on the roads who are 
affected by this cut, many other railroad employees who are 
making lower wages. While it is true that the conductor 
and the engineer with regular runs make some more than 
the salaries above set forth, but when a flagman is pro- 
moted to conductor, or fireman promoted to engineer, then 
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again there is a long time to fight the extra board, months 
without running. 

I know the dangers of railroading. I know when men go 
out on the run and they feel that they are too sick to go, 
but they need that day’s pay. I have ridden in the caboose, 
I have ridden with the engineer. I know that it is necessary 
for the men to be active and alert. 

I merely use some of the employees as an illustration. The 
maintenance-of-way workers, shop workers, office workers, 
and various kinds of employees, and an analysis of their 
salaries will show that there should be no wage cut. The 
remedy sought to be applied by the railroads is an antiquated 
method. It is a type of bloodletting, as obsolete as when 
old-time physicians used bloodletting to treat many diseases. 
It reduces the purchasing power of the Nation at a time when 
we are trying to build up the purchasing power. As I stated 
before, the problem is not due to wages but is due to over- 
capitalization, payment of high interest rates, bonded in- 
debtedness, the unnecessary squandering of millions of dol- 
lars, the purchasing of the securities of corporations at un- 
warranted prices, the spending of unnecessary millions in the 
building of large warehouses and terminals. These should 
not be taken out of the workman. Today the employer gets 
more for wage paid than ever before in the history of the 
rail carriers. 

I hope that with sound thinking, deliberate planning, we 

| can work out the problems of the great transportation sys- 
tems of this country. We want it worked out. We realize 

that it must be solved, but the cutting of workmen 15 per- 
cent will not solve the problem. In fact, I think it is getting 
further away from the solving of the problem. 

At this time I want to pay loyal tribute to railroad em- 
ployees who have been so loyal to the Nation in its time 
of peril and crisis. They have been uncomplaining. And 
I want to express my personal appreciation for my per- 

| sonal friendships enjoyed by me among the many railroad 
employees of my own State. 


Unemployment Insurance System for Railroad 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES M. HAY BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
‘have printed in the Appendix of the Record a brief state- 
ment made by Charles M. Hay, counsel for the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, before the Committee on 
‘Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which was considering 
the subject of unemployment insurance for railroad em- 
ployees. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Hay. Mr. Chairman, I want to make some observations 
‘upon the letter of the Treasury which at the opening of the 
hearings yesterday was offered for the record, and with your 
consent, I will begin my observations by referring to the tail 
end of that letter, the last paragraph, which suggested that this 
bill is not in harmony with the program of the President, the 
exact language, I think, being “is not in accord with the program 
of the President.” 

It says that the Bureau of the Budget says it is not in accord 
with the program of the President. 

I do not understand that it means to say that the President 
has said it is not in accord with his program, directly or indi- 
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rectly, and I 9 the suggestion if it be made with the pur- 

pose of making the suggestion that the administration has indi- 
—. — that this is not in accord with the program of the adminis- 
tration. I challenge that. 

In what respect, or with reference to what feature of the Presi- 
dent's en can this bill be held not to be in accord? 

Mr. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. —.—.— Mr. Mapes. 

Mr. Mares. May I interrupt to ask you a question, Mr. Hay? 

Mr. Hay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mapes. Are you familiar with the order that was issued a 
few months ago, I think, through the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, to the effect that no one in Government service 
should make a recommendation on legislation to Congress without 
first ascertaining whether or not it was in accord with the Presi- 
dent's program? 

Mr. Hay. Yes; I understand that there is such a rule as that. I 
do not understand, Mr. Mares, that it prevents me from taking 
that issue or making other recommendations. I understand that 
no departmental official can submit a letter similar to the one 
submitted from the Treasury without appending to that letter 
or making a part of it the statement to the effect that this 
is not in accordance with the President’s program, and that 
emanates from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Mares. Of course, it probably emanated primarily from the 
President instead of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Hay. That is what I would like to be certain about, whether 
or not this does in fact emanate from the President or emanates 
from someone who presumes to speak for the President, who is 
Ie in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Mapes. I have not seen the order for some time, but did not 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget when he promulgated 
the order state that it was at the request of the President? 

Mr. Hay. I presume so. I am not familiar with that. 

But let us assume that is true. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, utterly inconceivable that the administration or 
any responsible spokesman of the administration could contend 
for a moment that this bill is not in accord with the program of 
the President. 

Let us see what this bill proposes. This bill proposes to have 
four major effects: 

First, to improve by simplification and render less burdensome 
the administration of the whole Nation-wide social-security pro- 
gram. That program was set up through the enactment of the 
Social Security Act and the various State acts to provide coopera- 
tive efforts of the Federal Government and the State governments. 
As was said in the Social Security case, either by Justice Cardozo 
or Justice Stone, the Federal Government and the State govern- 
ments are not alien to each other. They cover the same territory, 
and this great social endeavor was undertaken by the cooperation 
of the Federal Government and the State governments. 

The plan as originally promulgated and as originally embraced 
in the social security and in the State acts covers the railroad 
industry. It is our contention now that by.that coverage there 
was introduced into this great Nation-wide program an element 
that is calculated, not only for today and tomorrow, but through 
all of the tomorrows to be so productive of confusion and complica- 
tion and expense and inequities as to make it an utterly intolerable 
situation. We propose to correct that. When it is suggested that 
this is not in harmony with the President's program, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the inclusion of the railroad industry in a 
separate national emanated from the very bosom of the 
administration. It came, as I read to you yesterday in the state- 
ment by Mr. Eastman, first, from Mr. Eastman himself. He pro- 

» when Coordinator, the very plan insofar as its general 
principles are concerned, that we are offering to this committee 
at this time. I am advised that it was approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, although not commented upon. Further- 
more, the plan was approved by the National Security Commission 
which was appointed by the President to study the whole social- 
security problem. When presenting their report for the Nation- 
wide scheme of unemployment insurance, they recommended the 
inclusion of the railroad industry in a separate scheme. 

It was in contemplation, as I pointed out yesterday, of those 
who enacted the Social Security Act and the various unemploy- 
ment insurance acts of the States that there should ultimately be 
adopted the very sort of plan which we are presenting at this time. 

Here, as I say, it comes from the very bosom of the administra- 
tion. It is designed to perfect the Nation-wide plan as Mr. East- 
man thought it ought originally to have been enacted; as the 
National Security Commission thought it ought to be enacted; as 
the States themselves indicated that they thought it would be 
enacted when they wrote provisions in their bills in contempla- 
tion of the enactment of this sort of a measure by the Congress 
of the United States. 

And who shall say that any man or group of men who come 
before the Congress of the United States with a plan to improve 
the social-security program of this country is running counter to 
the program of the President? 

No man under the American fiag has greater respect for the | 
President and the program of the President than I have; and I 
come as the spokesman of men who are friends and supporters 
of the President and his program to challenge the statement that 
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this is not in harmony with the program of the administration— 
come, tendering to the Congress and to the administration, a 
concrete, definite plan to carry out an improvement of the pro- 
gram upon which the President's heart is set and to which the 
American people have committed themselves. 

The second great thing which this bill undertakes to do is to 
render simple, at least as simple as a thing in its nature rather 
difficult can be, the administration of the unemployment insur- 

ı ance acts of the various States. 

I referred to the complications yesterday. 

I have offered a memorandum here which you will find brings 
' before you concrete evidences of the complications that are now 
ensuing and that must continue to ensue. 

We submit that the adoption of this plan will make the social- 
security program more effective and workable within the various 

. States of the Union, and I submit that if we are to avoid coming 
ultimately to a Federal unemployment-insurance program appli- 


in the States complicates the entire problem 


Would anyone say that that is not in accord with the admin- 
istration’s program? Who would impute to any responsible repre- 
sentative of this administration the desire to see the States’ pro- 

gram broken down because of the complications that are em- 
: bodied in it under the systems at the present time? 

The third thing that this bill proposes to do is measurably, not 
_ to any extravagant extent, as I pointed out yesterday, but meas- 
urably, to lighten the burdens of the railroads. 
The railroads are in effect to be put on relief in this 


They have shed tears that would augment the 

e Middle West over the desperate financial conditions 
in which they find themselves. They have taught the pessimists 
of all ages how to speak in lugubrious terms over the plight in 
which they find themselves. 

We now come with a measure calculated to assist the railroads 

to the extent of some $4,000,000, $5,000,000 or $6,000,000. It is a 
sizable sum; and we offer it to the railroads. 

Is that not in accord with the President’s program? Do the 

railroads want, by resisting this, to put themselves in the attitude 

' of preferring to continue under the burden? Have they been bur- 
dened so long that they love the burden and resist the efforts of 
people to assist them? 

This is in accordance with the President's program. 

. The fourth major thing that this will accomplish will be to 
‘relieve the workers measurably of confusion with respect to their 
rights, of inequities, and inequalities that obtain under the 
plan. That, of course, is of interest and consequence 
to the men whom I represent. We want to see the money that is 
paid by the railroads used to the very greatest possible extent to 
pay benefits and not be expended in excessive administration costs; 
and for that reason we want a simple plan that will be the least 
expensive possible and that will redound to the greatest possible 
' benefit to the men. 

Who, in all America today, is more interested in assisting workers 
than the President of the United States? Will anyone say that 
a plan brought here that will bring a greater measure of relief 
to workers, railroad workers, or any other worker, is not in accord 

with the President's program? 

After all, gentlemen, we are introducing this bill in the Congress 
‘ of the United States. We are coming before the committee of the 

that has the power to enact legislation, and I think 

am power itself to determine whether the bill is in accord with 
the program of the President of the United States. May I say 
that so far we have not been called before the Budget Director or 
the Budget Bureau to explain this bill. We have not argued this 


that Congress had some authority and some power and some ability 
to determine what was in accord with or what was not in accord 
with the President's program and what would be legislation bene- 
ficial to the social-security program—Nation-wide, to the States, 
to the railroads, and to the workers. 


Ecru. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 


y 
on the Federal in the operation of this bill? 

Mr. Hay. It is our contention that this system we propose to set 
up shall be absolutely self-supporting. Of course, I realize that 
no mechanical procedure exists by which we can establish that, 

but I want to say this: The tax that is levied, we think, is ample 
to support this program; and if it could be demonstrated to this 
committee or any other that we have prescribed here conditions 
that would constitute any draft upon the Treasury of the United 
States, we would be perfectly willing to correct it in the par- 
ticulars so as to be sure that it is a self-supporting proposition. 
For that reason I cannot see why the of the the 

: Treasury Department 


th 
Budget, or the 
should get all “het up” about this proposition at all. 
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Concerning Tax Systems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


ARTICLE BY FRED A. SMITH 


Mr, COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing article by Hon. Fred A. Smith, county assessor of Pierce 
County, Wash., containing a historical and provocative 
discussion of the need for a fair and just tax system: 


THE PLACE AND NEED OF A TAXING SYSTEM 


In every field of human knowledge we find that a very few 
fundamentals underlie all phenomena, and that all investigations, 
conclusions, or calculations must be related back to these funda- 
mentals before they can be property appraised, or accepted as a 
part of the natural chain of development. Consequently, a working 
knowledge of the fundamentals is necessary in order that the field 
may be properly understood. 

In the physical world we find that all matter is subject to two 
fundamental laws or principles, which govern its behavior, a 
working knowledge of which will enable the student to predict 
eclipses backward and forward through eons of time, to measure 
the realms of space, to weigh the earth and the sun and the 
stars. We call these the principles of gravitation and inertia. 

In the social world there are also two fundamental principles 
that are basic in all social organizations. Every social organiza- 
tion from the simplest reading circle to the most intricate govern- 
ment in all the world, must exercise the right to regulate or re- 
strain its membership, and it must be financed. We call these the 
police power and the right to tax. They are so intimately asso- 
ciated with, and inseparable from the social organization that no 
constitutional provision can impair or abridge them. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in interpreting our 
Constitution, has made this very clear. Our own Chief Justice 
Marshall, in what are known as the police court cases, has made 
clear what I have said about the police power. As to the right 
to tax, the Court has repeatedly stated that it extended to the 
right to destroy, saying, “the right to tax is the power to destroy.” 

Wherever these two principles, the police power and the right 
to tax, are devoted by a government to justice and equality, almost 
inevitably the people under that government are prosperous; all 
utopias that were ever dreamed about were based upon equality 
and social justice. But, wherever the police power is used as 
an instrument of injustice and oppression and the right to tax 
is relaxed to permit the accumulation of large portions of the 
national wealth or the control of vast amounts of the national 
income into the hands of a few individuals, it is likewise inevitable 
that want and misery will become the lot of what we call the 
lower classes of society. 

The author realizes that anyone who attempts to talk about taxes 
assumes a perilous task. We hear it often said that no one loves 
the tax assessor, and death is so often associated with taxes as to 
make the subject unwelcome. The inevitable and unavoidable 
element of taxation justified this association, so that the unpopu- 
larity of the subject is well established. It is undoubtedly be- 
cause of these repugnant factors that the subject has been so 
studiously avoided in the past that the whole realm of taxing for 
governmental expense has been given little careful thought. We 
can look back through the ages and see that the outstanding fact 
of all history is the lack of an adequate well-rounded taxing 
system. 

There have been a few men who have tried to put sound reason 
into government finance, but these were very exceptional. Most 
tax experts have followed the example of Colbert, the tax man 
of Louis the Fourteenth of France, who devised the tax laws that 
precipitated the French Revolution. He com taxation with 
the art of plucking feathers from a goose, and said that the tax 
system should be devised to get the most for the least squawk. All 
study with this idea very naturally leads to applying a tax where 
it can be passed on from the point where it is levied to some 
class of society less able to offer effective protest. Also, all study 
of economic values has unavoidably been associated with political 
government, and consequently all thought on the subject has been 
distorted by pressures of political expediency, and the revenues 
have been raised in the most expedient manner and with little 
regard to justice and no regard to the taxpayers’ ability to meet 
the demand. This idea, also, has ancient precedent. 

Aristotle, the Greek philosopher, announced as a fundamental 
principle that the lowest class of society must unavoidably bear 
the burden of government, and we see that this class has re- 
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peatedly been loaded beyond the point of their ability to pay until 
one nation after another has faced bankruptcy and been liqui- 
dated simply because the burden has been passed to a part of the 
citizenship least able to bear it. The wealth of the nation is 
concentrated into fewer and fewer hands and drained away through 
stagnation of industry, arising from the inability to pay, which 
also means inability to buy the products of industry. 

At the time the Gauls conquered Rome, practically all of Italy 
was owned by a handful of senatorial estate, which were, of course, 
tax exempt, and there was no money to bring home the legions in 
Africa or Asia to defend the city. The Gauls themselves were un- 
paid Roman soldiers. This was also true of the nations of Asia 
and Egypt, and so general has been the application that we may 

state as a rule: “The fall of every great nation in history has 
been the natural, if not the inevitable result of an inadequate 
taxing system; where the strong were liquidated because of their 
refusal to support the government which they had organized 
‘for their own protection and which they had used to exploit the 
humble of their own people, whom it was to their own ultimate 
interest to protect,” for no government or ruling class can be 
secure where the people are exploited for the benefit of the 
ew. 

We may state as a that the burden of government 
should rest on the citizenship in proportion to their ability to pay. 
This is so obvious that no one attempts to dispute it, yet as soon 
as you suggest measures to make the principle effective, you get 
the cry of the privileged class that this is most unusual and un- 
heard of, and that you will destroy all initiative and discourage the 
brains of the community if you tax them. You will be told that 
the country will not be fit to live in if a few of those favored by 
fortune are not permitted to collect the greater part of the na- 
tional income in their own hands, where all of it, or at least most 
of it, must be tax-exempt. 

This leads to a very natural question as to what constitutes 
wealth, and here again we find disturbing factors. Many things 
have been, and are yet considered as, and believed to be wealth, 
which on closer examination prove to be only the evidence of it; 
an indication that there has been wealth assembled, but which 
may have long since been dissipated. Land and buildings are 
currently considered wealth, but when they become unproductive, 
they soon pass from an asset to a liability. 

Ownership of property should always be considered a responsi- 
bility to keep it for public iets and fit for use. When it becomes 
unproductive, the responsibility of ownership is liability enough. 
If in its use it is productive, it contributes to the total wealth and 
should bear its portion of government expense. “Contribution to 

wealth.“ That means income, and if we look thoughtfully, we see 

that income is wealth. He who has income has wealth, but one 
without income is in poverty, though he may possess the owner- 
ship of considerable property. We have recently had the spectacle 
of people owning property, yet being in dire straits because they 
were without income, and the property, nonproductive, was de- 
linquent on the tax rolls with no possible buyers to be found. At 
the same time, these people found themselves denied relief that 
was granted to others, because they were the legal owners of 
property. 

Here, certainly, is an instance where property was not wealth, 
and we might logically ask what possible good could a community 
derive from forcing a man to deed away his home or other prop- 
erty before he could become eligible for public relief which was 
being freely offered to those who were without income and without 
property. Let us ugain repeat, “Wealth is income or buying power.” 
‘The individual or the people who possess large buying power have 
wealth, whether they own property or not. When armed force or 
tariff interferes with the trade route, they cut off buying power. 

All tax is necessarily income tax; that is, the payment must be 
taken from income. A tax on property is unavoidably a tax on the 
owner’s income, fixing arbitrarily, his income-tax rate without even 
asking the amount of his income and whether it is sufficient to 
make the payment. If it is not sufficient, then it can no longer 
be logically called a tax. It is confiscation of the property against 
which the tax is levied, like a Judgment. Nothing could be more 


unjust. 

5 it desirable for people to own their homes? If so, why 
threaten confiscation if the owner’s income fails? Is it wise, or 
for the public welfare, to have good buildings? Then, why con- 
fiscate if the property produces no revenue? The better the 
building the more it contributes to public welfare. A large 
amount of material goes into it, the construction and operation 
‘give employment to various classes of labor and offer a chance 
for investment. If it is successful and produces income, gross or 
net, the income should be taxed, but what public good is to be 
accomplished by its confiscation or by forcing its liquidation to 
mortgages when the income fails? Why should the income from 
real estate bear a heavier burden than income from any other 
source? 

If, after some study of the subject, we conclude that the bur- 
den of government should rest on the citizenship in proportion to 
their ability to pay, and that income constitutes ability to pay, 
would it not seem obvious that all tax should be aimed at income 
as directly as possible? This would lead to a little thought on 
the purpose of a tax system and the powers inherent in the gov- 
ernmental necessity for revenue: The right to tax. 

We might even go far enough to ask why governments are or- 

. What just cause is there for the existence of authority 
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to regulate the lives of men and their dealings with each other? 
The best statement on this subject that has ever been made is 
that which we call the “Preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States,” which enumerates in six statements the justification 
and purpose of a government: 

1. To provide a more perfect union, 

2. To establish justice. 

3. To insure domestic tranquillity. 

4. To provide for the common defense. 

5. To promote the general welfare. 

6. To secure the blessing of liberty on the achievements of 
humanity which have thus far been attained. 

All of this might be considered under the head of promoting 
the general welfare and tranquillity. Under these state- 
ments our courts have held that there are two elements essential 
to all government which no constitutional statement could pos- 
sibly impair or abridge—the police power and the power to tax. 
These, the courts have stated, are inherent in government and 
are 
ment or social organization. 

All social organizations must have a right to establish rules 
of conduct, and they must be financed. 
organization of a social nature. The expense of government 
should rest upon the citizenship in proportion to income. Aside 
from that, the power to tax is an arm of the police power and 
should be used as such to promote the general welfare. 

When crime is successful and the criminal agencies fail to reach 
the culprit, the tax man puts his finger on him with unerring 


\ 


* 
I 
; 


for the support and maintenance of any govern- 


This applies to every’ 


accuracy. Incomes can easily be traced and must be accounted. 


for. 

The real wealth of a nation is measured by circulation, pur- 
chases, and sales; the transfer of goods, wares, and merchandise; 
moneys, notes, and credits. An that interferes with this 
circulation, anything that takes out of it and does not return 
to it, impairs the national wealth. Any income that is taken from 
this circulation and is not returned to it deprives someone else 
of that which in justice belongs to him. 

Do you get this point? The tax law should step in to prevent 
accumulation of idle capital from this circulation. 

Justice , in the early days of the Supreme Court, stated, 
The right to tax is the power to destroy.” If you wish to limit 
the accumulation of wealth, tax the accumulation to the point of 
confiscation at your desired limit. Establish that limit by in- 
vestigation and the best Judgment you have. What is any man 
worth to the society in which he lives, in terms of the average 
citizen, as measured by his income? How many times the income, 
not of the least, but of the average, is any citizen worth? Is any 
man worth 10 times an average man, or 20 times, 50 times, or a 
thousand times? That runs into absurdity, does it not? Yet 
we permit income in this country to run to more than 10,000 
times the income that an average citizen enjoys. (A current news 
item states—the average national family income is $1,100 per 
year). Isn’t it absurd to say then, that any individual should 
be permitted to draw to himself income more than 1,000 times the 
income of the average? 

Some weeks ago, there was an executive of one of our largest 
corporations in my office, one who has been in a position of 
authority for a long term of years, I asked him this question, 
“Do you know of any improvements in the business management 
or in the mechanical equipment used by your company, of which 
you have hundreds of millions of dollars, which was originated 
by anyone whose income was more than $1,000.a month?” After 
a long, thoughtful pause, he answered, “No; not one. Practically 
all of such changes come from the men in the field, actually 
on the job, and they are whipped into shape by the engineers 
whom we pay from $3,500 to $6,000 per year.” After a further 
pause, he continued, “That is a terrible indictment of our chief 
executives to whom we pay many times that, but they have never 
produced a new idea. If they had, I would have known it.“ 

Many of our best literary, scientific, and business leaders have 
lived and worked for the benefit of themselves and their associates 
on modest incomes. Galileo, Pasteur, Madam Curie, and scores 
of others have devoted their lives to the advancement of science 
without great income. Certainly, the ability to pile up tre- 
mendous income is no measure of a man’s worth to society, yet 
the diversion of any great amount of income to anyone neces- 
sarily deprives someone else of that which in justice belongs to 
him. The taxing system should step in and say, “just so far and 
no farther may you divert the total public income to the indi- 
vidual.” We pay the President of the United States $75,000 a 
year. Certainly, this is the most important position in the coun- 
try, and with the influence which it exerts over the lives and 
welfare of men, makes this position more important to the public 
welfare than that of any other individual in the country. It 
would seem logical therefore, that he who holds this exalted 
trust should enjoy the highest income permitted to any citizen, 
especially as this employment is limited to a short term of years. 
The tax law is the simplest, easiest, most logical, and most effec- 
tive way to bring this about. 

The new corporate surplus tax is directly in this line. We may 
not agree with its details, but in principle it is right and should 
be extended to control all income, and corporate, and 
prevent all accumulations of capital above what may be deter- 
mined as the advisable limit. The wealth should flow back in 
the channels of trade to those who work; to open new fields of 
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endeavor; to pay governmental expense; and thus to promote the 


general welfare. 


sales or transactions tax affects everyone, both rich and poor, and 
where incomes are spread out equally, when they are not greater 
than the need of the person, the sales tax is a perfectly logical 
and adequate tax. Where incomes exceed the personal need, the 
net income tax should step in and be applied with enough vigor 
to prevent the possession by anyone of an undue portion of the 
national wealth or of the daily circulation of the national income. 
Here is where the right to tax should step in as an arm of the 
police power to prevent overaccumulation of wealth which would 
be an incentive to violence on the part of the poor or a means of 
“oppression in the hands of the rich. 

The income tax should rest upon a base exemption measured by 
a fair standard of living, which is fairly well represented by the 
exemption of the present revenue act, but the initiatory levy 
should be at least 25 percent (this is the initiatory levy under the 


English income tax, and their base of exemption is only 150 pounds, , 
$750 in our money), and the tax should then be raised, graduated | 


sharply up, to a confiscating levy of 100 percent at the point that 
might be described as the limit calculated to prevent undesired 
accumulation. All credit on taxes allowed from losses, or the 
income derived from what is now 
ties, or credit allowed for gifts to churches, foundations, etc., 


should be limited to $20,000 or $30,000 per year; that all revenue | 


without exemption or credit should be required to pay the full 
levy above that figure. Such a provision would be highly discour- 


aging to the policy of establishing losses by stock and bond specula- | 


tion, and other methods now in use to evade taxation. 


system 
but a method of controlling, by force, hungry millions on the 
read to communism. 

If great incomes are not willing to accept limitation by taxation 
to the extent that redistributed buying power will stay among the 
masses, then socialization is the unescapable end and we should 
“A near poverty-stricken 


We have, for many years, recognized the Government's right to 
regulate commerce on the seas and between the States; to set the 
price of light and power; to regulate the cost of transportation and 
of wages. Now, income, the source of all this and much more, 
must likewise come under control. Have we not come to the time 
when we should use Government power to assure a measure of 


Let us illustrate. You have a son in whom you have a con- 
siderable investment in thought, care, and education. He comes 
a of 21 or 22 years of age, and 

looks for a job which he doesn't find at once. For a while this 


with spending money, and, at the end of a certain time, retire- 
ment pension for life. Why shouldn't this be available to every- 
one Willing and able to work? And not merely wasted by a tre- 
mendous military machine as in Germany and Italy, but by Gov- 
ernment empl t as far as possible noncompetitive with estab- 
lished industry; build roads, parks, canals, public buildings, hous- 
ing projects as extensive as necessary to supply à market for all 
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as tax-exempt securi- | 


otherwise idle labor at a scale of wages adequate to maintain a 
fair and adequate standard of living. 

For this there is illustrious precedent. In the Golden Age of 
Greece history tells us that more than one-half the area of 
Periclean, Athens, was devoted to parks, playgrounds, and athletic 
fields. Rostrums were set up in the groves where orators, exercis- 
ing unlimited free speech, harangued all those who would listen. 
Multitudes exercised in healthful games and athletes trained for 
the ampitheaters. Also, their public records show that the richest 
possessed but five to seven times the wealth of the average citizen. 


“The Gentleman Is too Busy” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 


Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, two of our col- 
leagues, Representatives JERRY J. O'CONNELL, of Montana, 
and Jonn T. BERNARD, of Minnesota, were early this week 
served with subpenas to appear in Federal court in New- 
ark, N. J., in injunction proceedings instituted by the C. I. O. 
and the American Civil Liberties Union against the mayor 
and certain officials of the city of Jersey City. This was a 
splendid opportunity for both gentlemen to present their 
viewpoints in orderly, logical manner insofar as they are 
capable of doing. 

In this morning’s press there is carried a report of a tele- 
gram sent by our colleague from Montana [Mr. O'CONNELL] 
to Judge William Clark, presiding in an injunction hearing 
in the Federal court in Newark, N. J. I quote from Mr. 
O’CONNELL’s telegram: 

I take this occasion to inform you: (1) That my trip to Spain 
as well as my travels in France, England, and Ireland, where my 
father and mother were born, was the only trip I have ever made 
to Europe: that the trip was made entirely at my own personal ex- 
pense and I therefore do not have in my possession any books, 
papers, documents, or records, or receipts for money received from 
any other source in connection with this trip. 

The telegram was sent by Mr. O'CONNELL to inform the 
Judge; 

Because the conference report on the wage and hour bill, the 


amendment to the Walsh-Healey Act and other bills of vast im- 
portance to labor and the people generally will be considered on the 


upon me today to appear in the case now pending before your 

Mr. Speaker, on August 21 of last year, while the House 
was preparing to adjourn the first session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, sine die, in conversation with my colleague 
from Montana [Mr. O'CONNELL], I wished him a pleasant 


Bernard, he would make a of of the 
Loyalist cause, and that the trip would be paid for by the 
friends of Spanish democracy. 

I make this statement to the House at this time, making 
it part of the official Recorp, so the Members 
have a better picture of the situation in New Jersey which 
is being played up in most of the newspapers 


He had used the dignity of his membership in this House 
as a springboard for public notice of the Honorable Jerry. 
He has been in the districts of many of us bent on a one- 
man O’CONNELL purge. 
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Two weeks ago he issued a press statement in which he 
hoped for the opportunity to take the stand in Federal 
court and denounce the mayor of Jersey City. He has 
an opportunity now to say whatever he wishes and to say 
it within the protection of the United States court. We 
will adjourn today. The conference report on the wage 
and hour bill has been adopted. The leadership has indi- 
cated that the Walsh-Healey Act will not be considered 
and all other bills of “vast importance to labor and the 
people generally” have been disposed of. As to the “abso- 
lute necessity that the gentleman from Montana discharge 
his duties as Congressman,” this seems to be a tardy 
thought. If the voters of his district in Montana will 
examine his record they will find that he did not respond 
on practically 50 percent of the roll calls during the sessions 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress. Perhaps the percentage is 
greater. He would have had an opportunity to make a bet- 
ter record representing his district if he had devoted the 
time spent in my home city of Newark, and other cities 
of New Jersey and other States, agitating, making demo- 
gogic speeches, issuing press statements and trying to raise 
money for the Loyalist cause in Spain, the while forgetting 
the unemployed. 

And now he has no time to obey the call of the United 
States court. He appears to abandon the defenseless, 
despot-dominated people of New Jersey. His sword, which 

is a glib tongue, is now dull of edge. 


Record of Service of Hon. Arthur Aleshire, of Ohio, 
in the Seventy-fifth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
for this moment at the closing of the Seventy-fifth Congress 
to express my sentiments with regard to one of my col- 
leagues who represents the Seventh District of Ohio, Mr. 
ARTHUR ALESHIRE. 

I never come on the floor of this assembly but that I see 
him sitting patiently in his chair, eagerly attentive to the 
questions at hand, willing to converse with his colleagues 
on the proposed measure, and courageously planning to vote 
his convictions when the roll is called. I have been im- 
pressed by the fact that his name appears first in the alpha- 
betical list and he never hesitates nor waits to know the 
sentiments of the rest of the Members of the House but 
clearly votes his convictions. 

A thing, too, that has impressed me about Mr. ALESHIRE 
is his friendly attitude toward his colleagues. As I stated 
before, he is always present, and should other Members 
be called away from the floor, upon return they can always 
receive a cheerful and intelligent response from Mr. ALE- 
SHIRE ccncerning the matter before the Congress. 

As an ex-service man representing the Twelfth District 
of Missouri, I am grateful to Mr. ALESHIRE for his unswerv- 
ing loyalty to my comrades of all wars. He has enthu- 
siastically supported all legislation for the benefit of soldiers 
and their dependents, and any ex-service man who does not 
appreciate this devotion on the part of Mr. ALESHIRE has 
been disloyal to one of the best friends the soldiers have in 
the Congress. 

I feel it is so important in these trying times to have 
capable, sincere, and courageous men representing the 
people of our country, and without hesitancy I can say that 
ARTHUR ALESHTRE is a man in whose hands the interests 
of his constituents can be placed with confidence. His 
judgment is sound, his integrity is unquestioned, and his 
courage has been proved throughout the sessions of this 
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Seventy-fifth Congress. I feel that his reelection means a 
great deal to all of us, and I know it will mean a great deal 
to those people who have the honor of having him as their 
representative. 


Reorganization of the Executive Departments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the following letter from 
the President of the United States: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 12, 1938. 
Hon. Epwarp L. O'NEILL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I appreciate the spirit of loyalty to 
principle and to duty which prompted you to cast your vote in 
support of the measure authorizing reorganization of the executive 
departments. 

You had the discernment to that the sole purpose of 
the measure was to promote efficiency in administrative manage- 
ment and you had the courage to resist the demagogic onslaught 
and appeal to prejudice which were directed against the measure 
with such disastrous effect. It must be a source of satisfaction to 
you, as it is to me, to have the conviction of duty faithfully per- 
formed with the sole purpose of our democratic form of 
government more efficient. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Recent Imports and Exports of Farm Produets, 
Iron, Steel, Pottery Ware, and Glassware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 140, 1938 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, it is amusing that there are 
those who, at the middle of 1938, when the situation has 
completely reversed. itself from a year ago, are attempting 
to make an issue of imports of agricultural products and to 
blame those imports on reciprocal-trade agreements. There 
has appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a list of 23 agri- 
cultural imports showing the figures for 1932 as compared 
with 1937. It is implied if not stated, that the increase in 
imports of agricultural products in 1937 over 1932 has re- 
sulted from the trade-agreements program; as a matter 
of fact only 3 of these 23 items figure in the lower rates 
of duty in trade agreements. 

It so happens that the imports of every one of these 23 
items for the first 4 months of 1938 over a similar period of 
1937 have decreased. The total agricultural imports for 
the first 4 months of 1938 were $259,000,000 less than for 
a similar period of 1937, when certain agricultural imports 
such as corn, was supplementing our deficient production of 
1936. The exports of agricultural products, on the other 
hand, for the first 4 months of 1938 over 1937 increased by 
$66,000,000. ; 

Those who are attempting to use the 1937 figures to sub- 
stantiate their charges avoid the use of current trends in 
foreign trade of agricultural products. For example, in the 
Evening Star of June 14 there appeared an article under 


the following heading: 


RECORD UNITED STATES CORN EXPORTS FORECAST 

Cuicaco, June 14—Continued export demand for American 
corn for at least a year appeared virtually certain today in view 
of an announcement that the Argentine crop would approximate 
one-half of normal production, 

Grain men professed to see in the announcement a likelihood 
that American farmers would be called upon to meet much of 
the demand which normally is filled by Argentina. 
On the basis of present Argentine crop estimates, the potential 
market for American farmers is upward of 175,000,000 bushels. 
This moue pe more than this country has ever exported to 

European countries already have taken millions of bushels of 
last year’s American corn crop. L. C. West, Chicago Board of 
Trade statistician, estimated corn exports since last November at 
around 84,000,000 bushels, heaviest since 1922, when exports 
totaled 163,609,000 bushels. 


Likewise, wheat, oats, and other products are being ex- 
ported in large quantities. The prospects look good for 
the export trade in agricultural products in 1938. Those 
politicians who are attempting to use out-of-date figures and 
fool the farmers again will not get by with it this time. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL, GLASS AND POTTERY WARE 
SINCE JANUARY 1 UNTIL MAY 1, 1937 AND 1938 
For the benefit of those who are exercised about imports 
into the United States, let me call attention to both the ex- 
ports and imports of the United States on iron and steel, 
glass and potteryware since January 1, 1938: 


January, February, March, and April 


If the claim made by those who criticize the Hull trade 
treaties is true that these treaties are entirely responsible 
for our exports and imports, then these figures must be 
most interesting, when it is shown for the first time in the 
history of the United States that our glass exports exceed 
our imports for these products; that our imports of pottery 
ware are falling off, and our exports of pottery ware are 
increasing; that our exports of steel products exceed our 
imports of these products by a ratio of nearly 13 to 1. 

Is it the desire of those critics that these great surpluses 
of exports over imports should be destroyed, and the Amer- 

‘ ican wage earner and industrialist denied the benefit of this 
favorable trade and commerce, in order to spite the hated 
foreigner? 


Agricultural Situation in Illinois, 1932-37 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


‘STATEMENT FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
Temarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement: 
I. CoMPARISON OF DATA 


Farm cash income in Hlinois rose from $235,535,000 in 1932 to 
$522,001,000 in 1937, an increase of 122 percent. Of the 1937 


Because farm income statistics collected and maintained by the 
Department of Agriculture are being revised, figures for Illinois given 
in this pamphlet are not always strictly comparable. The 1936 and 
1937 are on a calendar-year basis, as are all figures on live- 
stock and livestock products, while crop figures for years before 1936 
are for the most part on a crop-year basis. 
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income, $15,401,000 was in Government payments to farmers. Indi- 
cations are for an income in 1938 considerably lower than in 1937. 
FARM CASH INCOME, PRICES, AND PURCHASING POWER 
For the United States as a whole, farm cash income during the 
years 1932-37 has been as follows: 


Farm cash income 


1 Preliminary. 


Cash farm income for the United States as a whole increased 
in 1937 for the fifth consecutive year and exceeded 1936 income by 
8 percent. Pronounced gains in the early months of 1937 largely 
accounted for the increase. In the closing months of 1937, after 
the harvesting of the biggest crops in the history of the United 
States, cash income began to drop off more than and 
fell below the 1936 level. 

Farm income was nearly twice as large in 1937 as in 1932, but it 
was considerably below the 1929 figure of $10,479,000,000, the 
largest income on record. 

From 1929 to 1932 both farm income and prices paid by farmers 
declined sharply, but farm income declined more. Consequently, 
in 1932 farmers were able to purchase only about 69 percent as 
many goods and services as in 1929. From 1932 to 1937 both 
yet income and prices paid by farmers increased, but farm in- 
come made the greater advance. As a result, in 1937 farmers were 
able to buy about as much of the things they needed as in 1929. 

United States farm prices generally increased 86 percent in 1937 
as compared with 1932, rising early in 1937 to double their 1932 
level. At the low point in March 1933 they were 55 percent of pre- 
war. In January 1937 they reached their post-depression peak at 
131 percent of pre-war. 

Although the prices of things farmers buy rose considerably dur- 
ing the 1932-37 period, the exchange value, per unit, of farm 
products increased from an average of 61 percent of the pre-war 
level in 1932 to 93 percent of that level for the year 1937. At the 
depression low in February 1933 the unit exchange value of farm 
products was just half of what it had been before the war. At the 
post-depression peak in January 1937, when farm prices were at 
their highest, the exchange value was 101 percent of pre-war. 

For the country as a whole, the decline in farm real-estate values 
came to an end in the year ending March 1933 after continuing 
unbroken for more than a decade. In that year farm real estate 
was worth about 73 percent of its pre-war value. In the year end- 
ing March 1937—the fourth consecutive year of increase—it rose 
to 85 percent of pre-war. The improved farm real-estate situation 
in the country as a whole since 1933 is also reflected in the sharp 
decrease in forced farm sales and the noticeable upturn in volun- 
tary sales. Forced sales through foreclosure and other causes de- 
clined from 64.1 per thousand farms in the year ending March 
1933 to 22.4 per thousand for the year ending March 1937. Volun- 
tary sales and trades of farms during the same period rose from 
16.8 per thousand farms to 31.5 per thousand. 


ILLINOIS’ PART IN THE NATIONAL GAIN 


The extent of change in the economic situation of Illinois farm- 
ers during the period from 1932 to 1937 is indicated by the 8 
ph re — 2222 eens A at ais gm 
the 
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$204,255,000 in 1937, an increase of 108 percent. The 1937 figure 
includes no Government ee emia 

Cash income from cattle and calves in Illinois in 1932 was 
$22,565,000. In 1937 it aggregated $58,736,000, a gain of $36,171,000 
for Illinois producers. 

Dairymen and poultrymen likewise received in 1937 a cash in- 
come substantially larger than in 1932. Income from milk in- 
creased from $52,532,000 to $73,064,000. Poultrymen's income from 
99 and eggs jumped $14,543,000, or from 622,216,000 to 

Wheat growers’ income in Illinois for 1932 was $7,686,000. In 
1937 it totaled $40,950,000, exclusive of Government payments, an 
increase of $33,264,000, or 433 percent over the 1932 figure. 

Cash income from other Illinois farm commodities showed simi- 
lar increases during the 1932-37 period. Income from oats in- 
creased $7,136,000, or 79 percent; that from peaches, $2,020,000; 
that from apples, $2,688,000, or 178 percent, and that from sheep 
and lambs, $1,747,000, or 110 percent. 

Price changes from 1932 to 1936 on the leading farm commodi- 
ties pe ee in the State, which brought about a considerable 
oer 83 increased income indicated above, are shown in 

e 1. 
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Taste I.—Average prices received by Illinois farmers for commodities 
listed in 1932 and in 1936 
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Dec. 1 price. 
FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES UP 


Along with rising farm income, Illinois farm real estate values 
have mounted and taxes have declined. The decline in value 
of farm real estate, which began in 1921, halted for the first 
time in the year ending March 1933, when it stood at a low of 
54 percent of pre-war. From this low the estimated value per 
acre rose to 70 percent of pre-war for the year ending March 
1937. Illinois farmers as a whole, therefore, found their real 
estate worth about 30 percent more early in 1937 than in the 
first quarter of 1933. 

Fewer Illinois farmers were forced into sales or transfers of 
their lands and more were able to make voluntary transactions. 
The number of forced farm sales per thousand declined from 
50.7 for the year ending March 1933 to 19.4 for that ending 
in March 1937. Voluntary sales and trades during the same 
period more than doubled, increasing from 13.6 to 34.4 per 
thousand farms, 

Bankruptcies among farmers in the United States numbered 
2,479 in the year ending June 30, 1937, according to an analysis 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics based on reports to the 
Attorney General. This number represented a 58 percent de- 
crease from the 5,917 bankruptcies in the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1933. In Illinois during this period they dropped from 
a total of 815 to 221, a 73- t decline. 

In 1932 taxes on Illinois farm real estate reached what was 
probably their all-time peak in relation to value, when they 
stood at $1.46 per $100 of value. By 1936 they had fallen 29 
percent to $1.04 per $100 of value. Figures for 1937 are not yet 
available, Taxes averaged 83 cents per acre in 1936 as compared 
with $1.16 in 1930 and 92 cents in 1932. 

FARM WAGE RATES HIGHER 


Wage earners on Illinois farms, as well as landlords and ten- 
ants, found their income increasing during this period. On April 
1, 1933, the average monthly farm wage rate per person with 
board was $17.50. Four years later it was $31.50, having advanced 
80 percent above the 1933 level. 

II. AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS THE BASIS 


The production-adjustment programs of the A. A. A., with 
other recovery measures, were the basis for the marked agricul- 
tural change from 1933 to 1937. 

Under these programs, 304,468 crop-adjustment contracts from 
Tilinois farmers were accepted by the A. A. A. Of these contracts 
185 were cotton contracts, 32 tobacco, 24 rye, 215,408 corn-hog, 
536 sugar beet, and 88,333 wheat. 

Under the terms of these contracts, Illinois farmers shifted 
many acres from the production of soil-depleting cash crops, in 
which price-depressing surpluses existed, to production of other 
crops which were soil-conserving or soil-improving in nature. 

The Agricultural Adjustment programs, from their beginning in 
1933, were concerned with good use of the land, as well as with 
adj production to effective demand. It was recognized from 
the start that relieving a portion of the farm land from the soll- 
exhausting burden of surplus-crop production offered a chance 
to put this land to soil-conserving uses which farm specialists 
for many years had been advocating. 

Adjustment contracts included provisions encouraging beneficial 
uses for acreage taken out of surplus crops. The first corn-hog 
contract (that for the 1934 crop year) authorized use of the rented 
acres “for planting additional permanent pasturage; for soil-im- 
proving and erosion-preventing crops not to be harvested; for rest- 
ing or fallowing the land; for weed eradication; or for planting of 
farm woodlots.” The first wheat contract contained similar pro- 
visions regarding the rented acreage. 

In the 1934 crop year, the first in which adjustment programs 
were in full operation, the Nation’s farmers agreed to shift their 
production on nearly 36,000,000 acres, or one-ninth of all the cul- 
tivated land in the country. Farmers in Ilinois shifted more than 
1,700,000 acres from corn, wheat, and tobacco. Of the 36,000,000 
shifted acres in the United States, about one-third was put in 
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pasture or meadow crops, and one-third into emergency forage 
crops and crops that supplied food and feed for home use. The 
remaining one-third was fallowed to conserve moisture and control 
weeds, planted to farm woodlots, or left idle. The acreage left 
idle was very small. 

Adjustment measures were undertaken only after cotton, to- 
bacco, wheat, and corn-hog producers had indicated their ap- 
proval by means of democratic referenda. 

Four referenda were held among Illinois producers during the 
Agricultural Adjustment program. In October 1934, corn-hog pro- 
ducers were asked whether they favored an adjustment program 
for 1935. Returns showed that 33,602 contract signers favored a 
1935 program, while 11,111 opposed. In the referendum in De- 
cember 1934, upon the applicability of the Bankhead Act to the 
1935-36 cotton crop, 245 votes were cast in the State, of which 
199 favored application of the act. In a Nation-wide wheat refer- 
endum in May 1935, producers were asked: “Are you in favor 
of a wheat-production adjustment to follow the present 
one which expires with the 1935 crop year?“ In Illinois, 23,706 
producers voted; 21,177 or 89.3 percent, favored a program. In 
October 1935, corn-hog producers were asked whether they favored 
a corn-hog program for 1936; returns showed 94,362 in favor and 
11,893 opposed. 

The result of these A. A. A. programs and of the droughts of 
1934 and 1936 was to reduce price-depressing surpluses of most 


major farm commodities to approximately normal carry-over levels, 
Carry-over of major farm commodities 


Cotton !...........| Aug. 1, 1,000 bales (478-pound 
bales 


July 1, million bushels 103 
Oct. 1, million bushels 66 

-| Million pounds 2,026 
ug. 1, million pounds 234 
Jan. 1 (of following 44, 418 


1 World carry-over of American cotton. 


3 Orop year, flue-cured tobacco, July-June; Maryland tobacco, beginning Jan. 1 of 
9775 following production; all other types, October-September, farm pc me COAN 
leaned rice. 


Under the adjustment programs through December 31, 1937, 
rental-benefit, price-adjustment, and pool and option payments 
to Illinois cotton growers totaled $6,577.05. Rental-benefit pay- 
ments to producers of other commodities were: Tobacco, $2,- 
$24.67; rye, $1,482.63; corn-hogs, $61,815,276.59; wheat, $9,581,- 
637.73; and sugarcane, $58,304.37. 


III. THE Som CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Because the national economic emergency of 1932-33 was due 
largely to burdensome surpluses of farm commodities, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933 had emphasized production 
control as a means of restoring farm purchasing power and 
thereby relieving the emergency. By 1936 farm purchasing power, 
based on cash income from marketings, was about 40 percent 
greater than for 1932. Because of the adjustment programs 
and two severe droughts, surpluses had been considerably re- 
duced. This lessening of the emergency and the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Hoosac Mills case on January 6, 1936, which in- 
validated the A. A. A. production-control programs, paved the 
way for a long-time soil-conservation program. This program 
was based on the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
approved February 29, 1936, which emphasized soil conservation 
rather than production adjustment. 


THE 1936 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


About 4,000,000 farmers in all parts of the Nation, members 
of about 2,700 county conservation associations, participated in 
the 1936 agricultural conservation program. Under this pro- 
gram two types of payments were offered to farmers for positive 
performance in conserving and improving their farm land. 
Soil-conserving payments were made for shifting acreage from 
soil-depleting to soil-conserving crops in 1936. Soil-building 
payments were made for 1936 seedings of soil-building crops 
and for approved soil-building practices. A 

Sixty-six percent, or about 286,179,000 acres, of the total crop- 
land in the United States was covered by applications for pay- 
ments under the 1936 program. 

About 31,444,000 acres were diverted from soil-depleting crops 
either as a direct result of the program, or because drought had 
destroyed established acreages of soil-depleting crops. Of this 
diverted acreage, about 68.3 percent was diverted from general 
crops, 30 percent from cotton, 1.2 percent from tobacco, and 0.4 
percent from peanuts. 

Soil-building practices were carried out on about 53,000,000 
acres. Legumes and legume mixtures, permanent pasture, green- 
manure and cover crops were newly seeded on 43,963,000 acres. 
Fertilizer and lime applications were made to 3,247,000 acres. 
Terracing, contour furrowing, protected summer fallow, and other 
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mechanical erosion controls and miscellaneous soil-building prac- 
tices were put into effect on 5,604,000 acres. 

Payments for soil-conserving and soil-improving practices under 
the 1936 program totaled $376,097,826, of which $23,171,053 went 
for county expenses. 

In Illinois about 137,500 farmers, organized into 99 county 
associations, participated in the 1936 program. Of the total Illi- 
nois cropland, about 57 percent, or 13,192,834 acres, was covered by 
applications for payments. The diverted acreage from soil-deplet- 
ing crops (495 from cotton, 4 from tobacco, and 1,112,427 from 
other crops) totaled 1,112,926 acres. Soil-building practices were 
put into effect on about 2,759,376 acres, as follows: New seedings 
of legumes and legume mixtures, perennial grasses for pasture, and 
green-manure crops, 2,498,025 acres; fertilizer and lime applica- 
tions, 261,310 acres; and forest-tree plantings, 41 acres. 

For their positive soil-conserving and soil-building performances 
in this connection, Illinois farmers participating in the 1936 pro- 

received $16,818,508 in conservation payments, including 
county association expenses. 


IV. THE A. A. A. or 1938 


It became clearly evident in late 1937 that measures for even- 
ing out violent fluctuations in supplies and prices of farm prod- 
ucts and in the incomes and buying power of farmers were neces- 
sary in addition to the soil-conserving measures of the 1936 and 
1937 programs. 

Production of most important farm crops in 1937 was the great- 
est in the history of the country. As these crops were harvested 
and marketed, prices declined. 

In January 1937 farm prices were at their post-depression peak 
of 31 percent above the pre-war level. The per-unit exchange 
value of farm products generally was slightly above that of pre- 
war days, the ratio of prices received to prices paid standing at 
101 percent of the August 1909-July 1914 average. Surpluses of 
most basic commodities had largely disappeared. 

As crop reports in the spring and summer began to reveal the 
prospects for record-breaking crops, however, farm prices began to 
fall. In April they were 130 percent of pre-war. By June they 
had declined to 124 percent of that level, and by September to 
118 percent. In December they stood at 104 percent. 

The December crop report revealed the total 1937 farm output 
as the largest on record. Production of grains, meat animals, 
poultry products, and tobacco was less than it had been in some 
interim years, but production of fruits, vegetables, truck crops, 
cotton, and poultry products topped all former figures. As these 
large crops moved to market, prices dropped rapidly. By February 
1938 they were only 97 percent of pre-war, having declined 26 
percent from their January 1937 level. The unit exchange value 
of farm products had declined by nearly one-fourth in little over 
a year’s time. 

Trend of prices of Illinois leading farm products under these 
circumstances is shown below: 


TRL II. Average prices received by Illinois farmers for commodities 
listed on dates specified 
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The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, approved by the Presi- 
dent on February 16, strengthens and continues the agricultural 
conservation programs, which are open to participation by all 
farmers in the United States. 

In addition, it supplements these programs with measures for 
helping farmers to stabilize their production, marketing, prices, 
and income. It provides assistance for producing farm commod- 
ities in quantities adequate to meet all requirements of domestic 
consumption and desirable exports and to establish and maintain 
larger reserve supplies than have ordinarily been maintained in 

years. It includes loans to make it possible for farmers to 
carry over from good years the surplus supplies for use in bad 
years. Finally, it provides mechanisms which are designed to 
enable farmers to regulate the movement of farm crops to market 
and to prevent dumping excessive supplies on overloaded markets 
to cause price collapse and severe drops in farmers’ income. 
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Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am including herewith a speech deliy- 
ered by the Honorable Percy Tetlow, chairman of the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission, before the American 
Wholesale Coal Association at Virginia Beach: 


Gentlemen of the American Wholesale Coal Association and dis- 
tinguished guests, it is a genuine pleasure to meet with you at 
this time to discuss our mutual problems and obligations which 
are of particular moment, 

As you know, the Commission is now going forward with its 
work of establishing prices. In connection with that work we 
have many problems which involve distributors but before dis- 
cussing the distributors’ problems and what the Commission is 
doing in respect thereto I would like to devote part of my time to 
giving you a brief outline of the duties imposed upon the Com- 
mission by the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937. Congress as a result 
of its long study of the conditions existing in the bituminous-coal 
industry in this country, states in the preamble of the act: 

“That regulation of the sale and distribution in interstate com- 
nferce of bituminous coal is imperative for the protection of such 
commerce; that there exist practices and methods of distribution 
and marketing of such coal that waste the coal resources of the 
Nation and disorganize, burden, and obstruct interstate commerce 
in bituminous coal, with the result that regulation of the prices 
thereof and of unfair methods of competition therein is n 
to promote interstate commerce in bituminous coal and to remove 
burdens and obstructions therefrom.” 

Of course, most of you gentlemen have been closely identified 
with this industry for years and are well aware of the conditions 
which required the enactment of this law. 

The act prescribes many standards which insure the preserva- 
tion of competitive opportunities, in the production, sale, and 
distribution of bituminous coal, The act likewise affords to the 
consumers of bituminous coal a protection which is not possible 
in an unchecked economic system that thrives on misrepresenta- 
tion born out of competitive desperation. 

We, who are charged with the administration of this act, do 
not underestimate the enormity of our task. But we are resolved 
to administer the act with all of the thoroughness, impartiality, 
and dispatch that is possible, so that when we have repaired 
the road over which the industry must travel, we may feel the 
satisfaction that comes to every good worker who earns the 
accolade, “Well done.” 

The act divides the price-fixing procedure into three distinct 
stages. The first stage is the determination by the Commission 
of the weighted average cost of production of each minimum- 
price area. The second stage is the approval, disapproval, or modi- 
fication by the Commission of the minimum prices f. o. b. trans- 
portation facilities at the mines for kinds, qualities, and sizes of 
coal produced in each district as proposed by district boards 
which use the production-cost determination as a peg. The third 
stage involves the establishment by the Commission of those 
proposed prices after they have been coordinated into common 
consuming market areas upon a fair competitive basis. 

During the development of each stage in the price-fixing pro- 
cedure Congress has very carefully staked the way. At the outset 
detailed cost data are assembled by the statistical bureaus of the 
Commission from all known producers of bituminous coal. These 
data are very carefully checked by the statistical bureaus and then 
sent to the Statistical Division of the Commission at Washington, 
where they are again checked and analyzed. They are then sent 
to the district boards for their information. These data are used 
by the district boards in their determinations of the weighted aver- 
age of the total costs of the ascertainable tonnage produced in the 
district in the calendar year 1936. The district boards then adjust 
the weighted average costs so determined as may be necessary to 
give effect to any changes in wage rates, hours of employment, or 
other factors which substantially affect costs exclusive of seasonal 
changes. That adjusted determination, together with the compu- 
tations upon which it is based, is 1 promptly submitted to the Com- 
mission by each district board in the respective minimum-price 
area. 
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The Commission is now engaged in studying such determinations 
and the computations upon which they are based. The determina- 
tions of the district boards will be published in the near future, 
and a hearing will be held in Denver, Colo., early in June by the 
Commission to enable it to determine the weighted average costs 
of the tonnages produced in the western minimum-price areas. 
Due notice of that hearing will be sent to all interested parties 
and they will be afforded an opportunity to be heard. 

During the latter part of June the Commission plans to hold a 
similar hearing in Washington in order to enable it to determine 
the weighted average costs of the tonnages produced in the eastern 
minimum-price areas. 

When those hearings have been completed and full records made 
to support the determinations of the Commission, the determina- 
tions will be transmitted to the district boards within the respec- 
tive minimum-price areas. Those determinations will be taken as 
the basis for the proposal and establishment of minimum prices. 

The district boards will thereafter propose minimum prices and 
marketing rules and regulations. The proposals must be made so 
as to allow a return per net ton equal as nearly as possible to the 
weighted average per net ton of the costs of the tonnage of the 
minimum-price area. Detailed distribution data are being col- 
lected for use in connection with those proposals so that they may 
refiect as nearly as may be the relative market value of the various 
kinds, qualities, and sizes of coal which will be just and equitable 
as between producers and will have due regard to the interests of 
the consuming public. 

The district boards will then submit a schedule of their proposed 
minimum prices, together with the data upon which they are 
computed, to the Commission, which may approve, disapprove, or 
modify such proposed prices to conform to the requirements of the 
act. The proposed prices, as finally approved, shall be used as the 
basis for the coordination proceedings to which I have heretofore 
alluded. This last and third stage of the proceeding is perhaps 
one of the most difficult. 

Prior to the final hearing, the district boards’ representatives 
will meet in Washington for the purpose of coordinating the 
minimum prices as approved by the Commission for each of the 
districts. This task involves the adjustment of the proposed prices 
in each of the common consuming market areas, first, so that 
the coordinated prices shall not as to any district reduce or in- 
crease the return per net ton upon all the coal produced therein 
by an amount greater than necessary to accomplish such coordi- 
nation, and, secondly, so that the return per net ton upon the 
entire tonnage of the minimum-price area shall approximate the 
total cost per net ton of the tonnage of such minimum-price area. 
In this coordination the district boards must take into consid- 
eration the many standards set forth in the act. Among these 
we find that the prices must be coordinated upon a fair com- 
petitive basis, taking into account the various kinds, qualities, 
and sizes of coal. Such prices are required to be just and equitable 
and not unduly prejudicial or preferential, as between and among 
districts, and must refiect the relative market values at points of 
delivery in each common consuming market area. 

All of these standards, of course, are intended to accomplish 
prices which will permit a reasonable opportunity to compete on 
a fair basis and preserve fair competitive opportunities. When 
this work of the district boards has been accomplished, the co- 
ordinated prices proposed to be established by the Commission will 
be published and the interested parties will be afforded an op- 
portunity in the final hearing to support or modify those prices 
as proposed. The hearings on both the proposed and coordinated 
minimum prices will be similar to those which the Commission 
will conduct in connection with the determinations of weighted 


average costs. 

This completes the steps necessary to establish prices. It is 
impossible to tell you in a few words all of the many intricate 
problems that are involved in the procedure which I have out- 
lined. Nevertheless, the Commission is well equipped to under- 
take the task before it. The Commission has a well-qualified 
staff of employees, seasoned by the experiences of the past and 
with a knowledge of the pitfalls that they will encounter in the 
future. It is my opinion that the Commission and its staff are 
equipped to establish prices within a reasonable period of time. 
The data relating to costs wihch have been assembled are the 
most complete in the history of the coal industry. The marketing 
division of the Commission has had an opportunity to study and 
discover the conditions which prevail under prices. 
Where inequities were discovered it is now possible to have them 
eliminated. It is our opinion that the work of establ mini- 
mum prices will go on a much faster pace than would be possible 
if it were not for the experience of the past. It is not the desire 
of the Commission to dissipate existing relationships which have 
continued for years in the coal industry. It is the desire of the 
Commission to establish prices that will permit the continuance 
of such relationships wherever such relationships have been fair 
and equitable to all parties, and to that end we are dedicating our 
efforts in establishing prices. 

At this point I wish to emphasize that, although the Commission 
has for its immediate purpose the establishment of minimum 
prices and marketing rules and regulations, its work is of a con- 
tinuing nature. 
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It is recognized that the bituminous-coal industry, like all other 
forms of enterprise, is in a continual state of flux. Conditions in 
the producing fields and in the various markets are 
changing constantly. this fact and wisely 
provided in the Bituminous Coal Act methods by which changes 
could be made in the schedules of prices and in the marketing 
rules and regulations as the need for them arises. In the first 
place, Congress provided that whenever it is found that there 
is a change amounting to 2 cents or more in the weighted average 
cost in any price area, the price levels shall be raised or lowered 
accordingly by the Commission. It provided further that the 
Commission from time to time upon complaint or upon its own 
motion, shall “review and revise the effective minimum 
and rules and regulations in accordance with the standards set 
forth” in the act. Finally, as a further protection to those af- 
fected, there was inserted in the act, section 4, part II (d), which 
establishes the machinery whereby parties in interest may voice 
their dissatisfaction with the determinations of the Commission, 
receive a hearing and upon reasonable showing of necessity there- 
for, obtain such preliminary or temporary order as the Commission 
in its Judgment finds appropriate. It is readily seen, therefore, 
that adequate protection is provided for all and the Commission 
. — years to come anticipates many so-called 4 III (d) pro- 

gs. 

Havıng given you the outline of the functions of the Commis- 
sion and the procedure which the Commission intends to follow in 
establishing minimum prices, I would now like to devote some 
time to the relation of the distributor to the coal industry and 
the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937. 

We all know that the problem of distribution is a most vital 
factor in relating production to consumption. Much is said of 
overproduction of goods. Sound economics would properly relate 
production to consumption, yet in the average industry it is not 
always possible to measure likely consumption and, as a result, 
we are frequently confronted with a serious economic loss due to 
overproduction. The coal industry can claim no immunity from 
such a state. However, its status can be made more fortunate, 
more secure, more profitable to itself, and more serviceable to the 
Nation as a whole. 

Means must and will be found to alleviate the evils of the past 
and in this endeavor the distributor, whether he be known as a 
wholesaler, retailer, or sales agent, general or regional, will play 
a most important role. It is his task to find the markets, deter- 
mine the potentiality of consumption, and be ever alert for new 
fields and new uses for coal to the end that the flow of commerce 
from the mine to the ultimate consumer will more nearly approach 
the uniformity n to assure constant wages, reasonable 
profits, and an adequate supply at all times at a fair price to the 
consumer. 

Thus distribution is a most important factor, and the con- 
scientious distributor can and does render a real service to the 
industry and the public. We of the Commission fully realize that 
the distributor of coals engaged in such distribution as a whole- 
saler provides an important outlet for the production of many small 
operators who are financially or otherwise unable to maintain a 
sales department of their own. We also realize that it is not 
possible in all instances for the producer to distribute his coal 
through sales agencies. 

The industry as a whole, I am confident, realizes the importance 
of the wholesaler in the successful distribution of bituminous coal. 
Congress recognized the distributor as a factor to be considered in 
establ minimum prices by providing in the Bituminous Coal 
Act of 1937, section 4, part II, subsection (h), that the Commission 
shall by order prescribe due and reasonable maximum discounts or 
price allowances that may be made by code members to “dis- 
tributors,“ as such term is defined in that section. The Commis- 
sion, in carrying out this mandate of Congress, recognizes two 
important considerations—first, that the discounts to be allowed 
should not be so large as to preclude all possibility of the producer 
obtaining the realization of the weighted average cost of produc- 
tion of his minimum-price area as contemplated by the act; and, 
second, that the maximum discounts or price allowances to be 
prescribed should not be established at a point that will displace 
the distributor and thus remove him from the field of competition, 
In other words, the Commission realizes that the relationship be- 
tween producer and distributor should rest upon a fair and 
equitable basis, to the end that each may appreciate the problem 
of the other. Both render a cooperative service to the industry as 
a whole, with resultant benefits to all concerned. Your problems 
have been one of the first matters to which the Commission is 
giving concern in the establishment of prices. 

Recently I had the pleasure of presiding as chairman of the 
Commission at the discount hearing at which, after proper notice, 
the Commission afforded all interested parties the opportunity 
to appear and offer evidence in order that it might be better 
informed and enabled to prescribe reasonable maximum dis- 
counts or price allowances. This hearing was in progress almost 
2 weeks. More than 1,200 pages of testimony have been taken 
and 57 exhibits were received in evidence. Most of you are 
probably familiar with the nature of the testimony adduced at 
this hearing, testimony having been submitted by the district 
boards, your organization, and Commission experts. It was the 
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Commission's purpose to rely as much as possible on the parties 
in interest to furnish the evidence upon which to predicate 
reasonable maximum discounts. 

The statistical division of the commission prepared certain 
exhibits for the hearing showing commissions paid to sales agents 
and discounts allowed to wholesalers during the year 1936, com- 
piled from the reports of about 10,000 bituminous-coal producers 
on the Commission’s cost forms covering 1936 costs and realiza- 
tion. The Statistical Division also placed into the record results 
of a study of distribution costs made from a selling cost form 
sent to all applicants for registration as distributors. I mention 
these exhibits merely to show how we are working with all 
interested parties to accumulate actual, factual data upon which 
to base reasonable maximum discounts. 

This hearing has been adjourned to June 27, at which time 
we will receive additional testimony from all interested parties 
with the hope that when the hearing is closed and the Com- 
mission makes its determination, the discounts or price allow- 
ances prescribed will be satisfactory and reasonable to producers, 
distributors, and consumers alike. 

This, gentlemen, is but one phase of the problem of regulating 
distributors which the Commission is required to do. The estab- 
lishment of due and reasonable maximum discounts does not itself 
assure the continuance of that just and equitable relationship so 
necessary to the proper functioning of the act insofar as it con- 
cerns distributors. You will recall that the act provides for the 
establishment of marketing rules and regulations to govern the 
conduct of producers. You may also recall that the act enumer- 
ates certain unfair methods of competition, the violation of which 
by a producer subjects him to the penalty of revocation of his 
code membership. These safeguards are necessary to the success- 
ful operation of the act. Manifestly it would be unfair for the 
distributor to conduct his business in a manner in which the 
producer is prohibited from doing. It is for this reason that the 
act prescribes that the Commission should establish for distribu- 
tors rules and regulations which shall require their observance 
and maintenance of the marketing rules and regulations. Cer- 
tainly a distributor should not be permitted to sell coal upon 
which he has obtained a discount from a code member below the 
minimum price when the act prohibits such a sale by code mem- 
bers. In due course, the Commission will establish rules and 
regulations for the registration of distributors, and all distributors 
seeking the opportunity to obtain discounts will be obligated to 
observe the marketing rules and regulations to be promulgated by 
the Commission. These marketing rules and regulations will pro- 
tect distributors against the few who would indulge in unfair 
practices which are detrimental to both producers and distribu- 
tors.. The Commission is fully cognizant of the fact that effec- 
tive administration of the Bituminous Coal Act requires the full 
cooperation of producers, distributors, and retailers. 

Gentlemen, in closing I ask that you continue to give your full 
cooperation and assistance to the Commission, as you have in the 
par in making the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 an effective vehicle 

restore stability to a sorely beset industry, to the end that pro- 
ducers, their employees, and all those engaged in the distribution 
of coals will reap the benefits to which they are entitled, Further- 
more, if this act is properly administered and its 22 carried 
out, it will benefit not only all those engaged in the industry but 
also the consumer and the public generally. 

The United States Supreme Court, in its recent decision in the 
case of Morgan v. United States, popularly referred to as the Kansas 
City Stockyards case, recognized the fact that the pressure of social 
needs has given rise to the vast expansion of administrative regu- 
lation, such as that in which we are now engaged. 

Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, in his address before the American 
Law Institute in Washington on May 13, stated that “the multipli- 
cation of administrative agencies is the outstanding characteristic 
of our time.” He likewise said that, although the controversies 
within the range of administrative action may be different and 
extremely important and may call for a particular type of ex- 
perience and special methods of inquiry, the spirit which should 
animate that action, if the administrative authority is to be prop- 
erly exercised, must be the spirit of the just judge. 

Gentlemen, it is in that spirit of the just judge, in which “de- 
liberation, fairness, conscientious appraisal of evidence, determina- 
tions according to the facts, and the impartial application of the 
law” must precede any order which is binding on any person, that 
the Commission, of which I have the honor to be a member, is 
resolved to go forward. 
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Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
statement: 
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I. Comparison OF DATA 
Farm cash income in Iowa! which was $276,948,000 in 1932, 
totaled $512,963,000 in 1937 after having risen to a peak of $546,- 
427,000 in 1936. It increased 85 percent from 1932 to 1937. Of the 
1936 income $25,426,000 was in Government payments to farmers. 
Such payments amounted to $24,630,000 in 1937. 


FARM CASH INCOME, PRICES, AND PURCHASING POWER 


For the United States as a whole, farm cash income during the 
years 1932-37 has been as follows: 


Calendar year 


Million Million Million 

dollars dollars dollars 
811 4, 328 
4,955 162 5,117 
5, 792 556 6, 348 
6, 507 583 7,090 
7, 657 287 7, 944 
8, 233 367 8,600 


1 Preliminary. 


Cash farm income for the United States as a whole increased in 
1937 for the fifth consecutive year and exceeded 1936 income by 
8 percent. Pronounced gains in the early months of 1937 largely 
accounted for the increase, In the closing months of 1937, 
after the harvesting of the biggest crops in the history of the 
United States, cash income began to drop off more than season- 
ally, and fell below the 1936 level. 

Farm income was nearly twice as large in 1937 as in 1932, but 
it was considerably below the 1929 figure of $10,479,000,000, the 
largest income on record. 

From 1929 to 1932 both farm income and prices paid by farmers 
declined sharply, but farm income declined more. Consequently, 
in 1932 farmers were able to purchase only about 69 percent 
as many goods and services as in 1629. From 1932 to 1937 both 
farm income and prices paid by farmers increased, but farm 
income made the greater advance. As a result, in 1937 farmers 
hai ae to buy about as much of the things they needed as 

United States farm prices generally increased 86 percent in 
1937 as compared with 1932, rising early in 1937 to double their 
1932 level. At the low point in March 1933 they were 55 percent 
of pre-war. In January 1937 they reached their post-depression 
peak at 131 percent of pre-war. 

Although the prices of things farmers buy rose considerably 
during the 1932-37 period, the exchange value, per unit, of farm 
products increased from an average of 61 percent of the pre-war 
level in 1932 to 93 percent of that level for the year 1937. At 
the depression low in February 1933 the unit exchange value of farm 
products was just half of what it had been before the war. At 
the post-depression peak in January 1937, when farm prices were 
at their highest, the exchange value was 101 percent of pre-war. 

For the country as a whole, the decline in farm real-estate 
values came to an end in the year ending March 1933 after con- 
tinuing unbroken for more than a decade, In that year farm 
real estate was worth about 73 percent of its pre-war value. In 
the year ending March 1937—the fourth consecutive year of in- 
crease—it rose to 85 percent of pre-war. During the period 1933-37 
the South Atlantic States showed the largest increase, 30 percent, 
of any major geographic region of the country. The improved 
farm real-estate situation in the country as a whole since 1933 
is also reflected in the sharp decrease in forced farm sales and 
the noticeable upturn in voluntary sales. Forced sales through 
foreclosure and other causes declined from 54.1 per thousand 
farms in the year ended March 1933 to 22.4 per thousand for 
the year ending March 1937. Voluntary sales and trades of farms 
during the same period rose from 16.8 per thousand farms to 
31.5 per thousand. 


IOWA’S PART IN THE NATIONAL GAIN 


The extent of change in the economic situation of Iowa farm- 
ers during the period from 1932 to 1937 is indicated by the greatly 
increased income from the leading farm commodities produced 
in the State. 

Cash income from corn and hogs rose from $123,329,000 in 1932 
to $249,691,000 in 1936, an increase of 102 percent. The 1937 in- 
come was $211,981,000, declining somewhat from the 1936 peak. 
The 1936 and 1937 income figures include no Government pay- 
ments. 

Iowa wheat growers’ income for 1932 was $927,000. In 1937 
it jumped to $12,300,000, exclusive of Government payments, a 
gain of $11,373,000 for these producers. 


Because farm-income statistics collected and maintained by the 
Department of Agriculture are being revised, figures for Iowa given 
in this pamphlet are not always strictly comparable. The 1936 


and 1937 figures are on a calendar-year basis, as are all figures on 
livestock and livestock products, while crop figures for years before 
1936 are for the most part on a crop-year basis, 
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Stockmen, dairymen, and poultrymen received a substantially 
larger income in 1937 as com to 1932. Cash income from 
cattle and calves rose by $37,157,000, from $58,624,000 to $95,781,- 
000. Income from milk increased 71 percent from $43,106,000 to 
$73,752,000, a gain of $30,646,000 for Iowa producers. Poultry- 
men’s income from chickens and eggs rose from $30,407,000 to 
$50,607,000. 

Cash income from other Iowa farm products showed encouraging 
upturns during this 5-year period from 1932 to 1937. Income from 
oats showed a gain of 131 percent, or $7,080,000. That from sheep 
and lambs rose $1,994,000, a 60-percent increase. income 
was $1,850,000 in 1937, or 142 percent more than in 1932. 

Price changes from 1932 to 1936 on the leading farm commodi- 
ties produced in the State, which brought about a considerable 
share of the increased income indicated above, are shown in 
table 1. 

Taste I. - Average prices received by Iowa farmers for commodities 
listed, in 1932 and in 1936 


5 -74 
.45 :88 
-83 1.83 
-39 1.37 
15.75 111.13 
72 1.43 
3. 20 9. 30 
4.95 7.30 
4.80 7. 40 
-0% 137 
20 83 
.118 188 
. 088 -28 
1.20 1. 75 


FARM REAL-ESTATE VALUES UP 
Along with rising farm income, Iowa farm real-estate values 
have mounted and taxes have declined. The decline in value of 
farm real estate, which began in 1921, halted for the first time in 
the year ending March 1933, when it stood at a low of 58 percent 
of pre-war. From this low the estimated value per acre rose to 73 


percent of pre-war for the year ending March 1937. Iowa farmers 
as a whale. therefore, found their real estate worth about 26 per- 
cent more early in 1937 than in the first quarter of 1933. 

Fewer Iowa farmers were forced into sales or transfers of their 
lands and more were able to make voluntary transactions. The 
number of forced farm sales per thousand declined from 85.7 for 
the year ending March 1933 to 19.3 for that ending in March 1937. 
Voluntary sales and trades during the same period almost tripled, 
increasing from 11.8 to 32.1 per thousand farms. 

Bankruptcies among farmers in the United States numbered 
2,479 in the year ending June 30, 1937, according to an analysis by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics based on reports to the 
Attorney General. This number represented a 58-percent decrease 
from the 5,917 bankruptcies in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. 
In Iowa during this period bankruptcies dropped from a total of 
561 to 173, a 69-percent drop. 

FARM WAGE RATES HIGHER 


Wage earners on Iowa farms, as well as landlords and tenants, 
found their income increasing during this period. On April 1, 
1933, the average monthly farm wage rate per person with board 
was $16.50. Four years later it had nearly doubled; standing at 
832 


II. AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS THE Basis 


The production-adjustment programs of the A. A. A., with other 
recovery measures, were the basis for the marked agricultural 
change from 1933 to 1937. 

Under these programs 335,635 crop-adjustment contracts from 
Iowa farmers were accepted by the A. A. A. Of these contracts 
320,828 were corn-hog, 13,242 wheat, and 1,566 sugar beet. 

Under the terms of these contracts Iowa farmers shifted many 

actes from the production of soil-depleting cash crops, in which 


adjusting production to effective demand. 
the start that relieving a portion of the farm land from the soil- 
exhausting burden of surplus-crop production offered a chance to 
put this land to soil-conserving uses which farm specialists for 


hog contract, offered farmers in 1934, 
acreage “for planting additional permanent pasture; for soil-im- 
proving and erosion-preventing crops not to be harvested; or 
resting or fallowing the land; for weed eradication; or for planting 
farm woodlots.” The first wheat contract contained similar pro- 
visions regarding the rented acreage. 
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In the 1934 crop year, the first in which adjustment 
were in full operation, the Nation’s farmers agreed to shift their 
production on nearly 36,000,000 acres. These acres represented one 
out of every nine of cultivated land in the country. Farmers in 
Iowa shifted more than 2,500,000 acres from corn and wheat 
production. Of the 36,000,000 shifted acres in the United States, 
about one-third was put in pasture or meadow crops, one-third 
in acres of emergency forage crops and in crops that supplied 
food and feed for home use, and the remaining one-third fallowed 
to conserve moisture and control weeds, planted to farm woodlots, 
or left idle. The acreage left idle was very small. 

Adjustment measures were undertaken only after cotton, to- 
bacco, wheat, and corn-hog producers had indicated their approval 
by means of democratic referenda. 

Three referenda on the continuation of crop-adjustment meas- 
ures were held in Iowa under the early adjustment programs. In 
October 1934 corn-hog producers were asked whether they favored 
an adjustment program for 1935. In this referendum producers 
voted 2 to 1 for a program, the vote being 67, 186 for a program and 
30,055 against. In a Nation-wide wheat referendum on May 25, 
1935, producers were asked, “Are you in favor of a wheat produc- 
tion-adjustment program to follow the present one which expires 
with the 1935 crop year?” In Iowa 3,416 votes were cast, all but 
899 of which favored such a p . The last adjustment ref- 
erendum in Iowa was in October 1935, in which corn-hog produc- 
ers were asked whether they favored a corn-hog program for 
1936. Returns showed 160,768 producers favoring such a program, 
while 26,728 opposed. 

The result of these A. A. A. programs and of the droughts of 
1934 and 1936 was to reduce price-depressing surpluses of most 
be ted farm commodities to approximately normal carry-over 
levels, 


Carry-over of major farm commodities 


Commodity 1932 1937 
Cotton 1. Aug. 1, 1,000 bales (478-pound 13, 263 6, 235 
Wheat. July 1, million bushels. 190 375 103 

— Oct. 1, million bushels. 170 270 66 
Tobacco 1. Million pounds 1,821 2, 304 2,026 
1 Aug. 1, million nds. SE. 110 217 234 

Jan. 1 (of follow year), 1,000 283 62, 127 44, 418 


head. 


1 World carry-over of American cotton. 


Crop — flue-cured tobacco, July-June; Maryland tobacco, beginning Jan. 1 
ag fo! 19 production; all other types, October-September, farm sales weight. 


Under the adjustment programs through December 31, 1937, 
rental-benefit payments to Iowa growers totaled $114,816,254.30. 
Payments to producers by commodities were: Corn-hogs, $112,- 
852,958.29; wheat, $1,708,029.40; and sugar-beet, $255,266.61. 

III. THE Sor CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Because the national economic emergency of 1932-33 was due 
largely to burdensome surpluses of farm commodities, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933 had emphasized production- 
control as a means of restoring farm-purchasing power and 
thereby relieving the emergency. By 1936 farm-purchasing power, 
based on cash income from marketings, was about 40 percent 
greater than for 1982. Because of the adjustment p and 
two severe droughts surpluses had been considerably reduced. 
This lessening of the emergency, and the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the Hoosac Mills case on January 6, 1936, which in- 
validated the A. A. A. production-control programs, paved the 
way for a long-time soil-conservation program. This program 
was based on the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
approved February 29, 1936, which emphasized soil-conservation 
rather than production-adjustment. 

THE 1936 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


About 4,000,000 farmers in all parts of the Nation, members of 
about 2,700 county conservation associations, participated in the 
1936 agricultural conservation program. Under this program, two 
types of payments were offered to farmers for positive perform- 
ance in conserving and improving their farm land. Soil-consery- 
ing payments were made for shifting acreage from soil-depleting 
to soil-conserving crops in 1936. Soil-building payments were 
made for 1936 seedings of soil-building crops and for approved 
soll-building practices. 

Sixty-six percent, or about 286,179,000 acres, of the total 
land in the United States was covered by applications for pay- 
ments under the 1936 program. . 

About 31,444,000 acres were diverted from soil-depleting crops 
either as a direct result of the program or because drought had 
destroyed established acreages of soil-depleting crops. Of this 
diverted acreage, about 68.3 percent was diverted from general 
crops, 30 percent from cotton, 1.2 percent from tobacco, and 04 
percent from peanuts, 

Soll-building practices were carried out on about 53,000,000 

. Legumes and legume mixtures, permanent pasture, green- 
manure and cover crops were newly seeded on 43,963,000 acres. 
Fertilizer and lime applications were made to 3,247,000 acres. 
Terracing, contour furrowing, protected summer fallow, and other 
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mechanical erosion controls and miscellaneous soil-building prac- 
tices were put into effect on 5,604,000 acres. 

Payments for soll-conserving and soil-improving practices under 
the 1936 program totaled $376,097,826, of which $23,171,053 went 
for county expenses. 

In Iowa about 154,500 farmers, organized into 100 county as- 
sociations, participated in the 1936 program. Of the total Iowa 
cropland, about 73 percent, or 17,593,627 acres, was covered by 
applications for payments. The acreage diverted from soil- 
depleting crops totaled 1,871,914 acres. Soil-building practices 
were put into effect on about 3,813,898 acres, as follows: New 
seedings of legumes and legume mixtures, perennial grasses for 
pasture, and green-manure crops, 3,657,694 acres; fertilizer and 
lime applications, 156,064 acres; forest tree plantings, 140 acres. 

For their positive soil-conserving and soll-bullding performances 
in this connection, Iowa farmers participating in the 1936 pro- 
gram received $28,116,028 in conservation payments, including 
county association expenses. 


IV. THE A, A. A. or 1938 


It became clearly evident in late 1937 that measures for even- 
ing out violent fluctuations in supplies and prices of farm 
products and in the incomes and buying power of farmers were 
necessary in addition to the soil-conserving measures of the 1936 
and 1937 programs. 

Production of most important farm crops in 1937 was the 
greatest in the history of the country. As these crops were 
harvested and marketed, prices declined. 

In January 1937 farm prices were at their post-depression peak 
of 31 percent above the pre-war level. The per-unit exchange value 
of farm products generally was slightly above that of pre-war 
days, the ratio of prices received to prices paid standing at 101 
percent of the August 1909-July 1914 average. Surpluses of most 
basic commodities had largely disappeared. 

As crop reports in the spring and summer began to reveal the 
prospects for record-breaking crops, however, farm prices 
to fall. In April they were 130 percent of pre-war. By June they 
had declined to 124 percent of that level, and by September to 
118 percent. In December they stood at 104 percent. 

The December crop report revealed the total 1937 farm output as 
the largest on record. Production of grains, meat animals, poultry 
products, and tobacco was less than it had been in some interim 
years, but production of fruits, vegetables, truck crops, cotton, 
and poultry products topped all former figures, As these large 
crops moved to market, prices dropped rapidly. By February 1938 
they were only 97 percent of pre-war, having declined 26 percent 
from their January 1937 level. The unit exchange value of farm 
products had declined by nearly one-fourth in little over a year's 
tim 


e. 
Trend of prices of Iowa’s leading farm products under these 
circumstances is shown below: 
Tase H. Average prices received by Iowa farmers for commodities 
listed on dates specified 


Feb. 15, 
Commodity 1938 

A Dube $1. 27 $0. 87 
UB REESE SOR: PERE || PET, (ROEM 1.09 45 
Oats... 52 2 
Barley. +93 53 
3 — . 96 - 60 
Buckwhea 94 28 
Flaxseed. 2.00 172 
CC ͤ—A—A EES 1. 50 75 
. ⁵— — 11.90 8. 60 
%%% ͤ— ͤ dae ne) RSNA A. 1.80 1.10 

088. 9. 60 7.70 
VVV Tae, T 8. 50 7.00 

AT Re, RSE 8.70 8.10 
Chickens... 122 148 
T 35 32 

— . 205 131 

FFP 32 2 

Milk (wholesale) —Hundred weicht. 1.95 11.90 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, approved by the Pres- 
ident on February 16, strengthens and continues the agricultural 
conservation programs, which are open to participation by all farm- 
ers in the United States. 

In addition, it supplements these programs with measures for 
helping farmers to stabilize their production, marketing, prices, 
and income. It provides assistance for producing farm commodities 
-in quantities adequate to meet all requirements of domestic con- 
sumption and desirable exports and to establish and maintain 

reserve supplies than have ordinarily been maintained in 
past years. It includes loans to make it possible for farmers to 
carry over from good years the surplus supplies for use in bad 
years. Finally, it provides mechanisms which are designed to 
enable farmers to regulate the movement of farm crops to market 
and to prevent dumping excessive supplies on overloaded markets 
to cause price collapse and severe drops in farmers’ income, 
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Joseph Taylor Robinson 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. WILLIAM J. DRIVER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JosepH TAYLOR 
Rosrnson, late a Senator from the State of Arkansas 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, in the death of Hon. JOSEPH 
TAYLOR Rosinson on July 14, 1937, the Nation lost a pro- 
found statesman. A more distinguished service was never 
rendered in the legislative field than was conferred by this 
great man. His life was dedicated to the public service, and 
the influence of his devoted years extends to the remotest 
area. 

Running parallel with so many of the shining lights of 
American history, he was born on a farm in the State of 
Arkansas on the 26th day of August, 1872, and received his 
early educational training in the little country school of the 
period. His parents were of pioneer stock, remotely located, 
with but little worldly possessions, but endowed with the 
capacity to train their progeny and to instill in them ambi- 
tion and the necessary character on which to found an hon- 
orable and successful career in the affairs of life. No finer 
demonstration is offered of the value of the type of discipline 
of that age than is manifested in the career of my friend, 
With the meager but thorough course of instruction received 
in the little country school, characteristic of such institutions, 
and with that aspiration so thoroughly instilled by the 
parental influences, he entered the university of his home 
State and toiled at menial tasks to complete his education. 
He was admitted to the bar and immediately entered upon 
the active practice as a member of the firm of Trimble & 
Robinson in Lonoke, the courtseat of his native county. 

It is worthy of a pause here to mention that one of the 
last acts of Senator Ropryson was the recommendation of a 
son of his pioneer law partner for appointment to the posi- 
tion of United States district judge for the eastern district 
of Arkansas, and who is now capably serving in such capacity. 

Within a few months of the admission of Senator ROBIN- 
sox, he was elected a member of the House of Representatives 
in the General Assembly of Arkansas, and although a very 
young man, he demonstrated a capacity for service and ag- 
gressiveness in the public interest, which appealed to its 
citizens, resulting in his selection as a Presidential elector in 
1900, followed by his election to the House of Representatives 
in the Fifty-eighth Congress, where he served continuously 
for 10 years, gaining notable recognition and thoroughly well 
prepared him for his subsequent service in the United States 
Senate, which he entered upon on March 10, 1913, and con- 
tinued uninterruptedly to his untimely death. 

I pause again to mention an unusual event in the life of 
this great representative of a people. In the last year of 
his term as a Member of the House, he was elected Governor 
of Arkansas and inducted into office on the 16th day of 
January 1913. United States Senator Jeff Davis died as 
Governor Rosrnson entered upon his duties as such Governor, 
and the general assembly of the State, then in session, elected 
him to fill the unexpired term, which launched his career 
in the United States Senate, and so outstanding was his 
service therein that he was elected chairman of the minority 
conference in 1922 and continued in the duties of such office 
until the change of administration in 1933, when he was 
elected chairman of the majority conference, and was in such 
service when the Grim Reaper ended his distinguished career. 

I attended the funeral of our beloved citizen, which was 
held in Little Rock and where his remains were, in state in 
the capitol building, and were viewed by the thousands of 
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attendance upon the funeral service were his colleagues from 
both sides of the aisle, but there was no division line in the 
weight of sorrow apparent as between those representing 
opposing party principles. His remarkable ability, his sin- 
cerity, and his fair dealing impressed all alike, and made of 
him one of the most popular figures gracing the service in 
the high legislative body of the Nation. 

Jor T. RoBINSON was an unusual man in that he could 
hold the respect and esteem of his adversary, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he brought to his work a grim determina- 
tion and an unfaltering purpose. Through the force of his 
strong personality he managed to achieve that which seemed 
impossible to the man of ordinary strength. His rugged hon- 
esty and integrity of purpose aroused and held the confi- 
dence of those with whom he worked, and no man rendered 
a greater measure of service than he was called upon to per- 
form in the capacity of majority leader during the hectic 
days of the inauguration of the administrative policies 
beginning in 1933. The break-down in the economic life of 
the Nation had imperiled the institutions of government, 
presenting a demand for emergency legislation transcending 
any and all periods of history. To this task Joz T. ROBINSON 
brought his wonderful vitality, experience, and capacity, and 
through the force of his unusual elements he succeeded to 
an amazing degree. He labored without cessation, arousing 
the serious concern of those in a position to know the de- 
structive influences at work, and resisted the continuous 
appeals of his friends that he seek rest and recreation. He 
defied the forces of nature until he reached the last hour, 
and when he fell without warning, his face was to the de- 
mands of duty. He died as he would wish, in the midst of 
the battle, and the Nation lost a statesman of giant stature. 

Senator Rosprnson was blessed with the association of a 
devoted, cultured, and refined wife. Her every thought was 
of him, and she exercised herself unceasingly in the effort 
to contribute in every possible way to his comfort. They 
were denied the blessing of children, but as is usual in such 
homes, they loved all children, and some of the sweetest 
memories I have of my association with this friend and his 
most attractive wife are of this display of affection for and 
interest in the children of others. They seemed to gravitate 
to this couple, and I do not remember one instance when a 
child hesitated a moment to respond to the display of interest. 

While the Nation mourns the passing of this statesman, 
the State he served so long and faithfully has offered an ex- 
pression of sorrow such as has not characterized the citi- 
zenship in its life. No doubt exists in the minds of its in- 
habitants that it suffers the loss of a great benefactor and 
its most worthy servant. I lose a friend and companion of 
many years. 

Like a shadow thrown softly and sweetly 
From a passing cloud, death fell upon him 


Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


There is no death; what seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call death. 


Philip Arnold Goodwin 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PR ARNOLD 
Goopwin, late a Representative from the State of New York 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to permission here- 
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LuUNDEEN to our lamented colleague Hon. PHILIP ARNOLD 
GoopwIn. 


Congressman Goopwin was kind, unassuming, but profound. 
He was a deep student of human affairs. He took great interest 
in the welfare of those about him. His interest in education was 
evident at all times, and I remember so well his interest in the 
Valley Forge Military Academy where his son studied and gradu- 
ated and to which academy we were pleased to send Ernest Ward 
Lundeen, Jr. I was suprised to find how thoroughly he knew 
the curriculum and the influence of the academy upon the habits 
and character of the students. 

Congressman GoopwiIN was a good man. He inspired confidence. 
His honesty and integrity were unquestioned. His votes on the 
floor of the House were given only after thorough examination 
of the subject and profund conviction in the right of the cause. 

We miss him now, and we shall miss him as the years roll on. 
His kind, gentle influence will remain. 

E00 
With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand, he has vanished 
into an unknown land.” 


Religious Liberty—Complete Separation of Church 
and State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the people of 
this Nation have always jealously guarded freedom of re- 
ligion and the complete separation of church and State. 
Before the adoption of the Federal Constitution the people 
of the States were assured that there would be submitted to 
the people certain amendments to the Constitution referred 
to as the Bill of Rights. The first amendment proposed 
and adopted by the people of the several States provided: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

A number of efforts have been made in recent years to 
secure public funds for the support of schools and institu- 
tions under sectarian and ecclesiastical control. A deter- 
mined and persistent effort is now ynder way to secure 
public funds from States and other political subdivisions for 
that purpose. 

Unfortunately, direct appropriations to provide free trans- 
portation, free books, free supplies, and so forth, in several 
instances have been authorized by State laws, and measures 
are now being urged vigorously in various States to author- 
ize appropriations of money taken from the taxpayers and 
to use the public credit to aid these ecclesiastical and sec- 
tarian schools and institutions. 

In a report made last February by the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, which advocated the ap- 
propriation of $855,000,000 of Federal funds for education, 
it was recommended that a portion of this money be used 
to provide free books and transportation to students in these 
church schools and institutions which have been and are 
now under church control. 

Because of this growing demand to use the taxpayers’ 
money for church schools and institutions, it is felt there is 
& Teal need for an amendment to our Federal Constitution; 
and at the urgent request of the national committee of the 
League Opposed to Sectarian Appropriations—formerly the 
American Minute Men—other organizations, associations, 
and many leading men and women of this country, on June 
3, 1938, I introduced in the House, House Joint Resolution 706, 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution, as follows: 

Neither the Federal Government nor any State, county, city, 


sr 3 ner other civil division shall use its property or credit 
money raised by taxation or otherwise or authorize either 


tofore granted, I desire to extend my remarks in the RECORD to be aed to found oe maintain, or aid by appropriation, the 
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payment for services, expenses, or in any other manner other than 
by remission of taxation any church, religious denomination, or 
religious society, or any institution, school, society, or undertaking 
which is wholly or in part under sectarian or ecclesiastical control. 


On this important subject of religious liberty and separa- 
tion of church and state I quote the following excerpts from 
an article by the late John Garland Pollard, former Gover- 
nor of Virginia, which was published in a number of papers, 
periodicals, and magazines: 

To the superficial mind, religious liberty means only the right 
to worship God according to the dictates of conscience; but it 
means far more than this. It means absolute separation of 
church and state. It means that the state has no religious func- 
tion except to protect all its citizens in the sacred rights of con- 
science, Just as it protects them in their rights of property and 
person. It means that no sect, yea, not all of the sects put 
together, have a right to draw money under any guise whatso- 
ever from the Public Treasury to promote their enterprises, reli- 
gious, educational, or eleemosynary. Public moneys are raised by 
force of taxation levied alike on those who have religion and on 
those who have none. It is the very essence of tyranny to force 
men to pay for the support of the churches or any of their insti- 
tutions. Religion is voluntary. When it ceases to be voluntary, 
it ceases to be religion. Religion rests on love, while government 
rests on force. That is the reason the two do not mix. They 
are like two chemical elements, which when brought together in 
union cause explosion. Let him who doubts this read history. 

The church and the state are not enemies. They have many 
purposes in common, but they travel along different routes. The 
one pursues the path of loving persuasion, the other the path of 
force. The church seeks to make men inwardly good; the state 
to make them outwardly good. The one uses the sword of the 
spirit, the other a sword of steel. The one uses the uplifted cross, 
the other an uplifted club. 

When religion invokes the taxing power of the state to advance 
any of the institutions of the churches, then religion denies its 
voluntary nature. As the Southern Baptist Convention declared 
at St. Louis in May, “the churches and all their institutions and 
agencies should be supported by the voluntary gifts of those inter- 
ested and not by taxes imposed on all the people by force of law.” 


Governor Pollard emphasized that if real religious liberty 
is preserved in this country we must maintain an absolute 
separation of church and state. If the public moneys rep- 
resented by taxation are turned over to some particular 
church, church school, or church organization, it means that 
the taxpayers’ money will be used to promote a particular 
religious faith or creed. 

I believe in Christian education and have nothing but the 
kindest feeling for private schools that emphasize Christian 
education. They undoubtedly perform an important func- 
tion in the life of this Nation, but those who favor this 
resolution insist that if religious liberty and religious toler- 
ance are preserved in this country, no citizen should be taxed 
to maintain any particular denomination, creed, faith, or 
church. If anyone desires to send his children to a sec- 
tarian school and receive as part of their education sectarian 
instruction, he should be protected in that right; but at the 
same time he should pay the expense of such training and 
not impose this expense upon those who believe in some 
other creed or faith or in no creed or faith. To use the 
taxpayers’ money for such purposes will in our opinion 
destroy religious freedom and religious tolerance in this 
country. 

The League Opposed to Sectarian Appropriations—form- 
erly the American Minute Men—and headed by Hon. Frank 
J. Batcheller, has a membership, it is claimed, exceeding 
8,000,000 citizens, and it is growing. It is not sectarian in 
any sense. The only requirement for membership is that 
the person becoming a member, male or female, will sign 
an application blank expressing his or her support of the 
principle of opposition to the use of public funds for sec- 
tarian or ecclesiastical purposes. No dues of any kind are 
collected. No officer in any capacity receives any compensa- 
tion for his services. This league is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions. Among the members of the League 
Opposed to Sectarian Appropriations have been 90 Episcopal 
bishops, 50 Methodist bishops representing both the northern 
and southern branches of Methodism, more than 50 college 
presidents, leading clergymen of every Protestant denomina- 
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tion. Those interested in the adoption of this amendment 
are not promoting any particular church, creed or faith, 
neither are they fighting any church, creed, or faith. Their 
program is dedicated entirely to maintain the separation 
of church and state and religious liberty in this country 
and prohibit the use of public funds—money taken in taxes 
from all the people—to support or aid any church, school, 
organization, or institution which is wholly or in part under 
sectarian or ecclesiastical control. 

The issue as to whether or not the public money shall be 
used for sectarian or ecclesiastical purposes has been and 
is being raised throughout the Nation. Many attempts have 
been made to use the taxpayers’ money for this purpose and 
in many instances the courts have been called upon to pre- 
vent such use. If this amendment is not adopted, this issue 
will cause continued controversy which will grow more and 
more acrimonious as time goes on. 

I realize that action cannot be taken on this proposed 
amendment at this session of Congress. Some other Mem- 
ber or myself will reintroduce it when the Seventy-sixth 
Congress convenes next January, and a vote on the measure 
will be strongly urged. In the meantime the citizens of the 
Nation will have an opportunity to consider the question 
and to express their sentiments to those who will represent 
them in the Seventy-sixth Congress. 


Theodore A. Peyser 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday April 20, 1938 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. THEODORE A. 
Prysrr, late a Representative from New York 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, after the eloquent and mer- 
ited tributes that have been paid to the memory of the late 
Representative Peyser in this House, by those who knew 
him well, it is not for me to add anything new to that 
which has been said, and well said. 

Mr. Peyser was a gentleman with whom nobody could 
come in contact without feeling better for the meeting and 
having a more kindly disposition toward his fellow men and 
the world at large. 

Everybody, high or low, intimate or distant, who met 
him, felt the influence of his good will, of his earnest 
desire to accord to each one the courtesy and recognition 
of his right as a member of society to which he was entitled. 
Any painful feeling that he had to cause by what duty 
required him to say was as painful to him as it was to the 
person to whom he felt called upon in this way to speak. 

He never exaggerated his own importance. He deprecated 
the personal equation. He was not accessible to all company, 
apparently recognizing that solitude is as needful for the 
imagination as society is wholesome for the character. He 
never bored his auditors with a diet of egotism. He was, as 
the great and good only are, in his simplicity, sublime. I 
have known a good many of the great and near great of our 
era, and, without exception, their simplicity has been in pro- 
portion to their greatness. The little men, in contrast, have 
been pompous and trying and jealous of their prerogatives 
in proportion to their littleness. 

Mr. Peyser was sound in doctrine, able in its application 
and interpretation. He saw and accurately evaluated the 
joys, the aspirations, the heartaches, the pulsing anxieties, 
and the tears of his fellow men. He did not live in the 
seclusion of ivory. towers but in a real world of men and 
women, 

When our good friend came here at the beginning of the 
Seventy-third Congress, he had, as I remember, no legislative 
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experience; but, by intensive application, powers of accurate 
discernment, and a charming personality, he soon rose to 
leadership in party councils and to be a very useful member 
of the important major Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. Peyser’s contributions here were not in the form of 
prolix and pedantic speeches. His modest nature did not 
allow such. He preferred to exercise his ability and influ- 
ence in committee. While his first thought was for the con- 
gressional district he ably represented here, yet he did not 
lose sight of the fact that measures he supported or opposed 
would affect all the people of his beloved America. In other 
words, ultimately, the welfare of all America was his con- 
suming passion. His character was built upon massive lines; 
justice was the line, and righteousness the plummet of his 
life. He never forgot the eternal principles of right and 
wrong; and he served without tinge or taint of demagogy. 

Those of us who observed our departed friend during the 
months immediately preceding his death knew from observa- 
tion only that he would not be with us long. He uttered no 
complaint; he fulfilled his duties to the end. In the days 
left to him he did not waste his strength in windy opposition 
or factious controversy. He shrank from jealous drums, 
strident klaxons, envious tom-toms, satisfied to let his worth 
and work be his memoirs. 

Mr. Peyser has passed beyond the reach of human help 
or harm; but, disenthralled of flesh and risen in the un- 
obstructed sphere where passion never comes, he begins his 
illimitable work. His life is now grafted upon the infinite, 
and will be fruitful as no earthly life can be. Let us with 
profit open our hearts and minds to such influences and 
teachings as emanate from the life and death which we 
today memorialize. 


Edward Aloysius Kenney 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. EDWARD ALOYSIUS 
KENNEY, late a Representative from the State of New York 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to permission here- 
tofore granted, I desire to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
by placing therein a memorial tribute of Senator Ernest 
LuNDEEN to our lamented colleague, Hon. EDWARD ALOYSIUS 
KENNEY. 


One distinguishing characteristic of Congressman KENNEY was 
the tenacity to which he clung to an idea. He refused to be 
disco’ He did carry on in spite of all. To me he seemed a 
most honest and sincere man. I never heard him deliver a speech 
on the floor of the House which was not spoken in serious thought. 

He certainly was an optimist who had his face turned toward 
the east to catch the morning light. He was most gentle and 
companionable among his friends and greatly beloved by all. 

He made a place for himself in the great House of Representa- 
tives, and it is difficult to make a place there. Many brilliant 
men and strong minds fill that Chamber. By pursuing a single 
course and never deviating from principles he made himself felt 
in the House of Representatives. 

He left us suddenly and without warning. Grief came to his 
family and many friends. 

We shall miss him in the years to come, and the good he did 
lives after him. 


“If on a quiet sea, 

Toward heaven we calmly sail, 

With grateful hearts, O God, to Thee 
We'll own the favoring gale. 

But should the surges rise, 

i And rest delay to come, 

Blest be the tempest, kind the storm 
That drives us nearer home.” 
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Raking Chestnuts From the Fire—America’s Course 
in the Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 140, 1938 


ARTICLE BY DR. JOHN LECLAIR 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include a very informative and interesting article 
by Dr. John LeClair, of the College of the City of New York, 
respecting America’s course in the Far East: 

AMERICA’S COURSE IN THE Far EAST 
(By John C. LeClair, College of the City of New York) 

In the light of the Panay incident and the inevitable clashes 
that appear bound to occur as the Japanese military, in their 
conquest of Chinese territory, come in conflict with the entrenched 
commercial and political interests of the various powers, it would 
appear high time that these United States undertake to evaluate 
its interest in the Far East. 

We could then proceed to adopt a policy which, in the event 
of any unforseen incident similar to the above, would either find 
us with more adequate preparation than pious protest or entirely 
preclude such a possibility by the withdrawal of our nationals from 
areas which are fraught with danger to themselves and to the 


Time 
interests of foreign powers in such territories as 
in themselves denials of Chinese sovereignty, and that their claims 
of special treatment in the face of present Japanese activities 
represent an attempt to prevent the emulating of what in years 
pan eae ee ee ee OR OTE 

ion. 

American foreign policy today should follow the lines plotted in 
the years from its inception to 1898; it should be one of enlight- 
ened self-interest, concerned primarily with its own needs and 
objectives. 

As a nation we are given to sentimental and idealistic imprac- 
ticality and as a result are easy prey for various pressure groups 
of diverse origin, who undertake, in the name of humanity, fra- 
ternity, and other ideologies, to persuade us to certain courses of 
action totally at variance with our needs. 

That is not to say that in the face of the growing interdepend- 
ence of the nations of the world we can consistently maintain a 
policy of aloofness and isolation, but unquestionably in any issue 
involving participation in world affairs we should see to it that 
the national forces are not dissipated in diplomatic bypaths which 
add nothing to the furtherance of objectives. 

In this respect the Chicago speech of President Roosevelt was 
unfortunate, as was our subsequent participation in the Brus- 
sels Conference. The first constituted an implied promise of 
American support in any action by the so-called democratic pow- 
1 would undertake to oppose the activities of the aggressor 
nations. 

Relying on this, the Brussels Conference attempted to do just 
that and ended up in the mouthing of platitudes in a fashion 
becoming all too frequent. Participation by the United States 
added nothing to its chances of success—a situation which could 
have been foreseen by anyone familiar with the American political 
scene. 

Moreover, the net result of the conference was not the 
of Japanese activities, but on the contrary the serving of notice 
upon their military that political differences among the powers 
— still so fundamental as to preclude possibility of collective 

on. 

The Japanese had hitherto been hesitant about unfolding the 
full scope of their plan because of fear of what the Occident 
might do. They had gone ahead originally merely on the reas- 
surance of the Amur River incident that the Soviet, at least, would 
not interfere. 

However, with the failure of the conference it was evident that 
mutual jealousy and distrust among the powers prevented any 
possibility of interference, and, barring some unforeseen situation, 
the way was clear for a definite settlement with China. 

Our part in the conference merely placed us in the category of 
another protesting, and somewhat hypocritical, do-nothing, and 
tended to further undermine our prestige in the Far East. 

This is indicative of another of our major difficulties of recent 
years as reflected in our activities in foreign affairs. Not only 
have we been swayed by propaganda and pressure groups, but we 
tend to overlook the seriousness of the situation confronting the 
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other individual powers, who, because of increasing populations, 
ee restrictions, and industrial surpluses, must play for 
eeps.” 

Our belief that a sanctimonious pat on the head, in the 
enunciation of policies for the solution of difficulties of which 
we have no adequate comprehension, because they are outside 
our experience, will suffice, is a species of folly in keeping with 
some of our recent domestic legislation intended for the control 
of human appetites and desires. 

Past experience should by this time have made it clear that in 
the realm of international politics there can be no half-way 
house—either we must reconcile ourselves to the use of force, if 
we intend to make it our mission to function as the moral 
arbiter of the world, or else divest ourselves completely of any 
e to lend our support to doctrines and policies which ignore 
realities. 

We emerged from the late war in the position of the rich old 
uncle to whose somewhat fanciful ideas lip-service must be given, 
in the hope that largess will be dispensed in return. 

Not that this was a new role. We had graduated from the politi- 
cal uncertainties of the nineteenth century with a full-blown 
Messianic complex—in part the product of great wealth, apparently 
unlimited resources, and comparative freedom from invasion and 
attack. 

Participation in the Hague and Algeciras Conferences led by easy 
and painless stages to the formulation of the doctrines of the 
League of Nations and the World Court, and culminated in the 
Nine Power Treaty and the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

These were not necessarily pernicious, merely impractical; our 
feelings of self-righteousness having clouded our realization of 
their comparative futility insofar as conclusive possibilities were 
concerned, if no more than pious hopes were to be the instruments 
of achievement. 

In direct contrast, our foreign policy during the formative years 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries had been clear cut 
and objectified. It had sought American independence in the full 
sense of the word—expansion to the limits of the continent, with 
no interference from European powers, and the right to compete 
commercially and industrially on terms of equality with all. 

These had been our aims from 1789 to 1898. However, the mo- 
mentum of continental expansion carried us beyond our shores to 
the War with Spain and participation in situations for which, as a 
nation, we had no constructive solution, because they did not fit 
into the pattern of our experience. The dangers implicit in this 
departure were ignored through a series of rationalizations born of 
sentiments idealistic and imperialistic. 

Our somewhat erratic diplomatic course since then has at times 
been attributed to the fact that in a democratic government the 
frequent changes of administration preclude the possibility of fol- 
lowing a definite plan in foreign affairs, because successive Secre- 
taries of State tend to interpret conditions in terms of their en- 
vironmental and educational conditioning, modified at times by the 
ideas of strong-minded Presidents. 

Yet, this had not been the case insofar as the fundamentals of 
American policy were concerned prior to 1900. 

Moreover, although the English have faced somewhat the same 
situation with regard to periodic changes of government, and are 
at times inclined to refer disparagingly to their policy of “muddling 
along,” yet with the exception of minor deviations, as the occasion 
warrants, they do not appear to vary to any extent from the so- 
called cornerstones of traditional foreign policy—the preservation 
of the balance of power on the continent and the route to India. 

- Today, in view of the increasing success of Japanese activities in 
the Far East, it is necessary to give serious consideration to the 
implications of the situation and determine the extent to which 
we are prepared to risk being committed to definite action in that 


area. 

The futility of the Brussels Conference indicated that, if col- 
lective action is to become an effective instrument in forcing an 
end to hostilities in the Far East, the nations must be prepared 
to resort to force. 

For Japan to accept, at this stage of her plan to set up a 
political hegemony in that area the imposition of conditions by 
the Powers involves more than the question of recent territorial 
acquisitions in China. It means the destruction of the work of 
the past half century, for Japan sees the present military situation 
in that area as merely a further step in the development of what 
she considers her manifest destiny on the mainland of Asia. 

Chinese appeals to occidental sympathy and self-interest have 

ht in intervention not only the withdrawal of Japanese 
forces at this time but by implication the forced retreat of Japan 
back along the milestones of conquest to Shiminosoki. 

Therefore, the question to be decided by the powers tcday, as 
at the Brussels Conference, is whether their respective national 
interest justify individual or collective action to that end. Ap- 

arently the participants in the Brussels Conference felt not, and 

e meeting degenerated into the futile moral posturings which 
have characterized the many conferences of the recent years with 
regard to Manchuria, Ethiopia, and Spain. 

If direct action had been decided upon—what of the United 
States? It might be well to recall that back of the participation 
by this country in the Brussels Conference was a history of 40 
years of major diplomatic blunders in the Far East. 

They range from the acquisition of the Philippine Islands, which 
put us into the Pacific as a definite political factor—a situation 
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from which today we are striving to withdraw with a semblance 
of dignity, and which, whatever our motives, a militant and 
nationalistic Japan will interpret in only one way—to the open- 
door policy, initiated because of pressure by interested groups on 
Secretary of State, John Hay, which committed us to a doctrine 
which we could not hope to defend and in fact never intended 
to—to the Treaty of Portsmouth, for which Japanese opinion 
still holds the United States responsible—to the Knox neu- 
tralization scheme of 1909 with regard to Manchuria, another 
cause for Japanese resentment—and finally to the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement of 1917, which Japan used as a form of carte blanche 
to cloak her activities in the same area, 

Reference might also again be made to the Nine Power Treaty, 
which committed us to active participation in the Far East, and 
finally a special place should be reserved for the Stimson doctrine 
of 1931, which for sheer, almost suicidal, futility marked a new 
low in the gesturings of our State Department. 

All these ventures into the realm of far eastern politics were 
applauded by certain elements both here and abroad as indica- 
tive of our having taken our rightful place in the council of 
world powers, yet, although they did contribute to feelings of 
our having emerged from diplomatic adolescense, they were in 
the main futile and ineffective and involved us often in danger- 
ous situations from which we had little to gain. 

Of the nine powers who met at Brussels only the United States, 
and possibly Belgium, could be said to have been in a position to 
consider freely the facts at issue, apart from their interests either 
in Europe or the Far East. 

We can classify the other participants as follows: China, the 
plaintiff, and Japan the absent defendant; Great Britain, Holland, 
France, and Portugal, whose extensive territorial holdings in the 
Pacific inclined them to the consideration of any measures which 
would stop Japanese expansion in that area; and finally Italy, 
who, had the possibilities of collective action materialized, would 
have been in an excellent position to bargain, from the viewpoint 
of international nuisance value, either for recognition of Ethiopia 
or convenient forgetfulness on the part of Great Britain and France 
as to her activities in Spain. 

The other powers who were invited to attend were not bound 
by any existing pact and therefore, any aid they might have 
agreed to give would have been at the price of concessions 
involving self-interest. 

The United States on its part has made provision for the eventual 
freeing of the Philippines and possesses comparatively little in the 
way of financial and economic interests in the Far East; therefore, 
the question is one of values. If we cannot justify American 
intervention, or the risking of a repetition of incidents similar to 
the Panay affair, then from a practical point of view we have little 
to gain by associating ourselves with groups who, in terms of 
national interest, have considerable investments at stake which 
they must defend. 

Also, too high a price can be paid for the privilege of functioning 
as moral arbiter of the destinies of the nations of the world, par- 
ticularly when the platitudinous motives cited by interested groups 
as reasons for their concern are open to suspicion, and as a result 
lead to the belief that we are again being maneuvered into the 
position of raking someone else’s chestnuts from the fire. 


William P. Connery, Jr. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Wium P. 
CoNNERY, late a Representative from Massachusetts 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, of no man 
who ever served in this body could it be more truly said than 
that BILLY Connery’s compelling desire was to “live in a 
house by the side of the road, and be a friend to man.” 
Mansions, the tinsel of wealth, fame, and fortune—he would 
have none of them. For Bill the sincere handclasp of 
one of his buddies, the American doughboy, or of the lowly 
laborer, was all the reward he wanted. His heart and soul 
were wrapped in the destiny of the common man, and his 
one ambition was to improve the lot of the downtrodden. 
That was the philosophy which guided his life which will 
ever be a shining light in the annals of this House. 

Enlisting in the World War as a private soldier, he was 
promoted for meritorious service to color sergeant of his 
regiment, and I like to reflect that the colors of our country 
could not have been placed in hands more loving or devoted 
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than Bill’s, because he was above all a patriot. Love of his 
country spurred him on in war and in peace, and when his 
health cracked, it was under the burden of serving our Nation. 

One of the qualities which we remember in him was his 
tolerance of the opinions and the rights of others, for he was 
as fair a fighter as he was intense. Even when his whole 
heart was thrown into a cause in which he believed, he held 
respect for the beliefs of those who happened to disagree, not 
with his objectives, because they were always right, but with 
the course he may have chosen to attain them. In the 
battles he led, he fought hard, but I never knew him to 
take unfair advantage of any one. He played the game on 
the square. 

He aimed always to lift up the plain people of our coun- 
try and to have bestowed upon them some of the better 
things of life. And when he was leading what he conceived 
to be a battle toward that end, he was never thrown off his 
course by the blindness of partisanship. He never wore 
any man’s collar, and the only dictator he ever recognized 
was his own conscience. 

With the talent for the entertainment of his fellows which 
was natural to him, we remember him in one of the roles 
he liked best, when the session’s end rolled around, it was 
always BILLY Connery who relieved the tension of over- 
wrought nerves and tired minds. He gave us back the 
human touch. 

It was my privilege to enjoy his close friendship and con- 
fidence. This I cherished as a bright spot in a long service 
in the House. 

His passing left a void in this House. Every Member 
knows in his heart that when Bm. Connery left us, we 
lost one of the finest characters and one of the most lovable 
associates we ever had. 


For Distinguished Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Times on the distinguished service of 
my colleague, Representative Scott, of California: 


If it were the custom of the Republic to award medals to its 
civil servants for distinguished public service, Representative 
Byron NICHOLSON Scorr, of the Long Beach district of California, 
would have his name inscribed today high on the roll of those 
eligible for such recognition. 

Almost single-handed, seizing upon facts uncovered at the 
eleventh hour, he laid before the House last night a record of real- 
estate racketeering in connection with the acquisition of land for 
the proposed Camp Springs airport which resulted in the defeat 
of the airport bill. He did so as an honest legislator and a member 
of the House Committee on Naval Affairs, which last year opposed 
the measure. 

In making the fight, he fought for clean government, sound ad- 
ministrative practice, and to protect the Navy's indispensable in- 
vestment in a high-powered, long-range naval radio station near 
Camp Springs. In time of war, the Nation's life may depend on 
the effectiveness of this station, reaching, as it will, our farthermost 
possessions and all our ships at sea. 

There was ncthing of selfish interest in Mr. Scorr's action. He 
had nothing to gain. Being a Democrat, he had much to lose, 
since the influence of the national administration was back of the 
bill. 

ABOVE AND BEYOND THE CALL OF DUTY > 

But he will not lose. The people of the country, of his own dis- 
trict, and of the District of Columbia will see that this act of 
“valor above and beyond the call of duty” is not unrewarded. 

Also, his successful fight made of him overnight a force to be 
reckoned witn in national affairs, since he and the little group 
who worked with him to defeat the bill overthrew the leadership 
of the House in a contest in which he was right and the leaders 
were wrong. It is to be hoped that he will long remain in public 
life. The country needs such men. 
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Largest Branch of Agriculture, the Dairy Industry, 
Again Ignored by Congress in New Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 140, 1938 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress is about ready to adjourn and leave the things undone 
to the next Congress, which will be made up of many present 
Members, as well as a large number of new faces, to meet on 
January 3, 1939. 

I have been a Member for the last 4 years, and upon my 
return home I will be asked by my constituents to render an 
accounting of my work in behalf of the people of my district. 
My district, as well as the entire State of Wisconsin, is mainly 
dependent on the dairy cow. Year after year I have told 
my dairy farmers, as well as the business people of the cities 
and villages that are directly dependent upon the dairy 
farmer, that next year I am certain the dairy farmer will be 
included in the program. I told them that the cotton, wheat, 
and corn farmers were even worse off than the Wisconsin 
dairy farmers, and emergency measures to aid them were 
necessary. As new bills were brought forth, it was the same 
old thing—the dairy farmer was not in existence. Not only 
was he not included in the program, but he was actually 
penalized under the Soil Conservation Act for having prac- 
ticed for years what are deemed good soil-conservation meth- 
ods. Simply because a large percentage of his tillable acres 
have for years been in alfalfa or clover, he is not given credit 
for it, excepting a very small percentage of his total acres. 
The grower of cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice not only 
receives pay for the land he plants to soil-conserving crops, 
which crops are mainly used in feeding cattle, in direct com- 
petition with our farmers producing milk. On top of that, 
large sums are provided for subsidies and loans to those pro- 
ducing the five commodities. The cotton farmers have been 
given over $200,000,000, not taking into account this year’s 
appropriation. The regular bill carried a half billion dollars, 
and the relief bill has over two hundred million more in it, or 
a total of over $700,000,000, most of which will go to cotton 
growers but not a cent for the dairy farmer. The last ap- 
propriation for this purpose provides that when the market 
price goes below 75 percent of parity then subsidies shall be 
granted. Butterfat prices have been below 75 percent of 
parity for some time now, but the dairy farmer does not count 
and cannot receive any benefits. Our Wisconsin group, under 
the able leadership of our floor leader, Gerry BorLRau, has 
fought at every opportunity to get recognition for the dairy- 
man. In the relief bill the dairy group succeeded in ear- 
marking $50,000,000 for the Commodity Purchase Division to 
buy up dairy products and distribute to the needy, but the 
conferees took it out, and the House can do nothing about it. 

So, it will be the same old story when I get home; 
I simply have to tell my farmers that Congress again said, 
you are not worth recognition, you are so well off that 
every other farm industry is jealous of you, and since 
the Government is paying us to raise forage crops, we will 
gradually go into dairying. Since they are subsidized by 
the Government they do not depend on profits from milk- 
ing cows, but anything they get from that source is 
clear velvet. It definitely proves to me that most of the 
Members of Congress think that dairying is so profitable 
that they are rich and independent, It is absolutely neces- 
sary that the dairy farmers become thoroughly organized 
so as to put forth a united effort, as other agricultural 
groups do. 

Last year, on March 2, I called your attention to the fact 
that in 39 States more than half the farms are mortgaged. I 
will include this table this time, because there are no later 
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official figures available. These are official census figures 
of 1930, and I am certain that the number of mortgaged 
farms in practically every State has greatly increased since 
then. If you will pick out the so-called dairy States, you 
will find that all of them were among the 39 with over 50 
percent of mortgaged farms. The farms that are not mort- 
gaged are mainly the farms taken over by the insurance 
companies and the land bank through foreclosure. That 
number is steadily increasing because of dispossession. 
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FEED AND SEED LOANS UNPAID 


I have.a bill pending, H. R. 2507, which would permit 
farmers that have been unable to repay these loans in cash 
to pay them in labor on W. P. A. or other Federal-aid proj- 
ects, the same as all other needy persons. But, I have 
never been able to get a hearing, because all Government 
agencies are opposed to granting the destitute farmer at least 
the same opportunity as is granted needy people in the 
city. Most of those still owing all, or part of these loans 
have been compelled to assign cream checks, and because 
of these monthly deductions they are unable to pay taxes 
and interest. It simply speeds the eviction and forces one 
more family on permanent relief. 

The Congress just recently wiped out billions of R. F. C. 
losses, but refuses to allow destitute farmers to even pay 
with labor the $169,000,000 of unpaid feed and seed loans. 
Most of these should never have been loans in the first place. 
Because of drought conditions and demoralizing prices, the 
farmer in drought areas should have been given the same 
consideration unemployed were given. 

Each year we have had to fight to lower the interest rate 
on Federal loans. We have tried to make 3 percent per- 
manent but that was impossible. Several bills were pending 


since early in the session but it was only a few days ago that 
we were able to pass a 2-year extension bill through both 
Houses, and some seem to fear that the President might veto 
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it after Congress has adjourned. The Farm Credit and 
land-bank officials will again do their best to induce the 
President to veto this bill. Last year the Congress overrode 
the veto by a very large majority. There seems to be so much 
cheap money that I am certain the Government is not tak- 
ing any losses by reducing the interest rate to 3% percent. I 
hope the President does not veto the bill after we adjourn, 
because that would compel farmers to pay the old rate again 
which would greatly increase the weekly foreclosures, and 
throw fifty or sixty thousand farm families annually on the 
relief rolls. 

The agricultural situation as a whole is becoming very 
serious because of declining prices in every commodity. The 
Agricultural Department reported today that farm-products 
prices have declined to the lowest point in 4 years. A 30- 
percent decline in market prices in the past year sent the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics index to 92 percent of 
pre-war, compared with 128 percent a year ago. Although 
farm prices were near the 1909-14 level, the Department 
said farm purchasing power was only 74 percent of pre-war 
because prices paid by farmers for city products were 125 
percent of pre-war. 

Because of the decreased farmer purchasing power, mil- 
lions are again unemployed that found private employment 
last year. A way must be found to guarantee at least parity 
prices to farmers. The Government must store and later 
dispose of the surpluses by distributing most of it to the 
neédy. Underconsumption causes most of the surpluses. If 
the farmer is certain of cost of production, he will feel free 
to spend money for nearly everything manufactured, and 
many millions now idle, will again find employment at 
decent wages. 


Republican Clergyman Praises Hague’s Fight on 
Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article appearing in the Hudson Dispatch 
under date of June 3, 1938, entitled “Republican Clergyman 
Praises Hague’s Fight on Communists.” I had no intention 
of cluttering up the Recorp with any material relating to the 
administration of affairs in Jersey City, for the reason that 
such administration is the business alone of the people of 
Jersey City. But since the Don Quixote of Montana, whose 
Rosinante is a soap box, has seen fit to apply for permission 
to include in the Recorp two speeches which were not de- 
livered, I have concluded to have spread in the pages of the 
Record a true appraisal of a great municipal executive, who 
has been the subject of slanderous attack by intellectual 
tomtits both in and out of the House of Representatives. 

A Republican all his life, Rev. A. Milford Young, D. D., social 
welfare and religious worker, of 294 Magnolia Avenue, Jersey City, 
former associate pastor of the New Durham Baptist Church, last 
night publicly voiced appreciation of Mayor Frank Hague in the 
latter's efforts to keep the spread of communism from Jersey City, 

Dr. Young declared that Mayor Hague and his official family 
did the right thing in refusing to permit outside agitators to 
spread their propaganda and attempt to create unrest in Jersey 
City. 

Ie. Young stated that after being engaged in social welfare, and 
crime-prevention work throughout the Nation for 40 years, and 


after making his home in Hudson County for more than 30 years, 
he feels it his duty to make the following statement: 


VOICES APPRECIATION 

“Frank Hague, a chosen representative of the people of Jersey 
City, a fearless and upright protector of human rights, is 
in a gigantic struggle to keep Jersey City a real American place 
to live in. I am not a Democrat, nor am I a Hague man, as the 
opposition is pleased to call all who defend the acts of our mayor. 
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“Iam a Republican. I’ve been such all my life. I believe in the 
principles of the Republican Party, but I’m not fool enough to 
think that they have a monopoly on good government. I am the 
chairman of the department of public relations of the National 
Republican Constitution League. Because of all this widespread 
agitation, I feel it is my duty to publicly voice my appreciation 
in behalf of Mayor Hague and his official family. 

“Communism is a menace not only to America but to the world. 
It is a Godless, bloodthirsty movement, owned and controlled by 
a disgruntled group of agitators who feel they have been pre- 
ordained of God to work out the destinies of the nations of the 
world. What demigods! Jersey City has been a peaceful com- 
munity, with very little umrest to be found among the citizens. 
No city in the world exists today where there is a more friendly 
understanding between employee and employer. This is as it should 
be. With the unemployment situation throughout the Nation and 
suffering on every hand, this is no time to preach radicalism and 
create unrest among our people. The time calls for strong and 
able leadership in guiding the destinies of our people during these 
troublesome times. 

ABLE AND COURAGEOUS 


“Mayor Hague has been filling this leadership ably and coura- 
geously. The people of our community don't think that they are 
being denied their constitutional rights—far from it. They believe 
the mayor is acting right, and what better proof do we require 
than the results of the last municipal election? This man Hague 
received a bigger vote than he ever received in his entire political 
life. There is a reason for that. The people see the things that 
he does daily in the interest of all the people of our city. 

“I have traveled from one end of this country to the other. 
There is hardly a large city that I have not been in. I find no 
city in America that has as little crime as Jersey City. The 
records of the Department of Justice show this clearly. Now, the 
people in Jersey City are no different than they are in other 
cities, but we have a courageous mayor backed up by one of the 
best police forces in the United States. They can smell crime 
before it’s actually committed. They are always able to put their 
hand on it in the nick of time. 

“I think one of the greatest sources of evil and crime-producing 
agencies is the public dance halls and cheap, unclean cabaret 
shows in restaurants. This is not permitted in Jersey City— 
thank God, this is the case. It saves thousands of mothers and 
fathers from broken hearts and early deaths. Look at the saloons 
in Jersey City. They are conducted as far as is humanly pos- 
sible much better than the saloons in our larger cities. 

DOESN’T TOLERATE CRIME 

“Most of our large cities are infested with harlots. Prostitution 
is largely in evidence. These unfortunate women meeting with 
our young manhood, spreading disease and death. Jersey City, 
through the watchful eye of Mayor Hague and his police depart- 
ment, has practically eliminated this, one of the greatest of all 
evils. You can walk from the ferry at Exchange Place to Journal 
Square, and you will not be approached by an unclean woman. 
Jersey City does not tolerate crime-producing agencies, if they 
can prevent it in this community. Every mother and father 
ought to be deeply grateful because of this condition. 

“In all my travels I have yet to find a city that takes better care 
of its needy citizens than does Jersey City. No man, woman, or 
child need go hungry or without a place to sleep if they are honest 
citizens. This condition hasn't existed only since the depression; 
there never has been a time in this city when there was a need but 
what the officials of this city have courageously handled it and met 
the emergency. There is no question as to a man's religion or 
where he was born. This does not enter into the situation. If 
there are those who are in need, they are helped; and why is this 
a fact? Because we have a man like Frank Hague for mayor, who 
believes in helping the destitute. 

“I believe the mayor and his official family have been acting 
right in refusing to permit outside agitators to come to our city 
and spread their propaganda of un-Americanism and in their 
attempting to create unrest, If there is a need for public protest, 
then that protest should be issued by the citizens of Jersey City, 
and the mayor and the police department would not interfere. We 
always will have national agitators who are not interested really 
in the welfare of our citizens. They are national publicity seekers, 
and the only way they can get any recognition is by making a loud 
noise and crying their constitutional rights are denied them. 

Now, if these agitators are really interested in free speech and 
the right of public assembly they will find plenty to do right in 
their own back yard. Let them first put their own house in 
order before they try to come into another community that is 
100-percent better than the community they came from. 

HITS AT REDS IN NEW YORK 

I have been very much interested of late in reading articles 
appearing in a New York newspaper regarding “Who is this man 
Frank Hague?” I have been wondering. Why all the interest 


in Jersey City? With all the corruption and unrest that exists 
in their own „with the city administration of New 
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protest being made by this particular New York newspaper against 
these conditions in its own city. The reason may be that they 
know the citizens of New York don’t pay much attention to 
what their paper has to say. I wonder if the reason for this 
New York newspaper's condemnation of the officials of Jersey 
City is not being carried on to increase their circulation in New 
Jersey. There’s a “nigger” in the woodpile somewhere. The 
citizens of Jersey City don’t need any outside newspaper to fight 
their battles; they are quite competent to protect their own 
interests. 
WORKERS AGAINST AGITATORS 


“There has been a careful survey made among the industrial 
plants throughout Jersey City and that survey shows that over 
99 percent of the employees in Jersey City are opposed to the 
efforts of paid propagandists coming into Jersey City trying to 
interfere with the industrial life of the city. It is the average 
opinion of the workers in Jersey City that these paid propa- 
gandists, under the direct control of Stalin, the Russian demigod, 
are avowed Communists, 

“I cannot understand how any man or woman, regardless of 
their political faith, can condemn the efforts of Frank Hague and 
his administration in fighting communism and its many agencies 
under other names. This is a city of churches. A vast majority 
of our citizens are church-going people. If the Communists were 
to get control of our Nation, there wouldn't be any churches. We 
wouldn't dare say we believed in God Almighty. One of the main 
objects of the Communists is to destroy all forms of religion. They 
are trying to create in the minds of the young children a hatred 
against God and His church. Thousands of Protestant ministers, 
Catholic priests, Jewish rabbis have been slaughtered by the direct 
orders of Stalin the demigod. I say more power to Frank Hague 
in his noble fight to protect the home, industry, and the church. 
Let's lay aside petty politics and join hands with any group or 
any administration that upholds our form of government. 

WARNS “IT CAN HAPPEN HERE” 

“You hear large numbers of people say: Why worry? Com- 
munism, fascism, Hitlerism, and all forms of isms and asms can 
never get a hold in America. These good people are mistaken. 
A few years back the Government of Russia would have laughed 
if you had told them that their Government would be overthrown, 
their rulers assassinated, and a dictatorship would be set up. 
These same things can happen in America, but as long as we have 
Americans with blue blood in their veins who are elected to office 
and who are willing to fight these insidious influences, we can 
feel more or less safe. There is no question in my mind but that 
there are many things in this country that need to be changed, but 
let us do it in the American way. There can never be a dictator 
in any city, State, or the National Government as long as the public 
has the right of the ballot. 

“There is no question but what there is a great need for many 
changes in our industrial system, both as to employer and employee. 
Conditions aren't as perfect as they should be, but they are 100 
percent better than they are in any country in the world. It is 
true there is a need for closer understanding between the employer 
and the employee. I believe in collective bargaining; I believe in 
adequate wages; I believe in better housing conditions; I believe 
in shorter hours for the workingman; and all these things we will 
eventually get. 

“There has never been a crisis in America but what it has been 
met and solved and always along constitutional lines. You cannot 
meet and cure evils by evil methods or evil-minded people. Amer- 
ica will live. American liberties and ideals will never die. Com- 
munism will die; radicalism will gradually disappear from the face 
of the earth and common sense will take its place. The church will 
go on, from triumph to triumph, and the power of Almighty God 
will increase. Let’s join hands with those who would protect the 
home, the church, and our Government. Let's encourage all public 
Officials in their fight on communism and radicals.” 


Philip Arnold Goodwin 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. J. ROLAND KINZER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP ARNOLD 
Goopwin, late a Representative from the State of New York 


Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker, mindful and conscious of per- 
sonal loss I desire to express my tribute to the memory of 
our late colleague PHILIP ARNOLD Goopwin, who died on 
June 6, 1937. 

During the term of his able service in this body, represent- 
ing as he did the Twenty-seventh Congressional District of 
New York, he exemplified in high degree those qualities of 
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mental attainment, industry, and devotion to duty which 
endeared him to all his colleagues and those privileged to 
know him. While my acquaintance with Mr. Goopwin dated 
from the beginning of his service in this body as a Member 
of the Seventy-third Congress, later as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, our acquaintance grew into a close 
friendship and I was privileged to know him better, and 
where his interest and knowledge were most helpful and ap- 
preciated by the membership of the committee, as well as 
the constituency he represented. 

In his death not only the Twenty-seventh Congressional 
District of the State of New York but the Congress and the 
country, suffered a real loss. 


Government Experimentation Gone Mad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, many forms of 
Government experimentation have been indulged in by the 
New Deal. Literally every possible and conceivable form 
and type of Government action for the purpose of inter- 
fering with the normal operation of the economic and social 
order has been attempted during the past 5 years by the 
President and his bright young “brain trusters.” 

A few illustrations of such Government experimentation 
are: Direct control of prices and production; control of 
production alone; control of prices alone; taxation; Gov- 
ernment competition with private industry; and the use of 
Government propaganda. 

A glaring example of the direct control of production, 
prices, and wages by the Government was the National Re- 
covery Administration. Under this great octopus, contrived 
to bring about recovery as well as to reform business enter- 
prise, prices were to be raised, wages increased, unfair trade 
practices were to be eliminated, and the antitrust laws 
suspended. At the same time the interest of the consumer 
was to be protected adequately. Yet all this was to be done 
by a process of codes of fair competition that were to be 
agreeable to both capital and labor. These codes were ad- 
ministered, not directly by the Government, but by so-called 
code authorities which were nothing but agencies created by 
one of the interested parties to such codes; that is, the pro- 
ducers, acting by majority vote. It is no wonder that a 
number of people have termed the N. R. A. the new feudal- 
ism, for essentially is not feudalism the vesting of public 
power in private hands? 

The consequences of the N. R. A. are well known to every- 
one. What would happen if you allow capital and labor to 
connive together? Labor would want wages increased and 
capital would say, Les, if we can increase our prices.” Asa 
consequence, labor and capital each tried to get more out 
of the consumer but with what results? Temporarily, when 
the N. R. A. went into effect business activity increased 
greatly. Prices went up and wages along with them. But 
the increased business activity was to a large extent a conse- 
quence of a desire on the part of industry to anticipate the 
restrictive effects of the N. R. A. Industry soon began to 
realize that it had been put into a governmental strait 
jacket. 

For the first time in this country in an era of peace the 
Government was attempting to control prices and produc- 
tion for practically all goods and services. Consequently 
most of the producers as well as consumers in this country 
heaved a sigh of relief when the Supreme Court held the 
National Industrial Recovery Act unconstitutional in May 
of 1935 on the ground that it was a delegation of legislative 
power gone wild. As we all know, business activity increased 
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rapidly as a consequence of the relaxation of this process 
of Government strangulation. In 2% years the wages of 
American workmen increased probably 20 or 25 percent with- 
out the intervention of this Government experiment. 

Another form of Government experimentation is in the 
realm of production control in agriculture. As originally 
conceived, the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 had for its 
purpose the increase of agricultural prices through the re- 
striction of agricultural production. Farmers were paid to 
limit production of agricultural commodities, so that there 
would be fewer goods to consume, and thus the price of the 
agricultural commodities involved would be increased. But it 
Was soon discovered that a system of voluntary bribery was 
not sufficent. There were not sufficient people who were 
willing to take a chance of receiving Government subsidies 
for not growing crops. They were desirous of producing more 
and taking a chance on an increase in the market price of the 
crops they produced. So in 1934 we had the Bankhead Cot- 
ton Control Act and the Kerr Tobacco Control Act, both 
prohibiting the production of the respective commodities in 
excess of quotas set by the Government. Voluntary coopera- 
tion in the production of these two commodities was ended. 
The next year Congress applied the same compulsory control 
idea to potatoes. 

What was the consequence of such a program of restriction 
of production of agricultural commodities? In the case of 
a commodity that we produce for export in competition with 
goods produced throughout the world, we would be placed at 
a competitive disadvantage in the world market, because our 
prices would be increased and the prices of the rest of the 
world would not increase as a consequence. This would stim- 
ulate the production of the commodity in other countries, 
with the result that the producers in the United States would 
lose their foreign markets. This is exactly what has hap- 
pened to cotton during the past 5 years. Cotton is our one 
big agricultural export crop. 

Previous to the introduction of Government control in this 
country we supplied over 50 percent of the cotton used 
throughout the rest of the world. But as a consequence of 
the increased prices resulting from the agricultural adjust- 
ment program as applied to cotton-production in Egypt, 
India, Brazil, Mexico, and the rest of Latin America has been 
greatly stimulated. Cotton acreage in Brazil has increased 
several hundred percent in the past few years. As a conse- 
quence of the loss of world markets the need for further sub- 
sidy to our cotton producers has been felt by the present 
administration. This form of Government experimentation 
in production control was held unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court in January 1936. 

The fertility of the minds of the new dealers was not 
limited to this one idea. They attempted to limit the pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities through the device of 
payments to farmers for so-called soil conservation, which 
was merely another name for bounties to be paid for limiting 
agricultural production. But this was not sufficient. They 
have now turned to restricting production on an involuntary 
basis so far as five crops—cotton, corn, tobacco, rice, and 
wheat—are concerned. Further, we now have introduced 
once again the idea of an ever-normal granary. We are 
going to reduce production but still have a sufficient supply 
on hand for the years when climatic conditions prevent the 
production of a large crop. This is to be applied to wheat 
as an experimental crop. Of course, if the bright new deal- 
ers believe this to be desirable after this experimentation, we 
will have an ever-normal granary for corn, rice, tobacco, and 
cotton as well. 

Further, we now have crop insurance. The Government 
is going to guarantee an assured income to every producer 
of wheat. The Federal Government is going to protect them 
from the consequences of climatic changes. So the next 
thing we can look forward to is a guaranty of a fixed return 
to the iron and steel producers. We will want to insure to 
them a stable and uniform return from the Public Treasury, 
whatever may happen to the business cycle. The risks of 
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private industry are to be eliminated. The Government will 
assume all risks, and the individual will not be troubled by 
such burdens. These are most interesting possibilities. Such 
experimentation is absolutely new in the history of the con- 
trol of economic phenomena. We do not know what to expect 
next. 

Another experiment of the New Deal has consisted of an 
attempt to control prices without controlling production. 
The visionary schemers of the New Deal have selected the 
bituminous coal industry as the field for this experimenta- 
tion. In the summer of 1935 Congress passed the first Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Act, which provided for a Govern- 
ment Board, composed of representatives of the producers, 
labor, and the public, to control the prices and wages paid 
in the bituminous coal industry. Any producer who did not 
adhere to the code of prices and wages fixed by this Board 
was to be subjected to an excessive penalty tax. In May 1936 
the Supreme Court held this act to be unconstitutional on 
the ground that the Federal Government had no power to 
control wages in mining. 

The New Deal experimenters were not content to let well 
enough alone. In the spring of 1937 another National Bitu- 
minous Coal Act was enacted. This created a National 
Bituminous Coal Commission to fix prices of bituminous coal 
moving in interstate commerce. Compliance with this act 
is enforced through a system of penalty taxes. The act re- 
quired that notice and hearing must be given before any 
price for bituminous coal is to be set by the Board. Despite 
the clear provision of the law, in December 1937 the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission announced a schedule of ap- 
proximately 30,000 prices for bituminous coal without ever 
having held any hearings. And why did they do this? Be- 
cause the White House dictated to them that it was time to 
put into effect a schedule of prices. It was necessary even 
though the law had not been complied with. And what have 
the consequences been? The circuit courts of appeals in at 
least three different circuits have held that the price schedules 
proclaimed by the Commission have been issued contrary to 
law. And consequently in the winter of 1938 the Board found 
it advantageous to suspend all the prices it had fixed pend- 
ing the holding of public hearings. 

Rarely has there been a Government agency so badly or- 
ganized and so poorly staffed as the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission. The politicians have found it to be a 
wonderful place to reward their friends with positions that 
require but little work and yield high pay. If the New Deal 
desires that its experiments in Government intervention in 
the economic order should really work, it would seem desir- 
able for it to organize their experiments properly and see 
that they are well staffed. 

Another form of New Deal experimentation is involved in 
its program of population resettlement. At the present mo- 
ment we hear but little of it, but 5 years ago this was a 
major objective of the New Deal. The population of the 
large cities was to be moved into the rural areas, and people 
living in so-called backward rural areas were to be reset- 
tled in other locations that our paternalistic Government 
at Washington thought to be desirable. Industry was to be 
decentralized. People in agricultural areas where the soil 
did not yield a sufficient return were to be provided with 
industrial employment to assist them in making a living. 
But what has happened? ‘With the expenditure of over 
several hundred million dollars, probably no more than 
25,000 people have been resettled. Most of the resettlement 
projects were badly planned and badly executed. The politi- 
cal spoilsmen and the grafter received their reward in all 
such undertakings, and consequently none of them turned 
out to be glorious successes. And, strange as it may seem, 
the New Deal has had difficulty in finding a large number 
of people who want to be resettled. People like the places 
where they are living and working better than they like 
strange and unusual surroundings. Industry did not care’ 
to move into new areas where it had had no previous expe- 
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rience. Consequently, it appears that this fine visionary 
experiment in the reallocation of population has come to 
naught. And even the most rabid new dealers have little to 
say for the experiment at the present time. 

The New Deal has attempted to carry out various experi- 
ments in the use of taxation as a device for regulating and 
controlling the country. The policy of the present admin- 
istration has been to increase income taxes in the high 
brackets and to increase the taxes on large inheritances. 
The purpose of such taxes is to break up large fortunes. 
Thus it appears that the purpose of the administration is to 
redistribute the national wealth and national income. 

Another illustration of this is the undistributed-profits tax. 
Let us not forget that the purpose of this tax was to prevent 
American business from building up large reserves and thus 
using that money to expand its plant and equipment. The 
New Deal was afraid that American business enterprise would 
grow too large. Consequently the President secured the 
enactment of a tax law that would prevent business from 
functioning in an effective manner and from building up 
reserves that are necessary for it to carry on in periods of 
depression such as at present. 

The New Deal has indulged in many experiments in the 
field of Government competition with private industry. 
Whatever the President and his supporters may say as to the 
fact that Government business is merely to be used as a 
yardstick to measure the efficiency of private business, its 
real purpose is to drive out of existence all private industry; 
and how can it do this? It can do this through fraudulent 
bookkeeping. When the Government enters upon business 
enterprises in competition with private industry, it sets up 
deceptive and fraudulent accounting systems which do not 
reveal the total costs of the undertaking, and, therefore, the 
Government can say that the public enterprise is yielding a 
fair return, when, in actuality, it is not by any means making 
expenses. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is a good illustration of 
this. Repeatedly the Authority has asserted that in the 
production of electric power it is making a profit. But how 
does it do this? It is not allowing for a fair value of its 
plant used in the production of power. It is not setting aside 
a fair amount to cover depreciation. It does not provide for 
a fair rate of interest on the investment, and it does not set 
aside an adequate amount in lieu of taxes that it does not 
have to pay to the States where it does business. If these 
items are taken into account, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is operating at a loss rather than a profit. 

As a method of carrying on competition with private in- 
dustry the New Deal has resorted to the use of Government 
corporations as a means of doing public business. When 
President Roosevelt took office there were but 52 corpora- 
tions, but now there are 112 corporations. The Government 
corporation is used primarily—by the New Deal—as a device 
to conduct experiments in different forms of competition 
with private industry, because it is free from the normal re- 
straining influences that have been set up by the Constitution 
and by Congress to check the operations of Government de- 
partments and to insure honesty and accusacy in their 
transactions. 

Of course, the fact that the administration has secured 
the enactment of the wage and hour bill demonstrates that 
it has learned nothing from the N. R. A. This bill provides 
for the fixing of maximum hours for practically all in- 
dustry. In addition, it provides for a minimum rate of pay 
of 25 cents an hour to be raised to 40 cents an hour within 
7 years, unless special boards for any industry should pro- 
vide for such increase sooner. These boards are supposedly 
to be set up for each industry by the Department of Labor. 
They are to be composed of equal numbers of representatives 
of employers, employees, and the public. These committees 
will involve all the difficulties and disadvantages of the 
N. R. A. code authorities. The bill will result in a large Fed- 
eral bureaucracy prying into all industry. What is still 
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worse, it embodies the scarcity philosophy that was evident 
in the N. R. A. for it is based on the theory that the national 
income can be increased by producing less. 

If the accounts of these experiments in Government com- 
petition with private industry were kept as honestly as the 
accounts of the regular operating departments of the Gov- 
ernment, Government competition would not appear to be 
so effective. But the New Deal cannot allow this to come 
out. Consequently it has resorted to the use of this device 
to cover up its tracks. 


Hon. Edward A. Kenney, 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Epwarp A. 
KENNEY, late a Representative from the State of New Jersey 
Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I cannot let this Seventy- 

fifth Congress come to an end without pausing in the midst 

of our tasks to pay tribute to my late colleague and dear 
friend, EDWARD A. KENNEY. 

His tragic death shortened a life which had been lived 
on the highest possible plane; a life given with singular 
devotion to helpfulness and the performance of his duty. 
You fellow Members know that he never shirked a job, that 
he tackled each task that presented itself to him with single- 
hearted concentration and never rested until he had gained 
success. Instincts of sincerity, modesty, and forthrightness 
coupled with a broad vision and high ideals distinguished 
my late and well-loved colleague from other men. If it is 
given to any man to think seldom of himself and always of 
his fellow men I believe God bestowed that gift on Ep 
Kenney. I have never known a man so simple in his 
thoughts but one whose very simplicity and humility raised 
him in stature beyond most of us. 

Ep Kenney’s first thought during his service here was 
always of his constituents, but he never allowed his perspec- 
tive to be narrowed to include only that small portion of 
the men and women in this country. His plans included 
very often the betterment of conditions for the whole Na- 
tion. His vision was wide and his mind and heart recep- 
tive at all times to the problems of others. He was vitally 
interested in every question which affected his constituency 
and worked hard and faithfully in their interest. Indeed, 
I have seldom known a man to labor as conscientiously in 
behalf of the men and women responsible for his elec- 
tion as he. 

But I miss Ep Kenney, and most of us miss him, not 
entirely for these qualities but more because of a warmth 
of heart and a spirit of friendship which he extended to 
his friends. He was not a man you might know on first 
meeting but rather a man whose essential fineness and 
nobility of heart and mind became more discernible on 
closer relationship. Those of us who were fortunate enough 
to know the real Ep Kenney may always be thankful that 
we knew a man whose integrity of purpose and whose high 
ideals and principles made him a man to be respected, loved, 
and admired. I miss my colleague and shall continue to 
mourn his loss as long as I feel the need for simple and sin- 
cere advice. I and all who were Ep Kenney’s friends must 
feel that we have gained something which no one can take 
from us from the privilege of knowing a truly great man. 
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The Effect of Wage and Hour Law on Trade Revival 
and Reemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 


Mr, BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Leo Wolman, who is one of the foremost students of 
labor problems in this country. At present Mr. Wolman is 
professor of economics at Columbia University. For 11 
years he was economist for the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. During the war he served on the War Industries 
Board. In 1932 he was chairman of the N. R. A. Labor 
Advisory Board. He speaks with knowledge and authority. 


Mintwum Wace Laws ARE FOR STATES—Bur ANY LEGISLATION OF 
THIS CHARACTER Is REGARDED AS BAR TO TRADE REVIVAL AND 
REEMPLOYMENT 

To the EDITOR oF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

Everyone will agree that the most pressing problems of this 
country today are the persistence of a severe depression in busi- 
ness and a high and probably increasing rate of unemployment. 
Upon the solution, or mitigation, of these problems depends our 
ability to deal satisfactorily with related problems of expenditures 
for relief, burdens of taxation and, indeed, our whole fiscal policy. 
Everyone will probably also agree that the adoption of economic 
policies at this time that may be expected to hinder the recovery 
of business and to add to our already large army of unemployed 
will amount to a grave disservice to American industry and its 
employees. 5 

For some years now we have put all of our faith in a cimple and 
plausible measure of reform and recovery. With great persistence 
and by a variety of methods, the Government has undertaken to 
increase the purchasing power of American labor. One of the 
foremost devices it has used to effect this purpose is raising the 
rate of wages, or the price of labor. Under the influence of this 
belief, frequently and emphatically advocated by influential per- 
sons, many have become persuaded that along this path lie 
more stable business, fuller employment, and a more equitable 
distribution of income. 


STEADILY MOUNTING WAGES 

It is probably rare in economic history that a doctrine has been 
more effectively exploited than this one. The combined resources 
of Government, organized labor, and public opinion have been 
directed toward raising wage rates. Since 1933, consequently, wages 
have steadily mounted, so that they now stand at their highest 
point for all time. 

Some idea of the size of this increase can be had from the move- 
ment of wages of factory employees. In March 1938 the average 
hourly wages of factory labor were nearly three times their amount 
in 1914. Meanwhile the cost of living had increased by no more 
than 40 percent. Put in another way, the real hourly earnings 
(money earnings adjusted for changes in the cost of living) of 
factory employees in March 1938 were 100 percent greater than in 
1914, 60 percent greater than in 1920, and 40 percent higher than in 
1929. These are impressive figures, difficult to duplicate in any 
earlier period of so short a duration. They are, moreover, not 
peculiar to manufacturing industry, and they mean that we have 
ascended to a substantially higher level of real wages than has ever 
before prevailed in this country. 

UNSOUND POLICY 

In the face of this record it is hard to see that much of a case 
can be made for the doctrine that has so dominated our recent 
policy. The considerable advance in real wages has clearly failed 
to accomplish its purpose. Even at the of the last period of 
business expansion the volume of un oyment was exceptionally 
large, and since last summer it has again almost doubled. While, 
no doubt, a variety of forces may be held responsible for both the 
continuing unemployment of 1936-37 and the obstacles to recovery 
at the present time, the conclusion is inescapable that an unsound 
wage policy is one of the most potent of them. If this is so, Ameri- 
can workingmen can hardly be said to benefit from a policy that 
has contributed to keeping a substantial proportion of them wholly 
2ͤĩ¾˙⁰bb! ne ce ee ee Dn 
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Now that the business of this country is in deep depression and 
existing wage levels are, with few exceptions, successfully resisting 


of employees. Yet this is the purpose 
(wages and hours) bill now awaiting action by Congress. 

Although the sup of this legislation like to make us be- 
lieve that this kind of law will have only a limited application 
because it undertakes to raise the wages of only the lowest-paid 
employees, there are two considerations which they fail to men- 
tion. The one is that a minimum wage cannot be fixed without 
upsetting existing wage differentials and forcing a scaling up of 
wages of all classes of labor. The second is that the bill provides 
for schedules of maximum hours. In the present temper of labor 
it will prove impossible to reduce hours of work without at the 
same time granting proportionate increases in wage rates. 

The numbers affected by the law therefore are likely to be sub- 
stantially in excess of current estimates. If this bill is enacted 
it will be raising wages at a time when they are already abnormally 
high, when there is good reason to believe that prevailing wages are 
contributing to the unemployment rate and the difficulties of re- 
covery, and when heavy industries to which minimum rates may be 
expected to apply cannot afford to assume any heavier burdens than 
they are now ‘i 

Aside from the purpose of this bill to establish minimum rates of 
pay, it has perhaps a more important purpose of equalizing wages 
throughout the United States. In this respect the provisions of 
the bill are directed mainly against the industries of the South 
that are believed to possess an unfair competitive advantage over 
other parts of the country. In supporting this purpose advocates 
of this measure fail to take into account the long-term movements 
ee ETT te See on ee 


SOUTHERN PAY UP 


Over the last several decades wages in the South have increased 
with the growth of capital in southern industry and the improving 
efficiency and productivity of southern labor. The te may 
be ventured that average hourly earnings of factory labor in the 
South is at this writing in excess of 50 cents an hour. 

Considering the stage of development of industry in the South 
and the composition of their labor force, this cannot be considered 
& low rate. Average wages in the cotton-goods industry of the 
South are now about as high as they were in 1920: they are more 
than three times the 1914 rate; and they exceed that rate of 
1928 by about 11 cents an hour. The North-South differential in 
this industry also is much smaller than it used to be, having 
declined from an excess of northern over southern rates of wages 
of 61 percent in 1924 to 26 percent in July 1937. While this differ- 
ential is somewhat higher than that prevailing during the N. R. A., 
it is not excessively so. 

The wage and hour bill is no doubt the product of good mo- 
tives and a desire to raise the labor standards of American work- 
ingmen. But when its most probable effects will be loss of em- 
ployment and further delay in the necessary adjustment of wages 
to business conditions, the wisdom of pushing such a measure 
may well be questioned. 

If we are to have minimum-wage legislation in this country, it 
is the wiser policy to depend on State legislation, drafted and 
administered by persons close to the local situation and familiar 
with its problems. If also we desire legislation of this type, Federal 
or State, it is well for everyone to know that raising the rate of 
wages is no magic formula, that it will on occasion throw people 
out of work and keep others from being employed, and that 
regulated and uniform wages remove one of the most potent 
forces for breaking the log-jam of depression and initiating 
revival and reemployment. 

LEO WoLMAN. 


New Tonk, May 21, 1938. 


Hon. Joseph Taylor Robinson 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JOSEPH TAYLOR 
RosInson, late a Senator from the State of Arkansas 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, centuries ago a pagan philos- 
opher used this illustration of what we call death: 
As in many groups they were busied in diverse occupations, 


tio: 
some in games and others in work, the master opened the door and 
with a smile beckoned to the leader of the busiest group, who, 
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laying down his tools, went within and the door was shut behind 


him. His comrades waited for him and, finding that he came not, 
realized that that was death. 

And we have seen it occur in our midst that the Master 
came into the busiest group and beckoned the leader of 
De ee into the open door. He followed and the door was 

ut. 

It was my privilege to have known JOSEPH TAYLOR ROBIN- 
son, the late distinguished leader of the majority in the 
Senate. He left the House to go to the Senate about the 
time I entered the House. Already he had achieved fame 
in public life. And upon his election to the Senate there 
had been bestowed upon him every high honor in the gift 
of his native State of Arkansas, as Representative for 10 
years in this body where his ability was soon recognized, as 
Governor of Arkansas, and as United States Senator. In 
the latter office he served both as minority and majority 
leader, responsible positions in which he labored with 
marked ability and distinction. In my official relation- 
ship in the House I was thrown constantly in the company 
of Senator Ropryson, and I always found him to be a 
courteous, agreeable gentleman and fair to political foe and 
friend alike. And notwithstanding the difference in our 
political philosophies we were on intimate and pleasant 
personal terms. On fundamentals of government we were 
not far apart, if at all. We both believed in party govern- 
ment, that this Republic had advanced to greatness under 
the two-party system, one to check the other. 

Jor Rosrnson was loyal to his party; ready to make any 
personal sacrifice for it. If he had not been loyal to his 
party he never would have taken upon himself the arduous, 
and I might say, onerous duties as leader of his party in a 
time of great economic stress and strain, when such lead- 
ership involved criticism of acts for which he was not 
primarily responsible. 

In my judgment Senator Joe Rosprnson was a vicarious 
sacrifice to that which he conceived to be his duty. In 
the discharge of that duty he was motivated by his big 
heart, whereas his trained and educated mind did not 
always synchronize with his heart. Yet he was consistently 
and always a Democrat, as much of a stalwart Democrat, 
wedded to its principles and tenets as when he served in the 
House, as much as I am a stalwart Republican, wedded 
to the fundamental principles of my party. 

Arkansas has produced some great men, but none greater 
than Joe Roßmsox. His name as a man of noble character, 
as an eminent lawyer, as a finished orator, and as a legis- 
lator, leader, and statesman will be written high in the 
annals of his State whose people he served so well and faith- 
fully, and in the annals of the Congress of the United 
States where he left the indelible impression of his lofty 
devotion to duty. 

A great and good man fell when Jox ROBINSON was called 
suddenly from our midst. à 


Just One of the Farmer’s Many Worries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. SCHULTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


ARTICLE FROM LABOR, AND REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, it was my pleasure to read 
a 


in a paper called Labor an article which to me certainly 
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expresses the sentiment of practically every farmer in the 
United States who has found it necessary to buy farm im- 
plements. This paper has been championing the cause of 
the farmer and labor and no one can disagree with this. 
Now, here is just part of the article: 

, IMPLEMENT TRUST HIT AS Price FIXER; GOUGING FarmMers—STINGING 


FARMER NEAR CAPITAL SUFFERS PRICE GOUGE 


It wasn't n for the Federal Trade Commission to go 
far afield for evidence of price-gouging by the Farm Implement 
Trust. 


‘A farmer living in nearby Maryland told Labor that a year ago 
ne needed a corn planter but refused to buy it because the price 

had been boosted more than 100 t. Instead, he repaired his 
old machine, but that added little to factory workers’ pay en- 
velopes. 

This spring, the farmer said, he was compelled to buy a culti- 
vator, notwithstanding the price demanded was four times what 
he paid for his old one. 

Everything ever charged by farmers against the Farm Implement 
Trust and much more that they never suspected has been proven 
up to the hilt in a startling report prepared by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The results of a Commission investigation have been awaited 
for 2 years, and when the first installment was released this 


| trust—a close-knitted, hard-boiled, and extortionate combine that 
has taken crushing toll from the men who till the soil. 


CONSUMER FINAL VICTIM 


Through various devices, many of them said to be criminal, the 
trust monopolizes the market, fixes prices, and blocks labor organi- 
zations by maintaining so-called company unions. The result 
of these activities, the Commission said, was higher prices for con- 
sumers—a result which the trust seeks to conceal through 
“viciously disguised and misleading propaganda.” 

So successful have been the methods, the Commission said, that 
1937 was “the most prosperous year for farm- machinery manu- 
facturers since the World War.” Their prices, it was revealed, had 
been hiked 50 to 100 percent and even more in recent months. 


AN OLD OFFENDER 


The trust has been a bugbear of the farmers for the last 20 
years. Many attacks on it have been made in Congress and the 
courts. When the New Deal started out to increase farm income, 
the trust began picking farmers’ pockets. A volume of protest 
Tolled in to Washington from the agricultural sections, and 2 years 
ago Senator Burton K, WHEELER (Democrat, Montana) got through 
a resolution directing the Federal Trade Commission to make a 
sweeping probe. 

The first installment of the report lays the foundation for fur- 
ther sensational revelations. Subsequent reports will go exten- 
sively into the question of prices and profits. 

RULED BY “BIG THREE” 

The Commission has discovered that the trust is dominated by 
the Big Three”—the International Harvester, Deere & Co., and 
J. I. Case Co. Some inside information about these concerns adds 

cance to the report. 
ternational Harvester is controlled by the ultrareactionary 
Chicago Tribune crowd. The main connecting link between the 
Tribune and the Harvester Co. is the McCormick family, mil- 
lionaire descendants of the man who invented the reaper. 

The chief owner of Deere & Co. is Bernard Baruch, who is flat- 
tered by sycophantic newspapers and even called an “assistant to 
Presidents”—a title which he never merited, 

UNLOADED ON NEW DEAL 


Running the implement business is George Peek, whom Baruch 
brought to Washington to head the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration at the beginning of the New Deal administration. 
Peek made a botch of the job, mainly because he was not in sym- 
pathy with Roosevelt objectives. When Peek was dumped over- 
board, he returned to Deere & Co. and has since been one of the 
New Deal's harshest critics. 

Gen, Hugh S. Johnson was employed by Deere & Co. when 
Baruch made him boss of the National Recovery Administration. 

Old Iron Pants“ was discarded as a liability. He has never for- 
given raea and loses no opportunity to spill venom on his 
on. 
REFLECTS BARUCH’S VIEWS 


in “a subtle price-fixing system which has been substituted for the 
older, cruder, and more obviously illegal methods.“ 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ISSUES First REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT AND MACHINE INVESTIGATION 
JUNE 6, 1938. 

The Federal Trade Commission today transmitted to Congress 
part I of its report on its investigation of the agricultural imple- 
ment and ind This inquiry was conducted in 
response to a joint resolution of Congress (Public Res. 130, other- 
wise known as S. J. Res. 277, 74th Cong., 2d sess.). 

The 10 chapters comprising part I deal with general economic 
questions. A second part to be released at a later date will 
present accounting and statistical studies dealing with invest- 
ments, profits, prices, and costs of machines and implements. 

Principal subjects discussed in part I are (1) the history of 
developments by which the bulk of production and wholesale dis- 
tribution has become concentrated in the hands of a few large 
manufacturing companies, (2) the extent of concentration of pro- 
duction by such companies, (3) the nature of distributive organ- 


tivities, and (6) competitive methods and practices pursued by 
both manufacturers and dealers with special attention to methods 
and practices which may involve restraints of trade or tendencies 
to result in further concentration of control or monopoly. Part I 
contains no formal recommendations or conclusions. 

Important points discussed in part I include: 


CONCENTRATION OF CONTROL IN LARGE MANUFACTURERS 


The bulk of production of farm implements and machines has 
now become concentrated in the hands of a relatively small 
number of large manufacturers, of which the following eight are 
the principal long-line companies: International Harvester Co., 
Chicago; Deere & Co., Moline, II.; J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis.; Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee; Oliver Farm Equipment 
Co., Chicago; Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co., Minne- 
apolis; the Massey-Harris Co., Inc., Racine, Wis., and B; F, Avery & 
Sons Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Important short-line companies specializing in one or a com- 
paratively small number of types of implements and machines 
are as follows: New Idea, Inc., Coldwater, Ohio; Avery Farm 
Machinery Co., Peoria, II.: Gleaner Harvester Corporation, Inde- 
pendence, Mo.; Dempster Mill Manufacturing Co., Beatrice, Nebr.; 
Stover Manufacturing & Engine Co., Freeport, III.; A. B. Farquhar 
Co., Ltd., York, Pa.; Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va.; 
Papec Machine Co. Shortsville, N. ¥.; Wood Bros. Thresher Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa; De Laval Separator Co., New York, N. Y., Anker- 
Holth Manufacturing Co., Inc., Port Huron, Mich,; the Ohio Culti- 
vator Co., Bellevue, Ohio.; and Farm Tools, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio. 
The products of these companies in many instances are directly, 
competitive with those made by long-line manufacturers, 

Concentration of control in a few large companies has developed 
gradually from the time when individual manufacturers special- 
ized in making plows, reapers and other simple farming implements 
down through the great agricultural expansion of the nineteenth 
century since which the trend has been definitely away from 
8 manufacture by short-line or single-line companies 
and has proceeded in the direction of the lengthening of the 
lines manufactured by a few large long-line companies. Such 
lengthening of the lines often has been accomplished by the ab- 
sorption of independent companies as well as by the building 
of new plants, or the conversion of old factories for the manu- 
facture of other implements, 

For certain important farm implements, from four to six of the 
eight long-line companies dominate both the manufacture and 
sale in the United States. For example, in 1936 four of these eight 
companies made all of the corn binders manufactured in the 
country; five made 96 percent of the grain binders; and six (not 
always the same companies in each case) made 97 percent of the 
all-purpose wheel-type tractors and tractor-drawn or mounted 
row-crop cultivators for operation therewith, 92 percent of the 
mowers and one-row, two-horse walking cultivators, 91 percent of 
the corn planters, and 86 percent of the sulky dump rakes. For 
various other important implements, from 50 tó 85 Percent of the 
Nation’s production is concentrated in the hands of the eight 
lergest companies, 

International Harvester Co. is by far the most important manu- 
facturer of most types of implements and machines. Deere & 
Co. is second in importance, and no single manufacturer is third 
in importance for more than a few types. 


however, its proporti For in- 
5 pereon 22 the total number of disk har- 
TOWS F percen 1936. It produced 20.8 percent of 
the hayloaders in 1909 and 35.1 percent in 1936. 

Concentration in the hands of the eight large, long-line com- 
panies is greatest in the production of harvesting machine lines 
and for tractors and the newer types of tractor-operated machines, 
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and is least for the older types of horse-drawn implements and 
‘for specialties such as small gasoline engines, cream separators, 
farm wagons, and the like. 

Maintaining control over production of the newer types of trac- 
tors and tractor-operated implements and machines is more difi- 
cult than over the older types. For instance, in 1935 Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. made 32 percent of all the harvester combines 
sold for use in the United States, and Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co. made 14 percent. Following the introduction by Alis- 
Chalmers of its small combine, its proportion of the total number 
sold increased to almost 46 percent in 1936 while that of Inter- 
national Harvester Co. fell to not quite 12 percent, and that of 
other important combine manufacturers also decreased sharply. 
i The percentages of specified representative implements made by 
all smaller companies and sold in 1936 for use in the United States 
ranged from 1.1 percent for tractor-drawn or mounted cultivators 
to 76 percent for cream separators, and even higher percentages for 
‘certain other implements and machines. 

In certain manufacturing companies a few stockholders have 
large voting control, especially in some of the smaller companies 
where the stock is closely held. Among the larger companies, 9 
stockholders controlled 37.9 percent of the voting stock of Inter- 
national Harvester Co. and 14 stockholders controlled 49.1 percent 
of the voting stock of Deere & Co. The report does not indicate 
close relationship among the larger companies through common 
ownership of stock or interlocking directors or officers. 

MANUFACTURERS’ PRICING PRACTICES 


Where a few companies control the bulk of production their acts 
and policies determine the conditions under which all manufac- 
turers and dealers must operate. Similarity of policies respecting 
prices, terms, and competitive practices, to some extent, tends to 
result whether the policies are determined by the companies indi- 
vidually and competitively or by understandings or agreements. 

For most implements and machines International Harvester Co. 
and Deere & Co. generally are regarded by other manufacturers as 
the price leaders of the industry. Announcement of prices by 
other manufacturers is delayed until the prices of these leaders are 
published. This practice, in turn, is facilitated and made possible 
by extensive exchanges of prices among individual manufacturers. 
It is claimed by the manufacturers, however, that such exchanges 
are not made until prices have been definitely decided upon and 
made known to the trade. 

The practices of following the leaders in pricing activities, such 
as extensive exchanges of prices and specifications, and standardi- 
gation of design and construction of implements, have been sub- 
stituted for the older, cruder, and more obviously illegal agreements 
by which manufacturers sought cooperatively to control or restrict 
competition and enhance prices prior to 1920, as shown in the 
Commission’s 1920 report on Causes of High Prices of Farm 
Implements. 

As to standardization as a price factor, the very fact of similarity 
in design and construction of implements and machines tends to 
produce similarity, if not uniformity, in prices, because implements 
having no distinguishing characteristics cannot well command 
higher than ordinary prices except through established custom or 
special sales promotion. For this reason, standardization, if strictly 
adopted, tends to produce price uniformity. 

“Pull line forcing,” or the use of coercive measures to enforce 
exclusive dealing in the products of certain large manufacturers, 
has extensive adverse effects upon the interests of small manu- 
facturers, retailers, and farmers. The Commission’s study indi- 
cates that although many dealers handle certain competing prod- 
ucts along with those of a large long-line manufacturer who is their 
chief source of supply, there are numerous instances where em- 
ployees of a large manufacturer have brought pressure to induce 
individual dealers to stop handling competing lines. In several 
instances investigated it was found that a dealer, desiring to sup- 
ply his customers with machines of some manufacturer other than 
his principal long-line supplier, secretly stored such competing 
machines and bootlegged them to his trade. The basis for enforce- 
ment of exclusive dealing is fear on the part of the retailer that 
if he does not comply with the demands of his principal supplier 
his dealer contract will not be renewed for the ensuing year. 

Elimination or restriction of competition of smaller manufac- 
turers by full-line forcing methods has a tendency to strengthen 
the dominant position held by a few large manufacturers, and 
competition becomes progressively weakened both as to price and 
service to dealers and to farmers. > 

MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION PULIC-RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 

The Farm Equipment Institute, representing the farm-equip- 
ment industry, maintained a so-called research department de- 
voted to industry advertising, publicity work, and public-rela- 
tions contacts. It was described as “our most useful and impor- 
tant activity,” by A. E. McKinstry, an institute executive. “It 
can be safely asserted without qualification,” he said, “that this 
department is the most direct and most potent of all causes 
and factors that have worked together to bring the farm-equip- 
ment industry into public attention, public understanding, and 
public respect.” 

Through this so-called research department, special contact 
committees and the membership common to both organizations, 
the Farm Equipment Institute maintained close cooperative con- 
tacts between the industry and the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers. A direct product of such cooperative contacts 
was a widely distributed report published in 1933 entitled “Re- 
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port of an Inquiry Into Changes in the Quality Values of Farm 
Machines Between 1910, 1914, and 1932,” the true origin, author- 
ship, and purpose of which were concealed in order to give it a 
standing of independent authorship and scientific value which it 
did not deserve. 

The situation developed as follows: 

In 1932 the farm-machinery industry was being criticized because 
the price index numbers for farm machinery issued by two Govern- 
ment departments showed that the prices of farm machinery were 
being maintained at relatively high levels during the depths of the 
depression. 

Indications are that as a justification for such prices the above- 
mentioned report was undertaken by the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and prepared by & committee consisting of three representatives 
of prominent State agricultural colleges and the three largest farm- 
equipment manuufacturers. 

As originally planned, these six men were to cooperate as coau- 
thors. As finally prepared, only the three professors signed the report. 

The report's foreword indicated that the study was made at the 
suggestion of the Bureaus of Agricultural Economics and Agricul- 
tural Engineering of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Arrangements were made for its publication by the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, of which the three professors were 
members, as the Farm Equipment Institute decided that it would 
have more weight with the public if published by a scientific organi- 
zation outside the farm-machinery industry. It also appears that 
this was in accordance with the wishes of the authors who hoped 
that it might be used as a textbook or reference material in 
connection with college courses in agricultural engineering. 

In 1936, industry representatives appearing before the subcom- 
mittee of the House of Representatives then considering the reso- 
lution directing the Federal Trade Commission to make the 
present inquiry submitted a statement on behalf of the Farm 
Equipment Institute in which they said that the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers had appointed a committee of three 
agricultural college engineers “to study 25 typical kinds of farm 
implements used in 1912 and now, and list the changes and con- 
sider the effect and value thereof.“ The statement filed also 
pointed out that the substance of the report was published by the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Engineering in a bulletin 
issued December 2, 1935, and percentage figures contained in the 
original report were quoted from the bulletin of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering. 

Still later, in the May 1938 issue of the Agricultural Situation, 
published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the report was cited as having 
been prepared by “a committee of the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers,” and indexes of improvement in implements 
were again quoted from the report. 

In these various ways the true origin, authorship, and purpose 
of the report have been concealed in order to give it a standing 
of independent authorship and scientific value which it does not 
deserve. The methods used in this case to enhance the standing 
and credibility of the report are strikingly similar to those used 
by the public-utility industry, as disclosed and criticized in the 
Commission’s public-utility reports. 


RETAIL SALE OF FARM IMPLEMENTS 


The bulk of farm implements sold in the United States moves 
from the manufacturer directly to various types of retailers. At 
the request of organized retailers, the principal manufacturers 
have adopted the practice of issuing price lists which are, in effect, 
suggested retail prices for the guidance of retailers in se 4 
This pricing plan of the manufacturers, however, has not entirely 
eliminated direct price competition among dealers. Some dealers 
give less expensive service, or otherwise operate at lower expense 
than others, and sometimes charge less than the suggested retail 
prices. 

In addition, the “trade-in” of used machines or other commodi- 
ties as part payment for new machines has become the method of 
indirectly selling below suggested retail prices most often used by 
retailers of farm implements and machinery. The question of 
allowances for trade-ins has been made a principal subject of dis- 
cussion at meetings of the industry’s trade associations. The 
National Federation of Implement Dealers’ Associations has at- 
tempted to obtain the cooperation of manufacturers, both indi- 
vidually and through the Farm Equipment Institute, in an effort 
to control allowances made on trade-ins, and thereby obtain bet- 
ter maintenance of suggested prices. Although a number of 
States have had so-called fair-trade laws for periods, and 
a Federal law (Tydings-Miller Act) was enacted in August 1937 
legalizing resale price maintenance under certain conditions, man- 
ufacturers have not complied with the wishes of the dealers, 

that it is not practicable for the manufacturer to police 
the trade-in allowances made by their dealers. 

As a means of fostering closer observance of suggested retail 
prices, manufacturers urge the organization of local clubs of 
dealers which discuss local trade problems, including 
prices and indirect selling below them. Local sales representatives 
of particular manufacturers make a practice of calling their deal- 
ers together for discussion of prices and price competition among 
handlers of their particular lines, especially when price changes 
occur. 


RETAILING BY COOPERATIVES 
Local farmer cooperatives engaged in retailing farm machinery 
on the same basis of price and service as so-called regular retail 
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dealers in their particular territories generally have little diffi- 
culty in obtaining dealer contracts with large manufacturers. 
Farmer cooperatives attempting to act merely as purchasing agents 
for farmers without giving services comparable with those of 

dealers, and attempting to pass on directly to purchasers 
any savings made in the form of cut prices, generally are not 
regarded by manufacturers as satisfactory dealer outlets. Such 
cooperatives have difficulty in obtaining dealer contracts, espe- 
cially with the larger manufacturers. 

Likewise, farmers’ cooperatives, acting as centralized wholesale 
purchasing agencies to purchase commodities for retail distribu- 
tion by local cooperatives, have experienced difficulty in establish- 
ing connections, especially with the larger manufacturers. Two 
reasons are given for this by both manufacturers and cooperatives, 
namely: (1) That if the cooperatives were set up as wholesalers, they 
would compete with the manufacturers’ own branch houses, and 
(2) that when the manufacturers sell outright to farmer coopera- 
tive wholesale purchasing agencies, all control over subsequent 
wholesale and retail distribution is lost to the manufacturer. Cer- 
tain types of local retail cooperatives are regarded by the manu- 
facturers as undesirable because of their price-cutting activities 
and lack of service facilities, and any part of the distribution of 
implements by wholesale cooperatives that finds its way through 
this of retailer has a disturbing effect upon the manufacturers’ 
relations with regular service dealers with whom the local retail 
cooperative competes. 


EFFECT OF DECREASED FARM INCOME 


The report cites as a striking illustration of the primary im- 
portance of farm income in relation to the farm implement and 
machinery industry the fact that when farm income available 
for operators’ labor, capital, and management expenditures de- 
creased from approximately 5.7 billion dollars in 1929 to 1.5 billion 
dollars in 1932, the value of farm implement production decreased 
from approximately $607,000,000 to an estimated $95,000,000. On 
the other hand, improvement in farm income, particularly during 
1936 and 1937, resulted in making 1937 the most prosperous year 
for farm machinery manufacturers since the World War. 


Theodore A. Peyser 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. THEODORE A. 
Pryser, late a Representative from the State of New York 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the few years that were al- 
lotted to our late colleague, THEODORE A. Peyser, to serve as a 
Representative of the Seventeenth District of New York, he 
displayed that breadth of wisdom, that fine intelligence, and 
untiring zeal that always characterized his every mode of ac- 
tivity in his business and private life. In Congress, his work as 
a legislator gave clear evidence of his independent judgment 
and sound convictions which he proclaimed with courage and 
vigor. He was always kindly, courageous, and considerate; 
yet, at the same time, he was always firm and resolute. Of 
him it may be truly said that he possessed that rare spirit 
which God seems to bestow on the few to benefit the many. 

Our dear friend, THEODORE A. Peyser, has left us but his 
memory will be enshrined in our hearts forever. 


One Thousand Unions in 46 States Ask Passage of 
O’Connell Peace Act (H. J. Res. 527) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY J. O'CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 


STATEMENTS FAVORING HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 527 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include a statement pre- 
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pared by the American League For Peace and Democracy and 
addressed to the President, the Secretary of State, and Con- 
gress, and also a statement showing that 1,000 unions in 46 
States ask passage of my peace act. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 

May 13, 1938. 
To the President, Secretary of State, and Congress: 

The critical state of world affairs impels us to address you 
concerning the foreign policy of our Government in relation to 
war and the future of democracy. 

The wars now being waged in Spain and in China, the policies 
and plans of those who have invaded these countries, threaten the 
world with another general conflict. Facing this prospect, the 


permitted the War 
Department to push a general conscription law and plans for 
dictatorial repression; it has proclaimed the old imperialist doc- 
trine of protection of American interests abroad. By all the ex- 
perience of the past, this program and policy leads straight toward 
war; it furthers the destruction of the democratic process that is 
the only possible road toward peace. 

We submit that the direction of our foreign policy needs to 
be sharply reversed, it needs to be based upon the only possible 
substitute for war with the treaty-breaking aggressors—economic 
e bold that this 

e t the ding principles of our forei; 
moman should be: rer ji pita! ye 

o use of American goods or mon the aggressors 
invading other nations, re V r 

Full access to our markets for the victims of invasion under 
regulations designed to remove the risk of our being drawn into 
war, 

In the immediate situation this policy means: 

The lifting of the embargo against the Spanish Government. 

An embargo on arms, munitions, and materials of war, on oil, 
and all metals essential to arms manufacture, on cotton and 
foods above peacetime quotas, against Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
x ae use of reciprocal trade treaties to strengthen the democratic 

ations. 

No recognition of any conquest by Italy, Japan, or Germany. 

No participation in finan these countries or their conquered 
territories, directly or indirectly. 

The consistent defense of democratic and civil rights in this 
country, since the attack on these rights emanates from the same 
circles of war makers here who attempt to influence our foreign 
policy in favor of the aggressors. 

This policy of economic noncooperation with invaders should 
be accompanied by announcement of our willingness to cooperate 
with these 883 the eg tes of their economic difficulties 
as soon as they w their inv forces, drop their 
of aggression, and cease building 5 * . 

We believe that if the United States will take advantage of 
its comparative security and its economic strength to initiate this 
policy, its challenge to the common conscience and the common 
sense of mankind will enable those of like mind in the other 
democratic nations to do likewise. Thus effective concerted action 
to halt and to prevent war may come about, 


AMERICAN LEAGUE FoR PEACE AND Democracy, 
New York, N. F., June 13, 1938. 

One thousand unions in 46 States ask passage O'Connell Peace 
Act (H. J. Res. 527). 

This tabulation is complete only to date. Additional resolu- 
tions of support reach the American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy with each day's mail. This is a revised list supplementing 
the list published on April 18, 1938. 

Following directly is a tabulation by States of the number of 
union locals which have already passed resolutions in favor of 
the O'Connell Act and President Roosevelt's peace policy expressed 
in his October speech. On the pages following this you will find 
a complete list of trade-union organizations and locals, with city 
and State, which have passed the resolution to be found on the 
last page. : 
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United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America: Local 
No. 393, Camden, N. J.; No. 1443, Englewood, N. J.; No. 512, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; No. 625, Manchester, N. H.; No. 557, Bozeman, Mont.; 
No. 911, Kalispell, Mont.; No. 1976, Boyle Heights, Calif.; No. 1132, 
Alpena, Mich.; No. 1308, Lake Worth, Fla. No. 36, Oakland, Calif.; 
No. 772, Clinton, Iowa; No. 712, Covington, Ky.; No. 648, Pana, III.; 
No. 1749, Anniston, Ala.; No. 1366, Quincy, Hl.; No. 364, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; No. 958, Marquette, Mich.; No. 1987, St. Charles, Mo.; 
No. 452, Houston, Tex.; No. 383, Sarasota, Fla.; No. 1752, Pomona, 
Calif.; No. 88, Anaconda, Mont.; No. 678, Dubuque, Iowa; No. 275, 
Newton, Mass.; No. 479, Sparta, III.; No. 2208, Fort Pierce, Fla.; 
No. 269, Danville, III.; No. 1069, Muscatine, Iowa; No. 1396, Golden, 
Colo; No. 1982, Evergreen, Colo.; No. 765, Moscoutah, II.; No. 2645, 
Warren, Ark.; No. 384, Morgantown, W. Va.; No. 1337, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; No. 429, Montclair, N. J. No. 335, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
No. 1121, Belle Glade, Fla.; No. 2528, Rainelle, W. Va.; No. 503, 
Lancaster, N. Y.; No. 1800, Shelton, Wash.; No. 909, Inglewood, 
Calif.; No. 2628, Foxpark, Wyo.; No. 1066, Tularasa, N. Mex.; No. 
1870, Pickwick Dam, Tenn.; No. 2542, Raymond, Wash.; No. 514, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; No. 820, Grand Rapids, Wis.; No. 317, Aberdeen, 
Wash.; No. 1172, Billings, Mont.; No. 159, Charleston, S. C.; No. 
1292, Huntington, N. T.; No. 374, Buffalo, N. Y.; No. 1352, Pecos, 
Tex.; No. 1532, Anacortes, Wash.; No. 1964, Vicksburg, Miss.; No. 53, 
White Plains, N. X.; No. 1892, Hanover, Pa.; No. 1074, Eau Claire, 
Wis.; No. 175, Dillon, Mont.; No. 607, Hannibal, Mo.; No. 1875, 
Winfield, Mo.; No. 1925, Columbia, Mo.; No. 755, Superior, Wis.; 
No. 1708, Auburn, Wash.; No. 440, Buffalo, N. Y.; No. 1055, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; No. 2580, Everett, Wash.; No. 61, Kansas City, Mo. 

Transport Workers of America: Local No. 156, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
No. 171, Corpus Christi, Tex.; No. 438, Cordova, Alaska. 

United Mine Workers of America: Local No. 807, Shenandoah, 
Pa.; No. 6556, Barking, Pa.; No. 2246, Marstelle, Pa.; No. 12037, 
Latrobe, Pa.; No. 99, Reynoldsville, Pa.; No. 13005, Erie, Pa.; 
No 2148, Bellvernon, Pa.; No. 1736, Rossiver, Pa.; No. 6410, Cen- 
tral City, Pa.; No. 3548, McIntyre, Pa.; No. 1056, Gallitzin,. Pa.; 
No. 4882, Commodore, Pa.; No. 3648, St. Nichols, Pa.; No 12050, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; No. 6649, Clune, Pa.; No. 599, Berwind, W. Va.; 
No. 5855, Lorado, W. Va.; No. 4426, Harmanville, Pa.; No. 959, 
West Frankford, II.; No. 12121, Terre Haute, Ind.; No. 2335, Hanna, 
Wyo.; No. 7370, La Follette, Tenn.; No. 12094, Queens-Greenpoint, 
N. Y; No, 41, Catlin, Il; No. 12099, Newport, Ky.; No. 6032, 
Clearco, W Va.; No. 12006, St Louis, Mo.; No. 7134, Windsor, Mo.; 
No. 12018, Milwaukee, Wis.; No. 12001, No. 13012, Nashua, N. H.; 
No. 12104, Richmond, Va.; No. 12062, Bronx, N. Y.; No. 13001, 
Dayton, Ohio; No. 12102, Stamford, Conn.; No. 12083, Stamford, 
Conn.; No. 12005, Racine, Wis.; No. 12000, New Haven, Conn.; 
No. 12077, Niagara Falls, N. X.; No. 2359, Senecaville, Ohio; No. 
12075, Midland, Mich.; No. 678, Echols, N. T.; No. 3884, Caryville, 
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Tenn.; No. 2900, Carnelton, W. Va.; No. 5897, Glo, Ky.; No. 12039, 
Huntington, W. Va.; No. 12090, New York, N. Y.; No. 12089, Alloy, 
W. Va.; No. 5849, Amherstdale, W. Va.; No. 12049, Covington, Ky.; 
No. 1048, Paris, Ark.; No. 1203, Akron, Ohio; No. 5788, Harveyton, 
N. T.; No. 6774, Red Jacket, W. Va.; No. 1772, Palisades, Colo.; 
No. 12058, Niagara Falls, N. L.; No. 7233, Clairfield, Tenn.; No. 
13008, Elkton, Md.; No. 4577, Bannock, Ohio; No. 2347, Putney, 
W. Va.; No. 2328, Lexington, Ky.; No. 2583, Roslyn, Wash; No. 
12013, Buffalo, N. Y.; No. 13014, East Chicago, Ind.; No. 5797, 
Marvel, Ala.; No. 13009, St. Louis, Mo.; No. 6510, Mohrland, Utah; 
No, 12106, Minneapolis, Minn.; No. 5958, Slagle, W. Va.; No. 5847, 
Sarah Ann, W. Va.; No. 3594, Anthras, Tenn.; No. 12048, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; No. 3574, Klein, Mont.; No. 5731, Hardy, Ky.; No. 
570, Piney Fork, Ohio; No. 6227, Toms Creek, Va.; No. 5960, Gar- 
rett, W. Va.; No. 6013, Burnwell, W. Va.; No. 12020, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; No. 5919, Mallory, W. Va.; No. 5968, Drift, Ky.; No. 12108, 
Wylam, Ala.; No. 6349, Bellingham, Wash.; No. 12025, Duluth, 
Minn.; No. 12081, Rittman, Ohio; No. 12036, Fairmont, Ohio; 
No. 7305, Sharmee, W. Va.; No. 6210, Spring Canyon, Utah; No. 
12098, Detroit, Mich.; No. 1277, Linton, Ind.; No. 12008, No. 4358, 
Riverville, Iowa; No. 6948, Chattaroy, W. Va.; No. 7300, Duryea, 
Pa.; No. 2874, Marion, Pa.; No. 1031, Robertsdale, Pa.; No. 6505, 
Mitchmill, Pa.; No. 9, t; Pa; No. 1197, Cokesburg, Pa.; 
No. 593, „ Pa.; No. 1855, Emeigh, Pa.; No. 753, Helvetia, 
Pa.; No. 106, Whitsett, Pa.; No. 155, Weaver, Pa.; No. 6359, Ehren- 
feld, Pa.; No. 1489, Clymer, Pa.; No. 6831, Pricedale, Pa.; No. 5206, 
La Belle, Pa.; No. 12016, St. Paul, Minn.; No. 6602, Rosston, Pa.; 
No. 6561, Crawford, Pa.; No. 6385, Leechburg, Pa.; No. 6300, Smoch, 
Pa.; No. 1305, Rimenburg, Pa.; No. 6309, Indian Head, Pa.; No. 
1018, Smithfield, Ohio; No. 6233, McMechen, W. Va.; No. 2204, 
Blaine, W. Va.; No. 6932, Bicknell, Ind.; No. 2523, Barton, Md.; 
No. 412, Hymera, Ind.; No. 6672, Wheeling, W. Va.; No. 1418, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio; No. 2003, Klondine Mine, Md.; No. 1947, 
Elizabeth, Pa.; No. 7436, Karthaus, Pa. 

Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of Amer- 
ica: Local No. 126, Joplin, Mo.; 537, San Angelo, Tex.; 566, Fort Smith, 
Ark.; 1204, Milwaukee, Wis.; 197, Terre Haute, Ind.; 221, Austin, Tex.; 
1036, Fargo, N. Dak.; 1348, Los Angeles, Calif.; 494, Waterloo, Iowa; 
981, Anacortes, Wash.; 911, Salt Lake, Utah; 838, Lansing, Mich,; 
457, Carnegie, Pa.; 196, Cambridge, Ohio; 83, San Rafael, Calif.; 
508, Sharon, Pa.; 332, York, Pa.; 860, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 295, Westville, 
III.; 209, Bloomington, III.; 950, Henderson, Tex.; 946, Carthage, 
Mo.; 37, Detroit, Mich.; 204, St. Louis, Mo.; 1100, Norwalk, Va.; 
565, Minot, N. Dak.; 867, Cleveland, Ohio; 686, Orange County, Calif.; 
945, Goose Creek, Tex.; 865, Warren, Ohio; 35, Staunton, III.; 202, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; 656, Moberly, Mo.; 411, Mechanicsburg, Pa.; 
208, Hannibal, Mo.; 1349, Louisville, Ky.; 271, Jasper, Ala.; 657, 
Kittanning, Pa.: 431, Marion, III.; 818, Hillburn, N. L.; 110, Brad- 
ford, Pa.; 700, Hollywood, Fla.; 467, Kankakee, II.; 398, Danville, 
III.; 983, Fulton, Mo.; 432, Montgomery, Ala.; 302, Pueblo, Calif.; 
100, Wilmington, Del.; 977, Brooklyn, N. Y., 682, Woonsocket, R. I.; 
585, Galveston, Tex.; 314, Bakersfield, Calif.; 1001, Midland, Tex.; 
1, Baltimore, Md.; 137, St. Louis, Mo.; 1018, Richmond, Va.; 878, 
Oakland, Calif.; 292, Centerville, Iowa; 1276, Westport, Conn.; 543, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 567, Reno, Nev.; 270, Grand Junction, Colo.; 293, 
Petaluma, Calif.; 632, Philadelphia, Pa.; 909, Bridgeville, Pa.; 301, 
Trenton, N. J.; 42, Detroit, Mich.; 975, Kalispel, Mont.; 259, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; 337, Green Bay, Wis.; 592, Sedro Woolley, Wash. 

Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of 
North America: Local No. 1564, Mishawaka, Ind.; 1722, South Bend, 
Ind.; 1624, Iron River, Mich.; 1029, Chicago, III.; 3002, Toledo, Ohio; 
1256, Duquesne, Pa.; 2, Phoenix, Ariz; 1600, Washington, Pa.; 
1307, Girard, Ohio; 1122, Oakmont, Pa.; 1488, Reading, Pa.; 1463, 
Ambridge, Pa.; 1990, Tulsa, Okla.; 1797, Allison Park, Calif.; 2054, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; 1439, Keewatin, Minn.; 2, Detroit, Mich,; 140, 
Cambridge, Ohio; 3, St. Louis, Mo.; 1940, Lewistown, Pa.; 62, Marion, 
Ohio; 1297, Detroit, Mich.; 1646, Philadelphia, Pa.; 1599, Oakmont, 
Pa.; 215, Canonsburg, Pa.; 2048, Cicero, III.; 1619, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: 1569, Milwaukee, Wis.; 168, Dover, Ohio; 1237, McKeesport, Pa.; 
1600, Washington, Pa.; 1356, Akron, Ohio; 176, Des Moines, Iowa; 
214, Canonsburg, Pa.; 1462, Youngstown, Ohio; 1626, Reading, Pa.; 
1123, Canton, Ohio; 1077, Highbridge, N. J.; 1753, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
1520, McKeesport, Pa.; 1658, West Allis, Wis.; 1150, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; 5, McKeesport, Pa.; 2489, Talladega, Ala.; 1777, East Carnegie, 
Pa.; 1768, Kewanee, III.; 1112, Beaver Falls, Pa.; 1398, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; 1294, Kansas City, Mo.; 1443, St. Louis, Mo.; 2026, Burlington, 
N. J.; 1798, Oakland, Calif.; 1713, Springfield, Ohio; 1858, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; 1770, Litchfield, III.; 1510, St. Louis, Mo.; 70, Crafton, 
Pa.; 1577, Provo, Utah; 1646, Philadelphia, Pa.; 1682, Moline, III.; 
1020,-Cleveland, Ohio; 1806, Fond du Lac, Wis.; 1936, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 1564, South Bend, Ind. 

Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen: Local No. 521, Spencer, N. C.; 
251, Charleston, S. C.; 151, Antigo, Wis.; 103, Gladstone, Mich,; 
503, Asheville, N. C.; 858, Victoria, Va.; 737, Ottumwa, Iowa; 300, 
Harrisburg, III.; 92, St. Joseph, Mo.; 288, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 912, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; 961, New York, N. Y.; 597, Whitefish, Mont.; 429, 
Salisbury, N. C.; 537, Concord, N. H.; 762, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 102, 
Minneapolis, Minn,; 799, Duluth, Minn.; 193, Trinidad, Colo. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: Local No. 
180, Toledo, Ohio; 785, Elkins, W. Va.; 928, Minneapolis, Minn.; 86, 
Laramie, Wyo.; 376, New Smyrna, Fla.; 318, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 485, 
Charleston, Mass.; 18, Slater, Mo.; 517, Williamson, W. Va.; 306, 
Concord, N. H.; 281, Yoakum, Tex.; 374, Herrington, Kans.; 599, 
McCook, Nebr.; 567, Grand Forks, N. Dak.; 579, Montevideo, Minn.; 
669, Kansas City, Kans.; 875, Kansas City, Mo.; 88, Evanston, N. L.; 
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734, Pratt, Kans.; 795, Portola, Calif.; 774, Columbus, Ohio; 211, 
South Eastern, Pa.; 80, Jacksonville, Fla.; 515, EI Reno, Okla.; 836, 
Horwell, N. L.; 159, McDonoughville, La.; 667, Dupo, III.; 52, Rawlins, 
Wyo.; 182, Roanoke, Va.; 663, Los Angeles, Calif.; 704, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 364, Memphis, Tenn.; 47, Parsons, Kans.; 356, Lorain, Ohio; 
1086, Tacoma, Wash.; 598, Alexandria, La.; 619, Fond Du Lac, Wis.; 
379, Sayre, Pa.; 450, Ithaca, Wis.; 767, Portage, Wis.; 21, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 116, Emporia, Kans. 

International Association of Machinsts: Local No. 365, Troy, N. L.: 
46, Battle Creek, Mich.; 98, Rochester, N. V.; 833, Decatur, III.; 62, 
Detroit, Mich.; 52, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 618, Grafton, W. Va.; 252, Vallejo, 
Calif.; 283, Clinton, Iowa; 153, Auburn, N. Y.; 806, Mullens, W. Va.; 
673, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 1551, Jamestown, N. T.; 143, Tucson, 
Ariz.; 1011, Portsmouth, Ohio; 501, Green Bay, Wis.; 274, West 
Duluth, Minn.; 470, Uniontown, Pa.; 7, Birmingham, Ala.; 469, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 297, Tacoma, Wash.; 138, Lowell, Mass.; 1412, 
Brewster, Ohio; 79, Seattle, Wash.; 89, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 327, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; 1135, Gary, Ind.; 1070, Steelton, Pa.; 465, Waco, Tex.; 
1185, Los Angeles, Calif.; 736, Brownsville, Tex. 

United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America: Local 
No. 103, Camden, N. J.; 707, Cleveland, Ohio; 735, Cleveland, Ohio; 
1223, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 909, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 207, New Britain, 
Conn.; 103, 420, Newark, N. J.; 905, Peru, Ind.; 210, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; 1202, Plainfield, N. J.; 807, Dayton, Ohio; 155, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; 205, Ashland, Mass.; 121, Lancaster, Pa.; 1002, Evansville, Ind.; 
1110, Mount Carmel, Ill; 136, San Jose, Calif.; 723, 1425, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen; Local No. 553, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; 415, Blue Island, II.; 974, Gary, Ind.; 508, Waycross, Iowa; 
1023, Middleport; 660, Oelwein, Iowa; 1087, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
556, La Fayette, Ind.; 428, Ogden, Utah; 443, Mattoon, III.; 15, De- 
Quincey, La.; 755, Duluth, Minn.; 1126, Carnegie, Pa.; 488, Auburn, 
Wash.; 1100, St. Clair, Pa.; 390, Milwaukee, Wis.; 970, Waterloo, 
Iowa; 429, Glenton, Iowa; 675, Saginaw, Mich.; 675, Cleveland, 
Ohio; 1197, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 1093, Delleville, Ontario, Canada; 
617, Moose Jaw, Canada; 204, San Francisco, Calif.; 498, Kansas 
City, Mo,; 36, La Crosse, Wis.; 278, Los Angeles, Calif.; 532, Sioux 
City, Iowa; 266, Ogden, Utah; 548, El Reno, Okla.; 37, Duluth, 
Minn; 124, Minneapolis, Minn.; 8, Oakland, Calif.; 735, Detroit, 
Mich.; 997, Huntington, Ind.; 1000, Des Moines, Iowa; 947, West 
Chicago, III.; 391, Tacoma, Wash.; No. 366. 

International Brotherhood of Papermakers: Local No. 11, Liver- 
more Falls, Maine; 254, Oswego, N. Y.; 189, Bogalusa, La.; 319, 
Rothschild, Wis.; 171, Turners Falls, Mass.; 316, Mosinee, Wis. 

International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers of 
America: Local No. 85, Spring Valley, III.; 355, Laramie, Wyo.; 
402, Truckee, Calif.; 120, Bliss, Mo.; 260, Bedding, Calif.; 107, 
Baxter Springs, Kans.; 385, Detroit, Mich.; 51, Rodeo, Calif.; 9, 
Mullan, Idaho; 246, East St. Louis, III.; 108, Joplin, Mo.; 384, 
Chloride, Ariz.; 1, Butte, Mont.; 17, Galena, Kans.; 103, Bessemer, 
Ala.; 21, Pony, Mont.; 363, Kimberly; 431, Lark, Utah; 415, Carlsbad, 
N. Mex.; 411, Blackwell, Okla.; 22, Galena, Kans.; 83, Butte, Mont.; 
105, 297, Granite City, II.; 57, Blackwell, Okla.; 249, Keokuk, Iowa; 
427, Silver Park, Nev.; 318, Wallnutport, Pa. p 

United Automobile Workers of America: Local No. 217, Cleveland, 
Ohio; 157, Detroit, Mich.; 235, Hamtramck, Mich.; 208, Detroit, 
Mich.; 236, Detroit, Mich.; 241, Duluth, Minn.; 5, Detroit, Mich. 

American Federation of Hosiery Workers: Local No. 98, Potts- 
town, Pa.; 42, Harris; 51, Hackettstown, N. J.; 80, Morristown, Pa.; 
1956, Anniston, Ala. 

Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians: 
Local No. 32, New York, N. T.; 31, New York, N. T.; 9, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Philadelphia, Pa. 

Industrial union councils and central labor unions: The New 
Haven Central Labor Council, New Haven, Conn.; United Trades 
Ccuncil, Brownsville, Pa.; Hartford Industrial Council, Hartford, 
Conn.; Industrial Union Council of Greater Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Ohio State Industrial Union Council, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Newark Industrial Union Council, Newark, N. J.; Lima Central 
Labor Union, Lima, Ohio; Marin Central Labor Council, San Rafael, 
Calif.; Barberton Industrial Council, Barberton, Ohio; the Cleve- 
land Industrial Council, Cleveland, Ohio; Steubenville Industrial 
Council, Jefferson County, Steubenville, Ohio; Industrial Union 
Council of Indianapolis, Ind.; Chattanooga Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Princeton District Industrial Union Coun- 
cii, Princeton, Ind.; Lake County Industrial Union Council, Wau- 

III.; Worcester Industrial Union Council, Worcester, Mass.; 
Des Moines Industrial Union Council, Des Moines, Iowa; Winfield 
Industrial Union Council Winfield, Ala.; Portland Industrial Union 
Council, Portland, Oreg.; Bellingham Industrial Union, Belling- 
ham, Wash.; Erie Industrial Union Council, Erie, Pa.; Philadelphia 
Industrial Union Council, Philadelphia, Pa.; Duluth Industrial 
Union Council, Duluth, Minn,; Akron Industrial Union Council, 
Akron, Ohio; New Kensington Central Labor Council, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 

American Federation of Teachers: Local No. 487, New York, 
N. Y.; Newark Teachers Association, Newark, N. J.; No. 200, Seattle, 
Wash.; No. 464, Chicago, III.; No. 438, Columbus, Ohio; No. 435, 
Flint, Mich.; No. 478, Olympia, Wash.; No, 508, Hudson County, 
N. J.; No. 421, St. Louis County, Minn.; No, 261, Monteagle, Tenn.; 
No. 441, Boston, Mass.; No. 537, New York, N. T.; No. 231, Detroit, 
Mich 


National Maritime Union of America: District committee, New 
York, N. L.; branch, Charleston, S. C, branch, Jacksonville, Fla; 
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branch, Galveston, Tex.; branch, Tampa, Fla.; deck division, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union of America: Local No. 3, 
Chicago, Ill; Local No, 147, Tampa, Fla.; Local No. 105, 

Falls, N. Y.; Local No, 5, Cincinnati, Ohio; Local No. 133, Rockford, 
III.; Local No. 80, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union: Local 
No. 205, Milwaukee, Wis.; Local No. 409, Superior, Wis.; Local No. 
218, Kansas City, Mo.; Local No. 33-C, Canton, Ohio; Local No. 79, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Local No, 164, New York, N. Y.; Local No. 3, 
Brooklyn, N. X.; Local No. 87, New York, N. .; Local No. 193, 
Racine, Wis.; Local No. 222, Minn.; Local No. 215, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Local No. 78, Detroit, Mich.; Local No. 236, Fond 
8 Wis.; Local No. 180, Brockton, Mass.; Local No. 202, Trenton, 

Sheet Metal Workers of America: Local No. 298, Oelwein, Iowa; 
Local No. 100, Bloomington, Ill.; Local No. 179, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Local No. 124, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Local No. 62, Brainerd, Minn.; 
Local No. 215, Buffalo, N. Y. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers: Local No. 21, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Local No. 596, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Local No. 294, 
Hibbing, Minn.; Local No. 124, Kansas City, Mo.; Local No. 57-B, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Local No. 588, Florence, Ala.; Local No. 680, 
Fond du Lac, Wis.; Local No. 325, Binghamton, N. Y.; Local No. 
370, Twin Falls, Idaho; Local No. 669, Springfield, Ohio; Local No. 
790, Jacksonville, Tex.; Local No. 527, Galveston, Tex.; Local No. 
1101, Fullerton, Calif.; Local No. 308, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees International Alliance and 
Bartenders’ International League of America: Local No. 232, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Local No. 78, Elkhart, Ind.; Local No. 6, New York, 
N. Y.; Local No. 482, Chicago, III.; Local No. 423, Decatur, III.; 
Local No, 422, St. Joseph, Mo.; Local No. 570, Glasgow, Mont.; Local 
No. 833, Palm Springs, Calif.; Local No. 2, New York, N. T.; Local 
No. 247, Des Moines, Iowa; Local No. 527, Dubuque, Iowa; Local No. 
103, South Bend, Ind.; Local No. 780, Washington, D. C.; Local 
No, 650, Fort Smith, Ark.; Local No. 126, San Rafael, Calif.; Local No. 
815, Salt Lake City, Utah; Local No. 599, Ogden, Utah; Local No. 566, 
Fresno, Calif.; Local No, 643, Eugene, Ark.; Local No. 89, New York, 
N. V.; Local No. 860, Livingston, Mont.; Local No. 359, Falls, Minn.; 
Local No, 501, Grand Coulee, Wash.; Local No. 408; Rock Sp 
Wyo.; Local No. 298, Wenatchee, Wash.; Local No. 500, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Local No. 184, Merced, Calif.; Local No. 634, Racine, Wis.; 
Local No. 467, Salinas, Calif.; Local No. 425, Vancouver, Wash.; Lo- 
cal No. 110, San Francisco, Calif.; Local No. 226, Las Vegas, Nev.; Lo- 
cal No. 586, Lincoln, Nebr.; Local No. 478, Nashville, Tenn.; Local No. 
806, Deer Lodge, Mont.; Local No. 649, Minot, N. Dak.; Local No. 618, 
Anacortes, Wash.; Local No. 104, Tampa, Fla.; Local No. 400, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Local No. 624, Yakima, Wash.; Local No. 107, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Local No. 828, Marshfield, Oreg.; Local No. 168, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada; Local No. 57, Portsmouth, Va.; Local No. 606, 
Tillamook, Oreg.; Local No. 348, Oregon City, Oreg.; Local No. 249, 
Edwardsville, III.; Local No. 477, Rockford, III. 

State, County, and Municipal Workers of America: Local No. 144; 
Local No. 46, Philadelphia, Pa.; Local No. 125, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Local No. 1; Local No. 56, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Local No. 66, Schenectady, 
N. T.; Local No. 80, Albany, N. V.; Local No. 162, Madison, Wis.; 
Local No. 19, Butler, Pa.; Local No. 53; Local No. 96, Kittanning, Pa.; 
Local No. 45; Local No. 90, Philadelphia, Pa.; Local No. 98, Anderson, 
Ind.; Local No. 110; Local No. 126, Stockton, Calif.; Local No. 77, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Local No. 63, Philadelphia, Pa.; Local No. 41, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Local No. 89, Los Angeles, Calif. 

United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing, and Allied Workers of 
America: Local No. 40; Local No. 65, Torrington, Wyo.; Local No. 43, 
Gibbon, Nebr.; Local No. 5, San Francisco, Calif.; Local No. 12, 
Marysville, Colo. 

Textile Workers’ organizing committee: Joint Board Local No. 114, 
Worcester, western Massachusetts; Local No. 15, Jacksonville, Ala:; 
Local No. 196, Freehold, N. J.; Local No. 26, Bridgeton, Maine; Local 
No. 195, Toledo, Ohio; Local No. 225; Local No. 1871, Moosup, Conn.: 
Local No. 2185, Huntsville, Ala.; Local No. 230. 

Order of Sleeping Car Conductors: Local No, 416, Cressona, Pa.; 
Local No. 680, St. Albans, W. Va.; Local No, 10, Scranton, Pa.; Local 
No. 324, Bluefield, W. Va.; Local No. 39, Chattanooga, Tenn; Local 
No. 26, Toledo, Ohio; Local No. 276, Goodland, Kans.; Local No. 296, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Local No. 225, Hornell, N. Y.; Local No. 506, Magna, 
Utah; Local No. 124, Ogden, Utah; Local No. 19, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Local No. 171, Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Local No. 173, Chadron, Nebr.; 
Local No. 283, Marceline, Mo.; Local No. 104, Middletown, N. L.; 
Local No. 514, Grand Island, Nebr.; Local No. 247, Trinidad, Calif.; 
Local No. 589, Billings, Mont.; Local No. 564, Orrville, Ohio; Local 
No. 139, Knoxville, Tenn.; Local No. 248, Tuscumbia, Ala; Local 
No. 411, Clarion, Iowa; Local No. 190, Joliet, Hl.; Local No, 48, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Local No, 139, Milwaukee, Wis.; Local No. 219, Fresno, 
Calif.; Local No. 76, Montpelier, Ohio; Local No. 600, Baltimore, Md.; 
Local No. 365, Pensacola, Fla.; Local No. 94, Sparks, Nev.; Local No. 
97, Roodhouse, III.; Local No. 221, Salisburg, N. C.; Local No. 308, 
Mount Carmel, III.; Local No. 71, Minot, N. Dak.; Local No. 250, Bris- 
tol, Va.: Local No. 636, Calwa City, Calif.; Local No. 56, Albany, N. T.; 
Local No. 317, Douglas, Ariz.; Local No. 362, Nevada, Mo.; Local No. 
570, Portola, Calif.; Local No. 186, Birmingham, Ala.; Local No. 499, 
Monroe, La.; Local No. 46, Milwaukee, Wis.; Local No. 160, L. A, 
Hagerstown, Md.; Local No. 576, Cleveland, Ohio; Local No. 197, Con- 
nellsville, Pa.; Local No. 285, Spokane, Wash.; Local No. 190, Grafton, 
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W. Va.; Local No. 102, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Local No. 34, Havre, 
Mont.; Local No. 245, Arkansas City, Kans. 

American Federation of Musicians: Local No. 291, Newburgh, N. T.: 

Local No. 422, Beaver Dam, Wis.; Local No. 181, Aurora, III.; Local 
Nos. 694, 337, Appleton, Wis.; Local No. 82, Beaver Falls, Pa.; Local 
No. 508, Chico, Calif.; Local No. 225, Price, Utah; Local No. 678; 
Chariton, Iowa; Local No. 101, Dayton, Ohio; Local No. 558, 
Nebr.; Local No. 118, Warren, Ohio; Local Nos. 488, 359, Nashua, 
N. H.; Local No. 746, Plainfield, N. J.; Local No. 466, El Paso, Tex.; 
Local No. 356, Ogden, Utah; Local No. 452, Pittsburg, Kans.; Local 
No. 436, Lansford, Pa.; Local No. 60, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Local No. 115, 
Olean, N. Y.; Local No. 616, Salinas, Calif.; Local No. 197, University, 
Miss.; Local No. 389, Orlando, Calif.; Local No. 335, Hartford, Conn.; 
Local No. 300, New London, Conn.; Local No. 675, Springfield, III.; 
Local No. 609, North Platte, Nebr.; Local No. 130, Carbondale, Pa.; 
Local No. 364, Portland, Maine; Local No. 802, New York, N. T.; 
Local No. 166, Madison, Wis.; Local No. 48, Elgin, Ill.; Local No. 288, 
Kankakee, Ill; Local No. 734, Watertown, N. Y. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union: Local No. 145, 
Passaic, N. J.; Local No. 28, Wilmington, Del.; Local No. 234, Easton, 
Pa.; Local No. 234, Bethlehem, Pa.; Local No. 46, Boston, Mass.; 
Local No. 217, Trenton, N. J.; Local No. 232, West Warwick, R. I.; 
Local No. 47, Philadelphia, Pa.; Local No. 53, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Local No. 71, Philadelphia, Pa.; Local No. 69, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Local No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa.; Local No. 79, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Local No. 202, Alton, Ill.; Local No. 114, Kansas City, Kans.; Local 
No. 268, La Porte, Mo.; Local No. 290, Henderson, Ky. 

Coopers’ International Union: Local No. 22, Menasha, Wis.; 
Local No. 3, St. Louis, Mo.; Local No. 37, St. Louis, Mo.; Local No. 
9, Philadelphia, Pa.; Local No. 53, Kiel, Wis.; Local No. 65, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Local No. 47, Paragould, Ark.; Local No. 77, Pekin, 
III.; Local No, 64, Peoria, III. 

Amalgamated Lithographers of America: Local No. 21, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Local No. 15, Denver, Colo; Local No. 20, Akron, Ohio.; 
Local No. 30, Erie, Pa.; Local No, 46, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Switchmen’s Union of North America: Local No. 240, Dalhart, Tex.; 
Local No. 18, Fort Worth, Tex.; Local No. 24, St. Paul, Minn.; Local 
No. 46, Birmingham, Ala.; Local No. 263, Roseville, Calif.; Local No. 
229, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Local No. 71, Minneapolis, Minn.; Local No. 
164, Gary, Ind.; Local No. 33, West Des Moines, Iowa; Local No. 12, 
Topeka, Kans.; Local No, 8, Fort Worth, Tex.; Local No. 295, Akron, 
Ohio; Local No. 58, Scranton, Pa.; Local No. 259, Detroit, Mich.; 
Local No. 68 (ladies’ auxiliary), Local No. 16, East St. Louis, III. 

United Office and Professional Workers of America: Local No, 7, 
Newark, N. J.; Local No. 51, Cincinnati, Ohio; Local No. 33, Boston, 
Mass.; Local No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa.; Local No. 22, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Local No. 25, Indianapolis, Ind.; Local No. 15, Newark, N. J.; 
Local No. 18, New York, N. T.; Local No. 16, New York, N. Y. 

American Communications Association: Local No. 2, New York, 
N. Y.; Local No. 4, Baltimore, Md.; Local No. 61A, Baltimore, Md.; 
Local No. 27, Baltimore, Md.; Locals Nos. 60, 54, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Local No. 58, Memphis, Tenn.; Local No. 24, Holden, Mass.; Local 
No. 54, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fur Workers’ International Union: Local No. 48, New York, 
N. V.: Local No. 80, New York, N .Y.; Local No. 85, New York, N. Y.; 
Local No. 88, New York, N. T.; Local No. 95, Hartford, Conn.; 
Local No. 125, New York, N. Y.; Local No. 53, Philadelphia, Pa. 

United Furniture Workers of America: Local No. 91, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Local No. 141, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Local No. 616, Newcastle, 
Ind.; Local No. 34, Local No. 140, New York, N. Y.; Local No. 76B, 
Local No. 45B, New York, N. T.; Local No. 498, Saginaw, Mich.; 
Local No. 238, Roanoke, Va.; Local No. 136B, Boston, Mass.; Local 
No. 301, Local No. 302, Martinsville, Ind.; Local No. 136, Boston, 
Mass.: Local No. 729, Kenosha, Wis.; Local No. 163, Newark, N. J.; 
Local No. 418, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and As- 
bestos Workers: Local No. 74B, Des Moines, Iowa; Local No. 82, 
Spokane, Wash.; Local No. 51, Louisville, Ky.; Local No. 53, New 
Orleans, La.; Local No. 94, Oklahoma, City, Okla.; Local No. 7, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Cigar Makers’ Union: Local No. 323, Plymouth, Wis.; Local No. 
168, Oshkosh, Wis.; Local No. 39, New Haven, Conn.; Local No. 139, 
Longhill, Conn.; Local No. 502, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Local No. 395, 
Waterbury, Conn.; Local No. 1, Baltimore, Md.; Local No. 495, 
Tampa, Fla.; Local No. 462, Tampa, Fla.; Local No. 44, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Local No. 381, Watertown, Wis.; Local No. 187, Covington, 
Ky.; Local No. 221, South Bend, Ind.; Local No. 5, Rochester, N. Y. 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders: Local No. 96, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Local No. 103, Bismarck, N. Dak.; Local No. 127, Bloomington, 
III.: Local No. 23, Topeka, Kans.; Local No. 204, Local No. 144, La 
Fayette, Ind.; Local No. 142, Fort Worth, Tex.; Local No. 100, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Bricklayers and Masons International Union: Local No. 22, Dan- 
ville, II.; Local No. 6, Lawton, Okla.; Local No. 4, St. Cloud, Minn.; 
Local No. 9, Tulsa, Okla.; Local No. 6, Brookhaven, Miss.; Local No. 
42, Binghamton, N. Y.; Local No. 13, Ponca City, Okla.; Local No. 
1, Asheville, N. C.; Local No. 17, Ithaca, N. Y.; Local No. 31, 
Lansing, Mich.; Local No. 1, Tacoma, Wash.; Local No. 87, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Local No. 10, Gulfport, Miss.; Local No. 5, Richlands, 
Va.; Local No. 11, Wilmington, N. C.; Local No, 38, Scranton, Pa.; 
Local No. 6, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Local No. 38, Olean, N. V.; Local 
No. 21, Reading, Pa.; Local No. 9, Hannibal, Mo.; Local No. 61, 
Metropolis, III.; Local No. 1, La Crosse, Wis.; Local No. 12, Pine 
Bluff, Ark.; Local No. 81, Ogdensburg, N. L.; Local No. 2, Tex- 
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arkana, Ark.; Local No. 23, Ironwood, Mich.; Local No. 49, Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; Local No. 35, Sayreville, N. J.; Local No. 22, Marshall, 
Tex.; Local No. 16, Santa Cruz, Calif.; Local No, 7, Johnson City, 
arene Local No. 30, Brightwaters, N. T.; Local No. 10, Burlington, 
owa. 

Miscellaneous: United Photographic Employees Union, No. 415, 
New York, N. Y.; Bridge and Structural Workers Union, No. 455; 
Retail Dairy, Grocery, and Fruit Workers Union, No. 338, New 
York, N. Y.; International Union of Cleaners and Dyers, No. 507, 
Brooklyn, N. T.; Fish Workers Union, No. 635, Albany, N. L.: 
Independent Union of Marine and Ship Builders, No. 22, New 
York, N. X.; Suit Case, Bag, and Portfolio Makers Union, New 
York, N. Y.; Oil Workers International Union, No. 398, New York, 
N. Y; Government Maritime Association, No. 16, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Alteration Plumbers, Steam Fitters, and Helpers Union; 
United Wholesale and Warehouse Employees Union, No. 65, New 
York, N. Y.; Department Store Employees Union, No. 1250, New 
York, N. T.; Federal Workers Organizing Committee, New York, 
N. T.; Barbers and Beauty Culturists, No. 3, New York, N. L.; 
Jewelry Workers International Union, No. 100, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Jewelry Craftsmen Union, No. 10, St. Louis, Mo.; Scandinavian 
Seamen's Club, Mobile, Ala.; Inland Boatman’s Union, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Workers Alliance, No. 395, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Workers Alliance, 
No. 583, Moorhead, Minn.; Workers Alliance, Dance Local, New 
York, N. X.; Workers Alliance, No. 59, New York, N. Y.; Workers 
Alliance, No. 6, Portland, Oreg.; Brewery Workers Union, No. 379, 
Orlando, Fla.; Brewery Workers Union, No. 9, Theresa, Wis.; Brewery 
and Malt Workers Union, No. 322, Watertown, Wis.; Chauffeurs, 
Teamsters, and Helpers Union, No. 116, Fargo, N. Dak.; Bridge and 
Structural Workers, No. 507, Denver, Colo.; Bridge and Structural 
Workers, No. 581, Tacoma, Wash.; International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers, No. 277, Muskegon, Mich.; Inland Boatmen's Union, 
No. 6, Memphis, Tenn.; Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, 
No. 38, Seattle, Wash.; Inland Boatmen's Union, No. 1, Norfolk, 
Va.; Inland Boatmen’s Union, San Diego Division, Coronado, 
Calif; Scandinavian Seamen’s Club, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Brewery Workers Union, No. 254, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Brewery 
Workers Union, No. 350, Atlanta, Ga.; Brewery Workers Union, 
No. 185, Miami, Fla.; Independent Union of Marine Workers and 
Shipbuilders, No. 29, Algiers, La.; Independent Union of Marine 
Workers and Shipbuilders, No. 22, New York, N. v.; Scandinavian 
3 Club, New Orleans, La.; Workers Alliance, No. 586, South 
Bend, Ind. 


RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S PEACE POLICY AND 
O'CONNELL PEACE ACT (H. J. RES. 527) 


Whereas during recent years the civilized world has witnessed 
aggressive action on the part of the Fascist nations of the world 
to impose their vicious principles and policies upon democratic 
countries; and 

Whereas such encroachments by the Fascist nations have been 
extended to wars of aggression upon smaller nations and the sub- 
Jugation of the peoples of such weaker nations in the most brutal 
and inhuman manner; and 

Whereas the trade unions in these Fascist nations have been 
smashed to the detriment of all labor; and 

Whereas at a time when peoples and most governments wish 
peace and security the threat of war hangs heavy over all; and 

Whereas the menace to our peace and prosperity cannot be 
avoided by a policy of closing our eyes to aggression, a policy 
which makes no distinction between right and wrong because of 
its denial of the moral order in the world: Therefore, be it 

ved, That Local No. , Name. , rep- 
resen ting members, go on record in support of President 
Roosevelt’s policy of quarantining the aggressors; and be it further 

Resolved, That we support the O’Connell Peace Act (H. J. Res. 
527), based on: 

1. The distinction between aggressors and their victims. 

2. The necessity of denying our economic resources to the war- 
making treaty-breaking aggressors and opening them up to their 
victims under conditions designed to remove the risk of our being 
drawn into war. p 

3. The necessity for concerted action to quarantine the 


aggressors. 


Philip Arnold Goodwin 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 
HON. E. HAROLD CLUETT 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 

On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP ARNOLD 

Goopwin, late a Representative from the State of New York 
Mr. CLUETT. Mr. Speaker, the country and the Congress 
can ill afford to lose such a man as PHILIP ARNOLD GOODWIN. 


r ORES EG A E 
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His reputation before coming to the House was not made in 
the realm of politics, but rather as a successful businessman, 
banker, and civic leader. He did not seek public office, but 
those who knew him and admired his qualifications for 
honesty and leadership in the many activities in which he 
spent his life, naturally chose him for the office in which 
he showed those qualities of splendid citizenship and 
friendliness which endeared him to all his colleagues. 

He did not seek notoriety in any form, but performed 
his duties in a quiet, able, and conscientious manner. III 
health prevented him from assuming his duties in the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, and every friend of his, and they 
were legion, awaited anxiously his return. His gentleness 
of spirit and kindliness of manner endeared him to all who 
had the privilege of knowing him, and again one of 
nature’s noblemen has been removed from us, and in the 
very prime of a life which held great promise of future 
service to the country and district he so devotedly loved. 


Objection to Conference Report on Deficiency 
x ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. CONNELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, the au- 
thorization of $500,000 was for an experimental airship of 
American design and American construction. This did not 
mean throwing more millions away on the German Zeppelin 
design and German type of construction. Enough has been 
spent by the United States Government on that type with 
nothing but catastrophe and fatalities to show for it.. The 
Zeppelin construction and design has no military value ac- 
cording to Dr. Hugo Eckener and others in the late unsuc- 
cessful attempt to get helium for Hitler. The representa- 
tives of Goodyear Zeppelin Co., one-fourth German owned, 
were active in lobbying this measure for helium to go to 
Germany. Now that it has been squelched apparently an 
appropriation is put in the deficiency bill at the last minute, 
even after it was deliberately turned down by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee and the House, because no deficiency 
or emergency was shown to exist and no valid reason given 
by anyone why this appropriation could not wait action in 
January on the naval appropriation bill. 

Evidently what is behind this eleventh-hour activity is a 
thinly veiled attempt to give this German-American com- 
pany a continued monopoly on Navy contracts for airship 
construction, blimp or rigid, with no competition as to price 
or design, when the whole record has been one of failure 
and expense to the taxpayers. Such a contract if awarded 
without competition as planned would be in the nature of a 
consolation prize for the German-American interests for the 
failure to get away with the helium plot and the profits 
would enable them to recoup some of the expense of the 
expensive lobby they have maintained. Of course, all of 
this is at the expense of the American taxpayer and indi- 
rectly prevents any genuine advance or development on the 
part of American engineers or companies. Its passage 
would be contrary to the letter and spirit of the authoriza- 
tion carried in the Naval Expansion Act and voted upon after 
debate in the House. 

That it is planned to let this to the same crowd and repeat 
the same tragic mistakes in design and construction is all 
too clearly shown by the testimony of Admiral Cook before 
the House Subcommittee on Deficiency Appropriation for 
1938. Incidentally, the committee after hearing this testi- 
mony, rejected the item and the proposal. 

(P. 606.) Mr. Wooprum. If you had the authority, how long 


would it be in building? 
1 
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Admiral Cook. From 2½ to 3 years. It would be bought as we 
buy a surface ship. We would prepare the plans and specifications 
and advertise for bids. The lowest responsible bidder with proper 
facilities would get it. 

Mr. Snyper. How many feet in length and how many feet in 
diameter? 5 

Admiral Coox. The one we propose to build will be about 650 
feet long and 100 feet in diameter. 

Mr. TABER. Did the Macon and Akron fail because of defects of 
design or structural defects or defects of operation? 

Admiral Coox. That has never been definitely determined. I 
think all of us accept the opinion that the Macon and perhaps 
the Akron were lost due to structural failures due to mistakes of 
pono It was apparently a question of securing the fins to the 

p. 

Mr. Taser. Have we the designers for that sort of ship among 
our own people, or do we have to go abroad for that sort of thing? 

Admiral Coox. My technical people in the Bureau of Aeronau- 
—— A ee n me that there are Amer- 
cans in country who are ca) e of making this des: and 
building this ship. 5 

Note.—Who are these people referred to if not the same crew 
of designers and constructors who made such an inglorious failure 
before in three attempts—Shenandoah, Akron, and Macon—and 
who are the people to whom the lighter-than-air officers plan to 
let the contract without competition as before if not the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Co., one-fourth owned by Germany and German dom- 
. —. who have already been so expensive and fatal to the United 

If the dice are not to be loaded in favor of this part-foreign 
corporation, then what other company or firm has the proper 
facilities—namely a hangar already constructed and 150 feet 
and 700 feet long to enable them to qualify to have a lower and 
better bid considered. Is not this sudden rush just a scheme to 
copy the plans the Goodyear Zeppelin Co. has had ready for years 
for a $3,000,000 cloth and metal Zeppelin and which they have 
been trying for years to get an appropriation for? Will not au- 
thorization and appropriation of the $500,000 now proposed in the 
deficiency bill enable the contract to be let without competition 
while Congress is not in session and commit the United States 
Government to another $3,000,000 mistake, with the money going 
to the same old crew? If not, what is the reason therefor? 


Old Home Day At South Hero, Vt. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, OF VERMONT, 
AUGUST 5, 1937 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address de- 
livered by me on Thursday, August 5, 1937, at the old home 
day celebration in South Hero, Vt.: 


The Bible tells us that the Hebrew was in the land of captivity. 
He sat down by the rivers of Babylon; yea, he wept when he re- 
membered Zion. He was amidst the stately palaces and magnifi- 
cent hanging gardens of the grand capital of Assyria; but when 
the vision of Jerusalem, his native home, swept before his eyes, 
his heart was too full to check its overflow. Tears streamed down 
his cheeks as he cried, “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her . If I do not remember thee, let 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy.“ 

And in somewhat the same situation and state of mind every 
nonresident Vermonter finds himself, and he may be heard to 
say in the words of Wendell Phillips Stafford: 


“My heart is where the hills fling up 
Green garlands to the day. 
Tis where the blue lake brims her cup, 
The sparkling rivers play.” 
“My heart is on the mountain still 
Where’er my steps may be: 
Vermont, O maiden of the hills 
My heart is there with thee.” 


Who can analyze or fathom the pathos, emotion, or passion of 
the love of the Vermonter for his homeland? No one but a Ver- 
monter knows the answer. The love of that place where and by 
whose institutions we have been molded, and by whose laws we 
have been protected and defended, is an inborn sentiment in us, 
which no power can erase. It is as fixed and immovable as our 
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mountains. There is no power which can strike from our minds 
and hearts the memory of the hamlet or the town, the cottage 
or the mansion in whose atmosphere we first breathed and with 
whose soil and scenery the innumerable and imperishable asso- 
ciations of our childhood and our lives are linked. 

Nations grow out of the need of mutual protection; courts are 
founded upon justice; schools center upon the necessity for knowl- 
edge and culture; armies and navies are formed for our protection; 
but still stands the fact that the essence and the existence of all 
the strength of each and all of these emanates from and is circum- 
scribed by the home, the builder of the destiny of the world. 

Commonplace it may be, yet nevertheless true it is that the se- 
cret of the strength of a powerful nation is found in its homes. 
Not in the barracks of our armies, nor the fleets of our warships 
is found the strength and protection that we enjoy. Citizens, 
happy among the loved ones who gather about the family hearth- 
stones as the evening of a well-spent day closes in; scenes and 
sounds that are dearest—they are the ones, it is they who shall 
save this Nation, and through them sometime humanity will wit- 
ness the day when it can be truly said: 

“The war drum throbbed no longer, and the battle flags were furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 

Wendell Phillips once said that a thing without sentiment was 
a thing without life. History corroborates his statement. Senti- 
ment it is that has brought all of us here today. Sentiment is the 
potent factor motivating this reunion. We need not apologize, we 
need not be ashamed to admit it. Just such sentiment it has been 
and is which in the last analysis is, and makes the best type of true, 
loyal, patriotic, American citizenship, always and everywhere. 

May I make a personal contribution? May I indulge in retro- 
spection and reminiscence? Then I shall say that I began coming 
to this county of the Heroes way back in 1886. The first trip 
we made was by way of Swanton, to and across the lake 
to Petits Landing on North Hero, on the old steamer Maquam. 
Next time was it—yes, next time—we landed at North Hero City at 
the city dock. “Peace to its ashes,” of which it has none, inci- 
dentally. The next summer, or perhaps the next, but soon, we 
drove from Northfield across the sand bar and ferried from South 
to North Hero. Those were the good old “horse and buggy” days 
in truth and reality—were they?—but what a sand bar. 

A man could get lost, and many did—perhaps Ethan Allen did, 
who knows?—following the half obliterated, circuitous tracks 
across that sandy and movable dune then lying between the 
Lamoille and the sand bar. Do I need to prove it to you, old 
settler? I do not. 

A bit more personal, a little closer home to me. In 1887 the 
cottage, which we have occupied summers on North Hero ever 
since that date, was erected. In common with the other children 
of Camp Grand View I was turned loose in Elisha Hibbard’s pas- 
ture and ran wild like a colt all summer. My children were 
brought up exactly the same way. There is hardly a farm in 
Grand Isle County I have not visited on foot, on horseback, or 
by bicycle. In my boyhood my horseback and bicycle excursions 
led me into almost every orchard, surreptitiously or otherwise, as 
some of you might be thinking, and across every bean and onion 
patch in the county. What a list of names of your distinguished 
citizens I could name among my friends and can conjure with 
when I let my reminiscent memory run wild. Though lost to 
sight, many of them, they are to mine and to your memory dear, 
and to all of them I here and now pay our tribute of affectionate 
remembrance. 

We are so busy making history, that we Vermonters are prone 
to treat too much as commonplace the wonderful traditions and 
the history that already is ours. Right here on the bosom of this 
lake resting here like a star sapphire in this golden ring of sunrise 
and sunset which surrounds you, you people of South Hero, hardly 
ever, if at all, take note of the fact that with Champlain and his 
discovery of this lake the long-seeking of the ancient mariners 
to find by sailing westward the passage to Cathay, ended, and 
Champlain himself was the last of the long line of navigators, 
explorers, and heroes, who, with a courage that was of the 
and perseverance that never faltered, sought for the Northwest 


Since the date of the discovery of this lake there have been 
wars, revolutions, the birth of a mighty Government and a 
developing civilization to which the story of this lake and of your 
ancestors contributes the key. 

In the little book Lake Champlain and its Shores, its author, 
Adirondack Murray, takes occasion to say: 

“In 1603 Samuel Champlain, in two little barks, of 12- and 15- 
tons burden, pushed boldly out from the French coast, crossed 
the Atlantic safely, and returned to prepare another voyage. 

“During all this period of knowledge and ignorance both— 
knowledge on the part of those who had sailed and seen; 
on the part of those who had stayed steadfastly at home, made 
books and read them, and knew nothing save what their narrow, 
local, and egotistic knowledge of their own country and literature 
gave them: a period covering a thousand years at least—the 
fated lake now known as Lake Champlain lay stretched between 
its amphitheater of hills like some ancient arena, awaiting, 
through the still dark hours of night, the coming of dawn, the 
struggle, and the audience. 

We say fated: for on no other single body of water on the globe, 
so far as known to history or tradition, have so many battles been 
fought, so many brave men died, such mighty issues been settled 
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by the sword, or such momentous questions—as judged by their 
connection with the government and development of the human 
race—been decided by the arbitrament of arms. For here on this 
lake the two great and antagonistic interpretations of Christianity 
met, in the armed representatives of two warlike races, face to 
face, and, for a hundred years, the fierce struggle lasted without 
intermission, save when, at intervals, like two strong wrestlers, 
equally matched, by mutual consent they released their grip each 
on the other, and stood apart for a space to renew their breath 
and summon up their powers for a longer and deadlier clinch. 
For it must be remembered that it was not in Germany or Geneva, 
at The Hague, or among the mountains of southern France, that 
Protestantism gained its everlasting triumph over its papal rival, 
but here between the Green Mountains and the Adirondack peaks 
and on the shores and waters of Lake Champlain was the final and 
decisive contest between these two mighty and inherently hostile 
forces waged—a contest which gave to Protestant thought and its 
resultant liberty the civic possession of a continent, and, through 
its developing civilization, inspired by its own genius, the wealth, 
the commerce, the literatures, the government, and even the 
fashions of the modern world. Here also, on this lake, the feudal 
system, which was both the body and soul of the Gallic effort in 
America, and whose ambition was nothing less than entire posses- 
sion of the country from the Atlantic coast to the Rocky Mountains, 
and from the southern to the northern gulf, after a century of 
struggle and intrigue, and a dozen bloody campaigns, found its 
Waterloo. Nominally, the conflict was closed at Quebec, and the 
death of Wolfe and Montcalm both on that fatal field of Abraham 
Martin, outside the walls of the citadel, naturally and properly 
gave to that brief engagement between a few hundred men a 
historic brilliancy which fixes the gaze of all eyes upon its flashing 
splendor. But the great French leader knew well the truth and 
told it plainly when, a year and more before he fought his final 
battle, he warned the French monarch and his minister of war 
that the only hope for France to keep her hold upon the continent 
was to maintain her grip on Lake Champlain. And when the flag 
of France was lowered, at Amherst's resistless advance, at Ticon- 
deroga, and Crown Point, it was then decided that the American 
continent was to be the home of an English Protestant civilization, 
and not the seat of a Papal-Gallic power. And if the student of 
American nationality would know the facts of its history, he must 
not begin with the feeble skirmish at Lexington, or the fierce 
disorderly fight on Bunker Hill, but come to this lake, for on it 
and its shores he will easily discover that Bunker Hill would never 
have been fought by the men whose fierce courage and knowledge 
of arms made it historic, had they not learned the deadly use of 
weapons, the value of discipline, and been nurtured in martial 
spirit by the warlike culture they received under the most skillful 
and bravest generals of fighting England, in their campaigns, 
battles, and forays against the French and Indians here in the 
valley of Champlain. 

On the 3d day of July 1609 Champlain first gazed upon the lake 
which bears his name. Even then he was a world-wide traveler. 
He had visited Mexico, Vera Cruz, and Panama. The luxuriant 
loveliness of the Tropics and the more sober beauties of semi- 
tropical regions were familiar to him. He had seen the best that 
the Continent of Europe had to show. He had gazed upon the 
green meadows of Acadia and the awful grandeurs of the Saguenay. 
But never before had he looked upon a scene of such picturesque 
beauty and such varied loveliness as this body of water presented 
to his appreciative eyes as it lay revealed in the dewy light of this 
warm July morning. 

Not a breath was moving in the air. The lake, between its 
widening shores, stretched before him smooth as glass. Through 
it the noiseless paddles moved the noiseless bark in which he stood 
and gazed. Behind him came the 24 canoes, silently following his 
silent wake. The paddles rose and sank in perfect unison. The 
ochred faces of the Indians and their feathered scalp locks showed 
brilliantly in the morning light. The air was odorous with the 
perfumes of gums and flowers. 

The student can but be impressed with the good fortune that 
attended Champlain in his life and remained faithful to his mem- 
ory after death. In this respect he stands in sharp contrast with 
that throng of adventurous spirits whose courage and whose toils 
Pete equal to his own, but who, in life and death, missed his happy 

ortunes. 
3 had come to his own, and his own received him 
gladly. 

My desert home is beautiful, but oh, 
= I miss the broken sky line that I know, 

I look in vain for rivers and for lakes, 

But over all my heart at sunset, aches: 

For hills of home, the hills—of home! 


The everlasting hills, how firm they stand! 

Their mighty summits braced, a titan band. 

Uplifting hoary foreheads to the blast— 

When Indian summer's golden glow is past; 
Oh, hills of home, the hills—of home! 


I know them, love them, see them once again; 

Their cloudy summits veiled in misty rain, 

Or softly, dimly blue, or capped with snow— 

I’m homesick for you, mountains that I know. 
Oh. hills of home, the hills—of home! 
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I would not be true. to forim, ias yan enow me, if 5: did 
not in this day of “isms” take advantage of this opportunity, 1 
closing, to say a word or two Spout the (presse aaa the fucure 
and for 100-percent Americanism. 

Anarchism, socialism, fascism, bolshevism, communism, each 
and all are disintegrating, destructive, devastating, and un-Ameri- 
can theories and doctrines. They do not ring true. Theirs is a 
false note of freedom, preying upon law and order, feeding in 
pastures of ignorance and depression and distress. 

I charge you lastly to remember that freedom is a precious 
poon, not to be lightly assumed, nor squandered in any reckless 
a on. 

And in conclusion, what my mother wrote in 1887 with respect to 
North Hero I here and now rededicate to South Hero, equally 
entitled to the tribute she paid. This is what she said: 


“THE ISLE OF REST 


“Far back in those days of glory 
Which the classic bards have sung, 
In that age of song and story 
When time and world were young. 


“Men dreamed of a happy island 
Far off in a summer sea, 

‘Where life was a joy forever 
And hearts from care were free. 


“Where the sad forgot their sorrow 

And the sick forgot their pain, 

And the weary and heavy hearted 
Found youth and joy again. 


“For never a shadow darkened 
The skies of cloudless calm, 
And health and hope came wafted 
On every breath of balm. 


“And all down the weary ages 
Hearts heavy with care and pain 

Have sought for that happy istand, 
Still eager but still in vain, 


“The long, long quest is ended, 
The weary voyage is o’er, 

We have found that happy island, 
We have touched its radiant shore, 


“It lies, not mystical wondrous, 
Fur over the tropic main, 
But safe in the crystal bosom 

Of our beautiful Champlain. 


“And here may the sad and weary 
Forget the world's fierce strife 

And the fainting heart gain courage 
For the toilsome march of life. 


“For the voice of the singing waters 
Lulls pain and care to sleep, 

While afar the grand old mountains 
Their watch forever keep. 


“And dreaming under the cedars 
Or floating upon the bay, 
The weary and toil-worn 

Is a careless child at play. 


“And pure is the air blown over 
This fairest of inland seas, 

Made sweet with the breath of clover 
And the balm of fragrant trees, 


“And the moonbeams bridge with silver 
The waters of the bay, 4 

And the sunset paints with splendor 
The hilltops far away. 


“Fair isle, may peace and pleasure 
Dwell in thee evermore, 

And calm be the rippling waters 
That lave thy happy shore. 


“They have made thee a place in story, 
Thou art linked to a hero’s fame, 

And the memories of his glory 
Throng ever about thy name. 


“Still speak of the brave who gave us 
The land which our hearts love best, 
And long, O thou isle of heroes, 
To us be the isle of rest.” 
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Jewish War Veterans’ Convention 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER J. DEMUTH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


9 OF HON. LUTHER PATRICK, CONGRESSMAN OF ALA- 
AMA, BEFORE JEWISH WAR VETERANS’ CONVENTION AT 
, TUESDAY, JUNE 14, 1938 


Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit the following address by Hon. 
LUTHER PATRICK, of Alabama: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Commander in Chief Schaffer, comrades, and 
friends, assembled here to do honor to Commander in Chief 
Schaffer you know I flew out of a busy to join you at 
this banquet table. We pay tribute tonight to a man who is 
filling a big job well, carrying forth the aims and objects of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States: Under the leadership 
of Commander in Chief Schaffer your posts hout this coun- 
try are carrying out the purposes for which the organization exists. 
I spoke at a Memorial Service, arranged by Post 58, of Washington, 
wherein we paid tribute to the Jewish dead who had served in all 
the various wars of our Republic. We heard the roll call of the 
names of those who had served our country and had gone to their 
eternal rest, more than 100 in number, and wondered if the 
world does know, or if there are those who do not wish to know, 
that no more loyal people exist than the Jews. In every country 
wherein the Jews have set foot, they have brought glory and re- 
nown to that country in literature, science, commerce, philan- 
thropy, and material progress. In the United States the Jews have 
contributed to the spiritual, cultural, and industrial development 
far above their proportion in numbers. Let us make sure that 
the spirit of intolerance such as appears so rampant in Europe, 
shall never lift its sinster head in this country to blind us to the 
debt of gratitude which we owe to the Jews for helping us to 
make our country what it is today. 

The black flag of intolerance has been in slight evidence in this 
land of ours, but true justice will prevail with equal rights to all 
citizens, of whatever creed. The framers of our Constitution 
wanted to prevent the development of conditions that in Europe 
today shock the world. 

Senator Trias, speaking under your ices at the Tomb of 
the Unknown said: “We will never settle the problems of this 
world except by adopting the philosophy of live and let live. 

“It was inevitable that these intolerable restrictions would sooner 
group persecutions and 
people, op- 
pressed as they have been since the World War and knowing 
hardships of oppression, would themselves set up a leadership 
which has oppressed other hundreds of thousands of their own 
citizens—citizens who marched in the trenches of death when 
called upon by their Fatherland. How can the world look with 
favor upon Germany's post-war plight when the present German 
Government itself oppresses hundreds of thousands of its own 
citizens because of their race.” 

We were all created by the same Creator. Why should we find 
the spirit of hatred still rife in this world? Who can justify the 
persecution or oppression of an entire race or group because of 
creed or race? It remained for America to accord to the Jew the 
most splendid opportunity, the freedom to worship God in his 
own way; the finest haven in all history of unselfish devotion to 
the downtrodden or oppressed. Congress is ever alert to see that 
our laws are not made so severe as to close the doors to who may 
likewise add something to the nation's welfare. 

Has not the Jew endeavored to show his tion for the 
benefits he has received? We mentioned his contributions to this 
country and to the world. And on the field of battle, how radiant 
with splendor is the record of Jewish participation in the wars of 
our republic. History recalls the large sums contributed by Haym 
Salomon, & Polish Jew, in the early colonial days. Richard 
Lee, a member of Congress as early as 1783, wrote “Salaries (of 

Congressmen) were so much in arrears that the legislators some- 
times lived by borrowing money from a patriotic Jew, Haym Salo- 
mon, who generously advanced money to the needy without inter- 
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est.” As a Member of Congress I look forward to the day when 
the deeds of Haym Salomon may be appropriately remembered. 
Most of you are familiar with the participation of Jewish soldlery 
in the wars that followed the Revolutionary War. Our congres- 
sional records contain anent statistics of the deeds of valor 
as given in orations delivered by Members of Congess under your 
auspices. The heroism of the Seventy-seventh Division of the Lost 
Battalion of the World War, composed mostly of Jews, is still 
fresh in your memory. 

We today observe Flag Day. Let us hope that on that day a new 
era shall start which will rebound throughout the earth and lead 
to peace on earth and good will to all men. The flag which symbol- 
izes all things good and worthy in our Nation should faithfully 
enfold all creeds and races. The Flag Speaks is the title of an 
article that appeared in the organ of the V. F. W. It is especially 
appropriate, as I understand that there are officers here from that 
excellent body as well as from all the similar organizations: 

“Born during the Nation’s infancy, I have grown with it, my 

‘stars in in number as the country has grown in size; the 
domain over which I wave expanding until the sun over my flying 
folds now never sets. Filled with significance are my colors, into 
which have been woven the strength and courage of American 
manhood, the love and loyalty of American womanhood. 

“Stirring are the stories of my stars and stripes. 

“I represent the Declaration of Independence. 

“I stand for the Constitution of the United States. 

“I reflect the wealth and grandeur of this great land of oppor- 
tunity. 

“Is the law of the land. 

“I tell the achievements and progress of the American people in 
art and science, culture and literature, invention and commerce, 

tion and industry. 

“I stand for peace and good will among the nations of the world. 

“I believe in tolerance. 

“I am the badge of the Nation’s greatness and the emblem of its 
destiny. 

“Threaten me and millions will spring to my defense! 

“I am the American flag.” 

I am glad that you have brought to my attention, as well as to 
the public, the part played by the late Ben Altheimer in populariz- 
ing Flag Day. This man, who came here as an immigrant youth, 
paid an eloquent tribute on the purpose of Flag Day. “Our flag is 
the most sacred thing we have. It is not a piece of cloth to be 
hauled down on occasions, but it stands for the highest attributes 
of peace, progress, and humanity. We should all be thankful that 
we live under the protection of our Government and the American 
flag. The American flag stands for the world’s greatest apostle of 
freedom, for America is the leader in the vanguard of humanity.” 

Now your organization wishes to start a movement to make Flag 
Day a national holiday, a most worthy movement. 

Man has long been a maker of war—a killer—a killer of his own 
kind. We have each year the melancholy company moving with 
mournful tread to the graves of its soldier dead. Tonight you must 
think of Jewish boys who have died in our country's service. We 
who are gentile to the Jewish people thank the Jew for an Abraham 
who was able to visualize a better day and a place afar to build 
toward a posterity; we thank you, too, for a Moses who could codify 
laws and set down a rule to regulate the conduct of human be- 
havior; we thank you for a Samuel who could inspire a David who 
could sing and for a Solomon who could ponder and contemplate; 
for a Ruth who could love; for an Esther who could suffer and 
sacrifice. We further thank the Jew for pointing upward and 
directing us to look above the hills to a great One—God Jehovah, 
maker and ruler of all things—thank you for enabling us to be 
removed from the vague and vacant fatalism of a cosmocentric 
pantheism to the love, grace, and tenderness of an anthropocentric 
reliance on the great, unified spirit of our Creator. Also we thank 
you for One whom we call Jesus Christ, who taught us to forgive our 
enemies, to love those who hate us, and to return good for evil. 
Though we have been unable to reach the high ethical plane to 
which He appointed, and though we have fallen short of the prac- 
tical adoption of the faith, we call him Teacher, Savior, and bless 
the race that gave Him birth. 

Neither have we forgotten your valiant warriors of old, Joshua 
and Joab and David, nor have we neglected to remember your 
statesmen such as Disraeli, who could forgive the little deeds 
of great men, nor philosophers, such as Spinoza, who could find 
sweetness of life in his bitterest streams and the presence of God 
in every moving leaf. 

We thank you for the rich gifts you have made to mankind in 
patience, long-suffering, religious activity; in energy resourceful- 
ness and endeavor; for your challenge and inspiration to the rest 
of mankind as you were seen to strike off shackle and chain to 
rise out of sackcloth and ashes of sorrow, turn aside the gall 
and wormwood of persecution to greet the glowing sun of a newer 
day. Out of Eli, Eli, has come your hallelujah and song of thanks- 
giving. Lo, as a race among men, you are an inspiration—and a 
promise. 
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Twenty years ago again was heard the voice of Rachel weeping 
for her children. Mild mannered and playful school lads had 
heard a new call—a bugle blast came on the frosty air of morn- 
ing; it was a thrilling cry—the call to arms—‘“Democracy is in 
danger—the world is on fire!” No people have profited keener 
by, nor blessed more the name of Democracy than the Jewish 
race. How did they respond? From factory wheel, from the 
tradesmen's bench, from furrier’s blade, from the typewriter, from 
the studio, from the schoolroom they came, trooping, tramping, 
marching. What was their flag? Never mind whose forbears 
had lived in Poland, Russia, France, Madagascar, Mandalay. There 
was one flag, the banner Betsy made, the Stars and Stripes, Old 
Glory. It was a long road from New York and Cane Creek to 
Belleau Wood and Chateau Thierry and many a lad grew so tired 
he made of his war pack a pillow and went to sleep by the way— 
to dream the dream that heroes dream. This is the end of the 
wild vision that charges the brain at the snare of drums and 
show of flags inviting the generation of today to the amphitheater 
of warfare, the accursed game that mad men play. 

Oh, we may review with a bitter and biting pride what Jewish 
patriotism has to offer. Theirs has been a rich sacrifice. Isaac 


has seen his sole and only child sacrificed on the altar of a nation’s’ 


protest in which he had no voice. But with a glorious gratifica- 
tion does he see now his name writ high on the scroll of the 
deeds of men. During the World War over 1,100 citations for 
valor were awarded to Jewish soldier boys, 700 American Jewish 
boys and 174 Jewish soldiers of the A. E. F. were given the French 
Croix de Guerre. The most highly prized of all citations issued 
by our Government, the Co! onal Medal of Honor, of which 
only 78 were issued, 3 went to Jewish soldiers. 

More than 200,000 Jewish soldiers served during the great con- 

flict, the World War; 16,000 died in arms, 28,000 were wounded, 
while 600 sleep today in Flanders fields or other sister spots of 
European soil. 
The Jew makes a great soldier—valiant, brave, wise, cool. 
Through the centuries has he been wrought on the anvil of suffering 
and persecution, and in the test of warfare he is patient, hardy, 
and clear of head. The Jewish soldier is in our United States 
history. Gen. George Washington had 24 Jewish officers, and, in 
passing, please let me pause to mention the name of Jewish Judah 
Touro, of Bunker Hill Monument fame. 

But to the Civil War, in which more than 8,000 Jews served in 
the Union armies, there were 8 generals and 800 lesser-ranking 
officers. Then 150 Jewish infantrymen were with the valiant and 
ardent Teddy Roosevelt as San Juan Hill was stormed one day 
in 1898. In that War with Spain over 5,000 Hebrew boys saw 
service. Thus with fact, figure, and feature are we able to show 
the part he has played in the patriotic annals of America. 

Let me turn to the sober thought and hope for the day when 
man will cease to kill his brother and will fall no more upon his 
own—when he will no longer make -war—when he forgets there 
was ever a “lost battalion,” or a boy was even seen hanging on a 
hillside with his eyes shot out. The story of man’s destruction of 
man is the saddest story ever told. Old men declare war and 
young men kill one another, Today we honor those Jewish heroes, 
living and dead, who offered up their lives to their land and coun- 
try and we pay tribute to their sacrifices and to their memories 
and to the principles for which they fought or died—and, then, 


we turn to organized society and ask why a people who can trace . 


the stars in the sky, can land and span the sea, can cast his voice 
on the wings of space and around the globe—why can he not 
outlaw war? Why can he not underwrite his own behavior? Why 
can he not cast his dealings with his brother man so that we may 
know that the ugly, cruel, harsh, and bloody beast called war can 
never again tread among the children of men? 

May I again repeat how happy I have been to be with you at 
this celebration. 

May you continue, Commander in Chief Schaffer, in your suc- 
cessful effort that you and your comrades have undertaken, and 
may your bright star never grow dim. 

I thank you. 


Conservatism, Liberalism, and Hard Times 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, something 
seems to have happened to those milk-and-water liberals 
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who have been heretofore giving lip service to the New Deal. 
All about us we witness the spectacle of those elected as 
New Dealers, and those who have been proud to arrogate 
to themselves the designation “progressive,” vieing with 
each other in their chest-thumping support of curtailments, 
partnership with big business, balance-the-Budget doctrine. 
PROSPERITY AND RIGID ECONOMY ARE NOT NOW COMPATIBLE 


I am not one of those who subscribes to the idea that 
we can cure hard times by balancing the Budget. No one 
worried about balancing the Budget during the World War; 
no one was puzzled as to the source from whence the money 
must come. All patriots agreed that we must spend in 
order to win the war. We are today faced with a war 
equally as grave. We must spend in order to win this war. 
If the spending cannot be inveigled from private sources, 
Uncle Sam must undertake the job of spending. For 4 
‘years we have tried assiduously to encourage, persuade, if 
not compel, the owners of vast wealth to spend their 
aggregation of money, but we have tried in vain. Just to 
the extent that heavy Federal expenditures created pur- 
chasing power among those who were compelled to spend 
every cent of their earnings as soon as received, just to 
that extent have we had a measure of prosperity. 


WE REDUCE TAXES OF THE RICH WHILE UNEMPLOYMENT PLAGUES US 


‘Today we are confronted by a clamor to balance the Budget. 
This clamor is grounded upon a false economic premise. 
For more than 70 of the 100 years in the nineteenth century, 
Uncle Sam’s Budget was not balanced. How many indi- 
viduals can balance their budget from year to year? When 
the average man’s wife is attacked by acute appendicitis, 
does he assemble his bank passbooks and worldly possessions 
and balance them against his bills, plus the potential obli- 
gations which the surgeon’s appendectomy will entail? He 
does not. He immediately orders the operation, whether he 
has the means at hand immediately to pay therefor or not. 
Excision of the troublous organ is imperative. Nature de- 
crees that, and no matter of personal budget-balancing will 
be permitted by any virile man te stand in the way of neces- 
sary medical care for any member of his family. With just 
such a crisis the United States is confronted at this critical 
hour. Every Member of Congress is being inundated by a 
congeries of documents, all aiming at the same objective, 
to wit: Stop spending money for the poor and helpless, but 
at the same time take the load off our necks. Abolish the 
undistributed-earnings and capital-gains taxes. We want 
ours, cry these swollen corporate croakers, and let the devil 
take the hindmost. Give us our profits. Let us speculate 
on Wall Street and enjoy the fruits of our gambling without 
paying any measure thereof to the Treasury of that country 
which is so gullible as to let us slip this practice over on it. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS AND TAXES 


Of course, the cry for repeal of the undistributed-profits 
tax is window dressing to. cover up the true intent of the 
heads of the 60 families who control America, to unload the 
stocks now, which they purchased in 1932, and yet avoid pay- 
ing the 40-percent tax on their profits required under the 
1936 Revenue Act to be paid after holding the same for 
5 years. If they held the stocks until 1942 they would have 
to pay 30 percent upon the gains. Under the proposed 
amendment to the law, as originally agreed upon in the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the amount of the tax is 
cut to a frank 16 percent of all capital gains, regardless of 
the years held. What an achievement for the millionaires 
of America if obtained under the New Deal. What a farce 
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Undistributed earnings of tions showing net income, after 


tar, and mazimum tar rates, 1923-29 
Money figures in millions of dollars] 


563) 11, 517/13, 080| 70, 249 
785| 6, 585| 7, 842| 38, 374 
778 4,932) 5, 238 31, 866 
2,012) 2,542| 2,935] 13, 503 
926) 1, 158| 1,520) 6,297 
1,086) 1,384| 1,415] 7,206 
7, 551) 8, 975/10, 145| 56, 736 
4,859) 5, 427 6, 322| 32, 077 
692) 3, 548| 3, 823| 24, 659 

. | Pet. | Pet. | Pe. 

13% 12 2 
25 25 24 


1 Corresponding rates under 1936 act were as follows: Corporation, = 
individual, 79 percent. iir 


Source: Statistics of Income, U. 8. 1 The amount of undis- 
8 corning, ap 2 Be eo 1 is un 3 to the extent that exces- 

It has been impossible for me to ascertain how much cor- 
porate earnings escaped taxation in the twenties. The fore- 
going table shows that it was almost $25,000,000,000 in the 
period 1923-29, inclusive. The twenty-five billions of un- 
distributed earnings were those of nonfinancial corporations 
which are corporations presently subjected to the undis- 
tributed-earnings tax. 

The foregoing figures were compiled under the direction 
of Dr. Leon Henderson, economic adviser of the Works Prog- 
Tess Administration. 

It is a significant fact that the undistributed-earnings 
tax was not a deterrent upon corporate expansion, as has 
been so obdurately contended by conservatives. The period 
of greatest corporate expansion since 1929 occurred after 
the enactment of the undistributed-profits-tax law. 

CREATE, DO NOT DESTROY, BUYING POWER OF THE MASSES 

America suffers from a woeful lack of purchasing power. 
When the New Deal came into power in March 1933 that 
purchasing power was but two-fifths of normal. Immedi- 
ately the Democratic Party set about to counteract the dry- 
ing up of spending money. When a patient has pernicious 
anemia a blood transfusion is recommended. We force-feed 
purchasing power into the national veins, the streams of 
trade. Thus we created the W. P. A., the P. W. A., the 
Triple A; we extended the R. F. C.; we spent nearly two 
billions in paying the balance of the soldiers’ bonus—with 
the result that in the 6 months following the payment 
thereof we had the greatest measure of prosperity since 
1929. Why anyone with a modicum of intelligence should 
have any difficulty in perceiving this situation is beyond my 
comprehension. Yet there are those in the Democratic 
Party who repetitiously dilate upon the wisdom of stoppage 
of public spending. 

We curtailed the W. P. A. in 1937; we suspended the 
P. W. A. in 1937; a serious reduction in public road ex- 
penditures was projected—we were reducing Federal ex- 
penditures in every direction. It is a strange coincidence 
that such reductions and curtailments were coincident with 
~ eee and were directly proportionate to the force of 

pact, 


MONOPOLY CONTROL OF NECESSITY COMMODITIES MUST BE ENDED 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAVERICK] has advocated 
a program for recovery in which he asseverates that we 
should take steps to prevent exorbitant prices and price 
combines among the monopolies, through antitrust-legisla- 
Assuredly section 7 of the Clayton Act needs 


tion revision. 
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revision immediately, with the resultant that one corpora- 
tion is interdicted from purchasing not only the stock but 
the physical assets of another corporation. As it is now, 
we are monopoly controlled and the products of these mo- 
nopolies are being offered to the public at a price vastly in 
excess of that charge in 1929. Among these products are 
coke, cement, aluminum, gasoline—all of them admittedly 
controlled by monopolies. These monopolies have a habit 
of snuffing out or liquidating their rivals or competitors. It 
is not necessary for them to control a majority of the out- 
standing capital stock. Control is possible in many cases if 
ownership of as low a percentage as 5 percent of the ab- 
sorbed corporation is effected. 

Agitation for public power is a great boon to the cement 
monopoly. Irrigation expansion is welcomed by the Cement 
Trust. Motorizing fire departments and the substitution of 
oil burners for coal burners is pleasing to the oil monopoly. 
That America is in the thrall of monopolies must be ad- 
mitted by all fair-minded observers. The Federal courts 
have so circumscribed the laws and so sterilized the efforts 
of public prosecutors that attempts to disintegrate monopo- 
lies have been farcical in recent years. Seemingly the courts 
are worried about the rule of reason. 

I join with the Philadelphia Record in its editorial de- 
mand that we postpone balancing the Budget until we 
have taken care of our own domestic problems. The Phila- 
delphia Record, in its issue of November 17, 1937, said this: 


Debt is a relative quantity and must be considered in relation 
to the wealth and income of the debtor. 

The present debt of the United States is a huge sum, but it 
must be considered in relation to a huge Nation. Compared 
with the debts of Great Britain and France it is very small. We 
have less than half the per-capita debt of Great Britain. 

In proportion to national income the comparison with England 
and France is even more striking. Our net national debt is less 
than half of our present national income. England's national 
debt of thirty-five billion is 178 percent of her national income of 
twenty billion. France’s national debt of twenty-two billion is 
nearly double her national income. 

The debt of the United States Government would be $100,- 
000,000,000 if it were as large per capita as that of Great Britain. 

The debt of the United States Government would be $115,- 
000,000,000 if it were as large in proportion to our national income 
as that of Great Britain. 

The present Federal debt is so far from the danger point that 
it is the worst sort of demagogy to frighten business with this 
false bugaboo. 

As long as national income is mounting faster than national 
debt we are spending money wisely. There is no danger of na- 
tional bankruptcy or ruinous inflation. 

But if we stop spending money before we have achieved a stable 

-sustaining recovery, if national business drops off before we 
have had an opportunity to reduce indebtedness, then, indeed, 
this Nation is in danger. We are in the position of the man who 
borrows $10,000 to develop a paying business and then stops the 
development before the business is profitable. He is left with a 
debt of $10,000 and no business. 

If we had gone into the World War with the declaration that no 
matter what the situation, we were resolved to withdraw from the 
war when the national debt reached $25,000,000,000, the Allies 
would have lost the war and Germany today would be ruling the 
world. 

We went into that war resolved to spend whatever was neces- 
sary to win. 

We must press for economic recovery with the same high 
courage and resolution. 

If everything that Mr. Conservative said were true it would 
still be wrong to balance the Budget now. It happens that he is 
not right in an economic sense or any other sense. 

A wise government, like a wise businessman, knows when to 
spend, when to save. 


We in Congress are faced with tremendously critical 
problems. In 1933 we launched a recovery program; today 
we must rescue it. Are we going to be led along by the 
Boake Carters, Hugh Johnsons, Lewis Douglases? If so, we 
are imitating Hoover, and we will reap the fruits of Hoover. 
Dead Sea fruit. 
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THE DISCREDITED HOOVER POLICIES WERE DECISIVELY REPUDIATED 

Hoover was repudiated in 1932. The longer this country 
adhered to his policies, the deeper it was plunged into de- 
pression. But the longer this country adhered to the New 
Deal policy of spending to save, the greater was the meas- 
ure of its economic recovery. That is the incontrovertible 
lesson of the last 8 years. It is irrefutable history. Con- 
gress should embark upon a sharp revision upward of the 
spending program to revive purchasing power. If we would 
save the capitalist system our first duty is to give back to 
American business the customers of which it has been de- 
prived during the past 12 months. The statistics tell the 
story. We have receded already 60 percent from the high 
point of recovery. It is sheer folly to delude ourselves, 
under the bludgeonings of the fallacy that tax reduction will 
revive business. After the market crash in 1929, the late 
Treasury Secretary, Mellon, in one of his frequent pros- 
perity proclamation prognoses, stated there would be a 
Treasury surplus, and at the request of President Hoover, 
Congress immediately reduced Federal taxes. Did we get 
the desired results? We need a fundamental change—a 
change back to those policies which lifted the country out 
of the depression and which were carrying it steadily for- 
ward until the gears were shifted into reverse 1 year ago. 
While we fought the depression, as we fought the war, we 
advanced. When we began to retreat we began to lose. 
Let us be grateful that defeatist policy of illogical parsi- 
mony has now been changed. 


Was the 1-B Tax Aimed at Ford? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, enemies of President Roose- 
velt, of the Democratic Party, and of the Democratic Con- 
gressman in a brazen though carefully premeditated plan 
sought to mislead the people generally, though more par- 
ticularly those residing in Michigan and in my district, to 
look upon the 1-B tax provision as drafted by the subcom- 
mittee on taxation as a soak-Henry-Ford tax. More than 
that, my enemies as well as those of the President, by devious 
and vicious methods of their partisan propagandists, often 
hiding behind so-called independent newspaper labels, mis- 
led many of our people to believe that it was the President’s 
idea to take a deliberate slap at the motor magnate. This 
is a brazen, premeditated, and pernicious lie. 

The President had nothing to do with it, nor was he par- 
ticularly interested in the 1-B tax or what was known as the 
third basket, covering closely held or family owned corpora- 
tions. The President’s interest covered the tax bill as a 
whole and all of its provisions. He was interested in the 
amount of revenue which the whole bill in all its sections 
would provide. He was as much interested in the 1-B 
section as in any other because of the revenue which it 
might bring to the Treasury. 

The President was not concerned about the method. 
That was something for Congress to decide and as regards 
the Congress, and more especially the Ways and Means 
Committee, which brought forth the 1-B or third basket 
tax covering family owned or closely held corporations, I 
might say most emphatically that I challenge the scurril- 
ous calumniators of the President or of myself that Henry 
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Ford’s name was ever mentioned in the Committee on Ways 
and Means or in the subcommittee at any time during the 
drafting of the provision. The only mention of Ford that 
Was ever made came after the propagandists linked this 1-B 
section with his name and committee members fought this 
unfair and misleading assumption. 


This tax was not intended to penalize any particular in- 


dividual or corporation. Its purpose was to eliminate any 
advantage on the part of families or closely woven groups in 
withholding dividend distribution to keep from paying the 
same amount of taxes paid by widely held corporations. It 
was my contention and the sentiment of the Congress that 
where the corporate device was being used to evade the pay- 
ment of taxes, such evaders could be reached and punished 
under the criminal provisions contained in section 102 of 
the act. 

My vote in committee and on the floor was construed by 
my e as a gesture toward Ford and in opposition to 
the Dresident. Such inferences and deductions are based 
on sheer poppycock and falsehoods. You can take my word 
for it as a member of the tax committee that Ford receives 
no concession under the Tax Law of 1938. The motor mag- 
nate need make no abject request for my assistance and I 
ask no condescension on his part in making contact with my 
office if there is a semblance of unfairness in any pending 
law affecting the well-being of himself or any other indi- 
vidual. I have made no overtures to Mr. Ford nor to 
anyone even remotely connected with him, nor have I con- 
sulted any particular individual relative to the so-called 1-B 
third basket pertaining to family or closely held corpora- 
tions. It is very unfair to say that the President had any 
special or particular interest in this provision or that the 
section was intended to slap Ford, or that my attitude was 
at the one and same time displeasing to my President while 
catering to the colossus of the motor world. 


The Value of a Congressman’s Services Increases 
With Years of Experience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ARTHUR H. GREENWOOD 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, after a tenure in the 
House of Representatives of 16 consecutive years, and after 
serving with about 1,000 Members of Congress during that 
period, I am fully convinced that the value of a Congress- 
man’s services increases progressively in proportion to his 
years as a Representative. A calculation shows that Speaker 
BANKHEAD, the floor leader, Mr. RAYBURN, and the chairmen 
of the 10 leading committees have been Members of Con- 
gress for more than 25 years. 

Law and government grow from year to year and the 
enactments of one Congress are supplemented to meet the 
problems facing the next. A Congressman must learn the 
intricate rules of procedure and he must have a wide ac- 
quaintance and understanding. The necessary knowledge 
and poise is gained in long service and contacts on the floor 
and in the committee rooms. Moreover, the constantly in- 
creasing duties with the various Departments of govern- 
ment require a knowledge not to be obtained within a short 
tenure in office. 

Congressional districts should not change their Represen- 
tatives so frequently if they want the best service. You can- 
not produce a Henry Clay, a Joe Cannon, a Champ Clark, 
or @ Henry Rainey with a few years of service. My advice 
would be to select an honest, intelligent, sober, and ener- 
getic man and keep him in office as long as he renders faith- 
ful service. This will be best for your district and best for 


the country at large. 
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William P. Connery 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P. 

Connery, Jr., late a Representative from the State of Massa- 

chusetts 

Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, although it 
was not my good fortune to enjoy more than a short ac- 
quaintance with Mr, Connery, yet I feel qualified by that 
acquaintance to speak approvingly about him. 

My first contact with Mr. Connery did not impress me 
favorably. I seemed to sense an affected impetuosity that 
did not harmonize with my concept of a thorough and safe 
legislator; but I soon learned that my first impression of 
this good man, as is very often true of first impressions, was 
wrong. I soon came to know him as an earnest and intelli- 
gent protagonist, almost a zealot, of every worthy cause that 
engaged his especial attention. 

Not having been born to a life of ease, but springing from a 
humble beginning and reared in an environment not too 
favorable, it was only natural that one of his characteristics 
should, while laboring in a workshop, become well ac- 
quainted with the needs and problems, and become a leader of 
workingmen. But his interest in the welfare of workers did 
not engross his exclusive attention. His efforts were ever 
directed toward the weal of all his beloved America. Love 
of God and country came first in his life. His worthy ac- 
complishments and splendid reputation attest a perfect syn- 
chronization between his religion and his pretenses; and 
when his country called for help in 1917 he left a workshop 
voluntarily to enlist in the Army. True to his reputation, he 
did not seek a noncombatant assignment, but he took a 
routine assignment that caused him to serve creditably 19 
months in a combatant organization in France. 

The records show that throughout the whole life of our good 
friend he did not ask for any exemption from toil or hardships. 

Mr. Connery came here 15 years ago without legislative 
experience, but by a singular and unusual exhibition of useful 
experience, a never-flagging zeal, and a magnetic personality, 
he soon rose to leadership in the councils of his party and 
on the important Committee on Labor. His coauthorship 
of the Wagner-Connery Act is his enduring monument, and 
it is a matter of regret that he was by death prevented from 
crowning his life’s work by a determinative collaboration in 
the wage and hour bill. 

Useful and beloved, he lived and worked until, far short 
of man’s three score and ten years, he spent the strength that 
God gave him. Surely such outstanding qualities as he pos- 
sessed are the greatest assurance of a life everlasting in a 
world to come, for it is not logical to think that the Creator 
would give a man such powers as Mr. Connery had and then 
let perish the mind that drove that hand or the soul that 
prompted that help for his fellow men. His life here and 
his confident reward hereafter beckon us also to do our best. 
May we, too, not fail. 


Some Political Party History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MILTON A. ROMJUE 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, when President Roosevelt 
concludes his present term on January 20, 1941, the Govern- 
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ment of the United States will have existed 152 years under 
the Constitution. The Democratic Party will have been in 
control 84 years and the Federalists, Whigs, and Republicans 
68 years of that time—that is, if John Quincy Adams is 
counted as a Democrat, John Tyler as a Whig, and Andrew 
Johnson as a Republican. 

John Quincy Adams, after his election to the Senate from 
Massachusetts in 1803, quit the Federalists and became an 
anti-Federalist, or a Jeffersonian Republican, or, as the 
party is known today, a Democrat. As such he was elected 
President. Afterward he joined the Whigs. Tyler was a 
Democratic Senator from. Virginia. He resigned from the 
Senate in 1838, after having refused to obey a resolution 
of his State’s legislature demanding that he vote for the 
Benton resolution expunging from the records of Congress 
the Senate’s formal condemnation of President Jackson for 
his action in withdrawing the Federal deposits from the 
Bank of the United States, a privately owned corporation 
with great financial and political power in the country. Tyler 
was taken up by the Whigs and made their candidate for 
Vice President on the ticket with William Henry Harrison 
in 1840. Harrison died when he had been in office less than 
a month, and Tyler succeeded him. Johnson, a Tennes- 
seean, was what was known in the 1860's as a War Demo- 
crat.” He was elected Vice President in 1864 on the Na- 
tional Union (Republican) ticket and succeeded to the 
Presidency on the death of Abraham Lincoln. 

GREAT PARTIES AGREED ON ESSENTIAL POINTS 

The Democratic Party is the patriarch of American politi- 
cal organizations. It is the only party the career of which 
has run in practical concurrence with the life of the Na- 
tion itself. The party was created in 1792, under the lead- 
ership of Thomas Jefferson, and has survived the vicissi- 
tudes of 146 years of continuous existence. At first it was 
known as the Republican Party, and its members were 
generally spoken of as Jeffersonian Republicans. In 1828 
it adopted its new and present title; and that year it elected 
Andrew Jackson President. 

In its time the Democratic Party has witnessed the com- 
ing and going of a dozen or more rival major parties, all 
of which, with the single exception of the present Re- 
publican Party, it has escorted without panoply or display 
to the unhonored and unsung scrap pile of things which ex- 
perience has cast aside as impedimenta in the onward march 
of democracy. 

It may be a comforting reflection to some in our popu- 
lation who are squeamish over the ultimate fate of con- 
stitutional government, who perhaps have given too much 
importance and heed to partisan charges that the basic law 
of the country is in some way under attack, to contemplate 
the fact that all political parties that have gained any 
degree of prominence or public appeal in this country, since 
the beginning of the Republic, have been in complete agree- 
ment on certain essential points. 

No great party has ever arrayed itself against the Con- 
stitution, and none has ever attempted to overthrow the 
structure of society in order to insure its own success at a 
national election. 

We hear a great deal intermittently about the necessity 
for vigilance in the maintenance of the right of religious 
worship, of free speech, and liberty of the press, yet these 
are things which have never actually been at issue between 
major political parties, and they never will be. 

DEMOCRATS STEADFAST TO JEFFERSONIAN PRINCIPLES 

The late British Ambassador, James Bryce, who under- 
stood American constitutional development better than any 
other foreigner and better than most of ourselves, declared 
in 1921 that party organization was one of the three chief 
contributions made by America to political science as a prac- 
tical art. He maintained that the presence and activity of 
two major parties had done extraordinary service in unify- 
ing our population, extremely heterogeneous in race, re- 
ligion, and language. Well may we imagine what confusion 
would have resulted had our people, instead of forming them- 
selves, as a rule, into two major parties, affiliated themselves 
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into an indefinite number of sectional, racial, religious, occu- 
pational, and other minor groups. 

In his Modern Democracies, speaking of party in gen- 
eral, Bryce said that— 

Even if intellectual conviction had much to do with its crea- 
tion, emotion has more to do with its vitality. * * Men 
enjoy combat for its own sake * * and to carry their flag 
to victory. * * Nothing holds men so close together as the 
presence of antagonists strong enough to be worth defeating and 
not so strong as to be invincible. That is why a party can retain 
its continuity while forgetting or changing its doctrines and see- 
ing its old leaders disappear. 

Granting the wisdom of all that Bryce says, it is not inap- 
propriate to point here, parenthetically, to the steadfast 
adherence of the Democratic Party to the principles given it 
by Thomas Jefferson. True, there have been lapses—not 
many; a few rare instances—when the party has seemed to 
veer slightly from the high road whereupon is located so 
many of the guideposts and landmarks of democracy. We 
have been bowled over a time or two by the force of untoward 
circumstances, and now and then, but not often, considering 
our long history, we have been mistaken in the matter of our 
choice of a leader. But does not this prove, after all, that 
we, as a party, are only human? 

A hundred and fifty years ago Jefferson said that the way 
to judge the happiness of the people was to go out into the 
country and look into the pots in the fireplaces of the peas- 
ants. There is something more than a mere coincidence in 
the fact that President Roosevelt only a little while ago was 
declaring that “those who would measure confidence in this 
country must look first to the average mind.” 

ROOSEVELT AIMS TO PRESERVE JEFFERSONIAN LIBERTY 

I have been amused from time to time by the attempts of 
Members on the other side of this House to prove that Jeffer- 
son was a Republican. Invariably, in order to substantiate 
their claim, they have cited the statement of Abraham Lin- 
coln to the effect that he, Lincoln, “never had a feeling politi- 
cally which did not spring from the sentiments in the Decla- 
ration of Independence.” Any argument that Jefferson, if 
alive today, would be a Republican topples over through its 
own weakness. It is better to say that Lincoln would be a 
Democrat, for he, as we all know, had a compassion for 
humanity which has left its imprint on the ages. 

Mention of Jefferson and the Declaration of Independence 
is a reminder that the Fourth of July is not far away. No 
person whose passions have not swept him completely off 
his feet would, I apprehend, try to make political capital out 
of the Declaration of Independence; although I do seem to 
recall that a former chairman of the Republican National 
Committee did suggest, a few years ago, that it would serve 
a good purpose in the United States if the people would read 
the Declaration. But the suggestion carried with it such a 
trail of sordidness and desire for political gain that the effect 
was sickening. It was intended by insinuation to convey 
the thought of incompatibility as between the principles of 
the document of the forefathers and the New Deal of the 
present time. 

The Declaration of Independence as written by Jefferson 
was an act of high courage, and an act of wise policy. But 
it was not the fulfillment of liberty, for that was something 
to be consummated later—a great deal later. To establish 
liberty Jefferson instituted a revolution of arms and blood; 
to preserve that liberty Roosevelt has chosen to institute a 
revolution of the economic resources of the Nation. Only 
the methods are different in order to meet the requirements 
of the time and conditions; the objects are essentially the 
same. 

DEMOCRACY VERSUS ARISTOCRACY 

When the American system of constitutional democracy 
had been at work for nearly a half century, Alexis de 
Tocqueville came from France to our shores to gather the 
information which enabled him to write that which has been 
called the first philosophic and comprehensive view of our 
society, institutions, and destiny. He gave his great work 
the title Democracy in America,” and in it there is much 
which, while prophetic a hundred years ago, is fact today. 
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Monsieur de Tocqueville held that political parties which 
deser ved to be styled great were 

Those which to principles more than to the consequences; 
to general, and not to especial cases; to ideas, and not to men. 

These parties— 

He said— 
are usually distinguished by a noble character by more generous 

ions, more genuine convictions, and a more bold and open 

conduct than are others. 

In his study the French student found that— 


The deeper we penetrate into the working of these parties the 
more we perceive that the object of the one is to limit and that of 
the other to extend the popular authority. 

He continued: 


I do not assert that the ostensible end, or even that the secret 
aim, of American parties is to promote the rule of aristocracy or 
democracy in the country; but I do affirm that the aristocratic or 
democratic passions may easily be detected at the bottom of all 
parties, and that although they escape artificial observation, they 
are the main point and the very soul of every faction in the United 
States. 

Monsieur de Tocqueville went on to say that— 


It is easy to perceive that the wealthy members of the com- 
munity entertain a hearty dislike to the democratic institutions of 
the country; the populace is at once the object of their scorn and 
fears. 


That which De Tocqueville a hundred years ago saw for 
America was an aristocracy “engendered by manufacturers.” 
We had not then begun the building up of our industrial 
system by means of corporate financing. Yet this French- 
man seemed to anticipate that something of this nature might 
be the outcome of what then had hardly been started. 

He found from his studies here that a democracy was favor- 
able to manufacturers and that it increases without limit 
the manufacturing classes. He could see the manufacturers 
growing in intellect, influence, and wealth, because they were 
to be the planners, the developers, the managers, and, there- 
fore, the students delving deeper into the arts and sciences 
for newer things and newer methods. On the other hand, the 
so-called manufacturing classes, the men who labor with their 
hands, were to become, or rather were to constitute, the 
plodding masses of humanity. How, for instance, asks 
De Tocqueville, can a workman be expected to develop him- 
self physically or mentally whose daily task it is, year in and 
year out, to make heads for pins? He saw the greed and 
avarice of the one group feeding and waxing rich on the 
docility and at the expense of the toil and sweat of the other 
group. 

AMERICA, LAND OF FREE OPPORTUNITY 

Well, Mr. Speaker, what have we come to in America? 
Not quite to the place, I hope, that De Tocqueville described 
for us. Yet near enough to warrant the hoisting of the 
danger signals. Our workmen in the factories and fields 
can still hold their heads high. America is still the land of 
free opportunity. To keep it so has been a struggle, and it 
will always be a struggle. We have learned in America, and 
the lesson has been pounded into our minds as never before 
during the last decade and a half, that eternal vigilance is 
actually and really the price of liberty, not a mere catch- 
phrase. 

At this place in these remarks, by way of augmenting what 
I am trying to demonstrate—that is, that there are certain 
things in our American democracy which give us great 
strength as a nation, and that these things somehow have a 
way of setting themselves aside, not to be touched or tam- 
pered with by organized partisans—I wish to read a short 
editorial published a year or more ago in the Gazette of 
Emporia, Kans., a great Republican newspaper of which 
William Allen White is the editor. The editorial follows: 


The Republicans today, looking aghast at the monument of 
Roosevelt’s congressional achievement, think that they will de- 
stroy it when they come to power. They are fooling themselves. 
When they come to power they will administer it wisely and im- 
Prove it sensibly. But they will not destroy it. 

The lesson of the depression is found in this New Deal program. 
The Democrats as a party would not have adopted it without 
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Roosevelt's leadership, and the Republicans as a party will not 
destroy it after Roosevelt is gone. The lesson has been learned. 
We may reject the whole New Deal program in the emotional out- 
burst of an election. But the program will still stand. 
UNIFICATION OF THE PEOPLE A PRIME NECESSITY 

The United States is a representative democracy—a gov- 
ernment of political parties. No better way has ever been 
devised. The Nation came to existence with a thousand 
years of the experience of the struggling masses to obtain a 
more equitable distribution of the benefits of government at 
its back from which to draw its lessons and cut its pattern. 
We have done exceedingly well, all things considered, The 
pitfalls into which other nations -have tripped and fallen 
make no mistake about it—are present in America today. 
We may be, and I have faith that we will be, able to avoid 
them, but we shall fail miserably unless we retain our grip- 
hold on the things which are the guaranties of our essen- 
tial unification—the liberty of all the people. 


Theodore A. Peyser 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS . 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH - 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and service of Hon. THEODORE A. 
PEYSER, late a Representative from the State of New York 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, commenting on the character 
and public service of a colleague fills one with mixed emo- 
tions—sorrow for the passing of that colleague and gratitude 
for the opportunity publicly to appraise him. 

The passing of THEODORE A. Peyser came as a distinct blow 
to his colleagues in the House, and especially those from New 
York. We learned to know him as one who quietly, but ever 
so effectively, devoted his time and talents to the preservation 
of his country. He was respected and loved as one ever fair 
to his people and the principles for which he stood. He has 
set a standard for those who follow him, and the memory of 
our service with him will be an inspiration. 

He was a loyal and devoted servant to his State and country 
and his beliefs will be noted in the pages of its history. 


The Farm Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARVIN JONES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr, JONES. Mr. Speaker, as the Seventy-fifth Congress 
draws to a close it is fitting that we should sum up in brief 
the legislative work that has been done by this Congress in 
behalf of agriculture. 

Agriculture is the most important business in America. 
For more than half a century it has been the victim of 
favoritism in legislation—that is, favoritism in the field 
where the farmer buys his supplies, and discrimination 
against him in the markets where he sells his products. 

The surplus-producing farmer has sold in a free market. 
He has been subject to discrimination against his products 
not only in the marketing field but in the transportation 
field, both in the inflow and outflow of his products. 

For many reasons agriculture presents the most difficult 
of all problems. The numerous crops, the uncertainties of 
seasons, the high and low yield on the same tract of ground, 
the transportation costs, the lack of credit facilities, the 
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uncertainties of markets, and many other things add to the 
complexity of the problem. Yet the very difficulties make 
it all the more necessary that an attempt be made to reach 
a solution. 

INTEREST RATES 

This Congress has extended for a 2-year period land-bank 
interest rates at 34 percent and commissioner’s loan inter- 
est rates at 4 percent. These are the lowest farm interest 
rates that have ever prevailed in this country, and lower 
than prevail in any other leading country of the world. 

These loans are made by the Farm Credit Administration, 
which has been in operation since 1933, and which for the 
first time in history provides a complete credit structure for 
agriculture, separate and apart from the commercial-credit 
structure of the country. This Administration also provides 
for low interest rates to cooperative organizations. It also 
provides for crop loans to care for the current credit needs 
of the farm and ranch. 

GENERAL FARM MEASURE 

This Congress has also passed a general farm measure, 
one of the major objectives of which has been to secure a 
better income for those who are producing agricultural 
products. In the 5 years from 1932 to 1937 the national 
farm income nearly doubled, rising from $4,328,000,000 to 
$8,600,000,000. This tremendous increase in the farm in- 
come has been unmistakable proof that the farm program 
has been effective. 

It is impossible to separate overproduction from reduction 
in price, yet today, with about the largest production of 
wheat and cotton that this country has ever known, the 
prices of both these commodities are more than twice as 
high as they were in 1932 when, while the production was 
great, it was less than in the current year. 

There is a reason for this. The doubling of farm income 
has been a vast gain for agriculture and a great help to the 
Nation. Linked with the credit facilities that have been 
made available, it has enabled hundreds of thousands of 
farmers to keep possession of their farms. The big increase 
in farm buying power has kept factory wheels turning and 
has provided jobs for workers in the cities. Even now, when 
there is recession and the farm income is somewhat lower 
than in 1937, farm buying power is still much stronger than 
when the program began. 

The hope of the people of America and of business every- 
where is linked with the prospects for continued success of 
the farm program. 

Whatever may be the defects of the present measure, 
it has many fine features which should remain a perma- 
nent part of the laws of our country. 

Among other things, it provides: 

First. For conservation and rebuilding of farm and ranch 
land resources. Every citizen in this broad big country, 
whether on the farm or in the streets of the city, is inter- 
ested beyond measure in preserving these resources. A trip 
into any part of this Nation will show the vast and effective 
work that has been done in the prevention of soil erosion 
and in preserving the soil, which is the greatest asset in 
our national life. 

Second. The farm bill provides for an expansion of mar- 
kets for farm products, both at home and abroad. It pro- 
vides, under section 32, for the use of approximately $140,- 
000,000 for increasing our markets abroad and in broadening 
the distribution of farm commodities in this country. 

Third. The law provides for a system of loans on the 
major crops which will assure a continuing reserve supply. 
This will prevent a shortage of our food resources and as- 
sure all our citizens that there will be at all times a supply 
of the essential commodities necessary for feeding and cloth- 
ing the American people. These loans will prevent the utter 
price collapse that usually happens when there is over- 
whelming production and at the same time will prevent the 
ups and downs in prices which have been heartbreaking to 
the farmers and which have offered a rich field for the 
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speculators who are the principal ones that have profited by 
the lack of stabilized supplies. 

Fourth. The measure provides for benefit payments as an 
offset to the tariff, thus restoring to the farmer a portion of 
the funds that are taken away from him under our general 
tariff system. These benefit payments are in addition to 
whatever price the products may bring. 

Fifth. The measure provides for protection for the small 
producer. It gives him advantages in the entire system 
which will help preserve the individual farming operations 
of this land. The individual producer has been one of the 
mainstays during all our country’s history. 

Sixth. The new farm measure provides for an adjust- 
ment of freight-rate discriminations against farm and ranch 
products. For many years, due to the fact that the farmers 
were unorganized, the freight-rate structure has been an 
especial burden to the farmer. The new measure directs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to sit in on applications for 
changes in farm freight rates which affect agriculture and 
to endeavor to see that freight rates are more nearly fair 
for agriculture than they have been in the past. 

Seventh. The new farm measure provides for a larger 
measure of local administration of the farm program wher- 
ever this is possible. The more this administration can be 
brought home to the individual farmer and the larger the 
part he can have in shaping the policies, the better will 
be the results that are attained. 

Eighth. The measure also provides for the establishment 
of research laboratories in the different larger farm pro- 
ducing areas of the United States for the purpose of finding 
new uses, new markets, and wider outlets for the products 
and byproducts of the farm. There is a chemical revolution 
going on all over the world. This activity will start a deter- 
mined drive to furnish greater outlets and wider markets, 
both in this country and in the foreign field. 

FARM TENANCY 

Another agricultural act of great importance, passed dur- 
ing the first session, is the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act. The Committee on Agriculture held hearings on this 
subject and worked for some time on the legislation. It is 
intended as an approach to the solution of the Nation-wide 
problem of farm tenancy which has grown more and more 
serious in recent years. In selected areas, farmers are being 
financed in farm purchases with repayment arranged on a 
long-time basis. The act also provides for rehabilitation 
loans and for retirement of submarginal lands. 

OTHER MEASURES 

Another wing of the general farm program has been the 
provision for marketing agreements, and this session there 
were reenacted the provisions to establish marketing agree- 
ments among producers of fruits, vegetables, milk, and other 
commodities. 

A basic law to establish a program for water conservation 
and utilization in the Great Plains area was also passed. 
This is of vital interest to the entire plains country. It is 
hoped that the work done under this measure will also alle- 
viate flood problems in other regions by saving the run-off 
water supply. 

Other acts have also been passed which have undertaken 
to aid in the solution of the problems that are presented by 
the scores of different commodities that are produced in the 
great stretching field of agriculture. 

The program must continue. Any time there is a lessening 
of the price of farm products, the “anvil chorus” always 
begins. Nothing could please the speculator who has here- 
tofore profited by the wild swings of farm prices than to be 
able to convince the farmers and the people of America that 
the entire program should be abandoned. It has taken away 
some of the time-worn advantages they have had. They 
know if the farmers can carry on their program for a few 
more years, agriculture’s long fight to establish a national 
policy that gives it a square deal will be won. Once the 
farmers get their program finally accepted, working well, 
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and understood by the country, it will never be given up. 
No one knows this better than the speculator who has 
profited at the expense of the farmer. 

The first reaper, the first electric light, the first automo- 
bile, the first of any great movement has been crude in its 
beginnings. They have all been perfected in the light of 
experience. 

The peculiar thing about all the attacks that have been 
made on the farm program has been that these have been 
direct attacks on the program as a whole. Few of those 
who are making these attacks have ever offered anything 
to take the place of the present program. Some of them 
even go so far as to say that the farmer is worse off. No 
thinking person familiar with the record can countenance 
such an assertion, even for a moment. 

Anyone with even a short memory can recall the dark days 
of 1932 when cotton was 5 cents per pound, when wheat was 
25 cents a bushel, when corn was 15 cents per bushel and 
was being burned for fuel, when farm interest rates were 
6 percent or more, when foreclosures were rampant, when 
banks were closing by the thousands, when the usually con- 
servative farmers were threatening to take judges out with 
pitchforks to prevent wholesale loss of their farms. No 
thinking person interested in the future of his country wants 
to go back to the dark days that prevailed before the pro- 
gram began. 

Let us face the facts. In 1937 we produced the largest 
wheat crop in 6 years, a crop of 874,000,000 bushels. This 
wheat supplied all our domestic needs and left a 200,000,000- 
bushel carry-over. We had the largest cotton crop in the 
Nation’s history, nearly 19,000,000 bales. We had the largest 
corn crop since 1932. The 1937 crop of fruits, vegetables, 
poultry, and other products set new records. No one will 
deny these facts. In the presence of such facts, the cry of 
scarcity becomes pitiful. Certainly the farmers have pro- 
duced more than enough to meet the Nation’s needs. In 
the face of this great production, it is remarkable that the 
farm program has enabled us to prevent a complete price 
collapse. 

One swallow does not make a summer; one battle usually 
does not complete a war. There is a crisis in the life of every 
great movement, when the mettle of men is tested. The 
present farm program, with all the obstacles that have been 
placed in its path, has gone forward. 

We will not go backward. We will not only set our pickets 
thick and hold the gains we have achieved, but we will strive 
to better our implements of war. With the experience we 
have had, we will undertake to improve the weapons which 
must be used. We will go forward until the struggle for 
equality for agriculture is finally won. 


My Record and Views on Important Legislation in 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, immediately after I came 
to Congress in January 1937 I began the practice of report- 
ing by means of biweekly radio talks to the people of the 
Second Massachusetts District, which I represent. Every two 
weeks I informed them of the progress of legislation in Wash- 
ington, and of my own activities in their behalf. Now, the 
third and probably the final session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress is drawing to a close. I feel, therefore, at this time 
I should review for the people of my district my work while I 
have been their Representative in Washington. Many issues 
of vital national importance have confronted the Congress 
during the 18 months since the oath of office was adminis- 
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tered tome. In the limited time allotted to me it is possible 
to touch upon these only briefly. 
FLOOD CONTROL 

After my arrival in Washington I was appointed to the 
House Flood Control Committee. During my election cam- 
paign I stated that if elected to Congress I would do all in my 
power to further a comprehensive flood-control program for 
the Connecticut Valley. As a member of the committee in 
charge of flood-control projects I have been in a peculiarly 
fortunate position to bring to the attention of the Congress 
the needs of New England, and especially those of the Con- 
necticut Valley. 

The program as developed by the Army engineers pro- 
vided for, first, the construction of adequate flood-pro- 
tection works at the seven most important industrial 
centers, and second, the building of 20 reservoirs on the 
tributaries of the Connecticut River. In March 1937 Sec- 
retary Woodring held a conference with the Governors of 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
cut, at Hartford, at which high War Department officials 
and counsel were present. As a result of that conference 
the interstate compact for the construction of eight reser- 
voirs on the Connecticut River system was drawn up in 
a form satisfactory to the War Department, and was ap- 
proved by the legislatures and Governors of the four States. 
I introduced a bill seeking the approval of this compact, 
and successfully won its approval by the House Flood Con- 
trol Committee. 

It was during the hearings on this bill that the admin- 
istration repudiated the compacts, much to the chagrin 
of Secretary of War Woodring, who had already approved 
it in a radio broadcast. Although the States had been 
given to understand by the War Department officials that 
they were to retain title to the lands on which the reservoirs 
were constructed and would retain the rights to any power 
generated at any of the dams, the administration suddenly 
went back on its agreement and insisted that these rights 
should belong to the Federal Government. As a result 
of this administration opposition the bills providing for 
the consent of Congress to the compacts were stalled last 
August in both the Senate and House. Otherwise, funds 
would have been available at that time for the construction 
of all eight of the dams mentioned in the compact. The 
irony of the situation is that the Army engineers have 
testified that no power can be economically generated at 
any one of the eight dams. 

The injection of the issue of title to the dam sites and 
potential power, if any, precipitated a controversy between 
the four Governors and the administration, which even 
today finds both sides refusing to yield in their positions. 
I have felt that since the States entered into these com- 
pacts in good faith and with the advice and assistance of 
the Secretary of War, the representative of the President, 
the Federal Government was morally bound to go through 
with it. Yet, to me the paramount issue is the providing 
of adequate flood control, and I have, therefore, hoped 
that the Governors and the administration would get to- 
gether to compromise their stands and arrive at an ami- 
cable solution. I have consistently stated that if they 
would do this I would support any satisfactory plan which 
they might evolve. 

The original reports of the divisional engineer at New 
York relative to local protective works rejected the pro- 
posal for dikes at the cities of Northampton and Chicopee. 
When this was brought to my attention I arranged for the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to come to 
Springfield to hold a hearing, at which the mayors and 
representative citizens of these two cities might testify 
as to the needs of these two important industrial com- 
munities. While the Board seldom leaves Washington, it 
agreed to do so in this case, thereby making it possible for 
an adequate and fine presentation of the evidence concern- 
ing the need for flood control at these two cities. The 
hearing was successful in every way, and as a result the War 
Department has approved the construction of dikes and 
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pumping stations at Northampton and Chicopee, as well 
as at Holyoke, West Springfield, Springfield, Hartford, and 
East Hartford. . 

Furthermore, the Army engineers hold that these local 
works should be built before the reservoirs, and they promise 
that when completed they will furnish complete protection 
within the dikes against a repetition of the 1936 flood. I 
am particularly pleased at my success in securing a pro- 
vision in the present omnibus flood-control bill, authorizing 
these necessary local works. 

The second opportunity to provide the funds for carrying 
out this program was presented at the third session of this 
Congress in an amendment by Senator COPELAND, of New 
York, to the work-relief bill, which allocated $324,000,000, 
a sum sufficient to start construction on four dams and to 
complete construction of all of the local flood-control works 
in the Connecticut Valley. The dams would have included 
the one at Knightville, on the Westfield River. This amend- 
ment was defeated by the votes of 40 Democratic Senators, 
thereby placing the responsibility for any failure to provide 
funds for these necessary flood-control works squarely on the 
Democrats. I am still hopeful that the administration will 
make sufficient funds available to complete the necessary 
construction in Springfield, and at least to start work at 
Northampton and Chicopee. I was very happy to assist the 
selectmen of West Springfield in their successful efforts to 
secure funds which have made it possible to assure the com- 
pletion of the dike at West Springfield shortly. 


SPRINGFIELD ARMORY 


Believing that the successful operation of the Springfield 
Armory is of increasing importance yearly to the welfare 
of western Massachusetts, I requested, and was successful in 
securing, appointment to the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. The armory is an industrial plant with one of the 
largest pay rolls in Springfield. It has been my desire to 
secure steady work for its 1,350 employees. 

During this last year, through my efforts, the proposed 
appropriation of $260,000 for the manufacture of 2,500 
Garand semiautomatic rifles was increased 100 percent, 
This will afford continued employment for at least another 
year for the many workmen who make this rifle, many of 
whom would otherwise have been laid off this fall. In ad- 
dition there was an initial proposed item of $600,000 for 
tools, dies, and equipment. I feel proud to say that through 
my efforts, directly and indirectly, the appropriation for this 
item was increased to $1,800,000, and the total appropria- 
tions for the Springfield Armory were increased from $860,- 
000 to $2,310,000. 

The importance of the appropriation for new equipment 
is enhanced through the fact that efforts have been recently 
made to secure the removal of the Springfield Armory to 
other sections of the country. The modernizing and equip- 
ping of the Springfield plants will undoubtedly result in their 
remaining as one of Springfield’s leading industries for 
generations. 

The people of the Second District should be particularly 
proud that this Garand rifle, developed in their midst, is 
now recognized as the finest army rifle in the world, making 
the doughboy of the American Army five times as effective 
as he was in the World War, when armed with the present 
Springfield rifle. Likewise, the men who work at the armory 
are artisans unexcelled in their skill and the precision of 
their work. It has been a pleasure to cooperate with them 
in matters affecting their welfare. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Since I have been in Congress the administration has con- 
tinued to negotiate reciprocal-trade agreements with for- 
eign countries, The purpose of these agreements generally 
is to provide a foreign market for raw commodities pro- 
duced in the South and West, by sacrificing the home market 
for American-made goods to foreign industrialists. This 
policy has been peculiarly disastrous to Massachusetts. 

When the treaty with Czechoslovakia was under consid- 
eration, I protested vigorously against its provisions, which 
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opened the door for shoes manufactured in the subsidized 
Bata factories of that country. This same Czechoslovakian 
company is now unloading shoes on Boston docks of the 
same types manufactured in New England at a price lower 
than they could be made in Boston, resulting in the closing 
down of 17 factories out of 27 in Haverhill alone and the 
loss of employment by thousands of Massachusetts citizens. 
Within recent months this foreign country has been dump- 
ing their low-priced women’s shoes on the American market 
in competition with shoes manufactured in the United States 
at a price lower than similar shoes can be manufactured by 
Massachusetts workmen paid Massachusetts wages and work- 
ing under our favorable labor standards. 

More than 20,000 shoe workers are out of employment 
today in Massachusetts because of this unfair foreign com- 
petition. Protests made by Massachusetts Congressmen to 
protect our shoe industry were not wholly successful, but 
did result in a limitation on the imports of shoes permitted 
from Czechoslovakia to a restricted amount. 

However, that treaty by its terms makes permanent the 
unemployment already created in the shoe industry through 
the admission of these shoes at a tariff rate which does not 
permit American competition. This instance of injustice to 
Massachusetts reflects the attitude of the present adminis- 
tration, as expressed by a New Deal leader, who said that 
the people of New England must stop whining and learn 
new ways of making a living. 

Today the industries of Massachusetts are threatened by 
the administration’s determination to enter into a recipro- 
cal-trade agreement with Great Britain, which manufactures 
thousands of articles similar to the famed products of New 
England. When it was first announced that it was proposed 
to negotiate this treaty, there was a unanimous chorus of 
protest from all interested groups in Massachusetts, Em- 
ployer and employee alike, industrial and labor organizations 
joined in denouncing this proposed treaty as striking a 
death blow to their property and their jobs. 

Immediately the aid of those of us representing Massa~ 
chusetts in Congress was solicited, and to a few of us was 
delegated the task of presenting to the Committee for Reci- 
proocity Information the facts and arguments of the wage 
earners of New England against this treaty. As the repre- 
sentative of a district which includes many industries which 
would be affected by this treaty, I took a prominent part in 
the hearings before the committee. The cooperation of the 
employers and employees in my district was splendid. The 
heads of various industries supplied me with facts and fig- 
ures, and the wage earners themselves, notably in the case 
of the Ludlow Manufacturing Co., gave vigorous encourage- 
ment in the form of letters and telegrams to my efforts. It 
was also a pleasure to have in this fight the support of such 
outstanding labor leaders as President John F. Gatelee, of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Labor; Charles E. Caffrey, 
vice president of the State federation and Central Labor 
Union official; John B. Bannon, recording secretary of 
the Springfield Central Labor Union; and many other 
forward-looking labor leaders. The material furnished by 
these cooperating groups and individuals was of tremendous 
value in placing before the committee an exposition of the 
dire effects which this treaty, if negotiated, will have on the 
industries and wage earners of Massachusetts. 

My efforts in this direction were not alone limited to 
arguing before the committee, but I have also protested per- 
sonally in vigorous terms to President Roosevelt, Secretary 
of State Hull, and others in authority who are concerned in 
the drafting of this treaty. Our protests, together with 
those of the people directly affected, have had the imme- 
diate result of delaying the putting into effect of the treaty, 
and we are hopeful that it will have the eventual result 
of at least minimizing the harmful effect of the treaty, 
which the administration seems determined to put through, 
regardless of the unemployment situation in America, 

SECURITY FOR THE AGED 

The scandal in Oklahoma has focused attention on the 

inadequacy and ineffectiveness of the provisions for old-age 
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assistance under the Social Security Act. Division of re- 
sponsibility between the Federal and State Governments on 
the problems of the aged has proved to be most unfair to a 
large group of American citizens deserving of the kindest 
treatment at the hands of all American citizens. 

In its 1936 platform, the Republican Party went on record 
as favoring a system of old-age security based upon a pay- 
as-you-go policy, whereby payments would be made suffi- 
ciently large to protect every aged person from want, the 
funds to be secured from the proceeds of a direct tax 
widely distributed. I believe that the proposed General 
Welfare Act conforms to the terms of this plank in the Re- 
publican platform. I believe that payments should be made 
directly by the Federal Government to the aged persons. It 
is my understanding that a 2-percent tax, either on trans- 
actions or on gross income, would provide a fund sufficiently 
large to take care of our aged citizens. In times of pros- 
perity, when prices are highest, the amount paid to each 
individual would be larger, but at all times their actual 
needs would be adequately taken care of. 

Such a law, in my opinion, would increase the purchasing 
power of the Nation, and thereby result in increased busi- 
ness to the advantage of the American people. The retire- 
ment from active business life of a large number of older 
persons would result in increased opportunity for employ- 
ment by many deserving young people. The longer I am in 
Washington the more convinced I am that this problem is 
of major national concern. I am convinced that when mil- 
lions of Americans are interested in a particular problem, 
they are entitled in fairness and equity to hearings before 
a proper committee, at which the evidence may be given in 
support of their claims. ` 

While the General Welfare Act was submitted to Congress 
many months ago, nevertheless, when the Republican mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee unanimously sought 
to have hearings held on this bill, the Democratic majority 
refused, and has continued to refuse, to grant hearings. I 
have personally written to Chairman DovcHToN of the com- 
mittee urging that the committee act on this bill. Because 
the committee has persisted in its refusal I have signed a pe- 
tition to discharge the committee from consideration of the 
bill, hoping that a sufficient number of Congressmen would 
sign to allow the bill to be brought directly to the floor of the 
House. 

In my opinion, the interest in this bill and in this problem 
is increasing rapidly, and I feel certain that not only hear- 
ings will be held by the next Congress on this proposed act 
but also that new legislation will replace the present provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act, which offer so little assist- 
ance to the aged of our country. I shall favor and vote for 
such legislation. 

NEUTRALITY 


In these days of strife in Europe and Asia it is all-impor- 
tant that the Federal Government take every step possible 
to prevent us from becoming involved in troubles with which 
we have no immediate concern. With that thought in mind, 
I have approached the consideration of such neutrality leg- 
islation as has been offered in Congress. I have consistently 
supported the strongest possible neutrality legislation ad- 
vanced. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF 


Our greatest internal problem concerns unemployment and 
relief. Today more Americans are out of work than ever 
before in the history of the country. I believe that until 
private industry is able to absorb these idle unemployed, the 
Government should provide whatever sums are necessary for 
the relief of the needy and the carrying out of public-works 
‘projects, which are of lasting advantage to the Nation. Ac- 
cordingly I have voted in favor of such sums as the President 
has requested of the Congress for W. P. A. 


One method employed by the Government in assisting the 
youth of the Nation in securing both training and some 
measure of employment has been through the C. C. C. I 
have likewise voted in favor of all appropriations for this 
purpose. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 

While I believe that the United States Government has 
been particularly generous in its treatment of its veterans 
of all wars, there have been inequalities, and unfortunate 
conditions arise requiring remedial legislation during this 
Congress. I voted in favor of reducing the percent of re- 
quired service-connected disability from 20 to 10 percent and 
the removal of the time limitation for filing of claims in 
behalf of widows and children of World War veterans. Like- 
wise, I voted to increase the pensions of needy veterans of 
both the Spanish and the World Wars from $30 to $40 per 
month, as well as for providing travel pay to Spanish War 
veterans. Another law gives $60 per month to Spanish vet- 
erans reaching the age of 65 years and $100 to those requiring 
aid and attendance. I also supported the Edmiston bill for 
retirement pay to Army emergency officers, which was 
reported out of the Military Affairs Committee. 

During my term in Congress I have also been able to assist 
scores of veterans and their dependents in the securing of 
benefits to which they are lawfully entitled. In many in- 
stances this has required personal appearances before officials 
and boards. It has given me a great deal of pleasure to have 
been of real help to these veterans and their families, 

RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 

I voted for and supported the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937, which created a retirement pension system for rail- 
road workers. I also voted in favor of the bill to provide 
proper unemployment insurance for railroad employees. In 
addition to this, I have assisted in a great many cases of 
individuals, eligible for railroad retirement benefits, by help- 
ing to obtain prompt payment of their claims. 

POST-OFFICE EMPLOYEES 

Legislation to improve the working conditions of post- 
office employees, clerks, carriers, substitutes, and custodial 
employees has had my active support. In furtherance of 
such legislation, I have appeared and testified on different 
occasions before the Post Office Committee. Convinced as 
I am that substitutes employed in this Department are 
unable to secure permanent positions within a reasonable 
length of time, I also voted for additional appropriations for 
clerk and carrier hire, in order that more permanent posi- 
tions would be available. Many substitutes in the Second 
District have been unable to obtain a permanent status with 
the benefits thereby accruing, although they have devoted 
all of their working time from 5 to 14 years to the Depart- 
ment. 

MONETARY AND BANKING REFORM 

During the three sessions of the Seventy-fifth Congress I 
have supported legislation to restore to Congress the Consti- 
tutional authority and duty to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof. In order to secure the return to Congress 
of this power, which has been delegated by the Democrats 
to the President in large measure, I have signed the petition 
to discharge the Committee on Banking and Currency from 
further consideration of the Lemke bill (H. R. 1659) in 
order that consideration might be given to this entire sub- 
ject in open debate on the floor of the House. It has not 
been possible to secure the required number of signatures, 
but I feel certain that the whole subject will be thoroughly 
threshed out in committee at the next session, although the 
administration will undoubtedly continue its opposition to 
this much-needed reform. 

ANTILYNCHING BILL 

In order to secure adequate legislation on this subject I 

introduced a bill having as its object the enforcement of 
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severe penalties upon those responsible for these dastardly 
crimes. The Gavagan bill ultimately was considered by the 
House, and I both supported and voted for its enactment. 
A group of southern Democratic Senators filibustered for 
weeks against the passage of this bill in the Senate, and 
finally, as the administration leaders failed to rally to its 
support, it was shelved. I shall continue to work for passage 
of such legislation while in Congress. 
FUEL-OIL TAX 

A bill was introduced by Congressman Botanp, of Pennsyl- 
vania, which would have levied a I-cent per gallon tax on 
fuel oil. I regarded this bill as entirely discriminatory and 
unfair to householders who secure their heat through oil- 
burning apparatus, as well as to manufacturing plants. The 
unconcealed purpose of this bill was to make oil so expensive 
to consumers that they would be driven back to the use of 
coal. The passage of this bill would have increased rents 
in Massachusetts nearly $3 a month. I worked actively 
against this bill, and am gratified to report that the bill was 
killed. 

FOOD AND DRUG ACT 

During the closing days of the third session the Food and 
Drug Act finally passed both the House and the Senate. As 
it passed the House it was in a form unsatisfactory to the 
Department of Agriculture. In my opinion, there are no 
teeth in the bill which will eliminate from our markets im- 
pure foods, drugs, and cosmetics. For that reason, I per- 
sonally spoke against the enforcement provisions of the bill 
while it was under debate in the House. In conference, 
modifications have been made in the enforcement provisions 
of the act which are more satisfactory, but which are still 
subject to further modifications to strengthen the act for the 
protection of the consuming public. I am sure that few 
Americans can realize the deception practiced by certain un- 
scrupulous manufacturers and dealers and the great need 
for proper legislation on this subject. 

WATER-POLLUTION CONTROL 

An important advance has been made in bettering stream 
conditions through the passage of an antipollution bill. 
This legislation had been framed with a view to securing 
results without inflicting too great an expense upon munici- 
palities and manufacturing plants. It will be a real help to 
the securing of proper recreational conditions along the 
beautiful streams of western Massachusetts. 

TAX REVISION 

The Revenue Act of 1938 is intended to raise revenue 
through taxes on corporations and individuals. In practice 
the administration’s undistributed- and surplus-profits taxes 
have proved unworkable and unsound. They should be 
wiped out entirely, in order that this factor, which has con- 
tributed so largely to the continuance of the depression and 
to unemployment, might be eliminated. The new bill, which 
I supported, is far better than the previous one, but still 
carries the same unsound principle as modified. 


SUPREME COURT 


Early in the first session President Roosevelt sent his im- 
portant message to Congress to which was attached his bill 
for packing the Supreme Court. The futility of his actions 
has been demonstrated, since he suffered on this issue the 
greatest defeat in his career. Through death and resigna- 
tion he has had the opportunity to appoint new Justices to 
the Supreme Court, a power which he demanded for himself, 
even though it required a breaking down in the American 
form of constitutional government. This issue created the 
greatest interest throughout the Nation. I immediately took 
a vigorous stand in opposition to the proposal, a stand in 
which I was supported in writing by more than 1,500 con- 
stituents, regardless of party ties, in the Second Congres- 
sional District. The defeat of the President on this bill is 
too widely known to require further remarks, 


REORGANIZATION BILL 

In a further attempt to secure unprecedented power to 
the executive branch of the Government, the President in 
another message recommended a reorganization of the 
United States Government, suggesting many radical changes 
in Civil Service, in Veterans’ Administration, in control of 
National Education, and other established functions of Gov- 
ernment, which would have resulted in the tearing down of 
American ideals and principles based on a century and a 
half of experience. Again I took a stand against the ad- 
ministration on this bill, and was particularly gratified to 
receive more than 1,000 letters from constituents, express- 
ing their sincere and firm opposition to the purposes of 
the proposed act. The defeat of the administration on 
this matter has been so recent as to require no further con- 
sideration in these remarks. 

WAGE AND HOUR ACT 

While I have consistently supported legislation offering 
better conditions and standards for the wage earners of 
our country during the Seventy-fifth Congress, the most 
important measure under consideration was the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, popularly known as the wage and hour 
bill. The first bill to reach the floor of the House was dif- 
ferent from that passed earlier by the Senate. This bill 
provided for differentials favoring the South as against 
Massachusetts, establishing no Congressional standard of 
hours and wages and containing other provisions unsatis- 
factory alike to wage earners and employers. Following 
my own convictions, supported by the requests of important 
labor organizations, employers, groups, and individuals, I 
voted for the recommittal of that bill for further considera- 
tion by the committee. 

Thereafter a different wage and hour bill came before 
the House during the closing days of the third session, set- 
ting a congressional standard of hours and of wages, which 
would have resulted in a workweek of 40 hours at 40 cents 
an hour at the end of 5 years. I voted for this bill as it 
passed the House. It then went to conference, and, as you 
know, a small group of southern Senators threatened to kill 
the bill outright through filibuster unless its terms were 
modified in such a way as to provide a certain degree of dif- 
ferentials for the South. A compromise ultimately was ef- 
fected, which, to my mind, is unsatisfactory, as it does not 
secure proper national standards of wages and hours within 
a reasonable length of time and without further arguments. 
However, it does provide for a minimum of 30 cents an 
hour and a 40-hour week at the end of 2 years, with a fair 
probability that in most industries a standard of 40 cents 
an hour will be reached in 7 years. It is my sincere hope 
and belief that this bill will go a long way toward eliminat- 
ing the so-called sweatshops, which have been a curse to 
American families, while at the same time providing in- 
creased protection for the women and children of America. 
I voted for the conference report and for the final passage 
of this bill. 

While there have been other very important matters be- 
fore the Congress, there is not time in these remarks to 
speak of them in detail. 

SERVICE TO MY CONSTITUENTS 

Despite the fact that my work as a member of the Flood 
Control and Military Affairs Committees has been particu- 
larly exacting, and I have been faithful in my attendance at 
the sessions of Congress, I have endeavored to comply with 
every reasonable request of my constituents and have an- 
swered promptly every letter, telegram, and inquiry. This 
service has been cheerfully and willingly performed for all 
persons, regardless of party affiliations, for I have felt that 
my position has been that of an agent in Washington for all 
of the people of my district, whatever their politics, and I 
have endeavored to carry out their wishes promptly and to 
the best of my ability. 
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The Lanzetta Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
things left undone by the Seventy-fifth Congress is the enact- 
ment of the citizenship bill, H. R. 6785, known as the Lan- 
zetta bill, by the United States Senate. This bill would pro- 
vide American citizenship for some 50,000 men and women 
who are Americans in every sense of the word. It applies 
only to those who were lawfully admitted to the United 
States prior to February 5, 1917, and who, for lack of ability 
to meet the educational requirements, were unable to become 
citizens. The bill if passed would have given fitting recogni- 
tion to more than 100,000 American citizens, sons and 
daughters of these aliens. Many of them were in the armed 
forces of the United States during the World War, and many 
have risen to high places in business, industry, and even in 
the service of the Government of the United States. 

The fact that the bill passed the House unanimously is 
indication enough of its merit. 

The men and women included in this legislation are per- 
sons of 50 years of age or more, who have already declared 
their intentions to become American citizens and who have 
made every effort within their power to comply with the 
educational requirements of our naturalization laws. Be- 
cause of their advanced years and lack of even a primary 
education in most cases, they have now reached a stage 
where no amount of preparation or schooling will enable 
them to pass satisfactorily the tests which they must undergo 
before they can become citizens. It is reasonable to assume 
that if they were unable to acquire the necessary knowl- 
edge for citizenship during their early years of life they 
will never be able to do so in their declining years. 

I hope that the Lanzetta bill will be immediately reenacted 
by the House during the first session of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress and that it will meet a kindlier fate at the hands 
of the Senate in the Seventy-sixth Congress. 


The Air-Conditioning System in the Capitol and 
House Office Buildings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


“Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 - 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, I am certain that the member- 
ship of the House is experiencing a happy condition in their 
offices these hot days, comparable to the days of previous 
summers, when at times it was really a punishment to our- 
selves and our clerks to work under conditions that not only 
lowered our efficiency but also made us so very uncomfortable. 
Recently there was completed a new addition to the Capitol 
Power Plant by the installation of water-cooling equipment, 
an installation that represents the world’s largest single 
installation of equipment of this character. Some of the per- 
tinent facts pertaining to this installation will prove interest- 
ing to you, Mr. Speaker, as well as to our colleagues and the 
country, because this huge plant will cool over 11,000,000 
gallons of water per day, which is enough water to serve as 
municipal supply of water for a city of 100,000 people. 

In our plant, Mr. Speaker, are approximately 90,000,000 
pounds of 24-inch steel pipe used in the machine room 
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alone. The power plant has a pumping capacity equal to a 
water system for a city of over 200,000 persons, allowing 
the standard of 60 gallons per day to each person. The 
refrigerating capacity of the plant is equal to the melting 
every 24 hours of a block of ice 50 feet square at the base 
and as high as an average seven-story building. A block 
of ice, incidentally, that would be greater in size than the 
space that the machinery itself requires. I believe it would 
be well for every Member of the House to visit this Capitol 
power plant and have the plant shown them. Competent 
engineers, experts in the air-conditioning industry, will be 
glad to extend all the courtesy you may require and give 
you all the information you may desire to have in con- 
nection with this great air-conditioning plant to take care 
of the Capitol and the two House Office Buildings. I have 
the distinct honor of representing the district in which is 
located the York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pa., 
the concern that made this installation, and the largest 
producers of ice refrigerating machinery in the world. 

Again I say, Mr. Speaker, there is such a comfort to work 
in our offices these days, because of the air-conditioning 
system installed by my constitutents, that I wish that every 
Government building and every other office building in the 
country might enjoy this great comfort. Air conditioning is 
one of the blessings given to man, particularly in our cities, 
with their congestion, artificial streets, and other disad- 
vantages city people must put up with, so that it is now 
my observation that the wide-awake, progressive merchants 
of Washington rarely are to be found that are not installing 
air-conditioning systems. Practically every large store here, 
most of the theaters, and many of the business buildings are 
either having central plants installed or purchasing single 
units, in order that they may be able to compete. What 
is true in Washington is equally true in other sections of 
my district and, I am quite certain, in other parts of the 
Nation. 

I want to express to you, Mr. Speaker, my personal ap- 
preciation for the part you had in making these comforts 
possible to me, and I am sure in doing so I express the sen- 
timent every Member will subscribe to. 

I want to pay a tribute to the fine gentleman who is 
known as the Architect of the Capitol, Mr. David Lynn, and 
his able assistant, Mr. Horace D. Rouzer. Both these gen- 
tlemen are eminently fitted for the work that we delegate 
to them, and to them, perhaps more than anyone else, 
should go the credit for having such a fine air-conditioning 
system installed for our comfort. To know these gentle- 
men is to respect them, not so much perhaps for what they 
know, but for what they are; fine American citizens, of 
which the Congress can be proud. 

To these gentlemen, Mr. Speaker, goes the honor of di- 
recting the designing and installation of the largest air- 
conditioning units in all the world, and I want to join the 
many others in congratulating them, as well as my con- 
stituents, the York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pa, 


The Farming Situation in Ohio, 1932-37 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN McSWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 140, 1938 


Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I have asked leave to 
extend my remarks to include a report of the Department of 
Agriculture under the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion relative to the farming situation in Ohio. 

Since my earliest service in the Congress from 1922 to 
1928, when I was a member of the Committee on Agriculture, 
I have been deeply interested in some type of agricultural 
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program which I thought would benefit the farmer without 
being harmful to the other diversified interests of Ohio. In 
fact, I was among the few Representatives from Ohio who 
supported the McNary-Haugen bill, which I felt at that time 
was & very fine agricultural program. During my present 
service in the Congress as Representative at Large I have 
supported many of the agricultural bills. I have been some- 
what worried as to the results of this legislation, which, like 
any other legislation, will have its faults. But I am inserting 
this report from the Department, which gives me a great deal 
of encouragement and makes me feel that the plan has been 
of some benefit. 

I am sure the milk producers, the poultrymen, and others 
will feel that these statistics are at least encouraging. I am 
anxious for suggestions from my fellow citizens of Ohio as 
to how the present program could be improved or changed 
for their benefit. 

The report is as follows: 

L COMPARISON or DATA 
Farm cash income in Ohio! rose from $157,138,000 in 1932 to 


1938 
1987 income, $8,813,000 was in Government payments to farmers. 
FARM CASH INCOME, PRICES, AND PURCHASING POWER 


For the United States as a whole, farm cash income during the 
years 1932-37 has been as follows: 2 


accounted for the increase. 
the harvesting of the biggest crops in the history of the United 
States, cash income began to drop off more than seasonably, and 
fell below the 1936 level. 

Farm income was nearly twice as large in 1937 as in 1933, but it 
was considerably below the 1929 figure of $10,479,000,000, the largest 
income on record. 

From 1929 to 1932 both farm income and prices paid by farmers 
declined sharply, but farm income declined more. Consequently, 
in 1932 farmers were able to only about 69 percent as 
many goods and services as in 1929. From 1932 to 1937 both farm 
income and prices paid by farmers Increased, but farm income made 
the greater advance. As a result, in 1937 farmers were able to buy 
about as much of the things they needed as in 1929. 

United States farm prices, generally, increased 86 percent in 
1987 as compared with 1932, rising early in 1937 to double their 
1932 level. At the low point in March 1933 they were 55 percent 
of pre-war. In January 1937 they reached their post-depression 


level in 1932 to 93 percent of that level for the year 1937. At the 
depression low in February 1933 the unit exchange value of farm 
products was just half of what it had been before the war. At the 
post-depression peak in January 1937, when farm prices were at 
their highest, the exchange value was 101 percent of pre-war. 

For the country as a whole, the decline in farm real-estate values 
came to an end in the year ending March 1933 after continuing 
unbroken for more than a decade. In that year farm real estate 
was worth about 73 percent of its pre-war value. In the year end- 
ing March 1937—the fourth consecutive year of increase—it rose to 
85 percent of pre-war. The improved farm real-estate situation 
in the country as a whole since 1933 is also refiected in the sharp 
decrease in forced farm sales and the noticeable upturn in volun- 
tary sales. Forced sales through foreclosure and other causes de- 
clined from 54.1 per thousand farms in the year ending March 1933 


Because farm-income statistics collected and maintained by 
the Department of Agriculture are being revised, various figures 
for Ohio given in this pamphlet are not always strictly comparable. 
The 1936 and 1937 figures are on a calendar-year basis, as are 
all figures on livestock and livestock products, while crop figures 
for years before 1936 are for the most part on a crop-year basis, 
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to 22.4 per thousand for the year ending March 1937. Voluntary 
sales and trades of farms during the same period rose from 16.8 per 
thousand farms to 31.5 per thousand. 


OHIO’S PART IN THE NATIONAL GAIN 


The extent of change in the economic situation of Ohio farmers 
during the 1932-37 period is indicated by the greatly increased 
ene from the leading farm commodities produced in the 

Ohio dairymen’s income from milk rose from $42,569,000 in 
1932 to $77,890,000 in 1937. This was a gain to producers of 
$35,321,000. 

Cash income of corn-hog producers also showed encouraging 
upturns from 1932 to 1937, increasing $56,648,000, or from $34,- 
442,000 to $91,090,000. 

Poultry producers likewise profited from increased income dur- 
ing this period. Cash income from chickens and eggs in 1932 
was $24,173,000. In 1937 it went up $14,640,000 to $38,813,000. 

Ohio beef producers’ cash income in 1932 was $12,169,000. In 
PF oo ems ye atic n] This was a $22,193,- 
Income of Ohio farmers from other commodities showed similar 


to $35,500,000, gain. increased. 
$840,000; that from hay, $2,830,000; that from potatoes, $2,175,000; 
F and that from sheep and lambs, 


TABLE 1.—Average prices received by Ohio farmers for commodities 
listed, in 1932 and in 1936 


F 
SSS SSS SSN 


a 


In this State the decline 
in value of farm real estate per acre, which began in 1921, halted 
for the first time in the year ending March 1933, when it stood at 
a low of 59 percent of pre-war. From this low the estimated 
value per acre rose to 75 percent of pre-war for the year ending 
March 1937. Ohio farmers as a whole, therefore, found their real 
estate worth about 27 percent more early in 1937 than in the 
first quarter of 1933. 

Fewer Ohio farmers were forced into sales or transfers of their 
lands and more were able to make voluntary transactions. The 
number of forced farm sales per thousand declined from 34.1 for 
the year ending March 1933 to 144 for that ending in March 1937. 
Voluntary trades and sales during the same period increased from 
16 to 36.3 per thousand farms, 

Bankruptcies among farmers in the United States numbered 


30, paige Fae Ohio during this period they dropped from a total of 
644 to 146. 

In 1932 taxes on Ohio farm real estate reached what was prob- 
ably their all-time peak in relation to value, when they stood at 
$2 per $100 of value. By 1936 they had fallen to $1 per $100. 
Figures for 1937 are not yet available. 

FARM WAGE RATES HIGHER 

Wage earners on Ohio farms, as well as landlords and tenants; 
found their income . On April 1, 1933, the average 
monthly farm rate per person with board was $15.75. Four years 
1 it was $26.75, having advanced 70 percent above the 1939 

Vi 

II. AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS THE BASIS 

The production-adjustment programs of the A. A. A., with other 
recoyery measures, were the basis for the marked agricultural 
change from 1933 to 1937. 

Under these programs 236,988 crop-adjustment contracts from 
Ohio farmers were accepted by the A: A. A. Of these coni 


tracts 
27,648 were tobacco, 110,200 corn-hog, 13,065 sugar beet, and 86,075 
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Under the terms of these contracts Ohio farmers shifted many 
acres from the production of soil-depleting cash crops, in which 
price-depressing surpluses existed, to production of other crops 
which were soil conserving or soil improving in nature. 

The agricultural adjustment programs, from their beginning in 
1933, were concerned with good use of the land as well as with 
adjusting production to effective demand. It was from 
the start that relieving a portion of the farm land from the soil- 
exhausting burden of surplus-crop production offered a chance to 
put this land to soil-conserving uses which farm specialists for 
many years had been advocating. 

Adjustment contracts included provisions encouraging beneficial 
uses for acreage taken out of surplus crops. The first corn-hog 
contract—that for the 1934 crop year—authorized use of the 
rented acres “for planting additional permanent pasturage; for 
soil-improving and erosion-preventing crops not to be harvested; 
for resting or fallowing the land; for weed eradication; or for 
planting farm woodlots.” The first wheat contract contained 
similar provisions regarding the rented acreage. 

In the 1934 crop year, the first in which adjustment programs 
were in full tion, the Nation's farmers agreed to shift their 
production on nearly 36,000,000 acres, or one-ninth of all the 
cultivated land in the country. Farmers in Ohio shifted more 
than 590,000 acres from corn, wheat, and tobacco. Of the 36,000,- 
000 shifted acres in the United States, about one-third was put 
in pasture or meadow crops, and one-third into emergency forage 
crops and crops that supplied food and feed for home use. The 
remaining one-third was fallowed to conserve moisture and control 
weeds, planted to farm wood lots, or left idle. The acreage left 
idle was very small. 

Adjustment measures were undertaken only after cotton, to- 
bacco, wheat, and corn-hog producers had indicated their approval 
by means of democratic referenda. 

Ohio farmers further evidenced their cooperation in the early 
adjustment programs by their votes in four referenda on these and 
related measures. During the first 2 weeks of October 1934 corn- 
hog producers were asked whether they favored an adjustment 
program for 1935. In this referendum Ohio producers numbering 
16,753 voted for a program, while 12,704 voted against. A Nation- 
wide wheat referendum was conducted on May 25, 1935, in which 
producers were asked, “Are you in favor of a wheat-production 
control program to follow the present one which expires with the 
1935 crop year?” In Ohio 20,407 votes were cast, with 14,688 
favoring the program. 

In the summer of 1935 producers of flue-cured, burley, fire- 
cured, dark air-cured, and cigar-leaf tobacco were asked whether 
they favored a production-adjustment program to follow the one 
which expired with the crop year 1935. Burley producers in Ohio 
favored a program for 1936, by a vote of 3,332, to 510. Cigar- 
leaf growers favored a 1936 program by 2,360 to 218. The last 
early adjustment referendum held in Ohio was that conducted on 
October 26, 1935, in which corn-hog producers were asked whether 
they favored a corn-hog program for 1936. Returns showed 35,116 
in favor of such a program, and 6,237 opposed, 

The result of these A. A. A. p and of the droughts of 
1934 and 1936 was to reduce price-depressing surpluses of most 
major farm commodities to approximately normal carry-over 
levels. 


Carry-over of major farm commodities 


Date and unit 


Cotton 1... Aug. 1, 1,000 bales (478-pound bales) 
Wheat... July 1, million bushels. 
Oorn Oct. 1, million bushels 


1 World carry-over of American cotton. 

2 Cro , fue-cured tobacco, July to June; Maryland tobacco, beginning Jan. 1 
of 8 folowing production; all other types, October to September, farm sales weight. 
can ce. 


Under the adjustment programs h December 31, 1937, 
rental-benefit payments to producérs of farm commodities were: 
Tobacco, $2,331,183.60; rye, $42.92; corn-hogs, $24,683,664.56; wheat, 
$6,262,922.72; and sugar beets, 81,409, 174.02. 


III. THE SOIL-CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Because the national economic emergency of 1932-33 was due 
largely to burdensome surpluses of farm commodities, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933 had emphasized production-con- 
trol as a means of restoring farm purchasing power and thereby 
relieving the emergency. By 1936 farm purchasing power, based 
on cash income from marketings, was about 40 percent greater 
than for 1932. Because of the adjustment programs and two 
severe droughts, surpluses had been considerably reduced, This 

of the emergency, and the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Hoosac Mills case on January 6, 1936, which invalidated the 
A. A. A. production-control programs, paved the way for a long- 
time soil-conservation program. This program was based on the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, approved Febru- 
ary 29, 1936, which emphasized soil conservation rather than 
` production adjustment. 
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THE 1936 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


About 4,000,000 farmers in all parts of the Nation, members of 
about 2,700 county conseryation associations, participated in the 
1936 agricultural conservation program. Under this program two 
types of payments were offered to farmers for positive perform- 
ance in conserving and improving their farm land. Soil-conserv- 
ing payments were made for shifting acreage from soil-depleting 
to soil-conserving crops in 1936. Soil-building payments were 
made for 1936 seedings of soil-building crops, and for approved 
soil-building practices. 

Sixty-six percent, or about 286,179,000 acres, of the total crop- 
land in the United States was covered by application for pay- 
ments under the 1936 program. 

About 31,444,000 acres were diverted from soil-depleting crops 
either as a direct result of the program, or because drought had 
destroyed established acreages of soil-depleting crops. Of this 
diverted acreage, about 68.3 percent was diverted from general 
crops, 30 percent from cotton, 1.2 percent from tobacco, and 0.4 
percent from peanuts. 

Soil-building practices were carried out on about 53,000,000 
acres. Legumes and legume mixtures, permanent pasture, green- 
manure and cover crops were newly seeded on 43,963,000 acres. 
Fertilizer and lime applications were made to 3,247,000 acres. 
Terracing, contour furrowing, protected summer fallow, and other 
mechanical erosion controls and miscellaneous soil-building prac- 
tices were put into effect on 5,604,000 acres. 

Payments for soil-conserving and soil-improving practices under 
the 1936 program totaled $376,097,826, of which $23,171,053 went 
for county expenses. 

In Ohio about 126,700 farmers, organized into 88 county asso- 
ciations, participated in the 1936 program. Of the total Ohio 
cropland, about 63 percent, or 8,091,400 acres, was covered by ap- 
plications for payments. The acreage diverted from soil-depieting 
crops (10,854 from tobacco and 448,737 from other crops) totaled 
459,591 acres. Soil-building practices were put into effect on about 
2,006,530 acres, as follows: New of legumes and legume 
mixtures, perenni: for pasture, and green-manure crops, 
1,859,114 acres; fertilizer and lime applications, 147,264 acres; and 
forest tree plantings, 152 acres. 

For their positive soil-conserving and soil-building performances 
in this connection Ohio farmers participating in the 1936 program 
received $9,708,084 in conservation payments, including county 
association expenses, 

IV. THE A. A. A. or 1938 

It became clearly evident in late 1937 that measures for evening 
out violent fluctuations in supplies and prices of farm products and 
in the incomes and buying power of farmers were necessary in addi- 
tion to the soil-conserving measures of the 1936 and 1937 programs. 

Production sf most important farm crops in 1937 was the great- 
est in the history of the country. As these crops were harvested 
and marketed, prices declined. 

In January 1937 farm prices were at their post-depression peak 
of 31 percent above the pre-war level. The per-unit exchange 
value of farm products generally was slightly above that of pre- 
war days, the ratio of prices received to prices paid standing at 
101 percent of the August 1909-July 1914 average. Surpluses of 
most basic commodities had largely disappeared. 

As crop reports in the spring and summer began to reveal the 
prospects for record-breaking crops, however, farm prices began to 
fall. In April they were 130 percent of pre-war. By June they 
had declined to 124 percent of that level, and by September to 
118 percent. In December they stood at 104 t. 

The December crop report revealed the total 1937 farm output 
as the largest on record. Production of grains, meat animals, 
poultry products, and tobacco was less than it had been in some 
interim years, but production of fruits, vegetables, truck crops, 
cotton, and poultry products topped all former figures. As these 
large crops moved to market, prices dropped rapidly. By Fe 
1938 they were only 97 percent of pre-war, having declined 26 
percent from their January 1937 level. The unit exchange value 


of farm products had declined by nearly one-fourth in little over 
a year's time. 

Trend of prices of Ohio's leading farm products under these cir- 
cumstances is shown below: 


TABLE 2.—Average prices received by Ohio farmers for commodities 
listed on dates specified 
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the man ‘himself. I may be pardoned for a word about what 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, approved by the Presi- 
dent on February 16, strengthens and continues the agricultural 
conservation programs, which are open to participation by all 
farmers in the United States. 

In addition, it supplements these with measures for 
helping farmers to stabilize their production, marketing, prices, 
and income. It provides assistance for producing farm commod- 
ities in quantities adequate to meet all requirements of domestic 
consumption and desirable exports and to establish and maintain 
larger reserve supplies than have ordinarily been maintained in 
past years, It includes loans to make it possible for farmers to 
carry over from good the surplus supplies for use in bad 
years. Finally, it provides mechanisms which are designed to en- 
able farmers to regulate the movement of farm crops to market 
and to prevent dumping excessive supplies on overloaded markets 
to cause price collapse and severe drops in farmers’ income. 


Judge Fred M. Vinson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE B. BATES 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues and the people generally, and 
especially the people of the Eighth District of Kentucky, to 
some of the outstanding achievements of my predecessor 
and my bosom friend, Judge Fred M. Vinson. To more 
vividly impress upon the minds of my constituents who hon- 
ored him more highly than any other citizen in the district 
and who were as devoted to him as they were to their own 
father, I take from the Record of this House on May 11, 
1938, some of the things said about him shortly before his 
departure to assume his new duties in the judicial branch 
of the Government. 

Mr. Dovcuton, chairman of me Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, had this to say: 


I desire to pay tribute to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Vinson] who has labored continuously and faithfully since the 
pending tax bill was first taken up by the subcommittee of which 
he is chairman. In my long service as a Member of the House 
I have been thrown in close contact with many students of 
Federal taxation, and many capable legislators, but I have known 
no one with a finer record of service than Frep Vinson. He has 
ceaselessly labored to ascertain the facts, and to bring about the 
enactment of tax legislation giving equality of treatment to all. 
The adoption of this report will mark the close of his legislative 
career and service to his country as a legislator. The House will 
lose one of its most valuable Members, and we of the Ways and 
Means Committee an invaluable and a tireless worker. I person- 
ally regret his leaving, as he has been a tower of strength in the 
arduous duties which have fallen upon our committee during the 
past few years. The gentleman from Kentucky, the Honorable 
Fren Vuvson, is the embodiment of the ablest, noblest, and best in 
our national life. I know I speak the sentiment of each and 
every Member of the House, irrespective of 2 affiliation, in 
12 Vb future service to 

his country in the judicial branch of the Government, and I am 
confident his service there will measure up to the high standard 
he has achieved here. 


Mr. RAYBURN, the floor leader, said the following: 


Mr. Speaker, at the hazard for keeping the House for a brief 
moment, when I know it is restless and wants to go on with the 
legislative program, I take the floor because I cannot, in response 
to my feelings, allow this hour to pass without here a 
few of my sentiments with reference to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. FRED M. VINSON]. 

No man out of the 435 Members here could leave this House, 
in my humble judgment, and the House suffer a greater loss. The 
State of Kentucky in the years gone by has furnished to the 
country many names that have added to the fame of that glorious 
Commonwealth. In the years I have served here I have served 
with many men of great ability and great character from the 
great State of Kentucky and from the length and breadth of 
the country I have served with many. I have never served with 
a man of finer character, of greater patriotism, or of more out- 
standing ability than is possessed by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. FRED M. Vryson]. His services here have been invalu- 
able. We will miss him when bills come from the great com- 
mittee of which he has been a member, but the other side of 
him I would like to speak of for a brief moment, and that is 
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he has meant to me. In the language of another, ‘‘His friendship 
is an enriching treasure in the memory of which I shall not be 
poor.” Few things in my life have come into it that have meant 
as much to me as this fine man and the fine friendship he has 
given me. 

Whether in the legislature or upon the bench or in the forum 
his energy, his patriotism, and his intelligence will be felt. What- 
ever position he occupies, when or where, he will always be a 
gentleman of the best school. 


Mr. BANKHEAD then closed the eulogies with this state- 
ment; 

Mr. Speaker, so many words of deserved praise have already 
been spoken in commendation of the very fine public services 
of our colleague from Kentucky, Mr. Fren M. Vrvson, that I shall 
only trespass upon your indulgence for a moment, but I could 
not resist the temptation to request just a little time to join 
with my other colleagues here upon both sides of the aisle in 
expressing our very deep regret at the separation from us of our 
colleague from Kentucky. 

Somehow or other I do not like these separation scenes. They 
are saddening things, and yet in this particular case of our 
friend, although he is finishing a very brilliant and very distin- 
guished legislative service, all of us are comforted by the fact, 
and deeply comforted by the fact, that he will continue his 
public service in another tribunal. 

I do not want unduly to flatter our friend, but I want to say 
that I think he has one of the best organized and one of the 
most analytical minds I haye ever come in contact with in all 
of my experience in the House of Representatives. Peculiarly 
pria and disciplined are the mental faculties of this man, 
and I have often marveled here in his debates upon the floor 
at the facility with which, out of the retentive recesses of his 
mind, he could draw complicated figures and statistics, and the 
fact they were always correct is the remarkable thing about it. 

I simply desired an opportunity to speak in company with all 
the rest of you upon this occasion to express our very deep 
regret at the departure of our friend from this forum in which 
he has rendered most unusual and exceptional service and to 
express the confident assurance that he will continue to reflect 
credit upon his character and his intellect when he assumes the 
judicial ermine. 


Of all the things I ever read, from the time I was a small 
boy down in the grades up until this good hour, I have never 
read anything that impressed me more strongly than has 
these sentiments that came from the heart of men who had 
fought side by side with him for the last 15 years. Their 
praise was built around their love of a man and their respect 
for his ability as an expert in the field of taxation. That, in 
itself, is sufficient to write his name indelibly on the heart of 
every American citizen, but the purpose of these remarks is 
to bring to the attention some of the other outstanding 
achievements of this man, Fred Vinson, whom you Members 
of this House love and respect and who is idolized by the 
people of his district and State. 

Upon his arrival in Washington he took to his heart the 
welfare of the veterans of all wars and no piece of legisla- 
tion for the last 15 years affecting their interests has ever 
come before this House in which he did not fight their battles 
in a manner typical of the man he is. He has so endeared 
himself to that class of our citizenship that even the chil- 
dren of those veterans who see in him a real and capable 
friend, call him by his first name. I propose to do every- 
thing in my power to make myself j 
of our citizenship as did this hero of 
ceded me as their servant. It is my fond hope that I may 
sometime, here on the floor of this House, show them that 
my friendship is just as genuine and just as real as is his. 

Another big percentage of our population, the farming 
element, soon found out that in him they had an outstanding 
champion of their cause. All farm legislation, in fact any- 
thing affecting the farming element of our citizenship, 
showed the wisdom of his leadership and the love he had 
for these people. Down in my State the tobacco farmers look 
on him as one of the best friends they have ever had. They 
know that he realized the farmer is very fundamental to our 
make-up as a nation and that he was always on the firing 
line trying to do something for them. Having lived on a 
farm the first half of my life and now trying to operate a 
farm myself, it is only natural for me to feel that in this 
particular field his achievements have been greatest. It is 
going to make me mighty happy when I can look the farmer 
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of my district in the face and tell them—not only tell them, 
but show them—that their welfare has weighed as heavily 
on my conscience as it did on the conscience of the man 
of whom I speak. 

Still another element of our citizenship had his watchful 
eye and brilliant mind constantly working after their wel- 
fare. The element of which I speak is that fine portion 
of American citizenship who make up the laboring class of 
this Nation. No eulogy of him would be complete that did 
not give full credit to his unfailing friendship for these people 
and his splendid achievements in his various fights in their 
behalf. Being equipped as I am by environment, training, 
and natural inclination, it is going to be an easy matter for 
me to follow in his footsteps when there is something to be 
done in behalf of these people. 

Last, but by no means least, I want you to think with 
me for a minute of the millions and millions of men, women, 
and children in America who were going about the country 
improperly clothed and improperly fed. Most of them found 
themselves in that predicament through no fault of their 
own, but their inability to get work by which to feed them- 
selves and their families had driven many of them almost 
to the point of crime, when this great humanitarian, this 
great leader, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who now sits in the 
White House, advanced the proposition that they must be 
fed, out in front was found my subject, Frep M. VINSON, 
fighting just as he had fought on every other occasion for 
the rights and the welfare of the people he represented. 
Having studied him as I have for the last 15 years, I never 
had any doubt as to the position he would take on any of 
the things that have been mentioned, and I say here and 
now that I too will be just as willing to go to the front for 
any class of our citizenship that is unable to get for them- 
selves and their families that portion of worldly goods that 
would be necessary to make them comfortable, so long as it 
cannot be said that their failure to have it is no fault of 
theirs. In other words, no man, woman, or child under this 
flag of ours will ever go to bed hungry because of any vote 
cast by me. 


Farm Chemurgy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, there are many among 
those who are gathered here who, in the impressionable days 
of their youth, day-dreamed of finding gold in a fishing creek 
or of striking oil in the back yard. Or, perhaps, it was of 
buried treasure, hidden by some conqueror or pirate or some 
long-dead desperado of a century ago—pleasant fantasies, 
memories that entertain and divert. 

Often it has been truly said that “gold is where you find 
it” And so with us who dream of a better day for those 
who dwell and labor upon the farm have been long search- 
ing for the fabulous wealth of which we have ever dreamed. 
It was not until the appearance of the scientist upon the 
scene that this eternal quest has given promise of victory to 
those that till the soil. 

A new word represents this lost—or should I say, illusive— 
wealth, a treasure trove far beyond the wildest dreams of a 
Croesus. It is “chemurgy.” 

Chemurgy, Mr. Speaker, transforms such daydreams into 
actualities; such visions of riches into wealth that will ring 
or rustle, according to whether it is coin or currency, and 
turns such fantasies into deposits at the bank, 

There is a vast wealth exceeding the riches of oil or gold, 
a new wealth scintillating as does the most brilliant dia- 
mond, in the farm chemurgy program. That tumbleweed 
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galloping across a west Texas prairie tomorrow might be 
producing a composition wood; the soybean has long since 
blazed a trail in industry; the gold you looked for in your 
back yard is there, and chemurgy will smelt it out for you. 

Suppose I had stood here 20 years ago and told you about 
an alcohol stalk, a cellophane tree, a rayon bush, or a paint 
bean? You probably would have howled your derision and 
asked the Sergeant at Arms to see that I was escorted, quickly 
if not quietly, to the nearest asylum. But we have these 
things today—and on them great industries are being builded, 
nursed from the soil. 

These are only the beginning of farm chemurgy. Each day 
has demonstrated to us most forcibly that it will be much 
besides foodstuffs that shall come from the farm of the future. 
Plants that are now fought as weeds may yet provide rub- 
ber; treated in the chemical laboratory they may prove the 
source of building supplies. Each step forward means put- 
ting another beam in a new economic security for agricul- 
ture, another girder in our industrial structure, that will spell 
new income for the farmer and jobs for the now unemployed 
in the cities. 

A survey of chemurgic enterprises launched in the past few 
years show that upward of $100,000,000 has been invested 
in manufacturing plants that are now obtaining their raw 
materials from the farm—raw materials that were once to 
the farmer of no value but which are now a promising source 
of new income. : 

These new industries include American paper mills; power- 
alcohol and motor-fuel distilleries; vegetable- fiber plants; new 
uses for cotton mills; tung-oil crushers, soybean plastics, 
and vegetable oil extraction plants; plants engaged in ex- 
tracting starch from southern sweetpotatoes, furfural from 
oat hulls; factories producing many miscellaneous new prod- 
ucts, all unknown a generation ago. Great household 
industrial names, such as du Pont, Ford, Guggenheim, are 
already in the van of this parade. 

That this alluring opportunity to promote industrialized 
farming may be given a greater impetus, I have proposed legis- 
lation which will authorize the expenditure in agricultural 
experimentation of a minimum of $140.000,000 in this great 
effort to bring about a Nation-wide partnership between the 
chemist and the farmer, to the end that we may create new 
sources of income for the farmer and more jobs for those that 
are employed in the cities as well as to insure economic pro- 
tection to the Nation as a whole through the enlargement of 
its fundamental resources—resources which shall be available 
in peace and in war. 

Before swinging into a detailed description of the part 
which the Congress can play in the promotion of this pros- 
perity program through the exercise of its legislative pre- 
rogative, let us glimpse how it will affect the farmer in his 
constant quest for economic security as he daily endeavors 
to wrest a profit from the soil. 

As chemurgy seeks to develop the natural advantages of 
an area, the activity in each community will vary as its 
crops and produce differ. As the southern farmer receives 
regular checks for waste pine which now goes into wood 
pulp, from peanuts which are converted into new products 
which were unknown a generation ago, so shall the western 
farmer find a profitable outlet for his now waste material, 
for the unsaleable surpluses of which an unresponding mar- 
ket has so often cheated him of the profit upon which he 
had relied. 

Private capital has blazed the trail for the experimenta- 
tion thus far, experimentation so costly and yet so necessary 
in this modern world, the experimentation that has in- 
spired and developed these many new enterprises. I pro- 
pose in my bill to encourage to greater effort that private 
initiative by making available to those that would pioneer 
the way—Federal funds and financing. No Federal expend- 
iture could be justified more easily as the wealth we thereby 
create would belong to the Nation as a whole to be utilized 
by all that would avail themselves of the knowledge which 
the discoveries of science would reveal to mankind. 
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to reinvestigate, reorder, and modernize our irrigation 
methods. The old saying that water will find its level still 
holds true, and gravity-flow irrigation still brings water to 
our parching land. But observation and experience through 
the years has made clear to us that—and this is a fact 
that cannot be overemphasized—it takes an irreplaceable 
something from the land over which it flows. We are fight- 
ing water and wind erosion through a great conservation 
program. And at the same time we are permitting a con- 
stant water erosion to go on uncombatted to the irrepara- 
ble damage of the soil simply because someone called it 
irrigation; someone once said the method was good. 

The bill about which I am speaking today authorizes the 
financing of investigations into new and improved irrigation 
methods as well as the installation of modern equipment 
to more efficiently manage and conserve the irrigation 
waters and to maintain soil fertility in the arid areas, all 
as approved of by the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering. 

Modern experts advise us that in our efforts as irrigators 

we should follow the simple laws of nature. Let us for the 

moment contemplate that law. We cannot fail to observe 
that nature waters her acres by rain, rain falling upon the 
ground. Modern irrigationists, it would seem, should seek, 
in imitation of Mother Nature’s example, to produce by arti- 
ficial means a gentle overhead fall. Nature, when angry, 
sends her streams raging in flood, and these floods wash 
away millions of tons of the most fertile soil. In persistently 
using gravity-flow irrigation as a method, we must confess 
our guilt of merely repeating in slow motion that which 
Nature accomplishes more speedily in flood. 

This is proposed as a conservation program. It links 
directly with the chemurgy programs likewise contained in the 
bill. In conjunction they would convert into valuable mate- 
rials farm waste and undisposable surplus products, increase 
the productivity of the soil, and bring to the agriculturists 
and the industrialists sources of income heretofore unknown. 

Through these means we can find oil or gold in our own 
back yard. We have already found the oil in corn alcohol as 
a motor fuel. We have found paper in wood pulp from slash 
pine; we have found that soybeans are more valuable than 
diamonds; we have found that our real wealth must come 
from the intelligent use of Nature’s gifts, and it is up to us to 
supply the intelligence if we are to make our dreams for the 
future come true. 

Mother Nature can provide us with our recovery. It has 
become very obvious—and everyone is pretty generally agreed, 
regardless of party affiliation—that the solution of our eco- 
nomic ills is to be found only in the promotion of a substan- 
tial increase in the national income, an increase which must 
primarily spring from agriculture and a sound increase in 
farm wealth. There can be no doubt but that the heavy 
heart of the depressionistic despair under which the Nation 
staggers is centered in the plight in which agriculture finds 
itself, a plight which arises out of agriculture’s failure to 
develop its attributes as have urban industries during these 
past 40 years. As a result agriculture has suffered impair- 
ment of markets, with an attendant loss of buying power. 
Industry cannot recover until agriculture recaptures its right- 
ful place. The rural groups must be made able to buy if 
factories are to be kept running. 

Curatives have been sought; some have offered tempo- 
rary relief. But buying up surplus agricultural products 
for storage against possible future periods of scarcity will 
not restore lost markets nor will it provide new outlets. 
Neither can the problem be solved by curtailment of pro- 
duction, which at its best was never more than a make- 
shift. National wealth can never be increased by produc- 
ing less nor buying more from abroad. 

During the 40 years between 1890 and 1930 the popula- 
tion of the United States increased by approximately 
60,000,000 persons. At least 40,000,000 of these today 
derive their subsistence from moneys earned in new in- 
dustries, industries unknown at the turn of the century, 
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industries which may be placed roughly in two groups— 
those that compose the mechanical arts and those that 
can be classed in industry as chemical enterprises. 

This period of four decades might well be termed the 
era of industrial revolution, although it is generally desig- 
nated by the more familiar name of machine age. Dur- 
ing this period one fact stands out in startling relief—the 
farm industry failed to keep pace in the onward march of 
the urban dweller. 

The actors of those days did not fully appreciate the 
potential wealth that lies in the chemical utilization of 
the products of the farm. Even in these days an enormous 
waste and destruction of valuable raw materials is per- 
mitted to occur, sometimes from sheer carelessness, more 
often because of a failure to recognize the value of that 
which can be so easily wrested from the soil. 

Because of a lagging agriculture the machine industries 
of the cities are now marking time. The time will soon 
come when even this activity will be halted unless agricul- 
ture awakens to its opportunities. We are no longer con- 
structing great buildings in the cities nor are we expand- 
ing our great transportation systems. We are not even 
building homes in proportion to the needs of our population. 
We have, in short, reached a saturation point in the old 
ways of doing things, in the old endeavors of the yester- 
years. New activities must take the place of the old or 
civilization will retrograde and decadence will be upon 
our race. 

At present our mills and factories are operating only on 30 
percent of their capacity. Moreover we are selling less abroad. 
As our production grows less jobs become fewer, and the army 
of the unemployed swells as the factories close their doors. 
It is becoming increasingly apparent to all that will observe 
the development of conditions about them that the national 
income and purchasing power of the people is not sufficient to 
justify at this time any expansion of industrial activity. In 
fact, so low has fallen national income, so small has become 
the purchasing power of the people that industry, working at 
half capacity, can oversupply the demands of our markets. 

Inasmuch as agriculture has been lagging behind the urban 
industries during these past 40 years, it is evident that a 
peaceful revolution must, indeed, take place. That the era 
into which we are moving must be one of chemical advance 
no one will deny. 

Utilization of farm and forest waste is an economic neces- 
sity. In the discovery in our laboratories of new uses for the 
products of the farm, new farm products to supply old de- 
mands, lies the farmer’s only hope. And upon the welfare of 
the farmer the well-being of the world depends. 

According to the estimates of governmental agencies, over 
400,000,000 tons of valuable raw materials, the surplus, 
though usable, products of our farms and forests, are annu- 
ally wasted or destroyed, a circumstance so tragic in its 
implications that it is indeed sad to relate. 

This is the equivalent to 1,664 tons of raw materials wasted 
for every mile of rails in the United States. All of it could be 
converted in the laboratory or factory into useful and needed 
materials of a potential value of $16,640,000,000, thereby 
creating an entirely new source of income for the farmer, new 
business for the city dweller, jobs for the unemployed, and 
additional traffic which the railroads sorely need, and if 
dividends are again to be paid, must have. 

All that is needed is a long-range, well-organized, well- 
financed conversion campaign backed by the same spirit 
which prevailed during the past 40 years, the spirit which 
built in these United States the greatest industrial empire the 
world has ever known. Materials, capital, and labor are all 
available. Are we to resign this great national opportunity 
to a more alert people dwelling under a different flag? 

Utilization of all farm and forest waste would require 
the building of 9,000 farm-center processing plants at a 
cost of $1,350,000,000 for building materials, machinery, 
and labor alone. It would encourage and make possible the 
rebuilding and modernization of the 5,365,000 farm homes 
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that are now in dire need of such treatment. If rebuilt 
at an average cost of $5,000 each, $26,824,725,000 would 
be expended in the business world for building materials, 
household furnishing, and for labor. But without the re- 
generation of the agriculture industry through a vigorous 
development of the “new uses, surplus conserving” idea, 
I am afraid that the building campaign which I herein 
suggest will remain but another of the dreams unrealized 
of which the books are full. 

The figures that I have just adverted to are based upon 
statistics which are the result of exhaustive research, in- 
vestigation, and study by chemists, engineers, and techni- 
cians. They show conclusively that national income can 
be tremendously increased by production of new wealth 
from renewable sources and full utilization of all our agri- 
cultural products and recources. 

Dr. Frank C. Whitney, president of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, has this to say on the subject: 

Chemistry will solve the problem of converting farm products 
into substitutes for coal, oil, and natural gas before such natural 
resources are exhausted. I regard the conversion of farm crops 
into alcohol and other synthetic articles as the beginning of a 
Celera that will free us from dependence upon stored-up 
SU 8 

Ditimately, the farm chemurgic movement will put man on 
a pay-as-you-go basis in terms of raw materials instead of having 
him on his present basis of constantly drawing out of a savings 
bank of raw materials which nature has accumulated for him 
through millions of years. 

And there is urgent need for the immediate conversion 
of all our farm waste and surpluses into useful materials. 
The farmer needs the additional income and buying power 
which the adoption of such a program would insure him. 
From the salvage of waste products he would be able to 
recover lignin to replace the humus the crops are constantly 
extracting from the soil and to provide himself with high 
protein feeds for his livestock and poultry. 

Further and immediate experimentation is needed, a por- 
tion of which can be carried on through the expenditure 
of the $4,000,000 which is authorized in the farm bill of this 
year for the support of the four regional research labora- 
tories therein provided for. But the funds provided are 
altogether too small to afford any assurances of the rapid 
progress which the lagging agriculture industry must attain 
if it is ever to recover the ground it has lost in the last 
two decades. 

The extent to which agricultural markets have decayed 
and the consequences of the failure of agriculture to keep 
abreast of the industrial progress of the mechanical age is 
well illustrated in what has happened in respect to the 
development of the internal combustion motor or what is 
better known as gasoline power. 

This type of engine made its appearance at the turn of 
the century to produce the automobile, the truck, and the 
tractor, all of which must now be regarded as indispensable 
to the farmer since they largely replace the less efficient 
horse and mule as his farm motive power. 

As an indication of what the substitution of the motor for 
the mule means to the farmer permit me to point out that 
since 1920, the number of horses and mules in the United 
States have been reduced by 37 percent or, in round num- 
bers, 8,600,000 head. Figuring 3.5 acres of ground as neces- 
sary to produce a year’s supply of feed for the average 
draft animal, this means that 30,000,000 acres of products 
had to be absorbed in some other manner. 

A part of this surplus secondary produce which once was 
used to feed draft animals is now devoted to the feeding 
of other livestock such as the hog and dairy cow. This 
has resulted in the glutting of the pork and dairy products 
markets, leaving the farmer without hope of profit on his 
enterprise. 

With the coming of the machine era there came a natural 
increase in the demand for raw materials. But every time 
a new invention was marketed, there was a rush to the 
mines rather than to the farm for the raw materials with 
which to manufacture and exploit it. 
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In the search for new sources of raw materials, science 
turned more and more to minerals and their byproducts. 
Agriculture was overlooked because the farm was still re- 
garded merely as a source of food supplies. 

During this time the machine and science were making 
it possible for the farmer to cultivate more ground and to 
grow larger and better crops. But though the quantity 
of his production grew, no provision was made for new 
outlets. 

The net result of all this is that today we find the total 
tonnage of products originating from mineral sources in the 
United States amounts to more than 1,000,000,000 tons an- 
nually, The total tonnage of products from agricultural 
sources, not counting forests, is less than half that amount, 
about 450,000,000 tons yearly. And this production, small 
as it is in comparison, almost invariably develops a surplus 
which is not only difficult to dispose of but often ruinous to 
the price structure. 

Coal and petroleum make up a good half of this enormous 
mineral output. These two products are a legacy left us 
from past ages of vegetable growth. This supply is: 
dwindling. Intensive and increased tapping of these under- 
ground natural resources-reserves must lead to an eventual 
exhaustion of supply. 

It would then appear that the most logical procedure 
would be to reduce the withdrawal of underground reserves 
in order to permit a larger carry-over for future generations. 
To make such a conservation possible, we must turn to the 
remaining source of supply—agriculture. 

It has been suggested that the normal production figure 
for mineral production should be about 750,000,000 tons 
annually. This would require a stepping up of agricultural 
production by about 300,000,000 tons and the decreasing of 
mineral production by 250,000,000 tons. 

At present little more than half of our 360,000,000 acres 
of tillable land is under cultivation. If good and proper use 
were made of this loafing acreage, it would not be unrea- 
sonable to expect increased production of more than the 
300,000,000 tons of agricultural products required to raise 
farm production to a parity figure with the decreased mineral 
output. 

This brings up a very pertinent question: What is to be 
gained in increasing farm production by more than a quarter 
billion tons annually when there are not now enough mar- 
keting outlets to take care of present production? The 
answer is that this increased production would be converted 
into products to take the place of those for which minerals 
were formely used. 

This is where farm chemurgy steps in. As has been men- 
tioned previously, it is evident that we are approaching the 
dawn of a new era—a chemical revolution which must accom- 
plish as much for the present generation as did the mechani- 
cal and electrical one for the last. Science, which played 
an important part in the decadence of farm marketing 
outlets, must be turned to for a release of agriculture from 
its present dilemma. Farm chemurgy must find new uses 
for American farm products—creating entirely new industries 
if the need therefor becomes apparent. 

A great deal has already been accomplished in this line. 
In California the Agricultural Engineering Foundation as- 
sisted in construction of a processing plant for the purpose 
of converting forest and mill waste into pulp and other 
products. Plans are laid to construct other similar plants. 
Each plant, representing an investment that runs well into 
five figures, will produce annually new wealth of a value in 
excess of $150,000. 

Blending of alcohol th gasoline for use as motor fuel 
has now passed beyond the experimental stage. It has been 
proved practical, both at home and abroad. Several years 
ago experts of the chemical foundation—a commission dating 
back to the World War—turned their attention to this field. 
Last year, following the first annual conference of agriculture, 
industry, and science, the foundation acquired a plow works 
in Kansas which had theretofore been devoted to the manu- 
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facture of farm implements and reequipped it for the dis- 
tillation of alcohol for automobile radiators. 

Foundation plans were to manufacture alcohol from the 
corn surplus but it found itself blocked as a result of the 
drought. It then found that it did not have to depend upon 
corn; that alcohol for this purpose could be distilled from 
almost any sort of vegetable matter. The foundation like- 
wise discovered that the best alcohol for this purpose came 
from farm produce of inferior quality for eating purposes. 

By mixing this alcohol with certain proportions of ordi- 
nary gasoline it was found that it was possible to produce 
a good blended motor fuel that costs but slightly more than 
the gasoline to which we have so long been accustomed. 

As a result of such efforts, alcohol-gas is now on sale at a 
large number of service stations in the Western States. A 
few States, recognizing the need for conserving petroleum 
resources, have made the use of this type fuel compulsory. 

Foreign nations have been ahead of the United States in 
the alcohol-for-fuel field and have developed the possibili- 
ties of this compound to a greater extent than we have any- 
where in this country. Many nations have little or no 
petroleum resources of their own. They have had to depend 
upon other nations, mainly those of the Americas, for their 
petroleum products. 

Their researches into this field have not been dictated 
solely by hope of reducing their oil importation, although 
this was an important factor. They were likewise aiming at 
developing new uses for domestic agricultural products and 
waste. Their success to date has been somewhat greater 
than ours. In 22 nations, no motor fuel that has not been 
blended can be offered for sale. 

An interesting avenue of thought is opened up in this con- 
nection. Suppose it were possible to use 50-percent con- 
tent of alcohol in gasoline. What would be the result? 

Such a combination would require an annual production 
of about 10,000,000,000 gallons of alcohol. Present output of 
this product in the United States is around 100,000,000 
gallons annually. Present facilities could not be expanded 
to produce more than twice this amount, according to the 
estimates of distillers. 

On the basis of the extraction of 2.5 gallons of alcohol 
from a bushel of corn about 4,000,000,000 bushels of corn 
would have to be grown. This is more than double our pres- 
ent crop. Taking the average corn yield of the Nation, 25 
bushels to the acre, as a yardstick, more than 160,000,000 
acres of land would have to be devoted exclusively to culti- 
vation of corn. This acreage would amount to nearly half 
the amount of our tillable land. 

If we use a more conservative figure, say 10 percent addi- 
tion of alcohol to gasoline, about 1,600,000,000 gallons of 
alcohol would still be needed. Such an increase in demand 
would require the multiplication of the number of alcohol 
plants by 10. Likewise, it would call for the production of 
about 700,000,000 more bushels of corn than our present-day 
annual average. 

A new question now arises. What would happen to the 
vast petroleum industry of the United States if the use of 
blended motor fuel should become universal? 

Authorities such as William Buffum, general manager of 
the Chemical Foundation, say that there would be no notice- 
able difference. They point out that a considerable period of 
time would be necessary for transition. They hold that in- 
creased prosperity for the farmer resulting from an increased 
demand for his products would create additional demand for 
fuel, an increased consumption which would more than main- 
tain the demands for gasoline at present-day levels. 

Mr. Buffum says: 

Today the farmer is so broke that he isn’t buying his quota 


of vehicles which require fuel. But if he finds a market for his 
lus products, he will be buying cars, trucks, tractors, and all 


surp! 
the rest of it. uying 
Now, agrol couldn't possibly be made without . Pure 
alcohol fuel just isn't in the picture. It is a mixture. The oil 
concerns will gain more than they lose by a movement that would 
financial pe- 


take 6,000,000 farm families out of 
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troleum supplies will last longer, which is a sound business con- 


sideration. 


The utilization of agricultural products for the production 
of alcohol for fuel-blending purposes is one of great impor- 
tance to many States, an outstanding example of which is 
California. Production of oil in California cannot increase 
materially. In fact, if the present rate of output is con- 
tinued over any extended period of time, the source of sup- 
ply is bound to soon begin to show a decline. It will then 
be definitely on the road to exhaustion. 

A recent survey of the State’s oil reserves indicated that 
there are only about 3,500,000,000 barrels still remaining in 
the natural below-surface reservoirs. Even at this moment 
it has been freely predicted that a shortage in supply in this 
State will become a great concern in from 3 to 5 years unless 
new sources are discovered. 

On the other hand, there is no shortage of agricultural 
commodities in any State. In California alone, each year 
sees 12,000,000 tons of products of the soil go to waste. Upon 
the development of new uses for these products depends the 
welfare of the State and Nation rather than on the oil fields, 
the gold mines, or other mineral sources. 

Production and utilization of alcohol from vegetable prod- 
ucts barely scratches the surface of the field of uses which 
farm chemurgy is developing for the consumption of farm 
products. 

When Marco Polo returned from his travels his audiences 
listened amazed by his tales of that which he had seen in 
other parts of the world. These tales were no more incredu- 
lous to his listeners than would have been statements two 
decades ago that 1940 would find Americans growing cello- 
ee bushes, road-surfacing cotton, rayon shrubs, or paint 

ts. 

Yet the last few years have seen such ideas removed from 
the ridiculous to the realm of familiar facts. Scientific 
research and experimentation have proved that the farm can 
produce more than mere human food and raiment. 

Notable among developments of this kind is the marked 
progress which has been made in the use of cotton mesh for 
the reinforcement of bituminous surfacing of secondary 
roads. Competent highway engineers estimate that eventu- 
ally 600,000 miles of unimproved highways will be improved 
by this method. 

On the basis of from 8 to 10 bales of cotton to the mile, 
these 600,000 miles of roads could make use of from 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 bales of cotton. More than a million 
dollars has been allocated by the Agriculture Department 
for trial stretches of highways. 

Remarkable progress has been made in the utilization of 
soybeans which were first introduced into this country about 
a century ago, although they have not been grown in any 
quantity until the last quarter century. 

Many automobile parts are made from soybean plastics. 
Moreover, there is a growing use of soybeans in the manufac- 
ture of paints and varnishes in place of other oils which 
have had to be imported. Various State extension divisions 
are conducting experiments to develop and increase use 
of this bean, 

Despite the fact that the Nation now produces around 
40,000,000 bushels annually, the demand has increased to 
such an extent that our importation from Manchuria is the 
equivalent of many thousands of acres. 

Suppose for a moment that our country produced suf- 
ficient soybeans for its domestic needs. This increase, in 
addition to replacing some crop of which there are surpluses 
and making use of idle farm land, would require at least 
1,000 additional freight cars and a greater number of trucks 
in the moving of the crop. Freight cars and trucks require 
human services to manufacture and operate. In addition, 
more labor would be needed at the processing plants. It is 
reasonable to expect that the soybean will eventually take 
its place with cotton, corn, wheat, potatoes, and tobacco as 
@ major crop in the United States. 
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Tung oil is another product used widely in preparation 
of varnishes and paints. Most of the American needs in 
this respect also have had to be imported. Comparatively 
recently, however, experiments have been concluded which 
showed that certain sections of the South are adapted to 
the growing of tung trees to the result that extensive tung- 
tree plantings are now taking place in the Southern States. 
With a growing demand for tung oil in the United States, 
it is believed that the Nation can soon absorb the output of 
a million acres of tung trees, trees that can be matured in 
about 6 years. 

Another industry which is coming to the front and attract- 
ing interest is the growth of scrub pine for newsprint. For 
a long time we have had to depend on imported newsprint, 
mainly from Canada. Research into utilization of southern 
slash pine for paper manufacture has resulted in construc- 
tion of several new paper mills in the South. Completion of 
these, begun as far back as 1936, will assure production of 
approximately 1,500 tons of paper daily and employment for 
some 5,000 workers in the mills. And the services of some 
15,000 more will be required in the forests. It is forecast 
that this is the beginning of what will soon become a half- 
billion-dollar industry employing a half million workers. 

Development of new uses for wood has other implications 
of equally great importance. No provisions have been made 
for the utilization of the waste remaining after the pulpwood 
is cut. Speaking before the Second Dearborn Conference of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Science, Dr. H. K. Benson, head 
of the Department of Chemical Engineering, University of 
Washington, pointed out that: 


If all the wood wasted in the manufacture of yellow-pine lum- 
ber in 1907 had been steam distilled for the production of wood 
turpentine, it would have yielded more than the total production 
of igum turpentine that year. 

If all the wood wasted in the manufacture of lumber in 1907 
had been used for paper making it would have yielded more than 
all the paper manufactured from wood that year. 

While the scene is changed since 1907, the problem of 
disposal of wood waste is still with us. Efforts of the Agri- 
cultural Engineering Foundation in this direction have al- 
ready been adverted to. Recently several new products 
manufactured from wood waste have made their appearance. 
One is an insulating board made by combining wood waste, 
waste magnesia, and sulphuric acid. Still another product, 
fuel brick, is made from compressed sawdust. But with 
an unestimated though tremendously great tonnage of mill 
waste now unused, to say nothing of the large acreage of 
wood available as raw material, farm chemurgy still has a 
lot of work ahead in devising and developing new uses for 
these materials from the wooded lands. 

Proper development of this phase of the Nation’s resources 
depends upon additional research and experimentation by 
such groups as the Agricultural Engineering Foundation, the 
Chemical Foundation, the Farm Chemurgic Council, and by 
private organizations and individuals. 

Further research is necessary in order to complete suc- 
cessfully the work which has already begun. Many of these 
chemurgic organizations are handicapped by lack of funds 
with which to work. Such organizations as these would 
receive aid through my bill and thereby lay the foundation 
for a permanent agricultural prosperity in this land of ours. 

H. R. 4835, as recently revised, provides the keystone we 
need. It would authorize the United States Government to— 

First. Finance, by subsidies, grants, loans, or payment of 
benefits, or by any one or combination thereof, the adoption 
of improved methods and the construction and installation of 
new works, equipment, and appliances for the collection, im- 
pounding, control, transport, spread, and distribution of irri- 
gation waters in irrigated areas and to maintain and promote 
the fertility and productivity of the lands to be affected 
thereby as developed or approved of by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Engineering. 

Second. Finance, by subsidies, grants, loans, or payments 
of benefits, or by any one or combination thereof, the con- 
struction and acquisition of buildings, equipment, machinery 
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and appliances, cost of operation, and maintenance of agri- 
cultural experimental stations and processing plants for the 
discovery, development, and demonstration of new uses for 
the products of the farm, edible and nonedible, as devised, 
developed, or approved of by the Bureau of Agricultural Engi- 
neering. 

If H. R. 4835 is enacted into law, as I confidently hope it 
will be, a new happiness for the American people, a happiness 
arising out of the unfolding of new opportunities for those 
who are willing to work, will have been brought within the 
realm of reachable realizations. 


The Importance of Communications and the Neces- 
sity That They Be Assisted to a More Solvent 
Condition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, last week the 
House passed H. R. 10620, a bill introduced by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Lea], chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 10620 removed ex- 
isting reductions in compensation for transportation of Gov- 
ernment property and troops incident to railroad land grants, 

No one will dispute that the provisions of the bill are 
entirely fair and certainly necessary. 

Companies operating the communications utility of the 
Nation are in a situation very similar to the railroads. The 
facility of communication has contributed to the growth of 
be Nation every bit as much as the facility of transpor- 

tion. 

Communications companies are presently operating at a 
serious loss. They are unable to meet their interest obli- 
gations and there is great danger that thousands of their 
employees may, within a year or two, find themselves out 
of jobs unless the condition of the companies improves. 

One of the contributing factors is the heavy use of their 
facilities by the Government at less than the actual cost of 
transmission. 

The time remaining in the present session will not, of 
course, permit the necessary consideration and enactment 
of a bill to permit the communications companies to make 
a more reasonable charge for services to the Government. 
The next Congress, however, should enact legislation extend- 
ing this relief, 


Hon. William P. Connery, Jr. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM 
3 Jr., late a Representative from the State of rp 
use 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, today, the anniversary of 
the death of the Honorable WILLIAM P. CONNERY, Jr., my 
thoughts are of him, perhaps because of the final passage of 
the wage and hour bill, the first of which bills he sponsored. 

I wonder if even the constituents of our late beloved 
BILLY Connery know the type of service he rendered not 
only to them but to all the workers of the country. To me 
his name shall always be a symbol of loyalty and devotion 
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to the underprivileged men and women of our great country. 
His unselfishness to a cause he believed in, social justice, 
motivated his every action. 

To him his election to Congress meant a cause to serve. 
He gave freely of his time, efforts, and talents at no small 
sacrifice to himself that others might enjoy the possibilities 
he visualized. He found much greater satisfaction in a 
job well done than in the thought of the measure of lime- 
light it might reflect on him. He stood for the best in 
principle and method. The principle or ideal behind a public 
act or policy was the really important question. He knew 
how to lead and he knew how to serve intelligently and 
kindly. His unselfish devotion to his family, friends, and 
the rank and file of his people shall always remain as an in- 
spiration to me in attempting to carry on where he left off. 
It would indeed be a fitting monument to his memory if we 
would attempt to raise still higher the standard he set for 
us but we do so with our hearts heavy that he is not here to 
help us. 

I do not feel that BILLY CON RAS memory will be dimmed 
with the passing years. He will always be with us in spirit 
to help us when our burdens become wearisome. We can- 
not forget his gaiety, friendliness, unselfishness, and sincerity. 


The Works Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


ADMINISTRATOR HOPKINS DELIVERS COMMENCEMENT AD- 
DRESS AT UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I submit the following address de- 
livered by Harry L. Hopkins, Administrator of the Works 
Progress Administration, at the commencement exercises of 
the University of South Carolina, at 11:15 a. m., eastern 
standard time, at Columbia, S. C.: 

WHAT Is AHEAD FOR THE SOUTH? 

I have heard that in this section, in the old days, commence- 
ment exercises were a good deal like the chautauqua, and whole 
families came from miles around to enjoy the luscious barbecue 
and bathe in the sea of oratory. It also was said by Walter Page 
that the South has suffered from oratory and fried food, and I 
am not here to contribute to the suffering. 

I simply want to talk to you about some of the current prob- 
Jems which this class faces as it leaves the campus; and these 
ponaga will not be solved by oratory and emotion. They will 


remedies. 
HIGH-SCHOOL CLASS SLOGAN, “W. P, A., HERE WE COME” 


In a certain western high school only about 2 weeks ago the 
class of 1988 voted to adopt as the class slogan these words: 


wondering, just as you have. And so have the 
students who are being graduated from American colleges and 


system in which we live will let them really and richly use their 
training and enthusiasm, or will confine their engineering to the 
operation of filling-station pumps and their chemistry to the com- 
pounding of ice-cream sodas, 

This is a real problem, and I don’t want to minimize it. Many 
of you will have difficulty getting the kind of work you want. Some 
of you will feel that you are wasting years of time and effort. 
But in general, in the long run, you will succeed. For you and 
the other college and university seniors in the country are the 
best equipped—the top 6 or 7 percent—of well over 2,000,000 young 
people who are starting out in the United States this year in 
quest of a place in the economic world. You will have your 
troubles, of course, but you will get along—and in fewer years than 
you now believe possible many of you will find yourselves in posi- 
tions of leadership. 
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STUDENTS SHOULD GIVE SERIOUS ATTENTION TO OUR PROBLEMS 

I do not want to belittle your current problem, but I am so 
certain of your general and ultimate success that I would like to 
up a counterirritant to your own job worries. I would like 
call on you, because of your superior advantages 


Back of you are some of the richest traditions and most charm- 

of American culture. The tragic controversy which 

clouded that pleasant scene and the exploitation of the South 

which followed it are things we should remember only to give us 
humility in the light of man’s vast capacity for error. 

The oe to remember, and emulate, are still fresh in the 


MODERN LIFE IS NO PLUMED FANTASY 
You may well ask what you can do. Modern life is not such 


t, 
moment we begin to give the problem more than lip 
moment we propose to do something about it—the fight is on. 
NATION REFUSED TO RECOGNIZE BASIC CHANGES 

This condition came about because as a Nation we refused 
for many years to recognize basic changes which were taking place 
in our economic structure. Because we were the world’s wealthiest 
nai 


plant until its machines could produce more than our income 


pattern would let us consume. 
period, we had given little or 
the opportunities were dis- 


But when the crash came we had to realize that for a long 
time the rich had been getting richer, while a vast mass of people 


than $1,000. Putting tt another way, the total income of the 36,000 
families at the top was as much as the total income of the 11,500,- 
000 families at the bottom. 

AVERAGE AMERICAN WANTS DECENT HOME, FOOD, CLOTHING, EDUCATION 


The present instability and insecurity 
no further illustration than has been provided during the past 


J ²·¹ 1A LW ̃ ᷣ Fae er ee a, ce Ge eT 
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the man in the street and concerning itself directly with a certain 
minimum of security for him. It has done this not only for hu- 
manitarian and democratic reasons, but out of a deep conviction 
that it is good business to do so—that among the low-income and 
no-income groups in our own country there may be developed a 
market for our own farms and industrial plants which will go & 
long way toward solving their problems, 

After all, what does the average American want or need? He 
wants a decent home, with decent furniture and food and ade- 
quate clothing for his family. He wants enough to pay the doctor 
and the dentist. He wants good schooling for his children, and a 
little opportunity for recreation. He is willing to work for these 
things. Then he wants to know that if he has work, he will be 
able to live out his declining years in decent comfort. 

I know this is what the average man wants. If there are some 
people in this country who have been denied an education so com- 
pletely that they do not know they want it, or others so bitterly 
hopeless that they no longer allow themselves to think of it, what 
of that? Their children will have a better chance. 

The question of how to get these things into the hands of this 
average American, if you listen to the conflicting views about it, 
sounds a good deal like trying to decide which came first—the 
hen or the egg. Those who disagree with the policies of this na- 
tional a tion believe it can be accomplished by giving 
business an absolutely free hand. Everybody es that the 
most desirable way to do it is through private employment, but 
we believe all modern experience in this country demonstrates 
that business alone cannot do it. And when business fails, it is 
the New Deal thesis that Government must help. I can best 
explain some of the reasons for the belief that Government must 
help in this adjustment by talking to you in some detail con- 
cerning South Carolina and the South. 


SOUTH NEEDS INDUSTRY TO BALANCE AGRICULTURE 


The South needs industry to balance its agriculture, and rapid 
strides in industrial development have been made. There are 
magnificent natural advantages which eventually will attract in- 
dustry. You have a wealth of raw materials, unusual potentialities 
in the field of electric power, and plentiful labor. 

South Carolina is a rich spring of natural wealth and beauty, 
with enough to provide abundance for all its citizens. Its soil, its 
rainfall, its sunshine, its busy mills, and waterpower develop- 
ments should provide a stream of plenty for all its citizens. But 
its flow of income goes into a pipeline which flows directly gut 
of the State and into the tremendous financial reservoirs of the 
Northeast. 

According to the Brookings statistics on income in 1929—dur- 
ing the days of so-called prosperity—if you divide the money by 
the number of people, you find that the people of New York had 
an average per capita income of over $1,300 a year and South 
Carolinians had $265. Now an average of $265 per person means 
that a great many people got much less than $265. I cite these 
figures merely to show you how tremendously the wealth and 
strength of capital had been drained out of many sections of the 
country to the main centers of absentee ownership and finance. 

In 1929 there were four people in South Carolina who paid 
income tax on more than $100,000. In all 12 Southeastern States 
there were only 441. But in New York there were 5,538. I am 
sure you will agree that there is something wrong in that kind of 
a situation. 

In 1933, the latest year for which figures are available, statistics 
show. that the South, although it produced one-eighth of the 
money paid in corporate incomes, collected only one-twelfth of 
those dividends. 

In other words, after wages had been paid, the South sent out 
to absentee owners $1 for every $2 it retained at home of the 
value added by southern manufacture. That is one of the things 
that is sapping the spring. 

OIL COMPANIES IN TEXAS AND SOUTH—THE MONEY GOES AWAY 


Much of the petroleum is produced in the South, but oil com- 
panies concentrate their profits in New York. A similar situation 
exists with sulphur, aluminum, and steel. Not one of the large 
chain stores or mail-order houses has national headquarters in the 
South. The whole structure of corporate and control 
centers in the great industrial and financial centers of the Nation 
and forms tremendous concentrations of economic power and 
surplus wealth. 

No matter how much you may need industries in the South, 
there is grave danger that in the rush to get them quickly you 
will be tempted to exploit your plentiful labor supply. How does 
it work? 

A mill which is owned by New York or Massachusetts stock- 
holders finds out that it cannot exploit the workers in Massachu- 
setts or New York on account of the protection of labor in those 
States. They hear that there is a lot of cheap labor in the South 
and they move down where they can pay $5 and $6 a week to farm 
boys and girls who want a job. The profits go back to New York 
or Massachusetts and the South gets a lot of workers who are 
ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed. 

There are good industries in the South, and there are predatory 
industries in the South, just as there are both types in other 
sections. When the President sent to Congress his message on 
this subject, he said: 

“And so to protect the fundamental interests of free labor and 


a free people we propose that only goods which have been pro- 
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duced under conditions which meet the minimum standards of 
free labor shall be admitted to interstate commerce. Goods pro- 
duced under conditions which do not meet rudimentary standards 
of decency should be regarded as contraband and ought not to be 
allowed to pollute the channels of interstate trade.” 

That expresses one safeguard of the South against feverish at- 
tempts at industrialization—namely, the fixing of minimum stand- 
ards of labor below which industry may not fall and of minimum 
wages which will distribute more of the profits of industry to the 
workers, 


FREIGHT-RATE STRUCTURE IN SOUTH 


While I emphasize absentee ownership and exploited labor as 
dangers of too-rapid industrial development, other drawbacks of 
industry in the region should be recognized and dealt with con- 
structively. One is the freight-rate structure which is designed 
to facilitate the shipment of raw materials out from the South 
and to place a handicap on manufactured products shipped out 
of the South. Another is the tariff structure which again tends 
to put a premium on the South's production of raw materials for 
the national and world market, and create a profit for the sellers 
of goods protected by the tariff wall. Equally as fundamental is 
the South's lack of a large body of skilled workmen. This is 
constantly cited as a cause of low wages, and it is a real challenge 
to the educational system of this region. 

Now, let us turn to the rural South. It is well at the outset to 
recognize that the difficulties of southern agriculture are not new. 
They are not entirely born of the depression. They have been 
with us a long time, but in prosperous periods we closed our minds 
to them for it is human nature to look on the bright side when 
there is one. These difficulties are inherent in cotton culture and 
the tenant system as it has been practiced, which return low and 
insecure incomes both to landlord and tenant, and keep them 
constantly in debt. : 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION BEGAN BEFORE 1929 


The agricultural depression began long before 1929, and, relative 
to industrial prices, agricultural prices began to decline soon after 
1910. In addition, in many parts of the country, farmers had 
attempted to produce crops on soil which either should not have 
been brought under the plow or which has been mined until its 
fertility is lost. Soil erosion had been allowed to continue un- 
checked until over 150,000,000 acres of land had lost all or most 
of its topsoil, 

Congressman Maverick, of Texas, in his recent book, tells of a 
visit to the home of his grandparents and great grandparents in 
South Carolina. He looked forward with great pride to a visit to 
his ancestral acres, abode of a vigorous f: y. But when he 
got there he could hardly reach the house because the road was 
so washed and gullied. The land was denuded of soil and almost 
barren, the house dilapidated and occupied by an impoverished 
tenant family. Such is the condition of thousands of once rich 
homesteads in the rolling foothills—a wasted heritage, 

In many sections devotion to a single cash crop amounted to 
almost a worship of cotton, tobacco, corn, or wheat. More and 
more the practice of neglecting the production of food and feed 
crops spread, leaving the farmer vulnerable to the price fluctua- 
tions of a world market. A good many farmers also speculated 
in land values rather than farming their land. Consequently, 
mortgage burdens accumulated rapidly. Opportunities for earning 
wages in off seasons were also d as the timber, coal, and 
other minerals were progressively depleted, and in some areas 
farmers were trying to support large families on farms that were 
too small in size. 

In one of the most fertile cotton counties in the South (in the 
Mississippi River Delta), after one of the largest cotton crops in 
history, we had in January 1938, 2,300 applications for relief. 
Nature had done her best but human destitution was the result. 
It is evident that the situation was man made, not a result of 
natural conditions. 


LOW INCOME OF FARMS IN SOUTH 


The large majority of farms with a gross income of $600 and 
under are located in the South. A gross income per farm of $600 
is very small. As the publications of the Department of Agri- 
culture point out, such incomes must cover not only living ex- 
penses but farming e , and farmers at this income level 
must spend practically all their profit for the necessities of food 
and clothing. Housing suffers. They have no conveniences and 
little leeway for expenditures on health, recreation, or educational 
advancement. Too many of the subjects of King Cotton are 
living on this income level. 

But the insecurity of this income is as vexing as its smallness. 
In good years the small farmer may come out ahead. In medium 
years he may break even. But in bad years, and these occur all 
too frequently, he comes near . This is where the relief 
burden in the South originates. The farmer on the margin has 
been able to accumulate so little that he has no reserves to see 
him through a reverse. A short crop, a low price, the death 
of a mule, or a serious illness may mean the difference between 
subsistence and actual want and privation. 

I am reciting these problems at some length because they are 
the base from which we must consider what can be done, and 
how. There is one other very important consideration, the fact 
that South Carolina is the only State in the Nation which in 
1930 had more people under 20 years of age than over 20, and 
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mata all the Southeastern States have high proportions of 
children. 

One of the most important and expensiye crops in the country 
is the crop of children. It takes as long to mature a generation 
as a fast-growing forest, and it needs constant attention. It is 
estimated that to bring the average worker up to 18 years of 
age costs his family about $2,500, exclusive of all the public 
money spent on his health and safety and schooling. 

What does this mean? It means that South Carolina, with an 
average income of $265, has had to raise and train over half of 
its population which is under 20, whereas a State like California, 
with an average income four times as great, has had to raise and 
train only one-third of its population which is under 20. 


CHILDREN OF SOUTH ARE “EXPORTED” 


Let us put it another way. The increase in our population 
is now coming almost entirely from the Nation’s farms, and 
southern farms are producing far more than their share of this 
increase, The farm homes of the Nation receive only 9 percent 
of the national income, snd on that they must bring up 31 
percent of the Nation's children. The discrepancy on southern 
farms alone is even worse than that. 

Now these children do not all stay at home after they grow 
up. A great many of them go, as soon as they can, to the 
great cities in other sections, where they are immediately ready 
for work. They are, in fact, “exported”, but the rural sections 
which raised them get no return in wealth for their loss. 

Even worse than this is the fact that the burdened rural areas 
cannot afford to give them really good schooling and training. 
So they move to the cities, unskilled and poorly equipped, to 
compete with the lower levels of industrial labor, or take even 
worse jobs in southern plants. It has been shown definitely that 
the wage discrepancies between the South and other sections are 
greatest in jobs which these unskilled farm boys can fill, and 
least in jobs which require apprenticeship or training. 

Whether these young people stay at home or move away, the 
whole Nation owes them, somehow, the chance at average edu- 
cation and training which their own States have not the wealth 
to give them.: Only by providing it can we stop their ex- 
: ploitation, lift their standards to decent levels, and make proper 
use of them as part of the Nation’s consuming power. 

The question of how this educational help will be provided 
for the poorer sections which contain the most children is one 
of the gravest and most vital we now face. Up to this depression, 
the South had made some marked progress with its educational 
system, but the blow struck in 1932 and 1933 was terrific. Hun- 
dreds of schools were closed, especially in the rural areas. Since 
that tine the Federal emergency programs have helped to repair 
the damage, but they are only beginnings. 


BUILD SCHOOLHOUSES; PROMOTE HEALTH 


The widespread building of new schoolhouses in these sections, 
and the campaign against adult illiteracy, carried out mostly by 
relief labor, are a start. Health campaigns, under the same aus- 
pices, also have struck at such weakening diseases as malaria, 
typhoid, and pellagra. Many southern communities now have 
good water and sewer systems. The United States Surgeon 
General says that work-relief projects have advanced the fight 

t malaria in 16 southern States by 30 years, Yet I still 
say that these are only rudimentary beginnings. 

If the South is to achieve its rightful place in our economy, 
its plane of living must be raised to a level more nearly com- 
parable with mass standards of health and comfort in other 
sections. 

This contention as regards public health will not be contested 
‘even by the most conservative people. Not many of them will 
question the merits of general education. But on the question of 
‘equalizing income opportunities, you begin to get arguments from 
the sort of people who are always saying that what was good 
enough for their fathers is good enough for them. It may be use- 
less to protest to them that the opportunities of today, in spite of 
all our scientific advances, are not as widely distributed as the 
opportunities which were open to them and to their fathers; but I 
am sure the members of this graduating class understand all too 
clearly what I am talking about. 

I am sure you know that to improve these living conditions will 
‘take more than mere preaching the gospel of hard work, of fru- 
gality, and rugged individualism. 


PROBLEMS OF SOUTH ARE NATIONAL IN IMPORTANCE 


I am not going to try to map out a precise blueprint of just 
| what needs to be done, but certain broad outlines are quite plain. 
There must be a concerted and determined effort by southern 
Workers, industry, and agriculture, aided by the Federal Govern- 

ment, with a clear understanding that the problems of the South 
are national in importance. 

As a first consideration I would urge that we stop future waste 
and endeavor to repair the waste of the past. We have wasted 
our forests and the rich topsoil stains our rivers red. As long as 
the rivers run muddy, Nature's most precious asset is being wasted. 
Reforestation and soil conservation must be a basic part of the 
National Budget and a major concern of our people for a long time 
to come. 

We also must stop human waste. Unemployment is a waste of 
manpower, and if our industrial system does not absorb it, then 
the Government must step in and use it on socially useful works. 
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Men who are underemployed through lack of education or ill 
health are also partially wasted manpower, and this waste also 
must be stopped. 

As to industry, the principal safeguard needed by the South out- 
side of adjustments in the tariff and freight rates, is the protec- 


tion of labor, both in conditions of work and level of wages. The 
South cannot afford to industrialize on the basis of fly-by-night ` 
eee which will leave little or nothing in the way of wages 

Not only must every effort be made to raise the level of in- 
come of the industrial worker but every effort must also be made 
to assure the agricultural worker a more decent income. Part of 
this could be obtained now by less devotion to cotton and more 
to live-at-home farming. The farmer who lives at home does not 
have as high a cash income, but he should have a better diet and 
more security. Here is a little doggerel about it: 


A garden and a cow, 

A smokehouse and a sow; 

Twenty-four hens and a rooster, 

And you will have more than you uster, 


Never was a jingle more expressive of the needs of the cotton 
tenant. As a matter of fact, our studies among thousands of 
them prove that their net income rose in almost direct proportion 
to the amount of home- use production on their farms. 

WASTE IN CREDIT STRUCTURE 

There is tremendous waste in the credit system. No one in the 
South—tenant, banker, landlord, or merchant—is satisfied with 
the credit structure which drains so large a portion of the South’s 
income into the reservoirs of financial centers. It is the outcome 
of a vicious furnishing system which has fastened itself on the 
region, along with the devotion to the one crop of cotton. Federal 
agencies have been able to make some headway in assuming risks 
which the commercial and intermediate credit banks would not 
formerly assume, and these agencies at the same time have been 
able to advise the borrower on how to increase his income. This 
is a beginning at the right point, but it is only a beginning when 
we consider the vast amount of high-cost credit still in use. 

What is to be done about the share-cropping system? The Fed- 
eral Government has helped hundreds of thousands of displaced 
tenants toward self sufficiency by rehabilitation loans. The farm- 
tenancy bill, passed at the last session of Congress, provides funds 
to start a program to aid tenants in the purchase of land. In the 
improvement of landlord-tenant leases, England is nearly 100 years 
ahead of this country. English leases are carefully supervised by 
local boards, and provision is made that any improvements made 
on the land or the buildings shall be paid for by the landlord 
when the tenant leaves the farm. Moreover, there are special 
courts to enforce these provisions. 

The President's Commission on Tenancy was very emphatic in 
citing the need for more equitable leases. There is a real job for 
you to work on, because the adoption of any such program will 
have to depend on the building of a far stronger and better organ- 
ized public sentiment than now exists. I also would commend to 
your attention that agricultural workers might well be considered 
as the sometime recipients of unemployment insurance. Other 
nations have taken this step with success. 


LOW LEVELS OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, DIET, HOUSING 


I am thoroughly aware that these problems represent an enor- 
mous task, that this solution will take a long time, and that only 
those people who put a high value on this country and what it 
stands for are going to be willing to see them through. I also am 
aware that all the things which the Federal Government finds 
itself able to do will not be enough, unless they are supported 
by positive action in the States and real cooperation from local 
leaders, both among farmers, workers, employers, and educators. 
‘There is work enough for everybody in any attack upon the present 
low levels of health, education, diet, and housing of great masses 
of people in the South, particularly on the farms. While it is 
true that colder climates may require more substantial houses 
than the South, the fact remains that, measured by any yard- 
stick, the quality of shelter on cotton and tobacco farms ranks 
below that of any large area in the country. 

Paying for adequate education, health, and other public services 
finally will be very difficult without some sort of Federal equaliza- 
tion between States because of wide variance in regional wealth 
and income. 

Certainly something must be done to equalize a tax situation 
that has placed six times more economic power per child in the 
richest State than is possessed by the poorest State, and four 
times as much power in the richest quarter of our 48 States as 
there is in the poorest quarter. 

Certainly, if we have any sincere interest it: a better standard 
of living, we must consider the current fact that the States with 
the most rapid natural increase of population and the largest 
proportion of school children are those least able to support 
education, because they do not contain large financial centers, 
and so much of their productive wealth is being siphoned off to 
other regions which do. In most of the States the idea of an 
equalization fund for education, through which the richest coun- 
ties are taxed to assist the poorest counties, enjoys wide popular 
approval. This same equalization principle, between States, already 
has been recommended on a national scale by a group of promi- 
nent educators appointed by the President to formulate a Federal 


policy. 


I believe that there must be im) adjustments in any 
| increases of the national income, so that these increases go into 
I ts of those who need them most, instead of the pockets 
| of those who need them least. 

This is vital, in my opinion, if this country is to advance 
| through a balanced program, and to maintain the vitality of its 
| democratic system. 

Those who oppose this concept most violently seem to fear that 


quarters as will quickly add further consumer activity. 

It is inevitable that a higher standard of living will mean 
increased purchasing power. Business and professional men 
everywhere, including the South, must know that this means 

money for medical and legal services, money for Sunday clothes, 
money for a hundred and one products of American industry 
: which now are lying on the shelves because of what we call “too- 
rapid increases in inventories.” 

I am not afraid of the size of this task if the American people 
make up their minds it is worth doing. What has been done in 
just 5 years? We are giving millions of jobs to the unemployed, 
and them attacking a score of ills from ignorance and 
, sickness to bad rural roads. We are giving the farmer more of an 
| even break with industry. We are saving farms and homes from 
foreclosure and attacking high-cost credit. We are guaranteeing 
small bank-accounts and collective bargaining, and giving wide- 
spread benefits to the aged, the blind, and to dependent children. 
I say “we” are do these things. All of us are doing them, 
because this is a more active and positive democracy today than 
it ever has been in our lifetimes. 


you willingness to 
for it. In brief, you will have to care how it comes out. 
Equal opportunity always has been a favorite American slogan. 

Every oratorical spellbinder I ever knew had an eloquent passage 
about it in his bag of tricks. Yet despite all the talk, we actually 
have accomplished the grossest of inequalities between rich and 
poor areas and people. 

I have absolute faith that with the proper amount of time and 
devotion the country can work out these vast through 
democratic processes. In the future, it will be your responsibility 
as leaders of progressive thought and action to cling to fundamental 
concepts of democracy. 

On second thought, I withdraw that word “responsibility.” One 
hundred and thirty-two graduating classes have gone out of this 
institution ahead of you, and I suppose each one was reminded 
solemnly of its responsibility toward something or other. 

I question whether anyone reaches his peak of usefulness, let 
alone happiness, on the basis of stern duty. To put your heart 
and full strength into something, you have to enjoy it. 

CAN DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT SUCCEED? 

Your generation is in an unusually dramatic situation. The 
people of the whole world want to know whether the United 
States can meet and solve today’s problems with democratic 
machinery. 

You can show them, and I think you will enjoy doing it. You 
are, of course, the best equipped generation in the country’s his- 
tory. Your home community protected your health and safety 
and gave you better schooling than it gave your parents. Your 
State supports this university in which you have received your 


things this administration has accomplished, 
in my opinion, is that it has given the American people a new 
concept of the Federal Government. Everybody now knows that 
the Federal Government can do more than merely keep the peace, 
carry the mail, and protect the borders—that it can put its vast 
strength behind States and cities and counties in the interest of 
human beings. 

I have not meant to sound too ominous. There are always 
problems. Those which your grandparents faced were as different 
from yours as the new set which will be up to your grandchildren. 
A very amusing friend of mine remarked the other day that life 
seems to have become a series of overlapping crises. But there 
remain a great many fine things in it. One which always excites 
me, and I hope excites you too, is that in this country we prize, 
above all, the dignity of the individual. You can have a good 
time wor in the interest of such an idea. The boll weevils 


economic and political problems in your textbooks are in concrete 
form just down the street, around the corner, or beyond the 
corporate limits. 

Your task is not only to find the 


end, but the beginning of your education. 
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Federal Interference in Senatorial Elections 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


LETTER TO PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON FROM THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, one of the finest pres- 
entations of the philosophy of democratic institutions in 
the United States that has come to my attention is con- 
tained in an open letter to President Woodrow Wilson by 
Attorney General Isaac Lobe Straus, of Maryland, and I 
ask that it be printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Baltimore American, May 10, 1913} 
A PUBLIC LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 
Isaac LOBE STRAUS ON FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN THE 
ELECTION BY THE STATES OF THEIR SENATORS 


BALTIMORE, Mo, May 9, 1913. 
Hon. Wooprow WILSON, 


President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: In writing you this letter I wish to assure you of 
the deepest reverence upon my part for the exalted office of 
President of the United States and of my unqualified esteem 
and respect for you personally, and I desire that those sentiments 


listening 
tures on administrati and kindred subjects at the Johns 
Hopkins University, where I graduated in 1890 and spent an 
additional year as a university scholar in post-graduate work, 
For 20 years on the hustings of this State and in its newspapers 
I have been advocating the democratic principles of State’s 
rights, strict construction, individual liberty, free trade limited 
only by the necessity of revenue to carry on the Government, 
equal rights, government for the people instead of for corpo- 
rations and political lobbies, and opposition to subsidies, monop- 
olies, special privileges, and every other form of class legislation. 
During the last 10 years as a citizen, a member of the general 
assembly, and attormey general of this State, I have been pre- 
paring and the substance of all progressive legislation in 
Maryland, including legislative orders against political lobbies, 
improvements in public education, corrupt practices acts, direct- 
primary laws, direct-presidential es, the public service com- 
mission law, measures for the reduction and publicity of 

tive expenses, the State roads law, the act for State care of the 
indigent insane, 8-hour, full-crew, and workingmen’s compensa- 
tion acts, and many other statutes, as well as the substantial 
parts of our progressive Democratic platforms. I am writing to 
you, therefore, as a Democrat and a progressive, in full accord 
with the principles and policies promulgated in the Baltimore 
platform and represented by you, and entertaining most earnest 
hopes for the success of your administration. 

INTERFERENCE BY FEDERAL EXECUTIVE 

The subject of this letter is interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and especially its Executive, in Maryland's elections. 

It has been repeatedly represented in the newspapers of Balti- 
more and, as appears hereafter, with much detail and circumstance 
in one of them, and is believed quite generally in Maryland that 
you, as President of the United States, have selected Mr. William 
L. Marbury for one of its United States Senators; that your urging 
alone has prevailed on him to enter the State primaries for the 
Democratic nomination for that office, and that it is your intention 
and determination to use the power and patronage of the Federal 
Government to make sure of nomination and election. 

I can conceive of nothing more repugnant to the sentiments of 
Democrats or to the principles and covenants of our constitutional 
system than the proposition that the people of the States of the 
Union cannot be trusted with their own elections, but are to be 
supervised or influenced in respect to them from Washington. 

Nevertheless, to that proposition, as you will see, in a most ob- 
jectionable form, you are being committed by those who claim 
in Maryland not only to be your special friends and supporters, but 
who set themselves up as the particular oracles, pillars, and care- 
takers of your administration. 

On the 26th of February 1913, I sent a telegram directed to you 
at Trenton, describing from my own standpoint my candidacy 
as a Progressive Democrat for the United States Senate from 
Maryland to succeed the Honorable John Walter Smith, end inquir- 
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ing whether it was true, as reported in a Baltimore newspaper, that 
you had requested and prevailed upon Mr. Marbury to supersede 
me in such candidacy and to make the fight as the ve 
Democratic candidate against Senator Smith. On the 15th of 
March 1913, having received no acknowledgment of the telegram 
referred to, I sent another telegram to you at the White House, 
respectfully calling your attention to the preceding telegram, re- 
peating my inquiry, and requesting the favor of a reply. Up to 
this date I have not been honored with an answer to or even an 
acknowledgment of either of my telegrams. Waiving the consid- 
eration due me as a citizen of Maryland and a member of the 
Democratic Party from the President of the United States and a 
leader of the party, I cannot treat with like indifference the 
public importance of the subject involved in my unanswered and 
unnoticed inquiries. 

The representations to which I refer, professing authentically to 
set forth both actual and proposed interference in Mary- 
land’s election of her United States Senators, have often appeared 
in the Baltimore Sun, and it is difficult to believe that these ac- 
counts can altogether have escaped your attention. In fact, if they 
are as true and authentic as they declare themselves to be, they 
must be fully known to you. Thousands of Democrats of Mary- 
land feel that if they are in fact known to you, your failure to dis- 
claim and repudiate these representations is an untoward and 
ominous thing. On the other hand, they feel that if you are un- 
aware that these assertions are being made it is right that you 
should know of them, so that in justice to , as President 
of our Federal Union, and as a member and leader of that great 

whose principles interdict any such course as it is said you 
have determined upon, you may, as soon as you do know of them, 
immediately deny and discountenance them. It is with az - 
ful and earnest hope that you will deem it proper publicly to 
announce to the people and democracy of Maryland, and indeed 
of the Union, a full and plain denial of the representations re- 
ferred to, that I am addressing to you this public letter. 

PROPOSES TO USE WHOLE FEDERAL POWER 


Allow me now to lay before you the statements to which I refer, 
quoting them verbatim. 

In the Sun of March 2, 1913, under the headlines “All Eyes On 
Maryland,” “Wilson’s Stand for Marbury and Lee Arouses National 
Interest,” “History Shows Hopelessness of Bucking Federal Admin- 
istration,” “This is Wilson’s Fight,” the following announcements 
appeared in an article over a column in length: 

“President-elect Wilson’s course in urging William L. Marbury 
to enter the contest for the long term in the United States Senate 
against John Walter Smith and his assurances to Mr. Marbury that 
Mr. Marbury will have his support in the fight have centered the 
eyes of the Nation on Maryland. It is rare that a President of the 
United States—for Mr. Wilson will be President before the sena- 
torial contest in Maryland gets in full swing—has so openly taken 
part in a State contest. It is said that President Cleveland on one 
or more occasions expressed a preference between candidates of his 
party for senatorial honors, but no instance is readily recalled 
where he went so far as Mr. Wilson has gone in the Maryland case. 

“There is no question as to where Mr. Wilson stands so far as the 
senatorial situation in Maryland is concerned. * * * In Mr. 
Marbury’s case, it is known beyond the shadow of a doubt that it 
was Mr. Wilson’s urging alone that induced Marbury to get into the 
race. These things being known, the minute Marbury 
entered the fight he became a figure of interest to political ob- 
servers from one end of the country to the other. As the candidate 
of the President-elect in a State other than the President-elect’s 
own, he became instantly something of a national figure. * * * 
At the same time it brings to him the tremendous power of the 
national administration, and be it remembered no man ever suc- 
cessfully politically bucked the power of the national administra- 
tion. 

IF SUCCESSFUL HERE, WILL DO SAME IN OTHER STATES 

“Mr. Wilson is trying out the issue between the progressives and 
the reactionaries in Maryland almost under the dome of the Capi- 
tol, where he can be in close touch with the situation, and a vic- 
tory there is likely to be followed by further experiments along 
the same line in other States. That proposition alone would make 
the Maryland situation of national interest and concern 

“No one who knows the man (President Wilson) believes he will 
fail. He cannot afford to fail, and to succeed it is believed he will 
throw the whole strength of the national administration behind 
his candidates. 

“It is his (President Wilson’s) first fight of this kind, and, as 
stated before, he cannot afford to lose it. As he is making it, it is 
perhaps without precedent, but Mr. Wilson cares nothing for prece- 
dent. The fact that a thing has not been done before is to his 
mind no reason why it should not be done if he thinks it is a 
proper thing to be done. 

“It is known that Mr. Marbury’s statement that he entered the 
fight at the request of Mr. Wilson was made with the consent of 

Mr. Wilson himself. 

“While the distribution of patronage is distasteful to him (Presi- 
dent Wilson), it is conceded that he will recognize the progressives 
when he comes to make the distribution. The voices of Marbury 
and Lee will be more potent than those of Smith, etc.” * + * 

Again, in the Sun of March 4, 1913, under the subcaption 
“Administration Behind Them,” appears the following: “But even 
were Senator Lee and Mr. Marbury devoid of individual strength, 
their allied senatorial candidacy would be formidable. This is 
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true because behind it, squarely and aggressively, is the President- 
elect of the United States. This means that the whole weight of the 
Federal administration is behind them, and the only possible de- 
duction from this is that so far as the Federal patronage for 
Maryland is concerned, it will be distributed wholly upon the 
recommendation of the Lee-Marbury element of the party.” 

The Sun, further, under the caption “Wilson Makes It His Fight,” 
proceeds, “These facts would give force to the candidacy of any 
decent man, but there is more than that to the Wilson support 
in this case. The main is the personality of Woodrow 
Wilson himself. He has made this his fight, etc., etc. This 
being the Wilson stand, those who know Mr. Wilson and who 
have watched his political career in New Jersey have not the 
slightest doubt but that he will win his fight here just as ha 
won his fight in his own State.” 


ALLEGED PRESIDENTIAL PLAN SUMMED UP 


These representations summed up, are as follows: 

1, That as President of the United States you put Mr. Mar- 
bury in the field in Maryland as a candidate for the office of 
Senator from the State. 

2. That you have determined to effect, and, if necessary, to force 
the nomination and election of this candidate, selected and placed 
in the field by you, through the tremendous power and the 
“whole weight,” including the offices and patronage of the Federal 
administration. 

3. That this is but your “first fight of this kind,” and that you 
have undertaken it in Maryland “under the dome of the Federal 
Capitol” where “you can be in close touch with the situation,” 
and, if victorious here, you intend to do the same thing in other 
States of the Union. 

4. And, finally, that although as you are making it, your fight 
in the senatorial elections of the people of Maryland is without 
precedent, you “care nothing for precedent” and the fact that 
such a thing “has not been done before” is, to your mind, “no 
age haa! it should not be done” now, if you think it proper 

o it. 

For several months, these and similar statements, published in 
a leading newspaper, not only of Maryland, but of the country, 
have gone uncontradicted and undisclaimed. With many other 
Democrats in Maryland, I have been waiting in vain for a denial 
by you or by someone for you and upon your authority of any 
such startling and revolutionary purposes. That the doctrine 
and practice which such alleged embrace are destructive 
to the last degree of the principles in which the Democratic Party 
had its origin and by and upon which it has stood from its birth 
and also of the whole scheme and theory of the Federal and State 
Governments, and of their constitutional relations to each other, is 
— — obvious to the glance of every unblinded citizen of our 

on. 

In support of these assertions, permit me to specify: 

1. The course ascribed to you would be a deadly blow to the 
most precious and important principle of the Democratic Party— 
the principle of local self-government or States’ right, which gave 
birth to the party and which is the root and fountain of all its 
other principles. 

2. It is implacably hostile to the nature and structure of the 
United States Senate itself and to the very object of its institu- 
tion, as well as to its peculiar and specific functions. 

3. It would destroy the vital principle of the separation, inde- 
pendence, and equilibrium of the three great departments of the 
Federal Government—the executive, legislative, and judicial— 
which the Constitution establishes as equal, coordinate, and 
supreme within the sphere assigned to each. 

4. It would be a misuse and a perversion of the power and 
patronage of the Federal Government which were delegated and 
created for objects perfectly defined, and never intended to be 
applied, as above declaréd, to the purpose of controlling or in- 
fluencing State elections. 

5. It would completely change the character of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, both intrinsically and in its relations 
to the several States, transforming it from a Federal into a cen- 
tralized, consolidated, imperial system, with the President, an 
absolute autocrat, at its head with all the vast powers, now so 
ma Sore distributed and balanced, absorbed and concentrated in 

mself. 

Each of these propositions, of such deep and permanent import 
to the people of my own State and of the country, I deferentially 
oe you to consider in the order in which they are stated 
above. 

STATES’ RIGHTS DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE 

1. It is the fashion with many unthinking persons to scoff at 
the rights of the States and to associate their defense with the 
old ideas of slavery and secession. But it is superfluous to say 
to you that the principle of States’ rights has a deep importance 
and philosophy in the social and political system of America. 

The original governments in this country were those of the 
States; and the original sovereignties of the country were the 
people of the several States. The State governments spi 
directly from the people and secured to them all their civil 
all their political rights. Of all their interests, social and do- 
mestic, the State was the parent and protector. It guarded and 
guaranteed all their personal rights—life, liberty, security, and 
property; every individual and family relation—the home, the 
hearth, the church, the school, the right to labor and enjoy its 
fruits; the most valuable prerogatives of humanity freedom of 
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conscience, of speech, of contract, of the press, the right to the 
writ of habeas corpus, to trial by jury, to due process of law, to 
protection, and redress in the courts according to law, to im- 
munity from unreasonable searches and seizures. The State 
afforded protection against crime by punishing the guilty, whilst 
it sheltered the innocent, falsely accused, by rules governing in- 
dictment, procedure, and evidence which went far to make up 
the very liberties of the people. It dispensed alms and charity 
to the poor, provided asylums for the ill and afflicted, and sup- 
plied corrections for unfortunates and defectives. Besides being 
dear to the people because of all these benefactions, the State 
was still dearer as the home and domestic government, in- 
digenous as it were to the soil itself and breathing in all its 
duties and functions the genus loci. It was in fact the true 
and sole government of the people, immediately and deeply a 
part of their daily life and experience, and sacredly enshrined 
in the hearts of all. To the underlying territorial and physical 

und, producing numerous diversities of interests and em- 
ployments among the Colonies and States, which originated and 
fostered the attachment of the people to the principle of local 
government and home rule, I shall not stop to refer. Suffice to 
say that under the circumstances mentioned the integrity of the 
State itself and the sovereignty of its people, that is to say the 
States’ rights, became justly and inseparably identified in the 
minds of the people with their essential political and civil lib- 
erties and their fundamental right to govern themselves. From 
these natural, rightful, and sagacious sentiments, so deeply cher- 
ished by the people, the Democratic Party sprang. It was born 
and has lived as the States’ rights party—that is, as the protector 
of the liberty, rights, and development of the individual through 
self-rule and local government—and the slightest reflection upon 
the part of any intelligent man will, I think, justify the vaticina- 
tion that when the party abandons the rights of the States it 
shall cease to be. 

The North Star of the Democratic Party has always been the 
preservation of the rights of the people through the preservation 
of the rights of the States, and it has protected the rights of the 
States by protecting the compacts and limitations of the Consti- 
tution. The maintenance of the general government in the full 
sovereignty and vigor of the powers delegated to it by the people 
of the States and the perpetuation of the States themselves as 
self-governing, integral, and united sovereignties have always been 
the fundamental and cardinal articles of the Democratic faith, 
and in order to secure through that paramount principle the other 
important principles of the party—individual freedom, equal 
rights, lawful taxes, and social justice the great leaders of the 
democracy throughout its history have tirelessly and ceaselessly 
striven to strengthen the devotion of the people to their local 
bho pani as the sanctuary and altar of their liberties and 

opes. 

I need not cite to a master of history the immortal occasions 
when, upon grounds of States’ rights and strict construction, the 
leaders of the Democratic Party sheltered the people from cen- 
tralizing encroachments, special privileges for the rich and power- 
ful, robbery in the form of taxation, and other assaults upon their 
rights of person and property. When Jefferson organized the 
party in 1792 in opposition to the projects of Hamilton—the as- 
sumption by the General Government of the State debts, the 
establishment of a national bank, the protection of manufac- 
turers by tariff favoritism—he did so upon the fundamental 
ground that the power to pass those measures had never been 
granted by the States and that the whole plan was an imperial- 
istic invasion of their rights. Upon the same principle he saved 
the right of free speech from Federalist attack in 1798, when he 
and Madison formally expounded the States’ rights creed in the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions which were the avowed basis 
of every Democratic platform down to the Civil War. When 
Madison and Monroe vetoed Federal measures for internal im- 
provements in the States; when Jackson did the same thing over 
and over again, and with Taney, of Maryland, put down monopoly 
and the money power in the destruction of the bank; when Van 
Buren divorced the Government from the banking business; when 
Calhoun and Walker in 1846 rescued the people from an illegal 
system of tariff extortion and restored to them their right to tax 
themselves; when Pierce and Douglas and Buchanan prevented the 
“know ” proscription against on and nativity from 
becoming the law of the land; when oun, Davis, Stephens, 
Benjamin, Mason, Breckenridge, Yancey, and other Democratic 
leaders sought before secession was attempted to protect the 
property, which the Constitution itself expressly recognized and 
guaranteed, of the people of the Southern States in their slaves; 
when Black and O’Connor and Reverdy Johnson and Seymour and 
Voorhees were trying, and finally succeeded in their efforts to pre- 
serve the right of habeas corpus and save American citizens from 
death upon the sentence of military commissions and other illegal 
tribunals; when both leaders and masses of the party dauntlessly 
hurled themselves against armies directed by radical Republicans, 
berty and the life of 
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through her illustrious statesman—the greatest of all her great 
Democrats—William Pinkney White, spoke in the senate of 1907 
as distinctly and radically as ever Jefferson himself spoke for the 
rights of the States against the new nationalism of Roosevelt and 
Root—on all these occasions, through all these struggles and 
achievements, the crises and turning points in the history of our 
Union and of constitutional government—upon every one of them 
without exception, although sometimes unapparent upon the sur- 
face of the conflict—the Democratic Party stood immovably upon 
and fought as men fight for their very lives, for the undelegated 
and reserved rights of the people of the States. 

Of all the rights of a State, the independence and freedom of 
its electorate and of its elections is the most important, invalu- 
able, and vital. The State, as a self-governing entity, can exist 
only and solely through its elections. Any restraint upon the 
unfettered action of its voters or electors is a restraint upon the 
life of the State itself. Therefore the first and last of the rights 
of a State is its control of its own elections. To admit in any 
power other than the people of the State itself a dominion or 
authority over its elections is to place the State under such do- 
minion or authority, and in this country radically to change the 
organic nature of both the States and the Union. If the elector 
or voter of a State may be subjected to an influence outside of 
the State, what is Statehood itself worth? Sovereignty subject 
to an external superior is no sovereignty at all. Therefore, the 
exercise upon the part of the President of an interposing control 
over the or voters of the States is nothing short of 
revolutionary usurpation which would consolidate all the State 
powers into a centralized executive imperialism. Such a cen- 
tralizing and imperialistic project is the very reverse of the Demo- 
cratic maxim of States’ rights. You may as well tell a true Demo- 
crat that you intend to take his life as tell him that you propose 
to strike a blow at the electoral independence of his State. He 
will tell you that such a course is the annihilation of the party 
creed, that it is a drum-beat to arms to every party man to 
defend his faith, because the party was formed to resist and put 
down all such assaults upon the rights of the States and of the 
people who compose them. 

BLOW AT STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF SENATE 

2. An attempt by the President, in the way described, to control 
the choice of the Senators of a State, and if successful in one 
State to do so in other States, is entirely inconsonant with the 
very structure and purpose of the Senate and also with its 
peculiar functions. The plan and object of the Senate in the 
Constitution is to make each State itself a constituent element 
and factor in the Federal Government. The Senators chosen 
formerly by the legislature and now by the people of each State 
in their corporate capacity as a State are State representatives in 
the affairs of the United States. Each State, no matter what the 
extent of its territory, population, or wealth, is equal in the 
Senate. New York has two Senators; Delaware, two; Texas, two; 
Rhode Island and Maryland, each two, and the Constitution spe- 
cifically provides that “no State without its consent shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” In fine, the Con- 
stitution incorporates the Senate in the Government of the 
Union for the express and vital purpose of giving effect therein to 
the individuality, equality, and sovereignty of the States—a pur- 
pose which is also reflected in the special functions of the Senate, 
to which reference is made hereafter. 

Moreover, as was decided by the Senate itself over a hundred 
years ago in Blount’s case (2 Wharton’s State Trials, 200; 4 
Tucker's Blackstone, 57-80); and by the Supreme Court (Burton's 
case, 202 U. S. 169-170); and as laid down by Judge Story (Comm. 
on Const., sec. 793); and by John Randolph Tucker (1 Const. U. S. 
400), a Senator is not an officer of the United States, because, as 
Judge Story says, “Civil officers of the United States meant such 
as derived their appointments from and under the National Gov- 
ernment and not those persons who, though members of the 
Government, derive their appointment from the States or the — 
ple of the States“ (Comm., sec. 794), a principle upon w 
the Supreme Court has held that Presidential electors are not 
Federal but State officials (Green's case, 134 U. S., and Blakiston's 
case, 146 U. S. 1, 34, 55). The consummation of the plan of 
having Senators elected and their election forced by the President 
is plainly at war with the structure, character, and purpose of 
the Senate, as above stated. Under that plan, which is ascribed 
to you as President, the Senators would be the representatives and 
the creatures of the President and not of the State. They would 
no longer speak and act for the people of individual, equal, and 
sovereign commonwealths, but for the Executive of the Union to 
whom they owed their senatorial offices. They would spring from 
his will and not from the will of the people. The Senate would 
cease to be a Federal and would become a subordinate body— 
no longer the Senate of Washington and Jefferson, but of Augustus 
and Tiberius. ‘ 

Nor can the constitutional functions of the Senate endure if the 
President is to pick and make its Members from the States, 
Take instance after instance of its duties. The Constitution re- 
quires that the Senate shall try the President in the event of his 
impeachment by the House. How could a Senate composed of the 
creatures of the President act as a tribunal to try him? The 
pointment by the President of ambassadors and other public 
ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
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officers of the United States, whose appointments are not other- 
wise provided for and who are established by law, must be con- 
firmed by the Senate—an important function to be exercised with 
independence and deliberation by the high State deputies com- 
posing the Senate. What becomes of this substantive and inde- 
penons function if the Senators are in effect appointed at the 

ident’s behest? The Senate must ratify treaties, which, as 
the supreme law of the land, operate directly upon the individual 
citizens of the States and ofttimes affect important local inter- 
ests—such as schools, labor, lands, debts, contractual, and other 
legal rights. It is well known that it was to the Senate as the 
representative of the States themselves in the general government 
and in its foreign relations that this important power was com- 
mitted. How can it be exercised as contemplated by the Consti- 
tution and by the objects of the power itself if the President is 
to influence the selection of Senators? The Senate is the judge 
of the qualifications of its own Members and may expel any of its 
Members for reasons sufficient to itself alone. If the President 
by the “tremendous power” and the “whole weight” of the Central 
Government may interfere in the election of a sufficient number 
of Senators, he may so control the body itself as to stifle every 
voice of opposition to his acts. 

And if the Executive may dominate the election of Senators, he 
may dominate the election of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the result that its power of originating impeach- 
ments and under certain circumstances of electing the President 
and also of initiating revenue measures would become subject to 
his supremacy. 

Finally, any interference upon the part of the Executive of the 
Union in the election of Senators by any State is a plain, palpable 
infraction of that express guaranty of the Constitution (art. 
V) which declares that “no State without its consent shall be 
deprived of its equal in the Senate.” If the President, 
with the power and the patronage of the General Government at 
his back, is to choose or interfere in the choice of a Senator from 
Maryland, he violates the Constitution and deprives the State, de- 
spite its convenant with the Union, of “its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.” And he does so with respect to every other State in 
which he similarly interferes. 


WOULD DESTROY COORDINATE DEPARTMENTS 


3. A basic and structural feature of the Federal Constitution 
borrowed from that of England and from the constitutions of the 
States is the distribution of the powers for which it provides into 
three departments, the legislative, executive, and judicial. It is 
an essential principle of the Constitution that these three depart- 
ments shall be coordinate, separate, and independent in their 
respective spheres. 

What becomes of this coordination between the executive and 
legislative departments and of their independence of each other if 
the President is to have the choice or an interference in the 
choice of members of either branch of the legislature? How long 
will the integrity and equality of the Senate endure if its member- 
ship is to be dictated by the Executive? If the President may 
interfere in Maryland and employ the Federal power to send Mr. 
Marbury to the Senate and fill its seats with his favorites from 
other States, what would the Senate be but a mere appendix to 
the Executive office? 

Nothing could be plainer than the fact that Executive ascend- 
ancy over the election of Senators is the knell and doom of the 
coordinate relations between the President and Co . And so, 
too, with respect to the judicial department. The judges of the 
Supreme Court are required by the Constitution to be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. If the election of the membership of the Senate is subject 
to the President, then he in effect the sole and absolute 
power to appoint the judges of the Supreme Court, who thus 
become dependent for their appointment upon the President alone. 
Indeed the slightest contemplation of the plan and powers of the 
three departments of the Government demonstrates that it never 
was or could have been intended that the President should have 
a vestige or scintilla of power over the selection of any Member 
of either branch of Congress. Nothing is more necessary to the 
maintenance of our constitutional system than the election of 
Senators and Representatives by the people entirely free from the 
influence of the President; and there is nothing that eminent 
magistrate could do which would violate the Constitution in so 
many and such serious ways as to take part in the choice of 
Members of the Legislature of the Union. 


PROSCRIPTION AND SPOILS 


4. It is also alleged in the publication above quoted, as well as 
by divers individuals in Maryland, who claim to be informed of 
your intentions, that having placed Mr. Marbury as your candi- 
date for the Senate in the field in Maryland, you have determined 
to employ within the State “the whole weight” and “the tremen- 
dous power,” including the offices and patronage of the Federal 
administration and Government to secure and, if need be, to com- 
pel his nomination and election. 

man in this country, and none better than you, yourself, 
5 that the President has absolutely not a shred of right to 
do this. 

In the first place, the power and offices which it is declared you 
propose thus to use do not belong to the President. They belong 
to the people of the States of the Union in their federate capacity 
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as composing the several States, in which capacity they elect the 
President and the Senate to whom, as the agents of the people, 
the disposition of the Federal offices is constitutionally com- 
mitted. It is for the people of the Union, so aggregated, that the 
offices in question are held in trust; and neither the President nor 
the Senate has the right to bestow for the purposes alleged. 

In the next place, the trust or use to which the offices referred 
to are designed is not the control of elections. They are created 
and intended for the equipment and administration of the Gov- 
ernment. If the humblest office in the General Government may 
be used to intimidate or influence a voter or to control an elec- 
tion anywhere in the Union, then all of its offices may be so used 
everywhere throughout the Union; and if the offices are thus avail- 
able, the money in the may be applied to similar ends; 
and if the offices and the money may be so utilized, so may all the 
forces, agencies, and resources of the Government within the 
President’s reach. 

Who is to be Senator is a trivial matter compared to the prin- 
ciple involved in the use by the President of the power and in- 
fluence of his great office to control or dictate his election. 

Until the people of Maryland cease to be worthy of their con- 
stitutional rights, they will never allow the coils of the Federal 
Executive power to be drawn around their elections and the sov- 
ereignty handed down to them from the Revolution. 


REGARDLESS OF PRECEDENTS 


It is further said, as noted above, that you are wholly regardless 
of the absence of precedent from the political and constitutional 
history of the country for the course you are declared to be taking. 

As to this I suppose it goes without saying that precedent, even 
if it existed, would not warrant the procedure under consideration, 
for ours is not a government of precedent but of constitutional 
limitations, and precedents contrary to the organic law are without 
force. So that if you were in fact doing all the unconstitutional 
things which are attributed to you, by virtue of any precedent, it 
would be indefensible enough. But here the people of Maryland 
and of the other States are told that the course described above 
is to be persevered in by the President in spite of the fact that no 
precedent exists for it, What is this but telling us that the Exec- 
utive power is no longer to be confined by the fundamental writ- 
ten law and the checks and balances of our constitutional cove- 
nants? What is it but the maxim of the Roman Empire, expressed 
— ory 2 principle of the code, “What the prince pleases is 

e law” 


WOULD CHANGE FEDERAL INTO IMPERIAL SYSTEM 


5. From what has already been said, it is apparent that the suc- 
cessful consummation of the plan which it is said you have en- 
tered upon to control the senatorial elections of the States would 
transform the Government from a Federal into an imperial system. 

The United States is a Federal union. It is a union composed 
of the people of separate and sovereign States and possessed of 
delegated powers limited by a written Constitution. Its Federal 
nature is demonstrated by very familiar facts of American history. 
The Thirteen Original Colonies were created by the Crown of 
England by 13 separate grants, each complete in itself and issued 
at different times, to 13 separate men or bodies of men. These 
several grantees established distinct colonial governments, each 
over its own territorial domain: Thus, as individual entities, hay- 
ing their sole connection through the Crown alone, the Colonies 
continued until the Revolution. As the result of the Revolution, 
the treaty by which England recognized their independence plainly 
declared, “His Britannic Majesty acknowledges the said United 
States, to wit, New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia’ etc. each of the 
Thirteen States being specifically named “to be free sovereign and 
independent States; that he deals with them as such,” etc. 

By the terms of the Articles of Confederation, under which these 
13 sovereignties were united prior to the adoption of the pres- 
ent Constitution, it was declared that “Each State reserves its 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence.” When the present Con- 
stitution, declaring itself to have been “done in convention by 
the unanimous consent of the States present,” was established it 
sprang from the people of each State, acting through its State 
government and State convention. The people of each State as- 
sented to the Constitution in their original capacity and also 
through the agency of their State government. From that Consti- 
tution the Government of the United States derives its existence 
and all its powers. Whatsoever the Government does within its 
limits and in pursuance of the powers it confers is, like the Consti- 
tution itself, the supreme law of the land—paramount over States 
and people. Whatever is attempted outside of those limits is 
unauthorized and void. 

Not only are the Constitution and Government of the United 
States federal in the sense above indicated, but its great depart- 
ments and chief officers are constituted and chosen by the federate 
action of the people in their State capacities. The President is 
chosen by electors, themselves appointed by each State in such a 
manner as the legislature thereof directs. No limit whatever is im- 
posed on the manner of appointment, which is committed abso- 
lutely to the will of the State legislature. The Supreme Court has 
expressly and repeatedly held that these electors are State officers, 
If the electoral college fails to elect the President, the election is 
performed by the House of Representatives, its Members voting as 
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States. The Senate is elected by the States as integral sovereign- 
ties, the qualifications of the voters im each being absolutely fixed 
by the State constitutions and laws, subject only to the provision 
that they shall not deny or abridge the right of suffrage by reason 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. Even the House 
of Representatives, which, as Mr. Madison and other constitution- 
alists have pointed out, has a national as ed from a 
Federal structure, is only national in a limited and partial sense, 
being fundamentally Federal in its nature, in that its Members are 
chosen as the Constitution itself declares, “by the people of the 
several States, and the electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature.” Each member, though chosen from a congres- 
sional district, ts, as the Supreme Court in Green’s case 
(134 U. S. 377), through Chief Justice Puller, declared, the entire 
State from which he is elected. Taking up the judicial department, 
we find that the judges of the Supreme Court are required to be 
appointed by the President and the Senate, the President himself 
selected by electors who are State officers appointed by the States 
and the Senate, chosen by the States and being their direct rep- 
resentative. And so of the Ambassadors, Ministers, and chief civil 
Officers of the Union; and so also of treaties with foreign countries 
and the Indian tribes, the negotiation and ratification of which, as 
the supreme law of the land, are committed to the peculiarly Fed- 
eral agencies of the General Government, It is, therefore, plain 
that the character and the constituent departments of the General 
Government are Federal and emanate from the action of the people 
of the respective States conjointly forming a federate people or 
Nation. The necessities and blessings of this Federal as contrasted 
with a consolidated system have already been pointed out in the 
preceding discussion of the subject of States’ rights. That the 
Maintenance of the system is indispensably essential to the se- 
curity, liberty, and welfare of the American people no student of 
free institutions can for a moment doubt. “An indestructible 
Union of indestructible States” is the supreme watchword of the 
American people and their Republic. 

What, then must be the effect upon the Constitution of the 
Union and the constitutions of the States and of the Federal sys- 
tem of government established by them if the President of the 
United States with the vast power and patronage of the General 
Government is to interfere in the election by the people of the 
` several States of their Senators and Representatives in Congress? 

The Federal Government has no voters of its own. It does not 
create any voters in any State. Voters are constituted and estab- 
lished by the several States. With respect to them, the only thing 
required by the United States is to prohibit the States from making 
any discrimination because of race, color, or former slavery. The 
Federal Government holds no elections; the States provide for and 
hold them. 

In Minor v. Happersett (21 Wallace, 178) the Supreme Court 
declared: 

“The United States has no voters in the States of its own crea- 
tion. The elective officers of the United States are all elected 
directly or indirectly by State voters. The Members of the House 
of Representatives are to be chosen by the people of the States 
and the electors in each State must have the qualifications req- 
uisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. Senators are chosen by the legislatures of the States 
(mow by the people of the States) and necessarily the members 
of the legislature required to make the choice are elected by the 
voters of the State. Each State must appoint in such manner as 
the legislature thereof may direct the electors to elect the Presi- 
dent and Vice President.” 

And in United States v. Cruikshank (92 U. S. 556), the Supreme 
Court again and further said: 

“In Minor v. Happersett we decided that the Constitution of 
the United States has not conferred the right of suffrage upon 
anyone and that the United States have no voters of their own 
creation in the States. In United States v. Reese, supra, page 214, 
we held that the fifteenth amendment has invested the citizens 
of the United States with a new constitutional right which is 
exemption from discrimination in the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise on account of race, color, or condition of servitude. 


right of exemption from the prohibited discrimination comes from 
the United States 


the Constitution of the United States, but the last has been.” 

And in the same case the Supreme Court says: 

“The Government of the United States is one of delegated 
powers alone. Its authority is defined and limited by the Con- 
stitution. All powers not granted to it by that instrument are 
reseryed to the States or to the people. No rights can be acquired 


the Government of the United States has the authority to grant 
All that cannot be so granted or secured are left under 
the protection of the States.” 


“The amendment did not add to the privileges and immunities 
of a citizen. It simply furnished an additional guaranty for 
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pervise elections 
in the States. This is the capital and crucial principle of our 
Government and of our party. Whoever controls elections con- 
trols the Government. Whoever controls the voters of the State 
controls the State. The Federal Government can show no author- 
ity to control or influence the voters or elections of the State, 
It is not only not a delegated power, but it is incapable of dis- 
covery in any region of implication, and therefore, under the 
ninth and tenth amendments to the Constitution, the power is 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

If, then, the whole Government of the United States, including 
the legislative power consisting of Congress and the President, may 
not interfere for the purpose of controlling or influencing the elec- 
tions or voters in the several States, far less may the President alone 
do so. When Republican radicals in control of Congress and the 
Army passed the Force bills, in the years immediately following the 
adoption of the fifteenth amendment, to “supervise” elections in 
the States, every Democrat in the Union denounced those measures 
as utterly unconstitutional, both because the Federal Government 
had no authority or power to “supervise” elections and because the 
real motive was to influence and control the elections. We did so 
not only on the ground that there was no express or implied grant 
of any such power, but also because the centralizing nature and 
effect of the measures seriously menaced and assailed the Federal 
system itself. And upon the same grounds we resisted the Force 
bill of 1891, which was finally defeated in the Senate by the Demo- 
cratic Party under Maryland leadership. And upon the election of 
Mr. Cleveland in 1892 we swept substantially all the old radical 
legislation from the Federal statute books. If the democracy of the 
Union resisted and destroyed those policies of Congress because they 
threw the dark shadow of centralization over the electoral autonomy 
of the people of the States, how much more reason have we to 
apprehend and denounce an attempt upon the part of the President 
alone to reassert and restore them. Measures enacted by the legis- 
lative department, including Congress and the President, of the 
general Government, seeking by interference to control elections 
invaded the fundamental and essential rights of the States. An 
attempt of the President alone to do so is an illegality of even 
a more aggravated nature, because it not only invades the funda- 
mental and essential rights of the States, but also the fundamental 
and essential rights of the other departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, created coordinate with the Executive by the Constitution. 
Such an attempt, if successfully prosecuted in Maryland and other 
States, in the manner described in the newspaper articles purport- 
ing to set forth your intentions, would enthrone the President as 
the im al master not only of the States but of the legislative and 
judicial branches of the General Government besides. State and Fed- 
eral Governments unified into a single, centralized, consolidated en- 
ginery would be completely under the will of one man, without the 
checks and balances or any other limit of the written law to con- 
trol him. The President would be the supreme sovereign and 
arbiter of the whole system—the elections of the people with which 
constitutionally he now has nothing whatever to do would be merely 
the execution of his will. The Congress, as to whose measures the 
Constitution gives to the Executive but a qualified veto, would be 
subservient to his sway. The House of Representatives, vested with 
a power to originate impeachments and even under some 
circumstances to elect the President, as well as with the power of 
initiating revenue measures, composed of Members elected at the 
President’s bidding would become exactly what the Stuarts tried 
to make the Commons of England. The Senate, no longer chosen 
by and representing sovereign States, but its imperial master, would 
be little more than a shadow of its true self. And the Supreme 
Judiciary, appointed in effect by the President alone, would be a 
different body from that contemplated by the Constitution. Is it 
not, therefore, perfectly plain that the successful employment by 
the President of the “tremendous power” and “whole weight” of the 
Federal Government to control the elections of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the various States must lay our Federal system of gov- 
ernment in ruins, make wastepaper of both United States and 
State Constitutions, and wholly imperialize the institutions of the 
American people? 


ARE NOT THE PEOPLE OF MARYLAND TO BE TRUSTED WITH THEIR OWN 
ELECTIONS? 

In conclusion, and apart from all the considerations above ad- 
dressed to you, why should the President interfere in the elections 
in Maryland? Why should he try to influence the action of our 
voters at their polls? Why- should he attempt with the vast 
powers at his command to predetermine their choice of their pub- 
lic officials? I am sure that as President and personally you can- 
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not think the people of Maryland are incapable of self-government 
or that they cannot be trusted to conduct their own elections and 
choose their own representatives for the Senate or any other post 
of public duty. No one can doubt that you must and do know 
that the people of Maryland are fully capable of self-rule and 
entirely to be trusted to do these things. I am sure that you 
would not insult their intelligence and manhood by the slightest 
intimation to the contrary. Why then permit others to do s0, 
professedly on your behalf? Why permit such declarations, spe- 
cific and unmistakable in their import and gravely published and 
circulated by a responsible press, to remain uncontradicted? Why 
not declare to this State and to the country that you have not 
picked out anyone anywhere for an office to be filled by the suf- 
frages of the people; that you will not interfere with elections 
in any State; that the alleged scheme of prescription and spoils 
is totally foreign and repugnant to the dignity and character of 
your office and the high purposes of your administration; and 
that so far as your office and its influence are concerned the 
voters of the States shall continue to vote as they have always 
done, like free men in a free land? 

It is with the earnest and anxious hope that in your great 
wisdom you may deem it proper to make such an announcement 
in terms too clear to be misrepresented or misunderstood that I 
have with the most profound respect addressed to you this com- 
munication. 

With renewed assurances of esteem. 

Very truly yours, 
Isaac Lose STRAUS: 


Condemns Butter Substitutes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF WISCONSIN, HON. ORLAND 8. 
LOOMIS, GIVES HIS VIEWS 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, it has long been my convic- 
tion that the health of the American people, particularly 
that of our growing children, would be greatly advanced if 
we would ban the manufacture of and sale of butter sub- 
stitutes in America. I have introduced legislation along 
this line, patterning my bill after that of Canada, where the 
manufacture and sale of synthetic butter is not permitted. 

The investment in the field of factory-made substitutes for 
butter is not large, and the employment given therein is 
actually nominal. This noxious business constitutes unfair 
competition for the dairyman, who is ringed around with 
taxes—county, State, and National. The manufacture of but- 
ter substitutes is in fact mostly in the hands of the so-called 
packer kings. 

The gentry who are promoting this conspiracy against the 
health of the American people call themselves the National 
Association of Margarine Manufacturers, and are one of the 
most indecent lobbies in the Government. 

I have introduced a resolution to investigate them and 
their procedure, and was much gratified to receive a letter 
from the distinguished and able attorney general for the 
State of Wisconsin, Hon. Orland S. Loomis, commending this 
procedure. Pursuant to permission of the House, I am includ- 
ing the same herewith: 

‘THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 


OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
: Madison, June 13, 1938. 
Hon. Francis D. 


CULKIN, ; 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CULKIN: My attention has been directed to a 
resolution recently introduced by you for an investigation of the 
oleomargarine lobby. As attorney general of the State of Wiscon- 
sin I want to commend you on this worth-while endeavor to pro- 
tect the dairy farmer of Wisconsin and elsewhere by exposing the 
activities of the e interests. 

Wisconsin is proud of its reputation as a dairy State, and we 
have made every effort through l tion to place at the disposal 
of our citizens nothing but pure butter and not butter substitutes. 
As a member of the legislature I sponsored measures to prohibit 
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the sale of oleomargarine through li and taxation. Since I 
have been attorney general I have been called upon from time to 
time to issue opinions outlawing the sale of butter substitutes and 
have had occasion to prosecute those who did attempt to circum- 
vent our laws through the sale of oleomargarine masquerading 
under false labels. 

It is important that the investment of our dairy farmer be pro- 
tected. In Wisconsin, where our dairy industry is so prominent, 
the economic life of the State is intensely affected by its success 
or failure. While we are doing and plan to do everything to pro- 
mote and protect this industry as a State government, we cannot 
alone meet the exigencies of the present situation confronting the 
dairy farmer. We are only 1 State of the 48 in the Nation, and 
the conditions afflicting the dairy industry are basically national. 
We must, therefore, look to our Federal Government for aid and 
assistance in solving the crisis of the present precarious condition 
in this industry. 

Ol e and similar dairy substitutes, backed up by 
national advertising in magazines, newspapers, and radio, con- 
stitute the greatest immediate threat to the stability of the dairy 
ind . Unless something is done to stop this unfair competi- 
tion, it will be enough to throw us off our economic balance and 
will jeopardize, if not eventually ruin, the great dairy industry. 
At the same time, it will undermine the health and bodies of mil- 
lions of American people who unknowingly and unwittingly con- 
sume inferior substitute products. 

In view of the record Wisconsin has made to ban the sale of 
substitutes against the persistent attempts of the margarine in- 
terests to thwart our efforts, I am writing you to pledge the coop- 
eration of Wisconsin and its dairy farmers in the investigation 
which you are demanding. I know that your resolution will 
receive the full support of every Representative who knows the 
qualities of pure butter and the malnutritive effects of oleomar- 
garine and similar butter substitutes. 

Very truly yours, 
ORLAND S. Loomis, 
Attorney General. 


Philip A. Goodwin 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. MARVIN JONES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 
| 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP A. GOODWIN, ' 
late a Representative from the State of New York 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, the changing quality of the 

membership of the House is very often in conflict with the 
enduring quality of friendship. We meet many men only for 
a brief time whom we would like very much to know better. 
The strenuous tasks imposed on a Representative often are 
too demanding on many Members who come here, and there is 
often a strange feeling of loss over friendships that we do not 
like to lose. 
„That is my feeling for the late Representative PHILIP A. 
Goopwin, of New York. In the brief time he was here I 
enjoyed knowing him so much that I deeply regret our friend- 
ship ended, for I considered Pur Goopwin a sterling 
character, the type of man one likes to call a friend. 

It was my pleasure to associate with Mr. Goopwin on the 
Committee on Agriculture. The memory of those associations 
is a most happy one. He was always a willing worker. He 
was never partisan. He contributed constructive thought to 
the committee’s work. I believe he was a sincere friend to 
agriculture. 

I am sure that I speak for every committee member when I 
say that I felt the House lost a most valuable Member in his 
passing. 

Pure Goopwin was a kindly man and was always more 
than willing to be of any possible service. 

If there is any reward that lies beyond us, I hope it will be 
the privilege of completing those many things we always 
leave undone. I hope we will be able to renew our contact 
with our loved ones, to pick up once more the friendships we 
have lost. 

I would like to know PHILIP GOODWIN again. 
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“Frigid Feet” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. EDWARD J. HART 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE JERSEY JOURNAL OF JUNE 15, 1938 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record I submit the following: 

There was a time when "Dear JERRY” O'CONNELL and his pal, 
Joun BERNARD, were so, so anxious to make chy ocak Ry City 
and tell the world what a double-dyed villian Mayor Hague is. 

But when Mayor Hague offered them a chance to tell their story, 
under oath on the witness stand, both hid behind their congres- 
sional immunity and refused to honor a subpena from a Federal 
court. 


Having at last sensed the real temper of the majority of people 
in Jersey City, Messrs. O'CONNELL and Brernarp cooled off; in fact, 
their feet grew positively frigid. Then, too, there is a big differ- 
' ence between a witness stand and a soap box. 

The incident brings back the old story about the king who 
marched his men up the hill and then marched them down again. 


Guarantee Prices on Wheat and Corn and Restore 
Farm Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY C. LUCKEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


Mr, LUCKEY of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, agriculture con- 
stitutes the Nation’s basic industry and offers the best and 
greatest home market for the products of our factories. 
Recovery and prosperity must come from the farm. Guar- 
antee the farmers of this country a cash income comparable 
and on a par with services rendered in industry and com- 
merce, and we will once again have a balanced national pros- 
perity. To do this we must establish agriculture upon a 
basis of equality with industry. Realization of farm equality 
depends upon the accomplishment of three goals: First, 
guaranteed parity prices to the farmer for that portion of 
his production which is consumed in this country; second, 
abolishment of present speculator control of farm prices; 
third, the establishment of equal tariff protection for the 
products of farm and factory. 

WE MUST HAVE AGRICULTURAL EQUALITY 

Today there is no such a thing as agricultural equality, 
nor is there an American market price for basic farm prod- 
ucts. Almost everything the farmer buys he buys on a pro- 
tected domestic market, while everything he sells is sold 
on a price basis established by the world market or by the 
edicts of speculators. Gamblers operating on the Board of 
‘Trade force prices down when the farmer markets his prod- 
ucts and force prices up when the farmer has nothing left 
to sell. By the manipulation of the gamblers the consumer 
is forced to pay peak prices while the farmer must sell for 
low prices. The consumer's dollar, instead of becoming the 

'farmer’s dollar, is divided between the speculator and the 
farmer, with the speculator squeezing out every cent of that 
dollar that the traffic will bear. Industry suffers from no 
such futures or speculator’s markets as exist for agricultural 


products. 
AGRICULTURAL EQUALITY CAN BE SECURED 


If we establish agricultural equality with industry we can 
i guarantee our farmers the full parity price on all of their 
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crops consumed here at home. We can give the American 
farmer the same kind of American market that industry has 
so long enjoyed at the expense of the farmer. We can abol- 
ish the speculative controls over farm prices which are now 
manipulated by gamblers on the board of trade. We can 
give agriculture a chance to compete with foreign farm 
production on the world markets on the same basis that 
American industry now competes. AN this can be done. It 
can be done on an economically sound basis, under a program 
that is simple enough for everyone to understand and at a 
fractional cost of the present farm program. 

I want to outline to you the principles of my bill (H. R. 
10721) which I have introduced in the form of amendments 
to the present Agricultural Adjustment Act. This bill guar- 
antees parity prices for domestically consumed wheat and 
corn, the protection of the American domestic market, a 
means of selling our surpluses on the world market, storage 
loans on reserve corn and wheat supplies, and the retention 
of every feature of the present corn and wheat programs 
which should be retained. 

EQUAL TARIFF PROTECTION FOR FARM AND FACTORY 

Early in the development of our national economy Con- 
gress sought to encourage industry and to that end enacted 
tariff barriers to protect those infant industries from Euro- 
pean competition. Foreign industrial goods were kept out 
of this country by those tariff barriers in order that the 
infant industries might get a start. The theory was that 
once those industries were firmly established the tariff bar- 
riers could be lowered and those industries would be able to 
compete on the world’s markets. Actually the very opposite 
resulted. The industrial groups became stronger and 
stronger. They demanded higher and higher tariff barriers 
and they got them. It was not long before the American 
farmers began to feel the pinch. American industries, real- 
izing full well that the tariff would not allow foreign com- 
peting products to enter our own market, began to establish 
a two-price system. They established one price for our 
home consumer, and a far lower price for the foreign con- 
sumer where they had to meet foreign competition in order 
to sell their goods. 

The big farm machinery combines and every other in- 
dustrial agency which produced the things that our farm- 
ers needed took advantage of the situation, and they have 
continued in that advantage to the present time. A tractor 
or any other piece of farm machinery that would sell both 
at home and abroad received a double sales price. The 
manufacturers established a high price for our farmers and 
a low price for foreign farmers on identical pieces of ma- 
chinery. That condition exists today. This is true not only 
of farm machinery prices, but of all other industrial prices 
where the industry attempts to compete on the world mar- 
ket. Our own industrial production aided and is aiding in 
the development of foreign competition in agricultural com- 
modities upon the American market by enabling the foreign 
farmer to buy the same machinery that the American farm- 
er used at a far lower price. 

The American farmer is compelled to sell his products on 
a price basis established on the world market. When the 
price of wheat at Liverpool declines the price at Chicago 
declines. I do not have time to show you the yearly figures 
which so clearly indicate the dependence of the American 
price upon the world price. In the event that you hold any 
belief that the world price follows the American price you 
need only consider that we produce, for example, only one- 
eighth of the world’s total supply of wheat. The influence 
of the American production upon world price is comparable 
to an 8-inch tail wagging a 64-inch dog. 

Our farmers have to compete with the peasant farmers 
in the Danubian countries, the Hindus in India, the Hotten- 
tots in Africa, and against the southeastern European farm- 
ers where living standards are the lowest in all Europe. 
Our prices are subject to world weather conditions and 
world production. A rain in Timbuctoo affects our prices, 
just as a rain in Kansas or Nebraska does. How often have 
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we read such headlines in our papers as this one, “Rains in 
the Ukraine promise big crop—American market falls with 
prospect of high European production.” 
STOP SPECULATORS’ PROFITS THAT ROB BOTH PRODUCER AND CONSUMER 

Did you ever look through the paper to find out what the 
July “futures” price on farm machinery, sewing machines, 
automobiles, or other industrial production might be? Of 
course not. Industry is not controlled by a “futures” mar- 
ket. Speculators operate only on the farmer and the con- 
sumer of farm products. Nearly a year ago today I made 
a plea here on the floor of the House of Representatives for 
the establishment of stabilized wheat prices. On that date, 
June 29, 1937, I pointed out that speculators would drive 
down the price of wheat before the new crop came on the 
market and that it was only one more repetition in a game 
that is played every year. Today, nearly 1 year later, we 
have seen the operation of that market disaster which has 
cost our wheat farmers alone more than $430,285,000 in 
their income on this coming crop. We have seen the 
sought-for parity price of $1.17 per bushel on wheat and 
$0.84 per bushel on corn drop to the lowest point in 5 years, 
All this has happened in spite of the attempts of this Con- 
gress to restore farm prosperity through the enactment of 
farm legislation. 

Our present farm program on corn and wheat has a 
great many good features. No one wants to destroy the 
sound features in the present program any more than we 
want to go back to the folly of the old Farm Board. We 
have definitely left the old pre-Roosevelt days when the 
farmer was left to shift for himself. Since leaving that “do- 
nothing” era we have made many mistakes and have learned 
many lessons that give us the experience we need to cope 
with the situation we now face. We have witnessed the loss 
of our foreign markets for farm products which followed 
the adoption of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930. We 
now know that the only way we can regain any of those 
lost markets is through trade with those countries and that 
we must meet European competition on the world market 
if we are to share in that world trade. But most of all, 
we have learned that domestic prosperity depends upon 
balancing farm and nonfarm income by granting agri- 
, culture equality with industry. 

ANALYSIS OF MY BILL, H. R. 10721 

My bill, H. R. 10721, amends the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 by, first, providing parity prices to farmers on 
the domestically consumed parts of their wheat and corn 
production; second, by providing loans at near parity for 
specified additional amounts of those crops stored against 
future drought or short crop years; and, third, by providing 
a means for our farmers to sell their surplus production in 
the world markets at the world price. Right at the outset 
I want to make clear that these amendments, as provided 
in my bill, do not in any way destroy the soil-conservation 
program, the crop insurance, freight rate adjustment, and 
‘encouragement of industrial utilization of farm-products 
phases of the present farm program. This bill does replace 
the loan and marketing quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 by substituting therefor guaranteed 
parity prices on domestic consumption wheat and corn, re- 
serve supply loans on stored wheat and corn, and by making 
additional tariff protection possible when found to be 
necessary. 

GUARANTEED PARITY PRICES ON DOMESTIC ALLOTMENTS 

My bill establishes a domestic-allotment plan for corn 
and wheat. It directs dealers, manufacturers, millers, opera- 
tors, processors, packers, butchers, and other agencies to pay 
parity prices to each farmer on his domestic allotment of 
these crops. For the rest of a farmer’s production, part 
would be stored under seal and loans obtained upon it as the 
farmer’s ever-normal granary or reserve supply allotment, 
and the remainder would be turned over to the Government 
for export sale. 

The fundamental purpose of this provision is to give to each 
farmer the definite assurance of a parity price on his share 
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of the American market. The plan would operate, in gen- 
eral, as follows: 

For each marketing year, beginning with the marketing 
year ending in 1938, a domestic allotment would be estab- 
lished for each farm or farmer producing wheat or corn. 
The farmer’s domestic allotment would be his share of the 
normal year’s domestic consumption determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. This normal year’s domestic con- 
sumption would be allotted to States and counties on the 
basis of the annual average production of the commodity 
within the States and counties during the preceding 10 years, 
with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions, trends 
in production, and the acreage diverted under the adjust- 
ment and conservation programs, 

After the allotments are made, State, county, and local 
committees of farmers would assign to individual farmers 
their domestic allotments. In making these allotments, the 
local committees would take into consideration the average 
annual production of the commodity on the farms during the 
preceding 10 years and would take into consideration the 
average annual production of the commodity on the farms 
during the preceding 10 years and would make equitable 
adjustments for abnormal weather conditions, crop failures, 
diversions of acreage under the agricultural adjustment and 
conservation programs, and the total productivity of all culti- 
vated lands on such farms. 

The bill sets a minimum on the domestic allotment which a 
producer may receive. It provides that the combined allot- 
ments of corn and wheat shall not be less than the smaller of 
either, (1) the average production of these commodities dur- 
ing the preceding 10 years, or (2) the amount of these com- 
modities that would have a certain fixed combined value, this 
value to be computed at parity price as of the end of the pre- 
ceding marketing year. 

For new growers there would be a 3-percent reserve of the 
total allotment for the administrative area. 

Under this measure farmers would be assured parity prices 
on their domestic allotments of wheat or corn. Prior to the 
beginning of the marketing year, parity prices for corn and 
wheat would be proclaimed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Farmers would receive this parity price on their domestic al- 
lotment at the first point of sale. If necessary to obtain the 
objectives of the act, and in order to govern marketing by the 
producers that may not have been completed during the mar- 
keting year, the Secretary of Agriculture would be authorized 
to make reasonable variations from the calculated parity 
price. 

Under this measure every farmer would have a guaranteed 
market for his domestic allotment of corn and wheat through 
the provision directing the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration to buy corn or wheat at parity prices from any 
farmer unable to sell his domestic allotment of corn or wheat 
in the regular markets. The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration would be authorized to resell commodities so 
purchased in the domestic market at the parity or a higher 
price. 

This part of the program would be carefully guarded 
against any element of scarcity by providing that, if the 
quantity estimated for domestic consumption should be in- 
sufficient to supply the domestic demand, the difference could 
be made up out of the ever-normal granary or reserve supply, 
or out of the surplus at the parity price plus storage and 
expenses. 

LOANS ON STORED RESERVES 

This plan would maintain an ever-normal granary of re- 
serve supplies at all times equal to 10 percent of the aver- 
age normal domestic consumption and export of wheat and 
corn for the last 5 years. Prior to the beginning of each 
marketing year for either crop the Secretary of Agriculture 
would proclaim the ever-normal granary or reserve supply 
for that crop during the following marketing year. This 
supply would be large enough to maintain a surplus reserve 
adequate to meet domestic needs in years of drought, 
crop failure, flood, or other adverse conditions. After the 
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Secretary of Agriculture would have determined the national 
ever-normal granary or reserve supply, this amount would 
be broken down to give each farmer his share, based on 
the same procedure used for determining the domestic allot- 
ments. This would give each farm an ever-normal granary 
or reserve supply allotment for wheat and corn as well as a 
domestic allotment. 

This ever-normal granary feature would be made effective 
by the provision that each farmer who produces wheat or 
corn in excess of his domestic allotment could store an 
amount of the commodity up to the amount of his reserve 
supply allotment. The measure would authorize the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, with the recommendation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the approval of the President, 
to make surplus reserve loans on these individual stored 
commodities, that when such loans are made the producer 
would agree to keep the commodity stored under seal until 
the expiration of the loan or for some shorter period as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary. As it is expected that this 
reserve would be used from time to time to fill the domestic 
needs of the country and would hence be marketed at the 
parity price, the measure provides that the loan rate shall 
be between 80 and 95 percent of the established parity price 
for that marketing year. Necessary amounts of this re- 
serve could be released from time to time by the Secretary 
to maintain the established parity price. 

DISPOSING OF SURPLUS ON WORLD MARKET 

After providing for a domestic allotment and for an ever- 
normal granary reserve there still remains the problem of 
surplus. This act would designate all corn and wheat pro- 
duced on a farm in excess of the combined domestic allot- 
ment and ever-normal granary allotment as surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. The amount of corn and wheat pro- 
duced on any farm above the farm’s domestic allotment and 
ever-normal granary allotment would be its surplus of this 
commodity. This surplus would be handled about as 
follows: 

A farmer who had surplus corn or wheat could transfer, 
but not sell, the surplus to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration or to dealers, processors, or other agencies 
for the account of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. When this surplus is transferred the producer would 
get a receipt in the form of a card or ticket which would 
show the quantity and grade of the commodity transferred. 
For that part of the surplus which is transferred to dealers 
or other agencies for the account of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, the Secretary of Agriculture would direct such 
agencies to deliver, at a reasonable time, all of the surplus 
commodities to the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Administration would then 
provide through rental, purchase, or construction, or by 
condemnation in State or Federal Courts, the necessary 
storage facilities for handling the surplus and would keep 
this entire amount off the domestic market except where 
necessary additions need to be made to supply the domestic 
demand. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration would hold 
these commodities off the domestic market and would dis- 
pose of them on the world market to the best possible 
advantage. Then, at the end of the marketing year, pro- 
ducers who had turned in surplus commodities to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration could redeem the re- 
ceipts for these commodities through the Postal Service and 
they would receive their pro rata share of the net amount 
available after all costs and handling expenses had been 
paid. 


As has been pointed out, the measure would allow every 
producer to dispose of his surplus corn or wheat by direct 
or indirect transfer to the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. In addition, in order to prevent bootlegging of 
these commodities, the Act would provide that it would be 
unlawful for any producer to market any of his surplus corn 
or wheat, and when a producer does market surplus corn 
or wheat in violation of this act, he would be subject to a 
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penalty based upon the parity price of the commodity mar- 
keted. Any person other than a producer who would know- 
ingly or willfully pay less than the proclaimed parity price 
would be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or impris- 
onment not exceeding 1 year. 

In order to maintain flexibility between States and to care 
for varying demand, deficiencies in one State could be sup- 
plied out of the surplus percentage of nearby States. 

This bill provides ample protection to consumers, While 
it enables farmers to obtain parity prices on their domestic 
allotments, it does not aim to force consumers to pay more 
than fair prices. To make this objective effective, the bill 
provides for the Secretary of Agriculture to take certain 
steps whenever the average farm price is more than 10 per- 
cent above the parity price of the commodity. If prices 
should rise above this point, the Secretary is directed to take 
the following steps: 

First. He would call surplus reserve loans secured by the 
commodity. 

Second. He would release stocks of the commodity stored 
under seal. 

Third. He would dispose of the stocks of the commodity 
acquired by the Agricultural Adjustment Act in connection 
with surplus reserve loans. 


EXPORTS AND TARIFFS 

The proposed program is designed not to interfere with 
exports of surplus agricultural products as a result of estab- 
lishing parity prices. The bill provides for tariff adjust- 
ments and import restrictions at any time imports of wheat 
or corn would interfere with the operation of this plan. 

A specific provision would direct the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration to furnish to processors, exporters, and 
others any raw materials to be processed or manufactured 
and exported and to furnish these materials at such prices as 
would enable these groups to meet foreign competition. 
Also, this program would provide for adequate tariff action 
necessary to maintain the prices to farmers for the domes- 
tically consumed parts of their crops within a range be- 
tween parity and 10 percent above parity. 

ADMINISTRATION 

As has been pointed out, the Postal Service would be called 
upon to aid the administration of this program to the ex- 
tent of redeeming certificates held by producers representing 
their surplus agricultural commodities. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, during the various programs in- 
augurated since 1933, has had opportunity to collect basic 
information on practically all corn and wheat farms and the 
making of domestic allotments, surplus reserve allotments, 
and other necessary computations can be accomplished with 
little difficulty. It is true that such a program would in- 
volve setting up allotments for all farmers and for keeping 
a record of the marketings of all farmers, but if parity prices 
are obtained, such measures as this one are essential. 

THE WAY THIS PLAN WOULD WORK ON A TYPICAL FARM 

To be successful, any farm program must be simple 
enough to be thoroughly understood, not only by the farmer, 
but by the consumer of farm products as well. The farmer 
has a right to know, in advance, just how the plan will 
affect him and his individual farm. No farm program can 
be successful unless the individual producer can clearly see 
the advantage that will come to him in his operation of his 
own farm. 

Let us see just how this plan I have proposed will work 
out on an average farm. 

The domestic allotment given to each farm, upon which 
the full parity price is guaranteed at point of marketing, 
will equal about 75 percent of that farm’s normal corn 
production and about 80 percent of that farm’s normal 
wheat production. Upon that portion of the crop the farmer 
would receive a parity price for corn at the present figure 
of 84 cents a bushel, and $1.17 for wheat. The reserve 
supply allotment for both wheat and corm would be about 
10 percent of the farm’s average production of each crop. 
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My bill provides a loan of from 80 to 95 percent of the 
parity price on this reserve supply stored on the farm. To 
be conservative, let us figure that the loan would be made 
at 80 percent of parity minimum, or 67 cents for corn and 
94 cents for wheat. 

The average 160-acre southeastern Nebraska farm has 
about 40 acres in corn and 40 acres in wheat under normal 
conditions. For the sake of illustration, let us say that 
the average wheat production is 18 bushels per acre or 
720 bushels for the 40 acres and that the average corn 
production is 27 bushels per acre or 1,080 bushels for the 
40 acres. Under my plan the farmer getting ready to plant 
his crops could figure as follows: 


Wheat: 
Domestic allotment, 576 bushels (32 acres) at $1.17_. $673.92 


Reserve allotment, 72 bushels (4 acres) at 94 cents... 67.68 
PTT ²˙ — Spa E 7 SE 741. 60 


This would leave 72 bushels, or the production of 4 acres, 
figured upon the basis of his normal production, as surplus. 
He could sow these 4 acres to wheat for sale on the world 
market or he could place them under soil conservation and 
receive a benefit payment for so doing. The choice would 
be entirely his own to make. 


Domestic allotment, 810 bushels (30 acres) at 80.84 $680.40 
Reserve allotment, 108 bushels (4 acres) at 80.87. —— 72.36 


752. 76 


This would leave 162 bushels, or the production of 6 acres, 
on the basis of his normal production, as surplus. He 
could plant corn on these 6 acres or place them under soil 
conservation and receive benefit payments for so doing. 
If he decided to produce surplus corn for the world market 
the choice would be his own to make and he would receive 
whatever price for that surplus that could be secured on 
the world market. 

No limit is placed on production under my bill. The 
individual farmer, assured of a fair price on a percentage 
of his crops, determines his own farm practices. The 
individual farmer assured of this income from his domestic 
and reserve-supply allotments could afford to place part of 
his acreage under soil conservation even though the return 
in benefit payments would be less than he could get from 
those acres should he decide to raise for the world market. 
He would be able to afford engaging in soil-building prac- 
tices that would keep his farm at its productive peak. He 
would no longer be forced to exploit his soil to the last 
degree in order to scratch out a bare living and to keep 
the mortgage from being foreclosed. 

EFFECT UPON THE CONSUMER 

The effect of stabilizing farm prices at parity would be 
likewise beneficial to the consumer. Stabilized farm prices 
would permit a constant flow of foodstuffs from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer at fair prices. The dollars now fall- 
ing into the hands of the speculative gamblers would be 
divided between the consumers and the producers, bringing 
added prosperity to both. 

I have been asked if this plan would not raise consumer 
prices. Absolutely and positively no. No more ample proof 
for this need be submitted than the fact that in April 1937 the 
farm price for wheat was above parity, while today it is less 
than 60 percent of parity. We paid the same for a loaf of 
bread then as we pay now. 

My bill provides adequate protection to the consumer 
against possible food shortages. Under the provisions of this 
bill a reserve supply would be established against years of 
drought and crop shortages. Whenever the price started to 
go above parity, this reserve supply would be released to 
protect the consumer against paying over parity prices. 

Suppose that this reserve supply should not be sufficient 
to supply our domestic needs and that the price of wheat 
and corn should still go above parity? In that case, under 
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this bill, the surplus, being held for sale on the world market, 
could be released for sale on the American market to the 
extent necessary to stabilize our prices at parity. Having 
experienced recurring droughts which reduced our corn sup- 
plies to an unprecedentedly low point, we can imagine an 
extreme drought that would make even the surplus insuffi- 
cient to maintain our prices at parity. What then? In such 
a case this bill provides that whenever the domestic price 
goes 10 percent above parity the tariff barrier can be lowered 
to permit foreign corn and wheat to enter this country in 
sufficient volume to stabilize our prices at parity. My bill 
is not based upon any theory of scarcity. No effort is made 
to limit production. It merely provides for the orderly mar- 
keting of wheat and corn under the same conditions that we 
now market industrial products. 

THIS PLAN FROM THE GOVERNMENT'S STANDPOINT À 

Let us consider this program from the administrative 
standpoint. The plan is simple to administer. The estab- 
lishment of allotments is done by the farmers themselves. 
The marketings are carried on just as they are at present. 
The farmer takes his corn or wheat to market at his local 
elevator and receives the full parity price for his domestic- 
allotment corn and wheat, or he feeds his domestic-allotment 
corn and wheat on his farm and markets it in the form of 
livestock. The reserve supply allotments are stored on the 
farm or in storage elevators and the loans are made upon 
those stored crops. The surplus for sale on the world market 
is deposited at the local elevator and the farmer receives a 
ticket showing the amount and grade so deposited. The 
wheat or corn is then sold on the world market at the going 
world-market price and the farmer receives the full amount 
that it brings, less the cost of marketing. 

Now, let us consider this plan from the standpoint of ex- 
pense to the Government. The only expense it entails is 
the cost of administration and the cost of carrying on the 
soil-conservation program. No subsidies are paid to the 
farmer for either his export or domestic-consumption crops. 
The farmer receives parity prices from the local elevator 
and hence from the consumer of his products. The total 
cost of such a program is infinitely less than the cost of the 
present program, and the benefits received by the farmer 
would be infinitely greater. The loans made by the Govern- 
ment on stored crops would be perfectly safe because of the 
fact that such wheat or corn would have a permanent value 
on the American market. In years of above-average pro- 
duction the stored reserves would increase, and in years of 
below-average production the reserves would be depleted. 
Every bushel of such stored reserve going onto the domestic 
market in short crop years would be going on the market at 
the full parity price. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, up to the present 
time the farm problem has not met its final solution, in spite 
of the laudable and well-meant efforts in recent years by 
Congress and the present administration. This is evidenced 
by the discrepancy between parity prices and actual farm 
prices. Wheat has reached the lowest price in 5 years. The 
American farmer is still suffering from a lack of income 
comparable to that received by those engaged in industry 
and professional pursuits. Official governmental data show 
that the farmer is in the lowest income group of any working 
class in our country. This can only be corrected by paying 
him parity prices for his basic commodities. 

My bill (H. R. 10721) offers our farmers an opportunity to 
compete on the world market upon a basis of equality with 
foreign producers. It eliminates the speculator, protects the 
consumer, and safeguards our farmers against having to 
compete with southern European, Hindu, and Hottentot labor 
on our own market. It provides the same benefits we now 
extend to industrial production. This plan retains all of the 


best of our present farm program and builds for a better 
future upon that solid structure. It provides agricultural 
equality and prosperity. 
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TABLE 1—The way speculators manipulate wheat prices (peak farm 
sales correspond to market lows) 


PRICE PAID TO PRODUCERS PER BUSHEL OF WHEAT 


December 
uary 
ruary 

March 


November 
an 
Feb 


8 3 a jp 

2 8 E 2 
2 E S s 4 3 E 
1026-35 average. . 84. 0| 84 8/83. 6/83. 082.782. 8| 89. 7| 89. 5| 87.8} 88. 9| 90. 6f 88.0 
1920-35 average 102. 9/101. 4199. 1199. 107. 97. 9 108.0100. 4/108. 4107. 9/100. 4/107. 8 


MONTHLY SALES BY FARMERS 


These figures show that the highest prices paid to the 
producer are during the months of January—May, inclusive, 
the months when the farmer has the least amount of wheat 
to sell. Wheat, a cash crop, goes to market in the months 
immediately following the harvest. During the marketing 
months the price is low. When the farmer no longer has 
wheat to sell the price skyrockets. That is a speculator’s 
market. The consumer who buys the wheat, flour, and 
cereals 6 months later buys them at a cost based upon the 
market peak. 


TABLE 2.—How Tar income falls in the 10 leading wheat and corn 
States when the market drops 


774,310 | $44, 357, 750 $88, 615, 500 

029, 030 25, 725, 750 51, 551, 500 

3 505. 380 14, 134, 500 28, 269, 000 
551, 450 13, 786, 250 27, 573, 500 

451, 670 11, 291, 850 22, 583, 700 

428, 820 10, 720, 500 21, 440, 000 

410, 830 10, 270, 750 20, 541, 500 

876, 320 8, 908, 000 17, 816, 000 

825, 320 8, 133, 000 16, 266, 000 

504. 800 15, 240, 000 

United States total. 254, 000 


Bushels 
POEN ENA 438, 792, 000 $4, 387,920 | $65,818,800 | $131, 637, 600 
336, 738, 000 3, 367, 380 50, 510, 700 101, 021, 400 
223, 843, 000 2, 238, 430 83, 576, 450 67, 152, 900 
155, 968, 000 1, 559, 680 23, 395, 200 46, 790, 400 
146, 489, 000 1, 464, 890 21, 973, 350 43, 946, 700 
143, 136, 000 1, 431, 360 21, 470, 400 42, 540, 800 
r 129, 257, 000 1, 292, 570 19, 387, 550 38, 775, 100 
5 126, 756, 000 1, 267, 560 19, 013, 400 38, 026, 800 
78, 447, 000 784. 470 11, 050 23, 534, 100 
E OR RRB ROLES 69, 926, 000 10, 20, 977, 800 


766, 385, 400 


THE AMERICAN PRICE FOLLOWS THE WORLD PRICE ON CORN AND WHEAT 


Tastre 3-A. Wheat: Average price at Liverpool and Chicago and 
average United States ſarm price and United States parity price 


No. 2 hard bea 
Liverpool | winter at 
. price | parity price 


Crop year beginning July 1— 


Chicago 


Cents per Cents per 
bushel bushel 

120.8 145.0 
175.7 148.5 
168.9 149.4 
162.8 147.6 
151.9 147.6 
127.5 147.6 
129.2 145.0 

79.7 132.6 

59, 2 114.0 

53.8 102.5 
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TABLE 3-A—Wheat: Average price at Liverpool and Chicago and 
goerage. Unien States farm price and United States parity price— 


United 
States States 
farm price | parity price 


Crop year beginning July 1— 


Cents per 
bushel 
—ͤ NE i aae 109. 6 
1934-35... 115.8 
1935-36. 112.3 
1936-37. 117.6 


1 Average of 10 5 July-April. 
Preliminary estima 


Taste 3-B—Corn: A Buenos Aires, 


verage price at and 
228 and United States farm price and parity price, 1923-24 


per 

82.5 105.3 
100 106. 1 108. 5 
73 69.9 107.9 
65 74.5 106, 6 
88 85.0 107.2 
90 84.0 107.2 
63 79.9 104.0 
82 59. 6 92.4 
30 32.0 80.2 
30 31.9 74.5 
44 52,2 80.9 
43 81.5 81.4 
42 65. 5 81.5 
52 7104.5 786.7 
72 88. 1 84.1 


1 Except Chicago, which is average for market year November-October. 
3 United States ———— gk nt Raa 1 Ae ee 2 


— — 15 “ posed in H. R. hese 
reserve supply of corn, as pro; 10721, t imports would have — 
unnecessary. The gen) farmer would have received the benefits of higher 
prices instead of those cone ee to foreign producers, 
3 Average of 5 . — 
‘ $ Average of 6 3 N 


inary estimate. 
‘ Average of 7 months, October-A pril, 


TaBLe 4.—United States average farm price and parity price of wheat 
and corn, monthly 
WHEAT 


1 Preliminary estimate. 
Average of 11 months, July to May, 


eee 
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TABLE 4.—United States average farm price and parity price of wheat 
and corn, monthly—Continued 


CORN 


Parity 


Year and month price 


55 


Cents per 
1936-37: bushel 

— AAA A OSERE E- 197.9 1 
November i = ; 
5 1100.6 0 
February. 1103.6 3 
arch. 1105.4 3 
April 1119.1 0 
27 1121. 2 0 
June 1117.2 0 
2 1118.1 3 
9 0 
7 


€|seeeeeee |g REST E 
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1 Farm price exceeded ity price due to successive droughts which had reduced 
corn supplies. Under roy ly Ee R. 10721, a reserve supply would be established to 
maintain adequate supplies in short-crop years. 

2 Preliminary estimate. 

4 Average of 8 months, October to May. 


TABLE 5.—Production and disposition of wheat 
{Millions of bushels] 


œ 
= 
* 


808 
803 
965 


1 Beginning July 1. Less than 500,000 bushels. 
Taste 6.—Production and disposition of corn 


Bushels 


8888888888 
SSS S388 


2, 306, 000, 000 


Ambrose Jerome Kennedy—Worthy—Wise— 
Energetic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am happy indeed to call 
AMBROSE JEROME KENNEDY my friend and colleague. 


2, 328, 000, 000 
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Painstaking as he is energetic, faithful to his trust as 
Congressman, as he is loyal in the cause of good govern- 
ment. I do hope the people of Baltimore will properly 
reward him by returning him as their Representative in 
Congress. 

He is chairman of the Claims Committee. As such he 
controls the destiny of a highly important group that passes 
upon the merits and justice of thousands of claims presented 
against the Government. As such chairman he has given 
eminent satisfaction. He has displayed tact, intelligence, and 
wise selection in separating the good from the bad, the wheat 
from the chaff, in considering these demands upon the 
public purse. Many have been the importunities of his col- 
leagues to have him approve bills—some worthy, others not 
so meritorious. He knows how to say “no” firmly but grace- 
fully and pleasantly. 

He has the confidence of the entire House. 

He is also a member of the District of Columbia Committee 
and the Committee on Merchant Marine. The latter com- 
mittee is highly important. Its deliberations and conclusions 
are of great moment to marine and shipping interests. It 
holds in the hollow of its hand the destiny of Baltimore, a 
maritime shipping center. The needs of marine shipping are 
great. Its problems are complex and difficult. Brother 
KENNEDY is a vital asset to the committee in the solution of 
these intricacies. He has labored valiantly and incessantly 
in his endeavors to procure benefits for his beloved marine 
city of Baltimore. Many have been the bills he has sponsored 
in the interests of the people of Baltimore. 

He is indeed worthy of being returned to Congress as often 
as he wishes. It is my fervent wish again to welcome him, 
my esteemed friend, in the Seventy-sixth Congress. 


Social Security Act Should Be Extended as to 
Children—Present Act Does Not Match State 
Funds as in Other Features—Children Are 
Citizens of Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT INADEQUATE TO MEET CHILD PROBLEM 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, the children of this country 
should be our most important consideration in all social legis- 
lation. In providing for them we are assuring the future. of 
the country as we can in no other way. 

The present provisions for children in the various titles of 
the Social Security Act are totally inadequate to meet the 
problem. In title IV of the act provision is made for Federal 
grants to States for aid to dependent children. Under this 
title, which is administered by the Social Security Board, 
about 40 States are making payments regularly every month 
to the dependent children in families in which there is no 
wage earner. 

The Federal Government could help materially by changing 
the present basis of matching State funds. Under the pro- 
visions of the act the Federal Government contributes in 
grants only $1 for every $2 supplied by the States. Thus, in 
this field the Federal Government is less generous than it is 
in old-age assistance and aid to the blind where the Fed- 
eral Government matches dollar for dollar with the States. 
I believe that the act should be amended so as to provide 
equal matching of State and Federal funds in the care of 
dependent children. Such a change might stimulate the 
States to provide more adequately for children within their 
borders. 
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AMOUNTS GIVEN TO CHILDREN FAR LESS THAN OTHER GROUPS 


I have noted also that the amounts of assistance furnished 
to dependent children are far below those given to the aged 
and the blind. Children really require as much food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter as adults. It is my hope that with liberal- 
ized provisions and more available funds the benefits of this 
type of assistance could be extended to hundreds of thousands 
of American children who are now in need. 

In title V of the Social Security Act provision is made for 
Federal grants to States for maternal and child welfare. The 
provisions of this title relating to children are administered 
by the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor. Under it there are provisions for maternal and child 
health services, for services to crippled children, and for 
child-welfare services. 

CHILDREN OF TODAY CITIZENS OF TOMORROW 

The appropriations made available by Congress for these 
child-health and child-welfare services are by no means ade- 
quate to the needs which exist in most sections of the country. 
We know that especially in rural areas and in certain dis- 
tressed areas there is an urgent need which cannot be met by 
the funds now provided. 

The children of today are the citizens of the future. Ade- 
quate care for them now will pay social dividends many times 

| over in the decades to come. 


General Provisions of Wage-Hour Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


STATEMENT COVERING GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE 
WAGE-HOUR BILL, 8. 2475 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have prepared a state- 
ment covering general provisions of the wage-hour bill, 
S. 2475. This statement also deals with the child-labor sec- 
tions of the bill and presents some comments on the legal 
questions involved. 

I ask unanimous consent that this statement be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I supported the conference report on the wage-hour bill be- 

cause I considered it a fair compromise of the conflicting views 
of the House and Senate Members. 

It is designed to increase purchasing power and employment. 
It applies only to industries which operate in or affect interstate 
commerce, and, therefore, will not relate to industries carried on 
wholly within a State. pc meyer lta E E S TEANA 
to interstate commerce, a large number of local business houses, 
such as retail stores, barber shops, garages, laundries, and general- 
service trades will not come under its terms. Unless the admin- 
istrator and the courts find that any business is engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in a business affecting interstate commerce, 
such firm or establishment is not covered by the act. By far the 
greater portion of business enterprises found in nonindustrial 
States, therefore, would not be mag! to be covered. 

I believe it will turn out to be superior to any rigid, uniform 
plan, which might possibly cause a dislocation of business and 
unemployment. It can be tried out and amended in the future 
in conformity to experience gained in its enforcement. 

certain * exceptions or exemptions 


occupations and special classes, and it contains provisions for 
certain seasonal activities, such as are found in the beet sugar 


during a brief period when processing 
for an exemption for such seasonal activities ‘for a period of not 
more than 14 weeks in the aggregate in any calendar year, where 
the industry is found by the administrator to be of a seasonal 
nature. This applies, of course, to any industry which the admin- 
istrator finds to be of a seasonal nature. 
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I think the language of the act is simple and should not result 
in any confusion or difficulty of any kind. A mere reading of the 
act should suffice. 

CHILD-LABOR PROVISIONS 


I supported the conference report especially because of its excel- 
lent child-labor provisions, which provide for the direct method 
cf control of child labor in interstate commerce. The method pro- 
vided in this bill gives full measure of recognition to State au- 
thorities who in spite of a struggle with this problem under a 
burden of inadequate laws, have often done heroic work for their 
own State’s children. 

The contribution of this national child-labor law to the States’ 
efforts can be described simply as uniformity. A uniform na- 
tional standard will now protect manufacturers who never did 
want to exploit children from the chiselers who have no scruples 
against their use. No longer can such chiselers have a competi- 
tive advantage. When this act goes into effect, no manufacturer 
may ship in interstate commerce goods made in his establish- 
ment if “oppressive child labor“ has been employed there within 
30 days of removal of the goods. This is the essence of the 
provisions. 

Two questions arise: First, what is “oppressive child labor“; 
and, second, how is the prohibition against its use to be admin- 
istered? 

The bill defines oppressive child labor as the condition of em- 
ployment of children under 15 years of age and of children 
under 18 years of age in extrahazardous occupations. Children 
working for their parents in occupations other than manufac- 
turing or mining, and not hazardous, are exempted. For those 
children between 14 and 16 years who can find out-of-school 
work in light occupations other than manufacturing or mining, 
special exemptions can be granted by the chief of the Children’s 
Bureau if the occupations do not interfere with thelr health or 
welfare. It should be noted that this latter flexible clause is 
much more specific and limited than it was as first proposed in 
the Senate. 

The chief of the Children’s Bureau can make no sweeping ex- 
emptions, and cannot discriminate as between regions, or plants. 
The occupations to be selected may be, for instance, “shipping 
clerk’s assistant” in a forwarding agency—but this would apply 
to similar jobs everywhere under comparable definition, provided 
there is no specific injury to the child’s health or welfare—and 
the job cannot interfere with schooling. 

Now, the second question—how are these provisions to be ad- 
ministered? This prohibition of interstate shipment of goods 
from child-employing establishments is readily keyed in with 
State systems of work permits. Under an adequate State system, 
the work permit, properly executed, forms the basis of all admin- 
istration and the key to sound enforcement. Through it, the age, 
health, and schooling of the child are determined beyond doubt 
by certifying agencies, and work certificates are issued and filed 
in the agencies’ offices by State authorities. Such a system makes 
for ready compliance and makes detection easy. 

Into such State systems, now used in some degree of complete- 
ness by 43 States and the District of Columbia, the provisions of 
the conference bill dovetail very neatly. 

The bill specifically protects from prosecution those employers 
who have on file a permit properly issued to minor employees of 
legal age for employment. The employer, therefore, insists upon 
such certificates for his files, so that he may be subjected to the 
least possible annoyance and interruption by inspectors. Thus, 
child labor is largely prevented. Even under the 1916 act all but 
six States were able to develop a cooperative plan with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for administering these provisions under uniform 
standards. For these six, the Bureau provided a satisfactory uni- 
form permit and handled the problem with a minimum of effort 
and e In these past 20 years improvement in State laws 
and in their certificates has proceeded apace, and it seems now far 
more certain even than in 1916 that the great majority, if not all, 
will be prepared to cooperate unreservedly in the prevention of 
illegal employment of children. 

I was absolutely opposed to the indirect method of child-labor 
control proposed in the Senate bill, as previously considered in the 
Senate. Instead of preventing child labor at the outset, the Senate 
bill was based upon enforcement, and permitted the wrong to be 
committed, providing for the subsequent punishment of the 
offenders. In contrast, the adopted child-labor provisions are 
effective because they rely upon the prevention of the illegal em- 
ployment in the first instance by the use of work certificates. 

The bill provides for the protection of the child, and also pro- 
tects the manufacturer from un hi investiga- 
tions and prosecutions. This is accomplished by simple admin- 
istrative practices, rather than by enforcement and prosecution 
after violation, with a confusing array of methods and an army 
of merchandise checkers, label inspectors, oats inspectors, and 
prosecutors—a method of highly doubtful 

Notwithstanding the criticism which may be against this 
wage-hour law as a whole, it constitutes, at least, a very fair 
effort to remedy the evil conditions which ‘admittedly prevail. It 
seeks to be fair, and, if honestly and effectively administered, it 
will go a long way toward improving the condition of the millions 
of our citizens who are now underpaid and overworked, This 
admirable start in this direction deserves the support of all 
groups—labor and industrial—who will ultimately benefit by its 
provisions. 
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I would like to add to this discussion a brief commentary which 
I have had prepared upon the constitutional aspects of the child- 
labor sections of this bill. 

There is a need today for clarification and reassertion of 
genuine liberal trends of the Supreme Court. Such a process has 
proceeded apace during the last year or more until we have built 
up now a body of legal precedent more in line with changing con- 
cepts of the economic world. We need but mention the minimum- 
wage reversal, the several decisions upholding the Wagner Act 
upon many fronts, and the Security and Exchange Commission 
decisions, to see the trend. 

The conference bill in its child-labor provisions will furnish an 
opportunity to advance this trend by employing a direct method 
of control of interstate commerce by Congress. This same method 
was 20 years ago voided by the famous Hammer-Dagenhart de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. Undoubtedly, this bill contem- 
plates the likelihood of the Court reversing that 5-4 decision. 
This is the sensible way to secure a legitimate basis of interstate- 
commerce control in keeping with the present recognized needs 
of the time. 

The proposal of an alternative approach not adopted by the 
conference had been previously considered but has not been 
used in this bill. The alternative approach would have en- 
hanced the principle of interstate-commerce control used in the 
conference bill, but without its vital administrative methods, and 
would have included other provisions based upon the principles 
of the prison-made-goods prohibition—admitted in hearings and 
debate to be less effective. This procedure of approaching the 
problem on two fronts at once seemed to weaken the very strong 
case for a frontal attack on the Hammer-Dagenhart decision. By 
proposing a secondary method, a question as to the reasonable- 
ness of the direct method used in the conference bill is raised, 
and a shadow of doubt is cast over the soundness of and neces- 
sity for the direct method of prohibiting shipments in interstate 
commerce. Now, if the Court's recent efforts are any index, and 
I have yet to find any commentator who does not see in them 
very pertinent trends, then Hammer v. Dagenhart is at present of 
very doubtful ce. Original objections of the Court have 
been set aside on two diverse fronts. 

In that 5-4 decision, the forward progress of the Court was 

reversed—and it has required 20 years to bring us back to the 
point the Court had logically reached. Few people could foresee 
the remotest possibility of the majority decision of the Dagenhart 
case. 
After the cases involving the phosphorous-match prohibition, 
the Lottery Act of 1895, the pure-food law of 1906, the law on quar- 
antine of diseased plants, and the Sherman antitrust interstate 
commerce provisions, the power of Congress to regulate the pro- 
duction of goods which enter interstate commerce was almost 
assumed. This bolt out of the blue was hard to understand. The 
Tipaldo and other early minimum-wage decisions of the Court 
‘resembled the decision in the surprise they occasioned 
among the people. Now those decisions have been reversed in 
the West Coast Hotel Co. against Parrish case and we are no longer 
presented with this obstacle to progress. What evidence is there 
of a change in conditions which might aid in securing reversal 
of the Hammer-Dagenhart decision also? 

The widespread approval of all employers, and the applause 
of the public which attended the adoption of the child-labor 
provisions of the industrial codes left no doubt of their value. 
Ot all the substandard labor conditions shown, none were so 
universally condemned as was the use of child labor, since it was 
‘most unfair and destructive of good standards in industry. It 
was found to reach across State lines to the States receiving the 
products of child labor. 

In evidence of this we have a statement from Massachusetts. 
Governor Ely illustrated this pressure of interstate cutthroat 
competition by publicly threatening in 1933 to ask for a mora- 
torium on the provisions of the Massachusetts law unless com- 
| peting States raised their laws for protecting women and chil- 
‘dren, so that manufacturers of that State would not be forced 
out of competition. 

Injury to manufacturers can derive from movement of indus- 
tries across State lines in an effort to take advantage of cheap 
‘child labor and thereby undercut competitors. 

In Connecticut, Governor Cross deplored the arrival of new 
sweatshops “which have come upon us like a cloud of locusts 
in order to escape the more stringent laws of neighboring States.” 
These sweatshops were using young girls. 

One firm prosecuted in Kentucky for the use of child labor 
was reported to have been granted free taxes for 5 years by a 
city in another State, as an inducement to move there. Investi- 
gation revealed that in the latter city the firm thus favored was 
paying its girls starvation wages. 

A more general illustration, none the less striking, is found 
in the refusal in 1933 of State legislatures to raise their child- 
labor standards to 16 years in spite of strong urging by citizens— 
and the welcome accorded a few months later the same standards 
in the N. R. A. codes applicable uniformly to competing States. 

Other evidence is available but this will illustrate the new data 
which have appeared since the Dagenhart decision was handed 
down. 

Let us see how far the Court has already gone in preparing 
the way for a reversal. The Court majority in the Hammer- 
Dagenhart case based its decision upon two main points. First, 
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that the goods whose shipment in interstate commerce was pro- 
hibited were harmless. Second, that the production of goods trans- 
ported was a “matter of local regulation.” Since control of inter- 
state commerce did not involve control of production, said the 
Court, the first Federal child labor law violated the tenth 
amendment. 

Since that 1918 decision, much water has gone under the bridge. 
The matter of the harmless character of goods prohibited to com- 
merce has twice come up for scrutiny and the Court has reversed 
itself on that point. In Brooks against United States the Court 
held: “Co s can certainly regulate interstate commerce to the 
extent of forbidding and punishing the use of such commerce as 
an agency to promote immorality, dishonesty, or the spread of 
any evil or harm to the people of other States from the State of 
origin. In doing that it is merely exercising the police power 
for the benefit of the public, within the field of interstate com- 
merce.” This decision of Chief Justice Taft is basically incon- 
sistent with the reasoning of the Court in Hammer against Dagen- 
hart and is broad enough to sustain the child-labor provisions of 
the conference bill. More recently the Court invoked that reason- 
ing of the Brooks case in upholding the Ashurst-Summers law 
in the Kentucky Whip & Collar case, when it ruled as “inadmis- 
sible” evidence of the harmlessness of the goods transported. 

The increasing recognition of the fact that Congress in its inter- 
state-commerce power can foster as well as protect interstate 
commerce is an important contributory factor in surmounting the 
barrier raised in the Dagenhart case. In the case of the Federal 
Trade Commission against Keppler the Court held that unfair com- 
petition in interstate commerce existed where the sale of the lot- 
tery candy or penny package to children, while not in itself un- 
lawful, compelled other manufacturers to adopt the device, 
regardless of personal scruples, in order to meet competition—and 
that Congress is able to prohibit it. In the same vein it is pretty 
well established that it is consonant with the public interest for 
Congress to put an end to unfair competitive practice involving 
interstate commerce with a consequent improvement of the com- 
petitive position of a group of producers. This same purpose 
is inherent in a national uniform law that will remove competi- 
tion between groups of producers so far as child labor is con- 
cerned. There is new evidence of such harmful and unfair com- 
petition arising out of the use of child labor. 

The same type of reasoning is involved in the Kentucky Whip 
& Collar case. The goods were not noxious, but the effect on 
commerce was harmful. It seems also a logical corollary, in 
view of this holding, that Congress could have used more direct 
methods of control of an evil recognized as undesirable, since the 
harm to commerce is no less real in States without a restriction 
upon importation than States with such restriction. As to the 
power of Congress in this respect, the case of United States 
against Hill is pertinent. In that case the Court upheld the power 
of Congress to punish transportation of liquor into a State through 
such transportation was permitted by the law of the State, that is, 
irrespective of State prohibition law. 

Regardless of such reasoning, the Court has mounted this hurdle 
of the harmlessness of the goods by holding in the Whip & 
Collar case as inadmissible the contention that because the goods 
are not noxious the Congress is without power to prohibit their 
shipment, and in the Hill case the power of Congress to punish 
transportation even into a State permitting such transportation. 

The second point raised in Hammer-Dagenhart was that the 
power to control interstate commerce did not include the power 
to control production of goods, which remained a “matter of local 
regulation” with the consequent involvement of the tenth amend- 
ment. The case of the West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish and the 
National Labor Relation cases, particularly the Friedman-Harry 
Marks Clothing Co. case, have done much to reverse that judg- 
ment. Mr. Justice Holmes in the minority opinion on the Dagen- 
hart case contended that the act before the Court was a regulation 
of interstate commerce. How a decision that such exercise of 
power can be said to result in an invasion of the rights of the 
State has been a matter rebutted widely by the publicists on the 
subject. Perhaps the decision must rest on what Mr. Justice 
Holmes in the case of Missouri v. Holland, 2 years later, called 
“some invisible radiation from the general terms of the tenth 
amendment.” 

Whatever its basis, it is sufficient that recent decisions sustain- 
ing the National Labor Relations Act have largely controverted 
that viewpoint. The Court held that the fact that employers were 
engaged in production was not determinative. The real question 
to be decided was “as to the effect upon interstate commerce of 
the labor practices involved” in production processes. If such 
labor practices in production were harmful to the public interest 
in interstate commerce, they were subject to congressional pro- 
hibition. It seems fair to assume that if there was no violation 
of the tenth amendment in a direct enforcement of employment 
conditions based solely upon the fact that the employers engaged 
in interstate commerce through selling and purchasing goods as 
part of their business, surely no violation can ensue from the 
functioning of a law which operates directly only by prohibiting 
the interstate shipment of certain goods produced under condi- 
tions contrary to the public interest. 

Therefore all these cases march before us as a sign of the 
new approach to an old problem of interstate commerce juris- 
diction in the Congress. If we heed the sign we will no longer 
delay the enactment of new legislation fortified by provisions 
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part been overruled in a number of cases. It 
now only for Congress to pass a statute for control of 


child labor in interstate commerce which wilt directly face the 
issue on its merits. Such a frontal attack was 

by the President a year ago when he addressed this Congress 
as follows: “A majority of the Supreme Court, however, decided 
5 to 4 Mr. Justice Holmes and laid down a rule of con- 


minimum-wage case brought with 
it a ringing query from the Chief Justice, “What can be closer 
to the public interest than the health of women and their protec- 
tion from unscrupulous and overreaching employers?” This seems 
to call for a new effort by Congress to provide similar protection 
for children. With only two of the Justices then holding remain- 
ing on the bench, it is not too much to hope that a rela- 
will find it possible to review the power of 
in this realm with a judicial notice of new evidence and 
ic frontiers. And in this conference bill we have 
tforward, direct, honest, and, above all, 
administration. Nobody will deny that any lesser, 
not only more complicated and awkward 
will be a mere gesture of intent. We 
eannot apply to hundreds of thousands of employers successfully 
the method of use for the products of a score or so of 
jails and penitentiaries, a method which is still of doubtful effec- 
tiveness. 
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Essentials of Recovery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MURRAY 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrconp a radio address 
delivered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on Thursday, June 16, 
1938, in which he has presented a very able discussion of the 
essentials of recovery and the necessity for cooperation 
between business and Government. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Events are now developing which foreshadow an early end of the 


were failing by the thousands 
States the banking system had completely suspended. 
and disaster faced the country. 


our country on a sound basis 


ve corrected the evils in our system of national banking, 
the United States the soundest and safest 


im American 
Federal system of deposit insurance. At no period in American his- 
tory have the banks of the country enjoyed such confidence on the 
part of the people. 
We have corrected the serious and flagrant evils and abuses 
which for half a century prevailed in our grea’ 


ery. erican people applaud victory 
Government over the old guard of the stock exchanges. Now, 


our present system of national regulation through the 


under 

Securities and Commission, dishonest manipulations or 
unfair practices on these exchanges have been banished, and the 
confidence of the people in the imvestment and securities busi- 
ness of the country has been revived. 

The conflict between labor and capital, which has at times 
reached such serious proportions as to almost threaten the future 
of our country, is now passing from the American scene. The 
problems of capital and labor have been removed from the field 
of brute force and placed on a high plane of reason and law. 
Under the present National Labor Relations Act, labor has been 
put on an equal footing with industry. The principle of collec- 
tive g has been recognized and machinery has been 
devised for the settlement of disputes, which, if honestly and 
equitably will eventually remove from this country 
the destructive conflicts and disturbances which have heretofore 


prevailed. 

Through the Social Security Act we have established a system 
of old-age pensions and unemployment insurance which will 
effectively ald in balancing our serious social maladjustments, | 

Congress has just enacted a minimum- and maximum- 
hours bill which will raise up that great, submerged section of 
unor workers who have been victims of industrial ex- 
ploitation. This measure will materially increase employment, 
expand the purchasing power of the country, and constitute a 
real step forward in recovery. 


power of our farm 


water resources is being carried out in the arid and semiarid areas 
of the country, and scientific methods are being applied to place 
agriculture on a sound and stable basis. 

Numerous other instances of progress in the solution of prob- 
lems affecting business and industry could be described. I cannot 
take the time to discuss them in detail. The national currency 
has been stabilized. Industry has been stimulated. Our foreign 
trade has been expanded. Through many agencies of the 
Federal Government, assistance has been rendered to business and 
to our great transportation systems in overcoming conditions 
which threatened bankruptcy and ruin. 

Through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the large 
banking, insurance, and business interests of the country received 
material financial aid during the period of the depression. In 
fact, it cannot be successfully denied that busimess has received 
the major share of the benefits resulting from Government relief 
activities and public spending, and was carried forward during 
the depression more effectively than any other group in the 
country. 

Efforts are now on foot to work out some solution for the 
baffling problems of our national transportation system. Years of 
mismanagement, exploitation, and financial manipulation brought 
our great system of railways to a state of failure, confusion, and 
collapse. Something must be done to rehabilitate these great 
transportation systems, so essential in any scheme of American 

ty. The present administration is seeking to work out 
Ways and means to these railroads on a sound and efficient 
economic basis in order that they may effectively cooperate in the 
recovery which is now steadily developing in the 

country. 

These t measures and constructive policies of the Gov- 
ernment in the field of industry and finance, if not again counter- 
acted by monopolistic price maniqulations or other unsound eco- 
nomic practices, will soon place the country on a stable basis of 
Tecovery. 


The serious depression which struck us in 1929 had spread 
and nt across the entire country. Destitu- 
tion and suffering was visited on millions of innocent people as a 
result of the 1929 break-down of our economic system. It was a 
staggering blow to the genius of American industry and also to 
our pride and self-complacency. It was difficult for many of our 
citizens to realize the extent of our national plight. The Nation’s 
great industrial leaders for a while refused to recognize the situa- 
tion. They sought to describe it as one of the recurring condi- 
tions of deflation which must be endured under our economic 
system for the time being. It was claimed that after a period of 
such deflation an economic equilibrium would again be resumed 
and all would be well. Prosperity was described as being “just 
around the corner,” and we were asked to do nothing. We found, 
however, to our great alarm and discomfort, that it was more than 
an ordinary depression. We were, in fact, in a serious period of 
transition. Great changes had come over the country; our capi- 
talistic system had developed serious flaws; and we were actually 
facing insolvency and chaos if certain basic and fundamental cor- 
rections were not made. Both government and business in 1929 
had faltered and failed in effective leadership. 
In the program of reform which I have briefiy referred to, I 
have shown how we have corrected many of these flagrant and 
deeply ingrained evils in our economic system, and how we have 
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laid the foundation for an era of just and fair dealing under a 
reformed and corrected economic system. Further studies, of 
course, are necessary and will be carried on. 

We have learned that returning prosperity last summer was 
completely upset because of certain monopolistic activities and 
certain mistaken morietary policies. In 1936 and 1937, prosperity 
was rapidly returning; but the great, monopoly-controlled in- 
dustries of the country had suddenly advanced prices and had 
undertaken to rake in the lion’s share of the steadily increasing 
prosperity of the country, Authoritative statistics show that many 
of these monopolistic corporations made more profits in 1937 
than they did in 1929, which was the highest period of American 
industrial prosperity. 

Such a record of profiteering, of course, cannot be justified. It 
Was accomplished by means of unfair price advances which en- 
abled them to skim the cream off the prosperity which had been 
induced by Government spending. It counteracted all our re- 
covery efforts and started the country on a downward spiral of 
recession. Economists point out that these unbalanced, monopo- 
listic prices interfere with the smooth operation of our economic 
system and that something must be done to prevent such prac- 
tices if we are ever to have real recovery. 

President Roosevelt has demanded a thorough study of the 
concentration of economic power and its effect upon the decline 
of competition. The Congress has now authorized this study, 
and its purpose is to restore, protect, and maintain the invio- 
lability of our American system of competitive enterprise. 

There is also the problem of monetary control. It appears that 
in the good old days of rugged individualism this country 
turned over the control of its monetary system to what is often 
described as the Money Trust. In other words, the Govern- 
ment abandoned its control over money and handed it over to 
private interests. The Constitution provides that Co’ shall 
have control over money; that it shall have the right to coin 
money and fix the value thereof; but, for some unknown and 
inexplicable reason, we were induced to surrender that consti- 
tutional power and control over money and place it absolutely in 
private hands. Since then it has been possible for those in con- 
trol of the monetary system of the country to bring on periods of 
inflation and deflation at will. 

For example, in 1921, by the exercise of this power over our mone- 
tary system, the country experienced a serious deflation. This was 
followed a little later by an unexampled period of inflation, known 
as the Coolidge era of ty, which resulted in 1929 in the great 
financial crash that shook the Nation from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The operation of this power and control over money in 
1937 again had a direct bearing on the recession which set in during 
the summer of that year. 

We therefore have these several major problems still confronting 
the country and demanding solution: (1) Monopolistic control; 
(2) monetary control; (3) reorganization of railroads. All of these 
problems must be solved in order to avoid these recurring depres- 
sions. 

The recovery and relief program which is now being set on foot, 
under which billions of dollars are to be spent, obviously is not 
intended in itself as a solution of our economic problems. It is a 
necessary step, however, in stimulating the return of business and 
industrial activity; and, of course, is an ble obligation in 
providing for the 1 and destitute. It will have a pt 
effect on the ind and business activity of the Nation. It 
will create a tremendous purchasing power necessary to stimulate 
lagging industry. It will provide immediate employment and bring 
food, shelter, and assistance to the unemployed and impoverished 

ions of the country who have been affected by the recession. 

A permanent cure must follow a different course. We must 
recover control over our monetary policies. We must legislate 
monopoly out of our American system of competitive enterprise. 
We must provide for a wider distribution of the profits of in- 
dustry. We must prevent the continued exploitation of millions 
of workers. We must balance our system of mass 
production with mass purchasing power in the hands of the 
people. We must find ways and means of preventing profiteering 
and the hoarding of capital by special, privileged interests. All 
these reforms are capable of achievement and must be achieved 
if we are to have genuine, widespread, American prosperity. 

We have, as I have said, thus far made rapid strides in correct- 
ing the evils which have been uncovered in our American system. 
Business has been treated generously, as I have pointed out. 
The great majority of businessmen and citizens of the country 
are in favor of continuing this course and will support the efforts 
of this and future administrations to correct these evident un- 
balanced conditions in our economic system. The people of the 
Nation have in periodic referendums expressed Co ence in 
President Roosevelt and his program of recovery and reform. 
They are not at all frightened by the vicious attacks which have 
been made on President Roosevelt or his administration, or by 
the baseless charges that he is undermining our form of govern- 
ment or destroying our American system of competitive enter- 

ise. = 
Pipe would indeed be a rash man who would assume that this 
great Nation, blessed with natural resources beyond those of any 
other country in the world, is incapable of working out a solution 
of its economic problems. y we are on the way. As I stated 
at the outset, a new spirit of cooperation is now developing among 
the various groups which make up our system of private enter- 
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prise. There is not an intelligent leader in any field of American 
industry or business who is not now conscious of the tremendous 
industrial activity which is surely coming to this country as a 
result of the solution of these problems which have been per- 
plexing us. These distinguished leaders in business and industry 
are surrounded by experts—by lawyers, by economists, by sociolo- 
gists, by statisticians, and expert accountants. They are in a po- 
ae to understand and correctly appraise the trend of economic 


Here is what Henry Ford, the father of our American mass- 
production system, says: “We are going to have the greatest era 
of prosperity and happiness we have ever known.” Mr. Ford has 
announced that he is preparing to swing his low-cost tractor into 
production and that he sees a broad expansion of business in 


line, 

The United States Steel Corporation has recently announced 
its intention to carry out a vast plant-modernization program 
involving $100,000,000. 

Many other corporations are taking preliminary steps to under- 
take new „Which looks like a revival of the capital mar- 
ket. The battle for business recovery has moved forward rapidly 
. maneuvers to put millions of dollars into the firing line of 

Thomas J. Watson, t of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, has just stated that “an industrial revival in 
the United States is near.“ He has announced that his corpora- 
tion proposes to construct a new unit “to take care of future de- 
mands of our business arising from the revival of industry, which 
I confidently believe is on its way.” 

Practically all the large industrial corporations have plans for 
the investment of millions of dollars during 1938, and scores of 
other smaller industrial organizations are planning similar expan- 
sions and investments based on the expectation of general busi- 
ness revival during the year. 

A recent article by C. F. Hughes in the New York Times of 
May 15 states “that efforts to achieve a more practical cooperation 
on recovery problems seem to be moving toward results. We 
need an almost superhuman effort to recondition and reconstruct 
the business of the country. This is no time for controversy. 
This is a period in which every opportunity must be grasped to 
unity the efforts of business, Government, and labor.” 

Myron C. Taylor, of the United States Steel Corporation, has 
announced that he is to devote a substantial part of his 
time henceforth to the study and development of his theories on 
industrial peace and other management problems. He says he 
has been led to assume this task by the experiences of the last 
few years, when Government, business, and labor appear to have 
been working at cross- and w: among themselves; 
whereas the situation called for the closest form of understanding 
and cooperation. He says he believes a solution is essential and 
can be found, and predicates his faith in his views upon the 
peaceful relations which the United States Steel Corporation has 
enjoyed with labor since it entered into its labor agreement under 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act early in 1937. 

Mr. Arthur H. Kehoe, vice president of the Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., has just predicted an investment of 
$13,000,000,000 by the electric light and power industry of the 
country during the next 10 years to meet the greater demand 
for service. He said: “The sustained growth of the industry 
during the next decade would represent an annual increase of 
less than 7½ percent annually, and for the industry to double its 
present plant investments would require expenditure for net capi- 
tal additions starting at approximately $1,000,000,000 yearly and 
going to $1,750,000,000 at the end of such 10-year term.” In 
explanation of his prediction of a doubling of the industry's 
investment in facilities, Mr. Kehoe declared that the doubling of 
capacity to meet increased demands in the span of a few years 
has occurred again and again in the history of the industry. 

Mr. J. E. Davidson, president of the Nebraska Power Co., in 
expressing the need for intelligent cooperation, recently said it 
should be our first concern to seek out and eliminate to the 
greatest possible degree any mistaken ideas or ill-feelings on the 
part of the public. With understanding we shall gain the respect 
and loyalty that we merit. 

Roger W. Babson, statistician and business prognosticator, just 
a few days ago predicted a great improvement generally in busi- 
ness conditions. Mr. Babson said that the business slump of 
the last half-year has been nothing more than a “temporary 
pocket” in the road of general recovery. 

Mr. George W. Wilson, vice president of the International 
Correspondence Schools, in the Scranton Tribune of May 25, 
says that the sentiment among 30 leading members of the Mar- 
keting Executives’ Society indicates an upturn in business this 
summer and an optimistic outlook for increased volume of trade 
this fall. 

Mr. Larry E. Grubb, president of the Philco Radio & Tele- 
vision Co., is quoted in the Philadelphia Inquirer of May 27, as 
follows: “American business can't stand still * * +, - 
ity isn't around the corner; it's here for those who will go out 
and get it. Philco is planning to spend millions for the biggest 
expansion advertising and sales campaign it ever has had. New 
ideas, new products, and courage are what business needs.” 

William S. Knudsen, president of General Motors Corporation, 
in his statement before the Senate Committee on Unemployment 
and Relief, said that he knew of no reason for any serious slump 
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in business. In the New York Times of June 6, he is quoted as 
follows: “I sincerely believe that there will be a very definite im- 
provement by early fall in all types of industry, business, and 
professions. * * T be farming and crop situation looks par- 
ticularly bright. * * + America has everything necessary for 
prosperity and better distribution will soon help.” 

The Kansan, independent newspaper.of Kansas City, Kans., 
expresses the view that the country is due for a widespread re- 
vival of business. In its issue of June 5, it says, “In a community- 
wide program of industrial and commercial expansion, $35,000,000 
is being spent on 33 new or modernization industrial projects. 
The annual payrolls of recently added new industries totals more 
than $3,000,000. New business, new payrolls, new residents are 
resulting from the city’s growth.” 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has collected 
reports showing widespread plans for industrial expansion and 
construction during the year, involving the expenditure of millions 
of dollars. 

Corporations are daily announcing in the newspapers extensive 
plans for improvements, repairs, and development of all kinds. 
Thus, it appears that outstanding business and industrial leaders 
of the Nation are repudiating any notion of conspiracy to stage 
a sit-down strike against the Government. They realize the 
absolute necessity for complete cooperation among all the groups 
that make up our system of private enterprise. This is essential 
if we are ever to have real prosperity. 

No section of this country is independent of other sections. 
No group or section in the country can shirk its responsibility. 
We have suffered severely as a result of this depression. We 
have, however, accomplished some far-reaching reforms in our 
economic system. We have made great advances in correcting 
the maladjustments in society, and we are making our country 
a better and happier place in which to live. It is the unbroken 
lesson of history that sacrifices imposed upon one generation con- 
stitute the necessary price of every great advance—material or 
moral—accomplished by other generations. 

If this futile bickering and warring between industry and Gov- 
ernment will end, we will witness an unexampled period of na- 
tional prosperity. If complete cooperation can now be had, the 
scourge of this depression will soon be converted into the greatest 
blessing which Providence has ever extended to the American 


people. 
Andrew Jackson and the Spoils System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER CHANDLER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr.CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, our distinguished colleague 
from North Dakota [Mr. BurpicK] on day before yesterday 
inserted in the Record a very interesting—and I will say a 
very significant—comment on an editorial which appeared 
on June 7, 1938, in the Memphis Press-Scimitar. That edi- 
torial had to do with the evils of the spoils system, and it 
singled out Andrew Jackson as the one who had vitalized 
that system. Now, the editor of that paper, Mr. Edward J. 
Meeman, is one of the outstanding liberal editors of the 
country, but I can think of no more appropriate time than 
this—when the Congress is considering many phases of the 
patronage question—to take note of the fact that the so-called 
spoils system was a gradual development in this country. 
It was not the work of Andrew Jackson, nor did he vitalize it. 
The system grew. Jackson had a part in it, but it is only 
fair to remember that responsibility for it should not be 
charged against him, directly or indirectly. 

I commend to your attention the remarks of the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burpick] and, in addition thereto, 
I would like to make some observations of my own. 

There are two great authorities on the spoils system—two 
men who have made elaborate research into the subject. 
The first is Carl Russell Fish. In 1902 he wrote a book 
called Civil Service and Patronage. The other man—and 
the only man competent to discuss the civil service under 
Jackson, because he had made the most elaborate and com- 
plete study of it—is Prof. Erik Eriksson, who has exploded 
many a myth about Andrew Jackson, spoilsman, in a care- 
fully documented article entitled “The Civil Service Under 


Jackson,” to be found in the March 1927 Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review. 

Now both of these men concede that the spoils system was 
a gradual growth, and that no one man or administration 
should be blamed. 

Thus we find that on September 27, 1795—see Washing- 
ton’s Writings, Volume XII, 107, Ford. edition—President 
Washington wrote as follows to Pickering: 

I shall not, whilst I have the honor 
Government, bring men into any office of . 
whose political tenets are adverse to the measures the General Goy- 
ernment is pursuing, for this, in my opinion, would be a sort of 
political suicide. 

The first Adams had cause to make few removals. His 
administration was a continuation of Washington’s. 

Now, what did Jefferson do? Let me quote from the book 
of Professor Fish, Civil Service and Patronage, page 42: 

Jefferson, in the course of his administration, removed 109 post- 
masters out of a total of 433 of the Presidential class. 

Compare this with Jackson’s 543 out of 8,356. This esti- 
mate for Jackson is cited by Marquis James in his book on 
Andrew Jackson and taken from the Washington Telegraph 
of September 27, 1830. 

Now, by consulting The American Historical Association 
Papers, II, No. 1, page 51, cited in Professor Fish’s book, we 
find that Jefferson removed 14 district attorneys out of 22, 
15 marshals out of 22, 41 collectors out of 82, 18 surveyors 
out of 30, and 67 miscellaneous out of 150. 

Compare this record with the figures given in the Wash- 
ington Telegraph of September 27, 1830, which Marquis 
James says, page 534, have not “on the whole been over- 
thrown.” These figures, the best available, are for the period 
to September 1830, as students of the period agree that after 
that date Jackson made few removals. But let us be 
generous and add 50 percent to the figures given for Jack- 
son, and say that instead of Jackson removing 543 post- 
masters out of 8,356, he removed 843 out of 8,356. Then 
we have this record against the figures for Jefferson of 109 
out of 433. But even this does not tell the story. Professor 
Fish, in his book, says (p. 42): 


2 some localities the sweep was much more complete than in 
others. 


Jefferson wrote to Governor McKeon, of Pennsylvania, 
who had just turned out his opponents in that State: 

Some States require a different regimen than others. In 
Massachusetts alone, there were almost as many removals as in 


the whole South, and in general the proportion of changes was 
greater in the North. 


Now, let us see what Professor Fish has to say about the 
so-called patronage balance. Thus, page 44: 

In the summer of 1803, Jefferson apparently decided that the 
desired equilibrium had been attained, and removals ceased. At 
that time the balance of office holding weighed down considerably 
on the Republican side, but it should be borne in mind that 
the Federalists no longer constituted half the population, and 
were, therefore, according to the Jeffersonian rule, not entitled to 
half the offices. * * By 1806 the civil service must have 
been as strongly Republican as it had been Federalist in 1801. 


The time has come, Mr. Speaker, to explode this fallacy 
that Andrew Jackson put the spoils system on the map. The 
truth is, as Professor Eriksson points out, that it began in 
the administration of George Washington, flourished in the 
State governments at the same time, and gradually grew. 
Why, even John Quincy Adams—about whose supposed non- 
partisanship so much has been heard—sent 78 nominations 
to the Senate in the closing hours of his administration and 
the Jackson party confirmed 40 of them after Old Hickory 
became President. 

As to Lincoln’s record, let me quote again from Professor 
Fish: y 


Lincoln made 1,457 removals, there being 1,839 places within his 
gift. [t will be seen that the clean sweep was the most 
thorough-going that had been made; indeed, it was the most 
complete. 
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And so, Mr. Speaker, the record stands. We do not deny 
the part Andrew Jackson had in it. We only record that his 
record, on close examination, is a comparatively mild one, 
and that he neither subscribed to, nor adopted, the much- 
quoted phrase of William L. Marcy, “To the victors belong 
the spoils.” 


Manganese in United States and Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, producers of domestic 
manganese have constantly claimed that all manganese ores, 
both foreign and domestic, are low grade to start with and 
that methods of milling or treatment had to be used on all 
ores, both foreign and domestic, to concentrate it into a 
high-grade ore before shipment. 

Representatives of some of our Government departments 
have persistently claimed that foreign ores were high grade 
and could be mined and shipped without treatment, and that 
there were no satisfactory methods available to concentrate 
low-grades ores which are known to occur in abundance in 
the United States. 

Russia is the world’s leading producer of high-grade man- 
ganese ore. The major portion of manganese ore imported 
into the United States comes from Russia. Therefore, the 
occurrence, grade, and method of treatment of the manga- 
nese ores of Russia are of particular interest at this time. 

A report on Russian manganese ores made by authorized 
representatives of the United States Government has just 
been released by the United States Bureau of Mines. This 
report shows that the Russian ore, as mined, runs from 17 to 
26 percent manganese; that the ores are treated by jigs, 
tables, flotation, and some of it is even sintered. The report 
further shows that from 2.5 to 3 tons of low-grade ore are 
required to make a ton of concentrate, or high-grade ore. 
The report further shows that the manganese industry in 
Russia is operated as a state monopoly, whereby the Govern- 
ment, having full control of the deposits, railroads, and labor, 
produce and ship manganese ore to the United States without 
regard to the actual cost of production. 

This report gives convincing evidence that American man- 
ganese ores compare favorably with the ores of Russia and 
that further development of our domestic industry for em- 
ployment as well as national defense should be encouraged 
through the purchase by the Government of high-grade ore 
for stock pile purposes and through restoration of the duty. 
The Secretary of State can restore the full manganese ore 
duty through proper 6 months’ notice to Brazil. This should 
be done. 

In the report above referred to, we find the following 
pertinent comments: 

FOREWORD 


As to the mineral industries, these are being operated not neces- 
sarily on a commercial basis where costs are considered but on 
one of national convenience. The Soviet authorities are attempt- 
ing to solve the problem of poverty in the midst of plenty and 
from it create ultimately a more secure life for the masses. In 
the meantime, however, its object is to build up a powerful self- 
sufficient state. 

The Government has assumed the direct management of all 
industry and trade. It has worked out two gigantic 5-year plans 
by which the output from its natural resources is increasing at 
rapid strides and thus the state is becoming more powerful each 
year because of this increased productive capacity, particularly 
of mineral products and machinery. Mechanization in all opera- 
tions is being carried out to the extreme. 

The Government, controlling as it does all industries as well as 
all workers, is naturally all powerful. Without this control the 
great progress, as shown by the statistics, could not have been 
made, but like most Government-managed industries and projects, 
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serious mistakes have been made, with much waste of capital and 
labor. The Soviet officials claim, however, that costs are only 
secondary to that of increasing production of necessary minerals 
and of giving employment to all. But now after 20 years of com- 
munism in Russia, instead of a uniform standard of living among 
the population, one sees a difference in living standards some- 
oe. greater than that to be found im so-called capitalistic 

The tendency in the Soviet Union today is toward state social- 


I 
thus operated can improve the lot of the workers to a greater 
degree than a capitalistic state. 


THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES OF THE SOVIET UNION 


The Soviet Union includes one-seventh of the world’s land area, 
or three times that of the United States, most of which has never 
been prospected because of inadequate transportation facilities in 
many regions. Therefore, it is not that new sources of 
mineral supply have been found with the aid of the several hun- 
dred geological parties in the field each summer. Pre-war Russia 


tech- 
nical efficiency, poor equipment, low output of labor, and often 
high transportation costs. Much that is being done is for 
— the ultimate expense of which must be borne by 
worker. 
It has been no small task to organize and operate the tremen- 
dous branch of the Government service for the mining and metal- 


tions. Whether or not the ultimate result will 
still a question, as much that is done, 

of commercial undertakings, would not be considered profitable. 
In the Soviet Union, however, it is more a question of producing 
sam 1 . actual cost in order to become 
self-sufficient. 


THE NIKOPOL DISTRICT 


This district is situated on the right bank of the Dnieper River 
below the town of Zaporozhe and it is divided into an eastern and 


to the Bolshaya Kamenka ravine over an area 1.2 miles wide and 
about 3.1 miles long; the second is located northeast of the Bolshaya 
Kamenka ravine along the Tomakovka River and covers an area 1.2 
by 0.9 mile; the third area extends up the Tomakovka River to the 
mouth of the Grushevka ravine, varying from 03 to 2.2 miles in 
width and 3 miles in length; the fourth, covering an area 1.6 miles 
by 0.9 mile, is in the vicinity of Nikolaevka village, also on the left 
bank of the Tomakovka River and north of the third deposit; and 
the fifth ore body lies to the east of the third one extending from 
the Krutaya ravine eastward to beyond the Grushevka ravine and is 
1.9 miles wide by 2.5 miles long. The ore bed varies from 3 to 11 
feet in thickness, averaging about 614 feet, and it is being min 
usually by shafts to depths of 50 to 280 feet. From the main haul- 
age ways drifts extend to the face of the ore, which is mined by the 
long-wall system, and the roof is allowed to cave after the ore is 
extracted. A large number of props are required to support the 
roof. The use of machines and mechanical equipment has increased 
rapidly during the last few years. 

The crude ore as mined is said to vary from 20 to 36 percent man- 
ganese, the average being about 30 percent. Where possible to do 
so the lumps of rich manganese ore are hand sorted before going to 
the concentrating plant. At these plants the ore is crushed and 
washed in log washers and jigs and concentrated with Harz or Han- 
cock jigs and tables or by flotation, and a concentrate varying from 
40 to over 50 percent is produced. For export to the 
United States a product of about 50-percent manganese is required. 
About 3 tons of crude ore are required to make a ton of concentrate. 
The analysis of the crude ore as given in the guide book of the 
International Geological Congress July 1937 is as follows: 


ge Boe 6s (IRR Sy ep cy Ben a et 17 to 26 
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Anse ⁰¶—— to 8 
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It is estimated that the output of crude ore per man-shift is 
from 1.5 to 2 tons. 

The ore reserves were estimated at 50,000,000 tons by N. A. Sokolov 
in 1900. Im 1931 an estimate by P. I. Vasileno showed a total of 
398,000,000 tons for the Nikopol district. 
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THE CHIATURI DISTRICT 

These Georgian manganese deposits are probably better known 
than those of any other country, as they have been the largest world 
producers of high-grade manganese ore. Most of the ore for export 
comes from these mines, while domestic demands are supplied from 
the Nikopol deposits. These deposits are similar to those in Ukraine 
occurring in a horizontal bed from 6½ to 10 feet thick and extend- 
ing along a zone 19 miles long by 5 to 6 miles wide. This area is 
bisected by canyonlike valleys and the manganese ore bed lies from 
1,250 to 1,900 feet above the bottom of the valleys and is overlain 
by 330 feet or more of Oligocene beds consisting of shales and sand- 
stones. All of the mining is done from tunnels which follow the 
bed. A narrow pillar of ore is left between the area being mined, 
but otherwise no pillars are left and the roof is allowed to cave. 
A long-wall retreating system of mining is used and a large quan- 
tity of mine timber is required to support the roof. The ore is 
quite soft and drill holes are made with electric augur. The plants 
consist of log washers or jigs, screens, and tables, and a concentrate 
varying from 44- to 52-percent manganese is produced. The largest 
of these plants recently completed has a capacity of 2,000 tons a 
day, and in this plant Hancock jigs are used for coarse concentration 
with tables and a sintering plant for the finer, It is stated that 
from 2.5 to 3 tons of ore are required to make a ton of concentrate. 
The ore reserves in the Chiaturi district were estimated in 1931 to be 
162,700,000 tons containing 43,000,000 tons of manganese. 

OTHER DISTRICTS 

Because of the demand for manganese ore at the new iron and 
steel centers in the Urals and in Siberia, certain newly discovered 
deposits are being developed in Bashkiria and at Kazakhstan, in 
Sverdlovsk region in the Urals, and in west Siberia. The mines in 
west Siberia started with an output of 64,000 toms in 1934 and 
131,000 tons in 1935. Also, in Bashkiria, 22,000 tons were produced 
in 1934 and 29,000 tons in 1935. At Kazakhstan 10,000 tons were 
mined in 1935. The ore is principally pyrolusite with manganite 
and psilomalane. New deposits are also being developed in the 
Matvecv Kurgan district near Tagamrog on the Sea of Azov. 

Exports: There has been a gradual decline in exports in recent 
years, as may be seen from the statistics. The United States has 
been the principal market, followed by Germany and France. Note- 
worthy is the fact that the consumers in the United States demand 
a 50-percent or better product, while in Europe a product as low 
as 40 percent is accepted. 


American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BYRON N. SCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, There are indications that we 
may soon abandon the experiment of inflexible neutrality 
by act of Congress. The foreign policy of the United States 
may be, therefore, about to enter a new phase. It is im- 
portant that, at this turning point, the American people con- 
sider certain fundamental principles for the guidance of our 
foreign policy. 

A society which does not provide effective means of peace- 
ful change invites the use of force to accomplish change. 
This was true of the community of nations before the World 
War. But in 1919, international society created institutions 
for peacefully adapting international law to changing situa- 
tions and needs. The League of Nations and the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization were then established and pro- 
vision was made for the later establishment of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 

The League of Nations Covenant, defective though it was, 
introduced needed and salutary changes in international 
law. More important than any changes which it introduced 
itself, however, were the means it afforded to effect changes. 
It was provided in the League Covenant that change in the 
law could be considered by the League as a matter of inter- 
national concern. Articles 3, 4, 11, and 19 empowered the 
League to act of its own volition for the consideration of 
changes in the status quo; and under article 15 the Council 
of the League was empowered to effect a settlement of any 
dispute submitted to it by any party to the dispute. 
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Under article 15, the League has no initiative: it must 
await a submission of the dispute by one of the disputants. 
The Council is permitted to refer the dispute to the Assembly; 
and it will be remembered that under this article the As- 
sembly recommended a solution of the Manchurian dispute 
of 1931 which involved fundamental changes in the legal 
status quo. Article 15 has been by no means dormant. If 
any weakness has been revealed it is the lack of any effective 
power to compel an acceptance of the solutions proposed by 
the Council or the Assembly of the League under this article. 

Articles 3 and 4 of the Covenant state that the Assembly 
and Council “may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the 
peace of the world.” Article 11 in part declares that “any 
war or threat of war” is “a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and the League shall take any action that may be 
deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of na- 
tions.” It is evident that, under article 11, peaceful change, 
to come within the competence of the League, must be made 
by a threat of war, which is a rather paradoxical situation. 
This is not true, however, of articles 3 and 4. It is plain, 
also, that none of these articles—that is, 3, 4, and 11—pro- 
vide any procedure, nor do they provide for any binding 
action. They provide no penalty. They merely describe the 
extent of the League’s interest and initiative. 

Article 19 was the Covenant provision expressly recogniz- 
ing the problem of peaceful change of international law. 
This article, designed to serve as a safety valve, reads: 

The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsideration 
by members of the League of treaties which have become inap- 
Plicable and the consideration of international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the world. 

With the single exception of the request of Bolivia and 
Peru in 1921 to secure revision of their treaties with Chile, 
this article has never been invoked. That is a curious fact. 
In its explanation lies much of the explanation of the fail- 
ure of the League itself. Those governments which had all 
they desired opposed change and these governments were in 
& position of ascendency in the League. 

For many years after the establishment of the League, 
the preservation of order and the status quo was empha- 
sized by the governments of the victorious countries of 
Europe. Change was correspondingly neglected. The 
Geneva Protocol was the climax of the movement to assure 
the maintenance of peace, and its defect was that it pro- 
vided all too well for the maintenance of peace and all 
too little for the progressive change of law which would 
make the peace tolerable. There followed the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact along the same line. This pact forbade war 
but provided no substitute for war. It removed an in- 
strument for effecting change without supplying any other 
instrument. It was not long after the consummation of 
the pact that the world was presented with the logical out- 
come of this situation in a concrete situation: The unilateral 
denunciation of the treaty of peace by Germany. 

So, peaceful change is a problem still unsolved and is 
very much with us today. If war is to be averted the 
United States must contribute to its solution; and we must 
recognize that the need for change in international law 
by orderly procedure can only come from institutions which 
reflect the needs of mankind. 

As the matter now stands there are various agencies for 
effecting economic changes. Governments utilize tariffs, 
quotas, and license systems, capital restrictions, restrictions 
on movement of people; and one cannot help concluding 
that such devices of national planning tend to diminish in- 
ternational trade. If this tendency were carried to its logical 
conclusion, the world would be much poorer than it is today. 
The benefits of international cooperation would be sacrificed. 
Division of labor, the economies of mass production, would 
be limited to national areas. The world as a whole would be 
poorer than it might be with international cooperation. 
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Governments also utilize bilateral trade agreements to 
effect changes in economic conditions. Sometimes these are 
utilized to freeze existing national situations. When they 
are so used the result of such agreements is to make con- 
fusion worse confused. When they are used to increase 
trade, as are the trade agreements promoted by Secretary 
Hull, they promote the kind of economic cooperation and 
change upon which the peace of the world depends. 

Producers utilize cartels to effect the kind of changes in 
which producers are interested, and that is the weakness of 
the cartel. Furthermore, cartels themselves are dependent 
upon tariffs and quotas and place the apparatus of restraint 
of trade at the disposal of trade associations to the detri- 
ment of the consumer. Because the individual industry is 
concerned only with its own welfare, one can look doubt- 
fully upon the possibilities of this form of international co- 
operation, for it will generally be contrary to the general 
interest. 

We are also witnessing an international effort to effect 
necessary changes in economic conditions through the 
agency of the International Labor Organization. The object 
of the International Labor Organization is to raise labor 
standards. This it does by a variety of means. The prin- 
cipal means is through the adoption of international labor 
conventions at annual sessions of the International Labor 
Conference and by the subsequent ratifications of these con- 
ventions by the various governments of the world. Conven- 
tions now number 62, and ratifications numbered 777, ac- 
cording to the last official tabulation of the International 
Labor Organization in March. 

Such activity on behalf of the welfare of the masses of the 
people on such a scale as that of the I. L. O. is unprecedented. 
It is all the more remarkable when one considers the inter- 
national difficulties to which the I. L. O., in common with all 
international institutions, has been subjected since 1919. 
The 62 conventions establish minimum standards on such 
diverse subjects as child labor, female labor, safety and 
health conditions, hours, wage-fixing machinery, holidays 
with pay, unemployment compensation, workmen’s compen- 
sation, compensation for old age, maternity and invalidity, 
and sickness insurance. Students of labor legislation do not 
doubt for an instant that such world-wide progress in the 
improvement of labor standards would haye been impossible 
had there not been a permanent institution like the I. L. O. 
functioning year in and year out, day in and day out, for 
this particular purpose. 

The United States has been a member of the International 
Labor Organization since 1934 and has not only contributed 
constructive cooperation to it but has derived tangible bene- 
fits from it. As in the case of the bilateral trade agreements 
which we are negotiating, our cooperation with other coun- 
tries to improve the well-being of the masses of the people 
through the I. L. O. is a constructive contribution to the 
building of sound conditions in the world. By doing this 
we assist in averting war. 

But this is not enough. It is as though we were engaged 
at home in our widespread program of combating the de- 
pression but were powerless to preserve order. How far would 
we get in such a situation? However fine and necessary is 
the constructive work of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, and however salutary is the effect of our trade-treaty 
program, we must cooperate to establish peace and to assure 
peaceful change. Unless the world meets this challenge the 
civilization of the world is doomed. The United States must 
contribute to this along with other nations. We cannot say: 
“This is a problem for others to solve. It is no concern of 
ours.” It is our concern. The experiment of a League of 
Nations has not failed; it has only begun. The peoples of the 
world will see to that. For the people want peace. Given 
the opportunity they will unite for peace. 
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Shall We Terminate Free Enterprise In America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 140, 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. W. ARTHUR SIMPSON, CHAIRMAN, OLD 
AGE ASSISTANCE COMMISSION 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an address delivered by Hon. W. Arthur 
Simpson, chairman, Old Age Assistance Commission, for 
the State of Vermont, before the Danville Chamber of Com- 
merce, June 14, 1938, as follows: 


Five years ago a man died who was born a Vermonter and 
who rose to the highest office within the gift of the people of 
this Nation. 

A short time before he died Calvin Coolidge told a friend that 
he found it difficult to reconcile his theory of life with what was 
happening in the world. He was perplexed and worried over 
conditions in this country. If he were living today he would 
find it hard to comprehend how far down the road of a new 
philosophy the Nation had traveled for the speed of our journey 
F ae Meee Te A 
pi j 

Our survival for 150 years is not sufficient to assure us that 
we no longer have dangers to fear in the maintenance, with 
all its promised blessings, of a Government founded upon the 
freedom of the people. The time rather admonishes us to 
soberly inquire whether in the past we have always closely kept 
in the course of safety, and whether we have before us a way 
pan and clear which leads to ħappiness and economic well- 

g. 

Grover Cleveland said, The equal and exact justice of which 
we boast as the underlying principle of our institutions cannot 
be confined to the relations of our citizens to each other. The 
Government itself is under bond to the American people, that 
in the exercise of its functions and powers it will deal with the 
body of our citizens in a manner scrupulously honest and fair 
and absolutely just. The citizen of our Republic in its early 
days rigidly insisted upon full compliance with the letter of this 
bond, and saw stretching out before him a clear field for indi- 
vidual endeavor. His tribute to the support of his Government 
was measured by the cost of its economical maintenance, and 
he was secure in the enjoyment of the remaining recompense of 
his steady and contented toil. In those days the frugality of 
the people was stamped upon their Government, and was en- 
forced by the free, thoughtful, and intelligent suffrage of the 
citizen.’ 

Our approach to the problems of our Nation should be above 

politics. America is greater than either of the great po- 
litical parties, and, above all, we are Americans and, like the 
Apostle Paul, “citizens of no mean country.” 

In this Nation today there is a dependence upon government 
never imagined by the founding fathers. Some of these develop- 
ments are logical, meritorious, and were long overdue. Some of 
them are beyond our present capacity to develop or our ability to 
finance. Some of them are worthy of a permanent place in our na- 
tional program and are dangerous and unworkable only as they ex- 
seed the bounds of prudent and practical application. I think we can 
assume that all reasonable persons, whether politically minded or 
not, have no desire or intention of letting people starve, but we should 
not confuse our thinking by a blanket approval of borrowing billions 
of dollars for reckless public spending. A proper evaluation of 
what appeared to be emergency measures must be sought from the 
standpoint of their trend toward permanency and their cost on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 

If industry, including agriculture and labor, denies an individual 
the opportunity to earn a living, sooner or later that person must 
be supported at public expense. If industry, including agriculture 
and labor, adds to unemployment, it must be concerned not only 
with immediate profits but the question of earning enough to pay 
taxes to support those persons removed from the pay roll. 

We have, in part at least, adopted restriction of production as a 
basic philosophy and national policy. Certainly if we deny an 
individual the opportunity and right to engage in productive enter- 
prise because of fear of creating surplus, we must accept the 
philosophy that the two-thirds of our people engaged in pro- 
ductive enterprise should not object to supporting the remaining 
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one-third in idleness or in virtually nonproductive enterprise. We 
can raise significant questions regarding the econome and social 
soundness of this policy, especially on a long-time basis. 

We face the fact that in spite of long-continued pump priming 
on the part of the Federal Government what may now be termed 
as “ordinary unemployment” makes a list of several millions of 
people, although the cushion of unemployment insurance can 
now be extended to 20,000,000 persons and 38,000,000 have account 
numbers under the old-age insurance system. Over 2,000,000 per- 
sons are now receiving the benefit of public assistance policies 
under the social-security law, a great majority of this number 
being aged citizens past 65 years of the respective States. 

Legislatures in session and those to convene next year face 
inadequate budgets, increasing debts, and the necessity of making 
greater tax levies, and seeking new sources of revenue. They will 
find their greatest problem in resisting demands for further liber- 
alization of policies and extension of benefits in behalf of militant 
minority groups encouraged by political promises that run wild. 
Candidates for public office throughout the country are trying 
to outdo each other in promises of governmental benefits and 
bounties at the taxpayer's expense. 

The long-continued pretense of achieving a balanced Federal 
Budget has been virtually abandoned. In addition, millions of 
dollars paid into the Federal Treasury for insurance in old age 
are being used for current expenditures. In 16 months these 
payments amounted to $1,662,000,000. No more clever method has 
ever been devised by a profligate Government to permit manipu- 
lation of vast sums of tax-raised money. These funds were de- 
signed to offer security against some of the hazards and vicissi- 
tudes of life, but the ethical and economical consequences of 
their use to support an unbalanced Budget will be a source of 
long controversy, although no thinking citizen can disagree with 
the humanitarian objectives of the program. 

The splendid objectives of the social-security program are en- 
titled to commendation and approval, but we must not forget 
that even these policies must be kept within practical and 
prudent bounds. Bars on property qualifications and the re- 

ty of children to assist their parents, have been let 
down in many States until the whole system of aid to the needy 
aged is threatened. Government cannot assume the sole re- 
sponsibility for the support of any large class of our population. 
Liberalization of policies, the extension of bureaucracy, political 
manipulation, and unsound financial practices will defeat the 
very purpose of these high humanitarian ideals. 

Social security is the outstanding contribution of the present 
administration and it is here to stay, unless it is betrayed by its 
very own friends in wanton mishandling. 

Thrift and saving nevertheless will remain, in the future, the 
chief insurers against suffering and want in old age. Benefits 
from the social-security funds will help, but they alone are too 
small to provide protection. They dramatize the responsibility of 
all to lay aside something for a future emergency, but they are 
not, and can never be, a substitute for meeting the entire 
obligation, 

Centralization of Government and an abolishment of States’ 
rights are the frank objectives of a portion of the political 
acvisers of the Nation. Federal beneficence has seriously weak- 
ened the community initiative and financial morality of towns, 
cities, and States of this country. It has a growing tendency 
to destroy the self-reliance and moral stability of the individual 
citizen of these United States. 

It is not a popular admonition, but it is a self-evident truth 
that the Federal Government is no stronger financially than the 
collective ability of the States and their political subdivisions. 

The Government gets no money that it does not first pick from 
the pockets of the taxpayers and the great measurable part of 
these taxes is paid and always will be paid by all the people, not 
by the wealthy few. Common sense dictates that we cannot con- 
tinually spend beyond our income. No more unsound policy could 
be devised than to continually finance relief on a borrowing basis. 
A deficit is a tax bill on the installment basis, with carrying 
charges. The American people face the greatest burden of tax- 
ation in the history of our country and an extension of bureauc- 
racy beyond anything yet devised. The “love we owe humanity” is 
a fine phrase in thinking of the one-third of our people said fo 
be “ill-housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed," but we are not holding out 
much hope for the under-privileged minority by the accelerating 
rate of reducing the majority to the same common denominator. 
Government has laid its heavy hand upon the heart of the na- 
tional credit system. The fear of national insolvency and the 
loss of standards of unit values under private enterprise have been 
succeeded by Government controls and manipulations under no 
restraint whatever. Inflation and repudiation are the common 
ends of the road we are traveling. 

Regulation for the exercise of lawful restraint is a function of 
Government, but regulation for class control or group advantage 
will lead to a vicious circle of ever-expanding bureaucracy, eco- 
nomic disorder and threaten the financial stability of the Nation. 
‘These truths are nowhere more apparent than in the problems uf 
agriculture and the relations of capital and labor, 


There can be no disagreement with the fact that the farmer is 
entitled to his fair share of the wealth of the Nation. The 
Panaceas offered agriculture during the past 15 years have been 
numerous, somewhat inconsistent, and largely ineffective. It is 
an old saying that you can give a patient too much medicine. We 
pay and compel the farmer to produce less and permit injurious 
foreign competition in our domestic market which by every right 
belongs to the American farmer. Reciprocal-trade treaties are not 
consistent with our present policies regarding labor and agriculture 
in this country. : 

We subsidize the farmer to grow more and better crops through 
soil conservation and at the same time propose to restrict acreage, 
control marketing, and produce less. 

The basic principle of soil conservation is entitled to general 
approval, but it would be unfortunate if the American farmer 
should barter his free birthright for a ton of limestone or a 
bushel of clover seed. I am of the opinion that many of the 
faults of our agricultural system can be attributed to the method 
of distribution rather than to effects of production. One of the 
most damaging tendencies in American life today is the trend 
in agricultural legislation to grind out the family size and self- 
sustaining farm between the upper millstone of reduction and 
the nether stone of regulation. All the civilizations of history 
came into being and were sustained by this way of life. The 
thing we seem destined to get for it carries within it the seeds 
of destruction for the farm life of the Nation and maybe of our 
civilization. 

An unselfish union of capital and labor is essential to save our 
Nation from chaos or destruction. The interests of employer 
and employee are identical. Attempts to divide these two es- 
Sential units of national well-being into hostile camps is a move 
toward national suicide. The representatives of capital have 
received so many hard knocks that almost without exception 
they are anxious and willing to join with workers in any reason- 
able plan which will save the business principles that have guided 
opa enefited our country from the beginning of our national 

e. 

There are only two employers in the country—the Government 
and private business, If all the people work for the Government, 
where would Government have revenue or means to meet its 
pay roll? The answer to the problem of balancing the national 
Budget and decreasing unemployment is for the Government to 
stimulate business by every means at its command. Otherwise, 
increasing deficits are inevitable. 

If government is to derive any revenue from business, business 
must be conducted on a profitable basis. After the establishment 
of a fair scale business must be allowed so to conduct itself 
that substantial profits become available. Profits enable business 
to lay up reserves for bad times, to conduct research and experi- 
mental work, looking toward the development of new products and 
lower consumer prices; and, frankly, to enable it to pay a return 
on invested capital sufficient to attract such capital into the field 
for still greater expansion and development. All these forces are 
at play in business, and the satisfaction of each is vital to the 
success of the whole. 

In this hour of uncertainty, when the national conscience seems 
stified by the weight of fast-moving events, Calvin Coolidge gave 
expression to some thoughts that are peculiarily applicable at this 
time. He said: 

“The Government cannot successfully insure prosperity or fix 
prices by legislative fiat. Every business has its risk and its times 
of depression. — 55 * known that in the long run there will be 
even more prosp iy more satisfactory range of prices under 
the natural working out of economic laws than when Fhe Govern- 
ment undertakes the artificial support of markets and industries. 

“We should seek to let those who earn money keep more of it 
for themselves and give less of it to the Government. This means 
better business, more of the comforts of life, and a greater freedom 
for all the people. It is in essence restoring our country to the 
people of our country. It reendows them not only with increased 
material but with increased spiritual values. 

“I want to see our institutions more and more humane. But 
I do not want to see any of the people cringing suppliants for the 
favor of the Government when they should all be independent 
masters of their own destiny. The whole theory of our institutions 
is based on the liberty and independence of the individual. 

“He is dependent upon himself for support and therefore en- 
titled to the rewards of his own industry. He is not to be de- 
prived of what he earns that others may be benefited by what 
they do not earn. What he saves through his private effort is 
not to be wasted by government extravagance. 

“The property of the country, like the freedom of the country 
belongs to the people of the country. They have not empowered 
their Government to take a dollar of it except for a necessary 
public purpose. Even if the Constitution conferred such right, 
sound economics would forbid it. 

“Nothing is more destructive of the progress of the Nation than 
Government extravagance. It means an increase in the burden 
of taxation, dissipation of the returns from enterprise, a decrease 
in the real value of wages, with ultimate stagnation and decay.” 
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I would like to refer to another President for a definition of 
the powers of the Ceneral Government, the rights of the States 
and the dignity of free enterprise. He said: 

“It is clear to the framers of our Constitution that the greatest 
possible liberty of self-government must be given to each State, 
and that any national administration attempting to make all 
laws for the whole Nation, such as was wholly practical in Great 
Britain, would inevitably result at some future time in a dissolu- 
tion of the Union itself. 

“The preservation of this home rule’ by the States is not a cry 
of jealous Commonwealths seeking their own aggrandizement at 
the expense of sister States. It is a fundamental necessity if we 
are to remain a truly united country. 

“The whole success of our democracy has not been that it is a 
democracy wherein the will of a bare majority of the total in- 
habitants is imposed upon the minority, but because it has been 
a democracy where through a division of ent into units 
called States the rights and interests of the minority have been 
respected and have been given a voice in the control of our 
affairs 


“Were it possible to find ‘master minds’ so unselfish, so willing 
to decide unhesitatingly against their own personal interests or 
private prejudices—men almost godlike in their ability to hold the 
scales of justice with an even hand—such a government might 
be to the interest of the country; but there are none such on our 
2 horizon, and we cannot expect a complete reversal of all 

teachings 


of history. 

“what are the underlying principles on which this Government 
is founded? First and foremost, the new thought that every citizen 
was entitled to live his own life in his own way so long as his con- 
duct did not injure any of his fellow men. This was to be a ‘new 
land of promise,’ where a man could worship God in the way he 
saw fit, where he could rise by industry, thrift, and intelligence to 
the highest in the Commonwealth, secure from tyranny, 
secure from injustice, a free agent, the maker or the destroyer of 
his own destiny.” 

These declarations of principle which I have just quoted were 
made by Franklin Delano Roosevelt on March 2, 1930. 

Social movements toward a more abundant life need not degrade 
personalities. The great leaders of history were men and women 
who inspired their followers to a fuller life through struggle, priva- 
tion, and personal achievement. The people of Israel were delivered 
out of Egypt and led into a land of milk and honey only through 
an epic of starvation, thirst, and self-discipline; but the leaders 
of our day achieve popularity because, from their easy chairs, 
they the multitude sitting before their radios a life of 
abundance for the simple effort of walking to the voting booth. 

This wet-nurse is not an accident, It is not an inci- 
9 to any one man or political party. It is the in- 
evitable result of the concept of man as a helpless cog in a mecha- 
nistic universe. In everyday experience, this development has 
manifested itself among parents in their increasing tendency to 
treat their children as helpless, as requiring prolonged subsidies. 
‘The result among children has been an attitude of: Let father do 
it. Let father give me an allowance. Let father give me an educa- 
tion. Let my family take the responsibility while I take the 


liberties, 

It manifests itself among adults toward their neighbors, as 
follows: Let the city take care of social evils and unemployment. 
Among the cities, the cry has been: “Let the State take care of its 
people.” The States have increasingly said: “Let the Government 
take care of our citizens on relief, of economic problems, labor 
disputes, law enforcement, local public improvements.” Step by 
step, individuals have denied their independence and have pushed 
their responsibilities further away. 

We need a Nation-wide reaffirmation of our faith in the American 

of government, and a wholesale revival of helping our- 
of sacrifice, hard work, careful plan- 


1 apology for the system of private 
initiative and enterprise or for the policy of encouraging industry 
and thrift which made that position possible. Our past is no 
skeleton in the family closet. It can be freely admitted that 
there have been abuses in the past, but it is not necessary to 
claim perfection because on the record this system and these pol- 
icies have proven far superior and greatly to be preferred to any 
other so far * 

It is well to remember that under the American system our 
people have been able to secure for themselves benefits and ad- 
vantages beyond those enjoyed generally by any other people in 
this or any other era in world history. Under this system are 
spiritual advantages which carry the priceless content of liberty, 
common sense, and a dignity of man. 

There is a growing comprehension that a return to confidence 
will not be accomplished through the working of miracles, but by 
a sound and patient approach to our problems through an abolish- 
ment of privilege and a reliance on individual initiative, indus- 
trious effort, free enterprise, and thrift. 

The history of civilization proves that free people are secure only 
as they continue to make their Government a servant rather 
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than a master, that to achieve and maintain free government is 
the business of all the people, that responsibilities alone make 
rights and liberties possible, and that true liberalism can best be 
achieved by evolution along principles established by reason and 
based on experience. 


A Trip Through the Second Congressional District 
of Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALL DOXEY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, come with me for a trip 
through the Second Congressional District of Mississippi, 
that I have the honor and privilege to represent in Congress. 

My district is composed of the following 10 counties: Ben- 
ton, DeSoto, Lafayette, Marshall, Panola, Tallahatchie, Tate, 
Tippah, Union, and Yalobusha. 

The great Father of Waters Is its western boundary line. 
The State of Tennessee is its northern boundary line. It 
stretches to the south into the fertile Mississippi Delta, and 
to the east toward the Alabama line. 

It is in the heart of the deep South—trich in history and 
glorious in achievement in peace as well as in war. It has 
produced men and women who have been real leaders in all 
walks of life in their day and generation. 

At Oxford, Miss., in Lafayette County, is located our State 
University—“Ole Miss,” as we affectionately call it. Other 
grand and well-known institutions of learning, such as Blue 
Mountain College and Mississippi Synodical College, are lo- 
cated in the district. Junior colleges, agricultural and con- 
solidated schools, high schools, public schools, and churches 
of all denominations dot our entire section. 

Our secondary public-road system and our farm-to-mar- 
ket roads are being greatly improved, and our main high- 
way system will soon rank among the best in the country. 
Our railroad facilities are excellent. 

Our district is primarily an agricultural district; our land 
is composed of hills, valleys, and delta; we can raise almost 
anything that grows. However, cotton is our major agricul- 
tural crop. 

Our climate is delightful. Our people are magnanimous. 
Our greatest assets are our men and women, our boys 
and girls, our love of home, family, and country, and God 
reigns supreme. It is indeed a wonderful place to live. 

Under this Democratic administration we have made 
great progress in material development and improvement 
within the last 5 years. 

The Federal Government has established in our district 
a national forest known as the Holly Springs National For- 
est containing over 100,000 acres already purchased by the 
Government at a total cost of approximately one-half mil- 
lion. dollars. This national forest is being rapidly developed 
and improved. Many millions of trees have been planted; 
roads and trails have been constructed; all kinds of soil 
conservation and soil-erosion projects have been put into 
operation; lookout towers and fire-prevention apparatus and 
methods are being employed, and construction work of all 
kinds is being done by the C. C. C. camps located within 
this national forest. The scenery is magnificent. The loca- 
tion is ideal. 

A trip through this national forest is a revelation within 
itself. It clearly demonstrates what real forest manage- 
ment and scientific treatment of our lands and forests can 
accomplish. 
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This far-reaching development is just in its infancy and 
bids fair to be one of the great demonstration areas and 
show places in our country. It is of inestimable value to 
our section of the State. 

As a member of the National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion, it has been my privilege to have a part in the estab- 
lishment and development of this national forest in my 
district as well as a part in the establishment of other 
national forests throughout the entire country. 

Upon leaving the confines of the Holly Springs National 
Forest, you reach a soil conservation development in the 
upper part of the Tallahatchie River Basin where the Gov- 
ernment is spending a great deal of money and doing some 
very effective work in this area. 

The general long-range Government program for this sec- 
tion is that this entire river basin will be improved and 
scientifically treated for the purpose of carrying out a broad 
and far-reaching program in connection with the Sardis 
Reservoir which is located in our district for the primary 
purpose of flood control of the entire Tallahatchie River 
Basin. 

Going from the national forest down this Tallahatchie 
River Basin toward the Sardis Reservoir, there is some of the 
most beautiful scenery to be found anywhere in the country. 

The Government has purchased more than 100,000 acres 
of land in this Tallahatchie River Basin in connection with 
the Sardis Reservoir project. 

Several departments of the Federal Government are now 
working on additional plans and programs to develop this 
watershed. If the plans materialize, this section of the 
country will be one of the finest and most beautiful recrea- 
tional centers found anywhere in this country. 

The War Department now has charge of the Government 
land purchased in connection with the Sardis Reservoir 
project, but there is a move on foot to permit the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and especially the Forest Service, to 
participate in the development of this area. If and when 
this development materializes, and of course all such takes 
time, this area will be joined to our national forest area, and 
thus those of us who have planned and worked for this long 
range development will realize a dream of many years ago. 
Generations yet unborn will be benefited thereby. 

The construction of the Sardis Reservoir across the Talla- 
hatchie River is of such far-reaching importance, not only 
from the flood-control standpoint but also in connection 
with the general land-utilization program, that its full value 
cannot be estimated at this time. There is a possibility of 
a hydroelectric power development here. 

When we began to make some real headway toward se- 
curing the construction of the Sardis Reservoir in our dis- 
trict, it was believed that $10,000,000 would pay for the 
actual construction of the dam. However, since the real 
construction of the reservoir has been started, we now 
know that it will take at least $14,000,000 to build the reser- 
voir proper, and we have every reason and assurance to 
believe that whatever additional amount is necessary to 
complete the reservoir proper will be appropriated by Con- 
gress as the need arises. To date there has been actually 
appropriated approximately $10,000,000 for this project. 
The reservoir is scheduled for completion by August 1940. 

There is no project comparable to this Sardis Dam any- 
where else in the South. It is the second largest earthen 
dam in the United States. The largest one is at Fort Peck, 
Mont. 

The minutest details of the construction of this dam have 
been worked out in a most efficient and scientific manner, 
and I am happy to say that the work is progressing most 
satisfactorily. Those in charge of this project are doing an 
outstanding piece of work that will be a lasting memorial 
to the efficiency of the War Department. 

We can. only visualize some of the future developments 
in connection with this Sardis Reservoir project, as one 
development leads to another. 

We are hoping that the success of this enterprise will 
lead to the flood-control, drainage, and land-utilization 
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development of the Coldwater River basin in our district. 
That program is now in the making and it is much nearer 
a reality today than the Sardis Reservoir project was a 
few years ago. 

As I have said time and time again, one development leads 
to another and all of these things take time, persistent ef- 
fort, cooperation, and constant contacts with the powers 
that be. They also take money and a lot of it. There is 
plenty of work yet to be done to complete the projects we 
have begun. 

We are looking forward to the time when all the river 
basins and watersheds in our district will be so developed 
and improved that as tributaries to the great Mississippi 
River, the backwater areas throughout our section will have 
complete and adequate flood-control protection and a net- 
work of developments that will be of inestimable value to 
the people living within this section of our great State. 

The construction of the Sardis Reservoir was really started 
as an experiment. The Government made an exception 
in the construction of this reservoir that it never made 
before and has not made since, and that is, the necessary 
lands in connection with this project were purchased out- 
right and paid for by the Federal Government. 

The success of this project amply justifies the exception 
the Government made in this particular instance, as ex- 
perience has shown us that the local interests are not in a 
position to pay for and contribute the right-of-way and 
lands necessary for such a gigantic development. 3 

I will not attempt here to describe this Sardis Reservoir 
Dam, or the area in connection therewith. It is well worth 
seeing and I trust that whenever the opportunity presents 
itself you will visit this huge development and be convinced 
that money spent for such permanent, worth-while, and far- 
reaching projects is Federal money well spent. 

All Government agencies have cooperated with us whole- 
heartedly in this development, and I feel certain they will 
continue to do so in the future. 

For instance, the Tennessee Valley Authority, after we 
presented to them the facts in connection with this for- 
ward-looking development, constructed a high-power 
T. V. A. line to this Sardis Dam, the primary purpose being 
to furnish T. V. A. power for the construction of the dam. 

By means of this T. V. A. extension to the Sardis Dam, we 
have been able, through the efforts of the Tallahatchie Val- 
ley Electric Power Association, to procure rural electrification 
in Tate, Panola, Tallahatchie, Lafayette, and Yalobusha 
Counties from the source of power supplied by the T. V. A. 
line built to the Sardis Dam. 

If it had not been for the Sardis Dam, it would not have 
been possible to have procured T. V. A. power on the western 
side of our district. 

However, since we have procured T. V. A. power to the 
dam, we have been able to extend it. As a result of this 
power development, there has been recently organized the 
Northwest Mississippi Electric Power Association, which has 
petitioned the Tennessee Valley Authority for current to 
Serve Panola, Tate, Tallahatchie, and portions of Yalobusha 
and DeSoto Counties. There are great possibilities and a 
bright future for this organization and the work I hope it 
will accomplish. 

I know the T. V. A. is already interested in the plans, pro- 
grams, and purposes of this association, and certainly we all 
realize that after the Sardis Dam is completed, there will be 
sufficient T. V. A. power available for all the towns and rural 
sections throughout the southern and western sections of our 
district. 3 

There is not but one thing for us all to do and but one 
plan to pursue, and that is to stay on the job and do our 
very best at all times toward securing these worth-while and 
permanent benefits that are within our grasp and have 
been made possible by our cooperative efforts. 

Congress enacts the laws that bring these programs into 
being and appropriates the money for carrying them out. 
Where, to what extent, and how these programs will be de- 
veloped is a long drawn out process. To get them for our 
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district requires time, effort, and teamwork both in Wash- 
ington and at home. 

All of it has to be accomplished step by step and each de- 
velopment has to prove its worth and value before we can 
hope for any expansion. 

That has been clearly demonstrated by the T. V. A. and 
rural electrification developments in our district. 

Our district was at first not included within the original 
Muscle Shoals designated area. It took time and an act of 
Congress to permit our section of the State to be included 

in what is technically known as the Muscle Shoals or T. V. A. 
area. 

The first city in our district to actually obtain T. V. A. 
power was New Albany, Miss. From that time on this 
development has made rapid progress. The authorities 
and local citizens have cooperated wholeheartedly. High 
voltage T. V. A. lines were constructed with New Albany 
as the distributing center, and it was not long thereafter 
until my home town of Holly Springs also procured 
T. V. A. power, and is now serving as a distributing center 
to the adjacent rural communities in Marshall and Benton 
Counties. 

By virtue of the facilities afforded and the cooperation 
given by the towns in our district to the T. V. A., the 
Northeast Mississippi Electric Power Association has pro- 
cured rural electrification for a large portion of our rural 
section in the northern part of our district, including por- 
tions of Marshall, Union, and Lafayette Counties. 

Ripley, Miss., and the citizens of Tippah County have 
also shown a marked degree of cooperation and now all 
that section of our district is served with T. V. A. power. 
We hope before long that rural electrification will be ex- 
tended to all rural sections in every part of our district. 

The people living in the rural districts realize that in 
order for them to get rural-electrification projects approved 
and money allocated by the Federal Government for such 
projects there has to be a distributing center of power in 
some nearby town. If the city people had not cooperated 
and secured T. V. A. power and had not been willing for 
their town to serve as a distributing center we would never 
have been able to procure the network of rural electrifica- 
tion lines going into practically every county of the entire 
Second Congressional District of Mississippi that we now 
have. 

The possibilities and advantages of rural electrification 
speak for themselves, and I hope that the rural sections of 
our district that are not now being served with rural electri- 
fication will organize themselves into an association and 
make application, and we will endeavor to have rural elec- 
trification made available to every rural community in the 
district. 

However, these things cannot be accomplished overnight; 
they require hard plodding, persistent efforts, and coopera- 
tion on the part of us all. We must be willing to give and 
take. We are building for the future and to help not only 
the present generation but those who are to come after us. 

With a post office building in almost every eligible county 
seat of our district, with concrete roads traversing our 
entire section in all directions, with T. V. A. and rural elec- 
trification at our very doors, with the demonstration work 
of the C. C. C. camps in nearly every county in our district, 
with the location of a State park which we hope will be 
developed into one of the great recreational centers of our 
section of the country, with the many new schoolhouses and 
other public projects paid for in whole or in part with 
Federal funds, with additional dormitories and an enlarged 
stadium at our State university, with a $100,000 airport in 
close proximity thereto, and with the Sardis Reservoir and 
the developments incident to its construction linked up with 
our national forest, it is plain to be seen that our district 
has certainly received its share of the Federal benefits pro- 
vided by this Roosevelt Democratie administration. 

As a result of the policies inaugurated and the legislation 
enacted under this Roosevelt Democratic administration, the 
Second Congressional District of Mississippi has received the 
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following benefits during the period March 4, 1933, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1938: 


Sardis 


Emergency crop and feed_ 
Federal land bank 


Emergency Relief_ 
Works 
Public Works 911, 435 
Reconstruction Finance Drainage 1. 944, 138 
Rural Hertrineston se 566, 
Social Security—Old-age assistance, aid to dependent 

children and to b ETERS SRS EE ae A 99, 664 
Spring Lake State Park 540, 000 

38, 514, 038 


In addition to these specific benefits for the Second Con- 
gressional District of Mississippi, our district has also re- 
ceived its share of the State-wide projects of the T. V. A., 
P. W. A., W. P. A., S. S. B., F. E. R. A., C. W. A., 1937 con- 
servation payments, veterans’ payments, highway funds, and 
many other benefits from the Federal Government during 
the last 5 years. 

It has been my privilege to hold some key positions under 
this Democratic administration. My position on the House 
Committee of Agriculture, on the Democratic Steering Com- 
mittee, and on the National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion, with other positions I am privileged to hold with this 
administration, have enabled me to have the proper con- 
tacts, and helped me to obtain worth-while and lasting ben- 
efits for our district. 

As a member of the House Committee on Agriculture, I 
have been able to have a major part in enacting legislation 
that made possible the agricultural programs which have 
been of such great benefit to our district and country. 

While it is true that there exists some dissatisfaction with 
the farm program, yet I believe that any fair-minded person 
will admit that the advantages and benefits derived from 
same greatly outweigh the disadvantages. 

Everybody knows that this Democratic administration has 
done more for the farmer than any administration in the 
history of this great country. 

Think what would have become of the American farmer 
during these critical times if Congress had just stood by 
and did nothing to relieve agriculture. 

We have certainly tried to help the farmer and have 
spent billions of dollars of Federal funds and put millions 
and millions of dollars into the pockets of the producer of 
agricultural products in an effort to raise the price to the 
producer for the products he raises and thereby increase 
the purchasing power of the farmer in all sections of this 
Nation. 

The House Committee on Agriculture, of which I am a 

member, drafted, fashioned, reported, and steered through 
the House, legislation pertaining to agriculture, including 
the various programs for financing and refinancing agri- 
culture. 
This legislation contained authorization for appropria- 
tions to carry out the various agricultural programs, but 
the actual appropriating of the money has to be done by 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Within the last few days, the conference committee of 
the House and Senate Agriculture Appropriations Commit- 
tees passed on some of these various agricultural appropria- 
tions, and in a number of instances failed to appropriate 
the money authorized by the legislation already passed by 
Congress. In such instances, I opposed the report of the 
Agriculture Appropriation Conference Committee. I took 
the position that it was not right to endeavor to balance the 
Budget at the sole expense of agriculture. The RECORD 
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will show that there was quite a contest in regard to some 
of these items on the floor of the House. 

However, I am happy that the majority of the member- 
ship of this House overrode the agriculture appropriation 
conference report and carried out the mandates of the 
legislation heretofore passed by the House and sponsored 
by the House Legislative Agriculture Committee. 

Among the appropriation items recently approved that we 
feel will be of great and lasting benefit to agriculture in gen- 
eral and to my section of the country in particular, many of 
which were won only after a hard battle, are: 

One hundred and thirty million dollars ordered paid as 
soon as possible for cotton subsidy payments. 

One million eight hundred thousand dollars to be paid for 
cotton pool certificates. 

Five hundred million dollars for soil conservation pay- 
ments. 

Twenty-five million dollars for extension of farm tenancy 
program. 

Four million dollars for research laboratories. 

Two hundred and twelve million dollars for additional 
benefit payments to the farmers looking forward to a pro- 
gram of paying parity prices, which as we all know is a 
slow, long-drawn-out, and expensive program, as of course 
$212,000,000 would be just a step toward parity payments, 
for it has been shown by evidence before our committee that 
under existing circumstances it would take a billion and a 
half dollars to bring agriculture commodity prices up to 
parity, but we are doing the best we can, and although the 
opposition is strong and powerful, we are happy that we 
have been able to do as much as we have for agriculture. 

Right now the farmers are able to borrow money at the 
lowest rate of interest in the history of this country, and 
Congress has just recently extended for 2 additional years 
the 3½-percent interest rate on Federal land-bank loans, 
and provided for a 4-percent interest rate on land bank 
commissioner’s loans until July 1, 1940. 

We also endeavored to secure $250,000 to carry out the 
provisions of the Smith-Doxey Cotton Classification Act but 
this appropriation was finally eliminated in conference. 

We succeeded in having the Budget approve $1,300,000 to 
begin on a farm forestry cooperative program as provided in 
the Norris-Doxey Farm Forestry Act. We hope this amount 
will be included in the deficiency appropriation conference 
report that will be acted on by us before we adjourn tonight. 
All of us appreciate the importance of a real constructive 
forestry program. 

We all know our beloved President is very much interested 
in a progressive and cooperative national forest program. 

In accordance with a message recently sent to Congress by 
President Roosevelt a joint committee of the Senate and 
House, composed of five Senators and five Congressmen, of 
which I am one, has just been appointed. My State and my 
district are vitally interested in forestry, so I shall be happy 
indeed to serve on this committee. Senator McApoo has 
been elected the chairman of this joint committee, and we 
intend to meet at an early date for the purpose of formulat- 
ing plans for our activities. 

This newly appointed Joint Committee on Forestry intends 
to investigate the whole forest program from a national 
standpoint and hopes to have some real constructive recom- 
mendations to present to Congress at its next session, 3 

Mr. Speaker, to you, and also to our distinguished major- 
ity leader, and to my colleagues, I pay tribute. 

You all have done a great work in a wonderful way, and I 
am sure you will agree with me that the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress has worked hard and accomplished much. 

I am indeed grateful for the opportunity I have had to 
serve in Congress as a Representative of the Second Congres- 
sional District of Mississippi. I have tried to show my grati- 
170 and appreciation by making the best Congressman 1 
co 
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I am proud of my district and its great people, and I trust 
that I have proven worthy of the confidence that has been 
placed in me. 


Forward America and Montana With Young Lib- 
eral? Program—Preserve Liberty, Security, and 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY J. O’CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, all during the 
Seventy-fifth Congress I have been a member of the liberal 
bloc in this House. On every Tuesday evening the members 
of this body met to study, talk, and discuss the various meas- 
ures before the Congress, to plan a program, backed up by 
measures actually introduced, which would solve the political, 
social, and economic problems of this great Nation of ours. 


“YOUNG TURKS” BATTLE FOR PEOPLE 


This group of men, often called the “Young Turks,” by the 
news columnists, have been in the forefront of every battle 
for liberal and progressive legislation in this Congress, 
These liberals have fought that labor, agriculture, small- 
business men, professional men, and the independent indus- 
ee ta po this Nation would have a true representation in 

ody. 


WE OFFER A FUNDAMENTAL, FIGHTING PROGRAM 


On the basis of our past record and on the following pro- 
gram and statement of principles to which my colleagues and 
I subscribed, we offer the people of America and Montana a 
program that will bring recovery, that will end unemploy- 
ment, poverty, and despair, an aggressive program, which 
will carry on the New Deal to the fundamental and perma- 
nent reform which is necessary to guarantee that America 
shall be a government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. 

In this program we stress particularly six points. This 
does not mean that we will not fight for all progressive and 
liberal legislation, for the preservation of the National 
Labor Relations law, for amendments to strengthen the 
Walsh-Healey Act, and every other piece of progressive leg- 
islation offered in this body. We have fought for these, and 
will continue to fight. For the consideration of the great 
people of my district, before whom I come asking for reelec- 
tion to the Congress of the United States, I offer as my 
program the following program of the liberal bloc, com- 
posed of a body of men who are willing to carry on the 
great fight, and I also insert the names of those who have 
signed this program. 

AN AMERICAN PROGRAM OF LIBERAL REFORM—PRESERVE AMERICAN 

LIBERTIES FOR ALL 

First. Preservation of American democracy and civil lib- 
erties as set out in the Bill of Rights. The preservation 
of these rights should extend to all persons everywhere in 
the Nation, conservative, liberal, or otherwise, and of what- 
ever race, creed, or color. 


COINING MONEY; GOVERNMENT CREDIT; PRICE LEVELS 

Second. An effective Government control over and use of 
the money and credit system to restore to Congress its con- 
stitutional right to coin money and to make the credit of the 
Nation an instrument in the hands of Government to be di- 
rectly employed in breaking the existing credit monopoly, 
stabilizing the price level, and bringing the total consuming 
power of the people into line with their power to produce. 
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OF PRODUCTION 
Third. A simple agricultural bill to put a floor under the 
price of farm commodities, end gambling and speculation, 
and effectively assure the farmer cost of production. 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
Fourth. The establishment of a system of Federal old-age 
pensions and a broadening and improvement of the Social 
Security Act. 
EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION; MONOPOLY CONTROL 
Fifth. Legislation to bring about, through the coopera- 
tion of government, business, and labor, a coordinated ex- 
pansion of industrial production and an effective control 
over both monopoly price increases and monopolistic cur- 
tailment of production of needed goods and services. 
PUBLIC WORKS; EMPLOYMENT; HOUSING; NATURAL RESOURCES 
Sixth. A long-range flexible program of public works, set 
up by congressional enactment,.made self-liquidating to the 
largest possible extent, capable of expansion and contraction 
in accordance with the needs of our people for employment 
and of our business for assistance in stabilizing its market, 
and aimed primarily to meet such outstanding national 
needs as slum elimination and low-cost housing and the 
need for conservation and development of natural resources. 
For the attainment of the foregoing objectives we will 
continue to urge a liberalization of the rules and procedure 
of the House of Representatives. 
Robert G. Allen, of Pennsylvania; Thomas R. Amlie, 
of Wisconsin; John T. Bernard, of Minnesota; 
Herbert Bigelow, of Ohio; Charles G. Binderup, 
of Wisconsin; John T. Bernard, of Minnesota; 
R. T. Buckler, of Minnesota; Usher L. Burdick, of 
North Dakota; John M. Coffee, of Washington; 
Matthew A. Dunn, of Pennsylvania; Charles R. 
Eckert, of Pennsylvania; Edward C. Eicher, of 
Iowa; Frank W. Fries, of Illinois; B. J. Gehrmann, 
of Wisconsin; James H. Gildea, of Pennsylvania; 
Franck R. Havenner, of California; Fred H. Hilde- 
brandt, of South Dakota; Knute Hill, of Washing- 
ton; John M. Houston, of Kansas; Ed. V. Izac, of 
California; Dewey W. Johnson, of Minnesota; 
Kent Keller, of Illinois; Paul John Kyale, of Min- 
nesota; Wm. Lemke, of North Dakota; John 
Luecke, of Michigan; W. D. McFarlane, of Texas; 
John A. Martin, of Colorado; Sam Massingale, of 
Oklahoma; Maury Maverick, of Texas; Jerry 
O'Connell, of Montana; George C. Sadowski, of 
Michigan; George J. Schneider, of Wisconsin; 
Byron Scott, of California; Martin F. Smith, of 
Washington; Henry G. Teigan, of Minnesota; 
Arthur Transue, of Michigan; Jerry Voorhis, of 
California; Gardner Withrow, of Wisconsin. 
TOWNSEND RECOVERY PLAN, MONEY REFORM MUST PASS 
For all of the foregoing points above, we have fought 
all during the last session of Congress. We believe that the 
most fundamental thing that must be done for the aid of 
labor, agriculture, and industry is the abolition of the private 
Federal Reserve System and governmental control and use 
of the money and great system. Most of us believe that one 
of the most real programs for recovery is included in the 
‘Townsend national recovery plan. This legislation we have 
fought for and will continue to fight for. This legislation 
is the real road to recovery. We have been defeated by the 
reactionary and tory forces who are striving day in and day 
out to defeat the liberal reforms which will provide security 
for the aged, which will provide employment for the youth 
of this country, and which will restore recovery to labor, 
agriculture, and industry alike. 
“GAG” RULES MUST GO 
We have been hampered and gagged by the undemocratic 
performance of the House Rules Committee, by the uncalled 
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for, un-American, and undemocratic rule which provides for 
the signatures of 218 members to discharge any bill from a 
committee. To the fight to liberalize these rules, to the 
fight to enact such necessary legislation, I pledge my whole- 
hearted support as do my distinguished colleagues. We be- 
lieve that democracy can succeed, that democracy must suc- 
ceed, and, by the eternal, we propose to see that democracy 
will succeed. 


Conference Report on Wage and Hour Bill as 
Adopted by the House and Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN GRISWOLD 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, a wage and hour bill 
passed the House. A wage and hour bill which was a good 
bill as far as it went, but it did not go far enough. That 
bill, as it passed the House, to sum it up briefly, provided 
for a minimum wage of 25 cents per hour for the first year 
after enactment and that that wage should be raised 5 cents 
per hour each year until it reached a maximum of 40 cents 
per hour. It provided that the maximum hours should 
begin the first year at 44 hours per week, which hours should 
be reduced yearly by 2 until they reached 40 hours per 
week. The law did not require and could not require in 
any instance or under any circumstances the payment of 
wages of more than 40 cents per hour nor the reduction of 
hours to less than 40 hours per week. 

There are certain industries and elements of labor which 
that law specifically exempted from the provisions of the 
bill. All persons employed in catching, taking, harvesting, 
cultivating, or farming of any kind of fish, shell fish, crus- 
tacea, sponges, seaweeds; in packing such products for 
shipment; in propagating, marketing, freezing, canning, 
curing, storing, or distributing these products or byproducts 
thereof were exempt. 

Bona fide executive, administrative, professional, and 
local retailing employees and outside salesmen were exempt 
from the act. 

Seamen were exempt. Transportation employees were ex- 
empt. Employees of weekly or semiweekly newspapers with 
a circulation of less than 3,000, the major part of such 
circulation within the county where printed and published 
were exempt. Any employee in agriculture including “han- 
dling, packing, storing, ginning, compressing, pasteurizing, 
drying, or canning of farm products and in making cheese 
or butter, the raising of livestock, bees, foxes, or poultry, 
and so forth, were exempt through a lot of descriptive 
language intended to exempt and which did exempt the 
farmer and the handling of products of the farm such as 
canning of fruit and vegetables and the conserving and 
processing of dairy products. 

The House bill realized the situation of the farmer and 
those employed on the farm and in the handling of season- 
able products of the farm and absolutely exempted them. 
But the House bill did control the working of labor engaged 
in manufacturing and those things not specifically ex- 
empted when in interstate commerce. This House bill 
meant that when you were engaged in those industries not 
exempted, whether you were in the North, South, East, or 
West, the least you could pay to an employee for 512 days 
work was $11 per week. Is there anyone in this whole 
Nation who is willing to say that $11 per week is an excessive 
wage for a laborer to use in the support of himself and 
family? 
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At $11 per week can a laborer buy pork at 50 cents per 
pound, butter at 45 cents per pound, or beef at 30 cents 
per pound, pay his rent, his coal bills, buy his clothes 
necessary to keep him warm? These are the bare necessi- 
ties of life and the farmer cannot expect labor to buy the 
products of the farm at an increased price when he has not 
the wage with which to buy. Common arithmetic tells us 
that he cannot purchase the products of the farmer even 
at the present price on his $11 per week for himself and 
family. Over and above that there is the obvious fact 
that all those other men in business, the doctors, lawyers, 
the radiomen, the druggists, and those in hundreds of other 
businesses who sell other than the bare necessities can 
have no consumer for their goods among the millions of 
laborers of this country. As a result even those men en- 
gaged in these other lines of business and endeavor have 
their income shut off and they too cannot purchase. 

But there were Representatives from one section of the 
country who were opposed to this bill with its $11-per-week 
provision. They were opposed to it because in their par- 
ticular section of the country they do not pay even the 
half of $11 per week. I have been advised that within 
the last month one of the largest canners of vegetables in 
the State of Indiana has made a contract with its em- 
ployees to pay them a minimum of 30 cents per hour, yet in 
the State of Georgia a cannery pays its employees only $4.50 
per week, or 7½ cents per hour. How can the Indiana 
canner exist under such a system as this? How can the 
Indiana farmer who raises the vegetables canned by the 
Indiana canner continue to sell his products grown in 
Indiana in competition with such wages as these? 

This section of the country of which Indiana is a part 
objected to the differentials. We were advised in newspaper 
reports that representatives of the southern section on the 
conferees threatened to filibuster against the House bill, 
which did not allow differentials, and which would prevent 
keeping labor bound to the factories by the chains of low 
wages as closely as the Negro slave was ever bound to the 
soil in the days before the Civil War. ‘There was talk of a 
filibuster in the other body. The newspapers for several 
days have run riot with statements of what certain conferees 
from the other body had to say about conducting a filibuster 
and having with them 17 Members of that body who would 
gladly join in such a filibuster for the purpose of either de- 
feating this legislation that would require the payment of 
$11 per week or placing in it provisions which would make 
the State of Indiana continue to pay a high wage while 
allowing them to pay a wage that was merely enough to 
keep body and soul together. 

It is regrettable, Mr. Speaker, that there are those in our 
Nation who are willing to pass laws providing for high wages 
in other sections of the country and low wages in their own 
so that they can induce industries from those other sections 
of the country to come to their section, thereby destroying 
the free labor of other sections. 

I regret that the House conferees have seen fit to com- 
promise on this legislation. Congress is running away from 
facts and it is a race that no man, even though he be a 
Congressman or Senator, has ever won. Justice comes only 
by standing your ground and fighting. I hope some day 
that those here in Congress who now shiver and run at the 
thought of a filibuster by 17 Members of one body will find 
the courage to stand and fight so that justice may prevail. 
A law cannot be just which provides that a certain group 
of people shall have a right to be economic bandits, occupy- 
ing a section of the Nation set aside for their own opera- 
tions. A law that provides for industrial John Dillingers to 
prey on labor at home in their own particular sections and 
murder both labor and industry in all other sections will not 
long endure. Those citizens who comprise both industry 
and labor will eventually rise up to smite those of the Nation 
who are not willing to regard the inalienable right to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” guaranteed in the 
Declaration of Independence to both labor and industry in 
all sections of the country alike. 
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As the bill comes from conference and as it now stands 
it provides for a minimum wage of 25 cents per hour for 
the first year and 30 cents per hour for the second year. 
Provision is made also for a minimum wage of 40 cents per 
hour at the end of a 7-year period. However, a joker was 
put into the bill by the friends of differentials and sec- 
tional low wages which provides for an administrator who 
will control the fixing of wages above the 30-cent figure 
after the expiration of 2 years. The House bill did not 
provide for any board or administrator. It provided that 
no man could interfere with the rights of either industry 
or labor or assume to become a Hitler over either. Under 
the House bill, Congress assumed full responsibility and 
passed a law that fixed all things so that every man would 
know his status and would know whether or not he was a vio- 
lator of the law. The House bill did not make it possible for 
an appointive officer to make a criminal of one employer or 
employee while at the same time for the same offense giving 
a certificate of merit to another employer or employee. 

There is a provision in this chameleon bill that comes 
from the conference of the House and Senate that the 40- 
cent wage may be delayed indefinitely if it is proved that 
such a minimum would result in substantial unemployment 
in an industry and the only proof necessary is the will and 
pleasure of the administrator who, under the powers granted 
him, can override the decision of any fact-finding body. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel some responsibility for the bill which 
passed the House, the bill providing for a minimum wage and 
maximum hours, no differentials, and the enforcement by the 
Department of Justice without the interference of any board 
or administrator. It was such a bill that I proposed as a 
substitute when the wage and hour bill was up last Decem- 
ber. It was on my motion in the Committee of Labor that 
the so-called Ramspeck proposal which provided for dif- 
ferentials was defeated, and it was on the motion made by 
me in the Committee on Labor that the bill which was 
passed by the House was reported out of that committee 
last April. I do not feel any responsibility whatsoever for 
the action of the conferees of either the House or the Sen- 
ate in arriving at a compromise so very and extremely dif- 
ferent from the bill to which the House gave its approval 
and passed only a few short days ago. 

There are 96 Members of the Senate and 435 Members of 
the House who constitute the Congress of the United States, 
As one Member of that body I was not frightened by nor 
caused to deviate from the principles in the House bill by 
the newspaper reports that 17 Members of the other body 
would either obtain such a bill as they desired to keep the 
status quo of low-paid workers or hold Congress in session 
by means of a filibuster. Filibusters have long been the prac- 
tice and custom of those who would make the will of a neg- 
ligible minority superior to the rights of the vast and over- 
whelming majority of our citizens. I have never believed in 
being subservient to such tactics. I have always personally 
felt that I, as a Member of Congress, could stay in Washing- 
ton to obtain what I thought was right just as long as any 
filibusterer could stay here to obtain what he desired. 

It is distressing to realize that the opponents of differen- 
tials, administrators, and boards won by a majority vote in 
the Labor Committee consisting of 21 members, won again by 
a large majority in a record vote in the House consisting of 
435 Members and then lost in a joint committee of conferees 
consisting of only 14 members. 

There is one good thing that remains in the bill as ap- 
proved by the conference and as it will be accepted by both 
the Senate and the House. It still gives to the lowest paid 
workers the minimum of 25 cents per hour in the first year 
of operation of the law and 30 cents in the second year. 
This provision will assist those in the low-paid sections to 
raise their standard of living from the sub-subsistence level 
closer to the subsistence level and at the same time increase 
their consuming power. This provision will also aid in elimi- 
nating to a small extent the vast differentials that are now 
destroying both business and industry in Indiana and other 
States in a like situation. 
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For that reason and that reason alone I am asking to be 
paired in favor of accepting the conference report. It is 
the acceptance of a very little out of the much that we hoped 
to gain when we passed the bill in the House and I am now 
serving notice on the membership of the House that if fate 
decrees my reelection to Congress that I shall renew my ef- 
forts to obtain a more nearly just bill and that I shall again 
offer the original House bill as the Griswold amendment to 
the wage and hour law and then with a full session of 
Congress ahead instead of a few days let those who desire to 
filibuster do what they may. 


Tribute to James Grover McDonald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YCRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


RADIO STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN EMANUEL CELLER, 
FROM WASHINGTON TO GROUP ASSEMBLED AT HOTEL 
ASTOR, NEW YORK CITY, JUNE 15, 1938 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit my radio statement of June 
15, 1938: 


From the Nation’s Capital I send a word of 
guest of honor, James Grover McDonald, and those 


Einstein 
Jewish Forum, custodian of the medal; its editor, Isaac Rosen- 
garten; Dr. George Richter, honorary secretary of the committee 
of 100; and the members of the presentation committee are to be 
their wisdom in selecting this great and good 


modern “savior.” 
I humbly, as a Member of Congress, te ce every cooperation 


be an asset to us. 


SONE ani yl to “turn up their noses” at these refugees. 

pug d haughty ones, if they would but take the trouble to 

DOK back, might fad that they may be the descendants of those 
from European almshouses and jails, because in 


refugees i 

tator, Napoleon I, was more merciful. Writing to the Senate of 

— bed which had yielded to the British Government, in 1799, 
Trish patriots remarked: “Virtue and courage are the sup- 

port of states; servility and baseness their ruin. You have violated 

the laws of hospitality in a manner which would bring the blush 

of shame to the wandering tribes of the desert.” 
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Poland which has a limitation of 6,500 per year. Such changes I 
have sponsored by an appropriate bill in the House of Represent- 


Thanksgi 

mation of January 1, 1795, when he said: “* + * 
fervently to beseech the kind Author of these blessings . et 
to render this country more and more a safe and propitious asylum 
for the unfortunate of other countries.” 

I salute the guest of the evening who has labored long and in- 
cessantly to bring a ray of hope and sunshine into the lives of the 
oppressed and downtrodden, 


Let Us Stand by the Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR P. LAMNECK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, in these troublous and per- 
plexing times, when we as Members of Congress are ex- 
pected to legislate on a thousand complicated and far- 
reaching subjects, I find it most helpful to pause now and 
then and gather courage and inspiration from the source of 
all our activities, the Constitution of the United States. 

There is not a day—I might almost add hardly an hour 
or indeed a minute—during which some new demand is not 
made upon the Federal Government to extend itself and 
expend its funds in a new direction. How can any Congress 
of merely mortal men pass upon all these requests unless it 
constantly keeps in mind the kind of government which our 
Constitution provides for and the wise limitations which it 
places upon us? 

Human conduct is loose and uncertain unless it represents 
an honest attempt to follow principle. At worst, unless 
principle is the guiding star, conduct is likely to carry one 
far into the depths of depravity and crime. 

Surely the dominating note of our Constitution is its 
assertion of principle. It has stood the test for 150 years. 
It has given to the American plan strength, flexibility, 
stability, order, and an amazing degree of permanence. We 
would be foolish indeed if we did not frequently ask our- 
selves, if merely to refresh our minds, or to inspire us 
anew, what are the principles embodied therein. 

As we all know the Constitution came directly from the 
people. They created it. They alone can change it. James 
Bryce, the greatest authority on the American Government 
who ever lived, said that all the main features of the Gov- 
ernment may be deduced from two principles. The first 
is that the people are supreme, and the second is that the 
States and the individual citizens are carefully safeguarded 
against aggression by the Central Government. The people, 
being too numerous to actually handle the details of Gov- 
ernment themselves, must have agents, but these agents 
are limited in what they can do. 

The roots of the Constitution go very deep into the past. 
Its principles are based on the slow growth of the con- 
ception and practice of liberty and freedom in Great Brit- 
ain for centuries before the Constitution was formed. These 
liberties were wrested from the monarch, and were claimed 
by the American colonists as an inheritance. In addition, 
the colonists felt themselves doubly entitled to such liberties 
through the conditions of their pioneer existence and as a 
result of winning their independence in a long war. 

Thus the American people put into their Constitution 
both the theory and practice of separation of powers. 
Washington, in his Farewell Address, said that— * 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those entrusted with its ad- 

ion, to confine themselyes within their respective Con- 
stitutional spheres; avoiding in the exercise of the powers of 
one department to encroach upon another. 

The Constitution aimed to establish, define, limit, and 
distribute the fundamental powers of government. The 
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framers were determined that the freedom bought with 
years of blood and suffering should not be lost to the 
authorities who would in the future rule over them. They 
knew that each branch of government tends to increase 
its powers at the expense of the others. They were deter- 
mined to make the three branches, namely, legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial, of equal rank, each independent of 
the other two, and to delegate to each only certain specific 
and restricted powers. Alexander Hamilton joined with 
James Madison in declaring “an effective despotism was 
not the government we fought for.” 

But the outstanding feature which distinguishes the 
United States from other countries is our dual system of 
government. The United States came into existence not 
as a superstate but as a union of States. The very name 
tells the story. The States formed the Union, not the 
Union the States. 

The States existed before the Union was created, and 
the people who framed the Constitution and organized 
the Union were passionately devoted to their State and 
local governments. The late Albert C. Ritchie, long-time 
Governor of Maryland and stanch Democrat, expressed 
the idea well when he said that the problem of the framers 
was how to reconcile liberty and law, individual freedom 
with a strong and ordered government. They did this 
not only by putting limitations upon official powers but by 
defining the rights of the States and the Union. 

I am for preserving to the States the powers not yielded by 
them to the Union— 

Said Thomas Jefferson soon after the Constitution was 
adopted— 
and I am not for transferring all the powers of the States to 
the General Government and all those of that Government to the 


executive branch. 
The true barriers of our liberties in this country— 


Wrote Jefferson to M. DeTracy in France— 


are our State governments, and the wisest conservative power 
ever contrived by man is that of which our Revolution and 

t Government found itself - > * * Distant 
tates, amalgamated into one as to their foreign concerns but 
single and independent as to their internal administration, 
regularly organized with a legislature and governor resting on 
the choice of the people, can never be so fascinated by the arts 
of one man as to submit voluntarily to his usurpation. Nor 
can they be constrained to it by any force he can possess. 

In a book entitled “The Story of the Constitution,” issued 
by the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, the whole idea is briefly and clearly expressed. 

The people knew they were masters of their States, but they 
feared that a national government would become a tyranny like 
the British they had just thrown off. The States and the people 
enjoy immense powers that are denied to the United States, 
Great reserve powers, many of them unexplored, are retained to 
the States and to the people. 

To the extent of my ability, as a single Member of Con- 
gress, I have sought to keep in mind, in facing the problems 
of legislation, these great principles which animate the Con- 
stitution and which meant so much to its framers. Of 
course, there are those who say the Constitution is an out- 
worn, moss-covered document, unsuited to a highly indus- 
trialized age. But let us see. 

All outside observers, such as Bryce, insist that the re- 
markable permanence, as well as the strength and flexibility 
of our system of government, have been largely due to its 
dual feature. All parts are separate, yet related, as in the 
case of the sun, the moon, and the stars. 

At any rate our Constitution, with its separation of powers, 
its checks and balances, its dual system, and its careful pro- 
visions for deliberate amendment, has resulted in a great 
sense of security and public order, which is lacking in Euro- 
pean countries, even to the same degree in England. The 
independence, or autonomy of the States, has resulted in a 
certain lack of unity and efficiency of action, but it has 
given us stability and equilibrium, which are more important, 
because they have made a steady advance in our civilization 


possible. 
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It is folly to say that the Constitution is not adequate to 
meet the test of modern conditions.. It was adequate to 
control a continental expansion from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. It was adequate to see the number of States in- 
crease from 13 to 48 and for the country to pass through the 
terrible ordeal of a mighty Civil War. 

Thus we have had for 150 years, under the Constitution, 
“an indissoluble union of indestructible States,” in the 
memorable words of Chief Justice Chase. The States have 
not broken down the Union, and if we are vigilant enough 
the Union will not break down the States. To me it seems 
ill-advised and reckless not to abide by the principles of the 
Constitution, merely because conditions in the last 10 of 
our 150 years have been disturbed. 

In a radio address on March 2, 1930, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, then Governor of New York, said that— 

It was clear to the framers of our Constitution that the greatest 
possible liberty of self-government must be given to each State, 
and that any national administration attempting to make all the 
laws for the whole Nation * * * would inevitably result at 
some future time in the dissolution of the Union itself. 

This is indeed a significant statement for our President 
to have made. It is well for us to remember that the real 
danger to the Constitution lies in the gradual erosion, or 
wearing down of its provisions. In his farewell address 
George Washington said that the new Government would 
be more easily undermined from within than overthrown 
by outside attack. 

At the present time the Federal Government is attempting 
to do so many different things that the evils of centraliza- 
tion are outweighing the benefits. It is engaged in so many 
different activities that it defeats itself. It cannot be effi- 
cient when it attempts so many divergent, contradictory, and 
inconsistent actions. Policies of various Government agen- 
cies blanket the policies and measures of other agencies. 
7 70 i step taken leads on to another that may not be wise 
a 7 

Woodrow Wilson said that centralization is not vitaliza- 
tion. His Vice President, Thomas W. Marshall, said that 
in his time in Washington he had seen many a plain bureau 
grow into a parlor and bedroom set. Today bureaucracy is 
leagues further advanced than in Wilson’s and Marshall’s 
time. Today the Federal Government is engaged in such a 
multifarious variety of activities that President and Congress 
alike are completely overwhelmed with duties beyond the 
power of man to attend to. 

Governor Ritchie was shocked by the degree of centrali- 
zation that existed in his time. It was nothing to what we 
pave today. Thus what he said at that time is doubly true 

ay: 

Centralization feeds upon itself. The objects of government 
become lost in the mechanics of it. Laws become more important 
than men; power more important than liberty. 

We are moving far too swiftly away from the principles 
of our Constitution. Shortly after the Constitution was 
adopted George Washington wrote to his friend and com- 
rade in arms Marquis de Lafayette that there was no dan- 
ger of the new country degenerating into a monarchy, 
oligarchy, aristocracy, or any other form of despotism “so 
long as there shall remain any virtue in the body of the 
people,” but he added that despotism might come in future 
ages if the people should grow “listless in the preservation 
of their rights.” 

I am determined to fight the constant and insidious ad- 
vance of centralization and bureaucracy. I stand where I 
stood on February 10, 1937, when, as one of the first Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to openly oppose on 
the floor of that House the Court-packing plan, I stated: 

If we go one route our form of government can be preserved. If 
we go in the opposite direction we may have communism or 
fascism. The plan which our forefathers fought and died for has 
produced a citizenship and a society that has never been equaled 


im recorded history. We have under it the highest standard of 
living in the world. We enjoy greater freedom than citizens of 


other nations. We have greater opportunity for development, 
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spiritually and materially. In fact, men and women of America 
are kings unto themselves. Why change? Where is there a form 
of government you would prefer? Would you want a Hitler, a 
Mussolini, a Stalin government? I am sure you would not. 

The Constitution was good for our fathers, and it is good 
enough for me, and I propose to stand by it regardless of 
how far others may stray away from it. 


Horace Russell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the statement 
made by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ramspeck], I 
would like to say that Iam convinced that a grave, though 
unintentional injustice, was done Mr. Horace Russell by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CuurcH]. I have examined 
the letter that was sent out by Mr. Russell and fail to see 
wherein it violated his franking privilege as general counsel 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. The letter simply 
announced to the lawyers throughout the country rendering 
service for the Corporation the retirement of Judge Taylor, 
who for some time had been an associate of Mr. Russell. 
There could have been no intention on the part of Mr. 
Russell to do other than express appreciation of the fine 
personal qualities and legal ability of his associate. It is 
a practice which has grown up in the different Departments 
of the Government and one which I think is perfectly proper. 

I have known Horace Russell for a number of years. I 
am familiar with the work that he has done here in Wash- 
ington. I regard him as one of the ablest and most con- 
scientious men who has been in the Government service 
during my time in Congress. I have heard it said by Gov- 
ernment workers that he gave more of his time in discharg- 
ing the duties attaching to the positions which he has held 
than any other man in Washington. I know from my own 
personal knowledge that he has made it a habit to carry 
on his work far into the late hours of the night. He is as 
much responsible as any other for the great success that 
the lending activities with which he has been connected 
have had. 

Following the attack made by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, and to relieve the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation of any possible em- 
barrassment, Mr. Russell retired as General Counsel of these 
agencies, and with his retirement the Government lost the 
services of one of the finest men and effective workers that 
I have ever known. 

Horace Russell was born November 7, 1889, in Rankin 
County, Miss., and received his primary education in the 
public schools of the county. His study at Mississippi Col- 
lege resulted in his graduation with a bachelor of arts degree 
in 1912, and subsequently he received a bachelor of laws 
degree from ‘Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn., in 1915. 
In 1937, the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of doctor of civil laws. 
Immediately after graduation from law school, Mr. Russell 
located in Atlanta, Ga., where he engaged in the general 
practice of law in the firm of Watkins, Russell & Asbill, 
later being associated for many years with the firm of Jones, 
Fuller, Russell & Clapp. 

While living in Atlanta, Mr. Russell served as a member of 
the general council for the city of Atlanta for three terms; 
for several years was president of the Family Welfare 
Society, the largest charity in the city; was a member of the 
board of directors of the Atlanta Community Chest; was 
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director of the Forward Atlanta Commission; was president 
of the Southeastern Fair Association, and for 2 years was 
president of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. He is a 
member of the Atlanta Lawyers’ Club, Atlanta Bar Associa- 
tion, Georgia Bar Association, chairman of the committee on 
real property financing of the section of real property 
trust and probate law of the American Bar Association, 
president of the Federal Bar Association, chairman of the 
subcommittee on law and legislation of the Central Housing 
Committee, member of the attorneys’ division of the United 
States Building and Loan League, member and past president 
of the Georgia Building and Loan League, member of Kappa 
Sigma Fraternity, Masonic Lodge, the Cosmos Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the University Club of Washington, D. C. 

During the Republican regime of 1932, Mr. Russell was 
appointed general counsel of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board and ‘its affiliated organizations, and was retained in 
office by the Democratic administration. In such office he 
directed the legal policies incident to the development of the 
Federal home loan bank system, the chartering, insurance 
of accounts, and supervision of approximately 1,350 Federal 
savings and loan associations, the insurance of accounts of 
approximately 650 State chartered building and loan asso- 
ciations, and the making of 1,000,000 mortgage loans by the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation involving $3,000,000,000. 

At a meeting of the legal staff held on October 22, 1935, 
John H. Fahey, chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, made the following comments regarding the services 
rendered by Mr. Russell: 

I have referred to the fact that you have had the benefit of 
extraordinary leadership. In Mr. Russell this Board has had very 
powerful help from the very beginning. I say this without reser- 
vation. There is no general counsel in any Government Depart- 
ment who has brought to his task a greater ability, a greater 
spirit of personal sacrifice than has Mr. Russell. 

We of the Board and those who have been DOR aaah 
day after day have had occasion to know the personal sacrifices 
involved in his remaining here in W: 

I want to say to you that there is not a finer citizen anywhere 
in the United States of America. 

What I have tried to say about the helpfulness and the 
he has given us all and 7 inspiration he has given us, I have 
not said for the purpose of trying to please you, but I say it 
because I know it is echoed in the minds and hearts of every 
member of this Board. I cannot begin to tell you how deeply I 
personally feel indebted to him. 

Mr. Speaker, I make this statement in the hope that it 
may offset any bad impression that may have resulted from 
the attack of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHURCH]. 


The Seventy-fifth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, the third session of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress will adjourn within a very short 
time, and it is not amiss for me to make this short state- 
ment as to what has been accomplished by the Congress 
and the administration since January 1937. 

During this time over 15,000 bills were introduced in the 
House and in the Senate, and nearly 2,000 Joint, Concur- 
rent, House, and Senate resolutions were introduced. Of 
these legislative proposals over 2,700 were reported from 
the committees of the House of Representatives and over 
2,100 were reported by the committees of the Senate. The 
total number of public laws that have been enacted will 
be almost 600; the total number of private laws will prob- 
ably reach 650 or 700; and there will be, no doubt, 110 or 
115 resolutions adopted. This gives the number only; these 
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figures do not represent the true amount of work performed 
in each committee of the House and of the Senate, nor 
of the value of the legislation to the country. 

In the short time at my disposal I can only mention part 
of the important legislation which has been enacted by the 
Congress in addition to the regular appropriation bills for 
each year. The Congress has passed a revision of the tax 
laws, practicaily eliminating in this law the surplus-profits 
tax, and as everyone recalls the voice of business proclaimed 
in the country that if this tax were repealed business would 
immediately go forward by leaps and bounds. 

The National Housing Act was passed, thereby giving the 
advantage to a number of people in the country to build 
homes. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 was 
passed, which provides aid for the farmers of the Nation; 
the Railroad Retirement Act was passed, thereby giving to 
those faithful employees of long standing on the railroads a 
fair and adequate retirement pay. 

The wage and hour bill will finally become a law. This 
is a new departure in governmental action, for it seeks to 
bring up the standard of wages for those who have been 
engaged in occupations which paid subnormal or very low 
wages. 

It has become necessary, owing to the recession, to in- 
crease the amount for relief, and a new relief bill has passed, 
thereby helping those who cannot help themselyes. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps were continued, and this 
meets with the approval of the majority of the people. 

In short, in this session of Congress, legislation has been 
passed to aid business, industry, agriculture, labor, and to 
give relief to those who need it; and, also, legislation has 
been passed affecting the public health. 

As a member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce it has been my privilege to lend my assistance to 
the passage of a Pure Food and Drug Act, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, the establishment of a Civil Aeronautics Com- 
mission, and much other worth-while legislation, including 
two bills which I introduced: One for the establishment of 
a National Advisory Cancer Council, which in the future 
will play a great part in the eradication of this fearful 
disease; the other bill was one on social diseases, which has 
for its purpose the eradication of these diseases by aid to 
the States and by research. . 

The Congress can be well satisfied with its record for the 
past 2 years; it has nothing to be ashamed of. There are 
bills that were not enacted into legislation, which were re- 
jected by the committees, which would have retarded pros- 
perity, and so one may say that the Seventy-fifth Congress 
is to be congratulated upon the work that it has done during 
the past 2 years. 


Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES P. POPE, OF IDAHO, AT NEW YORK 
CITY, JANUARY 27, 1938 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address by the able and dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] before 
the annual dinner of the Williston Academy Alumni Asso- 
ciation, at the Ambassador Hotel, New York City, on Jan- 
uary 27, 1938, on the subject Business. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: : 


Five years ago today businessmen, laborers, and farmers were 
pleading for the Government to do something to alleviate dis- 
tress and suffering. From March 1933 until the middle of last 
year the Nation experienced returning prosperity based on a 
governmental program of recovery and reform. The business 
decline of 1937 has brought into focus, once again, the attitude 
democratic government should have toward business. The public, 
business, and the Government are thinking in terms of govern- 
mental policy. 

The recession has been used as the basis for an argument that 
the program of the Federal Government should be changed. 
Certain business interests are bombarding Congress with claims 
that the way to prevent depression is to help business; that in- 
dustry, as such, should be put on relief by reducing taxes, aban- 
doning the utility program, curtailing) security-market regulations, 
granting rail-rate increases, and variations of those ideas. 

In Washington, business lobbyists have all joined in the same 
ehorus. Their theme is “let be unconfined.” Their 
argument is that if big business can make big profits, it will help 
the man in the street. 

The National Association of Manufacturers recently announced 
its platform for American industry. It says: “That 1937 business 
recession shows that the welfare of the average citizen depends 
upon the welfare of industry.” 

As usual, big business has the horse tied to the rear of the 
cart. Any logical inquiry into business practices will demon- 
strate the welfare of the average citizen depends not on the level 
of industry. The level of industry depends directly and exclu- 
sively on the welfare of the average citizen. Business is not a 
cause; it is a result. When the consumer has money with which 
to buy the things he needs, business is transacted. Automobiles, 
radios, stocks and bonds, or other commodities do not flow in the 
channels of commerce of their own accord. They move into the 
hands of the average man because he wants them and because 
he has the money to pay for them. If we want to presuppose 
that all businesses are philanthropic, that the primary concern of 
every corporation is the welfare of the man in the street, that 
the capitalist lies awake at night thinking of ways to distribute 
his fortune to the less fortunate, it can be said that the welfare 
of the average man depends on the welfare of industry. But I 
cannot approve of those presuppositions. 

It is the nature of business, particularly large corporations, to 
seek profits. The profit motive is responsible for most industrial 
development. People will work harder to make more money, but 
that very fact precludes any argument that the welfare of the 
average man is the primary concern of business. 

Before proceeding further, who is the average man about whom 
most economic arguments are waged? The farmer, the laborer, 
and the professional classes constitute the average citizens. They 
buy the products of industry. Their purchasing power is the 
reservoir of all credit operations. To them advertisers appeal, and 
their ability to pay is the real index of business prosperity. 

How can we establish stable production at a high level? Why 
has production declined? - Why is not the steel industry operat- 
ing at capacity, the automobile ind making as many new 
cars as it can? The answer is lack of orders. No businessman 
will produce without orders. Business wants to go ahead; busi- 
ness wants to increase production; business wants to employ 
more men. It wants to operate as it should operate—if it gets 
orders. Those orders cannot come, in the main, from business 
itself. Business associations do not consume—they produce goods. 
The farmer, the laborer, the so-called average man of America is 
the ultimate source of orders. When they can buy, business 
booms; when they cannot, business slumps. The key to prosper- 
ity in the United States, it seems to me, is obscure only in its 
very obviousness. It lies in the simple formula of providing for 
and protecting the welfare of those with whom all business origi- 
nates—the men who work for their living. 

If farmers and laborers had the money to buy automobiles, 
industry would produce them. That would provide a market for 
steel, glass, rubber, and the countless other products used in the 
construction of the modern automobile. If that occurred, and 
industry were going full blast, it would expand by building new 
plants, just as General Motors did last year. Real investment 
will go forward only when the purchasing power of the masses 
is large enough to absorb the capacity production of existing 
industrial facilities. 

In the face of this situation, some spokesmen for American 
industry are demanding not only the elimination of the relief 
program, farm aid, and other governmental efforts to give pur- 
chasing power to the masses but desire to subsidize themselves 
and remove restraints on predatory practices, 

In the darkest days of the depression, in 1932, the same blind 
argument was advanced. The cry then, as the cry now, was to 
preserve big business at all costs and give rugged individualism 
to the masses. You saw how it worked then. The efforts of the 
Federal Government at that time were devoted to the preservation 
of big business. Great loans to railroads and banking corporations 
were made, The tariff subsidy for big business was increased, but 
we continued to sink deeper and deeper into depression. 

If you were to raise the level of the Mississippi River, 


you would not pour water into the Gulf of Mexico. The obvious 
thing to do is to increase the flow of the tributaries. When a 
nation wants to raise an army, it doesn’t give the entire army 
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appropriation to the generals. The first concern is getting men 
into the ranks. Sensible motorists put gasoline in their tanks; 
they don’t try to pour it in the cylinders. 

The farmers and laborers who are the consumers are the tribu- 
taries of our economic river. They are the fuel supply of our 
financial motor, and the privates in the ranks of our industrial 
army. It is those folks whose welfare must be the primary con- 
cern of the Government if business ever is stabilized. The present 
business situation is the best proof of that. 

In 1935 and 1936 the general price level of all commodities was 
about 84 percent of the 1929 level, but nearly all businesses realized 
profits at that price level. In the fall of 1936 prices increased 
sharply and in April of 1937 they were only 7.7 percent under 1929 
(the Bureau of Labor Statistics). Steel and building materials, 
which were greatly stimulated by the public-works program, took 
full advantage of the opportunity, and their prices went far out 
of line. Many of these prices were 30 percent higher than 1929 
levels. Even the speculators knew this situation was unhealthy, 
and many of them sold out their holdings in businesses whose 
monopolistic practices permitted them to charge exorbitant prices. 

The people who pay the bills soon found that their wages 
and incomes did not go so far as they did in 1936, so they 
stopped buying and the orders ceased to come in. When buying 
stopped some of the flexible commodities dropped prices rapidly, 
but in the heavy industries, such as steel, cement, coke, and 
coal, prices were maintained and in some instances were in- 
creased even in the face of greatly reduced demand. For the 
week ending January 1, 1938, coke prices were 24.6 percent higher 
than in 1929. Iron and steel were 2 percent higher than 1929. 
Farm products were 34.8 percent lower than the 1929 level, while 
the general price level is only 15 percent lower. The difficulty 
is that prices simply outstripped purchasing power from 1936 
to early 1937. Industries which have monopolistic control of 
prices became too selfish. Their profit bucket was so big that 
they dried up the consumer well, so business advance had to halt. 

The main reason for the present recession, in my opinion, is 
the superabundance in our industrial system of blind and un- 
reasoning selfishness. Two hundred and sixty-five industrial 
corporations showed an increase in net profits of 29.4 percent 
between the first three quarters of 1936 and the first three 
quarters of 1937. (National City Bank letter, November 1937.) 
That is an increase of almost $250,000,000 for those corporations. 
At the same time, the Federal Reserve Board’s index indicates 
that industrial production increased 14 percent. It is clear, 
therefore, that the advantages of larger volume were not passed 
on to consumers. An increase in net profits of 2 percent for 
every 1 percent increase in production is not my conception of 
distributing purchasing power. 

If price increases had been checked and profits held to 1936 
levels, the 265 industrial corporations alone could have con- 
tributed $250,000,000 to purchasing power during the first 9 
months of 1937. It is estimated that all nonfinancial corporations 
could have contributed as much as $2,500,000,000 to purchasing 
power. 

Any farmer gets more and better milk from his dairy herd if he 
feeds his cows well. No farmer is foolish enough to save money 
by starving his livestock, but that lesson his industrial brothers 
have never learned. The consumers of the United States are 
willing to pay a reasonable profit on industrial production, but 
when the profit becomes unreasonable in proportion to wages, 
farm prices, and total production, business simply sentences to 
death the golden consumer goose. 

The enco fact in our business situation is that the 
farmer and the laborer still have some purchasing power. Their 
condition is not as bad as it was in 1932, and the administration 
is insisting upon stabilizing the agricultural industry and placing 
a floor below which wages must not fall. 

There is no need for the upward surge to stop so long as we 
make it our business to see that consumer purchasing power is 
maintained. If that is to be done, the income of the farmer and 
laborer must be increased, and business must have the common 
sense to keep profits at reasonable levels and not try to get all 
the money in the country each season. 

The contention is being made that recovery can be retained 
only by starting investment and that business cannot go ahead 
on an investment program because the administration has made 
it difficult for corporations to retain profits. Investment occurs 
when there is an incentive to invest. It does not and cannot 
come out of a clear sky. It is not the cause of prosperity. It 
is the result. 

Assume that you, yourself, are operating a factory. If you 
can sell more than you produce, you will add additional capacity. 
If not, you may not even spend enough to keep your factory in 
good shape. This is exactly what business does. 

I have here the story of 26 companies (The Annalist, January 
14, 1938). In 1933 expenditures for gross plant additions 
amounted to $50,000,000. This was only 30 percent of the amount 
set aside for depreciation. The reason was that business was so 
bad that business did not want to invest. But in 1936 these 
same companies with business better expended $245,000,000, or 
over $50,000,000 in excess of the amount set aside for deprecia- 
tion, for plant additions. Existing plant capacities must be in use 
before additional capacities can be built, no matter what the 
Federal Government does. 

The surplus-profits tax, capital-gains tax, and the like, were 
intended to be checks on profit taking, and big business finds 
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them obnoxious. A concerted campaign for the repeal of these 
measures is under way. Those limitations on personal and cor- 
porate wealth—inadequate as they are—were imposed for the 
purpose of preventing precisely what happened in 1937. They 
proved ineffective in preventing excessive profit taking which 
clogged the flow of consumer capital, but that is no justification 
for going backward. 

Any business is entitled to reasonable profits from its operations, 
but the use of monopolistic organization to build up excessive 
personal or corporate fortunes will stop the flow of commerce as 
surely as a log jam will obstruct a river, and it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that either business itself must temper profit 
taking to the capacity of purchasing power, or the Federal Goy- 
ernment eventually will be forced to compel business to recognize 
the physical limits of consumer purchasing power. 

We, as a nation, may well have confidence in the future. Con- 
gress is enacting legislation to provide a reasonable income to 
farmers who represent 31,000,000 of the American people. I hope 
that. Congress will see fit to provide that reasonable wages must 
be paid for industrial employment. In that way a steady balanced 
and adequate flow of purchasing power will be in evidence at all 
times to keep factories running. Other than this, there is noth- 
ing the Government needs to do for business except to protect 
it from its own grasping selfishness. If business will adopt a 
policy of enlightened self-interest and profit taking commensurate 
with economic limitations, the Federal Government will not need 
to interfere. If businessmen will not do this, however, the Federal 
Government will be compelled to destroy the monopolistic com- 
binations which result in consumer gouging practices. 

I hope this administration can persuade the monopolistic 
minority of businessmen to see the light and temper their conduct 
in accordance with their own and the Nation’s welfare. If that is 
done, the vast resources of the United States are a certain 
guaranty of lasting and real prosperity, 


Just System of Taxation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


A ARTICLE BY JACKSON H. RALSTON 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a 
telegram from Edward D. Vandeleur, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, in the form of a petition, 
requesting the insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the 
accompanying document prepared by Judge Jackson H. 
Ralston. I ask that the telegram and the accompanying 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


San Francisco, Carr., June 16, 1938. 
Senator HENRIK S 


HIPSTEAD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Urgently request on behalf of California State Federation of 
Labor that you introduce in the Senate taxation documents pre- 


pared by Jackson H. Ralston. 
Epwarp D. VANDELEuR, 
Secretary, California State Federation of Labor. 


For A Just SYSTEM or TAXATION 
(By Judge Jackson H. Ralston) 


Why want in the midst of plenty? 

Not only 12,000,000 unemployed workers, but millions of 
wrecked and distressed businessmen and small industrialists, idle 
professional men and technicians with college degrees are de- 
manding an answer. Not the question, which is old, but the 
tone in which it is put today is the significant thing and is a 
storm signal. Attempts at answer constitute the “issues” which 
today shake State and Federal administrations. Indeed, they 
shake the world. 

One thing the masses see clearly—quite without the aid of 
radical agitators—that monopoly flourishes at their expense. 
They know that the land, mines, basic industries, electric power, 
transportation, communication, money and credit, and the rest of 
it, are in the hands of a few. They know they pay Billions every ` 
year to these few for the privilege of keeping alive. Old stuff 
again, but the people are getting mad about it. Security and 
prosperity are too far off, if anywhere, and this looks like a 
permanent condition. 


deep are aware of another thing they don’t 
like—hidden ‘taxes. They know they carry the big end of the tax 
as a matter of fact. They are growing to despise the rich 

who hypocritically howl about “hidden taxes” which 
They know the big rich benefit most from govern- 
ment and yet refuse to support government in proportion to their 
ability to pay. 

Another thing: Men of labor and men of competitive business 
are coming to see that the tax system is not merely a method of 
collecting dollars for government. It can act and does act to 
create an unjust economic system which rewards privilege-holders, 
speculators, schemers, and parasites at the expense of productive 
labor and honest business. 


3 many years labor has been hampered in its progress, men 
thrown and kept out of work, — tf fostered, and privilege 
exalted by taxes upon improvements and tangible property * * +, 
For the past 4 * this State has suffered from the imposition 
of sales tax f g with particular severity upon the less for- 
tunate members of society.” 

WHO PUT OVER THE SALES TAX? 
And whence came the sales tax so condemned? Thus: 
In 1938 the Riley-Stewart constitutional amendment was pro- 
which limited taxes on property to one-fourth of the 
amount appropriated by the legislature. That listened like lower 
It was a limitation. And so it was approved. The 
voters did not perceive that to adopt this was to pave the 
SAE AOON Nae to Mako up hormon, That soon 
10 n 

Who filled the air with arguments for the sales tax? Prof. 
H. Dewey Anderson in his remarkable book, Our California State 
Taxes, tells us: 

“The local real estate boards and the State realty group, cor- 
poration and interests, the ‘land barons’ who farm 
thousands of acres of land, motion-picture producers and screen 
stars, some authors, and high-income professional men, brokers, 

merchant princes, great manufacturers, and persons living upon 
investments, all combined to urge the retail-sales tax as a solu- 
tion of the State’s financial difficulty.” 

And is this sales tax a just one? No. Says Professor Staffel- 
bach, research director of the California Teachers Association: 

“The general sales tax is a form of taxation which constitutes 
a ‘throw-back’ to forms of taxation which were in effect before 
the French Revolution, and which it took a revolution to over- 

throw. It is completely the reverse of the ability-to-pay theory, in 
that it taxes poverty and tends to exempt wealth and the ability 
to pay.” : 

Professor Anderson adds: 

“Without a single important — — recognized speclalists in 
the theory and practice of public noes °* 9% > have con- 
demned the sales tax in no uncertain terms.” 

FORTY DOLLARS PER FAMILY 


How has this sales tax worked out in practice? The Federation 
of Labor men declare that it “takes over $40 from the average 
California family annually,” to say nothing of other direct and 
indirect taxes. 

Is there any chance of abolishing this tax and putting a fair 
substitute in its place? 

Yes. The Tax Relief Association, composed of progressive citi- 
zens of all classes, without regard to political parties, has initiated 
a constitutional amendment which will be voted upon next No- 
vember. It has the active support of the State Federation of 
Labor and other people’s organizations. It is essentially the same 
amendment ruled off the ballot 2 years ago by the State supreme 
court on a technicality. Real-estate boards, chambers of com- 
merce, and other and new agencies of big business spent thou- 
sands fight: the petition and will spend enormous sums to 
defeat it in election. The proposed amendment is printed in 
full text at the end of this article. It is of necessity legalistic; 
constitutions are so drawn. Its main provision may be briefly 
stated thus: 


A JUST SUBSTITUTE FOR THE UNJUST SALES TAX 
First. It abolishes ‘the sales tax immediately—iock, stock, and 
1 


Second. It provides a constructive substitute both for the sales 
tax and for our present tax system to be applied, not in an over- 
night, disruptive, revolutionary fashion, but gradually. This will 
8 industry, and finance opportunity for progressive 
It starts in by reducing, during the first year of operation, “the 
tate of taxation on improvements and on tangible personal prop- 
erty” by 10 percent of the rate levied on land for the same year. 
Then 10 percent for the second year, and so on for 10 years, 
when these things become tax free and stay so. See section 5 (a). 

Now, what does this mean? “Improvements,” are specifically 
defined. They are houses, barns, factories, buildings of all kinds, 


vine yar 
“Tangible personal means movable things, such as 
furniture, tools, automobiles, jewelry, and the like. 
And does “land” mean principally the farmers’ fields? Not at 
all. It includes, in their natural state, oil, gas, and mineral 
lands, terminal sites, water-power sites, enormously valuable lots 
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in business sections of cities, the total worth of all which is many 
times the value of cultivated or uncultivated fields. 

The idea is that those who hold and have title to the basic 
natural basic resoures and advantages shall pay taxes in propor- 
pres ei. these legal privileges are worth. See definitions, sec- 

ion 5 (a). 

TO FORCE IDLE LAND INTO USE 


As a result, it will become unprofitable to hold land and re- 
sources out of use for speculative purposes and the folks who 
want to use them can get at them. 

Next, $1,000 exemption on improvements on homes at once. In 
10 years no homes will -be taxed. This will speed up the “housing 
program.” See section 5 (b). 

Next, rich men’s “moratoriums” are abolished. They, like aver- 
age folks, must come through with their taxes. See section 5 (C). 

Next, the amendment does not change the existing gasoline tax, 
income, or the inheritance taxes. See section 5.5 (c). 

Finally, no change is made regarding taxes for the public schools 
and the State university. The widespread claim that the sales tax 
is a school tax which, if repealed, will impoverish schools and 
reduce teachers’ salaries is a campaign falsehood. Schools now 
have the first claim on all State revenue. They will have first 
Claim to reyenues under the new system. 


WHO SUPPORT AND WHO OPPOSE? 


This amendment is, and should be, supported by all persons 
who believe in the right and ability of labor to produce, and of 
capital to promote and invest. It is being resisted by real-estate 
boards, chambers of commerce, and those whom they can bamboozle, 
and who fail to study the interests of themselves and their 
families. Boldly, in some cases, the chambers of commerce have 
formed special committees undertaking to levy special assessments 
upon their fellow members and announce their intention to spend 
the money so ralsed, upon “newspapers, radio, and billboards.” The 
promoters of the amendment represent no such vested interests 
and rely upon the integrity of their cause to carry it to success. 


Tax RELIEF ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. 
Jackson H. RarstTON, General Director, 
Noam D. ALPER, Manager. 

Hargy H, FERRELL, Assistant Manager. 


INITIATIVE MEASURE TO BE SUBMITTED DIRECTLY TO THE ELECTORS 
BALLOT TITLE 


The Attorney General has prepared a title and summary of the 
chief purposes and points of said measure, as follows: 

Taxation—Initiative constitutional amendment: Repeals limita- 
tion on ad valorem property taxes for State appropriations. Pro- 
hibits increasing present assessed valuation of improvements and 
tangible personal ; annually reduces tax rate thereon and 
exempts same from taxation in 9 years, except for regulation; exist- 
ing tax rate limitations inoperative proportionately as 
necessary to offset such reductions. Exempts from taxation $1,000 
of assessed improvements on land occupied by owner as home. 
Limits tax moratortums to improved property in one parcel and 
ownership having assessed valuation not exceeding $5,000. Repeals 
specified sales, use and private-car taxes. 


FULL TEXT OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


The proposed constitutional amendments are as follows: 

First, that portion of section 34a of article TV reading as follows: 

“Not more than 25 percent of the total appropriations from all 
funds of the State shall be raised by means of taxes on real and 
333 property according to the value thereof” is hereby 
repealed, 

Second, section 5 is hereby added to article XIII of the constitu- 
tion, to read as follows: 

“Src. 5. (a) For the first fiscal year following the adoption of 
this amendment the rate of taxation on improvements and on 
tangible personal property levied by the State or by any county, 
city and county, municipality, or district shall not exceed 90 
percent of the rate levied on land for the same year. Annually 
thereafter for each successive fiscal year the rate of tax on improve- 
ments and on tangible personal property shall be reduced an addi- 
tional 10 percent less than the rate then levied on land. There- 
after and commencing with the tenth fiscal year following the 
adoption of this amendment, improvements and tangible personal 
property shall be exempt from taxation. 

“The present assessed value of improvements and tangible per- 
sonal property shall not be increased. 

“Existing limitations of the tax rate of county, city and county, 
municipality, or district shall become inoperative proportionate 
to the extent necessary to offset the reduced taxation of tangible 
personal property and improvements required by this article. 

“The legislature shall provide for the assessment, levy, and collec- 
tion of taxes on property subject to taxation. 

“(b) The assessed value of improvements on land occupied by 
the oar as a home is hereby exempt from taxation to the extent 
of $1,000. 

“(c) No existing or future tax moratorium or extension of time 
for the payment of taxes shall extend to any class of property except 
improved property in one parcel and ownership of an value 
not exceeding $5,000. j 

“(d) As used in this section and except where the context clearly 
indicates otherwise: 
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“ ‘Improvements’ includes structures of any character in or upon 
land, and pipes, ditches, wells, tunnels, roads, clearing and leveling; 
also vineyards, orchards, alfalfa, growing crops, planted timber, and 
e fertility or other alterations of or additions to nature made 

y man. 

“‘Tangible personal property’ includes any movable personal 
property which may be seen, weighed, measured, felt, touched, or 
is in any other manner perceptible to the senses. 

“ ‘Land’ includes all real property not embraced within the above 
definition of ‘improvements,’ water and water rights, unplanted 
timber, and, while contained in the earth, oil, gas, minerals, rock, 
sand, and other metallic or natural deposit of any kind.” 

rig section 5.5 is hereby added to article XIII, to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5.5. (a) On and after the Ist day of July next following the 
adoption of this amendment, the following acts, and all acts amend- 
atory or supplemental thereto, are repealed subject to the right of 
the State to collect all taxes theretofore accrued: The Retail Sales 
Tax Act of 1933 (chap. 1020, stat. of 1933); the Use Tax Act of 
1935 (chap. 361, stat. of 1935); an act relating to licensing and 
taxing vehicles, providing for license fees for the privilege of 
operating certain vehicles, providing for exemption of such vehicles 
from all taxes according to value for State, county, or municipal 
purposes, providing for the administration and enforcement of 
this act, creating a fund to be known as the motor vehicle license 
fee fund, and making an appropriation of the moneys therein, 
approved June 25, 1935 (chap. 362, stat. of 1935); the Private Car 
Tax Act of 1937 (chap. 283, stat. of 1937). 

“(b) Except for police or regulatory purposes no tax, license fee, 
or excise shall hereafter be levied or imposed upon the privilege of 
selling, storing, using, or consuming tangible personal property or 
which is based upon or directly or indirectly measured by the value 
of tangible personal property or improvements. 

“(c) Nothing in this section shall be construed as repealing, 
modifying, or otherwise affecting the provisions of the Motor Vehicle 
Puel License Tax Act (chap. 267, stat. of 1923), the Use Fuel Tax 
Act of 1937 (chap. 352, stat. of 1937) or of any acts amendatory 
thereof, supplemental thereto, or continuations or reenactments 
thereof; nor, except as specifically provided, shall anything in this 
section or in section 5 be construed as repealing, or 
otherwise affecting or prohibiting the continuation or reenactment 
of existing license taxes or fees, corporation taxes, inheritance taxes, 
or income taxes, or existing constitutional tax exemptions or as 
forbidding or prohibiting the imposition of severance taxes. 

“(d) The provisions of this section or section 5 shall not be 
construed as affecting in any way the obligations of any county, 
city and county, municipality, or district and shall be deemed 
inoperative to the extent that any bonds or other obligations out- 
standing at the time of the adoption of this amendment specifically 
require the imposition of taxes upon tangible personal property or 
improvements. 

“(e) This amendment does not repeal, supersede, or modify that 
provision of section 15 of this article which reads as follows: ‘Out 
of the revenues from State taxes for which provision is made in 
this article, together with all other State revenues, there shall first 
be set apart the moneys to be applied by the State to the support 
of the public-school system and the State university.’ 

“(f) Except as herein provided, the provisions of this section 
and of section 5 shall control in any case of conflict with any other 
provision of this constitution.” 


[From Quarterly Bulletin, California State Federation of Labor, 
March 1938] 


(Resolution unanimously adopted September 17, 1937, by the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor convention) 


Whereas for the past 4 years the State has suffered from the 
imposition of a sales tax falling with particular severity upon the 
less fortunate members of society; and 

Whereas for many years labor has been hampered in its progress, 
men thrown and kept out of work, monopoly fostered, privilege 
exalted by a tax upon improvements and tangible personal prop- 
erty; and 

Whereas through the imposition of the sales tax and tax upon 
improvements and tangible personal property prices of necessities 
have been advanced and rents are advancing; and 

Whereas the last four sessions of the ‘ornia State Federation 
of Labor have denounced these conditions and unanimously pledged 
all proper efforts toward their elimination through the adoption of 
an appropriate constitutional amendment; and 

Whereas such an amendment was improperly struck off the ballot 
by the supreme court last year, and such act was condemned by 
this convention a year ago in Sacramento at the same time re- 
affirming the intention of the convention to keep the issue before 
the people of the State at the earliest possible moment; and 

Whereas a like amendment will be submitted to the voters of 
the State at the coming general election: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we reiterate our position heretofore taken on the 
subject and pledge our support te the abolition of the sales tax 
and of the taxation on improvements and tangible personal prop- 
erty and transfer of taxation now resting upon them to land 
values as contemplated by the amendment, and we further request 
and direct the executive council to do all in its power to bring 
about the success of the pending constitutional amendment. 
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Resolution adopted by executive council, at their meeting in 
Santa Barbara, March 19, 1938. 

Motion was made that the executive council authorize that the 
following statement be adopted as the sense of the council: 

“The executive council of the California State Federation of 
Labor, meeting at Santa Barbara, March 19, 1938, recognizes the 
vast importance to the working men and women of the State of 
the principles embodied in the pending initiative amendment to 
the Constitution of the State of California doing away with the 
retail sales tax (which takes over $40 from the average California 
family), and all taxation on improvements and tangible personal 
property, which is largely paid by labor and consumers in direct or 
hidden taxes. 

“The executive council declares that under such taxation workers 
are robbed by force of a considerable part of their wages, and pro- 
duction and consumption further diminished. It further realizes 
that the adoption of this amendment will mean more general 
employment of labor, the creation of jobs, and the development 
of industries now held back by the high price of land and the direct 
burdens laid upon production. 

“The executive council further directs the officers of the federation 
to do their utmost to secure the success of the amendment, and 
that they call upon all subordinate bodies to support and advocate 
the amendment.” 

The motion for the endorsement of the statement was adopted. 


Accident Prevention 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


STATEMENT BY WALTER DENT SMITH 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sentsent to have printed in the Recor a statement by Walter 
Dent Smith, executive vice president of the Greater New 
York Safety Council before the Dutchess County Health 
Association, Hyde Park, New York, on June 15, 1938. The 
subject is “Accident Prevention, a Problem for Health 
Organizations.” 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Accidents cause twice as many deaths amo children 
disease! From ages 3 to 21, accidents kill more than „ 
For all ages and both sexes only three diseases (heart 
cancer, and pneumonia), kill more than accidents. I cite these 
statements at the very beginning of my talk in order that you 
may quickly see why the accident problem should be considered 
by every pases or egar a health department or organization 

terested postpo: our eni into that windo 
rest which we call death. 25 ee 


STATISTICS 


A few statistics will serve to emphasize the importance of ac- 
cident prevention in relation to the whole problem of life con- 
servation. Accident Facts, the official statistical report of the 
National Safety Council, is authority for the statement that acci- 
dental deaths the greatest of all our disasters. In 1937 there were 
106,000 accidental deaths—1 in each 300 families, on an average, 
Permanent disabilities were caused in 375,000 cases—affecting one 
in every 85 families. In addition, nearly 10,000,000 ns suf- 
fered less serious disabling accidents. The economic cost of 1937 
accidents, including wage losses, anticipated future earnings, 
medical expenses, overhead costs of insurance, and property dam- 
age in fires and motor-vehicle accidents amounted to $3,600,000,- 
000—an average of $115 for every family in the Nation! 

The sorrow and suffering caused by accidents cannot be evalu- 
aron ee Nothing can fill a gap in a family 

e. 

Would you be horrified if you were to pick up your favorite 
paper this evening and read that the entire population of the city 
of Utica had been wiped out by a hurricane, tornado, or other 
disaster? Our annual life loss through avoidable accidents is just 
that equivalent. 

War is devastating in all its psychological, economic, and 
social effects. Yet the life losses of Americans in war are dwarfed 
by comparison with the annual death toll of carelessness and 
poor judgment. Our total World War loss in lives was only half 
the 1937 accidental death toll. That war is long since over, but 
until each American enlists in the attack against accident haz- 
ards, the toll of accidents will be an annual calamity. In New 
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York State alone we kill accidentally each year more than twice the 
number who laid down their lives in our Revolutionary War. 

Now it would be a fine thing if we had some antitoxin or 
vaccine which could be used on possible accident victims. But, 
unfortunately our problem is not that simple. So the first tool 
we should employ is that same tool which is so primarily essen- 
tial to the solution of every problem—a know of the facts. 
And this knowledge must be subdivided and broken down to a 
point where we can come to grips with it in a local area and 
affecting a particular group. We find, for instance that burns are 
the major causes of fatal accidents to preschool children; while 
to the school child and adult the motor vehicle is most lethal; 
and the elderly (65 years and over) are most likely to be the 
victims of falls. 

In New York State our problem may be classified: 


In Dutchess County the percentages run somewhat differently. 
In e past 5 years accidents here have cost 525 lives, classified as 
follows: 


Motor vehicle, 47 percent-_.2_.2- 22sec ee. 245 
he a A go ER RS ae AO ES A oe, Se SE 150 
Public (nontraffic) ,°15 percent....----.-_---....-......---.. 79 
Industrial, 7 percent. eo Tk See ee 38 
a E TO, ß P —T—T—T—T—T— S 13 


Further examination of the facts reveals that last year accidents 
caused 6.1 percent of all the deaths in New York State but in 
Dutchess County the accidental death toll (105) represents 7.5 
percent of the total number of deaths. Moreover, the death rate 
per 100,000 population in the State was 72 but the Dutchess 
County rate was 116. Indeed, in the 5-year period, 1931-35, 
Dutchess County had the eleventh highest accident death rate 
among the 57 counties in the State (excluding New York City), 
according to the official records of the New York State Department 
of Health. Your accident problem in Dutchess seems, moreover, 
to be largely a rural-life problem because 40 of the 44 automobile 
fatalities occurred as a result of accidents in rural districts and 
83 of the 61 fatalities due to all other types of accidents resulted 
from accidents in rural districts. 

RURAL-LIFE HAZARDS 

Let us consider briefly two particular rural-life hazards, the 
farms and the roads, There were in the United States last year 
approximately 4,500 deaths due to farm-work accidents. No other 
industrial group except the trade and service industries accounted 
for so many fatalities; in all manufacturing there were only 
2,600 deaths. 

The accident record for farmers, in relation to exposure, does 
not appear to be as good as that of workers in the manufacturing 
industries. Farmers work about half again as many man-hours, 
in total, during the year but they have three-fourths again as 
many deaths. Although exact calculations are out of question, 
it is estimated that the occupational death rate is about 15 percent 
hignor for agriculture than for manufacturing. 

do people get killed on the farm? A study made by the 
Kansas State Board of Health showed: i 
Percen 


Machinery accidents (tractors, circular saws, combines, discs). 29 
Animal accidents (kicked by horses, mules, and cows; fall- 


ing off horses, attacks by bulls, eta 21 
0 a a — 7 17 
V ppc ee oe hea Seneca 9 
VS ATG RR ia a Sa ape ̃ ˙ = SEL a ee Pe R a a p 8 
Miscellaneous (lightning, crushed, eto. 22 


During recent years traffic deaths in rural areas have increased 
six times as fast as motor vehicle fatalities in cities. While rural 
travel mileage has probably increased more than urban travel 
mileage, and would thus partially account for the greater increase 
in rural deaths, still most authorities believe that the more favor- 
able city record is largely to be accounted for by more effective 
accident control measures in municipalities. 

As the sun sets driving hazards increase. Two-thirds of all the 
fatal motor-vehicle accidents occur at night but only one-third 
of all driving takes place in these hours. Thus the motor vehicle 
death rate at night, based on mileage, is about three times the 


HOME ACCIDENTS 


A few typical types of home accidents may 
Did you know that the most dangerous room 

the house was the kitchen? And that the most hazardous day 
was Saturday? Some wag has suggested that this is the day 
dad clutters up the kitchen with his presence and his bottle 
opener. 
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By mechanical causes the home accident distribution is: 


Percent 
err ̃ ̃ Awůàůł —— j RE SS 
Fired e D ̃ —!. — aa — 10 


Improper use of equipment. 
Home needed repair. 


urry. 
Intoxication Sa Se 
Physical handicaps. 
Other personal 
No personal factors 


I hate to expose the fraility of men, but a study just completed b 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. shows that men are The chief 
victims of fatal home accidents. This study revealed that fatal 
accidents in the home were one and one-half times as 2 
among males as among females in the broad age range 15 64 
years. This excess among males is the more remarkable when it is 
considered that at this time of life men spend a large part of their 
active hours away from home in industries, while women’s chief 
occupation is the care of the home. 


ACCIDENTS AND HEALTH 


Now, accidents and health belong in the same family circle, with 
common objectives. We are both trying to preserve human life, 
and we do it in much the same way. We look for causes, try to pre- 
vent them, but if they sneak in ahead of us, we apply a cure, or at 
least try to. But if we were to strike the keynote to either disease 
or accident, we would probably join on a chord of prevention. 

You in the health field are away ahead of us on that score 
as evidenced by the remarkable results accomplished in check- 
ing the ravages of tuberculosis, smallpox, diabetes, typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, and other former scourges of childhood, and as your 
educational program progresses and public enlightenment in- 
creases, of venereal diseases. I could mention many others, all 
in the last century, but the record achieved by those who strove 
to stave off human illness speaks for itself. 

As one of our leaders remarked the other day, the safety 
movement is only in its infancy. But the hydra of accidents 
that we have to knock off is at least 38 years old and strong 
and healthy. That's basing our calculations on the birth of 
the automobile, which has increased from the time of its in- 
vention in the early 1900's to about 30,000,000 in the United 
States today. We have also to take into consideration the grow- 
ing number of mechanical hazards that have come into homes, 
factories, and farms with new. inventions of machinery, year 
by year, to say nothing of the speeded tempo of life in general, 
to which we have not yet adjusted ourselves in this country since 
the World War. 

Probably our greatest mutual problem is teaching common 
sehse—getting people to use their heads, them respon- 
sive in the safe and healthy way to conditions around them. 
Probably that is why health departments in various parts of 
the country are appointing accident-prevention pene ater to 
work on that phase of the problem to determine how to keep 
the increasing mortality rate down. In New York City, for 
instance, we are joining with the health department and the 
police department in a 12-week program being put on in all 
the neighborhood health centers in the city. Because of its 
size, the only way we can hope to reach the individual, espe- 
cially in the poorer sections, is to divide the city into districts 
and work locally. 

Dr. John L. Rice, able commissioner of health in New York 
City, the other day gave expression to the need for health-d 
ment participation in accident-prevention programs when he said 
at tha monthly board meeting of the Greater New York Safety 
Council: “It matters not whether the mortality statistics are 
produced by disease or accidents. In either case the health de- 
partment has the responsibility to do its utmost for prevention. 
Moreover, what point is there to a philosophy which causes us to 
expend every effort in prenatal work to assure that a child fs born 
under maximum health conditions, only to have that child become 
the victim of an automobile accident or a burn?” 

The department of health also cooperates closely in the matter 
of statistics, particularly those relating to home accidents which 
could hardly be obtained from any other source. The department 
can furnish valuable information because one of its members ulti- 
— i figures in the determination of the cause of accidental 

eatns. 


I believe that in most cases if the medical examiner were to 
give a more fundamental cause of deaths than “drowning, slipped 
and fell,” etc., the vast majority of them would be chalked up to 
carelessness on somebody's part, very often the victims. 
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In today’s complex world, with machines on every side, the 
careless member doesn’t fit into the system because it demands 
alertness as constant as a beacon light. If we are going to let 
people drive automobiles on the highway, we have to teach them 
to be skillful drivers, with their minds on the job. If we're going 
to have them working in factories that check time cards, discount 
for days off for either accident or illness, we've got to teach them 
to tune their lives to the scheme of things. It doesn’t mean that 
we have to try to turn our population into mechanical robots, but 
we have to awaken people to the terrific odds against them if they 
go around in a semiconscious state of mind. We have to teach 
them to use their intelligence, the only sure weapon that will 
defend them through to the ripe old age that most of us hope to 
reach. While the adventurous spirit will probably think of a more 
whirlwind way for life to end, I think most of us belong to the 
school that hopes to die calmly and comfortable in bed—and 
probably on a Beauty-rest at that. 

If you don’t think that is true, I can tell you of the case of an 
opera star, who, grown elderly, would go through a complete facial 
massage, paint her face, arrange her hair, and kneel down and 
pray that as long as she had to die, might she please pass out in 
her sleep and be found in beautiful repose. 

While most people aren’t given to such deliberate personal 
dramatics, proper realization of the dangers that exist would do a 
great deal to stop these unnecessary accidents. In other words 
we've got to instill what one of our men calls caution psychosis 
in the mind instead of the present security psychosis that makes 
us so sure of ourselves we never think of the possibility of 
accidents. 

The trouble is that our educational work has woefully lagged 
behind and we have a lot to catch up with before we will make any 
noticeable dent in statistics as they are stacked against us today. 
If we attack the problem scientifically from all sides, the public 
will be with us, and will take to it just as they took to the idea 
of vitamins, something they’d never heard of 20 years ago, of dated 
foods, and hundreds of other ideas popularized by education and 
advertising. We have to advertize this growingly important social 
problem, because as we have previously noted, there are more 
people being killed in accidents every year than in our great wars 
and equally as horribly. 

You may say that there has been a reduction of accidents so far 
this year in all parts of the country—and isn't that a step forward? 
Yes and no. While educational forces are uniting their efforts, 
we must take into consideration the fact that a lull in business, 
and the current let-down is no exception, results in a number of 
drivers either leaving their cars in the garage to cut expenses, or 
disposing of them as one of their most negotiable assets. 

COUNTY SET-UP 

It seems to me that you have an ideal set-up and a perfect 
nucleus for establishing a balanced, workable, safety program right 
here in your association, if you decide to attack seriously the 
accident phase of the health problem. Many of our greatest health 
and social workers have been vitally interested in accident pre- 
vention. Among them Jane Addams, Lillian Wald, Ida M. Tarbell, 
and a host of others many of you could name. 

I make this suggestion only because you are close to the people 
of this county. You have the facilities and the experience needed 
in finding causes, educating for prevention. It is on the basis 
of the fine work that you have already done that makes you par- 
ticularly suited to expand your efforts to meet a situation that is 
rapidly growing in intensity. 

We have a simple little formula for safety, but one that seems 
to cover all phases of it pretty well. It consists of engineering, 
education, and enforcement. The famous three E's. 

Undoubtedly, if Dutchess County is like the rest of the State, 
over 60 percent of those killed in motor accidents were pedestrians. 
Probably two out of three of them lost their lives at night, and 
many of them were over 40. That is the typical picture of the 
vast part the pedestrian plays in accidents almost anywhere in 
the country. To go a step further, about 40 percent of them are 
probably killed over the week end when traffic is heaviest. 

While enforcement is probably the most forceful tool we can 
use, education will probably get more widespread results in the 
long run. You need only know whom you wish to reach, and 
then plan your campaign. Children are being amply taken care 
of through the Stokes law passed last September, which requires 
the teaching of safety in New York schools, but they should also 
be encouraged to carry their safety message home to their parents, 

We realize that our highway problem in New York City is a 
twin sister to yours as far as the erring pedestrian is concerned. 
It measures up almost cause for cause, with the corresponding 
increase in figures commensurate with the larger population. 
But we're starting out next week to keep the world’s most noto- 
rious jaywalkers behind the white line of safety, to get them to 
wait for the lights and stop walking out of life by crossing in 
the middle of the block. 

In other words we're going to make a direct attack through a 
pedestrian campaign on the greatest and most immobile cause 
of highway fatalities in New York City and in the State. 

Proper education helps of reforms for safety, and, 
eventually, If you 


acceptance 
of resentment, you win cooperation. 
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can teach a child safe habits, you should certainly be able to 
permeate the adult mind. 

We men don’t like to admit it, but women wield the greater 
basic influence in our present society. You control in a large 
measure the habits of those in your home, and when you make an 
effort in your community the fine results you obtain are a compli- 
ment to your energy and enthusiasm. 

So far most of the safety campaigns have been led by men, but 
I feel when it’s a matter of saving lives and preventing human 
suffering we need women, because it takes a woman to get at the 
heart of a thing, and to make this accident-prevention campaign a 
vital human campaign. I know we need such cooperation in 
Greater New York, and if any of you ever feel that you'd like to 
expand your activities into that fertile territory your services will 
be most welcome. 

But, seriously, Dutchess County has an accident record that is 
worthy of the best energies of this organization to combat it. To 
me our national and local problem of reducing slaughter by 
accidents is as challenging as any of Louis Pasteur’s or Madame 
Curie’s or of any of the scientists and doctors who strive to lessen 
human ills and preserve human happiness. 

When the history of the safety movement is written, it will 
probably be as dramatic as that of any of the great crusades in 
history, and you who have figured in it will be proud of your efforts. 

This is the silver jubilee year of the National Safety Council, 
which is the national organization devoted to life conservation 
through accident prevention. To push back further the horizon of 
untimely death through needless accidents requires leadership and 
active citizen participation. In appealing to you to assume this 
leadership in Dutchess County I can leave with you no better final 
thought than that contained in the dedication prayer of Dr. 
Edward A. Steiner, given 25 years ago in Milwaukee, when the 
National Safety Council was founded: 

“May consideration for the safety of the laborer and the toiler 
be rewarded by a higher respect for humanity as a whole, a greater 
regard for law, a purer and higher patriotism, and may this country 
continue to be the beacon to the world, lighting toward liberty and 
toward progress, and may the work of this organization be a 
contribution toward this end.” 


Anniversary of the Battle of Antietam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR RADCLIFFE 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert into the Appendix of the Recorp an address delivered 
on May 30, 1938, by the able and distinguished Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. RADCLIFFE]. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


We will not forget that last year we celebrated the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Battle of Antietam. We then assembled here 
to do honor to those who on this battlefield—the bloodiest of 
the entire Civil War—fought for what they believed to be right. 
The occasion was honored by the presence of Mr. Roosevelt, the 
President of the United States, who as Commender in Chief of 
the Army of this country witnessed military maneuvers executed 
with much skill in imitation of the actual movements on the 
battlefield 75 years ago. The Congress of the United States in 
honor of this celebration had authorized the issuance of special 
coins in commemoration of that battle. The people of this com- 
munity assisted by the Federal Government, the State of Mary- 
land, Federal, and State military organizations and by many pri- 
vate citizens planned and carried into successful operation a cele- 
bration fitting in concept and dignity to the importance of the 
occasion. Visitors gathered here from many sections of the coun- 
try to view the war maneuvers and to revere the memories of 
those who took part in the Battle of Antietam. 

What was done at that celebration was well done, and the recol- 
lection of those commemorative exercises will live always in the 
thoughts of those of us who were so fortunate as to witness them. 
That celebration will find a permanent place in history. 

Again we are back to the battlefield of Antietam to renew 
our efforts to give formal and fitting expression to our thoughts 
of commemoration. The fact that here we do not have war 


Maneuvers and many other vivid features of that celebration 
of last year, should not, and will not lessen by a particle our 
instinctive feelings of respect and reverence for the sacredness 
of the occasion which brings us again to Antietam. 
There is a type of philosophical meditation, existing especially 
in the Orient, which contents itself with trying to know merely 
what is, with no further desire to profit really from such knowl- 
edge. But why the lesson, if it is not heeded? Why acquire 
knowledge if we find nothing in it which suggests a helpful 
example or precept? To illustrate: We want to know what 
Soldiers 76 years ago fought here and what motives animated 
them in so doing. But certainly that contest with its bloody 
sacrifices has its lessons for us. 

Let us stop for a moment to consider that the battle was fought 


C 
ive of Maryland, during those days when the Civil War 


was impending. 

That idea and purpose, which was uppermost in the thoughts 
of Maryland men and women in those times, was an intense 
desire to study carefully the facts in the all-absorbing controversy, 
to try to understand the arguments advanced by both sides to 


the 

voice. But let me for a moment not to arms, but 
to the activities of men and women who strive to be peacemakers 
and helpful arbitrators during the violent controversy which was 
then raging so furiously. 

You will, of course, remember the story of the two knights 

who after meeting each other by accident quarreled, and then 
fought over the question as to the metal of which a certain 
shield was made. Said one knight, after the customary ameni- 
ties of language and chivalric customs: “How strange that a 
golden shield should be hanging from a limb on yon tree.” “It 
is indeed an odd happening,” said the other knight, “but pardon 
me for referring to the fact that the shield is silver not golden.” 
The knight, who had spoken first, hotly resented this apparent 
reflection upon his veracity, and emphatically repeated his state- 
ment that the shield was golden and not silver. The discussion 
soon became acrimonious, and a violent l arose. In a few 
minutes both knights were fighting each other with traditional 
fervor. Both were wounded and became too weakened to con- 
tinue the fight. They left their horses and staggering side by 
side, went to the tree to lie down. Then for the first time did 
each one discover that the shield was golden on one side, but 
silver on the other. Of course, each knight had stated correctly 
the appearance of the shield from his own point of view. 
So it was that the thoughtful men and women of Maryland, 
as the Civil War was breaking, saw much of force in the con- 
tentions of both the North and the South. They could in truth 
realize that the shield was golden on one side although silver 
on the other. Energetically they tried to induce the people of 
the North to understand the viewpoint of the South and vice 
versa. The people of Maryland believed that if this result were 
obtained, an adjustment of grave differences of opinion could be 
made and carnage averted. 

Much bravery has been attributed to those who fought in the 
armies of the Union or of those of the Confederacy. Too little 
attention has been paid to the less showy but the patient coop- 
erative and no less courageous attitude of many people, especially 
in Maryland, in their efforts to avert the impending conflict. 

On many battlefields monuments stand in honor of those who 
fought bravely, but who has erected a shaft to him who made 
resourceful, unselfish, and patriotic efforts to avert war or to 
heal the wounds of conflict? The Athenians, you remember, 
erected monuments to many gods to whom they were grateful 
or whose good will they sought to obtain. Then they added one 
other monument in honor of the “Unknown God.” 

‘The heroes who so zealously, courageously, and patriotically tried 
as long as possible to head off the impending Civil War are almost 
unknown to us. Certainly no shafts have been erected in their 
honor. To these they are justly entitled. 

In the words of Shakespeare: 

“Beware of entrance to a quarrel, 
But being in, bear’t 
That the opposed may beware of thee.” 
So when the role of ceases to be a practical one, each 
Marylander bore himself with spirit and courage in the cause of 
that side of the conflict which he chose. 

I believe that the lessons of the days of 1861 can be helpful to 

us today. The possibilities are numerous. For instance, we are 
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urely urgent need today for 
the same spirit of thoughtful consideration and mutual oya — 
ance and for the recognition of the burdens of the other man. 


is gen ee ee * the West does not have to reckon. 
Men women one ustry are grappling with lems 
which quite frequently do not exist Coston 
Certainly we in 


The spectacular attracts, the dramatic and even the melodramatic 
allures, but do not let us forget that homely and prosy qualities 
shown in efforts to understand and to judge fairly the views of 
other people deserve a full measure of recognition and praise. The 
Bible says, in substance, “He who controleth himself is greater than 
he who taketh a city.” Has a man controlled himself if 
his activities only, but makes no effort to curb his tongu 
hasty statements, springing from ignorance or prejudice? You 


i 


circumstances 
and conditions of other classes or sections of society and to Judge 
them sympathetically? Are we really trying to seek a basis for fair 


We do homage to the dead who fell on this battlefield, and also 
to those who, as survivors, bore from this battlefield scars 


we, by habits of well-reasoned tolerance of each other, seek to 
know the problems of our fellow citizen and to judge him fairly 
and wisely. If we do this it will be in fitting memorial of the 
spirit of our Maryland ancestors of 1860. In that way will our 
homage take to itself a really constructive useful form which will 
be most worthwhile. God grant that we may heed the lesson of 


— Ao Let us pledge ourselves on this hallowed battlefield 
so ` 


Mrs. Roosevelt and the World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ARTICLE BY MAXIMIANO MARMITO VILLAREAL 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask that there may be 
printed in the Recorp an article by Maximiano Marmito 
Villareal, entitled “Mrs. Roosevelt and the World Peace.“ 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


If Mrs. Roosevelt's advice to the people of her country through 
her newspaper column “to learn several languages” be taken 
seriously I believe it would be a great influence for changing this 
troubled world today into a one. In the possession of a 
common language, I believe would bring the people 
together into a real mutual understanding, and I do not doubt 
that it would create more friendship and would lessen cannons 
and battleships. Language, I really think, would do good if it 
be used as seed of peace, to be sown into every human heart. 

It would be a good idea to start the world peace from within 
the heart of humankind, instead of starting from the outside 
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with physical and tangible things like cannons, battleships, and 
other destructive equipment of this modern age. In this phase of 
advice given by Mrs. Roosevelt, she has done one of the greatest 
things toward making the world a peaceful one to live in. I do 
not hesitate to believe that Mrs. Roosevelt will succeed in her 
endeavor along this line, because her very commanding and 
charming leadership will attract the genuine interest and the sin- 
cerity of her people, to cooperate with her untiring effort to 
accomplish something for the common good of all mankind. 

Time will come when the name of Mrs. Roosevelt will be im- 
mortalized both in marble figure and in the heart of every race 
of the great world. For a movement such as she has started will 
never die, but will exist for centuries to come. There have been 
many dreams and wishes and ways for making the turbulent 
world a peaceful place to live in. But leaders and heroes died 
in vain in their search for the attainment of peace. With the 
leadership of the First Lady of the land, as she is traditionally 
known through her own position as the wife of the President of 
this great democratic country, the movement will go forward. 

In response to Mrs. Roosevelt’s suggestion for learning language, 
I sincerely offer my humble suggestion and recommendation to 
learn the Esperanto language, which is today officially accepted 
and re by many governments of the world. To acquire 
several languages in the continental United States is very diffi- 
cult, as seen by Mrs. Roosevelt. This is true because the sur- 
rounding communities are all English speaking. This is why I 
strongly believe that Esperanto is the most logical language to be 
learned by all communities in the United States. Esperanto has 
already started to take root everywhere in this country as in other 
countries. The only thing necessary is to provide teachers every- 
where, because the teaching and 1 of Esperanto in this 
country today are all voluntary, although the had been 
taught in certain schools and colleges in the United States. Recog- 
nition of credits is now extended to the to language in 
certain universities, as reported in the office of the headquarters 
of the Esperanto Association of North America, which is located 
at 1517 H street NW., Washington, D. C. 

The Esperanto language is highly interesting and very fascinat- 
ing to learn. It is the easiest to learn among the languages of 
the world. It already has passed the acid test of scientific inves- 
tigation as to what language of the whole world is the easiest to 
learn. Dr. Thorndike, of Columbia University, as one of the world 
investigators, also recommends he found Esperanto to be the 
easiest language. These scientists are independent in their find- 
ings; they simply investigate with unbiased judgment in their 
studies of all languages; and the conclusions of investigators in the 
different countries show the much greater simplicity and facility 
of the Esperanto language. 

France, which was a country that voted in an early session of 
the League of Nations in 1922 against the adoption of Esperanto 
by public schools of all countries, is leading the world in the use 
of the Esperanto as the second or auxiliary language. Today 
Esperanto is a compulsory requirement for study in certain 
branches of the national Army of France. It is also a part of the 
requirement for policemen, guides, taxi drivers, and other pro- 
fessions in various localities in Europe. It is also now used in 
railroad signs in France, Czechoslovakia, and other places and 
countries of Europe, and also in the Orient. Today both the 
warring nations, China and Japan, are distributing thousands of 
pamphlets printed in Esperanto telling their respective sides of 
the war. The same may be said of Spain. 

Many features in the Esperanto language attract the interest 
of the people of the world today. Here are some of them: 
Esperanto has only 16 simple grammatical rules which could be 
read and studied in a few minutes. Those who have studied 
languages in school or college will admit that to learn the whole 
grammar of a national tongue would take about a year. So I 
recommend this comparison for those who may cooperate with 
the greater effort of the First Lady of the Land to promote the 
learning of languages for “a great advantage” and “for our own 

leasure.“ 

E The students of Esperanto have nothing to worry about difi- 
culty when they find out that there is only one conjugation to 
be learned of the Esperanto verb, and nothing irregular as in 
other languages. And besides, the rules are free from the 
numberless exceptions from which arise the greatest difficulty in 
the study of national languages. Here are some easy things to re- 
member: There are only 12 endings of the verb in Esperanto, 
while in French and English there are so many that it is almost 
impossible to count them. Other languages are very difficult to 
learn because of irregularities and exceptions to the rules; for 
those who are familiar with the anatomy of languages will notice 
the difference and appreciate the advantages of l the 
easy Esperanto language instead of wasting time and energy 
on other unnecessary language study. 

In Esperanto each letter has a definite sound, from which it 
never varies, as in English and other languages. There are no silent 
letters in Esperanto—all are sounded. Accent occurs only on the 
next to the last syllable. Some other features in Esperanto that 
do not exist in other languages are the following: Nouns end in 
O; adjectives end in A; derived adverbs end in E; infinitives of the 
verbs end in I; and the imperative mood ends in U. Esperanto as a 
second language for all has no competition in the whole world to- 
Gay, because it is found to be absolutely neutral and not intended 
to replace any other national language. Therefore it can now travel 
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in the road of progress of the world, as was the hope and dream 
of its inventor, Dr. Luduviko Lazaro Zamenhof, of Poland. 

There have been many inquiries as to how Esperanto sounds 
when spoken by the different nationalities of the world, and if it 
can easily be understood when persons from different countries 
come together. This question has been answered. For almost 30 
years the World Congress of Esperantists have never used inter- 
preters, and all the delegates speak nothing but pure Esperanto. 
All questions and problems in the world congress have been 
handled in Esperanto, and this is real evidence that the people of 
different races and nationalities can be understood by any Espe- 
rantist anywhere. Delegates have attended the Esperanto Congress 
from all over the globe, running from 1,000 to nearly 5,000 in num- 
ber, and all of them understood one another during these conven- 
tions. They are the only such gathering in the whole world where 
delegates have come from all parts of the world and yet can easily 
transact Official business without the aid of an interpreter—unlike 
the League of Nations, where a great waste and loss of time has 
always occurred during League sessions, as observed by many visitors 
because of translation from one language to another whenever a 
delegate speaks in his own native lan; i 

The Esperanto language has but a few thousand fundamental 
words in the vocabulary, and all other words are international, 
with 83 percent of the roots recognizable by anyone who knows 
English, 76 percent by a German, 81 percent by a Portuguese, 82 
percent by a Spaniard, 85 percent by an Italian, and 88 percent 
by a Frenchman. 

In addition to the suggestion of Mrs. Roosevelt, I would recom- 
mend first the teaching of Esperanto in the Army and Navy and 
Marine Corps to enlisted men and officers, because it would carry 
great influence among the civilian population, and to the public 
and private schools, colleges, and universities. In a number of 
States the N. E. R. A. has participated in the teaching of Esperanto 
to certain classes in adult education. 

In the United States Congress enthusiasm for the Esperanto 
language was manifested in 1913 in a resolution which was intro- 
duced by Congressman Barthold, of Missouri, during the first 
session of the Sixty-third Congress, but because of the World War 
the movement was not carried out. In recent years the interest 
in studying Esperanto has shown itself, and classes with volunteer 
teachers have been conducted in many places throughout the 
country. In the pages’ school in the United States Capitol Build- 
ing a class was organized especially for the secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, clerks, and other employees in the United States Co 
The Esperanto class in the Capitol was looked upon with interest 
in other States of the Union, and it received a publicity not only 
in the United States but also in Europe, for the Esperanto Magazine 
in Geneva widely publicized the fact that an Esperanto class had 
been permitted in the Parliament Building in America, as they 
called it there in Europe. 

Congressman KARL STEFAN, of Nebraska, who is a member of the 
Public Buildings and Grounds Committee in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, came to the class and addressed the Esperanto stu- 
dents. Congressman STEFAN praised the Esperanto movement 
highly, for he believes in mutual understanding through one com- 
mon language in which people of different nationalities might 
communicate with one another. The Little Congress of the United 
States, a body made up of the legislative employees, more than 
onos 1 3 8 Esperanto to appear 

ore sesslon and explain the of the class 
for benefit of its members. yaa oe 

For the benefit of those who are not yet familiar with the Esper- 
anto language, I quote an extract from an address over the local 
radio station WJSV by the general secretary of the Esperanto Asso- 
ciation of North America. In conclusion of his address he said: 
“Inteligenta persono lernas la lingvon facile kaj rapide. Esperanto 
estas la vera solvo de la lingva problemo kaj potenca helpo al inter- 
nacia paco. Simpla, rica, preciza, belscna, flekseble, facile lernabla 
la moderna kultura lingvo de la tuta mondo—la praktika solvo de 
la problemo de internacia compreno. Gi meritas vian seriozan 
konsideron.” 

In English: “Any intelligent person can learn the language easily 
and rapidly. Esperanto is the real solution of the language prob- 
lem and a potential help toward international peace. Simple, rich, 
precise, euphonious, flexible, easily learned, the modern cultural 
language of the whole world, the practical solution of the problem 
of international comprehension, it merits your consideration.” 

Concluding her newspaper column, Mrs. Roosevelt said: “For our 
own pleasure we ought to make a greater effort to speak several 
languages,” and so I sincerely dedicate to both President and Mrs: 
Roosevelt the following lines in several languages for their great 
efforts in trying to lead the world toward reaching the goal of true 
friendship and mutual understanding. 

1. Vive le President et Madame Roosevelt, French. 

2. Eviva il Presidente é la Segnora Roosevelt, Italian. 

3. Viva el Presidente y la Señora Roosevelt, Spanish. 

4. Vivu la Prezidanto kaj la Senjorino Roosevelt, Esperanto. 

5. Ke Ola nui Ka President Roosevelt Ame Kuna Aliiwahine, 
Hawaiian. 

6. Mabuhi si Presidente at si Ginang Roosevelt, Philippine 
Islands. 

7. Kauvan asu Presidenti, Finnish. 

8. Nazdar pave przidente, Czech. 

9. Niech Zyjie prezydent, Polish. 
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HON. SAM D. McREYNOLDS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 10, 1938 


Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, there is a man retiring 
from Congress at this session of Congress who is going to 
be greatly missed. I refer to our friend and colleague the 
Honorable WILLIAM BRADLEY Umsteap, of North Carolina. 

Mr. Umsteap came here at the opening of the Seventy- 
third Congress and since that time he has not only made 
many friends in this House but has served the people of 
his district and his country with distinction. 

As subchairman of the Committee on Appropriations he 
has made a remarkable record. No one on that committee 
presents his bills to the House better than he does, and his 
eloquent remarks will long be remembered. 

His retirement from the Congress is going to be a great 
Joss to the country and especially to the people of his 
district. Honest, faithful, demonstrating a rare intelligence, 
Mr. Umsreap possesses those qualities peculiar to statesmen. 

He will be very much missed by all of us because it is 
men of his type that are needed to sail the old ship of 
state safely during these trying times. 


Excise Tax on Copper 
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HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


LETTER BY SENATOR WHEELER 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, in view of false state- 
ments that were inserted in the Recorp on yesterday by 
Congressman O’ConNELL with reference to me, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert the following letter to Congressman 
O’ConneELL in answer to his statements: 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. J. J. O'CONNELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: In addressing any other Member of Congress I would 
say that I was surprised that they should insert in the RECORD a 
statement that was a deliberate misrepresentation of fact with 
reference to me or any other Member of the Senate or House 
but I am not surprised in your particular case. You should 
know that Senator HAYDEN, Senator VANDENBERG, and myself in- 
troduced jointly in the Senate on February 5, 1931, Senate Reso- 
lution No. 434, of the Seventy-second Congress. This resolution 
directed the United States Tariff Commission to furnish the Sen- 
ate with certain facts relating to copper and an excise tax thereon. 
Under date of November 30, 1931, the United States Tariff Com- 
mission furnished us with facts which supported an amendment 
to the Revenue Act of 1932 providing for an excise tax on copper. 
The text of this amendment introduced on April 6, 1932, appears 
on page 7527 of volume 75, part 7, of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I likewise joined Senators HAYDEN and VANDENBERG in the intro- 
duction of other amendments designed to accomplish the same 
objective—limiting the importation of copper produced in other 
countries by the same. On May 23, 1932, the Senate 
adopted the Wheeler-Vandenberg-Hayden copper excise-tax amend- 
ment. Thus during the Hoover administration was the first excise 
tax on the importation of copper levied. Your deliberate mis- 
statement of the facts on this matter is typical of most of your 
remarks which you place in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The facts show that I assisted in an excise tax on cop- 
per before you ever came to the House of Representatives and 
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did it over the objection of the copper interests—but in the 
interest of the people of Montana. 

If you would read the Constitution of the United States you 
would realize that a tariff or a tax bill has to originate in the 
House of Representatives, and with your great influence both in 
this country and abroad, you should have no trouble in securing 
the passage of your bill. 

You also know or should know that your statement with refer- 
ence to my visiting Mr. Hearst at San Simeon is, to say the least, 
untrue, as are your statements with reference to Mr. Gannett. It 
is with regret that I feel compelled to place this letter in the 
Recorp, but in view of the misrepresentations and untruths you 
have made with reference to me and which you placed in the 
Record in the closing days of this session of Congress in violation 
of well-known rules of both the House and Senate, I must do 80. 

Respectfully, 
BURTON K. WHEELER. 
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HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BULKLEY AT WILBERFORCE 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY] at the commence- 
ment exercises at Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio, 
June 9, 1938. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


It is characteristic of America to think liberally and to look 
forward. Wilberforce University is a monument to liberal and 
forward-looking thought, both in its name and in its purpose. 
Rev. William Wilberforce was known in England more than a 
century ago as a liberal and humanitarian thinker and statesman, 
and contributed to the progressive thought and action of his day. 
The university here named for him was founded for the benefit 
of a race oppressed in a nation whose ideals and principles have 
always been based on liberty and the rights of man. The found- 
ing of such an institution of higher learning at the time this 
university was founded was itself an important step toward the 
eradication of an intolerable inconsistency between the funda- 
mental and undying principles of our American Constitution and 
the utter subversion of those principles in the unjust subjection 
of a race, under the inconsistent claim that it was inferior. 
Eighty years of progress have justified the wisdom and vision of 
the founders, Bishop Daniel A. Payne, Bishop James H. Shorter, 
and Prof. John G. Mitchell. 

The work of the founders has been ably carried on by Bishop 
Reverdy Ransom, Bishop R. R. Wright, and Dr. Ormonde Walker. 
It is gratifying to recall that Wilberforce University is the leader 
of this movement for higher education in America, and that under 
its management by the African Methodist Episcopal Church it 
has been on a sound basis financially, while it has also held its 
unquestioned position of leadership in Christian education. The 
success of this Ohio institution should afford a definite encour- 
agement to the establishment of similar institutions much needed 
in other States. It is good to know that largely through the 
efforts of Bishop Wright, success has attended the establishment 
of another Wilberforce Institute in Transvaal, South Africa. 

Today one more class is ready to leave the college campus and 
its members must look forward to finding their places in a world 
distressed. In the confusion that exists today they must look 
forward to meeting new conditions with new adaptations of estab- 
lished social and political principles. 

In other times, too, it has been necessary to make new adapta- 
tions of principles by th Uberally and looking forward. 

The spirit which established our American Government was a 
forward-looking spirit, and its essential expression is in the lan- 

of our Declaration of Independence: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed; 
that whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government.” When this was written there 
was no democratic government existing in the world, and America 
looked forward to the accomplishment of a great ideal. 
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The authorship of the Declaration of Independence is at- 
tributed to Thomas Jefferson, and we still regard him as the 
guiding spirit of our democracy. He said: “We of the United 
States are constitutionally and conscientiously democrats. We 
consider society as one of the natural wants with which man 
has been created, and that he has been endowed with faculties 
and qualities to effect its satisfaction.” Jefferson believed that 
the responsibility for Government should be shared by all the 
people. I quote again: “The influence over Government must 
be shared by all the people. If every individual who composes 
the mass participates of the ultimate authority, the Government 
will be safe.” His conception of government by the majority 
of all people necessarily included a proper respect for minorities, 
and in his first inaugural address he stated a principle of govern- 
ment from which we will never want to depart: “All will bear 
in mind this sacred principle, that, though the will of the ma- 
jority is in all cases to prevail, that will, to be rightful, must 
be reasonable; that the minority possess their equal rights which 
equal laws must protect, and to violate which would be oppres- 
sion.” ‘These principles of democracy were embodied in our 
Constitution, which provided our Nation with a practical work- 
ing government based on the high ideal of the equal rights of 
all men. 

The great men who founded our Government were too wise to 
believe that their wisdom and experience could be sufficient for all 
time. They set up a practical government—based on the demo- 
cratic ideal—an instrumentality through which man might pre- 
serve his liberty and pursue his happiness; but they had to leave 
to posterity the task of safeguarding and developing those ideals. 
George W: said: “The warmest friends and the best sup- 
porters the Constitution has do not contend that it is free from 
imperfections * * * I think the people can, as they will have 
the advantage of experience on their side, decide with as much 
propriety on the alterations and amendments which are necessary, 
as ourselves. I do not think we are more inspired, have more 
wisdom, or possess more virtue, than those who will come after us.” 
The same ideas were expressed by Jefferson: “Some men look at 
constitutions with sanctimonious reverence, and deem them like 
the ark of the covenant, too sacred to be touched. They ascribe 
to the men of the preceding age a wisdom more than human, and 
suppose what they did to be beyond amendment. I knew that 
age well; I belonged to it, and labored with it. It deserved well 
of its country. It was very like the present, but without the 
experience of the present; laws and institutions must go hand in 
hand with the p of the human mind. As that becomes 
more developed, more enlightened, as new discoveries are made, 
new truths disclosed, and manners and opinions change with the 
change of circumstances, institutions must advance also, and keep 
pace with the times. We might as well require a man to wear still 
the coat which fitted him when a boy, as civilized society to remain 
ever under the regimen of their ancestors. It is this preposterous 
idea which has lately deluged Europe in blood. Let us follow no 
such examples, nor weakly believe that one generation is not as 
capable as another of taking care of itself, and of ordering its own 
affairs.” 


Three-quarters of a century later the wisdom of this statement 
of the forward-looking Jefferson was amply vindicated. In a great 
crisis that then confronted the Nation Abraham Lincoln said: 
“The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy 
present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
rise with the occasion. As our case is new, we must think anew 
and act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall 
save the country.” Lincoln was inspired by the same ideal of a 
democratic government as was Jefferson. After his first election to 
the Presidency and while on his way to Washington to take office, 
Lincoln made a speech in Independence Hall in Philadelphia in 
which he said: “I have never had a feeling politically that did not 
spring from the sentiments embodied in the Declaration of In- 
dependence.” Lincoln was, in his time, the great exponent of Jef- 
fersonian democracy. Not in the sense that we have sometimes 
heard the term “Jeffersonian democracy” recently used, for Lincoln 
supported a strong central government and differed with Jeffer- 
son’s view about States’ rights; but concerning the more fun- 
damental principles of liberty, democracy, and human rights, Lin- 
coln’s philosophy looked back to Jefferson, but, like Jefferson, 
always looked forward. 

Lincoln's comment on the shifting of party adherence to funda- 
mental principles is of genuine interest today. In 1859 he wrote: 
“Remembering that the Jefferson party was formed upon its sup- 
posed superior devotion to the personal rights of men, holding 
the rights of property to be secondary only and greatly inferior, 
and assuming that the so-called democracy of today are the 
Jefferson, and their opponents the anti-Jefferson party, it will be 
interesting to note how completely the two have changed hands 
as to the principle upon which they were originally supposed to be 
divided. 

“The democracy of today holds the liberty of one man to be 
absolutely nothing when it conflicts with another man’s right 
of property; Republicans, on the contrary, are for both the man 
and the dollar, but in case of conflict the man before the dollar. 
I remember being once much amused at seeing two partially 
intoxicated men engaged in a fight with their greatcoats on, 
which fight, after a long and rather harmless contest, ended in 
each having fought himself out of his own coat and into that of 
the other, If the two leading parties of this day are really iden- 
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tical with the two in the days of Jefferson and Adams, they have 
performed the same feat as the two drunken men.” 

This amusing statement about the shifting of party positions 
is most interesting to review today after another 75 years have 
passed. It must put us on our guard against attributing to any 
political party an absolute consistency in adhering to principles. 
The Democratic Party of Lincoln's day was the successor of Jeffer- 
son's party by direct continuity of organized existence; yet Lincoln, 
in helping to form a new Republican Party to oppose the party 
of Jefferson, was fundamentally in accard with Jefferson’s prin- 
ciples. In the same letter from which I have quoted, Lincoln 
went on to say: “But, soberly, it is now no child’s play to save 
the principles of Jefferson from total overthrow in this Nation. 

“The principles of Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of free 
society. And yet they are denied and evaded, with no small show 
of success. One dashingly calls them ‘glittering generalities,’ 
Another bluntly calls them ‘self-evident lies.“ And others insidi- 
ously argue that they apply to ‘superior races.’ These expressions, 
differing in form, are identical in object and effect—the supplanting 
of the principles of free government and restoring those of classifi- 
cation, caste, and legitimacy. They would delight a convocation of 
crowned heads plotting against the people. They are the van- 
guard, the miners and sappers of ret d . We must 
repulse them or they will subjugate us. This is a world of com- 
pensation; and he who would be no slave must consent to have no 
slave. Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for them- 
selves, and, under a just God, cannot long retain it. All honor to 
Jefferson—the man who, in the concrete pressure of a struggle 
for national independence by a single people, had the coolness, fore- 
cast, and capacity to introduce into a merely revolutionary docu- 
ment an abstract truth, applicable to all men and all times, and 
so to embalm it there that today and in all coming days it shall be 
a rebuke and a stumbling block to the very harbingers of reappear- 
ing tyranny and oppression.” 

To that abstract truth, introduced in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by Jefferson, Lincoln remained true, and fought the good 
fight against distinctions of race and class that are subversive of 
fundamental liberty. He said; “Those arguments that are made 
that the inferior race are to be treated with as much allowance as 
they are capable of enjoying; that as much is to be done for them 
as their condition will allow—what are these arguments? They 
are arguments that kings have made for enslaving the people in all 
ages of the world.” 

“You will find that all the arguments in favor of kingcraft were 
of this class; they always bestrode the necks of the people, not 
that they wanted to do it, but because the people were better 
off for being ridden. That is their argument and this argument 
is the same old nt that says, “You work and I eat; you toil 
and I will enjoy the fruits of it.’ Turn in whatever way you will, 
whether it come from the mouth of a king, an excuse for en- 
slaving the people of his country, or from the mouth of men of 
one race as a reason for enslaving the men of another race, it is 
all the same old serpent; and I hold, if that course of argumenta- 
tion that is made for the purpose of convincing the public mind 
that we should not care about this should be granted, it does not 
stop with the Negro. I should like to know, if taking this old 
Declaration of Independence, which declares that all men are 
equal upon principle, and making exceptions to it, where will it 
stop? If one man says it does not mean a Negro, why not another 
say it does not mean some other man? If that Declaration is not 
the truth, let us get the statute book, in which we find it, and 
tear it out. Who is so bold as to do it? If it is not true, let us 
2 it out. If it is true, let us stick to it. Let us stand firmly by 
t, then.” 

To quote further from Lincoln: “Tt is said in one of the admoni- 
tions of our Lord, ‘As your Father in Heaven is perfect, be ye also 
perfect.’ The Savior, I suppose, did not expect that any human 
creature could be perfect as the Father in Heaven; but He said, 
‘As your Father in Heaven is perfect, be ye also perfect.’ He set 
that up as a standard; and he who did most toward reaching that 
standard attained the highest degree of moral perfection. So I 
say in relation to the principle that all men are created equal, let 
it be as nearly reached as we can. If we cannot give freedom to 
every creature, let us do nothing that will impose slavery upon any 
other creature. Let us then turn this Government back into the 
8 in which the framers of the Constitution originally 
placed it.” 

Educated men look backward in the study of history that they 
may the better look forward. We look back to the wisdom of the 
fathers of our Republic, to our Declaration of Independence and 
our Constitution, and we reaffirm our devotion to the principles 
therein declared, because they are forward-looking principles and 
we are looking forward. Indeed, to maintain those principles to 
pects we constantly reassert our devotion, we must ever look 
05 k 

Well do we know that after a century and a half the ideals 
of the Declaration of Independence have not even yet been 
fully achieved; but those forward-looking men from whom we 
have been quoting understood the difficulties, and their patience 
with partial achievements is as notable as the radicalism of 
their expression of ultimate ideals. Jefferson said: There is a 
snail-paced gait for the advance of new ideas in the general 
mind under which we must acquiesce”; and Lincoln said: “We 
could not secure the we did secure if we grasped for more, 
and having by necessity submitted to that much, it does not 
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destroy the principle that is the charter of our liberties. Let 
that charter stand as our standard.” 

Jefferson spoke a century and a half ago, Lincoln three-quarters 
of a century ago. Both are honored for bold courage in stating 
and advocating new adaptations of democratic principles. Each 
in his day accomplished much toward the achievement of the 
ideals they held in common. There is still more to be accom- 
of those ideals today. We 


institution which fortunately he was able to destroy in this 
Nation. Yet much that he said about slavery could be applied 
today to an economic oppression which, if it does not actually 
impose slavery, at least leaves millions where they can hardly 
regard themselves as free men having equal rights to life, liberty, 

and the pursuit of happiness. 
Not only our own but the whole world today is in 
of social and economic revolution. That the changes now 


who have had unusual opportunities in education have an unusual 
chance of proving themselves competent for the responsibilities 
of the day. We must recognize and in this day leadership 
of the same forward-looking quality, and the same bold courage 


and by Lincoln. 

I am confident that you who have had these unusual educa- 
tional opportunities here at Wilberforce will recognize and support 
such leadership. Yes; and furnish to the country your own share 
of leadership. May it be liberal and always looking forward. 


The Third Crisis 


A plea to all Americans for a united stand in defense of con- 
stitutional_ government, competitive enterprise, and a humanized 
capitalism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, the most obvious fact 
in the headlines today is that the prosperity parade has 
come to a pause; in fact, it is marching backward. It is 
plain that the New Deal has entered upon a new phase. 
People are beginning to realize that all that glitters in Wash- 
ington is not gold, however valuable much of the work of 
the last 5 years has been. We are obliged to take inventory, 
to strike a balance of the debits and credits, and then plan 
our future. 

At the moment the Nation is a babel of voices. Govern- 
ment blames industry, industry blames Government; labor 
blames capital, capital blames labor; and labor blames labor. 
Everyone is looking for the fire escape. I wish to suggest 
that the fire escape is the return to constitutional govern- 
ment, competitive enterprise, and a humanized capitalism. 

I am not here to argue the case of the “haves” against 
the “have nots,” of property against poverty, nor to plead 
the cause of the peak of the economic pyramid against its 
base. I do not worry about those at the peak of the pyra- 
mid. The fact that they are there demonstrates that they 
need little help or protection from government. I would be 
just to those at the peak; to those whose courage, enterprise, 
invention, and business genius have helped to build the pros- 
perity of the Nation, not only for themselves but for all the 
rest. Nevertheless, I do not worry about them. 

WHERE URGENCY EXISTS 

My concern is for those at the base of the economic pyra- 
mid. I know that when there is a demand for used cars the 
new-car market booms, and that when people stop buying 
used cars dealers are no longer able to sell new cars, and the 
damming up of buying at the base soon spreads upward to 
the very peak of the pyramid. 
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In arguing for constitutional government, competitive en- 
terprise and a humanized capitalism, I do so because of my 
deep conviction that under a system which preserves these 
three things a larger percentage of the “have nots” have 
climbed into the ranks of the “haves” than under any other 
system since time began. Contrarywise, it is my deep con- 
viction that the destruction of these principles will mean the 
same reduced standard of living in America as we have 
seen abroad where politicians run business to serve their 
political ends. If the history of mankind proves anything, it 
teaches us that men prosper only so long as they are free, 
Political and economic freedom releases tens of millions of 
mainsprings of initiative and enterprise and invention and 
new ideas. Under Government bureaucracy these forces are 
not released. 

All of us recognize the necessity of change. I am sure 
there is not one who would not reshingle the roof, put in 
new plumbing, or buy new furniture in the home of free 
government. We do not feel, however, that we can improve 
our lot by tampering with the foundations upon which the 
whole superstructure rests. In coming to this conclusion 
we do not theorize. We point to the record of actual achieve- 
ment of 150 years and longer on American soil where these 
principles have been tested time and again. 

THE THIRD CRISIS 


It seems plain that we have now reached the third crisis 
of our history. The first was the quarter century which 
gave us our independence from the mother country and the 
Constitution of 1787. The second was, of course, the Civil 
War. The third is the present time, and what our children 
will inherit will be determined by the conclusions we arrive 
at and the course we pursue in the months and years im- 
mediately ahead. 

Since the end of the World War not less than 17 consti- 
tutional governments have “gone with the wind.” We are 
in the vortex of a world-wide struggle. The man on horse- 
back has returned to the seats of power in country after 
country, and free enterprise has been yielding ground to 
tho pew. Caesars -Who would stn everything: trom: a centred 
point. 

In this country state capitalism is making headway, not 
upon the merits of its own case, but upon failure of the 
managers of our enterprise in the broad field of public 
relations, 

WEAKNESS OF BUSINESS 


In my judgment that is the great weakness with which our 
business leaders may be justly charged. I am far from say- 
ing that the man who keeps his business out of the red and 
produces a pay roll for Saturday afternoon, and sends in the 
thousands of reports to governmental bureaus, is not making 
@ splendid contribution toward the sum total of our national 
life. But, gentlemen, it is mot enough. American business 
has accomplished miracles of achievement which makes the 
Aladdin’s lamp of the storybook seem like a flickering flame. 
The managers of our industry have shown marvelous ability 
te produce and distribute the goods which contribute to the 
comfort and well-being of life, but they have fallen down in 
selling the whole system under which these goods are pro- 
duced. They have been so immersed with the details of their 
own business that the greater business—the survival of free 
enterprise and contitutional government—has been in peril 
of going by default. 

I do not wish to criticize. I only want to help. I know 
that the managers of business have been so cuffed around 
these past few years that they are resentful like an over- 
punished child. But in a good-natured way, let me tell an 
anecdote for the purpose of driving my point home. The 
anecdote comes from a man who himself has an interest in 
a couple of small banks in the cactus country of west Texas. 
Without disclosing his real name, let us call him “Cactus 
Jack.” He has had a long political experience, and this is 
what he says: 
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Td rather have the barbers with me than the bankers, for three 
reasons: First, there are more of them; second, the barbers talk; 
and, third, and more important, the barbers vote. 

NO UNITED DEFENSE 

There is no over-all organization to defend the whole 
structure of constitutional government, competitive enter- 
prise, and humanized capitalism against attack from all sides. 
‘When one industry is under attack the rest sit back on the 
sidelines and watch it fight for its life in the hope that it 
will not be necessary to join in the fray. 

Someone once said that the chief difference between horses 
and men is that horses have horse sense. It is rather plain 
to me that we do not have as much sense as the bison on the 
western prairie. When they were under attack the bull buf- 
faloes formed a ring with their fighting tools forward, and 
the cows and calves inside. They presented a united front. 

What do we see today? ‘The trucks and buses stand idle 
as the railroads come closer and closer to state socialism, 
little realizing that when railroads go down, trucks and buses 
and the ships follow. The light and power industry is grad- 
ually being driven to the wall by subsidized Government com- 
petition. There is a demand to nationalize anthracite coal, 
and if and when that happens, of course, soft coal and pe- 
troleum follow. Then will come all communications—tele- 
phone, telegraph, airplanes, radio, and the press, as they have 
fallen one after the other, like a row of dominoes, abroad. 
Banking and credit are on their way to become the function 
of the state; and, of course, credit will be extended largely to 
those who fawn upon the party in power and contribute to its 
campaign fund, and thus the state becomes master. We 
see today a war against the formation of private capital 
through such weapons as the undistributed-profits tax, the 
capital-gains tax, and the gradual drying up of the springs 
of individual savings through the enforced shrinkage of the 
rates of interest and dividends, and unnecessary harshness 
in the control of markets for new capital, all of which leads 
inevitably to Government banking on a huge scale and as a 
permanent policy, rather than as a matter of emergency as 
intended under the R. F. C. Thus we look forward to the 
state becoming the sole substantial source of credit, and the 
dominating force over all American business. f 

We see all this, but what are we doing about it? 

During and before the Civil War the question was whether 
this physical union of States would endure, whether e pluribus 
unum would continue to characterize our form of government, 
That question was answered by the guns of Gettysburg. On 
the reverse of the great seal of the United States there is, 
however, another Latin phrase, descriptive of our Govern- 
ment not in the physical relation of the States but the rela- 
tion between Government and the individual, words which 
mean “a new order of the ages.” The great question con- 
fronting our generation is whether this new order of the 
ages shall continue, or whether we shall reverse all of the 
tides of history and go back to the very conditions which our 
forefathers once crossed stormy seas to escape. 

INSPIRATION FROM THE PAST 

Some of us got into the Supreme Court fight last February. 
We thought then that it was a hopeless struggle. It did not 
seem possible that it could be won, but we got in, some of us, 
because we had fathers at Gettysburg and in the Revolution, 
and because we asked ourselves 

For how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods? 

Some of us have been on American soil longer than the 
younger generation of Americans. That does not make us 
better. It simply makes us more fortunate. It is a precious 
heirloom to have the memory of America’s great past, to feel 
in one’s blood the compact in the Mayflower, the clearing in 
the wilderness, the flatboat floating down the Ohio, the days 
of 49, the Oregon Trail, the crunch of the wheel of the cov- 
ered wagon, the driving of the last spike, the rush to the 
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Yukon, the march of empire, and Chicago, “hog butcher to 
the world.” But those of us who feel these things are simply 
more fortunate. 

Somehow we must make these millions of newer Americans 
feel the same things, to translate the great events in the lands 
from which they came into these same American terms. And 
we know that by the millions that do feel this same surge in 
their blood—Michael Pupin, stowaway boy from the shep- 
herd’s plains of Bulgaria; Steinmetz, a hunchback cripple, 
but an electrical wizard; the father and mother of Lindbergh; 
Knute Rockne, born in Scandinavia—these and millions of 
others are our allies in this great struggle to preserve consti- 
tutional government in its last stronghold on this planet. 
They, as well as we of an older generation, know what 
Rudyard Kipling meant when he wrote: 

All we have of freedom, all we use or know, 

This our fathers bought for us, long and long ago. 
Ancient right, unnoticed as the breath we draw, 
Leave to live by no man’s leave, underneath the law; 

Lance and torch and tumult, steel and grey goose wing, 
Wrenched them, inch and ell and all, slowly from the king. 
SOMETHING TO SELL 

Our great failure is that we have stopped advertising the 
American system to ourselves. I used to think, why is it nec- 
essary for Ivory soap to remind me every week that it floats? 
But I am told that as soon as Ivory soap curtails its advertis- 
ing program its sales begin to fall off. 

What has American enterprise failed to sell? The idea 
that ours is the greatest liberal Government in the world’s 
history. The only sense that Americans in the mass are 
conservatives is that they want to conserve their liberties. 

Let no one believe that this movement to the center, this 
abdication of constitutional rights by the citizen, the city, 
the county, and the State, this concentration of power—let 
no one be so fatuous as to believe that this is a liberal move- 
ment. It is a reactionary, a Tory movement. 

Make no mistake! The Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution were not written by reactionaries, nor was 
the Revolutionary War won by Tories. 

We have something to sell, both tangible and intangible, 
and it is as nearly pure wool as this old world has ever seen. 
DEFINING OUR LEGACY 

What is this legacy of free enterprise and constitutional 
government which we received from our fathers? Even with 
its failure and shortcomings, it is the best in the world. We 
have 6 percent of the world’s land area and 7 percent of its 
people. But that 7 percent has 32 percent of the world’s rail- 
way mileage, 58 percent of its telephones, 36 percent of its 
developed water power, 76 percent of the world’s automo- 
biles—enough so that every man, woman, and child under the 
flag, 130,000,000 Americans, could climb into these cars and 
all ride on rubber at the same instant of time—a nation on 
wheels; a miracle of achievement in which bureaucrats played 
no part. The rubber that goes into the annual production of 
tires would go around the world and 6,000 miles to spare—a 
rubber-tired planet, if you please. When Stalin or Hitler or 
Mussolini do half as much, it will be twice as much as they 
have done. 

This little 7 percent of the world’s population has 44 per- 
cent of its radios, produces 60 percent of the world’s petro- 
leum, 48 percent of its copper, 43 percent of its pig iron, 
47 percent of its steel, 58 percent of its corn, 56 percent of its 
cotton, 25 percent of its sugar, 33 percent of its coal. Of the 
commodities it does not produce, this little 7 percent of the 
world’s population goes out into the world’s markets and buys 
50 percent of its rubber, 50 percent of its coffee, 75 percent of 
its silk. This 7 percent of the world’s population has 45 per- 
cent of the world’s total wealth, and far more than half of all 
the wheels that turn on this planet, from locomotive drivers 
to the wheels in milady’s wrist watch, turn on American soil. 

BUILDING REAL SECURITY 2 

In the worst year of the worst depression of our history, 

30,000,000 out of 32,000,000 American boys and girls of school 
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age stayed in public schools. And on the point of security 
for old age, this little 7 percent has $108,000,000,000 of pro- 
tection on the lives of 64,000,000 Americans, more security 
than all the rest of the world put together. 

Gentlemen, I am a friend of the system which has done 
these things. With all its faults, follies, and crimes—to the 
curing of which we should bend every effort—it has pro- 
duced, nevertheless, and distributed more of the goods and 
comforts of living to more people over a greater territory 
and for a longer period of time than any other system in any 
other country since Adam walked out of the Garden of Eden. 
Neither the princes of Babylon, the Pharaohs of Egypt, the 
emperors of Rome, the lords of feudalism, or the dictators 
of today ever served the common man one-half so well. 

That is the material end of our economic and govern- 
mental system. It is our answer to those who say you cannot 
eat the Constitution. Strictly speaking, that is true. It is, 
however, no more true than to say you cannot eat the Ten 
Commandments or the Sermon on the Mount, or the Golden 
Rule. Thank God, there are still some things in America 
that you cannot eat. But, under the Constitution, more 
men have eaten more bread over more years than in any 
other country under any other form of government since 
the dawn of history. 

And what shall we say about the intangible things of life? 
What shall be our answer to those who say there is nothing 
sacred about the Constitution: Again, strictly speaking, that 
is so. It was not written by the finger of God on tablets of 
stone on Mount Sinai. But if the right to worship God in 
the light of one’s conscience, to raise our children in the faith 
of our fathers, to not be required by law or otherwise to sup- 
port a church in whose creed we do not believe; if that 
relationship between man and his Maker is sacred to the 
man who enjoys it, then the document that safeguards that 
right to him is sacred, too, if anything human is worthy of 
that name. 

THESE SACRED THINGS 

And the same can be said about trial by jury; the right 
to be secure in one’s household and effects; the right to par- 
ticipate in government, in frequent elections called, not as 
a matter of grace but as a matter of right; freedom of 
speech, of the press, of assembly, and petition for redress of 
grievances; if these things are sacred to those who enjoy 
them, the document that safeguards these rights to them is 
sacred, too. 

Such is the fruit of the tree our fathers planted. Shall 
we preserve the tree in order that our children may also 
enjoy its fruits? In a word, what are we going to do 
about it? 

THE NEW DEPRESSION 

We are now suffering from a new depression. Millions of 
men who were working a year and a half ago are now with- 
out jobs. Millions more are working on pitiful part time. 
Farm commodity values are melting away. A $30,000,000,000 
loss has been sustained in the security markets since Feb- 
ruary 1937. The railroads are more nearly in universal 
bankruptcy than ever before in the history of the Nation. 
Meantime, we have mortgaged the future earnings of our 
children to the extent of $20,000,000,000 or more, which will 
require at the very least an entire generation to pay. 

Why should the richest nation in the world, after 5 years 
of a promised recovery, find itself in its present condition? 
Why have hard times come again? Many causes have con- 
tributed to our present situation, but it is now apparent that 
recovery ended and the new depression began with the intro- 
duction of the executive reorganization bill on January 12, 
1937, and the Supreme Court packing bill on February 5, 


1937. 
WHEN THE DEPRESSION BEGAN 


` The Federal Reserve Board index of industrial production 
as well as other reliable indexes show that we have never 
FTC bills 

introduced. They caused a fundamental shock. They 
indicated far-reaching changes in our Constitution. They 
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pointed toward one-man rule. They took us back to the 
old doctrine of tyranny that the individual has no rights 
which the majority is bound to respect. In other words, 
these bills indicated that constitutional safeguards could 
not longer be relied upon. 

Thomas Jefferson once said: 

Changes in majorities will be changing the system backward 
and forward so that no undertaking under it would be safe. 

This states the situation that began with the introduction 
of these bills. “No undertaking under them would be safe.” 
They were a sign of stormy weather and all boats began to 
keep close to shore. 

The planning of enterprise under these bills would no 
longer rest upon the foundations of the Constitution. It 
would depend upon executive and bureaucratic decree, and 
the subjugation of the courts and the Constitution to the 
will of temporary majorities, their votes purchased, in part, 
by public funds, as was brazenly admitted in a recent Senate 
debate. Hence, the depression; hence, unemployment, in- 
creasing relief rolls, a growing debt, and the lengthening 
shadows of uncertainty, doubt, and despair. 

This is the bread-and-butter side of the Constitution. It 
brings to the bar of public judgment those who supported 
these attacks upon the foundations of our Government and 
our prosperity, and on the other hand, those who with stout 
hearts in the Senate and House of Representatives and in 
private life have resisted these attacks. 

The American people in the long run can be depended 
upon to form an accurate judgment on public questions. I 
am very certain that they are about to return to constitu- 
tional government, and will drive from public life, not those 
who defended the Constitution, but those who attacked it. In 
my judgment the “purge” now under way will soon run in 
reverse gear. 

THE PRESENT CONFLICT 

The Revolution was not won by summer patriots nor sun- 
shine soldiers. It was won by the bloodstained snow of 
Valley Forge. The Civil War was not won by the “Don’t- 
stick-your-neck-out” club. It was won by the empty sleeve. 
The struggle today cannot be won by the “Let-George-do-it” 
boys. Sacrifice alone built this Republic and sacrifice alone 
will save it, if it is to be saved. 

DARE NOT DELAY 

Nor can the issue be postponed to await your convenience. 
The next 5 years, and in part the next 5 months, will 
almost certainly tell whether you will bequeath to your boys 
and girls the legacies you received from your fathers. 

In Bible times a shibboleth separated friend and foe. To- 
day we need but one countersign for public service—devo- 
tion to constitutional freedom. 

The men in public life who came to the defense of the 
Supreme Court must not be repudiated. If they are, there 
will then be a mandate, which no one can deny, to proceed 
with the destruction of constitutional safeguards. If, how- 
ever, they are returned to office the mandate will be on the 
other foot. 

THE ROLL OF HONOR 

Who are these men? A hundred years from now their 
names will be read as we now read the names of Webster, 
Calhoun, and Clay. In the Senate of the United States 
where the fiercest fighting took place, there are the names 
of WHEELER, Of Montana; Burke, of Nebraska; BAILEY, of 
North Carolina; Copetanp, of New York; Watsu, of Massa- 
chusetts; Typrncs, of Maryland; Kine, of Utah; Apams, of 
Colorado; McCarran, of Nevada; CLARK, of Missouri; GIL- 
LETTE, of Iowa; Boran, of Idaho; Hiram JOHNSON, of Califor- 
nia; VANDENBERG, of Michigan; Austin, of Vermont; Grass 
and Byrp, of Virginia; Gerry, of Rhode Island; GEORGE, of 
Georgia; SMITH, of South Carolina; and Lonergan, of Con- 
necticut.. And to those of us who are Hoosiers it is a source 
of infinite pride to find on this roll of honor the name of 
FREDERICK Van Nuys, of Indiana. 

This list could be extended by the inclusion of scores of 
names of other Senators and Representatives, and of others 
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outside of Washington, men like Governors Lehman, of 
New York, and Horner, of Illinois, as well as countless 
others in private life, in the pulpit, the editor’s office, the 
schoolroom, the law office, and millions of humble but 
straight-thinking Americans everywhere. But space does 
not permit further reference to them now. 

COUNTRY FIRST, PARTY SECOND 

Republicans and Democrats together answered the call 
of Lincoln. Democrats and Republicans must again present 
arms together. It is not necessary for anyone now to fore- 
swear permanent allegiance to any party. No new party 
is now necessary. No formal organization is now necessary. 
Nor is it necessary nor wise to look ahead to 1940; 1938 is 
all that concerns us now. 

We had an informal coalition in Washington in the 
Supreme Court fight. No one gave up his own party loyalty. 
He simply submerged it for the time being in the greater 
loyalty which is the end for which party loyalty is only the 
means—how best to serve one’s country. 

A similar informal coalition of citizens, as individual 
voters, is all that you need plan today. All that is neces- 
sary is that those who think alike shall act together. If 
your party candidate is right on this great issue of consti- 
tutional democracy vote for him. If he is wrong and his 
opponent is right, vote for the man who is right! Let your 
slogan be: “We support no candidate who does not carry 
the flag and keep step to the music of the Union.” 


The Record of Hon. Fred M. Vinson in Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BEVERLY M. VINCENT 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, much has been 
said on the floor of Congress in the way of paying a just 
tribute to Fred M. Vinson, of Kentucky, and I am now moved, 
in my humble way, to join in praising the many virtues pos- 
sessed by this good man. Fred Vinson was my friend before 
I came to Congress, and I feel that I have sufficient knowl- 
edge of the man to venture these remarks. 

There are two main attributes necessary in a leader and 
Fred Vinson possesses them both. Fred Vinson is a leader. 

First, a leader must have abundant knowledge. An old 
proverb holds: “He that knows and knows that he knows is 
wise; follow him.” 

If the question concerns railroads, Fred knows of what 
they are built, for he grew up where railroad ties are made. 
He saw the timber grow; he knows what species make the 
best ties; he even assisted in their manufacture and trans- 
portation. He also knows about steel rails, for in his home 
town there are steel mills. 

If the question concerns agriculture, he is well versed on 
that subject also, for he grew up on a farm and knows every 
perplexing problem confronting the farmer. 

If the question concerns coal, he knows how it is mined, 
used, and distributed, for he grew up in the coal fields of 
Kentucky. 

If the question concerns ships and boats, he has first- 
hand knowledge of them, for in his youth he worked on a 
steamboat. 

In the field of athletics he is again at home, for he excelled 
in sports during his college years, 

In the field of education, he there won every honor offered 
in the famous college from which he graduated. 

If it is war, here, again, he knows, for he served in the 
World War. 

If it is revenue, in that subject he is an expert. 

If it is law, he is its master. 
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As a further tribute to his knowledge and wisdom, I call 
every man here to witness that never at any time in all of his 
debates did he refuse to yield for a question. I have never 
found that in any other man. 

Second, a leader must not only have knowledge, but he must 
have a love of humanity; he must be willing to serve those 
who are weaker, and without hope of reward. 

Fred Vinson loves his fellow men. It makes no difference 
whether they be poor or rich, highlander or lowlander, coal 
miner or farmer, clothed in purple linen or naked, Fred loves 
them all. Many of you here in this Congress admire and love 
him, but you cannot love him as the people of Kentucky do. 
They knew him as a boy, a laborer, a student, a lawyer, and 
soldier, as Congressman, and now as judge of one of the 
highest courts in the land. And yet to us in old Kentucky 
he is just “Fred.” 

We believe that when the Great Book is opened and the 
names of those who love their God and their fellow man are 
called the name of Fred M. Vinson, like Abou ben Adhem’s, 
will lead all the rest. 


La Societe Des 40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


SPEECH BY MR. Wire = FRASER, OF WASHINGTON, 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the follow- 
ing speech of Mr. Ferdinand G. Fraser, of Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Fraser is the present-day Chef de Chemin de Fer of 
the Voiture Nationale of La Societe Des 40 Hommes et 8 
Chevaux. The speech was delivered by him at a recent joint 
meeting of the American Legion and the American Legion 
Auxiliary at Harding Hall in Washington, a meeting which 
was held in the honor of Mrs. Dorothy B. Harper, depart- 
ment president of the American Legion Auxiliary, depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 

Of all of those who have risen to high position within the 
American Legion and its affiliated organizations, no one is 
held in higher respect or warmer affection than is Mr. 
Fraser, who, among those that are banded together under 
the banners of these great patriotic fraternities is better 
and more familiarly known as “Fred.” His speech follows: 


Each year in one of our leading cities a group of patriotic men, 
women, and children gather under the banner of the American 
Legion in national convention to formulate a program not for 
self but primarily for the community, State, and Nation. In the 
American Legion family we have the Auxiliary, the Forty and 
Eight, the Eight and Forty, Sons of the American Legion, and the 
Juniors of the Auxiliary. I like to remember our national con- 
ventions, not for their spectacular parades, where one finds thou- 
sands of American flags carried by men and women who believe 
in America; I like to recall cur national conventions because of 
the policies which are formulated at those times. 

The American Legion and its affiliated family believe first in God 
and country. The preamble to its constitution begins with the 
words “For God and country we associate ourselves for the follow- 
ing purposes.” Therefore, I maintain that the American Legion 
is a godly organization, it is a patriotic organization, it is a gen- 
erous organization, which has but one thought in mind—the good 
of our beloved land. 

Again a question arises, What is the American Legion’s program? 
My friends, the first objective of the American Legion always has 
been and always will be the care of the disabled ex-service men 
of the late World War; secondly, the care of the widows and 
orphans of our departed comrades. 

A few months ago I crossed the Atlantic Ocean on a most 
solemn and holy pilgrimage to the battlefields of France. While 
in Europe I had occasion to visit hospitals where ex-service men 
of European countries were receiving treatment. Near a tomb 


the stench of disinfectants on our clothing long after we left 
the hospital. Surely I am correct in my contention that the 
building was an antique, for the only modern appearance I 


In con- 


Administration, 
housing, care, and treatment of the disabled, and I was grate- 
ful indeed to know that we in America make every effort to 
care for our disabled ex-service men. 
I stood im the office of a Minister of Pensions of another great 
and was shocked to learn that ex-service men 


spiration for the rest of the world to follow. But our hospital 
system such a system has been brought 


, the American Legion. 
Eon several occasions the American Legion — 2 1 Z 
anization, a Fascist an o on 8 
military org society, rg Brose Ra 


peace can only be maintained through an 3 — nanona 
war. 


venting war. 

May I point to a country in the Far East which at one time 
was one of the strongest and whose civilization was indeed ad- 
vanced. Then came their belief that they no longer needed arma- 
ment; that peace could be maintained by empty words and phrases 
written on scraps of paper; and each year saw this country's policy 
weakening this world power. Then suddenly, this country found a 
foreign aggressor advancing within its borders, without declaring 
war; burning the magnificent buildings; killing men, women, and 
children. I say, had China been prepared with an adequate, pro- 
tective, defense policy, the citizens of that country would be enjoy- 
1 today. 

3 S that a certain power in Europe went into 
a weakened country in Africa and took possession. Again, within 


. We have no stick. If war should come tomorrow, the United 
States could eng into the field, ready for immediate action, fewer 
than half a million men; fewer than Argentina, fewer than Por- 
tugal, fewer than Greece, fewer than Switzerland, fewer than 
Sweden, fewer than any first-rate power, amd fewer than most 


secondary powers. 

Contrast our strength and our readiness for immediate striking 
action with Russia’s nineteen million, Italy’s six million, France’s 
six million, Japan’s two million, Germany’s two million, and the 
million of the British Empire, and you realize that there is little 
danger of our country adopting the role or cultivating the habit 
of an international bully. 


Prior to our participation in the World War, the United States 
had approached that idealistic level. European combatants ignored 
our . They paid little or no attention to our pleas. The 
secretary of state for the German nation was bold enough to assert, 

the intervention of America to be worth nothing at 
continued his lawless submarine policy. 

Had we been well armed, the Central Powers might have hesitated 
before goading us into the international battle arena. We might 

«chine allt pate joy the fullest 
we enjoy 
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world living in the United States under the American flag and the 
American mode of living possess more purchasing power than all 
of Europe; second, that from only 5 percent of the world’s acreage 
we harvested more than half of the world’s foodstuffs; third, that 
60 percent of the world’s minerals are extracted in America; fourth, 
that half of the world’s communication facilities are in the United 
States; fifth, that nearly half of the world’s railway and electric 
energy is produced and used in the United States; sixth, that 
92 percent of the world’s automobiles are manufactured by Ameri- 
cam corporations and within the United States; seventh, that 
22,000,000 of these automobiles run over 600,000 miles of paved roads 
within our borders; eighth, that with our small percentage—7 per- 
cent—of the world’s population we enjoy a high standard of living 
and in doing so, consume half of the world’s coffee, half of the 
world’s tin, half of the world’s rubber, three-fourths of the world’s 
psa pee Pipe of the world’s coal, and two-thirds of the world’s 
crude oi 

The United States has produced three times as much wealth as 
the whole world had been able to produce up to 1776 when we 
became an independent nation and the American plan was started. 
The population of the United States since the middle of the last 
century grew nearly 20 times as fast as any population anywhere 
else in the world. In the United States the workingman, usually 
referred to as “the common man” under our plan of government, 
had billions of dollars saved in millions of accounts in savings 
banks; our people possessed 65,000,000 Hfe-insurance policies; 60 
percent of the farmers were unencumbered; and 55 percent of 
urban homes were held by freeholders. 

We give to our citizens the fullest measure of freedom, liberty, 
and justice. Our policy of freedom of speech, is, however, at 
times abused. Let us now travel across the sea again and stand 
on the steps of one of the public buildings of either Berlin, Rome, 
or Moscow. Let us place the American flag at our side, and talk 
of the policy of our beloved country with the statement that we 
believe that the rule of dictatorship is wrong and that the rule of 
democracy is right. Do you think that there would be any free- 
dom of speech in any one of those countries? I point to the 
newspapers of our Nation, wherein they state from time to time in 
reports coming from foreign countries that indicate that people 
who have dared to criticize or speak against the policies of those 
countries are sent to concentration camps or face a firing squad. 
It is high time for us in America to awake and realize that we have 
something of which we can be justly proud, and should treasure, 
and those who believe in the policy of other governments and who 
wish to establish that form of government here, should be told 
that there is room in America for but one “ism” and that is 
“Americanism”, an “ism” which fosters a united country, enjoying 
good government under one language and one flag. 

While on the pilgrimage to: the French battlefields many things 
did we do and to many places did we go. Surely such a pilgrimage 
must leave some mark to be remembered for ali time. Permit me 

marching behind 
Corps down the Champ Elysee in order that we 
might put a wreath on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of France; 
it was not standing in a rain while a grateful country dedi- 
cated a monument to a great hero of another country, General 
, was the man we were honoring, and by the way, it was the 
first time that France has ever dedicated a monument to a living 
war hero; it was not the reviewing of troops or standing at attention 
while national anthems were played; it was not hearing the voice of 
little children who line the roadway for miles as we approached cer- 
tain cities of France; the children applauding us as we passed by 
with the cry of “Viva Amerique”; it was not standing in the beau- 
tiful memorial erected to the honor of the gallant, noble, heroic, 
aviator dead who had seen service with the Lafayette Escradrille; 
it was not standing before the beautiful memorial erected by our 
Government at Mountfalcon; it was not the spires gleaming in the 
sunlight erected by the French people as a tribute of thanksgiving 
to God for victorious peace and that now marked the sight where 
once villages. stood; the ground on which they stood is now so hal- 
lowed that the French Government has decreed that no village may 
be rebuilt on any former site, but then we came at last to the high- 
est mount in the Argonne sector, a place called Daumont, where we 
found a beautiful memorial erected by the school children of 
France. It commemorates in bronze and marble the deeds of all 
regiments which engaged in battle in the Argonne sector. The 
memorial commemorates the deeds of 500,000 unknown, unidentified 
German soldier dead, 350,000. unknown, unidentified French soldier 
dead. In all, my comrades, 850,000 unknown, unidentified soldier 
dead. I went into the beautiul chapel of the memorial and 
breathed a prayer for these, our comrades. 

Across the road from this memorial was a blanket of white that 
covered the earth as far as I could see. This blanket became 250,- 
000 white marble crosses, marking the graves of the known, identi- 
fied soldier dead. As I stood in silence, heavy of heart and mind, 
it seemed a voice came from those crosses, saying, “You, who are 
to lead a group of ex-service men coming from a great nation, 
bring this message back to those of our comrades who still enjoy 
life’s golden glow. Tell them for us that theirs is a great coun- 
try; that theirs is a country of a great people; that theirs is a 
country which believes in peace, freedom, justice, and liberty for 
all. Tell them to build a new memorial; but one that lives and 
breathes; and that emori shall have 755 ne 8 
great organization, the American Legion, for oes no tieve 
in self, but it believes in the greatest good for the greatest 
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have them work harder than ever before for an in- 


number; 
creased membership in their organization in order that they may 
have that many more teachers for the cause of peace with a 
greater sense of individual obligation to the community, State, 
and Nation, with a firm belief in God and country and that theirs 
is a land of stable government; of one language and one flag.” 


Federal Grants-in-Aid for Wildlife Conservation 
in the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, in the new appropria- 
tion bill for the Department of Agriculture there is an item 
of $1,000,000 to be distributed to the States under the 
provisions of the act of September 2, 1937, Public, No. 
415, Seventy-fifth Congress. When the subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee was conducting hear- 
ings on the agricultural appropriations bill, it was stated by 
one of the witnesses that a very limited number of the 
States had qualified to participate in the distribution of 
such a fund. A report received today from the Bureau of 
Biological Survey of the Department of Agriculture states 
that 30 States through their executive departments have 
formally assented to the provisions of the act and that 
New York, South Carolina, Rhode Island, Kansas, Virginia, 
New Jersey, and Kentucky have enacted special legislation 
to enable them to fully participate. The Biological Survey 
will be able to start the new program shortly after July 1. 

It is the function of the Department of Agriculture under 
the provisions of Public, No. 415, Seventy-fifth Congress, to 
promulgate regulations in connection with the administra- 
tion of the fund. The Bureau of Biological Survey very 
wisely prepared tentative regulations and conducted regional 
hearings on them throughout the United States, and in that 
manner every State Game Department was contacted and 
given an opportunity to express its views. As a result of the 
suggestions thus received, a new tentative draft of the regu- 
lations has been prepared which will be submitted to the 
annual convention of the International Association of Game 
and Fish Commissioners in Asheville, N. C., during the week 
of June 20. After that convention the regulations will be 
put in final form and promulgated by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

It should be a source of genuine satisfaction to all con- 
servationists as well as to the State Game Departments 
immediately affected that the Department of Agriculture has 
followed this wise and very practical course in the drafting 
of the regulations under which Federal funds which will 
ultimately average $3,000,000 a year, the current proceeds of 
the excise tax on guns and ammunition, will be distributed 
to the respective States for a planned program for wildlife 
conservation. Bearing in mind the unfortunate diversion in 
some instances of the State tax on gasoline, presumably levied 
exclusively for the purpose of highway construction and main- 
tenance, Public, No. 415, Seventy-fifth Congress, provides 
that no State shall be permitted to share in the distribution 
of the funds under this act if it diverts to other purposes 
than that of wildlife conservation funds realized from the 
sale of hunting licenses. Therefore, the conservationists of 
the country can be assured in the future of having spent on 
wildlife conservation not only all of the funds raised in the 
State from the sale of hunting licenses but likewise the addi- 
tional funds from the Federal grants-in-aid. 

Some of the local projects on which the States propose to 
spend State and Federal funds are as follows: 

One State proposes to undertake a State-wide game survey 
to learn more definitely the status of the stocks of game and 
fur bearers on which to be able to base a more intelligent 
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administration of its wildlife resources. Another plans to 
undertake a detailed survey of its fur resources in an indi- 
vidual county to learn more of the numbers of animals 
trapped and whether the remaining animals are sufficient 
for seed stock the following year. Another State has a rather 
extensive research center carrying on studies particularly in 
relation to game birds, where it has been proposed that an 
additional 100 acres be purchased to furnish more land for 
studies of upland species. Another has in mind the construc- 
tion of open-top pens in national forests, where wild turkey 
hens will be confined and will mate with wild gobblers in 
the adjacent area to produce a more virulent and natural 
stock of true wild turkeys. By distributing these breeding 
pens over a rather large area, it is hoped that both the strain 
and the quantity of wild turkeys will be materially improved. 
Several States have in mind the development of State-owned 
lands as waterfowl areas by the construction of dams and 
dikes to flood additional marshlands. Another proposes to 
use the money to purchase deer for transplanting on a newly 
acquired national-forest area, where deer were eliminated 
years before the lands returned to public ownership. One 
State proposes a research study to determine why mountain 
sheep are not increasing more rapidly under rigid protection. 
Several others propose to purchase isolated tracts of land 
which control considerable acreages of winter range for deer 
and elk in order that the winter-feeding problem may be 
reduced. 

In a recent statement before the House Select Committee 
on Conservation of Wildlife Resources, Hon. Jay N. Darling 
gave as his opinion that the passage of Public, No. 415, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, was the greatest step forward in the 
wildlife conservation ever taken by the National Government. 
I hope the Members of the House will keep in touch with the 
projects being undertaken in their respective States, and I 
also hope that at the next session of the Congress the De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriations bill will carry for 
this purpose the full amount authorized by existing law. 


The Future Welfare of Our Country Is at Stake. 
If the People of the United States Know the 
Truth, They Will Have the Courage to Face the 
Facts as They Exist Today in Order to Get Back 
on the Right Road Which Leads to the Preserva- 
tion of Our Free Democracy and a Return of 
General Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, honesty in 
government is essential to the welfare of any nation. When 
@ public official is honest with himself, he enjoys the confi- 
dence of his constituents, and we generally have good gov- 
ernment. But, when public officials, en masse, continue year 
after year to act and function contrary to their best personal 
convictions, a state of hypocrisy is generally attained in 
sufficient volume to destroy the moral fiber of any nation as 
well as the intellectual integrity of many of its citizens. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: 

You can fool some of the people all of the time, and all of the 
people some of the time, but you cannot fool all of the people all 
of the time. 

The people of this country are entitled to learn the truth 
as to the condition of the Nation. They should demand an 
honest accounting from their public officials in the States 
and the Nation. The day of reckoning has arrived, and we 
are in the midst of another disastrous depression. Falling 
farm prices, mortgage foreclosures, closed factories, more 
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than 13,000,000 American citizens unemployed, and millions 
more on public relief bring the realities of the present day 
directly to us. 

What are we going to do about it? Of course, every 
American wants to provide food, shelter, and clothing for 
his fellows who are in actual need. This must be done 
at all costs. But, something more must be done than to 
provide a mere subsistence for nearly one-third of our 
population. It cannot be possible that this country is com- 
mitted to a permanent policy of depression, unemployment, 
and distress. 

Just think of it. Only 7 or 8 years ago, all foreign coun- 
tries sent distinguished committees and commissions to the 
United States to learn from us about the wonderful things 
in America. Today, we send commissions and committees to 
England, Russia, and other foreign countries to find out 
how they do things in their respective countries. Not only 
that—but this country has put into actual operation many 
of the policies which brought about the loss of freedom to 
millions of people in the Old World. 

I cannot believe that the majority of the American people 
are ready to discard everything that has made this country 
great. It would seem, at least, that some of the policies 
and practices of our fathers, who believed in hard work and 
thrift, might help meet the distressing situation of the pres- 
ent day. True, conditions are rapidly changing throughout 
the entire world, but there surely must be something still 
worth while out of 150 years of American progress. 

If I am lost in the big woods, I try to get my bearings in 
order to find the way out. As a Nation, we have lost our 
way in the woods. There is a way out, but we cannot find 
it as long as we continue walking bewildered in vicious 
circles. What we need to do, now, is to face the situation 
squarely—learn the true facts—get an honest bearing, and 
then chart our course along the American path for a 
restoration of confidence and the return of prosperity. 

We have now learned that it does no good to prime the 
pump if the well is dry. We must either dig a new well— 
and that means work—or go thirsty. We now know that 
the spending of $40,000,000,000 in 5 years, with a taxable 
income of only $20,000,000,000, does not solve our difficulties 
and only puts the people further into debt. Also, that while 
many of the objectives of the New Deal reform program are 
highly desirable, the medicine and the manner of treatment 
have just about killed the patient with the result that class 
hatred, business stagnation, loss of confidence, unemploy- 
ment, and distress have spread throughout the land. 

The American people should learn the truth. It is their 
business, as they will be called upon to pay the bill—and 
how they will pay when the Federal Government runs out 
of money from the sale of interest-bearing bonds. The dis- 
astrous condition of the country is man-made. Political 
doctors, largely interested in perpetuating their political 
control, are responsible for the new depression. When the 
people learn the truth, they will either issue a mandate for 
the political doctors to change medicines and treatment, or 
they will change doctors at the earliest opportunity. 

American labor, business, and the farmer are all entitled 
to a square deal in our economic structure. They must all 
have it, at the hands of the Government, if we are to sur- 
vive as a free democracy. Contentment and prosperity will 
not return otherwise. The individuals in political control 
should now recognize the fact, that as a government and a 
people, we must again get our feet on solid ground and 
travel the road of sanity and reason—with fair dealing for 
every American citizen. We must again become a united 
people, with all labor being given employment at an Amer- 
ican scale of wages, business allowed to progress so as to 
make this possible, and agriculture must also have a profit- 
able place in the economic structure in order to make a 
perfect union for happiness and prosperity. 

THE FUTURE OF THE NATION DEPENDS UPON A RESTORATION OF 
PROSPERITY FOR AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Speaker, the success and prosperity for American 

agriculture is the most important economic factor for the 
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general prosperity of our entire country. More than 50,000,- 
000 of our citizens are directly dependent upon it. General 
prosperity for the farmers of the country will bring abund- 
ant prosperity to every other group, whether they be engaged 
in labor, profession, business, or industry. 

The most profitable market in the world for the products 
of American labor and industry will be found in satisfying 
the ever-increasing demands of the millions of our citizens 
directly dependent upon domestic agriculture for a living. 
They number around 40 percent of our total population. 
Make it possible for this large group to operate their farm- 
ing and subsidiary enterprises upon a profitable basis, and 
you will find the best and continuous buying power for 
farm machinery, automobiles, radios, electric equipment, 
home building, wearing apparel, and in fact all of the com- 
forts that go to make up a decent American standard of 
living. Deny this prosperity to agriculture and our depres- 
sions of 1932 and 1938 will continue until we wind up in a 
despair of bankruptcy and ruin for everyone. 

THE WELFARE OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE SHOULD NOT BE MADE A 

POLITICAL FOOTBALL 

Public officials who seek to make political capital over the 
distress in agriculture are only fooling themselves. They 
might pull the wool over some farmers’ eyes for a short 
time, but in the long run these political parasites will soon 
be discovered, and out they go. Partisan politics have no 
place in the picture when it comes to the welfare of agri- 
culture, labor, or any other group in America. What I pro- 
pose to discuss from here on will have to do with facts 
which can be verified from public records, and the farmers, 
as a matter of right, are entitled to have the actual facts as 
they exist today in order to find out what is going on in this 
country. 

THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 

As a Representative in Congress from a great agricultural 
district in Minnesota, and a member of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, I opposed the compulsory features of the 
newly enacted farm law sponsored by the New Deal admin- 
istration. I did not believe in November, when the bill 
passed the House of Representatives, nor do I believe now, 
that the farmers of this country have any desire to be regi- 
mented and controlled by bureaucrats from Washington. 

A great deal has been said by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and his associates in their effort to try to make the farmers 
believe that there is no compulsion in the new farm law. The 
farmers themselves will be the best judges to pass on this 
question, as the law will soon be in full operation for the 
entire country. Every farmer has now received his acreage- 
allotment notice from a representative of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. This notice definitely tells the farmer how 
many acres he may plant to soil-depleting crops; also, in the 
commercial corn area the number of acres for corn produc- 
tion, including silage corn; and when the wheat program 
gets into operation another allotment will be made for this 
crop. 

The acreage-allotment notice also contains the following 
statement: 

Any appeal for reconsideration of these allotments should be 
submitted to the county committee in writing within 15 days. 

The farmer is, therefore, required to take an appeal if he is 
dissatisfied with the acreage allotment assigned to him by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

What becomes of the farmer who fails to comply with the 
Secretary’s acreage allotment? First. He receives no soil- 
conservation benefit payment. Second. He is denied the right 
to secure a loan from the Commodity Credit Corporation on 
any farm products produced by him. Third. He is denied the 
right to secure Government crop insurance. Fourth. Should 
marketing quotas be ordered by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
although the noncomplying farmer did not favor them, he 
will be subject to the penalties fixed by the law of 15 cents 
per bushel on corn and wheat used or sold above the market- 
ing quota. Fifth. All farmers covered by marketing quotas 
are denied loans if they refuse to give the Secretary control. 
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The idea of the Secretary is to deny ali benefits to farmers 
unless they are willing to subject themselves to control from 
Washington. In other words, the Secretary figures that he 
can secure control over a farmer’s production and land by 
making sufficiently attractive payments of money. He be- 
lieves that the farmers will not object to being controlled by 
bureaucrats if they are paid for it. 

Control, therefore, is secured through the payment of 
money. This method of securing control is called pur- 
chasing compliance. But, what will the farmers do about 
giving control of their land to the Secretary of Agriculture 
when the Federal Treasury runs out of money. That day 
is not far distant, as our national debt has now reached the 
breaking point of nearly $40,000,000,000. We raise money 
now by selling Government bonds and going into debt. 
Just how far the country can go in selling bonds and 
piling up debts is difficult to state, but we may all be sure 
that the day of reckoning is near at hand, and we must 
do something about it to avoid national bankruptcy and 
ruin for everyone. It is safe to say, however, that not a 
single farmer in the United States would surrender control 
of his farm to the Secretary of Agriculture if it were not 
for the benefit payments made to purchase compliance. The 
next step would then be for the Secretary to take control 
by law without making benefit payments. This would give 
us the Russian system of agricultural control, and the 
American farmers want no traffic with it. 


INCONSISTENT POLICIES WILL RUIN AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


The New Deal has put so many inconsistent plans into op- 
eration that it leaves everyone bewildered. The Department 
of Agriculture takes millions of acres of land out of pro- 
duction so as to produce less; the Department of the Interior 
puts millions of acres of desert land under irrigation so as 
to produce more; the State Department negotiates reciprocal- 
trade agreements with foreign countries and reduces duties 
on competitive farm products, so that foreign producers 
may ship more of these products into the United States 
to be sold in competition with American production. 

The Secretary of Agriculture takes cotton land out of pro- 
duction and subsidizes cotton farmers to go into the dairy 
business. He has made a regulation to the effect that each 
cotton farmer in the South will be subsidized so as to acquire 
two additional dairy cows. There are 2,600,000 farmers in 
the South who will be able to enjoy the benefits of this Gov- 
ernment bounty. During the past 4 years, dairy and livestock 
production has increased to such an extent in the South 
that they are now producing surpluses of dairy products 
which are being sold in the eastern markets to the detriment 
of the farmers living in the historic dairy sections of this 
country. 

Swivel-chair bureaucrats at Washington are succeeding in 
securing a complete dislocation of agriculture in this coun- 
try. They are doing everything that they can to destroy our 
foreign market for surplus farm products, because it inter- 
feres with the free-trade policy of the New Deal administra- 
tion. Their lust for power will not only destroy agriculture, 
but will also ruin the entire Nation. 

A SOUND PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURE 

I have one great ambition as a Representative in Con- 
gress, and that is, to aid in the drafting of a sound and work- 
able plan which will bring prosperity to the farmers of this 
country. Before considering any new plan, we must first 
find out where we are. After this information is obtained, 
Congress should repeal the undesirable agricultural laws, and 
then with the aid of American farmers a sound and perma- 
nent plan should be put into operation. 

As a part of an American plan for the farmers of this 
country I advocate the following proposals. First, com- 
plete protection of the American market for crops produced 
in sufficient quantity to take care of domestic needs. Sec- 
ond, the adoption of the domestic-allotment plan, which will 
aid the farmers in disposing of surplus commodities in the 
world markets, and at the same time give them an American 
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price, parity, or cost of production, for that part of the com- 
modity sold for domestic consumption. Third, that a per- 
manent loan policy for crop storage on farms be provided. 
Fourth, that liberal funds be provided for research so as to 
find new uses for agricultural commodities. Fifth, the con- 
tinuation of a voluntary soil conservation and prevention of 
soil erosion program, without compulsion or regimentation. 
Sixth, the return of the Federal Farm Credit System to co- 
operative farmer control with the lowest possible interest 
rate; and seventh, every possible aid to encourage successful 
cooperative enterprise for American agriculture. 

NEW DEAL FREE TRADERS GIVE AMERICAN MARKET TO FOREIGN PRODUCERS 

Mr. Speaker, the home market, which rightfully belongs 
to American farmers, has been given to foreign producers. 
During the past 5 years (1933-37) when the farmers of the 
United States have been persuaded to restrict general farm 
production, so as to produce less, New Dealers at Washington 
have literally invited foreign farmers to produce more of the 
same competitive farm commodities for shipment into this 
country. These cheaply produced foreign farm products 
were sold in the United States in competition with domestic 
production. 

American farmers took approximately 40,000,000 acres of 
good farm land out of customary production at the demand 
of the New Deal. The competitive farm imports for 1937, 
valued at around $1,000,000,000, displaced nearly 75,000,000 
acres of domestic farm land and brought a glutted market 
with falling prices and distress to American agriculture. 

The following table covers a partial list of competitive 
farm imports for the years 1933 and 1937 from official figures 
furnished by the United States Department of Commerce: 


United 

States 
1933 Imports | 1937 imports | acres dis- 
1937 


Products 


TE 
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In addition to the loss of the home market and billions 
of dollars to American farmers, several millions of our un- 
employed would have had work in this country in the pro- 
duction and preparation of these farm products if our do- 
mestic market had received proper protection. Mr. Ameri- 
can farmer and laboring man, will you permit this un- 
American policy to continue? 

Comparative table giving imports and exports for 1937, for the 


United States—value in dollars and detrimental effect of foreign- 
trade policies of the New Deal 


Products 1937 imports 
1. Animals and animal products, edible_.......] $114, 494,760 
2. Animals and animal products, inedible___.____ 222, 392,014 
3. Vegetable food products and beverages 738, 879, 148 
4. Vegetable products. inedible — 489, 932, 612 
5. Textile fibers and manuſactures 476, 988, 464 
6. Wood and paper 306, 469, 074 
7. Nonmetallic minerals 153, 107, 478 
8. Metals and manufactures... 280, 741, 358 
9. Machinery and vehicles 24, 999, 256 
10. Chemicals and related products 102, 571, 308 
2 — ::.. EP Te 101, 911, 481 
Dol ENE S E E OE 3, 012, 486, 953 3, 294, 916, 251 
Nork.— and export figures above given from reports of U. S. Department of 
ashington, D. C. 
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A careful study of the above table of imports and exports 
for the year 1937 should convince the most skeptical indi- 
vidual that the American farmer has been traded off so as 
to permit manufacturers of war supplies and machinery to 
sell their products in foreign markets. 

The values given in the above table for imports are based 
upon foreign valuations, which are at least 334 percent 
under American values, Therefore, in order to make a cor- 
rect comparison between exports and imports, $1,000,000,000 
should be added to the import values of $3,012,486,953, which 
makes a grand total of $4,012,486,953 for imports as against 
$3,294,916,251 for exports. 

The foreign-trade policy of the New Deal, which provides 
for the negotiation of reciprocal-trade agreements with for- 
eign countries by way of reduced import duties, has cost 
American farmers and laboring men billions of dollars in 
money, falling farm prices, unemployment, and distress 
throughout the entire country. 

In studying the above table of imports and exports for 
1937 I wish to point out from the records that groups 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 cover competitive agricultural products, and groups 
7, 8, and 9 cover war materials, manufactured products, and 
machinery. 

COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS FOR CERTAIN 
PRODUCTS BETWEEN 1921-32 (REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION) AND 
1933-37 (NEW DEAL OR DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION) 

Because of extremely low prices for farm products 
throughout the entire world in 1932, New Deal leaders, in 
order to maintain political control, have done their utmost 
to prejudice the minds of American farmers against the 
Republican Party -which had control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment from March 4, 1921, to March 4, 1932, with the 
exception that the Democrats controlled the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from March 4, 1931, to March 4, 
1933. 

I personally feel,- very strongly, that partisan politics 
should not enter into important matters relating to the wel- 
fare of American farmers or any other group. Everyone 
admits that conditions and prices were deplorable in 1932 
and no one wants to return to that distressing time. Al- 
though, with falling farm prices and a 59-cent dollar in 
purchasing power, conditions do not look very promising 
today. 

But what are the true facts as to comparative prices? 
The answer is supplied by the Department of Agriculture 
which has been dominated by Secretary Wallace for the past 
5 years. During the 12 years of Republican administration, 
there was no curtailment of production; average exports of 
surplus farm products far exceeded exports of similar prod- 
ucts under the New Deal; every effort was made to protect 
the home market from injurious foreign competition; and, 
last, but not least, the average prices received by the farmers 
for their products during the 12 years under Republican 
administration (including 1932) were 25 percent higher than 
anything realized under 5 years of the New Deal. There- 
fore, let the Department of Agriculture give the facts in 
the following comparative table of prices: 


Products 


„ bushel 
8 


81.017 
+724 


Will you, Mr. Farmer, fill in the prices 


1 Average prices for 1938 not available. 
fall in order that the 


received by you when you market your farm products this 
comparison may be complete? 
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WILL THE AMERICAN PEOPLE CONTINUE TO PLAY SANTA CLAUS FOR THE 
ENTIRE WORLD? 

Believe it or not—the biggest crime in all history has been 
put over on the American people by the New Deal in its gold 
policy during the past 5 years. 

The New Deal administration in Washington has played 
Santa Claus in a “big way” for gold speculators and bankers 
in foreign countries. Since January 1, 1934, the United 
States Treasury has presented foreign gold speculators with 
a magnificent gift, $2,308,386,546 in cash, as clear profit on 
the purchase by the New Deal of more than 161,000,000 
ounces of foreign gold. 

These are the facts. Early in 1934 the New Deal enacted 
a law which compelled every American citizen, under the 
penalty of fine and jail sentence, to surrender all gold in 
his possession to the United States Treasury. For this gold 
American citizens were paid on the basis of $20.67 an ounce. 

After all American gold was taken, and it became a crime 
to possess gold, except newly mined gold, in this country, 
the New Deal magnanimously boosted the price of gold from 
$20.67 an ounce to $35 an ounce, which amount was paid 
only to foreign gold speculators and newly mined gold in 
this country. In fact, the New Deal fixed and maintained 
the world price of gold at $35, and the United States Treas- 
ury became the dumping ground for all foreign gold hoarded 
since the beginning of time. 

No strings were tied to the purchase of foreign gold at a 
premium of nearly $15 an ounce. Instead of establishing a 
beneficial policy which would have required foreign sellers of 
gold to purchase American farm commodities and manufac- 
tured products with the high-priced gold, the Secretary of 
the Treasury issued his proclamation to foreign gold specu- 
lators and bankers to bring in their gold and he would pay 
them $35 an ounce for it in good American dollars. 

Beginning early in 1934, the flood of foreign gold began 
to run into the United States Treasury. It came by boat, 
by train, and by plane, and up to June 15, 1938, foreign 
gold hoarders and speculators have sold the American 
people approximately $6,000,000,000 worth of gold at $35 
per ounce, We did not have the money, out of tax collec- 
tions, to pay for the gold, so the New Deal administration 
sold the American people $6,000,000,000 in Government 
interest-bearing bonds and the foreign speculators received 
their gift from America. 

Foreign gold continues to pour into this country. The 
Treasury continues to sell bonds to pay for it, at a premium, 
and the country goes further into debt. Our national debt 
is now around $40,000,000,000. We buy foreign gold and 
bury it in a hole in the ground in the State of Kentucky. 
The foreign speculators do not use the magnificent gift from 
America to buy our farm and manufactured products or to 
pay on the debt which they owe us. They buy stock and 
securities in American institutions, and if the whole story 
could be ascertained and told, we would no doubt find that 
our foreign friends have made enough money out of the 
gold and stock speculation to have paid the entire foreign 
debt of more than $12,000,000,000. 

The New Deal brought prosperity to the rest of the world. 
Although this country is suffering from a disastrous depres- 
sion, with falling farm prices, closed factories, unemploy- 
ment and distress for American citizens, the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration continues to maintain prosperity in foreign 
countries by buying foreign gold at a premium and permit- 
ting foreign farmers and factory workers to dump their 
cheaply produced farm and manufactured products upon 
the American market. 

I am opposed to this foreign economic policy of the New 
Deal. The continuation of it will bring ruin to this country. 
We now have enough gold—$13,000,000,000 worth—buried in 
the ground in Kentucky. For the future if the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration is honestly interested in helping American farm- 
ers and laboring men, as well as business, then it should 
require that no foreign gold be purchased by the United States 
unless the American money received for it by foreigners is 
used to purchase farm and manufactured products produced 
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in this country. Such a policy would help in the disposition 
of our farm and manufactured products in foreign markets. 

What I have said about the gold policy of the New Deal 
may read like a fairy tale. Nevertheless, it is a true story, 
and is substantiated by the Government figures of net gold 
imports and purchases of foreign gold by the United States 
at $35 per ounce, according to the table of imports listed be- 
low, and all on borrowed money. 

Why should America continue a policy which has made 
Japan a present of $102,744,930 from American taxpayers so 
as to buy war supplies and bring ruin and disaster to friendly 
China? Is there any good reason why the United States 
should make outright gifts to England of $783,702,711, to 
France of $724,055,355, and to other foreign countries? All 
on borrowed money. 


Net import purchases of gold from foreign speculators by the New 
Deal from 1934 through March 1938 on borrowed money 


Amount pur- 
chased at $35 
per ounce 


367, 969, 951 
126, 513, 613 
284. 


5, 638, 069, 017 


W 3, 329, 682, 471 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS DUE THE UNITED STATES FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The generosity of the Roosevelt administration toward 
foreign governments and individuals is nothing new in the 
history of the Democratic Party. For, after the World War, 
the Wilson administration generously, but illegally, loaned 
many foreign governments billions of dollars, which money 
was raised by the sale of United States Government inter- 
est-bearing bonds to American citizens. 

Finland is the only country that has made annual pay- 
ments on its debt to us during the past 6 years. All other 
debtor nations have refused to make any payments on either 
principal or interest, and no effort has been made by the 
New Deal to bring about a compromise settlement. Quite 
to the contrary, as has already been pointed out in these 
remarks, the New Deal has made generous gifts to foreign 
nations and their citizens. 

A study of the following statement from the United States 
Treasury will disclose what is due the American people from 
foreign governments: 
$25, 980, 480. 66 
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63, 860, 560. 
61, 625, 000. 00 
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Agricultural Recovery in Connecticut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, agricultural recovery 
in Connecticut is keeping pace with farm recovery through- 
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out the whole country. The climb upward from the depths 
of the depression which began with the crash of 1929 has 
been sure and steady under the economic and social policies 
inaugurated by the Democratic administration since March 
1933. 

The cash income of Connecticut farmers during 1937 repre- 
sented an increase of 48 percent from the 1932 low level. 
Indications are that cash income of Connecticut farmers 
for 1938 will continue an upward climb reaching the highest 
point since 1929. 

The record of how conditions among Connecticut farmers 
has improved since the 1932 depression depths speaks for 
itself. From a low of $33,976,000 in 1932, the cash farm 
income of Connecticut farmers climbed to $36,065,000 in 
1933 when the Democratic administration came into power 
and started to do something about the Nation-wide depression 
which had severely crippled both agriculture and industry. 

Aid to farmers in adjusting their production to wipe out 
price-depressing surpluses, provide jobs for the unemployed, 
help to the needy, coupled with business and banking re- 
forms, served to bring additional gains. 

In 1934 Connecticut’s cash farm income went to $38,- 
886,000, rose to $42,340,000 in 1935, climbed to $46,389,000 in 
1936, and hit $50,234,000 in 1937. Last year’s cash farm 
income for Connecticut represented an increase of 48 per- 
cent from the $33,976,000 received by the State’s farmers 
in 1932. 

Cash farm income for the country as a whole has fol- 
lowed a similar upward path since 1933 under a Democratic 
administration. 

The 1932 depression year saw national farm income and 
prices the lowest in the period for which records are avail- 
able. The sharp drop in national farm returns in the de- 
pression years took place largely in such commodities as 
cotton, wheat, hogs, and tobacco for which export markets 
had disappeared because of trade barriers and restrictions 
imposed by European nations. Conditions were aggravated 
by the do-nothing policies which Republicans had been fol- 
lowing for 12 years before the depression set in. This com- 
bination of circumstances caused farm surpluses to pile up, 
drove prices lower and lower, created widespread unemploy- 
ment in cities, and forced western and southern farmers to 
become more direct competitors of eastern farmers. 

As a result of this shift, eastern farmers saw farmers in 
other sections of the country increase their production of 
dairy and poultry products and of fruit and vegetable crops 
directly competitive with those grown in such eastern States 
as Connecticut. Prices were driven lower and lower as pro- 
duction and competition increased. 

Despite the fact that by 1932 farm prices had reached the 
lowest level in the history of the country, the people in the 
cities were unable to buy because of the lack of purchasing 
power resulting from widespread unemployment and sharp 
wage cuts. 

The big job which confronted the Democratic administra- 
tion in March 1933 was that of clearing up the economic 
muddle which had been created by a series of false economic 
policies followed by previous administrations in dealing with 
problems affecting agriculture and business. The first job 
was to restore a balance between agriculture and industry. 
This meant that employment had to be increased, purchasing 
power of industrial workers and farmers raised, and adjust- 
ments made to bring supplies of products more nearly in line 
with what markets could absorb at a living price level. 

Five years of progress in improving economic and social 
conditions for the Nation as a whole by an administration 
with the interests of the people as a whole at heart are re- 
flected by cold facts and figures. National income, which from 
1929 to 1933 had been dropping abruptly, has been climbing 
steadily out of the depression depths to more certain levels 
of economic security. As a result, national income produced 
in 1937 totaled more than $69,000,000,000, an increase of 
approximately 75 percent from the 1932 low point. 

In this gain in national income is reflected the improve- 
ment made by farmers throughout the country. Cash income 
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for agriculture in the United States has shown sharp increases 
each year since 1932. From $4,328,000,000 in that year, na- 
tional cash farm income went to $5,117,000,000 in 1933, and 
jumped to $6,348,000,000 in 1934. In 1935 cash agricultural 
income rose to $7,090,000,000, and went to $7,944,000,000 in 
1936. Cash farm income for the Nation in 1937 is placed at 
$8,600,000,000, nearly twice as large as the figure for 1932. 

From 1929 to 1932 both farm income and prices paid by 
farmers declined sharply, but farm income declined more. 
Consequently, in 1932 farmers were able to purchase only 
about 69 percent as many goods and services as in 1929. 
From 1932 to 1937 both farm income and prices paid by 
farmers increased, but farm income made the greater ad- 
vance. As a result, in 1937 farmers were able to buy about 
as much of the things they needed as in 1929. 

United States farm prices generally increased 86 percent 
in 1937 as compared with 1932, rising early in 1937 to double 
their 1932 level. At the low point in March 1933 they were 
55 percent of pre-war. In January 1937 they reached their 
post-depression peak at 131 percent of pre-war. 

Although the prices of things farmers buy rose consider- 
ably during the 1932-37 period, the exchange value, per unit, 
of farm products increased from an average of 61 percent of 
the pre-war level in 1932 to 93 percent of that level for the 
year 1937. At the depression low in February 1933 the unit 
exchange value of farm products was just half of what it 
had been before the war. At the post-depression peak in 
January 1937, when farm prices were at their highest, the 
exchange value was 101 percent of pre-war. 

For the country as a whole, the decline in farm real-estate 
values came to an end in the year ending March 1933 after 
continuing unbroken for more than a decade. In that year 
farm real estate was worth about 73 percent of its pre-war 
value. In the year ending March 1937—the fourth consecu- 
tive year of increase—it rose to 85 percent of pre-war. The 
improved farm real-estate situation in the country as a 
whole since 1933 is also reflected in the sharp decrease in 
forced farm sales and the noticeable upturn in voluntary 
sales. Forced sales through foreclosure and other causes de- 
clined from 54.1 per thousand farms in the year ending 
March 1933 to 22.4 per thousand for the year ending March 
1937. Voluntary sales and trades of farms during the same 
period rose from 16.8 per thousand farms to 31.5 per 
thousand. 

The extent of change in the economic situation of Con- 
necticut farmers during the 1932-37 period is indicated by 
the greatly increased income from the leading farm com- 
modities produced in the State. 

Tobacco producers saw their income rise from $6,312,000 in 
1932 to $8,387,000 in 1937. This represents an income gain 
of $2,075,000, or 33 percent. 

Dairymen likewise received a substantially increased in- 
come in 1937 as compared with 1932. Income from milk 
amounted to $15,587,000 in the earlier year and to $20,521,- 
000 in the later year, an increase of nearly $5,000,000 or 
32 percent. 

Poultry producers’ income from chickens and eggs in- 
creased from $5,898,000 in 1932 to $8,213,000 in 1937, a gain 
of 39 percent. 

Cash income from many other Connecticut farm products 
showed upturns during this 1932-37 period. Income from 
cattle and calves increased $368,000, or 41 percent; that 
from apples, $439,000, or 43 percent; that from truck crops, 
$1,302,000, or 135 percent; and that from corn-hogs, $265,000, 
or 92 percent. 

Along with rising farm income, Connecticut farm real- 
estate values have increased somewhat and bankruptcies 
have declined. In this State farm real-estate values were 
124 percent of pre-war in the year ending March 1933. 
The estimated value per acre rose to 126 percent for the 
year ending March 1937. 
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Fewer Connecticut farmers were forced into sales or trans- 
fers of their lands and more were able to make voluntary 
transactions. The number of forced farm sales per thou- 
sand farms declined from 8.9 for the year ending March 
1933 to 3.8 for that ending in March 1937. Voluntary sales 
and trades during the same period increased from 18.7 
to 19.5 per thousand. 

Bankruptcies among farmers in the United States num- 
bered 2,479 in the year ending June 30, 1937, according to 
an analysis by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics based 
on reports to the Attorney General. This number repre- 
sented a 58-percent decrease from the 5,917 bankruptcies 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. In Connecticut dur- 
ing this period they dropped from a total of 32 to 6. 

The production-adjustment programs of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, with other recovery measures, 
were the basis for the marked agricultural change from 1933 
to 1937. 

Under these programs, 5,469 crop-adjustment contracts 
from Connecticut farmers were accepted by the A. A. A. 
Of these, 5,306 were tobacco contracts, and 163 were corn- 
hog contracts. 

Under the terms of these contracts, Connecticut farmers 
shifted many acres from the production of soil-depleting 
cash crops, in which price-depressing surpluses existed, to 
production of other crops which were soil-conserving or soil- 
improving in nature. 

The agricultural adjustment programs, from their begin- 
ning in 1933, were concerned with good use of the land, as 
well as with adjusting production to effective demand. It 
was recognized from the start that relieving a portion of 
the farm land from the soil-exhausting burden of surplus 
crop production offered a chance to put this land to soil- 
conserving uses which farm specialists for many years had 
been advocating. 

Adjustment contracts included provisions encouraging 
beneficial uses for acreage taken out of surplus crops. The 
first corn-hog contract (that for the 1934 crop year) au- 
thorized use of the rented acres “for planting additional 
permanent pastures; for soil-improving and erosion-prevent- 
ing crops not to be harvested; for resting or fallowing the 
land; for weed eradication; or for planting farm woodlots.” 
The first wheat contract contained similar provisions regard- 
ing the rented acreage. 

In the 1934 crop year, the first in which adjustment pro- 
grams were in full operation, the Nation’s farmers agreed to 
shift their production on nearly 36,000,000 acres or one- 
ninth of all the cultivated land in the country. Farmers 
in Connecticut shifted more than 11,500 acres from corn and 
tobacco. Of the 36,000,000 shifted acres in the United 
States, about one-third was put in pasture or meadow crops, 
and one-third into emergency forage crops and crops that 
supplied food and feed for home use. The remaining one- 
third was fallowed to conserve moisture and control weeds, 
planted to farm woodlots, or left idle. The acreage left 
idle was very small. 

Adjustment measures were undertaken only after cotton, 
tobacco, wheat, and corn-hog producers had indicated their 
approval by means of referenda. 

In the summer of 1935 producers of all types of tobacco in 
all States were asked whether they favored continuation of 
the tobacco adjustment programs after the expiration of 
the 1935 crop year. In Connecticut, 2,050 cigar tobacco pro- 
ducers, or 97.2 percent of those voting, favored continuation 
of crop adjustment. 

The result of these A. A. A. programs and of the droughts 
of 1934 and 1936 was to reduce price-depressing surpluses 
of most major farm commodities to approximately normal 
carry-over levels. 

Under the adjustment programs through the end of 1937, 
rental-benefit payments to Connecticut producers totaled 
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$2,632,019.41. Of this amount, tobacco growers received 
$2,555,366.80, and corn-hog farmers, $76,652.61. 

Because the national economic emergency of 1932-33 was 
due largely to burdensome surpluses of farm commodities, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 had emphasized 
production control as a means of restoring farm purchasing 
power and thereby relieving the emergency. By 1936 farm 
purchasing power, based on cash income from marketings, 
was about 40 percent greater than for 1932. Because of the 
adjustment programs and two severe droughts, surpluses had 
been considerably reduced. This lessening of the emergency, 
and the Supreme Court’s decision in the Hoosac Mills case 
on January 6, 1936, which invalidated the A. A. A. production- 
control programs, paved the way for a long-time soil- 
conservation program. This program was based on the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, approved Feb- 
ruary 29, 1936, which emphasized soil conservation rather 
than production adjustment. 

About 4,000,000 farmers in all parts of the Nation, mem- 
bers of about 2,700 county conservation associations, par- 
ticipated in the 1936 agricultural conservation program. 
Under this program two types of payments were offered to 
farmers for positive performance in conserving and improv- 
ing their farm land. Soil-conserving payments were made 
for shifting acreage from soil-depleting to soil-conserving 
crops in 1936. Soil-building payments were made for 1936 
seedings of soil-building crops and for approved soil-building 
practices. 

Sixty-six percent, or about 286,179,000 acres, of the total 
cropland in the United States was covered by applications 
for payments under the 1936 program. 

About 31,444,000 acres were diverted from soil-depleting 
crops either as a direct result of the program, or because 
drought had destroyed established acreages of soil-depleting 
crops. Of this diverted acreage, about 68.3 percent was 
diverted from general crops, 30 percent from cotton, 1.2 per- 
cent from tobacco, and 0.4 percent from peanuts. 

Soil-building practices were carried out on about 53,000,- 
000 acres. Legumes and legume mixtures, permanent pas- 
ture, green-manure, and cover crops were newly seeded on 
43,963,000 acres. Fertilizer and lime applications were made 
to 3,247,000 acres. Terracing, contour furrowing, protected 
summer fallow, and other mechanical erosion controls and 
miscellaneous soil-building practices were put into effect on 
5,604,000 acres. 

Payments for soil-conserving and soil-improving practices 
under the 1936 program totaled $376,097,826, of which $23,- 
171,053 went for county expenses. 

In Connecticut about 3,576 farmers participated in the 
1936 program. Of the total Connecticut cropland, about 
29 percent, or 161,000 acres, was covered by applications for 
payments. The acreage diverted from soil-depleting crops— 
3,455 from tobacco and 3,277 from other crops - totaled 
6,732 acres. Soil-building practices were put into effect on 
about 38,000 acres, as follows: New seedings of legumes and 
legume mixtures, and green-manure crops, 17,704 acres; fer- 
tilizer and lime applicaticns, 20,250 acres; and forest tree 
plantings, 27 acres. 

From their positive soil-conserving and soil-building per- 
formances in this connection, Connecticut farmers partici- 
pating in the 1936 program received $376,548 in conservation 
payments. 

It became clearly evident in late 1937 that measures for 
evening out violent fluctuations in supplies and prices of 
farm products and in the incomes and buying power of 
farmers, were necessary in addition to the soil-conserving 
measures of the 1936 and 1937 programs. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, approved by the 
President on February 16, strengthens and continues the 
agricultural conservation programs, which are open to par- 
ticipation by all farmers in the United States. 
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In addition, it supplements these programs with measures 
for helping farmers to stabilize their production, marketing, 
prices, and income. It provides assistance for producing 
farm commodities in quantities adequate to meet all re- 
quirements of domestic consumption and desirable exports 
and to establish and maintain larger reserve supplies than 
have ordinarily been maintained in past years. It includes 
loans to make it possible for farmers to carry over from good 
years the surplus supplies for use in bad years. Finally, it 
provides mechanisms which are designed to enable farmers 
to regulate the movement of farm crops to market and to 
prevent dumping excessive supplies on overloaded markets to 
cause price collapse and severe drops in farmers’ income. 


Philip Arnold Goodwin 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. BERT LORD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP ARNOLD 
Goopwin, late a Representative from the State of New York 
Mr. LORD. Mr. Speaker, it is with a feeling of deep re- 

gret that I attempt to say a few words with regard to the 

passing of my good friend PHILIP A. GOODWIN. 

His district joined my district on the east and when I 
came to Congress he was one of the first men I met. His 
hospitality and that of Mrs, Goodwin did much to make 
pleasant the first years that Mrs. Lord and I spent in Wash- 
ington. The latchstring of his home was always out and 
Mr. GoopwIn and I became firm friends. His pleasing man- 
ner in the House always radiated to those about him and 
no man in Congress has been missed more than has PHIL 
GOODWIN. 

He was a successful businessman for many years in 
Albany and in Coxsackie, his home town. The business 
he established, which is still in operation, brought to him 
a host of friends. 

He was always a stanch Republican, believing in the Repub- 
lican Party, and that it represented the best interests of all 
the people, yet in his committee work and his activities in 
Congress he knew no party lines. He was always for what he 
believed to be right and for the best interests of all, regardless 
of party. 

He was endowed with that consideration for others and a 
pleasing manner that all of us would like to possess. He was 
always looking out for the best interests of his district, but 
always considered what was best for the people of the State 
and Nation as well. As a legislator, he had a broad vision and 
was one who had the sympathy and heart of all the people, 
particularly those who most needed it and could not speak for 
themselves. 

In the passing of PHIL GOOD WIN, the people of his immedi- 
ate acquaintance have lost a friend and his place can never 
be filled. His district, the State, and the Nation have lost a 
most valuable legislator, and I, myself, feel that I have lost 
one of my most valued friends. 

In him I found a friend of the type described in the word 
9 85 painted by an ancient Brahmin philosopher, who 
wrote: 

Honest men esteem and value nothing so much in this world as 
a real friend. Such a one is as it were another self, to whom we 
impart our most secret thoughts, who partakes of our joy, and com- 
forts us in our affliction; add to this that his company is an ever- 
lasting pleasure to us. 

That is the type of a friend I have lost in the calling away 
of PHIL GOODWIN. 
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Hitler Confirms Frank (I Am the Law) Hague as 
His American Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JERRY J. CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 140, 1938 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, the most con- 
clusive evidence of Frank (I Am the Law) Hague’s fight to 
destroy the American Constitution and the Bill of Rights and 
his endeavor to set up a Fascist state in Jersey City is pre- 
sented by a news dispatch contained in the Washington 
News of this date. The German press and the official Ger- 
man Government radio praise “Hankey-Pankey” Hague be- 
cause he is fighting for right and freedom against democratic 
confusion of ideas. 

HAGUE’S DEFENDERS ON FLOOR ARE YELLOW 


Those who have defended him by cowardly, sneaky, un- 
ethical, and yellow insertions of remarks in the RECORD, of 
speeches never delivered on this floor in which they inserted 
in parentheses “applause” and “laughter,” are just as silly, 
simple, and idiotic as Mayor Hague’s performances. It would 
make one laugh if the situation were not so serious. His 
defenders on the floor are just as brave as Hague’s hiding 
behind machine guns as his thugs beat up speakers who 
would expose the graft, the scandal, and corruption of his 
administration. I am happy to know that Hague and his 
defenders are for the Nazi bund and Nazi ideology, which 
would destroy our democratic form of government and set up 
in its place the fascism of Germany, which has destroyed 
labor and all of its rights, which has so cruelly and cold- 
bloodedly persecuted the Catholic hierarchy and the Catholic 
Church in Germany. Certainly labor and Catholicism will 
awake in Jersey City and oust him who is today the disgrace 
of America. 

HITLER PRAISES HAGUE 
I am including the news dispatch referred to above: 
GERMAN PRESS CALLS MAYOR HAGUE A HERO 


BERLIN, June 16.—The German press and official radio hailed 
Mayor Frank Hague, of Jersey City, today as a hero fighting for 
freedom. 

Zwelfuhrblatt, printing an account of the C. I. O. court proceed- 

against the mayor in Newark, headlined it, “Mayor struggles 
for right and freedom and against democratic confusion of ideas.” 

A broadcast on the official radio said: 

“Hague is about the only high official conducting an uncompro- 
mising, bitter fight against communism and the spreading of com- 
munistic ideas under the cloak of democracy, freedom, the Constitu- 
tion, and tolerance * .“ 

In editorial comment Zwelfuhrblatt said: 

“Hague allegedly attempted to deprive the citizens of New Jersey 
of their rights. This ‘oppression’ consisted of the fact that the 
mayor mobilized police against those circulating Muscovite propa- 
ganda sheets and banned Communist meetings.” 


Washington State Tercentenary Celebration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MONRAD C. WALLGREN 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. WALLGREN. Mr. Speaker, this year the whole Nation 
should pay homage to the Scandinavian pioneers who con- 
tributed so much to the development of this Nation. The 
Washington State Tercentenary Celebration will be held in 
Seattle July 9 and 10. 
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Three hundred years ago a 4-month ocean voyage brought 
the first group of hardy Swedish settlers to America. Little 
could this group know of the tremendous influence their de- 
scendants and future settlers were to have upon the growth 
of America. 

The first colony was founded for the King of Sweden. These 
initial colonists could not know that a comparatively short 
time later 14 generals of Swedish descent would be fighting 
under George Washington for freedom. They could not know 
that another descendant, John Morton, was to sign the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and that John Hanson was to be the 
first “President of the United States in Congress assembled.” 

The history of Swedes in America is indeed a proud one. 
The first expedition that founded the settlement on the Dela- 
ware River 300 years ago was quickly followed by 11 others. 
These original settlements extended to four original States— 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and New Jersey. Swedes 
were the first permanent settlers in Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. 

This early migration was small compared with what was 
to come. In fact, as early as 1820 the Reverend Mr. Collin 
took it upon himself to warn his countrymen against coming 
to America on the grounds that “there were too many Swedes 
here already.” 

But how little he knew the great service ever-increasing 
migration, estimated at two million, was to render. Mere 
numbers, however, in no way measure the invaluable contri- 
bution to our national life made by the early settlers and 
their descendants. 

Nearly every line of endeavor has felt the influence of 
Swedish ability. Perhaps the greatest number has been en- 
gaged in the opening of agricultural lands. No less than 
10,000,000 acres of virgin land have been cleared and culti- 
vated by Scandinavian pioneers. 

Swedes have been leaders in business, education, religion, 
but it is in invention that perhaps the most spectacular 
contributions have been made. Many people claim that, in 
propertion to population, that Scandinavians have contrib- 
uted more to invention than any other race in America. 

John Ericsson heads this group of distinguished men whose 
genius contributed much to this mechanical age. He al- 
ways must be placed among the four or five men who have 
done most for the Nation through inventive genius. He 
was the first man to make the ship propeller a success. The 
warship, the U. S. S. Princeton, alone attests his ability. 
This ship was the first screw warship. It was the first ship 
having its machinery below the waterline. It was the first 
man-of-war with fans to force furnace fires. It was the first 
battleship to carry cannon of modern caliber. 

But perhaps more important to the United States is that 
fact that although the Scandinavians are, and ever will be, 
proud of their race, they are, first and last, Americans. 
Whether born in this country or elsewhere they are Americans 
and proud of their work to make these United States a better 
place in which to live. 

Following is an editorial from the Seattle Star which attests 
the esteem in which the Pacific Northwest holds its Scandi- 
navian citizens: 

A DEBT WE'RE HAPPY TO PAY 

This year America is witnessing a series of celebrations to com- 
memorate the founding of the first permanent Swedish settlement 
in this country. 

Three hundred years ago two shiploads of colonists landed in 
Delaware and established a settlement known as New Sweden. 

These sturdy people had not left their native land to escape re- 
ligious persecution or economic oppression, as had so many other 
colonists. It was the spirit of enterprise and bold adventure in 
their hearts; the desire to participate in the pioneering of a new 
coun’ 8 

The Swedish people who helped to form a great nation have left 
their mark plainly on that nation. Many of the descendants of 
those early pioneers played important roles in the fight for inde- 
pendence. » Among these were John Morton, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and John Hanson, first president of the con- 
gress convened under the Articles of Confederation. 

As the East became more populous, the Swedish people, ever 
eager for new adventure, moved westward. The huge plains coun- 
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try of the Middle West is peopled thickly with them. On and op 
they came, as civilization followed in their wake, until they reached 
the Pacific coast. 

The Pacific Northwest owes much to the Swedish people. The 
results of their efforts are apparent everywhere. Shipyards, iron 
and steel factories, huge dairying farms and creameries, lumber 
mills, and many other representative enterprises are monuments 
to them. The $2,000,000 Swedish hospital in Seattle is an ideal 
example of the civic spirit of the Swedish people. While they 
worked hard, they took time for recreation, in a cooperative way. 
Scandia Park, Vasa Park, and Good Templar Park are all coopera- 
tive headquarters for outings, picnics, and conventions. 

A commission appointed by Governor Martin leaves this month 
to represent Washington at a great celebration in Wilmington, Del. 
The members will return in time to participate in the Swedish- 
American Tercentenary Celebration here on July 9 and 10. 

The “Svenska Stugan” has been fitted up as the interior of a 
00-year-old Swedish home on Pike Street near Sixth. It will 
serve as headquarters of the local celebration committee. 

As a display gallery of Swedish antiques the Stugan“ is well 
worth a visit. 

Seattle and the State of Washington owe a debt of gratitude to 
the Swedish pioneers for helping to make a splendid city and 
State. The best way for the city and State to show their ap- 

reciation is by making the Swedish-American Tercentenary Cele- 
Eration the glorious success it deserves to be. 


Labor Record of Representative Polk Endorsed by 
American Federation of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


TELEGRAM FROM WILLIAM GREEN 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include a copy of a telegram ad- 
dressed by President William Green, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, under date of June 9, 1938, to Mr. Pearl J. 
Tiveanan, president of the Central Labor Union, Portsmouth, 
Ohio: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9, 1938. 
PEARL J. TIVEANAN, 
President, Central Labor Union, Portsmouth, Ohio: 

Our records show that James G. Pork supported 
each and every measure sponsored by the American Federation of 
Labor during his entire term as Co! . He is deserving of 
the support of labor and all its friends in his congressional dis- 
trict for renomination and reelection to Congress. I urge labor in 
Portsmouth and in the Sixth Congressional District to give Con- 
gressman PoLK a full measure of support. 

WILLIAM GREEN 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 10, 1938 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, Nathan Straus, Adminis- 
trator of the United States Housing Authority, appearing be- 
fore the subcommittee of deficiencies of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives on May 19, 
revealed that the Federal Government has invested $94,- 
110,986 in 38 housing projects located in 30 cities. The gross 
rental yield of these properties amounted to $1,758,380, while 
gross operating expenses were $1,147,973.44, leaving a net 
income of but $609,407.16. This return is approximately at 
the rate of six-tenths of 1 percent on the capital invested. 
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The Federally owned and operated housing projects in 
general pay no taxes locally. In fact, in many instances, 
the waiver of the right to collect taxes has been accepted 
as the “local contribution” toward these Federal housing 
projects. In speaking of the tax situation, Mr. Straus said: 

The P. W. A. completed projects are, by reason of the fact that 
they are Federally owned, automatically tax exempt. In several 
cities there are payments being made in lieu of taxes—small 
amounts. 

Although the United States Housing Authority has put 
out only $619,500 in loans so far this year, the Administrator 
requested $4,500,000 for administrative expenses for the 
fiscal year 1939. This sum to be dispensed in the employ- 
ment of approximately 1,300 employees at total salaries of 
$3,859,300. The balance is requested for various enter- 
prises including the purchase of law books, the cost of 
exhibits at New York and San Francisco expositions, and 
other items to make up the deficiency. 

A table showing the distribution of employment is 
appended: 


Table showing administrative estimated for the fiscal year 


expenses 
1939 of the U. S. Housing Authority, with distribution by objects 
and number of salaried employees (pay rolls only) 


Number 


Title of em- 


Total sal- 
aries 


Office of the Administrator.. 


Management Review Division BR 
Personnel and Business Administration. 
Land Review Division 


Council of United States Veterans, Inc, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. JOHN T. BERNARD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


A STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES VETERANS, INC., DIS- 
CUSSING THE MAY BILL AND WAR-PROFITS LEGISLATION 


Mr. BERNARD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert in the Recorp the preamble to the 
constitution of the Council of United States Veterans, Inc. 
This organization, which was formed something over 2 years 
ago, is composed of veterans of the Spanish-American War 
and the World War. Its membership derives largely from 
the American Legion, from the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
om the Disabled American Veterans, and similar organi- 
zations. 

Its objectives are well stated in the preamble inserted here 
below. It is heartening to find a growing group of men who 
have experienced the destructive forces of war coming to- 
gether with such idealistic purposes, in keeping with the best 
in our American tradition. 

In a recent issue of the Voice of the Veteran, the modest 
magazine published by the organization, there appears an 
analysis of the May bill—so-called universal-service bill— 
which was blocked in the House this session. This analysis, 
prepared by Samuel Robbins, is a concise and factual pres- 
entation. Since there are many indications that pressure 
for the passage of this measure in the next session of Con- 
gress will continue I should like also to insert this analysis. 
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Included among the executive board of the council are 
some Members of the House of Representatives. Congress- 
man Eb. V. Izac, Congressman GERALD BOILEAU, and Congress- 
man JoHN T. BERNARD are among those listed on the executive 
board. The board is a notable group of veterans and has 
among it a large number of men who have received decora- 
tions for valor in action, 


PREAMBLE TO CONSTITUTION OF CoUNCIL OF UNITED STATES VETERANS, 
Inc. 


„Holding that the Americanism of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States must be 

reserved, 

p “We, the Council of United States Veterans, Inc., pledge our- 
selves: 

“To further and maintain the principles upon which these 
United States were founded; to uphold the freedom of religion and 
conscience, speech, press, and assembly; to defend liberty, jus- 
tice, and democracy; to resist discrimination as to race, color, 
creed, economic or political belief; to repel the advances of any 
creed or “ism” which would entail or impose violence or tyranny; 
to uphold the right of immunity from unreasonable search and 
seizure; to oppose reactionary forces which would subvert this 
heritage; to combat those who incite war; to promote the welfare 
of veterans and their families, yet espousing social security for all; 
to cooperate with veterans’ groups throughout the world hold- 
ing to those beliefs, for effective peace; to call upon ex-service men 
to join veterans’ organizations to which their service to country 
permit, the better to support and carry forward these principles.” 

italizing on the honest desire of all ex-service men to take 
the profits out of war, members of thousands of veterans’ posts 
throughout the country are “instructedly” bombarding their con- 
gressional representatives to support the May (so-called universal 
service) bill, largely on the recommendation of their national or- 
ganization that the bill “takes the profits out of war,” and without, 
in most instances, having had a critical analysis of the bill first 
presented to them. 

The preamble to the May bill reads: 

“To prevent profiteering in time of war and to equalize the 
burdens of war and thus provide for the national defense and 
promote peace.” 

To prevent profiteering, the bill provides— 

“Sec. 11. (a) During any war in which the United States may be 
engaged there shall be in effect a system of taxation which shall 
absorb all profits above a fair normal return to be fixed by Congress.” 

Clearly this but expresses a pious wish that there shall be no 
abnormal war profits and that some future wartime Congress 
(quoting Congressman MAVERICK) : 

“Feverish in haste, hate, prejudice, and the lash of war profit- 
eers * * + will have sufficient sanity and courage left to 
enact“ 
some measure to prevent abnormal war profits. 

Not being a taxation bill, it cannot [legally] be amended now or 
in time of actual war to add any war-tax clause. 

The semiconservative Scripps-Howard newspapers, after calling 
the bill a “dangerous fraud,” observed: 

“It is significant that while labor, which sees the very real threat 
to its liberty and its earning power, is protesting vigorously against 
this bill, we hear no such protests from industry, which apparently. 
knows that the threat to abolish its profits is a sham.” 

man May, chairman of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and author of the bill, after emphasizing that in the last 
war “some 22,000 individuals at home stepped from the shadow 
of financial obscurity into the millionaire class,” presumes to pro- 
vide against such a repetition in the next war. By the use of 
subtle legal language the May bill empowers the President to fix 
or keep down wages (secs. 1, 2, and 6); to control and possibly 
smash labor unions (secs. 3 and 6); to enforce obedience by the 
threat of imposing a $100,000 fine and/or 1 year’s imprisonment 
(sec. 10), or by drafting into the Government service as a civilian 
(sec. 5) or as a soldier or sailor (sec. 4). 

In giving such extraordinary powers over labor to the President, 
Congressman May is proceeding on the popular, though erroneous, 
belief that labor as a group profits from war. This belief was 
exploded by the bo 0 Senate Committee (acting pursuant to S. Res. 
206, 73d Cong.) which found: 

“Even under the relatively mild control of the last war the 
gains of labor did not reach such phenomenal heights as is com- 
monly supposed. To a large extent increases in money rates of 
Wages were wiped out by increases in the cost of living. 

“While money earnings increased 87 percent from 1914 to 1919, 
real increased only 5 percent. Wages * never do 
go up nearly as high as prices.” (Italics by writer.) 

Veterans must bear in mind that the vast majority of those 
fighting our wars are labor in the sense that they come from the 
factories, farms, and offices; that while the fighters are at the war 


fronts, it is important that their brothers at home hold down for 
them the fort of labor back home, by keeping wages at a level with 
prices, and preserving their only weapon, 

strength, 


the unions, at full 
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Besides the subtle attack on labor, the May bill initiates a legal 
offensive against our American form of government by putting 
into the hands of one man, some future and unknown President, 
virtual control “in time of war,” of our entire Government, and 
with to curtail a vigilant press (sec. 7); or a critical radio 
(secs. 3 and 6). Congressman MAvERICK points out that section 9 
empowers the President— 

“To make over the Government into anything he pleases, regard- 
less of what the Constitution or acts of Congress deemed proper; i 
is wholly without restriction. He could „ ‘transfer,’ or 
‘create’ agencies of Government and duties of government offi- 
cials as he pleased. He could shift funds from Department to 
Department and use them as he wished. * * *” : 

Congressman J. J, SMITH, in a minority report on the bill, 
further warns: 

“+ + * we have, in sections 1 through 3 and sections 5 
through 10 of this bill, provided for the creation of an absolute 
dictatorship. This dictatorship would come into being on the 
declaration of any war, of whatever magnitude * * », 

“s » * If we should ever have an Executive with the desire 
to become an absolute dictator, we will have created a means he 
might use.” 

And in a separate minority report, Congressmen ANDERSON of 
Missouri, KvaLe, and Maverick (the latter a veteran wounded in 
the last war), further condemn the May bill in the following 
caustic language: 

“The mere thought of this thing (the May bill) is too sicken- 
ing to contemplate. When a nation goes out of its way to gamble 
with its liberties, it will get what it bargained for—destruction and 
permanent loss of liberties, 

“Nor should Congress be guilty of enacting this tragic betrayal 
of the veteran, for surely none of his hopes of taking the profits 
out of war are fulfilled.” 


A SUGGESTED GENERAL PROGRAM 


In considering the May bill, we must bear in mind that it 
represents a skeleton of the War Department’s industrial mobiliza- 
tion plans. Efforts, to date, have failed to compel the War Depart- 
ment to make public its industrial mobilization plans in full, and 
the danger is that at the outbreak of war the May bill, or some 
similar bill, if enacted into law, will serve as the legal machinery 
for putting the rest of these unknown mobilization plans into 
effect. It is advisable, therefore, at this time, before we are faced 
with the hysteria that accompanies the outbreak of war, to see 
that some law or laws be enacted which, while preparing for the 
emergency of war, will put some limitations on the War Depart- 
ment in an effort to help keep intact our democratic form of 
government. The following is the general program suggested. It 
is offered in conjunction with the existing and perhaps ample 
National Defense Act (approved June 3, 1916, and as amended 
March 4, 1929—see especially secs. 120 and 121), a well-written 
law, and one that reasonably well covers the subject of our national 
defense. The program: 

A. TAXING WAR PROFITS 

I. Support of MAvericx’s bill (H. R. 9525) : 

“To take profit out of war by steeply graduated income and 
other taxes * ə» 

This bill, already backed by the V. F. W. organization, differs 
from the May bill, in that it is a tax bill and truly effective, short 
of Government operation, in reducing war profits to a minimum. 
Frank L. Pinola, chairman, national legislative committee, of the 
American Legion, in commenting on a similarly worded bill in 
the Senate, Senator Nre’s S. 1331, could muster up only the fol- 
lowing weak argument in criticism: 

“The only other bill before Congress purporting to accomplish 
the ends which this (May) bill aims at is the bill sponsored by 
Senator GERALD P. NYE, of North Dakota. His bill * * con- 
tains something more than 15,000 words and is a tax-exacting pro- 
posal of such drastic, far-reaching consequences that to get it 
through the Senate committee and onto the floor of that body 
for a vote would take many months with an acrimonious floor bat- 
tle. I have read the Nye bill as a matter of duty, but I do not 
aaa its perusal to anyone as either entertaining or profit- 
able.” 

If the Maverick bill is lengthy, it is only because it attempts to 
tax every possible source of war-profits, and to guard against any 
possible evasion of the tax. The writer recommends its reading as 
well as support. (Since writing this article, a companion to May- 
8. 861 has been introduced in the Senate by 27 Senators, viz, 
8. x 


II. Nationalization of the munitions industry: 


This industry, whose existence and development in private hands 
is fraught with so much danger and the potentialities of bringing 
on war, is of such a public nature that it should be run by the 
Government as a true move in the direction of peace. The New 
York Post, in an editorial on the subject, said: 

“Take the profits cut of war“ is the phony slogan by which 
nationalization of munitions sentiment in this country was side- 
tracked 2 years ago. 

“Such great opponents of profits as Irénée Du Pont raised the 


take-the-profits-out-of-war cry when a poll showed a majority of 
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the American people in favor of the nationalization of the entire 
munitions industry. * * * The important profits are those made 
by munitions makers in peacetime; profits made by stirring up war 
scares when there is no war situation; profits made by selling to 
foreign belligerents and thereby entangling our shipping, our bank- 
ing, and our fortunes with others. 

“Nationalize the munitions industry and chances are good there’d 
be fewer wars to take the profits out of.” 

Already there is a bill along this direction worthy of the reader’s 
support pending in Congress, S. 2603, introduced by Senator BONE, 
in conjunction with Senators CLARK, NYE, POPE, and FRAZIER: 

“To provide for Government ownership and operation of ship- 
building facilities, and plants for the manufacture of Army and 
Navy ordnance and other war materials, and for other purposes.” 

B. MACHINERY SUGGESTED FOR THE CONDUCT OF WAR 


I. Setting up of a war council to unify and coordinate all indus- 
tries and resources to officially prosecute a war, and to 
contain the following features: 

(a) Composition. 

(1) The President. 

(2) Representatives of the United States Senate, appointed by 
the President and approved by the Senate. 

(3) Representatives of the House of Representatives, appointed 
by the President and approved by the House of Representatives. 

(4) The Cabinet. 

(5) Two representatives of labor unions, to wit, the president of 
the C. I. O. and the ident of the A. F. of L. 

(6) A representative of industry, appointed by the President and 
approved by the United States Senate. 

(7) A representative of finance, appointed by the President and 
approved by the United States Senate. 

(8) Representative of the consumer, appointed by the President 
and approved by the United States Senate. 

(9) Representative of the farmer (not absentee farmer), appointed 
by the President and approved by the United States Senate. 

(b) Government. 

(1) The President, as chairman of this war council, to be gov- 
erned by a majority vote of the council. 

(2) A two-thirds vote of each House of Congress required to over- 
ride the council on any proposition. 

(c) Duration or term of office: (1) From the declaration of war 
to within 6 months after armistice declared. 

(d) Express guaranties. 

(1) Freedom of speech, radio, press, and assembly to be kept 
inviolate: There should be no censorship of the press or radio, 
directly or indirectly, whether by control of materials necessary to 
functioning or orders of priority, etc. It is important that there 
be the criticism necessary for the proper functioning of a free 
people. So long as the Government carried on the war for the 
purposes for which declared, it has nothing to fear from criticism. 

(2) No control of wages and the following rights are to be 
preserved: The right to strike, to bargain collectively, and to keep 
trade-unions intact. 

Labor has proved itself patriotic in every war in our history. 
There is no danger of its striking while its brothers are at the war 
front unless undue advantage is taken of it. Labor must have some 
weapon to protect its right to meet rising and fluctuating prices 
typical of wartimes, and to be able to have its unions continue 
after the war at least as strong as before the war. Labor unions 
are a bulwark of democracy and must be preserved to protect that 
democracy. It is no accident that where trade-unions flourish, 
there democracy thrives; and that where there are absolutist goy- 
ernments no real trade-unions exist. 

(3) An impartial military draft: No special privileges because of 
wealth, social standing, or political connections. 


Food and Drug Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY J. O'CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


AN EDITORIAL TELLS THE TRUTH ABOUT FOOD AND DRUG 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include the following edi- 
torial taken from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 8, 1938, 
relating to the food and drug legislation pending before 
Congress at that time. 
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[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 8, 1938] 


DISPUTE Over ALLEGED JOKER IN DRUG ACT IN CONFERENCE MAY 
CAUSE MEASURE TO FAIL—ALLIANCE DISCLOSED BETWEEN PATENT- 
MEDICINE INTERESTS, UNDER COVER, AND APPLE ASSOCIATION, FIGHT- 
ING PROVISION OF BILL 


(By Richard L. Stokes, a staff correspondent of the Post-Dispatch) 


WASHINGTON, June 8.—Owing to a deadlock among Senate and 
House conferees over the court-review provision of the 1938 pure 
food and drug bill, it appeared likely today that this measure may 
fail of passage during the present session of Congress. The con- 
troversial clause inserted by the House is denounced by spokes- 
men for the Department of Agriculture as a joker designed by 
patent-medicine, cosmetics, and apple-shipping interests to para- 
lyze enforcement of the statute. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has asserted that if this section 
remains in the bill, “its effect will be to h its adminis- 
tration so as to amount to a practical nullification of the substan- 
tial provisions of the bill,” and added, “it is the Department's 
considered judgment that it would be better to continue the old 
law in effect than to enact the bill with this provision.” 

The conference leader against the court-review clause is Senator 
Roya. S. Copetanp (Democrat), New York, by profession a physi- 
cian. His leading opponent is Representative CLARENCE F. LEA 
(Democrat), from the fruit-growing State of California. The 
House the bill Wednesday. During conferences held since 
then, Lea’s attitude is decared to have been adamant, and COPE- 
Laxp's inflexible. 


TALK OF REPRISAL 


The conflict has aroused such public interest that representa- 
tives of 14 national organizations of women, in an appeal to 
Senator COPELAND, declared they would seek a Presidential veto 
unless the court-review section were eliminated. Plans also under 
discussion among the leaders of these organizations, it is said, 
are to contest Lrea’s reelection to Congress next November. He 
has served continuously since 1917 and was elected for nine con- 
secutive terms as nominee of both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties. Lea is chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and as such reported out the House bill con- 
taining the objectionable section. 

According to the House bill, any person considering himself 
aggrieved or injured by a ruling of the Secretary of Agriculture as 
to alleged adulteration, misbranding, or false advertising of food, 
drugs, and cosmetics in foreign or interstate commerce may within 
90 days appeal to a United States district court for an injunction. 
It is the contention of LEa’s opponents that a single injunction 
issued by any one of the 82 district courts would be sufficient to 
tie up the administration of the law throughout the country on 
the particular item at issue. 

A minority of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
led by Congressman Cart E. Mapes (Republican), Michigan, de- 
clared it was not opposed to court review in principle and offered 
an amendment, voted down in the House, restricting the right 
of appeal to the circuit in which the aggrieved person resides 
or has his principal place of business or to the Court ot Appeais 
of the District of Columbia. 

Another provision of the House bill to which exception is taken 
is to the effect that if “a substantial portion” of the industry 
affected by an adverse ruling demands its amendment or repeal 
would be mandatory on the Secretary of Agriculture to reopen 

e case. 

This dispute reflects a curious alliance between the patent- 
medicine interests and the International Apple Association, an 

tion of 24,000 shippers, with the former remaining under 
cover and the latter conducting the open campaign. The point 
of attack chosen was a regulation of the Department of Agri- 
culture forbidding a higher tolerance than 0.018 of a grain of lead 
to a pound of fruit, deposited by sprays against insect pests. 

Because apple growers spray their orchards several times during 
@ season and frequently use adhesives, such as albumin and oils, 
to prevent the poison from being washed away, the accumulation 
often rises above the permitted quantity of lead. The shippers 
are therefore put to the expense and trouble of the apples 
with a hydrochloric acid mixture on pain of having their con- 
signments seized in transit by the Department of Agriculture, 


DEATH OF BOY CITED 


During the 2-day debate in the House last week Congressman 
ROBERTSON (Democrat), Virginia, asked whether there had ever 
been a single case in the history of the country “where anybody 
has been poisoned through eating an apple with undue spray resi- 
due.” “The gentleman,” he continued, referring to Mares, “cannot 
cite one case.” 

In replay, Congressman Jerry J. O'CONNELL (Democrat), Montana, 
flourished a photostat of the death certificate of Ralph Dodge, 
12 years old, of Jefferson County, W. Va., who died after eating 
dozen sprayed apples. An autopsy showed, O'CONNELL x 
that per kilo of sample the liver and other vital organs contained 
63 mg of lead and 25 mg of arsenic. “This,” the Montanan 
declared, “absolutely destroys the t made here that there 
has never been a death from poisoning by spray residue.” 
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CUMULATIVE POISONS 

The Department of Agriculture points out that lead and arsenic 
are cumulative poisons, the former being stored in the bones and 
the latter in the soft tissues, and that it is essential, in the case 
of lead particularly, to reduce the intake to a minimum. This 
poisonous metal, it is stated, is constantly absorbed by the body 
from many sources, such as motor-car exhausts, drinking water 
passing through lead pipes, toys colored with lead paint, tins the 
seams of which are soldered with lead, canned sardines cooked on 
lead grills, and even cocoa and chocolate in bags fastened with lead 
seals. 

The Department declares the apple shippers are short-sighted in 
view of the fact that in 1926 England declared an embargo on Amer- 
ican apples bearing an illegal residue of lead and arsenic, and that 
Massachusetts some years ago threw into Boston Harbor several car- 
loads of fruit from Oregon and Washington that had been sprayed 
with a strong arsenic-lead preparation. 


Freight and Wages 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Record an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Tuesday, June 7, 1938, on Freight 
and Wages, in which it is very forcefully pointed out that 
if there is to be uniformity of wages in the United States 
there should be uniformity of freight rates, and that terri- 
torial freight rates should pass into the discard. 

I commend the editorial to all of my colleagues as an un- 
answerable, logical argument against discriminatory freight 
rates between territories within the United States or regions 
within the United States if there is to be, as this Congress 
has decided, uniformity of wages and hours throughout the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


If minimum wage standards are to be made national instead 
of regional, say southerners and westerners in Congress, then 
something should be done to make the freight-rate structure na- 
tional instead of regional. For transportation costs as well as 
wage costs determine a manufacturer’s ability to sell his products 
in competitive markets. 

The southerners and westerners, we think, have a good argu- 
ment. And we are glad to note that their leaders in Congress have 
begun to place more emphasis on wiping out freight differentials 
and less on freezing wage differentials by law. 

The lawmakers of the South and West have made concessions 
to the point where the fight over the wage-hour bill no longer 
revolves around the proposal to fix a national base pay at 25 
cents an hour for the first year. Nor does there seem to be much 
opposition to the compromise suggestion of graduating the min- 
imum up to 30 cents an hour in 3 years. But above the 30-cent 
level—and on up to the ultimate goal of a 40-cent national mini- 
mum—spokesmen for the South and West insist that they must 
have wage differentials operating in their favor until the freight 
differentials which operate against them are wiped out. 

Nor can they be blamed for their stand. For it is a fact that 
existing freight rates not only act as a barrier to the move- 
ment of southern and western products into the large markets of 
the North and East, but also give some northern and eastern com- 
petitors an advantage in tapping the markets of the South and 
West. Our freight structures are regional, but they give no pro- 
tection to the high-freight regions. For instance, the cost of 
shipping from a point in the North and East region to a market 
center in the South is less than the cost of shipping an equal dis- 
tance from a southern manufacturing point to the same southern 
market center. 

A general overhauling of freight rates to wipe out inequalities 
and establish a national system of fixing transportation costs has 
long been overdue, It is something on which Congress and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will have to do much work 
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before we can ever hope to fix a minimum wage standard above 
the bare subsistence levels. 

That can't be done overnight, but it must be done. For to 
attain a national standard of living, we must have a transportation 
system which permits a national distribution of goods. 


Unjust Discrimination 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present for publication 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Washington Evening Star 
of June 10, 1938, entitled “Unjust Discrimination.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Legislation is pending in the Senate designed to correct one of the 
great injustices of the war, as the result of which a relatively small 
group of officers have found themselves barred from ail compensa- 
tory and retirement legislation granted to others with whom they 
served under identical conditions. 

These officers, mostly from colleges and schools throughout the 
country, shoved their books and studies aside when the call to arms 
sounded and went off to the training camps in order to be among 
the first to get overseas. As a means of f this desire they 
were ready to accept anything that would hasten their transfer to 
the theater of war and many of them accepted commissions in the 
regular services under the designation of probationary, provisional, 
and temporary officers, with no thought of making the military or 
naval service a career. After the war they, like the others, returned 
to civil life and many of them went back to schools and colleges to 
complete their courses. 

When the bonus was granted to all qualified veterans they held 
that this group, being in the Regular Establishment, was not 
entitled to the bonus and other benefits. By a splitting of techni- 
cal and legal hairs the provisional officers have been denied all rec- 
ognition, although they performed the same duties and fought under 
the same conditions as other officers who entered the war and 
served under some other designation. 

Congress in previous sessions has recognized this discrimination 
and has passed legislation to correct it, but the President of the 
United States has rejected the legislation both times, and on no 
stronger premise than precedent. The President held that he would 
not approve bonus or other benefits to these veterans because no 
President ever had approved compensation benefits for veterans. 
Previous vetoes had been overridden. 

Congress, having recognized the injustice by the passage of legis- 
lation on the two previous occasions, should not delay the two 
pending bills longer than is necessary to put them through the leg- 
islative routine. If the President insists for a third time on relying 
on precedent as an excuse for further rejection, then the Congress 
should follow its own precedent in previous veterans’ compensatory 
legislation and override the veto, thus removing an unjust dis- 
crimination. 


Constitutional Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HIRAM W. JOHNSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR DAVIS 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I ask unani- 


mous consent to have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
oRD a notable address by the distinguished senior Senator 
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from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis], which was delivered for 
him by Dr. Henry S. Ruth before the National Institute of 
Homeopathy, meeting in national convention at Philadelphia 
last evening. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania had been invited to ad- 
dress the convention, but Senate duties prevented him from 
being present. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The most threatened province of human welfare today is that of 
individual liberty. All around the world are rising the cries of those 
whose liberty has been taken from them and whose lives have been 
undone by tyranny. Man’s inhumanity to man has never appeared 
in a worse light than today, and I say this without yielding to any 
extent the optimism and faith which I have always cherished. I 
am not pessimistic about the invasions which have been made in 
the precious field of individual rights; I am simply trying to view 
the problem in a realistic and honest way. 

History is very largely a record of the struggle which the indi- 
vidual has made to emancipate himself from the tyranny of group 
demands and hard-shelled social customs. It has been à long and 
desperate struggle. Society has been very slow to yield to the in- 
dividual even the smallest measure of private right for fear the 
well-being of the clan, the tribe, the Nation, or the other social 
patterns might be disturbed. 

Always it has been the fight, as the Welsh say, of the truth 
against the world and the truth has been slow to win its way. 
Probably no group of men have more clear understanding of these 
problems than physicians such as yourselves who know from prac- 
tical experience how much is expected in behalf of orderly routine 
and at the same time how little is accomplished without individual 
liberty. 

In recent years attempts have been made in this country to sub- 
vert our constitutional liberties and to take what appeared to be 
short cuts to social change. I have been among those in the 
Senate of the United States who have resisted these attempts to cir- 
cumvent the Constitution, not because I have opposed social 
change, for I do not, but because I wish to do all in my power to 
preserve the fundamental principles under which the rights of 
individuals and minorities, as well as of majorities, may be main- 
tained, In a world where dictators are running roughshod over the 
liberties of the people and at a time when this influence is being 
felt to some extent in our own land, I feel that we have strong 
need for resolute determination to uphold the fundamental body 
of law which alone conserves the rights of the individual to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

As an illustration of the necessity that we be forever on our 
guard against subversive tendencies, permit me to call attention 
to the dreadful secret scourge of the drug marihuana. On July 
22, 1937, the Congress of the United States placed an excise tax 
on dealers in the drug marihuana. As a member of the Finance 
Committee of the United States Senate, I was one of the subcom- 
mittee which reported this bill unanimously to the Senate. I was 
amazed at what I learned of this vicious drug in the committee 
hearings. Marihuana has no medical value of any consequence, 
but it does have a destructive value of terrific proportions when 
used by human beings. The drug produces, first, an exaltation 
with a feeling of well-being, which, after habitual use, turns the 
addict from a benign Dr. Jekyll into a monstrous Mr. Hyde. Gov- 
ernment authorities have on record reports showing atrocious 
crimes such as violent murders, rape, and brutal assault com- 
mitted by persons under the influence of marihuana. Prolonged 
use inevitably leads to insanity. Many of our automobile acci- 
dents and grosser forms of child seduction are traceable to this 
debasing and killing drug. The rapid spread of the traffic in 
marihuana in this country during the past few years is a matter 
of grave concern. 

Ten years ago there was little traffic in the drug except in parts 
of the Southwest. The weed is now being cultivated in almost 
every State of the Union. It is being grown in the back yards 
of countless homes and where not cultivated is easily obtainable. 
The situation is especially fraught with danger, because the drug 
is being distributed or “bootlegged” in the form of cigarettes at 
about 25 cents each. This cost is much less than opium or any 
of its derivatives. For this reason many of the victims are boys 
and girls, particularly our high-school students. 

I mention the drug marihuana and its spread in this country 
merely as an example in which the way any insiduous and sinister 
influence can be extended. It is in this way that the unscrupulous 
grasp for power steals upon the land, destroying local rights, in- 
dividual liberties, and constitutional safeguards. At first the lust 
for power is presented in the name of human welfare and the 
ease of mind and society which it seems to bring. It was thus 
that it first manifested itself in the needs of the people of Europe. 
There was a craving among the people for something which would 
lift them out of the drudgery and weariness of daily routine. They 


sought to be exalted above the commonplace experiences of life, 
and when an escape from self-discipline was offered under flaming 
banners and the releases of mass psychology, they yielded to them 
with the abandon in which so many American youths are giving 
way to marihuana, The same scourge is creeping upon our own 
land. We have been seeing it come gradually. Out of our desper- 
ate economic need there has come first the centralization of gov- 
ernment, then the massing of tremendous financial power, then 
the deliberate redistribution of wealth through taxes in relief for 
partisan political purposes—one reach for power leading on to 
another—until at the present hour there is no safe prediction 
what the end will be. 

We have moved into fields of political domination which history 
shows can lead only to national ruin and disgrace. We must re- 
trace our steps and get back to the fundamental principles of the 
Republic if we are to escape national destruction. I trust we shall 
not succumb to the national plague of marihuana. 

I know of no greater service rendered to the cause of human 
liberty than that given by the fearless leader in the realm of 
science. The man who thinks straight and lives true to his think- 
ing is the leader in the cause of human brotherhood. He puts 
truth on the throne of his mind and heart and gives dignity and 
respect to the finer forces of his being. He puts his trust in 
spiritual realities as the supreme power that moves the world. 
America owes a great debt of gratitude to our physicians—our men 
and women of medicine who have led forward in the search for 
truth in an independent way. Although where many minds are 
brought together under one banner there is always divided thought 
and feeling, I think it is safe to say that no group of persons 
belonging to any one trade or profession has made a more con- 
tinuous contribution to truth and knowledge through their ex- 
perience and service than American physicians. They have dis- 
covered new paths of helpfulness, new roads to cooperation, and 
new uses for practically every new contribution which their fellow 
scientists and inventors have brought to them. A modern Ameri- 
can hospital is the last word not only in medical knowledge but 
also in the applications of scientific knowledge in every different 
field. These developments have been made possible because Amer- 
ica is free. The economic abundance, the educational facilities, 
the scientific progress, all these have come to the aid of American 
physicians because this is a free land. 

If we are to move forward in the search for higher fruits of 
knowledge, we must keep America free. Let us realize that we 
do not live in a finished world but a world in the making. Per- 
fection is not ours but beckons us to move forward. Better songs 
remain to be sung, better instruments to be devised, better edu- 
cational methods to be applied, and better ideas and ideals of 
human cooperation and understanding to be achieved. America 
is on the march to better days. Let us follow the fearless leader— 
the man of science, a hero such as Hahnemann, lest we be de- 
livered over to fear, poverty, warfare, and universal misery. 

In closing I wish to briefly relate of my own experience with 
the problems of health, particularly as it relates to the care of 
children. At Mooseheart, III., we have our fraternal school and 
home for orphan children. There we have a village of children 
from 800 to 1,500 varying with the years, ranging all the way 
from babyhood to advanced adolescence. We have there our 
own hospital, the gift of the Philadelphia ledge and known as 
the Philadelphia Hospital, erected at a cost of $150,000. A 
physician resident at Aurora, Hl., 5 miles distant, is in charge of 
our health and medical work. We are not only able to care 
for the emergencies and routine work that comes along but our 
job is chiefly one of preventive medicine. Mooseheart is a glow- 
ing example of the health millennium in the protection of our 
children from illness and disease. We have an unsurpassed 
abundant milk supply, excellent water, plenty of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, as well as sufficient butter. These diets are calculated 
to produce proper scientific amounts of minerals, vitamins, and 
normal proportions of protein, fat, and carbohydrates. 

Our children are immunized against communicable diseases, such 
as scarlet fever, diphtheria, whooping cough, smallpox, etc. The 
children are given complete examinations annually, weighed, meas- 
ured, and given dental care twice a year. The family and past 
health history are checked, paying particular attention to exposures 
and any unusual health disturbances which may have existed in 
their parents. During the 25 years of existence, Mooseheart has 
cared for thousands of children. The average population for the 
last 15 years has been 1,200 children. In the quarter century of 
Mooseheart history the mortality rate has been about one death per 
year. During the past 5 years there have been no deaths among 
Mooseheart children on the grounds from any cause whatsoever. } 

Preventive medicine holds much of hope for a better America. 
I have been glad to have had even this slight part in bringing in 
this better day. We have made war on poverty, ignorance, disease, 
and death. We must move forward along these battle fronts under 
the leadership of our brave men of science. We must dedicate the 
work of our hands to the noble tasks of healing. Let us never forget 
that love and good will are the greatest aids to scientific medicine, 
and that often when knowledge has failed, faith and love have 
found a way. This is well suggested in the lines of one of America’s 
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greatest surgeons, a lifelong friend of Senator Coretanp, Dr. Walter 
Gray Crump, of New York City, who has said: 


Hands, responsive skillful hands 

That create things 

That passeth all imaginings, 

Who taught you all the various courses 

Thus to harness Nature’s forces? 

Ether vibrant from afar, 

Pray inform me from what star genius wings? 


Thus it is that our lives become useful when they are adapted as 
channels for the irresitible power of the Divine. In Him we live 
and move and have our being. Apart from Him we are nothing. 
Surrounded by His loving care we cannot fail. In Him is life, full, 
abundant, free; and in His power we can drive back disease and 

th. 


Record of Service in the Seventy-fifth Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, as the final 
session of the Seventy-fifth Congress is drawing to a close, 
I would like to set forth as briefly as possible the legislative 
program for which I have labored in the past and for which I 
shall continue my efforts in the future. There is a large 
group in the House of Representatives who have enunciated 
certain definite principles and have subscribed to this specific 
program. We all believe in these principles and shall seek 
reelection on our pledge to the people to work for their 
enactment into law during the next Congress. 

This program is not complete. My past record in behalf 
of veterans’ legislation, progressive labor legislation, and my 
efforts to insure peace for America in this world crisis is well 
known. I have also supported the civil service and the merit 
system in government. Every civil-service bill which would 
develop the merit system in the Federal service has had my 
wholehearted support. Inasmuch as my attitude toward 
the foregoing principles is well known, I shall not dwell on 
them. I would like to stress the following points, however, 
which appear to me to be fundamental. 

PRESERVE AMERICAN LIBERTIES FOR ALL 

First. Preservation of American democracy and civil lib- 
erties as set out in the Bill of Rights. The preservation of 
these rights should extend to all persons everywhere in the 
Nation, conservative, liberal, or otherwise, and of whatever 
race, creed, or color. 

COINING MONEY—GOVERNMENT CREDIT—-PRICE LEVELS 

Second. An effective Government control over and use of 
the money and credit system to restore to Congress its con- 
stitutional right to coin money and to make the credit of the 
Nation an instrument in the hands of Government to be 
directly employed in breaking the existing credit monopoly, 
stabilizing the price level, and bringing the total consuming 
power of the people into line with their power to produce, 

AGRICULTURE—COST OF PRODUCTION 

Third. A simple agricultural bill to put a floor under the 
price of farm commodities, end gambling and speculation, 
and effectively assure the farmer cost of production. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

Fourth. The establishment of a system of Federal old-age 
pensions and a broadening and improvement of the Social 
Security Act. 

EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—-MONOPOLY CONTROL 

Fifth. Legislation to bring about, through the cooperation 
of Government, business, and labor, a coordinated expan- 
sion of industrial production and an effective control over 
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both monopoly price increases and monopolistic curtailment 
of production of needed goods and services. 
PUBLIC WORKS, EMPLOYMENT, HOUSING, NATURAL RESOURCES 

Sixth. A long-range flexible program of public works, set 
up by congressional enactment, made self-liquidating to the 
largest possible extent, capable of expansion and contraction 
in accordance with the needs of our people for employment 
and of our business for assistance in stabilizing its market, 
and aimed primarily to meet such outstanding national 
needs as slum elimination and low-cost housing and the need 
for conservation and development of natural resources. 

For the attainment of the foregoing objectives we will 
continue to urge a liberalization of the rules and procedure 
of the House of Representatives. 


This Is No Time To Be Talking Business or Govern- 
ment—We'd Better All Get Down to Talking 
Business and Government—With a Large Part of 
the Nation in Desperate Circumstances It’s Time 
for All Forces to Unite in Constructive Effort— 
New York State Chamber of Commerce Speaker 
Reads Indictment to All Sitting in Corners Pout- 
ing—All Ought to Give His Warning Serious 
Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 140, 1938 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me 
that when a businessman tells businessmen what some of 
their responsibilities are in connection with the great admin- 
istration program for national recovery and security we 
should give him our most serious attention. 

Mr. Arthur M. Lamport, speaking before the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce on June 2 was such a business- 
man, pointing out to business generally in no uncertain 
terms where a great deal of responsibility for conditions 
rests and where a great deal of cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment should come from. 

Under unanimous consent to extend my remarks, I ap- 
pend herewith the text of Mr. Lamport’s address, which is 
as follows: 


I am unable to find the objective toward which our executive 
committee aims in this “additional report” headed “Government 
Expenditures Against Business Financing.” Is it in connection 
with the resolutions condemning the diversion of Government 
funds toward municipal competitive projects in the utility field 
or is it in support of a blanket condemnation of Government 
spending as is now proposed before the Congress? 

This report divides the last 14 years into two periods: 1924-30, 
a glorious fat period of 7 years wherein the public debt of the 
United States was decreased by nearly $6,000,000,000, while the 
public purchased new corporate securities to the extent of almost 
$33,000,000,000, followed by a lamentably lean period of 7 years, 
1931-37, wherein the public debt of the United States increased 
over $20,000,000,000 and only about $6,000,000,000 of new corpo- 
rate securities were purchased by the American public. 

On page 2, the report warns the reader that nothing presented 
in this report should be “construed to be an endorsement of the 
financial policies and business methods of the 1920's, for, in the 
opinion of your committee, many of the difficulties of the 1930’s 
And then, parsdosically, on page 9, i speaks. in very glowing 

en, 0 y. on page 3, in very glowing 
terms of this very same period as follows: “Business had full 
confidence in the Government and no doubts and misgivings as 
to the future—no fears such as are uppermost in the minds of 
businessmen today and have been during the years just behind 
us. And investors had confidence in the Government and their 
faith in the future of private enterprise had not then been under- 
mined by repeated Government attacks on industry.” 

The poor public and the poor businessman! How they had 
been taken in during that period and blinded by a false con- 
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fidence and a false faith in a future which was saturated with 
calamity! Had this chamber of commerce during that first 
period taken preventive action and warned against those very 
abuses to which the report refers and had the chamber memorial- 
ized the Government at that time to enact g regula- 
tions against those who were responsible for the issuance of 
almost $33,000,000,000 of securities, a great proportion of which 
today are worthless, or nearly worthless, there would be no need 
for us to memorialize and the President against em- 
barking on a spending program to provide for almost 30,000,000 
citizens in our midst who are in dire distress today through no 
fault of their own. 

And then again on page 6, in speaking of that golden decade, 
1920 to 1930, this report states that “Unlimited funds were avail- 
able for investment in corporate financing” during that period. If 
this is true, it is lamentably so. Much of the money that was 
utilized during that period was money borrowed from our banks 
and institutions and from our public, the greatest portion of which 
was subsequently painfully lost, amd we were led to the very 
brink of ruin. This report further states: “No one will deny that 
new corporate financing far exceeded current and prospective needs 
for industrial expansion and development in the boom year 1929, 
and in the light of subsequent events it was evident that it was 
extending above sound, conservative levels in 1927 and 1928.“ I 
heartily subscribe to this portion of the report, and there are many 
who do believe that the excesses of that period have not as yet 
been liquidated today. Many have asked the question, Into what 
fields will new legitimate financing go? None have been able 
to specifically answer this question. 

And just a word about our present Government debt referred 
to in this pamphlet as a “public debt mounting to fear-inspiring 
levels,” a characterization by no means conducive to the reestab- 
lishment of confidence which we so badly need today. On June 
30, 1920, our net public debt amounted to $221.06 per capita. On 
April 5, 1938, just a few days before the President sent his public 
expenditure message to our net public debt was $219.22 
per capita, $1.84 per capita less than it was in 1920. 

This report compares the volume of our Federal debt of today 
with the volume of our Federal debt in the Civil War days. To- 
day we have a population of over 130,000,000; during the Civil 
War our population was less than 35,000,000—not mentioning the 
difference in our economic capacity to bear debt. We might as 
well compare the debt of New York City in the days of Peter 
Stuyvesant with the debt of New York City under Mayor La- 
Guardia; we could say that it has increased ten thousandfold, 
It would look romantic, but from an economic standpoint such a 
comparison is meaningless. 

I am very much amazed at a serious omission in this report. 
It totally fails to mention the dire distress into which almost 
$0,000,000 of our citizens are now plunged. It fails to speak of 
what adequate immediate measures should be taken to relieve 
them. If, instead of devoting ourselves toward advocating relief 
from an unbalanced Budget first, we would devote ourselves to 
the relief of the one-quarter of the humans. living in this country 
and let the balancing of the Budget come after, an appeal made 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York would be 
seriously heeded by our Congress. But I confess that I cannot 
blame any legislator if he is not impressed by a memorialization 
which pleads relief from an unbalanced Budget and neglects to 
plead for the citizens in our midst who are in want. 

I agree that spending if unaccompanied by other factors will 
not lead us back to prosperity. It will be of no avail. Government 

is like a catalytic agent which is used to awaken dormant 
forces to become active in the performance of their physical func- 
tions. We often speak of the law of supply and demand, but the 
order should be reversed. It should be called the law of demand 
and supply, because we have been taught that great modern indus- 
tries work on budgeted inventories. They do not produce and 
lay in large stocks first and then pioneer for consumers to buy 
their products afterwards. There must be a visible demand before 
the wheels of production can start to turn normally. It is only 
with the wholehearted cooperation of the leaders of business, in- 
dustry, and finance that the Government’s proposed spending 
program can be made to be of enduring benefit. Only thus will 
that dark cloud of unemployment which overhangs and menaces 
the very existence of our present economic system be dispelled. 


New York Syllabus on Imported Goods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letters and newspaper editorial: 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Glens Falls, N. Y., June 10, 1938. 
Hon. EDITS Nourse 


ROGERS, 
House Office Building Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: It was with more than ordinary interest and 
enthusiasm that I read in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 7 your 
magnificent condemnation of the so-called “Syllabus on Foreign 
Trade ” 


You will be interested, I think, to read the enclosed mimeographed 
copy of the letter which I wrote to Mr. George H. Davis, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which was one 
of the cooperating agencies. A brief story on my letter was carried 
over the Associated Press wires. Copies of my letter were sent to 
quite a number of newspapers, and the response with editorial com- 
ment has been most grati R 

Mr. Davis, president of the national chamber, replied that the 
national chamber’s name was used without permission, and that 
they had requested a statement be issued stating the national 
chamber’s “nonresponsibility.” In answer to his statement in re- 
gard to this dilly-dallying, innocuous attitude of “nonresponsibil- 
ity,” I wrote a further letter to Mr. Davis, a copy of which is en- 
closed. No reply has been received as yet. 

America is facing one of the most critical moments in its history. 
You know it, and that is the only reason I am so bold as to make 
this suggestion, which I sincerely trust you will find sufficiently 
meritorious to do something about. 

Very respectfully and gratefully yours, 
Grorce H. Cress, Jr. 
May 26, 1938. 
Grorce H. Davrs, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Mr. Davis: So the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has joined hands with the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the High Schools Principals Association, 
and others, in a program of teaching our school children the per- 
nicious (and some might say treasonable) doctrine that “imported 
goods are better than our own.” 

I am referring to that document known as the Syllabus of 
Foreign Trade, prepared by several different groups with the coop- 
eration of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Port 
of New York Authority, and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and for the purpose of instruction in the high 
schools of the city of New York. 

In unit No. 1, section D, of the syllabus is found this amazing 
statement: 

“All of us are attracted by new and novel things; also, we be- 
lieve that imported goods are better than our own. This further 
encourages trade between nations.” 

So imported goods are better than our own—and this encourages 
trade between nations. What nations? The inferlority of Ameri- 
can goods would certainly have no effect whatsoever upon the 
trade, for example, between England and France. America cer- 
tainly couldn’t sell anything to any country if their goods are 
better than ours. No; we couldn’t sell anything—not even to our 
own people—because our goods being so inferior we would be 
buying everything from the foreigner—at least until our closed 
factories and plowed-under fields increased our dole lines to such 
an extent that nobody would have any money with which to buy 


anything. 

Is that the new streamlined idea behind the “trade between 
nations“? The evidence would lead one to think so. And that 
is what we are now to teach our school children. 

Good heavens! Where are we going and where are our leaders“ 
leading us? 

Have they already led us to such low levels of disloyalty to our 
own that the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, sup- 
posedly devoted to the promotion of the interests of America, sees 
fit to lend its name to the statement that “imported goods are 
better than our own”? 

How long will American manufacturers, American workmen, 
and American farmers stand for such false propaganda—propa- 
ganda which is undermining our American jobs, security, homes, 
happiness, and all that we hold dear and essential to the Ameri- 
can standard of living? 

This is no condemnation of essential foreign trade, which has 


a perfectly proper place in our American economy; but no words 


are strong enough to condemn the tactics of those preaching the 
sentimental moonshine of international brotherly love, the holy 
halo of perfection surrounding foreign-produced goods, and the 
total depravity and unworthiness of Americans and American- 
produced goods. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce is preaching the 
gospel “What helps business helps you.” Are you helping busi- 
ness when you talk about imported goods being better than our 
own? Yes; you are helping business—foreign business. Are you 
helping American workers or foreign workers? American em- 
ployers or foreign employers? Who finances the national chamber 
anyhow? 

Unless I am terribly misinformed, American business interests 
are financing the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Does it then seem fitting that this organization should go out 
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of its way to put its imprint on a document which says that 
foreign products are better than American products? 

How long would I, as secretary of the Glens Falls Chamber 
of Commerce, last on the job if I should publicly announce that 
foreign wallpaper, foreign cement, foreign newsprint, foreign 
shirts, and foreign gloves are better than those manufactured 
here in Glens Falls? These business interests are financing the 
Glens Falls Chamber of Commerce and I would be crazy to say 
that the foreign products were better than those manufactured 
here, even if they were—and of course they are not. The same 
principle applies to the national chamber. 

But, worse than all this, what will the governments of other 
nations of the world think of our own Department of Commerce 
and our own National Chamber of Commerce for issuing such a 
statement? They will probably laugh up their sleeves, realizing 
that we are just plain suckers for playing into their hands so 
effectively. What, I ask you, what will the rest of the people of 
the world think of the United States when we loudly proclaim 
the fact that the things they produce are better than what we 
produce and the further fact that we are teaching that doctrine 
to our school children? 

This pernicious statement and this false teaching spread before 
the children in our schools is a blot on the record of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and a still greater blot on 
the record of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

What are you going to do about it, Mr. Davis? I would like to 
know. There are some very important American business interests 
in this country that would like to know. In fact, strange and 
almost unbelievable as it may appear, there are still millions of 
real, genuine Americans left in the United States who refuse to 
willingly drink this bitter potion which is typical of all the rest 
of the bitter potions that foreign interests are so anxious to pour 
down our throats and which so many so-called American leaders 
are apparently willing to have done. 

Very sincerely yours, Grorce H. Cress, Jr., 
Executive Secretary. 


June 6, 1938. 
Mr. Grorce H. Davis, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Davis: Thank you, sir, for your letter of May 27, in 
which I note with considerable interest your statement of the 
national chamber’s position toward its imprint on the Syllabus on 
Foreign Trade. 

However, it is questionable if anything can completely clear up 
the which very likely has already been done by the circula- 
tion of this syllabus—a document which is just another slap at 
American industry—and endorsed by our governmental, economic, 
and educational leaders. What a sad commentary on that leader- 
ship. 

So, in view of the men and women whose very lives are in the 
balance, and on behalf of the men who have their capital invested 
in American enterprise, may I be so bold as to suggest that merely 
a statement of nonresponsibility is hardly enough. 

Does not the national chamber have an obligation to and re- 
sponsibility for American industry and agriculture of sufficient 
proportions to warrant a bold and aggressive blow at this form 
of vicious propaganda? 

In fact, how, Mr. Davis, how can the national chamber, if it is 
interested in American business, sit idly on the side lines, assume 
that innocuous and pathetic attitude of “nonresponsibility” and 
let this economic and political drive against America go merrily 
on its way unhindered and unmolested? 

Don’t you think something really ought to be done about it? 

Very sincerely yours, 


Executive Secretary. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Glens Falls, N. Y., June 11, 1938. 
Dear Mrs. Rocers: Referring to my recent letter, the enclosed 
clipping from the Binghamton Sun is a sample of the reaction to 
my letter to the national chamber, copy of which I sent you. 


Cordially yours, 
GEORGE H. CLEss, Jr. 
A New SLAP AT AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

George H. Cless, Jr., secretary of the Glens Falls Chamber of 
Commerce asks the Binghamton Sun whether imported goods are 
better than those made in Binghamton. 

Well, Mr. Cless, we make shoes so good that the purchasers don’t 
seem to be able to wear them out. That doesn’t hold true of the 
Hirao of our chief foreign competitor, whose “paper shoes” wear 

quickly. 

We make cameras and film and defy the world to make a better 
product. We make furniture and many other articles and pride 
ourselves on their superiority. 

Japan and England are spending millions for Binghamton-made 
aeronautical products. 

No; we don’t think imported goods are better, or nearly so good, 
as those made in Binghamton, 

The Glenns Falls chamber executive wants to know what we think 
about a document known as the Syllabus on Foreign Trade, prepared 
by several different groups, with the cooperation of the Bureau of 
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Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Port of New York Authority, and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, for the purpose 
of instruction in the high schools of the city of New York. In 
unit 1, section D, of the syllabus, according to Mr. Cless, this amaz- 
ing statement is found: 

“All of us are attracted by new and novel things also. We believe 
that imported goods are better than our own. This further encour- 
ages trade between nations,” 

And Mr. Cless has written a burning epistle on the subject to 
George H. Davis, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

“So,” he says, “imported goods are better than our own—and this 
ai ees ge between nations. What nations?” 

“Where,” . Cless asks, “are we going and where are our leaders 
leading us? Have they already led us to such low levels of dis- 
loyalty,” he asks, “that the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
3 322 to kei EE waa ates of the interests of 
America, name to the statement that ‘imported 
goods are better than our own?’” * 

The United States Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Cless reminds its 
president, is preaching the gospel “What helps business helps you.” 

Are you,” he asks Mr. Davis, “helping business when you talk about 
imported goods being better than our own? Yes; you are helping 
ins ag Si ee Are you helping American workers or 

ore workers erican empl or fore employers? Who 
finances the national chamber N 5 aT 
j Mr. Cless also pointedly asks the head of the national chamber, 

‘How long would I last if I should publicly announce that foreign 
wallpaper, foreign cement, foreign newsprint, foreign shirts, and 
85 7 8 gloves are better than those manufactured here in Glens 


The world is certainly cockeyed. The American Government, 
after a struggle of centuries to win its place in the world’s markets, 
turns around and encourages foreign competition by reducing an 
already low tariff on products of pauper labor. Then it is ap- 
plauded by the United States Chamber of Commerce, which goes out 
of its way to say that foreign goods are better than our own. 

Well, there’s only one conclusion to be drawn from all this. Re- 
gardless of the merit of the products, foreign state departments and 
foreign chambers of commerce must be much better than our own. 


Investigation of Federal Judiciary Inferior to the 
Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor», I include the following 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary with reference to 
the discharge of its responsibilities under House Resolu- 
tion 287: 


The Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives, 
directed by House Resolution 287 to investigate the organization 
and operation of, and the administration of justice in, the courts 
of the United States inferior to the Supreme Court, the jurisdiction 
both as to territory and subject matter, the procedure, rules of 
practice, and costs, and directed to report to the House during the 
present Congress the results of its investigation, together with such 
recommendations for legislation as it may deem advisable, begs to 
report that the Committee on the Judiciary made a thorough ex- 
amination with reference to the need for additional judges and 
recommended 15 additional district judgeships and 5 additional 
circuit judgeships. 

An exhaustive examination was made of the courts in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with national jurisdiction and of the United 
States Customs Court. 

A special examination was made of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. The committee will later 
report as to its conclusions and recommendations as a result of 
these examinations. 

The committee had extensive hearings with regard to the rules 
of civil procedure for district courts promulgated by the Supreme 
Court of the United States under authority of the act of June 19, 
1934 (48 Stat. 1064), and filed a report (H. Rept. 2743) recommend- 
ing that the rules be permitted to go into effect. 

The committee also investigated with regard to circuit judges 
sitting in district courts and district judges sitting in circuit courts 
of appeal. A subcommittee sat in Topeka, Kans., in connection 
with this matter. A bill dealing with this subject was introduced, 
too late, however, for final consideration. 

The committee finds that there should be changes in the 
boundaries of some of the circuits. The committee was impressed 
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during the course of its investigation with the desirability of 
rearranging the work and the territory of several judicial districts. 
Some of the district judges obviously do not have sufficient work in 
their respective districts, while others have too much work. The 
bo! of many districts are not arranged for economy and 
convenience. They appear to have been arranged to conform to 
early water and railroad transportation facilities. 

There was appropriated for the work of the committee the sum 
of $10,000. Of this sum, there has been spent $218.59. Instead 
of pursuing the ordinary method of formal committee and subcom- 
mittee hearings where witnesses testify somewhat as they do in 
court procedure, in the main, the method pursued in getting infor- 
mation has been to utilize individual members of the committee 
without cost to the Government, in some instances other individual 
Members of Congress, to assemble information from sources acces- 
sible to them, which information was checked by the findings of 
the Judicial Conference, recommendations of the Attorney General, 
data in the office of the Attorney General, and information acquired 
from questionnaires sent to the judges themselves and from other 
sources. 

The question of court costs is still under consideration. The 
committee hopes to complete its investigation of this subject with 
a view of unifying the taxation of costs in Federal courts and 
reducing the expense of Litigation. 


William Green Says Maverick Attacked A. F. of 
L—It Is Not True—Maverick Proposes To Be 
Friendly to All Labor Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 
LETTER OF HON. WILLIAM GREEN, OF THE A. F. OF L. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, the following is contained 
in a letter sent by Hon. William Green to San Antonio, Tex.: 

Frequently in the House of Representatives he, Representative 
Maverick, has attacked the American Federation of Labor unjustly. 

That I ever attacked the American Federation of Labor at 
all, justly er unjustly, is untrue. 

No record can be shown to substantiate the statement of Mr. 
Green—not a line. I have never even criticized William 
Green. 

When Mr. Green makes statements like this it is extremely 
unfortunate, because it shows he either has bad advisers or is 
willing to make a statement which he knows has no founda- 
tion. It is astonishing that the head of a great labor organi- 
zation like the American Federation of Labor would make a 
statement in complete variance with the facts. 

I have never criticized the American Federation of Labor, 
nor have I ever sided against it. I have made speeches to all 
kinds of labor organizations, including the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. 

All that I have ever said is that I hoped that there should 
be peace in the labor movement, and that the C. I. O. and 
A. F. of L. should get together. I challenge anyone to show 
that I have ever said anything against the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on or off the floor of Congress. 

COOL HEADS, PEACE, CONCILIATION, MEDIATION ON THE FLOOR OF 

CONGRESS 
On July 2, 1937, I said as follows, and it has been my con- 
stant attitude: 

I call for cool heads; I plead for peace; and I ask that there be 
adjustment, settlement, conciliation, mediation. 

In connection with that statement, I received a letter of 
congratulations from Mr. A. F. Whitney, of the Rail Brother- 
hoods, praising me for that attitude. 

In a conversation with Mr. Green, he stated to me that 
he knew nothing against my labor record, in which case he 
told the truth, and no one can find anything against it. 

I challenge the world to find anything against it. 

RANK AND FILE SHOULD NOT BE MISLED BY SQUABBLE 

And this much I say: I will pursue a policy of being 
friendly to all labor organizations, and that, moreover, I still 
believe that there should be a unified labor movement. I 
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have done as my conscience directed, and will continue to 
do so. The rank and file of labor should not be misled by 
squabbles of labor leaders, no matter whether they are from 
the C. I. O., A. F. of L., or any other labor organization. 

I am interested in humanity, not labels. If a man or 
woman needs my help they will get it, whatever the letters of 
the alphabet worn. 

It is said that a Congressman must be a friend of a par- 
ticular organization and an enemy of another. I do not 
propose to do this. I do not propose to be under the thumb 
of any organization, and my idea is not to take sides in 
labor fights but to help make laws which are fair to them. 

This I have done, and no one can truthfully say otherwise. 


Tent Caterpillars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERT LORD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr.LORD. Mr. Speaker, for the past 3 years tent caterpil- 
lars have been destroying the fruit trees in New York State, 
Pennsylvania, and most of the States of the Northeast. In the 
spring of 1937 they were such a menace that I took this up 
with Robert Fechner who is at the head of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and tried to interest him in using the boys 
under his command to destroy these pests. He said at the 
time that he hesitated to do this for if there should be any 
damage to the trees that the owners possibly would want 
the Government to pay the damage. This seemed to me 
somewhat reasonable, and I let the matter drop for the time 
in hopes that they would freeze out during the winter and 
perhaps we would be rid of the most of them. 

This spring they seemed worse than ever, and I immedi- 
ately introduced a bill providing for the C. C. C. boys to do 
this work under the direction of the State manager in charge 
of them and that the State, county, and city authorities 
should have jurisdiction as to where they should do the work 
so that there would not be any come-back on the Govern- 
ment should any damage occur. 

Immediately all agencies that have them in charge, in- 
cluding the Forest Service, objected to the legislation and 
said that they already had the right and authority to do it 
and that legislation was not needed, in fact, they opposed 
the legislation. Still they claimed that they had the au- 
thority to go ahead with the work. They have done nothing 
to kill off the worms; they were more interested in killing the 
bill, and so far they have succeeded, while the worms have 
been killing the fruit trees. This is just another example of 
Government efficiency, if efficiency it be. “They fiddle while 
Rome burns.” We have millions to do everything that 
amounts to nothing, but when we have the men and have to 
pay them anyway we have not anyone in charge with the 
initiative to go ahead with the work that will save millions 
of dollars to the farmers’ fruit trees. 

I am enclosing an editorial from the Morris Chronicle that 
speaks to the point and is interesting. Should I be returned 
to Congress another year I shall start early with this legisla- 
tion and endeavor to get the eggs killed before hatching time. 
While many trees have been killed I believe it worth-while 
to save the rest of them before they are all destroyed. 

I hope that everyone interested will write their Senators 
and Members of the House, also. the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and ask for their help in distroying these pests and save 
the trees before it is too late. 

[From the Morris Chronicle, Morris, N. T.] 


The farmer always has something to worry him. One of his 
most mt irritations is the tent caterpillar which eats the 
leaves off fruit trees and in many cases destroys the trees. 
Drought, insect plagues, low prices, high cost of living—the farmer 
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knows them all, but the tent caterpillar is capable of causing 
more harm than any of these if its ravages are not checked. 

Out of this serious situation has come much talk, a lot of 
free advice, and very little cooperative action. Realizing the 
acuteness of the problem, Congressman Brrt Lorn has introduced 
a bill in Congress, empowering C. O. O. boys, armed with poles 
and oil-soaked rags, to fight the pests. “This is a very serious 
question in the Northeast,” said Mr. Lorn, “what is needed is a 
pole with a cloth tied on the end, some gasoline, and a boy on the 
other end to wipe the nests out of the trees.” 

Truer words were never said. Immediate action is imperative, 
We know of a family right now that is helpless before the at- 
tacks of caterpillars. They have a summer cabin on the Delaware. 
A communication to the State conservation commission in Albany 
brought the reply that it did not have sufficient funds to com- 
bat the pests on an effective scale. Nor, it continued, expressing 
sincere regret, did it know of any State agency financially equipped 
to wage the campaign. In the light of this knowledge, the answer 
of C. O. C. officials to Mr. Lorn’s bill that sufficient authority al- 
ready exists for the use of C. C. C. boys in the fight against cater- 
pillars would seem to be clumsy evasion or actual misrepresenta- 
tion. Or else, as Mr. Lorp says, “If what they say is true, why 
don’t they do something about it?” 

That’s what we want to know. Something must be done, and 
done quickly, if New York’s fruit trees are not in line to be 
completely destroyed. We are watching Mr. Lorp’s bill. 


Rules of Civil Procedure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 140, 1938 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary on Rules of Civil 
Procedure for the District Courts of the United States: 


[House of Representatives, 75th Cong., 3d Sess. Rept. No. 2743] 


RULES OF CIVIL PROCEDURE FOR THE DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


(June 13, 1938—Ordered to be printed) 


Mr. Sumners of Texas, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
submitted the following report: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the pro- 
posed Rules of Civil Procedure for the District Courts of the United 
States, adopted by the Supreme Court as authorized by the act of 
June 19, 1934, chapter 651, and published as House Document 460, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, have conducted public hear- 
ings and have given thorough consideration to the purpose of each 
of the said rules, and respectfully recommend that same be per- 
mitted to take effect as provided in the statute aforementioned. 

Conformable to section 2 of the act, the Supreme Court, by order 
entered June 3, 1935, undertook— 

“The preparation of a unified system of general rules for cases in 
equity and actions at law in the district courts of the United States, 
so as to secure one form of civil action and procedure for both 
classes of cases, while maintaining inviolate the right of trial by 
jury in accordance with the seventh amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States, and without altering substantive rights.” 

To assist in the undertaking, the Court appointed an advisory 
committee of distinguished lawyers and law teachers. Several 
drafts of the proposed rules were formulated and distributed widely 
among the judges of the various courts, committees of lawyers, bar 
associations, and individual members of the legal profession, with 
the object of obtaining the largest possible interest and the greatest 
number of suggestions for the perfecting of the work, not only as to 
substance but also as to form and method of expression. Copious 
notes explaining each of the rules were presented to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and have been published (H. Doc, No. 588, 75th 
Cong., 3d sess.) for the information and use of the bench and bar. 
These notes reflect the prodigious effort invested in bringing the 
rules to their final form and text. 

In the hearings, published by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
members of the advisory committee, groups especially concerned 
with the practical operation of the rules, and witnesses represent- 
ing different shades of opinion on the subject appeared and were 
heard; and letters and recommendations from bar-association com- 
mittees and individual practitioners of the law were presented and 
read. The committee reached the conclusions herein expressed. 

Two questions were raised with reference to which it was deter- 
mined there should be an expression of the views of the committee 
as an aid in the interpretation of the rules in question. 

The first question was raised orally at the hearing by Judge 
Joseph Padway, general counsel for the American Federation of 
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Labor, by Merle Vincent, counsel for the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, Committee for Industrial Organization affil- 
iate; and by a letter filed with the Judiciary Committee by Lee 
Pressman, general counsel of the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization. They were concerned that the language of rule 4 (d) (3) 
providing for service of a summons upon an unincorporated asso- 
ciation “‘by delivering a copy of the summons and of the complaint 
to an officer, a managing or general agent, or to any other agent 
authorized by appointment or by law to receive service of process,” 
might, on account of the relations of central and affiliated labor 
organizations, be construed as intended to permit service of a 
summons upon an officer, etc., of an affiliated organization which 
would be binding upon the central body. 

The other question was raised by Messrs. Padway and Vincent 
orally at the hearing. Rule 65 (e) provides in part as follows: 

“These rules do not modify the act of October 15, 1914, chapter 
323, sections 1 and 20 (38 Stat. 730), United States Code, title 29, 
sections 52 and 53, or the act of March 23, 1932, chapter 90 (47 
Stat. 70), United States Code, title 29, chapter 6, relating to tem- 
porary restraining orders and preliminary injunctions in actions 
affecting employer and employee.” 

The apprehension here was that the phrase “relating to tem- 
porary restraining orders and preliminary injunctions;” might be 
construed as preserving from change only the provisions of the 
enumerated acts dealing with temporary restraining orders and 
preliminary injunctions. 

The Committee on the Judiciary suggested that the quoted 
phraseology in these two rules be considered at a conference be- 
tween the representatives of the three mentioned labor organiza- 
tions and of the Supreme Court advisory committee, so that any 
source of possible difficulty arising from the language used might 
be avoided. This suggestion was assented to. The conference was 
held and it was agreed that all doubts as to the meaning of the 
language used, raised by the representatives of the labor organiza- 
tions, would be removed by adding to the notes to rule 4 (d) (3) 
and rule 65 (e) of the notes to the rules of civil procedure pre- 
pared under the direction of the advisory committee, the fol- 
lowing: 

To the note to rule 4 (d) (3): 

“This enumerates the officers and agents of a corporation or of a 
partnership or other unincorporated association upon whom service 
of process may be made, and permits service of process only upon 
the officers, managing or general agents, or agents authorized by 
appointment or by law, of the corporation, partnership, or unin- 
corporated association against which the action is brought. (See 
Christian v. International Ass'n of Machinists, 7 F. (2d) 481 (D. C., 
Ky., 1925), and Singleton y. Order of Railway Conductors of Amer- 
ica, 9 F. Supp. 417 (D. O., II., 1935). Compare Operative Plasterers’ 
and Cement Finishers’ International Ass'n of the United States and 
Canada v. Case, 93 F. (2d) 56 (App., D. C., 1937) .” 

To the note to rule 65 (e): 

“The words ‘relating to temporary restraining orders and prelimi- 
nary injunctions in actions affecting employer and employee’ are 
words of description and not of limitation.” 

The Committee on the Judiciary has considered the additional 
notes and believe that they state the correct interpretation and 
construction of the respective rules, 
`- The investigation made by the Committee on the Judiciary is 
convincing that the Supreme Court and its advisory committee 
painstakingly have collected and compared the practice codes and 
rules in each of the States of the Union, in England and Canada 
and, in principle, have selected the best features of present-day 
court procedure, 

The rules not only will be the norm of practice in the Federal 
district courts, but it is believed will furnish a model to which 
State practice will tend to conform. 

As has been said: 

“The principle underlying the rules of court is the organic one 
of an equitable division of power between the legislative and 
judicial departments of Government. It is the very spirit of the 
Constitution.” 

The manner of bringing parties into court and the course of 
causes thereafter require a well-defined set of rules designed to 
expedite the administration of justice by the simplification of 
procedure and the standardization of forms for the ready use of 
court and counsel. These rules concern only the practice, the 
method by which the causes shall be presented to court and jury, 
and the details of practical mechanical operation. 

The conferring of power on the Supreme Court by statute to 
prescribe rules of practice is not a new departure. Statutory au- 
thority for the adoption of rules of court began with the Judiciary 
Act of 1789, and from time to time other acts of Congress have 
confirmed the rule making power in courts. In the year 1912, 
the Supreme Court of the United States promulgated a revision of 
the Federal Equity Rules, which have met with general approval. 
Those rules form much of the foundation and superstructure of 
the rules now presented to Congress, and although the proposed 
rules are united, the union is one of procedure only, every legal 
and equitable right and remedy continues unim 8 

It is confidently expected that the adoption of the new rules 
will materially reduce the uncertainty, delay, expense, and the 
likelihood that cases may be decided on technical points of pro- 
cedure which had no relation to the just determination of the 
controversy on its merits, The waste of judicial time on ques- 
tions of practice, the intricacies of Federal jurisdiction, the sur- 
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vival of the obsolete wall between law and equity in 

and the bewildering effect of the numerous exceptions to the 
Conformity Act which none but experts can understand made 
the Federal courts unfavorable forums for the ordinary litigant 
and the general practitioner. 

It should be emphasized that any and all of the rules of pro- 
cedure are subject to modification or repeal by Congress. Further- 
more, it is the opinion of the committee that amendments made 
by the Supreme Court to the united rules must be submitted to 
Congress in accordance with the method prescribed for submitting 
the original rules, i. e., they must be submitted to Congress by 
the Attorney General at the beginning of a regular session and 
will not go into effect until after the close of that session. 

Experience in the operation of the new rules should disclose the 
need for changes from time to time, and only by practical experi- 
ence can the necessity for changes be determined. A single uni- 
form system of procedure under which the lawyers in every locality 
may practice with equal facility in the National and State courts 
is altogether desirable. The proposed rules, which thousands of 
the bar and hundreds of the bench have helped to frame, undoubt- 
edly are an important step toward an ideal system; and the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary expresses appreciation of the splendid 
services of the Supreme Court of the United States and its advisory 
committee in a noteworthy achievement, a signal advance along 
the pathway of justice, and a landmark in the history of American 
jurisprudence. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements—F acts, Not 
Fantasies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, despite the fact that 
reciprocal-trade agreements with foreign countries are help- 
ing to revive our foreign trade and are creating jobs, several 
Members of this body rise up from time to time to voice all 
sorts of fears and fantasies concerning the Government’s 
trade-recovery program. For his highly developed imagina- 
tion and for his regularity in entertaining us with the product 
thereof, we are particularly indebted to my friend the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. If his utter- 
ances were not heard beyond the walls of this Chamber, no 
great harm would be done. We know and appreciate the 
gentleman’s powers of imagery and oratory, and most of us 
know enough about the trade-agreements program to enable 
us to sit back and enjoy his performances with untroubled 
minds. Others, however, not in possession of all the essential 
facts, may be excused for being “taken in.” Equipped with 
the facts which I intend to present to you in the short time 
at my disposal, these innocent victims of the gentleman’s 
truly remarkable skill in the use of words and phrases will, 
I hope, be able to sit back with their newspapers or before 
their radios and enjoy with us, with untroubled minds, the 
gentleman’s future performances. 

Those who take pleasure in attacking the trade-agreements 
program never fail to state emphatically, with a view to dis- 
arming their hearers, that they are true believers in reciproc- 
ity. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] 
recently said: 

I firmly believe in true reciprocity. I do not believe in a reci- 
procity by which this country grants a concession to the entire 
world for a concession to us from a single country. This is the 
Roosevelt-Hull type of reciprocity. 

This typical statement is well calculated to trap the unin- 
formed and the unwary. Actually, it reveals the author of it 
as an advocate of harmful and trouble-breeding discrimina- 
tion between different foreign countries; it shows that he has 
repudiated the principle of equality of treatment in tariff 
matters—the most-favored-nation principle—for which his 
own party has stood for many years. 

In a letter to the Secretary of State appearing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of March 17 we get some indication of Mr. 
TREADWAY’S idea of real reciprocity, as he calls it. He seems 
to advocate that the United States should go on a great spree 
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of swapping free-list items with foreign countries. Appar- 
ently he first proposes to place a duty on all free-list items 
and then take those duties off in his bargaining program. 
He seems to take the position that raw materials and tropical 
food products imported free of duty are not beneficial to our 
own industries and consumers, and that we should make 
foreign countries pay for permission to sell us things we do 
not produce. Even if such a fantastic idea of reciprocity 
could be put into practice, the result would be less trade, not 
more of it. Under the present program, as the gentleman 
knows, free-list items are used effiectively and honestly for 
bargaining purposes; that is, such items may be bound on 
the free list in return for concessions of benefit to our exports 
to the foreign countries concerned. Binding of items on the 
free list is valuable as assurance against fresh barriers to 
mutually profitable trade, but it does not and cannot of itself 
result in an increase in trade. What is needed in any reci- 
procity program worthy of the name is an enlarged exchange 
of goods between the United States and other countries, and 
this can be done only by a reduction of existing excessive 
trade restrictions. The present reciprocal-trade agreements 
attack the problem of increasing our foreign trade fairly and 
squarely. They contain reciprocal reductions of excessive 
trade barriers, in order that more goods can be exchanged and 
more men be put to work, as well as assurances in regard to 
free-list items. 

The Trade Agreements Act, which set us on the path to- 
ward sane commercial relations with the rest of the world, 
incorporates the principle of equality of treatment—the un- 
conditional most-favored-nation principle—in line with tra- 
ditional American policy. Not only was this principle an 
accepted part of our commercial policy for years before the 
Trade Agreements Act was passed, it is a principle this coun- 
try has followed with minor exceptions from the very begin- 
ning and one which was expounded by George Washington 
in his Farewell Address, and generally practiced during his 
term of office. Washington was an exporter and spoke from 
his experience as a businessman as well as a statesman. 
Great statesmen, whether Democrats or Republicans, have 
held to this fundamental principle through the years. Yet it 
is largely because the trade-agreements program rests upon 
this principle that opponents base their claim that it is a 
program of all give and no take. Clear reasoning and 
the facts themselves show the utter fallacy of this belief. 
The alternative to applying trade-agreement rates to the 
like products imported from all countries which do not dis- 
criminate against our exports is a policy of deliberate and 
harmful tariff discrimination. Does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] believe that if we adopted 
such a policy the governments of other countries would sit 
idly by and not take steps to discriminate against our ex- 
ports of farm and factory products? Perhaps the answer is 
that the gentleman is not interested in what happens to 
our exports but only in ways and means to shut out our im- 
ports. Clear reasoning alone shows that the policy of 
equality of tariff treatment on our part pays big dividends 
in terms of protection of our export trade against arbitrary 
and damaging discriminations. The facts leave no room 
for doubt as to the wisdom of the course the Congress took 
in writing the principle of equal tariff treatment into the act. 

First, let me give you examples of the benefits of the un- 
conditional most-favored-nation clause in our trade 
agreements. 

In the trade agreement with Belgium we obtained a num- 
ber of duty reductions on automotive parts. Two months 
later, Belgium entered into an agreement with France, 
granting France still lower duties on most of these same 
commodities. Under the unconditional most-favored-nation 
provisions of the Belgian trade agreement, these lower duties 
were automatically extended to our trade. In our trade 
agreement with France, we secured unconditional miost- 
favored-nation treatment which we had not enjoyed there 
since the nineteenth century. Lower duties and other ad- 
vantages affecting 4,330 items in the French tariff were ob- 
tained as a result of this treatment. In return for this we 
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gave France our promise not to discriminate against mer- 
chandise imported from that country. In the case of Canada, 
imports from the United States of products included in ap- 
proximately 600 Canadian tariff items, and totaling about 
30 percent of our trade with Canada, received the benefit 
of lower Canadian duties as a result of most-favored-nation 
treatment, previously denied us. We have concluded 16 
trade agreements with foreign countries other than Cuba. 
Under the unconditional most-fayored-nation clause, ad- 
vantages which these 16 countries have extended or may 
extend to other foreign countries are automatically extended 
to the like articles originating in the United States. 

Next, I should like to give you certain facts concerning 
the policy, under the act, of extending trade-agreement con- 
eessions to the like articles of all other countries which do 
not discriminate against our exports. At the outset let me 
say that the reciprocal concessions in a particular agree- 
ment usually relate to products of chief interest to the United 
States and the other country concerned. Obviously a re- 
duction in our duty would generally be worth most to the 
country which sells to us the largest amount of the product 
in question, and that country would pay the most to obtain 
it. Third countries generally have only a secondary or 
minor interest in the import trade of the United States 
and the other country concerned, in the products subject to 
reduced duties as a result of the agreement. For example, 
importations from Japan in 1936 actually subject to reduced 
duties as a result of trade agreements were valued at $943,- 
896, or only 1.06 percent of the total imports entered at the 
reduced rates. 

Certain critics of the trade-agreements program would 
have us restrict the application of the reduced duties to im- 
ports from the country party to the agreement. Imports of 
similar products from other countries, even if they treat our 
exports fairly, would be made to pay higher rates. What this 
would lead to in terms of retaliation, injury to our export 
trade, and international ill-feeling needs no elaboration. 
The positive advantages of our generalization policy—the 
policy of reciprocal fair treatment—are equally apparent to 
anyone who cares to look into the matter. In a memorandum 
submitted to the Committee on Ways and Means by Mr. 
Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, at the time renewal of 
the act was under consideration, it is stated that on the basis 
of very conservative calculations, the value of what we give 
is represented by benefits on $30,000,000 of trade, and what 
we get by benefits on at least $265,000,000 of trade. Surely 
no one having knowledge of these figures can with a clear 
conscience continue to say that in generalizing concessions 
we give away something for nothing; that we are playing 
Santa Claus to the world. 

From this it may be seen how far removed from the facts 
was the assertion recently made by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Treapway], to the effect that whatever con- 
cessions we may grant to Great Britain in the forthcoming 
trade agreement will be shared by every other nation in the 
world without requiring anything in return from those 
nations, 

There is nothing altruistic in the unconditional most- 
favored-nation policy. Hard-headed, common-sense self- 
interest demands such a policy. We practice it because it is 
to our advantage to do so, for it not only gives us the benefit 
of concessions we could not hope otherwise to obtain but 
also insurance against discriminations which could do incal- 
culable damage to our exports. 

I have indicated how completely without reason is the 
attack which some of my Republican colleagues have made 
more than once on the American trade-recovery program. 
Can it be that they are unfamiliar with the position taken 
by leaders in their own party? 

Republicans and Democrats alike throughout the Nation 
have noted the straightforward declarations by Colonel 
Knox. Mr. Winthrop Aldrich, a stanch Republican, and, 
let it be noted, son of the late Senator Nelson Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island, sponsor of high protective tariffs, favors the 
Hull program. Apparently Mr. Winthrop Aldrich realizes 
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that his father’s tariff policy is not suited to present con- 
ditions and that another policy is more beneficial to the 
United States. I quote from a recent statement by Mr, 
Aldrich: 

Secretary Hull is not proposing to do away with all protection, 
nor am I, but we have let our protective tariff run wild and we 
must moderate it. I assert that the superiority of the 
interests of all the people over those of any minority group or 
groups is obvious. 

To the extent that we can restore foreign trade we can resist 
the present tendency toward a planned economy and controlled 
and regimented economic life. I advocate the restoration of an 
adequate foreign trade to restore the internal economic „ 
to take away the excuse for regimentation and to protect both our 
economic and our political freedom. * An extreme regi- 
mentation of foreign trade begets an extreme political demand for 
regimentation of our internal activities. 

In their letter to Secretary Hull, Mr. Treapway and his 
colleagues from New England spoke of home industries being 
destroyed by “unfair foreign competition.” Of course, any 
competition with Massachusetts’ industries is considered un- 
fair by these gentlemen. The cotton textile industries of 
my State, which compete with those of Massachusetts, are 
probably considered unfair in his estimation. He uses this 
term indiscriminately about anything which he does not like. 
There is a section in the Tariff Act of 1930 which deals with 
the subject of unfair practices in import trade and defines 
what is meant by the term unfair.“ The Trade Agree- 
ments Act does not in any way affect the operation of this 
part of the tariff law. Therefore, if anyone has reason to 
believe that he has discovered unfair methods of competi- 
tion or unfair acts in the importation of articles into the 
United States, the way is open for him to present his case 
to the United States Tariff Commission. 

My good friend from Massachusetts has on several occa- 
sions insinuated that many people lose the opportunity for 
their “day in court”—as he expressed it, referring to hearings 
of the Committee for Reciprocity Information—if the inter- 
ested parties do not have their names filed in sufficient time. 
Here are the facts. 

During the process of preparing for any trade agreement 
the public has an opportunity to participate on three different 
occasions. First, when public announcement is made that 
negotiation of a trade agreement is contemplated, the public 
is asked to offer suggestions to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information as to the inclusion of any products, exports or 
imports, in the trade agreement. Later, when formal notice 
of intention to negotiate is given, there is made public a list 
of import products which may be considered in connection 
with the proposed negotiations. A month or more is allowed 
for the filing of written statements with regard to any prod- 
ucts which might be included in the trade agreement. 
Finally, after such statements have been submitted, a public 
hearing is held by the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion.. Moreover, the trade-agreement organization does not 
stop with these efforts to acquaint itself with the views of all 
interested parties. Through correspondence, interviews, and 
informal conferences arranged by the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, additional information is obtained from 
private sources continuously, even after the close of the pub- 
lic hearings. Late information is given just as complete and 
sympathetic consideration as possible in the circumstances, 
Therefore, it hardly seems possible to imply with good faith 
that any genuinely interested party lacks adequate oppor- 
tunity to present his views with regard to any product con- 
sidered in trade-agreement negotiations. Everyone who 
wishes to present his case is afforded equal opportunity. In 
this respect, and likewise in the expert attention given to the 
consideration of each product before a decision is reached, the 
trade-agreements program marks a welcome change from 
tariff adjustments of the past. Most of us have welcomed 
this change and agree with the statement of the late Thomas 
Walker Page, an outstanding tariff authority, who said that— 


In the preparation of these trade agreements there has been less 
secrecy and there has been more opportunity for interested parties 
to present their views than there has been in any tariff revision for 
more than a hundred years. 
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These same people attempt to minimize the part played 
by the notorious Tariff Act of 1930 as an influence in bring- 
ing about the depression which started in 1929 by saying 
that the act did not go into effect until 1930. They would 
like us and the country at large to forget that the tariff re- 
vision had been promised in the platform of their party in 
1928 and that the hearings on the tariff revision actually 
started in December of that year. They well know that for- 
eign countries had started to adopt retaliatory measures even 
before the act of 1930 went into effect, and that trade had 
already begun to fall off by that time. The old gag that the 
cepression began before the act went into effect is on a par 
with saying that a bullet does not hit its mark until the 
smoke has cleared away. A prominent American business- 
man, Peter Molyneaux, described the effect of this act in the 
following terms: 

[From Commerce Reports of February 12, 1938, issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce] 

1937 RESULTS UNDER THE TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 
(By Henry Chalmers, Chief, Division of Foreign Tariffs) 

In a year when various forces were operating to increase the 
foreign trade of the United States generally, the value of Amer- 
ican exports during 1937 to the 16 countries with which recip- 
rocal-trade agreements have been concluded showed, for the sec- 
ond successive year, a greater rate of increase than to the non- 
agreement countries as a whole, according to an analysis of the 
official trade returns of the past year. 

RELATIVE INCREASES IN EXPORTS 

In 1936, the first year that any large number of reciprocal 
agreements were in operation, there was a gain of 14 percent over 
1935 in the value of American exports to the group of agreement 
countries, while the increase during the same period to all other 
countries averaged 4 percent. This tendency for exports to in- 
crease more rapidly to the countries with which the United States 
had made trade agreements continued in 1937. During this past 
year, when for various reasons foreign trade generally ran higher 
both in volume and price, American exports to the group of 
agreement countries showed a further increase in value over 1936 
of 41 percent, while the increase to the nonagreement countries 
averaged 34 percent. 

Viewing January 1, 1936, as roughly the beginning of the period 
when any important portion of the agreements were actually in 
operation, 1937 completed the second postagreement year. Con- 
sidering 1936 and 1937 together, exports of American products to 
the agreement countries during these 2 years that the program 
has been substantially in operation have averaged 42 percent more 


in value than during the 2-year period immediately preceding, 
1934-35. American exports to the nonagreement countries as a 
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whole increased between these two periods by 26 percent. The 
precise rate of change in the trade with the individual agreement 
countries naturally varied; the trade experience with each of 
these countries is presented in table 3, 

Several powerful influences other than trade agreements have 
been at work during the past 2 years to increase the volume of 
foreign trade, both exports and imports. Moreover, only part of 
the trade with each country was specifically dealt with in the 
agreements. However, it seems significant that to those countries 
which had reduced or stabilized their tariffs or other trade bar- 
riers on distinctive American products, through such reciprocal 
agreements, our exports have for 2 years past shown a consistently 
greater rate of growth than to the other countries as a whole. 


RELATIVE INCREASES IN IMPORTS 


The experience of the past year with regard to imports from the 
countries with which agreements have been concluded appears to 
have been somewhat different than that of exports. During 1936 
imports from the group of agreement countries showed an increase 
in value of 22 percent over 1935, while the increase during the same 
period from the nonagreement countries as a whole was 16 percent. 
In other words, the first year’s experience was similar to that ob- 
served in the case of exports, where the increase in trade was more 
marked with the agreement countries than with the others. How- 
ever, that trend did not continue with regard to imports during 
1937 on account of several special situations, partly of a temporary 
character. 

Importations into the United States up to the latter months of 
1937 had been running unusually heavy for over a year, largely 
because of exceptional demands for certain industrial materials and 
deficit farm products. The influence of the trade agreements in 
stimulating larger imports from foreign countries has therefore been 
overshadowed during this period by several other factors. The 
principal other factors have been two: The much-increased volume 
of raw materials, such as rubber, tin, and wool, called for by the 
sharp expansion in the activity of American industries between the 
middle of 1936 and the fall of 1937; and the need for considerable 
importations of certain farm products, notably grain, fodder, and 
oilseeds, due to the shortage following the drought and short crops 
of 1936, It happens that the commodities for which our import 
demand during this past year or so was exceptionally large are 
obtainable mainly from countries with which no trade agreements 
have as yet been negotiated. 

This combination of forces has resulted in imports into the United 
States from the trad ent countries as a whole having in- 
creased during 1937 over 1936 by 18 percent, and from all other 
countries taken together by 34 percent. The abnormality of the 
relative import movements during the past year is confirmed by a 
broader comparison of the course of imports during the 2 years 1936 
and 1937, which together represent the post-agreement period, with 
the average of the 2 preceding years. Imports from the ent 
countries during 1936-37 averaged 45 percent greater in value than 
the average for the 2 preagreement years, 1934-35, while the increase 
in imports as between the same 2-year periods from all no: 
ment countries taken together showed an increase of 51 percent. 


TABLE 1.—United States foreign trade with trade-agreement countries, and with all others, 1937 compared with 1936, and 1936-37 
compared with 1934-35 
[Values in millions of dollars] 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 


Total, all trade-agreement countries.. 
Total, all nonagreement countries. 


UNITED STATES GENERAL IMPORTS 


Total, all trade-agreement countries 
‘Total, all nonagreement countries 


1 Of the 16 agreements, only 1 was in op 


convenient, although — 3 viding line between the preagreement an 


most 
the individual agreements, see table 3, 


Source: Published and manuscript records of Division of Foreign Trade Statistics, 


COMPARATIVE INCREASES IN EXPORTS AND IN IMPORTS 


The influence of the unusual shifts in import demands of the 
United States during the recent period appears also when the 
increase in actual values of the exports to the trade-agreement 
countries is compared with the increase in imports from the 
same countries. In terms of dollars, the total increase in the 
value of exports to the 16 agreement countries during the whole 
of 1937 over 1936 was three hundred and sixty-two millions, while 
the year’s increase in imports from the same countries amounted 
to only one hundred and eighty-seven millions, with the most of 
this net increase in imports having taken place during the first 
half of the year. However, when comparison is made between the 


Comparison of 1937 with 1936 Comparison of 1936-37 with 1934-851 


Increase 1937 over Increase 1936-37 over 
1936 1934-35 | 1936-37 1934-35 
average a 
value | value. 
Value Percent 
+362 12 6 757 1,074 
+527 7 1,451 1,827 
187 +18.1 774 1, 125 
75 ＋ 34. 1 1. 077 1, 629 


ion throughout 1935, 6 throughout 1936, 12 by the middle of 1936, and 14 throughout 1937. Jan. 1, 1936, therefore appears the 
postagree tails as 


ment periods. For de to the effective dates and trade experience of 


movements of trade during the whole of the postagreement period, 
roughly 1936 and 1937, as against the immediately 
2-year period, it is found that the average annual increases in the 
two currents of trade with the agreement countries have not been 
far apart: Exports three hundred and seventeen millions and im- 
imports three hundred and fifty millions. * 

PROGRESS OF PROGRAM—NEGOTIATIONS AHEAD 


The countries with which the 16 present reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments are in o tion, together with their colonies, account for 
well over one- of the total foreign trade of the United States. 
Prospective negotiations have been announced by the United States 
for five additional agreements and the revision of one of those now 
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in force. When these new negotiations are concluded, trade agree- 
ments will have been made with the countries normally represent- 
ing close to 60 percent of the total foreign trade of the United 
States. The essential figures are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 2.—United States trade with agreement countries, and with 
countries announced for negotiation 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


Item 


Total United States trade, all countries... 


100.0 

Å 

1,218 39.5 

612 19.8 

PA E EE É fisioan 
SENE E E — 


Czechoslovakia. 
United Kingd 


includ; Nuw- 
foundland and olonial 


British 
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TABLE 2.—United States trade with agreement countries, and with 
countries announced for negotiation—Continued 
[Value in millions of dollars) 


Item 


‘Total—Countries with agreements 
concluded or announced for 


[Commerce Reports carries a section each week devoted to an 
up-to-date list of all countries with which trade agreements have 
been concluded by the United States, together with the official 
texts of any current announcements as to new countries with 
which negotiations have been announced, and details as to dates 
and directions for presentation of views.] 


Taste 3.—United States trade with individual trade-agreement countries, 1934-37 
[Value in millions of dollars] 


Trade · agreement countries (in order of effective dates) 


value | value 
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1 Of the 16 agreements, only 1 was in operation throughout 1935, 6 throughout 1036, 12 by the middle of 1936, and 14 throughout 1937. 
most convenient, although approximate, dividing line between the preagreement and postagreement periods. 


Source: Published and manuscript records of Division of Foreign Trade Statistics, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


By that act whatever chance existed to stem the operation of the 
forces of disintegration which already had been set in motion was 
destroyed. The world depression was started on its way at top 
speed. Promptly more than 40 other countries sought to adjust 
themselves to the situation by setting up barriers t American 
goods. They had no choice. Most of them had sought to avoid the 
necessity of taking such a course by protesting. 

The majority of the American people know that the ill- 
starred action set in motion a whirlwind of trade restrictions 
which all but destroyed our export trade along with our im- 
port trade. 

Some of my colleagues have frequently expressed alarm over 
increased imports, particularly of farm products, which they 
consider to be conclusive evidence that the trade-agreements 
program has “sold the farmer down the river.” By every 
conceivable twist of the figures and of the powers of sugges- 
tion, opponents of the program have sought to imply that a 
vast flood of imports of farm products, for which trade agree- 
ments are in a large.part responsible, has been coming into 
this country and displacing domestic products. 

May I suggest that our opponents examine the facts of the 
case? United States imports, up to the latter part of 1937, 
had been unusually heavy for more than a year, due largely 
to exceptional demands for certain industrial materials and 


Dates effective) 1934-35 | 1936-87 
average) average 


United States general imports 


Percent increase 
1936 1937 1937 

value value | 1936-37] 1037 

| over | over 

1934-351] 1936 
892.9 |1, 255. 1 1,217.8 | +45.2] +18.1 
67.4 92.3 91.6 ë 148.0 | +50.4 | +16.1 
58.8 95.1 33.0 8 75. 1 [18.1 -+27.6 
3.9 4.1 1.2 2.4 2.9 | +97.7 | +59.3 
43.1 64.4 37.6 53.4 58.7 | +42.1 +21.7 
49.0 68.6 95.6 | 111.3 102.0 120.6 | +16.5] -+18.3 
384.2 | 509.5 259.1 | 387.2 | 375.8 | 398.5 | +49.5 +6.0 
81.8 | 154.0 + 92.6 | 163.9 136.8 | 191.0 | +77.0] +39.6 
53.3 94.1 -+76.7 34.5 5L6 50.0 53.3 | +49.6 +6.0 
13.8 25.1 +82. 2 46.4 92.5 69.8 | 115.2 | +90.5 | +65.0 
14.2 84.2 ＋ 141.6 10. 7 17.2 15.0 19.5 | +60.5 | +30.2 
7, f. 9.6 +25.6 15.7 23.8 20:7 26.9 1.0 +30.0 
4.9 5.6 +13.6 7.0 5.9 6.1 5.7 | —16,2 —6,6 
27.7 39.2 +414 48.8 47.7 43.1 52.3 22 aie 5 
4.6 7.6 +67. 2 5.3 9.0 8.4 9.6 | +68.2 14.9 
144.1 | 181.3 +25.9 67.7 85.6 76.4 94.8] +26.3] +241 
129. 5 164.3 +26. 9 59.6 70.5 65.3 75.7 | +18.3 dak? 
2.4 8.4 -+39.0 2.2 2.5 1.9 3.1 | +12.3 . 7 
7.5 12.3 +64. 5 10.6 16.5 15.4 17.6 | +55.9 | +14.0 
3.0 4.5 122 2.6 3.9 3.3 4.4 | +50.0 | +32.5 
2.8 3.6 29.8 3.7 6.8 5.0 8.6 | +818] +70.5 


Jan. 1, 1936, therefore appears the 


deficit farm products. The part which trade agreements 
played in stimulating increased imports from foreign coun- 
tries has therefore been overshadowed by certain other fac- 
tors. The most important of these are, first, the greatly 
increased imports of raw materials, such as rubber and wool, 
caused by the sharp expansion in the activity of American 
industry from the summer of 1936 to the fall of 1937; and, 
secondly, the need for considerable amounts of certain farm 
products, notably grain, fodder, and oilseeds, resulting from 
the shortage which followed the drought and short crops of 
1936. It is true that there was a large increase in imports of 
products of the soil, but this increase was due almost entirely 
to causes other than the trade-agreements program—causes 
which show that it is not, and never was, a genuine reason 
for alarm to agriculture. Let the farmer remember that a 
large part of these imports consists of noncompetitive com- 
modities, our need for which increased with the progress of 
economic recovery; and that this same cause, in addition to 
shortages resulting from drought, accounts for the greater 
part of the remaining increases. Let the farmer also note the 
rise in 1937 over 1936 of a half billion dollars in cash farm 
income—excluding benefit payments. Cash farm income in 
1937 was double what it was in 1932. Therefore, when agri- 
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cultural imports increase, let us not jump to the conclusion 
that the farmer is faced with disaster. On the contrary, the 
total value of such imports and the prosperity of the farmer 
tend to rise or fall together in response to general economic 
conditions. 

It may be noted that by far the greater part of increased 
imports during the past year or two has been accounted for 
by commodities coming in over the Hawley-Smoot tariff from 
nations with which the United States has not yet concluded 
trade agreements. Thus our imports from trade-agreement 
countries as a whole increased during 1937 over 1936 by only 
18 percent, while imports from all other countries showed an 
increase of 34 percent, or relatively nearly twice as great. At 
the same time United States exports to all trade-agreement 
countries increased in 1937 over 1936 by 41 percent, while 
exports to all nonagreement countries increased by only 34 
percent. In 1936 total United States exports exceeded im- 
ports by $34,000,000, in 1937 by $262,000,000, and in the first 
3 months of 1937 exports were $321,000,000 greater than 
imports. During the first 3 months of 1938, moreover, ex- 
ports of agricultural products were 28 percent greater than 
during the corresponding period of 1937, while imports were 
41 percent less. In nonagricultural products exports were 12 
percent greater and imports 32 percent less. 

My statements are based on official information available 
to anyone who will take the time and trouble to ascertain the 
facts. In view of the above data no one has any justification 
for suggesting that there has been a disastrous flood of 
imports caused by trade agreements. 

I agree with what Secretary Wallace said in 1936 about the 
home market for agriculture. He said: 

By all means let us make the most of the home market. But I 
want you to think seriously about the fact that farmers have more 
to lose through nationalistic policies than any other group. In the 
present year, 1936, farmers are cultivating probably 35,000,000 to 
45,000,000 acres that are going to produce things which will be sold 
abroad. The most additional land they could use by cutting out 
imports would be perhaps 10,000,000 acres. It just wouldn’t be 
good sense to risk having to leave 35,000,000 to 45,000,000 acres idle 
in order to try to gain a market for 10,000,000 acres. I don't think 
farmers are foolish enough to trade dollars for quarters, no matter 
how strong the pressure may be by those who are busy grinding 
their own axes. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] also 
complains that trade agreements do not guarantee an 
increased market abroad. Of course, the trade-agreements 
program is not, as his suggestion implies it should be, predi- 
cated upon the philosophy that the Government is going into 
the business of buying and selling products and forcing them 
on foreign countries. The proper function of the Government 
is to bring about a reduction of artificial barriers to trade, 
leaving the details of commerce to individual businessmen. 
That is as far as Government responsibility should go in the 
matter. The facts show that American traders are capable 
of taking advantage of the new opportunities opened up to 
them by our trade agreements. 

The gentleman also attacks the view that the trade-agree- 
ments program is conducive to peace. In the letter to the 
Secretary of State, which the gentleman and a number of his 
colleagues signed, it is sarcastically asked why the program 
has not insured the peace of the world. The signers of 
that letter well know that if certain foreign countries under 
the stress of severe economic and social pressures have fol- 
lowed a narrow, nationalistic, self-sufficiency policy until 
they are on the very brink of war, a long-term program for 
fair trading will not immediately turn soldiers from the 
march. They ought to know, however, that increased inter- 
national trade under a system of fair and equal commercial 
treatment of all countries, as was advocated by President 
Wilson at the end of the World War and as is being prac- 
ticed under the Trade Agreements Act, creates a condition 
conducive to contentment and prosperity. There is little in- 
centive for war under such conditions. Representatives of 
41 peace organizations at their recent meeting in Washington 
endorsed the trade-agreements program as a peace measure. 
The people who really want peace all seem to be out of step 
with Mr. Treapway and certain of his colleagues. 
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In his recent radio debate with Dr. Grady, Vice Chairman 
of the Tariff Commission, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
LMr. TreaDway] made the following assertion: 

Not only do imports of cheaply produced competitive foreign 
products take work away from our own people but they tend to 
bring about a lowering of our standard of living. 


Apparently he would have us believe that our relatively 
high standards of living and wages are blessings conferred 
upon us by high tariffs, and that American industry in gen- 
eral is so weak that it could not hold its own even in the home 
market without high tariffs. Neither economic reasoning nor 
the facts of our own commercial experience support this 
moth-eaten and unflattering belief. Sound economics tells 
us that to maintain a high standard of living in any nation as 
& whole, its productivity must be high, and that high wages, 
given plentiful capital and raw material, depend primarily 
upon labor’s efficiency. Statistics indicate that some of those 
industries in the United States which receive the least tariff 
protection pay the highest wages, whereas in the tariff- 
subsidized industries wages tend to be much lower. These 
tariff-fed industries drag down the average wages for work- 
ers as a whole in the United States. 

Some of our industries doubtless could not compete suc- 
cessfully against imported goods without some tariff protec- 
tion. No one proposes to take necessary protection away 
from them, but it should be recognized that these industries, 
as long as they must have tariff protection, are a burden on 
all of us as consumers and on our export industries and 
export branches of agriculture. Fortunately such cases are 
not the rule nor by any means typical of American industry 
as a whole. Were this true the United States would not be 
one of the greatest exporting nations, sending all kinds of 
goods to every corner of the earth. These export commodi- 
ties have to bear transportation costs within the United 
States, on the ocean, and again abroad, as well as foreign 
duties and other taxes, and even though made by workmen 
earning the highest wages in the world, these products com- 
pete successfully in foreign markets against the local prod- 
ucts and against competing products of other countries made 
by labor paid much lower money wages. The people in this 
country who protest vigorously that we cannot afford to in- 
crease imports because with our high wages our own indus- 
tries cannot compete against them apparently do not realize 
that in foreign countries people raise a similar protest, 
claiming that they cannot afford to permit increased imports 
of American goods because they cannot compete against the 
great efficiency of the American worker and the consequent 
low prices of American products. 

I have called your attention to a few of the wild charges 
which we so often hear from opponents of the trade-agree- 
ments program. There are numerous other charges equally 
fallacious and misleading which I might have chosen. The 
plain fact is that foreign trade is essential to the United 
States. A sound and enduring prosperity is impossible with- 
out it, and we are in a position to gain much in a positive 
sense by developing our foreign trade to the fullest extent 
possible. Our reciprocal-trade agreements, negotiated as 
they are with the greatest of care for all interests concerned, 
are making a substantial contribution to the welfare of our 
country by making possible a welcome increase in our foreign 
trade. 


Hon. J. Joseph Smith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Connecticut, the Honorable 
J. JosepH SmrrH, a member of the Committee on Military 
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Affairs, introduced H. R. 10725, a bill which seeks to create 
the rank of bandmaster in the United States Army and 
National Guard. That bill has been reported out of com- 
mittee and is on the Union Calendar, No. 925. 

It seeks to correct a difficulty in the military ranks which 
to me has always cried out for relief. Napoleon said, “My 
principle was, the career, open to talent”—La corriere ouvert 
aux talents, voila mon principe. He is alleged to have ut- 
tered that thought to his great soldier, OMeara. It was the 
language by which he expressed, in other words, “Every 
French soldier has in his knapsack the baton of a marshal 
of France.” It is a lineal descendant of the thought of Ap- 
pius Claudius that “every man is the architect of his own 
fortune.” 

Now, that is not true and has not been true in the Army of 
the United States. Irrespective of how satisfactory a band 
leader might be, he never had the opportunity of earning 
a commission. It is my understanding that in every great 
major army in the world the leaders are officers and have 
commissions. There is Major Atkins and Captain O’Neill 
of the Canadian Royal Mounted Band. There are commis- 
sioned officers in the English bands and the French bands. 
I believe it is because of these commissions that the military 
band has been developed superlatively in the foreign coun- 
tries. The bands become the magnet for the finest musi- 
cians. It is true that these foreign countries have no pro- 
fessional bands the way we have, but it is also true that 
once these professionals go into the military bands they be- 
come superlative musicians; and you and I know that a 
band is as good as its leader. It is the day-by-day rehears- 
als that make the band, and rehearsals are the result of 
the enthusiasm and ability of the leader. Thus, to me it 
has seemed that the example of foreign nations should be 
followed in this country especially where that example has 
proved so meritorious. 

From a military point of view the band leader exercises 
command. He is just as much an integral cog in the ele- 
ment of command as is the line officer. The problems of 
discipline and spirit are as pressing as any company or troop 
commander’s. To be a real leader in the musician’s sense, 
he must have a real education. He must be technically 
qualified and from the discipline of that technique we can 
only assume that he has derived those qualifications which 
come from the concentration and detachment of any indi- 
vidual on any subject. He is dealing also with men of great 
temperament, individuals in the strictest sense, and this 
adds a problem of command and of technical qualification 
that is necessary in few other commissioned ranks. Insofar 
as the education of the present bandmasters is concerned, 
I have available a list of their qualifications. It is too long 
to place in the Recorp, but I am sure that a study of this 
would clearly indicate that the majority of these men have 
college degrees and complete and technical musical degrees. 
Many of them have been teachers of music in our second- 
ary schools and some in our colleges, 

I know that the session is drawing to a close, but I will be 
sorry to see it finished without action on this most meri- 
torious bill. 


Philip A. Goodwin 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
oF 
HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP A. Goop- 
WIn, late a Representative from the State of New York 
Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish this session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress to close without paying my respects 
to PHILIP A. GOODWIN. 
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In his passing, the House of Representatives and the 
Twenty-seventh District of New York have lost a most valu- 
able Member and Representative. 

Mr. Goopw was a successful businessman before coming 
to Congress and during his service as a Member of this body 
his wise counsel on problems of national legislation touching 
upon business affairs was of inestimable value. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to serve with him on the 
Committee on Agriculture and there I came to know and 
love him and to appreciate his sound reasoning. He was 
progressive in his thinking but he realized that the true pros- 
perity of this great Nation depends upon the ability of agri- 
culture, business, and industry to operate at a profit. His 
experience as a businessman had taught him the danger of 
too much interference by the Government in private enter- 
prise and the wisdom of encouraging individual initiative 
instead of bureaucratic control. 

His passing is a great loss to constructive legislative 
thought and action and it will be difficult to fill his place in 
the councils of the Nation. 


The Republican Record in the Seventy-fifth 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


STATEMENT BY HON. CHARLES L. McNARY, OF OREGON, AND 
HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. SNELL. Mr, Speaker, Senator CHARLES L. McNary, 
Republican leader of the Senate, and myself today joined in 
issuing the following statement: 


With the Nation in the throes of a severe economic crisis, which 
daily grows worse, the New Deal Congress, by its adjournment at 
this time, has abandoned its obligation to the American people. 

We believe it to be the first duty of Congress to remain in Wash- 
ington and adopt measures to alleviate the paralysis of business and 
halt the downward spiral of economic forces engulfing the country. 

We have so contended for many months, proposing specifically 
the steps which should be taken. But the pleas and proposals of 
the House and Senate Republicans have been in vain, Their warn- 
ings of the dangers inherent in many New Deal policies have been 
ignored or ridiculed. 

It is with the keenest regret and aversion that we now witness a 
bitter fulfilment of the warnings we have issued. The planned 
Roosevelt recovery has, as we warned, become the Roosevelt 
depression. 

Unemployment has increased until reliable authorities estimate 
the jobless at more than 13,000,000. Farm, commodity, and security 
prices have taken a tailspin to levels approximating the lows of 
5 years ago. Industrial production has dropped to approximately 
75 percent of the 1923-25 average. American railroads face the 
severest crisis of their history. : 

This disastrous state of affairs has resulted directly from the 
fallacious policies and inefficient administration of the New Deal. 
These results could have been avoided had the New Deal leaders 
accepted the remedial measures proposed, especially during the last 
18 months, by the Republicans of House and Senate. 

Instead the time of this Congress has been dissipated in deter- 
mined efforts by administration leaders to change the American 
form of government through Supreme Court packing and so-called 
governmental reorganization schemes. Stubbornly the President 
and his advisers have refused to admit the error of their policies, 
even as the house of cards they built falls apart around them, 

Throughout this Congress the ublicans have fought with 
one objective in mind; namely, the nation of such New Deal 
policies as have strangled business, discouraged private invest- 
ment, and thus decreased opportunities for employment. 

We proposed and fought for the outright repeal of the repres- 
sive tax on undistributed corporate earnings. We proposed 
modification of the restrictive rates of the capital-gains tax which 
has contributed to freezing the money markets. 

We proposed repeal of the dangerous discretionary authority 
which the President now has over the Nation's monetary tem 
Giscretionary powers Walch keep the country in a state of jitters 
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We urged, incessantly, balancing of the Federal Budget through 
elimination of wasteful expenditures and through equitable 
taxation. 

We proposed that the administration of relief be lodged with 
the States, supported by adequate Federal grants, thus bringing 
N closer to the people, avoiding waste and eliminating 

itics. 
Powe repeatedly sponsored measures to end the shameless perver- 
sion of the New Deal relief administration and funds to political 
jurposes. 
x We urged revision of the Social Security Act, proposing elimi- 
nation of the Unn: reserve fund provisions and a decrease 
in the taxes on both employer and employee. This can be done 
without weakening the benefits under the act. 

We proposed amendment of the National Labor Relations Act 
in order to end the present wasteful and disruptive discord be- 
tween employer and employee and among labor organizations by 
clarifying the mutual obligations of worker and employer and 
the duties of both toward the public. 

We sought to limit Government competition with private enter- 
prise in order that business might be able to create jobs with 
some certainty as to the future. 

We fought at all times against proposals subjecting agriculture, 
labor, and industry to the compulsory decrees of a Federal 
bureaucracy. 

In brief, the Republicans of House and Senate have fought to 
bring about a sound, lasting revival of American industry and 
business, believing this is the only means whereby farmers can 
find markets at fair prices for their crops, workers’ jobs at living 
Wages, and consumers a better standard of living. 

This is the Republican program. We remain pledged to fight 
for its adoption. We shall continue that fight unremittingly 
when we return to Washington next January in greatly increased 
numbers, 


Preserve American Liberties for Conservative and 
Liberal Alike — Permanent Monetary Policy 
Which Will Stabilize Price Levels—Cost of Pro- 
duction for Farmers—National Old-Age Pensions 
for All — Industrial Expansion — Abolish Tax- 
Exempt Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LUECKE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, this session of 
Congress is drawing to a close, and Members will soon be 
back in their districts asking for re-election to Congress. To 
my mind the voters have a right to know what is in the 
minds of those asking to be elected, and I wish to state my 
stand on national issues very briefly. Admittedly these is- 
sues do not cover the complete national program of legisla- 
tion for the United States. Such matters as labor legisla- 
tion and the prevention of war do not appear in it, but I 
believe my record in that respect speaks for itself. 

PRESERVE AMERICAN LIBERTIES FOR ALL 

First. Preservation of American democracy and civil liber- 
ties as set out in the Bill of Rights. The preservation of 
these rights should extend to all persons everywhere in the 
Nation no matter what race, creed, or color. Religious and 
political liberty are necessary for human progress. 

MONETARY POLICY WHICH WILL STABILIZE PRICE LEVELS 

Second. That our monetary system be so revised and cur- 
rency and credit so managed as to establish and maintain the 
dollar with a constant purchasing power, preserving the 
equity contracts between debtor and creditor, and avoiding 
the dangers and losses that are inevitably involved in ex- 
cessive and uncontrolled inflation or deflation. This should 
be accomplished through a monetary authority, created by 
Congress, nonpolitical and nonpartisan, and subject to Con- 
gress. Such a program is constitutional. 

AGRICULTURE—COST OF PRODUCTION 

Third. A simple agricultural bill to put a floor under the 
price of farm products, end gambling and speculation, and 
assure the farmer cost of production. 
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NATIONAL OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
Fourth. The establishing of a system of national old-age 
pensions for all and a broadening of the Social Security Act 
to cover the physically disabled not eligible for pension. 
EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—-MONOPOLY CONTROL 
Fifth. Legislation to bring about through the cooperation 
of government, business, and labor a coordinated expansion 
of industrial production and an effective control over both 
monopoly price increases and monopolistic curtailment of 
production of needed goods and services. 


ABOLISH TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES AND BONDS 


Sixth. Immense fortunes are tied up in tax-exempt securi- 
ties and bonds. Incomes derived by any persons as salary 
paid from public funds, State or National, should likewise be 
taxable. The Constitution of the United States should be 
thus amended. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my honest and humble opinion that if 
the foregoing changes in our national economy were brought 
about, prosperity would again return and become more 
lasting. 


Liberalize the Home Owners’ Loan Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, since the present business 
recession set in there has been a great increase in the number 
of foreclosures undertaken by the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration. At the present time there are approximately 
140,000 of them authorized by the Corporation. Title has 
already been taken to over 90,000 homes. 

This distressing situation has caused some Members of 
Congress great concern. After unsuccessful efforts to get 
hearings before the Banking and Currency Committee on 
legislation which, if enacted, would ease the burden of this 
unfortunate group of home owners, a number of us formed a 
committee to ascertain what relief could be given them under 
existing law. We held a series of conferences at the White 
House with Mr. James Roosevelt and Mr. Charles Fahey, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, where the situation was thoroughly gone into. 
As a result of these meetings our committee drafted a number 
of proposals which were submitted to the board of directors 
of the Corporation, who are now considering them. It is the 
belief of our committee that their adoption would not require 
the passage of new legislation. 

These proposals are as follows: 

First. Reduction of the interest rate to 34 percent, which 
reduction would place the home owner upon the same footing 
with regard to interest as farmers to whom Government loans 
have been made. 

Second. Creating of a moratorium on principal payments 
for a period up to 3 years. This proposal would be in line 
with legislative action taken in New York and other States. 

Third. Abolition of deficiency judgments. This proposal is 
also similar to that which has come of a definite movement 
within the States. 

Fourth. The establishment of a quasi-judicial board of 
review, before which any mortgagor whose loan has been 
recommended for foreclosure may appear in person or 
through a duly authorized representative and have an op- 
portunity to have the entire problem reviewed. It was sug- 
gested that the establishment of this board of review should 
be on a basis similar to the present Board of Appeals and 
Review of the Veterans’ Administration and is designed to 
afford to the home owner every opportunity of having all 
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the factors contributing to his distressed condition impar- 
tially reviewed. It is hoped that through this measure many 
foreclosures might be averted by cooperating with other 
Government agencies. 

Fifth. To permit foreclosed home owners to remain in 
their former homes as tenants, provided they pay a reason- 
able rental. 

Sixth. The Members of Congress who have participated in 
the conferences and who are submitting the proposals are: 
WILLIAM B. Barry, MATTHEW J. MERRITT, of Queens; DON- 
ALD L. O'TooLE, EUGENE J. Keocu, of Brooklyn; James J. 
LANZETTA, Of New York; James A. O'Leary, of Staten Island; 
Epwarp L. O'NEILL, Franx W. Towey, Jr., of New Jersey; 
James M. Mean, of Buffalo, N. Y.; GEorce B. KELLY, of 
Rochester, N. V.; Axrrrun D. Heatey, of Massachusetts; and 
D. Worts CLARK, of Idaho. 

I earnestly urge that all Members of the House join with 
our committee in requesting the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to adopt these proposals. 


Flood-Control Program for Connecticut Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, by a law approved on June 22, 
1936, authorization was given by Congress for the construc- 
tion of 10 reservoirs on tributaries of the Connecticut River, 
according to plans of Army engineers, at an estimated con- 
struction cost of $10,028,900. The estimated cost of lands 
and damages was $3,344,100. 

Since that law was passed the interstate compact between 
the four New England States involved has been ratified by the 
State legislatures in a form approved by the Secretary of War, 
representing the Federal administration. By this act under 
consideration the terms of that compact will be totally dis- 
regarded and ignored. If the act under discussion were some- 
thing more than an authorization for the construction of 
flood-control reservoirs, if, in other words, it made available 
funds for the start of construction on flood-control reservoirs 
at the present time in the Connecticut Valley, I would look 
with much greater favor upon its passage. 

Two years have elapsed since the authorization of the 10 
reservoirs in 1936, and nothing has been accomplished to- 
ward their actual construction. Instead, a bitter disagree- 
ment has occurred between the Federal administration and 
the Governors of the four States. The people of the Con- 
necticut Valley are anxious about the flood danger, which is 
a menace annually to their lives and property. 

It is a question in my mind if the bill under consideration 
does not make flood control of secondary importance to power 
and other water uses. However, it offers the only possibility 
of securing any action whatever on flood-control dams in the 
Connecticut Valley during the next 2 years, and for that rea- 
son I shall support it, although I am far from convinced that 
any reservoir will be started under its terms in the near future. 

This bill contains provisions other than for reservoirs, 
which, so far as the Connecticut Valley is concerned, are of 
such immediate consequence that it is absolutely essential 
that this bill be enacted into law at this session. I refer to 
the authorizations contained in it for the construction of 
dikes, flood walls, pumping stations, and other flood-control 
works at the seven most important industrial centers on the 
Connecticut River—Northampton, Holyoke, Chicopee, West 
Springfield, Springfield, Hartford, and East Hartford. The 
Army engineers have reported that the construction of these 
local works is more essential to the adequate protection of life 
and industries in the Connecticut Valley than the construc- 
tion of the 20 reservoirs suggested in their comprehensive 
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plan. The works at West Springfield are practically com- 
Pleted, and construction has been started at Hartford and 
Springfield. This bill gives the authority to the Army engi- 
neers, which they would not otherwise have, of constructing 
the additional works at Hartford and Springfield and starting 
construction at the other cities, with the Federal Government 
paying the full cost of construction upon lands and rights-of- 
way furnished by the local municipalities. 

Flood menace is so great annually on the Connecticut that 
I feel than once the necessary authorization has been granted 
by Congress the administration or the Congress at the earliest 
Possible moment will provide funds necessary to construct the 
works hereby authorized. These works should not be carried 
out as P. W. A. projects, under which the local cities must pay 
more than half of the cost, but should be completed in accord- 
ance with the terms of this act in fairness to these communi- 
ties, some of which, like Springfield, have already expended 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on a program based upon 
the terms of this bill. For that reason I favor the passage of 
this bill. 

In closing I would call attention to the defeat by Democratic 
votes in the Senate of the amendment to the work-relief bill 
proposed by Senator COPELAND, of New York. This amend- 
ment, if adopted, would have provided all of the funds neces- 
sary for the undertaking of construction of four of the pro- 
Posed reservoirs, all of the local works authorized in this bill. 
I hope that they will not continue to prevent the placing of 
funds at the disposal of the Army engineers, but will cooperate 
hereafter in providing the necessary money for carrying out 
the terms of the bill now under discussion. 

It is time that the Federal Government stopped talking 
about flood control in the Connecticut Valley and actually 
did something about carrying through to completion the 
entire comprehensive plan of the Army engineers. 


William Patrick Connery, Jr. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Wum P. 
Connery, Jr., late a Representative from Massachusetts 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I consider it a great privilege 
to join with my colleagues of the House in paying tribute to 
the memory of the late beloved Buy Connery. While it 
was not my good fortune to know him personally until I 
came to Congress in January of last year, I was, of course, 
like all other citizens of Massachusetts, familiar with the 
great work he had been doing in Washington for more than a 
decade. It was not long before I found out that he was 
held in equally high regard by the Members of this House. 
Bitty Connery exemplified the fine tradition of Massachu- 
setts in sending men of high character and ability to repre- 
sent it to Congress. The betterment of the working and liv- 
ing conditions of the wage earner was his principal objective 
during the 14 years he served here and the laboring man 
never had a truer friend. It was a great pity that he could 
not have lived to see the enactment of the wage and hour 
bill, the original of which bore his name. It will ever stand 
as a monument to his tireless efforts to help his fellow men. 
Aside from his extraordinary ability as a legislator BILLY 
CoNNERY was possessed of an engaging personality. His con- 
stant good nature many times carried his colleagues through 
times when tempers were worn. His fund of wholesome and 
witty stories made him a favorite at social gatherings. In his 
death this House lost an outstanding statesman and a man 
whose popularity with his colleagues was exceeded by none. 
Massachusetts and the Nation deeply mourn his passing. 
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Progress of Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, one of the products of our 
civilization is aviation. It has been developed by virtue of 
our accumulated knowledge and it permits us to progress in 
this direction at the present time at an astonishing rate of 
speed. Of course the airplane was invented primarily for 
the convenience and comforts of mankind. Like so many 
of the most benevolent agencies of the day it has, unfortu- 
nately, recently been used as an engine of destruction. One 
of the most shameful chapters in civilization is being written 
at the present time in certain parts of the globe by the use of 
the airplane in wreaking destruction and vengeance upon the 
women and children of Spain and in China. Perhaps no 
other age in our history has seen the intentional destruction 
of innocent life and nonmilitary property such as is now being 
witnessed in these parts of the world. 

Fortunately for us in the United States our interest is 
largely in the peaceful development of aviation for comfort 
and convenience of our people. The recent passage of the 
civil aeronautics bill, which will become the code of American 
aviation within a few days, will witness a tremendous impetus 
given to aviation. Reports which have reached me indicate 
American aviation companies engaged in transportation are 
now looking ahead to what may be expected within a few 
years. The old Bureau of Air Commerce, which will shortly 
be succeeded by the civil aeronautics authority, tells me 
within the last 2 weeks many applications have been filed 
for the extension of routes throughout the United States and 
for the adding of additional service to the routes already in 
operation. Under the old law the Commission was merely 
authorized to issue a certificate of competency, and this 
authorization merely certified to the equipment and ability 
of the common carrier to handle the traffic for which appli- 
cation was made. The new aeronautics authority will go 
further and will issue certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity, withholding the right to install new lines and granting 
this right as the interest of the people may appear best 
protected. 

It is interesting to note that those who have made a real 
study of air transportation lines in the United States are now 
thoroughly sold upon the possibilities of an all-land route to 
South America. Such a route, originating in Boston, Mass., 
will follow the Atlantic coast line to Washington, thence 
southwest through Memphis, Shreveport, and Houston, and 
will constitute as direct a route as can be found from the 
East into Mexico and South America. As soon as the new 
civil aeronautics authority is established, one or more appli- 
cations for the institution of service from Memphis via 
Shreveport to Houston will be filed, so I am informed. I hope 
that such applications for the institution of this service will 
be allowed immediately, and when this is done the time is 
not far distant when the main air transportation service from 
the Middle Atlantic States will pass through Shreveport to 
Mexico City and South America, with the possibility that this 
will become one of the most heavily traversed air routes in 
this Nation. 

In conclusion let me state that it is a matter of genuine 
satisfaction to the air-minded people of the United States to 
witness the impetus which has been given the development of 
air transportation as a result of the civil aeronautics bill. The 
territory is yet unscratched and the possibilities as yet un- 
dreamed of. The time may not be far distant when Shreve- 
port and northwest Louisiana will in truth become one of the 
great air centers of the Western Hemisphere. 
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The Significance of Bunker Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. RYAN DUFFY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, OF UTAH, AT BOSTON, 
MASS., JUNE 16, 1938 


Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, under authority granted by 
the Senate on June 15, I present the address of Senator 
ELBERT D. Tuomas, of Utah, delivered at the forty-sixth an- 
nual banquet of the Bunker Hill Council, No. 62, of the 
Knights of Columbus, at Boston, Mass., June 16, 1938, for 
printing in the Appendix of the RECORD: 


I am from Salt Lake City. You are from Boston. I have grown 
up in the shadow of the mountains of the Great Divide and in the 
sunshine of the great American desert. You have developed in 
the shade of fair Harvard and the Boston Common. I have touched 
only the rim of world culture, while you have been caught in the 
revolving hub of the universe and have had layer on layer of culture 
piled upon you. Still we have something in common. On June 
17, 1775, a few determined citizens of Boston contended with some 
earnest British soldiers. On June 17, 1883, I was born. I should 
like to spend the evening relating to you what that important event 
meant to me and to my country, but a long-established custom of 
feigned modestry assumed by speakers forces me to desist from fol- 
lowing my desire. However, I am going to obtain compensatory 
satisfaction—that is a Harvard expression—by spending my time in 
telling you what Bunker Hill Day means to me and to my country. 

America’s outstanding contribution to the science of politics and 
the art of government has been a development of our Federal sys- 
tem, the of one out of many, e pluribus unum, as our 
national motto expresses it, but at the same time preserving the 
many, which our motto, I assume, takes for granted. 

In April 1775 we had Concord and Lexington. In May the Second 
Continental Congress met, and in that meeting the representatives 
of 13 Colonies made what had been a Massachusetts incident a 
common cause. In June the redcoats and the citizens of Boston 
clashed at Bunker Hill. In July Washington, from far-off Virginia, 
with a commission from all the Colonies, took command of the 
troops at Cambridge. While there were many other contributing 
factors in the making of the American Union, the events of these 
4 months created the de facto Government of the United States, and 
in the following July the de jure United States of America came into 
existence. 

That is history, and so far I have explained what Bunker Hill has 
meant to my country. All that I say from now on refers to what 
Bunker Hill means to me. 

The one hundred and fifty-odd years we have spent in attempting 
to make the dream of our national motto come true and create the 
great government which has been made out of many governments 
have not been lived in vain. Our concepts of the relationships of 
these many States to one another and to the one which is made 
from them all have changed from time to time. Our theories about 
those relationships have become so keen and at times so fierce that 
we have been willing to shed our blood in defense of our ideas. 
No other theme has produced greater American oratory. Our writers 
generally have been satisfied with the recital of the historical facts 
in relation to the development of American nationalism rather than 
to point out the significance underlying those facts. 

When the Continental Congress became conscious that the inci- 
dents of Lexington and Concord were a common concern to all, a 
nation was born. The significance of that birth was the recog- 
nition of common interests. The Constitution of the United 
States became a comparatively easy accomplishment when once 
that common concern was discovered. Yet, there was much in 
the ideas, the history, the customs, the outlook, and the culture 
of each of the Thirteen States that was more vitally of local con- 
cern than general. Do you not see the theory of the American 
constitutional system evolving in the most natural way possible? 
Those things which are of common interest to all shall be the 
affairs of all the people, but those things which are of particular 
interest to the individual States shall be the affairs of those indi- 
vidual States. There are twilight zones where interests sometimes 
in conflict are vital to the State and to the Nation. There are 
clashes of sovereignty where a third party must step in and settle 
those clashes. Certain things were to be guaranteed in each State 
by the force of all, such, for example, as a republican form of 
government; other things were to be left to the States, such as 
police power, which is primarily of local interest. A mere unity 
of all the States, however, did not create a nation, nor did a 
preservation of the State with its particular interest preserve an 
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end which in and of itself had a lasting meaning. There still were 
the people in both the State and the Nation. Their interest in 
each was common if not identical, but outside each they had both 
individual interest and right. It is from this that the American 
political concept of liberty was born. This simple recital of basic 
facts and the relationships growing out of those facts gives mean- 
ing and purpose of the concept of the citizen, the State, and the 
Nation. From this thought has grown the American political cult. 

In anticipation of probable clashes, which clashes could be an- 
ticipated because they had occurred, agencies for the settlement 
of those clashes by peaceful means were set up. This task was 
one of the primary purposes of the chief court and the Federal 
judicial system. 

Why am I describing the birth of our Nation in this way to- 
night? First, because our Federal ideal is still developing, and 
second, because many of the problems which the fathers had to 
face in a spirit of faith and hope have been met and have become 
history, Today still we must leave the future development of this 
great Federal system to faith and hope, but experience surely has 
taught us that our dreams are worth while, our faith of immeas- 
urable worth, and our hope attainable. 

Still some concepts need to be changed. Our practices are ahead 
of our concepts. Hence the lag in much of our constitutional law. 
The troublesome question during the first half of our Nation's de- 
velopment was one of sovereignty. Sovereignty, meaning the last 
word, had of necessity in logic to be a unity, There cannot be two 
suns in the Heaven; therefore if sovereignty rested in the State, the 
State must have the last word. If it rested in the Nation, the Na- 
tion must be supreme. But all the time we were talking that way 
we were doing quite different things. A dual citizenship was evolv- 
ing, for example. What had been a practice became a fact with the 
adoption of the fourteenth amendment, and all born in the 
United States became citizens of the United States and of the States 
in which they resided. It took a civil war to prove legally that such 
a concept could be possible. The conflicting law between the States 
and the Union is still with us. It is, in fact, inherent in our Fed- 
eral system and will always be. But just because certain things are 
reserved to the States and the people, it does not mean that those 
things are reserved completely to the States. The people have since 
the setting up of our preamble, and especially since Marshall's great 
decision in McCullock v. Maryland, always been considered as a unit. 
Just because certain activities are primarily State activities and 
certain other activities are primarily national activities, it does not 
mean that there cannot be, and that there are not certain activities 
and certain ends which shall be attained as a result of mutual or 
cooperative endeavor. 

Let me illustrate the point by citing a bit of history: 

In Buchanan’s administration a bill which ultimately provided 
for the establishment of the land-grant colleges throughout the 
United States was introduced into Congress, passed both Houses, 
and was sent to the President for his signature. Buchanan vetoed 
that bill on the score that there was no provision in the Constitution 
of the United States for Congress to contribute to education in the 
States. The Civil War came and an emergency existed. A similar 
bill was reintroduced. It was signed by Lincoln, probably under 
the theory of providing for the national defense, and our great 
land-grant institutions became facts. Probably in the whole his- 
tory of the United States no other single act has contributed quite 
so much to the welfare of the people than that act of Lincoln in 
using a national-defense power for the establishment of an educa- 
tional institution. 

Our railways were built on much the same theory. 

Not because education in itself was a good thing, but because it 
contributed to the national defense—see how subtle that is, see how 
legal our Government has become, and see its dulling effect if we 
let ourselves become victims of that legalistic approach to all things. 

During Grover Cleveland's administration there were great faulures 
of crops throughout much of the West. People were in actual need. 
I can remember myself, as a boy, a delegation coming from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to our mountain home where irrigation and a co- 
operative notion of building up a surplus for seed purposes and for 

of want, ideas growing out of our actual experiences, were 
culminating in a theory of community practice. I remember, I say, 
a delegation coming and asking my father to intercede with those 
who had control of this surplus wheat for a trainload of it to be 
used for seed purposes for the people in a State in need. Those 
were hard times, Congress passed a law attempting to give relief 
to these people. Cleveland vetoed it on the score that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was set up not to support the pecple 
but to be supported by the people. 

Had Cleveland’s ideas prevailed during the last 6 or 7 years 
of our country, probably we would have had no country. 

A legal concept cannot overcome actual truth. The Constitu- 
tion must grow and must develop as the people grow and develop. 
It must meet new conditions and new circumstances. The fact 
that it has been able to meet those conditions and circumstances 
proves that the dream of Marshall that it was set up to endure 
for the ages may come true. But its law must be based upon 
fact; it must be based upon truth. It cannot be based upon a 
myth. When manufacturing, agriculture, and mining cease to be 
purely local concerns in fact, they also cease to be purely local 
concerns in law; and when our courts tried to maintain a rule of 
law which was not based upon fact things stopped, a clash came, 
and something happened. 

What is this new concept of our Federal relationship which 
is doing so much for our country at the present time? It is 
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simply a concept of using for the advantage of all the people not 
only the activities of the States but also the activities of the 
Federal Government, not necessarily separately but even cooper- 
atively. In the genius underlying the acts which are controlling 
our Government today and which are making for a new unity in 
America is a discovery of that which our forefathers discovered 
when they learned that that which took place at Lexington, Con- 
cord, and Bunker Hill was of concern to us all. We are now 
learning that if we dry up the waters of the arid West, if we 
waste the forests, if we overgraze the ranges, if we plow up the 
natural grasses, any of these acts is of universal concern, not 
merely a matter for those of us who happen to live in a particular 
part of our country. 

The people of Utah can furnish leather from the hides of half- 
starved cows, but they cannot produce a surplus sufficient to buy 
back that leather in Massachusetts shoes if we waste the bounties 
of the earth which, after all, are the sources of all wealth. 

Are the idle youth of the big cities of national concern? Can 
Boston starve and Utah thrive? Or, I had better put it, can Utah 
starve and Boston thrive because most of the dividends from our 
great mines find a nesting place within a few feet from where we 
stand. All our wealth gravitates to you. If we make much, you 
get much. If we make little, you get little. If we make none, 
you get none. That probably is not economics, but it is common 
sense and it is a fact. 

The partnership entered into between the States and the Nation 
for the benefit of the people is the outstanding characteristic 
of what is termed the constitutional aim of the New Deal legis- 
lation. In all our we have never had the fine concept for 
our Constitution which this characteristic has caused us to evolve. 
In times gone by our Constitution was merely a symbol of sov- 
ereignty; later it became a living reflecting the national 
growth of the people. But today it is actually the companion 
of the people in the accom) t of their objectives. 

Is this not Gemocracy? Is not this the American system at its 
very best? Is not this what the fathers dreamed for the great 
document? Does this not justify the aspirations of a purposeful 
America; a land of destiny set up to accomplish the eternal pur- 

in the evolution and development of man? Are those ideas 
out of harmony with the hope, the aspiration, and the plan of a 
Washington, a Jefferson, a Hamilton, a Madison, or an Adams? 

Listen to this: “My first wish is, although it is against the pro- 
fession of arms and would clip the of some of your young 
soldiers who are soaring after glory, to see the whole world in peace 
and the inhabitants of it as one band of brothers striving who 
should contribute most to the happiness of mankind.” 

Those words are the words of the Father of his Country. That 
is the plan on which the father stood, hoped, and dreamed. Are 
we closer to the attainment of his dream as a result of our last 
few years’ experiences, or are we further removed? 

Peace in America has a meaning. It does not mean a state of 
bliss, but it means a condition of opportunity—the right to come 
and go; the right to earn and learn; the right to have and hold; 
the right to write and to read. In other words, peace tn America 
means the development of the individual and his relationships to 
property and to other men.. Property is more secure; manhood is 
more certain; hope has taken the place of despair. Faith has re- 
turned to those who through a series of discouragements had given 
up. If we could bring about one more great reform in legalistic 
practice, the good accomplished through a freedom from bonds 
which held us back because of constitutional concepts would set 
our people more free. That practice is the failure of our Justices 
to consider the actual Constitution in determining what the Con- 
stitution means. 

Tell me why one of our great Justices of the Supreme Court has 
lately told the lawyers of the land that judges should be good 
judges and well trained in the practices of judges. I could say 
just as well that Senators should be good Senators and well trained 
in the practices of Senators. Why is it essential on the one hand 
for our great Court to forget the fundamental theory of the amend- 
ing power In the Constitution and deprive the people of having a 
last word when it comes to saying what the words of the Consti- 
tution mean in to taxation, while on the other hand the 
Court insists that the people's last word must be respected in their 
amendment when it comes to dealing with the transportation of 
liquor? The cutstanding genius of our constitutional system is 
found in the amending article. If we, the people, are to set up 
the Constitution, and if we, the people, amend the Constitution, 
then the last word of the people should be the controlling mandate. 
But no; even as late as last month we had a decision handed down, 
with the purposes of which I am in hearty agreement and with 
the conclusions reached I am sure all the people agree; but in the 
justification of the decision our Court went back to the arguments 
of John Marshall and developed them down through the decades. 
That is reasoned law gone mad, when a mere reference to an 
amendment to the Constitution, inserted in the Constitution by 
the people themselves, was all the justification that was needed. 
If an amendment does not amend, it is useless. If the people can- 
not express their will through an amendment, the people are kept 
from expressing their will. That the Supreme Court knew that 
there were amendments and that the amendments did make a 
difference we sre sure, because within the last few months they 
based a decision on the twenty-first amendment. 

The courts, the people, the Federal Government, and the State 
governments almost by common consent have conspired and acted 
in apparent unity to nullify and to make meaningless the sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, and by so 
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doing have brought us face to face with a peril to our American 
Government by setting up certain blocks of property and certain 
individuals into tax-exempt groups and tax-exempt persons. There 
can be no greater destructive force in a democracy than the crea- 
tion of preferred classes and privileged persons. If we cannot, in 
some way or other, restore the sixteenth amendment to our Con- 
stitution, revitalize it, bring it back to the purpose for which the 
people adopted it, we shall continue to develop more exemptions 
until we have made half of the people sustain all of the people. 
‘When that is done, we shall have created an aristocracy of wealth 
which the ancients called an oligarchy. 

> Here in Massachusetts was evolved the theory of overcoming the 
caprices of kings and maintaining man in his natural rights before 
government, through the medium of having a government of law 
and not of men. Our fathers fought and died to establish and 
maintain this theory. If it was worth dying for then, it is surely 
worth living for now. Why do we celebrate Bunker Hill Day? It 
is because that which was done at Bunker Hill in 1775 was of last- 
ing worth to us today. You honor men today who fought at Bunker 
Hill. They were not universally honored by their fellows in their 
day. 

It is the irony of man’s experience that we of the present cannot 
appreciate the significance of what is done today. I was at Boulder 
Dam a year ago. It was so great, so wonderful, so magnificent in 
both accomplishment and possibility that it seemed indeed hard 
to believe that there could have ever been opposition to its building. 

I need not repeat this commonplace to this audience and -point 
out that in the history of democracy in America that which we are 
doing today will have universal appreciation in the future, for 
we are creating new institutions to accomplish new purposes, Man 
will be more secure and his property’s value more certain. The 
people are using theory and law for the accomplishment of their 
ends as they have done in the past, and that which is being done 
today is for their good and the good of their children. State, Na- 
tion, and citizen are making the Constitution their companion in 
the accomplishment of their objectives. Each and all are being 
benefited, a new and greater America is in p t, and democracy 
is flowering more gloriously here in spite of what is happening in 
other parts of the earth. 


Magna Carta Dinner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. W. G. ANDREWS AT THE MAGNA CARTA 
DINNER, INTERNATIONAL VETERANS’ MAGNA CARTA WEEK, 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., JUNE 16, 1938 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address I delivered at Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 16, 1938: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Hon. Mr. Mulock, Member of Parliament, 
guests and veterans of the Niagara frontier, from what I have 
read in the newspapers and heard of the unusual program at 
Niagara this week, it is apparent that great credit is due your 
chairman and his committee for the arrangements which they 
have made, and I consider it an honor to be here this evening 
along with Mr. Mulock, of the Canadian Parliament. 

The title given to our celebration carries with it a threefold 
challenge to our reverence for tradition, our recognition of what 
has been best for our common advancement and our mutual 
respect for patriotic service rendered from both sides of 
this international border in preservation of our ideals. It has 
always seemed to me that the Niagara River frontage on both 
sides with its scenic wonder and the background of the old 
fort in the distance in the river’s mouth presents a rare setting 
for any interchange of good will, any attempt to rekindle our 
patriotism, and any effort to restate our evaluation of basic ideals. 

In view of this, it is certainly in accord with our sentiments 
therefore that we come here tonight 723 years after Runnymede 
in 1215 and sealing of the Magna Carta. 

To begin with, let me make some American observations. 

in material well-being to some degree is declining. We 
stare at the fact and see it dimly. The idea of progress is so 
deeply fixed in our habits of thought that we cannot imagine 
a way of regarding life without it. Yet there is no natural 
law of progress. Nowhere is it ordained that the prosperity of 
the human race shall advance. 

The possibility of life on a rising curve of daily satisfactions was 
a modern revelation. There had to be first that disenthrallment 
of the mind and spirit which was the work of the. renaissance. 
Then the principle of political freedom had to be established. 
This involved the long struggle to control and limit government. 
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But the triumph of the individual was not complete until the 
economic man was free, 

To bring these three great liberations of the individual to pass 
took more than 500 years. Then appeared the free competitive 
economic system, and modern time began. 

Under that system, in one century and a half, the wealth of the 
world was increased more than in all time before. Under that 
system the immemorial specter of famine was cast out of the 
western world. Under that system first arose the idea of abolish- 
ing poverty. Under that system the production of goods to satisfy 
human wants was so prodigiously multiplied that for the first 
time since the expulsion, we could speak of surplus and imagine 
it—a surplus of goods. In our own country, during the last 75 
years of that system, the buying power of wages was increased 
threefold and the hours of labor were shortened one third. So it 
was that the idea of progress came into the world. We of this gen- 
eration had never to think about it. We found it here, as we 
found also spiritual, political, and economic freedom, and took it 
all for granted. And now of a sudden it stops. The state of 
material well-being is in decline. 

How may we know this to be true? Are the unemployed not 
supported by public funds as no unemployed were ever cared for 
before? Are the indigent not better provided for? Have we not 
social insurance on a grand scale? Today, yes; but this is bread 
from Egypt and cannot last. To provide it, the Government goes 
each hour more into debt and each day thrusts its hand deeper 
into the pocket of private wealth. What does that mean? It 
means that the Government borrows and takes with one hand what 
it distributes with the other. The deficit comes out of our tissue. 
Tomorrow we shall know it. 

Production is falling. That is how you may know that progress 
in material well-being declines. Of the things that satisfy human 
wants and the means whereby the quantity of them is multi- 
plied—with 10,000,000 more people to be provided for—we are pro- 
ducing less today than we were producing 10 years ago. Many 
times in our history production has fallen suddenly into a slough. 
Hitherto such a thing has been catastrophic only. Out of every 
slough we advanced to higher ground. This time it is not so. 
Last year the forces of recovery were exhausted with production 
not even fully restored, to say nothing of new ground, and here 
we are in another slough. Therefore, it is not a fluctuation we 
speak of; it isa trend. Never before has our trend been downward. 

The beginning of change is like the advent of seasons. You 
cannot divide one time from another by an exact stroke. From its 
long-enforced dormancy government was rising again; it was slowly 
overtaking the world of its lost power. Then came the World War 
and it burst its chains. The great depression was the next occa- 
sion. War powers were reinvoked to deal with an economic crisis. 
“For the emergency only”—that was the phrase that disarmed re- 
sistance. The economic body was sick. The Government would 
only restore it to health. But the caress of government is like the 
touch of the bramble. What it touches it holds in lasting em- 
brace. And so now it is that if you ask what is the most signifi- 
cant political fact in the world, there can be but one answer, It is 
the rise in the power and authority of government. Democracy, 
now everywhere on the defensive, misconceives its enemy. It is no 
“ism.” Fascism, totalitarianism, nazi-ism, collectivism—these are 
words for different aspects of what is all one thing. The enemy is 
unlimited government by any name. 

So in all that world we think of—the world where man first got 
his mind and spirit free, where he fought for his political freedom 
and gained it, where he learned to limit government, and where 
then he set up that free economic system that could produce plenty 
for the first time in the life of the race—there government has 
overtaken him . It consumes already a fourth part of the 
total fruits of his labor in order to mind his welfare, and is unable 
to say why his own progress in well-being has declined, 

The principal danger inherent in our American constitutional 
system has been from the beginning. The debates in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1789 allude often to the fact that 
with all its natural protections, with all its vitality, democracy yet 
throws out no automatic resistance against the empty mouthings 
of political demagoguery. 

We have only to glance at the history of popular government 
since antiquity to realize that all those which have perished died 
by their own hands. When nations rush off in pursuit of false 
ideals the people are torn loose from their normal spiritual moor- 
ings and set adrift on a sea of social passions, political ambitions, 
and intrigue for power and spoils. Once the old moorings are 
broken, the law tends to lose its authority and all government falls 
into an incessant pulling and hauling by blocs, pressure groups, 
special interests, and political cabals. As popular confidence is 
undermined, the whole system of balanced government and meas- 
ured powers tends to lose its constitutional energy. The ultimate 
results of demagoguery are revealed at length in a form of creeping 
social paralysis. At this point, when utopian hopes are exploded 
and popular confidence in the dictator is shattered, there remains 
only the unguided and unrestrained self-interest of the individual 
to give direction to policies of state. 

Everyone in contact with the daily thought and feeling of the 
American people today knows that there is tremendous resistance 

these destructive tendencies in the American scheme. The 
devotion of our people to their traditions of freedom and order are 
often unspoken. They are nevertheless deep in the heart and 
mind of the Nation, and the slightest overt threat instantly 
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mobilizes a militant patriotism which, unguided though it be, 
strikes at the very core of its political and social distress. 

These crises in the affairs of the Republic have been experienced 
before. Once the people are made aware that the fundamentals 
of their constitutional system are under attack, all the lesser prob- 
lems of party and faction pees and the Nation rededicates 
itself anew to the eternal principles of Magna Carta. 

More than a hundred years ago, in 1833, Justice Story, still a 
member of the Supreme Court of the United States, sounded the 
tocsin which ever will bring our people to unity of thought and 
action when the essential precepts of our republican form of gov- 
ernment are under serious attack. Here is the grave and solemn 
Warning, sounded by Justice Story in his notable Commentaries on 
the Constitution of the United States: 

“If our Union should once be broken up, it is impossible that a 
new constitution should ever be formed, embrafing the whole 
territory. We shall be divided into several nations or confeder- 
acies, rivals in power, pursuits, and interests; too proud to brook 
injury, and too near to make retaliation distant or ineffectual. Our 
very animosities will, like those of all other kindred nations, become 
the more déadly because our lineage, laws, and institutions are 
the same. Let the history of the Grecian and Italian republics 
Warn us of our dangers. The national Constitution is our last and 
our only security. United, we stand; divided, we fall. 

“Let, then, the rising generation be inspired with an ardent love 
for their country, and an unquenchable thirst for liberty, and a 
profound reverence for the Constitution and the Union. Let the 
American youth never forget that they possess a noble inheritance, 
bought by the toils and sufferings and blood of their ancestors; 


ments are beautiful, as well as useful; its arrangements are full of 
‘wisdom and order; and its defenses are impregnable from without.“ 

Half a century ago President Grover Cleveland, on the occasion 
of the Centennial of the Constitution of the United States, stressed 
the obligation of every citizen to defend unceasingly the protec- 
tions of the checks and balances: 

“As we look down this past century to the origin of our Constitu- 
tion, as we contemplate its trials and its triumphs, as we realize 
how completely the principles upon which it is based have met 
every national peril and every national need, how devoutedly 
should we confess with Franklin, ‘God governs in the affairs of 
men’; and how solemn should be the reflection that to our hands 
is committed this ark of the people’s covenant, and that ours is 
the duty to shield it from impious hands. We receive it sealed with 
the tests of a century. It has been found sufficient in the past, 
and in the future years it will be found sufficient if the American 
people are true to their sacred trust. 

“Another Centennial Day will come, and millions yet unborn will 
inquire concerning our stewardship and the safety of their Con- 
stitution. God grant that they may find it unimpaired; and as 
we rejoice in the patriotism and devotion of those who follow us 
rejoice in our fidelity and irf our jealous love for constitutional 

rty.” 


These words were uttered by President Cleveland at Philadelphia 
‘on September 17, 1889. They live today in the heart and mind of 
America. 

The challenge to self-government, liberty, and free enterprise to- 
day is world wide; but the forces of defense are perhaps stronger 
in America than anywhere else. First, we did not suffer the same 
degree of economic exhaustion and social disintegration as the 
European powers as a result of the World War. Secondly, our 
heritage of independence was far more deeply rooted in our po- 
litical system than in any other country save England. It is here 
that we come to the great English-speaking tradition which stems 
from Carta. As we survey the world today, we see England 
and United States, the two nations with the longest experience 
in freedom and self-government, as the only considerable powers 
mow mobilized for a real defense of the democratic process. 

y ingrained have these elemental concepts of 
liberty become among the English-speaking people, that they have 
risen from the status of mere political principles to the higher 
ground of moral precepts. Thus it is that we find the men and 
women of all ‘parties and all factions gradually working out a 
cohesive unity of action in defense of fundamental Americanism, 
Partisanship day by day is giving way to patriotism. The threat 
of dictatorshiv, which glowers at America from every corner of the 
map, has aroused in our people a new appreciation of the precious 

of freedom. I think it is no exaggeration of our own 
situation at home to say that we now witness a movement of pro- 
found historical significance—a movement political in nature and 
objectives, which yet is fired by the deep moral fervor of a crusade 
in defense of sacred and cherished traditions. 

Small wonder, then, that we rededicate ourselves to Magna 
Carta—charter of liberty. It remains in full force and effect as 
the very foundation and security of civil liberty in Great Britain, 
and its most important and comprehensive clauses were incor- 

ted in our National Constitution and the constitutions of all 


of the States in our Union. 
It is altogether fi then, that, after years of peaceful and 
‘ortified border between two great 


tting, 
friendly relationship on this unt 


* of one common countryside, that we, its veterans, meet 
together tonight. We are veterans with a real bond fused and 
forged in the Ypres salient, on Vimy Ridge, at Messines, at 
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Passchendaele, and on the Somme. It was because of the prin- 

ciples of Magna Carta that we met there side by side 20 „ 

S our comrades sleep in Flanders 
ay. 


Correspondence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 140, 1938 


LETTERS TO HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL, OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. O'NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the following letters of 
Speaker WILLIAM B. BankKHEAD; Majority Leader Sam RAY- 
BURN; Hon. CLARENCE F. Lea, chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee; Hon. Jim Mean, chairman of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads; Hon, 
Vincent L. Patmisano, chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia; Hon. Rosert Ramspecx, chairman of 
the Committee on the Civil Service; and Hon. AMBROSE J. 
KeEnnepby, chairman of the Committee on Claims: 


THE SPEAKER’S Roos, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1938. 
Hon. Epwarp L. O'NEILL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Ep: Now that we are at the end of the last session of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress, I cannot refrain from undertaking to 
express to you the very great personal satisfaction that I have ob- 
tained by my associations with you as a Member of the House. 

No one more than the Speaker has a better opportunity to ob- 
serve the diligence, sound judgment, and devotion to duty exercised 
by Members of the House, and I wish to congratulate you upon 
the most excellent service you have rendered to your constituents 
and the country since you first became a Member of the House of 
Representatives. I commend in the highest terms your record of 
fidelity and ability and look forward to serving again with you in 
the Seventy-sixth Congress. 

With assurance of my high personal ard and esteem, I am 

Sincerely your friend, oe 
W. B. BANKHEAD. 


OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1938. 
Hon. EDWARD L. O'NEILL, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Ep: The Seventy-fifth Congress is rapidly drawing to a close. 
I am writing you this letter to thank you for your fine spirit of 
cooperation with the House leadership. 

I want you to know how personally grateful I am to you for your 
loyalty, not only to the House organization but also to the adminis- 
tration. I have depended on you much and during the short time 
you have been a Member of the House you have impressed yourself 
upon its membership in a way that has made you very highly 
regarded. Your work on the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has been of great service. I trust that the people of your 
district will exercise the good judgment to return you to the House 
of Representatives, where, on account of character and ability, you 
will gain in power and influence in the years to come, 

With every good wish for you personally, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1938. 
Hon. Enwarp L. O'NEIL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. O'NELL: Your short membership on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee since coming to Congress has con- 
vinced me that you are capable of becoming a very useful member 
of that important committee. Your active and in t interest 
in the work of the committee demonstrates that by your retention 
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in Congress a good service can be done to your district and the 
country. 
Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE F. LEA, Chairman. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND Post ROADS, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1938. 
ign Saget l Washington, D. C 
House o ves, on, D. C. 

DEAR . 1 have your letter of yesterday and am taking ad- 
vantage of this acknowledgment to thank you for your continued 
cooperation in postal matters. 

You have been most helpful to our Post Office Committee at all 
times in securing passage of our bills to improve conditions for 
our postal workers. This strong cooperation from you is appre- 
ciated by me personally and by all my committee, as well as by 
the postal employees. themselves. 

This same helpful, interested attitude has been characteristic of 
you in all legislative matters of interest to the country, and it 
jhas been a personal pleasure to me to be associated with you in 
our work in the House of Representatives. 

With all good wishes, I am, 


Sincerely yours, eae 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COL 


UMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1938. 
Hon. Epwarp L. O'NEIL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: As this Congress is drawing to a close, I 
want to take this opportunity, as chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia and as former chairman of the Committee 
on Education, to thank you for the splendid work you have done 
on these committees. As a new Member of Congress you have 
done excellent work. You were always on the alert to protect the 
people of your district and State. 

I sincerely hope that you will be returned to Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Vincent L. PALMISANO, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1938. 
Hon. Epwarp L. O'NEILL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep: As the present session of Congress comes to a close, 
I wish to express to you my appreciation of the faithful and 
competent attention you gave to the work of the Civil Service 
Committee while you were a member of it. I am very sorry that 
you left the committee, but wish for you continued success in your 
new assignment. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT RAMSPECK, 
COMMITTEE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1938. 


ON CLAIMS, 


Hon. Epwarp L, O'NEILL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ep: I would not want this Congress to close without 
taking this means of expressing to you my personal appreciation 
of the work performed by you while a member of the Committee 
on Claims, of which I have the honor to be the chairman. 

Your very quick and keen understanding of the nature of our 
work, which covers a broad and varied field, makes me realize that 
in your resignation from our committee we have lost and the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee has gained a very 


AMBROSE J. KENNEDY. 


Labor Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM GREEN 


Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the following letter of Mr. 
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William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor: 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1938. 
Hon. Epwarp L. O'NEILL, 
United States House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConcressMan: According to your legislative record on 
measures of interest to labor while in Congress you have consist- 
ently supported all measures sponsored and approved by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

You have been a most able champion and advocate of the 
American Federation of Labor program. Your record is 100 per- 
cent favorable to labor. 

Very truly yours, 
Wix. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


The Spanish Embargo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS R. AMLIE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE AMERICA OUT OF 
WAR Po jigs HELD IN WASHINGTON, D. C., ON MAY 28 


Mr. AMLIE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


The following resolution was adopted by a majority of the 
National Anti-War Congress, which met in Washington on May 
28 and 29, under the chairmanship of Dr. John Lapp. The mem- 
ber organizations of this Congress included the National Council 
for the Prevention of War, the Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the War 
Resisters“ League, the United Automobile Workers, the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers, as well as many other unions and fraternal groups, units of 
the Socialist Party, and the Workers’ Alliance: 

Whereas the United States, in maintaining its embargo against 
the Loyalist government of Spain, while permitting the shipment of 
goods to Italy and Germany, which are universally known to be 
actual belligerents on Spanish soil, is violating the spirit of true 
neutrality by permitting aid to go to one side, the Fascists, and 
depriving the other side, the democratic forces, of all access to 
materials; and 

Whereas this embargo carries out the policies of the tragic farce 
known as the nonintervention agreement, representing the collective 
action of 27 European powers; and 

the so-called policy of nonintervention in Spain, by 
means of which materials of war haye been furnished to the 
Fascists, while the Loyalists, the legitimate, democratically elected 
government, has been denied access to markets, constitutes a 
betrayal of the cause of labor and democracy; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States 
a bill, sponsored by GERALD P. Nrx, one of the leading advocates of 
genuine neutrality and one of the sponsors of the Keep America Out 
of War Congress, which would lift the embargo against Spain and 
compel the United States to withdraw from the policy of collective 
action dictated by British commercial interests against the interests 
of ae American people and the cause of world peace and democracy; 
an 

Whereas this bill safeguards American neutrality and des for 
assurances that the United States will not be embroiled in foreign 
war, since it imposes the “cash and carry” plan: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the undersigned delegates the National Anti- 
War Congress go on record, without committing the Congress itself, 
endorsing the Nye resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 288, and that 
a copy of the resolution be sent to President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, Senator Nye, and to the members of the Senate 
and House Foreign Relations Committees. 

Delegates of organizations favoring the Nye resolution to lift 
the embargo against the Spanish Government: 


CHURCH GROUPS 


Rev. William Kinsey, Church of the Brethren, New Windsor, Md.; 
F. Randolph Richardson, Church of the Brethren, Cloverdale, Va.; 


nti sh Young, Church of the Brethren, young people's division, 


, Md.; Jesse Hay, Church B. Y. P. D., Roanoke, Va.; 
Lena Mathes, Federation of Churchwomen, Washington, D. C. 
PEACE GROUPS 
Clara Mae Sims, Phyllis Wheatley Branch, W. I. L., New York, 
N. T.; Anna Ritter, Antiwar Club, Bronx, N. T.; Louis Gibson, 
Williamsburg Antiwar Club, Brooklyn, N. L.; Jeanette Blumenfeld, 
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Antiwar League, Brooklyn, N. L.; Sam Schwimer, Brownsville Anti- 
war Club, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. B. Smith, W. I. L., Norwich, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Maurice R. Wheeler, Church L, I. D., Boston, Mass.; Esther Perrin, 
Barger Cooperative Societies, New York, N. T.; Alice Michelson, 
Barger Cooperative Societies, New York, N. V.; Morris Cohen, Bronx 
Free Fellowship, Bronx, N. Y.; G. A. Holenshorn, Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship, Bronx, N. Y.; Ben Schwimer, Brownsville Civic Club, Brooklyn, 
N. L.; Janet E. Miller, Debs Club, Y. C. L. A., Chicago, Hl.; Freda 
Maurer, Germantown Forum, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sigmund Goldstein, 
Parents Association of P. S. 167, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Horace W. Gray, 
Pennsylvania Security League, Allentown, Pa.; Samuel Isman, Pi 
Epsilon Sigma, Brooklyn, N. Y., John Lovinger, Rebel Arts, New 
York, N. L.; Etta Meyer, Rebel Arts, New York, N. T.: M. Wagman, 
Debs Br. 111, W. C., Detroit, Mich.; Irving Goldner, George Wash- 
ington High School Peace Club, New York, N. Y.; Harry Obinger, 
Independent Commerce Labor League, New York City; Nicholas C. 
Vrotaric, Independent Labor League, Luzerne, Pa. 

COLLEGE AND YOUTH GROUPS 


Robert J. Alexander, Columbia Socialist Club, New York City; 
Wendell Sellers, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio; Morris 
Milgram, University of Newark League Against War, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Eleanor Steinberg, American Student Union, Passaic, N. J.; 
Isadore Frankford, American Student Union, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Gloria Waldron, American Student Union, Baltimore, Md.; Ed- 
ward Levinson, L. I. D., New York, N. T.; Samuel H. Friedman, 
L. I. D., New York, N. Y.; Agnes Martocci, L. I. D., New York, N. Y.; 
Jacob Drachler, New York Chapter, L. I. D., New York, N. Y.; Joel 
Seidman, L. I. D., New York, N. Y.; James Loeb, Jr., L. I. D., New 
York, N. T.; Clara Sturgis Johnson, L. I. D., New York, N. Y.; Mc- 
Alister Coleman, L. I. D., New York, N. X.; Herbert Bernstein, 
Brooklyn College Anti-War Club, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edith Silverglied, 
Brooklyn College Anti-War Club, Brooklyn, N. L.; Blanche Veras, 
Grand Council of Sistership, Brooklyn College Anti-War Club, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Arnold Samer, Grand C. F., Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Murray Wernick, Current Problems Club, Brook- 
lyn College, Brocklyn, N. Y.; Aaron Canter, United Anti-War Com- 
mittee, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Joseph Lidonier, Esper- 
anto Club, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. T.; Milton Goldstein, Lee 
Kohn House, Plan 41, C. C. W. Y., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Stanley Silver- 
berg, C. C. N. Y., Politics Club, New York, N. Y.; Edith Botkin, George 
Washington University Peace Strike Committee, Washington, D. C.; 
Marie Gomberg, Anti-War Group, Hunter College, New York City; 
Bernice S. Cohen, Liberal Club of Hunter College, New York City; 
Beatrice M. Diamond, Newark University League Against War, 
Newark, N. J.; Emma Gefter, Newark University League Against 
War, Newark, N. J.; Helen Strong Gifford, Peace Federation of 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Sylvia Grishkan, Phila- 
delphia Youth Discussion Group, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sidney Shul- 
man, Pioneer Youth, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edmund Chucho, New 
York Youth Section, Relations and Labor Foundation, Bloomfield, 
N. J.; Louis Bernstein, Torchbearers, Branch 2864, Y. C. L. A., 
Brooklyn, N. L.; B. Gutchin, Young Circle League, Brooklyn, N. T.; 
Ficrence Hiller, Young Circle League 2864, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ed. E. 
Gallob, Young Circle League, Philadelphia, Pa.; Julius Bernstein, 
Young Circle League, Roxbury, Mass.; David Askin, Y. C. A. W., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; M. Allen, Public Affairs Committee, Kensington 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Philadelphia, Pa.; Stanley 
Rappeport, Baltimore Y. C. A. W., Baltimore, Md.; Jack Blum, New 
York Y. C. A. W., New York City; Henry Cohen, Y. C. A. W., Jef- 
ferson High School, Brooklyn, N. T.; Bertha Loser, New Lots High 
School, Y. C. A. W., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Fay Bennett, Y. C. A. W., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Charles Sherover, George Washington High School, 
Y. C. A. W., New York City; Eleanor Osberg, Pittsburgh Y. C. A. W., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harold: Roberts, Y. C. A. W., Springfield, Mass.; 
Lewis Conn, Y. C. A. W., Washington, D. C.; S. Elkin, Y. C. A. W., 
Washington, D. C.; Alvaine Hollister, Y. C. A. W., Washington, D. C. 

LOCAL KEEP AMERICA OUT OF WAR COMMITTEES 

William Petersen, K. A. O. W. C., Hudson County, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Alice Harvey, K. A. O. W. C., Elizabeth, N. J.; George Gibson, 
Jr., K. A. O. W. C., Louisville, Ky.; Ernest Fle O. W. 
Yorkville section, New York, N. T.; Edna Mann, K. A O. W. C., mid- 
town section, New York, N. T.; Ela M. Wolfson, K. A. O. W. C., 
Sunnyside branch, Long Island City, Long Island; Harry Schaffman, 
K. A. O. W. C., midtown section, New York, N. Y.; Florence R. 
Rosenbaum, K. A. O. W. C., educational division, New York, N. Y.; 
Louise Esterly, K. A. O. W. O., twelfth assembly district, New York, 
N. V.; Lillian Greenwald, K. A. O. W. O., Washington Heights, New 
York, N. T.; Sanford Parker, K. A. O. W. C., Washington Heights, 
New York, N. L.; Louis Glazer, K. A. O. W. C., Williamsburg, Brook- 

John Herling, K. A. O. W. C., New York, N. T.; Alice 

O. W. C., educational division, New York City; 

A. O. W. educational division, New York City; 

O. W. C., educational division, New 

York City; Stanley Dombroski, K. A. O. W. C., New Kensington, 

Pa.; V. R. Lorwin, K. A. O. W. C., Washington, D. C.; Ezra Glaser, 
K. A. O. W. C., Washington, D. C. 

SOCIALIST PARTY, x. P. S. L., AND CONNECTICUT AND NEW JERSEY LABOR 

PARTIES 

Dora Torch, 8th A. D., Bronx, N. Y.; M. C. Krueger, Socialist Party, 

United States of America, Chicago, Ill; Gene Samson, Socialist 


Socialist ashingto 
Washington, D. C.; Anna Bercowitz, Socialist Party, Balti- 
more, Md.; Emanuel M. Sline, Socialist Party, Baltimore, Md.; 
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D. W. Eyman, Socialist of Maryland, Havre de Grace, Md; 
Irvin Fox, Socialist Party, Baltimore, Md.; Mildred Sline, Socialist 
Party (and I. L. G. W. U.), Baltimore, Mad.; C. Johnstone, 
Socialist Party, Philadel Pa.; J. W. Dubin, Socialist Party, 
Germantown branch, Philadelphia, Pa.; Leon Shull, Socialist Party, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; David Felix, Socialist Party, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
W. S. Pasnick, Socialist Party of Pennsylvania, New Kensington, Pa.; 
Samuel Slyman, Socialist Party, New Kensington, Pa.; Jesse H. 
Holmes, Socialist Party of Pennsylvania, Moylan, Pa.; Henry Rath, 
Socialist Party, Jeannette, Pa.; Stanley Perry, Socialist Party (and 
A. F. T.), Erie, Pa.; Paul Shurburg, Socialist Party, Passaic County, 
N. J.; Oscar White, Socialist Party, Interboro branch, Cedar Brook, 
N. J.; Frieda Deitch, Socialist Party, Passaic, N. J.; Sarah Freidman, 
Socialist Party, Paterson, N. J.; Piers Harvey, Socialist Party, Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Darrell O'Neill, Socialist Party of New Jersey, West New 
York, N. J.; Charles L. Letson, Socialist Party, Utica, N. .; Sara 
Lewis, Socialist Party, Utica, N. T.; Leonard H. Bell, Socialist 
Party, Negro Work Committee, New York City; Ben Horowitz, So- 
cialist Party, 6th A. D., Kings, New York City; Sidney Goldstein, 
Socialist Party, 4-14 A. D., Brooklyn, N. T.; Jack Lifschutz, So- 
cialist Party, 23d A. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Irving Passick, Socialist 
Party, East Flatbush, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Harold Siegel, Socialist Party 
of New York, New York City; Milton Putterman, Young People’s 
Socialist League, New York City; Will Mir Socialist Party, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; William Kaufman, Socialist Party, 12th A. D., 
New York City; Leah Rothenberg, Socialist Party, Washington 
Heights, New York City; Sol Perrin, Socialist Party, 2d A. D., Bronx, 
New York City; A. A. Scherer, Socialist Party, Cloak Makers, New 
York City; Sally Brandeis, Socialist Party, 2d A. D., Bronx, New York 
City; Gertrude Robinson, Socialist Party, 5th A. D., New York City; 
James Lipsig, Socialist Party of New York, New York City; Lillian 
Schwimer (observer), Socialist Party, Brooklyn, N. V.; Dave Stell- 
man, Socialist Party, Ist A. D., Bronx, New York City; August B. 
Gold, Socialist Party, 21st A. D., Brooklyn, N. V.; Louis 

Socialist Party, 23d A. D., Kings County, N. Y.; Carl Fichlandler, So- 
cialist Party, New York City (U. W. S. B.): Arthur G. McDowell, So- 
cialist Party, New York City; H. Bookbinder, Y. P. S. L., New York, 
N. Y.; Lena Leventhal, Socialist. Party, Brighton Beach 
Brooklyn, N. T.: L. Becker, Socialist Party, New York City; Har- 
riett Young, Socialist Party, Village Branch, New York City; 
Ernestine Simon, Socialist Party, Astoria Branch, Long Island City, 
N. Y.; Jacob Pliskin, Socialist Party, Flushing, L. I.; Meyer Gere, 
Labor Party of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn.; D. A. Horn, Labor 
Party of Connecticut, Wilton, Conn.; Sven A. Ottorson, Labor 
Party of Connecticut, Hamden, Conn.; William A. Ahern, Socialist 
Party of Massachusetts, Worcester, Mass.; William J. Raymond, 
Socialist Party, Boston, Mass.; Lillian Vernon, Socialist Party, 
Cambridge, Mass.; E. L. Vernon, Socialist Party of Massachusetts, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Mary M. Parker, Socialist Party, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Bruce E. Sloan, Socialist Party, Flint, Mich.; M. Schneider, Social- 
ist Party, Detroit, Mich.; Gerald M. Rubin, Y. P. S. L., Wisconsin 
District, Madison, Wis.; B. R. Seidman, Y. P. S. L., Wisconsin Dis- 
trict, Madison, Wis.; J. Drob, Young People’s Socialist League, Chi- 
cago, III.; Meyer Drucker, Young People’s Socialist League, New 
York City; Irving Barshop, Young People’s Socialist League, New 
York City; Bella Kaplan, Y. P. S. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Y. C. L. A. 
observer). 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Alice Hanson, T. W. O. C., Marcus Hook, Pa.; Ben Stahl, A. F. T., 
No. 474, Philadelphia, Pa.; Willard Uphaus, New Haven Central 
Labor Union, New Haven, Conn.; Charles C. Meredith, C. I. O., 
Washington, D. C.; Justus Ebert, Lithographers’ Union, New York 
City; Hy Fish, A. C. W., No. 57, Flint, Mich.; Walter E. Davis, Ma- 
chinists’ Union, New Haven, Conn.; Albert Sprague Coolidge, Massa- 
chusetts State Council, A. F. T., Cambridge, Mass.; H. L. Springer, 
Carpenters’ Local, Sayre, Pa.; William L. Pineo, Carpenters’ Local, 
Easthampton, Mass.; Clarence H. Taylor, Carpenters’ Local, No. 101, 
Baltimore, Md.; Michael P. Steffan, Aluminum Workers Union, No. 
2, New Kensington, Pa.; Pauline Sherman, Committee for Strike 
Unity, Brooklyn, N. X.; Howard B. White, Labor Research Front, 
New York City; Philip Arnow, National Labor Relations Board 
Union, Washington, D. C.; Robert Dahl, National Labor Relations 
Board Union, Washington, D. C.; Jerome Tucker, People’s Unem- 
ployed League, Baltimore, Md.; Benjamin B. Peck, Danbury Central 
Labor Union, Danbury, Conn.; Mae Sackin, I. L. G. W. U., No. 144, 
Newark, N. J.; William Kunitz, I. L. G. W: U., No. 10, New York, 
N. T.; Eric Ross, I. L. G. W. U., No. 220, Newark, N. J. (Essex County, 
K. A. O. W. C.); S. Gordon, I. L. G. W. U., Baltimore, Md.; Anna 
Darone, I. L. G. W. U., Baltimore, Md.; Catherine Ege, I. L. G. W. U., 
Baltimore, Md.; Cylia Finkel, I. L. G. W. U., Baltimore, Md.; A. D. 
Glushhokow, I. L. G. W. U., Baltimore Joint Board, Baltimore, Md.; 
Samuel Einhorn, I. L. G. W. U., No. 4, Baltimore, Md.; Nan Krakow, 
Progressive Labor Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank Richards, Pro- 
gressive Labor Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.; Craig Easton, Progres- 
sive Miners of America, Gillespie, III.; Thomas Sorbie, P. M. A., 
Gillespie, III.; Arthur Unger, P. M. A., No. 18, Staunton, Il.; Murry 
Katz, Retail Dry Goods Clerks, No. 1102, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ben 
Black, Salesmen’s and Collectors’ Union, No. 117 (C. I. O.), Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; William Gomberg, Shipping Clerks’ Union, New York 
City; Alton Levy, Shipping Clerks’ Union, New York City; Will 
Chasan, Shipping Clerks’ Union, New York City; Ward Rodgers, 
S. T. F. U., Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Mitchell, S. T. F. U., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Morris Mullinger, S. W. O. C., Pittsburgh, Pa., Henry Smith, 
8. W. O. C., No. 1224, Baltimore, Md.; Samuel Levin, Toy Novelty 
Local No. 589, Boston, Mass.; Sam Sandberg, Toy Novelty, Local No. 
780, Clinton, Mass.; Olive Moore, T. W. O. C., Local No. 83, Phila- 
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delphia, Pa.; Florence Frelin, T. W. O. C., Local No. 6, Lewistown, 
Pa.; Simon Mayer, T. W. O. C., of C. I. O., New York, N. Y.; Tony 
Ziembo, U. A. W. A., Detroit, Mich.; George L. Hollway, U. A. W. A., 
Local No. 174, Detroit, Mich.; Melvin Smith, U. A. W. A., Local No. 
410, Detroit, Mich.; William H. McCartney, U. A. W. A., Local No. 156, 
Flint, Mich.; Jennie D. Carelph, Women’s Auxiliary, A. F. of A., 
New York City; Stanley Nowiki, U. A. W. A., Flint, Mich.; Andrew 
Panesich, U. E. R. M. W. A., New Kensingtan, Pa.; Coreienne K. Rob- 
inson, U. F. W. A., Local No. 50, Washington, D. C.; Kenneth 
Meiklejohn, U. F. W. A., Local No. 50, Washington, D. C.; Felix S. 
Cohen, U. F. W. A., Local No. 50, Washington, D. C.; C. F. McLennan, 
U. R. W. A., Local No. 3, Willoughby, Ohio; Powers Hapgood, United 
Shoe Workers of America, Washington, D. O.; Rose Norwood, 
Women’s Trade Union League, Mattapan, Mass.; D. D. Klein, 
Workers’ Alliance, W. P. A. Division, Brooklyn, N. Y.; S. Berko- 
witz, Workers’ Alliance, Brooklyn, N. .; Joseph Pikes, Workers’ 
Alliance, Local No. 19, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Tom Rossi, Workers’ Alli- 
ance, Local No. 10, New York City; Julius Kaplan, Workers’ Alli- 
ance, Local No. 29, New York City; Ida Lipp, Workers’ Alliance, 
Local No. 19, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mark Sherman, Workers’ Alliance, 
Brooklyn, N. .; John O. Sullivan, Workers’ Alliance, New York 
City; Max Ostrow, Workers’ Alliance, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Judah Alt- 
man, Workers’ Alliance, Brownsville, New York City; Hilda Sexton, 
Workers’ Defense League; New York City; Israel Puro, Workmen's 
Circle, Y. C. L. A., No. 1042, Brooklyn, N. T.; B. Steinberg, Workmen's 
Circle, Passaic, N. J.; S. Gelbures, Workmen’s Circle, No. 45, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; S. M. Oshry, Workmen’s Circle, Pittsburgh, Pa.; John 
Palangio, Workmen's Circle, No. 483, West New York, N. J. 

ORGANIZATION NOT NAMED, NO ORGANIZATION REPRESENTED, OR RESPON- 

SIBILITY OF ORGANIZATION FOR THE VIEWS SPECIFICALLY DISCLAIMED 


N. S. Friedman, Washington, D. C.; Shirley Sprung (observer), 
Brooklyn, N. T.; Marjorie Houser, Melrose, Mass.; William J. F. 
Hanneman (observer), Pompton Plains, N. J.; Earl Brooks, Wil- 
mington, Del. Nettie Herling, Sunnyside, Long Island; Mary Piercey, 
Lawrence, Kans. (Y. W. C. A., Kansas University—‘“I want to make 
it clear that this is entirely my opinion on this controversial ques- 
tion and not that of the organization which I represent, the Kan- 
sas University Y. W. C. A—I do not know their stand officially on 
this question); Otto J. Arnold, Brentwood, Mo. (Peace action 
Committee of Missouri—“This is to mean that I am not commit- 
ting my organization to this resolution but am merely acting indi- 
vidually—I baven't the authority); Rosamond H. Clark, Flush- 
ing, N. T.; Betty Amelia Caswell, Flushing, N. Y.; Bertha Higren, 
Gloversville, N. Y.; Wilma L, Gaffner, Cleveland, Ohio, and Elliott 
Shapin, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Flatbush K. A. O. W. C.—uninstructed). 


American Labor and the Reciprocal-Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORE, 
TO BE DELIVERED FRIDAY, JUNE 17, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following radio speech 
to be made by me over the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
on Friday evening, June 17, 1938: 


There is scarcely a day that goes by without some form of propa- 
ganda release coming out of the State Department to bolster and 
build up public opinion in behalf of the Hull reciprocal-trade 
agreements. Secretary of State Cordell Hull and Assistant Secre- 
tary Francis Sayre, two ardent internationalists and free traders, 
vie with each other in making public speeches over the air and 
on every possible occasion depicting the beauties and alleged vir- 
tues of these trade agreements, 

Under the New Deal administration, notorious for the magnitude 
and extent of its propaganda, the trade agreements stand head and 
shoulder above all other New Deal policies for continuous and 
sustained propaganda. There is no denying the effect of this propa- 
ganda, which stops at nothing to infiuence the American people. 

The most astounding, vicious, and false propaganda ever pub- 
lished against American wage earners and American industry is 
contained in a syllabus on foreign trade, distributed under the 
sponsorship of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce. This un-American document, 
which is to be used for educational purposes among the high 
schools of New York City by order of the New York board of edu- 
cation, under the heading of Suggestion to Teachers, states: All 
of us are attracted by new and novel things; also, we believe that 
imported goods are better than our own. This further encourages 
trade between nations.” What a preposterous, disloyal, and almost 
traitorous statement. 
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In addition, the American people are repeatedly told by Secretary 
Hull and his staff that the trade treaties are synonymous with 
peace, and, by the weight of sheer repetition, it sinks into their minds, 

Tonight I am just a lone voice crying in the wilderness, but I 
know that this great issue, affecting the welfare and employment of 
millions of American wage earners, cannot be settled until it is 
settled right, which means in their interest and that of America. 

First, let me answer the parrotlike statements that the trade 
treaties are inseparable with peace. As one who has served for 18 
years on the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I deny that these agreements have anything more to do 
with peace than cheese has to do with chalk. Such propaganda is 
sheer political humbug and buncombe. I admit, however, that the 
public, for the moment, has been deluded into connecting trade 
treaties with peace. 

Does any intelligent man or woman honestly believe that our 
trade agreements with Czechoslovakia will keep that country out 
of war with Germany, Poland, or Hungary? Does anyone really 
believe, if we enter into a trade agreement with the British contain- 
ing the usual unconditional most-favored-nation clause, that it 
will keep that Nation out of war in the future, or whenever its 
interests are at stake? 

I am prepared to prove that, quite to the contrary, as long as the 
unconditional most-favored-nation clause is included, giving con- 
cessions and benefits to practically all nations and receiving none 
in return, it leads to the path of war and not to peace. 

It must be self-evident to every American that our wage earners, 
paid $3 a day and upward in our factories, mills, and mines, cannot 
compete with the wage scales in Japan, where skilled labor is paid 
20 cents a day. Modern, industrialized Japan, with large factories 
equipped with the latest types of machinery for mass production, can 
and will naturally undersell us on the markets of the world and in our 
own American markets unless adequate protective duties are provided. 

It is the height of folly to believe that free American labor can 
compete with the products of the pauperized labor of Asia or 
Europe without tariff protection. The Republican Party has always 
stood squarely for the protective principle, in order to maintain 
American standards of wages and living for our people, and not for 
the selfish interests of the manufacturers or favored few, as 
Secretary Hull would have the American people believe. 

The question is clear cut. You either believe in tariff protection 
to make up the difference between the cost of production here and 
abroad, or you believe in impoverishing American labor and 
bringing it into direct competition with the lower wage scales of 
the rest of the world. 

Although the trade agreements have not been in effect for more 
than a few years, already they have become one of the most 
serious factors in our deplorable unemployment situation. Ameri- 
can labor is being crucified on a cross made of the products of the 
sweated and poverty-stricken labor of foreign lands. 

The cheap goods of Czechoslovakia, Italy, and France, where 
labor is paid a dollar a day, are being dumped in increasing quan- 
tities on the American markets, to further increase our unem- 
ployment problem. 

The State Department will give you the stereotyped answer that 
we still have a favorable trade balance, but they forget to tell 
you that we have shipped a hundred million dollars in airplanes 
and munitions for destructive purposes, and another hundred mil- 
lion in scrap iron during the past year. 

This reminds me of how hypocritical we must sound to foreign 
nations, when we protest the bombings in China and Spain while 
we continue to sell war planes and scrap iron for bombs and 
shells in huge quantities, for sake of profit and blood money. 

The currencies of the Old World nations are so depreciated 
that the American dollar will still buy large amounts of foreign 
products, so that on the dollar basis our imports as to quantity 
far exceeds our exports, which naturally makes for further un- 
employment in America. 

Unemployment, in view of the fact that there are 13,000,000 un- 
employed in this Roosevelt-made depression, has become and is 
the single biggest issue in the country. There can be no real 
buying power or return to prosperity until American wage earners 
are put back to work. 

In spite of all the pious platitudes from the free-traders and 
internationalists in the State Department, the trade agreements 
go round and around and come out with more millions unem- 
ployed. The truth is that the free trade merry-go-round has 
broken down. 

I promised to prove why these trade agreements were apt to 
promote war instead of peace, and it is an easy task to perform, 
For example, the imports of cheap Japanese rubber goods has 
aroused the ire of the American Federation of Labor in Ohio, where 
rubber plants have been closed down from such unfair competition. 
The same condition applies to the textile industry in New England. 
Naturally there is resentment among the thousands of American 
wage earners who lose their jobs. As a result, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is induced to urge an embargo on the importation of 
cheap Japanese goods produced by 20-cent labor. IN will turns 
quickly into hatred and criminations in this country are followed 
by recriminations in Japan. Instead of being on the path to 
peace we are embarked on hostility and the road to war. 

Let us, in all fairness, put an end once and for all to the specious 
and false propaganda emanating from the State Department pub- 
song bureau that the trade agreements and peace are one and 

e same. 

I confess that I am a militant and unrepentant Republican 
who believes that we need tariff protection more today than ever 
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in our history, because of the depreciated currencies and low 

labor wage scales in Europe and Asia. I am convinced that the 

protective principle has made for the American standard of wages 

and living, and for the growth, development, and prosperity of 

our country. I likewise believe that anything that undermines 

the protective principle diminishes our wage scales and living 
and increases unemployment. 

We are in the midst of a very serious situation, with 13,000,000 
unemployed and 5,000,000 more on part time. The more I study 
the results of the unconditional most-favored-nation clause the 
more convinced I am that the American workingman is being sold 
down the river by theorists, free-traders and internationalists. We 
are giving up the shirts off our backs and getting nothing in 
return. But. these new dealers with a passion and an obsession 
for free trade, like Secretary Hull and Assistant Secretary Sayre, 
talk of long-distance and visionary economic policies and the 
brotherhood of man, apparently not caring if our textile, glass, 
cutlery, rubber, pottery, glove, felt hat, toy, leather, wool, shoe, and 
scores of other industries close their factories and add to the Ameri- 
can army of the unemployed. 

Even the Democratic Party saw the light long ago, and gave up 
the ghost of free trade, but Secretary Hull from Tennessee, the 
last of the free-trade Mohicans, has revived it to the detriment 
of American labor and industry. Secretary Hull, with the passion 
and sincerity of a crusader, seeks to destroy economic barriers, 
but actually is only, like Don Quixote, tilting with free-trade wind- 
milis and oj up our markets to the products of the cheap 
labor of the world, thereby impoverishing our wage earners. 

I anticipate that if the unconditional most-favored-nation clause 
is continued that there will be more millions unemployed. And 
why not? If Japan can produce textiles with 20-cent labor, she 
can produce automobiles or anything else. The automobile indus- 
try in the United States has been one of the strongest boosters of 
the trade agreements up to now, but already Germany claims to 
have produced a car at less than $400, and Japan will probably 
improve on that and export autos to undersell Ford within the 
next few years. 

The administration speaks one day of higher wages and com- 
modity prices and the next forces American labor to compete with 
the low wages of foreign countries. If we are to maintain our 
American standard of wages and living, it is absolutely essential 
that our industries be given adequate protection. 

President Roosevelt, when he was a candidate for office, made a 
solemn promise and pledge to the American farmers that he would 
not reduce or curtail any protection secured after long and hard 
efforts by farm groups from Congress. This pledge was repudiated 
by the President in the Canadian trade agreement, like most of his 
other political campaign promises. The interests of the producers 
of milk and cream, the vegetable growers, and poultrymen of my 
district were sacrificed in the Canadian treaty for the benefit of a 
Jug of whisky. 

The importation of huge quantities of agricultural products from 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, Denmark, and Cuba has displaced the 
products of our farms at a time when we are putting into effect a 

of scarcity through crop reductions by Government sub- 
sidy. In spite of the fact that we are the greatest potential agri- 
cultural nation in the world, we imported last year more farm 
products than we exported. 

In the limited time of 15 minutes over the radio I am obliged to 
forego using any figures in my remarks. However, a study of the 
imports of farm products for the last 3 years is enough to make any 
farmer dizzy and to shake his subsidized faith in the economic 
fallacies of the New Deal. 

The pending reciprocal-trade agreement with Great Britain is the 
cornerstone and foundation of all these free-trade fallacies, as it re- 
tains the most-favored-nation clause. It means any reduction in 
the tariff duties to Great Britain must necessarily result in similar 
reductions of duties to all other producers throughout the world, 
regardless of their wage scales and living conditions, or depreciated 
currencies, except Germany and Australia. 

The Democrats in the South have for many years been blaming 
everything on what they called the iniquitous and wicked Repub- 
lican tariff. For years the southerners claimed that the South was 
discriminated against, and that the price of cotton was kept down 
by the tariff. It is amusing to observe conditions there today, 
where cotton is selling at 8 cents a pound, whereas from 1920 to 
1930, under Republican administrations and the protective system, 
it sold for an average of 17 cents a pound, or more than 100 
percent higher. Certainly even the most ardent new dealer and 
free trader cannot blame that condition on a Republican tariff 
any longer. 

The new dealers have been in power for 5 years and have had 
full control over the tariff for over 4 years. In that time the 
southern cotton producers have lost one-half of their world market 
to foreign nations, and the price of cotton has averaged about 10 
cents a pound, with the result that there is at least a million 
unemployed in the southern cotton States due to the economic 
fallacies of the New Deal. 

I am opposed to any unwarranted protective duties or special 
privilege for any industry, or for the benefit of its employers or 
stockholders, but I believe, with all sincerity, in the necessity of 
protecting the American standard of wages and hours, and making 
it possible for our manufactured products to sell in our own 
markets. The manufacturers, wage earners, and farmers of this 
Nation do not propose to commit economic suicide for the benefit 
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of either Secretary Hull or President Roosevelt. They do not pro 
pose to have their legitimate interests sacrificed by Secretary Hull 
— ce benefit of Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Japan, or any other 
nation. 

The protective tariff system since the days of Abraham Lincoln 
has built up the industries of our country. Every effort to break 
down this policy undermines the economic status of our wage 
earners, who have been the best paid, the best housed, the best 
clothed, the best fed, and the most contented in the world. This 
free-trade tendency imperils the wage standards of millions of 
NE ait howe end exon sabia cx , increases unemployment, and 

S ope and pros) of regaining pros and return- 
ing to happier and better times. N 


Government Reorganization and Newspaper 
Misrepresentation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I regret that I cannot write a 
personal letter to all my constituents answering their letters, 
in which they expressed their opinions favoring and opposing 
the President’s plan for the reorganization of the executive 
departments of the Federal Government. 

As personal replies are a physical impossibility and would 
entail the neglect of official duties, I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to set out the facts which were the basis of my con- 
victions in this controversy. I do so because those who 
were public spirited enough to write my office are entitled to 
a reply that is more extended than a recorded vote in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

To some of my constituents I have mailed a chart of the 
58 principal agencies which function under the direction of 
the Chief Executive. Forty-eight of these agencies report 
to no Cabinet officer, and they are on the outside of Cabinet 
meetings. A great number of additional bureaus are or- 
ganized either under Cabinet officers or under the so-called 
independent agencies. 

Lack of efficient administrative organization and the fact 
that the Federal Government is hampered on every side 
with paralyzing red tape, overlapping of functions, and dupli- 
cation of work is too apparent to our citizens for any ex- 
tended discussion. No one can deny the existence of a great 
and immediate need for governmental efficiency in executive 
departments. 

Indeed, the need for reorganization of the departments 
was never contested in Congress. Every ardent proponent 
and every zealous opponent of the bill admitted there was a 
vital necessity. They could not help but agree with the 
President, as the last 40 years of history reveal a line of 
precedent absolutely incontrovertible in support of his rec- 
ommendations. 

Reorganization was a plank in the platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party 38 years ago, and remained to be adopted again 
in four subsequent conventions. It was a plank in the 
platform of the Republican Party in 1920, 1924, and 1932. 
It was vigorously advocated by Presidents Taft, Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt. Power to reor- 
ganize was granted Presidents Hoover and Roosevelt on two 
separate occasions by the Congress. 

Above all, reorganization of executive departments is a 
nonpartisan question and politics rightfully have no place in 
efficiency and economy as is admitted by the Republican 
Party platform of 1932: 


Efficiency and economy demand reorganization of Government 
bureaus. The problem is nonpartisan and must be so treated if 
it is to be solved. As a result of years of study and personal con- 
tact with conflicting activities and wasteful duplication of effort, 
the President (Hoover) is particularly fitted to direct measures to 
correct the situation. We favor legislation by Congress which 


will give him the required authority. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that the people have the right 
to know the contents of this bill in their actual form as I cast 
my vote in the House. I want to make it clear that the pro- 
visions of the bill, as it had passed the Senate, were not the 
provisions of the House bill. The public should have been 
informed that the House had greatly modified the provisions 
of the Senate bill in response to the demands of opponents. 
So we were stripped down to the following provision as the 
crucial point in the controversy when the bill was defeated 
in the House: 


Sec, 403. Whenever the President, after investigation, shall find 
and declare that a regrouping, consolidation, transfer, or abolition 
of any executive agency or agencies and/or the functions thereof 
is necessary to accomplish any of the purposes set forth in sec- 
tion 401 of this title, he may by Executive order, unless such 
Executive order is disapproved within 60 days by concurrent reso- 
lution of the Congress as provided in section 407 of this title 

(a) Transfer the whole or any of any executive agency 
and/or the functions thereof to the jurisdiction and control of 
any other executive agency; 

(b) Consolidate the functions vested in any executive agency; 


or 

(c) Abolish the whole or any part of any executive agency 
and/or the functions thereof; and 

(d) Designate and fix the name and functions of any consoli- 
dated activity or executive agency and the title, powers, and duties 
of its executive head; except that the President shall not have 
authority under this title to abolish or transfer an executive de- 
partment and/or all of the functions thereof, or to abolish or 
transfer the Office of Education of the Department of the Interior 
and/or any of the functions 1 


The House bill then provided that any such Executive order 
as above authorized must be submitted to the Congress while 
in session, and should not become effective for 60 days. If 
Congress should adjourn before the 60 days, then the order 
would not become effective until 60 days after the opening 
of the next Congress. Congress was also given the power to 
nullify the Executive order merely by passing a concurrent 
resolution if if was deemed not in the public interest. 

The power given the President was also limited to 2 years. 
Any employee of the Government who lost a position due to 
reorganization of his department, was given preference in 
employment with other governmental agencies for the follow- 
ing year. I believe that the 2-year limitation of the power 
granted, and the absolute check on any of the Executive 
orders by the Congress was a practical control over any 
order which sought to improve the efficiency of the Federal 
Government. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the voters of the Nation should have 
been informed that a similar power has heretofore been twice 
granted by the Congress. The first instance was in 1932 
when the power was. granted to President Hoover and the 
law read as follows: 

Sec. 403. For the purpose of carrying out the policy of Congress 
as declared in section 401 of this title, the President is authorized 
by Executive order— 

(a) To transfer the whole or any part of any independent 
executive agency, and/or the functions thereof, to the jurisdiction 
and control of an executive department or another independent 
executive agency; 

(b) To transfer the whole or any part of any executive agency, 
and/or the functions thereof, from the jurisdiction and control of 
one executive department to the jurisdiction and control of an- 
other executive department; or 

(c) To consolidate or redistribute the functions vested in any 
executive department or in the executive agencies included in any 
executive department; and 

(d) To designate and fix the name and functions of any con- 
solidated activity or executive agency and the title, powers, and 
duties of its executive head. 


The only jurisdiction over reorganization reserved to Con- 
gress in this act was contained in section 407, quoted in full 
below: 


Sec. 407. Whenever the President makes an Executive order 
under the provisions of this title, such Executive order shall be 
transmitted to the Congress while in session and shall not become 
effective until after the expiration of 60 calendar days after such 
transmission, unless Congress shall sooner approve of such Execu- 
tive order or orders by concurrent resolution, in which case said 
order or orders shall become effective as of date of the adoption 
of the resolution: Provided, That if Congress shall adjourn be- 
fore the expiration of 60 calendar days fram the date of such 
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transmission, such Executive order shall not become effective 
until after the expiration of 60 calendar days from the opening 
day of the next succeeding regular or special session: Provided 
jurther, That if either branch of Congress within such 60 calendar 
days shall pass a resolution disapproving of such Executive order, 
or any part thereof, such Executive order shall become null and 
void to the extent of such disapproval: Provided further, That in 
order to expedite the merging of certain activities, the President 
is authorized and requested to proceed, without the application 
of this section, with setting up consolidations of the following 
governmental activities: Public Health (except that the provisions 
hereof shall not apply to hospitals now under the jurisdiction of 
the Veterans’ Administration), personnel administration, educa- 
tion (except the Board of Vocational Education shall not be abol- 
ished), and Mexican Water and Boundary Commission, and to 
merge such activities, except those of a purely military nature, 
of the War and Navy Departments as, in his judgment, may be 
common to both and where the consolidation thereof in either 
one of the Departments will effect economies in Federal expendi- 
tures, except that this section shall not apply to the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission. 


That Congress did not repent of its delegation of power is 
demonstrated in the fact that on March 3, 1933, the last day 
of the Hoover administration, an act was passed which 
extended and increased the power of the President in the 
matter of reorganization. The pertinent part of the act of 
March 3, 1933 (c. 212, title 11, sec. 16, 47 Stat. 1517), reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 403. Power of the President: Whenever the President, after 
investigation, shall find and declare that any regrouping, consolida- 
tion, transfer, or abolition of any executive agency or agencies 
and/or the functions thereof is necessary to accomplish any of 


the purposes set forth in section 401 of this title, he may by 
Executive order: 


(a) Transfer the whole or any part of any executive agency 
and/or the functions thereof to the jurisdiction and control of 
any other executive Cy; 

b) Consolidate the ctions vested in any executive agency; or 

(c) Abolish the whole or any part of any executive agency 
and/or the functions thereof; and 

(d) Designate and fix the name and functions of any consoli- 
dated activity or executive agency and the title, powers, and duties 
of its executive head; except that the President shall not have 
authority under this title to abolish or transfer an executive de- 
partment and/or all the functions thereof. (The Code of Laws of 
the United States, 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 126.) 


The only limitation under this act was embodied in sec- 
tion 407, which reads as follows: 


Sec. 407. Whenever the President makes an Executive order 
under the provisions of this title, such Executive order shall be 
submitted to the Congress while in session and shall not become 
effective until after the expiration of 60 calendar days after such 
transmission, unless Congress shall by law provide for an earlier 
effective date of such Executive order or orders: Provided, That 
if Congress shall adjourn before the expiration of 60 calendar days 
from the date of such transmission such Executive order shall not 
become effective until after the expiration of 60 calendar days from 
the opening day of the next succeeding regular or special session. 
(The Code of Laws of the United States, 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 130.) 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is shameful that the public were 
not informed that only a year ago the reorganization bill 
in sections passed the House and was sent to the Senate, 
and absolutely no controversy was apparent, and the objec- 
tions were not generally evidenced in any extraordinary 
way. 

We can place the responsibility for the disturbance and 
excitement raised by the cry of dictatorship, directly upon 
the shoulders of the Gannett publications in Rochester, 
N. Y. Such a deliberate effort to circulate unfounded and 
unjustifiable propaganda has never been experienced in the 
United States. The lead taken by the Gannett organiza- 
tion because it was anti-Roosevelt was caught up by the 
Republican press without examination or sufficient founda- 
tions for their arguments. 

A Gannett publication’s representative testified before a 
Senate committee that the propaganda as of March 31, 
1938, totaled 16,000,000 pieces of mail and expenditures for 
postage and telegrams of $360,000. 

President Roosevelt is frank to admit that he may make 
mistakes, but it is my opinion that he could never make as 
many mistakes as he is accused of having made, and that 
all his recommendations could not be detrimental to the 
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welfare of the Nation. This point is particularly significant 
in the Government reorganization bill and his recommenda- 
tions are backed by the following: 

From the Democratic platform of 1904: 


Large reductions can easily be made in the annual expenditures 
of the Government without impairing the efficiency of any branch 
of the public service, and we shall insist upon the strictest economy 
and frugality compatible with vigorous and efficient civil, military, 
and naval administration as a right of the people too clear to be 
denied or withheld. 


From the Democratic platform of 1908: 


Coincident with the enormous increase in expenditures is a like 
addition to the number of officeholders. During the past year 23,784 
were added, costing $16,156,000; and in the past 6 years of Re- 
publican administration the total number of new offices created, 
aside from many commissions, has been 99,319, entailing an addi- 
tional expenditure of nearly $70,000,000, as against only 10,279 new 
offices created under the Cleveland and McKinley administrations, 
which involved an expenditure of only $6,000,000. We denounce 
this great and growing increase in the number of officeholders as 
not only unnecessary and wasteful but also as clearly indicating a 
deliberate purpose on the part of the administration to keep the 
Republican Party in power at public expense by thus increasing the 
number of its retainers and dependents. Such procedure we declare 
to be no less dangerous and corrupt than the open purchase of 
votes at the polls. 


From the Democratic platform of 1912: 


We denounce the profligate waste of money wrung from the peo- 
ple by cppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of 
recent Republican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and re- 
duced the purchasing power of the people's toil. We demand a re- 
turn to that simplicity and economy which befits a democratic gov- 
ernment and a reduction in the number of useless offices, the 
salaries of which drain the substance of the people. 


From the Republican platform of 1920: 


The annual expenses of the Federal Government can be reduced 
hundreds of millions of dollars without impairing the efficiency of 
the public service. We pledge ourselves tc a carefully planned read- 
justment to a peacetime basis and to a policy of rigid economy, to 
the better coordination of departmental activities, to the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary officials and employees, and to the raising of the 
standard of individual efficiency. 


From the Republican platform of 1924: 


We favor a comprehensive reorganization of the executive de- 
partments and bureaus along the lines of the plan recently sub- 
mitted by a joint committee of the Congress which has the un- 
qualified support of President Coolidge. 


From the Democratic platform of 1928: 


The Democratic Party stands for efficiency and economy in the 
administration of public affairs, and we pledge: 

(a) Businesslike reorganization of all the Departments of the 
Government. 

(b) Elimination of duplication, waste, and overlapping. 

(c) Substitution of modern, businesslike methods for existing 
obsolete and antiquated conditions. 

No economy resulted from the Republican Party rule. 


From the Democratic platform of 1932: 


We advocate an immediate and drastic reduction of governmen- 
tal expenditures by abolishing useless commissions and offices, con- 
solidating departments and bureaus, and eliminating extravagance, 
to accomplish a saving of not less than 25 percent in the cost of 
Federal Government, and we call upon the Democratic Party in the 
States to make a zealous effort to achieve a proportionate result. 


From the Republican platform of 1932: 

Efficiency and economy demand reorganization of Government 
bureaus, The problem is nonpartisan and must be so treated if it 
is to be solved. As a result of years of study and personal contact 
with conflicting activities and wasteful duplication of effort, the 
President [Hoover] is particularly fitted to direct measures to cor- 
rect the situation. We favor legislation by Congress which will 
give him the required authority. 


Other Presidents have made vigorous appeals for assist- 
ance from Congress to reorganize the executive Departments. 
Some of the outstanding quotations may be listed as follows: 

In 1915 William Howard Taft published a book based upon 
his own experiences as President, entitled “Our Chief Magis- 
trate and His Powers,” from which the following is quoted: 

I was much interested during my term of office in devising a 


system for the permanent promotion of efficiency and economy 
in the Government service, I induced Congress to give me $100,- 
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000 a year for 2 years, to pay the expenses of an expert com- 
mission to examine the governmental business and make reports 
upon the changes needed by the introduction of modern business 
methods and economy, to enable the people to get more for their 
money. The reports that they made, by which they pointed out 
needed changes in our present system, including the Budget, 
which I described in my first chapter, were not popular with Con- 
gress, especially not with the last Congress of my term. The 
necessary appropriation was withdrawn. The Commission, how- 
ever, did a great deal of most useful work, and while the dust is 
accumulating on their reports at present, their investigations and 
conclusions were of ent value, and some day they will be 
made the basis for further investigations and for definite measures 
of reform. 
THe Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1921. 

Hon. REED SMOOT, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Soor: I have noted the contents of the copy 
of the joint resolution which you sent to me with your letter of 
April 15. I am very glad to give expression of my approval. 

I think the Congress will readily agree that the work in reorgan- 
ization of the administrative branch of the Government by joint 
legislative committee Will be very much facilitated by having the 
cooperation of a direct representative of the Executive. We are 
all interested in working out an effective program, and I feel I 
Shall be able to bring into cooperation with the committee a rep- 
resentative who can be effectively helpful in expressing the view- 
point of the administration in speeding this much-desired accom- 
plishment. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Warren G. HARDING. 


The attitude of President Coolidge toward reorganization 
is emphatically expressed in the following quotations from 
his official papers. 

From his annual message of December 6, 1923: 


A special joint committee has been appointed to work out a plan 
for a reorganization of the different Departments and bureaus of 
the Government more scientific and economical than the present 
system. With the exception of the consolidation of the War and 
Navy Departments and some minor details, the plan has the eral 
sanction of the President and the Cabinet. It is important that 
reorganization be enacted into law at the present session. (Com- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 65, pt. 1, p. 100.) 


From his annual message of December 3, 1924: 


Departmental reorganization: One way to save public money would 
be to pass the pending bill for the reorganization of the various 
Departments. This project has been pending for some time, and 
has had the most careful consideration of experts and the thorough 
study of a special congressional committee. This legislation is 
vital as a companion piece to the Budget law. Legal authority for 
a thorough reorganization of the Federal structure with some lati- 
tude of action to the Executive in the rearrangement of secondary 
functions would make for continuing economy in the shift of Gov- 
ernment activities which must follow every change in a developing 
country. Beyond this many of the independent agencies of the 
Government must be placed under responsible Cabinet officials, if 
we are to have safeguards of efficiency, economy, and probity. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 66, pt. 1, p. 55.) 


From his annual message of December 8, 1925: 


Reorganization: No final action has yet been taken on the meas- 
ure providing for the reorganization of the various Departments. 
I, therefore, suggest that this measure, which will be of great benefit 
to the efficient and economical administration of the business of 
the Government, be brought forward and passed. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 67, pt. 1, p. 464.) 


There has never been a more outspoken champion of reor- 
ganization than Herbert Hoover. Perhaps the most concise 
expression of the need therefor was that embodied in his first 
annual message to Congress, December 3, 1929, from which 
the following paragraphs are quoted: 


Departmental reorganization: This subject has been under con- 
sideration for over 20 years. It was promised by both political 
parties in the recent campaign. It has been repeatedly examined 
by committees and commissions—co ional, executive, and 
voluntary. The conclusions of these investigations have been 
unanimous that reorganization is a necessity of sound 
tration, of economy, of more effective governmental policies, and 
of relief to the citizen from unnecessary harassment in his rela- 
tions with a multitude of scattered governmental agencies. But 
the presentation of any specific plan at once enlivens opposition 
from every official whose authority may be curtailed or who fears 
his position is imperiled by such a result; of bureaus and depart- 
ments which wish to maintain their authority and activities; of 
citizens and their organizations who are selfishly interested or 
who are inspired by fear that their favorite bureau may in a new 
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be less subject to their influence or more subject to some 
other influence. 

It seems to me that the essential principles of reorganization are 
two in number: First, all administrative activities of the same 
major purpose should be placed in groups under single-headed 
all executive and administrative functions 
should be separated from boards and commissions and under 
individual responsibility, while quasi legislative and quasi judicial 
and — . functions should be removed from indi- 
vidual authority and assigned to boards and commissions. Indeed, 
these are the fundamental principles upon which our Govern- 
ment was founded, and they are the principles which have been 
adhered to in the whole development of our business structure, 
and they are the distillation of the common sense of generations. 

For instance, the conservation of national resources is spread 
among eight agencies in five Departments. They suffer from con- 
fict and overlap. There is no proper development and adherence 
to broad national policies and no central point where the search- 
light of public opinion may concentrate itself. These functions 


tary t 
or Cabinet officer under which such a group should be placed is 
of secondary importance to the need of concentration. The same 
may be said of educational services, of merchant marine aids, of 
public works, of public health, of veterans’ services, and many 
others, the component parts of which are widely scattered in the 
various Departments and independent agencies. Tt is desirable 
‘that we first have experience with these different groups in action 
ere, nn Ree ene. Thee, Ky) Oe! SY 
ater on. 


With this background of all previous experience I can see no hope 
for the development of a sound tion of the Government 
unless Þe willing to its authority over the prob- 


Congress 
lem (subject to defined ples) to the Executive, who should 
act upon the approyal of a joint committee of Congress or with the 
Congress within some limited 


Teservation of power of revision by 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORÐ, vol. 


period adequate for its consideration. 
72, pt. 1, p. 27.) 


Again, in his annual message of December 8, 1931, President 
Hoover said: 


Reorganization of Federal departments: I have referred in pre- 
vious messages to the profound need of further reorganization and 
consolidation of Federal administrative functions to eliminate over- 
lap and waste and to enable coordination and definition of Govern- 
ment policies now wholly impossible in scattered and conflicting 
agencies which deal with parts of the same major functions. I 
shall lay before the Congress further recommendations upon this 
subject, particularly in relation to the Department of the Interior. 
There are two directions of such reorganization, however, which 
have an important bearing upon the emergency problems with 
which we are confronted. (He then recommended reorganization 
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of the Board and consolidation 
55 vol. 75, pt. 1. 3 

I think a study of the House bill will indicate to anyone 
that there was absolutely nothing dictatorial about it and 
that the hue and cry raised against it was artificial and 
manufactured. - 

I voted for it because I thought at the time, and still think, 
it is meritorious and necessary legislation, and my stand is 
sustained by every President since Cleveland, irrespective of 


Appropriations and Expenditures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or . 
HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the following tables show the 
appropriations for the last three regular sessions of Congress, 
including this one, in parallel columns as nearly as they can 
be set up. The appropriations for this session, including 
reappropriations, permanent appropriations, and specific ap- 
propriations, total $13,371,001,048.88. This is the largest 
peacetime figure in history. In addition to those items 
which I have specified in the table below, there is an appro- 
priation for public acts which I would roughly estimate at 
$100,000,000. 

Reappropriations are properly chargeable because in every 
case where I have included them they have been reappropria- 
tions out of old appropriations which would, except for the 
reappropriation, expire. 

The appropriations during this session of Congress for 
relief purposes total just over $4,000,000,000, so that 
the appropriations for the regular Departments ex- 
ceed $9,000,000,000. The comparative table shows ap- 
propriations for the last three regular sessions, as 
follows: 


TABLE I 


Bubtotak ROE eee 


— $125, 157, 983. 14 $933, 783, 873. 00 $1, 089, 219, 344. 00 
40, 547, 115. 00 47, 760, 641. 00 49, 392, 686. 27 
777, 501, 956. 20 1, 170, 770, 677. 00 1, 596, 695, 182. 00 
~ 8 187, 401, 006. 07 869, 065, 496, 84 
40. 760. 00 24, 153, 536. 78 21, 762, 583, 50 

458, 684, 379. 00 527, 829, 458. 00 552, 460, 494. 00 
98, 561, 895. 00 127, 357, 877. 00 132, 044, 795. 00 
903, 635, 678. 00 2, 971, 846, 413. 00 8, 954, 343, 138. 00 
401, 998, 170. 00 329, 767. 00 685, 577, 797. 00 
112, 633, 830. 42 975, 868. 89 30, 111, 009. 77 
272, 901, 233. 50 737, 540. 14 291, 673, 522. 50 
880, 000, 000. 00 . 000, 000. 00 772, 405, 000. 00 


~---| 8,259, 655, 100. 8, 623, 753, 434.96 |_.......2..-....-..-}-._... 
fake 1, 505, 957, 086. 82 


Permanent appropriation oe 
Third deficiency. 


2 Permanent appropriations for this year included under the department for which they are appropriated. 
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These figures are as near exact as they can be made. If the 
statement given out by the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee follows the previous practice, they may, perhaps, 
leave out either the permanent appropriations or the re- 
appropriations, in which event they will not resent a true 
picture of the extravagance of the Congress. 

The following table shows a break-down of the appro- 
priations of this Congress into regular, permanent, and re- 
appropriations for each of the Departments: 

TaBLeE Il.—Appropriations made by Seventy-fifth Congress, third 


session, 1938 
Agriculture: 
Regular $745, 290, 279.00 
5 154, 524, 065. 00 
Reappropriated -- 189, 405, 000. 00 
— $1, 089, 219, 344. 00 
District of Columbia: 
SO Eod — — 47, 255, 155. 00 
Permanent 1, 895, 000. 00 
Reappropriated - 242, 531. 27 


49, 392, 686. 27 


1, 423, 098, 240. 00 


5 . 98, 829, 860. 00 
Reappropriated_......... 74, 767, 082. 00 
1, 596, 695, 182. 00 
Interior: 
56 129, 678, 460. 84 
Permanent 20, 650, 840. 00 
Reappropriated—— 18, 736, 196. 00 
Transfer to reclamation 
— IN IIE 1'700, 000, 000. 00 
— 869, 065, 496. 84 
Legislative: 
— —— 21, 663, 783. 50 
Arien 98, 800. 00 
Reappropriated - 
21, 762, 583. 50 
Navy 
— NR 546, 866, 494. 00 
Permanent 1. 523, 000. 00 
Reappropriated——— 4, 071, 000. 00 
552, 460, 494. 00 
State, Justice, Commerce, and 
bor 
T EA RE cae ke 130, 589, 795. 00 
Permanent 1, 455, 000. 00 
Reappropriated__...-.-..- 
132, 044, 795. 00 
‘Treasury, Post Office: 
1 1, 403, 683, 526. 00 
Permanent 2, 435, 659, 612. 00 
Reappropriated—— 115, 000, 000. 00 


3, 954, 343, 138. 00 


459, 401, 254. 00 

1, 000, 000. 00 

3, 670, 476. 00 
464, 071, 730. 00 

196, 962, 867. 00 

518, 200. 00 

24, 025, 000. 00 
— 221, 506, 067. 00 
ũ—üu— ccm enen acne nneneen enn 250, 000, 000. 00 
———————— 2, 000, 000. 00 
—— —— eee 74. 250, 000. 00 


10 this only about $65,000,000 can be spent during the fiscal 
year 1939. The amount of the appropriation will grow in all 
probability beyond the $700,000,000 figure. 
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Taste Il.—Appropriations made by Seventy-fifth Congress, third 
session, 1938—Continued 
Relief and recovery: 
Duett Scem eae $3, 215, 405, 000. 00 
557, 000, 000. 00 
$3, 772, 405, 000. 00 


LAS Fuad Bes BONE See Sh 29, 089, 009. 77 
3 . 1, 022, 000. 00 
30, 111, 009. 77 
Second deficiency; 
T ® 282, 625, 647. 16 
Reappropriated 9, 047, 875. 34 
291, 673, 522. 50 


13, 371, 001, 048. 88 


*In addition, $6,300,000 was made chargeable to the 1939 


P. W. A. item. 


Of the $13,371,001,048.88 appropriations for this session, 
approximately $600,000,000 will have been spent by July 1, 
next. Approximately $1,500,000,000 will not be spent until 
after July 1, 1939, but we are already promised deficiencies 
amounting to $1,200,000,000 for the fiscal year 1939 which 
will have to be made in the next Congress. This means 
probable expenditures in the fiscal year 1939, which begins 
on July 1, next, of approximately $13,000,000,000, in addition 
to about $500,000,000 of carry-over appropriations which 
will be drawn out of the Treasury in 1939. In addition to 
that, the R. F. C. is in a position to loan $1,500,000,000, so 
that an estimate of the Government’s expenditures in the 
year 1939 of $13,500,000,000 is conservative, 

As against that, with the present trend of the Roosevelt 
depression, we can expect $4,500,000,000 of Government rev- 
enues, in addition to postal revenues of approximately 
$900,000,000, so that we are facing a deficit of approximately 
seven to eight billion dollars and a public debt of approxi- 
mately $45,000,000,000 at the end of the fiscal year 1939. 

It needs no statement by me to show the alarming char- 
acter of this picture of our Government finances. 

Pump priming on a colossal scale in the last 5 years has 
completely demoralized the economic set-up of America. It 
has destroyed the social security of our people. It has de- 
stroyed their jobs forever, and now we have been forced by 
the administration into another pump-priming proposition, 
designed to prevent industrial recovery and to completely 
destroy private business and private ownership of our farms 
and to completely regiment and enslave the people. 

The following table shows the appropriations of each ses- 
sion of Congress beginning with the third session of the 
Seventy-first Congress: 

Taste III 


S. 
Seventy-second 
Seventy-second and Seventy-third_...| Second and firs! 
Seventy-third Third 

Beventy: -fourth 


SS A888 


The following table shows the financial operations of the 
Government, public debt, both direct and guaranteed, and the 
net public debt after deducting the cash balance: 


TABLE IV 


June 30, 1933 


pe 3 $1, 976, 545, 842. 44 $2, 015, 731, 288. 63 
Expenditure— 4, 813, 922, 598.90 | 3, 804, 425, 295. 16 

Net deficit 2, 837, 376, 756. 46 3, 989, 496, 035. 42 
Public debt, nett 19, 069, 1 2 21, 676, 467, c 60 24, 471, 219, 174. 32 


Net bonus liability- 
Farm loan ee 
Home loan guaran 

Reco! ction F if nance 


2, 086, 21. 46.00 1, 912, 958, 


June 30, 1934 


$3, 115, 554, 049. 53 


June 30, 1935 June 30, 1937 June 11, 1938 


$3, 800, 467, 201. 96 
7, 375, 825, 165. 57 


3, 575, 357, 963. 61 


$5, 293, 840, 236.87 $5, 636, 808, 962, 90 
9, 118, 399, 223. 31 7, 643, 251, 830. 84 


3. 824, 558, 086.44 2, 006, 442, 867. 94 
33, 871, 180, 824.98 | 34, 811, 503, 590. 83 


$4, 115, 956, 615. 13 
1 4.732 093.38 


6, 468, 776, 078. 22 
31, 097, 033, 289. 77 


1, 427, 738, 070.00 | 1, 446, 004, 200,00 | 1, 430, 143,800.00 
3, 062; 104. 810.00 | 3,020; 112, 997.00 | 2, 964, 468. 200. 00 

3 253, 552, 205. 00 253, 036, 628. 00 300, 861, 175.00 
32, 479, 611, 730.08 | 38, 840, 428, 374. 77 39, 506, 976, 855. 83 
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Tt will be noted that the last figure is not at the close of 
the fiscal year, but the 11th day of June 1938, the latest date 
available to me, and is, therefore, to a certain extent, not 
comparable. 

The following table gives the number of employees in the 
Federal Government beginning June 30, 1930. The last 
available date that I have is April 30, 1938. These figures 
indicate a steady increase in employees. I feel safe in say- 
ing that by the present time the number exceeds 900,000. 
This indicates an increase since the Roosevelt administra- 
tion came into power of 322,000. 

TABLE V 
%%%%0%0 A SNR eee 228 560, 456 


1987 (May 31, 1937) 
1938 (Apr. 30, 1938) 

Since the 4th of March 1933 there has been spent by the 
Roosevelt administration the enormous sum of more than 
$42,000,000,000 to this date—in about 5 years. 

The information which I have submitted indicates that a 
continuance of the administration’s program means a total 
financial collapse. 


The Wage and Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the Congress 
has had before it for several years the highly controversial 
issue of minimum wages, maximum hours, and child labor of 
those engaged in interstate commerce. The House finally 
adopted the compromise bill that was prepared and agreed on 
by the conference committee made up of five Members of 
the House and five Members of the Senate. The vote in the 
House was 290 in favor of this bill to 89 opposed to it. I 
voted for the bill, but, owing to the limited time for debate 
and the time being taken up by members of that particular 
committee, I did not have an opportunity to express my views 
at that time. 

The bill that was adopted by the Senate and House was 
unanimously agreed upon by the conferees of the House and 
Senate, representing the North, South, East, and West, and 
made up of Republicans and Democrats. It is now generally 
agreed that it is a much better bill than any bill that has yet 
been presented to the Congress. 

A Nation-wide poll of the American people taken time and 
again and recently indicates that an overwhelming majority 
favored a minimum wage and maximum hours for the work- 
ers of this country and the elimination of child labor. The 
American Federation of Labor, the railroad brotherhoods, 
the United Mine Workers; and other labor groups were united 
in support of this bill. It was likewise supported by those 
owning and controlling many industries in this country. 

The bill that was recommitted by the House in December 
1937 was vigorously opposed by the American Federation of 
Labor and other labor groups. All the railroad brother- 
hoods at their special request were excluded from its provi- 
sions. That bill fixed no minimum of wages or maximum of 
hours. That great power under that bill would have been 
delegated to a one-man administrator. He would have had 
the power to fix wages and hours in hundreds of thousands 
of industrial units. President Green, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in his vigorous opposition to the bill, very 
truthfully, in my opinion, asserted that no man in this coun- 
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try had ever been granted such extraordinary powers. Presi- 
dent Green said the one-man administrator under that bill 
would have the power to destroy industries, collective-bar- 
gaining agencies—labor unions—collective bargaining, and 
communities themselves. I doubt if any labor group really 
favored the bill. This administrator could have fixed wages 
at 5 cents, 10 cents, 20 cents, or any other sum per hour up 
to 40 cents. He could have fixed 44, 48, 60, or above that 
per week, but he could not have fixed them at less than 40 
hours a week. I agreed with President Green and other 
friends of labor in their opposition to that bill, and therefore 
voted to recommit it. 

Some time ago the Senate passed a bill. This bill came 
over to the House. While there was serious objection to the 
Board it set up, yet it was considered too flexible in its 
provisions. It gave a board the right to fix any wages or 
any hours up to 40 cents an hour and not less than 40 hours 
@ week. In other words, under that bill Congress would 
delegate to that board its power to fix wages and hours, and 
in that respect it was quite as objectionable as the one-man 
administrator in the House bill. 

This bill came to the House, and a committee of the House 
struck out all of the Senate bill and substituted a bill of its 
own. The House bill was a sectional, political bill. It was 
born out of a feeling of resentment of both industry and 
labor of the North and East to industry and labor of the 
South. Its purpose, as expressed by its advocates on the 
floor of the House and Senate and elsewhere, was to take the 
business and employment away from the people of the South 
and give this to the people of the North and East. I doubt 
if anyone seriously objected to the 25 cents an hour or the 
44 hours a week, or the elimination of child labor. However, 
the bill was too rigid. 

The conferees of the House and Senate took up both the 
Senate bill and the House bill and out of these brought forth 
a modified bill with a unanimous report, and this is the 
bill that was adopted overwhelmingly by the House and 
Senate by Republicans, Progressives, and Democrats—North, 
South, East, and West. 

FORTY MILLION WORKERS EXCLUDED 


The bill that we enacted into law and the other two bills 
that failed of passage applied only to industries and persons 
engaged in interstate commerce and not all of those were 
included. All of these bills exempted or excluded those en- 
gaged in intrastate commerce as well as a number of groups 
engaged in interstate commerce. It is generally agreed that 
Congress, under the Constitution, does not have the power 
to regulate wages, hours, or working conditions of those 
engaged in strictly intrastate business. The Constitution 
gives Congress the power to legislate only as to those engaged 
in interstate commerce or interstate business. From the 
standpoint of uniformity in wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions, this is considered unfortunate, because as a rule the 
low wages, long hours, and poor working conditions are found 
among the workers engaged in intrastate business and com- 
merce. There are about 40,000,000 of these workers who do 
not come within the provisions of this bill. 

Although the railroads, railroad workers, workers em- 
ployed in motor transportation operating busses and trucks, 
those engaged in air transportation, and those engaged in 
water transportation are engaged in interstate commerce 
and could come within the provisions of this bill, but at 
their own request they have been excluded from the provi- 
sions of this bill. All the railroad workers, through their 
railroad brotherhoods, urged that Congress exclude all rail- 
road workers from this bill as to hours, as they already have 
the 8-hour day, with time and a half for overtime; therefore 
this bill as it concerns hours does not apply to the 950,000 
railroad workers of this country. The railroad workers re- 
quested Congress to exclude all of them from this bill as to 
wages except the maintenance-of-way workers, such as sec- 
tion hands, and so forth. Therefore the maintenance-of- 
way workers of the railroads come under the provisions of 
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this bill as to wages only. All other railroad workers are 
excluded. The workers engaged in the processing of farm 
commodities and in preparing them for transportation and 
distribution are likewise excluded from the provisions of 
this bill. All in all, it is estimated there are more than 
40,000,000 workers of this country excluded from the provi- 
sions of this bill, most of them because they are engaged in 
intrastate commerce and the others are excluded at their 
own request. 
PROVISIONS ARE REASONABLE 

This measure will not go into effect until 120 days after 
the President signs the bill, and for the first 12 months and 
after the minimum wage is fixed at 25 cents an hour. This 
applies to all character of labor included in the bill engaged 
in interstate commerce, common labor, semiskilled and 
skilled. For the third year after this measure goes into 
effect the minimum wages are 30 cents an hour, and 7 years 
after it goes into effect the minimum wages are fixed at 40 
cents an hour, unless it should appear that such 40-cent wage 
is not feasible or will result in causing unemployment. For 
the first year after it goes into effect the workweek cannot 
be more than 44 hours unless the worker receives payment 
for overtime. For the second year the workweek is 42 hours; 
for the third year and on the workweek will be 40 hours; 
Of course, there are millions of workers engaged in inter- 
state commerce who are receiving much more per hour and 
who are working less than 44, 42, or even 40 hours a week. 

This bill eliminates employment of persons under 16 years 
of age in industries that are engaged in interstate commerce. 
This follows the law as it now is in Kentucky and practically 
all of the other States. 

This law provides for the naming of a board where there 
is a contention over the reasonableness of wages; that is, 
where it is contended by the workers that after the second 
year the industry can afford to pay more than 30 cents. 
One-third of the members of this board will represent the 
workers in the particular industry involved, one-third of the 
members will represent the industry, and one-third the pub- 
lic; and to determine whether or not there should be paid 
more than 30 cents an hour this board, according to the 
terms of the act, must take into consideration cost of trans- 
portation, production costs, and living costs. This will take 
care of the question of freight differentials as they are taken 
care of in the contracts of United Mine Workers and coal 
producers and as they are taken care of in other contracts 
between the workers and producers. Other facts must be 
taken into consideration in fixing the wage, but after the 
second year in no event can it be fixed at less than 30 cents 
an hour or more than 40 cents an hour or more than 40 
hours a week. For the first year the wages of the worker 
may be $11 a week; the second year, $12.60; and at no time 
greater than $16 a week. The wages and hours in this bill 
are the same as the wages and hours in the other two bills. 
With this board selected from the particular industry in- 
volved, the workers of that particular industry and persons 
representing the public, it appears there could be no arbi- 
trary or unfair action taken as against the public, workers, or 
the industry in question. It is certainly an improvement 
over the power given to a one-man administrator. 

The primary purpose of this legislation is to eliminate the 
evils of child labor in certain sections of the country and to 
cut out sweatshops with their unreasonably long hours and 
starvation wages. Many industries favor this legislation be- 
cause the products of these sweatshops with their long hours, 
low wages, and child labor come in direct competition with 
the products of industries that pay good wages, have rea- 
sonable hours, good working conditions, and are prohibited 
by law in their State from the employment of child labor. 
No man with a family should be expected to live on less 
than $11 a week; in fact, in view of the high cost of living, 
it is difficult to see how any family could exist on any such 
sum. The overwhelming majority of the American workers 
are receiving a much higher wage and have a shorter hour 
workweek. 
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With few exceptions the railroad workers receive a much 
higher wage than 25 cents an hour with an 8-hour day and 
time and a half for overtime. Many automobile factories pay 
their common laborers $6 a day for common labor. The mine 
workers in this country under their contracts receive on an 
average more than 70 cents an hour with a 35-hour week, and 
the lowest-paid workers under these contracts, as I remember, 
receive 50 cents an hour. The steel workers have even a bet- 
ter agreement. Many of the workers in the big industries 
receive an average 80 cents an hour with 30 hours to the 
week. Therefore it appears that it is not unreasonable to fix 
a wage at 25 cents an hour and 44 hours a week for the first 
year; 30 cents an hour and 42 hours a week for the second 
year; and in no event thereafter can it exceed 40 cents an 
hour or more than 40 hours a week. The South, despite its 
freight differentials; cost of production, and lack of large units, 
under this bill can compete with the North and East. 


AGRICULTURE, LABOR, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE SUFFER FROM NEW DEAL 


This Nation has gone through with some four or five great 
panics. We recovered from them in 4 years or less without 
any effort to lend or spend ourselves into prosperity. This 
panic is now in its ninth year. It is much worse now than it 
was in 1932 or 1933, before we began our great lending, spend- 
ing, and so-called reform policies. During all the other 
periods of our history there was no unemployment, no doles, 
no relief. Industry boomed, agriculture was prosperous, and 
the workers of this country were employed at good wages. 
Taxes were constantly reduced and so was our national debt. 
There was peace, plenty, and happiness throughout the land. 

In 1933 this administration embarked on its New Deal pol- 
icies, increasing taxes, destroying our crops, borrowing and 
squandering billions of dollars. In the last 5 years this admin- 
istration has had Congress to appropriate more than 
$45,000,000,000. This is an enormous sum of money when we 
consider the fact that all the administrations from George 
Washington down to Woodrow Wilson—from 1789 to 1913— 
appropriated a little more than $32,000,000,000. This admin- 
istration has had appropriated $12,000,000,000 more in 5 years 
than was appropriated in 124 years, and with the $32,000,- 
000,000 in 124 years we carried on all the expenses of the 
Government and fought and paid for all the wars. This 
administration has not only increased our national debt to 
nearly $38,000,000,000 but industry in these 5 years has used 
up more than $20,000,000,000 of its reserves and surpluses in 
order to keep going. Business shut-downs are on the in- 
crease; farm commodities continue to go down. The outlook 
is very gloomy, indeed. One thing continues to hold its own 
and that is the high cost of living. Workers are either out of 
work or are running short time, and this with the high cost 
of living creates a real problem for the workers and their 
families. The W. P. A. with its limited hours and low wages 
cannot satisfy the workers and their families. This Congress 
has appropriated over $12,000,000,000 for the coming fiscal 
year, not including the $1,800,000,000 authorized to be loaned 
by the R. F. C. This is the most astonishing record ever 
made in this country, or any country, for spending and lend- 
ing, and yet we are in the midst of the greatest panic this 
country has ever had. It is admitted that this tremendous 
sum to be expended next year will not provide work for more 
than 3,500,000 workers, and most of those are now on work 
relief. What is to become of the other 12,000,000 or more 
unemployed workers? Our New Deal friends on the floor of 
the House and Senate now frankly admit they have not found 
a solution for the paralysis of industry, agriculture, and com- 
merce, or to put back to work the great army of unemployed. 
They are forced to admit now that with all their spending, 
lending, and regimentation the country is faced with the 
greatest panic of its history. 

AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE MUST PROVIDE THE JOBS 


We must know by this time that we cannot tax and squan- 
der ourselves into prosperity. Neither can we bring about - 
good times by destroying our crops or by placing the activities 
of 130,000,000 Americans into the hands of a few bureaucrats 
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here in Washington. Agriculture, industry, and commerce 
must provide the jobs—real jobs with real wages to the people 
of this country. President Roosevelt said in 1932 that taxes 
were paid in the sweat of every man who labors, and, if exces- 
sive, they would bring about closed factories, shops, and mills 
and create a great army of unemployed. The increase of our 
Federal revenue by more than 200 percent in 5 years is now 
being reflected in idle factories and a great army of unem- 
ployed. The Government is using the taxpayers’ money not 
to encourage business but to become the active competitor of 
‘private capital and private enterprise. This, of course, has 
discouraged private capital and private enterprise. Under the 
farm cut-out policy we have produced scarcity in this coun- 
try, and under the reciprocal-trade agreements of this ad- 
ministration we have made it possible for foreign farm prod- 
ucts, produced by peon labor in foreign countries, to enter our 
country. We have brought in billions of dollars’ worth of 
products of foreign industries produced by cheap labor, child 
labor with long hours, poor wages, and bad working condi- 
tions, to compete with our own workers here. We cut down 
the hours, increased wages, cut out child labor in this country 
and then permit the products of foreign countries to be 
brought in here that are produced by the cheapest labor, the 
longest working hours, the worst working conditions, and 
child labor. There are about 7,000,000 aliens in this country 
who have jobs or are supported by relief. We must give 
preference to American farmers, American workers, American 
industries, and American citizens. Every person who invests 
a dollar in any enterprise is immediately set upon and har- 
assed by the bureaus under this administration. We must 
encourage agriculture, industry, and commerce, and thereby 
induce the billions and billions of idle dollars of our citizens 
to again return to active enterprises providing jobs at good 
wages, reasonable hours, and proper working conditions, as 
these dollars were engaged in the 50 or more years prior to 
the present depression. This is the greatest country of the 
world in every respect and it has a great citizenship. There 
is no excuse on earth for this continued depression except, in 
my opinion, the unwise policies of the present administration. 
We will have a deficit of somewhere near $8,000,000,000 in 
the Government expenditures this coming fiscal year. Of 
course, this great sum being used in relief, and so forth, will 
perhaps help the New Deal to continue in power a little while 
longer, But after this money is spent and the national debt 
reaches over $45,000,000,000, mark my words, this country 
will be in worse condition than it is now. It cannot come out 
of this depression under the present policies of the New Deal. 


The Wheat Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, for many generations we have 
been taught that agriculture is the foundation of our pros- 
perity. To most of us it was one of the truths that we held 
to be self-evident. It has been expressed in many different 
ways, but no matter how it was expressed the thought was 
the same: As agriculture prospers, so the Nation prospers. 
Adam Smith, one of the earliest of economists, taught this 
principle as fundamental of the science of political economy. 
Statesmen abroad and Presidents of the United States have 

expressed it as a fundamental principle of statesmanship. 
The World War set many nations to building up their own 
agriculture as a fundamental of national security. The idea 
found frequent expression in poetry. Edwin Markham, in 
his widely read poem, pictured “the man with a hoe” as 
bearing on his back “the burdens of the world.” 
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After the World War, when our agriculture fell upon evil 
times and prophesied an economic collapse for the whole 
Nation, the idea that we cannot have national prosperity 
until the farmer prospers was kept alive. It was frequently 
expressed amid our sagging economic fortunes. We heard it 
on every political stump in the farming areas, but it was little 
more than a soothing campaign utterance to be forgotten as 
soon as we set about the business of expressing national 
policy in legislation. It was regarded as a sort of voodoo 
chant oft repeated to keep away the evil spirits of poverty. 
The theory appeared to be that by chanting it frequently we 
could have national prosperity. 

During the twenties farmers got a smaller and smaller 
share of the national income. They traded cheap farm prod- 
ucts for high-priced products of industry. Farming ran to a 
deficit and farm debt piled up. Mortgages increased and 
took an increasing proportion of the farmer’s income. Banks 
in the farming areas closed, and an economic illness spread 
like an epidemic through the regions which were the source 
of the Nation’s food and raw materials for manufacture. 
Through the Wheat Belt, the Corn Belt, and the Cotton Belt 
farmers again and again heard the cry: As agriculture pros- 
pers so the Nation prospers. But nothing was done to help 
agriculture prosper. 

The economic distress moved outward from the farm areas 
into the cities. The closed banks in the farm areas and the 
declining value of farm land and farm preducts on which 
farm mortgages were based weakened the Nation’s credit 
structure and reacted upon conditions in the cities. Farm 
buying power dwindled and the purchase of industrial prod- 
ucts by farmers lessened with the result that unemployment 
grew. And still farmers heard the chant: As agriculture 
prospers, so the Nation prospers. But still nothing was done 
to help agriculture prosper. 

Trees and plants flourish when you apply nourishment at 
the roots, but the administrations through the decade that 
speeded us on our way to a depression stubbornly persisted in 
applying economic nourishment not at the roots but at the 
top of our economic structure. 

Six years ago the present administration took over the 
direction of national affairs and put at work the idea that 
recovery starts on the farm. What had been a voodoo chant 
used to still the revolt against an impossible farm situation 
was converted into a working principle. And for 6 years the 
idea that farm prosperity is the basis of our national pros- 
perity has been the motivating force of the Government’s 
efforts to meet the farm problem. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration and other 
governmental agencies were put at the disposal of the farmers 
by the New Deal. Business, particularly large business organ- 
izations, had long had the benefit of governmental facilities 
for working out its problems. The New Deal extended the 
services of the Government as an agency through which agri- 
culture could obtain the benefits of governmental assistance 
that other phases of the national economic order had enjoyed. 
The Government provided agencies through which the farm- 
ers could work to increase farm income and get for farmers 
a larger share of the total national income. There are two 
natural results from an increase in farm income. It pro- 
duces better living conditions on the farm and it gives the 
farmer more purchasing power so that he can become a better 
customer of industry, thus contributing to an increase in urban 
employment. The present administration has consistently 
stressed the point that the road of recovery leads through 
a combination of increased farmer and worker income, 

Thus the New Deal traced the source of recovery back to 
the farm. It did more than that. It delegated to farmers 
the job of getting prosperity back to the farm. It put into 
effect a farm program operated by farmers. Amid this welter 
of criticism of the administration's farm program there is 
plainly evident an attempt to get farmers to forget that it was 
farmers who did the thinking out of which the A. A. A. and 
the soil-conservation program grew. Look for the conference 
room in which agricultural-adjustment policies were evolved 
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and the trail will lead you to the plow seat. The individual 
thinking of millions of farmers found expression soon after 
the World War in a protest against having someone else do 
their thinking. The protest went unheeded through the 
twenties, and finally found a heeding ear only when the New 
Deal went into effect. The individual thinking of these farm- 
ers is now written into a national policy. 

Farmer direction of a farm program did not end with the 
evolution of a policy. The administration of the program 
was turned over to the farmers as far as possible. In every 
agricultural county in the United States committees composed 
of farmers are working out policies and details of administra- 
tion of a program that is vital to the farmer’s welfare. They 
are concerned with such vital problems as a fair price to the 
farmer, farming practices that lead to soil efficiency, and a 
fair share of the income. 

I wonder how many Members of this House have been in a 
broker's office or a grain exchange and observed the opera- 
tion of forces that made farm prices? If you were a farmer, 
whom would you choose to fix your prices—a group of specu- 
lators who were putting your fortunes on the throw of dice 
or a group of farmers who were familiar with the services 
that a farmer performed to produce farm products and who 
knew from experience what an adequate price should be? Of 
course, you would pick the men who know farming. 

The present farm program has given to the farmer some 
control over his prices. Early in the history of English juris- 
prudence the principle was written giving to every man a 
right to be judged by his peers. It was not until 1933 that 
the farmer acquired the right to have the adequacy of his 
prices and other factors important to his welfare judged by 
farmers—equals who understood, 

When the present administration took office, farmers had 
emphatically stated what they wanted. They wanted a fair 
price—a price that would give their products a fair exchange 
value when they purchased nonfarm products. They did not 
want to pay for farm machinery at 1929 prices with wheat at 
1932 prices. They wanted an adequate income from their 
farms; an income that would keep them from running fur- 
ther into debt; an income that would enable them to replace 
what their crops took out of the soil, which in the long run 
is the basis for profitable farm operation. They did not want 
to be driven to exploiting their soil under the goad of ruin- 
ously low prices. They wanted prices for their products that 
were based on what the American market is able to pay. 
They had been buying what they needed on the American 
market at prices kept high by tariffs, and selling wheat and 
other farm products on the American market at much lower 
world prices. They objected to industry’s insistence that 
farmers supply workingmen with cheap food, so that industry 
could maintain lower wage scales. They wanted credit at 
more reasonable rates, rates that were comparable with those 
that industry was getting. In short, they wanted economic 
equality. One thing more farmers wanted. They wanted a 
voice in the policy making that involved their welfare. 

We are all familiar with those demands of agriculture. 
They had all been frequently expressed. The justice of these 
demands also was generally recognized. But until 1933 any 
attempts to meet these demands were merely soothing ges- 
tures that ended in adverse votes and vetoes. 

In the last 6 years farm income has doubled and farmers 
are getting a larger share of the total national income. 
Wheat prices, which, according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, averaged around 35 cents a bushel just prior to 
1933, have doubled and trebled. For 6 years they have main- 
tained an average of double or more of the price of wheat in 
1932. Critics of the administration say that we have slid back 
into another depression. If that is true, wheat farmers can 
console themselves with the fact that wheat prices are still 
well above the 1932 depression prices. And during much of 
the 6-year period the wheat price on the American market 
has been maintained above the world price. 
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With better prices and with better incomes, farmers were 
in a position to maintain the fertility in their soil and repair 
their farm plant. The incentive to suck out of the soil every 
bit of fertility that it would yield was lessened when prices 
and income were increased. But the farm program gave 
additional incentive to improve farm land and make it a 
better long-time basis for farm income. The A. A. A. pay- 
ments helped farmers to protect their soil from erosion and 
put back the soil fertility that intensive cropping had raided. 
The programs were designed to help the farmer make his 
farm a better continuing basis for profitable operation. 

The farmer’s domestic market has been improved. Over a 
long period the incomes of farmers and that of urban work- 
ers have risen and fallen in unison. Well-paid labor in the 
cities means a better market for the farmer. Unemployment 
cuts into the farmers’ returns. The present administration 
has directed its efforts toward improving income among 
urban workers and has supplied the unemployed with pur- 
chasing power. In the domestic markets that purchased the 
food and fiber supplied by the farmers there has been money 
enough during the past 6 years to pay the farmer better 
prices, and the Government has filled in the gaps in urban 
income with relief purchases that supported rather than 
forced down the farmer’s price. In the past the burden of 
supplying cheap food to the poor in urban areas fell mostly 
upon farmers. The Government is now helping the farmers 
bear that load. 

The wheat growers have gotten help on their export prob- 
lems. When the New Deal took over the administration of 
the Government a huge wheat surplus stagnated in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The A. A. A. helped the wheat growers in 
1933-34 to move 28,000,000 bushels of this wheat into export, 
and farmers got the prevailing American market price—not 
the niggardly price that was paid in the world markets. 
Wheat exports have improved. During the past 12 months 
this country has exported nearly 90,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
The encouraging part of this export is not alone the amount 
exported but the fact that the American wheat grower got a 
good price for the wheat he exported. 

We are regaining our wheat markets. For the current 
marketing year our national wheat exports are estimated at 
90,000,000 bushels, about 19 percent of the world trade. It 
is true that our exports of wheat have fallen below the aver- 
age exported in the twenties. Formerly importing countries 
preferred to buy wheat from countries to which they could 
sell their exports, and the United States was not encouraging 
exports of industrial products from these countries. Some 
of those importing countries were expanding their own agri- 
culture to serve as an outlet for their unemployed and also 
as security for their own food supply in the event of war. 
The result was that import barriers were built up against 
American exports of wheat and other products. In some 
cases these barriers were rigid quotas that excluded American 
wheat. In other cases they were high duties, and if Ameri- 
can wheat was forced in over those duties there would be but 
little price left to compensate the American grower. Now 
there is little reason for an American wheat grower selling 
his wheat abroad at less than cost of production and by so 
doing endangering his domestic prices. The present admin- 
istration, through trade agreements, has set about the busi- 
ness of lowering and removing restrictions against American 
products. 

The Government has answered the farm complaint against 
inequities in interest rates by supplying farmers with credit 
at reasonable rates. This year there probably will be avail- 
able for wheat growers loans at a rate of 4 or 5 percent, 
which, in addition to supplying cheap credit, will support 
the price. 

In the development of all these programs the farmer has 
had a voice. The farmer has been given more than the 
power of initiation and administration of farm programs. 
He has been given a veto power. All agricultural-adjust- 
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ment programs have been subject to a referendum in which 
every farmer affected was given an opportunity to express 
his wishes. During the time A. A. A. programs have heen in 
effect over 6,000,000 votes have been cast. In these refer- 
endums, two-thirds approval of farmers was required. Be- 
fore the present administration went into power, a veto was 
something that was used against the farmer. It was some- 
thing that killed a farmer’s farm bill at the point where 
the bill was about to go into effect. And now the veto has 
become a collective instrument that farmers can use to 
express their wishes. 

From their present position, Oregon farmers can look 
backward to 1932 and note the advance that the farmer 
has made economically since the farmer began directing his 
own destiny. In 1932 wheat income in Oregon from market- 
ings totaled $6,186,000. In 1937 wheat marketings brought 
growers of Oregon $15,800,000. That is an increase of 155 
percent. Oregon farm income from all sources in 1932 was 
$56,706,000. In 1937 it totaled $125,894,000. That is a gain 
of 122 percent. Of the 1937 income, agricultural conserva- 
tion payments accounted for $2,500,000. The farm price for 
wheat in Oregon, according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, averaged 42 cents per bushel in 1932. It aver- 
aged 89 cents per bushel in 1937. 

Wheat growers can note with satisfaction that improve- 
ment in their position in the last 6 years. Farmers have 
acquired the habit of working unitedly, and they have per- 
fected the implements with which they can work collectively 
to obtain and maintain advances in their economic position. 
To disrupt that unity and discard the economic implements 
by which farmers exert their force on their markets would 
be like discarding the binder and going back to the scythe. 

We well know that farm problems cannot be settled 
once and for all. We have ahead of us more problems that 
are sure to be nettling. We need those economic implements 
that have been perfected to help maintain the gains that 
have been made. 

Again there is the prospect of surplus of wheat. The 
carry-over at the end of this coming marketing year may 
be larger than it was in 1932, when the surplus of 375,000,000 
bushels drove prices down to ruinously low figures. So far 
as the amount of the surplus goes, 1938 may be just like 
1932. But in other respects there is a vast difference. When 
the surplus of 1932 threatened to drive down prices and 
force income to a point where farmers could no longer meet 
living expenses and cost of farm operations and made them 
neglect the capital assets they had in their soil, what help 
did they have to stave off that threat? None. 

What help haye they now to stave off the threat of sur- 
plus? Well, in the first place, they have an organization in 
the wheat-growing industry that brings the united force of 
the Nation’s wheat growers to bear on a wheat problem. 
They have an experienced organization of farmers that can 
use implements of economic adjustment.. And they also 
have the implements of economic adjustment. They have 
facilities for keeping the wheat surplus where it will not 
drive down farm prices. They do not have to put it onto 
the market, where it will be driven about by the whims of 
speculation. Again they have price-supporting loans that 
will bring cash, even though they do not dump their wheat, 
and they can pay back those loans when the market is bet- 
ter and when it will give them a better price for their 
wheat. They have the security that comes from a market- 
ing quota. 

Back in the early thirties one of the most disastrous fea- 
tures of the wheat surplus was that it tended to force wheat 
growers to plant more and more wheat. The price got so 
low that they had to grow more wheat to get enough income 
to meet their expenses. The farmers now have a program 
that makes it worth while to consider soil fertility and pay- 
ments that help to meet out-of-pocket expense for soil 
maintenance and soil building. They have a Federal crop- 
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insurance program that protects them against crop failures 
in 1939 and years following. 

Wheat income depends upon two things—how much wheat 
the farmer has to sell and what price he can get for it. The 
farmers now have programs that protect both of those two 
factors. 

They can look forward to the future with more assur- 
ance than they could back in 1932. If problems arise for 
which there is no adequate solution, farmers can develop 
new methods or vary their present facilities to meet the 
new situation. 

The present adjustment facilities are not perfect. They 
will be changed as experience in adjustment grows and as 
different situations arise. But farmers will be the ones to 
direct the changes. 

For a long time the Federal Government has been a pow- 
erful force in improving the economic position of its people. 
Big business has thrived on its help for decades. Industrial 
tariffs, loans to industry, laws benefiting corporations, and 
many other governmental actions have been largely respon- 
sible for the economic power that incorporated industry has 
built up. For years farmers have been asking that the Gov- 
ernment extend its services to agriculture so that it might 
the better meet its marketing and other economic problems, 
And now that service has been extended. 


“Judiciary Versus Executive—Republicans Versus 
Democrats” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRANK J. G. DORSEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


OVER A STATE-WIDE RADIO NETWORK, JUNE 13, 1938 


Mr. DORSEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following address of Gov- 
ernor Earle, delivered in Harrisburg, Pa., on Monday, June 
13, 1938: 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, in every emergency confronting our 
Government, during my administration—the unemployment re- 
lief crisis, the flood crisis, and other great emergencies—I have gone 
before the people and given them the facts. 

Tonight I want you to know the facts of a new crisis that 
threatens our State government, a brazen political conspiracy to 
pervert the agencies of justice in the interest of the Republican 
campaign. 

During the recent primary campaign political candidates in 
political speeches made serious charges against the State adminis- 
tration and its officials. Their charges were repudiated by the 
people who defeated them by overwhelming majorities, but it was 
not to be expected that such campaign slanders would be over- 
looked by the Republican machine. 

Upon the basis of these unsupported and indefinite generalities 
the Republican district attorney of Dauphin County, for many 
years an active worker in the notoriously corrupt Harvey Taylor 
political machine, demanded a grand-jury investigation. 

Then followed the most sordid and disgraceful prostitution of 
judicial process ever witnessed in Pennsylvania. 

The petition was presented to three highly politically minded 
Republican judges whom I had frequently been obliged to cen- 
sure publicly for attempting to usurp the functions of the execu- 
tive branch and establish government by judicial injunction. 

These Republican judges, immediately upon receipt of this 
petition, at once and without study, placed the seal of their court 
upon that document in testimony of its truthfulness and con- 
vened a grand jury. 

Their action was 80 high-handed and so unprecedented that the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court called a halt and in a formal opinion 
publicly censured them for their unjudicial conduct. I quote 
from the supreme court’s opinion: 

“Without more than appears in the petition of the district 
attorney, the call for an investigation by the grand jury in the 
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present case was unwarranted in law. The return of the court 
below is therefore not sufficient to justify its action.” 

I have the greatest respect for the judiciary, as does every cit- 
izen, but I cannot now stand idly by and permit the abuse of 
judicial processes by politically minded judges to destroy the 
executive branch of our Government and injuriously affect the 
well-being of our people. 

When judges so far forget their oaths of office as to resort to 
action which bring down upon them the censure of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, they cannot seek sanctuary behind their 
robes of office. 5 

One would suppose that such a rebuke from the high court 
would have been effective; but not with the Dauphin County 
court. Last Friday morning, in another outrageous campaign 
maneuver by the Republican leadership and its man Friday, the 
Dauphin County district attorney, an amended petition was sub- 
mitted to the same judges. It was by far the most flagrantly po- 
litical document ever filed in any court in all the history of the 
Commonwealth. It charged the Governor, members of his cabi- 
net, and other State officials with every crime on the calendar— 
blackmail, extortion, graft, and bribery. It literally reeked with 
campaign mud, and because it enjoyed the immunity of a formal 
court pleading, which protected its authors from punishment for 
their unscrupulous libel, it surpassed in sheer viciousness any 
political speech ever delivered. 

With this petition before it, the same Dauphin County court, 
which only a short time before had been censured by the State’s 
highest court for its acceptance of the original petition, again, 
without study or analysis, and within an hour after receiving the 
amended petition, had the unmitigated gall to certify that it had 
“duly considered” such facts. 

To conduct this inquisition, the Republican district attorney, 
appointed by a Republican court, named Earl V. Compton, attorney 
for the Republican machine, and Frederick Morgan, present Dau- 
phin County Republican chairman, as his assistants. As investi- 
gator, he appointed Lynn G. Adams, who is campaign research 
expert for the “Republican Men of Pennsylvania.” Such a purely 
political prosecution is without precedent in this Commonwealth. 

To hear the evidence gathered by these various lieutenants of 
the Republican organization, the Republican court ignored the 
grand jury, then sitting, which contained seven registered Demo- 
cratic Jurors, and convened a new grand jury while the other was 
still available. 

By an almost unbelievable coincidence, only 2 of the 23 new 
jurors were registered Democrats, a ratio of 11 to 1, although the 
registration ratio in Dauphin County between Republicans and 
Democrats is only 3 to 2. Also, by an astonishing coincidence, the 
21 Republican jurors included two former State employees, one of 
whose dismissal papers I personally signed, and whose attitude 
toward the State administration as a result can better be imagined 
than described. 

My fellow citizens, if any of you have wondered why the State 
administration has protested against the proposed grand-jury 
investigations, these are the reasons. That investigation is a 
politically inspired inquisition, to be conducted by henchmen of 
the Republican State committee, before a Republican-dominated 
jury, answerable to a hostile Republican court, on evidence gathered 

a research man for the Republican machine. 

A Democratic State official coming before such a set-up would 
have absolutely no chance of fair play. 

Time does not permit a complete discussion of the many charges 
contained in that petition, all of which will be completely answered 
next Friday, but I call your attention to the fact that in only one 
instance was a specific charge made citing names, places, dates, 
inat cane dealt with 

charge & purchase of maple sirup and the total 
alleged loss to the State was $240. The charge wen made against 
a secretary of property and supplies who has handled millions of 
dollars worth of State contracts and whose name is a synonym 
throughout the State for honesty and decency. 

My friends, 4 years ago I gave up a position of high distinction 
and honor as American Minister to Austria to make a seemingly 
hopeless fight to rescue Pennsylvania from its Republican ex- 
ploiters. I was moved solely by desire to be of service to our 
people, and by no other reason, because I had sufficient money, & 
high position, and was happy in my job. I made a personal 
sacrifice in running, and I have never regretted that sacrifice, be- 
cause I know I have been able to make a real contribution to the 
public welfare. As a public official I have come to expect slander- 
ous attack. But as an individual—as George Earle, head of a fam- 
ily, custodian of the honorable name of a family that was among 
the earliest settlers in this country—I do not propose to have the 
administration of which I am head “smeared” for political purposes. 

I Enow that every citizen familiar with the process of a grand- 
jury inquiry will condemn the airing of lying and vicious political 
charges in a star-chamber proceeding before a grand jury, where 
the accused is deprived of opportunity to face his accuser and hear 
the evidence against him. 

“Grand-jury investigations,” and I again quote from the Supreme 
Court opinion of last month, “throw a cloud of suspicion against 
the parties subject to attack and undermine public confidence in 
them.” 


It is outrageous that those who have served the people honestly, 
efficiently, and at great sacrifice should be so treated. 

I will fight to the last ditch against this kind of political 
maneuvering. 
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I will fight to the last this inquisition by the henchmen of the 
corrupt bosses of the Republican machine... 

If the district attorney of Dauphin County has sufficient evi- 
dence to warrant any of the charges which he sets forth in his 
petition, it is his sworn duty to errest those whom he accuses. 

If anyone in my administration is dishonest he should be 
promptly arrested, tried, and punished if convicted. 

The Republican plotters propose to drag out this grand-jury 
inquiry until just before the November election, obtain indict- 
ments, and then postpone the trials, which they know will result 
in acquittals, until after election. 

If the district attorney of Dauphin County will perform his 
sworn duty he will act now. 

As Governor of the Commonwealth, I demand that the district 
attorney arrest and bring to immediate trial any members of my 
cabinet or their subordinates against whom he has any evidence 
of crime. 

That is the course I pursued when I had evidence of criminal 
conduct on the part of a Republican State senator 2 years ago. 
At that time Senator William H. Clark, Republican boss of Chester 
County, attempted to bribe two of my cabinet officers. I did not 
ask for a grand jury investigation. I immediately ordered Clark's 
arrest. He was convicted and, incidentally, was only fined and not 
jailed, because this same Dauphin County court found that he was 
too ill to go to jail. Too ill to go to jail, but not too ill to con- 
tinue as active political boss of Chester County. 

The attempt of the Republican machine and its tools to sabotage 
the executive branch of government is an abuse of judicial process. 
It is an invasion of the State government in direct and flagrant 
violation of the Constitution and our laws. 

When I say “invasion,” I mean invasion, just as much as if 
hostile troops were to march on .Harrisburg and seize physical 
possession of the State capitol, and just as contrary to all estab- 
lished principles of constitutional democracy. 

I say it is an invasion, and I say that on the authority of the 
Constitution and the decisions of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania. In its opinion on the original petition for this inquisi- 
tion the supreme court ruled specifically, confirming prior de- 
cisions, that the judiciary cannot interfere with the executive 
branch of the State government, 

From that opinion I quote: 

“The official conduct of the executive branch of the government 
is not to be subjected to investigation by the judiciary. The mere 
fact a crime is charged in connection with, or as a result of, acts 
performed by the executive branch of government in its official 
capacity is not sufficient to warrant the judiciary in undertaking 
to inquire broadly into the functioning of that branch: * * * 

“The judicial branch cannot assume overlordship of the execu- 
tive or legislative, or vice versa.” 

I subscribe to that ruling of the supreme court. 

I subscribe to that ruling and to the Constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania, which safeguards the executive branch of the government 
from any interference by the judicial branch. 

As chief executive of this Commonwealth, charged by my oath 
of office with the upholding of the constitution and the laws, I 
serve solemn warning now that I will not permit “the judicial 
branch to assume overlordship” of the executive branch. 

I will spare no effort, leave no stone unturned, and explore every 
remedy provided by the constitution to the end that justice may 
be served, the laws of the Commonwealth upheld, and the welfare 
of the people safeguarded. 


The Public Service of John R. Kissinger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENN GRISWOLD 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill 
to appoint Pyt. John R. Kissinger as a major in the 
United States Army and place him on the retired list. 

The question would naturally arise in the mind of the 
membership as to why a man who enlisted in the Army 40 
years ago last May and who, after 3 years and 6 months’ 
service was honorably discharged on November 14, 1901, 
should now, after this long lapse of time, have this rank 
conferred upon him. 

The rank would mean nothing to him except an honor to 
which he is justly entitled. It has been the custom of Con- 
gress to honor men of the Army and Navy by increasing 
their rank and placing them on the retired list when they 
have performed a notable and outstanding service to the 
Army, Navy, or Nation. 
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There was, almost a half century ago, a man in the Navy 
who, during the Spanish-American War, performed a no- 
table and outstanding service to the country. A man who 
volunteered for a dangerous and difficult task over and 
above the risks in line of duty. His act resulted in the bot- 
tling up of the Spanish fleet and its ultimate surrender. 
His name was Richard Hobson. He was a junior officer of 
the Navy, but by special act, in recognition of that deed, he 
was placed on the retired list at advanced rank. 

Again, more recently, a junior officer of the Navy retired 
from the service for physical disability and thereafter made 
an arduous and dangerous journey by ship, plane, and sled 
to the South Pole. The voyage was made in the interest of 
science to discover a waste land of ice and snow. The land 
is of no benefit to the human race but the data obtained 
was beneficial to those who delve in the realm of geography, 
astronomy, and geology. 

For this outstanding feat, for this meritorious act, for this 
deed over and above the deeds of his fellows, Congress passed 
a special act reinstating him to the rolls as one of the 
highest-ranking officers of the Navy. This man is now known 
as Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, 
retired. 

John R. Kissinger was a volunteer soldier, not a profes- 
sional one, and the deed of which I tell you was the deed 
of a volunteer. A deed not in the interest of destruction of 
life but in an effort to conserve it. There were no fellow 
members of a great fighting force to applaud his act and urge 
him on. There was no publicity to be obtained after the deed 
was done. His deed was not one of reckless, thoughtless 
courage, neither was it a gambler’s chance where a man may 
weigh in the balance his own ability, adroitness or agility 
of body and mind against the powers of his opponent. His 
was the calm, studied courage that took a risk of what was 
considered certain death, knowing that any ability or effort 
of his own could not aid him—knowing that the road he 
traveled he must travel alone with no landmarks to guide 
him and no certain medical or surgical aid to reach him as he 
walked into the “valley of the shadow.” 

For John R. Kissinger, according to the records of the War 
Department, “voluntarily submitted himself to be infected 
by mosquitoes to aid in an investigation of the theory that 
yellow fever was due to inoculation by infected mosquitoes.” 

Yellow fever was the scourge of tropical and semitropical 
countries. Millions had met their death from the ravages 
of the disease. It struck without warning and whole dis- 
tricts were devastated by it. The cause was unknown to 
medical science—the cure uncertain. Medical men met the 
plague when it came with little hope and less faith in their 
ability to combat it. The soldiers of our Army and the sailors 
of our Navy calied it by the name of “yellow jack.” 

It was Maj. Walter Reed, a medical officer of the United 
States Army, who evolved the theory that the disease was 
caused by the bite of a specific breed of mosquito. Major 
Reed could not test his theory without a willing victim. 
Other medical men considered the theory false and its pro- 
ponent the producer of a fanciful proposition. 

It was at Quamados, Cuba, in December 1900 that Pvt. 
John R. Kissinger walked into the laboratory to allow himself 
to become infected. Major Reed writes of it in a letter to 
the post surgeon of Rowell Barracks as follows; 

Our first case came down to camp (Kissinger) on Saturday night, 
was bitten on the 5th at 11:30 a. m. by two 21-day “birds,” one 
19-day and one 16-day and one 12-day “bird.” Initial chill 11:30 
at night, Saturday, first 84 hours (3% days) following with rise of 
temperature 100°, savage headache and backache, with infected 
eyes. Temperature at midnight 101°, at 9 a. m. 102.2. The case is 
a beautiful one and will be seen by the board of Habana experts 
today, all of whom except Finlay consider the theory a wild one. 


Kissinger, a member of the Hospital Corps, United States 
Army, familiar with the disease, acquainted with its terrors, 
was Willing for the sake of humanity to take a chance. He 
was willing, if need be, to give his life on the chance that 
others might live. 

All honor is due to Maj. Walter Reed whose reaching mind 
evolved the theory and who was willing to stake his profes- 


sional reputation and his future as a Army surgeon and a 
scientist on the testing of that theory, even in the face of 
the fact that his superiors scoffed at it and as he himself ex- 
pressed it, considered the theory “a wild one.” Let without 
John R. Kissinger to give himself a willing subject to the 
experiment Maj. Walter Reed’s theory could never have been 
proved and the world might never have known the cause of 
yellow fever. 

Within the last decade Col. Charles R. Lindbergh spanned 
alone the ocean in an airplane. Before that flight and 
when it was about to start Lindbergh was described in the 
newspapers as “a flying fool.” But after the deed had been 
accomplished, after two continents had been linked by one 
man in 1 day’s flight the world applauded his courage and a 
nation honored him and he was placed upon the rolls as a 
colonel of the flying forces of the Nation. The deed of Lind- 
bergh marked new paths and new benefits to mankind. The 
notable deeds of Hobson, of Byrd, and of Lindbergh were sus- 
ceptible to publicity because of their daring which each 
and every man understood and was easily recognizable. 
They carried with them the glamor of adventure. 

The deed of Kissinger was one in which he, too, followed 
unknown trails, in which he, too, risked death; but it was a 
deed in which there was no glamor, and, therefore, called for 
the highest type of courage to sustain him. The benefits 
to mankind derived from that deed are surpassed by none of 
the others. 

The name of Maj. Walter Reed will long be remembered, be- 
cause the Nation has recognized his work. It has named after 
him the great Army Medical Center and Hospital in Wash- 
ington. 

The Kiwanis and associated service clubs of Huntington, 
Ind., are now engaged in endeavoring to obtain cooperation 
from the P. W. A. to build a wing to the hospital in that city 
to be called the “John Kissinger Wing.” This endeavor on 
the part of these service groups and citizens of Huntington 
County may or may not end in accomplishment. 

John R. Kissinger, after his release from the Army on No- 
vember 14, 1901, returned to his native Huntington County, 
Ind., and as a result of those injuries remained for 14 years 
an invalid. Mr. Kissinger has finally recovered and is able to 
be up and about, able even at 62 years of age recently to 
make a trip to Washington on the occasion of the premiere 
showing of the picture, “Yellow Jack.” But he still remains 
Pvt. John R. Kissinger. 

I submit that in view of all the facts and the past custom 
of the Nation that the least that could be done would be to 
pass the bill which I have introduced and confer upon him 
the honor therein provided as a slight recognition of a service 
that he rendered, not in the cause of death and destruction, 
but in the cause of life and happiness. 


Business, Government, and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES R. ECKERT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. ECKERT. Mr. Speaker, it is related that our ancient 
ancestor, Adam, on account of some untoward behavior in 
the Garden of Eden, was put under a ban by the Creator, 
conditioned that during the rest of his days he should eat 
bread in the sweat of his face. This ban, with the same 
condition, was placed on his progeny; so here we are, bound 
to work if we want to eat. And inasmuch as life is sweet and 
the urge to live strong, people will work rather than starve. 
In this fact is the origin of business. 

The major portion of the activities of every generation of 
men, from the days of Adam to the present time, is devoted 
to the production of those things that sustain human life. 
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Man’s primary needs are food, clothing, and shelter. The 
world is teeming with industry, commerce, and transporta- 
tion, all for the purpose of bringing into being the physical 
needs of man. This process is involved, complex, intricate. 
It baffies our imagination. It is impossible for the human 
mind to comprehend all the details of the production of even 
the simplest articles. 

By way of illustration, let us examine briefly a meal such 
as most of us are accustomed to eat daily. How did it come 
into being? Did a magician wave a magic wand and, behold, 
the meal was before us? Is there in truth an Aladdin’s lamp? 
Are there omnipotent genii to work wonders at Aladdin’s 
touch? Not at all. The meal came not by magic, but by the 
labor of those who set it before us. This is simple, and this 
we see. But back of what we see there were countless per- 
sons whose labor contributed to the meal that we do not 
see. The food was prepared by a cook. It in turn was ob- 
tained from a farmer. So far the story is simple. But the 
farmer, in the production of the various food products that 
comprise the meal, employed tools that again were brought 
into being by the labor of the workers in mill and mine and 
factory. The labor employed in the preparation and serving 
of one simple meal presents such a labyrinth of social services 
as to defy complete description. 

What is true of one simple meal is in equal measure true 
of the infinite variety of articles in common use in modern, 
civilized society. The business of the Nation and of the 
world is a vast interlocking and interchanging enterprise— 
intricate, complex, delicate—in which everyone engaged in 
useful toil in some way or other plays a part. 

Since the sons of Adam are bound by the decree of the 
Creator to work for the necessities that sustain life, let us 
examine briefly the conditions under which this sentence was 
imposed. A few basic facts in the productive process attract 
our attention. These facts are peculiar to the field of po- 
litical economy. Political economy is the science that treats 
of the nature of wealth and of the laws of its production and 
distribution. The production of the necessities of life, as we 
have seen, is a very complicated process. Yet the factors 
involved are few in number and easily apprehended and 
understood. The factors involved are land, labor, capital— 
these three, and no others. 

The term “land” is defined as “the whole material universe, 
outside of man and his products.” 

“Labor” is defined as “all human exertion directed toward 
the production of wealth.” 

“Capital” is defined as “wealth in the production of more 
wealth.” 

Wealth is created by the intelligent application of labor 
with the aid of capital—tools—to land and is defined as “all 
material things produced by human labor for the gratifica- 
tion of human desires having exchange value.” 

Let us keep these facts and definitions definitely in mind. 
While the origin of business arises from the elemental physi- 
cal needs of man, yet the growth and expansion of business 
are due to man’s capacity to live and cooperate with his 
fellows. Man is more than an individual. He is a social 
being and his social instincts urge him to associate and work 
with his neighbors and establish community life. If it were 
not for this trait with which man is endowed, he could not 
rise above the living standards of the cave man. 

Throughout the centuries, however, man has risen from the 
cave man’s low estate to the present state of civilization. 
His progress and advance in community life are due to the 
power of reason. By the exercise of the gift of reason, man 
is enabled to adapt, contrive, experiment. He builds a simple 
hut but also erects an Empire State Building. He makes a 
crude boat but also constructs a Queen Mary. 

Aside from being a social being, man is also a spiritual 
entity. By virtue of a spiritual insight he is able to discern 
good from evil. Down deep in the heart of every human 
being there is a something, the still small voice, as it were, 
which enables him to determine right from wrong. And if 
man in his association with his fellows would hearken to the 
promptings of the deeper impulses of his soul there would be 
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no transgressions, no violations of the moral law. Besides, 
there has been revealed to man a rule of conduct by which 
his every act, both individual and social, may be checked and 
gaged. He has been admonished that “All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” 
so that by virtue of man’s inherent capacity to determine 
right from wrong, reinforced with the wisdom and virtue of 
the Golden Rule, there is no reason for the manifold moral 
transgressions that have made the history of the race one 
long, weary story of misery and woe. 

If progress shall continue and peace and prosperity bless 
the race, man must learn to respect the rights of others as 
scrupulously as he would have his own rights respected. As 
Henry George truly says: 

The law of human progress—what is it but the moral law? Just 
as social adjustments promote justice, just as they acknowledge the 
equality of right between man and man, just as they insure to each 
the perfect liberty which is bounded only by the equal liberty of 
every other, must civilization advance. Just as they fail in this, 
must advancing civilization come to a halt and recede. 

Violations of the natural rights of man contain the seed of 
social disease, and herein lies the reason for government. 

Society and government, contrary to common opinion, are 
not synonymous. Thomas Paine, in his treatise, Common 
Sense, makes this quite clear when he says: 

Some writers have so confounded society with government as to 
leave little or no distinction between them, whereas they are not 
only different, but have different origins. Society is produced by 
our wants, and government by our wickedness. The former pro- 
motes our happiness positively by uniting our affections; the latter 
negatively by restricting our vices; the one encourages intercourse; 
the other creates distinctions; the first is a patron; the last a 
punisher. s 

Paine here points out the distinction between society and 
government. Society is a positive good; government is a 
reactionary force. Its origin is due to the inability of moral 
virtue to govern the world. 

Government may be defined as “sovereignty in action” and 
“sovereignty” as “a power of the whole people functioning as 
a unit,” 

The primary functions of legitimate government are ex- 
pressed in three forms—police power, land tenure, highways. 

Police power is public because it is a necessary function 
of sovereignty. 

Land tenure, which is inevitably related to the revenue 
system, also is public, because it is a necessary function of 
sovereignty. 

Highways are public because it is only by the exercise of 
sovereignty that roads and streets and channels of com- 
munication may be established. 

If these functions were justly administered, no need would 
arise for governmental regulation or direction of private 
enterprise. The misuse of governmental power is to be 
found in its use for personal gain. Men seek to gratify their 
desires with the least exertion possible. By controlling 
government these desires may be gratified with little or no 
exertion, and so designing and unscrupulous persons strive 
to control government. Human nature is weak and the 
temptation is great to seize the power of government and use 
it, not to secure the natural rights of men or promote the 
general welfare, but as a short cut to private fortune. The 
misuse of government has been called to the attention of the 
American people by a noted publicist and writer, Albert J. 
Nock, in these words: 

So long as the state stands as an impersonal mechanism which 
can confer an economic advantage at the mere touch of a button, 
men will seek by all sorts of ways to get at the button, because 
law-made property is acquired with less exertion than labor-made 
property. It is easier to push the button and get some form of 
state-created monopoly like a land title, a tariff, a franchise, or 
other concessions of government, and pocket the proceeds, than it 
is to accumulate the same amount by work. 

The history of the American Republic is a striking example 
of the truth of this statement. From the very beginning of 
our national life to the present day there were those who 
sought to control government for their own aggrandizement, 
Their number has increased from the inception of the Gov- 
ernment to the present time. Today there is hardly a group 
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that is not casting covetous eyes on the Capital City of the 
Nation and directing its energies to exact aid and help from 
the Federal Government. First there came the manufac- 
turers asking for a protective tariff; then the railroads 
pleading for subsidies. These were followed by the public 
utilities; and now we see the farmers and others all con- 
stituting a mighty host, representing practically every line 
of human endeavor, imploring, beseeching, praying for aid 
and help at the hands of the Government. It will be noted 
that this mighty host of governmental supplicants are seek- 
ing favors—favors that in essence are special privileges. 

The effort to obtain favors at the hands of the Govern- 
ment is inspired by the desire to make a living in the easiest 
way possible. In doing so, the still small voice is silenced 
and the command “Thou shalt not steal” is ignored. The 
aim is to get possession of a privilege, and with a privilege 
in hand the exploitation of honest business is easy. 

Privilege is defined as “a special advantage granted to 
and enjoyed by some to the exclusion of others.” 

There are many types of privilege, but the major ones are 
the privileges enjoyed by the public-service corporations, 
the banking fraternity, the owners of natural resources, the 
owners of ‘valuable land sites, and the beneficiaries of special 
legislation and concessions of Government. 

Let us examine privilege in its true light. Let us remem- 
ber that its chief characteristic is favoritism, that it gives 
the possessor a special advantage at the expense of others, 
and that to own or possess a privilege means the power of 
procuring wealth or making a living by the labor of others. 
It is this fact that makes privilege such a coveted prize, and 
in order to acquire it many influential citizens will engage 
in politics and violate every rule of decency and honor. Is 
it reasonable to suppose that single citizens would contribute 
thousands of dollars to campaign funds with which to in- 
fluence—yea, corrupt—the electorate, if there were no hope 
of recovering the money spent for election purposes many 
times over? The history of our political struggles proves 
that these huge election contributions are made with an eye 
single to electing the political henchmen of the beneficiaries 
of privilege so as to control government, in the hope of 
securing new privileges at the hands of the Government and 
protect the privileges they already enjoy. 

Like a mighty pest, privilege is eating out the very vitals 
of trade, commerce, and industry. Not unlike the parasitical 
insects that subsist on the lifeblood of their victim, privilege 
subsists on those who toil and labor and produce the wealth 
of the Nation—in short, subsists on business. Just as the 
flea-ridden dog or the louse-ridden hen will become pale, 
anemic, and weak, so business, under the steady and con- 
stant drain of privilege, loses its virility and strength. To 
improve the health of the dog or the hen, the owner seeks 
to do away with the fleas and the lice; and likewise, to im- 
prove the health of business, privilege must be exterminated. 

Much difficulty is encountered in abolishing privilege. It 
will battle for its life with every weapon at its command. 
Privilege has monopolistic control of many of the necessities 
of life, and with this control in the hollow of its hands it has 
a persuasive influence over the agencies that create and in- 
fluence public opinion. It influences, controls, and directs 
great bodies of men. It corrupts the voters and perverts the 
public will, so that its henchmen are frequently placed in 
public office to do its bidding and carry out its will. 

At one time in the history of our country it was our proud 
boast, “Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute.” 
But things have changed. Now we offer as tribute on the 
altar of privilege upward of one-third of the national income. 
In this one fact there is the explanation of the inequitable 
distribution of wealth. The national income in the peak 
days of our so-called prosperity was estimated at $90,000,- 
000,000 per year. To avoid the disaster of panics and hard 
times, wealth must be distributed justly and honestly. Nat- 
ural justice demands that the national income—that is, the 
sum total of all the wealth produced by the farmers, miners, 
manufacturers, merchants, and all the helpers and workers 
in the Nation’s workshop—must be distributed te each in 
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accordance with the contribution that each makes in the way 
of productive labor. 

Now, if by virtue of our economic set-up—which in essence 
is monopolistic—the farmers, manufacturers, miners, mer- 
chants, and the helpers and workers in the Nation’s workshop 
are compelled to contribute to monopolies the tidy sum of 
thirty billions annually, it stands to reason that the annual 
income of those who produce the national income will be 
materially reduced. In fact, the figures indicate that $30,000,- 
000,000 is equal to a contribution to privilege of $1,000 by 
each family in the United States. 

If privilege were abolished, agriculture and industry would 
be free of the paralyzing and destructive burdens of taxation, 
and thus the way would be opened to produce in abundance. 
Production then would be limited only by the demands of the 
people. With agriculture and industry freed from the pres- 
ent-day oppressive and depression-breeding taxes, there 
would be no need to limit production of any kind. There 
would be a free field and no favors, and the natural laws of 
production and distribution would automatically control and 
determine the need of things for which there would be an 
effective demand. Many of the artificial attempts at regula- 
tion could be abandoned. The irritating bureaucrats could be 
handed their hats and invited to go home. 

This is no idle dream. This is exactly what will happen as 
soon as the American people display sufficient economic 
knowledge and the will to abolish privilege. The annual trib- 
ute that privilege exacts from the producers of wealth is the 
reason why the few are rich and the many poor. 

Il fares the to ills a y 
Where exe libero te men DE 

Confronted with this situation, what is honest business 
to do? Obviously, the task at hand, in order to establish 
opportunities to all on equal terms, is to abolish the privi- 
leges now enjoyed by the few. And the first problem to 
consider is; who are the privileged? The major privileges— 
those whose exactions are unduly onerous to business—may 
be summed up under the titles, public utilities, land, money, 
taxation, patents. 

Much confusion prevails, especially in the minds of busi- 
nessmen, as to the part that Government may properly take 
in the control and regulation of business. First, it must 
be understood that there are two kinds of business, public 
and private. Public business ought to be controlled and 
regulated by Government; private business ought to be left 
severely alone. While it is the distinct duty of Government 
to control and regulate all public business, it is equally true 
that Government must pursue a policy of hands off so far 
as private business is concerned. 

What is private business? The answer is obvious. All 
business enterprises that do not enjoy the power of sover- 
eignty are private. 

It is recalled that the primary functions of Government 
are limited to the maintenance of highways, management of 
landholdings, and police power; therefore any business that 
requires a constant and continuous use of the highways and 
enjoys the power of sovereignty is properly public business. 
The services rendered by the various public utilities, such as 
transportation, power, communication, and the like, are 
governmental functions; in short, public utilities are engaged 
in public business and are agents of the Government and 
subject to governmental regulation and control. This be- 
comes necessary for the very obvious reason that services 
that are monopolistic in nature must be under governmental 
supervision in order that the rights of the public may be 
protected and the law of competition function freely and 
fully in the field of private enterprise. As has been truly 
said: 

Private monopoly in anything tends to destroy competition in 
all things. 


Those engaged in the administration of public utilities con- 
stitute a powerful, privileged group. 

Land ownership is a legal privilege. As such it enables 
the owner to appropriate to his own use the profits aris- 
ing from the value of land. This is clearly a violation of 
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natural justice, for the value attaching to land, due to the 
progress of human society, is a social product and therefore 
the benefits and advantages arising therefrom belong to all 
the people. 

The administration of the value of land and the profits 
arising therefrom is public business; in other words, it is the 
first duty of government to collect for public use the income 
derived from socially created land values. And it is well to 
note that if this were done the multitude of oppressive and 
depression-breeding taxes now borne by business could be 
abolished. Then private business would be freed and both 
capital and labor could engage in the production of wealth in 
the assurance that both would receive as recompense the full 
share of their joint product. 

Owners of land, to which values attach by reason of the 
activities of the people and the services of government, also 
constitute a privileged group. 

Other privileges, such as are enjoyed by the banking fra- 
ternity and owners of patents, must be reformed so that the 
power to exact tribute be abolished. Bankers and patentees 
also constitute a privileged group. 

At the risk of repetition, let it be repeated that there are 
two types of business—public and private. Public business is 
properly the concern of government, while private business 
should be free from governmental interference, excepting 
such police regulations as may be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of safety and sanitation. 

It may also be well for business to remind itself that much 
of the interference of government in private business is occa- 
sioned by the inability of moral virtue to govern the world. 
Pure-food laws, laws in relation to weights and measures, 
legislation in regard to sanitation, regulations to insure fair 
trade practices, together with the multitude of regulatory 
measures under the police power of government so vexing and 
annoying to business and responsible for the horde of bureau- 
crats, came into being because of the moral delinquencies of 
certain branches of business. When business learns to police 
itself and set up standards of business and social behavior 
that have the sanction of moral rectitude, the annoyances 
and interferences of governmental bureaucrats will vanish 
from the picture. This day will come to pass if and when 
business will purge itself of its own antisocial and immoral 
practices. 

Business is in distress, It is sorely tried. It has many 
real or imaginary troubles. In the hope of improving the 
lot of business, all manner of artificial schemes are proposed. 
From time to time there come into being governmental pro- 
grams that bear euphonious titles, such as “Old Deal,” 
“Square Deal,” “New Deal,” and others. Much of the legis- 
lation that is enacted under the caption of these euphonious 
titles is disturbing and annoying to business and yet there is 
a very sound and good reason why it exists. 

In the interest of enlightened self-preservation the atten- 
tion of business is directed to an observation of Albert J. 
Nock, in an article published in the May issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly. Mr. Nock discusses in illuminating fashion the 
reason for the attempts of government to regulate human 
society. Mr. Nock says: 

Why are New Deals? Simply, my dear friend, because of two 
almost universal superstitions. First, that natural law does not 
opener in the realm of economics just as inexorably as in the realm 
of physics—which it does. Second, that a government can work 
some sort of magic that will nullify or modify the operation of 
natural law—which it can’t. These two superstitions are as wide- 
spread as the belief in witchcraft back in Cotton Mather's time. 
We have been brought up in them from infancy as part of the air 


We breathe, and hence we all firmly believe in government by 
sleight of hand—or should I say in government by incantation?— 
and we all squeal like stuck pigs when we have to take the conse- 
quences of that utterly silly belief. There is no excuse for this, 
and no sympathy coming to the victims of their own foolishness, 
especially in the country of Franklin, Jefferson, and Paine—all of 
whom gave them warning enough. Eighty years ago Herbert 
Spencer dissected those superstitions right down to the bone in a 
volume of essays whereof I'll make you a small bet that you can’t 
buy a first-hand copy in the United States today without sending 
to England for it. a 
Moreover, since I am in a betting mood, I'll pay you a liberal 
bounty for the name of every American man of affairs you can 
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produce who has read those essays or even heard of them. I 
promise you won't get purse proud on the proceeds. Well, then, 
have I any sympathy with the downtrodden and bedeviled Ameri- 
can businessman now that his superstitions have returned to plague 
him? The plain truth is that these two superstitions have for 
years been breeding a choice job lot of rotten brains among us, and 
we now have nothing but rotten brains wherewith to meet the 
consequences. Statesmen like Franklin, philosophers like Spencer, 
kept telling us that government’s only proper concern with busi- 
ness is to punish fraud and enforce the obligations of contracts, 
and beyond that it should let business strictly alone; but, no, that 
was not good enough. We kept running to the Government for 
subsidies, grants, concessions, franchises, and every imaginable 
kind of intervention and interference, coaxing it to stick its finger 
into every pie, until now at last the pie dish is so full of fingers 
that there isn’t room for any pie. 


Emerson’s counsel is still sound: 
Fear, craft, and avarice cannot rear a state. 


The Republican Record of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY R H. SNELL, OF NEW 


Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include the following address to be 
delivered by me over a national hook-up of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on June 18, 1938: f 


Senator McNary, the Republican leader of the Senate, and I 
issued to the press this morning a joint statement expr the 
regret that this New Deal Congress has adjourned without adopt- 
ing measures to alleviate the paralysis of business and halt the 
downward spiral of economic forces now engulfing our country. 

I wish tonight to discuss with you in some detail the situation 
which prompted us to make that statement. You know, of course, 
as we do that our country is suffering from a severe economic 
crisis which shows no signs of improving. In fact, it daily grows 
worse. 

The fault does not lie with the Republicans in Congress. For 
5 years now we have warned of the dangers inherent in New 
Deal policies. But we did not just criticize. We proposed specific, 
constructive, remedial steps to prevent what is now happening. 

It is with the keenest regret and aversion that we now witness 
a bitter fulfillment of the warnings we have issued. We have 
seen the much-flaunted, artificial New Deal “recovery” crumble 
with unprecedented rapidity, becoming the Roosevelt. depression, 
which bids fair to equal the world-wide depression of 1929-32. 

We have witnessed the sharpest fluctuations in prices and in- 
dustrial production in the history of the country and now we 
find many business indexes approximately back at the low levels 
of 5 years ago. 

We have seen unemployment mount in recent months until 
more than 13,000,000 persons, willing and able to work, are job- 
less—a number as great as ever existed in this country. In addi- 
tion, it is estimated that some 6,000,000 men and women are 
working only part time. 

We now find industrial production so depressed that, as recorded 
on the Federal Reserve Board index, it has reached a point lower 
than May 1933, and is only 11 points above the average for 1932, 
the year in which the 1929-32 depression touched bottom. The 
great textile, steel, automobile, and bituminous coal-mining in- 
dustries are in a state of paralysis. 

We see the Nation's railroads, our most vital economic arteries, 
tottering on the brink of disaster as the result of 5 years of New Deal 
procrastination, jeopardizing the livelihood of 1,000,000 workers and 
their families, as well as the savings of countless thousands of in- 
vestors, bank depositors, and insurance policyholders. Yet the 
President has permitted Congress to adjourn without lifting a finger 
to ease this grave situation. 

We have seen cotton and wheat prices during the last year fall 
to levels, which, if translated into terms of the old gold dollar, 
would be the lowest in our recorded history. Farm purchasing 
power has been reduced by hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Yet, looking abroad, we find no such catastrophic developments 
in other democratic countries. General industrial production for 
the world, outside of the United States, in March was 116.6 percent 
of the 1928 average, whereas in the United States it was only 71.7 
percent, according to the Annalist index. Even neighboring Canada, 
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a country and a people much like ourselves—except for its Gov- 
erhment—continued to enjoy a sustained prosperity long after our 
country had been reduced to economic disaster and gloom. 

Reasons for what has happened in the United States are not hard 
to find. These things have been caused by the blighting hand of 
the reckless New Deal experimenter, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
He who in the days of improvement said “we planned it that way— 
don't let anybody tell you differently,” cannot now shirk the re- 
sponsibility. This depression springs from political, not economic 
causes. It can be cured only by political action—by taking away 
from the throat of business the strangling hand of Government 
ap a i punitive taxation, and unnecessary, harmful restric- 

ons. 

The dangers confronting us, ever present during the last 5 years, 
became increasingly apparent when this Congress first met 18 
months ago. Instead of accepting the cooperation of Republicans 
in taking constructive action, the leaders of the party in power, 
‘under spur of the President, have frittered away this precious time 
in determined, but futile fighting, to change the American form 
of government. Along with patriotic members of the majority 
party, we were successful in thwarting the iniquitous plan to pack 
the Supreme Court and the scheme to make the entire Federal 
Government subservient to the whim of the Chief Executive. The 
Roosevelt depression could have been prevented had the party in 
power, instead of seeking to pervert our traditional form of gov- 
ernment, spent its time in giving serious, thoughtful consideration 
to the proposals we sponsored. 

Although the seriousness of this crisis became evident in Sep- 
tember 1987, President Roosevelt failed to take any action to 
ameliorate its effects until last April 14—8 months later. Then 
he proposed an increased dose of pump-priming and credit infia- 
tion, the very medicine in large part responsible for poisoning 
the American economic system and bringing on the present crisis. 
Then, as previously, the Roosevelt leaders refused even to con- 
Sone, rigu, the basically sound measures for which we have 
‘ought. 

We have fought without avail to end the fears, generated by 
New Deal policies, which depress business and free enterprise, not 
because we were concerned about the rich, who can take care of 
themselves, but because we were and are convinced vigorous busi- 
ness activity means jobs for all, increased production, expanding 
consumption, and a general rise in the standard of living for all 
our people. 

Our purpose has been to restore that confidence, harmonious 
relationship, and balance between management and labor, farmer 
and industrial worker, producer and consumer which is absolutely 
essential for the maintenance of American well-being. 

We have expressed alarm over the consequences to the future 
of this Nation by the constant raising of class hatreds and the 
intemperate denunciation by those in high places in this admin- 
istration of men whose only fault is that they have been success- 
ful in life. 

We have protested, and do again, against the pillorying of busi- 
ness, big and little, as the scapegoat when fi ous New Deal 
policies fail to produce constructive results. 

We have been ever ready to join in an honest, sincere program 
for the elimination of evil and monopolistic practices in business. 
It was the Republican Party that gave this country its first anti- 
trust legislation. The New Deal has failed to make even a con- 
scientious effort to enforce the existing laws against monopoly. 
On the contrary, through the administration of the N. R. A., the 
New Deal legalized and blessed the very practices against which 
its leaders now rant, and about which they have done nothing. 

We now fear that the misnamed “antimonopoly” investigation, 
to use the President’s own phrase in a recent press conference, 
will be made an instrument for further unjustified attacks on 
legitimate business to divert attention from the faflure of the 
New Deal. Should this investigation be turned into another 
witch hunt against business, it will be a further deterrent to 
business confidence and recovery. 

We have sought to prevent the Federal Government unneces- 
sarily competing with private business, believing that the only 
hope for a restoration of the jobless to work and factories to 
capacity production lies through private investment and enter- 
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prise. 

We have consistently fought against punitive taxation, which 
strangles business without increasing revenues. When the now 
demonstratedly harmful undistributed-profits tax was 2 


and have a retarding effect upon recovery and reemployment.” 

We proposed last December in the special session of this 
ou t repeal of the undistributed-profits tax and restoration of 
the 12\4-percent limit on capital gains—action which, if taken at 
that time, would have had benefi 
however, continued to 
vent Congress from giving even partial 
last-minute denunciation of 
dared not veto—destroyed any partial 
relief granted might have had. We continue to favor the outright 
repeal of the undistributed-profits tax. 

We have demanded constantly for 5 years that steps be taken to 
bring about a balance of the Federal Budget through elimination 
of wasteful and unnecessary expenditures and through equitable 
taxation, because we believe that the integrity of the Government’s 


credit and currency should be our first concern, and because, as 
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President Roosevelt so well said in 1932, any other course is “the 
road to bankruptcy.” 

We have tried unceasingly to secure an honest, nonpolitical ad- 
ministration of unemployment relief. We have recognized the 
necessity of the Federal Government providing a share of the cost 
of adequate relief for the needy unemployed. But we believe relief 
could be made more helpful to the needy and less costly by placing 
its administration in the hands of bipartisan local boards under the 
general supervision of a bipartisan board in Washington. 

We have fought with all our ability the shameless perversion of 
New Deal relief administration and funds to political purposes, a 
situation which now has been fully exposed. We have sought to 
make it unlawful for those ad relief to attempt to 
influence, coerce, or intimidate those dependent on the Government 
in the free and American exercise of their franchise. Our proposals 
have been beaten down amid the jeers even of the Senate Demo- 
cratic leader, while at the White House the President has under- 
taken to excuse the unjustifiable intervention of his Relief Admin- 
istrator into a local primary contest. The New Deal administration 
of relief has now assumed the proportions of a national scandal. 

We have proposed the return of the control of money to Congress 
where it belongs under the Constitution. Much of the existing 
monetary legislation has hung like a sword of Damocles over the 
country, and even now is generating fear and dread over what 
inflationary step next may be taken. 

We have proposed improvement of the operation of the Social 
Security Act, having as our aim the strengthening of this legisla- 
tion by abolishing the burdensome, unwieldy, unnecessary, and 
fraudulent reserve-fund provisions. We have proposed a reduc- 
tion of the taxes on both employee and employer, especially at this 
time when both workers and employers are under such heavy 
economic pressure to make ends meet. 

We have sponsored amendments to the Constitution which would 
effectively outlaw child labor in this country for all time. Such 
proposals have been ignored by the majority party which con- 
tinues to argue that to ban child labor we must subject the country 
to economic regimentation by a bureaucracy of Federal planners. 

We have advocated revision of the National Labor Relations Act 
to provide even-handed justice to employers, workers, and the 
pabio. Industrial turmoil and strife help none, but retard the 

ation. 

We have proposed amendment of this legislation to clarify the 
mutual obligations of worker and employer and the duties of both 
toward the public and to make the Labor Relations Board an um- 
pire in such controversies instead of a one-sided partisan. 

We have fought unceasingly, and shall continue to fight, against 
every effort of the New Deal to subject all American life to a cen- 
tralized government, with all industry, agriculture, and labor at 
the mercy of compulsory decrees of a Federal bureaucracy. 

We have recognized the necessity for liberal governmental assist- 
ance to the farmer in the producing of his crops, but we have 
consistently opposed the regimentation of farmers through com- 
pulsory production and marketing-quota plans. In that we have 
pan 5 by the already evident failure of the 1938 Agricul- 

ural Act. 

We have resisted the entire program of the New Deal for contract- 
ing and reducing production, asserting that it is hypocritical to 
sorrow over the one-third ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill-clad of this 
land, while at the same time pressing for an economy of scarcity. 

All these things Republicans have p during the Seventy- 
fifth Congress. We shall continue to fight for them with renewed 
force and vigor when we return to Washington in January, our 
numbers greatly augmented in House and Senate by several score 
newly elected Republicans. 

We cannot permit—and you cannot permit—the bankruptcy 
and moral disintegration of our country to test further New Deal 
theories already demonstrated to be unsound. America must 
return to prosperity and to democracy. . 


Edward A. Kenney 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
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HON. ELMER H. WENE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. EDWARD A. KENNEY, 
late a Representative from New Jersey 


Mr. WENE. Mr. Speaker, we pause today to pay tribute to 
the memory of those colleagues who have passed from among 
us. It is with deep regret that we witness at this time the 
tragic death of Representative EDWARD A. Kenney, of the 
Ninth New Jersey Congressional District. 

In the death of Epwarp A. Kenney not only have the people 
of his district in New Jersey suffered the loss of a fine citizen 
and an able legislator but the Nation as a whole has been 
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deprived of his counsel and sound judgment. His entire life 
was devoted to the service of his fellow men. As an out- 
standing member of the legal profession he was known for his 
kindly sympathy for those less fortunate than himself. Asa 
Member of the National Legislature his broad human interest 
at all times superseded his personal interest. 

While I knew him but a short time, I grew to love his kindly 
character and respect his ability in matters legislative. I 
wish the privilege had been mine to have known him better. 
He possessed natural abilities that attracted his friends and 
neighbors to him. He inspired confidence wherever he went, 
and his natural aptitudes swiftly advanced him to positions 
of leadership and responsibility. 

My feeling of respect and friendship for EDWARD A. KENNEY 
is almost universal in his home city and district and in that 
section of New Jersey where he was best known. The test of 
a man’s character rests on the judgment of those who know 
him best, and the high regard in which our late colleague was 
held by his fellow townsmen and constituents bespeaks more 
adequately than can I the high quality of his character. 


The Democratic Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH 


. OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY, OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
AT COLBY COLLEGE 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Record an address to be delivered by the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BAILEY] before the 
graduating class at Colby College, Waterville, Maine, on 
June 20, next. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Man alone of all creation is considered capable of devising, 
maintaining and improving government; and this is perhaps his 
greatest task and supreme test, in which he is forever to devise, 
to build and rebuild, vainly striving to frame the perfect ship of 
state. His problem is in morals, and the best of statesmen can- 
not lift a state above the moral level of its people. For far more 
than structure or design is demanded: There must be capacity 
to operate the institution, and in a democracy there must be 
popular capacity not only to govern but to be governed; there 
must be a process accepted and established. 

The difficulties of government are inherent in the human race. 
They have attended every generation and every form in which 
mankind has sought to establish order by substitution of artificial 
restraints for the cruel regime of natural law. The former are 
experimental and everchanging; the latter are changeless. The 
government of men is in the last analysis by consent, but Nature's 
government demands of its subjects that they conform or die. 
The one is moral, and within mankind's grasp; the other is phys- 
ical, and quite beyond us. 

It is significant that Abraham went forth from Ur of the Chal- 
dees not knowing whither he went, but knowing what he wanted— 
a city, or civilization, which hath foundations whose builder and 
maker is God; and that John came to the end of his long quest 
on Patmos in the vision of a holy city, a new Jerusalem let down 
out of heaven. Civilization is the divine destiny of man, the 
objective of our religion; government is the vehicle of that des- 
tiny; and there is much to encourage the view that the 
democratic process is the way of that destiny. 

Order is essential, even to religion. Men must be governed. 
Give obedience, said the Great Apostle to the Gentiles, to the 

that be, for the powers that be are ordained of God, mean- 
ing that the state, whether approved or disapproved, is part of 
the divine scheme and exists for the sake of the soul also. The 
anarchist has no place in the divine economy. Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, said Jesus, not that he ap- 
proved of Caesar but that he approved of government. 

It would appear that the race in its instinct for order has 
devised every conceivable form, character, and degree of govern- 
ment—save the government universal, bably the Kingdom of 
God—and without finding one that survive. In a sense all 
have failed, as all have been repudiated and discarded, but in 
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another sense all have succeeded, in that each has made for order, 
each has pointed toward justice; each has contributed to experi- 
ence, political and social. 

As was said of old, we have here no continuing city. “All our 
pomp of yesterday is one with Nineveh and Tyre.” Nor may it 
be said that nations have failed for want of power, for the great 
have gone with the little, gone with the wind; both the cedar 
and the fir have fallen. Nor yet may it be said that they have 
passed by reason of their form, for tyrannies and republics have 
yielded to the common fate. 

Without professing to have arrived at a final and all-inclusive 
theory of the fall of governments, it is my purpose here to discuss 
the process of government as the heel of its vulnerability rather 
than the form, and especially the vital relation of the process of 
democracy to the permanence of governments in the democratic 
form, and this particularly with reference to the United States. 
Collaterally I shall suggest that the source of permanence in a 
nation is the moral capacity of its people. And I may say in pass- 
ing that this, perhaps, is the explanation of the rejection by Jesus 
of the political method and His deliberate choice of the way of the 
teacher and the cross, and of the fact that the inspired prophet of 
the captivity declared of the sacrificial Messiah that was to come— 
the government shall be upon His shoulder. 

Whatsoever may be held as to the value of a monarchy, its proc- 
esses whereby it affects its people are more vital than its wealth or 
power, the way it manifests itself more important than the mani- 
festation. How it deals with them is more important than what 
it is or what it does. True of absolute powers, how much more 
is it true of the democratic form which must depend upon the 
frequent approval of the people, and which lives in the way it 
operates rather than in its operations? 

Indeed, democracies cannot live by professions, by ideals, or 
slogans, or power, but must draw every breath from general con- 
sent to the way they proceed and the consequences of their proc- 
esses not only in welfare but in approval or disapproval of their 
manners, so to speak. 

For in a democracy the citizen is both governor and governed, 
ruler, ruled, and beneficiary. The most desirable form of govern- 
ment, it is also the most delicate, the most inefficient, It will die 
as quickly from doing the right thing in the wrong way as from 
doing the wrong thing. It will die from attempting too much 
as quickly as from attempting too little. It will die by the exer- 
cise of too much power as quickly as by too little. A democracy 
is a delicately balanced instrument in the tempest of human 
interest, will, and emotion. 

Hence our Republic, still the child of a moment in history, is 
the oldest of republics. Hence, also, following the Great War, 
practically every effort to set up and sustain republican govern- 
ments failed. Hence, now, on the Continent of Europe dictators 
rule by decree in the name of democracy and upon its ruins. Hence, 
also, far-spread in this our land a very real and jealous fear that 
what has happened in Europe, almost throughout Europe, to the 
amazement of civilization, may happen, may be happening, here. 

That it can happen here every reasoning being ought to realize, 
for whatever may happen to mankind may as well happen to Ameri- 
cans. We are not a chosen people; we have no armory against fate, 
no antidote to human frailty. Our Constitution is no stronger 
than the moral attachment of the people. There is nothing in us 
of wisdom, of experience, of discipline, of intelligence, or moral 
strength to justify a moment’s disregard of the warnings of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson that we must not take the assurance of our 
liberties for granted or assume that our Republic will of its 
own force—for it has none. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty 
and democracy, and that vigilance must be the vigilance of the 
people looking to the processes of the Republic rather than to its 
frame or prestige or national defense. 

One of the miracles of history is the character, intellectual and 
moral intelligence, and wisdom of the men who founded the 
United States. As if by Providence, a considerable number of them 
had explored all human experience in government, and many 
others had careers distinguished for elevated thought, common 
sense, learning in the law, und, of men, and the art of 
governing. The colonial experiments had taught them many les- 
sons and the Federation many others. Altogether they constituted 
a company fitted without equal in history for the task that was 
set for them. 

They were committed to the democratic theory, they were in 
revolt against both monarchy and aristocracy, they were keenly 
aware of the inherent weakness of democracy, they dreaded mass 
democracy—that is, popular democracy—as they dreaded tyranny. 
The tyranny of a majority was as hateful as the tyranny of one. 
They were determined to erect a structure within the democratic 
ideal, strong enough to prevail but not strong enough to extin- 
guish personal liberty, guarded against the fatal vulnerability of 
governments, too much power on the one hand or too little on 
the other. The standard was equality, order, liberty, under power 
distributed and restrained and yet united and effectual. 

This was a new task for men. And when they had finished it 
they described it as “Novus ordo seclorum”—the new order of 
the ages—as you will find engraved on your dollar bills, a quota- 
tion of Virgil nearly 2,000 years before. They t better 
than they knew, as all men know. For they had at last produced 
a balanced structure of power in which equality, order, and liberty 
were consistently provided for. 

But this balance was arrived at in the processes of the manifes- 
tation of the Government and in the assumption that those 
processes would be preserved by men in office and demanded to 
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be preserved by the people in elections, They have become as a 
whole the model of the democratic process, 

As much was entrusted to the moral quality of people and 
officials as to the letter of the high contract, the constitutional 
covenant itself. The process was assumed to be more vital than 
the structure. The governed, the people, were assumed to be the 
guardians of the instrument of their democracy, officials were ex- 
pected to fulfill their oaths in spirit and in letter, and, if they 
should not, the people were expected to make it intolerable for 
them. It was not lightly that Thomas Jefferson proposed three 
tests of any candidate for office: (1) Is he honest; (2) is he capa- 
ble; (3) does he believe in the Constitution? And the oath re- 
quired of Presidents and all officers to uphold, maintain, and de- 
fend the Constitution—not the country or the Government—is 
likewise of impressive significance. It was his failure to appreciate 
this moral element in the national structure that induced 
Macaulay to say that our Republic was all sail and no anchor and 
would accordingly come to wreck. And he may have been right. 

I do not think that our Republic is likely to fall under direct 
attack or that the Constitution will be overthrown. The menace 
to both lies in men in office who cultivate, and masses of people 
who encourage or tolerate, processes that undermine both Consti- 
tution and Republic—processes utterly foreign to our democracy, 
men and masses who proclaim loudly, and I may grant sincerely, 
their devotion to the Constitution, the Republic, and the democratic 
process. I remind you that Der Fuehrer Hitler proclaims that his 
Reich is a beautiful democracy. And so it may be, but, if so, it 
operates solely in his will and is a democracy in which every vestige 
of the democratic process has been extinguished. 

The weakness here in our land now is in want of moral restraint 
rather than morals, of sensibility rather than sinister design, but 
it is quite as fatal as if it were frankly immoral, and more effective 
because it is not. The Republic is maintained in form, all things 
are done in the name of democracy, but its processes are being 
extinguished. 

For example, let me give you some modern instances. 

. The independence of the judiciary is not specifically declared 
in the Constitution. It is true that the Congress might control 
the courts by denying them funds with which to operate or re- 
fusing them power to enforce judgments, just as it might deny 
funds or administrative functions to the Executive. Congress 
could nullify the Constitution. But if the Constitution is to 
have meaning or be of any force and effect, there must be inde- 
pendent tribunals to declare its meaning with respect to all laws 
and official acts touching the exercise of power and the peaceful 
means of enforcing the judgment in the premises, and the Con- 
gress must in good faith see to it. Its meaning is to be deter- 
mined, not by Presidents or Congress politically, but by courts 
juridically. No President takes oath to support the Constitution 
as he understands it. He must accept the court’s interpretation 
or be over the Constitution and not under it. Here again good 
faith in operation is required. 

Nevertheless, we have lately seen a direct attack upon the in- 
dependence of the judiciary for the express purpose of having the 
courts uphold, as within the power of Congress, acts passed at 
the instance of the President which, according to every decision 
of the Court in similar or analogous cases, have been uniformly 
held to be beyond its power throughout our history. 

The independence of the Court is an indispensable part of the 
democratic process. Without it every right of liberty might be 
extinguished, mass democracy might be instituted, with the conse- 
quence of dictatorship, or, with the aid of a subservient Congress, 
dictatorship would be instituted at once. Here, therefore, was a 
blow—and we have noticed that it may be more violently re- 
peated—against that process of democracy most essential to its 
existence—the constitutional check on executive and legislative 
power. I am appalled when I consider what labor and struggle 
was required to repel an attack that in any other period would 
have at once disgraced those who made it. 

Again, our essential part of our democratic process is the in- 
dependent functioning of the three branches of the Government. 
The Congress is coordinate, but it must be independent. The 
legislative power granted to Congress by the people is vested in 
the Congress by the people as their representatives by States 
and districts. The President advises and recommends, but he does 
not legislate. He may veto legislation, but he cannot initiate it. 
The power of the President and the power of the purse must be 
separate and independent. 

Nevertheless, we are frankly made aware not only that Members 
of the Congress who resisted Executive attack upon the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary will be the victims of active adminis- 
trative opposition, but also that efforts are being made to prevent 
the return to Congress of sitting Members who have voted against 
one or more Executive bills. The whole influence of adminis- 
tration—with patronage, favor, and immense lump-sum appro- 
priations, with all the prestige of great offices—will be employed 

t them and to elect successors who will yield to a Presi- 
dent’s undisclosed demands. 

The uence here is to merge the legislative power with 
the Executive to give the latter the lawmaking, the taxing, and 
the spending power—in a word, to extinguish the Congress, sub- 
stitute mass democracy, with one man as leader and spokesman, 
for our process of local and direct representation by districts and 
States in lawmaking, taxing, and spending. 

What amazes me is that many millions approve this, many Mem- 
bers of Congress accept it, and nowhere do I find that indignant 
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and determined resistance with which it would have been met 
throughout the land, regardless of party, in every decade hitherto. 

Is it necessary to say that the democratic process of representa- 
tion of States by Senators and of districts by Representatives, re- 
sponsible to God upon their oaths and to the people upon the 
records, and to no other, is essential to the preservation of the 
Republic and the democratic liberties, to preserve which it was 
founded and dedicated? That it restrains both the Federal Goy- 
ernment and the people in the interest of liberty? 

A subservient Congress means a dependent court, and the two 
together mean government by Presidential decree and without 
restraint. 

There are other instances of hardly less consequence. Consider 
the constant spending of billions more than receipts, breaking down 
the structure of financial stability, on one hand, and undermining 
the morale not only of the poor but of the officials of cities, coun- 
ties, and States, on the other; the policy of government by favor 
and winning elections by bounty, the cultivation in Members of 
Congress of dependence upon administrators for projects as well 
as political appointments; the creation of a sense of vested inter- 
est on the part of commerce and industry in public spending; the 
extension of the welfare clause of the Constitution so as to author- 
ize the Congress to expend any sums it may care to, and conse- 
quently to levy taxes to the utmost extent of approval by recipients 
as against disapproval by the taxed; the extension of the commerce 
clause so as to give the Congress jurisdiction over labor and indus- 
try, on the one hand, and agriculture, mining, and husbandry, on 
the other; the imposition of penalties upon production and the 
attachment of allotments to land upon condition of compliance; 
the taking of jurisdiction over every watercourse in the land that 
a commission may find as a fact to affect commerce between the 
States, however small, and that without appeal to any court; the 
new administrative laws and regulations in which a multitude of 
bureaus hold sway far and wide—these are each reversals of or 
threats to the democratic process upon which the Republic rests. 
And with them has gone a centralization of power that bids fair 
utterly to extinguish local self-government, not less essential in our 
democratic processes than the independence of Congress or the 
judiciary. They savor more of national socialism under a sole 
leader than of a democratic republic, 

I am entirely willing to concede that it may be desirable to 
extend the Federal power to control wages, hours, agricultural pro- 
duction, and the like, although I question it. Even so, the way 
to do this is by amendment to the Constitution duly submitted 
and not by packing or coercing the Court or controlling the Con- 
gress. Here, again, we must demand adherence to the historic 
democratic process as essential to the life of the Republic and as 
moral obligation. Were this the land of Machiavelli or Metternich, 
it might be otherwise; but this is the land of Washington and 
Lincoln and Robert E. Lee. 

I have produced the evidence of the undermining of our Re- 
public by attack upon the democratic process by which it lives. 
I come now to my conclusion. 

It is far from my purpose to overwhelm you or discourage you, 
but only to present to you a task, by devotion to which you ips 
justify your existence, discharge the trust of your education, and 
reap the reward of that satisfaction without which neither fame, 
wealth, nor personal success is worth while. 


I bid you be of good cheer. The situation is difficult. Un- 
speakable disaster appears to menace the entire world, just as 
you enter upon the scene. But humanity will carry on. It always 
has. And there will always be place for useful men, always sat- 
isfaction for those who live the good life, always great work to do 
for those of sufficient vision and faith. It is your part to chal- 
lenge within yourself, and wherever your lot may be cast, all 
the forces of the attack Mn civilization, and any inroad upon 
the principles of your Republic, its best bulwark. 

When I was at college we often debated the query: Do great 
men make great crises or do great crises make great men? We 
did not settle the question for long at a time. But the years 
have taught me that great crises do call forth and add to the 
stature of great men. Whenever Oliver Cromwell set down in 
his rude hand, “We are in a situation very difficult,” one could 
look for great and triumphant events, and he grew greater upon 
them. These difficulties of today present to you the opportunity 
of an epoch in history. 

Some of us in the Congress have known that all that we could 
do was to fight a rear-guard action to preserve what we might, 
to yleld only that we might preserve. When we have yielded, 
we have done so with hope. And we have resisted unto the utter- 
most only when we could do no other. We have not despaired. 
Our faith in the people is not so easily destroyed. Moreover, we 
have counted upon experience to teach at length and upon the 
oncoming generation to relieve us in due season. We have known 
that the ultimate task must be for those like yourselves who are 
to succeed us, and we welcome you as having come up for such 
a time as this. 

One of your tasks as citizens will be to restore respect for 
authority and regard for tradition in a generation that has lost 
its way in the earth, for the multitude demanding compassion 
not because they are poor or oppressed, but because they are as 
sheep. without a shepherd, not knowing what to do or think 
because the guides of democracy—the constitutional principles of 
equal rights to all, special privileges to none, equality before the 
law, equal protection of law, government of law and not of men, 
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due process of law, representative capacity, and local self-gov- 
ernment—haye been obscured under pressure of the daily struggie 
for existence and immediate necessity. 

The Puritan and the Pilgrim are entitled to distinction not just 
because they settled these shores, but because they left here a 
deposit of moral capacity and moral light that served for cen- 
turies. Those we must recover. 

Governments derive somewhat more than their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. They derive from the conscience 
of the people their character and their permanence also, especially 
if they are in the democratic form. 

And another task is to reconcile the problems of a new age 
with ancient and accepted principles. Here is the difficulty and 
also the test of statesmanship, as Burke said, to preserve the 
past with a capacity to improve. If there must be alterations, let 
them come with due regard to the processes of your democracy. 
For to preserve democracy we must preserve its processes. And 
it shall profit us nothing if we lose the life of our representative 
democracy even though we gain the whole world. In your pas- 
sion for improvement cherish the great liberal tradition of your 
Republic. Preserve the process of democracy, whatever the 
objective. 

The temptation to please a majority, or to get ahead by short 
cuts, to cater to popular demand, or to rise upon prejudice will 
ever be present, but the real rewards will fall to patient men willing 
to see others rise, willing to suffer rather than succeed by policies 
that must fail. There are principles more precious than any con- 
sequences; there are principles worthy of living for and dying for, 
and one who dies for them may have the satisfaction of serving all 
men and by faith of living in perpetual service. 

I can do no better now than to recite a conversation between a 
mother and her son 7 centuries ago, reported by George Eliot, as 
they looked upon the portrait of that mother’s father: 

“What should you like to be, Lillo? You might be a scholar. 
My father was a scholar, you know, and taught me a great deal. 
That is the reason why I can teach you.” 

“Yes,” said Lillo, rather Bano, Bose: he is old and blind in 
the ure. Did he get a great deal of glory?” 

“Hot much, Lillo. eThe world was not always very kind to him, 
and he saw meaner men than himself put into higher places be- 
cause they could flatter and say what was false +” 

“I should not like that sort of life,” said Lillo. “I should like to 
be something that would make me a great man, and very happy 
besides—something that would not hinder me from having a good 
deal of pleasure.” 


tomorrow sacred; he had the greatness which belongs to a life 
spent in struggling against powerful wrong and trying to raise 
men to the highest deeds they are capable of. 

“And so, my Lillo, if you mean to act nobly and seek to know 
the best things God has put within reach of men, you must learn 
to fix your mind on that end and not on what will happen to you 
because of it. And remember, if you were to choose something 

lower, and make it the rule of your life to seek your own pleasure 
and escape from what is disagreeable, calamity might come just 
the same; and it would be calamity falling on a base mind, which 
is the one form of sorrow that has no balm in it and that may well 
make a man say, ‘It would have been better for me if I had never 
i been born.“ 


The Wage and Hour Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE B. BATES 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, it is an easy matter for us to sometimes forget the 
other fellow’s troubles in our efforts to overcome our own. 
The membership of this House, however, I am glad to say, 
took the troubles of their fellow countrymen into their own 
bosom and today made the first step up the ladder of a 
square deal for the laboring man by passing a wage and 
Hour bill, Imperfect as it is, it is so definitely a righteous 
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step in the direction we should have been traveling for 
years that I cannot refrain from making these few remarks 
that come from my heart, because in this act I can see public 
sentiment changing and giving to that “forgotten man” 
spoken of so frequently by our great President a better break 
than he has had in all his life. While this affects low-priced 
labor only, it is so beneficial to them, and will help so much 
to mold public sentiment for labor as a whole that it will not 
be long until a better law than this will be placed on the 
statute books covering all classes of labor. 

So, for the benefit of the people this bill reaches, and with 
the belief that it will help us in a fight for better legislation 
in this respect, I am glad to cast my vote for and in behalf 
of the folks who earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. 


Runaway Industries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, perhaps one of the most 
shocking demonstrations of ruthless disregard of the common 
welfare in contemporary times was presented by the spectacle 
ot industries deserting established industrial centers for re- 
gions of cheap labor markets, For more than a decade before 
the present administration assumed leadership of our Nation, 
entire industries forsook regions where decent working stand- 
ards prevailed to migrate to areas where they could impose 
upon the hapless people a wretched standard of existence. 
Neither the destitution they left in their wake amongst the 
hundreds of thousands of persons who had come to depend 
upon them for employment nor the destructive results of 
Shrinking purchasing power and mounting unemployment 
could discourage the trend. Yet never was the searchlight 
of publicity turned upon this insidious corrosion of our in- 
ternal economy until the fight to enact a wage-hour bill was 
begun in earnest, 

One of the hardest hit sections of the country has been 
New England. Here the exodus of industry has been at full 
ebb tide during this period. Capital formerly invested in 
New England mills and factories, in many instances, still 
controls the textile mills of the South, It abandoned all 
responsibility for the remaining havoc caused in localities it 
deserted and discarded all civic pride and gratitude for the 
years of protection and service rendered to it by the com- 
munities built around these industries. 

The following is a partial list of industries that have 
moved their plants from high-standard areas in New England 
to regions where starvation wages and sweatshop conditions 
have been tolerated: 

Connecticut Mills Co., of Danielson, Conn., moved all of its 
equipment from its Fall River plant and 50 percent of the 
machinery from Danielson to Decatur, Ala., in 1927. 

American Printing Co., Fall River, Mass., moved part of its 
equipment to Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn., in May 1925, 
and the balance of the Fall River plant was liquidated later. 

The Compton Co., of Compton, R. I., moved part of its 
equipment to Griffin, Ga. 

The Barber Manufacturing Co., of Lowell, Mass., moved 
part of its machinery to a new plant at Lyman, S. C. 

The Appleton Co. closed its plant at Lowell, Mass., in 1928, 
and transferred its looms to Anderson, S. C. 

The Beacon Manufacturing Co. moved all of its equipment 
from New Bedford, Mass., to Swannanoa, N. C., where all its 
manufacturing is now done, 

The Dwight Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass., transferred 
parts of the Chicopee, Mass., plant to Alabama City, Ala., 
where the company now owns a mill village. 

The Pepperell. Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass., discon- 
tinued its Lowell mill in 1928 and sold it in 1930. It com- 
pleted an additional unit at Opelika, Ala., in 1930. 
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The Columbia Knitting Mills, Inc., of Columbia, Miss., was 
organized in 1930, machinery being furnished by a Rhode 
Island mill to manufacture men’s hose. 

The Borden Mills, Inc., of Boston, Mass., completed at 
Kingsport, Tenn., in 1925 a $2,000,000 plant, which was 
equipped from machinery moved from the American Printing 
Co.’s plant at Fall River, Mass. 

The Beaver Mills, Inc., liquidated its plant at North Adams, 
Mass., in 1930, and is now manufacturing textiles at Douglas- 
ville, Ga. 

The Manville Jenckes Corporation, of Manville, R. I., was 
operating about 135,000 spindles at Gastonia, N. C., in 1925, 
most of which were brought from northern plants. 

The Galvez Mills, Galveston, Tex., has machinery moved 
from Nobaska’s Spinning Co.’s plant at Taunton, Mass. 

The Worth Mills, Fort Worth, Tex., incorporated in Massa- 
chusetts, completed in 1926 at Fort Worth, Tex., a 16,000- 
spindle plant for cord tire fabrics, moving machinery from 
New Bedford, Mass. 

The Stark Mills, Boston, Mass., reorganized in 1928, com- 
pleted in 1924 at Hogansville, Ga., a plant which took more 
than 260 carloads of machinery from the North to produce 
tire fabrics. 

The Lonsdale Co., Providence, R. I., moved 500 looms and 
20,000 spindles to a plant at Seneca, S. C., in 1927. 

The Advance Bag & Paper Co., Inc., of Boston, Mass., closed 
its mill at Howland, Maine, on January 1, 1931, resuming 
partial operations in June 1931, the larger machinery having 
been moved to a new plant at Advance, La. 


Theodore A. Peyser 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. THEODORE A. 
Pryser, late a Representative from New York 

Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, there are moments in the 
busy life of mortals when we pause and pay respect to those 
who have departed from our midst. 

The colleagues of THEODORE A. PEYSER, his friends and 
acquaintances, note with regret his untimely passing, which 
Was a genuine loss to us, to the people of his district, and 
te the country. 

He was an honorable businessman, an esteemed legislator, 
and an acknowledged scholar. He was deeply sincere and 
his energy for work knew no bounds. I learned to know him 
very well in Congress, and his friendly assistance and advice 
to those of us who were more recent Members was often 
scught and always appreciated. 

THEODORE Pryser’s friends were legion. We revere his 
memory and honor his name. 

The dead are like the stars, by day 
Withdrawn from mortal eye, 


But not extinct, gH hold their way 
In glory through the sky. 


Let Us Remove One Hazard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, apparently it is 
true that it is contrary to the wishes of the administration to 
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continue any longer than it is absolutely necessary the grant- 
ing of a moratorium on mining-claim assessments. Obviously, 
it was done in the first place as a matter of relief, and it is 
to be hoped that such relief measures will not much longer 
be needed. I have taken this action today because I believe 
that it is sadly needed at this moment. 

I am aware that the Committee on Mines and Mining felt 
bound by the understanding of last year, and for that reason 
they probably thought it improper to take any action upon 
my bill. Not one of the members with whom I have spoken 
has been opposed to the extension for 1 more year, which I 
am seeking in this bill. On the other hand, all members 
with whom I have spoken have felt that it should be done 
again this year, and regretted that their hands were tied by 
the understanding of a year ago. Not being a member of the 
Mines Committee, I am not bound to so great an extent as 
they. Nevertheless, only my conviction of the dire need and 
my feeling that the President will not veto this measure, be- 
cause he also sees the changed conditions today calling for 
the legislation, prompt me to call up the bill at this late hour, 
and that without House committee approval. 

I am told that mining development in the West is being 
delayed and hampered by the granting of this moratorium 
from year to year, It is said that valuable claims are held 
by certain owners who make no effort to develop them, 
whereas someone else might make better use of them. That 
may be true; but, on the other hand, I would rather protect 
one deserving claim holder in his property rights than to 
enable 10 covetous claim jumpers to get his holdings away 
from him. 

I received a pathetic letter from a widow in Arizona, who 
tells me that she and her husband put all their savings into 
a small group of claims and felt sure that they had some 
valuable holdings, but the recent death of her husband and 
the poor business conditions now make it impossible for her 
to negotiate any business arrangement regarding the claims 
or to borrow any money with which to do the assessment work 
required by her in case this bill is not enacted. I have heard 
of several similar cases, and, judging from the petitions I 
have received, there must be many more in my State alone. 
Hold in mind, gentlemen, that this affects the entire great 
West wherever mining is carried on. 

I want it distinctly understood that I have no unpatented 
mining claims, nor, for that matter, any other claims, nor 
do I know personally anyone who would be benefited by the 
passage of this act. My interest is not a pecuniary or private 
interest, but merely that of a Representative attempting to 
secure justice and benefit to the greatest number. Mining 
is a hazardous matter and I have not recently had nerve 
enough even to venture a few dollars in it. Nearly a quarter 
of a century ago I bought some mining shares printed on im- 
portant-looking paper and helped to promote a hole in the 
ground. It was then that I appreciated Mark Twain’s classi- 
cal definition of a mine. The philosopher-humorist said, 
“A mine is a hole in the ground owned by a liar.” 

I am well aware of the fact that great mines haye been 
developed rather than found; however, someone had to find 
them before capital could develop them. I take off my hat 
to the courageous explorers and prospectors who go out into 
inaccessible places to find them, and also to the small mine 
owners who risk much to do the initial development. This 
is a class of businessmen for whom we should show consid- 
eration. 

These men were in the thought of the Great Commoner at 
the Democratic Convention in Chicago in 1896 when he 
made the immortal speech which electrified the country and 
the world. In contrasting the small-business man and the 
economic royalists of his day, William Jennings Bryan said: 

They make too narrow their definition of a businessman. The 
merchant at the crossroads store; the miner who a thousand 
feet into the earth or climbs 2,000 feet into the cliffs to bring forth 
the precious metals to be poured into the channels of trade; the 
farmer who goes early into the fields and toils all day to produce 
the Nation’s food, are as much businessmen as a few financial 


. who gather at the Board of Trade and bet upon the price 
grain. 
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All over the mining West there are thousands of these 
small-business men seeking and taking from the earth the 
needed metals; their hazards are great; their returns small. 
We have extended credit to other businessmen; we have 
tried to minimize the hazards of the farmer, and we should, 
by the passage of this measure, extend aid and relief to the 
small-claim owners; therefore, I urge the passage of this 
bill. 


Legislative Achievements During the Seventy-fifth 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that at the 
close of this session we should review not only what this 
Congress has done in the way of legislation for the interest 
of the people of the country but that we should also take a 
look back to the beginning of the New Deal under President 
Roosevelt and enumerate and appraise its accomplishments. 

In recalling the black days of the early part of 1933 the 
thing that stands out most vividly is the situation of the 
banks. Everywhere throughout the length and breadth of 
the land these institutions were suspending and depositors 
were seized with panicky fear of losing all the money they 
possessed. By the swift and decisive action of President 
Roosevelt in closing all banks till remedial measures could be 
taken, confidence was restored and disaster averted. This 
first step was immediately followed by the Congress in enact- 
ing the law for insurance of bank deposits up to $5,000 and 
in setting up various credit agencies to save farmers and 
other property owners from the threat of foreclosure. 

As a result of the law providing for the insurance of bank 
deposits, of the Glass-Steagall Act making needed reforms 
in banking practices and of other corrective measures, no 
depositor any longer fears for the safety of the funds he 
has in bank and bank failures have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Whereas under the Hoover administration total bank 
failures numbered 6,364 involving deposits of $4,000,000,000, 
under Roosevelt up to December 31, 1937, total bank failures 
numbered only 363 involving deposits of only $203,000,000. 
And in banks where the deposits were insured there will be 
no loss to depositors at all. 

An indication of the confidence created by the enactments 
of Congress during this administration respecting banks is 
that as of June 30, 1937, the 15,580 banks in the country held 
deposits of $59,822,370,000, an amount which has never been 
exceeded by the same number of banks, and has been 
equaled only in 1930 when 24,079 banks held $59,487,195,000 
of deposits. 

Next in acuteness after the banking situation was that of 
the farmers and owners of small homes. Mortgages were 
being foreclosed by the wholesale on both kinds of property, 
and the owners were in a desperate mood. Farmers had no 
possibility of meeting their obligations because of ruinous 
prices for their products, and small-home owners could not 
meet payments because of unemployment, 

For 12 long years of Republican rule the farmers had been 
fed on long-distance promises which were never fulfilled, and 
their condition grew worse and worse. But the New Deal 
gave them immediate relief. There was set up the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration and the Farm Credit Ad- 
‘ministration, the first designed to stop the downward trend 
of prices for farm commodities and to bring about parity 
between farm prices and other prices, and the second de- 
signed to provide abundant cheap credit so that farmers could 
retain their properties. 


The A. A. A. produced immediate favorable results. Prices 
of farm commodities were restored to a profitable level by 
the cooperation of all classes of farmers to carry out the 
purposes of the act, while the benefit payments of the Fed- 
eral. Government permitted the farmers to clear up back 
taxes, pay other debts, and restore business generally through- 
out all regions where the A. A. A. operated extensively. Total 
farm income has climbed steadily from $4,328,000,000 in 1932 
to $5,117,000,000 in 1933, to $6,348,000,000 in 1934, to $7,090,- 
000,000 in 1935, to $7,920,000,000 in 1936, and to $8,521,000,000 
in 1937. 

When the Agricultural Adjustment Act was declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court, Congress passed the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, under which 
conservation programs were carried out with the participa- 
tion of about 4,000,000 farmers in 1936 and 1937. 

To assist the owners of small homes to retain their prop- 
erty, the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was established. 
This was done in June 1933, when foreclosures on homes were 
proceeding at the rate of 1,000 a day. The H. O. L. C. was 
permitted to make loans to home owners in distress only if 
they were unable to obtain credit in other quarters. Over 
a million loans, amounting to over $3,000,000,000, were made, 
and it is not exaggerating to say that without this Govern- 
ment assistance most of these million homes would have been 
lost to the families which lived in them. 

Of the total number of borrowers now on the H, O. L. C. 
books, approximately 618,000 are either paid up in full on 
current obligations or are less than 3 months in arrears, 
About 33,000 borrowers have completely paid off their ac- 
counts, amounting to $76,000,000, and, all told, borrowers 
have paid back over $400,000,000. Not only are hundreds of 
thousands of those who have not yet paid the full amount 
of their borrowings certain to be able to do so and thus 
retain their homes, but as a result of the operations of the 
H. O. L. C. the burdensome second mortgage, with its op< 
pressively high interest rate, has been almost eliminated. 

Among the first acts of the Roosevelt administration was 
the rescue of the works at Muscle Shoals from disuse and 
decay by the creation in May 1933 of the Tennesseee Valley 
Authority. During Republican rule the utilization of this 
Government property in the interest of the public had been 
successfully obstructed by private interests, but this adminis- 
tration determined that it should be made useful and profit- 
able to the Nation. The T. V. A. has a mandate for the 
development of the Tennessee River system for the purpose 
of navigation and flood control and for the utilization of 
surplus power. It affects a region which includes parts of 
seven States. 

The T. V. A. has completed two dams, Norris and Wheeler; 
another at Pickwick Landing is nearing completion; and 
projects at Guntersville, Chickamauga, and Hiwassee are 
under way. The T. V. A. also operates the Wilson Dam, 
which was an inheritance from the War Department. The 
great reservoirs formed by these dams will not only provide 
a navigable channel but will also reduce the menace of floods. 
The control of floods is being supplemented by the planting 
of trees and cover crops to prevent erosion. 

In the important matter of providing cheap electrical 
power the T. V. A. is showing what a revolution can be made 
in living conditions when this cheap power is generally obtain- 
able. T. V. A. sells power at wholesale only and is now dis- 
tributing it to 19 municipalities and 17 rural power coopera- 
tives in 50 counties in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee, which retail it at less than half the national aver- 
age cost. This has doubled and often tripled residential 
consumption in the areas served. 

Because of the success of the T. V. A. other great projects 
of the same sort, Grand Coulee and Bonneville and Fort Peck, 
have been initiated to bring similar benefits to other regions 
of the country. 

One of the most important things done by this administra- 
tion for the protection and benefit of the public was the crea- 
tion by Congress of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
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in 1934. This Commission administers three laws: The Se- 
curities Act of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, and 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935. 

The general purpose of these acts was to secure for the 
public accurate and complete information about bonds and 
stocks which were offered for sale, to prevent excessive specu- 
lation, to outlaw manipulation on stock exchanges, and to do 
away with financial practices in vogue among public-utility 
companies which destroyed the public’s investment and pre- 
served the values for the insiders. They aimed to eliminate 
the operations of fake stock promoters and the glib, high- 
powered salesmen, who never gave a truthful picture of their 
propositions. 

Before the enactment of these laws millions of dollars were 
taken from the public every year by unscrupulous promoters 
in return for worthless securities. But now, because all secur- 
ity issues are carefully scrutinized by the commission for inac- 
curacies and concealments, the story is different. It is impos- 
sible to say just how much the public has been saved, but the 
figures for issues that have either been denied listing or have 
been withdrawn indicate that the sum is enormous. Up to the 
end of 1937 stop orders had been issued by the Commission 
preventing the sale of approximately $150,000,000 worth of 
securities, while nearly a billion dollars worth of proposed 
issues were abandoned when the issuers withdrew registration 
statements filed with the S. E. C. It is estimated that about 
half of the statements were withdrawn because of S. E. C. 
scrutiny. 

As a result of proceedings begun by the Commission against 
stock-exchange members for violation of the antimanipula- 
tive provisions of the Exchange Act, three stock-exchange 
members have been expelled from membership, three have 
been suspended, and five have withdrawn from membership. 

The Federal Housing Administration was set up by act of 
Congress in June 1934 to give impetus to the construction of 
homes, to encourage better housing, and to discouragé or do 
away with certain evils in connection with home building, 
such as second mortgages, oppressive interest rates, costly 
commissions, and various rackets which had led to demorali- 
zation of the real-estate market. 

The function of the Federal Housing Administration, which 
lends no money and makes no grants of Federal funds, is 
simply to insure loans made by banks and building and loan 
associations, insurance companies, and other private lending 
agencies to finance the construction of new homes, to refi- 
nance homes already built, and to repair and modernize old 
structures. 

Up to May 15 this year gross business transacted by the 
F. H. A., including home mortgages selected for appraisal, 
commitments to insure large-scale renting projects, and mod- 
ernization notes insured, totaled approximately $2,350,000,000. 
Home mortgages accepted for insurance exceeded 300,000 
with a value of $1,225,000,000. Mortgages insured or approved 
on large-scale projects providing low-rental housing for per- 
sons of moderate income amounted to $60,000,000. This 
included 88 projects, of which 19 are in operation and 20 are 
under construction. Modernization and repair notes amount- 
ing to $585,000,000 have been insured. Through loans of this 
kind the F. H. A. is raising the living standards of families 
living in more than 1,300,000 urban and rural dwellings and 
has enabled more than 100,000 small business concerns to 
modernize their plants. 

The value of this legislation has been amply proved by 
the results. When the F. H. A. began operations residential 
construction throughout the country had almost stopped. 
Only 50,0€0 urban dwellings were built in 1934. But in 1936 
and 1937 about 575,000 homes were constructed. Substantial 
gains marked the first few months of 1937, but they were 
checked by rising costs of labor and materials. 

The soundness of the F. H. A.’s appraisal methods is evi- 
denced by the fact that of the 230,000 premium-paying home 
mortgages only 155 have been taken over as a result of fore- 
closure. Net losses chargeable against the mortgage-insur- 
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ance fund amounted to $24,000, or a loss ratio of one five- 
1 of 1 percent of the volume of premium-paying 
oans. 

It is expected that eventually the F. H. A. will operate on a 
self-sustaining basis without cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Its income, which is derived chiefly from mortgage- 
insurance premiums and appraisal fees, is averaging in the 
neighborhood of $700,000 a month. 

Besides helping people to buy homes the F. H. A. has di- 
rectly and indirectly provided employment for hundreds of 
thousands of workers in construction and related industries. 

In its efforts to bring about economic recovery the admin- 
istration took another effective step when, on the recom- 
mendation of President Roosevelt, Congress passed the Trade 
Agreements Act of June 12, 1934, designed to revive our 
foreign trade, which had fallen to a low level under the previ- 
ous administration. This act empowered the President to 
modify existing rates of duty by not more than 50 percent 
so as to secure through reciprocal concessions a lowering of 
existing barriers to trade between countries. 

The results of this law have been highly satisfactory. 
Agreements have been negotiated and are in force with 17 
countries and announcements have been made of intention 
to negotiate such agreements with 3 other countries, includ- 
ing the United Kingdom and the British colonial empire. 

Agreements already concluded are with Cuba, Belgium, 
Haiti, Sweden, Brazil, Canada, the Netherlands and colonies, 
Switzerland, Honduras, Colombia, France and colonies, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua (temporarily suspended because of 
Nicaragua’s financial situation) , Finland, Costa Rica, El Sal- 
vador, and Czechoslovakia. 

In the trade agreements with these 17 countries the for- 
eign governments concerned have made concessions in the 
way of reduced duties on our products, granted enlarged 
quotas, or agreed to bind existing duties or keep on the free 
list many hundreds of commodities which the United States 
exports, 

The effect of the trade agreements in the stimulation of 
trade has been most gratifying. For 1935, when only a few 
of the agreements were in force, United States exports were 
greater by $150,000,000 than in 1934, the year in which the 
Trade Agreements Act was passed, In 1936, with more 
agreements in force, our exports increased by $170,000,000 
over 1935, and during 1937 they increased by eight hundred 
and eighty-nine millions over 1936. 

Without attempting to assert that the whole of this in- 
crease in our export trade is due to the trade agreements, it 
may be noted as significant of their favorable influence that 
our exports to the 14 countries with which the agree- 
ments were in force during all or a large part of 1936 were 
14 percent greater than during 1935 and that this increase 
compares with a corresponding increase of only 4 percent 
to countries with which we had no trade agreements. Fur- 
thermore, in 1937, when 16 agreements were in effect during 
all or part of the year, our exports to these countries were 
60 percent greater than in 1935, while our exports to all 
other countries showed an increase of only 39 percent. 

Not only have our exports increased relatively more to 
the countries with which we have agreements than to the 
other countries, but our exports to the agreement countries 
have generally increased more than have the exports of other 
nations to them, thus sustantially improving the relative 
position of the United States in these markets. 

The greatest of the fears that have oppressed humanity 
in all countries and in all ages is that of dependency in old 
age and of destitution through unemployment. Many older 
nations had already attempted to remedy this dread by 
establishing systems of old-age and unemployment insur- 
ance, but not until the advent of the present Democratic 
administration had our National Government done anything 
about it. Then in August 1935 Congress, on recommenda- 
tion of the President, passed the measure known as the 
Social Security Act. 
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The Social Security Act provides for several kinds of aid— 
unemployment insurance, old-age insurance, public assist- 
ance for the blind and for dependent children, and for old- 
age assistance. 

By July 16, 1937, all 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Alaska had unemployment compensation laws 
which met the general standards established by the Social 
Security Act and a majority of commercial and industrial 
Wage earners are employed in jobs covered by the State in- 
surance provisions. According to reliable estimates 24,000,- 
000 workers are covered by State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws and more than half of all covered workers are in 
States paying benefits. 

In the first 4 months of 1938 over $100,000,000 was paid to 
unemployed workers in 25 States. 

The Federal old-age insurance program, designed to pro- 
vide an income during old age for persons now working, 
went into operation January 1, 1937, and by the end of May 
1938 approximately 39,000,000 applications for accounts had 
been received from workers in all parts of the country. The 
principal purpose of the program is to provide monthly pay- 
ments, based on their past work and wages, to covered 
workers who have reached 65 and retired from regular em- 
ployment. This provision does not go into effect until 1942, 
but lump-sum payments are provided for workers who do 
not qualify for monthly benefits and for survivors of those 
who die before they have received the minimum amount to 
which they are entitled. By the end of April 1938, 134,000 
lump-sum payments totaling over $4,249,000 had been made. 

Public-assistance grants to the States for old-age assist- 
ance, for aid to the blind, and for aid to dependent children 
during the entire period since Federal funds become avail- 
able in February 1936 aggregated $378,934,300 by the end of 
May this year. 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act was approved in July 
1935. It set up a National Labor Relations Board whose 
duty was to promote equality of bargaining powers between 
employers and employees and to diminish the causes of 
labor disputes. The law was designed further to protect 
employees in their right to self-organization and to engage 
in concerted activities in their own aid. 

Several hundred cases have come before the board since 
it was constituted and the disputes adjusted. The decisions 
of the Board have been uniformly upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Up to this point I have described only the principal con- 
tributions of a permanent character, which have been made 
by this administration, to the promotion of the security, 
prosperity, and general well-being of the people of this 
country. Let us now look at the results of some of the 
emergency legislation. Although the emergency agencies 
which Congress set up were intended to have only a tempo- 
rary existence and to take care of current needs, some con- 
sequences of their activities will endure to the advantage of 
the Nation to the end of time. 

Take the Public Works Administration. During its first 
4 years it made possible four-fifths of all public construction 
in the United States and provided more than 5,330,000,000 
man-hours of employment at construction sites on more 
than 26,000 Federal and non-Federal projects and in the 
production of raw materials, fabrication, and transportation. 
It built about 70 percent of the school buildings of the coun- 
try when educational building had dwindled, and erected 
more than 60 percent of the new hospital buildings during 
the same period. Among other things, P. W. A. constructed 
64 percent of the waterworks and more than 1,000 sewer 
systems, built 213 bridges, 39 wharves, and 8 tunnels. 

The Works Progress Administration, although its main 
purpose was to provide relief for the unemployed in the 
way of work, has nevertheless produced things of perma- 
nent value in almost every county throughout the whole coun- 
try. The W. P. A. has erected over 11,000 new buildings and 
repaired or improved over 30,000 more. It has built high- 
ways, roads, or streets of a total length of nearly 44,000 miles 
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and made repairs or additions to 146,000 miles of other 
roads. It has constructed nearly 6,000 miles of storm and 
sanitary sewers and nearly 4,000 miles of water mains and 
distribution lines. And these are only a few of its sub- 
stantial accomplishments aside from those of a purely relief 
nature. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, another agency estab- 
lished early in this administration to assist in relieving the 
distress occasioned by the depression, had for its main pur- 
pose that of reclaiming and improving unemployed youth, 
who, by their great numbers, presented a very serious social 
problem. It has abundantly fulfilled its purpose by giving 
approximately 2,000,000 young men educational facilities and 
useful work in healthful surroundings so that those who 
have passed through the C. C. C. camps have gone into em- 
ployment or back to their homes in good physical condi- 
tion and with a more wholesome outlook on life. 

While getting their training in the camps and acquiring 
health and knowledge, they created many new values by 
their activities. In reforestation work they have planted a 
billion and a quarter trees, they have constructed 40,000 
bridges, completed nearly 45,000 large buildings, and erected 
more than 64,000 miles of telephone lines. 

Since the corps was established the enrollees, who have 
numbered all told about 2,000,000, have been able to send 
home out of their $30 a month allowance over $400,000,000 
to needy dependents, representing about 300,000 families. 

In this recital of the accomplishments of the Roosevelt 
administration, which gave the country a veritable new deal, 
I have been able to touch only the high spots, the most out- 
standing results, and that too briefly to reveal their worth 
in full measure. There are many collateral and minor ac- 
complishments of great value to the country which deserve 
approving mention, but which I have not time to enumerate. 

This record which I have been able to do no more than 
sketch; which has been made in the short space of 5 years 
and under the pressure of swiftly moving events, is, I sub- 
mit, unmatched for good in the history of this or any other 
country. 

I doubt if any Member of Congress, living as we do in the 
hurly-burly of these times and driven by urgent duties, 
himself realizes without stopping to sum up, the immense 
value, both economic and social, of the things which this 
administration has given to the people of the United States. 
Furthermore, I doubt if there is even a member of the party 
of the opposition, always carping at the acts of the admin- 
istration, who, if he sits down and quietly examines the 
legislation of the last 5 years, who will not, in the secrecy 
of his heart, admit their extraordinary importance. More 
has actually been done in this period for the betterment 
of the lot of the masses, for the strengthening of the social 
order, for the improvement of living conditions, for the de- 
velopment of the country’s natural resources, for the cor- 
rection of old abuses and injustices, and for upbuilding the 
Nation generally than in any preceding 50 years of the 
Nation’s history. 

In the extent of national benefits received it is an aston- 
ishing record of achievement. It will bear examination and 
the severest scrutiny, and it will reward study. 

In comparison with other years, those of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress have been especially outstanding for the consolida- 
tion and strengthening of the great gains made during the 
first days of this Democratic administration. When we look 
back on our labors we may, without immodesty, be proud that 
we have so steadily progressed, improving the public welfare 
and bolstering the bulwarks of our national economy. The 
bare record of Congress testifies to the truth. 

No résumé of the achievements of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress would be so appropriate, Mr. Speaker, as a careful 
review of the scope and importance of the program conceived 
and completed in the House of Representatives during this 
great Congress. An appreciation of these accomplishments 
may best be reached by a broad view of the work done by 
the committees of the House, taking these committees in the 
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order of their appearance in rule X of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as nearly as practicable. 

The ranking committee of the House of Representatives 
is the Committee on Ways and Means, which is also the oldest 
committee of the House, having been established in 1789. 
It consists of 25 members, 18 Democrats and 7 Republicans. 
The Democratic members are elected by the Democratic 
Members of the House in caucus, and once elected to this 
committee a member retains his position thereon as long as 
he remains in Congress. The Democratic members also con- 
stitute the Committee on Committees of the House and fill 
vacancies on the other standing committees. This commit- 
tee is an exclusive committee, and election thereto precludes 
service upon any other committee. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is primarily concerned 
with legislation to raise revenue, and all bills the purpose of 
which is to raise revenue or impose tariff duties. are. con- 
sidered by the members of this committee. 

During the Seventy-fifth Congress this committee has con- 
sidered and presented to the House legislation of far-reaching 
import. 

Of approximately 500 bills and resolutions referred to the 
Ways and Means Committee during this Congress for con- 
sideration and study, the committee presented to the House 
the following major legislation, which was enacted by the 
House: 

H. R. 1481, a bill to remove the stamp tax on steamship 
tickets between Puerto Rico and the United States. 

H. R. 4985, the so-called Guffey-Vinson Coal Act, which 
superseded the original Guffey Coal Act, which had been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, and which 
established the National Bituminous Coal Commission for 
the purpose of regulating interstate commerce in the bitumi- 
nous coal industry. 

H. R. 6215, which repealed the publication of salary lists 
of corporate officers, but which did not pass the Senate, be- 
coming instead a part of the Revenue Act of 1938. 

H. R. 6737, a bill to amend provisions of the Bottling in 
Bond Act. 

H. R. 6906, a bill which imposed an excise tax on dealers 
in marihuana, permitting the Federal Government to exer- 
cise jurisdiction in the control of this drug, and it is a very 
important piece of social legislation. 

H. R. 7589, a bill which supplemented the Carriers’ Taxing 
Act, levying an excise tax upon the carriers and an income 
tax upon the employees similar to that which is imposed upon 
all other employers by the Social Security Act. 

H. R. 7741, which provided for the escheat to the United 
States of sums payable under the Compensation Act which 
otherwise would escheat to the State in which the veteran 
died. 

H. R. 7948, which provided for the promotion of employees 
in the Customs Field Service. 

H. R. 8099, which amended administrative provisions of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 

H. R. 8174, which authorized the payment to States un- 
employment funds when the States enacted an unemploy- 
ment compensation law in 1937 an amount equal to 90 per- 
cent of the tax paid before January 1, 1938, for employment 
in that State during the year 1936. This merely placed 
States which were late in enacting unemployment compen- 
sation laws on a parity with other States insofar as credits 
against the Federal social security tax were concerned. 

H. R. 8234, a bill to prevent tax evasion and avoidance by 
use of “incorporated pocketbooks.” This legislation was the 
result of Presidential recommendation and an extended study 
by a joint committee composed of ranking members of the 
Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

H. R. 8665, a bill to amend the Revised Statutes pertaining 
to brewer’s bonds and facilitate collection of tax on beer. 

H. R. 9610, which amended the National Firearms Act with 
reference to a certain firearm used by scientists in collecting 
specimens. 
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H. R. 9682, the Revenue Act of 1938. This bill was reported 
after a study by a subcommittee under the direction of Hon. 
Fred M. Vinson, of Kentucky, which study began on Novem- 
ber 4, 1937, and reported the bill to the Ways and Means 
Committee January 14, 1938. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee held extensive hearings and reported this major tax 
bill on March 4, 1938. 

H. R. 10155, permitting the import of exhibits for the 
World Poultry Congress at Cleveland without the payment 
of tariff duties, 

H. R. 10459, to amend provisions of law relating to the pro- 
duction of wines and brandies and the collection of taxes 
thereon. 

H. R. 10535, amending the Second Liberty Bond Act and 
providing certain methods of issuance of bonds and notes by 
the Government. 

A number of bills and resolutions were studied by the com- 
mittee and were adversely reported. 

The following joint resolutions were reported to and passed 
by the House: 

House Joint Resolution 96, which extended the authority 
of the President to enter into reciprocal-trade agreements. 

House Joint Resolution 212, which amended the excise-tax 
provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

House Joint Resolution 221, which permitted articles to 
be imported without payment of duty, which were to be ex- 
hibited at the Greater Texas and Pan American Exposition. 

House Joint Resolution 249, authorizing the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to extend the time for filing returns 
under title ITI of the Revenue Act of 1936, with respect to 
processing-tax refunds. 

House Joint Resolution 288, to permit the importation 
without tariff duties of articles to be exhibited at the New 
York World’s Fair. 

House Joint Resolution 310, to permit the importation 
without tariff duties articles to be exhibited at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition. 

House Joint Resolution 332, to permit the importation 
without tariff duties of articles to be exhibited at the Great 
Lakes Exposition. 

House Joint Resolution 375, continuation of excise taxes 
for a period of 2 years. 

House Joint Resolution 446, authorizing the acceptance of 
bequests of J. R. Smith. 

House Joint Resolution 683, placing a floor-stock tax on 
whisky. 

The Ways and Means Committee also considered the fol- 
lowing Senate bills and resolutions and reported them to 
the House: 

S. 2901, which amended the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

Senate Joint Resolution 253, which extended for 2 years the 
time within which American claimants under the settlement 
of the War Claims Act could file claims with the Mixed 
Claims Commission, and also extending the time for Hun- 
garian claimants. 

The chairman and the entire membership of this com- 
mittee are to be congratulated on the diligence with which 
they have worked and the results obtained during this 
Congress. 

During this session of Congress Mr. DoucHton was also 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation. The chairmanship of this committee alternates an- 
nually between the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
and the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The duties of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, which has a staff of experts, is to investigate the 
operation and effects of the Federal system of internal- 
revenue taxes, the administration of such taxes, and methods 
and measures for the simplification of the internal- revenue 
laws. This committee also reviews refunds in excess of 
$75,000. 

During this session of Congress the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation has furnished 
data and assisted in the preparation of the Revenue Act of 
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1938, working In conjunction with the Treasury Department 
and the Legislative Counsel’s office. A real accomplishment 
toward the simplification of the internal-revenue laws has 
been the preparation by the staff of the joint committee of 
a Code of Internal Revenue Laws, logically and conven- 
iently arranged, but without change in substance of the law. 
It is hoped to enact this code into law at the beginning of 
the next Congress so that it will furnish a basis for all 
future amendments and simplification programs. It will 
then no longer be necessary to reenact income, estate, and 
other tax laws in their entirety, but amendments can be 
made by reference to an unchanging system of subtitles, 
chapters, and section numbers of the Internal Revenue 
Code. England, France, Italy, Belgium, and other countries 
have all codified their revenue laws in recent years, and a 
large number of States codify their laws every 10 years. 
The Federal Government has not had a code of internal- 
revenue laws which could be relied upon as absolute law 
since 1873. Since that time there have been published 33 
additional volumes of the Statutes at Large, and our in- 
ternal revenue is derived from more than 100 separate 
sources. The confusion existing iri our revenue laws by rea- 
son of this great mass of legislation is, therefore, apparent 
and constitutes a burden upon the taxpayer, the adminis- 
trators of the tax laws, and the courts. The enactment of 
this code will be a definite step toward clarity, certainty, 
and simplicity. 

The Judiciary Committee has a proud record of a century 
and a quarter of continuous service as a standing commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. Its first chairman was 
a son of one of the signers of the Constitution. 

The importance of the work of the Judiciary Committee 
is tremendous in its impact on the economic life of the 
country with respect to industrial organization, the anti- 
trust laws, labor relations, bankruptcy, and the Federal 
courts. Its work is largely technical, seldom spectacular, 
but always arduous. All its 25 members are, of course, 
lawyers, as it is the Jaw committee of the House. 

More than 700 bills and resolutions were referred to this 
major committee during the Seventy-fifth Congress. It 
made over a hundred reports to the House. Sixty bills rec- 
ommended by it became law. The calendar of the com- 
mittee makes a printed volume of more than 200 pages. 

Nineteen formal hearings were held, a number of these 
extending over several days. Scores of informal hearings 
and conferences not reported were also held. The diversity 
of the subjects considered by the Judiciary Committee is 
apparent from a glance at the titles of some of these hear- 
ings; for example, “Resale Price Maintenance,“ Amend- 
ments to the Bankruptcy Act,” “Amendments to the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act,” “Trial 
of Good Behavior of United States Judges,” “Additional 
United States Judges,” “Amendments to the Constitution,” 
“Government Contracts,” “Violation of Narcotic Laws,” 
“National Representation and Suffrage for Citizens of the 
District of Columbia,” and “Rules of Civil Procedure for Dis- 
trict Courts of the United States.“ 

A measure of great importance which was reported by 
the Judiciary Committee and enacted into law during the 
Seventy-fifth Congress gives the Attorney General the right 
to intervene in cases between private parties in which the 
constitutionality of an act of Congress is attacked, to defend 
the act’s constitutionality. A direct appeal to the Supreme 
Court is given the Government in cases in which the deci- 
sion is against the constitutionality of the act. A court of 
three judges is required to grant an injunction against the 
enforcement of an act of Congress. 

Another act coming from the Judiciary Committee is 
that which gives the right of voluntary retirement to Su- 
preme Court Justices. Two Justices have retired under the 
provisions of this act. 

A bill providing for the establishment of a court to try 
the issue of good behavior of United States district judges, 
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and to remove them from office for bad behavior, was re- 
ported by the committee and passed the House. 

The Judiciary Committee worked for more than 3 years 
on a complete revision and modernization of the Bankruptcy 
Act, which has passed both Houses of Congress. 

Among other bills reported by the Judiciary Committee 
are measures to grant osteopaths in each State the same 
rights under the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Act that they have under their State law, to dedicate April 
of each year to be cancer-control month, to amend the 
bank-robbery statute to include burglary and larceny, to 
prohibit the interstate transportation of strikebreakers, to 
extend the Farm Mortgage Moratorium Act, to require the 
registration of alien propagandists, to provide a special pro- 
cedure for juvenile offenders against Federal laws, and bills 
relating to judicial matters not only in continental United 
States but in Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, 
and the Virgin Islands. The committee also reported the 
resolution under which a comprehensive investigation and 
study of monopolies is to be made. 

The Judiciary Committee during the present Congress 
has been conducting, under authority of a resolution of the 
House, a general examination of the lower Federal courts. 
One of the results of its study thus far has been the enact- 
ment of laws creating additional judgeships badly needed to 
relieve congestion in more than 20 districts and circuits of 
the United States. The benefits that will ultimately result 
from that investigation are so potentially great that they are 
impossible of measurement. 

At the first session of this Congress, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency reported 10 public bills to the House; 
of these 6 are now law. Among them was the bill to continue 
the life of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; another 
extended Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans; and 
still another set up the United States Housing Authority. 
Others had to do with the amending of the Federal Reserve 
Act and the National Housing Act and other similar subjects. 

In the second session one bill was reported, and it became 
law. That was S. 2675, which amended the Federal Credit 
Union Act. The third session of the Seventy-fifth Congress 
has seen 11 bills reported by the committee. Of these nine 
have become law. In this group were S. 3452, creating the 
Disaster Loan Corporation, and several bills affecting the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as well as others hav- 
ing to do with amendments to the United States Housing 
Act and the Federal Reserve Act. 

The Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures is 
charged with the close supervision of those three great sub- 
jects, as indicated by its name, and during the Seventy- 
fifth Congress has diligently discharged its duties by re- 
porting many measures within its jurisdiction which have 
been enacted by the House. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House during the Seventy-fifth Congress, or its some 20 or 
more subcommittees, were in session practically every day, 
during which time more than 7,500 pages of testimony were 
heard. In all, 37 hearings were held. 

The committee had 161 bridge bills referred to it for con- 
sideration, out of which number 105 were favorably reported 
to the House, and 64 have already become public laws. Some 
few others are awaiting Presidential approval. 

During the Seventy-fifth Congress this committee also had 
referred to it 250 other bills, out of which number 29 have 
been favorably reported to the House, and 15 have already 
become public laws, to which number several other laws 
will be added by the time this Congress adjourns. 

Some of the more important bills involved in the number 
which was reported favorably to the House are: 

H. R. 1668. Long-and-short haul. 

H. R. 4213. Savannah River, inland waterways. 

H. R. 6049. “Seeing eye” dogs. 

H.R. 6568. Natural gas. 

H. R. 6767. Cancer Research Institute, 
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H. R. 7273. (This bill was later superseded by H. R. 9738, 
civil aviation.) 

H. R. 10127. Railroad unemployment insurance system. 

H. R. 7519. Railroad retirement system. 

H. R. 10464. Cape Fear River, inland waterways. 

H. J. Res. 594. Federal Trade Commission investigation of 
distribution and sale of motor vehicles. 

H. J. Res. 456. Interstate oil compacts, 

S. 3. Firearms. 

S. 5. Food and drug. 

S. 790. Regulation of petroleum shipments. 

S. 1077. To amend the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

S. 29. Railroad safety appliances. 

S. 988. Foreign Commerce Service. 

S. 3290. Control of venereal diseases, 

S. 3255. Over-the-counter brokers and dealers. 

S. 3756. Wire tapping; to amend the Communications Act. 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors has jurisdiction 
over the improvement of waterways for the benefit of com- 
merce and navigation and matters relating thereto. During 
the present Congress it has held 146 meetings, at which 
extensive hearings were held, and consideration was given 
to bills and resolutions referred to the committee. The fol- 
lowing legislation was reported to the House: 

THE WATER POLLUTION ACT 

The Vinson bill was reported to the House on April 1, 1937, 
with amendments. There are two major points involved in 
this bill: (1) A comprehensive study of the problem of the 
pollution of navigable waters from a national viewpoint to 
determine what should be done, and the order of their 
doing; and (2) the Federal Government embarks upon a 
plan to aid municipalities, States, and governmental divi- 
sions, together with industry, to relieve the cause of stream 
pollution. 

ILLINOIS WATERWAY AND CALUMET RIVER, ILL. 

House Joint Resolution 350, which authorized a modifi- 
cation in the existing project, was reported to the House on 
April 30, 1937. 

The only change proposed by these bills in the present 
plan of improvement is a realinement of the channel between 
about One Hundred and Thirtieth and One Hundred and 
Thirty-ninth Streets, Chicago, and abandonment of that 
portion of the Calumet River so bypassed. This change 
does not increase the dredging authorized by the existing 
project and therefore no increase in cost is involved. The 
proposed realinement of the channel is a decided improve- 
ment for through navigation in that it provides for a 
straighter channel than the natural channel, reduces the 
length of this reach, and eliminates passage through the 
One Hundred and Thirty-fourth and One Hundred and 
Thirty-eighth Street bridges, both of which are obstructions 
to navigation, 

THE RIVER AND HARBOR AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1937 

H. R. 7051 was reported to the House on May 24, 1937. 
This bill adopted 145 projects and authorized appropriations 
for the prosecution thereof, and provided for many other 
matters. 

BONNEVILLE PROJECT, OREGON AND WASHINGTON 

H. R. 7642 was reported to the House on June 24, 1937, 
authorizing the completion, maintenance, and operation of 
the Bonneville Dam. 

POTOMAC RIVER CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 


Senate Joint Resolution 162 provides that the consent of 
Congress is granted to the States of Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and the District of Columbia to enter 
into a compact respecting the creation of a Potomac Valley 
conservancy district for the prevention or abatement of 
harmful pollution of the waters thereof, was approved by the 
President on August 31, 1937. 

SEA WALL AT GALVESTON HARBOR, TEX. 

H. R. 8524 authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 

to complete the project for the erection of groins to protect 
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the sea wall at Galveston Harbor, Tex., was approved by 

the President on April 4, 1938. 

NATIONAL PLANNING FOR REGIONAL CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE NATIONAL RESOURCES 

The creation of a National Planning Board was recom- 
mended in a message from the President transmitted to 
Congress on June 3, 1937. A bill accompanied the message, 
which was introduced by Mr. Mansfield. 

After extensive hearings and full consideration, the com- 
mittee reported out a new bill, which did not reach con- 
sideration prior to adjournment, 

GRANTING EASEMENTS FOR RIGHTS-OF-WAY FOR PUBLIC ROADS AND 

STREETS ACROSS CERTAIN GOVERNMENT-OWNED LANDS 

H. R. 10251 was reported to the House on April 12, 1938. 
Later its provisions were included in the river and harbor 
bill where it appears as section 10 of that act. 

THE RIVER AND HARBOR AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1938 

H. R. 10298 was reported to the House on April 19, 1938 
(Rept. No. 2162). Section 1 of this bill adopted 57 projects, 
and authorized appropriations for the prosecution thereof 
in the sum of $37,104,350. The following is a list of these 
projects: 

RIVER AND HARBOR PROJECTS IN 1938 ACT 

Mystic River, Mass.; Scituate Harbor, Mass.; Westport 
River, Mass.; Plymouth Harbor, Mass.; Flushing Bay and 
Creek, N. Y.; Huntington Harbor, N. Y.; Hudson River, 
N. Y.; Great Kills Harbor, Staten Island, N. Y.; Delaware 
River, Philadelphia to the sea; Mantua Creek, N. J.; 
Annapolis Harbor, Md.; channel connecting Plain Dealing 
Creek and Oak Creek, Md.; Twitch Cove and Big Thorough- 
fare River, Md.; Herring Bay and Rockhold Creek, Md.; 
Cape Charles City Harbor, Va.; Roanoke River, N. C.; New 
River Inlet, N. C.; Drum Inlet, N. C.; Belhaven Harbor, N. C.; 
International Waterway from Cape Fear River, N. C., to Win- 
yah Bay, S. C.; waterway between Beaufort, S. C., and St. 
Johns River, Fla.; Terry Creek and Back River, Ga.; Fernan- 
dina Harbor, Fla.; St. Augustine Harbor, Fla.; Courtenay 
Channel, Fla.; Eau Gallie Harbor, Fla.; Port Everglades, Fla.; 
channel from Naples, Fla., to Big Marco Pass; Tampa Har- 
bor, Fla.; Palm Beach, Fla.; Tampa and Hillsboro Bays, 
Fla.; Apalachicola River, Fla.; Biloxi Harbor, Miss.; Mis- 
sissippi River between Baton Rouge and New Orleans, La.; 
Grand Bayou Pass, La.; Sabine-Neches Waterway, Tex.; 
Buffalo Bayou and its tributaries, Texas; Dickinson Bayou, 
Tex.; Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal Waterway: Channel con- 
necting Palacios, Tex., San Bernard River, Tex., channel 
to Rockport, Tex.; Colorado River, Tex., channel to Aransas 
Pass, Tex.; Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway, Tex.; 
Charlevoix Harbor, Mich.; Saginaw River, Mich.; Richmond 
Harbor, Calif.; Bodega Bay, Calif.; San Pablo Bay and Mare 
Island Strait, Calif.; Umpqua River, Oreg.; Columbia River, 
between Chinook, Wash., and head of Sand Island; Neah Bay, 
Wash.; Everett Harbor, Wash.; Hiuliuk Harbor, Alaska; 
Skagway Harbor, Alaska; Valdez Harbor, Alaska. 
COMPLETION, MAINTENANCE, AND OPERATION OF FORT PECK PROJECT, 

MONT. 

Hearings were held and consideration given to S. 2650 and 
H. R. 3908: The Senate bill was reported to the House on 
August 11, 1937, and the bill became law on May 18, 1938. 

In the Seventy-fifth Congress the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries held more hearings, considered more 
bills, submitted more reports to the House, and secured the 
passage of more important legislation than ever before in its 
history. The jurisdiction of the committee embraces the 
merchant marine, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
aids to navigation, such as lightships, lighthouses, and other 
aids, marine hospitals, Panama Canal, and fisheries. 

The subjects covered in the Seventy-fifth Congress were 
(1) amendments to the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to clarify 
previous legislation and encourage domestic shipbuilding and 
operation; (2) enactment of legislation for the construction 
of vessels, which includes inland waters, on a system of ship- 
mortgage insurance similar to the Federal Housing Act; (3) 
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Panama Canal Tolls Act, which simplified measurement of 
vessels, eliminated the dual system in existence for 20 years, 
and adopted recommendations made by all Presidents of the 
United States, Secretaries of War, and Governors of the 
Canal during the 20-year controversy; (4) several safety-of- 
life and property-at-sea measures involving additional radio 
requirements; (5) clarification of seamen’s legislation in the 
matter of certificates of service; (6) authorization for the use 
of Federal funds to relieve distress due to surplus fish prod- 
ucts; (7) a new 5-year building program for fish-cultural and 
other stations in order to restore and conserve fishery re- 
sources; (8) Coast Guard legislation for the establishment of 
15 much-needed Coast Guard stations; (9) legislation for 
appointment of a congressional board of visitors for the 
United States Coast Guard Academy and for the promotion 
of the welfare of that academy; and (10) many matters of 
legislation in the interest of the Panama Canal. 

During the Seventy-fifth Congress there were referred to 
the committee 286 bills, as compared with 263 in the Seventy- 
fourth Congress and 85 in the Seventy-third Congress. There 
were reported in the Seventy-fifth Congress 85 bills, in the 
Seventy-fourth Congress 55 bills, and in the Seventy-third 16 
bills, or an increase of 55 percent over the Seventy-fourth 
Congress and an increase of 431 percent over the Seventy- 
third. The number of committee bills passed by the House in 
the Seventy-fifth Congress was 80, as compared with 49 in the 
Seventy-fourth Congress and 11 in the Seventy-third. 

The chairman of the committee reports that this legisla- 
tive record could not have been attained except for the untir- 
ing, diligent, faithful, and efficient service of all of the mem- 
bers of the committee, five of whom were chairmen of other 
important committees, several of whom in addition occupied 
responsible and high-ranking positions on other hard-work- 
ing committees, and all of whom served on other committees, 

The House Committee on Agriculture has had a major part 
in the legislative program of the Seventy-fifth Congress, and 
has been in the spotlight during its work on the new Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

The committee began work on a general farm measure dur- 
ing the first session and held extensive hearings. At the close 
of the first session a resolution was adopted by the House 
and Senate pledging enactment of such a measure at the next 
session. The President then called a special session to con- 
sider agricultural and wage-hour legislation. 

For 2 weeks before the opening of the special session in 
November 1937 the committee held meetings, endeavoring to 
work out a bill. These meetings continued into the special 
session, and on November 27 the committee reported a bill to 
the House. This was passed by House and Senate and sent 
to conference before the special session ended. It was finally 
enacted into law on February 16, 1938. 

The new act is intended to lay the groundwork for a 
permanent program for agriculture. It recognizes the farm 
problem as a national one, and includes the following among 
its main objectives: 

First. Conservation and rebuilding of farm and ranch land 
resources. 

Second. Expansion of markets for farm commodities, both 
at home and abroad. 

Third. Marketing quotas, loans, and storage of reserve sup- 
plies of cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice to provide 
against scarcity and to assure a balanced supply at all times. 

Fourth. Parity prices and parity of income insofar as prac- 
ticable. 

Fifth. Adequate and steady supply of commodities at a 
fair price to the consumer. 

Sixth. Protection of the small farmer. 

Seventh. Adjustment of freight-rate discriminations 
against farm products. 

Eighth. Search for new uses and markets for farm prod- 
ucts, 

Ninth. Local administration of the farm program wherever 
possible. 
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Tenth. Crop insurance for wheat as an experimental pro- 
vision. 

Another agricultural act of great importance, passed dur- 
ing the first session, is the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act. The Committee on Agriculture held hearings on this 
subject and worked for some time on the legislation. It is 
intended as an approach to the solution of the Nation-wide 
problem of farm tenancy which has grown more and more 
serious in recent years. In selected areas, farmers are being 
financed in farm purchases, with repayment arranged on a 
long-time basis. The act also provides for rehabilitation 
loans and for retirement of submarginal land areas. 

The Agriculture Committee has worked on numerous other 
measures throughout the present Congress, and many of 
them have been enacted into law. Through its four regular 
subcommittees and several special subcommittees it has con- 
ducted many meetings and has been able to take action on a 
number of the more than 300 bills pending. 

The following measures are among those which the com- 
mittee reported and which have been enacted: 

Crop loans: Loans for seed, harvesting, and feed; available 
to farmers unable to obtain credit elsewhere. 

Cotton classification: Provision for classification of cot- 
ton; to furnish information on market supply, demand, loca- 
tion, condition, and market prices for cotton. 

Farm forestry: Provision to develop farm forestry by co- 
operating with land-grant colleges and forestry agencies in 
distributing trees and shrubs. 

Interest-rate reduction: Continuation of rates charged for 
Federal land bank and Commissioner's loans, which are the 
lowest farm interest rates in the history of the Nation. 

Agricultural marketing agreements: Reenactment of pro- 
visions to establish marketing agreements among producers 
of fruits, vegetables, milk, and other commodities; this is one 
wing of the general farm program. 

Great Plains water conservation: A basic law to estab- 
lish a program of water conservation and utilization in the 
Great Plains area, thus also alleviating flood problems in 
other regions by saving the run-off supply. 

Farm Credit Act of 1937: Various perfecting and clarify- 
ing amendments to the act which provides a separate credit 
structure for agriculture, 

Sugar: A program for sugar growers in this country and 
in the island possessions. 

Grasshopper control: Authorization of funds to fight 
grasshopper infestation in various sections of the country. 

Wildlife restoration: Aid to the States in wildlife-restora- 
tion projects. 

During the period of the Seventy-fifth Congress the world 
has seen a major conflict in Asia, has seen fratricidal strife 
in unhappy Spain, has seen the map of Europe change with 
the passing into history of the national entity of one of its 
oldest and proudest powers.. We have witnessed in horror 
the wanton bombing of innocent civilians, have seen the 
crumbling not alone of the landmarks rich in the history 
of man’s progress but an apparent deterioration of the 
ideals and principles that lie at the root of man’s cultural 
development. While man’s heart yearns for peace and the 
security of his home and family, war clouds continue to 
gather and cast their dark shadow across the avenue of 
the future. 

These have been trying months for the committee of the 
House of Representatives charged with the solemn task of 
maintaining and promoting through legislative channels the 
peace and prosperity of the American people. This Na- 
tion, made up as it is of immigrants or descendants of immi- 
grants from every corner of the globe who have sought 
sanctuary and freedom upon our shores, is unfortunately 
a nation of divided sympathies for our varied mother coun~ 
tries. While our first allegiance is always given to our 
own great country, that allegiance. is not always our last. 
We are perhaps unfortunately apt to divide into pressure 
groups in the interests of the lands from whence we or our 
ancestors came. 
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This pressure has been felt most severely by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. Blind to the consequences, many 
would have this committee report legislation favorable to 
one side or the other in conflicts beyond our shores. It is 
to the undying credit of this committee that throughout 
this trying period it has not yielded to this constant pressure. 
Despite many provocations, despite continuous urging of 
short-sighted steps that would inevitably embroil us in for- 
eign disputes, wise and judicious action by the members of 
this committee has prevailed, and the United States is 
today, in a world threatened with conflagration, upon 
friendly and peaceful terms with its neighbors in the family 
of nations. 

The most outstanding piece of legislation reported from 
this committee and passed at this session of Congress was 
the Neutrality Act of 1937, designed to prevent the shedding 
of American blood upon foreign soil. While this act has 
been subjected to criticism, as has every piece of major legis- 
lation, the fact remains that we are at peace and the part 
that this legislation has played in keeping us at peace is 
incalculable. 

The committee has reported and the Congress has passed 
authorizations for Federal participation in and in extend- 
ing invitations to foreign governments to attend interna- 
tional and pan-American expositions held in this country— 
namely, the Great Lakes Exposition, the Greater Texas and 
Pan-American Republics, the San Diego, the Golden Gate 
Expositions, the New York World’s Fair, the Oil World 
Exposition, the Petroleum Exposition, the Pacific Mercado, 
the Delaware River Valley Tercentenary, the Tampa Pan- 
American Exposition—bringing together upon our shores 
representatives of friendly nations and exhibits of the prod- 
ucts of this and other nations to the end that better trade 
relations may be promoted between the United States and 
other countries. Similarly the committee has reported and 
we have passed authorization for American participation in 
the Paris International Exposition. 

The committee has also reported and the Congress has 
authorized Federal participation in the following interna- 
tional congresses, conferences, and commissions, bringing 
to this country outstanding scientists, physicians, tech- 
nicians, architects, and men of letters from all over the 
world, and in sending our representatives to participate in 
scientific and other gatherings abroad. Outstanding among 
these were the International Dairy Congress, the Seventh 
World Poultry Congress and Exposition, the International 
Congress of Architects, the International Alaskan Highway 
Commission, the Inter-American Radio Conference, the 
Eighth International Road Congress, the Tenth Pan-Ameri- 
can Sanitary Conference, the International Seed Testing As- 
sociation; the Fourth International Conference on Private 
Air Law, the Third Pan-American Highway Conference, the 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, the Third 
International Congress on Microbiology, the Eighth Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress, and the Niagara Falls Bridge 
Commission. 

In addition to this the committee has considered and the 
Congress has passed a number of bills authorizing the set- 
tlement of claims for nationals of various foreign govern- 
ments against the United States. 

The committee considered and the Congress has passed 
legislation authorizing an appropriation so that the Foreign 
Service Buildings Commission may determine where ade- 
quate and suitable buildings may be erected for the use of 
our diplomatic and consular establishments abroad. 

The committee has also considered and reported legisla- 
tion for the adjudication of both special and general Mexi- 
can Claims Commissions, 

In a word, through various means the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has been constantly engaged in first main- 
taining the peaceful relations between the people of the 
United States and foreign governments; second, in promot- 
ing the exchange of scientific ideas and accomplishments; 
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in the exchange of manufacturing and merchandising pro- 
grams; in the exchange of raw and finished materials be- 
tween our own people and the people of other nations, to 
the end that better trade relations may be established pro- 
moting the economic well-being of our own people and the 
people of other nations, supplementing our diplomatic efforts 
for maintaining peace, and finally that we may contribute 
to and share in the social, economic, and cultural develop- 
ments that mark the onward march of progress. 

Mr. Speaker, at no time in the history of our country has 
the subject of national defense been of greater importance. 
The burden of developing and presenting plans for the 
improvement and furtherance in the House of national de- 
fense rests upon the great Committees on Military Affairs 
and on Naval Affairs. 

During the three sessions of the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
1,201 bills, including resolutions, have been referred to the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. One thousand and 
seventy of these bills originated in the House, and 131 in 
the Senate. 

A brief review of the title of some of the bills of a public 
nature are indicative of the variety of this legislation: 

To authorize an appropriation for the construction of am- 
munition storage facilities at Savanna Ordnance Depot and 
Camp Stanley. 

To provide for the common defense by acquiring certain 
commodities essential to the manufacture of supplies for the 
armed forces in time of an emergency, and for other 
purposes. 

To authorize the Secretary of War to furnish certain 
markers for certain graves. 

To prohibit the making of photographs, and so forth, of 
vital military installations. 

To relieve disbursing officers and sergeant-instructors of 
the National Guard. 

To amend the act of June 23, 1936, authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to set apart part of the Fort Snelling Mili- 
tary Reservation as a national cemetery. 

To permit the exchange of used parts of certain types of 
equipment for new or reconditioned parts of the same equip- 
ment. 

To repeal the act of March 3, 1933, relating to the transfer 
of explosives to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

To amend the act of March 3, 1879, authorizing the issue 
of arms and ammunition to other Government departments. 

To increase the extra pay to enlisted men for reporting 
courts martial. 

To amend an act approved February 7, 1913, so as to re- 
move restrictions as to the use of the Little Rock Confederate 
Cemetery. 

To authorize the acquisition of land for cemeterial pur- 
poses in the vicinity of San Francisco, Calif. 

To authorize the exchange of lands at certain military 
reservations. 

To authorize the Attorney General to settle claims against 
Chapman Field. 

To amend Articles of War 50% and 70. 

To authorize the sale of surplus War Department real 
property. 

To authorize the Secretary of War to sell, loan, or give 
samples of supplies and equipment to prospective manu- 
facturers. 

To authorize the Secretary of War to lend War Depart- 
ment equipment for use at the World Jamboree to the Boy 
Scouts of America; and to authorize the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to remit the tax on steamship tickets; and 
further to authorize the Secretary of State to issue pass- 
ports to bona fide Scouts and Scouters without fee for the 
application or the issuance of said passports. 

To provide for placing educational orders to familiarize 
private manufacturing establishments with the production 
of munitions of war of special or technical design, noncom- 
mercial in character. : 
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To provide for a national cemetery in every State. 

To authorize the Secretary of War to transfer certain 
real estate to the people of Puerto Rico. 

To amend the act approved June 7, 1935, to provide for 
an additional number of cadets at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. 

To authorize not to exceed $25,587,456 for construction at 
military posts. 

To amend the National Defense Act so as to make avail- 
able certain other officers for General Staff duty. 

To provide for the exchange of land in the Territory of 
Alaska. 

To prevent profiteering in time of war and to equalize the 
burdens of war and thus provide for the national defense 
and promote peace. 

To authorize the commissioned strength of the Army. 

To reestablish the Regular Army Reserve. 

To clarify the status of pay and allowances under the 
provisions of the act of September 3, 1919. 

To amend the act entitled, “An act to amend the act 
entitled ‘An act authorizing the conservation, production, 
and exploitation of helium gas, a mineral resource pertain- 
ing to the national defense, and to the development of com- 
mercial aeronautics, and for other purposes.“ 

To authorize the transfer of certain military reservations 
to other agencies of the Government and to the people of 
Puerto Rico. 

To authorize the sale of surplus War Department real 
property. 

To authorize the Secretary of War to acquire by donation 
land at or near Fort Missoula, Mont. 

To authorize an appropriation to aid in defraying the ex- 
penses of the observance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held at Gettysburg, Pa., from 
June 29 to July 4, 1938, and for other purposes. 

To amend the act of March 2, 1899, to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to permit allotments from the pay of military 
personnel and civilian employees. 

To amend the act of March 9, 1928, authorizing appropri- 
ations to be made for the disposition of the remains of mili- 
tary personnel and civilian employees of the Army. 

To remove certain inequitable requirements for eligibility 
for detail as a member of the General Staff Corps. 

To increase the authorized enlisted strength of the Air 
Corps. 

To authorize the Secretary of War to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works in connection with the 
War Department in the District of Columbia. 

To authorize appropriations for construction and rehabili- 
tation at military posts, and for other purposes. 

To authorize the appropriation of funds for the develop- 
ment of rotary-winged aircraft. 

The private bill legislation deals with such matters as 
reinstatement, retirement, promotion, review of military rec- 
ords, and the creation of boards of review to study individ- 
ual cases, as well as the granting of decorations for heroic 
military service. This legislation dealing, as it does with 
individual party matter, is of no public or general impor- 
tance, but it is of highest importance to the individual or 
individuals involved. Wrongs and injustices at times come 
to men in the military service, through no intent of the mili- 
tary authorities but through the workings of a large organ- 
ization and inability of some individuals in the service to 
adjust themselves to the regularity and discipline and the 
required efficiency of military service. For these reasons the 
committee studies carefully and diligently all the private 
bills before them. 

The work of the Committee on Naval Affairs in this Con- 
gress has been, probably, the greatest in any peacetime 
Congress. 

In the President’s message to Congress on January 28, 
1938, a 20-percent increase in the authorized combatant 
strength of the Navy was recommended. 
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Accordingly a naval expansion bill—H. R. 9218—was in- 
troduced. As enacted into law this bill authorized an in- 
crease of 105,000 tons in battleships, 40,000 tons in aircraft 
carriers, 68,754 tons in cruisers, 38,000 tons in destroyers, and 
13,658 tons in submarines. Translated into ships, it makes 
an increase of 3 battleships, 2 aircraft carriers, 9 cruisers, 23 
destroyers, and 9 submarines, making a total of 46 combatant 
vessels. This bill also authorized the construction of auxil- 
iary vessels necessary for the maintenance and operation of 
the forces afloat. The auxiliary vessels provided were 3 
destroyer tenders, 2 submarine tenders, 3 large seaplane 
tenders, 7 small seaplane tenders, 1 repair ship, 4 oil tankers, 
1 mine layer, 3 mine sweepers, and 2 fleet tugs, making a total 
of 26 auxiliary vessels. 

In addition to the ships provided in this bill it increased 
the authorized airplane strength of the Navy to not less than 
3,000. 

This expansion bill also authorized an appropriation for 
experimental vessels, to be expended at the discretion of the 
President. 

The bill was approved on May 17, 1938. 

In addition to the auxiliary vessels authorized in the naval 
expansion bill an authorization was passed during the first 
session of this Congress to provide for the construction of 
6 auxiliary vessels. They were 1 seaplane tender, 1 destroyer 
tender, 1 mine sweeper, 1 submarine tender, 1 fleet tug, and 
1 oil tanker. 

In addition to the new construction authorized during this 
Congress, the Congress has authorized the modernization of 
the aircraft carriers Saratoga and Lexington. 

During this Congress legislation has been enacted that 
modifies and liberalizes the selection and promotion laws for 
the line-officer personnel of the Navy. Promotion in the 
Navy is made under a selective system. The system provides 
that before an officer can be promoted to fill a vacancy in 
the next higher grade he must be passed upon by a selection 
board, and, if selected, is placed on a promotion list. If not 
selected after a certain period of years of commissioned serv- 
ice, officers are involuntarily retired. As only the number 
of officers required to fill the existing and prospective vacan- 
cies in the next higher grade could be selected, many capable 
officers had to be retired because there was no vacancy or 
place for them. The bill recently passed by Congress permits 
the selection of all officers who are capable and fitted for 
promotion. This provision will materially reduce the pay of 
the retired list and at the same time will save the services of 
those officers to the Navy. 

Experience demonstrated that many changes were neces- 
sary for the efficient administration and operation of the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserves. 

Accordingly an entirely new Reserve Act was drawn, which 
contained the desirable parts of the existing law and incor- 
Porated the changes found by experience to be necessary. 

This bill has been passed by Congress and now awaits the 
signature of the President. 

In the naval expansion bill—H. R. 9218—a provision was 
carried authorizing an appropriation to provide essential 
equipment and facilities at navy yards for the construction 
of ships. The equipment and facilities were estimated to cost 
$8,000,000. In addition to the above, Congress has just 
passed a bill to provide for the construction of additional 
public works for the naval activities at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; 
New London, Conn.; Coco Solo, Canal Zone; Annapolis, Md.; 
Mare Island, Calif.; San Diego, Calif.; and Puget Sound, 
Wash. 

The total cost of the projects listed is estimated to be 
$3,992,057. 

The Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads has an 
enviable record. This has been brought about by the adop- 
tion of a nonpartisan standard for the functioning of the 
committee, whereby differences concerning legislation are 
worked out in committee, and its bills coming before the 
House are supported on both sides of the aisle. This indi- 
cates an efficiency of its membership as well as a fine lead- 
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ership, and as a result its record of achievements is one of 
which to be proud. 

For the Post Office Department it has sponsored legislation 
which permits the Department to carry on its work in a more 
efficient manner. This applies not only to bills dealing di- 
rectly with the classification of mail matter but to the Air 
Mail Service, Rural Carrier Service, Star Route Service, 
Railway Mail Service as well. 

Under the guidance and encouragement of the Post Office 
Committee, the Air Mail Service has grown from a small, 
feeble nucleus to the expansive, well-coordinated service of 
today. Alaska is being developed by means of the Air Mail 
Service; our dreams of wings across the Pacific have already 
been realized; wings across the Atlantic are almost a reality. 

In the closing days of this session Congress has created a 
Civil Aeronautics Commission, which hereafter will have 
jurisdiction of all air transportation, including the air mail. 
This is a particularly fitting time, therefore, to pay tribute to 
the committee which developed the Air Mail Service—nur- 
tured it, encouraged it, and watched over it until it reached 
the point where it is such an important part of our commu- 
nications system that it must now be turned over to a special 
commission which will devote its entire time to this industry. 

The committee has also brought out bills for the benefit of 
the blind of our country, granting them free or special rates 
of postage, and encouraging the distribution of sound- 
reproduction machines and talking books. 

Legislation for the benefit of the philatelists was also con- 
sidered and approved by this committee, and as a result there 
is now an act upon the statute books which permits the repro- 
duction of our postage stamps as a further stimulus of this 
rapidly growing corps of stamp collectors. 

The committee’s major objective, of course, is the proper 
care of the postal workers. To this end witness the legislation 
which came out of that committee as we call the roll: 

Overtime and night-work differential for regular employees 
increased. 

Substitutes: Time credit for disability incurred in line of 
duty; sick and annual leave with pay. 

Postmasters: Compensation for emergency postmasters; 
box rents for third-class postmasters; reclassification of 
salaries of fourth-class postmasters. 

Rural letter carriers: Additional compensation for carriers 
serving short, heavy routes; protection of salaries of carriers 
who transfer from one route to another. 

City carriers: Carfare allowance. 

Village carriers: Increased salaries. 

Railway mail clerks: Increased travel allowance. 

Motor vehicle service substitutes: Time credits. 

Star-route carriers: Renewal of contracts; compensation 
for extra travel. 

Special-delivery messengers: Promotion into the classified 
service. 

Station superintendents: Additional compensation. 

Custodial employees: Automatic promotions; increase in 
hourly pay to the char force working part time. 

Laborers, watchmen, and messengers: Time credits; shorter 
workweek; reclassification of salaries. 

The Committee on the Public Lands of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America has jurisdic- 
tion over all proposed legislation relating to the lands of 
the United States and private claims to lands of the United 
States. It reports on subjects relating to the mineral re- 
sources of the public lands, forfeiture of land grants, and 
alien ownership, public lands of Alaska, forest reserves, and 
national parks created out of the public domain, preserva- 
tion of prehistoric ruins and objects of interest on the public 
domain, and to projects of general legislation relating to 
various classes of land claims. 

It is impossible here to list and describe all major bills 
considered; however, during the Seventy-fifth Congress the 
Committee on the Public Lands had before it the following 
legislation of national importance: 
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H. R. 10120. The purpose of this legislation is to increase 
the amounts which annually come into the reclamation fund 
created by the act of June 17, 1902. Fifty-two and one-half 
percent of the proceeds from oil leases on the public domain 
is now transferred to the reclamation fund under existing 
law, but such regulations do not apply to leases on naval 
oil reserves. When the Oil Leasing Act was passed it was 
contemplated that the reserves of oil would be retained in 
the ground for the use of the United States Navy. Since the 
oil was to be reserved and not developed there was no neces- 
sity for in any way disposing of the proceeds from the sale 
of such oil. In actual practice, however, large oil reserves 
were created in areas where the alternative sections had 
been previously granted by the Congress to aid in railroad 
construction. As a result of this situation those who con- 
trolled the railroad lands drilled wells close to their bound- 
ary lines, thus draining the oil out of the naval reserves. 
To protect itself the Federal Government was compelled to 
permit drilling on such reserves with the result that all the 
revenues from naval oil reserve leases have been covered into 
the Treasury without being credited to any extent to the 
reclamation fund, as are other proceeds from Federal oil 
leases. This legislation transfers into the reclamation fund 
52% percent of such moneys as have accrued from naval 
oil leases, thus correcting what amounted to an oversight in 
the original legislation. The first $15,000,000 of these funds 
would be used to liquidate an old debt created in the past 
years by advances from the General Treasury to the rec- 
lamation fund. 

H. R. 10024. Abolishing the Mount Olympus National Mon- 
ument and creating the Olympic National Park in the State 
of Washington. The area recommended to be included in 
this park is 898,292 acres, definitely of National Park quality. 

H. R. 1530. Authorizing the Attorney General of the United 
States to protect, conserve, and assert, by appropriate legal 
proceedings, the equities and rights of the United States re- 
sulting from railroad land grants and from breaches of any 
of the terms, conditions, or covenants contained in any act 
granting railroad land grants. 

H. R. 4277, Extending certain prospecting permits on the 
public domain. The hearings disclosed that this legislation 
was necessary so as not to work a hardship upon many per- 
sons who have done valuable work upon the public domain. 
It was also necessary to prevent an uneconomic production 
of oil which would add to an already overburdened market 
of that product, and that the passage of the legislation is in 
the interests of conservation and orderly development of 
mineral resources. 

H. R. 4832. Creating the Saratoga Historical National Park 
in the State of New York on the site of the Saratoga Battle- 
field where the British forces under General Burgoyne sur- 
rendered to Maj. Gen. Horatio Gates in the year 1777. 

H. R. 7022. Created the Cape Hatteras National Seashore 
in the State of North Carolina, the only national seashore 
in America, and the first. 

H. R. 6652. Provided for the administration and mainte- 
nance of the Natchez Trace Parkway in the States of Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. This legislation fulfills the 
intent of the Congress and creates a parkway from Nashville, 
Tenn., to Natchez, Miss. This route is the one followed by 
General Jackson on his way to the Battle of New Orleans. 

H. R. 5394. Providing for the acquisition of certain lands 
for and the addition thereof to the Yosemite National Park 
in the State of California. This legislation adds to the 
Yosemite National Park 8,000 acres of the finest primeval 
forest containing the fast disappearing sugar pines. 

H. R. 5472. Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to ex- 
change lands in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
and Cherokee Indian Reservation, N. C. This legislation was 
necessary to the proper development and use of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway, one of the finest and most beautiful park- 
ways in the United States, and when completed will proceed 
from Virginia to Mississippi. 
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H. R. 8008. Provides for the purchase of public lands for 
home sites, allowing anyone to purchase a tract not exceed- 
ing 5 acres of any vacant, unreserved, surveyed public land. 

H. R. 7618. Revested Oregon & California Railroad and 
reconveyed Coos Bay wagon-road grant lands situated in 
Oregon. This legislation is intended as a solution of the 
problems created by the Revestment Act of June 9, 1916, 
and the act of July 13, 1926. The timber assets of these 
lands, which were there directed to be destroyed by early 
liquidation, are by this legislation required to be conserved 
and perpetuated. The deficit in the Federal Treasury there 
created is by this legislation reimbursed. The payments to 
the counties, which there took the whole of the proceeds 
and created a deficit in the fund, are by this legislation 
limited to a part of the proceeds. This legislation establishes 
a vast, self-sustaining timber reserve for the future, an asset 
to the Nation and the State of Oregon alike. All of this 
program set forth in this legislation is financed by the lands 
themselves. 

S. 2583. Making additions to the Tahoe National Forest, 
Nev., and the Great Smoky Mountains National Park in 
east Tennessee. This legislation completes the boundaries 
of the Great Smoky National Park and is of vital necessity 
to the proper enjoyment of the three parkway chains linking 
the entire southern mountain ranges from Mississippi to 
Virginia and causing to be undertaken one of the greatest 
and most beautiful parkway systems in the United States. 

It is impossible to here to enumerate all of the different 
phases of legislation that has been before the Committee on 
the Public Lands during the Seventy-fifth Congress; how- 
ever, as a résumé I will attempt to give a few figures show- 
ing the tremendous amount of work involving the members 
of this committee and the importance of their memberships. 

The Committee on the Public Lands during the Seventy- 
fifth Congress has caused to be investigated 137 pieces of 
major legislation of national importance, has held hearings 
on 115 of the former, and has caused to be reported to the 
House of Representatives 85 bills of national importance, 
either with a recommendation that the House do pass the 
bills with or without committee amendments; of this num- 
ber, 50 bills have become public law, 

During the Seventy-fifth Congress nearly 200 bills were 
referred to the House Indian Affairs Committee. The com- 
mittee received 60 acts and resolutions from the Senate. 
Seventy-one bills were reported to the House, 48 passed the 
House, 27 became public law, and 7 were vetoed by the Pres- 
ident. 

The Indian Affairs Committee held extensive public hear- 
ings on 12 major bills. The following titles identify the bills 
on which hearings were held: Quapaw tax on lead and zinc, 
H. R. 5559; Palm Springs allotment repeal, H. R. 5297; con- 
ditions on Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., H. R. 5753; Cali- 
fornia Indians’ Jurisdictional Act, H. R. 1998 and H. R. 
5243; California Indians’ Jurisdictional Act, S. 1651; Kla- 
math Indians’ payment, H. R. 6071; Mississippi Choctaw 
Jurisdictional Act, S. 1478; Delaware Indians’ Jurisdictional 
Act, S. 2326; Palm Springs Mission Indians, H. R. 7450; 
Sioux Indians Wounded Knee massacre, H. R. 2535; Sho- 
shone and Bannock Indians’ Jurisdictional Act, H. R. 6559; 
and Osage Indians’ individual and tribal affairs, H. R. 8701. 

During the entire Seventy-fifth Congress the Indian Af- 
fairs Committee was intensely active. Delegations from 
nearly all United States Indian tribes appeared before mem- 
bers of the committee during the Seventy-fifth Congress in 
the interest of pending legislation. This committee has a 
broad legislative jurisdiction relating to the care, education, 
and management of Indians and their properties, 

During the Congress which is now drawing to a close 
many matters of outstanding import to the Territory of 
Alaska were considered by the House Committee on Terri- 
tories. Thirteen bills were passed by both Houses and most 
of them have been heretofore approved by the President. 
Three of the bills are in final stages of enactment. One bill 
passed the House but did not pass the Senate. 


The scope of the acts. passed cover a wide range and affect 
the life and industry of many of the people of the Terri- 
tory. One act provides for a referendum permitting the 
voters of the Territory to express their preference on the 
question as to whether they desire a one-house legislature 
for Alaska. Still another permits mining on the tidelands 
of the coasts of the Territory. Another authorizes public- 
utility districts in Alaska to incur bonded indebtedness in 
order that they may construct or acquire needed public 
utilities. One of the acts passed amends and makes more 
effective the Alaska game law for the better protection of 
fur and game animals in the Territory. One of the most 
important bills considered by the committee which now 
seems certain of approval is that designed to prevent aliens 
from fishing in the waters of Alaska. In addition, the com- 
mittee considered and recommended favorably and Congress 
has passed acts briefly described as follows: To transfer 
land to the Sitka Cold Storage Co; to authorize the city of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds for street improvements; 
to provide for better administration of certain school funds; 
and to convey to the University of Alaska a tract of land 
situated near Petersburg, Alaska, for a fur farm experiment 
station. 

The committee also considered several bills affecting 
Alaska which probably will not be enacted at this session. 
Perhaps the most important one of these is that which was 
intended to authorize the Territory of Alaska to issue bonds 
not to exceed $2,000,000 in amount for the purposes of under- 
taking certain classes of public works, particularly roads and 
airfields. The bill had the unanimous consent of the com- 
mittee and passed the House without a dissenting vote, but 
in the Senate it has never been considered. 

The committee in its deliberations has always been solicit- 
ous of the just rights and claims of the citizens of the United 
States who reside in its Territories. 

With reference to legislation of specific application to the 
Territory of Hawaii, the House Committee on the Territories 
reported out favorably 11 bills which were introduced by the 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. Nine of these were en- 
acted into law, one vetoed by the President, and one failed 
of approval by the Senate. 

All of these measures were of material assistance to the 
Territory in the management of its affairs. They were of 
benefit to the people of Hawaii and helped advance their 
welfare. 

A bill to enable the Territory of Hawaii to become a State 
was the occasion for Congress passing a concurrent resolu- 
tion creating a Joint Committee on Hawaii. This committee 
made a complete survey and study of Hawaii and rendered 
a full report of its findings and recommendations to Con- 
gress—Senate Document No. 151. The committee was finally 
of the opinion that— 

The question of statehood for Hawaii be deferred, to be further 
considered by the Congress on some appropriate occasion, after 
determination of the sentiment of its people and upon further 
application by them through proper channels. 

In view of this recommendation, no further action on the 
enabling bill was taken by the Committee on the Territories. 

The chairman and members of the Committee on the 
Territories, several of whom have visited Hawaii on different 
occasions, have been most sympathetic toward the problems 
and needs of this part of the United States. They have 
given full consideration to every measure that would help the 
government of the Territory in carrying out its duties. They 
have made every effort to assist the people of the Territory 
to share with the people of the mainland in all of the bene- 
fits of their common American citizenship as they do share 
in all of the responsibilities and obligations of that citizen- 
ship, 

In carrying out this policy the committee, on May 12, 1937, 
unanimously adopted a resolution affirming that the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii is entitled to equality of treatment with the 
States in all matters of general legislation. 
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Copies of the resolution were furnished to each of the legis- 
lative committees of Congress. 

The Committee on Territories has accepted the responsi- 
bility of speaking for the people whose legislative needs are 
within its jurisdiction and cooperating with the Delegates 
from such communities in presenting desirable measures to 
Congress for its consideration. The public and private ex- 
pressions from such communities have been universally ap- 
preciative of the sympathetic interest displayed and the large 
measure of success in obtaining congressional approval of 
the measures recommended by the committee. 

Many measures in furtherance of the welfare of our in- 
sular possessions were reported out of the House Committee 
on Insular Affairs and passed by the House during the three 
sessions of the Seventy-fifth Congress. The benefits to our 
islands growing out of these enactments are of tremendous 
importance to the citizens and inhabitants of those islands. 
The great importance of our islands to the mainland cannot 
be overestimated, particularly with reference to the economic 
aspects of the relationship. 

Regulatory measures concerning the mining industry and 
proposals for the relief of the economic troubles of mines and 
miners were the subjects of the most earnest consideration 
of the Committee on Mines and Mining during the Seventy- 
fifth Congress. That committee reported, and the House 
passed, several acts designed to promote the economic welfare 
and the industrial stability of the great mining business and 
for miners. 

Of the many legislative proposals submitted to and acted 
upon by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
in the last 2 years some of the more important are: The 
proposal to establish a commercial airport in the vicinity 
of the National Capital; amendments to the act authorizing 
the conveyance of marine-hospital reservations; transferral 
of a site for quarantine stations; providing for the disposi- 
tion, control, and use of surplus real property of the Federal 
Government; and proposals for the construction of public 
buildings, and many other measures of similar character. 
This committee exercises a unique jurisdiction. To it go for 
consideration all proposed law affecting the buildings and 
lands around them belonging to the United States. 

The Committee on Education of the House of Representa- 
tives, during the Seventy-fifth Congress, has considered and 
acted upon many important legislative measures. 

There have been referred to this committee 39 bills and 
1 House joint resolution. Twenty-nine of these were in- 
troduced during the first session and 10 during the third 
session. 

These measures covered many subjects relating to the 
field of education, among which were Federal aid to the 
States; funds for vocational education and training; ap- 
propriations for pregrade or kindergarten education; Federal 
Youth Service; establishment of a Bureau of Fine Arts; 
assistance to physically handicapped children; funds for 
maintenance of adult education forums; funds for the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind, and other similar activi- 
ties. 

During March and April 1937 the committee held exten- 
sive hearings on the bill providing for appropriation of funds 
to the States for education and is still a subject for study 
and research by the committee members. 

On March 4, 1937, the committee reported to the House 
the bill (H. R. 4582) providing additional assistance in the 
amount of $115,000 for the American Printing House for 
the Blind, and it is now Public Law No. 339. 

On March 11, 1937, the committee reported to the House 
the bill H. R. 4713, providing for the amendment of the act 
incorporating the National Education Association. This was 
a companion bill to S. 709, which passed the Senate and 
the House, becoming Public Law No. 146. 

H. R. 9042, providing for the amendment of the charter 
of the university to permit the trustees to invest the funds 
of the institution in various securities and also to permit 
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them to accept contributions in excess of $50,000 annually, 
removing a restriction which had materially hampered the 
financial activities of the school, became Public Law No. 
512. 

The Advisory Committee on Education, which had been 
appointed by President Roosevelt in September 1936, to 
study the existing program of Federal aid for education 
and the need for an expanded program, reported on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1938, and their report was transmitted by the 
President to the Congress on February 23, 1938. This re- 
port was referred to the Committee on Education, where- 
upon the committee began a careful study of the recom- 
mendations it contained. Several executive meetings were 
held but the members of the committee concluded that the 
subject was of such importance that it should receive fur- 
ther lengthy and careful study by the members. 

During the first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress the 
Labor Committee considered and reported a bill to continue 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. It passed the House on 
May 12, 1937, was sent to conference, and eventually the 
conference report was adopted by the House and Senate and 
the bill was enacted into law on June 24, 1937. This act 
provides that the C. C. C. shall be continued for 3 years 
from July 1, 1937. 

The first session also saw a bill to regulate the employ- 
ment of apprentices passed by the House and Senate and 
become a law on August 16, 1937. This legislation, although 
always most necessary, has assumed a new importance 
through the passage of the wage and hour bill in the third 
session which exempts apprentices from its provisions. It 
is therefore necessary to have some legislation to protect 
these workers. 

The census of the unemployed which was taken in the 
closing months of 1937 was also made possible by a bill re- 
ported from the Labor Committee, passed by the House and 
approved by the President on August 30, 1937. 

The second session of the Seventy-fifth Congress saw noth- 
ing accomplished although the wage and hour bill was con- 
sidered and recommitted during that session. 

The third session of the Seventy-fifth Congress saw victory 
for the wage and hour bill on which the committee had 
been working for the two previous sessions. On April 21 
the bill was reported to the House and on May 24 was passed 
by the House. Since it had passed the Senate in the first 
session of the Seventy-fifth Congress it was then sent to 
conference. The conference report was agreed to by both 
the House and Senate on June 14 and the bill became a law. 
This bill, because of its broad effect, is one of the most 
important pieces of legislation passed in the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

The Labor Committee also approved two amendments to 
the C. C. C. Act during the third session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress, one of which would exempt enrollees in the Terri- 
tories from mandatory allotments to their dependents and 
the other to raise the status of certain employees of the 
C. C. C. These are both now laws, having passed the Senate 
sometime previously. 

An outline of the work during the Congress of the Com- 
mittee on Patents is as follows: 

Public, No. 259, granted a renewal of Patent No. 60731, 
relating to the badge of the Girl Scouts, Inc. 

Public, No. 498, an act to prevent fraud, deception, or other 
improper practice in connection with business before the 
United States Patent Office, and for other purposes. 

Public Resolution No. 100, protects the copyrights and 
patents of foreign exhibitors at the Pacific Mercado Interna- 
tional Exposition, to be held at Los Angeles, Calif., in 1940. 

Public Resolution No. 35, protects the copyrights and pat- 
ents of foreign exhibitors at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, to be held at San Francisco, Calif., in 1939. 

Public Resolution No. 41, protects the copyrights and pat- 
ents of foreign exhibitors at the New York World’s Fair, te 
ke held at New York City, N. Y., in 1939. 
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H. R. 9996. Authorizing the registration of certain collec- 
tive trade marks. This measure has passed both House and 
Senate, and has been approved by the President. 

It will be seen that the Committee on Patents has been in- 
dustrious in examining the merits of proposed changes and 
studies of the patent law. The chairman and members of the 
committee have engaged in several conferences and informal 
off-the-record meetings before submitting legislation to Con- 
gress for the purpose of holding hearings or obtaining any 
other action on the proposals and suggestions submitted by 
the constituency. Much of the data gathered at the several 
hearings is expected to be useful to Congress when it recon- 
venes in January, and because of this it might well be stated 
that, although the work of the committee was not completed, 
it will prove valuable not only to succeeding Congresses but 
also to all those affiliated in any way with industries develop- 
ing and patenting inventions, engaged in research, advertis- 
ing, and marketing merchandise fabricated under patents, 
and lastly to those practicing in the patent profession. 

The Committee on Elections was the first committee ever 
appointed by Congress, and originally consisted of 15 mem- 
bers, and its personnel were in most cases alllawyers. On this 
committee have served such outstanding statesmen as Ma- 
con, Fillmore, Clay, Lamar, Speaker Kerr, Blackburn, Speaker 
Crisp, Kitchin, Livingston, Mann, and Dalzell. The Elections 
Committee No. 3, of which Jonn H. Kerr, of North Carolina, 
is now chairman, has tried every election case which has been 
argued on the floor of the House in the past 14 years. The 
Constitution provides that the House of Representatives 
“shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own Members,” and this right cannot be abridged by 
any statute or rule, and this power has been sustained by 
many precedents and rules adopted by the House. It has 
been the policy of the House usually to follow the decisions of 
the courts of the United States and the several States in elec- 
tion cases brought before it. 

An election-contest case is always fraught with complica- 
tions and followed with keen interest. When the rules of the 
committee, which are adopted by the House, are carried out, 
it takes more than 6 months to perfect an election case and 
get it to the House. After it comes before the House and is 
assigned to a committee, the committee examines the record 
and briefs submitted by each party and then hears counsel for 
both sides, and frequently resorts to an investigation of the 
ballots themselves when they are attacked for fraud or other 


purposes. 

In the Seventy-fifth Congress there has been disposed of 
the unusually interesting and complicated case of Roy against 
Jenks, which came from the State of New Hampshire. Under 
the laws of that State four separate counts of the ballots cast 
in the First Congressional District were had, and the com- 
mittee also recounted the disputed ballots cast in Newton pre- 
cinct. When this case came up on the floor of the House 
it was recommitted to the committee to determine certain 
matters in respect to the vote cast in the Newton, N. H., pre- 
cinct. A majority of the committee visited this precinct in 
August 1937 and examined many witnesses in respect to the 
matters in controversy. At the special session of Congress 
held in November this case was not considered. Immediately 
after Congress convened this year the committee met on 
several occasions and discussed the matters disclosed at the 
Newton investigation and finally filed a majority and a minor- 
ity report on April 28, 1938, together with House Resolution 
No. 309. This report and resolution was considered and ar- 
gued in the House on June 9, at which time it was adopted, 
thereby unseating Mr. Jenks, the contestee, and seating Mr. 
Roy, the contestant. I want to commend the committee for 
the hard work which the case of Roy against Jenks has 
necessitated and for the judicious manner in which it was 
handled. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions is the oldest pension 
committee of the Congress. It was established under its 
present title on January 10, 1831. The name and the juris- 
diction of the committee have been changed to suit varying 
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conditions and at the present time the committee has exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over bills authorizing pensions based on sery- 
ices rendered during the period of the Civil War. 

During each Congress there is referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions a great number of private pension bills 
in addition to general legislation. The greater portion of 
the work of the committee is in connection with the private 
bills that are referred to it for consideration. If approved 
by the committee, they are included in what are known as 
omnibus pension bills, and during each session of the House 
Several of these omnibus bills are approved by the House. 
Omnibus bills expedite the work of the committee and sim- 
plify legislative procedure, as they eliminate the necessity of 
taking up each case individually after being reported out of 
the committee. 

There were introduced in the House of Representatives 
during the Seventy-fifth Congress 10,940 private and public 
bills and, of that number, 1,864 private bills and 6 public 
bills were referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
We may be justly proud of the splendid record of the com- 
mittee in handling this deluge of work and having it current 
at the adjournment of the Congress. 

I have been informed that the records of the committee 
disclose that 1,324 private bills were included as items in the 
7 omnibus pension bills reported to and passed by the House, 
The committee also reported to, and the House passed, three 
of their individual private bills. The accuracy and excel- 
lence of the work of the committee in the preparation of their 

ills and reports is evidenced by the fact that not one single 
item was objected to as to form or substance by the House 
during the deliberations in connection with these bills. That, 
indeed, is an enviable record when you pause to consider the 
volume of the work. Under the provisions of the rules and 
practices of the committee, it was found necessary to deny 
favorable action on 404 private bills. Because of improper 
reference 52 private bills were returned by the committee to 
the House under the provisions of clause 2 of rule XXII of 
the House to be re-referred to the proper committees. Final 
action was not taken by the committee on the remaining 81 
private bills, either because the evidence was not complete 
or filed too late for consideration before adjournment of the 
Congress. However, I have been informed that in each in- 
stance the Member who introduced the bill has been advised 
by the committee as to the requirements, 

The Veterans’ Administration rendered adverse reports in 
five of the public bills that were referred to the committee, 
and they were tabled. The one remaining public bill was 
introduced too late to obtain a report thereon. 

The legislative history of the three private bills and the 
seven omnibus pension bills reported to and passed by the 
House is as follows: 

PRIVATE BILLS 


H. R. 3580, entitled “A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Georgiana Furey,” House Report 1513, Seventy-fif th 
Congress, first session, passed by the House August 20, 1937. 

H. R. 6884, entitled “A bill to grant pension to Viola L. 
Buchanan,” House Report 1514, Seventy-fifth Congress, first 
session, passed by the House August 20, 1937. 

H. R. 6904, entitled “A bill to grant pension to Nora J. 
Buchanan,” House Report 1512, Seventy-fifth Congress, first 
session, passed by the House August 20, 1937. 


OMNIBUS BILLS 


H. R. 7896, entitled “A bill granting pensions to certain 
soldiers of the Civil War,” House Report 1254, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, first session; six private bills introduced by five 
Members of the House, annual cost $3,600. Passed by the 
House July 22, 1937. 

H. R. 7897, entitled “A bill granting increase of pensions 
to certain widows and former widows of soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War,” House Report 1255, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, first session; 518 private bills introduced by 111 Mem- 
bers of the House, annual additional cost $62,400. Passed 
by the House July 22, 1937. 
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H. R. 7898, entitled “A bill granting pensions to certain 
widows and former widows of soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the Civil War,” House Report 1256, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, first session; 436 private bills introduced by 149 Mem- 
bers of the House, annual additional cost $151,260. Passed 
by the House July 22, 1937. 

H. R. 7899, entitled “A bill granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain helpless and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War,” House Report 1257, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session; 175 private bills intro- 
duced by 77 Members of the House, annual additional cost 
$41,064. Passed by the House July 22, 1937. 

H. R. 7905, entitled “A bill granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain widows, former widows, and depend- 
ent children of soldiers of the Civil War,” House Report 
1270, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session; 23 private bills 
introduced by 14 Members of the House, annual additional 
cost $5,160. Passed by the House July 22, 1937. 

H. R. 8280, entitled “A bill granting pension to a soldier, 
and pensions and increase of pensions to certain widows, 
former widows, and helpless and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War,” House Report 1593, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session; 32 private bills intro- 
duced by 24 Members of the House, annual additional cost 
$7,920. Passed by the House August 20, 1937. 

EL R. 10332, entitled “A bill granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain widows, former widows, and helpless 
and dependent children of soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the Civil War,” House Report 2164, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
third session; 134 private bills introduced by 76 Members 
of the House, annual additional cost $25,872. Passed by the 
House April 27, 1938. 

The Committee on Pensions is of far greater importance 
and renders far more humane service than is generally un- 
derstood, for the reason that it has wide jurisdiction to deal 
with subjects that are of paramount importance to several 
large groups of veterans, their widows, and dependents. 

It considers all general and private legislation dealing with 
pensions as to all war veterans, their widows, and depend- 
ents, other than the Civil War. It also considers all the 
general and private pension legislation dealing with the vet- 
erans of the Regular Establishment. 

Congress has responded to the pressing need for relief for 
thousands of veterans and their dependents. A large num- 
ber of bills providing general veteran and veteran dependents 
pension legislation were reported by the committee, have been 
passed, and enacted into law. Each of these general bills 
takes care of large groups of veterans, 

In addition to the consideration which has been given far- 
reaching general legislation the committee handled nearly 
1,000 private bills. These bills were not actually enacted 
into law. A careful review and study of these private bills 
has frequently pointed out to the committee the need to 
remedy the situation by the formulation and enactment of 
general legislation which will eliminate the necessity of many 
private bills for relief which otherwise would be requested. 

These reviews have also resulted in many individual claims 
cases being allowed by the Veterans’ Administration. The 
general bills give far greater relief to many more thousands 
than could be given by the passage of private bills. General 
legislation is the important phase of the work of the com- 
mittee and the results obtained during the Seventy-fifth 
Congress are very gratifying. The veterans, the Members 
of the House of Representatives, and the Democratic Party 
can well be proud of the amount of pressing, meritorious 
legislation that was ably considered and satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by the committee. 

A short summary of the general bills reported by the com- 
mittee which have been enacted into law, and of those gen- 
eral bills reported, are as follows: 

Public Law No. 541. A bill granting pensions and increases 
of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the War 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the China Relief 
Expedition, and for other purposes. 
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Public Law No. 355. A bill granting pensions and increases 
of pensions to certain soldiers who served in the Indian wars 
from 1817 to 1898, and for other purposes. 

Public Law No. 159. A bill to amend the provisions of the 
pension laws for peacetime service to include Reserve offi- 
cers and members of the Enlisted Reserves. 

Public Law No. 357. A bill to afford protection of pension 
benefits to peacetime veterans placed on the pension rolls 
after March 19, 1933, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 8729. A bill granting pensions and increases of pen- 
sions to needy war veterans; is awaiting the signature of the 
President. 

H. R. 7880. A bill to amend the Veterans Regulation No. 
10 pertaining to “line of duty” for peacetime veterans, their 
widows and dependents, and for other purposes; is now 
awaiting the signature of the President. This bill provides 
for the liberalization of the definition “line of duty.” 

H. R. 6289. A bill granting a pension to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, for service in the War with Spain, the 
Philippine Insurrection, and the China Relief Expedition; 
passed House May 16, 1938. This bill provides that certain 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, who served overseas 
and have a service-connected disability and are 80 years of 
age or over, shall receive $100 a month. 

H. R. 8434, providing pensions for dependents of deceased 
veterans who died as a result of the sinking of the U. S. S. 
Maine; passed both Houses of Congress this week, and is 
awaiting Presidential consideration. 

In summarizing the work of this Congress and comment- 
ing, with particular reference to the legislation handled by 
individual committees, it would be a gross injustice if I were 
to overlook the distinctive services of the Committee on 
Claims, not only its service to the membership of the Con- 
gress and to the Government but its efforts to relieve the 
many hundreds of persons who annually petition this great 
Legislature for redress they believe due them. 

This committee considers, almost wholly, private legisla- 
tion relative to tort claims against the United States. These 
comprise personal injury, death, and property-damage 
claims resulting from governmental activity. In addition, 
bills proposing equitable relief arising from contract, those 
to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims or another 
Federal court to hear and determine the claim; those re- 
funding bond penalties, fines, or fees; bills to adjust and 
settle accounts of fiscal and other officers and employees 
of the Government; those to waive the period of time con- 
trolling the filing of claims for revenue refunds and relief 
under existing statutes, particularly the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act; and bills to compensate for services or sup- 
plies furnished the Government also are referred to the 
Committee on Claims. Besides this multifarious mass of 
proposed legislation, the committee is the only forum for 
consideration of numerous special bills correcting technical 
situations created by general law and resulting in an ob- 
vious injustice to some particular claimant. In this respect 
the committee is truly termed “the legislative clearing- 
house” for numerous technicalities and errors which are 
bound to occur in a government of this size. 

I recently have had occasion to peruse a tabulation of 
the work performed by the Committee on Claims during 
the present Congress. Though incomplete, due to the fact 
that a number of bills are yet before the President, it dis- 
closes that of the approximate total of 2,400 bills and reso- 
lutions referred to the committee, about 1,275 have been 
disposed of—850 favorably reported and 425 adversely re- 
ported or rejected—and of those favorably considered some 
540 have thus far become law. A similar commendable 
record was made by the committee in the Seventy-fourth 
Congress as in the present Congress. These two legisla- 
tive records are an all-time peak, though the committee has 
been in existence nearly 150 years. 

Bearing in mind the diversified subjects embodied in the 
legislation before the Committee on Claims, the fact that 
every bill presents an individual case which must be dealt 
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with and considered as such, and the figures disclosing the 
committee’s accomplishments, it is obvious that a vast amount 
of detailed work is performed by the committee. Its mem- 
bers, all of whom are members of two or three other com- 
mittees, have considered individually and made preliminary 
reports on from 40 to 80 cases each. Collectively they have 
produced the results set forth in the preceding paragraph. 
Insofar as membership is concerned, the committee is con- 
sidered minor in the House committee standings, because it 
handles legislation of a private character in the main. Its 
members receive little, if any, recognition for their work, 
either in the House itself or from the public or press. Yet 
week after week, during congressional sessions, the committee 
will be found functioning to its capacity in a diligent effort to 
segregate the “wheat from the chaff,” as it were, and, despite 
a cumbersome legislative system, favor as many just claims 
as it can within the allotted time, thus in a measure making 
it possible for our Government to deal fairly with those 
citizens whom it has wronged. 

The committee has adopted and enforces rules governing 
the time within which a claim may be presented for con- 
sideration, rules respecting claims heretofore rejected, and 
rules relating to a number of matters already covered by 
general law, to preclude an attempt to gain some special 
benefit for an individual which is not granted to others simi- 
larly situated. The committee has definite policies relating to 
practically every class of legislation before it. I am informed 
that no bill is rejected without complete advice of the rea- 
sons therefor being given the author, and that every effort is 
made to keep the members advised of all action taken on 
their bills. 

Significant of the committee’s thoroughness and judgment 
is the action taken by the House in passing 77 out of 78 of its 
bills in approximately 114 hours during a recent considera- 
tion of the Private Calendar. At the close of this Congress 
the Committee on Claims will have established an all-time 
record, as I have stated, and in a brief way, I have herein 
attempted to disclose the reasons. Chairman KENNEDY and 
the individual members of the committee are deserving of 
praise. 

Mr, Speaker, when the United States becomes involved in 
war, either with other nations or in civil strife, the costs for 
same do not cease with hostilities. Claims representing 
charges against the Government for damages or losses in- 
curred by private citizens and corporations, which directly 
or indirectly grow out of any conflict in which the United 
States has been engaged, continue to be presented to the 
Congress for settlement. 

The Committee on War Claims of the House is charged 
with the responsibility of considering and disposing of all 
such claims. It is the duty of the committee to determine 
whether a particular claim represents a proper charge and 
jurisdiction of the Government department or bureau having 
authority to hear and adjudicate upon the same has been 
exhausted. 

These claims are presented through special legislation in- 
troduced by the various Members of the Congress. 

A majority of the claims before the committee today origi- 
nated during the late World War. 

While most of the bills presented to this committee are for 
the relief of an individual or corporation, a few involve claims 
of a general nature. Two such claims were reported during 
the Seventy-fifth Congress. One provides for payment to 
certain officers and enlisted men of State volunteer regiments 
who served in the Philippine Islands beyond the period of 
their enlistment the same amount of travel pay as was paid 
to enlisted men of the Regular Army who were discharged in 
the Philippines. 

The other bill reported during this Congress, of a general 
nature, concerns payment of certain claims of grain elevators 
and grain firms. 

Numerous private claims have been reported favorably 
during the Seventy-fifth Congress which had been wholly or 
in part rejected by the tribunal having authority to adjudi- 
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cate them and upon which a clear showing had been made 
before the committee of a manifest wrong or oversight. 

Private claims approved include balances due on contracts 
assumed by the Government during the World War for muni- 
tion materials and other supplies, reinstatement of war-risk 
insurance contracts, return of property seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian in the late war, and damages awarded for 
land leased to the Government for military training camps 
and other uses during the World War. Others included pay- 
ments in satisfaction of claims against the United States for 
damages to or loss of vessels chartered by the Government 
in war periods. 

That the House of Representatives has been most diligent 
in seeing to the welfare of the District of Columbia is obvious 
from a study of the work accomplished in the Seventy-fifth 
Congress by the House Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, a brief statement of which follows: 

House bills, House joint resolutions, and Senate bills re- 
ferred, 227; passed House, 14; laid on table, 3; defeated on 
floor, 1; conference report rejected, 1; vetoed, 3; enacted, 48. 

Important measures enacted: Gambling laws, amending; 
defeat of “red rider”; juvenile court, amending law; voca- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled; prevention of blindness; 
marriage laws, amending; small-claims court; motor vehicles, 
semiannual inspection; real estate, regulating sale, cosmetol- 
ogy, sanitary regulations; barbers, sanitary regulations; 
adoption law, amending; District of Columbia Revenue Act. 

Important measures awaiting President’s approval: Alley 
Dwelling Authority, amending act; P. W. A. loan to District 
of Columbia; trust companies, amending law relating to 
capital stock; Zoning Act, amending. 

The Civil Service Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has jurisdiction of all bills concerning the Civil Service 
and civil-service employees in general. Many bills were 
considered by the committee during the course of the Con- 
gress, quite a few of which were reported and enacted. To 
mention a few, a bill was enacted providing special compen- 
sation for certain classes of civil-service employees; another 
was enacted to permit the legislative and judicial employees 
of the Government to have the benefits of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, and still another was passed clarifying cer- 
tain sections of the Civil Service Retirement Act. Probably 
the bill reported by this committee, of most far-reaching 
effect, is one placing all first-, second-, and third-class post- 
masters throughout the Nation under the Classified Civil 
Service Act. This measure has gone to the President for his 
approval. 

During the Seventy-fifth Congress 81 bills of a public 
character were referred to the House Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. Of these, five have already be- 
come law, and nine others passed the House. Two House 
joint resolutions of a private character were passed by the 
House. Two hundred and fifty-one private bills were re- 
ferred to the committee, 120 of which were reported to the 
House. Of that number 102 received consideration upon the 
floor of the House. As the name indicates, this committee 
has jurisdiction of all bills having to do with immigration, 
naturalization, and similar subjects. 

Under the rules of the House all proposed legislation con- 
cerning the census of population, manufacturing, business, 
agriculture, irrigation and drainage, mines, employment and 
unemployment, are referred to the Census Committee. 

In addition all proposed legislation to consider the abridge- 
ment of the elective franchise with reference to the appor- 
tionment of Representatives in Congress, is referred to the 
Committee on the Census. 

This periodic reapportionment is observed not only by the 
Federal Government but by States, cities, and other govern- 
mental units with representative bodies. It is a keystone of 
American democracy which must have for its substance a 
regular, complete, and unbiased enumeration of the popula- 
tion. 

A scientific census of our social and economic life is of the 
utmost importance to every individual in America. 
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According to a recent report some 18 major bills relating 
to the gathering and compilation of statistics on various sub- 
jects were considered by the committee during the Seventy- 
fifth Congress. Hearings were held on several of these bills 
and the following measures reported: 

H. R. 3477. Authorizing the Director of the Census to col- 
lect and publish statistics of red-cedar shingles, now Pub- 
lic Law No. 112. 

H.R. 9659. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Director of the Census to collect and publish statis- 
tics of cottonseed and cottonseed products, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 7, 1916. 

S. 3883. Amending the act authorizing the collection and 
publication of cotton statistics by requiring a record to be kept 
of bales ginned, by counties. Passed Senate May 5, 1938. 
Passed House June 6, 1938. 

The legislative authority to start in motion the gigantic 
task of taking the next decennial census will be one of the 
major tasks of the Census Committee at the beginning of the 
next Congress. 

During the past year the committee has discussed with rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of the Census and representatives 
of other Federal agencies the subjects to be covered in the 
decennial census of 1940. This preparatory study by the 
Census Committee is laying the groundwork for one of the 
most important items of legislation which will be brought 
before the Seventy-sixth Congress next January. 

House Roads Committee may be proud of the extensive 
work it has done during the Seventy-fifth Congress, 

Major bills reported by the committee were: H. R. 10140, 
providing Federal aid to highways during the fiscal years 
1940 and 1941; and what is known as the superhighway bill, 
H. R. 7079, which provides for the location, survey, and 
building of a system of three transcontinental and six north- 
south highways. 

The committee unanimously reported H. R. 10140, the 
purpose of which is to provide a road-building program in 
cooperation with the States for the fiscal years 1940 and 
1941. This is not an appropriation; it is an authorization 
for appropriations as provided for in the Federal Highway 
Act and is to cover the years for which State legislatures 
must make like provision when they are in session next 
January. 

I fully realize how the entire committee fought to keep 
Federal aid for highways, and the chairman and each mem- 
ber is to be commended for his untiring work and the fine 
cooperation in reporting out this bill unanimously. 

This bill has just been signed by the President, with slight 
reduction in amounts which were made in the Senate, and 
is now Public Law No. 584. 

The Nation is becoming more and more superhighway- 
minded, as the problems of transportation are confronting 
us in a major way. 

There was an amendment to the Cartwright bill, H. R. 
10140, made by the Senate, carrying out principles of super- 
highway legislation. 

The Committee on Flood Control, which was created in 
1916, has jurisdiction over all measures proposing surveys 
and construction with a view to control of floods, which have 
always been one of our most perplexing and troublesome 
national problems. In this Congress that committee has 
brought out legislation of wide application in the approach 
to the solution of our flood-disaster situation. It has been 
the policy of this committee to incorporate the multitude of 
projects and surveys recommended by it in omnibus meas- 
ures, each containing a great number of individual pro- 
posals. Of the legislative enactments sponsored in this 
Congress by the committee, the Flood Control Act, approved 
in 1937, and the Flood Control Act of 1938 are especially 
deserving of mention. The Flood Control Act of 1938 is 
particularly noteworthy, as it represents the greatest 


achievement in national planning for the adequate control 
and prevention of any kind of national disaster in the his- 
tory of the country. By this enactment the Congress has 
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changed the whole policy of the Federal Government in its 
treatment of the flood-control problem. It may be safely 
predicted that that act alone will yield this Government 
untold benefits in both human lives and dollars and cents. 

In surveying the entire field of accomplishments for vet- 
erans and their dependents during the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, I find that those bills which have passed the House 
and which were reported out by the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation have great importance in view of 
the benefits which they confer upon veterans and their 
families. 

Of the many bills referred to that committee, some few 
deserve special mention. For example, Public Law No. 159 
of this Congress amends the regulations governing eligibil- 
ity for peacetime service-connected disability or death in line 
of duty to provide that active service, including service for 
training purposes, performed by a Reserve officer or member 
of the enlisted Reserve of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, 
shall be considered as active service for the purpose of 
granting pension. Adequate safeguard is provided in the 
law so that the pension cannot be paid concurrently with 
active-duty pay or employees’ compensation. However, it 
provides that if a veteran is entitled to employees’ compen- 
sation, he can elect to take either that compensation or 
benefits under this new law. 

Another law enacted in this Congress, as the result of the 
efforts of this committee, is Public Law No. 304, which lib- 
eralizes the provisions of existing law governing service-con- 
nected disability and death benefits for World War veterans 
and their dependents. Among other things, this law provides 
that compensation to a widow and dependents of veterans 
shall not be denied if the veteran was suffering from a serv- 
ice-connected disability of 20 percent at the time of death. 
Prior to the enactment of that measure the minimum re- 
quirement was 30 percent. Another great liberalization 
made by Public Law No. 304 was the amending of existing 
law so as to permit a post-mortem finding of service-con- 
nected disability. In addition, the new law provides for 
increases in rates of service-connected death compensation, 
and redefines the term “widow of a World War veteran” 
so as to include any widow of a veteran regardless of the 
date of marriage, provided a child was born of such mar- 
riage. Until this liberalization only those widows of veter- 
ans whose marriage date was antecedent to July 3, 1931, 
were eligible for benefits. The definition of total permanent 
disability was much broadened by the act, and it provided 
that, insofar as the payments of benefits to dependents were 
concerned, that disappearance of the veteran shall be equiv- 
alent to death from war service-connected disability. 

Last February approval was had upon Public Law No. 434, 
authorizing the Attorney General to agree to any judgment 
to be rendered by the presiding judge of the United States 
court having jurisdiction of the particular case in any suit 
brought under the provisions of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, as amended, on a contract of nearly renewable 
term insurance, and directs the payment in accordance with 
any such judgment. The benefits under that act to veterans 
are incalculable. 

On May 13 of this year the President approved Public Law 
No. 514, which has two general purposes: First, it liberalizes 
two provisions of existing law even more than was done by 
Public Law No. 484, mentioned above, as it reduces the 
requisite degree of service-connected disability from 20 per- 
cent to 10 percent; second, it entirely removes the limitations 
which barred payment of compensation to a widow unless a 
child was born of her marriage to the veteran. 

During the first session of this Congress the committee 
reported, and the Congress enacted, Public Resolution No. 15, 
permitting the acceptance of the donation of 38 acres of land 
for the purpose of locating thereon a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility. 

One great bill of the committee has passed the House, but 
has not been acted upon by the Senate, and that is H. R. 
5331, relating to benefits for World War veterans, 
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The House branch of the Joint Committee on the Library 
exercises functions as a standing committee of the House, 
and its jurisdiction covers construction and care of the build- 
ings of the Library of Congress, purchase of books and manu- 
scripts, erections of monuments to individuals’ memories, 
and, in some instances, on battlefields. The general affairs 
of the Smithsonian Institution are also within the jurisdic- 
tion of this committee. Approximately 30 bills were reported 
to the House during the Congress by the committee, of which 
about 20 have become law. 

Of course, I have not mentioned all the measures enacted 
during this Congress, only some of the relatively more impor- 
tant. In fact, had some of the bills, which we now regard 
as minor, been brought up in any other Congress, where 
they would not have been overshadowed by such outstanding 
enactments as the wage and hour, the farm bill, the tax bill, 
and others with which we have been concerned during recent 
months, they would have been regarded as major legislation. 
The accomplished program will stand comparison with that 
of any other 2-year period during the existence of the 
Government. 


A New Money System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, we are not going to get 
out of our economic troubles until we have a new money 
system. This is the real conviction of the majority of the 
present Members of Congress. 

The leadership managed to keep this issue smothered in 
the Seventy-fifth Congress. It is bound to break out in the 
Seventy-sixth next January. 

One hundred and sixty of us signed a petition demanding 
money reform. This petition was purposely limited to Demo- 
crats. Practically all the Progressives and possibly a full 
third of the Republicans would have signed this petition 
had it been presented to them. 

Few Members of Congress believe that the spending pro- 
gram will give more than temporary relief. But Congress 
felt constrained to go along with the administration and to 
give the right-of-way to another pump-priming venture. 
“All right,” Congress said, “we will try it once more, but 
never again.” 

Next year the excitement will not be frittered away on 
such issues as a Court bill or a reorganization bill. The big 
excitement in the next Congress will be over the money 
question. 

TAKE OVER THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 

An attempt will be made to do in the Congress in 1939 
what should have been done in 1933. We must take over the 
12 Federal Reserve banks and give the country a new money 
system. 

There can be no real recovery without getting a large in- 
crease of purchasing power in the hands of the kind of 
people who will spend it for goods and not convert it into 
dead bank deposits. 

Private banking cannot get this money out and in the 
right hands. 

Banks can expand the currency by making bank loans, 
but they cannot do this if there is a dirth of good borrowers, 
as at present. 

Our way of expanding the currency is to siphon it through 
the banks in the form of bank loans. This works in good 
times. 

In bad times the siphon closes up. Bank reserves become 
frozen. We need a way of putting the heat under these 
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frozen reserves. Shall we let fifteen millions go jobless and 
forty millions go ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill-fed while we 
are waiting for this frozen purchasing power to thaw out? If 
private banking cannot expand the currency and get the 
buying power into the right hands, why should not the 
Government do it? 

NO MONEY PRINTING NEEDED 

The Government would not need to print money. It 
could use the technique of the private banks. It could order 
its own Federal Reserve banks to credit the Treasury with 
bank deposits against which checks could be drawn to pay 
liberal old-age pensions, or to take up farm and home mort- 
gages, or to take any other means of getting new purchas- 
ing power in the hands of spenders. 

This is the way the private banks manufacture money. 
A bank loan is established by a book entry to the effect that 
John Doe has deposited X sum in the bank against which 
he is privileged to draw. That is pure fiction. John Doe 
has deposited no money. He is merely permitted by the 
bank to draw checks against his imaginary deposit. 

BANKING SYSTEM NO GOOD IN BAD TIMES 

The Government’s own bank could, in this same way, 
credit the Treasury with a checking account. The Govern- 
ment could then draw these checks to pay pensions, or to 
loan the money to distressed debtors, or to loan it to pri- 
vate business. The money could be loaned at practically 
no interest if the Government saw fit. 

Thus the Government would merely be imitating the pri- 
vate bankers’ way of expanding the currency. But the Gov- 
ernment could make this process work in hard times while 
the banker cannot work it except in good times. 

Furthermore, when the private banker calls loans, as he 
has to do, this expanded currency is contracted. But the 
Government’s bank would not have to call the Treasury loans. 
It would not do so as long as there was too little business to 
employ all the unemployed. There would be no necessity 
for the Government bank to call Treasury loans except to 
prevent an inflationary rise in prices. 

WHEN PRODUCTION PREVENTS INFLATION 

The British monetary expert, Mr. Morgan-Webb, con- 
tended in addresses to American audiences recently that this 
sort of expansion of the currency can be carried to the extent 
of complete reemployment of labor before inflation would 
set in. That is the point at which the expansion should be 
stopped. 

Printing money, merely increasing the quantity of money, 
and thus diluting its value, is pure inflation, a thing that no 
responsible student of the subject is advocating. But if 
credit is expanded and used to increase the demand for and 
the manufacture of consumption goods, the increased pro- 
duction checks the price rise until needs are met. 

Our trouble is not the fault of bankers. It is the fault of 
the system with which the bankers have to work, and for 
which they are not responsible, no more than the rest of us. 
To correct the system and bring back prosperity would benefit 
the bankers along with the general public, 

HELPS SOLVE THE OTHER PROBLEMS 

With this problem solved, all other problems would be 
easier of solution. If we doubled and trebled the goods that 
have to be moved, the railroad problem would solve itself. 

Adequate old-age pensions are impossible if they have to 
be taxed out of the deepening poverty of the Nation. To 
afford the kind of pensions people should have, there must 
be an increased production of wealth. 

We must put out spending power to match our increased 
powers of production. When this is done, all will have jobs. 
Then wages will tend upward naturally, and our little $11-a- 
week wages and hours laws will look silly. Natural wages 
will beat statute wages. 

With city markets expanded, we would not need to spend a 
billion and a half a year jacking up farm earnings. 

We would not need to be taxing all the people a billion 
and a half a year building houses for a few of the people. 
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We would pay decent wages, and private industry would do 
the building. 

Revive prosperity and tax burdens will lighten, because 
there will be more to tax, and budgets will go into balance. 

Give us a new money system; then cut out the regimenta- 
tion and let things rip. Things will then run themselves 
better than the Government can run them. 

Let us dismiss the college regimentators and return to 
Jeffersonian democracy. 


Making Use of Ex-Presidents and Also-Rans as 
Leaders of Public Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


ARTICLE BY JOHN ALBERT VIEG 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I include in 
the extension of remarks a brief article by Prof. John Albert 
Vieg entitled Making Use of Ex-Presidents and Also-Rans 
as Leaders of Public Opinion.” Dr. Vieg is assistant professor 
of government at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. This 
article appeared in the Public Opinion quarterly of April 
1938. Its contents I believe to be provocative and of interest 
generally. 


MAKING USE or Ex-PRESIDENTS AND ALSO-RaANS AS LEADERS OF PUBLIC 
OPINION 


(By John Albert Vieg) 


Every nation has its unsolved problems. One of America’s—as 
Bryce remarked 1 ago—is what to do with her ex-Presidents 
and—of nearly equal importance—what to do with her ex-candi- 
dates for the Presidency. Today with Messrs. Hoover, Landon, 
Smith, Davis, and Cox all living and generally active’ the problem 
has some real dimensions, but when 3 short years hence a vi; 
and probably stilt popular Roosevelt leaves the White House, it will 
assume unusual proportions. 

During the first third of America’s 150 years of Presidential his- 

we seemed by way of working out a fairly satisfactory solution. 
Perhaps largely because of the influences of personal ties with suc- 
cessors, the first seven Presidents graduated into an unofficial coun- 
cil of elder statesmen. This is not so apparent, of course, in the 
case of the Adamses. Out of tune with the sentiments of the Vir- 
ginia dynasty, the elder Adams sulked for a considerable time in a 
forerunner of the modern “I was not consulted” club. Out of tune 
with Jackson and his other later successors, the younger Adams was 
likewise excluded from the councils of the administration, but 
through his long service in the House of Representatives he did 
become a sort of one-man privy council for the Nation. 

For a full century, however, practically nothing has been done to 
find ways of conserving the usefulness of our greatest leaders. Now 
and then a writer has remarked the unhappy contrast between the 
majesty of the Chief Magistracy and the unstateliness of the posi- 
tion of a former Executive. It has been suggested that an 
ex-President be given a pension which would relieve him of the 
necessity of e in the unseemly business of earning a living, 
or that he be awarded a seat in the Senate. But all of these pro- 
posals have had the flaw of negativism—they have been advanced 
primarily out of consideration of the necessity to “do something” 
in order to avoid public embarrassment either for a former titular 
head or for the people. 


NEED OF A NEW APPROACH 


What is needed is a new and positive approach. Considerations 
of personal or national embarrassment put the cart before the 
horse. The constructive way to come at the question is to visu- 
alize it as a problem in the conservation of outstanding leader- 
ship in public opinion. The venerable truism that democracy 
rests on public opinion furnishes the only foundation for a posi- 
tive solution. Presidents and major-party nominees for the 
Presidency are in the nature of things outstanding leaders of 
public opinion. They rate high in the ability to voice with force 
and accuracy the views and aspirations of great numbers of their 
fellow citizens. Though America has had a reasonably adequate 


The abilities of Mr. Hughes, only other living also-ran, are, of 
course, well conserved in the Federal judiciary. 
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number of first-grade political leaders, she has certainly never had 
an overabundance. Men who can give faithful and eloquent ex- 
pression to a nation’s ideas and ideals are hard to find. Once 
found, they should be kept occupled—not for their good, but for 
the Nation's. Invariably the careers of those who reach the 
threshold of the White House reveal marked aptitudes for gag- 
ing the public mind. Presidents and nominees win their posi- 
tions by personifying public attitudes; interpretation of opinion 
is their “line.” The key to continued utilization of their special 
abilities lies, therefore, in keeping them “in their element.” 

Politics and administration encompass the whole range of gov- 
ernment, An ex-candidate for the Presidency might not inap- 
propriately serve in some field of general administration following 
defeat at the polls (Hughes served as Secretary of State during 
the early twenties) and even an ex-President, as the experience 
of Taft proves, may accept a high position in judicial administra- 
tion. But openings in the latter field being sharply limited, the 
political area of government is the one wherein provision for con- 
serving the leadership of ex-Presidents and runners-up is most 
appropriately made. 

AN OLD IDEA PERFECTED 

Congress enjoys, and should properly enjoy, clear preeminence 
in the American system of government, because the only way of 
making sure that the state will conduct its activities in accord- 
ance with public opinion is by entrusting a pr erance of 
control to the ordered voice of cal opinion in the Nation. 

Congress is supposed to be the official sounding board for pub- 
lic opinion in the United States, but the question of its composi- 
tion has been settled not by that it should include 
representatives of all important sections of political thought, but 
by giving representation to its geographical districts. 

An arrangement which, without misfiring, would contrive to 
place ex-Presidents and ex-nominees in Congress for at least lim- 
ited periods would at one and the same time solve the personal 
problem of retired Chief Executives and accomplish the more 
important end of helping that great deliberative body to fulfill its 
high function. 

John Quincy Adams saw all this clearly when, 2 years after re- 
tirement, he was invited to represent his Massachusetts district 
in Co He accepted the nomination, ran for the position, 
and held it continuously until he died. History already tends 
to rate this legislative service as fine a contribution to the Nation 
— eee previous labors in the Presidency or the Department 

te. 

Andrew Johnson, & chief magistrate most unjustly maligned, 
has been the only other ex-President to render service in the 
legislative branch of the Federal Government. Six years after he 
yielded office to General Grant, the dogged Tennesseean came back 
to Washington to take a seat in the Senate. He lived only long: 
enough to deliver himself of one scathing denunciation of the 
iniquities of that administration. It is, therefore, impossible to 
judge the positive value of what he might have achieved. The 
important thing is that he dramatized the fact that in the Ameri- 
can democracy there is but one proper place for an ex-Presi- 
dent to express his political convictions and te in the 
making of decisions on public policy—and that is in the great 
forum of the people, the Congress of the United States. 

IMPLEMENTING THE PLAN 


The potential advantages and benefits flowing from conserva- 
tion of good leadership are of such magnitude that the working 
out of the idea should not even be required to depend on the ex- 
President's or ex-nominee’s ability to win at the polls. It fre- 
quently happens that a State electorate puts its own special 
interests so far above the general interests that it is virtually 
impossible for a native son with broad national vision to com- 
mand a hearing. We have taken this risk throughout our 
history—and particularly since 1842—insofar as the regular Mem- 
bers of Congress are concerned. But we cannot afford to take 
the risk in the case of the men whose continued leadership is at 
stake under the proposed plan. It is suggested, therefore, that 
these simple rules be adopted: Let an ex-President be given a 
seat in the Senate for 4 years following conclusion of his term 
of office. Let the nominee of the major party defeated in the last 
election be given a seat in the Senate for 4 years so that for the 
duration of the term during which he might have been President 
he may serve as leader of the United States Government's loyal 
opposition. The remuneration of each should be equal to that of 
the Vice President; unlike him, they should be eligible to vote on 
all questions. 

It is submitted that these changes would be entirely appropriate 
in a country governed so completely by parties as is the United 
States and that it would tend to institutionalize the party system 
and give it the fairest chance it has ever had to function con- 
structively in the conduct of public affairs. It would furnish a 
much more valuable check on one-sided action than that now 
supplied by the artificial checks and balances of the tripartite 
division of powers. From the standpoint of a defeated candidate 
previously unknown on the national stage, it should be especially 
attractive, for it would give him an opportunity to show the real 
caliber of his leadership. But the greatest advantage of all would 
be that, since public opinion functions through the party system, 
formal recognition of party leadership would automatically 
the practice of government in closer alinement with its theory 
than ever before. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECT 


Here, as elsewhere, it is necessary to acknowledge that the wis- 
dom and desirability of a plan are no guaranty of its legal validity. 
Bryce mentioned the idea of giving ex-Presidents a seat in the 
Senate only to dismiss it in the next sentence by citing the con- 
stitutional barriers to its adoption and by esting that State 
pride would prove an insuperable political stumbling block. But 
1938 is not 1888. The Constitution has been amended formally 
on six different occasions since publication of the first edition of 
the American Commonwealth and, in addition, the county has 
become fully conscious that there are other ways of making 
innovations in the American way than by the procedure outlined 
in article V. 

Perhaps it would take a constitutional amendment. Maybe that 
would not be impossible of achievement. There are, after all, a 
number of reasons for believing that the political aspects of the 
proposal do not add up to zero. To begin with there would be no 
necessity for the parties to disagree over it. State pride is at low 
ebb today compared to what it was in the nineteenth century. 
Presidential candidates invariably come from the more populous 
Commonwealths and there has lately been some definite discus- 
sion of the propriety of increasing the senatorial representation of 
some of the larger States. Not a single Presidential campaign 
passes into history without some editor or columnist getting favor- 
able mention for recommending that the talents of the defeated 
candidate be conserved by arranging for him to sit in the Senate. 

One interesting possibility that should not be overlooked is that 
the scheme outlined here might be combined with the long-dis- 
cussed proposal to enfranchise the residents of the District of 
Columbia at least for participation in Presidential elections. For 
purposes of casting an electoral vote for the Presidency, the Dis- 
trict could be admitted to the Union as a new State. The Presi- 
dent could be its Governor and the Congress its legislature—more 
or less as they are today. It already has its own judiciary. Its 
representation in Congress would then be effectuated as follows: 
The retiring President and the defeated major nominee would 
automatically become the “State's” two Senators. (In instances of 
reelection it could be provided that the President appoint some- 
one to fill the second seat, subject to confirmation by Congress.) 
The nominee of the leading minor party could be given a seat in 
the lower House to satisfy the requirement that every State must 
have at least one Representative. 

A final political consideration favoring adoption of a plan of this 
kind is that once it were in operation the threat of the third- 
term tradition being broken would be practically eliminated. 

Fortunately the time is propitious for a start. Through the 
happy circumstance that the senatorial term of the bumbling Dr. 
CoPrELAND expires in 1940, President Roosevelt has an opportunity, 
almost made to order, not only to continue as spokesman for that 
section of public opinion which agrees with him politically, but 
also to give a powerful impetus toward formal adoption of the 
plan. To stand for the post would be to be elected. 


CONSERVING OPINION LEADERSHIP 


There have been 10 Presidential elections since the turn of the 
century. Of the 14 men who could have entered the Senate under 
this plan, every one represented a significant section of American 
public opinion. The ex-Presidents were Roosevelt, the first, Taft, 
Wilson, Coolidge, and Hoover. The ex-nominees included Bryan, 
Parker, Bryan a second time, Roosevelt, the first, Hughes, Cox, 
Davis, Smith, and Landon. 

Enumeration of these names is itself sufficient to establish the 
fact that the ex-Presidency and the ex-nomineeship constitute a 
great reservoir of experienced leadership in public opinion which 
so far—to the potential embarrassment of the individuals and the 
definite impoverishment of the Nation—has gone untapped. 
“Conservation” is a byword in the land these days. Will a coun- 
try which a generation ago started to conserve its natural resources 
continue to neglect the greatest of its human resources, its 
Democratic leadership? The Roman republic took very careful 

to gather into its senate all those who had shown wisdom 
and skill or had acquired fame and experience in serving the state, 
and it did not acknowledge public opinion as its master. How 
much more, therefore, should the United States be careful to con- 
serve their political leadership in their own Senate? 


Wage and Hour Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED BIERMANN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, the wage and hour bill 
just passed is the best, in my judgment, that has been pre- 
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sented to Congress. It definitely puts an end to the ex- 
ploitation of child labor in factories and in mines. It pro- 
hibits the shipment across State lines of goods made in sweat- 
shops. The testimony showed that some of these inhuman 
institutions were paying their employees as little as 10 cents 
an hour. Some employees drew as little as $3 and $4 for a 
week’s work. I have always disliked to see the Federal Gov- 
ernment inject itself into the matters covered by the wage 
and hour bill, but it appeared that only through the Na- 
tional Government could we secure for the unprotected child- 
hood of America, and for the unorganized labor of America, 
the humane consideration that they should have. 

Iam glad that the Congress, in its efforts to help the labor 
of the cities, has been careful to avoid injuring the farmers of 
America. I take this opportunity to thank the House for 
accepting my amendment to this bill. My amendment ex- 
empts “farm factories” from all the terms of this bill except 
the child-labor provision. “Farm factories” are exempted 
from both the wage and hour provisions, and also from the 
keeping of detailed records and from making laborious re- 
ports. I thank the House conferees for retaining my amend- 
ment in the final draft of the bill. My amendment in no 
way interferes with the humane purpose to cure the ills of 
child labor and starvation wages. My amendment says: 

The provisions of sections 6 and 7 shall not apply to 
any individual employed within the area of production (as defined 
by the Administrator) engaged in handling, packing, storing, gin- 
ning, compressing, pasteurizing, preparing in their raw or natural 
state, or canning of agricultural or horticultural commodities for 
market, or in making cheese or butter or other dairy products. 

It is a well-recognized fact that any increase in the cost of 
the first processing of farm products, such as we produce in 
northeast Iowa, would have to come out of the prices the 
farmers received for their produce. These “farm factories,” 
which are numerous in my district, pay good wages. So far 
as I know, there is no outcry against labor conditions in the 
factories that do the first processing of farm products in our 
part of the country. Our people do not object to the wage 
provisions of this bill, nor to the child-labor provision. How- 
ever, to our little farm factories” it would be a hardship to 
keep detailed records and to make detailed reports. 

The hour provisions also would upset the operation of these 
institutions. Not only the farmers themselves but the em- 
ployees in these institutions recognize these facts. There are 
seasonal increases in their business which just make 8-hour 
days impossible. Then, in our part of the country, road con- 
ditions and weather conditions frequently delay the arrival of 
produce from the farms, so that the employees of these “farm 
factories” have to wait long hours for the arrival of the pro- 
duce. During some parts of the year the workdays are short. 
These variations are part of the business. Both farmers and 
employees recognize these facts. I am glad that Congress 
has recognized them. 

My amendment was approved by every large farm organi- 
zation in the Nation, I believe. It has not hurt the bill. It 
does no harm to labor. It has, however, saved our farmers 
from increases in their expenses, which would have materially 
decreased their net income and would have been an unwar- 
ranted hardship on them. 


Give the Aged the Buying Power to Help Restore 
Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE J. SCHNEIDER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SCHNEIDER, of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, there are 
three aspects to the subject which I am discussing. There is 
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first, Shall this House of Representatives be run on demo- 
cratic lines? There is, second, this question, In a land as 
rich as ours are those who have given their all and best years 
of life in service to enjoy a modicum of comfort in their old 
age? And the third proposition is, Can we continue indefi- 
nitely with millions of unemployed and expect American 
democracy and civilization to survive? I shall proceed to 
discuss these three questions. 

In reference to the first matter, the question of democracy 
in the House of Representatives, I shall speak frankly. H. R. 
4199, known as the General Welfare Act of 1937, has been 
kept from the floor of this House by the Ways and Means 
Committee. A hearing on this bill has not been held despite 
the request which many of us made to this committee by 
petition. Now, I ask, in all justice and fairness, if scores of 
Representatives are interested in this bill, if great numbers 
of people are concerned in having this bill reported out from 
the committee, by what right does the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee stifle it to death? There are those who are not inter- 
ested in this bill. There are those who are hostile to it. 
Granted. But why do they not do the honest, upright thing 
and permit a hearing, so that friend and foe may present 
themselves before the bar of public opinion? There are many 
who are opposed to this or that feature of the bill. Well, a 
hearing, with its statements and examination of witnesses 
would bring out the possibilities of improvement. As it is, the 
bill is smothered, and unless 218 Members sign a petition to 
take the bill from the committee we are helpless. I declare, 
Mr. Speaker, that the committee system should be changed 
so as to permit of greater democracy in the procedure and 
practice of the House of Representatives. 

On the second point, provision for the aged, I know of 
course that I will be immediately told about the benefits 
of the Social Security Act. I am a realist. I will accept 
every benefit and improvement. But there are many of 
us who are not satisfied at all with the meager allowances 
to the aged paid out by the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment. In some States only a feeble gesture is made to help 
the aged. We earnestly and sincerely seek more adequate 
payments for those who have reached the sunset of life. 
True, there is the problem of raising the money. Other 
groups, the very producers, wage earners, and farmers, are 
without the means of enjoying the necessities, much less 
the comforts of our civilization. Nevertheless, there is no 
sense in denying the rights of the aged to a larger share 
of the national income, and trying to meet their just de- 
mands. The real problem is to find a way to recovery and 
prosperity. 

This leads to the third and last aspect of the subject. 
Here we have millions of unemployed who are a menace 
to the very foundation of the Republic. They are a possible 
prey to demagogues and misleaders of the people. Further- 
more, there is no health in the economic body of the Na- 
tion, with a large part of the producers outside the system. 
There is one way out, and it is a sound way. And that is 
to give added purchasing power to the masses of the people. 
I recognize the efforts to prime the pump with P. W. A., 
and the laudable desire to take care of those in need 
through W. P. A. I do not wish for the moment to suggest 
that we must stop these enterprises. But I do wish to add 
that we can well afford to pay the aged a substantial pen- 
sion which, when put into the stream of purchasing power, 
would be a tremendous additional spurt to revival. There 
is nothing basically wrong in taking the youngsters and 
the aged out of industry, and maintaining them with ade- 
quate incomes. The youth need the training. The aged 
need the chance to conserve their strength. Give the aged 
the buying power to help restore prosperity. In a word, 
Mr. Speaker, let the Ways and Means Committee hold a 
hearing and report H. R. 4199 to the House. Then, let us 
consider it openly and fully. Finally, after mature consid- 
eration, let us enact this bill to give the aged what they are 
entitled to and at the same time bring about a revival and 
stabilization of business. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR P. LAMNECK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, I have begun to wonder just 
how much security there is in our present national social se- 
curity plan. 

I am afraid that the administration in its zeal to help the 
working people has really harmed them. It has set up a 
machine of enormous size, is collecting huge taxes from both 
workers and employers; and, finally, and worst of all, is 
spending these taxes as fast as it gets them. The common be- 
lief that these assessments for social security are being set 
aside and some day will be paid to the workers who con- 
tribute them is wrong. What is happening is that the Gov- 
ernment is taking these collections from the collection boxes 
and dropping in I O U’s. 

If any of you ever have played poker, you know how hard 
it is to collect I O U’s. 

Iam afraid it will be about as difficult to collect these Gov- 
ernment I O U’s when the time comes to pay. 

Thirty-five million persons are making these contributions 
regularly. That is a third of our population. Hence we 
should be concerned about them very much, indeed. 

The fact that these deductions go on constantly, week by 
week and month by month, proves, I submit, that the work- 
ing people of this country are a stable and intelligent group. 
They know that this social-security plan has been set up in 
their behalf. They know that the deductions go to provide 
funds for a rainy day and for their own old age. They make 
no complaints. They register no protests. They engage in 
no disorder. 

Surely a country in which 35,000,000 people can take such 
a far-sighted view need not despair. Here are shown quali- 
ties of thrift and willingness to sacrifice for the future which 
are most encouraging. For, after all, most of these workers 
are young. Old age seems a long way off to them. Indeed, 
to many of them even a period of unemployment may seem 
remote. Thus, their willingness to permit these deductions 
is a remarkable evidence of character and dependability. 

Thus it is absolutely essential, absolutely vital, that these 
sacrifices should not be in vain. The very qualities which 
I am applauding must not be turned against the workers’ 
own behalf. We in Congress, in fact anyone and everyone 
who has the people’s true interest at heart, must see to it 
that the burden of social security shall be as light and the 
benefits as great as conditions permit. 

But there is grave danger that much harm as well as 
good may come from this social-security plan. At the pres- 
ent time we are taking practically $1,000,000,000 a year in 
pay-roll taxes in the name of social security. This did not 
come gradually, but practically all at once, and such a huge 
added tax is no doubt one reason for the present depression. 

Some idea of what it means to take $1,000,000,000 out of 
pay rolls in taxes is shown by the fact that up to now it 
was rare for the Government to collect that much in a single 
year in all forms of corporation taxes. But now this amount 
is taken in a single year, without business and industry hav- 
ing a chance to work up gradually to such a new and enor- 
mous levy. 

As we all know, half the tax is paid by the employer and 
half is deducted from the worker’s pay envelope. As far as 
the workers themselves are concerned, it simply means that 
their wages have been reduced by that amount, as far as any 
present expenditure is concerned. Benefits in most cases do 
not begin for many years. 
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As far as the employer is concerned, he naturally passes 
on the tax, if he can. To the extent that he passes it on 
the consumer, who in many cases is the very worker who is 
also paying a 1-percent tax, is hit just that much more by 
higher prices. 

If the employer finds that he must absorb the tax it is 
just one more burden upon business. Combined with other 
new and higher taxes it means in many cases that the em- 
ploying corporation is unable to make any profit. Naturally, 
he will install machinery in place of workers, if he can, in 
order to save the business from failure. 

Thus, taxes like these really place a premium on low 
pay rolls and contribute to the very unemployment they 
were supposed to relieve. Obviously the more taxes you 
place on pay rolls the greater the advantage to a business, 
other things being equal, that has the smallest pay roll. 

But this is not the worst of it. Unless the law is changed 
the employer and employee will eventually be obliged to 
pay not 1 percent each on pay roll, but 3 percent each. This 
is for old-age benefits alone. Add the 3 percent for un- 
employment compensation and a total of 9 percent will 
eventually be deducted from pay roll. 

But it is not merely the adverse effect upon employment 
which the pay-roll taxes are having that I wish to call to 
your attention. There is also the very interesting question 
of what is being done with the money. On this point there 
has already been considerable publicity, but I feel certain 
that the average wage earner still supposes that the money is 
set aside or invested, after the manner of a life-insurance 
company, to pay old-age annuities in future years. 

The Government, it goes without saying, can have no more 
sacred, no more noble trust imposed upon it than the proper 
care, protection, and safeguarding of the countless small 
sums which some 35,000,000 wage earners are turning over 
to it in order to make their own old age secure. Yet one 
newspaper writer goes so far as to say that the way in which 
these funds are being used reminds him of the practice of 
some heads of families in dipping into the baby’s savings ac- 
count to get spending money. 

A writer describes it as a hoax and still another as a 
gigantic Ponzi scheme. Surely when such criticisms are 
heaped upon financial operations of the Government, upon 
which in turn depends the future welfare and very sub- 
sistence of millions of American citizens, it is high time 
that more people should concern themselves with what is 
being done with the money. The facts, I feel sure, can be 
stated very briefly and simply. 

What the Government does, under existing law, is to 
take in pay-roll taxes and spend them, like any other tax 
money, for general Government purposes. But it issues its 
own obligations, or bonds, to the old-age account, pays in- 
terest on these bonds and thus builds up a reserve to help 
pay the old-age benefits in future years. In fact it is ex- 
pected that this reserve fund will reach the monstrous figure 
of $47,000,000,000 by 1980. 

Now, I am just a plain, ordinary businessman, and do not 
pretend to understand higher mathematics. But this re- 
serve scheme seems to me a very strange, unnecessary, and 
unduly complicated device. I fear it was patterned after the 
life-insurance companies, which must have a reserve to 
meet their obligations. They do not have the taxing power, 
like the Government, and so must invest in a variety of 
bonds and mortgages to be sure of having enough to meet 
their contracts. 

Being only a businessman I cannot see how the Govern- 
ment can earn interest on its own bonds and build up a 
reserve except by taxation. Where else does it get money 
to pay interest on its bonds except from taxes? Indeed, it 
almost seems as if the huge bookkeeping reserve merely 
serves to conceal the fact that the money must be raised 
from taxes. 

Other nations which have adopted elaborate systems of 
social insurance, the European name for what we call social 
security, have departed from the idea of a large reserve. 
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They pay as they go. There is an old German saying that 
the tree does not quite grow to heaven. It flies in the face 
of common sense to talk of intimate reserves of $47,000,000,- 
000. Disinterested statisticians and actuaries distrust a 
scheme based on such astronomical figures. 

What the administration did was to combine, and more or 
less confuse, the European idea and practice of social insur- 
ance with voluntary individual thrift, as expressed in savings- 
bank deposits and life insurance. The result is a hybrid 
measure, because it deals with two very different things. 
The whole idea of social insurance is to give everybody a 
minimum of subsistence as a matter of social justice. But 
the idea of a savings-bank deposit or life-insurance policy is 
to reward the individual in proportion to his savings. 

But both ideas are in our Social Security Act, with result- 
ing inconsistencies. The British made no such mistake. 
They realized that people who could save more than a mini- 
mum have plenty of opportunities to do so without the Gov- 
polo i going into the business of life insurance and savings 

Thus in the British system the Government itself bears a 
large part of the cost of social insurance, from general taxa- 
tion, on the theory that the burden should fall in part on 
those best able to pay. The idea is that those who profit 
most from the economic structure should help to keep it 
steady by paying part of the cost. Thus the British worker 
does not have to bear such a back-breaking burden for his 
social insurance as does the American worker. The Ameri- 
can system aims at doing too much all at once, and has thus 
created all kinds of complications and difficulties. 

Another important fact is that putting our social security 
on a life-insurance or savings-bank basis has added enor- 
mously to administrative costs. Our system makes of each 
worker a class by himself instead of providing a general 
protection. Separate cards must be kept for each one of 
35,000,000 individuals by the Government and by employers. 

The whole thing is so expensive—that is, the tax burden 
is already so vast—that there is a grave question whether 
various desirable features, practically all of which the British 
system contains and which should be incorporated into ours, 
can be afforded at all. Many groups are excluded from our 
law, pensions do not begin soon enough, and too little thought 
is given to the plight of widows and families of workers, 

We have gone into social security on a vast, elaborate, 
and complicated scale. The worker has been given the im- 
pression that he is going to get just about everything. I am 
afraid it will not work out that way. 

In a nutshell, my idea of a sound social security plan is 

this: 
Promise less, and pay more. In order that there shall not 
be disappointment I am trying hard to evolve a plan which 
will pay out exactly as promised, that is, with no possibility 
of misunderstanding. I do not want to break the backs and 
purses of the workers at the same time, as I fear the present 
plan is doing. 


Social Democratic Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


PLATFORM AND PROGRAM OF THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the Record the plat- 
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form and program of the Social Democratic Federation and 
other data. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES OF THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(Adopted at Pittsburgh, May 29-30, 1937) 

The ultimate aim of the social democratic movement is the 
abolition of class rule and class conflict, with all their evil con- 
Sequences, and the development of a state of society in which 
the few shall no longer be able to enjoy luxury and ease at the 
expense of overwork, want, and insecurity for the masses. 

This is today a thoroughly practicable ideal. So greatly have 
science and invention increased our ctive powers that an 
abundance of all the good things of life for the whole population 
could be produced without subjecting any human being to drud- 
gery or exhausting toil. The continued existence of poverty is due 
solely to causes which intelligent social action can overcome. 


That state of affairs no longer exists. Modern industry requires 
the use of enormously costly aggregates of land, buildings, and ma- 


condemns the private ownership of great socially necessary means of 
production, under which the workers are employed only on such 
terms as assure an unearned income to the owners and are thrown 
into idleness and want whenever the owners cannot profit by their 
labor. Only by the socialized ownership and democratic contro! of 
such productive wealth, doing away with exploitation and making 
the satisfaction of human wants the ruling motive in production 
can the ideal of a classless society be realized. 

The interest of the wage-working class, in the broadest sense of 
that term, imperatively demands this change. But the wage work- 
ers are not the only sufferers under the existing system. 

FARMERS LOSING GROUND 


The once great class of independent working 
losing ground. They are exploited by the capitalist groups which 
control the transportation and marketing of their produce, by those 
from which they must purchase implements and supplies, and 
above all by those which control money and credit. Year by year 
many thousands of them lose title to their lands and either sink 
into the class of farm tenants or else give up farming altogether 
and seek employment in an overcrowded labor market. Year by 
year still larger numbers of their sons and daughters leave the land 
and are in the wage-working class. Meanwhile, capitalistic 
large farms, owned by rations and operated by wage labor, are 
growing at the expense of the self-employing farmers. 

SMALL TRADES DOOMED 


The development of industrial technique, involving the need for 
ever larger plants and more nearly automatic machinery, not only 
disemploys workers and sharpens competition in the labor market 
but also makes it increasingly difficult for small enterprises to 
survive. 

The methods of great capitalism are now invading the field of 
retail trade and ruining myriads of smali merchants and dealers. 
The same forces are at work in the field of public entertainment, 
of book and newspaper 


farmers is steadily 


quering march of centralized capital. 4 $ 
nicians, scientists and inventors, research workers, members of the 
medical and allied professions, teachers, writers, and artists are in 
ever greater numbers being brought down to the status of wage 
workers, competing for employment and often seeking it in vain. 
All these middie classes are crushed by the same power 
which exploits the wage workers. Although their immediate inter- 
ests may conflict with those of the wage workers at some points, 
they coincide with them at many others. In the long run, they all 
have a common interest in changing the basis of cur economic 


system. 
THE CHOICE WE FACE 
It would not be desirable to go back to the old methods of hand 
labor and small enterprise, thereby sacrificing the potential benefits 
of increasing capacity for production. Nor would it be possible even 
if it were to be desired. The choice before us is either to the 
uncontrolied development of capitalism to concentrate all power in 
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the hands of an oligarchy of high finance and reduce the mass of 
the people to abject servitude, or to assert the right and duty of the 
Nation to control and remodel its economic life. 

Under the stimulus of the depression, which began in 1929, the 
tide of public opinion has been turning toward social control. Im- 
2 measures of social and labor legislation have been adopted. 

t these are only a small part of what needs to be done. There 
is danger that with the passing of the emergency the work may be 
halted before it is more than well begun. There is even greater 
danger that for lack of a clear view of the problem as a whole 
and of a far-reaching program of basic reconstruction false steps 
may be made which will bring new evils into existence. 

The only safety is in the rise of a great popular movement, free 
from all political and other entanglements with capitalistic in- 
terests and ideals, equipped with a sound understanding of eco- 
nomic tendencies and social forces, clearly conscious of its final 
goal, capable of solving problems as they arise, and using all proper 
methods of action to achieve its aim. 

The organization of the wage workers in a strong and united 
labor-union movement, the economic organization of the working 
farmers on lines answering to their needs, and the establishment 
of mutually helpful relations between these two groups, are abso- 
lutely necessary to defend their immediate interests and to provide 
the basis for the yet broader movement which must be built. 
Organization of purchasing power in cooperative societies is a 
valuable auxiliary. But there must also be a strong, clear-sighted 
and independent political party, national in scope, representing 
and 5 by the two great producing classes of city and of 
country. 

The first principle of such a movement in all its branches must 
be wholehearted devotion to the methods and ideals of democracy. 
No dictatorship, whatever its avowed purpose, can be trusted to 
bring liberty, plenty, and peace. The institutions of political 
democracy must be defended and improved in order that economic 
and social life may also be democratized. 

The appeal to revolutionary violence must be repudiated. It is 
unnecessary and unjustifiable in a country where the orderly and 
peaceful methods of democracy are available. 

OUR PROGRAM OF ACTION 


The change from capitalism to social democracy cannot be ac- 
complished at a single stroke. It will be a gradual process extend- 
ing over a period of years. The steps by which it will be achieved 
can, in a broad way, be foreseen and planned. The steps imme- 
diately in view fall into three main groups, namely: 

1. Measures for alleviating the evils suffered by the working and 
middie classes while capitalism still generally prevails. 

2. Measures for the development of social services and public 
works to improve the condition and enrich the lives of the masses. 

8. Measures for socializing the great branches of industry, trade, 
and finance, which are most vital to the people’s needs and are 
now most completely dominated by great capital. 

I. RELIEF AND DEFENSE 


Under the first head we emphasize the need for— 

Legislation to establish the wage workers’ rights of trade-union 
action and collective bargaining; to do away with the use of in- 
junctions in labor disputes and to put an end to the abuse of 
vagrancy laws and disorderly conduct charges against labor organ- 
izers, strikers, and pickets; to repeal the so-called criminal an- 
archy and criminal syndicalism laws in States where these exist; 
to prohibit the use of spies, stool pigeons, and armed guards by 
employers; and to prevent the extortion often practiced by employ- 
ment agencies. 

Legislation to shorter the hours of labor and provide for vaca- 
tions with pay; to establish a minimum wage for such elements 
as are least able to bargain effectively with their employers; to 
safeguard the workers against industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional disease; and to prohibit the exploitation of child labor. 

Social insurance for all against the economic losses resulting 
from unemployment and from maternity, sickness, accident, old 
age, and the death of breadwinners; and social insurance for 
farmers against loss by drought, flood, storm, insect plagues, and 
other risks in agriculture. 

A comprehensive system of slum clearance and of low-cost hous- 
ing, jointly financed by the Nation and local communities, through 
the extension of which private can eventually be wiped 


taxing power and other powers of government to 
Tetard the growth of private monopolies in industry and trade, 
so as to reduce to a minimum the suffering of middle-class ele- 
ments in the inevitable development from small-scale to large- 
scale operation. 
II. SOCIAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC WORKS 

Under the second head we lay stress upon the use of a greatly 
increased proportion of the Nation’s wealth, to be obtained by 
steeply graduated taxation of incomes and inheritances, for non- 
remunerative but socially useful public works and services, such 
as— 

Extension of the system of free education, from kindergarten to 
university, on a scale corresponding both in quantity and quality 
to the people's needs, to the Nation’s productive powers, and to 
the standards of modern pedagogic science; the teaching institu- 
tions to be supplemented by libraries, museums, concert halls, and 
other cultural facilities for the whole people. 
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Development of a comprehensive public health system, including 
provision in every locality of adequate hospitals, clinics, sana- 
toriums, and convalescence homes, and progressive socialization 
of medical and related services. 

Provision everywhere of adequate recreational facilities for young 
and old, including parks and playgrounds, fields and buildings for 
athletic sports, bathing beaches and swimming pools, vacation 
camps, etc., to be put at the people's service free or at nominal 
cost. 

Provision throughout the country of roads, bridges, and other 
public improvements comparable to those already enjoyed by the 
more favored areas. 

A comprehensive long-range program of flood control, forestation, 
soil preservation, drainage, and irrigation. 

We call attention to the fact that besides the direct value of 
such public works and services, their creation and maintenance 
will give employment to vast numbers of persons disemployed by 
capitalist development; that by increasing their purchasing power 
it will benefit the farmers and shopkeepers; that in the main it will 
not compete with private business and therefore will not throw 
other workers out of employment; and that its cost can and 
should be borne by accumulated private riches and large property 
income. 

I. TOWARD SOCIALIZATION 


Simultaneously with these measures of protection from capitalist 
evils and promotion of the general welfare, the powers of govern- 
ment must be used for the systematic transformation of private 
profit-making capital into sociall- owned means of production for 
use. Those branches of economic activity which are most highly 
monopolized and which for any reason most deeply affect the 
interests of society should first be dealt with. 

The whole munitions industry must be nationalized without 
delay. A special reason in this case is the baneful influence of 
capitalistic interests in promoting war between nations. 

All capitalistic enterprises in the various branches of industry 
and commerce are rapidly passing under the control of a small 
number of great banks and other financial corporations, which are 
so linked together by interlocking directorates, holding companies, 
and other devices as to constitute an almost complete monopoly in 
the field of money and credit. For this reason, and in the interest 
of the wage workers, the farmers, and the lower ranks of business- 
men, the socialization of banking and credit is urgently necessary. 

This applies also to the great insurance companies, because the 
representatives of concentrated wealth in their boards of directors 
control the investment of many billions of dollars of reserves. 
They should accordingly be socialized along with the banks and 
trust companies. 

The railroads and other means of transportation, together with 
the telegraph and telephone, are as n to the economic life 
of the whole people as are roads and the Postal Service. Because 
it was practicable to derive profit from them and because the people 
did not exercise social foresight at the time when they were com- 
ing into existence, these nerves and arteries of the Nation were 
allowed to fall under capitalistic and monopolistic ownership and 
control. The corporations which own them received enormous sub- 
sidies from the Nation, States, and municipalities. Until partially 
restrained by legislation, they levied exorbitant tribute upon all 
who needed their services. The great capitalists who dominate 
them have not even run them efficiently, but have looted them to 
the injury of the small stockholders and of the general public. 
It is high time that the whole business of transit, transportation, 
and communication should be taken over by the people. 

Another group of industries which is in every sense ripe for 
socialization, which occupies a key position in the structure of 
capitalist power, and which is monopolized to a very high degree, 
is the production of electric power and the sale of electric current 
for industrial and domestic uses. Through this monopoly the 
lighting and transit services and other public utilities throughout 
the country are rapidly being linked into one Nation-wide instru- 
ment of exploitation. The beginning which has recently been 
made by the Federal Government in the field of power production 
and distribution must be energetically followed up by the Nation 
and the States, and in close connection therewith the public utili- 
ties must be municipalized. 


AS TO COMPENSATION 


While it is true that in most cases the original investment in 
these and other capitalist enterprises has been repaid over and 
again in profits derived from the exploitation of labor and super- 
profits extorted from the consumers, it will probably be advisable 
às a general rule to compensate their present owners, not upon the 
basis of the profits which they realize but to an amount not ex- 
ceeding the initial investment or the cost of physical replacement. 
The funds necessary for such purchase are to be obtained by gradu- 
ated taxation of inheritances, incomes, and superprofits. 

Through the measures indicated above and others of a similar 
nature it is within the power of the producing and exploited classes, 
if they but have confidence in themselves, to transform our society 
of nonproducing owners and nonpossessing workers into a social 
democracy in which all shall be joint owners and all comrade 
workers for the common good. 

Thus and only thus can class rule, with its attendant evils of 
social strife and international war, of undeserved poverty, of cor- 
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ruption and servility, be transformed into a truly free and demo- 
cratic society, in which useful work performed by all through far 
shorter hours and under far more pleasant conditions than now 
generally prevail, will be able to produce the material basis of a 
livelihood for all far better than is enjoyed today by any except 
the very rich, 
FOR A GOOD NEW WORLD 

In the name of freedom, in the name of honesty, in the name of 
civilization itself, for the good of those now alive and of generations 
yet unborn, we call upon the workers of city and country as a class, 
and upon all intelligent and humane men and women, to join us 
in winning the good new world which is within our reach. 


Sixteen Principles of Social Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE J. SCHNEIDER 


: OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
last day of the present Congress, unless we are called back 
for a special session. We are leaving for our homes under 
cloudy economic skies. There is no use denying to ourselves 
and to the Nation that these are critical days. We must 
take stock of the whole economic and social situation as 
never before. To this end, I commend those who have 
formulated the well-known and widely popularized 16 prin- 
ciples of soci] justice, which may well serve as a guide in 
our search for the solution of our ills. Those of us familiar 
with and in favor of these principles have been active in 
endeavoring to secure their enactment into law by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Can anybody question the validity of these principles? 
For example, the first calls for liberty of conscience and edu- 
cation. What is more basic to American tradition? The 
second—just, living, annual wage—surely is not asking too 
much in a land as richly endowed as our own. The third— 
nationalization of important public resources—may sound 
radical to some, but it is inevitable if private industry does 
not supply the necessary goods and services and monopolizes 
the inheritance of the people. Of course, the land used by 
the farmer is not included. The fourth principle clearly de- 
mands private ownership of all other property, which is in 
harmony with the wishes of the great bulk of the American 
people. But the fifth principle, also closely reflecting Ameri- 
can public opinion, seeks control of private property for 
public good. Private property must and should be controlled 
for the benefit of all. 

The demand for the abolition of the Federal Reserve 
Banking System and establishment of a Government-owned 
central bank is long overdue and should have been put into 
effect by Congress to enable the people to control the credit 
of the Nation. Likewise, there must be restoration to Con- 
gress of its sole right to coin and regulate the value of 
money. It is unconstitutional for private bankers to ma- 
nipulate the yalue of money and to have the power to issue 
money. That power belongs to the Federal Legislature alone 
under the Constitution of the United States. Until the con- 
trol of money and credit is in the hands of Congress and 
the people, the privileged few will continue to play havoc 
with the welfare of the many. 

The cost of living maintained on an even keel, and the 
cost of production plus a fair profit for the farmer, and 
labor’s right to organize are all designed to protect and 
advance the just interests of the consumer, the farmer, and 
the laborer. The recall of nonproductive bonds, abolition of 
tax-exempt bonds, broadened base of taxation on basis of 
ownership and capacity to pay, simplification of government, 
and lower taxes are all measures to save the Government 
untold millions, adjust the taxation system more equitably, 
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and to raise needed increased revenues. Finally, conscrip- 
tion of wealth as well as men in event of war and the sanc- 
tity of human rights preferred to sanctity of property, with 
Government’s chief concern for the poor, point to the basic 
attitude of placing humanity above property or, in the 
words of Abraham Lincoln, “that labor is prior to capital.” 


Four Issues For the Seventy-sixth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, the people betray them- 
selves when they elect men to Congress without demanding 
to know what the candidate stands for. As a candidate 
for reelection to Congress, I wish to stand or fall on my 
record in the Seventy-fifth Congress, and on my definite 
commitments for the Seventy-sixth Congress. I pledge my- 
self to the support of the following four proposals. 

No. 1. A new money system: I believe that prosperity 
could be restored in a few months’ time if Congress would 
obey the Constitution and take control of the currency and 
credit of the country, and exercise this control to stabilize 
prices, reduce the interest rate for productive industry, and 
stop the issuance of tax-exempt bonds. 

No. 2. A better old-age pension system: I believe that 
the present method of collecting taxes for old-age security 
is excessively burdensome to business, and that the pension 
support is inadequate. I think that we can afford and 
should pay a pension beginning at 60 years of age, of at 
least $50 a month, and I believe that there are better ways 
of raising the revenue than by taxes on wages and pay rolls. 

No. 3. Keep out of the next world war: There seems to 
be only one hope of our staying out of the next world war, 
when it comes. We might keep out if the people had a 
referendum vote on any act of Congress declaring war. 
The so-called Ludlow amendment came within 11 votes of 
passing in the last Congress. I voted for it. The fight 
for this amendment will be renewed in the next Congress. 
Why should a bare majority of Representatives and Senators 
have the power to conscript millions of American boys and 
ship them overseas to fight in other people’s wars? If the 
American people have not a right to a vote on such an issue, 
when and on what subjects can democracy ever be justified? 

No. 4. Smash the gag rule: There would be a storm in the 
country if the people realized how their will is defeated in 
Congress by the gag rule, by which measures are bottled up 
in committees. Until this gag rule is broken all we have is 
a Charley McCarthy Congress. I am one of a group of Con- 
gressmen who have sworn to each other that the first thing 
they will do in the next Congress is to fight to overthrow this 
gag rule and restore Congress to the people. If we break this 
rule there will be a different story to tell. The money bills, 
the pension bills, and other people’s measures can then be 
forced out of the committees and brought to a vote. 

The greatest of these four issues, Mr. Speaker, is, I believe, 
that of keeping our country out of the next world war. Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler is quoted as putting the cost of the 
last World War at 30,000,000 lives and $400,000,000,000. This, 
he says, would have given 5 acres of land and a $3,500 house 
to every family in the United States, Canada, Australia, Eng- 
land, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, France, Belgium, Germany, 
and Russia. 

There would be left enough after that to furnish a $5,000,- 
000 library and a $10,000,000 university to every city of 20,000 
and over in all 11 ot these nations. 


Still there would be enough left to permanently endow at 
$1,000 a year 125,000 teachers and 125,000 nurses. 

And after all that there would be enough left out of the 
$400,000,000,000 to buy outright all the private and public 
property of France and Belgium. 

For our share of this investment we got 130,000 dead, hos- 
pitals filled with cripples and insane, and $1,520,159,683 of 
bad debts. Instead of paying us, these debtors are now using 
their money to get ready for the next war. Think it over. 


William P. Connery, Jr. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. GEORGE J. SCHNEIDER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P. 

Connery, Jr., late a Representative from the State of Massa- 

chusetts 

Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, on June 15, 
1937, exactly 1 year ago, there passed from the world of 
living men one who was affectionately known to all of us as 
BILLY CONNERY. We are helpless before death. All we can 
say and do is to resolve that we will carry on with the spirit 
and determination which characterized that gallant Repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts. 

I am sure that Bruty Connery would, above all else, 
want us to go on, trying to do the things he wanted done, on 
behalf of the American people, and especially those who toil 
and sweat in factory and on farm to produce the wealth of 
this land. He was since early manhood a member of organ- 
ized labor, and he also knew the needs of the agricultural 
producers, 

At the funeral of my friend, in his home city of Lynn, I saw 
for myself the outpouring of the masses of common people 
who came to do humble and sincere reverence to their cham- 
pion. The great rank and file of the inhabitants of Lynn, 
the surrounding areas, and of the entire State were there, 
saying in unspoken words that BILLY CONNERY was one of 
them; that he was true and loyal to them; that he was a 
great, beloved, and outstanding Representative of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and the United States. The 
common people recognized the liberalism and democratic 
faith of BILLY Connery. They had shown their belief in 
the man by electing him to the highest legislative body of 
the land continuously from 1922 until death snatched him so 
untimely from our midst. 

We cannot bring back his geniality, his capacity for getting 
things done, his effective idealism, his enthusiasm. We can- 
not have these qualities and more of BILLY Connery to aid 
us in our tasks. As a member of the Committee on Labor of 
the House of Representatives I served under him. I know 
whereof I speak when I refer to Billy’s ability to get things 
done expeditiously and yet satisfactorily to all, his having a 
plan and direction in his work and a drive and determination 
to get the House to enact into law bills reported out from his 
committee. s 

It is unnecessary for me to tell the House Members that 
Billy appealed to their intelligence and sense of justice 
when he took the fioor. He presented his argument and 
material briefly, directly, and effectively. At all times he 
cooperated with the membership; he assisted them; he was 
good-natured; he made friends with all who came into close 
contact with him. I shall close, Mr. Speaker, with the 
thought that Brrty Connery needs no monument other 
than this: Soldier and Member of Congress, he gave his all in 
public service to his country and fellow men. 
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Tables Showing Internal-Revenue Receipts From It-is further interesting to note that the State of Michi- 
and Direct Payments Made To States During | gan paid into the United States Treasury in 1 year, that is 
Fiseal Years 1934-37 in 1937, $288,919,198, or nearly $60,000,000 more than the 

above 11 States paid in during the 4-year period. Michigan 
received back during the entire 4-year period $344,724,335, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS while these 11 States received back $1,254,932,881. 
oF In the face of these facts, Gov. Frank Murphy, of Michi- 
HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL gan, came back to Michigan from Washington recently with 
OF MICHIGAN 5 5 S on his face, informing the people of 
gan that was successful in obtaining a $12,000,000 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES grant for State hospitals. In view of the fact that the 


_ Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 | above 11 States received during the years 1934, 1935, 1936, 
Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- | and 1937 nearly $1,000,000,000 more from the Federal Gov- 
marks, I am including table I, compiled by myself, showing ernment than they paid in, I would like to ask Mr. Roose- 
the internal-revenue receipts paid by each State into the vent and Mr. Murphy whose money it was that the Federal 
Federal Treasury, and the expenditures made by the United | Government paid to these States. Was that billion dollars 
States as direct payments to each State for the fiscal years | Paid back to these States in excess of what they paid in 
1934-37; also table II, compiled by myself, showing the total | taken from the tax returns of the taxpayers of Michigan 
amount of internal revenue collected in each State and | OF was it taken from New York, New Jersey, Illinois, and 
the total expenditures made by the United States as direct | Pennsylvania? 
payments to each State, from July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1937; Another interesting comparison can also be made between 
also, table III showing the itemized statement of all reve- | Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, which are practically 
nues received by the Federal Government from 1932 to | adjoining each other. Minnesota paid in during this 4-year 
1937, inclusive, and the President’s Budget estimate of reve- | Period $201,904,631 and got back $253,290,465, or practically 
nue receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. Tables | 125 percent of what she paid in. Wisconsin, during the 
I and II show the internal-revenue receipts only, while | Same period, paid in $234,354,472 and got back $271,467,967, 
table III shows the total revenue received, including cus- | Or approximately 115 percent, while Michigan paid in dur- 
toms and miscellaneous revenue. ing that 4-year period $709,494,226 and got back $344,724,335, 
It is interesting to note that during this 4-year period, | Or approximately 48 percent of what she paid in. May I ask 
1934-37, South Dakota received back 21 times and North | Mr. Murphy and Mr. Roosevelt what became of the other 
Dakota received back 20 times the amount they paid in, | $365,000,000 Michigan paid in? To which of these 11 States 
New Mexico received back 14 times the amount she paid in, | Was Michigan taxpayers’ money given? 
while Mississippi and Arkansas received back approximately What I want to impress upon the people back home is the 
10 times the amount they paid in. Idaho and Arizona re- | fact that we have no magic wand down here with which we 
ceived back approximately eight times what they paid in | can strike a magic rock called the United States Treasury 
while Wyoming received back more than six times the | and have a stream of gold rush forth. Every dollar that is 
amount she paid in. paid back to the States by the Federal Treasury must first 
The States of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Kansas, | flow into the Federal Treasury either by way of taxes from 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Mis- | the taxpayers’ pocket or in the form of bonds with the tax- 
sissippi, and Nebraska paid in during that 4-year period | Payers’ name on them, and for which the taxpayers are 
$228,478,271 and received back $1,254,932,881. In other | responsible. 


words, these 11 States received back more than $1,000,000,- While table I contains only the internal- revenue receipts 
000 more, or almost six times as much, as they paid into the | or money paid in directly by the State, it is interesting to 
United States Treasury. note that if in 1937 we placed the total amount of money 


It is further interesting to note that while New York re- | collected from the States as internal revenue into one col- 
ceived back approximately 38 percent of what she paid in, | umn, deduct the amount paid back to the States in direct 
Pennsylvania, with the Guffey-Earle machine, received back | and indirect payments, and pay the interest on the public 
approximately 70 percent of what she paidin. While North | debt for that year, we have $31,000,000 left for operating 
and South Dakota received more than 20 times the amount | expenses of the Government. We are fast reaching the point 
they paid in, New Mexico 14 times, Mississippi and Arkansas | where we are trying to have the Federal Government sup- 
10 times what they paid in, the little State of Delaware paid | port the people instead of the people supporting the Federal 
in 10 times as muck as she received back. Government. 


Taste I.—ZInternal-revenue receipts by States and Territories and expenditures made by United States as direct payments to States 


State 8 7 ts, 
f ͤ nt tt nesirn rani $10, 527, 461 $61, 200, 307 397, 780 $26, 251, 255 $39, 450, 166 $12, 063, 700 $41, 140, 248 
Alaska 634, 130 1, 203, 897 bab E 2, 629, 493 363, 936, 220 243, 193 637, 257 
Arizona.. 3, 172, 244 23, 101, 213 1, 914, 739 12, 687, 762 13, 085, 787 1, 371, 097 13,870, 618 
Arkansas 6, 011, 907 57, 032, 708 3, 613, 165 23, 912, 003 3, 178, 317 35, 444, 356 2, 949, 704 31, 194, 719 
California... 254, 174.041 186, 503, 949 193, 188, 554 136, 457, 003 176, 844, 846 107, 555, 783 151, 946, 264 73, 467, 292 
Colorado. - 22, 158, 591 51, 849, 915 16, 816, 561 30, 787, 489 26, 326, 155 33, 193, 664 13, 462, 548 20, 982, 356 
Connecticut 75, 134, 526 31, 831, 376 48, 248, 506 23, 646, 086 36, 726, 093 18, 019, 760 29, 155, 837 19, 389, 646 
ware. .. 63, 084, 966 5, 639, 307 38, 696, 601 2, 939, 210 27, 946, 266 3, 202, 676 18, 018, 636 8, 563, 115 
District of Columbia... 23, 048, 450 31, 774, 567 17, 322, 929 9, 943, 647 12, 784, 920 10, 386, 721 11, 269, 297 10, 904, 557 
da 35,760, 297 35, 078, 359 30, 080, 135 21, 330, 528 15, 205, 781 30, 247, 845 11, 589, 260 40, 703, 897 
Gi 25, 500, 757 54, 417, 687 16, 430, 559 29, 134, 912 32, 543, 245 40, 863, 490 28, 782, 727 35, 479, 753 
Hawaii... 11, 725, 876 4, 534, 088 8, 034, 000 4, 625, 569 5, 692, 096 4, 534, ATA 5, 747, 200 3, 302, 786 
2 3, 096, 088 29, 667, 051 2, 073, 694 10, 028, 600 1, 870, 265 15, 202, 367 1, 347, 535 11, 524, 425 
Minois.. 409, 693, 214 221, 938, 482 276, 465, 148 149, 960, 222) 323, 138, 933 130, 386, 521 215, 439, 838 112, 977, 621 
Indiana. 90, 851, 049 99, 129, 277 71, 116, 598 55, 721, 271 67, 015, 806 45, 567, 671 32, 848, 176 41, 654, 055 
W 18, 981, 523 73, 489, 132 13, 324, 797 24, 415, 247 30, 977, 064 26, 534, 665 17, 526,015 27, 041, 382 
2 17, 400, 429 90, 718, 752 11, 989, 654 27, 043, 494 24, 039, 187 42, 095, 528 23, 108, 035 25, 153, 033 
Kentucky.. 110, 551, 611 61, 427, 399 95, 773, 905 26, 429, 355) 89, 623, 093 26, 119, 811 68, 654, 207 26, 239, 040 
Louisiana 33, 941, 704 50, 200, 925 26, 852, 916 26, 384, 354 25, 067, 899 30, 952, 820 17, 391, 685 35, 960. 982 
aine_.... 10, 827, 896 |- 16, 134, 451 8, 044, 798 8, 546, 864 6, 670, 401 12, 278, 156 7, 976, 326 10, 285, 073 
Maryland 89, 579, 996 37, 841, 775 63, 308, 065 21, 241, 361 52, 921, 027 “22, 212, 645 39, 555, 784 24, 942, 438 
Massachusetts 157, 731, 089 122, 797, 766 112, 326, 063 95, 615, 697 114, 143, 798 77, 848, 641 97, 689, 683 63, 671, 476 
igan... 288, 919, 198 108, 039, 461 183, 400, 496 73, 636, 234 135, 853, 971 78, 198, 590 101, 320, 561 84. 852, 000 
OER: Sono —— 663, 151 102, 273, 095 41, 578, 077 48, 415, 432 67, 511, 212 62, 448, 564 50, 162, 191 40, 153, 374 


Unternal. revenue receipts by States and Territories. 
*Expenditures made by United States as direct payments to States. The 1937 figures include both 
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TABLE I—Internal-revenue receipts by States and Territories and expenditures made by United States as direct payments to 
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at this attitude of the newspapers, but we will expect your aggres- 
sive support of this bill. Senator Bone voted against it in the Sen- 

; imagine unless because of a concerted campaign 
to him it. The Senator has forgotten 
that the men who elected him to office didn’t send telegrams for 


reasons: 

1. Because they didn’t have the money. 

2. Because they thought he was a liberal and expected him to 
vote accordingly. 

3. Because they are too busy making a living. Your support, 
too, is from that kind of voter. He doesn't say much except on 
election day. 

It is our opinion that the Government cannot be reorganized by 
Congress because of the nature of the job. It seems to us that 
the only way satisfactory reform can be made is by an agency out 
of reach of the personnel of the departments being reformed. We 
feel that Congress would be relieved of a rather impossible job 
by this measure, and that the people might regain a measure of 
confidence in the sincerity of government. 

The opposition to this bill comes from a group that has long 
tried to discredit President Roosevelt and the Democratic Party 
for the effect it will have on the election in 1938 and 1940. The 
shout of “Dictator” raised by Republicans and conservative Demo- 
crats is insincere, untrue, and trumped up for political reasons. 
Congress is fully safeguarded by the clause providing for review 
within 60 days of any changes ordered. 

We believe that a majority of the voters of the Sixth District 
think as we do on this matter. These people more than likely will 
not write nor wire you their opinion, while a minority, who never 
voted for you in the first place, will deluge you with letters, tele- 
grams, and phone calls. Our advice is: Don’t be taken in by any 
such scheme. The majority believes reform is necessary and want 
something done in this matter, and they will be impatient with 
any official that does not warmly support it. 

Very truly, 
Ray N. Davis, 
President, Fern Hill Democratic Club. 


Federal Land-Bank Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED BIERMANN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, again I am greatly 
obliged to the membership of the House. This time I wish 
to thank the House for passing H, R. 10530, which I intro- 
duced in this body on May 5. It is now the law of the land 
and it is a great boon to the farmers of our country. This 
measure, which I introduced in the House and which Sen- 
ator Guy M. GILLETTE, of my State, introduced in the Senate, 
extends 344 percent interest on Federal land-bank loans 
and 4 percent interest on land-bank commissioner loans, 
both until June 30, 1940. 

The Farm Credit Administration informs us that the 
3%4-percent rate will benefit about 630,000 borrowers who 
owe $2,025,000,000, and that the 4-percent rate will benefit 
about 450,000 borrowers who owe $800,000,000. The dif- 
ference between these rates and the normal rates saves the 
farm borrowers of the United States about $40,000,000 a 
year. Of course, these low rates also help to keep down the 
interest rates made by banks, insurance companies, and 
other lending agencies, from which farmers borrow money. 
Without these low rates by the Government agencies, the 
other rates to farmers unquestionably would be higher than 
they are, probably much higher. 

The Farm Credit Administration has been a great help 
to the farmers of America. Let me refer to one of their 
activities which has not been given much publicity. That 
is its aid to farm tenants and farm laborers who want to 
become farm owners. Since we passed the Farm Credit 
Act of 1935, to which I gave ardent support, the Farm Credit 
Administration has loaned money to enable more than 
55,000 farm tenants and laborers to become farm owners. 
More than $130,000,000 has been loaned in this very prac- 
tical effort to make owners out of tenants and farm laborers. 
These new farm owners are going to enjoy the 312- and 4- 
percent interest rates provided by H. R. 10530. In passing 
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that bill Congress has made a practical contribution to the 
solution of farm tenancy. 

These low interest rates increase the net income of the 
borrowers. They increase the value of farm lands, and, 
therefore, they are of benefit not only to the borrowers 
themselves but to every owner of a farm, even though he 
does not owe a dollar on his property. 


The Good-Neighbor Policy in Mexico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the good-neighbor policy in 
Mexico has run foul of the determination of the radical gov- 
ernment of President Cardenas to emulate the Communists 
of Soviet Russia in the seizure of private property of Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners, Although the present bankrupt 
government of Mexico continues to assert that it will pay for 
the property confiscated, no one who knows anything about 
Mexico expects a fair or reasonable payment for the property 
expropriated. The Mexican Government has already re- 
pudiated its external debts of $1,000,000,000, having paid 
nothing on them since 1927. 

Some 400 farms and ranches belonging to American citi- 
zens have been taken over by the Mexican Government 
within the last few years, in addition to the seizure of other 
properties such as that of approximately $100,000,000 of 
American oil interests. 

The American claimants, despairing of receiving any pay- 
ment, are now appealing to our Government to reimburse 
them. I am unable to understand the weak and vascillating 
attitude of President Roosevelt in not demanding the resto- 
ration of American property or full indemnity for damages, 
which could be the only satisfactory settlement. If we con- 
tinue to procrastinate, our citizens will probably lose every- 
thing, or obtain agrarian bonds as they have in the past, 
which are and will be utterly valueless. 

Just why Secretary Hull compromises with Mexican rad- 
icalism, which differs little from Russian communism, has 
not been made known to the public. If the State Depart- 
ment continues its present policy it will be aiding and abet- 
ting the spread of communism throughout Latin America 
and the expropriation of our properties in Mexico will be 
followed by seizure of our sugar mills in Cuba and mines in 
Chile, as well as other investments in Latin America. This 
would be the logical result of our failure to protest vigor- 
ously and protect the interests of American citizens in 
Mexico. 

The administration’s policy of permitting the confiscation 
of American property in our sister republic, and then is- 
suing blustering attacks and threats of war against Japan 
in case any American property is damaged in the war zone 
in China is utterly illogical and inconsistent. 

Under the Monroe Doctrine we have a definite responsi- 
bility to other nations to insure their citizens of fair treat- 
ment in South and Central American countries. It is, 
therefore, our duty to help through our influence to safe- 
guard their property, under the Monroe Doctrine, since we 
insist that no foreign nations shall either invade or use 
force to collect debts to protect their citizens in Latin 
America. 

It is beginning to look as if the good-neighbor policy has 
blown up, and has become a boomerang, encouraging the 
seizure of American property and the spread of Mexican 
communism throughout South and Central America, which 
is bound to cause a severe set-back to the promotion of our 
friendly trade relations with Latin America. 
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Farmers Being Denied Benefits of Electricity 
by Power Trust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE J. SCHNEIDER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the following column by 
William T. Evjue, editor of the Capital Times, of Madison, 
Wis., which appeared in the issue of his daily paper on 
June 12, 1938. This story of the efforts of the farmers of 
Iowa County, Wis., to secure the benefits of electricity, and 
their being thwarted by the private utility company, raises 
some important questions. 

The power companies are given very valuable franchises 
by the people of the State. In return they are expected to 
render adequate service at reasonable cost. But instead of 
doing so, as this story indicates, they are apparently denying 
the use of electricity to the farmers by their unreasonable 
demands. They seemingly do not care whether the farmers 
and the people in the rural areas enjoy the blessings of elec- 
tricity or not. They are following a practice and policy of 
scarcity and denying service to the people. They are pri- 
marily concerned with skimming the cream and making 
monopoly profits. 

As a result of the failure of the private utilities to give 
service, and because of their high and prohibitive rates, many 
communities have already municipally owned power plants. 
The Federal Government has established and extended the 
Rural Electrification Administration. In the present Con- 
gress I spoke and worked for an additional $100,000,000 to 
he appropriated for the R. E. A. This was done. Slowly 
but surely the people are finding a way to meet their needs 
for cheap electricity, regardless of the unscrupulous opposi- 
tion of the Power Trust. The people are driven to govern- 
mental action by the unwillingness to give service, the in- 
efficiency and the monopolistic greed of the power com- 
panies. 

The writer of the following column, William T. Evjue, is 
to be commended. He has long been an advocate of public 
ownership of the utilities, and has given many a good blow 
in the struggle of the people against the Power Trust. 

IOWA COUNTY STORY—FARM ELECTRIFICATION—SKIMMING THE CREAM 
(By William T. Evjue) 

Here is an astounding story brought in to the Capital Times 
this week end by an Iowa County farmer who, for a number of 
very good reasons, has lost faith in the promises of the big private 
utilities and does not believe the high-sounding statements made 
by big utility executives of how the power companies are bring- 
ing modern electric service to the farms and rural areas of State 
pant TORA County farmer lives in the town of Linden in what is 
known as the Bloomfield community near Mineral Point. For a 
long time the farmers in that area, their farms located between 
two Wisconsin Power & Light Co. lines, have been trying to get 
electric service. To supply them with current, it would be neces- 
to construct about 8 miles of lines. 


up for electric service. 

The farmers thus agreed to do their part and expected the 
power company to do its part. But then began a series of disap- 
pointments, and today, over a year later, these Iowa county 
farmers not only have no electric service but construction of the 
line in the future is still very much in doubt. And more than 
that, these farmers have signed up to buy some $2,800 worth 
of electric appliances from the power company which are abso- 
lutely worthless to them unless they are supplied with electric 
current. 

The story of that $2,800 worth of electric appliances as related to 
the Capital Times by this Iowa County farmer is the most interest- 
ing part of the picture, revealing to what a sorry estate has sunk 
the company-customer ethics of the utilities. The power company, 
we are told, sent a salesman to call on the 22 farmers who had 
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signed the service contract and told them it would be necessary 
that they buy $800 worth of appliances from the power company if 
they wanted the power line constructed. The farmers bought—in 
fact, they exceeded the $800 by $2,000, and now all they have to 
show are sales slips for last year's models of electrical equipment. 

Our Iowa County visitor showed us one of the sales slips under 
which he had purchased approximately $190 worth of equipment. 
It calls for a down payment of $18 and 30 monthly payments of 
$6.50 each. Included in the total is a $25 carrying charge—which 

out about 12 percent annually on the unpaid balance. In 
other words, it looks as though these Iowa County farmers were not 
only influenced into ordering a large amount of electrical equip- 
amai ic they were soaked high interest rates and service charges 
as well. 

Efforts of these farmers to get construction started on the power 
line have been unavailing. Officials of the Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co. last year told them that the project had been approved, 
but that after the end of the company’s fiscal year rolled around, 
the project and other unstarted construction work were automati- 
cally canceled. 

The construction cost of the proposed 8-mile power line has 
also been a discouraging factor to these Iowa County farmers. 
The company claims the erection of the power line will cost 
$1,000 per mile, or a total of $8,000 for the entire project. To 
oes up such a line, the company maintained, it would have to 

ve an average of at least three customers to the mile. The 22 
farmers who signed up for service were just 2 short of the required 
24, and the power company is said to have used this as an excuse 
for the delay in starting the line. 

Later the power company sought to change its proposal to 
finance construction of the line entirely from its own funds and 
cut its offer to $200 per customer—that is, the cost being $1,000 
per mile or $333 per customer; the company said it would put up 
only $200 toward the cost of construction, and each customer 
would have to put up the $133 difference. All of which makes the 
possibility of these town of Linden farmers getting electric cur- 
rent to help them run their farms more efficiently more remote 
than ever. 

The power company officials also argued that they did not have 
the money to spare to build this power line. Well, one can only 
notice that the Wisconsin Power & Light Co, never seems to have 
any difficulty finding money to hire high-priced lobbyists or to 
wage costly propaganda campaigns against public ownership pro- 
posals when they are raised in any community where it has a 
monopoly on the supplying of electric current. 

The Capital Times for years has been pointing out the practice 
of the private utilities in always seeking to “skim the cream“ off 
the utility field and grab off monopolies where they can find the 
most favorable markets and make the biggest profits. The power 
companies are always reluctant, in spite of their pretentious 
claims about bringing electricity to the farm, to invest money for 
serving sparsely settled areas where the chances for big profits are 
slim. The situation that exists in the town of Linden in Iowa 
County certainly is a significant case in point. 


Farewell Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. DOCKWEILER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to speak before 
this House for the last time. I take the floor with mixed 
feelings of pleasure and regret, for, as my colleagues know, 
I am not a candidate for reelection to this House. Instead, 
following in the footsteps of the last Democratic Governor of 
the State of California, the Honorable James Budd, I am 
laying down my duties as Congressman to become a candidate 
for the governorship of my native State. 

It is 42 years since the State of California has had a Demo- 
cratic chief executive and a Democratic administration. It 
is an amazing thing that this should be true, because for a 
number of years my native State has had a preponderance 
of its voters registered as members of the Democratic Party. 
The vicissitudes of politics have prevented us from enjoying a 
change in administration, but 1938 will unquestionably bring 
California into membership in that band of States which do 
have Democratic administrations. 

I hope I will be pardoned for a personal reference at this 
point. 
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I was born in the year that Jim Budd was elected Gov- 
ernor of California. My father before me and his father be- 
fore him took a keen and personal interest in the welfare of 
my native State. My father was born there and most of you 
know him, if not in person at least by reputation, because 
he was for 16 years Democratic national committeeman from 
California. It is, therefore, logical, I believe, that his chil- 
ären should wish to carry on and perpetuate a fine record of 
service to the people of my native State. And so I am going 
home to offer my candidacy for Governor to California. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I could not leave this House without 
expressing my deep personal appreciation and gratitude to 
those who have contributed so largely to my years in Wash- 
ington. I desire to extend my sincere thanks to President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt for his friendship and support 
and for the recognition which he has seen fit to extend to 
me. My father and I were among his first supporters in 
California, and we were privileged to aid in the organiza- 
tion of his first campaign in my State. My feeling toward 
the President is one of appreciation and gratitude for his 
many kindnesses. 

I cannot leave this House without expressing my deep 
gratification to the administration of the party. I have 
been signally honored in my three terms as a Congressman, 
and I have accepted these honors not so much as a personal 
recognition as a charge and a responsibility laid upon me in 
behalf of California. Believe me, I have not taken any 
personal pride in the fact that the party has seen fit to 
make me the fourth ranking Member of this House in my 
position as chief assistant whip. It has been a joy and a 
pleasure to me to accept these responsibilities and to do 
all that I might to discharge my duties in a way which 
would reflect credit upon California. 

I am deeply grateful to you, my colleagues in this House, 
and the people of the State of California are grateful for 
the cooperation which you, my colleagues, have extended to 
me and my fellows from California in the accomplishment 
of our desires and ambitions for our State. 

I cannot leave this House without expressing my deep 
personal gratitude to all of my colleagues who have so 
courteously aided me when it has been my privilege to 
bring before Congress some of the problems and some of 
the needs of California. 

I cannot leave this House without especially cxpressing 
my appreciation to my colleagues, members of the Appro- 
priations Committee. They more than any others have 
known my dreams, my ambitions, my enthusiasms for the up- 
building and the development of my native State. Because 
I have been the only Democratic member of that committee 
from California, it has become my duty and my privilege to 
lead—yes, and sometimes to fight—for what we have con- 
sidered the fair share of California in the Federal bounty 
and in the Federal program. I know, because they have 
told me so, that most of you gentlemen in this House con- 
sider California a favored State. It is a favored State, 
blessed by Nature and by the intelligent and progressive 
spirit of its citizens. But more often than not the Federal 
aid which California has requested has been in the inter- 
ests of the national welfare as well as in the interests of 
the State itself. 

During my years as a Congressman it has been my ambition 
not only to serve my district and my State but also my coun- 
try. All of you know my zeal and my enthusiasm for an 
adequate national defense. All of you know that I have be- 
lieved that national defense has two parallel requirements— 
protection from the enemy without and protection from the 
subversive influence within. We have built a strong army 
and a powerful navy during the time that I have been 
in this Congress. We have also built a strong protection 
against subversive influences from within through the adop- 
tion of the President’s program for emergency relief in the 
sure knowledge that unrest thrives upon hungry stomachs. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply grateful that I have been privi- 
leged to serve in this House during a time in which so much 
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history has been made in behalf of the common man. It 
has been my happy duty to support a long list of measures 
tending to lighten the lot of the common man and woman, 
to broaden the outlook of the workingman, and to conserve 
to the people of the United States the resources of this 
country, which very properly belong to them. 

I wish to thank you, my colleagues in this House, for your 
assistance and for your votes, which have made it possible to 
report to the people of California success in many projects 
close to their hearts and close to their economic security. 
While it has been my privilege to sponsor and to uphold these 
various projects, it has been your sympathy, your under- 
standing, and your votes which have made them actual 
accomplishments after we of California have dreamed them. 

In the name of the people of California, I thank you for 
your aid to me and to my fellow Congressmen from Cali- 
fornia in making a fact the great Central Valleys water 
project in my native State. I am proud of my contribution 
before the Appropriations Committee and its subcommittee in 
securing the appropriations which will in time amount to 
$170,000,000 for that great project. 

The people of California thank you through me for the 
All-American Canal, and I wish here publicly to express my 
appreciation to my fellow members of the Appropriations 
Committee who were influenced by my plea and my work for 
that great project. 

Southern California in particular faces a new era of agri- 
cultural and industrial prosperity because of the water and 
power made available to that section by the completion of 
the great Boulder Dam. I am proud of my part in securing 
completion of that great project, and through me California 
expresses its appreciation to my colleagues for their aid, 
their counsel, and their assistance in securing this great 
benefit for my native State. 

San Diego, Calif., is, as you know, one of the base ports of 
our fleet. It has been an increasingly important port from 
the standpoint of shipping. Here, again, I am constrained 
to offer my thanks to you, my colleagues, for your assistance 
in aiding me to carry through the project for the dredging of 
that harbor. 

In smaller measure, but nonetheless important to its own 
area, you have aided me in my fight to secure improvements 
for Newport Harbor. 

I have been unusually happy in my close contact with the 
Army engineer office and, as you know, the cooperation of my 
colleagues in this House has made it possible for us in Cali- 
fornia to derive great benefits from the work of the engineer 
Office. 

We point with pride to the Alameda and the Sacramento 
air bases and I am sensitive of the fact that I could never 
have accomplished these two projects had I not been aided 
sincerely and earnestly by my colleagues from California and 
the cooperation of my fellow members of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Within the past few months California has been visited by 
the ravages of floods. In two counties in southern California 
alone more than $50,000,000 of damage was done by raging 
water. I would like to pay my tribute here to the members 
of the southern California congressional delegation, who, in 
the face of the emergency, immediately organized themselves 
into committees to represent the citizens of the devastated 
areas before the various governmental agencies in Washing- 
ton having to do with emergency relief, rehabilitation, and 
prevention of similar disasters in the future. I am informed 
that there exists in the devastated area no protection for the 
citizens from future floods other than the dams in the moun- 
tains and that all the control works which the counties have 
labored to build have been swept away. 

May I here express my thanks and the thanks of the people 
of those areas for the quick and whole-hearted cooperation 
which you, my colleagues, have given me in the request which 
I have made for rehabilitation and for future guaranties that 
such disasters shall not be repeated. I would be ungrateful 
did I not also extend my thanks to my colleagues in the 
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southern California delegation for their fine work with me in 
these flood-control projects. 

California, as every State, has been benefited much from 
Federal relief and Federal housing appropriations. You all 
know that I have long maintained that the problems of Cali- 
fornia in regard to relief transcend the problems of other 
States because we have been the promised land for citizens of 
other and less-favored areas who have desired to come to 
California to make a new start in life after the heavy hand 
of Nature has driven them from their former homes. 

I am going back to California secure in the knowledge that 
this Congress and this administration know and realize the 
peculiar problems of my native State. I believe that with my 
knowledge of the workings of the Federal Government and 
my many friendships and my many contacts in the Nation’s 
Capital that I can to an even larger measure upbuild and 
maintain the interests of California in the new public service 
which I seek. 

My duties in this Congress during the past 6 years have 
been arduous duties, but they have been most pleasant, and 
it is with a feeling of real regret that I bid farewell to so 
many of my colleagues in this House. I am, I hope, justi- 
fiably proud of my accomplishment here, but I realize in all 
humbleness that it has been the President, the party, and my 
colleagues who haye made it possible. 

I thank you. 


Democracy in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. DOCKWEILER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN F. DOCKWEILER, OF CALIFORNIA, 
AT LOS ANGELES, ON JUNE 13, 1938 


Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me to a Democratic group in Los Angeles, Calif., 
on June 13, 1938: 


In the addresses I have been making around the State to Demo- 
crats my remarks have been on the subject of selecting from the 
several candidates for the Democratic nomination for Governor 
the ablest man most likely to win the nomination and the election 
lin November. The concern of Democrats should be to make such 
selection. We should not now engage ourselves in disclosing the 
deficiencies of the Republican administration in California, or the 
candidates seeking the nomination of the Republican Party. 
Democrats have much to rejoice for this year. The State is 
' heavily Democratic, with a majority of close to 700,000. In my 
county alone the new registrants since the first of the year down to 
date are: Republican, 534; Democrats, 11,538. This trend, together 
with what we have observed in other States, clearly indicates a 
Democratic year in California. Notwithstanding this splendid con- 
dition, let us be careful to avoid a reoccurrence of the last guberna- 
torial election, when, notwithstanding a heavy majority in our 
party, we failed to win the November election. Let us not nomi- 
nate a man who would be the most difficult to elect in the November 
election, but let us nominate the man whose nomination would be 
tantamount to election. I say to you, my friends, that in the 18 
months of campaigning I have done in this contest I have never 
“heard a denial of the assertion that if I were your nominee I 
would be your next Governor. 

We have not had a Democratic Governor in California since I 
was born, 43 years ago, and it’s high time for a change. Our last 
Democratic Governor was Jim Budd, who, like myself, was a Con- 
gressman before taking office. I think that is a good omen. Yes, 
my fellow Californians, like my father before me, I first saw the 
light of day in California, I think our State is the greatest in the 
Union and under a Democratic administration it would flourish 
like never before and soon assume its rightful place in the democ- 
racy of our great Nation. 

I come from a wonderful Democratic heritage. My father during 
his lifetime had helped to build our party here, and it honored him 
with the appointment as its Democratic national committeeman, 
which position he filled for 16 years. I had my eye teeth cut in 
Democratic politics under the tutelage of my father. With him I 
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have attended every State and National Democratic convention 
since I was 18 years of age. I know and have come to love our 
party leaders, both State and national. I have always been regis- 
tered as a Democrat, and have actively supported every Democratic 
slate nominated since being old enough to vote. 

I secured the Democratic nomination and was first elected to Con- 
gress in 1932. I have served there continuously ever since. I am 
now the fourth ranking Democratic Member on the floor of the 
House, and it has been my pleasure as chief assistant Democratic 
whip to bring about the enactment of the administration measures. 
I have supported every bit of major legislation advocated by the 
President. I voted to support our President in the face of the 
greatest lobbyist opposition ever assembled in the halls of Con- 
gress. I can truly say that I have been 6 years with Roosevelt. 

As Congressman, I am a member of the powerful Appropriations 
Committee. All of the financial appropriations sponsored by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt originated and were approved by my committee. I 
am familiar with fiscal affairs of Government, and as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee I passed on and approved billions of 
dollars for appropriations. This experience has particularly fitted 
me for the job that needs to be done in Sacramento. The fiscal 
affairs of our State, long under Republican rule, are in deplorable 
shape. They require the attention of an experienced hand, and I 
can bring to the task the marvelous experience I have gained from 
the National Government. 

I am capable of and would give our State a business administra- 
tion. I wish to encourage business and industry in our State, as 
well as to attract new business enterprises to come here. By effect- 
ing sound economies and elimination of unnecessary expense, our 
taxes can and must be materially reduced. 

One of the most attractive assets our State possesses is the 
tourist industry. I propose to employ means not only to double 
but to quadruple the tourist business, which is rightfully ours. 
Splendid work is now being done by various groups, which should 
have greater support from the State government. 

I can serve the interests of my State in connection with grants of 
Federal aid and benefits to California. Who can say that we have 
received in these past years as much as we would have if our State 
administration had been Democratic? Whether you approve of it 
or not, the spend-lend legislation will produce many benefits. In 
this, as well as other Federal-aid matters, I propose to see to it that 
my native State gets its Just and fair share from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Think of the position I would occupy at Sacramento 
serving you as your Governor. In the event help was needed for 
California in Washington, I could telephone the chairman of any 
committee or bureau chief—I know them all personally by their 
first names. I could ask their help on any matters affecting Cali- 
fornia’s interests. I know how to get things done in Washington 
because of my long experience there. California needs such type of 
representation. If legislation affecting California be pending in 
Congress, I could, being a former Member, go on the floor of the 
House and aid our delegation in getting the proper results. Select 
any of my opponents as your representative, and they would have 
to view the proceedings in the House from the galleries. 

My stand on labor is a matter of record. I have supported every 
labor measure in Congress that would benefit labor and improve 
working conditions. I was the author of the wage-and-hour bill 
introduced in Congress that had the approval of the A. F. of L. 

What Democrats are anxious to know now about candidates is 
Can he, if nominated, wage a successful campaign and defeat the 
Republican nominee in November? Friends, I know how to beat the 
Republicans, I have done it for three consecutive times in the last 
6 years in my congressional races and in a district heavily Repub- 
lican when I first ran. In the last general election in Los Angeles 
County both my brother and myself were on the ballot. Approxi- 
mately 600,000 ballots were marked for the name of DockWwEILER. 
That was in my own backyard and where the votes are. Give me 
support in your section and I'll carry the party to victory in Novem- 
ber, and when elected I will give our State a thoroughgoing 
Democratic administration. 


William P. Connery, Jr. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS OF HON. DAVID I. WALSH, OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE 
LIFE, CHARACTER, AND PUBLIC SERVICE OF HON. WILLIAM 
P. CONNERY, JR, LATE A REPRESENTATIVE FROM MASSA- 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to permission here- 
tofore granted, I desire to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
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by placing therein a memorial tribute of Senator Davm I. 
Warsa to our lamented colleague, Hon. WILLIAM P. CONNERY, 
Jr., as follows: 


Mr. President, it is with sadness that I rise to refer to the untimely 
death of one of my Massachusetts colleagues in the other branch 
of the Congress, WILLIAM P. Connery, Jr., who ably represented the 
Seventh Massachusetts District in the House for eight consecutive 
terms, a span of nearly 16 years; whose home was in the city of 
Lynn, a large and important industrial center, where he had lived 
from boyhood, whence he had gone overseas in the famous One 
Hundred and First ent of the United States Infantry and 
served with bravery for 19 months in the trenches in France during 
the World War. 

His premature death at the age of 49, a victim of overwork induced 
by an overgenerous and conscientious spirit, and devotion to his 
fellow men, is a great loss to his legion of friends, to his State, 
and to his country, which he served so well both in war and in 
peace 


Bitty Connery, as he was familiarly known to man and boy, 
to the great and the humble, here and at home, needs no eulogy. 
His life and his record of accomplishments speak for themselves, 
but I cannot refrain from a brief expression of personal tribute to 
one whom I knew long and intimately, and whose cheery disposition 
under all circumstances, whose fidelity to his friends and to his 
principles, whose forthright honesty and trustworthiness, claim not 
alone my friendship but indeed my affection. 

He had qualities of mind and heart which had already carried 
him far and which had made him an exceptionally effective Mem- 
ber of Congress and public servant in the very best sense of that 
appellation, 

He was that rare combination, a man of intense convictions and 
a hard fighter, yet ever tolerant of the opinion and the rights of 
others. He was a lifelong Democrat, but never a demagogue. He 
was a liberal in his social and political philosophy, but never a 
radical. He was a conspicuous champion of the rights and needs of 
iat unfortunate and the underprivileged, but never one to stir class 

treds. 

He was an American to the core, of the kind that we should be 
ever so proud to honor. His away at the prime of life is 
unt y deplored. His place will be hard to fill. His loss will be 
ever felt and his good deeds and brave spirit ever remembered. 


Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1938 


MI. COX. Mr. Speaker, when the rule to make in order 
consideration of H. R. 62, a resolution to investigate the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, was before the House 
the time allotted for debate was too brief to permit of any 
extended discussion, for which reason the subject was not 
fully developed. There were observations that I desired to 
make about members of the Commission, particularly Chair- 
man MeNinch and Commissioner Payne, which I feel should 
be brought to the attention of the public. 

When this resolution to authorize the setting up of special 
investigating committee was before the Rules Committee for 
hearing both Chairman McNinch and Commissioner Payne 
appeared before the committee and both testified. The mem- 


bers of the committee who heard Chairman McNinch, I am | 


sure, were virtually unanimous in their opinion that his 
statement before the committee was candid, open, and most 
informative, and that he is an honest, fearless, and able 
man. There can be no doubt whatever that under his 
leadership the Commission would carry out its functions as 
Congress intended. 

Commissioner Payne, on the other hand, made a far differ- 
ent impression on the members of the committee. On his 
first appearance before the committee he read a statement, 
in which he virtually charged that members of the Com- 
munications Commission were responsive to improper influ- 
ences exercised by what he termed “lobbyists.” Under cross- 


examination he unequivocally charged that members of the 
Commission had been overreached by the lobbyists. He 
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declined to name the members of the Commission who, he 
said, had been subject to this improper influence, but in 
response to demands by members of the committee that he 
name them, he reluctantly agreed to give the committee such 
names in executive session. 

After hearing these accusations and after Commissioner 
Payne had concluded his testimony, Chairman McNinch rose 
to his feet and, facing Commissioner Payne, demanded to 
know if he charged him with being dishonest or guilty of any 
improper conduct. Commissioner Payne replied that he did 
not, but left the clear impression with the committee that he 
did not consider other members free from guilt. I under- 
stand that Commissioner Payne gave to the press copies of 
the statement which he read before the committee, in which 
he attempted to impugn the integrity of his colleagues on 
the Communications Commission, but did not include therein 
the testimony which he had given under cross-examination. 

At a later session of the committee Commissioner Payne 
again refused to name any member or members of the Com- 
mission, or charge any member or members of the Commis- 
sion specifically and by name with improper conduct. He 
denied having on his first appearance testified that members 
of the Commission had been overreached by the lobbyists, 
and denied that he had promised to give the committee the 
names of such Commissioners which, of course, he had done. 
He did not, however, so far as I know or have been able to 
ascertain from reading the newspapers, make any attempt to 
publicly retract the charges which he admitted to the com- 
mittee were without foundation. He was, however, quoted 
in the public press as charging members of the Rules Com- 
mittee with a “breach of congressional faith and common 
honesty,” apparently, because some members of the com- 
mittee, in response to questions, had advised through the 
press that no specific charges of corruption had been made 
against any member of the Communications Commission by 
Commissioner Payne. In other words, the Commissioner 
seemingly wanted it to appear that his charges of wrong- 
doing against members of the Commission still stood and 
did not want it to appear that he had retracted statements 
made to the committee, and did not want it to appear that 
he had made loose and false statements which he did not 
even attempt to support, but which he actually denied hav- 
ing made. 

The testimony before the Rules Committee disclosed that on 
numerous occasions Commissioner Payne had made public 
speeches and issued press statements calculated to discredit 
the administration of the Communications Act of 1934 
by the Communications Commission and members of the 
Commission personally. The testimony also disclosed that 
never has Commissioner Payne brought to the attention of 
the Commission for action any of the hundreds of com- 
plaints which he stated he had received against radio pro- 
grams nor any attempt to influence him or any other Com- 
missioner by any lobbyists. Among other things, he made a 
public charge that a member of the staff of the Communi- 
cations Commission had been demoted because in discharging 
his duty he had reported certain alleged violations of the 
statute by licensed broadcasting stations. Testimony before 
the committee showed that the member of the staff referred 
to by Commissioner Payne was never demoted. 

It is inconceivable that a member of the Commission, with 
ready access to all the records of the Commission, could in 
good faith make a statement of this character, which was 
at variance with the facts. Commissioner Payne clearly 
demonstrated in his appearance before the Rules Committee 
that he has little, if any, conception of his duties, obligations, 
and oath of office as a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. He gave the impression of being a 
troublemaker, and nothing but a troublemaker, and as having 
no concern in protecting the reputation of the Commission 
or in the proper discharge of its functions. 

It is my opinion—and, I am sure, shared in by other mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee—that the restoration of confi- 
dence in the Communications Commission and the proper dis- 
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charge of its statutory functions would be aided if Commis- 
sioner Payne were separated from the Commission and the 
Chairman of the Commission, Mr. Frank R. McNinch, and 
the Commission be given as free a hand as possible in the 
performance of their labors. With the Chairman given asso- 
ciates who will cooperate with him there can be no question 
but that the Commission will quickly overcome the injury 
done the Commission in the public mind by Mr. Payne, who 
has convicted himself as being entirely irresponsible and 
wholly unfit for a place on the Commission. 


Oil Proration Must Be Fair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the district which I represent 
constitutes one of the great oil-producing areas of the coun- 
try. The Seventh Congressional District produces approxi- 
mately one-half of the oil produced in Kansas. Next to agri- 
culture, oil is the major business enterprise in Kansas. In 
recent years there has been a tremendous increase in the 
known oil reserves of the State. The industry is not one 
which affects oil companies or oil producers alone, but is of in- 
terest to thousands of small-business men and to the farmers 
and landowners of the State, many thousands of whom have 
leased their lands for oil production. 

Kansas is a member of the interstate oil compact group 
and has cooperated in the efforts which the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission has made to adjust the production of 
oil to meet consumptive demand. I think that everyone who 
is familiar with conditions in the oil industry realizes the 
necessity of some form of control. Certainly none of us would 
want to go back to the chaotic condition which existed a few 
years ago when oil was selling in the midcontinent field for 
10 cents a barrel. Nevertheless, if voluntary control by means 
of the interstate compact is to succeed, it must operate in a 
manner which is fair and equitable to the producers and 
others interested in oil in the various States. In order to 
bring about fairness and equity in any oil-conservation pro- 
gram there must be cooperation on the part of the oil pro- 
ducers, on the part of State commissions, and on the part of 
refiners, pipe-line companies, and other manufacturers and 
distributors. Unless a spirit of cooperation and fairness exists 
all efforts at voluntary control will break down in the end. 

If oil proration is to succeed it must not only take into 
account existing production but must give consideration to 
the development of new producing areas. This means that 
new production must be given consideration in determining 
allowables. It seems to me that one of the great faults of 
the present system of proration under the interstate compact 
program arises out of the tendency to consider oil production 
as static. Certainly no adequate consideration has been given 
during the last 2 or 3 years to the great new producing areas 
of Kansas in determining the allowables for that State. The 
fact that proper consideration is not now being given to the 
development of new production in determining proration 
quotas is shown by the fact that, compared with a national 
production of 1 barrel daily for each 4,500 barrels of reserves, 
Louisiana produces 1 barrel for each 2,800 in reserve; Okla- 
homa 1 for each 3,100; Texas 1 for each 6,100; and Kansas 1 
for each 8,500. Or, to put Kansas’ situation in another way, 
let me call attention to the fact that 5 years ago Kansas was 
permitted to market more than 50 percent of its production, 
while today it is permitted to market only 6 percent of its 
total potential production. 

The people of Kansas do not desire to overdevelop their oil 
resources. They want to work in harmony with accepted 
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principles of conservation. They want to cooperate with the 
efforts of other States to prevent overproduction and to main- 
tain fair prices for producers and consumers. They will not, 
however, continue to go along with a system which is not 
fair, which discriminates against the State, its oil producers, 
and landowners, and which is attempting to perpetuate a 
static condition in the oil industry. 

I am quite sure that almost everyone who has a knowledge 
of the oil industry in this country is convinced that there 
must be some control to promote conservation and to prevent 
waste and price demoralization. I think the overwhelming 
sentiment is for voluntary and cooperative control. There 
are very few who want Federal regulation and control, ex- 
cept as a last resort. If, however, the efforts for voluntary 
and cooperative control are going to result in discrimination 
between the producers of oil in the various States, and if 
they fail to give consideration to new producing areas, then 
those areas which are discriminated against will be forced 
to withdraw. If this is done Federal control will probably be 
the only way to avoid complete demoralization. 

I am not suggesting that Kansas is ready to give up its 
efforts to cooperate with other oil-producing States. I do 
say, however, that unless there is a greater effort by pipe- 
line companies, refiners, and those representing the oil inter- 
ests of other States to see that Kansas gets a square deal, 
the oil producers of our State must necessarily consider 
whether they can continue to be parties to an arrangement 
which operates so unfairly as to them. 


Joseph Taylor Robinson 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. CLAUDE A. FULLER 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public 
ROBINSON, late a Senator 8 State e 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, in the death of Senator 
JosepH T. Rosinson, Arkansas and the Nation lost one of 
its greatest statesmen. He rose from the humble walks of 
life to a position of honor, reputation, and authority in the 
world, with over 35 years of continuous service to his credit 
as Congressman, Governor, and United States Senator. The 
youngest of a family of 10 children, he climbed the steep 
ladder of success, round by round, until he reached the top; 
and while able to walk with kings, he never lost the com- 
mon touch. Bestowed with power and honor, he never 
forgot those who made his life a success. 

Three times he was honored as chairman of Democratic 
national conventions and was the Democratic nominee for 
Vice President in 1928. He was confidential adviser, Senate 
leader, and personal friend of that immortal leader and 
statesman, Woodrow Wilson. Because of his statesmanship, 
integrity, and wonderful judgment on governmental matters, 
he was almost daily called into conference with Presidents 
Coolidge and Hoover. 

His star is fixed in the Nation’s history, like the Star of 
Bethlehem, lighting the steps of mankind to a truer, better, 
and more patriotic life. His entire life is an example to be 
emulated by the youth of the Nation. Those who knew him 
personally, as well as by reputation, recognized him as a 
man whose integrity was not impugned by those not in 
accord with his views; whose life has stood the acid test 
and stands without blot or blemish; a private citizen with- 
out wrong and a public official without vices. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 


So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 
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He was influenced by no impure motives, no personal 
aggrandizement, and had a sole and single aim, a warm 
and devoted heart, devoted and dedicated to the best in- 
terest of his beloved country. 

For 30 years he was my intimate, loyal friend. Although 
always overworked, he could always find time to confer re- 
garding myself or any proposition in which the people of 


Arkansas were interested. He was one of the hardest workers. 


I ever knew. He mastered every subject, and it was always a 
mystery to his friends as to how he could become so familiar 
with various measures. 

Many have often referred to him as a natural-born leader; 
but experience teaches, while a man might be endowed 
with the many faculties of leadership, success is only ob- 
tained through effort, research, study, and a proper life. 
Senator Rostnson’s matchless leadership in the Senate, 
which was longer than that of any other in the same posi- 
tion, was due to his ability, extensive experience in govern- 
mental affairs, his recognized honesty, and the fact his 
associates realized that they could count upon him for his 
unprejudiced and sound judgment in all matters concern- 
ing the Nation. It was this leadership, even when his party 
was in the minority, that attracted the admiration of those 
of different political faith who sought his advice and 
assistance, 

The high regard in which he was held by his colleagues 
was demonstrated by the fact he was unanimously acclaimed 
as the choice of the membership of the Senate for member- 
ship on the Supreme Court. There is scarcely a doubt, had 
he lived, that he would have been appointed to this high 
position. His death was due to hard work and overexertion 
in the interest of his country. President Roosevelt paid a 
fitting tribute to Senator Rosryson when he said: 

A soldier has fallen with his face to the battle. 


Farm Forestry—The Shelterbelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I am very much interested in 
seeing that an appropriation is made to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Farm Forestry Act, commonly known as the 
Norris-Doxey bill. 

It is my understanding that a part of the funds so appro- 
priated will be used in connection with the Prairie States for- 
estry project. I am particularly interested in this, because 
I am familiar with it and know of the success which has at- 
tended this program during the last 3 years. I am also greatly 
interested in the larger aspects of the program which contem- 
plates a general farm forestry program embracing the entire 
country, but particularly those areas which are not now re- 
ceiving any appropriations for forestry projects. 

When the Prairie States forestry project, at that time desig- 
nated the Great Plains Shelterbelt, was inaugurated there 
was a great deal of skepticism as to the outcome. The gen- 
eral opinion in the area where the program was to be con- 
ducted appeared to be to the effect that it was foredoomed to 
failure. This was very largely because of the failures which 
had attended most of the attempts to grow trees in that area 
except where they were artificially watered. 

This is not the first time that the Federal Government has 
attempted to assist farmers in the development of farm for- 
estry in that area. During the period from 1880 to 1890 
many millions of acres of farm land was settled under the 
Tree Claim Act, under which the Government gave the land 
to the farmer in consideration that the latter plant a certain 
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number of trees. In some cases, trees were actually grovn on 
these tree claims; but in most cases the attempts were failures. 
However, success was net & prerequisite to proving up on the 
land, so the net resuit was that the Government gave away 
millions of acres of good land, but secured only very meager 
results in the way of forestation. 

The present program, however, has been, in my judgment, 
an unqualified success. It has now been in operation for 3 
wars. In my State those 3 years have been perhaps the most 
anfavorable which we have ever had since the country was 
settled, yet these trees have made a phenomenal growth. The 
Forest Service states that despite the adverse conditions, 70 
percent of the trees are alive and growing today, and my ob- 
servation leads me to believe that the average in the territory 
with which I am familiar is higher than that. Under normal 
weather conditions we may expect a much higher survival. 
Whatever other objection may be made to this program, it 
cannot be successfully attacked from the standpoint of re- 
sults. The greater part of this program has been carried on 
with relief labor. Originally the Federal Government as- 
sumed the entire expense of the program, but this has been 
changed now so that the farmer makes what amounts to 
practically a 50-percent contribution as far as actual costs are 
concerned. The part the farmer is expected to do is (1) 
prepare the soil; (2) furnish fencing material where fencing 
is needed; (3) cultivate the planting for the required 2 or 3 
years—a considerable item; (4) distribute poison for rodent 
control; (5) do minor replanting; and (6) furnish the land 
for planting. 

The Forest Service furnishes the stock and plants it, con- 
structs fence where needed, does major replanting where 
required, and furnishes poison for rodents. The fact that 
abundant relief labor has been available is one reason why 
the Federal Government has done a larger share of the work 
than will be the case when the project is financed from a 
regular appropriation. 

During the past few months I have received numerous 
letters from farmers living in the shelterbelt area, all of whom 
speak in highest terms of the success and utility of the pro- 
gram, as well as its urgent necessity. The importance of 
this work and the general program which will be possible 
when appropriations will be made to carry out the Coopera- 
tive Farm Forestry Act was recognized by the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture at its annual meeting on January 14, 
1938. At that time the following resolution was adopted: 

FOREST TREES 

We urge that every available means be employed to make effective 
the Cooperative Farm Act passed by the Seventy-fifth 
Congress, to the end that our forestry resources shall be restored 
and expanded, farm wood lots and timbered pastures be increased 
in number, slopes protected against erosion, and unproductive land 
be made profitable. 

The chief objection to this program has come from certain 
nursery interests. As I understand it, they would be entirely 
satisfied with the program if the Government purchased its 
trees from privately operated nurseries. This, however, 
would greatly increase the cost of the program, and I see no 
reason why the Government should not use its planting 
stock for this purpose as it does in connection with its other 
forest projects. 

Furthermore, the success which has attended these plant- 
ings will in the end result in a great expansion of the nursery 
business in that area. In the first place, the trees which are 
planted under this project are forest trees which would never 
have been planted under any other circumstances. Now 
that it has been demonstrated that trees can be readily grown 
in this area through the use of proper methods of planting 
and cultivation, there is going to be a great deal of interest 
in the planting of ornamental and fruit trees. These trees 
will have to be furnished by commercial nurseries. This 
program will open up to them a market which they would not 
otherwise have. I therefore believe that the objection of 
some of the nursery interests is shortsighted and overlooks 
the possibility of future business. 
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Throughout the entire Middle West and entirely outside of 
the area to which I have just made reference there has been 
a great destruction of trees during the past few drought years. 
It is very important that these trees be replaced, and the 
cooperative farm forestry program offers an opportunity to 
carry on this work under the most favorable conditions. No 
money appropriated by Congress for conservation purposes 
will be any better spent or bring greater permanent benefits 
than that which goes for farm forestry. 


Scarcity Philosophy of the New Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. WOODRUFF, Mr. Speaker, the scarcity philosophy 
of the New Deal has been much discussed both pro and con 
for 6 years. New Deal critics point with ever-increasing 
alarm to the rapidly expanding activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment directed to the single purpose of controlling pro- 
duction, prices, and various other phases of economic activity. 
These critics argue that the logical outcome will be a decrease 
in production, a lower standard of living, and a change in our 
form of government. 

The origin of the scarcity idea is not difficult to trace. 
The world depression, resulting from the World War infia- 
tion, ran its course between 1929 and 1932 when prices 
dropped 68 percent. Cotton prices dropped from 17 cents in 
1938 to 5.5 cents in 1932. Wheat declined from $2.28 to 
$0.45; corn from $1.15 to $0.22; rubber from $0.40 to $0.26; 
silk from $5.40 to as low as $1.19. Nearly all other com- 
modities experienced similar declines. As prices reached 
record lows, it was assumed that a lasting overproduction 
of all productive enterprise was the cause; upon this snap 
judgment the New Deal based its economic recovery pro- 
gram. This program was designed to eliminate excess pro- 
ductive capacity. All economic activity was to be controlled 
to achieve this end. Consequently when a critic refers to 
the New Deal scarcity philosophy he is attacking the theory 
of economic planning, economic control, regimentation, 
communism, socialism, and fascism. The fundamental sig- 
nificance of each is the same. Each represents an aban- 
donment of the principle of economic progress through op- 
eration of free competitive enterprise and free government. 
In this country control means scarcity. The attempt is 
being made to raise prices by producing less. 

Following the New Deal’s rise to power it proceeded by 
swift strokes to put its philosophy into operation. The leg- 
islative program of the New Deal is taking us down the 
road to a completely planned economy.” The New Deal 
administration early passed the National Recovery Act to 
control prices, wages, hours of labor, and production. It 
was represented to be an emergency measure. Fortunately, 
a Supreme Court decision saved the country from the effects 
of the Blue Eagle just in time. But since the New Deal at- 
tack on the Supreme Court the administration has again 
and again attempted to secure legislation directed at the 
same ends. The Bituminous Coal Commission which set up 
a little N. R. A. for that basic industry was a successful 
effort. 

BITUMINOUS COAL ACT 

This act was approved on April 26, 1937. Its purpose is 
to regulate prices and unfair methods of competition in the 
interests, sale, and distribution of bituminous coal. A Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission of seven members was 
set up under the Department of Interior to administer the 
act. An excise tax of 1 cent per ton of 2,000 pounds is 
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levied upon the sale or disposal of bituminous coal. Unless 
a producer complies with the Bituminous Coal Code, a tax 
of 19% percent of the sale price of the coal is levied. 
Twenty-three district boards are set up to promulgate the 
codes. The Commission regulates minimum and maximum 
prices; the district boards may propose the minimum prices 
of coal for their districts. This involves the bureaucratic 
determination of about 30,000 different prices. 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 

The original A. A. A. of May 12, 1933, was also an emer- 
gency measure designed to control the production, and hence 
the prices, of basic agricultural products. The A. A. A. 
dictated to the individual farmer how much he could plant 
or produce. Supposedly a voluntary plan, it grew pro- 
gressively more coercive as its scope was extended. The 
original A. A. A. was held unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. The Bankhead Cotton Control Act, the Kerr-Smith 
Tobacco Control Act, and the Warren Potato Control Act 
were repealed because they likewise invaded the sovereign 
powers reserved to the States. Soon, however, the New Deal 
secured a more coercive and restrictive farm act than the 
original Agricultural Adjustment Act. The administration 
first carried out a campaign to smear the Supreme Court. 
It then turned the full force of its propaganda machinery 
toward the passage of a new farm measure. It forced legis- 
lation through Congress that controls not only farm pro- 
duction but also farm marketing. 

SUGAR CONTROL ACT 


The Sugar Control Act of September 1, 1937, is another 
example of the New Deal power extended to the complete 
control of a basic commodity. Under this act quotas are 
provided on sugar entering the United States until December 
31, 1940. It restricts until March 31, 1940, the amount of 
refined sugar shipped to the mainland by Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. The act also imposes a processing tax on sugar con- 
sumed in this country. Benefit payments are provided grow- 
ers of both sugarcane and beets; to obtain the payments 
growers must cooperate in adjustment programs and in ob- 
serving certain fair labor standards. The administration 
secured other controls. Through the Securities Exchange 
Act the New Deal controls the flow of capital into industry 
and private enterprise. Through its relief and fiscal policies 
the New Deal directs the distribution of between 20 and 30 
percent of the national income. Furthermore, its avowed 
policy is to control the purchasing power of the dollar. To 
do so it has usurped the power of Congress over money and 
coinage. 

RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS 

The New Deal controls foreign trade through reciprocal- 
trade agreements. The activities of the Commodities Credit 
Corporation and the Federal Surplus Commodity Corporation 
are directed at the control of farm prices. 

What does this all mean? What will be the effects of 
restricting production? What will be the results of control- 
ling all forms of economic activity to our economic welfare? 
How will such controls affect the economic system and the 
form and character of our Government? How will indi- 
vidual development and opportunity fare? 

EFFECTS OF CONTROL ON ECONOMIC WELFARE 


Attempts to control production, whether by private enter- 
prise or by public bodies, always follow the same pattern. 
The effort is made through the application of monopolistic 
principles. For example, the objective of the New Deal farm 
program is to increase agricultural commodity prices and 
hence farm income by restricting supplies. This is monopoly 
in spite of such high-sounding terms as “balanced abun- 
dance” or a “balanced agriculture.” The same technique of 
control by means of monopolies is found in Russia, where 
monopolies are state-owned; and in Mussolini’s corporate 
state, where the monopolies are state-controlled; and in Ger- 
many, where all production, wages, and hours are under 
governmental domination. In the United States, under the 
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N. R. A., the monopolies were state-controlled, as in Italy 
and Germany. 
MONOPOLY KILLS PROGRESS 

State-owned or State-controlled monopolies have the same 
weaknesses and defects as privately owned and controlled 
monopolies. They tend to perpetuate the status quo, if not 
to lower the standard of living. It is impossible for the 
planner to forecast future turns of economic events with even 
a slight degree of accuracy. Thus the economic system is 
made rigid and static; economic progress is destroyed. Fur- 
thermore, the dynamic quality of expansion and change, 
which is the mainspring of free enterprise, is suppressed. 
Personal liberty is endangered; the individual must not op- 
pose the plans drafted by those in control. To do so is 
treason, Consequently, even though stability may be achieved, 
material progress is impeded. Individual gain no longer im- 
pels people to work. There arises instead a fear of the 
dictator. 


These two inevitable results—restricted production and de- 


struction of progress—have led New Deal critics to call the 
theory of planning and control the “philosophy of scarcity.” 

At this point attention must be focused upon the price 
America will pay in terms of economic welfare. The price 
will be a lower standard of living. This is true for the very 
simple reason that people cannot enjoy what they do not 
produce. The only way a country can achieve a higher level 
of economic welfare is through increased production of goods 
and services. So long as the wants of a single individual go 
unsatisfied, there is no justification for an economic program 
which seeks to destroy production or the incentive to produce. 

A major objection to the economic planning and scarcity 
theory of the New Deal is that control of one economic ac- 
tivity or one industry soon leads to the control of all economic 
life, and eventually to the complete domination of all political 
activity. For example, the Coal Commission finds that raising 
the price of coal leads to a demand for a tax on fuel oil to 
offset the competitive advantage of this substitute. 

CONTROL ALWAYS BECOMES COMPLETE 

Control, once established, is never suppressed until it be- 
comes all-inclusive. This is nowhere better illustrated than 
under the A. A. A. The attempt to control the production of 
7 basic commodities led to the successive control of 13 major 
farm products. Control in the first instance was of acreage 
only, but now production and marketing are both controlled. 
Already the newspapers carry the news that next year this 
country will have governmental fixing of farm prices. 

Of course, the Secretary of Agriculture will be the first to 
say, “No; we are not going to do this. It is bad.” But he 
already has said this regarding other forms of Government 
interference. 

There is every reason to believe that he will change his 
mind. When next year comes around he will have found 
means to justify this new position. The propaganda machine 
of the Department of Agriculture, financed by the taxpayer, 
will carry the news far and wide that price fixing is all the 
country needs to assure the “more abundant life.” 

If anyone seriously questions the statement that control 
leads to more control, he should look to Russia, Germany, 
and Italy. In these countries there is complete control of 
all economic and political life. This did not happen all at 
once. The present status was reached only through a gradual 
extension of control measures. 

Control is bound to lead to more control in an economic 
system such as ours. At the present time a large part of our 
economic system is subjected to minute control and another 
part is left to function competitively. The uncontrolled part 
cannot compete with that which is being indirectly subsidized 
by Government. The uncontrolled industries will soon clamor 
for the protection of the Government or for the Government 
to bail them out of present difficulties. For example, it is 
becoming more and more apparent that the railroads will 
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soon be under the control of the New Deal administration. 
Although this is openly apparent, the country refuses to see 
the danger involved. Nor does the country challenge the fact. 
When the Government takes over the railroads, how short a 
step it will be to the point where the Government is forced to 
take over all transportation facilities. 

OPPONENTS OF NEW DEAL ABUSED BUT NOT ANSWERED 

Of course, new dealers refer to this line of argument as the 
talk of the “reactionary,” of the “Tory,” of the “prophet of 
evil,” of the “economic royalist.” New dealers insist that 
economic life can be controlled without any difficulty—that 
its processes are simple. In fact, it is hard to find a new 
dealer in Washington who does not claim that control can 
work, and that it is only the unpatriotic who endanger the 
success of such control. 

In a recent speech, H. R. Tolley, Chief of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, told farmers and the New Deal 
agricultural workers that the farm program— 

Will not work unless the farmers make it work, and to make the 
plan succeed farmers must go down the main track and not let 
themselves get switched off into a maze of detail. 

Tolley is telling an old story. His villains are always the 
same—those who do not wish to be controlled. Still Mr. 
Tolley would be the first to assert that there is nothing of 
fascism or communism in the New Deal. 

In this same connection there is that classic editorial which 
appeared not so long ago in Wallace’s Farmer, which threat- 
ened American farmers with the following: 

If the present A. A. A. program does not work, what we will get 
in the near future will be ironclad compulsion imposed by the 
majority upon the minority, and those farmers who do not like the 
program had better do everything they can to make it work. 

ROOSEVELT CONDEMNED MASTER-MIND THEORY 

No less a person than President Roosevelt has pointed out 
the dangerous fallacy of the master mind theory. In a 
radio speech on March 2, 1930, he said: 

Were it possible to find master minds so unselfish, so willing to 
decide unhesitatingly against their own personal interest or private 
prejudices, men almost godlike in their ability to hold the scales 
of justice with an even hand, such a government might be to the 
interests of the country; but there are none such on our political 
horizon, and we cannot expect a complete reversal of all the teach- 
ings of history. 

Our political system is based on the assumption that, even 
if master minds did exist, their power would be dangerous 
and must be severely curbed. For that reason control has 
been left to natural law. In our economic system, for exam- 
ple, the price mechanism operates as a guide and standard, 
enabling us to determine what goods are to be produced; 
in what quantities they are to be produced; how the relation- 
ships between the different lines of production are to be 
established and coordinated. 

The planner, however, seeks to eliminate the function of 
price. Instead master minds have suddenly appeared on 
the scene, with calculating machines and crystal balls to serve 
in place of price. 

PRICE CONTROL MEANS POLITICAL CONTROL 

When the planner succeeds in substituting his decisions for 
those of sound economic processes, he will have achieved con- 
trol over the economic and political life of the country. His 
decisions would influence elections. He could make or break 
an industry. He could force minorities into line. 

A line projected on a chart, a hasty decision, can materially 
reduce the income of the people. Mistakes would be inevi- 
table, but, since the master mind, or planner, would also 
control the press and radio, the voter would never know of 
these mistakes. When plans go wrong, the planner will 
always resort to a propagandist attack on a minority group, 
charging them with unfair play or sabotage, or his mistakes 
will be condoned by the voters at a dollar-primed election. 
Already this country has had 5 years of experience with the 
planner and his ways. ; 
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THE EFFECT ON THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

While the foregoing deals with the effects of the New Deal 
program on the economic system, the effects on Government 
are even more serious. It is often pointed out that the in- 
evitable end of economic planning is a change in the form of 
government from a constitutional republic to a totalitarian 
state. In the latter, power no longer rests with the people, 
but with a dictator. Although new dealers assert this argu- 
ment is merely “red” baiting, it is to be noted that the three 
great totalitarian states—Germany, Russia, and Italy—are 
also the three states wherein a planned economy operated 
to the greatest degree. A planned economy runs counter 
to the five basic principles of our Government. These are: 
(1) Limitation of the power of the Federal Government to 
those specifically granted; (2) distribution of these powers 
among the three divisions of government—legislative, execu- 
tive, and judiciary; (3) a broad measure of home rule; (4) 
individual liberty guaranteed by the Bill of Rights; (5) free 
and outspoken criticism by the minority. 

When the Government attempts to control production on 
farms, hours, wages, and prices it ceases to be a government 
of limited powers. It has assumed unlimited authority over 
the daily life of the citizen. The Government has entered 
a field of activity which the people have reserved for them- 
selves. 

A planned economy is opposed to the constitutional sepa- 
ration of powers. Under it decisions must be made quickly. 
Complete power must be given the Executive. The processes 
are so complex. Consequently, Congress must delegate a 
wide range of power to the Executive. Since legislation can- 
not be drafted which limits the power of the Executive, and 
since he is to be the sole judge of his action, it is at once 
evident that an appeal to the courts on the part of the indi- 
vidual citizen for redress is out of the question, under a 
planned economy. 

STATES’ RIGHTS WOULD DISAPPEAR 


Home rule, or States’ rights, likewise disappear as the 
Federal Government interferes in increasing degree with the 
economic life of the Nation. 

Before President Roosevelt became a planner he paid 
great homage to the principles of States’ rights. A typical 
expression of his earlier convictions is found in an address 
made by him on March 2, 1930: 


Fortunately for the stability of our Nation, it was already ap- 
t that the vastness of our territory presented geographical and 
climatic differences which gave to the States wide differences in the 
nature of their industry, their agriculture, and their commerce. 
* * * ‘Thus, already it was clear to the framers of our Constitu- 
tion that the greatest possible liberty of self-government must be 
given to each State, and that any national administration attempt- 
ing to make all laws for the whole Nation * would inevi- 
tably result at some future time in a dissolution of the Union 
itself. 

The preservation of this home rule by the States is not a cry of 
jealous Commonwealths seeking their own aggrandizement at 
the expense of sister States. It is a fundamental necessity if we 
are to remain a truly united country. 

Now to bring about government by oligarchy masquerading as 
democracy, it is fundamentally essential that practically all au- 
thority and control be centralized in our National Government. 

The individual sovereignty of our States must first be destroyed, 
except in mere minor matters of legislation. We are safe from the 
danger of any such departures from the principles on which this 
country was founded, just so long as the individual home rule of 
the States is scrupulously preserved and fought for whenever they 
seem in danger. 

The President has since changed his tune. Home rule 
must go, so that a planned economy with master minds 
can rise triumphant in its place. But still he insists he has 
no desire to see this country fall into the hands of a dictator- 
ship. Those who think that a planned economy or eco- 
nomic dictatorship will not lead eventually to political dic- 
tatorship should note the following statement of Professor 
Cassel, a distinguished Swedish scholar, who has had ample 
opportunity to observe this inevitable tendency: 
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Economic dictatorship is much more dangerous than people be- 
lieve. Once authoritative control has been established, it will not 
always be possible to limit it to the economic domain. If we allow 
economic freedom and self-reliance to be destroyed, the powers 
standing for liberty will have lost so much in strength that they 
will not be able to offer any effective resistance against a pro- 
gressive extension of such destruction to constitutional and public 
life generally. And if this resistance is gradually given up—perhaps 
without people ever realizing what is actually going on—such 
fundamental values as personal liberty, freedom of thought and 
speech, and independence of science are exposed to imminent 
danger. What stands to be lost is nothing less than the whole 
of that civilization that we have inherited from generations which 
gnoe fought herd to lay its foundations and even gave their life 

PROPAGANDA THE PATHWAY TO CONTROL 

There is still another aspect that cannot be ignored. It is 
not by mere chance that the New Deal has developed a great 
propaganda machine. It does have such a machine that 
rivals even those of Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin. Nor is it 
by blind chance that the New Deal has taken over the taxing 
power of the Federal Government and adapted it to the per- 
petuation of its power. It is through propaganda and relief 
expenditures that the New Deal seeks to perpetuate its power 
and at the same time to destroy the effectiveness of the 
opposition. When no opposition remains—and it cannot for 
long stand against expenditures of billions—democracy will 
cease. The term will be an empty symbol, as it is in Russia, 
Germany, and Italy. . 

INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY ENDANGERED 

Now, what does this mean to the individual? It means 
first of all that he will no longer be the judge of his own best - 
interests. 

In the second place, it means a lower standard of living; 
for all Americans for the processes of government control 
and domination will destroy individual initiative. It has been 
the aggressiveness of American citizens which has given this 
country the highest standard of living in the history of man- 
kind. Labor would suffer great hardship. Decreased produc- 
tion will mean less hours of work and a decrease in real 
income. 

The Nation is already experiencing the effects of this dete- 
rioration. The most severe depression in this history in 
respect of speed of descent has forced prices and business 
activity into an extended slump. National income has 
declined $12,000,000,000 in a single year. 

Without examining the effects of its own policies upon this 
depression the New Deal continually fosters the belief that 
the depression was caused by a concerted strike of capital, 
by the 60 families who supposedly control all economic 
activity in the country, and by reactionaries who are opposed 
to the scarcity theories of the New Deal. The net effect of 
this type of New Deal propaganda is the complete destruction 
of hope for the future. No one knows what the future holds, 
so who but the foolhardy dare to plan ahead? 

When a plant shuts down there is a decrease in the pro- 
duction of goods. When less corn is produced there is less 
corn to eat. When less cotton is grown there is less cotton 
to wear. This affects all Americans, but it affects the poor 
longer and more severely than it does the rich. If the stand- 
ard of living is to be raised, then more—not less—must be 
produced. 

Here, then, is the answer of the Republican Party to the 
scarcity theory or economic planning of the New Deal: 
The policy of the Federal Government should be to encourage 
business to produce as much as it possibly can. If prices are 
low, based on low cost of production, so much the better; for 
as prices are decreased the consumer will have found a real 
increase in the purchasing power of his dollar and therefore 
an increased realincome. This is the only way to the abun- 
dant life promised but not delivered by the New Deal. Fur- 
thermore, it is the American way. If subsidies are necessary, 
as they will be from time to time, it should subsidize increased 
efficiency, greater production, lower costs and prices, and so 


' attain higher standards of life and full employment for all. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, quite frequently 
Members of the Congress explain their votes on various 
measures which have been before the Congress during their 
tenure of office because the reasons motivating a Member’s 
vote on different measures are not always publicly known or 
understood. 

In my own case, it seems to me that the conscientious and 
earnest legislator can explain his official course of action by 
the general observation that he voted on each and every 
measure according to his conscience; his understanding of 
the proposal; his desire for the welfare of his district, his 
State, and his Nation; and his constitutional duty and func- 
tion of representing the majority will of his constituency to 
the greatest degree possible for him to ascertain that ma- 
jority will. : 

This is the explanation, Mr. Speaker, of my official course 
of action as a Member of the House of Representatives in 
the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

Being a new Member of the Congress, I earnestly sought 
the advice and endeavored to utilize as far as I could the 
advantages of the experience of older Members of the Con- 
gress. I have most earnestly and assiduously studied these 
measures, and, through private and public communications 
to my constituents, I have endeavored to apprise them of 
the real meaning and effects of the measures that have come 
before the Congress. I have besought the freest and fullest 
expression from my constituency on these various measures, 
and I have gone in some cases to unusual lengths to ascer- 
tain from the responsible business, labor, and professional 
leaders of my district, as well as the rank and file of the 
citizens generally, the desire of the majority of my constitu- 
ents on these various measures. I have earnestly sought to 
carry out the will of my constituency. I have received thou- 
sands upon thousands of letters on the various measures pro- 
posed before the Congress, and on every single one of the 
acts and proposed acts I have voted in the light of the 
expressed will of my constituency, the information I could 
gather in Washington, the experience of older Members of 
the Congress, always with the one end in view of accom- 
plishing the best for the welfare of our Nation, our State, 
and our district. £ 

It seems to me that it is due to the people of this country, 
and I certainly consider it due to the people of my district, 
to be told the truth in every case about the measures pro- 
posed in the Congress and what their effect would be upon 
the country, upon the State of Michigan, or upon the Third 
District. 

In the Seventy-fifth Congress we have passed through an 
era in government when frankness, honesty, and full infor- 
mation have not been accorded to the people of this country 
in the proposal and in the passage of some of these meas- 
ures. Many of these proposed acts have had implications 
of vast danger to the Nation, which have been cleverly 
hidden from the people. Measures haye been proposed 
under false and misleading titles, and the attempt has been 
made to sell these measures to the country under false and 
misleading propaganda, and those against which I voted, 
knowing as I did the secret plans behind them, their 
relation to other acts of the Congress both in the past and 
present sessions, were such in character and intent that I 
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could not have supported them without being derelict in my 
duty to my constituency and unfaithful to my oath of office. 

The very essence of our representative form of government 
is that the people, and not a bureaucracy at Washington, 
shall ordain the laws by which they shall be governed; and 
therefore my official course in the Seventy-fifth Congress in 
every vote and on every measure has been actuated by the 
motive of representing my constituents fairly and faithfully, 
and of preserving to them their constitutional right to or- 
dain the laws by which they shall be governed. 

Mr. Speaker, when any individual pledges himself in ad- 
vance of his election to the Congress blindly to support 100 
percent the dictation of any President or any administra- 
tion, when even the President and the administration them- 
selves do not know in advance what proposals they will make 
or what experiments they will attempt, that man simply 
pledges in advance that he will violate the Constitution, 
which he takes an oath to uphold and defend, and will abdi- 
cate the functions of the Congress, so far as he is concerned, 
to an executive bureaucracy, not elected by the people, not 
responsible to the people according to their own views, and 
whose operations are hidden from the sight and the knowl- 
edge of the citizens. I made no such pledge to violate my 
constitutional function and duties when I was a candidate 
for this office; I make no such pledges now, and I will make 
no such pledges in the future. 

I made a pledge during my candidacy for the office I hold, 
and I now repeat that pledge, Mr. Speaker: So long as I am 
a Member of the Congress of the United States, I will, to the 
best of my knowledge and ability, uphold the Constitution; 
represent the majority will of my constituency, insofar as I 
can ascertain it; keep my constituency advised of the truth 
about these measures proposed to the legislative body; ac- 
cept readily and gratefully suggestions and constructive 
criticisms; and, finally, vote as my conscience dictates to 
uphold and promote the welfare of my Nation, my State, 
and my district without fear. 

Whenever we get to the point in the Nation, Mr. Speaker, 
that a majority of the members of the legislative branch of 
the Government fail to pursue such a course, democracy will 
be dead, the Bill of Rights will be nullified, and the liberty 
of the people will be gone. 

There have been differences of opinion between groups of 
my constituents, as there will always be differences of opinion 
between men and groups of men on all great questions. That 
arises from the fact that there are differing degrees of in- 
formation, knowledge, and understanding on all great ques- 
tions. That is the essence of the American plan of de- 
mocracy. Our whole system of government is based upon 
debate, discussion, and fair compromise, with the majority 
always ruling, but always with a full and due regard for the 
rights of the minority.. These differences of opinion between 
groups of my constituents and between some of my con- 
stituents and myself do not at all mean any: differences of 
principle. 

The legislator who comes to Washington and endeavors to 
chart his course by voting from the standpoint of political 
expediency instead of sound Americanism is lost in a mael- 
strom of conflicting opinions and views, and he is not an asset 
to his people, his district, his State, or his Nation. 

We are facing grave problems in America today. If ever 
there has been a time when the citizens and the Members of 
Congress should rise above partisan prejudice, political ex- 
pediency, class strife, and regional jealousies, and give the 
best of their energy and thought to the common good of our 
common country, that time is now, and nothing short of such 
an effort will rescue this Nation from the perils which now 
beset it and preserve to posterity those liberties achieved for 
us by the Founding Fathers and of which we are the trustees 
to preserve and to pass on to our posterity. 
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These have been the ideals toward which I have striven 
in my official actions as a Member of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

When I can no longer follow those ideals, when I can no 
longer vote—after earnest study and honest consideration— 
for which I believe to be in the interest of the Nation and 
the State and my people, and when I can no longer oppose by 
my voice and vote those measures which I honestly believe 
will operate against the best interests of our Nation and our 
State and our district, I then no longer desire to be a Member 
of the Congress. 

The first and most vital essential in the struggle in which 
we are engaged to preserve this Nation against the perils 
which threaten it from within and from without is absolute 
and fearless honesty on the part of the Members of the law- 
making body. When that has disappeared representative 
government in America will be an empty phrase and a hollow 
mockery. 

If my constituents want honesty of purpose, conscientious 
study, and fearless devotion to their interests, these I have 
given and shall continue to give so long as I am a Member 
of the Congress. I am convinced that this is what the citizens 
of the Third District want, and it is upon that record that I 
am asking them to return me to the Seventy-sixth 
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HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. SAM RAYBURN, OF TEXAS, TO BE MADE 
DURING THE NATIONAL RADIO FORUM, JUNE 20, 1938 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I place herein this speech to be 
delivered by me over the radio on June 20, 1938: 


It is fitting at the close of the Seventy-fifth that we 
should review what this Congress has done in the way of legislation 
in the interest of the people of the country. But in order to better 
understand the reasons and necessity for enactments of this Con- 
gress it might not be amiss to look back for a moment at the picture 
of the country at the of the present administration. 

Our memories are short, but allow me to call your attention spe- 
cifically to some of these conditions. The condition of the banks 
of the country may be taken as an example. 

Throughout the land these banking institutions were closing 
their doors and depositors were seized with panicky fear of losing 
their life savings. By the swift and decisive action of the President 
in closing the banks until remedial measures could be taken, con- 
fidence was restored and disaster averted. The first step was im- 
mediately followed by the Congress by enacting a law for the 
insurance of bank deposits up to $5,000 and in setting up various 
emergency agencies to save farmers and other property owners from 
the threat of foreclosure. 

As a result of the law providing for insurance of bank deposits 
and of the Glass Act, needy reforms in banking 
practices, no depositor any longer fears for the safety of the funds 
he has in the bank, and bank failures have practically ceased. 

Under the 4 years of the Hoover administration 6,364 banks 
failed. Under the same number of years under the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration only 363 banks closed. In the 6,364 banks that 
failed during the Hoover administration the people of the country 
had on deposit $4,000,000,000, and these deposits were not guar- 
anteed. Of the 363 banks that closed during this period under the 
Roosevelt administration, only $203,000,000 were on deposit, and, 
under the law passed by this administration, every dollar of this 


was guaranteed, so that no depositor lost a penny. 
To show the confidence that has been created in the minds of 
the people by the enactments of Congress during this administra- 
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tion, on June 30, 1937, there was on deposit in the 15,580 banks of 
this country $59,822,370,000, an amount never exceeded by the 
deposits in the same number of banks and only equaled in 1930, 
when 24,079 banks had deposits of $59,847,195,000. 

At this time also farmers and small-home owners were in the 
most dire distress they had been in in the history of the Nation. 
Mortgages were being foreclosed by the wholesale. Farmers had 
no way of meeting their obligations, because they were selling the 
products of their toil at a price so far below the cost of production 
that not only had their buying power been destroyed but their 
debt-paying power destroyed as well. These same farmers had for 
12 years lived on promises of the Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover 
administrations. The New Deal gave immediate relief. 

There were set up the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and the Farm Credit Administration, the first designed to stop the 
downward trend of prices on farm commodities and to bring about 
parity between farm prices and other prices, and the second de- 
signed to provide abundant cheap credit so that farmers could hold 
their homes. 

Under these acts prices of farm products were brought to a 
profitable level by farmers of all classes joining in to carry out the 
purposes of the acts, and the benefit payments of the Federal Goy- 
ernment permitted the farmers to clear up back taxes, pay other 
debts, and restore their business generally. : 

To further show you the condition that existed, the total farm 
income in 1932 was $4,328,000,000; in 1933 it had climbed to more 
than $5,000,000,000; in 1934, to more than $6,000,000,000; in 1935, 
to more than $7,000,000,000; in 1936, to nearly $8,000,000,000; and in 
1937 to more than eight and one-half billion dollars. 

When the Supreme Court of the United States declared the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act unconstitutional and panic was about 
to seize the farming population for fear they would go back to the 
old days, the President recommended, and the Congress enacted, the 

il Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, under which more 
/ 4,000,000 farmers participated in 1936 and 1937. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Act was passed to assist 


owners of small homes to retain their property. This act was 


passed in 1935. In that year, when families were losing their homes 
at the rate of 1,000 a day, the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Act 
was passed, under the provisions of which they are being assisted in 
keeping their homes. These small-home owners received this assist- 
ance from the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation when they could 
obtain credit from no other source. 

To show you a few of the things that have been done under this 
act, more than 1,000,000 loans have been made in the amount of 
more than $3,000,000,000. Of the amount loaned, more than $400,- 
000,000 have been paid back. 

In 1934 the Federal Housing Administration was set up by 
Congress to encourage home construction and better housing. 

What I have said up to now is to give only-part of the picture 
that faced this administration when it came into power in 1933, and 
to tell you a few of the many things that were done in the Seventy- 
third and Seventy-fourth Congresses. 

As I announced in the beginning, I am speaking to you this eve- 
ning more specifically upon the acts of the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
which has just adjourned. 

It would bear stating again that the Supreme Court of the United 
States declared unconstitutional the first farm bill, known as the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. But to show you that the Congress, 
cooperating with the President of the United States, was determined 
that some effective solution to the farm problem should be put into 
effect, the Congress that has just closed passed the farm bill of 
1938—a bill that, in my opinion, makes the most intelligent ap- 
proach to the solution of a farm problem of any act passed in this 
or any other Congress. 


zamn products, and the Congress has appropriated $4,000,000 for 
purpose. 
It provides that farmers, by a two-thirds vote, may establish mar- 
keting quotas on corn, wheat, cotton, and rice to become effective 
when the surplus is so large that the market will not absorb it. It 
increases the share in conservation payments to small farmers and 
8 sets a limit on the payments which large producers 
can receive. 

In addition to this, in the last days of this session of Congress, 
taere was appropriated $212,000,000 to bring about parity payments 
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In addition to the above, and I am now speaking specifically of 
what the Congress has done for agriculture, the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, which is an attempt to solve our national farm- 
tenancy problem, was passed. This bill provides for the financing, 
in selected areas, of farmers in farm purchases, with repayment 
arranged over a long period at a low rate of interest. 

The also the Crop Loan Act to enable farmers to 
obtain credit when they could not get it elsewhere. 

The Congress just adjourned also passed the Interest Rate Re- 
duction Act, providing for lower rate of interest. 

It also passed the Farm Credit Act of 1937, which perfects and 
clarifies the original Farm Act and provides a special credit struc- 
ture for agriculture. 

Knowing that American people, above practically every other 
thing, desire peace with all nations of the earth, the Congress 
passed the Neutrality Act of 1937, seeking to keep the United 
States from being embroiled in the troubles of foreign countries. 
The American people are willing to fight when their soil is in- 
vaded, but we do not believe that any foreign country will ever 
set foot upon American soil. America wants peace with all the 
earth. It wants war with none. 

In order to insure against attack upon our own land and as an 
insurance against war, we passed what is known as the Naval 
Expansion Act, which will bring our Navy to a point where no 
foreign power will ever dare attack our shores. 

In order to protect the health of the people, prevent misbrand- 

ing and dishonesty in the sale of drugs, we passed a Food and 
Drug Act, revising the existing law and bringing it up to date 
and making it more workable and enforceable. 
To make certain that justice is swift and sure and to relieve 
congestion in the courts, and to see that cases are of in 
a relatively short time, we passed what is known as the judiciary 
bill, providing for the appointment of 22 additional judges. 

We passed a bill establishing a court to try the issue of good 
behavior of United States judges and give the court authority to 
remove them for misconduct. 


end its constitutionality. 
The great natural-gas industry has had no regulation as far 
Federal Government was concerned until what is known 
natural gas bill was passed recently, which act is designed 
bring about better order in the industry and the interest of 
the consuming public. 
The Guffey-Vinson Coal Act, which is intended to bring about 
order in the great coal industry, was passed. 
In an effort to bring about order in the great field of aviation, 
the Congress passed what is known as the civil aeronautics bill, 
providing for regulation of the industry by setting up a Com- 
mission of five members similar to what was done with reference 
to the railroads, busses, and trucks. 
River and Harbor Act of 1987, providing for 145 individual 
projects for the improvement of our rivers and harbors, and the 
Harbor Act of 1938, providing for 57 additional 


vessels and increases the revenues of the United States from the 
Canal 


An act authorizing the construction of Bonneville Dam. 

Water Pollution Act, to study, relieve, and prevent pollution of 
inland waters of the United States. 

An act to control the traffic in firearms for the suppression and 
control of crime. 

An act providing a 5-year program for fish culture to restore 
and conserve our great fis! resources. 

The people of the country have been alarmed at the spread of 
the use of a drug known as marihuana. Even children have been 
taught to use it. It is a terrible drug, and its effects upon people 

been appalling. This Congress passed a bill to suppress the 
use of this drug. 
‘was passed placing States that were late in enacting un- 
loyment-compensation laws on a parity with other States inso- 
‘ar as credits against Federal security tax work were concerned. 
An act was passed completely revising and modernizing the 


the most far-reaching acts that has been passed by any 
in a generation is the Flood Control Act of 1938, establish- 
ing a 6-year program to prevent erosion and, by the building of 
in the tributaries of our main streams, prevent flood damage 
Tt also provides for the generation of power where 
and economical to produce it. 
was tax evasion and avoidance by 
“unincorporated ks.” 
In addition to this array of accomplishments of this one session 
Congress we passed the Revenue Act of 1938. That tax legis- 
lation either eliminated or greatly modified the provision of the 
tax laws about which business had corm The undistributed- 
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profits tax at all and materially reduces the tax paid on the other 
12 percent of corporations. The capital-gains tax on capital assets 
held more than 18 months has been cut radically. These changes 
were advocated by business, and we have been assured that such 
changes would encourage private capital to resume spending. We 
trust and believe that they meant what they said and that they 
can and will go forward. 

This law, in the opinion of the best thinkers in Congress and 
among our more forward looking businessmen, will create confi- 
dence and encourage legitimate business to go forward hand in 
hand with the Government in our efforts at recovery. 

Another piece of legislation, major in importance, is the enact- 
ment of what is commonly known as the wage and hour bill, for 
the prevention of the exploitation of child labor, sweatshops, and 
wages so low that a decent standard of living cannot be maintained 
under them. 

In the interest of business the Congress made available through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for loans to business an 
additional $1,500,000,000. 

Complaint has been throughout the country for many 
years with reference to monopoly and monopolistic trends in some 
types of business. When monopoly legislation was first suggested, 
many thought that the President would recommend immediate 
action and Congress would rush to the of far-reaching and 
drastic laws against trusts and monopolies without adequate in- 
vestigation and knowledge. To show that the President and the 
Congress want to be absolutely fair and act after knowledge of the 
true facts is developed, a resolution was passed calling for the 
appointment of three Senators and three Members of the House to 
act with the executive departments of the Government to make a 
complete and exhaustive survey of the whole situation before any 
attempt is made to pass laws. It will be remembered that the 
Sherman antitrust law was passed in 1890, and the only far-reach- 
ing revision of it was made under the Clayton Act in 1914. In order 
that revision may be made, if any is found necessary, this com- 
mittee is going out to develop the facts and report those facts to 
Congress for whatever action the Congress desires to take. I think 
no one in business or out can complain of an investigation such 
as this or say that Congress is rushing in to try to pass legislation 
upon this subject without sufficient investigation and knowledge. 

Now, I want to talk to you for a few minutes just as man to man. 
You hear complaint going up from many quarters about the spend- 
ing of Federal money. Neither the President nor any Member of 
Congress—either House or Senate—desires to spend one unneces- 
sary penny of the people’s money. When the buying power of the 
people can be reestablished, when business can absorb unemploy- 
ment, the Government is anxious that Federal spending cease, but 
until that time comes we cannot let people starve. We can but 
spend money on necessary projects that will provide work for. people 
who want to work. 

Last fall, when it was suggested that we could probably stop 
spending, the more thoughtful businessmen of our country were 
alarmed. They knew that industry was not yet ready to absorb 
the unemployed; and to stop spending, which created a buying 
power in many people, would have a disastrous effect upon every- 
( ͤ 
general. 

Along with many others, I cannot understand why the recession 
in 1937. The fiscal year beginning July 1, 1936, and closing July 
1, 1937, will measure one of the best years the country has seen. 
Never before to my knowledge, with the banks of the country fuller 
of money than they had been in many a day—and people with 
confidence in them—with the thirty-odd million people on the 
farms of the country selling the products of their labor at a price 
that created buying power, have I known a recession or depression 
to come upon the country. I am still asking, Why a recession or 
a depression? What put the fear into the people with money to 
spend to make employment and to carry on industry? The Presi- 
dent and the Congress have made a diligent and sustained effort 
to encourage private spending. No recommendation of the Presi- 
dent or enactment of Congress during the last 12 months have had 
anything in them, it appears to me, that should have frightened 
capital. Why is money timid when from many sources it appears 
that sound use of it may be made to create employment and profits? 

The record of the last Congress is one of which any 4-year ad- 
ministration could be justly proud. The array of accomplish- 
ments of this Congress is impressive, indeed. I do believe that the 
Congress has done its part well. It now remains to be seen whether 
others will do their part. We must all realize that we, each of us, 
are a part of the whole. We must realize that all classes and all 
sections are interdependent. We must stand or fall together. No 
large sector of our people can be and the other part remain 
long rich. Each of us is responsible not only to our group but to the 
whole of our population. 

There are faint hearts and gloomy prophesiers who wail that we 
cannot, even by all pulling together, back prosperity and peace. 
I am not one of those. I believe too y in the will of Americans 
to conquer; and conquer our troubles we can and will. 

With a dauntless leader like President Roosevelt, and a Congress 
and the American people standing back of him, we will march 
forward to that better day. 
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Passing of the Faithful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER CHANDLER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, as we are about to sepa- 
rate and return to our respective homes, I would pay a brief 
tribute to the memory of four true and loyal employees of 
the House who finished their long careers during the 
Seventy-fifth Congress and, at the same time, would men- 
tion a singular fact. 

I have been told that not in any Congress in the last 50 
years have as many members of the official staff of this body 
passed away as during the present Congress. Coming here 
from different parts of the country and entering the service of 
the House at different times, it is unusual that their lives 
would draw to a close within a biennium. 

Patrick J. Haltigan, one of the reading clerks, was ap- 
pointed in 1911, during the Sixty-second Congress. Al- 
though a Democrat, he established such a high standard of 
efficiency and courtesy that he was retained through all the 
changes in party control of the House, and it has been said 
that the record made by him was responsible in large meas- 
ure for the adoption of the policy of selecting our excellent 
reading clerks solely on merit. Mr. Haltigan was a distin- 
guished looking man, gave dignity to the important office 
which he held, and enjoyed the respect of all the Members. 
He was a knightly Christian gentleman, and we have missed 
his courtly manner, his resonant voice, and his kindly smile 
since he went away. 

Joseph G. Rodgers from Pennsylvania had served in the 
House in various capacities for more than four decades, was 
Sergeant at Arms for nearly 13 years, and was a special 
clerk to the minority at the time of his death in 1937. His 
political judgment was uncanny, and he could foresee and 
predict political events with almost unerring accuracy. His 
philosophy was that of a realist. A man of few words, dis- 
criminating in his personal attachments, Mr. Rodgers was 
friendly at heart and possessed a fine sense of humor. He 
has left a record of steadfast public service. 

Ruell Small was the nestor of the corps of Official Re- 
porters of Debates. He came from Maine and was appointed 
by Speaker Thomas B. Reed. Nearly 90 years of age and 
active almost to the day he died, it was truly remarkable 
that he could transcribe correctly the many rapid-fire dis- 
cussions which took place on this floor. Mr. Small was 
peculiarly fitted for his work by thorough training, literary 
attainments, and an imperturbable disposition. Always quiet 
and urbane, his memory will remain with us. 

Sam Robinson came to Washington while Garfield was 
President and was appointed messenger in the Government 
Printing Office in 1881. For more than 50 years he was the 
shuttle between the Printing Office and the reporters. It 
was his special function to assemble speech copy from the 
Members’ offices when transcribed remarks were held out for 
revision. This chiefly was nightwork and, through ice and 
snow and storm and heat, Sam, as he was familiarly known 
to thousands, performed his duty stalwartly and conscien- 
tiously. He was proud of his job and gloried in his length 
of service. He made an institution of a humble position 
and was a fine example for those who go begrudgingly to 
their tasks. We who have been called the night shift still 
find ourselves listening for the sound of Sam's trudging feet 
ss he would go hurrying down the corridors, and years must 
pass before the echo of his steps fades entirely out of mind. 

Although we would not have it so, “Time, like an ever- 
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rolling stream, bears all its sons away,” but there is con- 
solation in the records of well-spent lives. These good and 
faithful servants rest from their long labors. May they rest 
in peace. 


The Farmer Feeds Them All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE B. BATES 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, as a boy on a hill- 
side farm, I was taught to sing a song that was common to 
my country, called “The Farmer, He’s the Man That Feeds 
Them All.” Ihave often wondered if I were taught that way 
for the purpose of creating in me a satisfaction that would 
overcome the hardships and handicaps that I had to face 
along with every other boy on the farm. I am glad that I 
can come to Washington when there is a man in the White 
House who is the first man to fully realize that the farmer 
and his son have sung the same old song until it is worn 
threadbare and that the Government must do something to 
preserve this, the most fundamental thing in our structure. 
With that thought in mind, much legislation has been passed, 
such as rural electrification, cheaper interest rates, better 
loan terms, Federal appropriations for farm-to-market roads, 
Tenant Farmer’s Loan Act, feed-crop loans, recovery of taxes 
illegally paid, agricultural extension work in the schools, Fed- 
eral grading service for tobacco, and others. Laws affecting 
the tobacco farmer get closer to me because that is the money 
crop of my district and State. Any benefit that comes to the 
tobacco grower means better living and better opportunities 
for his family, and consequently better times generally for 
the people I represent. If we would spend more of our time 
trying to get the farmer on his feet, we would have less 
trouble getting the country on its feet; and as long as I have 
the honor of representing the Eighth District of Kentucky 
in Congress, I will vote and use my influence in support of 
legislation which I believe to be in the best interest of the 
farmers. 


Vermont’s Congressman, Charles A. Plumley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


A BIPARTISAN APPRAISAL OF VERMONT'S CONGRESSMAN, 
CHARLES A, PLUMLEY, BY HIS ASSOCIATES AND COL- 
LEAGUES IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include certain let- 
ters, I respectfully submit the following: 

Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
An’ foolish notion. 


As a public servant of the people of the State of Vermont 
and Representative at Large in Congress, I have taken a 
definite and positive position as nearly as possible in con- 
formity with the opini ms of those whom I represent as 
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human fallibility permits. I have often wondered what the 
reactions of my colleagues in Congress might be relative to 
the positions which I have taken and the work I have tried 
to do. It is gratifying, to say the least, that I have been 
assured by their spoken and written word that I have not 
misrepresented Vermont or Vermonters, 

I believe that those who sent me down here are entitled to 
know how I stand with my colleagues, and what my associates 
think of me. I am going to make bold to put into the RECORD 
herewith a few of the many unsolicited letters which I have 
received, and which I prize as evidences of the esteem and 
friendships and contacts I have made. 

SPEAKER BANKHEAD 

First, then, Speaker BaxRHEAD, who has been most con- 
siderate in his recognition of me, and who selected me, to- 
gether with the members of the Committee on Memorials, 
to deliver the Memorial Day address in the House, wrote me 
as follows: 

THE SPEAKER'S — ER 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, UNTTED ST. 
Washington, D. C., April 21. 1938. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: Yesterday upon the conclusion of your address in 
the House of Representatives upon our annual Memorial Day, I con- 

tulated you briefly in person upon your very splendid address, 
Having read it now fully in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of this morn- 
ing, I cannot restrain the impulse again to undertake to express to 
you my very deep admiration for your most thoughtful, scholarly, 
and impressive remarks. 

Your address shows a very deep conception of immortality, and 
your tribute to the virtues and qualities of your departed colleagues 
was masterly in Krat particular. 

— again to express my congratulations upon your splendid 


Yours very sincerely, 
W. B. BANKHEAD. 


MINORITY LEADER SNELL 


When the minority leader, Bert SNELL, takes time out to 
write you a letter, every Republican who gets one knows it 
means more than just “something,” for like all leaders, BERT 
is too busy to indulge in correspondence for the sake of writ- 
ing, and he is slow to put on paper what he thinks of you. A 
letter from him is, therefore, highly prized and more to be 
appreciated. And here is what he says: 


OFFICE or MINORITY LEADER, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1938. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 


Northfield, Vt. 

Dran CHarLES: I want to take this opportunity to again express 
to you my sincere appreciation for the loyal support you have given 
me as leader during the Seventy-fifth Congress, 

You have been one of the keymen that I have depended upon at 
all times, and I value very much your experience and judgment in 
the many controversial questions that come before us. You will 
be needed in the next Congress more than you were in the present 
one, because it looks as though there would be more important mat- 
ters before the House then than ever before. 

If there is anything that I can do at any time to assist you in 
connection with your reelection, do not fail to call upon me. I am 
8 interested in your reelection. 

g that you have an enjoyable vacation, and with kindest 
personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
BERT SNELL. 
JOHN TABER—APPROPRIATIONS 

A letter from JoHN Taser, of New York, the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Appropriations, and one of 
the ablest, most versatile, and powerful Members of the 
House, respected alike by friend and foe for his demonstrated 
ability, fearlessness, and honesty, is something which not 
every Member gets. He, as much as any man in the House, 
was responsible for my selection and appointment on appro- 
priations. JOHN says: 


CONGRESS s THE UNITED STATES, 


OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1938. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHARLIE: I was sorry to have say “good-bye” to you last 
evening on adjournment. It is my hope and prayer that you will 
be back here again with us in January. I have counted on you a 
great deal in the past session of Congress to fight the unnecessary 
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expenditures of money and the illegal operations of the Roosevelt 
administration. I have never been disappointed in my confidence 
in you. You have always steadily and persistently helped to fight 
for governmental solvency and for the preservation of American 
liberties. The State of Vermont is remarkably and ably represented 
by you in the House of Representatives, 
Good-bye and good luck. 
Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN TABER, 


CONGRESSMAN UMSTEAD, NORTH CAROLINA 


I have served as a member of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, having to pass upon appropria- 
tions to be made for the Navy. The chairman of that sub- 
committee has been the Honorable WILLIAM UMSTEAD, Of 
North Carolina. 'This is what he says about my work: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1938. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLETY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. PLUMLEY: As you know, I have announced my volun- 
tary retirement from Congress at the end of this term. 

This session will probably adjourn within a few weeks and, so 
far as I know, there will be no further meetings of the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations for the Navy Department. 

You have been a member of this subcommittee during the time 
which I have had the honor to serve as chairman. I want to take 
this opportunity to express my deep appreciation for your faith- 
ful, courteous, and helpful service as a member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations for the Navy Department. As a member 
of the committee, by your diligent and intelligent application of 
your wide experience and fine capacity you have rendered a splendid 
public service, At all times you have been vitally interested in the 
proper development of our Navy and, at the same time, you have 
been anxious to apply common sense and economy in considering 
appropriation bills. 

I deeply appreciate your fine cooperation and wish for you con- 
tinued success and happiness. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. UMSTEAD, 


REPRESENTATIVE WOODRUFF, MICHIGAN 


Out of Michigan comes a man who is president of the Re- 
publican caucus, a veteran of two wars, a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, a leader of long years of service in the 
House. Here is his letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1938. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 6 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: As a veteran of both the Spanish and World 
Wars, I cannot let the session close without expressing to you my 
keen appreciation of the intelligent understanding and sympathy 
which has marked your attitude on every measure coming to our 
attention during the session touching the welfare of our war vet- 
erans and their dependents. 

I have been a Member of Congress for 20 years. I have seen 
many Members come to the Congress and after short service retire to 
private life. During these years I have seldom known a nonveteran 
Member of the House who has given more sound and enthusiastic 
service to the veterans than you. 

As a member of the Ways and Means Committee, and knowing 
your experience with and knowledge of taxation, I feel you should 
without delay be made a member of this great committee. In such 
capacity you would contribute much to the welfare of our people. 

I believe I speak the sentiments of all Members of the House 
when I say you have in a short time gained the respect, the confi- 
dence, and the liking of your colleagues. 

Wishing you every success in the coming and future elections, 
Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy O. WOODRUFF. 


REPRESENTATIVE KNUTSON, MINNESOTA 


Out of the wild and woolly Midwest comes HAROLD KNUTSON, 
of Minnesota, also a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and also a recognized leader. If you knew him as I 
know him and as we all know him, you would realize full well 
why I shall always treasure his letter. Here it is: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1938. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CHARLES: I am genuinely sorry that it will not be possible 
for me to return home by way of Vermont, as has been my custom 
in the past, and that is a matter of keen regret to me, as I consider 
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the Green Mountain State one of the most beautiful of all. I 
greatly admire your people and the unsurpassed scenery of your 
State. 

I envy you to think that you are going to be able to spend the 
next 5 months amid such surroundings, but you have richly earned 
the right to do so. Frankly I have enjoyed the 5 years that it has 
been my privilege to be associated with you in Congress. In that 
comparatively short time you have demonstrated outstanding abil- 
ity and a willingness to look after your State in an efficient manner. 
Be sure and come back, as we will continue to need you on the 
Appropriations Committee, where you have done such fine work. 

With kindest regards to your family and assuring you of my high 
personal esteem, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD KNUTSON. 


REPRESENTATIVE HAMILTON FISH, JR., NEW YORK 


If you so conduct yourself with respect to all the legislation 
in which “Ham” Fisu, of New York, that irrepressible young 
Republican, is interested as to elicit from him such a letter 
as he has written me, you may congratulate yourself—you 
have accomplished the almost impossible: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C, June 15, 1938. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CHARLIE: I am very glad to know that you are a candidate 
for reelection to Congress. You have served the party and your con- 
stituents well and faithfully during your three terms in Congress. 
Your ability and long experience in legislative matters has enabled 
you to take an active and constructive part in the deliberations of 
the House and in opposing the radical New Deal policies. 

‘We need more Republicans of your type in the Congress, who rep- 
resent the middle of the road, not compromising with the radical- 
ism, collectivism, and class hatred of the New Deal on the one side, 
or reaction, special privilege, and domination by wealth on the other. 

The Republican Party, if it is to be successful in 1940, must take 
the middle road of a square deal for the farmers, labor, and business 
under our American system and within the confines of the Consti- 
tution. If it does that, millions of wage earners and farmers will 
come back to our party and help elect a Republican President and 
Congress 2 years from now. 

Wishing you every success and with kind regards, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
HAMILTON FISH. 
REPRESENTATIVE CARROLL REECE, TENNESSEE 


CARROLL REECE holds all the medals which it was within the 
power of the War Department, or of Congress, to grant for 
his exceptional services rendered during the war. Brave as 
he is, he is one of the most modest, but effective, Members of 
the Republican minority, and holds high places in the councils 


of the party. 
By his request, I went down into his district and made 
some speeches and he took occasion to write me, as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1938. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHARLES: As Congress is about to adjourn, I want to express 
my appreciation for the speeches which you made for the party 
down in my district. 

I think your speeches were the most effective ones which I have 
heard for a long time, and the results which we obtained is sufficient 
indication of it. 

I might say, however, that your political speeches are no more 
effective than the ones you make here in Co . The influence 
which you wield on the floor and the position which you have built 
for yourself among the leaders and respect which you have com- 
manded from the Democrats, as well as the Republicans, have given 
you a position here of which your district and State should be 
proud, as I am sure is the case in view of the fact that they have 
continued to return you. It would, indeed, be unfortunate for 
them, as well as the Congress, if you should not be returned as long 
as you may care to serve. 

I hope you have a pleasant summer, and I shall look forward to 
seeing you again when Congress convenes. With kind personal 
regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CARROLL REECE. 


REPRESENTATIVE J. E. RANKIN, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON WORLD 
WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
Here is a letter from the chairman of the Committee on 


World War Veterans’ Legislation, who worked himself sick in 
an endeavor to serve the interests of the veterans: 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1938. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR PLUMLEY: I want to thank you again for your loyal support 
and assistance on the Veterans’ Committee during the time that I 
was absent on account of illness. 

The bill reported during that time has already passed both Houses 
and has been signed by the President, and I am sure that the 
veterans of the country are grateful for your assistance. 

With very kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely your friend, 
J. E. RANKIN. 


REPRESENTATIVE GRISWOLD, INDIANA 
During the illness of Chairman Ramm the chairmanship 
of the committee devolved upon Representative GLENN GRIS- 
wol, of Indiana, who also worked himself sick in the same 
cause. Here is his letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1938. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PLUMLEY: The widows and orphans pension bill, H. R. 
9725, to liberalize existing law governing death benefits for widows 
and orphans of veterans of the World War, has now been 
by the Senate as well as the House and gone to the President for 
his signature. 

As acting chairman of the World War Veterans’ Legislation Com- 
mittee during the hearings on this bill and during its considera- 
tion on the floor of the House, I want to express to you my sincere 
thanks for your fine cooperation and assistance both on the com- 
mittee and on the floor. 

The best evidence that could be submitted covering your efforts 
on behalf of the bill is the fact that there was only 1 vote against 
it in the House. 

I am grateful to you, and I know that when the veterans of the 
Nation and their widows and orphans realize the ultimate effect of 
this legislation they will likewise be appreciative of your efforts. 

Cordially yours, 
GLENN GRISWOLD. 


REPRESENTATIVE DEWEY SHORT, MISSOURI 


Somebody sent Representative Sport, of Missouri, the only 
Republican Member in Congress from that State, a leader of 
the young Republican bloc in Congress, a copy of a news- 
paper containing a reference to Mr. Crowley’s announcement. 
Writing to a young Republican friend of his in Vermont, 
Dewey said: 


I do not wish you to think me a buttinski, but I showed the 
announcement to „ Of Indiana, ALLEN of Illinois, and 
Case of South Dakota, and we all feel that your young Repub- 
licans up in Vermont should know how the young Republicans in 
Congress feel with respect to this candidacy against Congressman 
PLUMLEY. 

All of us are recognized in Congress and by young Republicans 
of the country over as young Republicans, and I am delegated to 
say to you that in Representative PLUMLEY the young Repub- 
licans have one of the most faithful defenders and advocates of 
those things for which we stand and in which young Repub- 
licans believe, that there is in the House of Representatives. 

That is probably all that needs to be said, but I am going to say 
more. We seek CHARLIE PLUMLEY’s counsel and advice, and his 
votes and ours will be found to check almost to the letter; in fact, 
he has been criticized for going along with us and for his liberal 
tendencies. Anybody who thinks or says that he is not a repre- 
sentative of the young Republicans doesn't know the facts—or seeks 
to serve some selfish end. 

From the standpoint of the young Republicans in Congress, Rep- 
resentative PLUMLEY is entitled to the support of every real Re- 
publican in your State, young and old, and we expect that the good 
sense of your people will assert itself by renominating him by the 
largest primary vote he has ever received. 

* * 


During my close association with Congressmen in the past 4 
years I have had an opportunity to carefully observe and estimate 
Congressman PLUMLEY’s worth. I can truthfully say that he is 
one of the outstanding Members of the House, who commands the 
respect of Republicans and Democrats alike. 


JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., ASSISTANT MINORITY LEADER 

By virtue of demonstrated executive and parliamentary 
ability, and his long experience as a member of the Rules 
Committee and of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and with 


his activities on the floor in his capacity as assistant minority 
leader, “Jor” has become a power to be reckoned with. His 
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eventual promotion is deserved and assured. He wrote me as 
follows: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEES ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND RULES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CHARLIE: I cannot permit you to go home without telling you 
how all your associates appreciate your splendid work in the past 
2 years. You have worked industriously and through your efforts 
the country has been prevented from entering upon many unwise 
and ve expenditures. Your able speeches have often clarified 
the atmosphere and helped us reach a wise solution of a pending 
problem. 
I am sure you will have no difficulty in being reelected. 
The country and the State of Vermont both need your efficient 
and intelligent service. 
I extend my best wishes for a pleasant vacation and a return to 
the next Congress by an increased majority. 
Sincerely yours, JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr. 
DEPUTY MINORITY WHIP 


The duties of this position are arduous and compelling 
when important legislation is under consideration. As to 
how I have discharged the duties imposed upon me, let the 
whip say: 

REPRESENTATIVE ENGLEBRIGHT, MINORITY WHIP 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hovust OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF REPUBLICAN WHIP, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1938. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 


‘Assistant Republican Whip, 
House of Representatives of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran PLUMLEY: As the third session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress draws to a close, I cannot let the occasion pass without 
expressing to you my congratulations for the outstanding and 
fine service that you have rendered to the Republican Party, as an 
assistant whip of the Republican floor organization of the House 
of Representatives. 

On all occasions, your advice with reference to legislative sub- 
jects has been most valuable and of great assistance, not alone 
from your mature judgment but from the broad and up-to-date 
viewpoint that you have taken for the advancement and welfare 
of the American people. Your efforts have been untiring, and it 
is difficult for me to tell you how t your services have 
been to me, as Republican whip, but also to your party. 

Your position as assistant whip has been one of great responsi- 
bility, and I am sure that the constituents of your district will 
fully appreciate your fine accomplishments in their behalf. 

Wishing you every success in all of your future undertakings, 
and with the very best of sincere regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRY L. ENGLEBRIGHT, 
Republican Whip. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEAD, NEW YORK 

One of the first men on the Democratic side of the House 
with whom I came in contact when I came to Washington, 
was my good friend Jim Meap, of New York, the efficient 
chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
He has helped me solve a good many of the problems which 
have confronted me with respect to the postal situation in 
Vermont. I have tried to cooperate with him with respect 
to conserving the best interests of the Postal Service. He 
has written me twice during the session in appreciation of 
my cooperation. I am going to print one of the letters. 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
CoMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND Post Roaps, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1938. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar CHARLIE: Now that Congress has adjourned, I am taking 

advantage of the excellent opportunity it affords me to express my 
appreciation of your fine cooperation in legislative matters. 

I am personally grateful for this uniform interest and helpful- 
ness, especially as it pertains to measures affecting the Postal 
Service and the postal employees. These workers have always 
found you on their side and have benefited from your cooperation. 

It has been a pleasure to be associated with you, not only in 
postal matters but in all legislation coming before the House of 
Representatives for consideration. At all times I have found you 
interested and helpful, and I have profited from your counsel and 
enjoyed working with you. 

Sincerely yours, 


REPRESENTATIVE SCRUGHAM, NEVADA 
As a member of the Committee on Military Affairs, I in- 
terested myself in the matter of strategic war minerals. 
When I went on the Appropriations Committee I came into 
. contact with the former Governor of Nevada, its present 


Jim Meran. 
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Representative, James G. ScrucHam, who is intensely inter- 
ested in that subject matter, and with him I am serving as 
a member of a subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, charged with the responsibility of making a report 
concerning strategic war minerals. My friend ScroucHam 
sent me a copy of a letter which he wrote to a friend of 
mine in Vermont with respect to an exploration trip which 
this subcommittee made. This is what he had to say, and 
apparently what he thinks about my services: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1938. 
. . * . . * * 

As a member from the Appropriations Committee to investigate 
the subject of strategic war minerals, CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, a Rep- 
resentative from Vermont, and myself had occasion to visit some 
of the western districts a short time ago. 

* . * . * * . 

I have come to have a most high respect for Mr. PLUMLEY and 
consider him to be one of the best friends of the Legion in Con- 
gress. He has taken a broad-minded and active interest in all 
Legion affairs, and I regard him as one of the most valuable 
Members of the House. 

J. G. SCRUGHAM. 


RFPRESENTATIVE GIFFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


I made a speech on the floor with reference to the iniqui- 
tous tax bill. Six years’ service as commissioner of taxes in 
the State of Vermont and experience as tax attorney for the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. gave me an opportunity to see 
both sides of the picture. The Nation’s Business and the 
United States Daily News commented on my tax speech at 
the time it was made. It seems that my prophesies came 
true, as evidenced by the appended letter from Congressman 
GirrorD, of Massachusetts, who is a student and an authority 
with respect to tax matters. Here is his letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1938. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CoLLEAGUE: I was interested in the many speeches 
made some little time ago when the undistributed-profits tax bill 
was first considered. I cannot refrain from writing you expressing 
my opinion that to my mind your address was the most thoughtful, 
understandable, and complete argument presented at the time. 
Certainly your warnings and predictions as to the effect of such 
& method of taxation proved conclusively that you fully under- 
stood the subject. 

Would that we had more among our membership with such an 
understanding of this vital problem of taxation. 


Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES L. GIFFORD. 
RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, APPROPRIATIONS 
Another member of the New England delegation, and one 
whose ability, fearlessness, and capacity to defend or oppose 
such measures as he may be against, or which he favors, 
makes him stand out among the leaders, wrote me as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. CHARLES A, PLUMLEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHARLIE: I was sorry not to see you before leaving Wash- 
ington to wish you a pleasant summer and every. success at the 
polls in the autumn. It has been a real pleasure to be associated 
with you not only as a Member of the House but as a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

I am sure that your reelection is assured. As a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations and as a World War veteran I know 
the fine work which you have done for the veteran on the Com- 
mittee for World War Veterans’ Legislation and for the country 
as a whole in the field of appropriations. Your experience with 
and knowledge of taxation is, of course, well known to your 
constituents. I am confident that they will return you as their 
Representative to the Seventy-sixth Congress. 

With kindest regards, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. B. WIGGLEsworTH. 


R. E. THOMASON, MILITARY AFFAIRS 
One of the men with whom I was intimately associated 
while I was a member of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was Ewinc Txomason, of Texas. He and I were thrown 
together very closely during the chairmanship of our mutual 
friend, McSwain, and with, now, Senator HILL, of Alabama, 
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geve careful consideration, not only to the so-called Thoma- 
son bill, but other measures before the committee. I was 
sorry to leave the Military Affairs Committee, and am 
pleased to receive the following letter from my friend 


THOMASON: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
Northfteld, Vt. 

Dran CHARLES: I tried to see you the evening we adjourned to 
say goodbye but in the rush failed to locate you. Mrs. Thomason 
and I wish you and Mrs. Plumley a pleasant and happy vacation 
and also hope to see you in January. 

Like you, I am a party man and therefore loyal to the Demo- 
cratic Party and its nominees, but if we must be afflicted with 
Republicans, you are the kind I want. In fact, you are among 
those at the top of my list. I know of no man in Congress more 
highly regarded than you. The colleagues we come to know best 
are those on the same committee. When we served together on 
the Military Affairs Committee I soon came to admire you for 
your ability and high integrity. You fought hard at all times 
for your own district and State and also contributed much to 
the cause of national defense. I regard as one of the very 
effective and influential men in the House. I hope the Republi- 
cans in your State know and appreciate your fine service like 
your colleagues in both parties do here. 

With good wishes, I am, 

Your friend, 
Ewinc THOMASON. 


FRANK CROWTHER, THIRTIETH DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


I might include a dozen or more letters in addition to the 
foregoing, but I am interested that you read one from FRANK 
CrowTHER of the Thirtieth District of New York, a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, a Republican war 
horse, whose career in Congress has been long, successful, 
and who has refiected great credit upon himself, and upon 
those who have kept him there. A letter from him is one 
which any man may well be glad to have received, and makes 
no mistake in appreciating. This is the letter: 


UNITED STATES HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Washington, June 18, 1938. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
Northfield, Vt. 

My DEAR COLLEAGUE: In the rush of closing hours one scarcely 
finds time to say goodbye and Godspeed to those whom he has 
for years been associated with. 

May I take this opportunity to express my personal appreciation 
of the valuable service you have rendered the Congress since you 
have been a Member. The distinguished service you gave your 
State in many official capacities eminently qualified you for the 
more arduous duties which you assumed when assigned by 
appointment to the Committee on Appropriations. Your work on 
that important committee indicates very clearly that the Com- 
mittee on Committees and the minority leader, Mr. SNELL, made 
no mistake in recommending your appointment. 

The speeches you have made and the statistical matter you have 
compiled will be of value to our Republican committees and 
candidates this fall. 

Wishing you a full measure of success, I remain, 


Sincerely yours, 
FRANK CROWTHER. 


All the foregoing are submitted for your information, with 
the hope that I measure up somewhat to the commendatory 
statement, and with regret that I have not been able to do 
more or better. 

Anyway, there is the record. It will have to stand—it will 
stand despite all I can do to better it; all that anybody can 
do or say to detract from it. 


Explanation of Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDWARD W. CREAL 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. CREAL. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, on 
yesterday at a late hour, when all important business of the 
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House was thought to be disposed of, I was at the other end 
of the Capitol in the interest of important matters to my con- 
stituents. During my brief absence roll call 213 came up. 
Notwithstanding the importance of my mission, had I known 
that such was up I would have voted “aye.” I supported the 
original legislation when before the House and have not 
changed my opinion. 


Jackson and the French Debt 


Present failure of France to pay installment on debt growing out 
SA ga War recalls stern but successful measures taken by “Old 
ckory.” 


Our State Department needs some Jacksonian backbone. 
hired the money, didn't they?” Then let them all pay. 


* They 


Cancelation of one-half of war debts in 1926 a great mistake. 
Just what did we gain by cancelation? Not one single great nation 
is paying us now. Jackson forced collection. We can force collec- 
tion. America needs the money. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


The Senate had under consideration the conference report on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill H. R. 10618, the 
flood-control bill. 


PAYMENT OF FOREIGN DEBTS 
Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, semiannual interest pay- 
ments are due today from various European governments, 
and the amount owing the United States is staggering, to 
say the least. 


WE NEED THE MONEY 


These war-debt payments have been deferred long enough 
by foreign governments. These governments are busy re- 
arming themselves for imperialistic war to maintain their 
possessions or to acquire new possessions. They are balanc- 
ing their budgets. They have no unemployment—or un- 
employment so small that it is of no consequence compared 
with the 15,000,000 now unemployed in the United States; 
and our unemployment is 70 percent of the world’s unem- 
ployed. (See the International Labor Office statistics, 
Geneva, Switzerland.) 


WE NEED ANOTHER ANDREW JACKSON 


We certainly need another Andrew Jackson to lead us 
in a crisis where money is needed for food, housing, and 
clothing for our hungry, destitute millions—a time when no 
effort is being made beyond sending a little bill to these 
countries asking them to pay. I wish to refer this Con- 
gress to my speeches on Andrew Jackson and the French 
war debt of more than 100 years ago, a debt which was 
collected by President Jackson, and payment of which he 
insisted upon, and payment was made. These remarks may 
be found in the Recorns of the Seventy-third Congress (ist 
sess., vol. 77, pt. 6, pp. 5511 and 5513). 

That great President demanded the money due us from 
France. If payment was not made, he threatened to seize 
the West Indies island possessions of France and the moneys 
and securities on deposit in the United States belonging to 
French nationals. 

There was great excitement in France for a time, but the 
debt was paid to a small nation by a great nation; and not 
a shot was fired. Now we find the situation reversed. Amer- 
ica has far outgrown continental France in population, terri- 
tory, and resources. We now have the power to insist on 
payment by every nation in the world. 

HUNGARY PAYS IN TOKEN PAYMENTS—FINLAND PAYS HALF HER 

ORIGINAL DEBT 

We learn just today that Hungary is making a token pay- 

ment of $9,828.16 on her present debt of about $2,000,000, and 
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Uncle Sam. This little nation also paid in token payment 
December 15, 1937. 

About 1926 one-half of all these debts were canceled by 
the United States at the insistence of foreign governments, 
and one-half of the Finnish debt was canceled with the rest. 
Finland, greatly to her credit, is abiding by the cancelation 
and is paying her present debt in full. 

This should always be remembered to the everlasting 
credit of the great, honorable, industrious, and thrifty 
Finnish people. 

BRITISH EMPIRE DEFAULTS-—FRANCE DEFAULTS 

But what about the British Empire that boasts a land area 
upon which the sun never sets—with population and poten- 
tial resources far outstripping our own country? What 
about France, whose territories outstrip that of the United 
States? What about a score of other nations who owe us 
billions upon billions of dollars? 

LET THEM PAY THEIR DEBTS—-WE NEED THE MONEY 

Have we now at the head of our Government anyone who 
demands the French and British West Indies islands posses- 
sions in part payment of these debts? If the executive 
department will not act, if the Treasury, State, and other 
Departments have nothing to say, it is up to the Congress 
of the United States to take action and to notify these govern- 
ments through diplomatic channels that we will brook no 
further delay. Hoping and wishing for payment will not 
collect one cent. We need more backbone and less wishbone. 

WE WILL BROOK NO FURTHER DELAY 

I took the floor in the House of Representatives in April 
1917 and opposed these loans, loans for war in Europe, loans 
for supplies and munitions, loans for rehabilitation of coun- 
tries now cutting our throats in the commercial marts of 
the world. 

I was scoffed at, laughed at, sneered at by the smart boys 
of that day who were so sure that the great and honorable 
British Empire would, of course, pay us. That is what they 
said. That our dearly beloved France, our brother in the 
blood, would surely pay us. So they said. But they forgot 
Washington’s Farewell Address—that immortal document— 
the greatest of all foreign relations papers ever penned by 
the hand of man in which you find this sentence: “There 
are no real favors between nation and nation,” and this 
great state paper warns America against all of these un- 
American policies of the last 25 years—policies now bring- 
ing America to the very brink of destruction. 

TT Is NOT YET TOO LATE 

It is not yet too late, but the day may come when it is 
too late. We must rescue the Government out of the hands 
of those who, like the blind leading the blind, lead on to war 
and destruction. 

I want America to know that these debts are not being 
paid. I want America to know that these nations have the 
resources to pay. They have the possessions to pay; and 
that payment can be made in many and various ways. I 
look forward to the day when red-blooded American states- 
manship will protect our rights to the full, and I look for- 
ward to the day when we will put aside the wiles and 
blandishments and propaganda and intrigue of smooth and 
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of course credit is due Hungary for remembering her debt to 


oily foreigners, both men and women, who are infesting 
and pestering our fair land with their poisonous speeches 
and subtle propaganda injected into whatever subject to 
which they may be addressing themselves. 

WHY NOT COLLECT THESE DEBTS? 

I cannot say, I do not know whether Congress or those in 
control of political affairs of this country will ever listen to 
me; but I will leave a record plain and certain—I will take 
my stand in as bold words as I can command against these 
policies; for I am an American. I am not an internation- 
alist. I am not for collective action and collective war. 
America is good enough for me, and I am sent here by the 
people of Minnesota and by the people of the United States. 
Iam not here to act for Great Britain or France or any other 
foreign nation that may suggest that we give them one-tenth 
of 1 percent interest rates which was done in the case of con- 
cessions and cancelations of the debts in 1926, 

AMERICANS LOSING HOMES, FARMS, AND FIRESIDES 

Americans are losing their homes, farms, and firesides; 
and they are unable to secure money and loans to protect 
the most sacred of all institutions, their homes. But for- 
eign rulers, diplomats, kings, and emperors are still in pos- 
session of American millions and billions at an interest rate 
of as low as one-tenth of 1 percent. (See speeches of Senator 
Robert B. Howell, CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, and combined an- 
nual reports of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
years 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926, p. 227.) 

But, of course, we are Americans—just plain Americans, 
so we are out of luck. If we were foreigners, then we 
might get some considerations. 

I have waited this day to the very last moment listening 
for some word—some strong voice—to speak out against this 
outrage upon the American Treasury. I have listened in 
vain for a great chorus of Senators and Congressmen de- 
manding action. Only here and there do we hear some 
solitary voice, eloquent and persuasive to be sure, and to 
these I add what humble words I have to say and hope that 
the future will give us aid and help and inspiration to fight 
this battle to victory. 

“THEY HIRED THE MONEY, DIDN’T THEY?” 

The Treasury Department, Office of Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits, revised January 31, 1938, issued a 
memorandum covering the indebtedness of foreign govern- 
ments to the United States and showing the total amounts 
paid by Germany under the Dawes and Young plans, in- 
cluding contents and summary of data, and I wish to include 
these contents and summary of data, together with the 
entire document, as part of my remarks for the information 
of the great American public. 

DEFEND THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

If we do not defend the American people as they ought 
to be defended here on the floor of the Senate, if we believe 
it proper to throw billions into the laps of foreign kingdoms 
and the imperialists of Europe, the day may come when the 
American people will send others to replace us—men who 
will fight for American rights along these lines; men who 
will not only read Washington’s Farewell Address on Feb- 
ruary 22, but men who will live that address, in word and 
in deed, in the offices they hold. 


The war debts at a glance 


Explanatory text 


Dates on which war debt settlements 
became effecti 


Czechoslovakia 


June 15, 1925 


Estonia 


Dee. 15, 1922 


We 


Foot notes at end of table] 
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The war debts at a glance—Continued 


Explanatory text Austria Belgium echoslovakia Estonia Finland France Great Britain Greece 


June 15, 1925: Dec. 15, 1922 


May 1. 1923 


Dates on 3 war debt settlements 


becam 
Dates when settlement agreements 
were officially signed May 8, 1930 


June 15, 1925} Dec. 15, 1922 June 15, 1925 Dec. 15, 1922 Jan. 1, 1928 


Apr. 29, 1926] June 19, 102 May 10, 1929 


Payments made prior to settlement: 

88 See Seer er one 0 0 $64, 689, 600. 00| $202, 181, 600. 00 0 
D 0 $1, 400. 00 221, 386, 300. 00 357, 896, 700. 00 $1, 159, 200. 00 
— SR ee a S 0 1, 400. 00) 286, 075, 900. 00 560, 078, 300. 00 1, 159, 200. 00 

Debt 1 e at time of settle- 
ment; 

(a) Principal $24, 056, 000| $377, 029, 600. 00 $12, 066, 000. 00} 88, 281, 900. 0083. 340, 516, 043. 0084, 074, 818, 400. 0 15, 000, 000. 00 

(b) Interest. 10, 575, 000 106, 396, 400. 00 4, 009, 923. 45) 908, 100.00) 890, 260, 957. 00 20 600. 00) , 268 2267 
Total. 27 681 0000 48 426, 000. 00 16, 075, 923, 54| 9, 190, 600. 00 4, 230, 777, 000. 00| 4,715, 310, 000.00 19, 662, 922. 67 

[1 — — ——— — —ͤ—ͤ— = 
Amount thrown off before settlement 
by reduction of accrued interest 
Len g net deb el .. 2 014 885 SLI, 707, 2 66] $118, 000, 000.00] $15,704 368: % $0, 009, SIS. 27/84 025, 380, dan BGA: OOM, 128, OSE. 74| $18, 12T, 920 OF 
ving a net debt o. , 797, y „009, 4 
Cash paid at, time of settlement for RAR «$1, 994,908.35 * * sig 1», = 
adjustment purposes 0 A 66 
a net Dient for peg — . bce 
payable over a period of 62 
... a 4 $24, 614, 885| $417, 780, 000, 00| $115, 000, 000. 00} $13, 830, 000. 025, 000, 000. 00/$4, 600, 000, 000. 00] $18, 125, 000. 00 
Average rates of interest tie 
under debt settlement (percent) ® 00 3.31 25 
The extension 5 
62 years ete. excepted) and the 
lowered rates of interest operated to 
28 the debt as funded on 
percent income basis, which 
was the rate generally specified in 
loans) a current 
8 eel A $8, 971, 000 $191, 766, 000. $9, 915, 000. $6, 452, 000. 1, 681, 369, 000. 
120 — sos senn=' 00 3 00 Lie x 00) 495, 000. 
1 $15, 643, 385 $226, 014, 000. 00 $3, 915, 000. 00 $2, 548, 000. e Sak tat oon ue ook oe O0. 0 1389 000-00 
p $205, 390, 313. 11] $111, 181, 914.26) 61, 535, 000. 00 
$2, 728, 684. 73/$2, 549, 021, 313. 11 14, 165, 000. 
Or, pelts palace og 29.8 60.3 $ o 2 
Payments made to United States É 
ding agreements ex- 
pereti n paid for adjustment 
time of settlement, an 
of ee made prior to settle- 
ment: 

a) To apply on principal $862, 668] $17, 100, 000. 00 $19, 500,000. 00 0 

% r 0 14, 490, 000. 00 0 $1, 246, 990. 19 Wan 
Ma POETE R E a 862,668| 31, 590,000.00} 19, 500, 000. 00 1, 246. 990. 19 150, 000. 00 

Leaving net debt still ble 752, 217 000. 07168168, 571, 023. 0611% $17, 743. 00 295. 00 547, 932. 8 m „ 10 
Payments due United States in 1353 Ss * ae Wannen 
under settlemen 5 but 
not paid up to Dec. 31, 1932 ———— 2, 125, 000. 00—.— 266, 370, 00} .........------- 19, 261, 432. 50}___.......-~..-..]-.-. ALETE 
Payments due, under original 
ments, on or before June 15, 1033, 
not nrg 1932 defaults or post- 
ponement SE 0 6, 325, 000. 00) 1, 500, 000. 00) 284, 322. 00 148, 592. 00 40, 738, 568. 00 75, 950, 000. 00 130, 000.00 
Explanatory text Hungary Italy Latvia Lithuania Poland Rumania Yugoslavia Total 
Dates on which war debt settle- 
ments became effective Dee. 15, 1923 June 15, 1925} Dec. 15,1922} June 15, 1924] Dec. 15, 1922| June 15, 1025] June 15, 1925 
Dates when settlement agreements 
were officially signed . Apr. 25, 1924} Nov. 14, 1925) Sept. 22, 1924 Nov. 14, 1924 Dee. 4, 1925 May 8, 1928 annann sas 
4 7 5 — 0 031, 000, 000. 0 0 0 0 $ 
j 00 10, 605, 000. 00| $6, 879, 385, 000. 00 
tarmistice.— 31, 685, 800. 00 617,233, 500.00] 88, 132, 200. 00 $4, 981, 600.00) $159, 687, 000. 00 $37, 915, 600. 00 24.280 1 18 
c) Interest 299, 000. 00 559, 879, 700. 00 891, 600. 00 900. 24, 705, 200. 00 11, 091, 300. 00 15, 762, 200. 00 2, 902, 744, 803. 12 


Total 1, 984, 800. 00} 2, 208, 113, 200. 00 6, 023, 800. 00 6, 217, 500. 00 184, 372, 200. 00 40, 006, 900. 00 67, 527, 800.00) 13, 024, 702, 346. 12 

med ipa 0 0 0 600. 0 819. 
Peray Pelt — 230 800, [ 41. 500. 000 22 be 200 %% 2 300.00) 8.100 0% 554 280, 300.00 
E 130, 800. 00 1, 500.00] 2, 048,200.00) 2, 081,000.00, 1,363, 800.00) 992, 090, 600. 00 
— —— ͤ O ———ͤ L — ͤ —— ͥͤä.— 


Debt ape at time of settle- 
ment: 
$5, 132, 200. 00 $4, 981, 600. 00| $159, 667,000.00} $36, 117, 000. 00 $51, 037, 900. 00| $9, 850, 138, 343. 00 


760, 800, 00 1, 234, 400. 00 22, 657, 000. 00 10, 828, 000. 00 15, 116, 100. 00 2, 242, 464, 503. 12 
5, 893, 000. 00 6, 216, 000. 00 182, 324. 000. 00 46, 945,000.00} 66, 164, 000. 00 12, 092, 602, 846.12 
Amount thrown off before settle- = 
cel Al siege —.— $44, 246.96] 8107, 950, 533. 66 $ Sana $184, 453. 03| $3, 758,974.01) $2, $3, $520, 807, 
for o. rensons n.e 107, k 11 x 58. 350, 548. 46) 306, 887. 1. 53 
Les E EEU 753. 04 199, 466, 34 562. 76 97 v9 5 
566660 1, 938, 2, 042, 5, 779, 6, O31, 546. 178, 565, 025. 44, 504, 461. 8327 11 20 11, 571, 798 111. 80 
adjustment purposes — 753.0 199, 466, 3 4, 562. 76 1, 546. 97 5 025. 99 4,451.5 7, 112. 30 6, 701, 529. 50 


[Footnotes at end of table] 
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The war debts at a glance—Continued 


Explanatory text Hungary Latvia 
Dates on which war debt settle- 
ments became effective... nn Dec. 15, 1923) Dec. 15, 1922 
Dates when settlement agreements 
were officially signed.........-_..- Apr. 25, 1924 Sept. 22, 1924 


Leaving a net debt for which bonds 
payable over a period of 62 years 
Were Give0.. - << osu -soless~ospes 

Average rates of interest payable 
under debt settlement (percent) 

The extension of time of payment 
to 62 years (Austria excepted) and 
the lowered rates of interest oper- 
ated to give the debt as funded 
(figured on a 5-percent income 
basis, ee. a — er sonras 
specified oans) a 
current cash value at the time 
the settlements became effective, 

Which represented a concession ol. 

be Sepa with the prior con- 


Re ted a total concession by 
the United States of. 
Or, expressed in percentage $ 


Payments made to United States 
under the funding agreements ex- 
clusive of e 33 — 
purposes at time of settlement, 
and of payments made prior to 
settlement: 

(a) To apply on principal 
(b) To apply on interest 


1 


Leaving net debt still pavable. . 
Payments due United States in 1932 
under settlement agreements but 
not paid up to Dec. 31, 1932. 
Payments due, under original agree- 
ments, on or before June 15, 1933, 
not including 1932 d ts or 
post ponements 


1 The figures 
$12,167,000 in 1928, for which bonds payable over a period of 20 years and 


$4, 137, 000. 09) 
$1, 638, 000. 00) 


$113, 437, 24 
$1, 751, 437. 24 
29.8) 


$9, 200, 00 
605, 989. 96) 


615, 189. 96 


118, 961. 00; 


in this column relate solely to the original war loan to Greece. In addition to this loan of $15,000,000 ti made 
ing 4 percent interest were Pit ö 5 


Lithuania Poland Rumania Yugoslavia Total 
June 15, 1924 Dee. 15, 1922 June 15, 1925) June 15, 1925. 
Sept. 22, 1924] Novy. 14, 1924 Dec. 4, 1925 May 3, 1028 o a 
$8, 030, 000. 00 $178, 560, 000. 00| $44, 590, 000. 00 802, 850, 000. 00 811, 565, 093, 888.00 
3.31 3.31 3.32 1.03 2.135 
$4, 322, 000. 00| $127, 643, 000.00] 829, 507, 000. 00| $15, 919, 000. 00 
$1, 708, 000.00] 850, 917, 000. 00] $15, 083, 000, 00 $46, 931, 000. 00 28674 ee 888.05 
$184, 453.03] 83, 758, 974. 01 82, 350, 548.46] 88, 308, 887. 61 8520, 807, 431. 53 
$1, 802, 453.03} $54, 675, 974. 010 $17, 433, 548.46] 850, 237, 887: 61| $6, 197, 797, 316. 53 
30. 5 30 37.1 75.9 51.3 
$234, 783. 00 $1, 287, 207. 37 ; 
984, 616. 960 19, 310, 775. 90 y at a ee 127.048 25 2 
1, 219, 399. 90 20, 598,073.27] 2. 700, 000. 00 1. 225, 000 00 1, 771, 143, 327. 16 


$61, 625, 000. 00/19 11,428,777, 884. 78 


12 24, 996, 511. 85 


132, 091. 00 3, 559, 062, 00) 1, 000, 000. 00 275, 000. 00 143, 735, 294. 00 


loan to Greece of 
to Jan. 7, 1933, Greece had paid $831,000 on account of 


carryi U 
rincipal and $1,014,276 account of interest on this loan. Because of deferred interest added to pri i 
pr one pai nso a otpad: Fecal f LITO duet G : principal, the status of: this loan on Jan. 7, 1933, was $11,937,624, which, added 

There has been omitted from this tabulation all reference to loans made to Cuba, Liberia, Nicaragua, Armenia, Serbia, and Russia, which in 1922 aggregated over 


$300,000,000._ Some of these were 
the present Russian Government has never been recognized 


The A bonds are payable in 40 years instead of 62. 

* No interest. 

No interest on istice debt, average for whole debt, 1.79 percent. 
No interest until 1931; 1 percent from 1931 to 1941; average for entire 
$3 percent until 1933; 344 percent after 1933; average for entire period, 3.31 


d or canceled. Thel t of these debtors, however, was Russia, whose debt tates ceeds $325, 
by the United States, there have never boaii — A — eget ttle 

3 This characterization is inexact, the figures representing an arbitrary method of stating all accumulations on origi 
4 Represents credit of $1,932,923.45 allowed on account of loss of cargo on ship sunk by mine. 


„000,000 alone. As 
toward a settlement. 
loans before deducting payments, credits, etc. 


iod, 1.64 percent. 
reent. 


1 Includes deferred and defaulted interest payments which have been funded into principal. 


u No interest to 1930; avı 


$ over entire period 0.41 percent. 
u Includes $265,285 due but 


ally postponed, 


MEMORANDUM COVERING THE INDEBTEDNESS OF FOREIGN GOVERN- 
MENTS TO THE UNITED STATES AND SHOWING THE ToTAL AMOUNTS 
Pam BY GERMANY UNDER THE DAWES AND YOUNG PLANS 

(Treasury Department, office of Commissioner of Accounts and 

Deposits, revised Jan. 31, 1938) 

Summary of data included in accompanying tables relating to the 

indebtedness of foreign governments to the United States 

Prearmistice debt: 

Cash advances $7, 077, 114, 750. 00 

Postarmistice debt: 


Cash advances......... 2, 533, 288, 825. 45 
Total cash advances maan $9, 610, 403, 575. 45 
War supplies, act July 
EE 1599, 122, 733. 21 
Relief supplies, act Feb. 
c 84, 093, 963. 55 
Relief supplies, act 
Mar. 30, 1920_........ 56, 858, 802. 49 
Total war and relief supplies 740, 075, 499. 25 
Total postarmis- 
tice debt $3, 273, 364, 324. 70 
Total principal of obligations origi- 
Da enn 10, 350, 379, 074. 70 


Includes $3,736,628.42 acquired by United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation for services rendered. 


Summary of data included in accompan: tables relat: to 
—.— indebtedness of foreign E United ps Ma 
ontinued 
Less principal amount of obligations of coun- 
tries which have not funded their indebted- 
ness to the United States, after deducting 
principal payments (Armenia, Nicaragua, 
and: Russia) i252 2o sees oe eee $204, 851, 118. 64 


10, 145, 627, 961. 06 


Credits: 
Repayment of princi- 
al 


* $281, 990, 396. 99 
Estonia. 


1, 932, 923. 45 


283, 923, 320. 44 
9, 861, 704, 640. 62 


Principal funded (net) -.-....-...__ 
Accrued interest to date of 


Less cash received upon ex- 
ecution of agreements 


and applied on interest. 4, 167, 966.31 


1, 718, 414, 658. 32 


Includes $600,639.83 cash received u execution of agree- 
ments and applied on principal. aig 
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Summary of data included in accompanying tables relating to 
the indebtedness of foreign governments to the United States— 
Continued 

Less amount allowed in com- 
promise settlement with 

Ozechoslovakia _.......... $2, 858, 413.94 

$1, 715, 556, 244. 38 

Total principal debt as funded 11, 577,260, 885. 00 

Interest funded under debt agreements 127, 226, 578. 44 

11, 704, 487, 463. 44 


Interest to be received over funding periods 10, 554, 582, 592. 83 


Total principal and interest to be re- 
ceived eae funding periods 3 22, 259, 070, 056. 27 


Exclusive of $53,870,533.27 additional e Ai 88 
und torium (1932 eements (see p. exclusive 
sone aT 0 — — — 1 with terms 


p. 26). 


INDEBTEDNESS OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS TO THE UNITED STATES 


The United States made loans to the allied governments before 
and after the armistice for the purpose, in general, of assisting 
those governments to purchase supplies in the United States in 
connection with the prosecution of the war. In addition the 
United States, after the armistice, sold surplus war and relief 
supplies on credit to various countries of Europe, including some 
of the allied governments, At the conclusion of the war period 
the Treasury held obligations of 20 nations, payable either on 
demand or within a short period of time. The purpose of this 
memorandum is to set forth certain detailed information concern- 
ing these obligations, 


I. AUTHORITY FOR ACQUIRING OBLIGATIONS 


The United States acquired obligations of foreign governments 
as a result of (1) cash advances made under authority of the 
various Liberty Bond Acts; (2) sales on credit of surplus war ma- 
terial under authority of the act of July 9, 1918; (3) sales on 
credit of relief supplies under authority of the act of February 25, 
1919; (4) sales on credit for relief purposes of flour by the United 
States Grain Corporation under authority of the act of March 30, 
1920; and (5) services rendered by the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. Excerpts from the First Lib- 
erty Bond Act and the act of July 9, 1918, and copies of the acts 
of February 25, 1919, and March 30, 1920, may be found on pages 
812-313 of the Combined Annual Reports of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission. Skeleton forms of some of the obligations 
originally acquired under those various acts will be found on pages 
314-817 of the Combined Annual Reports of the World War For- 
eign Debt Commission. 

II. CASH ADVANCES 


Purposes: The Liberty Bond Acts authorized the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, to establish 
credits in favor of foreign governments engaged in war with enemies 
of the United States, and, to the extent of those credits, to make 
advances to such governments through the purchase at par of their 
respective obligations. Under this authority loans were made dur- 
ing the war and after the armistice for the purpose, in general, of 
enabling the respective governments to meet commitments made 
in the United States in connection with the prosecution of the war. 
The total principal amount of obligations acquired under this 
authority, including a loan of $12,167,000 authorized by the act of 
February 14, 1929, in connection with the debt agreement concluded 
with the Government of Greece, was $9,610,403,575.45. The rates of 
interest borne by these obligations and the amounts and dates of 
cash advances to each country, except the above-mentioned loan 
of $12,167,000 made to Greece on May 10, 1929, are set out in detail 
on pages 318-325 and 332-333 of the combined annual reports. 

Policy: The policy established by the United States Government 
with respect to the cash advances made under the Liberty Bond 
Acts was fully discussed in an article by former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Rathbone appearing in the April 1925 issue 
of Foreign Affairs, excerpts from which will be found on pages 
62 and 63 of the Combined Annual Reports. In general, this 
policy was “that our loans should be made to each allied govern- 
ment to meet the cost of commodities purchased here for its own 
use; that we would not loan to one government the dollars needed 
for purchases to be made by or on behalf of another government, 
and that neither the financial condition of the borrower nor 
questions of political expediency in our own country should be 
factors in determining the government to which our dollars 
should be loaned and whose obligation we would consequently 

Prearmistice and postarmistice cash advances: The Treasury 
advanced to various governments up to November 11, 1918, the 
principal sum of $7,077,114,750 and after the armistice, including 
the loan of $12,167,000 made to Greece on May 10, 1929, under 
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authority of the act of February 14, 1929, the principal sum of 
$2,533,288,825.45. 

The Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, granted authority 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to establish credits in favor of 
foreign governments up to the termination of the war between 
the United States and Germany. Thus a limitation was placed 
on the authority to establish credits, but no such limitation was 
placed on the authority to make cash advances under credits 
previously established. The action of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in establishing a credit in favor of a foreign government was 
an entirely separate and distinct transaction from that of making 
a cash advance. The Victory Liberty Bond Act, which was an 
amendment to the Second Liberty Bond Act, authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, to 
establish credits in favor of foreign governments for certain speci- 
fied purposes for a period of 18 months after the termination of 
the war as fixed by proclamation of the President “in addition 
to the credits authorized by section 2 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended.” The authority to establish additional credits 
was never used by the Secretary of the Treasury. It should be 
pointed out, however, that this authority was in addition to that 
authorized by the Second Liberty Bond Act; that the Victory 
Liberty Bond Act was approved on March 3, 1919, 4 months after 
the armistice; and that the Victory Liberty Bond Act expressly 
1 that the date of the termination of the war between 

e United States and Germany should be fixed by proclamation 
of the President of the United States. Such a proclamation was 
issued on November 14, 1921, by President Harding in connection 
with the ratification notice co the treaty of peace with 
Germany. It fixed July 2, 1921, as the date of the termination 
of the war. The last credit was established on April 2, 1920, and 
only two cash advances under credits previously established were 
made to foreign governments after July 2, 1921, viz: 

(1) An advance to the Government of Czechoslovakia on May 
29, 1922, in the sum of $717,834.36, for the purpose of all 
the Czechoslovak Government to pay the United States Shipping 
Board for services rendered to that Government in connection 
with the repatriation of its from Siberia. This advance 
was in the nature of an adjustment of accounts between the 
Czechoslovak Government and the United States. The Czecho- 
slovak Government turned over to the Shipping Board the amount 
of the advance and the Board immediately redeposited the amount 
in the Treasury, the effect being that no funds left. the United 
States Treasury on account of this advance. The actual result 
was that the accepted from Czechoslovakia an interest- 
bearing obligation of that Government for the amount due the 
United States Shipping Board. 

(2) An advance of $12,167,000 on May 10, 1929, to the Govern- 
ment of Greece out of credits established prior to November 11, 
1918. This advance was specifically authorized by act of Co: 
approved February 14, 1929. Under date of February 10, 1918, 
the United States, France, and Great Britain agreed to establish 
credits in favor of Greece, each in the egate amount of 
250,000,000 drachmas ($48,236,629.05 in the case of the United 
States) to enable that Government to carry on war operations, 
The United States advanced $15,000,000 against its credits, leavi 
a balance of $33,236,629.05 still on the books. Greece contend 
that the full amount of the credit was payable, but the United 
States, for various reasons, had maintained that it was not obli- 
gated to advance any further funds. While made in connection 
with the settlement of the Greek war debt to the United States, 
the sum of $12,167,000 advanced under the act of February 14, 
1929, represented a new loan made to the Government of Greece, 
to be repaid over a period of 20 years with interest at the rate of 
4 percent per annum. The service of the loan is administered 
by the International Financial Commission. The proceeds of the 
Ioan were expended by the Refuge Settlement Commission for 
the purpose of placing refugees in productive work. The Com- 
mission, by its organic articles, must always have an American 
citizen as its chairman. Full information concerning this debt 
settlement will be found in the Annual Reports of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the fiscal years 1928-29. The supply of 
these reports has been exhausted, but copies may be available 
at a local library. 

Expenditures reported by foreign governments: The Annual 

tary for the fiscal year 1920 

xpenditures made in the 

United States during the period from April 6, 1917, to November 

1, 1920, by foreign governments receiving cash advances from the 

United States On pages 338 to 348 of that report state- 

ments will be found showing the amount of cash advanced to 

each government and expenditures made in the United States as 
reported by them. 

Part of the statement from the annual report is as follows: 

“Under the Liberty Loan Acts the Treasury was authorized, for 
the purpose of more effectually providing for the national security 
and defense and prosecuting the war, to establish credits for for- 
eign governments, and to purchase their obligations at par. The 
foreign governments were, therefore, required by the Treasury to 
state the purposes to be served in order to enable the Treasury 
to determine whether they were germane to the purposes indi- 
cated by the Liberty Loan Acts and whether and in what amount 
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credits should be given. The Treasury did not, of course, make 
expenditures for the foreign governments. It paid to them the 
purchase price of the securities, and they made the expenditures. 
After this was done they made further statements to the Treasury 
showing the actual application of the proceeds of the loans. 

0 -= . * . * s 

“Under arrangements which were entered into about Septem- 
ber 1, 1917, purchases were made by the missions of the various 
foreign governments under the general supervision of a purchas- 
ing commission, originally composed of Bernard M. Baruch, Rob- 
ert S. Brookings, and Robert S. Lovett, established by agreement 
between the Secretary of the Treasury and the respective foreign 
governments for the purpose of coordinating governmental buying 
in the United States. Proposed purchases of each government 
were considered in relation to the requirements of the United 
States and of the Allied Governments before being approved. 
Purchases of food were made with the approval of the Food Ad- 
ministration and those of fuel (coal and oil) with that of the 
Fuel Administration. On March 4, 1918, by order of the Presi- 
dent, the work of the Commission was integrated with that of 
the War Industries Board. Under date of December 14, 1918, the 
arrangements between the Commission and foreign governments 
were terminated and the functions of the former which then re- 
mained were taken over by the Treasury Department. Those had 
come substantially to an end by June 30, 1919. From the incep- 
tion of the Commission the coordination which it was able to 
bring about became increasingly effective each month, and on May 
15, 1918, an arrangement was made with the War Trade Board 
whereby the issue of export licenses to the foreign governments 
was withheld except for purchases which had been approved by 
the Commission. This arrangement continued until the export 
restrictions were withdrawn by the War Trade Board in December 
1918. 

"In Europe, the Interallied Council on War Purchases and 
Finance, created in the autumn of 1917 with the view of consider- 
ing and coordinating the demands of the Allies upon the American 
Treasury, continued in operation until after the armistice. In 
initiating, soon after America entered the war, the Purchasing 
Commission in the United States and the Interallied Council on 
War Purchases and Finance in Europe, the Treasury broke new 
ground and took important first steps toward coordination of the 
demands of the Allies upon the American Treasury and the Ameri- 
can market with each other and with the requirements of the 
United States. Finding their sanction only in the Treasury's 
circumscribed activities, they were, however, necessarily limited in 
power and scope, and their functions to a large extent were 
properly superseded by other and more comprehensive instrumen- 
talities so soon as the latter were created. 

“after the signing of the armistice, it was the bellef of the 
Treasury that its further loans to foreign governments should be 
reduced so far as possible, and that they should finance themselves 
in our financial markets. Steps were taken as rapidly as possible 
to relax governmental supervision and to induce the respective 
governments to act independently. The consequence was that the 

tish, French, and Italian Governments all found means 
during the od to obtain funds here from private lenders, on 
Treasury bills and on long-time obligations; their transactions with 
the United States Treasury formed 
entire transactions; and im 


a smaller proportion of their 
t maturities, including that of the 
Anglo-French loan of $500,000,000 on October 15, 1920, have been 
met without the assistance of the United States Treasury. Pay- 
ments in dollars by various of our departments to the British 
Government have amounted since July 1, 1919, to something like 
$70,000,000, and are probably not yet complete; and payments to 
the British Government for sterling furnished by it for the use of 
the United States Government in meeting commitments for war 
expenditures in England amounted during the year ended Novem- 
ber 15, 1920, to about $48,000,000. 

“In considering the statements it must be borne in mind that 
the amounts shown under the various headings do not for the 
most part include expenditures of dollars obtained by foreign 
governments otherwise than from the American Government's 
Joans and expenditures in Europe, and therefore do not represent 
total disbursements. Furthermore, purchases of commodities here 
are included in the item of exchange, particularly for the earlier 
part of the war. In the ordinary course of trade all transactions 
in these would have been reflected in a net balance of trade which 
would have been settled through the importation of gold or the sale 
of exchange except insofar as it might have been capitalized through 
the purchase of American securities held abroad or of securities of 
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the foreign governments offered in the United States or adjusted 
by transfer of bank balances or otherwise. In the early stages of 
the war all commodity purchases by Great Britain were thus 
merged in exchange except purchases of munitions and sugar. 
Therefore, the exchange ifem in the British statement of expendi- 
tures reflected purchases of wheat, food, cotton, leather, and oil 
under Government control, as well as all transactions of indi- 
vidual buyers in the United States, and the amounts shown under 
specific headings included only commodities bought under Gov- 
ernment control after centralized purchases and finance were 
established. The amount expended by France for exchange was 
of a less complex character than the disbursements shown under 
the same heading for Great Britain. After March 1917 imports 
into France were in general prohibited until after the armistice. 
In some cases, however, imports from the United States were au- 
thorized, and in such cases the Bank of France undertook to pro- 
vide funds sufficient to pay for them. Prior to November 30, 1918, 
the dollar funds provided by the Bank of France constituted the 
major part of the French exchange payments. There are also in- 
cluded under this h certain sums expended in New York 
in purchasing drafts on Paris or in making payments for cotton. 
Some purchases on French account were paid for by drafts on 
London; this being particularly true in the earlier part of the 
period. The purchases of these drafts are included in the British 
item of expenditure and the amount of transactions as estimated 
from time to time for the French and British Governments forms 
part of the reimbursement by the French to the British. It will 
readily be apparent that completely to analyze the total purchases 
of exchange is impossible. It was consistently the aim of the 
Treasury Department to have whole classes of transactions, such 
as the buying of wheat and food, taken out of the general ex- 
change market, so far as possible, to be provided for by direct 
payments, and to determine, as completely as possible, the charac- 
ter of the remaining exchange transactions. The system of govern- 
mental supervision and control which, under the Executive order 
of January 26, 1918, became effective over exchange transactions 
on February 16, 1918, and other steps pursued made it possible 
to exercise a close scrutiny on items of exchange purchases until 
the end of June 1919, when control of exchange by this Govern- 
ment was terminated. It will be recalled that the ‘unpegging’ of 
their exchanges by the British, French, and Italian Governments 
took place in March 1919. S 

“The items of reimbursements included in the statements of 
expenditures consist principally of payments by France and Italy 
to Great Britain for cereals, sugar, meats, and munitions and 
for neutral freights, and other disbursements made to neutrals, 
and of payments by Belgium to Great Britain for horses, petrol, 
oats, flour, and certain relief supplies furnished by Great Britain 
out of supplies obtained actually or constructively from the 
United States. The expenditures for silver represent principally 
sales to the British under the provisions of the Pittman Act for 
the purpose of strengthening the metallic reserve of the currency 
of India. Such sales were not, however, paid for entirely out of 
United States Treasury advances. The British authorities received 
$71,353,249.99 for rupees made available to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and the sum of $9,999,658.07 in gold was 
shipped to this country from India. The interest item includes, 
with the exception of Cuban and Greek interest and of the par- 
tial payments of $3,265,802.51 mentioned on page 57 on account 
of Russian interest, the amount received by the United States 
on its advances to foreign governments. The contributions for 
relief in the statements of British, French, and Italian expendi- 
tures include an item of $16,000,000, which each contributed to- 
ward the relief of the people of Austria. The French expenditures 
also include part of the amount provided by the French Govern- 
ment toward the relief of the people of France and Belgium. Al- 
most the whole of the advances to Rumania and Serbia, and 
considerably more than half of those to Belgium and the Czecho- 
slovak Republic were for relief. The Treasury’s program of ad- 
vances for relief during the period between November 30, 1918, 


and June 30, 1919, was largely based upon reports from the 
American Relief Administration, which represented that they 
were n as a military measure to prevent the spread of 


anarchy; and a considerable part were made upon the condition 
that they should be expended through the American Relief Ad- 
ministration.” 

The following statement gives in round millions of dollars 
a summary of the expenditures, by classes, reported by each 
government as having been made in the United States for the 
period April 6, 1917, to November 1, 1920: j 
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A summary of the expenditures, by classes, reported by OT governments specified as made in the United States between Apr. 6, 
„a ov. 1, 


[In millions of dollars) 


Expenditures: 
Munitions, including remounts 
Munitions for other governments 
Exchange and cotton purchases 


Special credit against 
COA ACE. RRNA PG SPE SEE RR ERE CE CERES 
oT oe UN NS, ae „ — 


Total reported expenditures 2... 


Bources of funds used to meet expenditure: 
Net cash advanced by United States to Nov. 1, 1920 2 
Reimbursements from United States advances to other governments. 
Dollar ents by U. 8. Government for fore: 
Proceeds m rupee credits and gold from India 
FLOM OGNET SOULCB on neiennnencccsonceccaccpascncescoscnencsswenewasassnerssa=a 


1 Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Liberia, Rumania, Yugoslavia. 


Cash advances to Nov. 1, 1920 (net) as shown above 
e AE salon moan ananSpuseetncnnenansnewesenpcudesanube 


Total cash advances to Nov. 1, 1920 .—.— 


Cash advances since Nov. 1, 1920: 
Ane Mar. 30, 1921. 


29, 
Greece, act Feb. 14, 1929. 


Total cash advances as shown on p. 11 R E E EA EA AEEA T “5 
s Exclusive of $5,000,000 conditional advances to Russia not availed of and returned, 


II. SALE OF WAR SUPPLIES ON CREDIT 


Under authority of the act of July 9, 1918, the President, through 
the head of any executive department, was authorized to sell any 
surplus war supplies on such terms as the head of such depart- 
ment deemed expedient. On February 11, 1919, the Secretary of 
War, by direction of the President, created the United States 
Liquidation Commission, War Department, which was headed by 
the late Judge Edwin B. Parker. This Commission was created for 
the purpose of disposing of America’s vast stores of surplus war 
supplies accumulated in Europe, principally in France, for use of 
the American Expeditionary Forces, and “to settle all claims and 
accounts between allied governments and their nationals on the 
one part and the United States War Department on the other 
part, growing out of or in anywise connected with the war.” The 
Commission, in its report of May 31, 1920, indicated the basis 
on which the supplies disposed of were valued. The supplies were 
sold to the various countries shown in the table on page 10 of 
this memorandum. The Commission received obligations from 
the governments purchasing the supplies payable within from 
3 to 10 years, with interest at the rate of 5 percent per annum. 
The dates and amounts of the obligations so acquired from each 
gcvernment are included in the statement shown on pages 326-328 
of the Combined Annual Reports. 

In addition to the sales of surplus supplies made by the United 
States Liquidation Commission, the Secretary of War and the Sec- 

of the Navy also sold supplies on credit under the act of 
July 9, 1918, for which they acquired obligations of the purchas- 
ing governments. All of these obligations bore interest at the rate 
of 5 percent per annum except those received from Nicaragua, 
which bore interest at the rate of 6 percent per annum, and are 
included in the statement on pages 326 and 327 of the Combined 
Annual Reports. Subsequent to the publication of the Com- 
bined Annual Reports additional obligations bearing interest at 
6 percent per annum were received from Nicaragua in the sum of 
$265,245, and a credit in the sum of $11,522.50 was allowed Ru- 
mania as being the value of certain material acquired by the 
United States from that Government. 

The total principal amount of obligations acquired on account 
of the sales on credit by the United States Liquidation Commis- 
sion, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary 
the act of July 9, 1918, was $595,386,104.79. 
exclusive of $3,736,628.42 acquired by the U. S. Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation for services rendered. See p. 11.) 

IV. SALE OF RELIEF SUPPLIES ON CREDIT 

American Relief Administration: The act of February 25, 1919, 

appropriated $100,000,000 as a revolving fund until June 30, 1919, 
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for the participation by the United States, in the discretion of the 
President, in the of foodstuffs and other urgent sup- 
plies to populations of certain countries of Europe or countries 
contiguous thereto. President Wilson delegated to the American 
Relief Administration, which was headed by the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover, the authority of equitably distributing the relief supplies 
in accordance with the provisions of the act. Out of the appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 the sum of $95,050,391.08 was expended, 
for which there were delivered to the Treasury obligations in the 
principal amount of $84,093,963.55 from various foreign govern- 
ments. Approximately $10,900,000 was spent for child feeding and 
other charitable services, for which no obligations were taken. A 
full report of the expenditures under this authority was made to 
the President under date of September 25, 1920. This report was 
Printed in the Concresstonat Recorps of January 6, 1921, and 
December 18, 1930. The dates and amounts of the obligations so 
acquired from each government are shown on page 327 of the 
Combined Annual Reports. 

United States Grain Corporation: The act of March 30, 1920, 
authorized the United States Grain Corporation, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, to sell or dispose of flour in its 
possession, not to exceed 5,000,000 barrels, for cash or on credit, at 
such prices and on such terms or conditions as considered neces- 
sary to relieve the populations in the countries of Europe or coun- 
tries contiguous thereto suffering for the want of food. The 
American Relief Administration acted as the fiscal agent of the 
United States Grain Corporation in dispensing this relief. For 
these supplies there were delivered to the , Obligations of 
foreign governments in the principal amount of $56,858,802.49, 
The dates and amounts of the obligations so acquired from each 
— t are shown on page 328 of the Combined Annual 

ports. 

V. TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 

The United States Shipping Board acquired obligations in the 
net principal amount of $3,736,62842 from the Government of 
Poland for tion services rendered that Government in 
connection with the shipment of supplies to Poland. The Shipping 
Board transferred these obligations to the United States 
for collection. The dates and amounts of such obligations are 
included in the statement beginning on page 326 of the Combined 
Annual Reports. 

SUMMARY 


The following statement shows the principal amount of obliga- 
tions originally acquired from each foreign government under the 


specified above, inclu those juired the 
United States Shipping Board: ae TF ied 
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Principal amount of obligations of foreign governments originally acquired under the various acts of Congress 


Relief supplies 


Total principal 
Total principal amount of obli- | Total principal | Total 
amount of obli- tions received amount of obli- amount of obli- 
Country gations received for surplus sup- gations received Total 
under Liberty plies sold on for relief sup- 
Bond Acts credit under act plies furnished 
of July 9, 1918 on credit under 
act of Mar. 30, 
1920 
$11, 959, 917 
= 055, 
$349, 214, 467. 80 $29, 872, 732. 54 087, 
10/000, ess nnana a ar a aa ae Aa 000, 
61, 974, 041. 10 879, 


1 Includes $12,167,000 authorized under the act of Feb. 14, 1929. 


45 3 599, 122, 733. 21 


33 


38 
2885888888888 88888 
2888888 888888888888 


— pp 
> ob SSE» EEEF 
Z 


RESA 


4, 150, 401. 96 981, 
431, 349. 14 431, 
283, 682, 708. 66 24, 312, 514. 37 159, 666, 
12, 911, 152. 92 37,911, 152. 
406, 082. 30 192, 601, 297. 
24, 978, 020. 99 5 51, 758, 486. 55 


56, 858, 802. 49 10, 350, 479, 074. 70 


Includes $3,736,628.42 acquired by the U. S. Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation for services rendered. 


The following statement shows the above-mentioned obliga- 
tions separated into pre-Armistice and post-Armistice indebtedness: 


Total indebt- 
edness 


o 
= 
N 


~” 
12 
S888 2888888888888 


8383888 


Ap 

23 oe -S RRB 
S52 

RBRSRSRSESSESESSSS 


9 
75 


3 


TTT 685, 
— re a 
PE 985 
Li i 
Nicaragua 431, 
Poland. 666, 
eee 192, 601. 207 37 
— 51, 758, 486. 55 


7, 077, 114, 75002, 533, 288, 825. 45) 740, 075, 499. 25 10, 350, 479, 074. 70 


1 Includes 167,000 authorized under act of Feb. 14, 1929. 
ides $3,736, uired by the U. S. Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 


a . 3 
, for services ren è 
2 Soave of $5,000,000 conditional advance not availed of and returned. (See 
p. 325 of combined reports.) 


VI. SETTLEMENTS 


In 1921 and 1922 the world was in a state of financial disorder. 
No debtor nation could have paid its debt to the United States 
had payment been demanded. Many of them were unable to 
pay the interest rate of 5 percent called for by their obligations. 
Only with time and more stable conditions could the possibility of 
settlement arise. 

the fact that the debtor 3 powa ty pon 
demand, Congress originally authorized the del to 'unded 
on not longer than a 25-year basis and at not less than 414 -percent 
interest. The act of February 9, 1922, created the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission, consisting of fiye members, with au- 
thority “to refund or convert and to extend the time of payment 
of the principal or interest, or both, of any obligation of any 
foreign government now held by the United States of America, 
or any obligation of any foreign government hereafter received by 
the United States of America * * + arising out of the World 
War, into bonds or other obligations of such foreign governments 
in substitution for the bonds or other obligations of such govern- 
ments now or hereafter held by the United States in such form 
and of such terms, conditions, date or dates of maturity, rate or 
rates of interest, and such security, if any, which shall be deemed 
for the best interests of the United States of America,” with the 
proviso that the Commission was not authorized to extend the 


time of maturity beyond June 15, 1947, and that the rate of 
interest on the funded obligations should not be less than 4½ 
percent per annum (maximum rate borne by the Liberty bonds). 
A copy of the act of February 9, 1922, will be found on pages 6 
and 7 of the Combined Annual . 

British settlement and amended authority: The British Govern- 
ment sent a commission, composed of its Chancelor of the 
Exchequer and the Governor of the Bank of England, to the 
United States late in December 1922 for the purpose of negotiating 
with the American Commission for the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of Great Britain to the United States. After several meetings 
the conclusion was reached that the restrictions imposed by the 
act of February 9, 1922, made it impossible to make any settle- 
ment which would be within the capacity of Great Britain to ful- 
fill. It was, therefore, decided to draw up a tentative settlement 
with the British Government which provided for payment over a 
period of 62 years with interest at rate of 3 percent for the 
first 10 years and 3 ½ percent for the remaining 52 years, and to 
submit the matter to the President with the s recom- 
mendation that it be approved and submitted to Congress for its 
consideration. President Harding’s message of February 7, 1923, 
embodying the Commission’s report, will be found on pages 96 
to 100 of the Combined Annual Reports of the Commission. 

The act of February 28, 1923, amended the act of February 9, 
1922, by authorizing the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
British Government to the United States on the terms recom- 
mended by the Commission, increasing the membership of the 
Commission from five to eight, and authorizing settlements with 
other governments indebted to the United States to be made upon 
such terms as the Commission believed to be just, subject, how- 
ever, to the approval of Congress. A copy of the act of February 
28, 1923, will be found on pages 105 and 106 of the Combined 
Annual Reports. Other settlements were subsequently made on 
the basis of the estimated ability of the debtors to pay. Each 
settlement received the approval of Congress before it became 
effective. 

Basis of computations: The obligations of the British Govern- 
ment acquired by the United States under the Liberty bond acts 
for cash advances were payable on demand and bore interest at 
the rate of 5 percent per annum. In September 1919 the Secre- 
tary of the Tr announced that the was prepared 
to discuss with its foreign debtors the question of converting their 
demand obligations held by the United States for cash advances 
made under the Liberty bond acts and at the same time to dis- 
cuss the matter of funding the interest over a period 
of 2 or 3 years on such obligations. While no agreement was 
concluded, the interest which had accrued since the spring of 
1919, with the exception of $100,000,000 paid on account in Octo- 
ber and November 1922, had not been paid. It was agreed in the 
British settlement that interest would be computed at the rate of 
434 percent per annum from April 15 and May 15, 1919, the dates 
to which last paid, up to December 15, 1922, the date as of which 
the debt was settled, and that from the amount of this accrued 
and unpaid interest there would be deducted the payments aggre- 
gating $100,000,000 made in October and November of 1922, to- 
gether with interest on such amount at 414 percent from the date 
of payment to December 15, 1922, and the balance, except for a 
payment of $4,128,085.74 made by the British Government to round 
off the * unt found due, would be funded under the debt 
agreement. 
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The amount of the accrued and unpaid interest included in the | treatment similar to that accorded in the settlements made by 
settlements made with Estonia, Finland, Latvia, and Poland was | it with other relief creditors. In the case of Czechoslovakia there 
also computed at the rate of 414 percent from the date of the | were some differences between the records of the Czechoslovak 
respective obligations or from the date to which interest was | Government and the War Department with respect to the pur- 
last paid in each case up to December 15, 1922, and funded as | chase of surplus war material on credit. The amount due, with 
of the latter date in the same manner as under the British set- | accrued and unpaid interest on the basis of the above-mentioned 
tlement. The Hungarian and Lithuanian settlements were made | computations, amounted as of June 15, 1925, to $117,858,413.94. In 
on the same basis except that the interest in the Hungarian settle- | order not to delay the settlement it was agreed, however, that 
ment was computed up to December 16, 1923, and in the Lithuanian | the entire amount should be compromised and settled for the 
settlement up to June 15, 1924. round sum of $115,000,000. The difference was considered as a 

The negotiations for the Belgian settlement did not begin until | reduction in the accrued and unpaid interest. 

August 1925. In these negotiations the question arose as to The Belgian 3 debt was accorded special considera- 
whether the settlement should be made as of December 15, 1922, | tion because certain promises which Belgium had received at 
on the same basis as that of the British settlement, or as of some | the peace conference with respect to reparation payments to be 
later date, with computations adjusted accordingly. It was finally | received from Germany and the prearmistice debts which Belgium 
to make the settlement as of June 15, 1925, to compute | owed to the allied and associated powers. Because of these cir- 
the accrued and unpaid interest on the postarmistice debt at | cumstances It was agreed that the prearmistice debt should be 
4¥%, percent up to December 15, 1922, add the amount thereof to | repaid over a period of 62 years without any interest. These 
the „and to compute interest at 3 percent per annum | special considerations are discussed on pages 40 to 42, 167 to 168, 
on amount then due up to June 15, 1925. This basis of | and 178 to 180 of the Combined Annual Reports, 
computation was followed in the settlements with Czechoslovakia, The following is a table showing in each case the principal and 
France, Italy, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. Interest on the indebt- | interest at the time of funding, the credit allowances, the cash 
edness of Greece was computed in this manner but the 3-percent | Payments upon execution of the agreements, and total debt as 
rate was applied up to January 1, 1928. Austria received special funded: 


Statement showing principal and interest computed at the rates specified in debt agreements on indebtedness of foreign governments to 
the United States at time of funding, credit allowances, the cash payments on execution of agreements, and the total debt as funded 


Credit allowances and cash payments 


Indebtedness at time of funding on execution of agreements 


Funded debt 
$559, 176. 08 QA A BBG: OO hi ea ra Sy ey 614, 885 
. 06 40, 767, 664. 60 7, 797, 234. 66 2 
Czechoslovakia.. 91, 879, 671. 03 25, 978, 742. 91 117, 858, 413, 94 115, 000, 000 
nia 18, 999, 145. 60 1, 765, 219. 73 15, 764, 365. 33 13, 830, 000 
— . a TED, 8, 281, 920. 17 727, 389. 10 9, 009, S15. 27 9, 000, 000 
Great Bil T sox aa | B20 300,727.30 | eos 128,088. 74 eee bea ae 22888 
—ç 4 27, 167, 000. 00 3. 127, 922. 67 30, 204, 922. 67 — oon 
1, 685, 835. 61 253, 917. 43 1, 939, 753, 04 1, 939, 000 
Italy. 1, 647, 869, 197. 96 394, 330, 208. 38 2, 042, 199, 466. 34 042,000, 000 
Latvia 5, 132, 287. 14 7, 275. 62 5, 779, 562. 76 5, 775, 000 
Li 4, 981, 628. 03 1, 049, 918. 94 6, 031, 546. 97 6, 030, 800 
150, 666, 972. 30 18, 898, 053. 60 178,565, 025. 99 178, 560, 000 
36, 116, 972. 44 8, 477, 479. 10 44, 504, 451. 54 44, 590, 000 
51, 886. 39 11, 819, 226. 00 62,857, 112. 39 62, 850, 000 


Total — — — EEA 


Cash received upon execution of agreements... 
Credit allowances 


4, 167, 966. 31 
12, 858, 413. 94 


1, 715, 556, 244. 38 


11, 577, 260, 885, 00 


1 Amount of interest written off in com ise settlement with Czechoslovakia referred to on p. 15. 
3 Allowance for total loss of cargo of S. S. John Russ sunk by a mine in Baltic Sea, (See p. 19.) 
3 Includes 4-percent 20-year loan of $12,167,000 authorized by act of Feb. 14, 1929. 


The following shows for each government the amount of the | period on account of interest (exclusive of interest to be re- 
debt as funded, the interest funded under the debt agreements, | ceived under the moratorium agreements), and the total amount 
the amount that the United States will receive over the funding | to be received under the original funding agreements: 


Statement showing principal of debt as funded, gine Reg under agreements, and amount to be received over funding period 
on of principal 


accoun and interest 


Interest ble 
Interest funded funding pe- Totai amonnt (orin 


under debt 


Principal of debt 
as funded agreements 


Total ci; = 
Country ae pay: 


A Pero ||| ene $336,080; 800-00 

417, 10, 030, 600. 00 ” 830, 500. 00 

115, 000, 000 127, 740, 410.81 811 
3 13. 830, 000 21, 241, 632. 89 27 T07, O40. 78 
8, 000, 000 12, 695, 055. 00 21, 695, 055. 00 
4, 025, 000, 000 2, 822, 674, 104. 17 104. 17 
4 600, 000, 000 6, 505, 965, 000. 00 000. 00 
30, 202, 000 5, 623, 760. 00 760, 00 
1, 939, 000 2.771.875. 92 431, 42 
2, 042, 000, 000 365, 677, 500. 00 500. 00 
5, 775, 000 8, 901, 858. 93 523. 13 
6; 030, 000 8, 637, 076. 57 54l. 57 
178, 560, 000 274, 330, 483, 92 781, 29 
44, 590; 000 55, 945, 699. 62 260. 05 
62. 850, 000 82, 327, 635. 00 635. 00 


210, 554, 582, 592. 83 


pa E diame Catena an 
; eer tween funded principal and total face amount of bonds delivered or to be delivered under the funding agreements, which difference. arises 
at VVV — 5 355 x yr E 
clusive 8 G r terest ments postpo; fiscal rium agreemen e $ vi 
ned in aecardance with terms of funding agreements in certain instances (sce cipal amounts not paid when due (see P. 28). 
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The following shows in each case the date of the debt-funding 
agreement, the date as of which the debt was funded, and the 
page reference to funding agreements in the Combined Annual 
Reports of the World War Foreign Debt Commission and in the 
Ann Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury: 


Date as of 
Country Date of | | which debt Page 
was funded 
Fonte ee ae HERSEY SEP IN Sat RL Reed May 8,1930 | Jan. 1,1928 00 
Belgium Aug. 18, 1925 June 15, 1925 171 
Czechoslovakia... Oct. 13, 1925 . do. 195 
Estonia Oct. 28,1925 |- Dee. 15, 1922 208 
Finland. May 1. 1923 120 
France Apr. 29, 1920 June 15, 1925 257 
Great Britain June 18,1923 Dec. 15, 1922 106 
Greece May 10, 1929 Jan. 1, 1928 0 
Hungary Apr. 25,1924 Dec. 15, 1923 132 
Italy Nov. 14, 1925 June 15, 1925 222 
Lat via Sept. 24,1925 | Dec. 15, 1922 184 
Lithuania... -| Sept. 22, 1924 | June 15, 1924 144 
oland -| Nov. 14,1924 | Dec. 15, 1922 156 
Rumania -| Dec. 4. 1925 June 15, 1925 244 
Yugoslavia.. May 3, 1928 G0. 230 


1 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal 1930, p. 316. 
— Treasury for the — yes 


? Annual Report of the Secretary of the ear 1929, p. 308. 


Concessions in debt settlements: Much confusion prevails as to 
the concessions made by the United States in the debt settlements 
concluded with its foreign debtors. It should be recognized at the 
outset that the United States in its settlements with its various 
debtors did not, with one exception, directly cancel any of the prin- 
cipal of the debt. This sole exception arose in the settlement con- 
cluded with the Government of Estonia, under which the United 
States agreed to a reduction of $1,932,923.45 in the principal of the 
Estonian debt because of the loss of a cargo of surplus war mate- 
rial sold by the United States to Estonia and destroyed when the 
steamship John Russ was sunk by a mine in the Baltic Sea in 
September 1919. With this exception the only reductions under 
the debt settlements were reflected entirely in a reduction in the 
interest rate, as indicated below. 

The obligations originally acquired by the United States from its 
foreign debtors generally bore interest at the rate of 5 percent per 
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annum. In a very few cases the rate was 6 percent. The funding 
agreements made with the foreign debtor nations provide for pay- 
ments over a period of 62 years (except in the case of the Austrian 
settlement, which provides for a period of 40 years, with interest at 
varying rates, all considerably under 5 percent. If, therefore, the 
payments to be received over the funding period under the various 
debt settlements are discounted on a basis of a rate of 5 percent 
per annum, payable semiannually, the sum of $5,888,000,000 is 
arrived at as the present worth of the debt settlements on this 
discount basis, as of the various dates on which the settlements 
became effective. The total amount due as of the date on which 
each settlement became effective, including accrued and unpaid 
interest up to such date at the original rates of interest, was about 
$12,090,000,000. The difference, therefore, between this figure and 
the present worth, or about $6,200,000,000, represents, in effect, the 
concessions granted under the funding agreements as compared 
with the original contracts. 

This difference, or concession, is due entirely to a reduction in 
the rate of interest. It does not represent an actual loss to 
the United States and should not be so interpreted. The loss 
to the United States Government will be represented by the dif- 
ference between the total amount of interest the United States 
pays on account of its public debt incurred for the purpose of 
raising funds to loan to foreign governments and the total amount 
of interest received by the United States from foreign governments 
on account of their indebtedness. It is not possible at this time 
to compute such loss, 

The subject of cancelation is discussed in the copies of letters 
appearing on pages 302 and 306 of the Combined Annual Reports. 

Present value of each settlement: The following statement 
shows the approximate amount due from each government as of 
the effective date of settlement, including accrued and unpaid 
interest at the rates borne by the original obligations prior to 
funding; the present worth of the payments to be received over 
the funding periods on the basis of discount rates of 3 percent, 
4% percent, and 5 percent, payable semiannually (the difference 
between present worth on 5-percent basis and total-amount due 
represents reduction or concession); the percentages such present- 
worth computations bear to the total indebtedness due; the ap- 
proximate average interest rates on the indebtedness of each coun- 
try as funded; and the approximate average interest rates on 
the original principal from the average approximate date to which 
interest was last paid prior to funding to the end of the funding 


Statement showing (1) total amount of indebtedness of each foreign government as of date of funding, (2) present value of payments to 


be received on basis of specified 


crued and unpaid interest computed at rates borne by obl 


discount rates, and percentage that such present value bears to total indebtedness, including ac- 
iga tions prior to funding, and (3) approximate average interest rates 


on (a) indebtedness of each country as funded and (b) original principal jrom date to which interest was last paid prior to funding 


(1). Total 
amount due as 


Country 


$34, 631, 000 $12, 951, 000 
483, 426, 000 302, 239, 000 
123, 854, 000 124, 995, 000 
14, 143, 000 14, 798, 000 

9, 190, 000 9, 630, 000 

4, 230,777,000 | 2. 734, 250, 000 
4, 715, 310,000 | 4, 922, 702, 000 
119, 660, 000 8,.577, 000 
1, 984, 000 2, 076, 000 

2, 150, 150, 000 782, 321, 000 
5, 893, 000 6, 181, 000 

6, 216, 000 6, 452, 000 
182, 324, 000 191, 283, 000 
46, 945, 000 48, 442, 000 
66, 164, 000 30, 286, 000 
12, 090, 667,000 | 9, 197, 183, 000 


(2) Present value on basis of discount rates specified and percentage 
that present value bears to total amount due at time of funding 


Percent 


(3) Average rates of 
interest (approximate) 


434 percent 


37.4 $10, 238, 000 29.5 $8, 971, 000 D 0. 100 
62.5 225, 000, 000 46,5 191, 766, 000 39.7 8 1. 840 
100. 9 91. 904. 000 74.3 77, 985, 000 63.0 3.327 3. 433 
104.6 11, 392, 000 80.5 9, 915, 000 70.1 3. 306 3. 404 
104.8 7, 413, 000 80.7 6, 452, 000 70. 2 3. 306 3. 402 
64.6 | 1,996, 509, 000 47.2 | 1,681, 369,000 39.7 1. 640 1.955 
104.4 | 3,788, 470, 000 80.3 | 3, 296, 948, 000 69.9 3. 306 3.415 
43.6 6, 425, 000 82.7 5, 495, 000 27.9 «250 . 950 
104.6 1, 596, 000 80. 4 1, 388, 000 70.0 3. 306 3. 407 
36. 4 528, 192, 000 24.6 426, 287, 000 19.8 +405 «B15 
104.9 4, 755, 000 80.7 4, 137, 000 70.2 3. 306 8. 428 
103. 8 4, 967, 000 79.9 4, 322, 000 69.5 3. 306 3. 420 
104.9 146, 825, 000 80.5 127, 643, 000 70.0 3. 306 3. 408 
103. 2 35, 172, 000 74.9 29, 507, 000 62.9 3. 321 3. 358 
45.8 20, 030, 000 30.3 15, 919, 000 24.1 1. 030 1, 356 
76.1 | 6,878, 948, 000 56.9 | 5,888, 104, 000 48.7 2. 135 2 402 


1 Excludes 4-percent 20-year loan of $12,167,000 authorized under act of Feb. 14, 1929. 


Amounts paid: The United States has received up to January 31, 
1938, under these original settlements and the moratorium agree- 
ments (see pp. 30-31) the sum of $475,555,368.06 om account of 
principal and $1,319,916,264.38 on account of interest. There has 
been received on unfunded debts, including payments received on 
the unfunded debts prior to the conclusion of the debt agree- 
ments of the respective governments, the sum of $281,990,396.99 
on account of principal and $671,354.62 on account of interest. 
The following statement (on p. 22) shows in detail the amounts 
received from each government, 

Status on January 31, 1938: The statement on page 23 shows 
the status of the debts on January 31, 1938, after deducting the 
foregoing payments (p. 22) received on account. 


PAYMENTS POSTPONED 

The payments due from the Government of Austria on January 
1, 1933, January 1, 1934, and January 1, 1935, aggregating $1,207,- 
742, under the funding agreement of May 8, 1930, and $69,534.46 
under the moratorium agreement of September 14, 1932, were post- 
poned in accordance with the provisions of those agreements that 
“the obligation of Austria to pay annuities during the years 1929 
to 1943 will in the case of each annuity not arise if the trustees 
of the reconstruction loan of 1923, prior to the preceding Decem- 
ber 1, have raised objections to the payment of the annuity on 
the due date.” The agreements also provide that any payment so 
ed, together with interest at 5 percent per annum com- 
pounded annually to December 31, 1943, shall be repaid, together 
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with further interest at 5 percent per annum, by 25 equal an- | annuities payable by that Government annually from January 1, 
nuities on January 1 of each of the years 1944 to 1968, and require | 1944, to January 1, 1968. These bonds were formally accepted on 


such annuities to be evidenced by bonds of Austria. 
During the fiscal year 1937 there were received from the Aus- | July 23, 1937, in exchange for the bonds and annuities originally 


trian Government bonds aggregating $3,489,482.75, evidencing the | payable on January 1, 1933, 1934, and 1935. 
Total payments received on account of indebtedness of foreign governments to the United States as of Jan. 31, 1938 


On funded debts On debts prior to funding! 


E RB o-BeRB 
SERERES 
SESSLER SENS 


~ 
2 
Pa 


BEBE 


— 
>o 
m. 


y 
8 


3 


2 


28 
2 


SSS SSS NS 


88835 


poe m 
E 


1. 319, 916, 264.38 | 281, 990, 396. 99 | 671, 354, 430. 62 


een . ' . . — —— — — ____—_——————EEE——— 
. — gag ee ie ved upon execution of debt funding agreements amounting to 84, 708, 008. 14, of which amount $600,639.83 was applied on principal and $4,167,966.31 on 
à p. 16, 


Statement showing total indebtedness of foreign governments to the | Payments made during period from July 1, 1932, to Jan. 31, 1938— 
United States, Jan. 31, 1938 Continued 


Total indebt- unpaid under rium To 


Country 


FINLAND—continued 


FUNDED DEBTS = 
$26, 005, 480. 99) $25, 000. 33 00 
440, 576, 360. 97 146, 360. 97 2 
165, 658, 603. 61 417, 404.71 S 

18, 039, 718. 13 081, 345.07 — 

8, 350, 481.00 8, 198. 489.98} 151, 991. 02. 69 

4, 121, 120, 502, 50 834, 002. 59 = 
5, 263, 719, 066. 73 199, 068. 73 
33, 868, 484. 24 903, 404. 24 
2, 316, 268, 35 350, 635, 60 

2, 019, 907, 055. 68 500, 930. 68 8 

8, 300, 896. 27 215, 442. 11 5 

7, 429, 514. 65 045, 902. 19 — 
252, 159, 819. 66 940, 984. 66 
63, 971, 892. 36 111, 331. 93 
61, 663, 515. 63 38, 515. 63 


65, 376. 00 265, 376, 00 

1 758 aa 

UNFUNDED DEBTS 76, 272.00 278.2200 
Se Rm ee 
e , E T 10, 896. 00 £10, 896. 00 
76, 272. 00 476, 272.00 

„ 10, 896. 00 * 10, 896. 00 

87, 168. 00 87. 168. 00 

87, 168. 00 168. 00 


May 10, 1938 87, 
Nov. 10,1985 2 sss See $87, 
HUNGARY 


1 Includes principal postponed under moratorium agreements (p. 31) and principal 
amounts not paid according to contract terms (p. 26). 
3 1 Government has not accepted the provisions of the moratorium. 
‘OTE.—Indebtedness of Germany to the United States not shown in above state- 
Psi 8, but discussed on pp. 32 and following. 


Payments made during period from July 1, 1932, to Jan. 31, 1938 


RUMANIA 
June 35, 1983. <5.) 29, 061. 46 -= 29, 061. 46 
1 Total amounts 2 on dates indicated. ? Received Jan. 7, 1933. 
3 Received July 6, 1934. * Received Oct. 21, 1936. 
í Received Mar. 26, 1936. t Received Nov. 6, 1938. 


1 Total amounts payable on dates indicated. 
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AMOUNTS NOT PAID ACCORDING TO TERMS OF AGREEMENTS 
The total indebtedness of foreign governments to the United Funding agreements 


States as of January 31, 1938, includes the following amounts 3 Total 
previously due under the funding and moratorium agreements and i annuities £ 
not gra as of that date according to the terms of such agree- Principal Interest 
meni — 
GREECE—Ccontinued 
aanere $251, 000. 00 $130,752.00) 383, 967. 98 
150, 000. 00 13, 169. 45} aS 
256, 000. 00 130, 752. 00} 53, 967. 93 à 
150, 000. 00 13, 169. 45 os 
150,000.00]... en] 18, 109.48 : 
AUSTRIA 266, 000. 00| 130, 752. 00 53, 967. 93). 8 
S 150, 000. 00 f 13, 109.45 > 
Jan, J. 102 22 271, 000. 00 217, 920. 00 53, 967. 93 = 
6 150, 000, 00. n 13, 169. 45 x 
276, 000. 00) 217, 920. 00 967. 93} _ 2 
. i. T= iS ae Jan. 1, 1938. 150, 000. 00) ---------------- 13, 169. A 


Total. 4. 520, 000. 00 1, 754, 659. 50 617, 408. 87 88, 892, 065.37 
—— a . 


Tins 
2, 375, 000. 00 brn EENEN ane pst 
2, 375, 000. 00 S 
2, 625, 000. 00 28, 444. 36) 4, 225. 58|- 
2, 625, 000. 00 33. 185. 08 4, 225. 58| 
4, 158, 000. 00 33, 185. 07 4, 225. 58|. 
4, 158, 000. 00 33, 185. 08 4, 225. 58}. 
4, 158, 000. 00 33, 185. 08 4, 225. 53) 
ae 3 
SN 33, 185.08] 4 225. 58| 
EEA 23, 356. 92 3 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 340, 985. 53 38, 030. 22 457, 848. 75 
1.250 000.00 
1.500 000. 245, 416. 74 
1, 500, 000. 00 245, 437. 50] 806, 155. 88|- 
1, 500, 000. 00 1, 245, 437. 50| 896, 155. 88} 
1, 500, 000. 00! 1, 245, 437. 50| 896, 155. 88|- 
1, 500, 000. 00 1, 245, 437. 50| 896, 155. 88|- 
1, 500, 000. 00 1, 245, 437. 50] 896,155. 88| 
EEN eee) Bie 
ee ee 1, 245, 437. 50| 809, 185.8 
14, 670, 085. 83 1, 245, 437. 50| 856, 158.88 
10, 454, 354. 24| 8, 065,402.92] 84, 119, 757. 16 
21, 000. 00 S 
n 280,265.00 — 
114, 500. 00 286, 265.00] 36, 685. 2% June 18, 1088... 113,09 90 fe 
. 286, 265.00] 36, 585. 29 
208, 500. 00) 286, 265.00] 36, 585. 29 
PIR AD S 286, 265.00| 86, 585. 29 
122, 000. 00) 286, 265.00] 36, 585. 29 
3 286, 265.00] . 685, 29 
126, 000. 00 286, 265.00] 36, 585. 29 
3 286, 205.000 36, 585, 29 
131, 000. 00 286,265.00] 36, 585. 29 
723,000.00] 3, 108, 020,00 329, 267. 61 


432. 50 
432.50 8 
432. 50 72. Dec. 15, 108... e ec. 85, 386. 01 13, 
432. 50| 3, 046, 879. 72 41, 795. 00 92, 386. 13, 
432: 800 3, 046, 875. 72 Des. 15, 1034-_....--J0 az 783. 13, 
432. 50 046, 879. 72 13, 
432. 50 046, 879. 72 | Dec. 18, 1835. ggg 13, 
432. 50 046, 879, 72 13, 
432. 50 046, 879. 72. | Dec. 15, 1930. n 13, 
, 261, 432. 50 046, 879. 72 
19, 261, 432. 50| 3, 046, 879. 72 
211, 875, 757. 50| 27, 421, 917. 48) 
GREAT BRITAIN 
June 15, 1933_ 65, 949, 481. 58 
Dec. 15, 1933. 68, 450, 000. 9, F 
June 15, 1934. 75, 950, 000. 9, 456, 229.71 
Dee. 15, 1934_ 75, 950, 000. 00) 9, 720, 765. 05 | JUNE 15, 1934-........]._.. 456, 229. 71 
June 15, 1935. 75, 950, 000. 00} 9, 456. 229. 71 
Dee. 15, 1885 75, 950, 000. 00 9, 720, 765, 05 ] June 15, 1935__._-___}_. 456, 220. 71 
June 15, 1938. 75, 950, 000. 00 9, 450, 229. 71 
Dec. 16, 1936... 75, 950, 000. 00] 9, 720, 765. 05 June 15, 1930. gear 456, 229. 71 
June 15, 1937. 75, 950, 000. 9, 5 456, 229. 71 
ec, 15, 1907 75, 950, 000.00] 9, Junie 10, 1087-2 Soc et cusescecusweas . 456, 229.71 
Dec. 15, 1937 1, 554, 000, 00 10, 456, 229. 71 
ots! 165, 000, 000. 00 741, 999, 481. 58 —— 
= Nn 8, 761, 000. 00 899, 080. 4, 106, 067.39) 51,768, 147. 39 
152, 544. 00 
2, 762. 50 
157, 992. 00 
5, 525. 00 
157, 992. 00 
8, 712. 50 
141, 648. 00 The Hungarian Government has deposited with the foreign creditors’ account at 
115 64800 ee e wits Hnmgury SOTIN tr papi ta 
ebt-funding and moratorium nts W e for nt 
Jan. 1, 1035.——. 800. 000. 00 15, 087. pert | doae tn ths United Bibe Cec * N 
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In June 1931 apprehension regarding the financial condition of 
Germany caused large withdrawals of funds. The drain on Ger- 
many's banking reserves reached proportions which threatened the 
entire German banking and credit structure. It was evident that 
if the economic structure of Germany was to be saved, some 
temporary postponement of payments due from Germany would 
have to be arranged. Recognizing the need for international 
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cooperatiton to give the needed relief and to allay the spread of 
financial panic that gripped Germany, President Hoover, on June 
20, 1931, after consultation with congressional leađers of both 
political parties, issued a statement in which the offer was made, 
subject to congressional approval, to suspend during the fiscal year 
1932 all payments due the United States on account of the indebt- 
edness of foreign governments, provided that the important 
creditor powers would take similar action with respect to repara- 
tion and intergovernmental debts due them. The proposal was 
favorably received. On July 6, 1931, it was announced that the 
offer had been accepted in principle by all the important creditor 
governments. On the con f 


The following statement shows the date of the moratorium 
agreement with each foreign debtor, the amount postponed, the 
annuities payable over a period of 10 years, and the total amount 
to be received over that period by the United States: 


Statement showing dates of moratorium agreements, amounts postponed, and payments to be received over the 10-year period 


Amounts postponed Amount payable 
8 Total to be recelved 
ov 7 
Principal Interest Total at 4 percent per | OVS 10-year. peri 
annum 

e $287, 556. 00 $34, 767. 23 $347, 672. 30 
4, 200, 000. 00 $3, 750, 000. 00 7, 950, 000. 00 968, 907. 76 9, 689, 077. 60 
8, 000, 000. 00 3, 000, 000. 00 365, 625, 56 8, 656, 255. 60 
108, 012. 87 492, 360.19 600, 373. 06 73, 170, 58 731, 705. 80 
55, 000. 00 257, 295. 00 312. 295. 00 38, 061. 00 380, 610, 00 
11, 363, 500. 00 38, 636, 500. 00 50, 000, 000. 00 6, 093, 759. 44 60, 937, 594. 40 
28, 000, 000. 00 131, 520, 000, 00 159, 520, 000. 00 19, 441, 530. 10 194, 415, 301. 00 
660, 000. 00 449, 080. 00 1. 100, 080. 00 134. 274. 76 1, 342, 747. 69 
12, 270. 00 57, 072. 75 69, 342. 75 8. 451. 16 84. 511.60 
12, 200, 000, 00 2, 506, 125.00 14, 706, 125.00 1, 792, 311.76 17, 923, 117. 60 
44, 664. 20 205, 989. 96 250, 654. 16 30, 548. 52 305, 485. 20 
38, 615. 00 185, 930. 46 224. 545. 40 27, 366, 52 273, 665. 20 
1, 325, 000. 00 6, 161, 835, 00 7, 486, 835. 00 912, 459. 42 9, 124, 594. 20 
aas. 800, 000. 00 97, 500. 16 978, 001. 60 
e ee ee eas oe ROR VENAE 62, 094, 618. 07 184, 222, 188. 36 316, 806. 43 30, 018, 733. 97 300, 187, 339, 70 
Germany—Army cost ———— T „ RM25, 300, 000. 00 RNZ, 088, O8. 90 RM30, 580, 989. 00 


This Government has not accepted the provisions of the moratorium, and has not paid the amount due during the fiscal year 1932 amounting to $250,000. 
4 Expressed in reichsmarks. 


VIII. THE GERMAN DEBT 


Germany. This indebtedness is not included in the foregoing 


The payments received from time to time prior to the execution 
of the debt-funding agreement of June 23, 1930, were made in 
accordance with arrangements effected by the United States with 
the governments represented on the Reparation Commission. 

Army costs: Under the Armistice Convention of November 11, 
1918, the Government of Germany agreed to reimburse the Allied 
and United States Governments for the upkeep of the troops of 
occupation in the Rhine districts (excluding Alsace-Lorraine). 
The Versailles Treaty under article 249, which article is incor- 
porated by reference in the Berlin Treaty (treaty of peace between 
the United States and Germany), provides that the German Gov- 
ernment shall pay the total costs of all Armies of the Allied and 
Associated Powers in occupied German territory from November 
11, 1918. 

The first t made regarding the reimbursement to the 
United States of the costs of the American Army of Occupation 
was the so-called Wadsworth agreement executed under date of 
May 25, 1923, under the terms of which the American Army costs 
were to be paid in 12 equal yearly installments beginning on De- 
cember 31, 1923. Under that agreement the amounts paid came 


from funds received from Germany by the Reparation Commission 
as payments on account of reparations. 

In 1924 the Dawes plan became effective. The United States was 
not a party to this plan, but was represented on the committee 
which met in Paris in the early part of 1925 to consider the dis- 
tribution of the Dawes annuities. The meetings of this commit- 
tee resulted in the conclusion of the so-called finance ministers’ 
agreement of January 14, 1925, which by its terms superseded the 
so-called Wadsworth agreement of May 25, 1923, and made pro- 
vision whereby the United States was to receive out of the annui- 
ties paid by Germany under the Dawes plan the sum of 55,000,000 
gold marks per annum on account of the costs of the American 
Army of Occupation. Under this agreement the balance due on 
account of Army costs would have been liquidated in about 15 
years. 

In 1929 the Dawes plan was superseded by the Young plan. The 
United States was not represented on the committee which for- 
mulated the Young plan. This plan attempted to establish the 
total amount which Germany could pay within its ability over a 
period of years. In order to make the Young plan all inclusive, 
the committee allocated to the United States an average annuity 
of 66,100,000 reichsmarks a year for 37 years and a flat annuity of 
40,800,000 reichsmarks a year for a period of 15 years thereafter. 
The United States accepted the allocation made to it, but by this 
acceptance it did not become a party to the plan. Of the total 
allocated to the United States, an average annuity of 25,300,000 
reichsmarks a year for 37 years was fixed by the United States 
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as the amount applicable to the costs of the American Army of 
Occupation. The agreement entered into under date of June 23, 
1930, between Germany and the United States, pursuant to the 
act of Congress approved June 5, 1930, among other provisions 
requires the payment of this sum each year on account of the 
Army costs over the period mentioned. 

In fixing the amount to be paid by Germany under the Young 
plan, the Governments of France and Great Britain agreed to 
cancel the balance due on account of the costs of their armies 
of occupation. This amounted to approximately 10 percent of the 
original amount due. In order to facilitate the adoption of the 
plan and to cooperate in a general European settlement, the 
United States also agreed to cancel 10 percent of its 
Army costs. The amount originally due on account of Army costs 
was $292,663,485.79 and on September 1, 1929, the date as of 
which the so-called Young plan became effective, it had been 
reduced to $193,936,765.20. This sum reduced by $29,266,343.58 
as a result of the above-mentioned arrangement for canceling 
10 percent left a balance due of $164,670,421.62. The amount of 
the annuities which the United States will receive over the 
37-year period aggregates 1,048,100,000 reichsmarks (approximately 
$422,700,000 on the basis of the present par of exchange—40.33 
cents to the reichsmark). The difference between the balance 
due after deducting 10 percent and the amount to be received 
over the entire period represents, to some extent, an additional 
amount included in the total sum to be paid by Germany on 
account of this indebtedness to compensate the United States for 
the additional time required to liquidate the indebtedness beyond 
the 15-year period that would have been required under the 
agreement of January 14, 1925. (The settlement was discussed 
im the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930.) 

The United States holds bonds of the German Government de- 
livered under the funding agreement of June 23, 1930, in the 
principal amount of 997,500,000 reichsmarks, or converted at 
40.33 cents (present par) to the reichsmark, $402,291,750. The 
payment of the two bonds in the principal amount of 12,650,000 
reichsmarks each, due on September 30, 1931, and March 31, 1932, 
was postponed under the joint resolution of Congress approved 
December 23, 1931. Subsequent principal payments on account of 
Army costs aggregating 107,900,000 reichsmarks, interest payments 
aggregating 9,568,187.50 reichsmarks, and annuities under the 
moratorium agreement aggregating 13,761,445.05 reichsmarks have 
not been paid as required by the provisions of the German- 
American debt agreement of June 23, 1930, and the moratorium 
agreement of May 26, 1932. The following statement indicates 
the amount now due the United States on account of Army costs: 


Total Army cost charges (gross), including ex- 
of Interallied Rhineland High Commis- 
sion (American Department $292, 663, 435. 79 
Credits to Germany: 
Armistice funds (cash requi- 
sition on German Govern- 


$37, 509, 605. 97 
159, 033. 64 
5, 240, 759. 29 
1, 532, 088. 34 
. a 355, 546. 73 
Coal acquired by Army of Oc- 
CUPA CIOD A eee 756. 33 
44, 797, 790. 30 
247, 865, 645. 49 
Payments received: 
Under the Army-cost agree- 
ment of May 25, 1923, which 
Was superseded by agree- 
ment of Jan. 14, 1925. 14, 725, 154. 40 
Under Paris agreement o 
1 39, 203, 725. 89 
Under debt agreement ot June 
8 12, 069, 631. 84 
— 65,998, 512.13 


Unpaid balance of original Army costs.. 181, 867, 133. 36 

Norte: The balance due on account of Army costs is exclusive of 
the 10 percent reduction allowed in the amount of the total Army 
costs originally due, contemplated in the agreement with Ger- 
many, to accord with similar reductions accepted by the Govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain under the Young plan. The 
amount due during the fiscal year 1932 and postponed under the 
joint a ution of December 23, 1931, has not been deducted from 

ue. 

Mixed claims: Under the agreement of August 10. 1922, pro- 
vision was made for the creation of the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion, United States and Germany, with authority to determine 
and adjudicate the amount of all claims of the United States and 
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its nationals 


Germany based on the terms of existing | 
treaties, Under the z agree- 


provisions of the Finance Ministers’ 


the Secretary of 


interest on all awards to the date of pay- 
ment, in the principal amount of 2,121,600,000 reichsmarks ($855,- 
641,280), of which it is estimated that 1,496,600,000 reichsmarks 
($603,578,780) represent private awards and 625,000,000 reichsmarks 
($252,062,500) t awards entered in favor of the United 
States Government. The bonds are not interest bearing, but the 
principal amount thereof is estimated to be sufficient to pay the 
total amount of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission 
entered in favor of the United States and its nationals, which 
awards bear interest by their terms at various rates, generally 5 
percent. The Settlement of War Claims Act, approved March 10, 
1928, changed the terms of the awards so that they would bear 
interest according to their terms only up to January 1, 1928, and 
from that date until paid at the rate of 5 percent per annum. 

The Mixed Claims Commission has entered and certified to the 
Treasury for payment awards in favor of American nationals in the 
approximate amount of $118,000,000. Net payments made to 
American nationals on account of such awards and interest thereon 
to September 30, 1937, amounted to $135,057,389.58. The balance 
due to claimants including accrued interest to September 30, 1937, 
was $152,839,560.58. In addition, the Government has received 
awards on its own account in the principal amount of about 
$42,000,000, payment on account of which, however, has been de- 
ferred under the Settlement of War Claims Act until after all 
private claims are liquidated in full. 

The Treasury has received from Germany on account of these 
awards under the various agreements above mentioned the sum of 
$53,396,763.57. The balance due from Germany on account of the 
bonds above mentioned is to be paid in accordance with the debt 
agreement of June 23, 1930, in semiannual installments of 20,- 
400,000 reichsmarks on September 30 and March 31 of each year 
for a period of 52 years beginning March 31, 1930. The principal 
payments aggregating 102,000,000 reichsmarks due on account of 
mixed claims awards from September 30, 1931, to September 30, 
1933, inclusive, which were postponed to March 31, 1934, and prin- 
cipal payments aggregating 163,200,000 reichsmarks and interest 
payments aggregating 34,170,000 reichsmarks due from March 31, 
5 to Sepsemner 30, 1937, have not been paid by the German 

vernment. 


The status of the indebtedness of Germany to the United States 
as of January 31, 1938, is summarized in the following table: 
Indebtedness of Germany to the United States, Jan. 31, 1938 
{Amount of indebtedness (in reichsmarks)] i 


Total indebted- 


ness as of Jan. 
Army costs 


31, 1938 
1, 048, 100, 000 1, 010, 352. 175. 64 
Mixed claims. 2, 121, 600, 000 | 2,074, 170, 000. 00 
— 3, 169, 700, 000 |13, 084, 522, 175. 64 


Indebtedness 
es funded 


Total e 
ments — Payments of | Ps; 
as eae 31, principal 


1 Includes interest accrued under unpaid moratorium agreement annuities. 
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Indebtedness of Germany to the United States, Jan. 31, 1938—Contd. 
{Amounts not paid according to contract terms, Jan. 31, 1938 (in reichsmarks)] 


Date due 


Pn SES I eae RE 529, 049. 
ree 25. — teprasten 529, 049. 
Sept. 30, 1934. 529, 049. 
Mar. 31, 1935.--.........- 529, 049. 
Sept. 30, — 529, 049. 
Sept, 30, 1990. 529,040. 
Mar, 31, 1937.. 529, 049. 
Sept. 30, 1987. 529, 049. 
Total... 599, 632. 55 
. L E a RT Be ee ey CS ee 
Includes 4,027,611.95 reichsmarks ited by German Government in the Kon- 
versionskasse fiir A ulden and not paid to the United States in 


dollars as required by the debt and moratorium agreements, 
REPARATIONS 


for the payment of reparations by Germany. agree- 
1930, which made the Young plan effective, 


“The signatory governments recognize that the accounts between 
the Reparation Commission and Germany relating to transactions 
prior 20e DITI oE ODATA ace hiay fg anglers NE sty ns 

volving credits to Germany, either now or in the future, against 
the original capital debt are henceforth obsolete and without 
practical effect and declare them closed in their present condi- 
tion.” 


The Young plan as recommended by the Committee of Experts 
was intended take effect, according to its terms, as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1929; but owing to the time expended by the conferences 
between the interested governments, by the work of the organiza- 
tion committees, and by the process of ratification in the prin- 
cipal countries concerned, it did not become effective until May 17, 
1930. During the transition period from 1, 1929, to 
May 17, 1930, the annuities under the Young plan falling within 
that period were paid and transferred under the system of admin- 
istration provided by the Dawes plan. The transactions made 
during the transition period in the funds derived from the an- 
nuities under the Dawes plan represent, in effect, the liquidation 
of outstanding balances under that plan. 

The amounts paid by Germany under the Dawes plan from 
September 1, 1924, to May 17, 1930, and under the Young plan 
from September 1, 1929, to May 17, 1930, will be found in detail 
in the reports of the agent general for reparation payments. The 
final report of the agent general was issued in May 1930 and is 
replete with information concerning payments made by Germany 
under the Dawes and Young plans from September 1, 1924, to 
May 17, 1930. On May 17, 1930, the administration of the an- 
nuities under the Young plan was taken over by the Bank for 
Internattonal Settlements, Basle, Switzerland, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Young plan, and the report of the payments 
made by Germany since that date under the Young plan has 
been incorporated in the annual reports of that institution, 

The Treasury has not available for distribution any copies of 
the various documents mentioned above. Copies of such- docu- 
ments may probably be obtained at a nominal price from the 
Columbia University Press, Room 709 Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity, or from the British Library of Information, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. The May 1924 issue of the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin contains a copy of the Dawes plan; the July 
1929 issue contains a copy of the Young plan as recommended by 
the committee of experts; and the April 1930 issue contains copies 
of the Hague agreements of January 20, 1930, which made the 
Young plan effective. The supply of the Federal Reserve bulletins 
has been exhausted, but such bulletins may probably be available 
in a local bank or public library. 

The United States is not a signatory to either the Dawes plan 
or the Young Plan, and did not claim and has not received any 
reparation payments. The amounts received by the United States, 
as shown in the following table, are on account of the costs of 
the American Army of Occupation and the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and Germany. 


Distribution among creditor governments of payments made 
blag mrad Dawes and Young plans from Sept. 1, 1924, 28 
ar. 31, 


[German marks] 


Creditor governments receiv- Young plan | Total 2 
1. 1929, to | 1924, to Mar. 
ing payments ar. 31, 1936 31, 1936 

— ee y 182, 589. 10 1, 429, 912, 051. 26 | 5, 369, 004, 640. 36 

410, 293.08 | 465, 964, 080.77 | 2, 120, 374, 373. 85 

—. E cere te 130, 021.36 | 232, 005, 684. 30 ‘787, 135, 705. 66 

499, 269.41 | 194,411, 909. 60 721, 911, 179. OL 

160, 195. 86 165, 262, 164. 79 440, 422, 360. 65 

430, 667. 80 76, 950, 000. 00 377, 380, 667. 80 

243, 819. 97 12, 660, 000. 00 79, 903, 819. 79 
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The information shown in the foregoing statement was obtained 
from the reports listed below: 

(1) Report of the Agent General for Reparation Payments, May 
) Report af È Reparation Paymen 

the Agent General for on P: ts, Ma; 
21, 1930, pages 344 and 356. 4 

First Annual Report of the Bank for International Settlements, 
March 31, 1931, Annex VIa and Annex VIb. 

Second Annual Re of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, March 31, 1932, Annex Va and Annex Vb. 

Third Annual Report of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, March 31, 1933, Annex V. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, March 31, 1934, Annex XII. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Bank for International Settlements, 
March 31, 1935, Annex X. 

Sixth Annual Report of the Bank for International Settlements, 
March 31, 1936, Annex VIII. 

Such statement does not include any payments received by 
the creditor governments prior to the inception of the Dawes 
plan, or any of the amounts realized by creditor governments 
from sources outside of the Dawes and Young plans. 

The Seventh Annual Report of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, covering the period April 1, 1936, to March 31, 1937, states 
that as a result of the terms of the Lausanne agreement of 
July 1932, the execution of the annuity obligation of the German 
Government under the Young plan adopted at the Hague Con- 
ference of January 1930 has been reserved pending ratification 
of the agreement, and that during the year under review the 
bank has received nothing in respect of the annuity payments of 
the German Government. 

Soon after its inauguration the Bank for International Settle- 
ments was appointed fiscal agent of the trustees for the German 
external loan, 1924, and trustee for the German Government inter- 
national 5% -percent loan, 1930. The seventh annual report of the 
bank contains the following statement concerning the service on 
such loans: 

“Since July 1, 1934, the German Government has not furnished 
to the trustees any of the funds required in the currencies of 
the respective issues for the service of these loans. During the 
year under review, however, although the service of the loans has 
not been effected through the respective trustees, certain groups 
of bondholders have continued to benefit under special agreements 
concluded between the German Government and various other 
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governments. Bondholders specified in these agreements have 
been able to obtain payment in the currency of their country of 
domicile, of the whole or a part of the nominal value of their 
coupons. Moreover, as regards bondholders who do not receive 
payment of the full nominal amount of their coupons in this 
manner but have not surrendered their right to such payment, 
the German Government has offered to liquidate the outstanding 
amounts by a payment in reichsmarks calculated at the Reichs- 
bank’s official rate of exchange, the employment of such reichs- 
marks being governed by principles similar to those regulating the 
use of registered marks. The trustees for the respective loans 
are not parties to any of these special agreements, have had noth- 
ing to do with their execution, and have considered them incom- 
patible with the general bonds and the international agreements 
relating thereto.” 

Various supplementary agreements have been made with the 
German Government concerning reparation payments and other 
financial matters. The report of the so-called Wiggin committee 
relative to the immediate further credit needs of Germany and to 
the possibilities of converting a portion of the short-term com- 
mercial indebtedness of Germany into long-term credits, was made 
in August 1931. The special advisory committee, convoked by the 
Bank for International Settlements at the request of the German 
Government, issued its report in December 1931, relative primarily 
to the financial and economic condition of Germany. The repara- 
tion matter was further discussed at the Lausanne conference in 
session from June 16, 1932, to July 9, 1932. Copies of such reports 
may probably be obtained from the Columbia University Press or 
from the British Library of Information previously mentioned. 
The Supplement to the London Economist of January 23, 1932, 
entitled “Reparations and War Debts,” contains considerable in- 
formation. regarding reparation and war-debt payments and the 
effect of the moratorium on the budgets of the various govern- 
ments concerned. Also the Supplement to the London Economist 
dated November 12, 1932, entitled “The War Debts,” may be of 
interest as it contains a great deal of information concerning 
intergovernmental indebtedness. 

The following is a bibliography of reparation publications, copies 
of which may no doubt be obtained from a local public library. 

Economic Consequences of the Peace, by J. M. Keynes. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

A Revision of the Treaty, by J. M. Keynes. Macmillan & Co. 

Making of the Reparation and Economic Sections of the Treaty, 
by Bernard M. Baruch. (New York) Harper & Bros. 

What Germany Had Paid Under the Treaty of Versailles, by 
Lujo Brentano. (Berlin) Walter de Gruyter & Co. (New York) 
Doubleday. 

Germany’s Capacity to Pay, by H. G. Moulton and Constantine 
McGuire. (Washington) Brookings Institution. 

The Dawes Plan in the Making, by R. G. Dawes. (New York) 
Bobbs. 

The Dawes Plan and the New Economics, by G. P. Auld (New 
York) Doubleday. 

Germany and Her Debts, by L. L. B. Angas. Henry J. Simmonds. 

The Truth About the Treaty, by M. Tardieu. Hodder. 

The End of Reparations, by Hjalmar Schacht. Jonathan Cape. 

Reparation Reviewed, by Andrew MacFadyean. Benn. 

War Debts and World Prosperity, by H. G. Moulton and Leo 
Pasvolsky. (Washington) Brookings Institution. 

History of Reparations, by Carl Bergmann, with a foreword by 
Sir Josiah Stamp. (London) E. Benn (1927). 

The Reparation Settlement 1930, by Denys Peter Myers. World 
Peace Foundation (1930). 

The Bank for International Settlements at Work, by Eleanor 
Lansing Dulles. (New York) Macmillan (1932). 


A Vote for Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 
Spiking certain misstatements and misrepresentations deliberately 
or ignorantly made with respect to my attitude and my vote 
Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I insert the following statements with reference to 
certain uninformed or deliberate misstatements and mis- 
representations made concerning my attitude and vote on 
the so-called relief bill: 
Mr. Speaker, “And Jacob went near unto Isaac, his father, 
and he felt him, and said, “The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the 
hands are the hands of Esau.’” 
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The people of Vermont are not and will not be fooled by 
the voices, for the hair on the hands of the New Deal is 
too apparent to be overlooked, and the motives are too obvious 
to need discussion. 

Those people who, for political purposes and to serve their 
selfish ends, are deliberately misrepresenting me and my atti- 
tude and my vote with respect to the so-called pump-priming 
bill, know, or should have known, or could have known, that 
in the Committee on Appropriations, of which I am a member, 
I opposed every pump-priming feature of the bill in ques- 
tion. They also know, or could have known, that when the 
bill came to the floor I did exactly the same thing. If they 
had been interested to be fair, instead of vindictive, they 
should have known and told the public that I voted to ear- 
mark every cent of relief; to allocate the administration of 
relief to the several States; that I opposed vociferously the 
pump-priming character and features of the bill; that I voted 
to recommit it; and then at last, and finally, I did vote for 
practically the only item left in the bill which I had not 
opposed, namely, the necessary and unavoidable provision for 
the relief of the destitute and suffering and those for whom 
we must find food to keep them from starving. Full re- 
sponsibility for this condition rests—and I place it squarely 
upon the shoulders of this administration. But, for all that, 
the alleviation of this is nevertheless a responsibility on all 
of us. 

They might have said that, having recorded myself as 
against the pump-priming features of the bill, I finally voted 
for that portion of it which appertained to relief, for this 
everybody who is interested in the truth can ascertain; and 
even those who are disposed to criticize that action and my 
vote should know the truth. 

Finally the bill pased the Senate with additional features— 
appropriations and amendments—and went to conference. 
Now, it is a fact that the Democratic majority in the Senate, 
against the protestations of the Republicans, did upon three 
separate occasions deliberately and purposely vote to refuse 
to prohibit Federal employees from engaging in politics. By 
such refusal they voted impliedly and deliberately to sanction 
the use of Federal funds, which were voted for relief, in party 
elections. And they refused deliberately and brazenly to 
permit Congress to exercise its prerogatives and its functions 
and its discretion to earmark the funds for relief, and denied 
Congress the right to permit it to specify the uses for and 
under which the public money was to be put. 

The Democratic majority overrode everybody, at the dicta- 
tion of the President, and deliberately and brazenly gave 
him—the President—absolute and unconditional authority to 
spend the money appropriated for relief as he alone should 
see fit, and with no regard or consideration for the use to 
which he would put it or for which it was to be expended. 

This is an authority and a delegation of authority which 
no man ought ever to have, ought never to have had, and 
which no man should be granted. That he has it today is 
over my opposition, as evidenced by my vote. 

The conference report made the bill’s pump-priming fea- 
tures more obnoxious, even worse, as is apparent and ob- 
vious; and as he who runs may read, if he be so inclined, 
I voted against the adoption of that report for reasons which 
even a 12-year-old child ought to understand. 

Now, I know, as all sensible people must and do and will, 
and as I so many times have said, and as some have criticized 
me for saying, that this administration can neither spend this 
Nation out of this depression nor out of debt. Those same 
people who are criticizing me unjustly and under a misappre- 
hension as to my vote have criticized me for taking the oppo- 
site position. They are “neither fish nor fowl nor good red 
herring.” 

I realize that this administration is attempting to perpetu- 
ate itself in power, and, as I have said, in so attempting to 
accomplish its purpose it is feeding on the very vitals of the 
Nation—and I mean it. And my votes will substantiate my 
opinion. I have said so before, and I say so again—that I 
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hold this administration responsible for creating the necessity 
for such appropriations for relief of the ill-nourished, ill- 
housed, ill-clad millions of starving men, women, and 
children. That, however, does not relieve me as the repre- 
sentative of this group from the original responsibility of 
attempting to protect them and of looking after them. Criti- 
cism for such action on my part will be borne willingly, but 
misrepresentation, deliberate and with malice, pretense, and 
vindictiveness, is entirely another thing—despicable, but a 
boomerang. 

Meanwhile, we might as well recognize the fact that so long 
as the people continue to and persist in continuing the un- 
wieldy Democratic majority in Congress this deficit and de- 
pression and spending program will not end and cannot end, 
and the means and methods employed by this administration 
will not be changed. 

The problem which confronts the American people with a 
Democratic administration in power is bound to become more 
and more acute and difficult of solution, because the continued 
business depression born of uncertainty as to what the New 
Deal will do next will eventually lead us almost certainly 
into a dictatorship of economic planners, supported by that 
vast army of those who are bleeding us to death and have 
access to the public purse. 

The most important issue America has to deal with today 
is recovery. Genuine, material economic recovery, I say, to- 
day transcends all other issues in this Nation, including 
monopolies, politics, programs, planning, reorganization, 
regulation, and reform. Every problem in America today 
is subordinate to the health and happiness and well-being 
of 130,000,000 people whose immediate destiny is absolutely 
dependent upon restoring this country to economic recovery. 

The United States cannot rely upon the castor-oil method 
to lubricate our economic machinery, nor the clenched-fist 
method, to put people to work. There is only one force that 
will make the machinery work, and that is the ability to make 
profits. 

This in turn demands private enterprise and thus the pres- 
ervation of democracy. We might as well understand once 
and for all, and wake up to the fact that democracy cannot 
be taken for granted. We are in a dangerous frame of mind, 
and so is every democratic form of government, when the 
people cannot realize that they have it in their hands to save 
democracy or to destroy it, and by their votes. 

In conclusion I want to say to you all, and to everybody, 
that it is very important that you realize that the election of 
each and every additional Republican Congressman who he- 
lieves in and will support with his vote fundamental Ameri- 
canism, and is no worshipper, concealed or outspoken, at the 
shrine of the New Deal idols, is a step toward conserving your 
own rights and liberties and prevention of a change in our 
form of government. 

There is one other thing, namely, there is no limit to the 
propaganda, kind or quality, or to the deliberate misstate- 
ments and misrepresentations which will be indulged in by 
those who seek to serve those who are opposed to us who 
have fought the un-American policies of the New Deal. 

As Edmund Burke said to the electors at Bristol, England, 
in 1774: 


. It ought to be the happiness and glory of a representative to live 


in the strictest. union, the closest correspondence, and the most un- 
reserved communication with his constituents. Their wishes ought 
to have great weight. with him; their opinion, high respect; their 
business, unremitting attention. It is his duty to sacrifice his re- 
pose, his pleasures, his satisfaction, to theirs; and, above all, ever, 
and in all cases, to prefer their interest to his own. But his unbiased 
opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened conscience, he ought 
not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of men living. 


It follows, therefore, as has been so well and truly said by 
Senator Grass, that 

The public man who permits himself to pause long enough to in- 
quire whether a thing is or unpopular, instead of seeking 
to know whether it is right or wrong, is not only useless but dan- 
8 He is a coward to begin with and a menace 

ways. 


Keep the American Flag Flying in the Western 
Hemisphere—Our Navy Belongs in American 
Waters—Why Police the Earth?—Supernavy and 
Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, our Navy belongs in 
American waters. It is now roaming the Seven Seas, ag- 
gressive, defiant, and warlike, ready at all times to interfere 
in foreign affairs. That means trouble. The American 
people built their Navy to defend America. They did not 
build our Navy to mix in the quarrels of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. It was never intended to settle boundary disputes in 
Europe. We have no business policing the earth. We can- 
not impose our will on the Old World. Keep our Navy at 
home on the shores of America. Keep our flag flying in the 
Western Hemisphere. A navy for defense is not a navy for 
offense and aggression. 

It has been argued on the floor of the Senate, and I believe 
correctly, that this supernavy bill does not represent any 
actual need for defense, but represents an attempt on the 
part of the administration to implement a new foreign policy. 
REGULAR NAVY APPROPRIATIONS ENTIRELY ADEQUATE—NO NEED FOR A 

SUPERNAVY 

The argument has been made that the naval officers did 
not in late December 1937, or even in January 1938, see any 
need for such a bill. They commented on the regular ap- 
propriation bill of five hundred and sixty-two millions with- 
out any statement that it was inadequate to defend our 
shores. Then on January 28 the President said that we need 
more Navy because of our interest in world peace. The 
naval officers, being subject to the Commander in Chief, im- 
mediately helped to draw the bill which is now before us. 


THE ADMIRALS APPEAR 


Admiral Leahy testified before both the House and Senate 
committees that it was actually needed for defense. I think 
We may understand the situation of Admiral Leahy. It 
would, to say the least, have been very difficult for him to do 
anything else. 

This raises the question of the extent to which this bill is 
foreign policy and naval policy rather than a defense 
measure, 

Dr. Charles A. Beard, who spoke against the bill when it 
was before the House, thought it was entirely foreign policy, 
and remarked: 

I have been through the whole Orient from Siberia to Singapore, 
and all of it is not worth the bones of a single American soldier, 
Let us keep out. 

THE NAVY; DEFENSE OR PORTENT 

Some years ago he wrote his book, The Navy; Defense or 
Portent. In this he pointed out how easy it was for naval 
officers and administration, pursuing its own foreign policy, 
to whip up the country to a state of mind in which they were 
scared of everything and were willing to throw hundreds of 
millions of dollars into the ocean in the name of national 
defense. 

I am going to read now from Mr. Beard’s book: 


The overwhelming majority of the American people believe in 
what is popularly called adequate preparedness for national de- 
fense. But as soon as they give the subject any serious atten- 
tion they run into a bewildering barrage of assertions, allegations, 
claims, statistics, and propaganda, and amid the uproar of vocifer- 
ation they find it hard to distinguish between realities and delu- 
sions. That which seemed simple in the beginning becomes in- 
finitely complicated—a matter of policy and diplomacy as well 
as of ships, guns, engines, and fighting men. 
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ALL THE HISTORIC FORMULAS 


On the right the storm of words includes all the historie formu- 
las: Adequate preparedness is the best guaranty of peace; the 
country must be ready to protect every American citizen and 
every American dollar in every part of the world; the Navy must 
be big enough to defend commerce against any power or combina- 
tion of powers anywhere; it must be strong enough to perform a 
successful major operation in any waters of the two hemispheres 
against any power or combination of powers; the Nation must 
defend the Philippine Islands, whether dependent or free, at any 
cost of blood and treasure; war is good for virility; no limits 
should be placed on the right of the United States to build and 
prepare; if limits are forced upon us by the pacifists, then con- 
struction should be up to the top notch; the more arms the 
country has when it enters an arms conference, the better its 
chance of getting a reduction of armaments; since defense is a 
matter of technology, only experts can state the problems and 
solve them. 

PROVING THE CASE 


And all this is accompanied by a whirlwind of data on battle- 
ships, cruisers, carriers, submarines, gas, 6-inch guns, 8-inch guns, 
gun elevations, line tactics, empiricism, naval bases, and commer- 
cial lanes—data heaped up, classified, and alined to prove the 
case, whatever it may be. 

On the left the bewildered citizen encounters another storm of 
words; preparedness and armament rivalries are among the chief 
causes of war; the United States spends more money on martial 
enterprises than any other country; preparedness is a threat to 
neighbors which stirs up combinations against us; if we make no 
threats, then we shall have peace; an armed conflict with Great 
‘Britain is unthinkable; a battleship costs as much as a thousand 
good country schoolhouses; war breeds crime, unrest, and revo- 
lution; peace is a command of religious faith; the cost and hor- 
rors of modern wars have made them a peril to civilization; by the 
Kellogg Pact the great nations of the earth have renounced war 
as an instrument of national policy; the World Court and League 
ot Nations offer a way to peace. And all this, too, is accompanied 
by reams and volumes of data ordered to prove the case, however 
stated. 

BEWILDERED AMERICANS 

Beset by clamor on the right and the left, American citizens 
will do well to ask for answers to a few leading and pertinent 
questions. Is the Marxian-Von Tirpitz-British thesis sound; must 
‘every capitalist country with a large foreign trade have a navy 
big enough to defend its commerce in all parts of the world 
against any power or combination of powers? Does this lead 
inevitably to armament rivalries and ultimately to general wars? 
Is it possible to avoid by policy and precaution the calamities of 
such competition? Was Reventlow right when he declared that it 
is a question of world power or downfall? Is it possible that 
downfall may be an outcome of world power? 


THE NAVY LEAGUE AGAIN 


In violently attacking President Hoover’s naval policy the Navy 
League of the United States has precipitated and made appropri- 
ate a Nation-wide discussion of these questions. By its tactics 
and demands it has raised two major issues which include all 
minor and subsidiary considerations: Who in reality is to control 
the armament development of the United States? Exactly what 
is to be defended and by what instrumentalities of diplomacy and 
arms? 

THE CHALLENGE 


There is the challenge; personalities are irrelevant. 

Are measures of armament to be determined in fact by the civil 
branches of the Federal Government? 

Or are they to be dictated by the Navy bureaucracy in particu- 
lar the General Board of the Navy, supported by a powerful array 
of active cupidity, an array that includes placeholders eager for 
salary increases, promotions, and more imposing jobs, armor-plate 
manufacturers, munition makers, merchant-marine promoters, as 
providers of naval auxiliaries; navy-yard communities dependent 
on naval construction for employment and profits; labor interests 
looking for high wages; real-estate boomers, the jingo press, mak- 
ing money out of rabble rousing; hyphenates bent on war with 
England; the anti-Japanese and the pro-Chinese hunting trouble in 
the Pacific; merchants selling military and naval supplies, working 
openly or under cover, with millions of dollars at stake in naval 
expenditures and huge funds available for propaganda? 


CIVIL AUTHORITIES ARE SUPREME OVER THE MILITARY AND NAVAL BRANCHES 


If the Constitution of the United States and the long traditions 
of our history mean anything, then the civil authorities of the 
Federal Government are supreme over the military and naval 
branches. With the plain lessons of the past before them the 
founders of the Republic sought to assure civilian supremacy for 
all time. “The liberties of Rome,” explained the Federalist, “proved 
the final victim of her military triumphs.” So the terms of the 
Constitution were made clear. The power to declare war, to raise 
and support armies and navies, and to make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the armed forces is vested in Congress. A 
civilian official, the President, is made Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy in peace and war. The language of our funda- 
mental law admits of no doubt. 2 
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PRESIDENTS HAVE SAID—WELL, WHY MENTION THEM—THE SMART BOYS 
PAY NO ATTENTION TO DEAD PRESIDENTS 

And to bring the people back to first principles, Presidents have 
repeatedly endorsed and the doctrine of civilian suprem- 
acy. Jefferson made it a special point in his first inaugural. 
afterward, Coolidge, in an address at the Naval Academy, ref 
to this essential American doctrine and declared it anew: 

This doctrine of civilian supremacy is no mere bourgeois conceit. 
Men trained primarily in the technology of warfare are not more 
competent than civilians to determine the fate of the Nation. 
GREAT BRITAIN WRESTED THE WAR-MAKING POWER FROM HER KINGS OF 

FINANCE 


The fathers of this Republic had the plain lessons of British 
history for their guidance. They knew that until the independent 
right of the King to command the Army and Navy at his own sweet 
will was wrested from him the development of constitutional gov- 
ernment and personal liberty was impossible in Great Britain. 
And American citizens today have before them the examples of 
the past hundred years and more—of pre-war Germany, where 
military officials snatched control from the civil government and 
nearly wrecked their country; of Tsarist Russia, whose fate calls 
for no comment here; and of contem: Japan, where the Army 
and the Navy snap their fingers at the civil government and lead 
the country into desperate ventures. Civilian authorities have been 
fallible and have made mistakes, but their blunders have been 
trivial as compared with the tragic havoc wrought by naval and 
military intelligence. 

MODERN WARS ARE WARS OF NATIONS OF DIPLOMACY, OF PROPAGANDA, 
AND OF POPULAR SENTIMENT 

Since modern wars are wars of nations, of diplomacy, of propa- 
ganda, and of popular sentiment, nothing could be more perilous 
than to entrust preparedness, policy, and management to bureau- 
crats narrowly trained in the traditions of professionalism. Ciy- 
ilian supremacy is indispensable to national security. 

Granted civilian supremacy in military affairs, we now come to 
the other phase of the subject—the policy of the United States in 
foreign affairs. Who is to define that? Under the Constitution 
this authority is also vested in civil branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, particularly in the President and the Senate. 

Then what policies are possible? Broadly speaking, two policies, 
According to one creed, the United States Government is to inter- 
pret the rights of its citizens and protect their property in all 
parts of the world, and must have an army and navy strong 
enough to enforce its decisions against any power or combination 
of powers on earth. Stripped of all verbiage, of perfunctory trib- 
utes to parities, ratios, and limitations, this is exactly what the 
propagande: of the Navy League and the Navy bureaucrats really 


DEFENDING AMERICA IN EVERY CORNER OF THE GLOBE 


Moreover, this creed has high official sanction for the former Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Curtis Wilbur, in a speech before the Con- 
necticut Chamber of Commerce, on May 7, 1925, enumerated the 
billions of dollars which certain people of the United States had 
invested abroad, totaled the commerce on the high seas, and then 
said: “These vast interests must be considered when we talk of 
defending the flag. * * * To defend America, we must be pre- 
pared to defend its interests and our flag in every corner of the 
globe.” To be sure, his 1 is vague, either because he had 
not thought his way through his own proposition or preferred to 
use words to conceal thought; but of the upshot there can be no 
question: The United States must protect the economic interests 
of its citizens anywhere, any time, against any power or combina- 
woe of powers, and those interests extend to all countries and all 
waters, 

PLAYING THE BRITISH GAME 


That is an old game, of course. Great Britain has played it, 
and those who want to continue it will do well to examine her 
present plight. Germany under William II and Von Tirpitz played 
it, and her present state also deserves examination. “We can-lick 
creation,” is a slogan gratifying to a certain kind of chauvinist, 
but those who propose to adopt it will be wise to count the cost 
in advance. At all events, if this country intends to operate on 
that theory, it must cancel the Kellogg Pact, withdraw from arms- 
limitation treaties, and get ready for the task of whipping any- 
where any power or combination of powers in the world. . 

On the other hand, there is the policy that defines American 
interests in terms of the domestic civilization of the United 
States, that considers only adequate defense for those interests, 
and proceeds on the assumption of live and let live, rather than 
bombast and threats. This policy is embodied in the Kellogg 
Pact, in agreements to limit armaments, and in open declara- 
tions of the President and the State Department. It is summed 
up tersely, simply, and clearly by President Hoover in a state- 
ment made on Navy Day, October 27, 1931, as follows: “The first 
necessity of our Government is the maintenance of a navy so 
efficient and strong that, in conjunction with our Army, no enemy 
may ever invade our country. The commanding officers of our 
forces inform me that we are maintaining that strength and 
efficiency. 


THE NAVY AND OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
“Ours is a force of defense, not offense. To maintain forces 
less than that strength is to destroy national safety; to main- 
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tain greater forces is not only economic injury to our people but 
& threat against our neighbors and would be righteous cause for 
ill-will among them. 

“Our problem is to assure the adjustment of our forces to the 
minimum based upon the outlook in the world; to strive for 
lower armament throughout the whole world; to promote good 
will among nations; to conduct our military activities with rigid 
economy; to prevent extremists on one side from undermining the 
public will to support our necessary forces; and to prevent ex- 
tremists on the other side from waste of public funds.” 

Here, then, are the issues. Are the civilian branches of the 
Federal Government to be really supreme over Army and Navy 
bureaucrats, supported by the Navy League and all the interests 
of cupidity arrayed behind them? 

Is the foreign policy of the United States to be a policy of 
brag and bluster? Or the policy of adequate defense for truly 
national interests, conducted on principles of fairness and mod- 
eration? Upon the correct answers to these questions hangs the 
long fate of American civilization, Nothing less than that is 
now at stake. 


In his book Dr. Charles A. Beard pointed out that naval 
experts can go wrong, and told, as he did before the House 
committee, of the terrific folly of both the German and 
the British navalists in the years before the World War 
when they were participating in the great naval races which 
we are now copying. 

He tells the story of the alliances between the steel com- 
panies and shipbuilders, and the naval officers which led 
both nations to that race. 

Reading further from Dr. Beard: 


Sitting in the midst of the ruin and poverty brought upon them 
by their blind surrender to blind leaders, the people of Germany 
now take stock of their past. Had they restrained the hand 
of the Navy bureaucrats, had they built submarines and air- 
planes instead of battleships which the experts foisted upon 
them, they would not have alienated Great Britain and would 
not have brought down upon their heads the antagonism of the 
whole world. 

By wasting money on battleships they curtailed the equipment 
of the Army and so weakened it that victory in a two-front war, 
with Britain in the conflict, became impossible. In the war, 
the German Navy, which was supposed to protect commerce, 
proved utterly useless. Had the Germans curbed the Navy bureau- 
crats, diverted to the Army money squandered on the Navy, they 
would not have been overwhelmed by disaster, If anything is 
established by history, that much seems beyond dispute. 


He points out, and I wish to call attention to the fact 
that he is considered the dean of American historians, 
formerly having held the chief chair of history at Columbia 
University and receiving all the academic recognition ever 
showered upon an individual, he points out that it is prac- 
tically impossible for the so-called naval experts to divorce 
themselves from their own personal interest in the situation. 

I want to read this further statement from the able 
doctor: 


Very quickly then the armament question passes beyond things 
and forces which can be, for the moment at least, expressed and 
calculated in mathematical terms. Moreover, it is difficult to 
disentangle it from disturbing collaterals for consideration on its 
intrinsic merits, 

Every true patriot would wish to have it considered in the light 
of large national interests and without any intermixture of spe- 
cial interests. Unhappily, to judge by the past, this seems to be 
almost impossible. The issue involves the professional pride and 
veal of naval officials who, as a rule, look with impatience, if 
not more, on “lay interference in technical matters.” 

PAYING THE BILL IN BLOOD AND TEARS 


They know from bitter experience that they are likely at any 
time to be plunged into a war by an excited populace and still 
more excited politicians, without satisfactory preparation for it 
and may have to pay the bill in blood and tears. They would not 
be human if they did not seek to secure all possible material sup- 
port for any enterprise into which they may be hurled by the 
decisions of civilian authorities who do not have to risk their 
lives in combat. 

Besides this, which must be placed first on the list, naval officers 
have practical interests at stake; more ships, more posts, bigger 
ships and bigger posts, more prestige, honors, salaries, star, and 
perquisites. As a celebrated English statesman once remarked, 
if you give any service of the government a free rein it will ex- 
haust the budget, and fighting men; and in their search for 
strategic frontiers and naval bases, will want to annex the moon. 
These are just facts that must be taken into the reckoning when 
the business of armaments is considered. 


I strongly agree with Dr. Beard when he contends that if 
the American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars are 
right in demanding that the profits be taken out of war, 
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“then the planning and construction of the American Navy 
should be completely dissociated from every kind of private 
money-making enterprise.” 

He says: 


In view of the vital matters involved in national defense, all 
persons, private and official, who write, speak, and advocate in 
this field should be above suspicion as to interested motives. 
More than that, they should lean over backward in severing their 
connections with financial considerations. If we are to call upon 
our young men to give their lives to their country and taxpayers 
to surrender their last cent if necessary, then we must insist that 
singleness and purity of motive shall be the prime characteristic 
of those who meddle with naval armaments. Men with dirty 
hands have no right to speak of national honor. 

They are a peril to national defense for by their machinations 
they discredit disinterested efforts to provide for that exigency. 
In short, in this division of politics all cards must be on the 
table. If the Navy League has among its supporting membership 
persons who hold stocks in steel, shipbuilding, and associated 
concerns, it should ask them to withdraw for the good of the 
great cause. 


LISTEN TO NONE BUT AMERICAN PATRIOTS—FORGET FOREIGN PROPAGANDISTS 


Not that they are corrupt, but Caesar’s wife should be impec- 
cable. Likewise, Members of Congress and naval officials should 
observe the correct principle that an honorable judge does not 
sit in a case in which he is interested. Republics are as likely 
to be destroyed by a corruption of morals within as by attacks 
from without. : 

With the arena for debate cleared and the fierce light of truth 
flocding every part of it, what is the first problem to be solved? 

It is simply this: What is to be defended? The people and land 
of this continent—the country founded by our fathers and 
mothers? The Western Hemisphere under the Monroe Doctrine? 
American Samoa and the Philippines? Every dollar invested by 
any American citizen anywhere on the wide surface of the earth? 
Every American merchant or capitalist everywhere, no matter what 
he may be doing? These questions are imperative, for no instru- 
ments of defense can be intelligently devised until it is known 
what they are to defend. 


This raises, incidentally, the question of why the American 
Navy has suddenly added the outpost of Samoa to its main 
defense line. In the policy amendment added by the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, the old defensive triangle we 
talked about for so many years, stretching from the Aleutian 
Islands to Hawaii, to Panama, was put out of joint, and by 
the adding of Samoa, which you will see is some 2,600 miles 
beyond Hawaii. That little addition takes in some hundreds 
of thousands of miles of sea which was not in our defensive 
line before. 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM C. RIVERS SPEAKS 


In this connection I wish to insert in the Recor a state- 
ment made by Maj. Gen. William C. Rivers, retired, formerly 
stationed in the Philippines. He takes violent exception to 
the addition of Samoa to our defense lines, and his words are 
so much worth listening to in this matter that I ask to have 
them read by the Clerk. 

This is taken from the New York Times, Sunday, March 
27, 1938: 


To the Eprror of the New YORK TIMES: 

Two public officials have recently made striking statements con- 
cerning the Philippines. The Chief of Operations of the Navy, 
Admiral Leahy, formally gave to the Vinson Naval Committee his 
professional judgment that “the Navy which America now has 
and the Navy which it will have when it is increased by the author- 
ity contained in this bill will be seriously inadequate to the task 
of sending a naval force to the Philippines.” Again, “I said it 
would require at least three times this amount of increase of 
our present Navy to warrant undertaking such an expedition, and 
I doubt if we could with three times the increase.” And that a 
fleet about twice the size of the fleet of any Asiatic naval power 
souls be required to carry on a war in the vicinity of the Philip- 
pines. 

VAST EXPENDITURES NECESSARY IF WE FOLLOW THE WRONG FOREIGN 
POLICY 


The sum mentioned in the Vinson bill is one and one-fourth 
billions. So that we see, in order to protect the Philippines, or to 
recapture the islands, an initial expenditure for construction alone 
of four billions would be necessary. 

Admiral Leahy had also stated more than once that "the defen- 
sive line of the American Navy at the present time reaches from 
the Aleutian Islands to the Hawaiian Islands, to Samoa, and to the 
Canal. There is also in the Atlantic a defensive line that runs 
from the Canal to the Virgin Islands and to the coast of Maine.” 

Six weeks after the publicity given to Admiral Leahy's opinions, 
which were sound and clear and which contained the latest authori- 
tative public naval judgment on the subject, the United States 
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High Commissioner resident at Manila, in a radio address, recom- 
mended that if the Filipinos so desire the existing Filipino Govern- 
iment be made permanent. The proposal means that the United 
States would continue to control the foreign affairs, the tariffs, 
immigration, currency, and the public debt of the Philippines. The 
828 would continue their powers over all local affairs within 
THE GREAT QUESTION OF THE PHILIPPINES 

The President of the Commonwealth promptly rejected the pro- 
posal put forth by the High Commissioner. “I positively could not 
agree,” was President Quezon’s statement, and, “if the Common- 
wealth were given a full dominion status, I would consider the 
permanent retention of the islands by the United States.” 

Mr. Quezon has long made it clear that he desires a form of 
government under which the Philippine state can join the League 
and have the complete control of all the subjects mentioned. He 
has frequently expressed the necessity for trade relations with 
America, to be regulated by treaty rather than by acts of Con- 
gress. The new Philippine state—after 1946, or before that date— 
as planned and desired by the Commonwealth President would 
be one in which the United States would have only the power 
to go to its defense. 

It is apparent that a campaign of education is to be made 
in the Philippines and in the United States in favor of our 
citizens assuming permanent responsibility for the defense of 
the far-off and quite indefensible “pearls of the Orient.” A pre- 
diction can be ventured that if Mr. Quezon persuades the United 
States to break its promise to the Filipino people to give them 
independence there will be a revolt of the mass of the Filipino 


people. 
NEUTRALITY PROPOSED FOR THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippines occupy a matchless strategic position—like 
Switzerland, whose neutrality has lasted 120 years. This is solely 
because it is to the selfish national interests of the European 
countries to have Switzerland remain neutral. Certainly Japan, 
Russia, China, France, the Netherlands, Great Britain, and Aus- 
tralia have a deep and selfish interest in guaranteeing the 
permanent neutrality of the Philippines. 

I believe the existing law for the independence of the Philip- 
pines ought to be carried out. I believe that our work in the 
Philippines has been done well. I am convinced, also, that we 
have completed our task in the Philippines. Were the Congress 
at Washington to set up a dominion state in Manila, how can 
the Filipinos rely on its permanency? Each Congress may revoke 
or alter a law passed by its predecessors. The Filipinos are a 
hard-working people with racial pride and ambition. They will 
; govern themselves well, if the economic difficulties at the start 
càn be arranged by our own people allowing the Filipinos priv- 
ileges in the American market for a number of years. 

The High Commissioner makes eloquent plea;. hold forth the 
torch of liberty in the Orient; an outpost for Christianity in the 
Far East; do not scuttle, save democracy in the Orient. Chris- 
tlanity was in the Far East long before we ever heard of the 
Philippines. 

FIGHTING A GREAT AND COSTLY WAR TO MAKE THE WORLD SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

We fought well in a great costly war to aid democracy in 
Germany; the future of eastern Asia will inevitably be settled 
by the people who live there—by Chinese, Japanese, and Russians. 
This is what we insist on in the two Americas. 

As to scuttling: A number of Japanese clad as farmers began 
walking through some of the provinces south of Manila some 
years ago. The Governor General wished those of us with the 
constabulary to find out their plans; We soon reported that the 
visitors said that they were engineer soldiers from a regiment 
of topographical engineers in nearby Formosa. They were just 
selling small articles and comparing their commercial maps with 
the terrain. 


The cruisers Maryland, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania left 
at once for Honolulu. Did they scuttle or merely increase the 
strength of the fleet at Honolulu by adding to its unity and 
power? 
é Wr11am C. RIVERS, 

Major General, United States of America (retired), 
i New York, March 21, 1938. 


Adding Samoa, a simple and indefensible outpost, to our 
main defense line is in a class with the taking of the two 
islands, Canton Island and Enderbury Island, a few weeks 
ago. We are now stretching out to the place that our 
defense, instead of being a simple defense, is a spearhead 
directed right at the heart of the Orient. 

I am more than worried about this new American foreign 
policy in the Far East. It is dangerous. It is stretching 
our neck into the hottest and most turbulent part of the 
world. Great mass movements along religious and racial 
and economic lines may be expected not only in such coun- 
tries as China, but also in British India, in French Indo- 
china, and in all the other parts of the eastern world where 
— 8 nations attempt to become masters over alien 
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WHY INCLUDE SAMOA IN OUR DEFENSE LINES? 


d That we are changing our policy in that part of the world 
is, I think, beyond question, The inclusion of Samoa in the 
defense line and full 2,600 miles away from Hawaii is only 
one evidence. Further evidence is in the radiò talk by High 
Commissioner McNutt, who said that regardless of what Cón- 
gress had decided in 1932, and regardless of what another 
Congress had decided in 1934 the United States must not get 
out of the Philippines. This was echoed by the President 
of the Philippines, Mr. Quezon. 

Was there any rebuke of High Commissioner McNutt by 
his immediate superior, the Secretary of War? There was 
not a word. Was there any rebuke of the High Commis- 
sioner by his ultimate superior, the President? There was 
not a word. Instead the newspapers the next day said that 
the President, in off the record conversation with the re- 
porters, had announced that the whole question was being 
reconsidered. 

STAYING IN THE PHILIPPINES 

That same day the papers carried the information that a 
prominent congressional leader had stated that, in his opin- 
ion, we were not going to get out of the Philippines. Here 
were heavy administration guns being brought to bear, and 
they blasted a hole through the Philippines independence, 
cut big enough to sail a whole battle fleet through. Hardly 
had this interchange between High Commissioner McNutt 
and President Quezon taken place but Secretary Hull rushed 
into give it all his blessing. On March 17, he spoke before 
the Washington Press Club, and his remarks will be found 
in the ConcresstonaL Recorp for March 18, and there said 
that we could not get out of the Orient. He said it was a 
large part of the world and if we did not care to secure the 
maintenance of “orderly processes” there, we would not be 
able to help secure them in Europe. Now is not that states- 
manship of the first order? 


IMPOSING OUR WILL ON THE ORIENT 


In other words, if we did not impose our will on the Orient 
and have everything done there according to Hoyle, we-could 
not impose our will on Europe and have everything done there 
in the way we wanted it done. This you might well call the 
philosophy of our new imperialism. We are not staying in 
China and the Philippines for the sake of the money there 
but simply for the sake of “orderly processes.” What these 
orderly processes are I do not know. If they mean that 
nothing could happen in the world, if nobody can fire a gun 
anywhere but what we have to meddle and muddle and 
muscle in, it certainly is a new foreign policy, quite as new 
as that of staying in the Philippines. I think it is very sig- 
nificant that all this talk about staying in the Orient and 
orderly processes has come up just when the Navy bill was 
being rushed through Congress. Apparently our adminis- 
tration wants every foreign nation to know that the Navy 
bill has something to do with the new foreign policy its 
spokesmen are enunciating from time to time. 


FIRING THE STARTING GUN IN A GREAT NAVAL RACE 


Of course we are getting Japan started off on a naval race. 
We are firing the starting gun. I wish to quote from a 
message to the New York Times: 


Toxyo, Friday, April 1—The United States Navy is accused toda: 

Be tee Gee Hochi 2 Lorman . and N 
trans-Pacific w. apan as the thetical enemy 

in the prenent E ypo 

This charge ased on reports that an unidentified warshi 
appeared on Sunday amid the Truk Islands, a mandated perry 
turned searchlights on an island, and then disappeared. The war- 
ship’s presence was connected with the United States’ naval 
maneuvers. sila LYS 

Hochi considers the ent as of rts that the Unt 
States Navy is including Japan's Mt aa in the pee 
of maneuvers. It declares the American maneuver area has been 
expanded from the Aleutian Islands-Hawall-Panama triangle to 
the great Pacific region centering around Canton, Wake, Ender- 
berry, Samoa, Howland, Baker, and Phoenix Islands. 


NEW AND.DISTANT OUTPOSTS OF IMPERIALISM : 
Among recent evidences that the United States is preparing for 


trans-Pacific operations Hochi lists the visit of United States 
cruisers to Singapore, the claims to Canton and Enderberry Islands, 
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thus advancing air bases to the southeast in the direction of 
Japanese-mandated islands, organization of the present maneuver- 
ing fleet and the fact that it is constantly practicing landing 
operations. 

Hochi argues that the plans of the United States to build five 
battleships of 45,000 to 51,000 tons each shows the fleet is designed 
for attack, not for defense. 

“Certain quarters,” according to Hochi, “view with regret the 
positive and aggressive attitude of the United States and declares 
that the propaganda that American naval armaments are defensive 
is a subterfuge.” 

Throughout the article not a single sentence indicates awareness 
of the fact that Japan had an opportunity to prevent construction 
of so-called aggressive types of battleships and refused to use it. 

In the absence of official notification, Rear Admiral Kiyoshi 
Noda, chief of the naval affairs propagation department, declined 
today to comment on the invocation of the escalator clause in the 
London Naval Treaty by the United States, Britain, and France, 
beyond saying that Japan was watching the situation with grave 
concern. 


The following pertains to the escalator notes exchanged, 
as reported in the New York Times: 


‘WASHINGTON, March 31.—Notes were exchanged today formally 
announcing the intention of Great Britain, France, and the United 
States to resort to escalation under the London Naval Treaty in 
order to build battleships in excess of 35,000 tons, in view of the 
uncertainty surrounding Japanese construction plans. The notes 
will be made public Saturday. 

The United States sent notes to the British Embassy here for 
transmission to Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and India, 
to the Canadian Legation, and to the French Embassy. Great 
Britain and France sent their notes to the diplomats in their 
capitals. 

While France joined in the notice, it is understood that she will 
not build larger battleships unless compelled to by the building 

rograms of Germany, Italy, or Russia. 

The new size for battleships will be determined after conferences 
of naval experts, but tentatively it has been decided, according to 
authoritative reports, to build battleships of around 41,000 tons, 
possibly armed with 18-inch guns instead of 16-inch guns. 

Once these details have been definitely determined, the United 
States will utilize the higher limits in the construction of new 
battleships as they are laid down. Plans to this end are said 
already to be well advanced, but details are withheld for reasons 


of military secrecy. 


If a great deal of agitation had not already been stirred up 
against the Japanese, we would listen to this comment, which 
we are not doing now, and realize that, as Senator VANDENBERG 
pointed out on the 27th, we are the ones who are starting the 
building of 45,000-ton ships. 

The immediate reaction of our proposal to build this super- 
Navy is shown in the following report from Tokyo, printed in 
the New York Times of April 3: 


Toxyo, April 2—With unanimity indicating a common source of 
inspiration, the press, after its silence yesterday, announces that 
the Japanese Navy must reexamine its building plans following the 
British-American decision to escalate. The implication intended to 
be drawn is that Japan is not yet constructing superships and is 
being forced to begin by the other powers. 

While the press docilely prints this theory the explanation it 
publishes with the Anglo-American escalation notes reveal distinct 
embarrassment. Between the lines it is easy to see the contention 
that if Japan is not building superships there was gross ineptitude 
somewhere in failing to say the word that would have prevented 
the other powers from doing so. 

The former argument that the powers were discourteous in 
asking information about Japan’s naval building plans has dis- 
appeared. It is now alleged that the powers knew Japan was not 
building large ships. As evidence, all newspapers cite the reply 
that the naval minister, Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai, made to a 
member of the accounts committee on March 16: 

“The questioner asks,” said Admiral Yonai, “if our answer did 
not give the impression that Japan is building big ships, but, as 
far as Japan is concerned, we have been strictly observing the 
principle of nonmenace and nonaggression, all we want being an 
independent program suited to our needs and national charac- 
teristics. 


JAPANESE STATEMENT 


“Therefore, we are not building any unusually large ships nor 
do we intend building such ships. I can make a definite promise 
on this point.” 

This reply, which attracted little attention at the time it was 
made in an uninteresting committee, is now put forward as evi- 
dence that the powers are not motivated, as Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull says, by Japan’s refusal to furnish information. In 
Nichi Nichi’s words, This is sufficient proof that there is no fusti- 
fiable reason why Britain and America should blame Japan for 
their decision to escalate.” 

The Japanese press knows Admiral Yonai’s reply was not an 
answer to the powers’ question, which the government formally 
refused to answer, but in the present atmosphere the editors deem 
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it wiser not to ask why, if Japan is not building ships of more 
than 35,000 tons, she did not say so when the answer would haye 
prevented escalation. 

Asahi states that Japan will “resolutely disregard” the United 
States and British notes. The navy holds, according to Asahi, 
that Japan can ignore any arrangements the three powers make 
among themselves because “our navy stands firmly for independent 
economical armaments.” 

Asahi also announces that some partial changes must be made 
in the existing program to meet the urgent need of safeguarding 
the nation’s security, since the United States and Britain are 
about to lead an immense building race. 


NAVAL RACE WILL BE A TERRIFIC BURDEN ON THE TAXPAYERS OF AMERICA 

The naval race will be a terrific burden on the taxpayers 
of America. The present program before us increased from 
$880,000,000 in early February to $1,156,000,000 now. Very 
few of us know the way the shipbuilders take advantage of 
the needs of the Government to make money and increase 
prices, and it is doubted that this authorization will cost less 
than $2,000,000,000 before it is completed, but my point is 
that that will only be a drop in the bucket. Once a naval 
race is started, there is no withdrawing from it. It is like 
getting into the Philippines. We have been there 40 years, 
and we have been trying to get out a good part of that time, 
and we have not yet succeeded. It is doubtful that we will 
succeed even by 1960 and maybe never. Getting into a naval 
race is like that. 

ADMINISTRATION SILENT—THEY HAVE NO ANSWER 

What impresses me about this discussion of the naval bill 
is that the charges and objections of those who are opposing 
it are making are not answered by the administration. They 
were made in a briefer form on the floor of the House by 
various able Representatives, but they were not answered 
there. Take the simple matter of defense. We have pointed 
out that the defense of the Nation is in the hands of both 
the Army and the Navy. The Army, according to General 
Westover’s testimony before the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1938, is charged with the duty of protecting the 
harbors of this country and also the naval bases in this 
country and in the outlying islands. The Army has 2,030 
planes at present, and the Navy has 1,950. The usual ratio 
is: Army, 60; Navy, 40. Yet not a single general was called 
to testify either in the House or Senate on the question of 
defense of this Nation which can be given by the Army. It 
was assumed apparently that there was no defense extending 
far out to sea except the Navy. 

WHY NOT CALL IN THE ARMY? THE ARMY CAN DEFEND AMERICA 

The Army is supposed to keep a fleet hundreds of miles 
away from our coasts. It would seem to me simple common 
sense to call in the Army generals and ask them what they 
are doing to defend this country before we decide that the 
Navy must have 3,000 planes. After the Navy has 3,000 
planes, as this bill stipulates and authorizes, the Army will 
come in here asking for 4,500, more than double its present 
quota, and the two services together will have 7,500 planes. 
Now, if it were only planes, I would not object, but these levi- 
athans and dinosaurs of the deep are unnecessary to our 
defense, and they will produce unbearable taxes and taxation 
in America. 

There has been absolutely no answer to the statement 
that we are able, by using the Army and Navy together, to 
keep any foe hundreds of miles away from our shores. 

In the House it was charged, as it has been charged here, 
that this administration is taking us on a new foreign policy, 
quite disregarding the wishes of Congress and forgetting 
our traditions of foreign policy. That has not been answered. 
The only answer given is that of Chairman Vinson, of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, who cited the statement of 
Secretary Hull: 

SECRETARY OF STATE AND HIS POLICY 


In no uncertain terms the Secretary of State, on July 16, 1937, 
announced the following policy: 
“This country constantly and consistently advocates maintenance 


peace. 

“We advocate national and international self-restraint. 

“We advocate abstinence by all nations from use of force in pur- 
suit of policy and from interference in the internal affairs of other 
nations. 
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“We advocate adjustment of problems in international relations 
by processes of peaceful negotiation and agreement. 

“We 8 3 of sty of — eee i 
“Upholding principle sanct treaties, we eve 
modification of provisions of treaties, when need therefor arises, by 
orderly processes carried out in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and 

accommodation. 

“We believe in respect by all nations for the rights of others and 
performance by all nations of established obli f 

“We stand for revitalizing and strengthening of international law. 

“We advocate steps toward promotion of economic security and 
stability the world over. 

“We advocate lowering or removing of excessive barriers in inter- 
national trade. 

“We seek effective quality of commercial opportunity, and we 
urge upon all nations application of the principle of equality of 
treatment. 

“We believe in limitation and reduction of armament. 

Realizing the necessity for maintaining armed forces adequate 
for national security, we are to reduce or to increase our 
own armed forces in proportion to reductions or increases made by 
other countries. 


“We avoid entering into alliances or entangling commitments, but 
we believe in cooperative effort by peaceful and practicable means 
in support of the principles hereinbefore contained.” 


FORGETTING OUR GREAT STATESMEN OF THE PAST 


When the Secretary uses the word “we,” I take it that he 
refers to the State Department; and he might well add “we” 
are forgetting all the admonitions of Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Lincoln, and all our great statesmen of our 
glorious past, and “we” now chart a new course in foreign 
affairs devoid of all common sense and filled with bombast 
and boastfulmess, aggressive and insistent meddling in the 
foreign and domestic affairs of Asia, Europe, and Africa. 
Mark my words, that means trouble ahead—that means war. 

The statement of the Secretary of State is anything but 
statesmanlike and in parts as vague and indefinite as the 
cloudy blue skies. It can mean everything and it can mean 
nothing. It bodes us no good. On the contrary, I have 
pointed out to Senators that our policies are new. 

HULL TO LUDLOW 


Again by way of answer to the charge that there was a 
new policy, Chairman Vinson was forced to cite the letter 
of Secretary Hull to Congressman LUDLOW. 


=I may say that the policy I announced during last August is still 
being strictly observed; that is, that this Government carefully 
avoids, on the one hand, extreme internationalism, with its politi- 
cal entanglements, and, on the other hand, extreme isolation, 
with its tendency to cause other nations to believe that this 
Nation is more or less afraid; that while avoiding any alliances 
or entangling commitments, it is appropriate and advisable, when 
this and other countries have common interest and common ob- 
jectives, for this Government to exchange information with gov- 
ernments of such other countries and, where practicable, to pro- 
ceed on parallel lines, but always the fullest freedom of 
judgment and right of independence of action. 


But I wish to call to your attention that thus far he ad- 
vocates “proceeding on parallel lines.” And I claim that is 
a new foreign policy. 

By way of denying it was a new foreign policy, Chairman 
Vinson quoted the quarantine speech at Chicago: 

When an epidemic of physical disease starts to spread the com- 
munity approves and joins in a quarantine of the patients in 
order to protect the healthy of the community against the spread of 
the 


Then remarked: 


Those who seek to distort this example forget the very next 
sentence. Let me quote it to you: 

“It is my determination to pursue a policy of peace and to 
adopt every practicable measure to avoid involvement in war.” 

We propose to quarantine ourselves from catching the grievous 
disease of war, and by that method we will not become involved 
in any alien quarrels, and in turn will preserve peace for this 
country. 

In other words, we apply the quarantine to ourselves, and by a 
strong navy the health of the community will be protected from 
the disease of war. 

As a means of that quarantine for ourselves we shall build a 
fence to protect our house, our ground, or territory from war that 
is rife in this world. That fence is the United States Navy, and 
by this building program we will make that fence impregnable, 
thereby protecting this country from war. 


This is the most amusing interpretation of that quarantine 
speech that was ever made. Instead of quarantining others 
it means that we quarantine ourselves, 
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Representative CHurcn stated at the conclusion of the 
minority report in the House that the bill was not a defense 
bill— 


After a careful study of the provisions of this bill, the circum- 
stances under which it was proposed, the international situation 
today and our existing Navy, together with the $4,000,000,000 pro- 
gram authorized only 4 years ago, I am sincerely convinced that only 
one conclusion can be made; this billion-dollar additional authori- 
zation bill is not for the purpose of national defense. The argument 
of self-defense necessity is a deliberate camouflage. 


That has never been answered. 

He stated again that it has been stated on this floor before 
that there is enough authorization now to build up to 24 
battleships. We do not need the extra three. He said: 


But, Mr. Chairman, when a new battleship is constructed to 
replace one that is overage, it must not be forgotten that the 
replaced battleship is still in existence. Under the terms of this 
bill, the replaced battleship is retained. It is not just so much 
scrap. On the contrary, the evidence before our committee indi- 
cates that they can be modernized and improved, in keeping with 
more recent developments in battleship construction. As stated in 


“replacement,” “underage,” and “overage” terminology 

it be distinctly understood that with this bill and existing law it is 
possible to have a fleet of 31 battleships, 16 of which will be entirely 
new and 15 of which can be modernized and made practically new. 


It was charged in the House that a battleship was an instru- 
ment of aggression; it is not for defense. That was not 
answered. This charge was made in the speech of Repre- 
sentative CHURCH on March 14, in which he said: 


It is pertinent to ask, What is the nature of a battleship? If you 
make a study of the various disarmament conferences and naval 
strategy, you will readily conclude that a battleship has always been 
considered an instrument of aggression. They have never been 
considered anything else. Their main function is that of battle— 
to seek out the enemy and destroy him. 

The function and purpose of a battleship can probably be best 
explained by quoting the words of Admiral William D. Leahy, 
Chief of Naval Operations, in his testimony before our 
committee: 

“All of the capital ships of the United States are battleships. 
That type combines the greatest concentration of fighting strength 
and power of survival possible in one hull.” 

I also call your attention to the response the admiral made to 
aif 9 on propounded by my friend and colleague from Maine 

REWSTER: 


. Brewster. What is the cruising radius of battleships in 
gen 2 

“Admiral Leany, About 15,000 miles.“ 

I do not think it necessary to press this point further. The 
majority of the Naval Affairs Committee admit in their report 
that the battleship is an instrument of aggression. Your atten- 
tion is es to the 8 


offensive power and the power of survival.“ 

Are we so naive as to believe for 1 minute that a potential fleet 
of 31 battleships, with a cruising radius of 15,000 miles, is a navy 
for self-defense? Are we so naive as to believe the majority can 
argue for this bill on the ground that it is necessary for our 
national defense when they ask us to authorize the construction 
of three more battleships which they admit to be designed for 
offensive purposes and which are designed for operations thou- 
sands of miles from home? 


FOUR BILLION DOLLARS AUTHORIZED FOR THE NAVY IN 1934 

The charge was made in the House and again in the Senate, 
and has not yet been answered, why the Navy Department 
did not ask for further money to keep up the construction 
program of $4,000,000,000 authorized in 1934? Representa- 
tive CHURCH asked the question on March 14 and now we are 
at the end of April and no satisfactory answer has been given 
out. With some $2,000,000,000 unexpended authorization 
still available, the Navy or the President came in here and 
asked for a billion or two billion dollars more, 

He said: 

Has anyone been able to explain satisfactorily why the Navy 
Department has never found it advisable to keep its construc- 
tion program up to the $4,000,000,000 authorization under the 
act of 1934? Has anyone been able to explain satisfactorily why 
the Navy Department did not ask for full appropriation to carry 
out the Vinson-Trammell g program when we passed the Navy 
Department appropriation bill on January 21, 1938? At that time 
the Congress granted substantially every request made by the Navy 
Department. 

IT JUST DOESN’T MAKE SENSE 


No, Mr. Chairman, it was not the inadequacy of our national 
defense that prompted the President of the United States to sub- 
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mit his message to Congress on January 28, 1938, recommending 
the enactment of this bill for the construction of instruments of 
aggression. It just doesn’t make sense. There is only one ex- 
planation, and that is that the President of the United States 
recommended this bill upon the theory of power diplomacy and 
upon a basis of secret understandings with Great Britain, Noth- 
ing could be clearer than that the President desires this bill for 
the sole purpose of implementing his undisclosed foreign policy 
based on the doctrine of collective security and the employment 
of power diplomacy in the Orient, to be carried out in coopera- 
tion with Great Britain. 


WHO HAS THE ANSWER? 


It seems to me that these comments need some answer, 
unless the Members of the Senate are actually willing to 
vote the administration a free hand in any kind of foreign 
policy it chooses to engage in. At one moment that foreign 
policy seems to be rallying the demands to vote against the 
dictatorships, and at another moment President Roosevelt 
is doing that amazing thing of congratulating Italy and 
England on signing a pact which recognizes the assault and 
rape of Ethiopia and the partition of Spain. I think when 
the foreign policy of the United States fluctuates between 
200 degrees above zero to 200 degrees below zero Congress 
can claim that the time has come for it to have some part 
in making the foreign policy. I think that moment has 
come on this Navy bill. I think it is a foreign policy of 
entanglement abroad, and I am against it. I think we 
should devote our energy to making democracy work in this 
country, instead of building up a new militarism and im- 
perialism here in America, 


NAVAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Certain charges were made by Representative BREWSTER 
for the minority in the House Naval Affairs Committee, and 
I think it is very interesting to note that our Naval Affairs 
and Military Affairs Committees always report bills out with 
far greater majorities than they receive on the floor of either 
bodies. He said: 


We say, “What harm will it do?” We believe in the sincerity 
of our own purpose for defense. Let me remind you that 22 years 
this spring a billion-dollar increase in our naval program 
was brought to the floor of the House under the same assurance— 
that it was the way to keep America out of the wars that were 
then troubling the earth. Within a year after that authoriza- 
tion was issued America was plun into that holocaust of war. 
This does not prove that we would not have gone into the war 
if we had not built the tremendous navy we then started, but 
it certainly proves that that navy was no guaranty against the 
involvement which so inevitably resulted. 

We ask that in these momentous times America keep its head. 
This is no time for the people of America, isolated as we are be- 
tween these two great oceans on our east and on our west, to forget 
the unique position we occupy in being able to maintain the peace 
we all so much desire. The chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs said this program was sought to preserve “the peace of this 
Nation.” With that object every American will agree; but I find 
other suggestions in authoritative circles, including those who will 
administer whatever program we may pass. 


AMERICANS MUST LEAVE THE WAR ZONES 


Last September the President announced at a press conference 
that every American should come out of China, and with that 
policy I am sure we will all However, within 2 days after- 
ward the State Department said it was impossible to get out some 
of the people, because the utilities in Shanghai and other places 
must continue to operate, and they were in some instances under 
the control of Americans. The State Department said oil ships 
were going up the Yangtze and we could not expect all that com- 
merce to be abandoned in a moment. 

Im October came the quarantine speech, which stated that 
collective security was the only way to preserve civilization. Here 
again I do not challenge the sincerity of those who advocate that 
view. Iam happy to hear the gentleman from California (referring 
to Mr. Scorr) openly and honestly espouse the proposition that the 
democracies of the earth should get together to establish peace 
throughout the world. This is the doctrine implicit in all the 
discussion from the quarantine speech at Chicago on through 
the utterances of the Secretary of State at Ottawa, and on through 
all the discussions of recent days. I believe the more quickly 
and the more frankly this issue is recognized the more quickly 
America’s mind may be rightly made up. 

DEFENDING AMERICAN COMMERCE AND CITIZENS ABROAD 


The endeavor of the chairman of our committee to write into this 
measure a policy ing that the American Navy shall stay 
at home is immediately wrecked upon the clauses that we shall 
“defend American commerce and citizens abroad” and “shall de- 
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fend our national policies,” which, as he declared, were laid down 
by the President. 

What has all this to do with ships? Out of all the discussions 
of the past 25 years it stands out as clearly as the day that 
America is uniquely situated to defend itself. Every naval expert 
agrees that in operating 3,000 miles across the ocean any navy 
loses 40 to 60 percent of its efficiency. The 5-3 ratio of which we 
hear so much was simply and solely designed to put America upon 
an approximate equality with Japan in Asiatic waters for the 
defense of the Philippines. 

I have quotations from Admiral Bristol and Admiral Jones, in 
charge of our Navy and our conferences, which establish that fact 
beyond a doubt. On the other hand, any navy that comes over to 
us loses half its efficiency. Thus, as Admiral Jones pointed out, 
the 5-3 ratio over in Asia means we are on an equality with Japan, 
but if Japan should seek to come to our shores the ratio would not 
be 5-3; it would be 5-14. In that great twilight zone between 
what is adequate for our defense and what is essential for our 
activity overseas in any measures of quarantine lies the scope of 
this discussion. 


NO NATION ON EARTH ABLE SUCCESSFULLY TO ATTACK THE UNITED 
STATES TODAY 


Every bit of technical evidence we have had has assured us that, 
in the words of the chairman, there was no nation on earth able 
successfully to attack the United States today. If we go forward 
with the program that authorized the building of $4,000,000,000 
worth of ships—the program authorized under the Vinson-Tram- 
mell Act—there is no question that no power on earth will be able 
successfully to attack the United States. 

But you say, “Why not play-safe?” We played safe in 1916 and 
started a billion dollar increase in our Navy, and what was the 
result? This is no time for America to rock the boat. Every 
American desires that we be adequately prepared, and looks to the 
Congress to see that this purpose is carried out, but, in my judg- 
ment, a large majority of the American people are equally deter- 
mined that America shall engage in no more crusades overseas to 
make the world safe for democracy or to embark upon collective 
security to crush the brigand dictator nations. As certainly as we 
do that we are doomed. We do not desire that American boys shall 
be buried in foreign lands, either to serve the interests of any other 
nation or to make the Yangtze River safe for Standard Oil tankers. 
This is not the purpose of the Navy America should have. As 
certainly as the American people understand that issue, in my 
judgment, there is no doubt as to the answer they will return. 


ASSURANCES THAT DO NOT HOLD WATER 
His point is that America is uniquely able to defend itself; 
that every naval increase is accompanied by assurances that 
America will keep out of trouble, but that these assurances 
do not hold water. i 
It was charged in the House, and has been charged on the 
floor by Senator Bone and others that this bill is a munition 
maker’s dream; that we are turning over national defense to as 
greedy a crowd of profiteers as exists anywhere in the country. 
SUPERNAVY BILL—THE MUNITION MAKER’S DREAM 


Mr. Savutuorr stated: 

This bill is a munition maker’s dream. It is a gift of millions to 
the Shipbuilding Trust, to the Big Three—Newport News, New York 
Shipbuilding, and the Bethlehem Steel. It is enough to make all 
— — 4 to hold down monopoly prices seem ridiculous and 
I want to call attention first to the fact that a Wall Street broker, 
Joseph Kennedy, the recent head of the Maritime Commission, was 
even shocked by the high-handed highbinding of these companies, 
bidding on merchant ships, which are considered part of the Navy. 
He was asked by reporters what he thought of these bids, and 
replied: “There are ladies present, and so I cannot tell you.” Bids 
for small freighters averages $2,736,000, while the same ships are 
being built in Belfast for $900,000, a third of the cost. These are 
his figures, his testimony. The prices per ton were jacked up 
enormously, he said, over bids submitted in December 1937 for oil 
tankers. What made the difference? Why were prices suddenly 
so much higher? Why, because they smelled the big money com- 
ing. The supernavy bill had been introduced in the meantime 
and all shipyards w they would haye plenty of work. Mr. 
Kennedy went so far as to suggest that we may have to build these 
merchant ships in foreign yards. 

But listen to his testimony in the Senate. He said of the bids on 
the merchant ships—naval auxiliaries: 

HIGH-HANDED BIDDING SHOCKS JOE KENNEDY 


“If they were not collusive, the result was the same as if they 
had been.“ 

Then he was asked: 

“Are we not likely to run into precisely this situation when this 
new Navy is built?” 

He replied: 

“I should think it would be much worse.” 

He was asked: 

“So eee garag oe scary agree „ didn't mean 

See iai replied, “Quite.” 


EF a ² ee) eee ee a 
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He was asked what was the cause of the increase in bids, and said: 

“I cannot find that labor is getting any particular amount of this 
money. Nor are materials high enough to justify any such prices.” 

Senator Crark, who was on the Munitions Committee, remarked: 

“I have run across evidence of this combine in other matters. 
In the present situation you can buy from them or not at all. 
Isn't it more or less of a sit-down strike?” 

Mr. Kennedy replied: 

“That is the result. I do not know whether that is the premise, 
but that is the conclusion,” 

Is not this fair, open, explicit warning that we are hereby 
solemnly resolving to make a gift of millions to some of the most 

highbinders on record? 
you want more evidence, look at the little amendment slipped 
into the regular Navy bill and repeated in this one, that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy is free to discard the old rule of dividing the ships 
50-50 between the nevy yards and the private yards. 

Now he can put them all in the private yards on any excuse. 
And you can be sure the private yards, with all their friends, will 
put on the heat. This is further open warning of a munition 
makers’ holiday of a kind not seen in this Nation since the World 

ar. 

* COST OF DEFENDING AMERICA AGAINST VARIOUS WAR SCARES 

If you want more evidence of what these private companies want 
for their help in defending us against the various war scares, look 
at the testimony of Admiral DuBose on page 609 of the hearings. 
Before the yards are as jammed as they will be now, before the war 
scare and the supernavy were ever thought of, these private yards 
bid on last year’s two battleships. One bid, he said, was not good. 
The others bid as follows: 


Bethlehem Steel Co $49, 870, 000 

New York Shipbuilding Co- 47, 829, 994 

f be eas AE a a Sharada — — 97,699,994 

In contrast the Government navy yards bid: 1 
New York Navy Tard $37, 265, 

Philadelphia Navy Yard_ ... EEDE tO; TOM OOO. 

OO OE ee ee — — 4,086. 000 


The savings on the two ships was $23,645,994, an average of $11,- 
827,997 per ship. But now these navy yards are crowded. The three 
new battleships will, presumably, go to the private yards; and if 
the Government is not soaked three times $11,828,000—$35,484,000— 
for the pleasure, I will miss my guess. 

GOVERNMENT YARDS AND PRIVATE YARDS 


rther evidence is right before our eyes in the testimony of 
hamia DuBose, the Chief Naval Constructor, that he saw no ob- 
jection to granting these 1937 ships to private yards if their costs 
were 6 to 8 percent above the navy yards. That was before the rush. 
With this rush of new building I am sure the admiral will be pre- 
vailed upon, in the name of national defense, to raise the ante to 
20 t at least. That was the difference between naval-yard 
b g and private building on the 1927 cruisers—22 percent. On 
the 1929 cruisers it was 15 percent, Again we may expect to find 
these shipbuilders saying they were “perfectly amazed,” as they did 
before when they found that they had made 35-percent profit on 
the Augustin, now in China, and the Houston, and 23.1 percent on 
the aircraft carrier Ranger. 

I note that the bill authorizes the Secretary to use some money to 
extend the navy yards, but Lam betting that the Shipbuilding Trust 
will see to it that very little is spent for that purpose. Two years 
ago the Senate Munitions Committee had Interstate Commerce 
Commission engineers examine the needs, and they reported that for 
an expenditure of $23,600,000 the navy yards could be expanded to 
take care of all the ships for a naval race like the present one. The 
fact that the Navy made no move to get this money seems to me 
to indicate the chances of having the navy yards expanded now, yet 
this sn 5 of $23,600,000 is exactly the saving on building the two 
1937 ships in navy yards. 

PRICES GO SKYROCKETING 


there was a lot of work the shipbuilders would frankly say that 
they were putting up the prices because of it. He replied: 

“There is no question about that.” 

He was asked about thé testimony of Mr. Powell, president of 
the United Drydock Co., that “When there is a lot of business, the 


miral Robinson testified: “I think that is unquestionably 
correct.” 


The whole record is full of evidence of collusion and profiteering. 

Of course, I am aware that we are to be limiting naval 
profits to 11.1 percent of the total cost. But here is Admiral 
DuBose testifying that since that law went through no reports 
have been made to the Navy or, as far as he knows, to the 
Department, to show whether a single penny has ever been 
returned. 


And we do know that the whole bunch of naval contractors and 
shipbuilders got together to rig the accounting system so that no 
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profits would be shown. At that meeting the president of Sperry 
Gyroscope stated: 

“If the shipbuilders, boiler manufacturers, and electrical manu- 
facturers act in accordance with uniform rule, it will be so strong 
that I think the Income Tax Bureau would have a hard time 
resisting it.” 

SHIPBUILDERS RUSH TO WASHINGTON 


We are back to the days described by a shipbuilder’s lobbyist 
some years ago when another naval appropriation bill went 
through. He reported that: “The morning after the bill went 
through every east-coast yard had its representatives in Washing- 
ton with their tongues hanging out and all teeth showing ready to 
fight for their share of the plunder, and the only thing that stopped 
the west-coast yards from being here was the fact that they 
couldn't come bodily by telegraph.” 

The willingness of Navy officials to let the shipbuilders get away 
with murder is evidenced by the fact that Admiral Land, now 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission, went to great extent in 
helping them out. He went around to the Naval Affairs Committee 
of Congress to tell them that the shipbuilders were really working 
for charity. It was one of the most amazing performances a re- 
sponsible military officer has undertaken, whether out of pure 
friendship or for other reasons. This admiral showed the 
sional committee figures that showed that the New York ship- 
builders had made only $943,460 profit on the cruiser Chester. A 
little later the Senate Munitions Committee asked the company to 
present information on its profits on that cruiser, and the company 
itself reported that they had made a profit of $2,946,706. It was a 
little error of $2,000,000, or about 70 percent. When like 
that happen you can understand why some of us are a little in- 
clined — doubt the absolute and complete wisdom and accuracy of 
our nay 


BILLIONS FOR WARSHIPS, WHILE MILLIONS GO HUNGRY 


This bill provides for approximately $977,546,000 for ships. The 
evidence that the yards are crowded and will be crowded is com- 
plete. The likelihood of a navy, one of whose leaders did the 
above favor to the private shipbuilders, giving the navy yards 
even a 50-50 break, seems to me unlikely. It seems more than 
unlikely, also, because of the amendment which gives the Secre- 
tary the right to put all the ships in private yards. Let us say 
that, because of the crowded navy yards and this rush, at least two 
of the three battleships will go to private yards—a gift of 
$23,600,000. The rest of the money, about $827,000,000—other than 
for battleships—will be divided among the public and private 
yards. If the private yards get as little as 60 percent, or 
$496,000,000, of this money, we can count certainly on 8 percent, 
but more likely 15 or 20 percent, greater cost than in navy yards— 
a gift of another $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 excess to the ship- 
building trust. Add to this the gift of $23,600,000 for battleships, 
and all this rush for a supernavy boils down to a gift of something 
between $64,000,000 to $74,000,000 to this trust. 

I wish to announce that when the appropriate time comes I 
wish to offer the following amendments: 

Section 7, page 5, line 6, add the f : “Provided, however, 
That all contracts for the private construction of the vessels au- 
thorized in sections 1 and 2 of this bill shall provide that the 
total cost to the Government of the construction in such private 
yards shall now exceed the cost of construction of such vessels in 
naval yards by more than $2,000,000 per battleship, $1,500,000 per 
airplane carrier, $1,000,000 per cruiser, or $300,000 per destroyer or 


Other charges were made on the floor of the House and 
have been made on the floor of the Senate and have not been 
answered, 


Congressman Luckey of Nebraska, in a very able speech, 
said: 


The subscription to General Hagood’s defense propositions which 
reads, first, the world’s best navy in our own waters; second, the 
world's best air corps in our own air; third, the world’s best army 
on our own land. 

It has not been answered to prove that we do not now have 
the world’s best navy in our own waters, or the world’s best 
air corps in the air for hundreds of miles beyond our coast, 
or an army adequate to defend this Nation from any kind of 
invasion. 


He pointed out that an invasion was simply a nightmare 
with the present American Navy and the present American 
Army and Navy Air Force, and this has not been answered. 
He said: 


Japan is the only naval power in the Orient and she is now 
engaged in a desperate struggle against China. In addition to that 
fact, she has at her very doorstep a traditional and powerful enemy 
Soviet Russia—whose interests and natural spheres of interest coin- 
cide with those of Japan. Russia and Japan are rivals not only for 
trade but also for territory, and Russia has made no effort to mask 
her antagonism toward Japan. The present Sino-Japanese war has 
taken a terrific toll on the resources of the Japanese and the war is 
not over. 
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JAPAN’S NATURAL SPHERE OF INTEREST 


No responsible student of far eastern affairs can imagine Japan 
turning her eyes away from her natural spheres of interest in the 
Far East to carry on an attack against the richest and most power- 
ful nation in the world lying more than 6,000 miles across the 
waters. No one familiar with the far eastern situation would con- 
sider Japan as likely to attack the United States and thus leave her 
forces divided against a Russian attack on her back. Not even the 
most foolhardy nation would attack a far more powerful nation 
upon her own ground unless there was a considerable prospect of 


success. 

The nightmare of foreign invasion i$ based largely upon too much 
eating of propagandist doctrines as they emanate from the pens 
and mouths of our economic imperialists, shipbuilders, munitions 
makers, quack patriots, jingoists, and professional newspaper sales 
experts. A war against this country could not be won by one air 
raid or a series of air raids, or by one naval attack or a series of 
naval attacks upon our harbors. 

ACTUAL OCCUPATION OF AMERICA BY HOSTILE FORCES IMPOSSIBLE 


It would take an actual occupation of our country by an enemy 
force to bring about a victory over us. Every nation on earth real- 
izes this and none of them would carry on punitive raids against 
our cities, our seacoasts, and our territorial possessions unless they 
planned to actually occupy the territory attacked and make it a 
base of war operations. Our fleet could engage another fleet on the 
high seas and be entirely destroyed, but we would not be defeated 
because we have the material resources and the capital to build our 
fleets anew. A city or several cities could be attacked from the air, 
but we would still be far from being defeated, To actually defeat 
us they would have to come over here and defeat us right where we 
are strongest—on our home ground—and where they are the weak- 
est, because they are thousands of miles away from their sources of 
supplies, both human and material. 

Our naval officials regard the Japanese as our potential enemies, 
and for that reason concentrate our sea forces in the Pacific. Let 
us survey our insular and other possessions in the Pacific. Near- 
est to Japan we have the Aleutian Islands and Alaska. The ap- 
proach to the Aleutians and Alaska from Japan is guarded 80 per- 
cent of the time by dense fogs which make military operations 
nearly impossible. In addition, we have military and air bases 
from which to operate our defense forces. If those bases are not 
strong enough at the present time, they can be strengthened, and 
that strengthening is not considered in the present bill. 

GUAM IN WEAK AND EXPOSED POSITION 

In the far Pacific we have the island of Guam. It is a tiny 
island of less than 206 square miles without resources to support 
a naval or military base. It is located right in the middle of the 
Japanese-mandated islands and could readily be attacked by planes 
operating from the Japanese-controlled islands. Guam is located 
6,063 miles from San Francisco and more than 4,000 miles from 
our nearest naval base at Pearl Harbor, in the Hawaian Islands. 
From a defense standpoint we would have no possibility of defend- 
ing Guam, even if we had twice the Navy we would have under the 
present bill. However, from the defense standpoint Guam offers 
little in the way of a rich prize to any power who might be casting 
about with covetous eyes for more island ons. Certainly 
Guam would never be made the cause of a war between Japan and 
this country. The game would not be worth the cost. Scattered 
around over the broad expanses of the Pacific we have a number of 
tiny islands which have been claimed through the efforts of the 
Navy Department in past years. In fact, two such tiny islands we 
have just claimed and are now engaged in a friendly dispute with 
Great Britain over them. These tiny islands are practically worth- 
less from either an economic or defense standpoint. For example, 
Wake and Midway Islands are nothing more than small coral reefs 
capable of supporting no kind of a military garrison and having no 
Possibilities of development as naval bases. Japan has a host of 
similar islands that she cannot use, and she would hardly declare 
& war on us to get a few more. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS VERITABLE GIBRALTAR OF THE PACIFIC 


The next point of possible attack is the Hawaiian group. The 

rincipal island of that group is Oahu, and upon that island we 

ave our greatest naval base, Pearl Harbor, and our strongest Army 
post, Schofield Barracks. The island of Oahu, both because of the 
strong defense bases we have erected and because of the natural 
terrain, is impregnable. To attack the Hawaiian islands, Japan 
would have to cross 3,300 miles of ocean from its nearest naval base. 
Naval experts have repeatedly stated that a fleet loses 40 percent 
of its efficiency by the time it travels 3,000 miiles from its base. 

To attack Hawali the Japanese Fleet, which is far smaller than 
our own, would have to meet our fleet and air forces operating 
from land bases. Even after defeating our fleet, if that were pos- 
sible, they would have to land troops on a heavily fortified island 
manned by a large garrison. As long as we continue to keep 
Pearl Harbor as our greatest naval base, and as long as we continue 
to keep Schofield Barracks as our greatest Army post, Hawaii is safe. 


MORE WAR SCARES 

The scaremongers have talked about Japan attacking the Panama 
Canal Zone. Here are the difficulties that lie ahead of such an 
attack. The Canal Zone is fortified and has an alr base as a part 
of its protecting force. If additional fortifications are needed, and 
if the air base at Coco Solo is weak, it should be strengthened; but 
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that is not a matter coming under the naval bill we are discussing. 
It is 8,000 miles from Japan to the Panama Canal. Our great naval 
base at Pearl Harbor lies directly between the two points. 

A Japanese fleet leaving its home base would have an effective 
strength of only 60 percent when it reached Hawaii and our fleet 
there, and if the Japanese Fleet could evade our Navy at sea it 
would have an effective strength of less than 30 percent when it 
reached the Panama Canal Zone. In this weakened condition it 
would have to face our defense forces located in the Canal Zone, 
plus our naval strength from the mainland, which would be sent 
down to protect the Canal Zone, 


After taking up the charge of attack from the Far East, 
he pointed out that there was no danger of attack from 
Europe: 


If the attack that our big-navy advocates fear is to come from 
Europe, the Navy Department is strangely remiss in its duties 
when it keeps almost our entire fleet in Pacific and Asiatic waters. 
Possibly they do not fear a European attack; and if one looks over 
the situation he will see good reason for such a state 
of mind. In the first place, the only European powers that have 
a navy worth considering are Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Germany. Germany, Italy, and France all have navies far inferior 
to our own. All three have enemies near at home against whom 
they must continually be on guard. None of them would con- 
sider sending a fleet against this country. If all three chose to 
join together in an attack upon us, they would still lack both 
sufficient naval strength and sufficient merchant tonnage to carry 
on operations. 

GREAT BRITAIN ONLY NAVY STRONG ENOUGH TO THINK OF ATTACK— 
SUPERIORITY RESTS WITH AMERICA 


Great Britain is the only naval power with a sufficiently strong 
navy to attack us, and even then we would have a superiority when 
operating from our own shore bases. Everyone realizes that there 
is no danger of attack from Great Britain, and everyone knows that 
we are on the best of terms. However, the scaremongers continue 
to have a fear; so we must, I suppose, regard Great Britain as a 
potential enemy. She has a colonial empire scattered all over the 
globe which she must protect. To protect her colonial empire she 
has to divide her naval strength to keep part of it in the Medi- 
terranean, part of it in Asiatic waters, and part of it in the Atlantic 
Ocean and North Sea. To attack this country, Britain would have 
to mass her fleets, thus leaving without naval protection her world- 
wide colonial empire, and would have to project her fleet and 
armies into the Atlantic, while leaving her own coast and territory 
unprotected from possible foes in Europe. 

Those who have not studied the voluminous writings and reports 
on naval operations and the landing of expeditionary forces can 
scarcely re the utter impossibility of carrying out an invasion 
across thousands of miles of ocean barrier against a well-armed, 
rich, and powerful nation having coastal fortifications and a navy 


of great strength. 
SCAREMONGERS STILL BUSY 


Scaremongers have cited the Japanese invasion of China as an 
example of what a militarist power could accomplish in the way 
of an invasion against this country. They have been cited the 
example of the Japanese Navy bombarding Chinese cities and of the 
Japanese Navy landing troops and supplies in war-torn China. 
Actually, there is a great distinction between a Japanese invasion 
of China and a Japanese invasion of either our country or any of 
our territorial possessions. Admittedly, any nation having a coastal 
frontier is weak unless it has a navy and unless it has well-equipped 
coastal fortifications. But you must remember that you cannot 
put a battleship on the land to protect yourself from an attacking 
party that comes by land. 

China had neither fortifications nor navy to prevent the landing 
of troops from the water. In addition, Japan did not have to rely 
upon landing troops from ships to carry on her campaign against 
China. As a matter of fact, the Japanese invasion of China was a 
land invasion operating from a previously established and well- 
developed land base in the puppet Japanese state of Manchukuo. 
The Japanese Navy has been used in Chinese rivers only because 
the land armies had already gained control of those rivers or be- 
cause the rivers had no fortifications that made impossible the use 
of warships. Japan, on starting her invasion of China, had at her 
command ports with ample dockage, railroads, and other essentials 
required to land large numbers of troops and huge quantities of 
supplies. In addition, Japan had a friendly welcome awaiting her 
troops and supplies at those ports. Any nation attempting to 
invade our country would have none of those assets, 


AMERICAN SUPREMACY IN THE AIR—AIR DEFENSE FOR COAST DEFENSE 

On the contrary, she would have to meet our Navy and air 
forces before her ships could get close to our ports; then she 
would have to meet and overcome the attack carried on from our 
coast-defense stations and from our military forces. All these 
defense forces would have to be met before they could land a 
single man, 

There is only one example in modern history of an attempt to 
land troops on a hostile shore. That is the ill-fated Gallipoli 
campaign of the World War. The British, in order to secure 
control of the Dardanelles, decided to send an expeditionary force 
of 30,000 men. Trouble arose immediately over the service of 
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supplies. Each transport had to be made self-sufficient for the 
voyage. A base somewhere near the proposed landing place had 
to be selected. The British at first decided to use the port of 
Alexandria as a base, because it had all the equipment and facili- 
ties necessary to handle such an expeditionary army. 

LESSONS OF HISTORY 


The port of Alexandria was found to be too far from the zone 
of military operations, and so they decided to use Mudros Bay, 
in the Lemnos Islands. Mudros Bay was big enough to accom- 
modate the fleet but lacked dockage and other facilities. How- 
ever, it did have the advantage of being only 55 miles from where 
the British wanted to land their troops. Great Britain had abso- 
lute control over the seas, and no opposition was made to the 
establishment of the advance base in Mudros Bay. Finally, when 
all was ready, they started the invasion by crossing the 55 miles 
of ocean. The rest is history. Shore defense sunk three proud 
battleships and wreaked havoc with the invading forces. After 
terrible sacrifice of life had been made a landing was established. 
The military campaign started and was prosecuted for some time. 
Difficulties in keeping the troops supplied and the hardships of 
operating at so great a distance from the home base caused the 
abandonment of the Gallipoli campaign. 

THE BOGEY OF INVASION 


The bogey of invasion can well be quieted in the breasts of 
those who are so greatly alarmed over the possibility if they will 
only study the wartime records of our own American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. We entered the World War as the ally of the 
powers controlling the seas. To transport our troops and sup- 
plies we had available the combined tonnage of our Allies plus 
the tonnage we were able to provide for ourselves. We seized all 
the German ships in our ports when the war broke out, we leased 
and borrowed ships from neutral nations, we diverted our mer- 
chant tonnage from its ordinary tasks to be used for military 
transport, and we built new ships. No German fleet roamed the 
seas to intercept our transports, and we had all our Allies’ war 
vessels plus those of our own to convoy our transports and pro- 
tect them against submarine attack. When they arrived in Eu- 
rope they entered French and British ports, where there was every 
possible facility awaiting to help unload them. There were no 
coastal fortifications to be overcome. 


LESSONS OF THE WORLD WAR 


The British and French welcomed our troops and supplies with 
open arms. In spite of all those things, the best we could do in 
December, 1917, 8 months after we entered the war, was to send 
across 49,515 men. By April of 1918 we had increased our record 
to 118,642 men in 1 month. In July of 1918, after more than a 
year in the war, we reached our peak and were able to send 306,500 
troops across the Atlantic in the 1 month. Even then we were 
fortunate in that we sent almost wholly an infantry army. We 
used our Allies’ cannons and airplanes, and most of our heavy 
equipment we borrowed from them. f 

In the month of July 1918, when we sent 306,500 men to France, 
we used 403,000 tons of shipping to carry them. In the same 
month we used 1,350,000 tons of shipping to carry supplies, The 
War Department in 1919 published a report by Leonard P. Ayres 
titled “The War With Germany: A Statistical Summary,” which 
gives all these figures. 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC IMPOSSIBLE BARRIERS 


Even the Ayres report fails to show properly the impossibility 
of any country being able to send an army across either the 
Atlantic or Pacific of sufficient strength to defeat us because it 
does not show how far we missed being able to supply our own 

in France, due to a shortage of merchant ships. General 
Dawes, in charge of the service of supplies during the World War, 
and later Vice President of the United States, testified before a 
Senate committee in 1919 in regard to the difficulties we had in 
keeping our troops supplied. I want to quote a brief passage of 
his testimony as it appears in the Army hearings, United States 
Senate, 1919, pages 1707-08. I quote: 

75 to the lack of shipping facilities from the United States, 
it was possible for the American Expeditionary Forces to secure, 
during the first 7 months of its existence, less than 500,000 ship- 
tons of material from the United States * * * it was neces- 
sary, during that time, for us to secure from France, which was 
largely 3 of supplies, and from Europe over 2,000,000 tons 
of supplies. 

„During the 19 months, I think it is, from June 1917 when we 
first landed, to December 31, 1918, it was possible to ship from the 
United States to our Army only about 7,600,000 ship-tons of sup- 

es, whereas the Army secured for itself, under emergency over 
Bad tons of material and supplies during the same 

WORLD WAR FACTS 

That was the testimony of the man who actually had charge of 
our wartime shipments and is not the fanciful dreaming of a 
swivel-chair tactician. 

Upon the basis of our wartime experience it has been figured 
that it would take 3,600,000 tons of shipping to carry an army of 
300,000 men across the ocean with sufficient supplies to allow them 
to operate. The average merchant vessel has a displacement of 
about 6,200 tons. At that rate it would take 580 transport ships 
to carry 300,000 men across the ocean with the supplies necessary 
to put them in the field. In addition, the invader would have to 
Provide an armed convoy for those merchant vessels big enough 


to defeat our fleet, guard from submarine attack, and protect the 
merchantmen from attack from the air. 

Those transports would be unarmored and would be easy prey 
for our air forces. After all those difficulties had been overcome 
the invaders with their vast armada would have to overcome our 
coastal defense, our air fleets working from nearby land bases 
and our military machine, which would be ready to prevent the 
landing. The invaders would find a population not ready to hold 
out welcoming arms, but ready to fight to the last ditch to keep 
them from landing on our shores. 

COMMON SENSE ON INVASION 


The efficiency of an invading force decreases every mile as it leaves 
its home base, while the efficiency of a defending force is propor- 
tionately increased as it works closer to its own base. The invad- 
ing army which the scaremongers envision would meet our defense 
forces at the time when we were the strongest and they were at 
their weakest. For those of you who have any real interest in the 
efficiency of coastal defenses I wish to quote a brief passage from 
the work of the British naval expert, Hector Bywater. It is found 
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quote: 

“Guns mounted on shore are on an unsinkable and steady plat- 
form, where they can be provided with unlimited protection and 
accurate range-finding devices. Guns mounted on board ship are 
on a sinkable, unsteady platform; their protection is necessarily 
limited, and methods of range finding afloat cannot be brought to 
the same degree of perfection as on shore. The shore gun of equal 
power has therefore a great advantage over the gun mounted on 
shipboard, an advantage which is increased if the former be 
mounted on carriages, as are the seacoast guns of the 
United States. * * * 

“Guns mounted ashore in emplacements protected by massive 
armor and concrete are almost impossible to put out of action, 
and * > their fire can be directed with extraordinary preci- 
sion even at the longest ranges. An equal degree of accuracy can 
never be attained when firing from a ship. During the Great War 
coastal bombardments were reduced to a fine art in the Dover 
patrol, yet, according to Admiral Bacon, the mathematical chance 
of hitting a lock gate at Zeebrugge—a larger target than would 
be offered by a gun mounted ashore—assuming absolutely accurate 
aiming, was once every 67 rounds. 

SEA BATTERIES NEVER EQUAL TO LAND BATTERIES 


“But since aiming from a ship at sea can never be quite accurate, 
the chances of making even this limited number of hits from a 
moving platform are substantially less than the mathematical cal- 
culation would suggest. At the same time the formidable nature 
of fire from heavy-caliber guns mounted ashore was repeatedly 
demonstrated in the operations off the Belgian coast. On one 
occasion the monitor Lord Clive was heavily shelled by the German 
batteries at ranges between 18,000 and 22.000 yards, the salvos 
falling with uncanny precision and several direct hits being made, 
It was found subsequently that the German 12-inch and 15-inch 
guns could make very straight shooting up to 32,000 yards. The 
new American 16-inch 50-caliber gun at full elevation would have 
a range of 45,000 yards, and a single hit from its 2,100-pound shell, 
descending at a very steep angle, might prove fatal to the largest 
battleship, A limited number of these weapons, so mounted as to 
command the line of approach * * * would probably suffice to 
keep the strongest fleet at a respectful distance * . 


LEAHY AND LA FOLLETTE 

It was said on the floor of the House on March 15, and 
has been said on the floor of the Senate by Senator La For- 
LETTE on April 28, that this Navy was intended to be large 
enough to be able to fight Japan in the Far East. 

The strange fact is that Admiral Leahy is almost the only 
admiral on record as saying that it would not be large enough 
to do sO; and as we have said before, he spoke for this bill 
only after the President had worked it out. All the other 
admirals in the past said the 5-3 ratio which this bill 
reestablishes would be large enough to be an offensive navy 
rather than a defensive navy. Some of these admirals were 
quoted by Congressman LUCKEY of Nebraska; others were 
quoted by Senator La FOLLETTE. No answer has been made 
to this. 

Mr. Luckey of Nebraska pointed out—first quoting Admiral 
Leahy: 

The so-called treaty navy established by the Treaties of Wash- 
ington, 1922, and London, 1930, and authorized by the Vinson- 
Trammell Act, was at that time considered to be sufficient in 
strength to provide adequate defense against attack by any single 
naval power and not sufficient to carry an attack to their shores. 
The Navies of Great Britain, the United States, and Japan were 
by these treaties fixed at a strength of 5-5-3. 

WE HAVE GRANTED THE PHILIPPINES FREEDOM 


Now, remember at the time of the Washington and London 
Treaties we were obliged to defend and protect the Philippines from 
any foreign invasion. Since then we have granted the Philippines 
the freedom they so ardently sought, and by that act we have 
reduced our defense line 4,800 miles. Our actual defense needs are 
far different today than they were in either 1922 or 1930. It is a 
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peculiar fact that our naval experts today talk about the 5-3 
ratio with Ja as being one which would allow another nation 
to defend i but which would make it impossible for one nation 
to carry on operations against the other in her home waters. Those 
statements do not bear out the testimony in previous years of a 
great many of our naval experts. Through the years since the 
Washington Treaty was signed our naval experts have repeatedly 
testified that a 5-3 ratio with Japan would give us a fleet sufficient 
in strength to meet Japan in oriental waters upon an equal basis, 
but which would leave Japan on a 114-5 ratio if she sought to 
attack us at home. Today we are being asked to go far beyond even 
the 5-3 ratio, 
NAVY RATIOS 

Admiral Hillary P. Jones, chairman of the executive committee, 
General Board, United States Navy, America’s technical expert at 
the Geneva Conference, testified before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the United States Senate, Sixty- 
ninth Congress, second session, 1927, pages 125 to 126, that with 
a 5-3 ratio Japan’s strength in any attempted attack on the United 
States would actually be 144-5. I quote: 

“Admiral Jones. I personally think that the arrangement made 
in the Washington Conference with Japan in to our bases, 
and so forth, in the western Pacific, the 5-3 ratio with Japan, virtu- 
ally amounts to a 5-5 ratio, so far as we are concerned. 

“Senator Hate. How do you mean? 

“Admiral Jones..In any campaign in those waters, with their 
bases close by, and our inability to have bases west of the Hawaiian 
Islands, that would bring the strength of Japan practically to a 
parity with us. 

“Senator HALx. If we had a navy five-thirds of the strength of 
Japan's Navy, and it were used in Japanese waters, the two navies 
would be substantially on a par? 

“Admiral Jones. Practically a par. 

“Senator Hate, And instead of being 5-3 it would be 5-2 or 5-114. 

see Jones. Something less; that is my personal feeling 
abou fd 


In 1929 Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, testifying before the sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Appropriations, pointed out 
that the 5-3 ratio made us equivalent in Japanese waters to the 
Japanese Fleet. He said; 


WE OCCUPY AN INVINCIBLE POSITION 


In other words, taking our battleships, for instance, as a whole 
or in our home waters, and they are superior to the Japanese battle- 
ships, not only from the ratio of 5-3, but more than that, because 
of their distance from base: On the other hand, it is believed that 
with our lack of bases our battleship fleet in Japanese waters would 
be about equivalent to the Japanese Fleet because of their proximity 
and our distance from the base. It was on that theory, as I under- 
stand it, that Japan yielded us superior tonnage; we have yielded 
on the question of the establishment of bases in the Philippines. 
I state that because sometimes that obvious qualification or reser- 
vation is not noted or ized.” 

Appearing before the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
United States Senate, Seventy-first Congress, second session, on 
treaty limitations of armaments, Admiral Bristol testified that a 
5-3 ratio with Japan made it possible for an American fleet to oper- 
ate in far eastern waters. On pages 115-116 of those hearings you 
will find his statement as follows: 

IN CASE OF WAR WITH JAPAN WE WILL BE COMPELLED TO GO INTO ASIATIC 
‘WATERS TO FIND THE ENEMY 

“If any difficulties should arise between Japan and the United 
States that might result in war or even threatening war, the United 
States would necessarily have to carry the campaign into the 
waters of Japan. 1 think with the ratio of 5-3 and with 
the fleet that the general board has recommended that we would 
have an equal fleet with Japan in a campaign.” 

Before the same Senate committee Admiral N. M. Taylor stated 
as follows: 

“In case of war in order to protect our interests in the Far East 
it would mean the establishment of a strong naval force in that 
area. That means the transportation of the fleet with all its sup- 
Plies across 7,000 miles of ocean * ; it means the trans- 
portation of a very large and very cumbersome force across the 
Pacific. With the 5-3 ratio it was possible.” 

Now remember that all those statements were made when we were 
obliged to defend the Philippines and when our naval policy was 
based upon a campaign of defense of those islands. 


GREAT BRITAIN JUBILANT OVER OUR SUPERNAVY BILL—-WHY? 


Coming back for a moment to the matter of foreign policy, 
no one has answered, either in the House or Senate, or ex- 
plained the jubilation which this naval increase called forth 
in Great Britain. 

When the bill was reported in the British papers the en- 
thusiasm was enormous. Mr. Luckey quoted the following 
despatch: 


Lonpon, January 28.— Britain was quick tonight to catch the 
significance of President Roosevelt's call for the vast expansion of 
the United States Navy. * * * It was almost as if Britain had 
won a war victory. For Britain calmly assumes that every new 
American battleship, every cruiser, destroyer, and airplane helps to 
safeguard the security, not only of the United States but of 
Britain and all peacefully intentioned nations, 


Mr. Luckey then went on to state as follows: 


GREAT BRITAIN WANTS UNCLE SAM TO POLICE ASIA AND PROTECT BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS 


Other London papers envisaged the day when the American Fleet 
would be strong enough to police the Asiatic waters leaving 
Britain’s Fleet to be concentrated in the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean. 

The great British naval base at Singapore has now been com- 
pleted and formally opened. Less than 5 days ago high British 
authorities announced that the facilities of the Singapore base had 
been offered to the United States Fleet. Our Navy thus secures a 
parallel action base right in Japan’s backyard. The Singapore base 
will accommodate the largest fighting craft afloat. Britain and 
the United States acting together in the Far East, using Singapore 
as a naval base, can dominate the Orient. By building this su- 
per-Navy and by accepting the British offer of Singapore we not 
only cast ourselves in the role of the policeman but we grab for 
the gun and the club that goes with the role. 

MORE BILLIONS FOR WAR 

The Washington Post of June 8, 1938, page 9, reports new 
billions appropriated for war, and of these billions, some 
millions are set aside to begin the super-supernavy—the Navy 
that was hailed with enormous glee in only one country, and 
that was Great Britain. Apparently that great empire is 
satisfied that we will use Singapore as a base and that we will 
continue our adventure on a greater scale in European and 
Asiatic waters. 

We were told time and time again during the debate on 
the Navy bill that the authorization was merely cards on the 
table for the sake of diplomacy to be used in gaining our 
point—whatever that point may be. We stated then, as we 
state now, that this authorization for more than a billion dol- 
lars increase in the Navy was not merely a diplomatic gesture, 
but a grim move toward war, and we warned that appropria- 
tions would follow and that shipbuilders and munition makers 
and steel makers would be there to gain profits—enormous 
profits. 

BREAKING ALL RECORDS IN APPROPRIATIONS FOR WAR 


Never in the history of America, except in actual wartime, 
has there been such flagrant abuse of public money in the 
construction of warships and warship auxiliaries. Time 
and time again it has been shown that Government yards can 
save our people scores of millions of dollars in the construc- 
tion of great ships; but apparently that is not in the cards 
for the people. The private builders get the contracts; they 
get the profits while starvation continues and malnutrition 
prevails in every State. 

We dislike to hear of war as an escape from our economic 
troubles. We cannot believe that any official has such a 
bloody purpose in mind, but the trend is in that direction, and 
that is patent and apparent. 

STATING MY POSITION 


I am stating my position for the Senate Recorp. I am 
opposed to these aggressive, militant actions of our gunboats 
and warships in Asiatic, European, and African waters. 
Bring back our American Fleet to American waters. They 
were built for the protection of our own home coasts. Here 
they belong and here they are invincible, unconquerable. 
We have a wonderful, efficient, able, and courageous per- 
sonnel, unafraid and able to meet any enemy in defense of 
America. Why scatter our fleets over the Seven Seas? Why 
enter upon world-wide imperialism? There is only one in- 
evitable end to such world adventure. History repeats the 
tragic end of every nation that has embarked upon that 
policy down through the ages. 

WHY WASTE MEN AND MONEY IN FOREIGN QUARRELS 


We love our country, its institutions, and its flag. We are 
sworn to protect it and its democracy. If we are sincere, 
then we will not waste the men and resources of America 
in boundary disputes in Europe and mixing in quarrels for- 
eign to our own affairs. We will conserve our strength and 
resources for the day of future trial when some enemy may 
seek to strike at our land here at home by invasion—if there 
be such madness in the world. I can see no possible attack 
upon America in this generation by any nation or combina- 
tion of nations; and if there is to be some attack in the 
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distant future, certainly we should conserve our strength 
toward victory on that day. 
I WARN AMERICA 

I warn America not to depart from the well-known tra- 
ditions of our fixed foreign policy—fixed by Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln, and every other great states- 
man in American history. The men who now control our 
foreign policies are not wiser than all of these. They are 
blundering on toward the precipice and the abyss, and it 
is our duty—we, who walk upon the watchtowers of the 
Nation—to sound the warning to our people and to battle 
for the right at Armageddon. 

STANDING UPON OUR OWN SOIL WE ARE INVINCIBLE 

Let Senators remember: Here, standing upon our own soil, 
we are invincible. Here we are unconquerable. Beyond the 
oceans no man knoweth what the issue will be. Let us be 
American for America and forget foreign nations and their 
interests and their wiles, intrigues, and ambitions. Let us 
heed. the Farewell Address by the Father of our Country—the 
greatest states paper in foreign policy ever written by the 
hand of man. 

WE WILL MEET THEM AT ARMAGEDDON 

America must save the life of democracy, and this can 
best be done by example to the world. Let our light so 
shine that all nations may see the greatness and glory of 
democracy; and if the test is to come whether democracy 
is to perish or endure, we will meet them at Armageddon, 
and we will choose our own ground for that great test, and 
victory will be ours. 


Between War and Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL J. KVALE 


OF MINNESOTA t 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit my radio statement arranged 
by the National Council for Prevention of War and presented 
over the facilities of the Inter-City Network Tuesday evening, 
June 14, 1938: 


It is jcularly fitting on this occasion, on the eve of the 
1 of Congress, to take stock of the progress that has 
been made in our efforts in behalf of peace. Some of you will 
recall that in my last broadcast I outlined the legislative program 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress which it was hoped would help to 
diminish the danger of this Nation becoming involved in war. On 
that occasion I referred to the Ludlow amendment, which would 
have provided for a referendum before a declaration of war could be 
voted by the Congress. Also, the Ludlow resolution, which is aimed 
at a naval building holiday to extend until 1940, and the May bill, 
which two of my colleagues, Mr. Mavertck and Mr. ANDERSON, and 
myself, as members of the Military Affairs Committee, denounced 
in a minority report as dangerous legislation, providing despotic 
authority for the Chief Executive. Of timely interest there is the 
Nye-Fish resolution, providing for an embargo on exports of 
munitions to all countries at all times. 

The most recent legislative effort which its author hoped would 
prove a deterrent to war is a bill introduced by Senator LEE. It 
would provide for drafting the use of money according to ability to 
lend to the Government. Briefly, all persons whose wealth exceeded 
$1,000 would be required to lend a generous portion to the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of defraying the cost of a conflict. Mr. LEE 
is to be congratulated on the lofty and patriotic motives which 
prompted his action, but I fear that such a bill would not prove 
practical for the very reason that while many of us have. worldly 
wealth in excess of $1,000, it would be virtually impossible for us 
or for the Government to convert it into cash at this time and more 
particularly in time of war. 

The failure of Congress to act favorably on this program of legis- 
lation which we hoped would strengthen our resistance to war was 
offset in no small degree by favorable action last week on a bill 
which requires all propaganda agents to register with the Secretary 
of State. Failure to comply with it makes the violator liable to a 
fine of $1,000, a prison term of 2 years, or both. Its provisions are 
sweeping in scope and it should check much of the vicious false 
propaganda which was largely instrumental in bringing about our 
entrance into the World War. The bill was passed unanimously 
and signed by the President upon the recommendation of a special 
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committee which had assembled shocking evidence of bold propa- 
ganda activity engaged in by groups whose allegiance to this coun- 
try has long been suspected and whose activities are known to be 
largely directed by warlike foreign countries. 

We must continue our efforts in this most worthy cause, how- 
ever, and impress its importance upon the young men and women 
who at this time, having completed their formal educations, go forth 
to take up their duties as citizens. I feel sure that you share with 
me a feeling of regret that we are unable to point with any great 
degree of pride to our accomplishments at this time in the field of 
pacifism for their edification. Our best was not good enough, but 
let us hope that our efforts have aroused public resentment to the 
horrors of war to a new high pitch. I am more convinced than 
ever that if world peace is achieved it will be the intel- 
ligence and heroic resistance of the workers in the cities and on the 
farms and through the ending of exorbitant war profits by drastic 
legislation. In this connection, I should like to point out that 
during the past week a devastating condemnation of war profiteer- 
ing was spread upon the records of the Federal courts in Penn- 
sylvania. A decision was handed down which requires the Govern- 
ment to pay $25,416,000 to one of the largest steel corporations in 
the country whose former president was head of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation during the World War. It was just another case 
of the old “10-percent-over-cost price racket,” under which a con- 
tractor would estimate the cost to be $100,000,000 and complete the 
job for $75,000,000. He was paid 10 percent of the $75,000,000, which 
would be $7,500,000, and in addition, having theoretically saved 
$25,000,000 on the estimate price, he would receive one-half of that 
saving, or $12,500,000, as a bonus. In other words, a net profit of 
$20,000,000 on the job. 

Let it be said here and now to the everlasting credit of Federal 
Judge Oliver B. Dickinson that after ruling on the validity of the 
contract he bitterly assailed war profiteers, who are still gathering 
their ill-gotten gains from a war which was fought when those same 
youthful graduates to whom I have referred were yet unborn or 
Were babes in arms. It is so brief and to the point that even he 
who runs may read, and here it is. I quote Judge Dickinson: 

“As wartime is to other citizens a time of sacrifice, it seems 
unholy and sinful to make of the calamity of the people a source 
of inordinate gain. However, we are dealing with a matter of con- 
tract and not sentiment, patriotic or otherwise. The manager for 
the contractor adopted the famous Rob Roy distinction. He ad- 
mitted he was a robber but proudly preclaimed he was no thief, 
The contractor boldly and openly fixed the figures in the estimated 
cost so high as to give him the promise of large bonus profits, 
The managers of the el Fleet Corporation * * * pro- 
tested it. The reply of the contractor’s manager was that ‘we will 
make this contract with the promise of bonus profits incorporated 
in it, but not otherwise. Take it or leave it.“ 

I should like to direct the attention of every high school and 
college graduate to this comment of the judge, because the man 
to whom he refers has long been given to pious platitudes and 
solemn assurances that milk and honey abound just around the 
corner. Let them compare his sordid career with the noble one of 
Romain Rolland, who a few days ago returned from exile, a broken 
man, to die in his native France, from which he had been driven 
after being figuratively crucified by the merchants of death and 
chauvinistic politicians among his countrymen for his valiant 
opposition to the World War. 

The present warfare in the Far East, aside from its barbarous 
aspects, which seem to have been intensified by our recent admoni- 
tions, provides a cruel lesson, and it would be well if international 
businessmen would give some thought to the vicious circle which 
they have created. One group has been busy garnering fat profits 
during the past several years from the sale of war material which 
is now being used to destroy the business built up in Asia by yet 
another group which clamors for intervention by the United States 
to protect its investments. Will they never learn that quick, exorbi- 
tant, and ill-gotten war gains must eventually bring on prolonged 
misery and eventual complete economic collapse in their own 
country? I fear that in our more pessimistic moods we are inclined 
to suspect that these merchants of death are as remote from the 
influence of what we haye always considered civilization as the mon- 
sters who actually direct and execute the operations which at this 


very hour are culminating in the ruthless slaughter of women and 
children. 


People of New Jersey Overcharged $50,000,000 a 
Year for Electric Lights and Power—State Utili- 
ties Commission, Instead of Regulating Utilities, 
Seems to be Regulated by Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I need no greater proof to 
substantiate my contention that the average State utility 
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commission throughout the country, instead of regulating 
utilities is regulated by them, than the statement made to 
the press a day or two ago by one Mr. Harry Bacharach, a 
member of the Utility Commission of the State of New Jer- 
sey, in conjunction with the statement made at the same time 
by Mr. John L. O’Toole, spokesman for the Power Trust in 
that State—both attacking my remarks in which I exposed 
the exorbitant overcharges which the people of New Jersey 
are compelled to pay for electric lights and power. 

Mr. O’Toole, in challenging my statement to the effect that 
the people of New Jersey are overcharged $50,488,000 for elec- 
tric lights and power, goes on to say that— 

The best evidence that it is false is the fact that during 1937 
all the residential consumers in New Jersey combined paid only 
approximately $33,000,000 for their electric service. To overcharge 
$50,000,000 in a $33,000,000 income seems more like imagination 
than mathematics. 

Mr. O’Toole ought to be promoted and his high salary raised 
higher. For of all the propagandists for the Power Trust I 
have encountered I have never known one who could so com- 
pletely twist the facts in one sentence—or even in one 
paragraph. 

I did not state that the residential consumers of New Jersey 
were overcharged $50,488,000 a year, according to the T. V. A. 
rates, but that all consumers in the State of New Jersey, 
including residential, commercial, and industrial consumers, 
were overcharged $50,488,000 a year, according to the T. V. A. 
rates, 

As a matter of fact, the residential consumers of New 
Jersey were only overcharged $23,054,000 that year, accord- 
ing to the T. V. A. rates; and the commercial consumers— 
that is, the merchants, the professional men, hotel, restaurant, 
and filling-station operators, and others—were overcharged 
$16,408,000 according to the T. V. A. rates. 

The balance of this overcharge of $50,488,000 a year was 
wrung from the industrial consumers of the State. 

You would think from reading the O’Toole-Bacharach in- 
terviews that the reason T. V. A. rates are so much lower 
than the New Jersey rates is that New Jersey has to pay all 
the taxes to maintain the T. V. A. 

Now, let us see about that. Let us forget the T. V. A. and 
turn to the Ontario, Canada, or the Tacoma, Wash., rates, 
where the Power Trust does not have to pay their taxes to 
maintain the low electric rates, and see how much the people 
of New Jersey are overcharged according to those rates. 

In 1936, according to the Ontario rates, the domestic con- 
sumers in New Jersey were overcharged $25,053,000; the 
commercial consumers were overcharged that year, accord- 
ing to the Ontario rates, $17,127,000; and the industrial con- 
sumers were overcharged, according to the Ontario rates 
that year, a little more than $17,000,000. 

Thus it will be seen that, according to the Ontario rates, 
the people of New Jersey were overcharged in 1936, 
$57,000,000. 

But I know the statement will be made that Ontario pays 
no taxes. The truth is that the taxes paid by the private 
power companies amounts to only about 1 mill a kilowatt- 
hour, and since the people of New Jersey only used 2,815,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1936, it can be readily seen that in- 
stead of paying $14,000,000 taxes in New Jersey, as Mr. 
Bacharach claims, the chances are that their taxes amounted 
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in New Jersey to less than $3,000,000. They try to cover up 
by saying that the power companies incorporated in New 
Jersey pay $14,000,000 taxes all over the country, without 
showing the millions of dollars or hundreds of millions of 
dollars they wring from people in other States, as well as 
New Jersey, in overcharges for electric energy. 

But in order to eliminate any question of taxes, let us turn 
to the Tacoma, Wash., rates and see how much the people 
of New Jersey are overcharged annually in comparison. 

Remember that Tacoma is a city of only 110,000 people. It 
has an investment of about $23,000,000, which it has paid 
down to about $5,000,000 or $6,000,000. In 1936 the Tacoma 
light and power system paid to the city of Tacoma in lieu 
of taxes $236,000, which is a greater percentage of taxes than 
was paid by the light companies in New Jersey, paid all op- 
erating expenses, interest, sinking fund, and so forth, and 
then made a net profit of more than $500,000. In a few years 
Tacoma will have her plant paid out entirely, without any 
assistance from the Power Trust, and then the rates will be 
reduced again. 

According to the Tacoma rates, in 1936 the domestic con- 
sumers in New Jersey were overcharged $21,441,000; the com- 
mercial consumers in New Jersey in 1936, according to the 
Tacoma rates, were overcharged $14,501,000; and the indus- 
trial consumers of New Jersey were overcharged in 1936, 
$15,423,000, making a total overcharge to the electric con- 
sumers of New Jersey in 1936 of $51,365,000, after deducting 
a reasonable charge for taxes. 

Now let us see Mr. Bacharach and Mr. O’Toole explain 
those figures away. 

A large portion of the electricity consumed in New Jersey 
comes through the Philadelphia Electric Co., which purchases 
power produced at the Conowingo Dam on the Susquehanna 
River at 2.7 mills a kilowatt-hour, or less than one-half of 
what Tupelo, Miss., my home town; pays the T. V. A. for 
power. The Conowingo Dam is owned by a private comany 
and is generating power for profit. It sells it at the bus bar 
for 2.7 mills a kilowatt-hour. It can be laid down wholesale 
in New Jersey at 5.2 mills a kilowatt-hour, which is less than 
Tupelo, Miss., pays for T. V. A. power. But by the time it gets 
to the consumers, they pay more than twice as much for it as 
they would in Tupelo, Miss., Tacoma, Wash., or Ontario, 
Canada. 

Mr. O'Toole goes on to say that the average domestic con- 
sumer in New Jersey used only 642 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity last year, which is a little more than 50 kilowatt-hours 
a month, while the domestic consumers in Tupelo were using 
on an average of 2,160 kilowatt-hours a year, or 180 kilowatt- 
hours a month. 

This difference is due to the difference in the rates. Low 
rates bring a higher consumption. The truth is that the rates 
in New Jersey and in other States in that area are so high that 
the people cannot afford to use enough electricity to really 
enjoy it, and there is no hope of their getting any relief 
through their present utilities commission if Mr. Bacharach is 
a fair sample. 

But New Jersey is not by herself. As a rule, other State 
utilities commissions are just as bad, with the result that the 
ultimate consumers of electric lights and power throughout 
the country are overcharged more than $1,000,000,000 a year, 
as the following table will show: 


Estimated total sales to ultimate consumers, 1936 


Combined overcharges according to rate 


schedules in 1936 for residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial services 


State Average 
Annual Annual Monthly |revenue per] Tennessee 
Tota} kilowatt-| Total reve- | kilowatt- | tint per | bill per | kilowatt- | Valley Au- | Tacoma | Ontario 
costomer | customer | customer hour thority 
(cents) 
AA ninia $68. 70 $5.72 1.61 $7, 096, 184 $7, 281, 075 $8, 327, 764 
New Hampshire 67.46 5.62 3.38 4, 897, 469 4, 949, 565 5, 304, 965 
Vermont and Rhode Island. 76.46 6. 37 288 11, 209, 616 11, 445, 288 13, 118, 329 
Massachusetts 69. 81 5. 82 8. 20 45, 942, 592 46, 650, 684 54, 066, 121 
Connecticut. 80.46 6.70 2.02 17, 376, 561 18, 321, 232 20, 871, 308 
ew Vork 83. 16 6.93 2.58 | 160,905,115 | 164, 656, 304 190, 237, 801 
New Jersey. 79. 57 6.63 3.39 488, 261 51, 365, 345 57, 442, 472 
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Estimated total sales to ultimate consumers, 1936 
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Combined overch: according to rate 
schedules in 1936 for residential, com- 


mercial, and industrial services 
Annual | Annual | Monthly [rever T 
oni revenue per ennessee 
Number of | ̃ kilowatt-| . , | billper | kilowatt- | Valley Au- | Tacoma | Ontario 
customer | customer | customer hour thority 
(cents) 

Pennsylvania . 2 282,905 | 9,413, 927, 000 | $192, 722, 031 4, 216 $86.31 $7.19 2.05 | $85,410,769 | $91,891,651 | $104, 899, 528 
Ono —.—————. 1,690,015 | 5, 962, 373,000 | 126, 311, 721 3, 528 74.74 6.23 2.12 | "50,258,282 | 51,644,820 | ` 61,783, 138 
728, 118 | 2,040,915, 000 | 50.778. 949 2 803 69.74 5.81 240 22,108,922 | 2, 904.949 362, 062 
1,906,945 | 6, 969, 884, 000 151, 010, 975 3, 655 79.19 6. 60 2.17 66, 400, 847 68, 655, 516 81, 359, 771 
1; 155, 852 | 3, 921,806,000 | 84, 007, 323 3, 393 72. 68 6.06 214] 37,335,428 | 38, 435, 148 590, 901 
685, 690 | 1. 788. 424,000 | 45, 852, 090 2, 528 66. 87 5.87 265| 21,172,202 | 21, 134,722 323, 124 
515, 083 1, 308, 826, 000 36, 457, 575 2, 541 70. 78 5.90 2.79 16, 403, 929 16, 476, 667 19, 661, 711 
482, 059 | 1,018, 501,000 | 30, 061, 199 2, 113 62. 36 5.20 205 14.608. 607 14,279, 729 253,806 
705, 465 2, 335, 795, 000 51, 745, 858 3,311 73.35 6.11 2.22 23, 408, 084 22, 554, 791 005, 786 
76, 675 99, 984,000 | . 006, 878 1, 304 65.30 5.44 B01} 2.845.074 2,614, 958 3, 320, 167 
91,727 | 134,288,000 | 5, 984, 269 1, 464 65, 24 5.44 4.46] 3.182.473] 3, 110, 248 3, 656, 259 
247, 322 614, 595, 000 16, 587, 887 2, 485 67. 07 5. 59 2.70 8, 579, 063 8, 369, 137 9, 686, 163 
352,284 | 848,652,000 | 22, 063, 547 2, 409 62.63 5.22 2.60 11, 122.208 11, 078, 26 13. 243, 207 

3, 652, 602,000} 69, 999, 598 4, 595 88.06 7.34 1.92] 28,471,236 | 30, 490, 418 425, 
1, 119, 075, 000 25, 532, 815 3, 750 85. 56 7.13 2.28 11, 662, 779 12, 155, 033 14, 011, 961 
2,031,993, 000 | 34,315, 534 6, 683 112, 86 9. 40 1,69 | 12,120,101 | 13,629, 488 4, 993, 500 

1, 330,810,000 | 17, 902, 449 10, 564 142. 11 1184 1.35] 6,040,034] 7.084.958 1730, 
1, 515, 492, 000 27, 515, 225 6,014 109. 19 9.10 1.82 10, 616, 067 11, 292, 013 13, 170, 549 
673, 449,000 | 24. 540, 699 2, 489 90. 70 7.56 3.64 |. 11,939,733 | 11,684,991 | 13,679,913 
942.057 000 23. 423, 649 3, 170 78. 82 6.57 2.49] 9,690,423 | 9,967,751 | 11,657, 132 
1, 006, 224, 000 23, 323, 703 3, 639 84. 35 7.03 2.32 10, 715, 147 11, 181, 337 18, 131, 487 
1, 529, 194,000 | 20. 996, 201 7.400 102.51 8, 54 1.37] 6,778,870 | 7,146,599 8, 367,842 
301,727,000 | 8.820, 440 2.800 83. 87 6.99 292| 4.667.113] 4,940, 151 5, 644, 259 
368, 531,000 | 10, 200, 280 2 904 80. 16 6.68 2.76 | 5840380 8608. 468 6, 572, 934 
862, 344, 000 20, 672, 924 3, 768 90. 33 7. 52 2. 40 9, 571, 741 9, 850, 392 11, 242, 378 
888, 916, 000 23, 166, 506 2, 991 77.95 6. 50 2.61 11, 111, 419 11, 566, 357 13, 211, 777 
2,773. 269,000 | 65,610, 913 3, 559 84.20 7.02 2.37 | 31,726,905 | 32,451,403 | 37,845, 164 
1, 562, 444,000 | 20, 223, 047 7.20 93.45 7.79 1.29 | 8,362,264 | 8 738.040 10,093, 040 
548, 323, 000 7, 727, 312 5, 830 82.16 6.85 1,41 3, 157, 795 3, 200, 993 3, 819, 921 
72.780000 2684. 511 1.905 81.81 6.82 4.10 1,801,477 1,661,834 1.871.522 
432, 737, 000 14, 581, 086 2, 046 68. 94 5.74 3.37 7, 957, 666 7, 993, 109 9, 405, 579 
380, 792,000 | 9, 573, 762 3, 635 89. 28 7.44 246| 5,874,180 | 6122144 6, 875, 027 
136, 677,000 | 2, 851, 628 5, 776 120.51 10.04 2.00 1.103, 20 1,183,965 1.344.276 
2,224, 637,000 | 30,735,470 4, 890 67.56 5.63 1.38| 12,615,661 | 12 530,295 | 15, 662, 930 
965, 359, 000 | 17, 622, 007 3, 735 68.18 5.68 188] 7,813,147 | 7 758, 498 9, 554, 733 
8, 216,178,000 | 150, 305, 827 4, 056 74.20 6.18 1.83 | 57, 501, 502 55,456,104 | 69, 824, 505 


In order that everyone who turns an electric switch in New 
Jersey, or anywhere else in the United States, may get a clear 
idea of what electricity used in their homes should.cost them, 
I give below a complete table showing what any number of 
kilowatt-hours per month would cost under the T. V. A. 
rates, the Tacoma rates, or the Ontario rates. 

I hope everyone who reads these remarks will get out his 
canceled light bill for the last month and compare them, 
just to see how much he is overcharged. 


Table of comparative monthly rates, domestic 


Kilowatt-hours per month 


Since the average domestic consumer in New Jersey uses 
only about 50 kilowatt-hours a month, it will be seen from 
this table that they are overcharged more than 100 percent, 
and if they attempt to use as much as 1,000 or 1,500 kilowatt- 
hours a month—as many people do in Tupelo, Miss., Tacoma, 
Wash., or Ontario, Canada—the overcharge would amount 
to more than 200 percent. 

Of course, the people in the smaller towns and in rural sec- 
tions of New Jersey have to pay even higher rates than are 
charged in Newark. 

Commercial light and power rates in New Jersey are even 
worse than the domestic rates. But I will not take the time 


to set out the overcharges the merchants, professional men, 
hotel, restaurant, garage, and filling-station operators, and 
other commercial consumers in that State have to pay. I do 
not want to create a riot in New Jersey. 

They are having enough trouble up there now. 


Description of Outstanding River and Harbor and 
Flood-Control Projects Recently Authorized in 
the Overton-Whittington Act Passed by Congress 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted by 
the Senate, I present for insertion in the RECORD a summary 
of the river and harbor and flood-control projects provided 
in the Overton-Whittington bill passed by Congress during 
the past session, 

The river and harbor bill approved by the President June 
20, in addition to providing for examinations and surveys of 
some 67 localities with a view to determining whether im- 
provement for navigation is desirable, contains authorization 
for the adoption of river and harbor projects, or modifications 
thereof, at 52 localities, at an estimated cost of $37,105,850. 
The outstanding projects for preservation and improvement 
of rivers and harbors in the bill are as follows: 

Plymouth Harbor, Mass.: Modification is proposed to pro- 
vide an anchorage 18 feet in depth on the southeast side of 
the channel near Long Beach, estimated to cost $285,000, 
subject to the provision that local interests furnish spoil- 
disposal areas and contribute one-third the initial cost of the 
improvement. 
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Hudson River, N. Y.: Provides a channel 14 feet in depth 
from the deep-water channel at Albany to the Federal lock 
at Troy, and thence of the same depth to the southern limit 
of the State barge canal at Waterford, at an estimated cost 
of $3,102,000, subject to the provision that local interests 
furnish suitable spoil-disposal areas for the dredged material. 

Great Kills Harbor, Staten Island, N. Y.: Modification is 
proposed to secure extension 4,000 feet in length of the exist- 
ing 10-foot channel along the west side of the harbor and for 
an anchorage basin 8 feet in depth and 138 acres in area, at 
an estimated cost of $229,000, subject to the provision that 
local interests contribute one-half the first cost, but not to 
exceed $114,500, furnish disposal areas, and assurances that 
public terminals will be provided. 

Delaware River from Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., 
to the sea: Proposes to provide deepening of the channel to 
$7 feet along the Philadelphia waterfront, and thence 40 feet 
deep to deep water in Delaware Bay, including the construc- 
tion of additional dikes and training works, the estimated cost 
being $11,000,000, subject to the requirement that the cities of 
Philadelphia and Camden agree to dredge not less than 
110,000 cubic yards annually to maintain the channel and 
anchorages in Philadelphia Harbor. 

Twitch Cove and Big Thoroughfare River, Md.: Modifica- 
tion is proposed to provide a channel 7 feet deep from the 
head of the existing channel at Ewell through Levering 
Creek and Big Thoroughfare River to the vicinity of Swan 
Point, and thence through the offshore bar to deep water in 
Chesapeake Bay, at an estimated cost of $131,000, subject to 
requirement that local interests provide suitable soil-disposal 
areas. 

Roanoke River, N. C.: Extension of the project is proposed 
to provide a channel 12 feet in depth from Albemarle Sound 
to the town of Plymouth, N. C., thence 10 feet to Hamilton, 
and 8 feet from Hamilton to Palmyra Landing, at an esti- 
mated cost of $323,000, subject to the provision that local in- 
terests furnish necessary rights-of-way, spoil-disposal areas, 
and hold and save the United States free from damages that 
may result from execution of the project. 

Fernandina Harbor, Fla.: Modifies the present project to 
provide a channel 28 feet deep from deep water in the At- 
lantic Ocean to the junction of Lanceford Creek and Amelia 
River, and widening of the channel at Fernandina to form 
a turning basin of the same depth, at an estimated cost of 
$138,000, subject to provision that local interests provide any 
lands needed for the improvement and suitable spoil-disposal 
areas. 

St. Augustine Harbor, Fla.: Improvement of the harbor in- 
cludes an entrance channel 27 feet deep from the Atlantic 
Ocean through North Point to deep water in Tolomato River, 
at an estimated cost of $275,000, subject to the requirement 
that local interests furnish necessary rights-of-way and spoil- 
disposal areas and contribute 50 percent, or not to exceed 
$137,500 toward the first cost of the work. 

Port Everglades, Fla.: Modification is proposed to provide 
for enlarging the existing turning basin on the north side 
by dredging to a depth of 35 feet, at an estimated cost of 
$459,000, subject to the requirement that local interests fur- 
nish necessary lands for enlargement of the basin, suitable 
spoil-disposal areas, and agree to provide slips, piers, and 
other terminal] facilities necessary for the full utilization of 
the improvement. 

Palm Beach, Fla.: An additional anchorage basin, 16 feet in 
depth, is proposed in Lake Worth at Palm Beach, Fla. with 
a channel of the same depth connecting the basin with Lake 
Worth Inlet, at an estimated cost of $228,000, subject to the 
provision that local interests furnish necessary rights-of-way, 
spoil-disposal areas properly bulkheaded, and contribute 
the cost of dredging in excess of $140,000. 

Tampa Harbor, Fla.: Provides for widening the bend be- 
tween Sparkman Channel and Hillsboro Bay, widening Ybor 
Channel, and for extending the turning basin in Garrison 
Channel, at an estimated cost of $125,500, subject to the re- 
quirement that local interests furnish rights-of-way, suitable 
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spoil-disposal areas, and move and reconstruct bulkheads, 
and other existing structures as may be necessary. 

Mississippi River between Baton Rouge and New Orleans, 
La.: Provides within the limits of the port of New Orleans 
for widening of the 35-foot channel to a maximum width of 
1,500 feet, and for widening of the channel to 500 feet, thence 
to Baton Rouge, at an estimated cost of $200,000. 

Sabine-Neches Waterway, Tex.: Modification is proposed 
to provide for widening the 36-34-foot entrance channel, 
widening of the 34-foot channel, including a new cut-off at 
Smith Bluff, and deepening and extension of the Beaumont 
Turning Basin to 34 feet, at an estimated cost of $4,320,000, 
subject to the requirement that local interests furnish rights- 
of-way, necessary spoil-disposal areas, and release the 
United States from any claims for damages resulting from 
the dredging and disposal of the material. 

Buffalo Bayou and its tributaries, Texas: Improvement is 
proposed above the turning basin at Houston Ship Channel 
to provide for the control of floods, the protection of the city 
of Houston from flood damages, and prevention of deposit of 
silt in the turning basin of Houston Ship Channel by means 
of detention reservoirs, rectification of channel, control works, 
and diversions, at an estimated Federal cost not to exceed 
$9,000,000, subject to the provision that local interests furnish 
rights-of-way, hold and save the United States free from 
damages due to the construction of the project, maintain and 
operate the works after completion, and set up a local agency 
to manage and control the project after completion. 

Colorado River, Tex.: It is proposed to modify the Louisi- 
ana-Texas Intracoastal Waterway project to provide a chan- 
nel in Colorado River 9 feet deep, extending from the water- 
Way upstream to mile 17, including a turning basin, at an 
estimated cost of $540,000, subject to the requirement that 
local interests furnish lands, easements, rights-of-way, spoil- 
disposal areas, and give assurance that they will provide 
necessary terminal and transfer facilities. 

Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway, Tex.: Modifica- 
tion of the present project provides for extending the present 
32-foot turning kasin at Corpus Christi and deepening and 
extension of the industrial canal and turning basin to 32 feet, 
at an estimated cost of $1,052,000, subject to the provision 
that local interests furnish necessary lands, rights-of-way, 
and spoil-disposal areas and release the United States from 
all claims for damages attributable to the work. 

Saginaw River, Mich.: Modification of the project provides 
a channel 21 feet deep from deep water in Saginaw Bay to 
the Detroit & Mackinac Railway bridge in Bay City, thence 
20 feet deep to the Sixtieth Street Bridge in Saginaw, at an 
estimated cost of $1,030,000, subject to the requirement that 
local interests furnish rights-of-way, spoil-disposal areas, 
and agree to make necessary alterations in the bridges and 
other structures and release the United States from any claims 
for damages. 

Bodega Bay, Calif.: Improvement is proposed to secure an 
entrance channel 12 feet deep, protected by jetties, and a 
channel of the same dimensions to the town of Bay, with suit- 
able turning basin, at an estimated cost of $565,000, subject 
to the provision by local interests of the right to obtain stone 
for the jetties from an approved quarry, of suitable spoil- 
disposal areas, plant grasses or shrubbery to control the move- 
ment of sands, and agree to construct a suitable fish receiving 
and shipping plant. 

Richmond Harbor, Calif.: Provides for widening the exist- 
ing 30-foot basin at Terminal No. 1, and widening the 30- 
foot channel at Point Potrero, at an estimated cost of $192,- 
000; subject to requirement that local interests provide spoil- 
disposal areas and that no portion of the widening at Point 
Potrero shall be undertaken until assurance is received that 
industries will avail themselves of the improved navigation 
facilities. 

Umpqua River, Oreg.: Modification is proposed to provide 
a 22-foot channel from the mouth of the river to Reedsport, 
including a turning basin of the same depth, at an estimated 
cost of $273,000; subject to the requirement that local inter- 
ests furnish necessary rights-of-way and spoil-disposal areas. 
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Neah Bay, Wash.: Improvement is proposed to provide a 
protecting breakwater about 8,000 feet in length, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,500,000; subject to the requirement that local 
interests furnish necessary rights-of-way. 

Skagway Harbor, Alaska: Improvement is proposed for the 
construction of a training dike on the left bank of Skagway 
River and a breakwater 1,800 feet in length across the tide 
fiats, at an estimated cost of $105,000; subject to requirement 
that local interests furnish necessary lands, rights-of-way, 
including quarry rights, and save the United States free from 
any damages attributable to the improvement. 

COMPLETION OF FORT PECK PROJECT 

Public, No. 529, approved May 18, 1938, provides that for 
the purpose of improving navigation on the Missouri River, 
and for other purposes incidental thereto, the dam and 
appurtenant works now under construction at Fort Peck, 
Mont., and a suitable power plant for the production of 
hydroelectric power “shall be completed, maintained, and 
operated under the direction of the Secretary of War and the 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers”, subject to powers and 
duties of the Bureau of Reclamation respecting the sale and 
distribution of electric energy. The Secretary of War shall 
provide, construct, operate, maintain, and improve at Fort 
Peck project “such machinery, equipment, and facilities for 
the generation of electric energy as the Bureau may deem 
necessary to develop such electric energy as rapidly as mar- 
kets may be found therefor.” 

Schedules of rates and charges for electric energy produced 
at the Fort Peck project and sold to purchaser are to be pre- 
pared by the Bureau and become effective upon confirmation 
and approval thereof by the Federal Power Commission. 

In a report of September 22, 1937, the Chief of Engineers 
recommended completion of the project for the development 
and utilization of hydroelectric power to provide for an ulti- 
mate installed capacity of 105,000 kilowatts, at an estimated 
cost of $6,750,000. 

BONNEVILLE DAM 

Congress in act approved August 20, 1937, Public, No. 329, 
authorized the completion, maintenance, and operation of 
the Bonneville project for navigation, and for other purposes, 
The act provides for the completion, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the dam, locks, power plant and appurtenant works 
under the direction of the Secretary of War and the super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers, the surplus power to be 
turned over to an Administrator appointed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Administrator being empowered to make 
all arrangements for the sale and disposition of the power, 
subject to approval of rate schedules by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

On January 9, 1938, Mr. J. D. Ross, Bonneville Adminis- 
trator, reported that the immediate installation of two addi- 
tional generating units is imperative at a total estimated cost 
of $5,825,500. The War Deparment Civil Appropriation Act, 
approved June 11, 1938, in the item for preservation and 
maintenance of rivers and harbors, includes provision for 
inauguration of work on the installation of the two additional 
generating units under a continuing form of contract, an 
item of $2,800,000 being included therefor. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

A very material expansion of Federal participation in 
flood control is provided for in H. R. 10618, now before the 
President for approval. The act of June 22, 1936, is 
amended to provide that States or political subdivisions shall 
be granted and reimbursed from flood- control appropria- 
tions by the United States sums equivalent to the actual 
expenditures made by them in acquiring lands, easements, 
and rights-of-way for any dam, reservoir, and channel im- 
provement or channel rectification project proposed for 
authorization or heretofore authorized, subject to the provi- 
sion that no reimbursement shall be made for any indirect or 
speculative damages. In any case, where the construction 
cost on levees or flood walls included in an authorized proj- 
ect can be substantially reduced by the evacuation of a 
portion or all of the area proposed to be protected and by 
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the elimination of that portion or all of the area from the 
protection to be afforded by the project, the Chief of Engi- 
neers may modify the plan of such a project so as to elimi- 
nate these areas. Furthermore, it is proposed that a sum 
not substantially exceeding the amount thus saved in con- 
struction costs may be expended toward the evacuation of 
the locality eliminated from protection and the rehabilita- 
tion of persons so evacuated. Authority is granted to the 
Chief of Engineers to enter into agreement with States, local 
agencies, or individuals concerned for the accomplishment 
by them of such evacuation and rehabilitation and for their 
reimbursement. The bill proposes improvements in 19 sepa- 
rate river basins or portions thereof, including amendment 
of the project for floodways in the lower Mississippi River, 
and the execution of examinations and surveys for flood 
control at 107 general localities, including coordinated 
studies by the Department of Agriculture, with respect to 
surveys for run-off and water-flow retardation. The sum of 
$375,000,000 is authorized to be expended for carrying out 
the fiood-control improvements over a 5-year period ending 
June 30, 1944; the appropriation of $10,000,000 to be ex- 
pended at a rate of $2,000,000 per annum during the 5-year 
period ending June 30, 1944, by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for works of improvement pertaining to run-off and 
water-flow retardation and soil-erosion prevention in water- 
sheds whereon works of improvement for the benefit of 
navigation and control of destructive floodwaters have been 
adopted and authorized; and the sum of $10,000,000 is au- 
thorized to be appropriated and expended in equal amounts 
by the Departments of War and Agriculture for carrying out 
any examinations and surveys proposed in this bill or au- 
thorized in other acts of Congress. The sum of $1,500,000 
is also authorized to be appropriated for examinations and 
surveys made by the Federal Power Commission. The act 
authorizes an expenditure of not to exceed $375,000 per 
annum for the establishment, operation, and maintenance 
by the Weather Bureau of a current information service on 
precipitation, flood forecasts, and flood warnings, whenever 
in the opinion of the Chief of Engineers and the Chief of 
the Weather Bureau this service is advisable in connection 
with either preliminary examinations and surveys or works 
of improvement authorized by law for flood control. 

Merrimack River Basin: The bill authorizes modification 
of the existing project to provide, in addition to the con- 
struction of a system of flood-control reservoirs, related 
flood-control works which may be found justified by the 
Chief of Engineers. 

Connecticut River Basin: The bill authorizes modification 
of the existing project to include a general comprehensive 
plan for flood control and other purposes as set forth in 
House Document No. 455, Seventy-fifth Congress, second ses- 
sion, at an estimated cost of $11,524,000 for the construction 
of local flood-protection works. The plan now proposed also 
supersedes the flood-control protection works at East Hart- 
ford, Conn., previously approved in the River and Harbor 
Act of August 30, 1935. 

Marshy Hope Creek, Md.: Provision is made for the protec- 
tion of the city of Federalsburg, Md., by a system of levees 
and flood walls in combination with channel improvements at 
an estimated cost of $220,000. 

Hudson and Mohawk Rivers, N. Y.: Provision is made for 
the protection of the city of Waterford, N. Y., by a system of 
levees and flood walls at an estimated cost of $315,000. 

Ohio River Basin: Provision is made for a general compre- 
hensive plan for flood control and other purposes in the Ohio 
River Basin, and authorizes for the initiation and partial ac- 
complishment of the plan, the appropriation of $75,000,000 
for reservoirs and $50,300,000 for local flood-protection works. 
The authorization includes diversion of Cache River above 
Cairo, Ill., from its outlet into the Ohio River to an outlet into 
the Mississippi and the protection of the north area of Cairo 
by levees, estimated to cost $2,000,000. Provision is also made 
for the acquisition of lands, easements, and rights-of-way 
needed for the Bluestone Reservoir project. The provision is 
further made that the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
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and directed to reimburse the Muskingum Conservancy Dis- 
trict in Ohio a sum not to exceed the actual expenditures 
made by it in acquiring lands, easements, and rights-of-way 
for reservoirs in the Muskingum River Valley, but such reim- 
bursement shall not exceed $4,500,000, not including any ex- 
penditures for lands, easements, and rights-of-way heretofore 
or hereafter purchased from said district by the United 
States. 

Upper Mississippi River Basin: The bill provides a compre- 
hensive plan for flood control as described in Flood Control 
Committee Document No. 1, Seventy-fifth Congress, with such 
modifications thereof as in the discretion of the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers may be advisable; $6,600,000 
being authorized for reservoirs and $2,700,000 for local flood- 
‘protection works on the upper Mississippi and Illinois Rivers, 
Enlargement and extension of a system of levees on the south 
side of Sangamon River, east of Chandlerville, Il., is in- 
cluded. 

Missouri River Basin: A comprehentive plan for flood 
control in the Missouri River Basin, as set forth in Flood 
Control Committee Document No. 1, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
first session, is approved and for the initiation and partial 
accomplishment of this plan $9,000,000 is authorized for 
reservoirs. 

White River Basin: A comprehensive plan for flood control 
is authorized in the White River Basin, as set forth in Flood 
Control Committee Document No. 1, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
first session, with such modifications thereof as in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers may 
be advisable, and for the initiation and partial accomplish- 
ment of the plan the expenditure of $25,000,000 for reservoirs 
is authorized. 

Arkansas River Basin: The expenditure of $21,000,000 for 
reservoirs is authorized for the initiation and partial accom- 
plishment of a general comprehensive plan for flood control 
and other purposes, this authorization to include the Canton 
Reservoir on North Canadian River in Oklahoma, and also 
including $2,000,000 for participation in cost of construction 
of a multiple-use reservoir in the Blakely Mountain site on 
the Ouachita River in Arkansas. 

Red River Basin: Construction of the Denison Reservoir 
on Red River in Texas and Oklahoma for flood control and 
other purposes is authorized at an estimated cost of $54,- 
000,000. All lands, easements, and rights-of-way for the 
project shall be acquired by the United States. The Lugert- 
Altus Flood Control and Reclamation Reservoir, located on 
North Fork of the Red River in Oklahoma, is authorized for 
construction. ‘The Chief of Engineers shall report to the 
President on or before November 1, 1938, the value of said 
Lugert Reservoir as a flood-control works, and the value so 
reported shall be the maximum amount herein authorized to 
be appropriated as a charge against any funds appropriated 
and available for the construction for flood-control projects. 
The tentative estimate of cost, chargeable to flood control, 
has been set at $600,000. Provision is also made for three 
local fiood-protection projects estimated to cost $321,000. 

Lower Mississippi River: The existing flood-control project 
in the lower Mississippi River is modified to provide that the 
United States may, within the discretion of the Chief of 
Engineers, proceed to acquire easements in the Morganza 
floodway and to construct the floodway. The same discre- 
tionary authority is given with respect to the acquisition of 
flowage rights and flowage easements in the Eudora flood- 
way and its northern extension and to its construction as 
authorized by law. The design of intake into the Morganza 
floodway is left within the discretion of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, but the general design of intakes into the Eudora 
floodway conform, generally, to designs contemplated under 
the act of June 15, 1936. The acquiring of lands, flowage 
rights, and easements is limited to the floodways proper. 
The bill aims to modify legal restrictions which have delayed 
progress on floodways and to clarify the plans for reference 
thereto, adopts with certain exceptions the recommendations 
of the Chief of Engineers contained in Flood Control Com- 
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mittee Document No. 1, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, 
and authorizes the appropriation of $40,000,000 for carrying 
out the modifications in addition to sums previously author- 
ized. The provisions for carrying out the modifications pro- 
posed are set forth in considerable detail in the bill. 

Homochitto River, Miss.: Additional channel improvements 
and related work for flood control at a cost of $100,000 are 
authorized. 

Santa Ana River Basin, Calif.: The expenditure of 
$6,500,000 is authorized for initiation and partial accomplish- 
ment of a modified flood-control project to provide for the 
control of floods on San Antonio Creek and Chino Creek. 

Willamette River Basin, Oreg.: The expenditure of 
$11,300,000 for initiation and partial accomplishment of a 
comprehensive plan for flood control, embracing reservoirs 
and related work, is authorized. 

Spokane River and tributaries, Idaho: The protection of 
low-lying areas in Spokane, Wash., and Coeur d’Alene and 
St. Maries is authorized at an estimated cost of $308,000. 

Mill Creek, Wash.: Protection of the city of Walla Walla 
and adjacent lands by means of a reservoir and related works 
in Mill Creek is authorized at an estimated cost of $1,608,000. 

Yakima River, Wash.: Protection of the city of Yakima, 
Wash., by means of levees is authorized at an estimated cost 
of $163,000. 

Tanana River and Chena Slough, Alaska: Protection of the 
city of Fairbanks by means of an earth and rock levee and 
relocation of a portion of the Richardson Highway is author- 
ized at an estimated cost of $565,000. 


We Have Political Liberty—The New Deal Is an 
Attempt to Bring Us Economic Liberty—That Is 
Why I Support It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN A. MARTIN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 
THE GAVEL FALLS ON SIX LONG YEARS 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, on June 16, 1938, 
the gavel of the Speaker of the House of Representatives fell 
on 6 long years. They have been 6 crowded years. They 
have been 6 new and strange years in the legislative history 
of our country. Many great measures never before at- 
tempted in the economic life of the country have been placed 
on the statute books by Congress. A few of these have fallen 
in the courts, but the great bulk of them remains on the books. 
Some of those that have fallen, notably the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the 
Railroad Retirement Act, the Bituminous Coal Act, have been 
reenacted in modified form. They still live in the new farm 
and labor legislation and other measures touching the lives 
of all the workers in the Nation. The philosophy and prin- 
ciples of the program as a whole survive. 

Here are some of the biggest of the New Deal’s great social 
experiments: 

The Social Security Act, the National Youth Act, the Con- 
servation Camp Act, the Federal Housing Act, the Farm and 
Home Loan Acts; aid for dependent mothers and children, 
for the blind, for the disabled, for the diseased; public works 
and relief acts, costing many billions of dollars. 

Great monetary and banking acts. Cheapening the dollar 
by cutting the gold content of the dollar from 100 cents to 
60 cents. The repeal of the gold-payment clause in a hun- 
dred billion dollars of public and private debts. The Fed- 
eral Reserve bank reform. The Federal insurance of bank 
deposits. 

Great labor and farm acts. The Labor Relations, the 
Wage-Hour, and the Unemployment Insurance Acts. The 
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Soil Conservation, the Crop Insurance, and the Farm Ten- 
ancy Acts. 

Great business-practice reforms. The Securities Act, the 
Stock and the Commodity Exchange Acts, the Holding Com- 
pany Act, to guard against another hundred-billion-dollar 
explosion in Wall Street like that of 1929. 

And yet I have only touched on major measures on the 
vast program of legislation put through Congress in the 
last 6 years to meet the demands of a great crisis in our 
rapidly changing and complex economic system. I cannot 
undertake to give even the titles, to say nothing of the texts, 
of the immense program, which, since March 4, 1933, has 
poured over and through the three hardest-worked Con- 
gresses in American history. 

BUT WE ARE STILL GROPING 

And the end is not yet and the complete answer is not 
in sight. The simple and pastoral Nation of our fathers has 
become a vast mechanized, industrialized, monopolized sys- 
tem of industry and commerce, in which we are enmeshed. 
A graphic and ominous picture of agriculture by Secretary 
Wallace tells the story in all fields. “Farming,” says Secre- 
tary Wallace, “has become a sort of great outdoor industry, 
built up around labor-saving machinery, which can be oper- 
ated by gangs of seasonal workers.” 

SOME RULES TO GO BY 

All of these great problems pressing upon Congress for the 
last 6 years have had to be dealt with by men who were 
deluged by a Niagara of other demands of every character 
and from every source. Small wonder if there have been 
mistakes. There have been many hard spots, many moments 
of tribulation when the roll was called. My answer on many 
of these roll calls has resulted in my being called a “rubber 
stamp.” A rubber-stamp Congressman is listed as one who 
votes for what the President wants. 

It is true that I have pretty consistently voted for what the 
President wanted, but I also voted to override some of his 
vetoes. The President originated the term “New Deal,” but 
his New Deal is an old philosophy, adapted to changing con- 
ditions. I believed in that philosophy before I ever heard of 
the New Deal of this Roosevelt, or the Square Deal, by which 
name the other Roosevelt labeled the same philosophy. The 
economic ills from which we suffer in this country are not 
new; the disease has simply become more aggravated. Some 
saw it coming a long time ago. 

I claim no special credit for going along with the Presi- 
dent. I should have liked to go further, but I had sense 
enough to know that you cannot win a war by sniping the 
Commander in Chief simply because you do not always agree 
with his plan of campaign. Many good men make this 
mistake. And this is war. Make no mistake about that. 

THE BIG BRIDGE 

The first New Deal session of Congress was one long honey- 
moon. Everybody was for the President and his policies. Not 
so now. Some light is shed on my course by a statement I 
made on the floor of the House on June 13, 1933, the day the 
first New Deal Congress adjourned. It will be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that day: 

It is too early to boast of staying with the President. It will be 
time enough for that when the tide turns, as tides will. The big 
bridge is yet to te crossed. I hope then still to be found in the 
“aye” column. 

These turned out to be prophetic words. The big bridge 
has not only been in sight in the Seventy-fifth Congress; we 
have been on it. Even during the honeymoon of 1933 there 
were murmurs in the cloakrooms. Even then some of them 
were ranging along the fence hunting for a gap. In this 
Congress they thought they had found it. Have they? 

In a long life a man should acquire some philosophy and 
work out some rules to go by. It helps a lot in a pinch. 
When the pinch comes he can look back and see what he 
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must do to keep the record straight. The wisest observation 

I ever heard Bryan make was that you could not judge a man 

by some one act, but if you could run a straight line back 

through a long series of similar acts you could locate him. 
CONGRESS GETS A LINE ON YOU 

We learn to locate men here in Congress very readily. 
There are at least two sides to all these big questions in 
Congress. The whole New Deal is designed to get a square 
deal for the little man in business, in farming, in labor. 
There is not a single measure ever proposed by President 
Roosevelt that was not designed to that end. We get to 
know before the roll is called many of those who will vote 
“aye” and many who will vote “no.” 

One of my rules is that the big fellow always gets by. He 
not only gets by; he gets bigger. I have watched him grow. 
He has become a giant in my time. And no matter what you 
do for the little fellow he takes on little weight. 

AN EARLY CONVERT a 

The side I choose is not a matter of politics or a matter of 
votes or getting into office. I have here a little campaign 
pamphlet issued by me in 1932. It went clear back to my 
first schooling in the Farmers’ Alliance, the forerunner of 
all progressivism. It expressed my political and economic 
philosophy in office and out. I could not change that phi- 
losophy if I would and would not if I could. I stated that 
what mattered about a public man was his viewpoint. Given 
his viewpoint, everything else would fit into it. I believe I 
could prove up on that. 

SOCIAL SECURITY IN 1901 

My thoughts and my interests focus naturally on things 
for social betterment. When I was in the Colorado Legis- 
lature in 1901—and that was 37 years ago—I introduced 
what would now be termed a social security bill, the first of 
its kind, to care for the aged, for dependent mothers, for 
the blind, and sick children. It was so pitifully small that 
any such proposal now would be laughed at, but then it was 
a big venture in a new and strange field, and it was defeated. 

I have been the subject of not very many eulogies. The 
band never met me at the depot. There have been no 
parades up Main Street in my honor. But above all things 
that have been said, I treasure what was said 35 years later 
of that first small effort to help those unfortunates who can- 
not help themselves. This effort was described by a well- 
known journalist in Colorado as— 

Wanting the human life of America to keep pace with her com- 
mercial activities, and asking that we abandon poorhouses and 
3 the path of human kindness toward greater achieve- 
ments. 

SOWING THE SEED 

I will have that after offices are gone, or any hope or 
thought of office. May I be pardoned for quoting here two 
brief paragraphs of this highly treasured reference: 

Each of the human thoughts in that bill was defeated; but JOHN 
Martin planted the seed of consideration of those matters, and he 
has lived to see that seed grow. Today not only have we prac- 
tically abandoned many of our poorhouses but we are extending 
this humane thought into all departments of government. We 
have the mother’s compensation; our blind are cared for; our aged 
need no longer fear tomorrow's foodless sunup, until our people 
as a whole, despite the depression, are enjoying a better existence 
than they have ever enjoyed before. 

When JOHN A. MARTIN first introduced that human-welfare bill 
in 1901 less than $50,000 a year was being spent in this State out- 
side of the county poor farms and our State charitable institutions. 
Today we are spending as a State government approximately a 
million dollars a month for the welfare of our unfortunate citizens. 
The human side of Colorado’s life has outgrown the commercial 


side. To me this is the greatest change in State government that 
has been effected since I have been reporting its progress. 


ALL THE WAY 

This is what the New Deal, on its vastly greater scale, 
means to me, and this is why I supported it and its great 
leader, Franklin D. Roosevelt, in three Congresses and, if 
reelected, will support them in a fourth Congress. 
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The Truth About the Agricultural Act of 1938 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 
EXCERPTS FROM A SPEECH TO BE DELIVERED BY THE HON- 


ORABLE HOWARD S. MILLER, MORRILL, KANS., AT AN OPEN 
MEETING AT HIAWATHA, KANS., SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me by the Senate, I wish to present for insertion in the 
REcorpD an address to be delivered by Hon. Howard S. Miller, 
of Morrill, Kans., on the Truth About the Agricultural Act of 
1938, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, one of the purposes of this meeting is to 
organize a club, which a group of citizens, after due deliberation, 
has temporarily as the Truth in Public Matters Club. 
And I know that the first question that comes to you is, Why 
a club? Because, from this platform and Leong omer platforms 
throughout the State misrepresentations have m broadcast. 
Apparently these misstatements of facts will be spread about as 
the truth unless something is done about it. To stem such false- 
hoods and to prevent further disseminations of such unfair propa- 
ganda, we are forced to Š 

As citizens who believe that politics should be as clean and 
as holy as religion, we will beat to earth any man, any organiza- 
tion, any newspaper, any candidate for office, if you please, who 
deliberately and premeditatedly garbles the truth as it concerns 
the American people. In this regard I come before you with clean 
hands. It has been my privilege to speak before political meetings 
over a considerable portion of the State of Kansas, and it was an 
oversight if ever I held a meeting in which I did not pledge my 
audience that I would offer the opposition opportunity to chal- 
lenge any statement that I would make. 

In the merits of the Agricultural Act of 1938, I do 
not intend to claim that it is perfect. The Constitution of the 
United States was not perfect at the time of its formulation. But 
I do claim that the purposes and intent of this law are just; that 
it was written by men friendly to agriculture; that it will accom- 
plish the purpose for which it was advocated by the farm organi- 
gations which supported it and which Congress had in mind when 
the law was enacted. If it can be improved, let it be improved by 
the farmer and the friend of the farmer, by those in sympathy with 
its purposes and not by those opposed to those purposes. 

I do not claim that the law is not difficult in application in this 
border line between the Wheat Belt and the Corn Belt which we 
occupy and where our farming operations have been so completely 
upset by the recent years of drought. These difficulties will largely 
disappear as weather conditions become normal and as our admin- 
istrative farm committees become more proficient in their work, 
and as the provisions of the law become better understood. 

Two weeks ago I left my work on the farm and drove 16 miles 
to hear a much-publicized individual condemn the 1938 Agricul- 
tural Act recently passed by the Congress of the United States. 
I came, as many of you men and women came, hoping to hear the 
provisions of the law openly, freely, and honestly discussed. Was 
this done? It was not. On the other hand, the law, the work of 
the Congress of the United States, was maliciously, profanely, and 
untruthfully attacked. 

Maliciously? Do I need to verify this statement? Did not 
every tone of the speaker contain the serpent’s hiss? Profanely? 
Did any man in that audience ever sit in the old-time barber shop 
or stand around an old-time livery stable and listen to more 


content with misstatements the gentleman would pick out a single 
sentence or clause in the law and from that draw his conclusion 
that this 1938 Agricultural Act is calculated to bind the farmers 
hand and foot. A lot of you farmers here are complying with 
the provisions of that law and you don’t look like slaves to me. 
Freely and gladly you are cooperating to produce all the food and 
fabric that the country and the world will consume, at a price 
which will allow you and your family to live in decency. That 
law not only provides for a maximum of production which we must 
not exceed but it provides for a minimum or production below 
which we must not fall. That law provides not only that we 
farmers shall cooperate to prevent a surplus which shall drive us 
from our homes into the streets, as it did in 1932 and 1933, but it 
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provides against the time when drought and pestilence might re- 
duce the yield. It is intended to be a guaranty against ruinous 
prices for the producer and also a guard against exorbitant prices 
for the consumer. 

I said the speaker was unfair. If there is any quality of human 
conduct that is universally approved, it is that of fairness. To mis- 
represent the of the 1938 Agricultural Act, as was done 
from this platform 2 weeks ago, is grossly unfair; to charge that it 
is intended to shackle the farmer economically, whereas its sole pur- 
pose is to make him free, is like trying to prove that the Bible 
commands human suicide by reading from the Scriptures in one 
Place that Judas went out and himself and reading in 
another place the command, Go thou and do likewise.” 

I mention 1932 and 1933. Is there a farmer in this State who has 
forgotten those lean years? We had more than 80 foreclosures in 
Brown County alone at a single session of the district court. The 
little homes of the artisan, the laborer, in the city and town falling 
under the sheriff's hammer even faster. Shops were closed, chim- 
neys smokeless, granaries bulging with grain on the farm, but no 
fiour in the pantry of the laborer. Hogs enough for the United 
States and Europe, but no grease in the skillet, no market, no money 
in the pockets of the consumer. 

It was said from this platform 2 weeks ago that the benefit pay- 
ments of the A. A. A. were no benefit, but a detriment. I challenge 

mt. Go across the street to the Farm Bureau office 
and let the fine young ladies there who distributed those checks 
teli you of the eagerness with which they were received. But I 
don’t need to tell you. Every man and woman in this audience— 
every man and woman in this town and community—-received bene- 


at 
goods store, they paid the long-delinquent doctor bill. 
their way into the pockets of the dentist, they bought bread at the 
bakery, and they bought wedding rings at the jewelers. Yes; young 
people began to take courage to get married and establish a home. 
The proceeds of the A. A. A. checks found their way into the hands 


ply 
rectly in the rise of hogs from 2 cents per pound to 7, 8, and 9 
cents a pound; then it took 100 head of 200-pound hogs to pay your 
hired man for a year: Then corn rose in price from 10 cents per 
bushel to 50 cents, 80 cents, and $1 per bushel, and wheat from 
25 and 30 cents per bushel to 60 cents, 80 cents, and $1.25 per 
bushel. Even that self-styled “spokesman for agriculture” doubled 
and trebled the income from his farm through the increased prices 
arising out of controlled agricultural production, Government loans, 
and the devaluation of the dollar. He might deny it, but it is true. 

Yes, we remember the hectic days of 32 and ’33—those days of the 
Farm Board. The time when we wondered from day to day not 
only whether as individuals we could keep our little families to- 
gether, but whether our very Government could continue to exist. 
There was no cooperation then; there was no control then; there 
was no Agricultural Adjustment Act then. All was rugged indi- 
vidualism, and it became so rugged that it just about put all of 
us on the rocks. 

No benefit? Were the hundreds of thousands of dollars dis- 
tributed to the farmers in the county, for the sole purpose of put- 
ting agriculture on an equality with other industries, no benefit? 

The national income for agriculture increased from approximately 
four and a half billion dollars in 1932 to eight and a half billion 
dollars in 1937. If a gain of $4,000,000,000, or nearly 100 percent, 
is a detriment, let us have more. 

Enslavement? The only freedom we stand to lose is that free- 
dom to injure ourselves and wrong our fellow men. We are free 
to persist in that if we see fit. Before the passage of this law 
there was no provision whereby we farmers could cooperate to 
regulate our production to demand a fair price. This law makes 
that possible. It provides a way out. But someone says, “How 
does the farmer know that the provisions of this law are for his 
benefit?” He knows because both major parties advocated them; 
because the progressive elements in both parties voted for them; 
because the principal farm organizations sponsored them; and 
because common sense, good judgment, and brotherly love justify 
them. What more evidence does anyone want? 

We were told from this platform to produce to the utmost and 
let prices fall where they may. But low prices benefit no one. 
They bankrupt the producer and starve the consumer. The cheaper 
the wheat the longer the bread line. The cheaper the meat the less 
money to buy it. In the long run our interests are common. Fair 
prices, living wages, and reasonable profits should be the goal of all. 
We should be content with less. We should demand no 
more. Any person in private life or in public who has contributed 
to this end is a public benefactor and deserves the gratitude of all 
men. 

The 1938 Agricultural Act is designed to put the farmer in a po- 
sition to obtain fair prices for the products of his toil. That he 
has not been ooe bey — so over a . . 2 BR sea has been 
recognized by pol parties. e fac a e farmer con- 
stitutes 30 percent of the population and receives only 14 percent 
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of the national income is conclusive proof of this statement. Let 
me quote you from the platform of one of the great parties written 
when the farmer was in the depths of the depression. I quote: 

“We will support any plan which will help to balance production 
against demand, and thereby raise agricultural prices, providing it 
is economically sound.” 

And that same Republican platform goes on to say: 

“The control of the acreage of the land under cultivation as an 
aid to the farmer to balance production is vital.” 

That is what the Republican Party platform had to say about 
this topic under discussion. 

These are not the words of the Democratic Party, seeking to 
shackle the farmer. No; they are the words of the Republican 
Party stating its national policy toward agriculture. This pledge 
contains a recognition of the danger of overproduction and a pledge 
to regulate production. It advocates a restricted and curtailed use 
of the land in cultivation. It advocated cooperation of the farmers 
to accomplish this purpose. For all these things the law which 
was so vehemently condemned, amply provides. It leaves the in- 
dividual who condemned this law from this platform 2 weeks ago, 
a man without a party. 

How can any man who calls himself a Republican condemn a 
law the provisions of which his party advocated? This is said 
to be a Government by party, and this is true. It is also a Gov- 
ernment by men. And more important than the party in the 
administration of government is the man. Few men are big 
enough and courageous enough to rise above party and partisan 
politics when in political office. Since such men are rare, so are 
they valuable. When once we discover such men, in the interest 
of good government we must not let them go. 

A glance at the record that Senator GEORGE McGILL has estab- 
lished in our National Government shows it is one of which he 
can justly be proud. Honors have been heaped upon him, be- 
cause his intelligence, his integrity, and his industry has war- 
ranted him receiving honors. He has earned the title “A Kansas 
Senator for Kansas,” and here are a few of the reasons why he 
can so gracefully carry such a high tribute from his constituents. 

Senator MCGILL is looked to by Members of Congress as an au- 
thority and as a leader in agricultural affairs. He was the early 
champion of the crop-insurance bill which goes into effect this 
year. He is a member of many important committees, one of 
which is the powerful and important Senate Agricultural and 
Forestry Committee, of which he is the ranking member. Senator 
McGILL is chairman of the Senate Pensions Committee; he is a 
member of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, the Immigration 
Committee, and is a member of the Judiciary Committee. 

The people of Kansas are proud that among the illustrious men 
this State has furnished to the National Congress, Kansas has a 
Senator so respected by the Nation and his fellow colleagues that 
upon him was imposed the heavy burden and responsibility of 
preparing the bill which finally became the law of the land in 
the Agricultural Act of 1938. And we are doubly proud that the 
respected Senator of the opposing party, Senator CAPPER, sup- 
ported the bill. 

It is this law which in the present crisis is giving stability to 
agriculture such as no other industry in the Nation enjoys. The 
satisfaction of the Senator, in the completion of his difficult task, 
is equaled only by the pride of the people of Kansas in a man 
who has done a great service for the State and the Nation. 

We are happy to know that the same Senator who had so great 
a part in the formulation of the agricultural law which is to be- 
come the charter of stability for the American farmer, has been 
a never-failing friend of our chief customer, the laboring man. 

The fight for equality of agriculture has been long and arduous, 
but the fight is won. Let us solidify our gains. Let us recognize 
our friends, regardless of party. As has been their service, so let 
their reward be. In Senator McGILL we truly have a “Kansas 
Senator for Kansas,” 
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Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. DAVID I. WALSH, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
JUNE 14, 1938 


Mr. WALSH, Mr. President, unanimous consent has been 
granted to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Flag Day address I delivered in the Department of Labor 
Auditorium, June 14, 1938, as follows: 


As we assemble here today to celebrate Flag Day, let us at the 
very outset indulge in some retrospections. 
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From an infant nation of scarcely more than a dozen States and 
some 4,000,000 people we have grown to a Union of 48 States, with 
a population of approximately 130,000,000. We enjoy every advan- 
tage of varied climate and material resources over a vast territory. 
We have 100 cities of over 100,000 population, linked together by a 
8 Ka transportation secure and rapid beyond the dreams of 

e past. 

We possess not only immense natural resources but also a free- 
dom of intercourse, personal and commercial, never before heard 
of. More than any other people we enjoy also the benefits of 
amazing inventions that affect our lives happily at a hundred 
points. In 1936, for instance, more than 28,000,000 automobiles 
were in use in the United States—more than 70 percent of all in 
the world. Marvelous, indeed, and unparalleled is America’s record 
of material progress. 

To what source can we trace the existence and development of 
our stupendous growth and power? Without the guidance and 
support of the Supreme Being all the vast edifice of might, power, 
and prosperity of which we boast would crumble to naught 
Every right-minded citizen will agree with me that we owe a 
generous recognition to Him who has bestowed upon us this wealth 
of resources upon a scale never before witnessed in this world. 
We owe to Him the great fundamental duties of all religions— 
worship, gratitude, praise, and prayer. Whatever the forms we 
use, we are only discharging the debt of our hearts to our Cre- 
ator and our Provider when we acknowledge His love and His 
never-failing concern for the welfare of the great, numerous, and 
prosperous people whom He has brought together in this Nation 
in the heart of the New World for wonderful designs of His own, 
but Srey for the permanent uplifting and a true progress of all 


But it is not our material welfare that the flag represents. It 
was flung to the breeze long before we achieved our present prog- 
ress and unrivaled leadership in material greatness. The flag 
represents much more. No American soldier, wife, or mother 
died or suffered merely in boast of our material progress or main- 
tenance of our material greatness. They endured the hardships 
and sacrifices of war to preserve the flag which to them represented 
the liberality and security of the fundamental institutions which 
the founders of the Nation established. Definitely and inspiringly 
did they express their noble purpose in the words of the Consti- 
tution’s preamble, “In order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, * * and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and to our posterity.” 

“Establish justice.” This is the beginning and the end, the 
alpha and the omega of Americanism. Equality of rights and 
opportunity, unmolested pursuit of happiness, free assembly— 
foundations upon which our political and social institutions have 
been built. It is the spiritual forces that inspired these principles 
and the application of them that alone is the solution of our 
future civic, social, and economic problems. These fundamentals, 
and only these, our flag represents, 

The problem of our future is not merely to preserve material 
greatness and prosperity; rather the problem is to preserve the 
soul and spirit of America. The ideals and principles of the 
founders constitute the Nation’s soul. If we lose the spirit of the 
fathers, we lose all—both material greatness and that which makes 
it worth having—and the priceless heritage of our people will be 
gone, 

The economic problems of the day, becoming ever more and more 
complex, evolve around the struggle of the masses in their natural 
aspirations to have a reasonable chance in life. In every part of 
the world the struggle now, often involving political reconstruc- 
tions, is, allegedly but not always in reality, for a more equitable 
distribution of wealth and opportunities. In certain countries the 
masses have and are going to dangerous extremes in their attempts 
to win this struggle which, in a different form, is here also. 

These complicated economic questions require wide acquaintance 
with facts and an amount of study that the average man is 
hardly in a position to give. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that in desperation and perplexity, many may be led to form 
judgments through prejudice and consequently to accept unsound 
remedies, or be swept into the adoption of one or another of the 
dangerous “isms” of the day. 

In conclusion, let us apostrophize the our . Why do 
we love it? Why does the very sight of it, the mere mention of 
the magic name of The Star-Sp: ed Banner, thrill us with emo- 
tions that no words can fully express? It is not alone because 
of its unrivaled beauty, nor for the striking combinations of form 
and color that enable it to be identified at a greater distance than 
any other national flag on earth. It is in truth—and may we 
never forget it—because of the liberty and blessings which it 
guarantees to all who seek its shelter; because it offers to every 
class, creed, and race a vision of hope, opportunity, and equality 
before the law not attainable in any other land; because it is the 
emblem of a government which secures a greater measure of 
happiness and prosperity for the individual citizen than any 
other government has ever offered or given. 

And who will say today that our flag has not justified the hopes 
and expectations of the millions who have come from every country 
in the world, leaving for its shelter, home, country, and the flag of 
their nativity because they believed that our flag and the free insti- 
tutions for which it stands would do more for their happiness, 
advancement, and well-being than could be hoped for in the home 
of their ancestors and under the flag of any other government? 
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More prominently than ever it stands today in a drab and disillu- 
sioned world, for individual liberty and equality of opportunity, for 
interstate and international friendliness and justice, for civilization, 
and for peace. If there should ever be—which may Almighty God 
forbid—a dimming of its glory it will be because we or our children 
forget or are unfaithful to its teachings, and because we permit 
economic greed, social oppression, or racial and religious prejudice 
to mar its noble record as a refuge from the one unsullied national 
emblem of justice and good will among men. 

My fellow citizens, let not these Flag Day ceremonies end without 
a pledge to preserve the sublime and ancient American custom of 
recognizing God as the source of all patriotism, of all our blessings. 
We close with the American prayer that embraces all creeds and 
sects, “In God we trust.” 


The Road Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7) , 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY, DELIVERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT EXER- 
CISES OF TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA, PA., THURS- 
DAY, JUNE 16, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
by the Senate I wish to present for insertion in the RECORD 
the commencement address delivered by Hon. Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, June 16, 1938, at 
Temple University, as follows: 


I am grateful to Temple University for this opportunity to talk 
to its graduates of 1938. My presence here is a particularly happy 
occasion for me, because a few years ago this university paid a 
similar honor to my father. 

There is much I should like to say, and yet I confess that I 
approach my opportunity with much the same trepidation as many 
of you approach the new phase of life on which you are embarking. 
Ten years ago I should have been more confident. But no one 
who has been close to the seat of government and has had to grapple 
with the complex problems of the last decade can speak glibly 
of the road that is before you. 

Were you graduating 10 or more years ago you probably would 
have been assured of the triumphant spread of democracy and 
the growth of amity among the nations. You would have been 
informed that you lived in a land abounding with unequaled, yet 
equal, opportunities for all. You would have been told of the 
rapidly rising standard of living, of the distribution of the good 
things of life to larger sections of the population, of the near 
disappearance of poverty. 

I cannot carry such illusory glad tidings to you. The world which 
now awaits you bears small resemblance to the world of the 
twenties. In the last decade history has marched at a tremendously 
rapid pace. The pattern it has evolved becomes more complex, 
more unstable. I think you will share with me the feeling that 
change will be even more rapid in the months and years to come. 

The world today is one which increasing numbers cannot enter 
with full assurance of security, with certainty that the capacities 
which they have developed for work, for creativeness, for enjoy- 
ment will attain a rich fulfillment. 

You are graduating into a world, parts of which are already at 
war, while over most of the remainder the expectation of war 
hangs like a storm cloud. Seldom in recorded history have tensions 
been so great. Seldom has the world prepared so madly and so 
rapidly for a war which all hope to avoid. 

ou are graduating into a world throughout large sections of 
which the lights of democracy have gone out and much of the 
driving force of individual initiative destroyed; into a world in 
which there is more and more regimentation of political, of eco- 
nomic, and of cultural life, and less and less security for life, for 
liberty, and for the pursuit of happiness. 

This regimentation has assumed its most acute form in those 
countries engulfed by an antidemocratic philosophy—a philosophy 
which is having its greatest impact on youth. 

In most of those countries—from kindergarten through uni- 
versity—mounting restrictions are being placed on educational 
opportunities and the pursuit of knowledge. Every year youth 
devotes more and more of its energies to the preparation of war. 

In those countries economic opportunity as you and I know it is 
either nonexistent or is being steadily whittled away. Even the 
elementary right to move freely from occupation to occupation is 
being drastically curtailed, while the opportunities for advance- 
ment are becoming increasingly dependent not upon merit but 
upon conformity to the political creed of the group in power. 

In those countries you cannot join political parties save the 
one prescribed by the state; you can have no voice in the govern- 
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ment; you can neither elect nor depose your leaders; you can 
neither make nor alter the laws by which you are governed; you 
may read only from a prescribed list of books; what you write is 
strictly censored; what you say is closely watched; your thoughts 
are suspect; you must love and hate, rejoice, cheer, salute, breathe 
at the state's bidding. In those countries all the elements which 
constitute the liberal traditions of our country and are the warp 
and woof of our democratic philosophy are either dead or dying. 

Nor does the campaign against democracy stop at the confines of 
the states which have abandoned democracy. It is being carried 
boldly and aggressively to other countries where democracy is 
cherished by the bulk of the people. So effective has been the 
attack that democratic peoples abroad have begun to lose confi- 
dence in their own powers of resistance and defense. For this 
reason, the fate of democracy in the world becomes increasingly 
dependent on what happens in this country. The responsibility 
which history has placed upon you—the youth of America—is epic 
in its consequences. As the President said in this very city, you 
have “a rendezvous with destiny.” 

You who are graduating in the United States are in an espe- 
cially favored position to undertake this responsibility. For you 
the menace of war is more remote. There is no immediate threat 
m an 5 without. 

r you, the democratic rights and privileges of your fathers are 
im no wise abridged. You may study what and where you like, 
engage in any profession you elect, live where you will. You are not 
cogs in a war machine. You don't have to devote fruitful years of 
your life to the science of 2 

You are not forced to put behind you for 1, 2, or 3 years all 
thought of creative effort, of cultural pursuits, of a full life and 
peaceful endeavor toward which you have been looking and for 
which you have so earnestly prepared. You are not compelled en 
masse to doff your caps and gowns for uniforms and entrain for an 
army camp. 

All the liberties denied in the nondemocratic States are yours. 
They are yours because your Government has refused to deviate 
from the fundamental principle that the will of the le freely 
and openly expressed shall be the law of the land. to eee dis- 
turbed times, when freedom is being assailed throughout the world, 
those liberties will remain yours only so long as you give them your 
wholehearted allegiance. 

In my generation we took our liberties for ted. 
were handed to us on a silver platter T 
matter of course. Tour generation cannot afford such complacency. 
The retention of the decencies and amenities of civilized life in- 
volves—nay, demands—a struggle in which we all, and youth espe- 
cially, must participate. None can afford to be neutral. He who 
abstains from the struggle in the naive belief that these matters do 
not concern him or that the outcome will not depend on his own 
efforts is unconsciously helping the enemy. 

We must jealously guard our liberties against infringement. We 
must never forget that they will be swept away unless the liberties 
of all who accept the basic principles of democracy—minorities as 
well as majorities—are consistently protected and preserved. Fail- 
ure to defend those liberties in one city or county or State strikes 
at the liberties of all of us. When we are indifferent to repression, 
when we tolerate the curtailment of constitutional rights in any 
place by any individual or group of individuals, no matter how 

no matter how close to the seat of government, we make 
easier an attack upon our own constitutional rights. 

We cannot expect our Government to do all the fighting for us. 
No truly democratic government can move faster or farther than 
the people. But we do expect it to express the people's will for the 
defense of democracy; we do expect it to take the lead in antici- 
pating the basic needs of the people. 

How has our Government done that? How has it fostered the 
conditions under which our democratic institutions will thrive and 
the right to economic security become a meaningful reality? 

Our Government has steadily worked to develop peaceful inter- 
national relations. It has sought to arrest the tide of war by rigid 
adherence to its treaty obligations and by its determined refusal to 
condone acts of aggression. In its dealings with small nations it 
no longer permits the intrigues of dollar diplomacy. It pursues 
the good-neighbor policy with the Latin-American nations. We 
are not among the war-mongers. The American Nation hates 
war. It has sought peace and pursued it. Thus it has taken the 
initiative in cooperative efforts to introduce order in international 
monetary relationships and it has undertaken an active program to 
lower the barriers to international trade. 

At home our Government arrested the catastrophic decline which 
devastated the lives and fortunes of Americans during the first 
years of the depression. To an extent unparalleled in history it 
provided useful work for the unemployed by a vast system of 
public works, which have permanently increased the wealth of our 
country. It has introduced basic reforms long overdue. Our cur- 
rency and credit are no longer at the mercy of irrational gusts of 
speculation. Our banking system has been strengthened and made 
more flexible: the adoption of deposit insurance gives protection to 
the small depositor. The securities markets are beginning to func- 
tion as a concern fraught with public interest and must hence- 
forth bear the responsibilities which public interest demands. 
More equitable relations between capital and labor have been 
promoted, and we have taken the first and most difficult steps 
toward a system of social security. 

The administration is particularly proud of its record of aid to 
the youth of America. We set up the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
which has brought health and vigor to hundreds of thousands of 
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young men who were losing confidence in themselves. We created 
the National Youth Administration, which has enabled hundreds 
of thousands of young men and women to attend high schools 
and colleges or to obtain vocational experience through part-time 
work. Among you here today there are doubtless a number who 
can attest to the utility of that program. 

True, this program has involved large expenditures. But I con- 
sider those expenditures a n investment to maintain the 
physical and spiritual health of the people. 

There remains much to be done: millions of decent homes to 
be built; slums wiped out; transportation reorganized; the ma- 
chinery of Government administration improved. The excessive 
power of monopolies must be restricted. Our taxation system 
must be revised so as to eliminate cumbersome overlapping of 
Federal, State, and local taxes and attain more equitable distribu- 
tion of tax burdens. These are only some of the tasks. 

The major task, however, is to get our economy to function on 
an even keel so that all who are able and willing to work can 
find outlets for their creative energies. Until we succeed in that 
task, our liberties will not be safe. When men and women are 
haunted by the specter of unemployment, they may fall prey to 
antidemocratic movements. Such movements thrive on economic 
insecurity. The enemy is ever within the gates ready to exploit 
hardship and suffering for its own advantage. 

In the fight for economic security and political stability the 
Government has already incurred the enmity of those who, firm 
in the possession of the prerogatives arising from unbridled eco- 
nomic power, would deny to others the liberties which in a 
democracy belong to every man. In times of stress their greatest 
strength lies in the confusion of issues, in the distortion of fact 
and principle, in the exploitation and subtle misinterpretation of 
the noblest American traditions. We must not let the issues 
become confused. We must not be tricked into exchanging our 
liberties for an illusory mess of pottage. We must not forget that 
the liberties we cherish for their own sake are the very weapons 
with which the fight for economic security must be won. 

There are those who still tell us we ought not to plan our future, 
that we ought to take refuge in the good old practices and precepts 
of the past when all seemed well. That is a perfectly compre- 
hensible attitude. But it is the dream thinking of beaten men 
who seek solace in the surroundings and the associations of a less 
troubled time in the hope of recapturing the past. The past will 
not return. We cannot furn the clock back. We live in different 
times, and history confronts us with new problems that the past 
had no need to solve and cannot solve for us. 

I wish I could tell you that we were out in the clear; that the 

immediate pressing problems were over. I wish I could truthfully 
say that “prosperity is around the corner.” But our tasks—your 
tasks—have only just begun. The basic reforms carried through 
under the leadership of President Roosevelt are only a beginning. 
They prevent a repetition of the 1932 cataclysm, but the fight to 
alleviate and end the present recession, to make further recessions 
impossible, and to bring about an: order of things better than we 
have yet seen is still before us. It is a task that calls for effort 
and sacrifice, for wisdom and courage, patience and vision. 
- You are living in difficult times, yet adventurous times. The 
geographical frontiers are gone, but there are new, everexpanding 
worlds whose limits recede as we approach them. In the past we 
concentrated on the development of our natural resources. More 
recently, and somewhat tardily, we turned our attention to the 
conservation of those resources. The time has now come for us to 
devote a much larger share of our energies to an even vaster task— 
the maintenance and development of our human resources. 

America is a land of economic potentiality which can provide 
for the full development of our people. Nature has endowed us 
with almost all the natural resources essential for a high standard 
of living for all. We have far more capital resources than any 
other country. We have the technical skill and knowledge to 
utilize this capital. Our labor supply is as varied and as efficient 
as our technique of production is advanced. We have all the in- 
gredients essential to a high standard of living. 

The solution of the economic problems of providing an abundant 
life for all is temptingly within our grasp. It is no longer a will- 
o’-the-wisp. But it still escapes us. We find one-third of this, the 
richest Nation in the world, ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clad. Bumper 
crops of wheat, of corn, of rice, of cotton—yet poverty stalking the 
land. Billions of capital idle, millions of hands with no work to do, 
The best-equipped factories in the world working quarter and half 
time, while millions lack the goods these factories could make. 
Warehouses full, yet larders empty. This year the prospect of 
unusually abundant crops confronts us. Instead of giving rise to 
rejoicing, this prospect arouses fear that the farmers will have a 
lower income. Technological progress is steadily occurring in most 
industrial fields. But this progress is often accompanied by dis- 
placement of labor, reduced employment, and the emergence of 
stranded areas. It is, indeed, a tragic commentary that abundance 
alarms us, that inventions which ultimately raise the standard of 
living take such heavy toll, that increased capacity to produce may 
actually reduce the national income. 

Somewhere in the process of the production and distribution of 
wealth there is a short circuit which no one as yet has been able to 
eliminate. There must be a satisfactory method; there must be a 
way out. It must be possible to develop our economic resources 
more successfully than we have been able todo. It must be possible 
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to eliminate the glaring inequalities in the distribution of income 
and yet retain private incentive. It must be possible, while retain- 
ing our democratic liberties, to win for the people of America the 
realization of the most fundamental right, the right to work—to 
work at tasks suited to their capacities and training, under condi- 
tions in keeping with human dignity, without restrictions on gen- 
uine collective bargaining, for wages yielding a decent standard of 
living. It must be possible to so organize our economy as to insure 
economic security for all. 

This is your challenge. These are the frontiers you must explore, 
the worlds you must conquer. Your discoveries, your conquests 
will yield riches infinitely greater than pioneering of geographical 
frontiers. They will demand all the courage and audacity you have, 

It will be written in history that my generation openly faced 
the problem of underconsumption on the one hand and the 
waste of unused productive resources on the other; that my gen- 
eration began to cut a way through the puzzling maze that sep- 
arates the American people from the enjoyment of economic se- 
curity. We have taken the first steps in the right direction. We 
now know that without a more equitable distribution of income 
a balance of production and consumption at high levels is im- 
possible. It is for you to advance our work and turn the knowl- 
edge we have gained into a lasting security for all. When history 
passes Judgment on your generation, let the verdict be that you 
attained the goal. Let it pronounce that you resolved the paradox 
of poverty in the midst of plenty. 

The post-war generation has sometimes been called the lost 
generation, Your generation, I hope, will go down in history as 
the generation which found itself, the generation which, no 
longer seduced by the glittering prizes that blind chance awards 
to the few, turned itself to a concerted pursuit of the welfare of 
the country as a whole, and thereby saved America by its courage 
and resourcefulness, and the world by its example. 


The Coast Guard of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. DAVID I. WALSH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 
ADDRESS OF HON. DAVID I. WALSH, OF MASSACHUSETTS, AT 


THE GRADUATION EXERCISES AT UNITED STATES COAST 
GUARD ACADEMY ON JUNE 2, 1938 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, unanimous consent has been 
granted to have printed in the Concresstonat Recorp the 
address I delivered at the graduation exercises of the United 
States Coast Guard Academy at New London, Conn., June 2, 
1938, which is as follows: 


My first words must be words of congratulation to the graduates 
of this academy. To congratulate them on the opportunity that 
comes to them today to render honorable and useful service to their 
country. My second thought prompts me to give expression to 
the appreciation that I feel in being honored by Mr. Gibbons and 
the other officers of the Treasury for being with you today, to 
have an opportunity to bring a message to you, and to visit this 
splendid institution for the training of officers for the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Gibbons is devotedly interested in this institution, and I do 
not know of any public official in Washington who has given more 
of his time, his energy, and his ability to the solution of the prob- 
lems of his office, or to the development of this institution than he. 

It is always difficult on an occasion like this to know what mes- 
sage to bring to graduates. I have always been of the opinion that 
some practical advice, extemporaneously expressed, gathered 
through the years of a longer life than that of these graduates, 
would perhaps be most appropriate. A few nights ago I heard a 
young midshi at the Naval Academy at Annapolis deliver a 
speech, in which he set forth the qualities, the things worth while, 
that the training at the Naval Academy brought to a young man 
other than and outside of the curriculum and the professional 
training. He reminded his classmates—and it’s very appropriate 
for this occasion because your school is so much akin to that of the 
Naval Academy—that in addition to the cultural and the professional 
subjects which they had spent 4 years in mastering, they would 
bring to the service of their country 4 years of exceptional training 
in discipline, 4 years of industry, 4 years of training in perseverance, 
4 years of seeking to secure that thing which he described as sin- 
cerity. Sincerity which, of course, includes honor, sense of justice, 
courage, patience, and all the other fine qualities that make for 
leadership. And, he added, 4 years of growing reverence for God. 

I was particularly pleased at his last reference to the training, 
because I fear our educational institutions in many instances are 
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not impressing upon the youth the incompleteness of any training 
which does not develop in a well-rounded man a reverence for his 
Creator. Now, young men, no matter how long I speak I could not 
say more to you than to assure you that success is yours in what- 
ever you undertake if you will bring the spirit of industry, the 
spirit of perseverance, the struggle for developing a character that 
spells sincerity, and a reverence for God. 

If you can build these principles, that are the foundation of char- 
acter, in your soul, your success is assured from this day on. 

You are going into the service of your country and to hold a 
public office, just as I hold one and just as Mr. Gibbons holds one. 
Mine happens to be an elective office; yours is an appointed office. 
You are chosen from all the manhood of this country because of 
your ability and capacity to meet certain educational, professional, 
and character requirements. You are going into the service of your 
country in performing a basic obligation that rests upon any gov- 
ernmen’ on of human life, protection of property, and 
enforcement of law. I said “basic.” All the social, economic, po- 
litical problems—and they're innumerable, however solved—are 
solved in vain if property is not protected and life secure and law 
obeyed. So your service to your country is akin to the service that 
the officer and the fireman gives to the city and the State. 
On guard protecting property, on guard protecting and saving hu- 
man life, on guard to see that the law is enforced and obeyed and 

. And how fortunate you are to perform that humane 
service, not on land, but on the sea. 

Have you ever to think of the sea, of its beauty, of its 
loveliness, of its picturesqueness? Have you ever stopped to think 
of how fierce, of how terrible, of how powerful the sea can become, 
and yet it is beautiful in any phase? No one can fittingly describe 
the sea. The most beautiful things ever written about the sea have 
been written by people who never saw it, by blind people, who from 
the very sound of the waves were able to picture the forces and the 
majesty and the sublimity of the sea. You young men must make 
yourselves masters of the sea. -When everybody else fails in their 
efforts to conquer the seas, you must be the conquerer of them and 
save whatever pr and whatever lives may be in jeopardy. And 
so I welcome you into the fold of public officials, representing our 
great Government, representing the people of our country in the 
performance of a very important, very necessary, very essential, and 
absolutely indispensable part of the Government's obligation to the 
pee I trust that you will find that service not only interesting 

ut that you will find it a pleasant and an agreeable task to perform 
and that yoù will always appreciate the high privileges and the 
honor of serving your country as a member of one of its finest and 
most necessary organizations, the United States Coast Guard. 

I cannot forget also how closely linked you are with the United 
States Navy. You are really part of the Navy. The difference be- 
tween the officers and men of the Navy and your officers and men 
is but a turn of the hand. You are all part of the fighting and 
defending forces of America, You are all part of the public service 
that the people of America look to for safety and security in the 
hour of danger and hour of need, but you do not wait for the 
attack of the enemy. You, every day of your lives, will be on guard 
to preserve and protect the property and the lives of our people in 
their peaceful pursuits. Splendid! A noble vocation is yours, I 
congratulate you, wish you all the fullest measure of success and 
happiness, and plead with you to bring into your life and in the 
— of this honorable and high service these fine qualities 
of industry, perseverance, sincerity of purpose, and of reverence for 
the Creator that is bound to assure success. 


My Record in Your Service in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS O’MALLEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I again take this oppor- 
tunity to present to my constituents an accounting of my 
legislative stewardship and the representation I have en- 
deavored to give them during my service in the House. The 
great Edmund Burke, in reporting regularly to his constitu- 
ency, laid down what seems to me a most excellent rule of 
guidance for a representative in a parliamentary and demo- 
cratic form of government, one that might well serve as a 
sound principle for a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives to keep constantly in mind. He said: 


It should be the glory as well as the honor of a representative to 
live in the strictest union, the closest correspondence, and the 
most unreserved communication with his constituents. Their 
wishes should at all times have great weight with him, their 
opinions high respect, and their business his unremitted attention. 
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During the Congresses in which I have had the honor to 
represent the Fifth Wisconsin District, I have firmly clung 
to the belief that the opinions of the people of my district 
are the surest and safest guide to the manner in which I might 
best serve and represent them. So that they may be fully 
informed as to the manner in which I have striven to pro- 
tect their interest, fulfill their expectations, and present 
their needs, I briefly record my stand in favor or against 
the major legislation that has come before the Congresses 
of which I have been a Member. To make this summary of 
my record as brief as possible, I have constructed it in the 
form of a digest of my activity and votes according to each 
session in which I have served. 


SEVENTY-THIRD CONGRESS—SPECIAL SESSION 


Voted in favor of the Emergency Bank Act to open closed 
banks, the legalization of beer, Farm Mortgage Relief Act, 
reduction of postage rates, the Unemployment Relief Act, 
Federal electric power program, the Home Owners’ Loan 
Relief Act, the Bank Deposit Insurance Act, Public Works 
Act, and the cost of production amendment to the agricul- 
tural relief bill. 

In this same session, Mr. Speaker, I opposed and voted 
against the so-called economy bill, which destroyed veterans’ 
benefits; the press-censorship bill; the sales tax on necessities; 
the repeal of home rule for Hawaii; and all gag rules pre- 
sented to the House, which were designed to prevent amend- 
ments to legislation andrestrict debate on important measures. 

SEVENTY~-THIRD CONGRESS—REGULAR SESSION 


In this regular session of the Seventy-third Congress, Mr. 
Speaker, my vote was cast in favor of the following important 
legislation: Gold Devaluation Act, the relief and civil-works 
program, immediate payment of the soldiers’ bonus, the 
restoration of Spanish and World War veterans’ benefits, the 
National Securities Exchange Act, deportation of habitual 
alien criminals, the guaranty of farm-loan bonds, the Norris 
resolution to prevent public officeholders from using their 
positions to control elections, the investigation of frauds in 
real-estate bond defaults, the National Housing Act, the em- 
bargo on sale and shipment of arms to nations at war, the 
Borah bill forbidding loans to foreign nations in default of 
the war debts, the Railway Workers’ Retirement Pension Act, 
the Railway Labor Act, the labor-disputes law, pensions for 
widows and orphans of war veterans, and the Federal Credit 
Union Act. 

During this session I opposed the passage of the following 
measures: Appropriation to establish a Federal furniture fac- 
tory, $8,000,000 special-census bill, $23,000,000 special appro- 
priation for Philippine currency adjustment, resolution to 
provide for United States entry into the international labor 
organization of the League of Nations at Geneva. 

This same session I sponsored an amendment to the Liquor 
Taxing Act to reduce the tax on beer from $5 to $3 per barrel, 
an amendment to the Tariff Act to protect America from 
foreign-made goods made in foreign branch factories, and 
offered the motion to adopt the 10-percent recovery tax on 
large incomes, the money thus raised to be used solely for 
relief purposes. 

Legislation sponsored and introduced by me in the Seventy- 
third Congress included: House Joint Resolution 155, to pro- 
vide that Congress cannot conscript persons for military pur- 
poses without at the same time conscripting wealth and in- 
dustry for service during war without payment of profit; 
House Joint Resolution 161, providing for a 50-percent emer- 
gency tax on the profits of American manufactures made in 
foreign countries; House Joint Resolution 257, providing for a 
new method of handling Indian affairs. This measure is 
now law, having been signed by the President. House Joint 
Resolution 175, levying a tax upon tax-exempt securities and 
forbidding the issuance of this type of obligation thereafter; 
House Joint Resolution 137, to create a committee to investi- 
gate frauds in real-estate bonds. When the Select Commit- 
tee to Investigate Real Estate Bondholders’ Reorganization 
was created as a result of this and subsequent resolutions, I 
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had the honor of being appointed as a member, where I have 
served since that time. 

It was also during this session that I made a Nation-wide 
appeal over the National Broadcasting System for support for 
Federal legislation to establish uniform national old-age pen- 
sions and unemployment insurance. This principle, which I 
was the first Representative to nationally advocate, has now 
become law through the Social Security Act passed in the 
Seventy-fourth Congress. 

+ SEVENTY-FOUETH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 

In this session I supported and voted in favor of the follow- 
ing proposals: The appropriation to establish Public Works 
and the Work Relief Administration; the immediate payment 
of the adjusted-service certificates; to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto and pass the adjusted-service certificate payment 
bill; the Social Security Act, providing for old-age benefits, 
unemployment insurance, aid for dependent and crippled 
children, public health, and child welfare; the regulation of 
public-utility holding companies; the sale of surplus electric 
power from the Tennessee Valley; additional home-mortgage 
relief and National Housing Administration; the measure to 
restrict profiteering in time of war; and the Federal Alcohol 
Control Act. 

I opposed and voted against the following measures in 
this same session: Further extension of the functions of the 
R. F. C.; the bill to extend and continue the N. R. A.; the 
Ship Subsidy Act of 1935, which would have provided large 
Federal donations to private shipowners; the creation of 
additional judgeships; the resolution to authorize the Presi- 
dent to invite a world power conference to the United States; 
the extension of the agricultural crop-restriction and acre- 
age-reduction program; and the Guffey-Snyder Coal Price 
Control Act. 

SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 

In the second session of the Seventy-fourth Congress I 
voted again in favor of the immediate payment of the vet- 
erans’ adjusted-service certificates and also to override the 
President’s veto, resulting in the final passage of this law 
after years of struggle. I likewise voted in favor of sick leave 
and limited vacation periods for Government employees; the 
continuance of the Electrical Home and Farm Authority; the 
revised Railroad Workers’ Retirement Act; H. R. 2066, to 
liquidate and refinance agricultural indebtedness, otherwise 
known as the Frazier-Lemke bill; the extension of the classi- 
fied civil service to include first-, second-, and third-class 
postmasters; the Long-and-Short-Haul Act; the Emergency 
Relief Act; and the Walsh-Healey Government contract bill. 

During this second session of the Seventy-fourth Congress 
I opposed and voted against the Emergency Soil and Con- 
servation Act, which failed to provide any protection for 
dairy States against unfair competition; the act to exempt 
notes and debentures of banks held by the R, F. C. from local 
taxes; the $50,000 appropriation for investigation of old-age 
pension organizations; the Tobacco Control Act, to limit 
tobacco production; and the so-called compromise tax bill, 
which increased taxes on small business concerns over 66 
percent of existing rates while decreasing rates on large 
corporations, 

During the Seventy-fourth Congress I sponsored and intro- 
duced H. R. 12678, to provide for the control of floodwaters 
on the Wisconsin River and create a Wisconsin Valley au- 
thority for the sale of surplus power generated from the 
project; H. R. 12216, to prevent the use of any of the military 
or naval forces for the protection of private interests in for- 
eign countries; H. R. 10931, to repeal the most-favored- 
nation section of the Reciprocal Tariff Act in order to pre- 
vent foreign-made goods from depriving American manufac- 
turers and workers of the home market to which they are 
entitled; House Joint Resolution 13, to provide that Congress 
might not conscript citizens for military service unless and 
until all wealth and industry were conscripted for use during 
war without payment of profit; H. R. 173, to provide counsel 
for defense and prosecution of rights of owners of patents 
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who may be without funds to protect themselyes from in- 
fringement of their patent rights. 

In addition to the above measures sponsored by me, I 
signed House discharge petitions to obtain action and vote 
upon legislation to prevent lynchings; to bring about a refer- 
endum of American citizens on the question of war; and to 
bring action in the House to provide adequate old-age pen- 
sions through adoption of the General Welfare Act. I spon- 
sored and was successful in having adopted my proposal to 
take the Labor Mediation Board from under the jurisdiction 
of the Labor Department and make it an independent agency. 
So that my constituents and all those interested in my stand 
and remarks on various measures may have the opportunity 
of referring to the statements and comments which I have 
made in addressing the House on measures of importance, 
I desire to here record and call attention to the principal 
debates in which I participated during the two Congresses 
heretofore mentioned: 

Legalization of beer (for). (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, March 
14, 1934, p. 354.) 

Tax-exempt securities (against). 
April 28, 1933, p. 2618.) 

St. Lawrence waterway project (for). (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, April 25, 1933, p. 2373; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Jan= 
uary 17, 1934, p. 833.) 

Repeal of House discharge rule (against). 
SIONAL RECORD, April 17, 1933, p. 1847.) 

Investigation of motion-picture monopoly and indecent 
3 (for). (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, May 12, 1933, p. 

.) 


(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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Repeal of Hawaiian home rule (against). (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, June 6, 1933, p. 5233.) 
Amendment to reduce beer tax (for). (CONGRESSIONAL 


RecorD, January 5, 1934, p. 154.) 
Refinancing farm mortgages (for). 
ORD, January 16, 1934, p. 747.) 
Vinson big Navy bill (amendment for profit limit on naval 
contracts). (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, January 30, 1934, p. 
1634.) 
Lake Michigan water diversion (against). 
Recorp, April 5, 1934, p. 6314.) 
Amendment to Reciprocal Tariff Act (for). 
SIONAL RECORD, April 28, 1934, p. 7841.) 


(CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
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Emergency recovery tax on large incomes (for). (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, May 1, 1934, p. 7981.) 

Eight-million-dollar special census bill (against). (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, June 1, 1934, p. 11063.) 

Investigation of real-estate bond frauds (for). (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, June 15, 1934, p. 12136.) 

Railroad Workers’ Retirement Act (for). (CONGRESSIONAL 


Recorp, June 25, 1934, p. 12785.) 

Gag rule (against). (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 3, 
1935, pp. 1418.) 

American entrance into international labor union of League 
of Nations (against). (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, February 7, 
1935, pp. 1728-1730.) 

Processing-tax amendment to Agricultural Adjustment Act 
(against). (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 18, 1935, pp. 9952- 
9953.) 

Amendment to protect consumers against high prices 
through A. A. A. Act of 1935 (offered). (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, June 18, 1935, p. 9961.) 

Labor-dispute legislation (for). 
June 19, 1935, pp. 10099-10100.) 

Amendment to place Labor Board under Department of 
Labor (against). (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 19, 1935, pp. 
10105-10106.) 

Ship-subsidy legislation (against). (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 25, 1935, pp. 10520-10521.) 

Soil Conservation Act, to limit and reduce crop and en- 
danger Wisconsin dairy production (against). (ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, February 21, 1936, p. 2621.) 

To exempt R. F. C. stock from local taxation (against), 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 1936, pp. 4231-4232.) 
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To provide addition inspection of steamboats at Milwaukee, 
Wis. (for). (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, April 16, 1936, pp. 5810- 
5811.) 

Farm Refinance Act (for). 
13, 1936, pp. 7394-7395.) 

Veterans’ Compensation Act (for). 
June 17, 1936, p. 9852.) 

Government contracts bill (for). 
June 18, 1936, p. 10096.) 

Compulsory military training for students (against). 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, February 22, 1935, pp. 2581-2590.) 

Permanent conscription law for military service (against). 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 6, 1935, pp. 5372-5373.) 

Ocean-mail contracts subsidy (against). (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May 14, 1936, pp. 7431-7436.) 

SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 

In the recently concluded session of Gongress I held the 
distinction of serving upon a larger number of committees 
than any other Member of the House, which gave me the 
fullest opportunity to represent my constituents, both in these 
committees and upon the floor. At the conclusion of the 
session, in addition to my membership upon the Committee on 
Roads, Indian Affairs, War Claims, Patents, Territories, and 
the Select Committee to Investigate Real Estate Bond Reor- 
ganizations, the Honorable WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, Speaker 
of the House, named me as one of the seven members of 
the Committee to Investigate Election Expenditures, an honor 
for which I am deeply grateful and one I sincerely appreciate, 

It has always seemed to me much more fair to the voters 
of our Republic to account to them for what has been done 
in their behalf rather than to hold forth promises of future 
acts when seeking their consideration to continue as their 
Representative. Thus I shall summarize herein as briefly as 
possible my record and service during the Seventy-fifth Con- 

gress just now concluded. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 

During this session I favored and voted for the following 
measures: 

Voted for motion to reduce amount of naval appropriation 
bill for battleship construction. 

Voted for the neutrality resolution prohibiting the export 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to foreign 
countries engaged in war, 

Voted for bill to assure persons of every State equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and to punish the crime of lynching, 
otherwise known as the antilynching law. 

Voted for the continuance of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

Voted for long-and-short-haul amendment to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

Voted for renewal of veterans’ 5-year term insurance 
policies. 

Voted for 1937 relief appropriation bill. 

Voted for amendment to improve Railroad Retirement Act. 

Voted for creation of United States Housing Authority and 
slum- clearance program. 

Voted against bill to provide retirement of Court Justices 
at full pay for life. 

Voted against tax act of 1937. 

Voted against subsidy payments to cotton producers for 
reducing acreage and plowing under crops. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, SECOND (SPECIAL) SESSION 


Voted for dairy products protection amendment to soil- 
conservation bill. 

Voted against final soil-conservation bill because dairy 
amendment to protect Wisconsin’s greatest industry was 
eliminated. 

Voted to discharge Rules Committee on wage and hour 
bill. 

Voted for wage and hour bill. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION 

During this session I supported and cast my vote in favor 

of the following important legislation: 
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Voted in favor of House Joint Resolution 199, the so-called 
Ludlow war referendum, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to provide for a referendum 
of our people before declaration of a foreign war. 

Voted in favor of the additional appropriation for relief 
purposes for 1938. 

Voted in favor of the amendment to strike out title IB of 
the Revenue Act, which would have unequally penalized small 
closely owned business concerns as compared to stock- 
financed corporations. 

Voted in favor of the act to continue the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

Voted in favor of the establishment of a Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, to provide for the regulation of air commerce and 
air travel and establish safety standards. 

Voted in favor of discharging the Rules Committee from 
further consideration of the wage-hour bill to bring the. 
bill before the House. 

Voted in favor of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
sometimes called the wage-hour law. 

Voted in favor of the work-relief and public-works appro- 
priation of 1938. 

Voted in favor of extending for 2 additional years the 3%4- 
percent interest rate on Federal farm loans. 

Voted in favor of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

Voted in favor of the pure food and drug law. 

Voted in favor of the Federal highway-aid bill, reported 
unanimously to the House by the Committee on Roads, of 
which I am a member. 

During this third session of the Seventy-fifth Congress I 
opposed and voted against the following measures: 

The so-called farm bill, which would endanger the dairy 
industry of Wisconsin by providing Government subsidized 
competition in other States. 

The Revenue Act of 1938, which subsequently became law 
without the President’s signature because of his opposition 
to the many inequalities in the methods of taxation incor- 
porated in this bill. 

Voted against the $4,000,000,000 super-naval-construction 
bill. 

Voted against S. 3331, which provided for abolishment of 
the Civil Service Commission, the office of the Comptroller 
General, and provided for the Federal control of education, a 
new bureau of welfare, otherwise known as the so-called 
reorganization bill. 

Voted against farm-bill amendment to pay subsidies to cot- 
ton producers and reduce acreage. 

During the Seventy-fifth Congress I sponsored and intro- 
duced the following legislation: 

H. J. Res. 75. To amend the Constitution to grant power to 
Congress in time of war to conscript property and wealth for 
service without profit. 

H. J. Res. 77. To provide for Federal and State taxation of 
securities issued by, or under the authority of, the United 
States and to eliminate further tax-exempt bonds. 

H. Res. 95. To investigate construction projects for flood 
control upon the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and their tribu- 
taries. 

H. J. Res. 194. To impose an emergency surtax of 50 per- 
cent on the profits made in foreign subsidiaries of American 
corporations, individuals, partnerships, or associations. 

H. R. 275. To provide for the control of flood waters on the 
Wisconsin River and to create the Wisconsin Valley Authority 
for the sale of surplus power from such project, 

H. J. Res. 412. To make unlawful loans by persons, Corpora- 
tions, or associations to foreign persons, corporations or as- 
sociations or governments to be used for preparations or 
prosecutions of war and to prohibit the shipment of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war from any place in the 
United States. 

H. R. 442. To create a committee to investigate campaign 
expenditures and elections to the House of Representatives 
in the campaign of 1938. 
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H. J. Res. 542. To provide for the immediate and complete 
independence of the Philippine Islands as promised by the 
act of the Seventy-third Congress. 

H. J. Res. 721. Requesting the President to proclaim May 
12 as Steuben Day to honor the services to the American 
Republic of Gen. von Steuben during the Revolutionary War. 

H. R. 6626. To make available to individuals small loans 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

H. R. 7355. To amend the Social Security Act to increase 
present old-age pensions from $30 to $60 per month immedi- 
ately. 

H. R. 8390. To make unlawful the discrimination against 
persons seeking positions in the Government service by reason 
of their having reached a certain age and requiring that not 
less than 25 percent of all employees of the Government be 
between the ages of 40 and 50 years and not less than another 

- 25 percent be between the ages of 50 and 65 years of age. 

Coauthor of the bill to provide Government ownership of 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks, known as H. R. 7230. 

Coauthor of the bill H. R. 8180, to create a United States 
Unemployment Commission to create a continuous study to 
find ways and means to eliminate unemployment of workers. 

In addition to the above measures, I signed House dis- 
charge petitions to force action upon legislation to provide 
for a Nation-wide referendum of American citizens upon the 
question of entry into any foreign wars, to bring action in 
the House upon legislation to provide adequate old-age pen- 
sions, otherwise known as the general-welfare bill. I also 
take pride in the fact that I was the first of the entire Wis- 
consin delegation to sign the discharge petition on the wage- 
hour bill which brought that bill to the floor of the House 
and to final successful passage. 

I continued to oppose, as in previous sessions of Congress, 
ali efforts to enact legislation by gag rules and to limit de- 
bate upon important legislation. Throughout the Seventy- 
fifth Congress I participated in all debates on important 
measures, which indicates my stand on major legisla- 
tion and policies. I sponsored and supported numerous 
amendments to various measures, chief of which was the 
amendment to the maritime bill of 1938 preventing large 
subsidy payments to intercoastal shipping, which would have 
destroyed the long-haul business of the railroads, upon which 
our district and the Central West so largely depend. My 
amendment was adopted, and this subsidy raid on the Fed- 
eral Treasury for millions of dollars was prevented. 

The Honorable Champ Clark, late Speaker of the House, 
once stated in an oration delivered on the floor that— 


A man has to learn to be a Representative, just as he must learn 
to be a blacksmith, a carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, 
or a doctor. Useful and influential Congressmen are made largely 
by experience and practice. No man should be elected to the 
House simply to gratify his ambition. All Members should be 
elected for the good of the country. The best rule, it seems to me, 
is for a district to select a man with at least fair capacity, indus- 
trious, honest, energetic, sober, and courageous, and keep him 
here so long as he discharges his duties faithfully and well. Such 
@ man will gradually rise to high position and influence in the 
House. His wide acquaintance with Members helps him amazingly 
in doing things. 

I have been especially grateful to the people of the Fifth 
District that they have enabled me through a continued 
period of service not only to gain a more thorough grasp of 
the complex rules of the House but to also achieve that 
seniority on committees which is an invaluable asset in in- 
creasing efficiency and providing me with greater opportuni- 
ties to serve the district by legislation in committee and in 
departmental work. 

I call attention, in particular, to statements made on 
principal legislation in the Seventy-fifth Congress as the 
best indication of my position on major issues and impor- 
tant legislation, from which I am able only to suggest ex- 
tracts because of the limitations of space. 

Since first taking my oath of office, Mr. Speaker, I have 
tried to keep in mind that the most practical way to learn 
one’s job and develop ability to efficiently represent my 
district, is to devote as much time and study as possible to 
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the job and then make my report to those who have trusted 
me with the honor of representing them here in Washington. 

Under our great American system of government the 
needs, desires, hopes, and ambitions of the citizens of a dis- 
trict must be kept not only in the mind but in the heart of 
a Representative if he would faithfully discharge the duties 
for which he has been elected. After an election, when 
through our party system, which is the bulwark of demo- 
cratic processes, the people have expressed themselves on 
the quality and character of the representation they desire, 
then each and every citizen of the district is entitled to 
competent and equal service from his delegate to the Con- 
gress, I have endeavored in this spirit to carry on my work 
in this great legislative forum, and, therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
I again submit this “accounting of my stewardship” to the 
citizens of my district. This continues my policy of report- 
ing to them regularly. I trust that each and every one of 
them will find time to “look at the record.” 
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Effective Service Available Through Government 
Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt once said: 


Only through a clear understanding by every citizen of the objec- 
tives, organization, and availability of the Government agencies can 
they render truly effective service and assure progress toward 
economic security, b 

The following government functions provide effective serv- 
ice for all citizens and have been of material benefit to many. 
Those who are not familiar with the type of service rendered 
may find the questions and answers of interest. While 
addresses of all agencies are included in the information con- 
tained in these questions and answers, inquiries may be sent 
direct to my office and will receive prompt attention. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


How may citizens obtain Government-published docu- 
ments? 

The Government Printing Office, 45 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., is authorized by law to sell copies of Govern- 
ment publications, and catalogs and booklets listing the avail- 
able publications, with prices, are available on request. The 
Members of Congress are furnished with small quantities of 
some publications, such as Farmers’ Bulletins, Agriculture 
Yearbooks, Mineral Yearbooks, reports of Government De- 
partments, game and fish laws, Federal Registers, and so 
forth, and they are permitted to distribute them free of 
charge upon request. A reference catalog containing general 
and specific information concerning the work and publica- 
tions of the Federal Government Departments is available at 
all times at the office of Superintendent of Documents, Goy- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

CIVIL-SERVICE INFORMATION 


How can persons interested in entering the Government 
civil service obtain information concerning examinations 
held for the positions filled in the various Departments? 

Assembled and unassembled examinations are held by the 
Civil Service Commission in more than 700 cities throughout 
the country. Information regarding examinations is avail- 
able at all first- and second-class post offices. One thousand 
and seven hundred different kinds of positions are repre- 
sented in the civil service, and announcements are made 
periodically of examinations to fill them through the com- 
petitive method. A mailing list is maintained in my office 
of those interested in receiving civil-service announcements. 
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MILITARY, NAVAL, AND AVIATION SERVICE SCHOOLS 

How may youths obtain information concerning require- 
ments of the Government service schools? 

The United States Military Academy and the United States 
Naval Academy are maintained by the Federal Government 
as officer-training schools. Cadets are commissioned upon 
graduation in the military and naval service of the United 
States. Appointments to these schools are made by the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Flying-cadet schools are main- 
tained by both the War and Navy Departments for the avia- 
tion service. Candidates may enter upon passing physical 
and mental tests. In addition, the United States Coast 
Guard Academy at New London, Conn., is maintained by the 
Government for the training of Coast Guard officer person- 
nel, and the United States Maritime Commission maintains 
a training school for merchant marine officer personnel. 
Full information concerning requirements may be obtained 
by writing the Departments mentioned or my office. 

7 VETERANS’ BENEFITS 

How may a former member of the military or naval forces 
apply for benefits provided by law? 

The Veterans’ Administration is responsible for extending 
relief to veterans and to dependents of deceased veterans of 
all wars, and to soldiers and to dependents of deceased sol- 
diers who served in the Government Military and Naval 
Establishments during the time of peace, as provided in va- 
rious acts of Congress. These laws include, in addition to 
compensation and pensions, Government insurance, military 
and naval insurance, adjusted compensation, emergency offi- 
cers’ retirement pay for veterans of the World War, and 
hospital and domiciliary care for veterans of all wars. The 
Veterans’ Administration is located in the Arlington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., and a regional office is maintained 
for the Buffalo area at the Batavia Facility, Batavia, N. Y. 

C. C. C. CAMP WORK 

How may unemployed youths obtain information con- 
cerning Civilian Conservation Corps camps? 

Purpose of the Civilian Conservation Corps is to provide 
employment, as well as vocational training, for youthful citi- 
zens who are unemployed, through the performance of useful 
public work in conservation and deyelopment of the natural 
resources of the country. Applicants may secure information 
by writing the Civilian Conservation Corps, room 1530, Post 
Office Building, Washington, D. C., or may apply direct for 
enlistment to the local C. C. C. placement representatives, 
102 Elm Street, in the city of Buffalo, and 120 West Eagle 
Street for the county of Erie. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT BENEFITS 

How can retired railroad employees and survivors of de- 
ceased employees secure information concerning payment of 
annuities? 

Anyone retired from a carrier service or dependent next 
of kin of a railroad employee may obtain full information 
from the Railroad Retirement Board as well as a booklet of 
questions and answers concerning age and service require- 
ments, method of computing annuities, and so forth. The 
Railroad Retirement Board’s information bureau is located 
at Tenth and U Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

YOUTH AID 

What Federal aid is available to needy young people both 
tn school and out of school? 

The National Youth Administration seeks to aid young 
people in the four spheres of life in which their needs are 
greatest by, first, providing funds for part-time employment 
of needy school, college, and graduate students between the 
ages of 16 and 24, inclusive, so they may continue their 
education; second, providing funds for out-of-school youth 
between the ages of 18 and 24 in part-time employment; 
third, encouraging the establishment of job training, counsel- 
ing, and placement services for youth; and, fourth, encourag- 
ing the development and extension of constructive leisure- 
time activities. Buffalo’s N. Y. A. headquarters are located 
at 136 East Avenue. 
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CONTRACTS ON SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 

In what way can a manufacturer or supply house obtain 
information relative to Government purchases? 

The Procurement Division, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is empowered to purchase materials and sup- 
plies for the various Government Departments. This division 
serves as the Government’s general purchasing and supply 
agency, and any manufacturer or supply house may be put on 
the mailing list to receive invitations for bids. 

FREE GOVERNMENT ADVICE TO CONSUMERS, MANUFACTURERS, BUSINESS, 
AND PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 

What Government aid is available to business and user 
groups in purchasing, testing, marketing, and certification of 
manufactured commodities? 

The National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
maintains reference and working standards of measurements 
used in science, engineering, industry, and commerce, and 
conducts tests on standards of weights and measures, electrical 
measurements, radiation standards, chemicals, organic mate- 
rials, metals, china, porcelain, building materials, and so forth. 
It aids consumers and construction industries in the volun- 
tary establishment of grade, quality, and other standards as a 
national basis for purchasing, testing, marketing, and certi- 
fication of manufactured commodities. Any information 
concerning results of test and investigations on any material 
or product will be supplied upon request. 

FEDERAL INCOME-TAX RETURNS 

How may a person secure information concerning the filing 
of tax returns? 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue at Washington, with 
branch offices in Buffalo and other large cities, furnish printed 
instructions outlining just what citizens are required to file 
income-tax returns, Detailed information as to income and 
claimed exemptions will be furnished upon request at any of 
the collectors’ offices. 

FEDERAL TAX APPEALS 


In what way can a taxpayer obtain reconsideration of a 
tax levied by the Federal Government? 

The Board of Tax Appeals, Internal Revenue Office, 
Twelfth Street and Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C., 
functions in the manner of a court with public hearings. Its 
primary function is to hear and determine appeals which 
have been brought to the Board by taxpayers from the de- 
termination by the Commissioner of deficiencies in income 
and other forms of taxes. 

SOCIAL-SECURITY CREDITS 


How may a worker obtain information regarding indi- 
vidual wage accounts? 

The Social Security Board, Washington, D. C., maintains 
an informational service to keep some 30,000,000 employees 
affected by the Social Security Act properly informed of 
their rights, benefits, and obligations thereunder. A branch 
of the Federal office is maintained in the Brisbane Building 
at Buffalo. 

REMODELING AND REPAIRING OF HOUSES AND FINANCING NEW HOMES 
WITH GOVERNMENT AID 

In what way does the Federal Government give aid to its 
citizens in financing new small homes and improving exist- 
ing structures? 

The Federal Housing Administration is empowered to in- 
sure lending institutions against losses incurred for the 
repair, alteration, or improvement of all kinds of property. 
An insurable loan may also be obtained through this agency 
for financing new construction. Inquiries may be addressed 
to Washington or direct to the district office located in the 
Marine Trust Building at Buffalo. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


How may persons obtain information relative to attaining 
citizenship and in determining the eligibility of persons desir- 
ing admission to this country? 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Labor, determines the eligibility of persons desiring to 
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become citizens. The Department of State maintains Amer- 

ican consuls in various foreign cities who determine the 

eligibility of persons desiring American visas for entrance 

to the United States. These offices are located in the capi- 

tal city, and the Immigration and Naturalization Service 

maintains a branch office in the Federal Building at Buffalo. 
GOVERNMENT BUSINESSMEN’S SERVICE 

What emergency financing facilities are available to busi- 
nessmen and in what manner can they obtain information 
relating to their individual problems? 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation aids in financing 
industrial or commercial busiNess direct or in conjunction 
with banks and other lending institutions. Office is main- 
tained at 1825 H Street NW., Washington, D. C., with New 
York State’s regional office at 33 Liberty Street, New York 
City. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., with a branch 
Office in the Chamber of Commerce Building, at Buffalo, 
maintains an informational service for businessmen of cur- 
rent trends, new laws, industrial management, and so forth. 
A mailing list is maintained for circulation of these digests 
to those interested. 

ADMINISTRATION OF PATENT LAWS 


In what way can an inventor secure information pertain- 
ing to the granting of letters patent for inventions and 
the registration of trade-marks, prints, and labels? 

The Patent Office, Department of Commerce, administers 
the patent laws and has charge of all matters relating 
thereto. Inquiries may be addressed to the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, D. C. 

GOVERNMENT TESTS FOR INVENTORS 

How can an inventor secure information concerning a 
device or design which he desires to have tested for possible 
Government use? 

The War and Navy Departments willingly grant hearings to 
inventors desiring to present plans for Government tests and 
experiments. 


The Farm Fight for Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. GEORGE McGILL, OF KANSAS, OVER 
HOOK-UP OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, TO BE 
DELIVERED JUNE 21, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me by the Senate, I wish to present for insertion in the Recorp 
an address to be delivered by Senator GEORGE MCGILL, of 
Kansas, on the Farm Fight for Recovery, as follows: 


From the standpoint of the farmers of the whole Nation, includ- 
ing those of my home State of Kansas, the session of Congress which 
came to an end last Thursday was one of the most eventful in the 

of this country. 

When, last September, the Senate Agriculture Subcommittee, of 
which I was chairman, opened at Spokane, Wash., a Nation-wide 
series of public hearings on new farm legislation we hoped that 
Congress would fulfill President Roosevelt’s hope and would pro- 
duce a new farm act of enduring importance to agriculture and 
the Nation. 

Those hopes have now been achieved. The new Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 is a fine piece of basic farm legislation. It 
is the outgrowth of the recommendations made to Congress by 
the farmers themselves in the Senate committee hearings. In 
addition, the big relief bill as finally passed by Congress last Thurs- 
day contains a provision supported by members from the agricul- 
tural States which makes the bill just as important to farmers as 
well as to city people. I refer to the new relief act's appropriation 
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of $212,000,000 to finance parity payments under the parity price 
provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to wheat, corn, 
cotton, rice, and tobacco farmers. The payments will bring the 
returns to farmers on these crops in 1938 to not less than 75 percent 
parity. In addition to this substantial help to agriculture, the re- 
lief bill provides $175,000,000 to finance loans and subsistence grants 
to low-income farmers to put them on their feet. 

In view of the present situation confronting agriculture, it is 
impossible to exaggerate the importance to farmers and the coun- 
try of the work of this session of Congress. The farmers’ pro- 
duction-control programs which they were carrying on under the 
original Triple A Act were stopped by the Supreme Court in the 
Hoosac Mills decision in January 1936, which held that agriculture 
was only a local matter. Since that time farm surpluses have been 
climbing again. Farm prices had been falling. These farm price 
declines have taken place in the face of rigid prices on many 
things that farmers buy. 

If nothing were done to protect the farmers, farm buying power 
would soon be hard hit by all these things. Business has already 
begun to feel the effects of the farm income declines that have 
taken place thus far, and unless something was done to protect 
agriculture it would soon be hit harder. That was what happened 
in 1932 when farmers had no farm program to protect themselves 
from depression. The enactment of the farm legislation I have 
referred to is among the greatest assurances that this country 
can have of a resumption of recovery. 1 

The Farm Act and the relief bill will be of a special help to 
the farmers who need it most. These are the producers of wheat 
and cotton and corn, the great export products. These farmers 
have suffered the greatest from the losses of export markets which 
followed the enactment of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930. 
The parity payments coming to them will be of great assistance 
to businessmen in the small towns who sell goods to these farm- 
ers and to the manufacturers and employees of mills in the cities 
where these goods are made. The added purchasing power that 
will come from these payments will help get the blood of life 
again flowing through the veins of industry and commerce. 

The provisions in the relief bill for parity payments under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 emphasizes the importance 
of this basic act. Let me tell briefly about the fundamental farm 
program provided for by this legislation. This is now called by 
many farmers the new national farm act. It grew out of the 
Pope-McGill bill, which became the subject of the Senate com- 
mittee hearings. This new Farm Act provides a charter for all 
the producers of the country. It is of particular importance to 
the corn and wheat growers and the livestock growers who feed 
corn. It continues and strengthens the provisions of the agri- 
cultural conservation program, in which about 4,000,000 American 
farmers have been taking part. It supplements this program 80 
as to help the producers of five export commodities—wheat, corn, 
cotton, tobacco, and rice. 

The farm program provided for by the act is designed to sta- 
bilize supplies and prices for the benefit of both producers and 
consumers by holding over the surpluses of the big crop years for 
use in the years of crop failure due to drought or other cause. 
The purpose of this part of the program known as the ever- 
normal granary is to stabilize prices by stabilizing supplies, and 
in this way to protect farmers and consumers against the disas- 
trous price swings of the past. 

The act provides for a new crop-insurance program for wheat, 
which makes it possible for wheat farmers to insure themselves 
against crop losses. The farmers can pay their premiums in 
wheat as well as cash. The Government takes these wheat pre- 
miums and holds the wheat off the market. In a surplus year like 
this it will pay great numbers of wheat farmers to buy crop 
insurance. If there should be a crop failure, the wheat will be 
used to pay the farmers for their losses. Under an amendment 
enacted by Congress in the last days of the session, farmers are 
given the important privilege of paying 2 years’ premiums with 
wheat this year. 

You will be interested in knowing how the new act works to get 
increasing stability of supplies. First, this is done through a system 
of acreage allotments. The acreages are adjusted so that, in the 
light of supplies of wheat, corn, or other products, plantings will 
be large enough to supply all domestic requirements and export 
and reserve needs, but small enough to avoid swamping the farmers 
under ruinous supplies. In order to avoid too drastic a reduction 
in wheat acreages this year, Congress in an amendment has provided 
a minimum of 55,000,000 acres for the national wheat acreage on 
plantings for harvest in 1939. 

The acreage-allotment provisions of the act for corn apply this 
year. The allotments were distributed to the States, then to the 
counties, and finally to the farmers. Acreage allotments as to corn 
were smaller in some cases than farmers hoped they would be, but 
on the whole the corn farmers have understood the price protection 
the allotments give them. Participation in this part of the po 
gram is wholly voluntary. Farmers can take part or not, as they 
see fit. If they do take part, they will receive the payments to 
which their cooperation entitles them. 

The part of the new Farm Act that calls for systematic storage 
of food and feed surpluses is carried out with the assistance of 
Government loans. In years when supplies are high and prices 
low such loans will be offered to producers of wheat and corn. 
the light of this year’s large wheat crop and the present price 
situation it is assumed that loans will be made on wheat. Loans 
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cannot be made at less than 52 percent of parity prices, which 
would be at about 60 cents a bushel on good grade wheat on the 
average, with loan rate differentials for differences in grade, type, 
and location. In general, under the Government’s regulations, 
farmers will be eligible for loans if their total acreage of soil- 
depleting crops for harvest in 1938 has not exceeded 105 percent 
of the total soil-depleting acreage allotment under the 1938 agri- 
cultural conservation program. 

Loans will be made on wheat of No. 3 grade or better, stored in 
federally licensed or approved warehouses, or stored on the farm 
in certain specified areas where farm-stored wheat can be kept in 
good condition. The regulations require that farm-stored wheat 
must be inspected and kept under seal; it must not have in excess 
of a definite moisture content and must be kept in substantial and 
permanent bins or es under conditions adequately safe- 
guarding it against loss from any cause. 

Loans on corn will not be worked out for the new corn crop 
until next fall. These loans, like the wheat loans, will encourage 
the storage of surpluses for use in time when need develops and 
prices rise. With the loan and payment mechanism together, we 
in Congress have done everything we could to make sure that the 
corn farmers get not less than a parity price for corn. 

The stability of corn prices afforded by the ever-normal granary 
for corn is just as important to livestock growers as it is to the corn 
farmers. Stabilizing the supplies of corn will tend to stabilize the 
prices of livestock to which corn is fed. The hog producers and 
cattle growers will be safeguarded by this part of the Farm Act 
against the danger of going back to 5-cent beef and 3-cent hogs, 
All livestock growers, whether they produce beef cattle, or hogs, 
or dairy cattle, or poultry, will be benefited by more stable supplies 
of livestock feed. The thing that ruins the livestock grower is the 
same thing that ruins the wheat and corn and cotton farmers. 
That is the extreme swing from skyrocket prices to prices at the 
bottom of the cellar. 

Another important part of the new Farm Act might be called the 
emergency safety valve. This is the marketing-quota provision. 
This part of the act has been criticized by some people as being 
“compulsory” and as involving “regimentation.” But, as a matter 
of fact, the marketing-quota provisions can never go into effect for 
any commodity except when the ever-normal granary is running 
over, and then only if approved by two-thirds of the farmers pro- 
ducing that commodity who vote in a referendum. This referen- 
dum plan is good American democracy, not “compulsion,” not “regi- 
mentation.” There will be no marketing quotas on wheat this year, 
and whether there will be any marketing quotas on corn will not be 
known until after the Department of Agriculture estimates the 
supply August 15. If next August 15 a corn supply of about 2,800,- 
000,000 bushels should be indicated, a referendum would be held 
by farmers, probably about September 1. The cotton and tobacco 
farmers have already in their referenda voted overwhelmingly for 
the use of marketing quotas for their crops. 

So, there in brief, is a summary of the accomplishments for agri- 
culture of the past session of Congress. President Roosevelt re- 
ferred to the new Farm Act as “historic legislation.” I believe his 
description will prove to be abundantly justified. The country has 
been suffering from a recession. The farmers are facing a repetition 
of the surplus conditions which bore them down in 1932. If they 
were left unprotected now, as they were then, agriculture would 
again be confronted by the prospect of terribly low prices and 
vanishing buying power. But now with the strong defenses built 
in the new Farm Act, fortified by the parity payments voted by 
Congress in the relief bill, agriculture may look forward to the 
future. with confidence. The whole country may be confident, 
The Nation is going ahead. The farmers will do their part for 
national recovery. 


Investigate the Cottonseed Trust—Protect the 
Farmers of the South From Exploitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, after years of begging, plead- 
ing, and praying for protection from the ravages of the 
Cottonseed Oil Trust, it seems that the farmers of the South 
are at last about to get some relief. 

This Congress has created a committee to investigate mo- 
nopolies and vested it with the power to sift to the bottom 
those huge combinations of wealth and power that have been 
wringing the economic lifeblood from the unprotected masses, 
and especially from the unprotected farmers of the Nation. 

One of the first of these monopolies investigated should be 
the Cottonseed Oil Trust. It has been accused time and time 
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again of arbitrarily fixing the price at which the farmer 
must sell his cottonseed, and then fixing the prices at which 
ae ee of those seed are to be sold to the consuming 
public. 

It is said that the oil concerns own and operate a large 
percentage, if not a majority, of the gins throughout the 
Cotton Belt. They operate these gins, in a great many in- 
stances, in connection with the oil mills, so they can buy the 
seed from the farmers’ cotton just as they fall from the gin. 
They then run those seed through another gin and get pos- 
sibly 20 to 25 pounds of what they call linters from the seed 
out of every bale of cotton. The independent ginners who 
have derived no profits from the linters or from the seed and 
their products have been unable to compete with the oil-mill 
gins, as a rule, and have therefore invariably abandoned the 
ginning business. Even the small cottonseed buyers, who a 
few years ago vied with each other in the purchase of cot- 
tonseed from the farmers’ wagons, have been driven from 
the market until today there is practically no competition. 

Not only that, but they have become so powerful and so 
far-reaching that they have even driven cottonseed from the 
daily market quotations. You cannot read the daily papers 
today and tell what raw cottonseed are worth in the open 
market. They give the price of cottonseed oil, which, by the 
way, is selling for more than the seed brought out of which 
it was taken, while at the same time I am informed by those 
who have had experience in buying cottonseed meal and 
hulls they pay more for them than the seller received for the 
seed from which they came. 

Take the man who grows wheat. He is a direct competitor 
of the man who grows corn. Let wheat go to a high price 
and corn becomes cheap, and the farmers in the corn-grow- 
ing States will sow their fields in wheat. Then there is an 
alleged overproduction of wheat and a corresponding de- 
pression in the wheat market. Drive the cotton growers from 
the market in this way, and they will be planting their fields 
in corn and wheat and other crops that come in direct com- 
petition with the products of your farms, to the final detri- 
ment of the farmers of both sections. 

The district which I have the honor to represent is rapidly 
developing into one of the leading dairy sections of the 
country. One of the largest milk-condensing companies in 
the United States has placed one of its plants in the city of 
Tupelo, another one at West Point, another one at Stark- 
ville, and another one at Macon in that district. We have 
one of the greatest dairy sections in the world. Whenever 
you drive those cotton growers into the dairy business or the 
cattle-growing business or to raising corn or wheat, you make 
them permanent competitors of the wheat and corn and dairy 
farmers of the North and West. 

Not only that, but your corn is turned into hogs and those 
hogs into packing-house products, where they come in direct 
competition with those various and sundry articles of food 
that are manufactured from cottonseed, which are just as 
wholesome, just as clean, as any that are turned out. Thus, 
cottonseed are coming in indirect. competition with your crops, 
and whenever you drive the price down it is going to be re- 
flected in the price of wheat and corn. You cannot permit 
this condition to continue and at the same time prosper one 
class of farmers at the expense of another. 

If we can succeed in breaking the hold of this gigantic 
monopoly, and thereby guarantee to the cotton farmers 
reasonable prices for their cottonseed, they will be on the 
way to the enjoyment of a new measure of real prosperity, 
and the masses of the people throughout the Nation will 
not have to pay any more for the products of cottonseed 
than they pay today—if as much. 

More than a hundred years ago, a great pioneer in Missis- 
sippi by the name of William Dunbar analyzed cottonseed, 
probably for the first time, and discovered the value of cot- 
tonseed oil. He predicted then that the time would come 
when cotton would be grown largely for the seed. 

It may be of interest to the Members of the House to know 
that the cottonseed crop in the United States last year 
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amounted to almost as much as the wheat crop. To be 
exact, the wheat crop amounted to 873,993,000 bushels, while 
the cottonseed crop amounted to 602,300,000 bushels. There 
are 33 bushels of cottonseed, on an average, in every bale of 
cotton. The last ginners’ report shows that we made 18,252,- 
075 bales of cotton in 1937. 

Every 3 bushels of cottonseed contains 2 gallons of oil—the 
finest vegetable oil known to man. So you will see that the 
cottonseed produced in this country last year contained more 
than 400,000,000 gallons of oil. The cottonseed-oil monopoly 
usually comes back at a statement of this kind with statistics 
to disprove these figures by showing the number of hundreds 
of millions of bushels, or the number of millions of tons of 
cottonseed they have bought and accounted for. Of course, 
that does not get them all. If they had bought all the cot- 
tonseed grown last year, and crushed them, they would have 
produced 400,000,000 gallons of the very best vegetable oil 
to be found, to say nothing of the millions of tons of hulls 
and meal. Scientific analyses have shown that there is more 
food value in a bushel of cottonseed than there is in a bushel 
of corn or wheat. 

Therefore this 600,000,000 bushels of cottonseed should 
have brought at least as much money as 600,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. 

Already 1,800,000,000 pounds of cottonseed oil have been 
produced from last year’s crop as against an average annual 
production of 1,666,000,000 pounds of butter and 1,111,000,000 
pounds of lard. If we permit this monopoly to depress the 
price of cottonseed or cottonseed oil, it will simply drag down 
the prices of all other farm products, including animal fats 
and dairy products. 

The fact that this monoply was able to contro] the market 
and depress the price of cottonseed, also helped to depress 
not only the price of wheat and corn and other grains that 
compete with cottonseed, but it helped to depress the price of 
meats, lards, butter, and other commodities that compete 
with cottonseed products. 

So the wheat farmers, the corn farmers, the cattle, hog, 
and dairy farmers, as well as the cotton farmers, have all 
lost money as a result of the depressed prices at which the 
cotton growers were compelled to unload their cottonseed 
upon the market. If the farmers had received a reasonable 
price for their cottonseed, they would have brought an aver- 
age of not less than $1 a bushel, or $66 a ton. Today cot- 
tonseed would be selling at 80 cents a bushel, or $52 a ton. 
But owing to the manner in which the price of cottonseed is 
controlled by the very interests that profit by depressing the 
price, last year’s crop sold at an average of about 30 cents a 
bushel, or a little less than $20 a ton. 

The cotton farmers last year lost what profits they might 

have made as a result of these depressed prices of cotton- 
seed, which also helped to drag down the prices of wheat, 
corn, hay, hogs, cattle, and dairy products. 
_ If this committee that has been appointed to investigate 
these monopolies goes to the bottom of this cottonseed-oil 
monopoly, as I am sure it will do, it will perform one of the 
greatest services ever rendered the farmers of this Nation. 

The committee is composed of Senators JOSEPH C. O’MaHo- 
NEY, Democrat, of Wyoming; WILLIAM H. KN, Democrat, of 
Utah; and WILLIAM E. Boram, Republican, of Idaho; and Rep- 
resentatives HATTON W. SUMNERS, Democrat, of Texas; EDWARD 
C. E1cuer, Democrat, of Iowa; and B. CARROLL REECE, Repub- 
lican, of Tennessee; and one representative each from the 
Department of Justice, the Department of the Treasury, the 
Department of Labor, the Department of Commerce, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, and the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

I am sure that, judging from their records, or at least the 
records of the majority of them on this subject, the farmers 
of the Nation can feel assured that this huge monopoly and 
every other monopoly that tends to oppress them will be 
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thoroughly investigated and legislation will be brought for- 
ward for their relief and protection. 

With the possible exception of wheat and corn, cotton is the 
most important crop grown in America. No other plant con- 
tributes so much to the support, the comfort, protection, and 
convenience of mankind as does the cotton stalk. I am not 
sure but that it should come first, ahead of wheat and corn. 

It clothes the naked, it feeds the hungry, it adorns the rich, 
it warms the poor. No matter what a man’s station in civil- 
ized society may be, he never loses contact with the products 
of the cotton plant from the time he dons the swaddling 
clothes of infancy until he occupies the shroud in which old 
age is laid away. 

Upon it depends our balance of trade with the outside 
world, as well as our prosperity at home. It contributes to 
our national defense; it furnishes the clothing for our soldiers, 
the wings of the airplane, the powder for our guns, and the 
food for our troops, as well as the tents that protect them 
from the rain. 

It also furnishes the food for the livestock of the Nation. 
It contributes more perhaps to the dairy industry than any 
other plant known. Practically every human being in 
America eats the products of cottonseed three times a day, 
in the form of cottonseed oil, which is made into various 
cooking compounds, as well as other edible products. 

Cottonseed products are clean, wholesome, and nourishing. 
They are free from all the dangers that attend the importa- 
tion of oriental oils, as well as from all infectious or conta- 
gious diseases which are sometimes contracted from animal 
fats. No tuberculosis, no typhoid fever, no anthrax, no 
cholera, no cancer, no glanders, no undulant fever, no other 
infectious or contagious disease is ever contracted from cot- 
tonseed or cottonseed products. 

Some time ago I picked up an advertisement of Cottolene, 
which is made from cottonseed oil and is used for cooking 
purposes. In that advertisement I found this interesting 
verse: 

Ah me, I gazed upon a huge and loathsome sty, 
Wherein a group of wallowing swine were barred; 

Whose banquet shocked the nostril and the eye; 
Then spoke a voice, “Behold, the source of lard.” 


I turned and fled and saw what seemed at first 
One glistening mass of roses, pure and white, 

Of dewy buds midst dark green foliage nursed; 
And as I lingered o'er the lovely sight, 

The summer breeze that cooled that southern scene 
Whispered, “Behold the source of Cottolene.” 

That same suggestion might apply to all other foods that 
are made from cottonseed. 

Cottonseed feed the cattle that furnish the milk and butter 
and beef supply of the Nation. The soap with which we 
shave or bathe—provided we use the best—is made from 
cottonseed oil. 

Cottonseed furnish employment to millions of people on the 
farm and in the factories to produce the raw materials and 
transform them into the finished articles. 

To permit any concern or combination of concerns to con- 
trol this great commodity, fix the price at which the farmer 
must sell, usually below the cost of production, and thereby 
rob the cotton farmers of the fruit of his toil and at the 
same time drag down the prices of every other farm com- 
modity, and then fix the price of the finished product to the 
consumer, is a neglect of duty that Congress cannot justify. 

I have had a resolution before the House for years asking 
for such an investigation, but up to now my petitions have 
been in vain. 

The local oil-mill men will tell you that they are not re- 
sponsible for this condition and that they are making very 
little money. If that is true, they ought to gladly join us in 
this investigation and help us to place this responsibility 
where it belongs. Somebody is making enormous profits out 
of cottonseed. If the men who are operating the small oil 
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mills are also being imposed upon as are the farmers who 
grow the seed, then we owe it to them, as well as to the 
farmers, to have a thorough investigation made and this 
monopoly broken up. 

I am gratified beyond expression that this investigation 
has been authorized and that such a coterie of distinguished 
men have been selected to make it. I hope that they will 
begin by investigating the Cottonseed Oil Trust first. If 
they will do that now, the price of cottonseed will begin to 
rise to their normal values, which will mean millions and 
millions of dollars to the cotton farmers this fall. 


William P. Connery, Jr. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 


HON. THOMAS O’MALLEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P. CON- 
NERY, Jr., late a Representative from the State of Massachusetts 
Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, the sudden and untimely 

passing of Congressman WILLIAM P. Connery, Jr., left many 

of us who served with him such a deep sense of personal grief 
that words to express the tragedy of his loss are hard to find 
because of the fullness of our hearts. 

From the first days of my association with him in the 
Seventy-third Congress I admired his fine character, loyal 
friendship, and undaunted courage exemplified both in the 
legislative and personal duties which he so ably discharged. 

Billy was a true and steadfast friend. It was my privi- 
lege to serve in Congress with him since the arduous days of 
the Seventy-third Congress. We became intimately asso- 
ciated, for in BILLY Connery, labor and the veterans and 
all who were their friends, found an able and diligent cham- 
pion. So much has been said about his sterling public sery- 
ice, so much has been written about his valuable contribution 
to his State and the Nation that there is little I can add to 
those many and well-deserved tributes. We have seen the 
legislation for the welfare of working men and women, which 
he initiated and promoted, pass into law, and these progres- 
sive principles become the finest shrine to the memory of a 
great legislator. 

A leader in the fight for justice to the veterans, he saw 
that cause which he championed so sincerely and earnestly, 
come to victory during his service in the House. He carried 
constantly in his heart the aims and aspirations of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women in this country who 
have struggled for an improvement of the social and economic 
conditions of the people. His inspiration to those of us who 
labored by his side, who sought his leadership and sound ad- 
vice, who were strengthened and encouraged by his cheering 
and kindly influence, will long remain with us as we carry 
on our labors in this legislative forum, The memory of his 
kindliness, his sunny disposition, and the good will toward all 


paths of life where our future work may lead us. 

While he has gone away, that friendship which I feel we 
shared because of many common interests will remain a liv- 
ing memory that, “like a pleasant shadow, will continue to 
lengthen as our sun declines.” Though he has passed from 
us much too soon, though his going was a deep and tragic 
loss to his family, his district, the Nation, and to all who 
knew him, he leaves in the annals of the country which he 
loved and served so well, a shining and ineradicable mark of 
his efforts, Those of us who loved him can well say, “That 
life is long which answers life’s great end.” 
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Thinking “Out Loud” on Old-Age Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16, 1938 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, very few topics 
have been more widely discussed with a view to legislative 
action than have old-age pensions during the years of the 
great depression. State legislatures and the National Con- 
gress have seen the introduction of many bills and the 
enactment of some laws concerning this social and economic 
concept. Perhaps the most widely publicized proposal has 
been that of Dr. Townsend, modified and embodied in H. R. 
4199 of the Seventy-fifth Congress. The fact that so many 
of the State legislatures have enacted the idea into law and 
the fact that the National Government included the idea in 
its recent social-security legislation all show the effect 
which the widespread discussion has had upon the public 
mind. Our Government may now be said to be definitely 
committed to such a program. Whether it be wise or un- 
wise, sound or unsound, this Government has taken the first 
step toward a policy of old-age payments. 

Whenever any Member rises on the floor to speak on this 
subject, or to go before the country through the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, he is very apt to be either for or against 
some concrete proposal concerning old-age pensions, That 
is not my position at this moment. I am neither for nor 
against any such bill before Congress—and there are more 
than a dozen of them. I am merely thinking—thinking “out 
loud.” Is not thinking permissible and very necessary before 
acting? I was not elected to this, my first term, by the 
Townsend vote, nor will I seek reelection by making the 
faintest promises which may be of doubtful fulfillment. I do 
deeply appreciate the thousands of Townsend votes I re- 
ceived in 1936, and trust I may be always worthy of the con- 
fidence thus expressed and reposed in me. Numerically or 
politically I owe exactly the same consideration to the mass 
of Townsend voters in Arizona as I owe to an equal number 
of my other constituents, plus such extra consideration, if 
any, which they as individuals deserve because of their pe- 
culiar position in our social group and in our economic 
system. In all sincerity I am deeply concerned about the 
well-being of our elderly citizens. 

BASIC QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 


The lawmaker must look at this problem from many angles, 
of which the following are but a few: Should old-age benefits 
be paid as a matter of justice and right to individuals who 
have passed a certain age, or should such payments be fur- 
nished as an expedient for ending the depression? In other 
words, shall we regard such grants as pensions, or regard the 
whole proposal as a recovery plan? The lawmaker’s pro- 
cedure depends very much upon the answer to these ques- 
tions. Putting it another way, shall we justify the proposed 
grants on the ground of justice, that is, moral and ethical 
grounds, or purely on economic grounds? Would it be pos- 
sible to have a combination of ethics and economics in this 
matter? In the clashing schools of economic thought there 
is a conflict of opinion among abstract thinkers as to whether 
there is fundamentally and necessarily a connection between 
ethics and economics. Are they inseparably interwoven, or 
are they entirely distinct and not to be confused? 

Another question arising is this: To what extent does our 
National Constitution permit such proposed measures and 
wherein lie the restrictions, if any? At least to my mind, 
there is another question of great scientific importance: 
Have conditions so changed recently as to make possible the 
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working out of such a proposed plan for elderly folk, whereby 
they may have a secure and comfortable evening of life, when 
such has not been the case at any previous time in human 
history? I do not know that I can answer these questions 
here raised, but I have some thoughts in connection with 
them. Supposing we take the questions in reverse order, the 
last-mentioned first, for a little consideration. 
POVERTY AND OLD AGE 

Ever since human life on earth began, countless genera- 
tions of mankind have passed from youth to middle age and 
into declining years of old age“ the young heart, hot and 
restless, the old subdued and slow.” 

Among all nations in all time, the haunting fear of desti- 
tute old age has furrowed the brow of untold millions, even 
more than the knowledge of the certainty of death. It is 
said that the one fear entertaind by the average Englishman 


during the time of the Empire’s imperial greatness, when 


England held possessions around the world, was the fear that 
the poorhouse would be his last earthly abode while living. 

An American poet, Will Carleton, touched a pathetic chord 
when he wrote Over the Hills to the Poorhouse. There are 
many who now look upon the poorhouse as a remnant of a 
barbarous age, as outmoded as the whipping post or the duck- 
ing stool. Is such really the case? 

Has anything happened in this country during the lifetime 
of the generation now passing from active participation in 
affairs to lead them to believe that any kinder old age is 
in store for them than has befallen countless generations 
before them? There has been a lot of wishful thinking on 
the part of elderly people during this depression. What I am 
wondering is whether there is any real, scientific, economic 
basis for the hope of those who are doing the wishful think- 
ing. Or is this outgoing generation, like every other outgoing 
generation, fondly deluding themselves, regardless of what 
may be said and done by politicians and statesmen, without 
any earthly possibility of even a partial realization? I am 
prone to believe that this present generation is really differ- 
ent—not in its hopes and fears, but in the possibility of the 
realization of some of those hopes and avoiding some of those 
fears. I believe this generation is very differently conditioned. 

In all past human history, among all peoples each oncom- 
ing generation has crowded out the outgoing generation, 
usually with less of filial regard than it should have had. 
No doubt, the injustice of that attitude on the part of the 
youngsters toward the oldsters is the basis for the ancient 
command: “Honor thy father and thy mother.” Some na- 
tions, such as China, have evolved a social system whereby 
the highest duty of a younger member of each family is the 
care of an older member of the family, especially his father. 
The Chinese had a wonderful system of social security. 

INDUSTRIALISM BRINGS CHANGES 

In western countries we have seen this idea evolve as a 
part of Christian duty, but often under industrialism in 
modern times it took on grosser aspects and was motivated 
by the worst kind of human selfishness in which the older 
generation exploited the younger generation. I do not know 
which seems worse, disregard and lack of care of the older 
generation on the part of the younger generation, or ex- 
ploitation of the younger generation by the older generation. 
Regardless of which is worse, these two evil traits of human 
nature have been and no doubt will continue to be, very 
evident and very persistent in the conduct of human beings. 
Of course, in a Christian society, or in any civilized society, 
where justice prevails, neither indifference of youth for old 
age, nor exploitation of youth by age should be permitted to 
find its natural expression. 

When I was a small boy I heard some wishful thinkers 
telling my aged father, who was a rugged individualist, that 
if all the wealth of the country were equally shared, no one 
but able-bodied persons would need to work, and they only 
for a few hours each day, and yet all could live like mil- 
lionaires, Now, I do not believe that such was an economic 
scientific truth and possibility at that time, even assuming 
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a perfect society at that time governed with the highest type 
of human knowledge, the power of production being limited 
as it was in that generation. However, if some wishful 
thinkers today make that statement, as technocrats and en- 
gineers have recently done, I am inclined to believe there is 
something behind such a statement other than wishful think- 
ing. It is a scientific fact of common knowledge that our 
power over Nature today, combined with technological prog- 
ress, makes it possible, with the use of machinery and electric 
power, added to that of steam, for a properly ordered human 
society in America now to produce wealth and distribute it 
so that poverty in material things might be unknown. Un- 
doubtedly we have the power and the skill to produce all 
needed goods, but we lack the social organization and the 
proper functioning of an economic and governmental system 
to achieve such a happy result. 
THIS GENEATION DID IT 

The generation of individuals who are now 60 years of 
age has witnessed a far more remarkable transformation in 
all that has to do with the production of wealth than any 
other generation has ever witnessed in all the history of the 
human family on this planet. For purposes of concrete com- 
parison I am speaking of the generation of those individuals 
who are 60 years of age at this time. Such individuals were 
just coming into adult years at the turn of this century. 
Think what has happened in America since the year 1900. 
Now, the generation asking for old-age payments today is 
exactly the generation that has brought about the marvelous 
change that has occurred since 1900. Think of the unbeliev- 
able improvement in transportation; and transportation is 
one of the most vital elements in the production of wealth. 
Think of the enormous per capita availability of power, 
power that may be applied by the pressing of a button. 
Think of the remarkable increase in the production of food 
and clothing since tthe year 1900. The generation that are 
now asking for old-age awards have been the chief creators 
of an entirely different world from the world into which they 
were born in 1878. : 

Ask any intelligent person 60 years old today whether he 
could define such words or expressions in 1898, as these: 
“Automobile,” “Diesel engine,” “stream-line train,” “China 
Clipper,” or such implements of communication as “roto- 
gravure,” “cylindrical press,” national network,” short- 
wave station,” “television,” or such units of energy as “horse- 
power,” “kilowatt-hours,” as measure of work; and such pro- 
duction units as “gang plows,” “harvesting combines,” 
“mechanical huskers,” “cotton-picking machines”; or such 
commercially productive devices as “cold storage,” “mechani- 
cal refrigeration,” “air conditioning,” “mass production,” 
“scientific management,” or “endless conveyor belts.” The 
most brilliant young man in 1898 could not define these 
terms, for he was destined to invent them during the fol- 
lowing 40 years. 

In 1878 this country was a rural community with a ma- 
jority of people living in crude farm homes located miles from 
town and long distances from neighbors, with horse-drawn 
carriages the best possible conveyances, using dirt roads 
which were impassible most of the time. For a man at that 
time, “a day was from sun to sun, a wife’s work was never 
done.” In those times an 8-hour day meant 8 in the morning 
and 8 in the afternoon. 

Without being an out-and-out advocate of the Townsend 
plan, or any other such proposal, I could easily convince 
myself now that any active, intelligent, law-abiding citizen 
of either sex, who has reached the age of 60, the last 40 being 
in continuous residence in this country of ours, has earned a 
sort of stake in what we have today. This stake might be 
called an earned annuity or a social surplus. It might be 
expressed as an economic dividend in this wonderful new 
industrial society which has come into being in America dur- 
ing the last 40 years. Yes; I firmly believe the economic 
order in this country could support the aged members of our 
society without work on their part and without undue burden 
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upon any or all other classes, 
should and must be done. 
HOW, AND HOW MUCH? 

If something of this sort can be done and ought to be done, 
the question remains, How should it be done? The proposal 
to pay each individual over a given age a certain amount and 
all individuals to receive equal payments does not appeal to 
my sense of justice. Of course, that is the simplest way to do 
it, and, of course, that method would come nearer avoiding 
constitutional snags. Since all old folk have not contributed 
to the same extent to the upbuilding of this present economic 
order, I doubt the ethics of rewarding all equally, but I pre- 
sume it would be unwise and probably unconstitutional to 
try any other plan than equal payments without a constitu- 
tional amendment. It is highly important in legislating on 
such a vital matter that no unconstitutional step be taken. 
My friends in the House who are lawyers, and also favorable 
to old-age pensions, express a doubt that the compulsory- 
spending feature would be held constitutional by the courts. 

Of course, the constitutionality of any bill is a matter of 
opinion until after the law is passed and a case is brought 
before the highest court of the Nation. What a tragedy it 
would be if Congress should pass an unusually liberal old- 
age pension law, thus raising the hopes of our aged citizens, 
only to have it declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court some months or years later. In 1844 the members of 
a religious community in this country expected the world to 
end and the elect to be translated to heaven. For months 
before the date set they neglected their business, gave away 
their worldly possessions, and made ready for a happier state 
of affairs. Their disappointment was tragic; but it would be 
more tragic today, because affecting a much greater number, 
to have a liberal old-age retirement law passed by Congress 
and later nullified by the courts. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court on the social 
insurance law gives us some hope concerning the Court’s atti- 
tude at the present time. However, there is no doubt in my 
mind that if the Townsend measure had been enacted into 
law by the Seventy-fourth Congress it would have very prob- 
ably been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in 
1936. In any event, Congress must proceed cautiously in a 
matter so vital as old-age pensions. 

Beside the question of compulsory spending, I have heard 
much discussion of the means of raising the revenue so that 
it would be the most fruitful and least burdensome. My 
mind is not made up on the method of raising revenue in case 
such a system of old-age payments should be adopted. I do 
feel that there is not the same need on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to build up huge reserves against old-age insurance 
as is necessary in the case of private insurance companies. 
I favor a pay-as-you-go plan, and I would build this system 
so that it will function normally and for all time to come, and 
not as a temporary, emergency matter to get us out of a 
depression. 


Record of His Work in His First Term 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY J. SWOPE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr, SWOPE. Mr. Speaker, under the permission granted 
to extend my own remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I set 
forth herein a few facts pertaining to the work of my office 
since I was sworn in as a Member of Congress on January 5, 
1937. 

It will be recalled that when I offered my candidacy in 
1936 to the people of the Nineteenth District of Pennsylvania, 
consisting of Cumberland, Dauphin, and Lebanon Counties, I 
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made some very definite statements as to the manner in which 
I would perform my duties in the event of my election. One 
of these was that I would from time to time make reports to 
our citizens with respect to important matters before the Con- 
gress and concerning my position thereon. This I have done 
through the medium of a news letter, which has been sent to 
the various newspapers of the district weekly. 

I also stated that if elected my entire time would be spent 
at Washington while Congress was in session, With consid- 
erable pride I am happy to state that the records show I have 
been present at every roll-call vote except one or two, and 
also that I have been present on almost every occasion when 
@ quorum roll call was had. 

The duties of a Congressman can be separated into two 
distinct divisions. First, there are a vast number of services 
which in these modern times the citizens have a right to ex- 
pect from their Representative in Congress. To enumerate 
but a few, such services include: 

Appearing on behalf of war veterans in connection with 
their claims for disability compensation and pensions. 

Verifying service records of war veterans, 

Assisting veterans in need of hospitalization. 

Presenting and following up pension claims for retired 
railroad workers, 

Furnishing to farmers information in connection with crop, 
seed, and feed loans, and other available Government services. 

Presenting for prompt and favorable action applications 
for worthy W. P. A. and P. W. A. projects. 

Making contact with the Department of State to hasten 
the issuance of passports and visas to those who wish to travel 
abroad, and also contacting the Labor Department for re- 
entry permits when required. 

Furnishing Agricultural Yearbooks to interested farmers. 

Making available and supplying numerous bulletins con- 
taining valuable information upon all phases of agriculture, 
gardening, and home keeping to all the citizens of the dis- 
trict I represent. 

Sending to mothers health publications on infant care, 
and so forth. 

Obtaining information for persons interested in submitting 
applications to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
industrial loans, and so forth. 

In the performance of these various duties, which are of 
great importance to many thousands of people, no Congress- 
man worthy of the name makes any reference to or allows 
himself to be guided in any way by the political or partisan 
affiliation of the applicant or correspondent. In recent years, 
this is the kind of work which has brought our Government 
and its functions into a much closer relationship to its 
citizens than it has ever had in the past. Depending on the 
length of time a Member of Congress has been in office, and 
to a considerable degree upon the committees on which he 
serves, he may receive an average of 50 to several hundred 
letters daily. I have given these communications my per- 
sonal and most careful attention, and transmitted the results 
promptly to the correspondents. 

Then there is the second specific division into which the 
work of a Congressman falls. I refer to the proper party 
responsibility under the two-party system, which has existed 
in our Nation from its beginning. In matters of fundamental 
party policy and the program of the administration, as 
worked out through the party platform and tradition, a 
Congressman should, with proper exceptions, adhere to the 
program adopted through concerted party action. In this 
respect, I have generally followed practice and tradition, and 
feel that I have done so properly. 

Running for election in 1936, when President Roosevelt was 
a candidate for the second term, I naturally endorsed the 
party platform and went on record countless times in speeches 
and other public declarations in general support of the party 
program as directed under the President’s leadership. Ac- 
cordingly, I have voted for substantially all of the administra- 
tion program. 
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However, I have not hesitated to depart from that course 
in several instances where I was convinced, by my own knowl- 
edge and experience, that such action was the proper one. 
For example, I joined with Congressman McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, and Congressman Lamneck, of Ohio, in op- 
posing the provision which was known as the third basket 
tax at the time the 1938 Revenue Act was under considera- 
tion. This would have placed an additional or penalty tax 
upon family or closely held corporations which retained most 
of their earnings for extension of plant or other legitimate 
corporate purposes. It was alleged on behalf of this proposed 
tax that the administration wanted it included in the act. 
As a public accountant of many years’ experience, specializing 
principally in the income-tax field, I could not conscientiously 
do otherwise than oppose this feature. I am happy to state 
that this provision was rejected by the House on the strength 
of our presentation on the floor, and consequently the new 
law does not contain it. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many accomplishments of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress to which I can refer with pride. 
Without trying to enumerate one by one, the important and 
far-reaching laws passed by this Congress, I want to refer to 
the Railroad Retirement Act, the Wage-Hour Act, and the 
new Revenue Act of 1938. 

It will be recalled that when I came to Washington last 
November for the special session, I announced to the people 
of our district my pronounced and definite ideas about the 
revision of the revenue laws in the light of my 25 years’ 
experience in this field. I am happy to report that the bill 
passed by the House in March of this year virtually followed 
the lines of my public statement on this subject last Novem- 
ber. It must be admitted by all fair-minded people that the 
new revenue law has given relief substantially in the form 
requested by the business interests of our Nation, both large 
and small, in their public declarations during the latter 
part of last year. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been a high honor and a great pleas- 
ure to work with you and the other Members of the House 
in behalf of my district and the entire population of this 
country. I confidently look forward to meeting and greeting 
you at the opening of the next Congress. 

In closing this brief summary of a few of my activities in 
the Seventy-fifth Congress, may I say that during my tenure 
I have endeavored to represent the full constituency of the 
district, cooperating with all citizens, regardless of party 
affiliation, in the best interests of the district. As the Rep- 
resentative of the Nineteenth Pennsylvania District, I have 
given to our people in Cumberland, Dauphin, and Lebanon 
Counties, individually and collectively, the very best service 
that it has been within my power to render. 


The Independent Merchant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED BIERMANN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, the independent mer- 
chants of America owe a great debt of gratitude to this ad- 
ministration and to this Congress for the measures adopted 
for their protection. 

For years the tendency has been toward concentration in 
the business life of the United States. This tendency is 


active in the biggest manufacturing organizations, and from 
there on down to the smallest town, where the pioneer mer- 
chant is driven out of business by an agent of a corporation 
operating in a thousand towns. The independent merchant 
built the great multitude of cities and towns throughout 
America. He supported the schools and the churches of his 
community. He donated to all the activities that make the 
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difference between a good town and a bad town. And then, 
when he was about to turn his business over to his son, he 
encountered cold-blooded chain-store competition, with 
which he, as an independent, could not cope. 

I am proud to say this administration has done much to 
change this situation. With the Robinson-Patman Act we 
have put reasonable limits on quantity discounts; we have 
abolished “phony” discounts for fictitious services; we have 
brought equity into the giving of advertising discounts. We 
have in effect saved the business life of the independent 
merchants of America. 

The Miller-Tydings Enabling Act allows the several States 
to enact laws which will protect the independent merchants 
from the unfair trade practices of the predatory price cutter. 
These measures are of direct practical benefit in maintaining 
a fair field for the independent merchant. 

More protective legislation is contemplated, and, if a Con- 
gress friendly to the independent merchant is elected No- 
vember 8, I feel confident that many things of value to the 
independent business life of America will be accomplished. 
All the independents ask, all they are entitled to, is a fair 
field, with no special favors. That we propose to give them: 

The independent marketers of petroleum products are a 
group that illustrate vividly some of the handicaps the “little 
fellow,” the man who stands on his own feet and operates 
alone, has had to endure. They have had to try to make a 
profit in a field where their integrated competitors have been 
subsidized. 

Senator GILLETTE in the Senate and I in the House have 
sponsored a measure to protect the independent marketer 
of petroleum products from cutthroat competition. The big 
integrated oil companies have made a practice of reducing 
the margin of profit to the marketer to such a low point 
that many independent marketers have been driven out of 
business, or soon will be. The big companies absorb their 
marketing losses with their profits from producing, refining, 
or pipe lining. This practice jeopardizes the very existence 
of the independent marketers, whose business must stand on 
its own feet. 

Although the Gillette-Biermann bill failed to pass in this 
session of Congress, I believe its consideration has exerted 
a restraining influence on the huge integrated companies. 
They are more circumspect in their actions than they would 
be had this legislation not been proposed. But, until the law 
forbids them, the practices that now endanger the existence 
of the independent oil marketers will be possible. 

As far back as my memory reaches, Mr. Speaker, I have 
been devoted to the independent merchant. In my nearly 6 
years in this body I have used every opportunity to help him. 
This is the first administration that ever did anything to give 
the independent a square deal. We have accomplished much 
for him. I am proud to have had a little part in that accom- 
plishment. If reelected, I want to exert myself to the end that 
the independent will occupy a fair field with no special favors 
to anyone. 


The Making of a Representative 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GUY J. SWOPE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SWOPE. Mr. Speaker, following a practice which 
should prove of considerable value to those whose duty it 
may be to assemble data in the future with respect to Mem- 
bers who have served in the Congress of the United States, 
I place in the Recorp a brief sketch of my life. 

I was born in a log house on a farm at Meckville, Pa., near 
the Berks-Lebanon County line, on December 26, 1892, the 
fifth child of a family of 11 children born to Jeremiah Gear- 
hart Swope and Mary Jane Smith Swope. 
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We were reared in the Pennsylvania German tradition as 
the children of a modestly prosperous Pennsylvania German 
farm family. When I was 7 years of age, we moved to Ham- 
lin, Pa., across the line in Lebanon County, which is in the 
congressional district that I now have the honor to represent, 

With my brothers and sisters I attended the common 
schools, which werc then largely confined to one-room school- 
houses and which became popularized as the “little red 
schoolhouses.” In retrospect, we treasure the beautiful mem- 
ories of those early years, when we usually trudged to school 
on the sandy roads in our bare feet until it became too cold 
to do so. There the elementary subjects were taught and 
reviewed in a thorough manner. Much emphasis was laid 
upon a study of the lives of the great men of America; taking 
the subjects from those who, whether in war or in peace, 
have built the greatness of our country. 

Having finished the grades, I obtained a limited amount 
of secondary training through attendance at spring normal 
schools held at Lebanon, Pa., and for two terms at the Key- 
stone State Normal School, at Kutztown, Pa. 

I was married at an early age to Mayme Catherine Ger- 
berich, the daughter of George G. Gerberich and Beatrice 
Tobias Gerberich. We have been blessed with three chil- 
dren: Marjorie Evelyn, married to Leon Guyer and residing 
at Palmyra, Pa.; Harold Wesley, a recent graduate of Dick- 
inson Law School, married to Dorothy Latham, living at 
Harrisburg, Pa.; and Lee Frederick, a senior student at Wil- 
liam Penn High School, in Harrisburg. 

After teaching school in Lebanon County for 4 years I was 
appointed to the United States Internal Revenue Service in 
May of 1913, in which Bureau I remained for 5 years. I was 
assigned principally to duty in the administration of the 
then new income tax law, and when I left the service at the 
end of 1918 I was a revenue agent attached to the Income 
Tax Division. 

Following a short period of employment in an executive 
capacity with the Harry Millard Limestone Industries, at 
Annville, Pa., I engaged in the practice of public accounting 
under my individual name in Harrisburg. During the fol- 
lowing 9 years this profession occupied all my time and 
activity, with the exception of 1 year, 1926-27, when I served 
as vice president of the Central Trust Co., at Harrisburg, Pa. 

In 1928 I became associated with the department store 
organization of Bowman & Co., in Harrisburg, as comp- 
troller, where I remained until January 15, 1935, when Gov. 
George H. Earle appointed me budget secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in his cabinet. After serv- 
ing in that capacity for 2 years I ran, on the Democratic 
ticket, as a candidate for Congress in the Nineteenth Penn- 
sylvania District, comprising Cumberland, Dauphin, and 
Lebanon Counties, and was elected by a substantial majority 
on November 3, 1936. 

In striving to serve our respective districts to the utmost, 
I have discussed with many of the newer Members a great 
speech which was delivered in 1916 by the late Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Hon. Champ Clark, of Mis- 
souri. This refers to the value of continuity of service and 
sets forth some very logical deductions. I ask, Mr. Speaker, 
unanimous consent to include former Speaker Clark’s great 
address at this point in my remarks: 


THE MAKING OF A REPRESENTATIVE 


REMARKS OF CHAMP CLARK AT THE WASHINGTON PRESS CLUB RECEPTION 
THURSDAY, MARCH 16, 1916 


[Printed in CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, March 17, 1916] 


It is a high honor to be a Representative in Congress, if for only 
one term, and with the number of terms the honor increases in 
geometrical rather than in arithmetical proportion. A Member’s 
usefulness to his country should increase in the same proportion. 
A man has to learn to be a Representative, just as he must learn to 
be a blacksmith, a carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, or a 
doctor. 

“Poeta nascitur non fit”—a poet is born, not made says Horace; 
but Congressmen—that is, useful and influential Congressmen—are 
made largely by experience and practice. 

The old Charlotte district in Virginia knew this and kept John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, in the House till he became a great national 
figure. Then the Old Dominion sent him to the Senate, and Gen- 
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eral Jackson sent him to St. Petersburg. There are sporadic cases 
of similar action in other districts. 

It is an unwise performance for any district to change Repre- 
sentatives at short intervals. A new Congressman must begin at 
the foot of the class and spell up. Of course, the more brains, tact, 
energy, courage, and industry he has, the quicker he will get up. 
If he possesses these qualities, and if his constituents will keep 
him in the House, he is as certain to rise as the sparks are to fiy 
upward. No human power can keep him down. It is only fair and 
rational to assume that every Representative's constituents desire 
to see him among the top-notchers. 


Let us take the present House and see how long the men who | 


hold the high places have served. I cannot name all, but will cite a 
few as samples, 

Mr. Speaker Cannon is serving his fortieth year, He holds the 
record, or, in pugilistic parlance, he holds the belt,” for length 
of service in the House in our entire history. In several Congresses 
he was chairman of the great Committee on N. oni and 
then was Speaker 8 years, only one man, Henry Clay, haying been 
Speaker longer. 

I am serving my twenty-second year; Minority Leader Mann is 
serving his twentieth year; Mr. Kitchin, chairman of Ways and 
Means, his sixteenth; Mr. Fitzgerald, chairman of Appropriations, 
his eighteenth; Mr. Moon, chairman of the Post Office and Post 
Roads, his twentieth; Mr. Jones, chairman of Insular Affairs and 
“father of the House,” his twenty-sixth; Mr. Flood, chairman of 
Foreign Affairs, his sixteenth; Mr. Hay, chairman of Military Affairs, 
his twentieth; Mr. Glass, chairman of Banking and Currency, his 
sixteenth; Mr. Adamson, chairman of Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, his twentieth; Mr. Stephens, chairman of Indian Affairs, 
his twentieth; Mr. Slayden, chairman of the Library, his twentieth; 
Mr. Henry, chairman of Rules, his twentieth; Mr, Lever, chairman 
of Agriculture, his sixteenth; Mr. Padgett, chairman of the Navy, 
his sixteenth; Mr. Lloyd, chairman of Accounts, his twentieth; and 
Mr. Sparkman, chairman of Rivers and Harbors, his twenty-second. 
There are other big chairmanships, but these will suffice to show 
that as a rule the big places go to old and experienced Members, 
for most of the men who rank close to the chairmen are old-timers. 
The same thing holds good with reference to members of the 
minority. As an illustration, Messrs. Gillett and Cooper, who are 
serving their twenty-fourth year, are the ranking Republicans on 
Appropriations and Foreign Affairs, almost certain to be chairmen 
thereof should the Republicans ever again have a majority in the 
House, as in that event, in all probability, Mr. Mann will be 
Speaker, unless he is nominated for President next June. 

Go through the whole list and you will find, with few exceptions, 
that the men of long service have the places. 

New England and the cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh have 
understood the value of long service all along, and, having elected 
a fairly good man to Congress, they keep him in the harness. 

The Member of longest consecutive service is called “the father 
of the House.” Five Philadelphians in immediate succession bore 
that honorable title—Randall, Kelley, O'Neill, Harmer, and Bing- 
ham, Then it went to Mr. Dalzell, of Pittsburgh. When General 
Bingham announced the death of General Harmer, his immediate 
predecessor as “father of the House,” he stated that the five Phila- 
delphia “fathers of the House” had served a total of 147 years, and 
he served 8 or 10 years after making that interesting statement. 

In the second and third Congresses in which I served, Maine, 
with only four Members, had the speakership and the chairman- 
ship of the great Committees on Ways and Means, Navy, and Public 
Buildings and Grounds—a most remarkable circumstance, giving 
the Pine Tree State an influence in the House and the country out 
of all proportion to her population and wealth. These four men— 
Reed, Dingley, Boutelle, and Millikin—each served in the House 20 
years or more. Other States might profit by her example. 

No man should be elected to the House simply to gratify his 
ambition. All Members should be elected for the good of the 
country. 


The best rule, it seems to me, is for a district to select a man 


with at least fair capacity, industrious, honest, energetic, sober, 
and courageous, and keep him here so long as he discharges his 
duties faithfully and well. Such a man will gradually rise to high 
position and influence in the House. His wide acquaintance with 
Members helps him amazingly in doing things. 

I can speak freely on this subject without violating the propri- 
eties, for my constituents have kept me here 22 years, and for 20 
years have given me nominations without opposition, for all of 
which favors I thank them from the bottom of my heart. Their 
generous action and unwavering friendship have enabled me to 
devote all my time to the public service. I have not been com- 
pelled to spend any portion of my time in mending my fences. 
My constituents have attended to that. God bless them. 

One other thing. I do not know what committee assignments 
you new Members secured. If they are good, you are to be con- 
gratulated. If bad, do not be cast down. No congressional tender- 
foot ever had poorer assignments than I had—Claims and Old 
Pensions—but I never complained or kicked. I went to work as. 
though those committees sulted me exactly. Here is an illustra- 
tion of what may happen and how luck plays an important part. 
I was next to top Democrat on both Foreign Affairs and Patents 
for 8 years—never advanced a peg so far as committees went. 
Just when, at the begi of the ninth year on those two com- 
mittees, I was about to become top Democrat on Foreign Affairs, 
Hon. John Sharp Williams, then minority leader, assigned me to 
the foot of Ways and Means, and at the end of 4 years through 
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the happenings of politics in five different States I jumped from 
the foot to the head of the Democratic minority on Ways and 
Means. So it may be with you. Events over which you have no 
control may advance you more rapidly than you dream of or hope 
for. My advice is this: “Whatever your hand finds to do, do it 


with your might.” 

Mr. Speaker, the lesson of this speech is most admirably 
reflected in your own service to the people of Alabama. Be- 
cause of the confidence which you have inspired in your con- 
stituency, they have reelected you from term to term until 
you are now completing 22 years of continuous service. By 
their action, their Representative has reached the pinnacle 
of preferment within the gift of this great House. 

Many Members of the present Congress can be named as 
illustrating the point made by Speaker Clark when he enu- 
merated those who in his day had reached high position in 
the House because of long continuous service conferred upon 
them by their constituencies. Among those I wish to men- 
tion the Democratic floor leader, Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, 
who has served 26 years; the distinguished leader of the Re- 
publican side, Bert SNELL, of New York, who has served 24 
years; Representative Treapway, of Massachusetts, the 
ranking minority member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
who has been in Congress for 26 years; and especially the 
Vice President of the United States, Hon. John N. Garner, 
who after completing continuous service in the House of 30 
years moved to the other side of the Capitol in March of 
1933 to preside over the Senate as Vice President of the Na- 
tion. Many more could be named as the roster of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, even with the many changes that 
have occurred in recent years, is replete with the names 
of those who have risen to leadership upon the strength of 
their long tenure which has been given them by their con- 
stituents. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, as we approach the usual 2-year elec- 
tion this fall, we are confident that the people of the 435 
districts in this Nation will decide in their wisdom whether 
it is best to continue sitting Members or to send new Mem- 
bers. In this manner, the machinery of representative goy- 
ernment continues to function to the best interest of the 
Republic in the long run, as it was provided by the founding 
fathers 150 years ago. 


The Second Division 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


SPEECH OF HON. FRANCIS H. CASE, OF SOUTH DAKOTA, ME- 
MORIAL DAY, MAY 30, 1938, AT THE SECOND DIVISION 
MONUMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, memorial ex- 
ercises were held at the Second Division Monument on Con- 
stitution Avenue on the afternoon of Memorial Day, May 
30, 1938, and Representative Jon Houston, of Kansas, and 


My remarks on the occasion follow: 


This year marks the twentieth anniversary of the summer and 
the autumn when the Second Division wrote its name into the 
For 4 years, a wall of flesh and steel had 


were 
was open. The Allied world trembled. America’s 
Division was not supposed to be ready, but it went in to 
do the best it could. It marched through retreating troops. It 
stopped the enemy’s advance. Within a fortnight the Allies began 
the counter drive that did not relent until the enemy asked for 
Peace, 
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This is Memorial Day, the most sacred of the Nation's holidays, 
a holy day. We are gathered before the Nation’s monument to 
the men of the Second Division. Those who seek this spot on 
Memorial Day have a comradeship in spirit which binds us in a 
mystic communion. Some of us are here because the men of the 
Second Division did what we only aspired to do. But many of 
you were at Belleau Wood, were at St. Mihiel, and in the Argonne, 
I know from bits of talk I heard when I came here as a stranger 
last year. We come here today because we are bound in a common 
reverence for what is symbolized by this flaming sword before the 
open gate. 

Each of us knows men who went to war 20 years ago and 
never came back, who were better men than we; better in brains, 
better in personality, better in body and ability. But a shell or 
a bullet is no respecter of persons, and we are here and they are 
over there—or in Arlington. Each of us knows men who went 
and who came back—never again to be the men in mind or body 
that they were before they went. Inevitably, on such a day as 
this, we think of these men. 

In thought today you visit your old home town—and there you 
see a stooped man in overalls 


You visit a veterans’ hospital—and see a man in a wheelchair, 
who 20 years ago was the best athlete in his school. The man over 
there with the hollow eyes and the racking cough was the honor 
student in his class. And in that room at the end of the ward there 
is a man with dead white hair and a dull look in his eyes. Only a 
few weeks ago, before he cracked up, he knew you well. Today he 
only stares. The flower of manhood 20 years ago; but today only 
shadows of what they might have been. 

The common standard of the world for most things today is this 
question: “What is there in this thing for me? What will I get out 
of tt?“ Judged by such a test, what colossal failures these men 
have been. Judged by such a standard, what fools are we who 
gather here today to pay a tribute to men who could not even save 
their own skins. 

You visit Congress, and there hear someone say that the man 
who wore the uniform is only a Treasury raider, a gold digger. Yet 
when he put on that uniform 20 years ago a Nation boasted that 
nothing would be too good for him when he returned. You hear 
men in public life invoke the memory of men who died “in a war to 
end war” to bring support to measures and methods that follow 
the same old roads to war. 

Yet in spite of it all, you came here today—and here you see a 
buddie. His eyes light up when you speak to him. The years are 
burned away. You know and he knows that whatever time has 
brought, here is one who understands. Understands that we have 
never forgotten those men who did not come back; understands 
why we forgive and stand by the man who has never quite got hold 
of himself again; understands that whatever time and fate have 
brought to you or brought to him, you meet on the footing of the 
mutual respect and comradeship which you had 20 years ago. 

There is something deeper in comradeship, if possibile, than a com- 
mon belief. Something deeper than labels or parties or rank or 
station. It is that deep and mutual respect when you know that 
the other man once staked his life for the best loyalty that he 
knew. The men of the Second Division may not have understood 
they may have been fools not to save their own skins—but they 
did believe that if men would do the best they could for the best 
they knew, the world would eventually find the best there is. 


In 1919 the man who had been Commander in Chief of the Ameri- 


can Army, the then President of the United States, Woodrow Wil- 
son, visited an American cemetery in France. It was Memorial Day. 
There, over the graves of American boys, he rededicated himself to 
the unfinished tasks of peace. “Here stand I,” he said, “consecrated 
in spirit to men who were once my comrades and who are now gone 
and who have left me under bonds of eternal fidelity.” 

The problems of this day will be solved; the Nation will not fail, 
civilization will not fail, if men in places of responsibility, if men 
in station will place themselves “under bonds of eternal fidel- 
ity” to do the best they can for the best they know. 


South Mississippi Benefits Under This Adminis- 
tration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 
Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the third session of the 


Seventy-fifth Congress is rapidly drawing to a close. With 
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it officially closes my present tenure of office as a Representa- 
tive in the Congress from the Sixth District of Mississippi. 
I am grateful to the electorate of that district for the privi- 
lege of serving them during the past 6 years of the Demo- 
cratic administration. 

There has been much criticism of the Democratic Roose- 
velt administration during the past 6 years. There has 
been much praise of it. Possibly neither side is justified to 
the extent that they have gone in criticizing adversely or 
praising too highly the accomplishments of the administra- 
tion. That it has made mistakes is freely admitted. That 
it has accomplished much of a wholesome nature should 
be as freely admitted. 

What the more bitter critics of this administration have 
failed to take into consideration is the fact that the whole 
civilized world for the past decade has been undergoing a 
great social and economic upheaval. The whole world is 
in a state of unrest. Some extraordinary and drastic steps 
had to be taken in this country to meet this world condition 
which has manifested itself in this country. To realize the 
truth of this statement one only has to read his daily news- 
paper. He finds that Japan, driven by economic necessity, 
has started a ruthless aggression of China. Germany, be- 
cause of its social and economic evils, was forced to turn to 
the dictatorship of Hitler. Italy, suffering from the same 
ailment under the leadership of the dictator, Mussolini, 
sought new fields of expansion. France, because of its eco- 
nomic ills, flirted with socialism and communism and now 
has resorted to a virtual dictatorship. Russia soon after 
the war turned to communism. Even the great conservative 
English people have not escaped these economic and social 
ailments, and there is substantial unrest there. 

Is it any wonder that America should have resorted to 
extraordinary and unusual efforts to meet this economic and 
social condition which is world-wide in its scope? That 
America has and is suffering the least of all the civilized 
nations in the world, every fair-minded person should admit. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, while we admit that some of the 
legislation which has been enacted in an effort to meet the 
economic and social conditions with which we are confronted 
has not panned out as successfully as some of us hoped it 
would, yet on the other hand no one can deny that in the 
main the necessity for something to be done was there and 
the purpose of the legislation was both humane and laud- 
able. 

For instance, where is the capitalist or industrialist who 
was not ready and willing for this administration 6 years 
ago to undertake to relieve the deplorable conditions that 
existed at that time? He desired a continuation of the cap- 
italistic system. Where is the farmer who did not want 
some relief from the market conditions that prevailed for 
his agricultural products? He demanded, and rightly so, a 
better price than 6 cents for his cotton. Where is the 
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Sovington 4 294. 94 $23, 954.01 $54, 500 

o 643. 07 532, 249. 40 001, 300 
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Stone 15,222. 45 10, 606, 41 15, 000 
P 7, 450. 65 238, 000 

Total, district 99 
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laborer who did not want an opportunity and a means of 
earning a living by the sweat of his brow? 

In order to relieve this situation unusual legislation was 
resorted to in the form of farm legislation, Federal Housing, 
Works Progress Administration, Public Works Administra- 
tion, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and so forth. And 
millions upon millions of dollars were appropriated from the 
Public Treasury to assist all classes. Can the Congress be 
blamed because these extraordinary remedial measures, when 
applied, did not give full relief? And in this connection, 
even those who criticize the administration most severely do 
not offer a better remedy. Personally, I could find as many 
faults with this Roosevelt administration as anyone else. 
Much of the program has not been entirely to my liking. 
But since I had the responsibility, Mr. Speaker, even as you 
have, as a Member of Congress, I could not sit idly by and 
Say that nothing could be done. No Member of the Con- 
gress, I care not how popular or powerful he may be, can 
dictate the policy of the administration. He must realize 
that as one of the 531 Members of both branches of Con- 
gress the best that he can do is to endeavor to see the poli- 
cies of that administration, insofar as he can, cooperating 
with the whole membership, inure to the benefit of the 
people as a whole. And this, Mr. Speaker, I have en- 
deavored honestly and patriotically so to do. 

In an effort to realize some of its objectives and to relieve 
unemployment and to give our people a sense of security, as 
well as something to eat and wear, this administration has 
traveled into new fields of government. In order to do this 
many agencies had to be set up and many millions of dollars 
expended. The effect has resulted in the beginning of a 
social-security program, with old-age assistance as one of its 
objectives. The work in the rehabilitating of forests has 
been most commendable. The need for adequate pensions to 
the aged is now recognized by all. The necessity for reestab- 
lishment of our forests, which were in many places, like 
Mississippi, practically cut out, is evident. The necessity for 
loans by the Federal Government to business is now recog- 
nized by all. The justification of assistance to our farmers 
is unquestioned. The necessity for assistance to the youth of 
the country is also unquestioned. Aid to the farmer and the 
town inhabitant to prevent foreclosure on his farm and home 
was paramount. The guaranteeing of bank deposits was a 
great achievement. These are but some of the activities that 
have been engaged in, and the relief that has been undertaken 
by, the American Congress during my tenure of office. 

That Mississippi, and particularly the Sixth Congressional 
District, has benefited under that program is unquestioned, 
For the benefit of those who might be interested, I submit 
herewith a chart showing the major portion of the Federal 
funds which have come to the 16 counties comprising the 
Sixth Congressional District of Mississippi during the present 
administration, as follows: 
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15, 966, 028. 80 
40, 432, 905. 61 


Grand total 56, 398, 934. 41 


Mr. Speaker, as a Representative of that district I have 
been tireless in my efforts to bring as much of the benefits 
of this administration to the district as possible, while at 
the same time fostering and supporting legislation which I 
deemed for the best interest of the district and the country 
as a whole. The foregoing chart showing approximately 
$56,500,000 does not include many other items which might 
be mentioned. For instance, it does not include something 
in excess of $350,000 which we have secured for the starch 
Plant located at Laurel, Miss., in an effort to find a new 
cash crop for the farmers of south Mississippi in the pro- 
duction of starch from sweetpotatoes. It does not include 
some $140,000 which we secured for the experimentation of 
the growth and production of tung oil in the South. Nor 
does it include a number of Federal buildings and additions 
thereto. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, we do not know what the 
future holds for us. That there is necessity for the curtail- 
ment of our national expenditures is obvious. All patriotic 
Americans entertain the hope that the necessity for a con- 
tinuation of these huge governmental expenditures will soon 
pass. But that some governmental program was necessary 
in order to keep this country from suffering the ills of fas- 
cism, nazi-ism, socialism, and communism is recognized by 
every thoughtful American. That some other program 
might have worked out better is questionable. But the point 
remains that we had a problem to face and we met it with 
the best tools which the administration deemed it wise to 
meet it with. That we still have the right of free speech 
and a free country is something to be thankful for. Thank 
God that those of our citizens who are so violently opposed 
to this administration still have the right to “cuss” their 
Government and its officials. That privilege is denied the 
peoples of many nations of the world. Surely a country as 
rich as this one in raw materials, natural resources, patriot- 
ism, and enlightened citizenship will be able to continue to 
weather the storms of both social and economic unrest which 
now seemingly are raging over the world of nations 


Philip Arnold Goodwin 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. FRANK CROWTHER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Pamir ARNOLD 
Goopwin, late a Representative from New York 
Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, scarcely a session of 


Congress passes into history that we are not called upon to 
pay tribute to the character and services of one or more of 
our beloved colleagues who have passed to the great beyond. 
For 4 years it was my privilege to serve in the House of 
Representatives with PHILIP ARNOLD Goopwin, a distin- 
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guished Representative from the Twenty-seventh District of 
New York. During all those years he exemplified an ear- 
nestness of purpose to serve his country and his immediate 
constituency. He brought to Congress a wealth of business 
experience that in these modern days is so essential in ana- 
lyzing proposed legislation that too often is purely political 
in character. He had the courage of his convictions and 
never substituted expediency for principle. He was a sub- 
stantial citizen, a loving husband and father, and those of 
his colleagues who knew him best loved him most.“ 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BYRON N. SCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


LETTER TO MR. CLARK EICHELBERGER, AND HIS REPLY 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter I addressed to 
Mr. Clark Eichelberger, director of the Committee for Con- 
certed Peace Efforts, and his reply to that letter: 


JUNE 10, 1938. 
Mr. CLARK M. EICHELBERGER, 
Chairman, Committee for Concerted Peace Efforts, 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York City, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. EICHELBERGER: One of the most. important problems 
that will confront the next session of Congress will be a revision of 
a neutrality law, I doubt if there has ever been a piece of legisla- 
tion which so devastatingly disappointed the hopes of those who 
supported it, 

The law has not made it more difficult for other countries to 
wage war, nor has it increased the American sense of security. 

At the same time that the American Government is protesting the 
Japanese bombardment of Chinese civilians, statistics show that 54 
percent of the materials Japan needs to carry on war comes from 
the United States. These materials are not covered by the present 
legislation. 

In the one instance where the present legislation has been 
invoked the results have been so unfair that the authors of the 
bill have supported a resolution for its amendment. Very wisely 
this legislation has not been invoked in the far eastern hostilities. 
Tais 1n, has encouraged aggression rather than made it more 
dificult. 

The two greatest weaknesses of such law are, first, that it places 
the determination of American foreign policy in the hands of = 
foreign government rather than in the hands of our Secretary of 
State and our President, where it belongs. And, second, that the 
law makes no provision for a distinction between those countries 
who violate treaties with us and those countries who respect such 
treaties. 

As a result of these conclusions, I ask you if the Committee for 
Concerted Peace Efforts will appoint a committee of the outstand- 
ing experts and authorities on international law in the United 
States to work throughout the summer and fall with the group of 
us in Congress who are active in seeking improvement in legislation 
affecting our foreign — in order that we might be able to 
present to the next session of Congress a scientific Eemia law 
to take the place of the one now on our statute boo 

I appreciate the cooperation which the Camiran T for Concerted 
Peace Efforts has given this group in Congress which is striving for 
peace and justice in the present world crisis. 

Sincerely yours, 
Byron N. Scorr. 


JUNE 14, 1938. 


The Honorable BYRON N. SCOTT, 
Office Building, the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Scorr: The Committee for Concerted Peace Efforts ap- 
preciates the task you have asked it to perform in selecting a com- 
mittee of outstanding experts to work with you and your group 
in preparing a scientific neutrality law to take the of the one 
now on our statute books. The committee is delighted to accept 
your 8 A a a 

aoe nt legis’ m ved dangerous, unworkable, an 

—.— ent to S e rather than © deterrent, as was 

anticipated, It ties the hands of our Government in the search 
or peace 

Our judgment of American opinion is that the American people 
wish strong embargo legislation but are disillusioned as to the 
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functioning of the present legislation, and consequently your effort 
in which you ask us to participate will have wide public support. 
The personnel of the committee will be communicated to you 


CLARK M. EICHELBERGER, Chairman. 


COMMENTS UPON THE NEUTRALITY ACT OF MAY 1, 1937 


It is my considered judgment that the present neutrality legis- 
lation, as embodied in the act of May 1, 1937, is not only wrong 
in principle but would, if igs into practical application, defeat 
in large measure the purpose for which it was passed. 

1. The fundamental criticism of the legislation is that it makes 
no distinction between right and wrong in international relations. 
Since the close of the World War it has been generally recognized 
that if peace is to be maintained it must be by the recognition 
of a collective responsibility on the part of all nations to restrain 
acts of lawlessness. It has been the policy of the United States 
since that time to oo. its share 5 — 4 mame x 3 not 
only by entering into solemn agreements conde resort to war 
for the settlement of international disputes but by entering into a 
wide variety of other treaty agreements in which the procedures of 
arbitration and conciliation are offered as alternatives to the use 
of force. Contrary to the whole spirit of these treaties, the neu- 
trality legislation assumes an attitude of official indifference to 
the observance or the breach of obligations of pacific settlement 
contained in them; it puts upon an equal plane the state which 
violates its pledged word and the state which observes it; it pro- 
hibits certain trade and restricts other trade without regard to 
the fact that one of the parties to the conflict may be guilty of 
the most high-handed aggression and the other entirely innocent 
of wrongdoing. In thus treating criminal and victim alike the 
Neutrality Act runs counter to principles of law and morality long 
since accepted within national boundaries. Contrary to the pur- 
pose of its framers, it seems to give support to the false theory 
that there is one standard of morality for the individual and an- 
other for nations, At best it represents a defeatist attitude in 
respect to the possibility of distinguishing between right and 
wrong in international conduct. 

2. More specifically, the Neutrality Act is inconsistent with the 
treaty for the renunciation of war, known popularly as the Kellogg 
Pact. By this treaty the contracting parties renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy and agree never to seek the settle- 
ment of controversies except by pacific means. Assume a violation 
of the pact, as by Japan in the present hostilities against China, yet 
the Neutrality Act puts both nations in the same class in to 
access to the prohibited trade, and makes no distinction between 
them. In the preamble to the pact it is stated that the signatory 
powers which should resort to war after the signing of the treaty 
should be denied the benefits of the treaty. Such a threat of loss 
of the benefits of the treaty, although having no bearing upon 
the continuance of friendly trade relations, seems little in accord 
with neutrality legislation which puts the offending nation, guilty 
of a breach of the treaty, upon a par with the state which has 
lived up to its obligations. 

8. The Neutrality Act is equally inconsistent with the provisions 
of the Nine Power Treaty, which was entered into with the precise 
object of stabilizing the peace of the Far East and in distinct 
anticipation of the danger of hostilities such as have been under- 
taken by Japan against China. The Nine Power Treaty has been 
violated in the clearest and most unmistakable manner. Yet the 
Neutrality Act puts the Government of the United States in the 
position in which the same rule must be applied to China as to 
Japan, so that it is impossible to discontinue trade in war ma- 
terials with Japan without at the same time discontinuing trade 
with China. Such legislation seems to make a mockery of treaty 
obligations and to reduce the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to a position where, while it con- 
demns the violation of the treaty, it is unable to prevent the 
shipment of the war materials which make possible the continued 
violation of the treaty. 

4, The Neutrality Act is further in conflict with two of the im- 

nt treaties signed at the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace held at Buenos Aires in 1936. In the conven- 
tion for the maintenance, preservation, and reestablishment of 
peace provision is made, in the event of a war between two American 
states, that there should be consultation and collaboration looking 
to the common adoption of methods of peaceful settlement. Yet 
any decisions that might be reached as the result of such common 
effort would seem meaningless if all the while the United States 
were to permit the treaty-breaking state adjudged responsible for 
the conflict to come to its shores and obtain on the cash-and- 
carry plan the supplies needed for its war industries. Further, in 
the convention to coordinate, extend, and assure the fulfillment of 
existing treaties the United States agrees that in the event of a war 
between American states the signatory powers shall through con- 
sultation seek to adopt in their character as neutrals a “common 
and solidary attitude.” Under the existing neutrality legislation 
this would be difficult, if not impossible, to do, in spite of the 
provision in the treaty which permits account to be taken of 
municipal legislation. 

5. The present act is not in any strict sense neutrality legisla- 
tion. Rather, it is legislation designed to keep the United States 
out of war. If it gave hope of accomplishing that purpose there 
would be no need to quarrel with the designation “neutrality legis- 
lation,” as it is popularly understood to be. The objection in this 
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connection is that even if it were desirable, in respect to the merits 
of the controversy leading to the hostilities, to play an even hand 
as between the parties, the terms of the Neutrality Act in its prac- 
tical application may prevent such an attitude. For the act clearly 
discriminates in favor of the state which has command of the seas 
and which is in a position, by resort to the cash-and-carry plan, to 
come and buy what it needs from the United States without re- 
straint or restriction. While the United States is, of course, not 
responsible for the strength of the armaments of one or other of 
the states at war, it would not seem to be the part of wisdom or 
discretion to frame legislation so that it will actually benefit the 
state in command of the seas, particularly in view of the possibility 
that the state in question might prove to have violated its treaties 
with the United States. 

6. In the case of the present hostilities between the United 
States and China, the neutrality legislation is not only wrong in 
principle but, if applied, would have dangerous practical results. 
A declaration by the President that a “state of war” exists be- 
tween Japan and China might have the effect of forcing Japan 
to declare war so as to be able to establish an effective blockade 
of China. The establishment of such a blockade would immedi- 
ately create controversies with other powers and tend to widen the 
area of hostilities into a general war in the Far East. 

7. Among the technical and practical objections to the enforce- 
ment of the Neutrality Act is the provision barring shipment of 
war materials to neutral states if there is reason to believe that 
the articles would be transshipped from the neutral to a belliger- 
ent state. This provision would, in the event of a general Eu- 
ropean war, be most difficult of application, and, apart from the 
problem of its domestic administration, it would almost certainly 
give rise to controversies with the belligerents in case they refused 
to accept the findings of the United States administrative officials. 

8. The Neutrality Act runs counter to the objectives of the 
trade-agreements program, upon which reliance is put to revive 
the foreign trade of the United States. In this connection, the 
question is not so much the effect of a foreign war upon the 
trade of the United States but the fact that foreign countries which 
see themselves likely to be cut off from supplies from the United 
States in time of war will be driven to seek trade connections 
upon which they can rely in time of war as in time of peace. 
Thus the Neutrality Act encourages states to establish trade rela- 
tions with other countries rather than with the United States, so 
that in time of emergency it will not be necessary for them to 
establish new commercial contacts. 

9. In general, the Neutrality Act is indifferent to the fact that 
the United States has a vital national interest in the mainenance 
of law and order in the world. It is not in the interest of our 
domestic peace that we remain neutral in the presence of inter- 
national crime. The increase of lawlessness and anarchy in the 
world, due to the ability of powerful states to violate their obliga- 
tions with impunity, contains a present danger to our own na- 
tional safety. The policy of the United States should, therefore, 
be directed toward keeping its hands free to use its enormous 
economic power for the purpose of preventing war, rather than 
telling potential iawbreakers, as it does by the Neutrality Act, that 
whatever they do they can be sure that the United States will 
maintain an equal and impartial attitude between them and their 
victim, and may even favor them by the terms of its legislation 
in case, as too often happens, their lawlessness is accompanied by 
command of the seas. 


Lowell, the Spindle City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, last winter 
I had the pleasure of attending a radio broadcast in New 
York, the occasion being the celebration of Lowell Night on 
the Major Bowes Amateur Hour. In announcing the fact 
that Lowell, Mass., was the honor city, Maj. Edward Bowes 
saluted Lowell in such a fine manner, that I feel it well worth 
while to record that salute. In his customary gracious 
manner, Major Bowes said: 


Along winding highways, through the rugged beauty of New 
England, glides our Chrysler motorcade. Our destination lies in 
Massachusetts—the old Bay State—where, at the confluence of 
the Merrimack and Concord Rivers, we greet Lowell. Built on the 
site of two large Indian villages, the story of Lowell’s develop- 
ment is the story of the Nation’s textile industry. Francis Cabot 
Lowell—called the originator of American cotton manufacturing— 
with two others established a mill in this city. It was an in- 
stantaneous success; and in recognition of his initiative and 
Canals were 


genius the people named the village in his honor. 
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built, water power developed, manufacturing enterprises planned 
and established. Lowell became the Spindle City, the textile center 
of the world. Today, however, her activities are highly diversified. 
Mills stretch for 1 solid mile along her river front—corduroy, 
shoes, paper, perfumes, woolens, carpets, machinery. Her products 
reach every corner of the globe. Lowell Textile Institute is the 

textile school in the world. Lowell State Teachers College 
is justly famous. Art, music, philharmonic orchestra, recreation, 
schools—Lowell has provided the finest. Good streets, beautiful 
homes—Lowell is picturesque and charming. Her people have the 
fine civic spirit that inspired her early settlers. Lowell to me 
spells, too, the birthplace of James McNeill Whistler, and each time 
I gaze at the Whistlers in my collection I am reminded and grate- 
ful to Lowell for giving the world this great artist and scintillating 
personality. Lowell went through her baptism of flood and in 
dauntless spirit emerged a greater city. So to Lowell, city of ideals, 
traditions, and charm, we send our affectionate and admiring 
salutation. 


The Tlingit and Haida Indians’ Jurisdictional Act 
Suit Should Be Brought Without Delay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1938 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, on June 19, 1935, the Presi- 
dent approved an act authorizing the Tlingit and Haida In- 
dians of Alaska to bring suit in the United States Court of 
Claims, and conferring jurisdiction upon said court to hear, 
examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment upon any and all 
claims which said Indians may have, or claim to have, 
against the United States. Up to the present moment no 
suit has been brought by the beneficiaries under that act 
although nearly two years have elapsed since the act was 
approved. It is now said that one section of the act, section 
8, with respect to the distribution of moneys which may be 
recovered in any judgment in favor of the Tlingit and Haida 
Indians of Alaska, in a suit brought under the act, is unsat- 
isfactory, but no suggestion has been made that any further 
legislation is desired concerning distribution of such moneys. 

Recently I wrote a letter to one of my friends who is 
deeply interested in the subject and therein set out the 
salient facts with relation to the passage of the legislation 
and expressed my earnest hope that the suit would be 
brought without delay. Under unanimous consent hereto- 
fore granted I append a copy of that letter. It is as follows: 


Dran Jack: This refers to your inquiry as to the status of the 
act of Congress approved June 19, 1935, authorizing the Tlingit 
and Haida Indians of Alaska to bring suit in the Court of Claims 
and conferring jurisdiction upon that court to hear, examine, 
adjudicate, and enter judgment upon any and all claims which 
those Indians may have or claim to have against the United 
States, and whether there is any good reason for delay in bringing 
the suit. 

In order that you may have a better understanding, it is well 
to give a historical account of the entire matter. 

As you are aware, the idea of introducing and seeking passage 
of the bill to enable the Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska to 
bring suit in the Court of Claims for recovery of co tion 
on account of the loss of property and property rights of which 
they have been wrongfully deprived, did not originate with me. 
Bills to accomplish that objective were introduced in the House 
of Representatives by former Delegates from Alaska, and at least 
one bill of that nature was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Frazer, of North Dakota. In fact, Senator Frazter’s bill, which 
was, as I understand, a companion bill to one introduced in the 
House by Judge Wickersham, was considered by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and at that time Judge Wickersham 
appeared and testified at some length before the Senate commit- 
tee in support of Senator Prazrer’s bill, and he also submitted a 
comprehensive brief. However, the legislation was opposed by 
the Bureau of the Budget, and so neither the House bill nor the 
Senate bill was passed. 

During the 1932 campaign I visited many of the native villages 
of southeastern Alaska, and in nearly every instance either in a 
speech or in answer to questions asked me, I said that if elected 
I would support to the full extent of my ability the legislation 
of this nature which was desired by the natives. In conformity 
with that promise, I introduced a bill, H. R. 3894, for this purpose 
on March 21, 1933, at the special session of the Seventy-third 
Congress. The bill that I introduced was closely modeled upon 
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Judge Wickersham's bill and that of Senator Frazier, and among 
other things provided for the per capita distribution of any 
money which might be recovered in the suit. The bill so intro- 
duced by me was referred, in usual course, to the Department of 
the Interior for a report thereon. The Department did not make 
a report on the bill during the Seventy-third Congress, and for 
that reason the House Committee on Indian Affairs took no 
action. Shortly after the adjournment of the Seventy-third Con- 
gress, I secured from the Interior Department a copy of the De- 
partment’s proposed report on the bill. That report d a 
number of amendments and particularly an amendment to sec- 
tion 8 of the bill relative to distribution among the beneficiaries, 
the Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska, of any money that 
might be recovered by judgment in the suit to be brought. The 
amendment so proposed by the Interior Department to section 8 
is as follows: 

“Sec. 8. The amount of any judgment in favor of said Tlingit 
and Haida Indians of Alaska, after payment of attorneys’ fees, 
shall be apportioned to the different Tlingit and Haida commu- 
nities listed in the roll provided for in section 7 in direct 
proportion to the number of names on each roll, and shall be- 
come an asset thereof, and shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of each community, and such 
funds shall bear interest at the rate of 4 percent per annum, and 
shall be expended from time to time upon requisition by the 
said communities by and with advice and consent of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and under regulations as he may prescribe, 
for the future economic security and stability of said Indian 
groups, through the acquisition or creation of productive eco- 
nomic instruments and resources of public benefit to such Indian 
communities: Provided, however, That the interest on such 
funds may be used for beneficial purposes such as the relief of 
distress, emergency relief, and health: Provided further, That 
none of the funds above indicated or the interest thereon 
ever be used for per capita payments.” 

As soon as that draft of the report of the Interior De t 
was received, copies of it were made by me and were sent to all of 
the grand officers and to the attorney of the Alaska Native Brother- 
hood. A copy was also sent to Judge Wickersham as one of the 
original sponsors of the legislation, Each of the copies so mailed 
out was accompanied by a letter in which I asked for an expression 
of opinion with respect to the matter contained in the report. 
All of these copies, with the accompanying letters, were mailed out 
by me under date of July 24, 1934. 

From that time until the bill was finally passed and approved 
on June 19, 1935, the grand officers of the Alaska Native Brother- 
hood, among them Mr. Cyril J. Zuboff, who was, in 1935, as now, 
grand president of the brotherhood, were kept fully informed as 
to every step of the legislation. Each of them was promptly fur- 
nished with copies of the bill in variqus stages of its passage. My 
files show that I sent to each of the grand officers of the brotherhood 
a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 24, 1935, showing passage 
of the bill by the House and showing in detail the amendments to 
the bill, including section 8 thereof, with r t to the distribution 
of funds which t be recovered in any judgment. 

Never at any time did any of the natives of Alaska, or anyone else, 
make any objection to section 8 as first proposed by the Secretary 
of the Interior in 1934 and as incorporated in the bill in its final 
passage. Mr. Zuboff, in particular, had full knowledge of the con- 
tents of section 8 and did not at any time suggest that the language 
of the section was not satisfactory. The amendment proposed by 
the Secretary of the Interior as to disposition of the funds, which 
was incorporated in section 8, had the express approval of the then 
attorney for the Alaska Native Brotherhood. 

So the bill was passed and was approved by the President, and 
for more than 2 years thereafter not a single, solitary member of 
the Alaska Native Brotherhood and not a single member of the 
Tlingit and Haida beneficiaries under the act, and no one else, to 
my knowledge, ever suggested that the provisions of section 8 were 
unsatisfactory or unsuitable in any respect. 

After the act was finally approved a copy of it was mailed to 
every Alaska Native Brotherhood Camp and to the grand officers of 
F including each member of the executive com- 


At all times during the consideration and passage of the bill I 
relied, and I believe I had a right to rely, upon the grand officers 
and the general counsel of the Alaska Native Brotherhood. What I 
did was done with their full knowledge, consent, and approval, and 
without any suggestion from any other source that any part of the 
bill was not in harmony with the views or wishes of the natives, 

In 1936, as you know, I again traveled extensively through 
southeastern Alaska and visited most of the native cities and 
villages. In many of them I remained for some time, and meet- 
ings were held and reference was often made to the Jurisdictional 
Act, which had been approved more than a year prior to that time. 
Never did anyone suggest that the act was undesirable in any 
respect. In all the discussions that were had on it, those present 
always expressed their approval. It is certain that the grand 
officers of the brotherhood, including Mr, Cyril J. Zuboff, then 
as now, grand president, as well as its general counsel and its 
executive committee, had been kept fully informed of the progress 
of the bill and of the proposed amendments. And not a single 
one of them at that time objected to any part of the bill as it was 
finally passed, or suggested any further amendment thereto. 

In view of the history of the legislation, you will understand my 
surprise when I learned for the first time in the latter part of 
February 1938 that at a meeting of the grand camp of the Alaska 
Native Brotherhood, held at Kake in November 1937, a resolution 
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(No. 24) had been adopted denouncing that part of the Jurisdic- 
tional Act which is embraced in section 8 relative to the disposition 
of funds which might be recovered in a suit. You doubtless have 
a copy of Resolution No. 24. The delay in advising me of the atti- 
tude of the brotherhood was the more astonishing because, under 
date of November 9, 1937, I had wired Mr. Frank G. Johnson, then 
grand president of the Alaska Native Brotherhood, asking that I be 
sent, if available, copies of all proceedings and resolutions which 
might be adopted at the convention. The resolution, as you 
doubtless know, requests that any judgment recovered under the 
act shall be paid to the Tlingit and Haida Indians in per capita 
or equal shares. However, shortly after a copy of Resolution No. 24 
was received, and on March 5, 1938, I wrote a letter of some length 
to Mr. Cyril J. Zuboff, grand president, and recited to him the 
history of the passage of the act. I further told him that if, while 
the bill was in course of passage, the desire of the Tlingits and 
Haidas for a per capita distribution had been made known to me, 
I would have followed their judgment in that respect, as well as 
respects other features of the legislation; but that while the bill 
was under consideration and at the time,of its passage, and for 
more than 2 years thereafter, not a single protest or objection had 
been made to any feature of the bill or of the act, and no intima- 
tion had even been made that a per capita distribution of funds 
recovered was especially desired or would be insisted upon. 

One part of Resolution No. 24 is particularly distressing. I refer 
to that feature which expresses a lack of confidence in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and in the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
I know of my own positive knowledge that the bill could not have 
been passed at all without the firm, and even ardent, support of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and of Commissioner Collier. I know, 
too, that Commissioner Collier is upright and honorable and a 
steadfast friend of Indians everywhere. 

Another disturbing feature of Resolution No. 24 is that which 
states that the change with respect to distribution of funds was 
made without the knowledge and consent of the Tlingit and Haida 
Indians. That statement runs counter to the undisputed facts of 
the matter in that the leaders of the Tlingit and Haida Indians and 
their authorized representatives and spokesmen were kept fully and 
constantly informed of the progress of the legislation and knew pre- 
cisely what had been suggested by way of amendments and what 
was being done at all stages of the enactment of the measure. 

In my letter to Mr. Zuboff of March 5, 1938, it was pointed out 
that whether or not the Indians had confidence in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs or in the Commissioner was relatively immaterial so 
far as bringing suit was concerned; that in any event it would take 
several years to bring suit and recover judgment and that probably 
before any judgment was obtained another Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs would occupy that office. We know historically that seldom 
does anyone fill the office of Commissioner of Indian Affairs for a 
longer period than 8 years. My letter to Grand President Zuboff of 
March 5 also embraces the following: 

“Tf, while the bill was in course of passage, it had been suggested 
that a per capita distribution was desirable and would be insisted 
upon, I would have followed that judgment; but so far as I was 
informed, the provisions of section 8 of the act were entirely satis- 
factory to all of the Tlingit and Haida Indians of southeastern 
Alaska. You will have observed, and you doubtless knew at the 
time, that under date of July 24, 1934, I sent a copy of draft of 
Department report, in which was recommended the enactment of 
section 8, the same, except for the change of a few unimportant 
words, as was finally incorporated in the act, to Judge Wickersham 
and invited an expression of his views. However, neither Judge 
Wickersham nor anyone else ever intimated that the provisions of 
section 8 as recommended by the Department, and as finally 
embraced in the law, were not in every respect satisfactory. 

“No matter what has happened in the past, I am only too anx- 
ious to serve you and the other natives faithfully, as I have always 
done. And if you will tell me just what kind of an amendment the 
Tlingits and Haidas wish to have made to the act of June 19, 1935, 
I shall try to put it through. If it is still desired to have a per 
capita distribution of the judgment, I shall endeavor to accomplish 
that, although there is no great probability that it can be done. 
The provisions of section 8 of the act are the result of the policy of 
Congress and not just the idea of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. An 
examination of what has happened in other similar cases shows 
that in nearly every case where there has been a per capita distri- 
bution of money recovered on Judgments brought by Indian tribes, 
that type of distribution was made because the members of the 
tribe were quite widely scattered. In recent years Congress has 
absolutely refused in most cases to provide for a per capita distri- 
bution of such judgments. In two cases, that of the Ute Indians of 
Utah and the Indians of Fort Berthold, jurisdictional acts were 
passed and then later other acts provided for the distribution of the 
money to individual Indians or families for the construction or 
improvement of homes, the purchase of livestock, and for other 
things which would result in the economic improvement of the 
persons benefited. In other cases the money has been used for the 
purchase of land for the Indians and thus made a permanent asset 
for their continued economic improvement. But whatever the 
natives of Alaska desire done in this case I shall endeavor to have 
done. In fact, if it should be desired to have the act changed so as 
to provide for a segregation of funds for individual families for the 
building of homes, of the purchase of boats, or for other beneficial 
purposes, I believe there would be no difficulty whatever in securing 
the enactment of such an amendment.” 

I am still confident that the act passed is generally valid and 
sound and that the Tlingit and Haida Indians ought without delay 
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take steps to bring suit and recover such judgment as the court 
may say they are entitled to. At best, several years will elapse be- 
fore judgment can be obtained, and in the meantime I have good 
reason to believe that Congress will be glad to amend section 8 of 
the act with respect to distribution in a manner that is reasonably 
satisfactory to those who will benefit through the suit. While the 
suit may be brought at any time within 7 years after the date of 
approval of the act (June 19, 1935), it should be brought without 
delay. In my judgment, the natives who will share in any judg- 
ment recovered in such a suit should ask their attorneys to com- 
mence suit at the earliest convenient date. 

The apparent misunderstanding has been the cause of much 
concern to me, because, as you know, I have sought in every possible 
manner to promote the welfare of the natives of Alaska, not only 
through the passage of the jurisdictional act mentioned but also in 
every other way. The results can be seen in the constantly increas- 
ing appropriations for education and for medical relief, as well as 
for relief of destitution of the Alaska natives; the appropriations 
made for the construction of schools and hospitals; the enactment 
of the law extending the economic provisions of the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act in Alaska, which, in spite of delays of administration, 
is bound at last to bear fruit; and as important as any other thing 
is the really vast enlargement of the operations of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps in the native cities, villages, and settlements of 
Alaska, so that there is scarcely a native community in Alaska 
which has not been helped recently, and which will not be helped 
in the future through the activities of this extremely efficient 
agency of our Government, You will remember that at first natives 
5 1 8 Wr re for sper in C. C. OC. camps. But now the 
0 cy, was a policy, been and the 
has been broadened sufficiently so that 8 can 9 
quately and even generously in all of the benefits of the C. C. C. 
Work on een 3 — Fechner, 9 Director of the O. C. C., 
assured me that he wi to continue the program for the 
year without curtailment, F er 

It ought not be necessary to mention what I have done to insure 
fair and equitable treatment for the natives of Alaska under the 
old-age pension features of the Social Security Act. You are aware 
of the effort which I made to have the Alaska Legislature adopt the 
provisions of the Social Security Act in their entirety. During the 
1936 campaign in every speech I urged that Alaska be brought en- 
tirely within the provisions of the Federal Social Security Act, and 
that those provisions be extended and must extend to all citizens 
of Alaska, irrespective of race or condition. In harmony with that 
position the legislature in the 1937 session enacted laws 
bringing Alaska within most of the beneficial provisions of the 
Federal act, so that the natives of Alaska, as well as other citizens, 
2 2 least the advantages of the old-age pension provisions of 

e act. 

In view of all that has been accomplished for the benefit of the 
natives of Alaska in the last few years, and particularly the natives 
of southeastern Alaska, it is measurably painful to have any of 
them say that any feature of the jurisdictional act was inserted in 
the bill without their knowledge and consent, and even more 
discouraging to have this excellent piece of legislation cast aside 
or ignored when it is capable of doing so much good to the Tlingit 
and Haida beneficiaries. It is my earnest hope that the suit so 
authorized, after the labor of years by so many people, will be 
brought without delay and will be prosecuted to a successful con- 
clusion, As indicated above, the matter of distribution of the funds 
can be taken care of at any time by further legislation when we 
know just what is desired. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY J. DIMOND, 
Delegate jrom Alaska. 


Social Security and the General Welfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, the leaders in 
this Congress—those who control what legislation comes to 
the floor—cannot escape the responsibility for our failure to 
do anything to improve the social-security laws and they 
cannot escape the responsibility for how that failure has 
hindered national recovery. 

A few days ago one of the leading Members of the House 
said on this floor that for the life of him he could not under- 
stand the recession. Of course, Mr. Speaker, everyone 
knows that we have a full-fledged depression upon us, and 
I believe the reason for it is the repression that has been 
produced by ill-advised legislation. This ill-advised legisla- 
tion is that legislation which has siphoned the purchasing 
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power of the people into the Public Treasury and there makes 
the use of it subject to political considerations. 
PURCHASING POWER TAKEN FROM THE PEOPLE 

The most striking example, I think, is the so-called old-age 
insurance phase of the Social Security Act. Call it “old-age 
insurance,” “old-age annuities,” or what you will, what it 
actually is is a wage tax, levied on employers and employees. 
based on wages, drawn into the public till. The workers of 
the country, under this tax, have lost practically three- 
quarters of a billion dollars in purchasing power in the last 
17 months. Why look further for one of the biggest factors 
in the recession? 

Here are the figures as I have obtained them from the 
information section of the Social Security Board: 

Collections under title VII 
(Old-age insurance for wage earners) 


„ $492, 813, 608. 32 
TTT 211, 625, 619. 35 
e eee ee 704, 439, 227. 67 
Payments returned to the workers 
nee . — 1. 211. 207. 57 
Wee nes sk 3, 713, 155. 37 
„„ 4, 924. 362. 94 


That, Mr. Speaker, is indisputable evidence that the wage 
earners of the country have lost three-quarters of a billion 
dollars in cash that in their hands would have turned over 
and over again. 

The New York Times, long regarded as the most influential 
administration paper in the country, in its leading editorial of 
April 15 noted that industrial production in 6 months of the 
new depression “has fallen farther in a short space of time 
than under the Hoover administration in 1929 and 1930,” and 
said that the problem is “concretely how to get production 
started up again.” 

The Times then lists the action needed to start production 
and places high in the list— 

Prompt amendment of an old-age pension system which now 
draws heavily on the resources of industry for the purpose of build- 
ing up a wholly fictitious “reserve.” 

A CONSCRIPTION OF CAPITAL FROM WAGE EARNERS 

A wholly fictitious reserve, Mr. Speaker, because the wage 
taxes collected have gone into the General Treasury and there 
have been invested in Government securities to avoid the need 
for raising money to finance the Government deficit. As the 
figures show, the Government has collected practically $700,- 
000,000 more from the wage earners than it has paid back to 
them, for the portion of the tax collected from the employers 
would have been available for wage increases had it not been 
taken by the Government. The tax, both as to employer and 
employee, has been based on the wage paid the worker., 

It is the first instance in our history where the Government 
has conscripted a capital loan from its workers, probably those 
least able to loan the money. 

Mr. Speaker, not until 1945 do full-benefit payments start 
back to the workers, and not until 20 years later, not until 
1965, is it estimated that the payments under that portion of 
the Social Security Act will equal the wage taxes collected. 
In the meantime the workers are to be compelled to loan a 
percentage of their wages to the Government at 3 percent, 
without a chance to collect either interest or principal until 
they reach the age of 65. 

Nearly three-quarters of a billion dollars withdrawn in 
Wage taxes in 17 months and placed in a wholly fictitious 
reserve. Is it any wonder that the workers have lost pur- 
chasing power, and that we have a depression upon us again? 
Is it any wonder that people are more and more turning to 
the truth in the book written by Ogden Mills shortly before his 
death, The Seventeen Million, published last year, in which 
he said: 


There is a very strong case for abandoning the system of insur- 
ance annuities entirely, and of confining ourselves to grants-in-aid 
to the States for assistance to the aged needy, supported by a direct 
and widely distributed tax on all classes of the population (p. 101). 


TITLE IX ALSO PROFITEERS 


Title IX of the Social Security Act further establishes a 
system which drains purchasing power from the workers. 
That is the unemployment-insurance section which collects 
taxes from employers of eight or more persons, based again 
on wages paid, but which limits the amount that can be 
returned to any State. 

The New York Times again on May 13 calls attention to a 
needed amendment in the Social Security Act, and quotes 
Commissioner Elmer F. Andrews as saying at Boston on 
February 17 that: 

The Federal Government, under the present provisions of the 
Federal Social Security Act, cannot help but profiteer on unemploy- 
ment compensation to the extent of $118,000,000 through 1938 and 
1939 and $50,000,000 a year thereafter. 

Add 17 months of that to the seven hundred million taken 
by the direct wage taxes, and you have close to a billion dol- 
lars of cash taken from the pay rolls of the country, and the 
uncertain circulation of Government spending substituted for 
the turn-over that would have taken place with that money in 
the pockets of the workers, and you have a real reason for 
the current falling off in purchasing power by the people. Is 
it any wonder that some lines are approaching stagnation? 

Mr. Speaker, this is the situation that is causing people, 
more and more, to demand a simple, straightforward system 
of old-age benefits that will increase the circulation of money 
and promote recovery, instead of tying up funds in a so- 
called reserve and destroying purchasing power. 

IS IT ANY CRIME TO GROW OLD? 

Every Member of Congress knows, or should know why this 
situation is allowed to continue. The reason was stated 
bluntly in a letter from Chairman R. L. Doucuton, of the 
Ways and Means Committee, to Mr. Arthur L. Johnson, 
secretary of the General Welfare Federation of America, 
Inc., under date of March 23, 1938. Replying to a request 
for a hearing on H. R. 4199, the General Welfare Act, Mr. 
DOUGHTON wrote: 

I not only favored a hearing but 
the e or a n 8 5 or "oan 
committee is opposed to a hearing as they feel no good purpose 
could be accomplished by holding one at this time. It is their 
opinion that inasmuch as, at the urgent request of the President, 
the last Congress enacted a social-security law which provides the 
most ambitious and generous social-security program ever enacted 
by this or any other country, it is best not to disturb this program 
at the present, but at the right time make any amendments or 
administrative changes that might be deemed advisable. 


And so the program has not been disturbed. And so we 
have the situation which I have described and given the 
figures which are indisputable. Let me translate the situa- 
tion into a personal situation as described in a recent letter: 

I have never been a wage earner as defined by the Social Security 
Act but have labored all my life. Have been a blacksmith, instal- 
lation man for lighting plants, trucker, and have labored not 8 
hours a day but 18 hours in a day. Have had the courage to invest 
in material goods that were subject to taxation, thus have had to 
contribute to the upkeep of the Nation. Now, I have lost it all. 

The social-security law has nothing to offer me, even the small 
pittance that anyone can get as I am in the wrong class. And a 
man of 59 is just out in any case. Is it a crime that deserves 
penalty to have become old? 


Mr. Speaker, I signed the petition to discharge the Ways 
and Means Committee from further consideration of H. R. 
4199 during the first session of this Seventy-fifth Congress, 
and my name is still on the petition, because I became con- 
vinced very early that the Ways and Means Committee was 
disposed, just as Chairman DovcurTon has said, “not to dis- 
turb the program at present,” and the only way that appeared 
possible to get action was to bring legislation onto the floor 
by petition. It was generally understood, and it has been 
publicly stated without contradiction, that all seven of the 
Republican Members of the committee voted for considera- 
tion, but that the Democratic majority on the committee 
blocked action. 

Also, when it became apparent that the Ways and 
Means Committee would not consider any new general 
system “supported by a direct and widely distributed tax 
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on all classes of the population” as outlined by Ogden Mills, 

and as proposed in the systems based on a general trans- 

actions tax, I offered some amendments to the Social 

Security Act, hoping that the committee might take up 

specific amendments. For a time, it seemed they might 

consider such action, and for a time it appeared that 
administration leaders might permit such legislation to be 
considered. But now it is apparent that nothing is going to 
be done on these or any other of the many measures proposed 
in this field. 
THE SO-CALLED LIEN LAWS 

One of the features of the present Social Security Act 
which causes most resentment is the so-called lien provi- 
sion. Under this, States can—and about 35 of them do— 
require a lien on any personal property that the recipient 

of old-age assistamce may receive. So on July 30, 1937, I 

introduced H. R. 8083— 

A bill to amend the Social Security Act wherein repayment may 
be required from recipients of old-age assistance and to prevent 
requiring the same 
Be it enacted, etc., That clause (7) of section 2 (a) of title I 

of the Social Security Act (Public, No. 271, 74th Cong.) is amended 
to read as follows: “(7) that, if the State or any of its political 
subdivisions accepts or receives any amount with respect to old-age 
assistance under this plan, it shall not require repayment thereof 
from any recipient of old-age assistance nor from the estate of any 
recipient nor shall it place any lien against the same. The con- 
tribution from the Treasury under this plan with respect to old-age 
assistance is to be accepted by the State or any of its political 
subdivisions in lieu of requiring any repayment by the recipient 
thereof. Should any recipient voluntarily reimburse a State or any 
of its political subdivisions for old-age assistance extended under 
this plan, a proportionate share of the net amount so received shall 
be promptly paid to the United States.” 


WORRY IS NOT SECURITY 

I récognize the argument that the present practice may 
act as a deterrent to applications for assistance by those who 
are to care for themselves, or who have children who can 
do so. But I am convinced it also operates to keep in dis- 
tress people who really need the help. 

Those who favor the present lien laws mistakenly think 
that their repeal would cost a lot of money. I was advised 
by Mr. Frank Bane, Director of the Social Security Board, 
that enactment of H. R. 8083, the bill I proposed, would prob- 
ably cost about $200,000 annually, as far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned. When you break that down among 
the States, and compare that with the millions, and even 
billions, involved in the whole program, you find it is a very 
small item. The cost of administering and making collec- 
tions under the lien laws in many States will far exceed the 
amounts that will ever be recovered. 

The humane basis for old-age assistance is the pension 
principle, not the loan idea. The aim is to relieve folks from 
worry in their later years, not to increase it by having them 
think that what little property they may have at the end 
may be taken to repay the aid extended. The amount that 
would be collected is negligible, and certainly is not worth 
the worry that will be caused. Accordingly I introduced 
H. R. 8083, to repeal clause (7) of section 2 (a) of title I 
of the Federal Social Security Act, which is the basis for 
such repayment agreements. 

FIFTY-FIFTY FOR MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 

Another amendment which I offered was H. R. 6041, to 
open the door now closed for my State to share in the aid to 
dependent children. This bill would amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to place grants to States for aid to dependent 
children on a 50-50 basis. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 403 (a) of the Social Security 
Act is amended by striking out “one-third” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “one-half”; and section 403 (b) (1) of such act is amended 
5 out “two-thirds” and inserting in lieu thereof “one- 


Sec. 2. The amendments made by section 1 shall be applicable 
only to payments for quarters beginning after the date of the 
3 of this act 

The effect of this amendment would be to create a real 
mothers’ pension system in my State of South Dakota. 
Many of our counties found themselves unable to provide 
cash for mothers’ pensions last winter. The Social Security 
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Act offers a one-third contribution at this point, while it 
offers 50-50 cooperation on all other parts of the program. 
The last South Dakota Legislature authorized the State 
Welfare Board to provide “aid to dependent children” when 
the Federal Government offered to match funds on an even 
basis. My amendment, if enacted, would do this and make 
the State law operative. 

This change was noted in a recent publication of the 
American Welfare Association and has received favorable 
comment by several students of the social-security problem. 

AN IMPROVEMENT IN PENSIONS 

Another amendment would raise from $30 to $45 the 
monthly amount for the first member of a family reaching 
the age of 62 toward which the Federal Government would 
contribute on a 2 to 1 basis instead of the even matching 
provided in the present law. This would make $75 per 
month possible for a married couple when both are past the 
age of 62 and would not increase the cost to the State. This 
amendment was also offered July 30, 1937, and was H. R. 
8082. It would provide that the Federal Government shall 
offer to contribute— 

An amount which shall be used exclusively as old-age assistance, 
equal to two-thirds of the total of the sums expended during 
such quarter as old-age assistance under the State plan with re- 
spect to each individual who at the time of such expenditure is 62 
years of age or older and is not an inmate of a public institution, 
not counting so much of such expenditure with respect to any in- 
dividual (if single, or if married and living with husband or wife 
who is less than 62 years of age) for any month as exceeds $45, or 
with respect to a husband and wife (if both are 62 years of age or 
over and living together) for any month as exceeds $75. 

The present Social Security Act provides for contribution 
by the Federal Government of one-half instead of the two- 
thirds proposed, and the limit is $30 per person. 

I do not claim that this is the most desirable solution of 
the pension question, but it would be a substantial improve- 
ment. The cost is not a staggering increase for the Govern- 
ment and, if financed by “a direct, widely distributed tax,” 
would not be burdensome, while the increase for the indi- 
vidual in many cases would be precisely the difference be- 
tween suffering and a modest living. Social security, if it 
means anything, must mean the elimination of fear and 
worry in old age. 

CIRCULATION NEEDED, NOT STAGNATION 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come when our approach to the 
old-age problem is more than a matter of pensions or assist- 
ance as far as our aged people are concerned. It is now a 
matter of national welfare. When a system is in operation 
that withdraws a billion dollars from the workers of the 
country in less than a year and a half, and we find ourselves 
going into the downward spiral of another depression be- 
cause political spending is taking the place of private pur- 
chasing power, it is time to do something. 

The obvious natural course is to substitute a system that 
will increase the circulation of money, not tie it up; the thing 
to do is to build and spread private purchasing power, not 
destroy it. 

The fact that H. R. 4199 proposed to approach the prob- 
lem from that standpoint convinced me that it should have 
consideration. Presumably it is not a perfect bill and has 
defects. But the matter deserves consideration and this was 
the measure which seemed most likely to open the whole 
problem. 

It proposed a general transactions tax with a limited por- 
tion of the collections distributed. It approached the idea 
expressed by Ogden Mills of a simple system “supported by a 
direct and widely distributed tax on all classes of population.” 

It is true that confusion and dissension have handicapped 
any attempt to secure any action at this session. Person- 
ally I felt that I could not commit myself to some hard-and- 
fast amendments that were proposed, particularly the idea 
of substituting a gross income tax for the transactions tax. 
We tried a gross income tax in South Dakota and substituted 
a sales tax for it. We found that the gross income tax 
penalized the person who was operating at a loss. 

I have believed, Mr. Speaker, and still believe, that this 
Congress and the administration will rightly be charged with 
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@ failure to substitute a direct, simple, self-financing system 
of old-age pensions that would promote the circulation of 
money and promote recovery in place of these features of 
the present system which conscript capital from the wage 
earners by a compulsory loan, destroying purchasing power 
and retarding recovery. 


Comments on the Last Congress—The Most 
Extravagant Congress in History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the Seventy-fifth 
Congress has been unusual in many ways. It has been un- 
usual in that with its two regular sessions and its special 
session it has been in session practically all the time since 
its convening on January 5, 1937. It has been unusual in 
that it decided one of the greatest issues raised since the 
foundation of the Government, namely, that the Executive 
should not be permitted to control the Supreme Court and 
other courts. It has been unusual that it has appropriated 
many millions more than any other peacetime Congress, 
It has been unusual in that in spite of all its experimentation 
and its tremendous spending schemes there are more people 
on relief and unemployed than ever before and the business 
indices have fallen below 1933 and are still going down. 

The November election of 1936 carried Franklin D. Roose- 
velt to his second term by a tremendous majority. All but 
two small States gave him their electoral votes. Ohio went 
for him by a majority of over 600,000. Ohio also elected a 
Democratic Governor, a Democratic legislature, and the full 
Democratic State ticket. At that time Ohio was represented 
in Congress by 18 Democratic Congressmen and 6 Republican 
Congressmen. Five of these six Republican Congressmen, 
who were all able and competent men, were defeated in that 
election. By the kindness and consideration of the voters of 
my district I was reelected by a tremendous majority. To 
have been the only Republican Congressman reelected in the 
great Republican State of Ohio was an honorable distinction, 
The majority accorded me by the good people of my district 
was considerably larger than the normal majority. 

This large vote came from Republicans and Democrats 
and from all classes. I did not accept it as due to any per- 
sonal qualities that I might possess, but I accepted it as evi- 
dence that the voters and the citizens appreciate my services 
and approved the manner in which I had conducted the 
affairs of the office. When the people gave me this dis- 
tinctive vote of confidence, I solemnly resolved to render even 
more efficient service to them if I could possibly do so. I 
hope I have done so. At least I have done my best. The 
slightest detail has received my personal attention, and the 
great weighty matters of legislation have been given my best 
thought and most conscientious consideration. I have been 
at my post of duty here in Washington practically every day 
for 1044 months in 1937 and all the time up to this time in 
1938. This constant service in Washington has been ex- 
pensive, and at the same time it has prevented me from visit- 
ing the people and the schools and other public gatherings 
in my district, which I should have enjoyed doing. While 
others during the coming summer may be enjoying the cool 
breezes of some northern resort or lazily fishing in one of 
the many attractive fishing haunts of the country, I shall be 
driving the roads of my district putting myself in contact 
with the people, many of whom are feeling the cruel effects 
of the terrible depression which has scourged us so long and 
promises no respite; and many of whom have for years been 
looking to Washington for relief—and all in vain. Many 
perplexities come to a Congressman, but there are many 
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pleasant thoughts that come also. Congressmen have so 
many thousands of opportunities to do nice things for nice 
people. I know I have had them, I hope I have missed 
none of them. 


SUPREME COURT AND REORGANIZATION 


During the first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress the 
legislative program proceeded more slowly than I had ever 
seen it in my time as a Congressman. The reason for this 
was that the Senate was busily engaged with the considera- 
tion of the President’s plan to “pack the Supreme Court.” 
After a battle that attracted the attention of the world, the 
Senate rejected the proposal. Had it been considered in the 
House it would have met the same fate. 

Historians in the future will consider this battle as one of 
the great legislative battles in the history of Congress. The 
issue involved was stupendous. Had it been decided other- 
wise, dictatorship would surely have been our next step. The 
debates in the Senate will rank with the debates of Webster, 
Clay, and Calhoun. To have served in Congress when such a 
great conflict was raging was a rare privilege. To have seen 
the splendid reaction of the people of the country was an 
inspiration. While this battle was fought in Washington, it 
must not be forgotten that it was the influence of “the people 
back home” that won the victory. Their action gives proving 
weight to the argument that “the voice of the people is the 
voice of God.” 

In the present session of the Seventy-fifth Congress there 
was waged another of the fiercest legislative conflicts that 
has involved the House during my time as a Congressman. 
I refer to the defeat of the reorganization bill. This was 
another victory that was achieved absolutely by “the people 
back home.” The way the people reacted against this threat- 
ened invasion of their rights increased our faith in our people 
and their capacity to appreciate democracy. Their positive 
action impressed the world with their purpose to maintain 
this Republic. They told the President, in effect, that he 
should change his mad course in his endeavor to seize control 
of the courts and the institutions of government not entrusted 
to him by the Constitution or by the statutes. I gaye my 
best efforts toward the defeat of the reorganization bill. I 
compliment the thousands of residents of Ohio and of my dis- 
trict for their courage and interest in writing to me and 
others expressing their opposition to this bill. All classes 
opposed this bill. The rich feared confiscation of their prop- 
erty and the poor feared the loss of their liberties. 


AGRICULTURE 


Having lived on a farm much of my life and having an 
abiding interest in agriculture, my sympathies naturally run 
to all legislation that will benefit agriculture. I have con- 
sistently voted for all legislation that I thought would benefit 
the farmers, and with equal consistency and fervor I have 
opposed all legislation by voice and vote that I thought was 
detrimental to the farmer. 

Agriculture is the largest single business in the United 
States. One-fourth of our people make their living from 
the soil. The farmers are our greatest consumers. When 
they are prosperous the country usually is prosperous. When 
the farmers’ income fails it reflects itself in the empty cash 
drawer of the businessman. Agriculture has so many 
branches that frequently what is to the advantage of one is 
to the disadvantage of another. For instance, a high price 
for grain is to the advantage of the grain grower, but it 
might be to the disadvantage of the dairyman whose cows 
consume the high-priced grain and to the poultryman and 
hog raiser who is also a purchaser of grain. 

I have steadfastly opposed all legislation that seeks to 
reduce production in our country and at the same time en- 
courage importation of grains or meats or cotton from for- 
eign countries. I have opposed the doctrine of scarcity 
when we have so many people hungry and on relief. I have 
opposed legislation that has under penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment sought to regiment the farmer and tell him 
what he can raise and what he cannot and where he can 
raise it and where he cannot, The Seventy-fifth Congress 
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has passed much farm legislation. In spite of all such leg- 
islation, I heard a great cotton grower from Texas say a 
few days ago that cotton was lower in price then than it had 
been any time since the Government was established. Like- 
wise, as the farmers in my district know, the price of apples 
and of corn, wheat, and other farm products are much lower 
now than for years—in many cases as much as 50 percent. 
The price of wheat and corn considered on the base of a 
59-cent dollar.is almost as low as in 1932 and 1933. This 
proves the fallacy of the plan calling for plowing under the 
cotton and other crops and the killing of pigs and calves. 
It never pays to destroy. Wealth is created by production 
and not by destruction. A hog gets fat from what he eats 
and not from what he does not eat. A man prospers by 
what he has and not by what he does not have. I cannot 
agree to a program of willful waste; neither do the farmers 
in my district. 
LABOR 

During the Seventy-fifth Congress I supported labor legis- 
lation consistently. For my record I gladly refer to the leaders 
of the various labor groups. The present Bituminous Coal 
Act was passed in the Seventy-fifth Congress. I was disap- 
pointed when some of those appointed to administer it failed 
so completely in their work. The Commission, under the lash 
of politics, listened to the voice of two or three “big shot poli- 
ticians,” who thought more of jobs for their henchmen than 
of the interest of the miners and the coal producers. These 
politicians have been publicly condemned so much that I hope 
they will keep their hands off this Commission so that it 
can function as the law provides. 

Very important legislation in the interest of railroad men 
was passed in the Seventy-fifth Congress. I am glad that I 
was in position to render valuable assistance in the passage 
of this legislation. So far this legislation has been operating 
satisfactorily. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND RELIEF 

Social-security legislation has been strengthened. I have 
consistently supported old-age-pension and blind-pension 
legislation. Likewise, I favor adequate relief for all those 
unable to care for themselves. They should be assisted. I 
oppose waste and dishonest handling of relief money and 
provisions. I think it should be made a crime for any 
relief officials to attempt to influence the vote of any person 
on relief, 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Within about 3 weeks after the convening of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress on January 3, 1937, the Ohio Valley was visited 
by the most destructive flood in its history. The district 
which I have the honor to represent fronts on the Ohio River 
for about 165 miles. I cooperated vigorously with all Gov- 
ernment agencies and with the Red Cross in bringing relief 
to the stricken people in the flooded areas. I need not tell 
the story of the flood here again, for I have told it many times 
on the floor of this House. The Red Cross and the Govern- 
ment responded nobly and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
were spent in my district alone for the relief of the many 
thousands who needed it. With this help and with their own 
indomitable courage our people have worked themselves out of 
this dire calamity, and if general prosperity would smile 
again, they would be encouraged to go forward again. 

I have been accused of being persistent in my efforts to 
secure flood relief for my district. I am willing to admit the 
charge. I am proud to say that at Ironton, Ohio, in my 
district, the Army engineers are busily engaged in construct- 
ing a $4,000,000 flood wall to protect that city. The city has 
contributed its part as required by law. This is the first work 
of this kind ever done in the Ohio Valley. In addition to 
assisting the cities of my own district, I am glad that I was 
able to assist in the preparation and passage of the Whitting- 
ton bill in this session of Congress: We have been working 
for this for years. This law will be of great benefit to other 
cities along the Ohio. It also contains a provision for the 
construction of the Blue Stone Dam above Charleston, W. Va. 
This will be a gigantic structure and will hold great volumes 
of water from the Kanawha and in case of a flood from the 
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rains in the mountains south of the Ohio this dam and reser- 
voir will take 2 or 3 feet off of the crest of floods at Point 
Pleasant and points below. 
ROADS 

The fight begun by me about 5 years ago as representing 
the views of the rural mail carriers and township trustees 
of southern Ohio and others seeking a division of Federal 
money for the benefit of country roads has finally been 
successful. It is now a national policy for Federal road funds 
to be divided so that rural routes may be included. All appro- 
priations of Federal funds for road purposes provided for in 
the Seventy-fifth Congress contains a provision to the effect 
that at least 25 percent shall go toward the upkeep of coun- 
try roads. This is as it should be and is for the benefit of 
Tural mail routes, school-bus routes, and market roads. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

Much favorable legislation has been enacted to aid rural 
electrification. I have assisted in the preparation and pas- 
sage of all such legislation. Ohio is the leading State in 
rural electrification. A large project is being proposed in my 
district now, I favor this because it brings electricity to 
rural people and under the present laws the Government will 
get its money back. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

I have secured for my district much financial assistance in 
the construction of public buildings—new post-office build- 
ings have been erected at Wellston and at Nelsonville and 
Jackson and new post-office buildings will soon be erected at 
Pomeroy and Middleport. I am endeavoring to get addi- 
tional post-office buildings for my district. Money spent in 
this way is not wasted. I have gotten millions of dollars 
in various kinds of aid for new public buildings. One large 
hospital is functioning for the relief of the people. More 
than two dozen splendid new school buildings have been con- 
structed. These are to be seen in all sections of the district. 
These were needed improvements. Many water projects, 
sewer projects, and road projects have been procured. These 
have employed many thousands of men. I have encouraged 
no useless projects nor any wasteful spending. 

FOREST LAND USAGE PROGRAMS 


In each of the six counties of the Tenth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio there is much waste land. It is of little value 
and brings in but a small amount of taxes. Several years 
ago I became actively interested in getting the United States 
Forestry Service interested in this land. The State of Ohio 
for years has held out hopes that these lands would be taken 
over by the State for forestry purposes. The State did take 
over a few small areas. The United States Forestry Service 
came in about 4 years ago and has purchased many thousands 
of acres and is actually improving the land in accordance 
with the regulations of that splendid organization. There 
are many public-spirited men in our district vitally interested 
in a program to increase these purchases. I am enthusi- 
astically interested and am glad to report that only a few 
days ago the Congress appropriated $3,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of additional land. I hope the President approves this 
additional appropriation. 

Already the United States Forestry Service has done much 
good in our section. There are two complete forestry stations 
established in this forest unit. More will come when more 
land is purchased. 

THE VESUVIUS LAKE 


In Lawrence County, in my district, is being constructed by 
the United States Forestry Service a large earthen and con- 
crete dam and spillway. This will impound a lake of water 
comprising nearly 200 acres, much of which will be from 30 to 
85 feet deep. This lake will be between rugged hills and 
amid most picturesque scenery. Ample provision will be made 
for bathing beaches, playgrounds, and other healthful en- 
tertainments. This lake will be stocked with fish and con- 
trolled strictly under the regulations governing national 
parks. Around this lake will be built a roadway through 
the timber and along the ridges. Here it is confidently pre- 
dicted will be constructed hundreds of summer homes and 
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cabins. The Government owns all the land surrounding 
the lake, 12,000 acres in all. A million people live within 60 
miles of this lake. 

Because of lack of funds and many other apparently un- 
surmeountuble obstacles, the Forest Service was forced sev- 
eral times to give up this project. After much effort and 
difficult. negotiations we were able to hold this project on 
the approved list and eventually to have it advanced to the 
place of being the Forest Service’s major project. With a 
little money from one fund and a few supplies from another 
service, and machinery from another direction, and with 
the assistance of a forestry C. C. C. camp, we were able to 
commence this project. I appreciate the splendid cooper- 
ation received from the various Government agencies. I 
confidently predict that the judgment of the forestry off- 
cials in purchasing this 12,000-acre tract and the construc- 
tion of this lake will be abundantly justified by the 
patronage of thousands of people who will enjoy its 
facilities. 

VETERANS 

Legislation providing an increase in the pensions of 
Spanish War veterans was passed a few days ago. Con- 
trary to his usual custom, the President signed this bill. I 
favored this legislation from the beginning, as I have con- 
sistently favored all pension legislation. 

Two bills were passed providing more favorable advantages 
to the widows of World War veterans. I am sorry that we 
were not able to pass the Gasque bill, which provides a pen- 
sion to all deserving and dependent widows of World War 
veterans regardless of whether the veteran died of a service- 
connected disability. The Gasque bill is similar to a bill intro- 
duced by me several years ago which was approved by the 


There should be a close relationship between taxes and 
spending, but there seems to haye been none in the considera- 
tions of the present administration. They spend all they can 
get regardless of what they already owe. They borrow money 
by the millions to spend unwisely. Borrowing to spend with- 
out making any provision to repay is wicked. It is morally 
wrong. It is placing a burden on future generations that is 
not justly theirs. It is failing to assume the burden which 
rightfully belongs to this generation. It may cause future 
generations to lose their patriotism for our great country. It 
is inviting repudiation. Repudiation of obligations of the 
Government made to people who handed the Government 
their hard-earned money for its bonds and Treasury notes 
will mean the destruction of the Government. 

Being a member of the Ways and Means Committee, whose 
duty it is to provide the means and ways of carrying on the 
Government, I am in position to know how discouraging it is 
to lay upon the backs of the suffering people the burden of 
additional taxes when I know that much of it is going to be 
wasted and used to elect administration favorites to office. 
It is costing about $25,000,000 a day to carry on the opera- 
tions of the Government. In spite of the fact that for almost 
every year Roosevelt has been in office we have increased the 
taxes, still the Government is spending about $10,000,000 a 
day in excess of its receipts. We owe the largest debt any 
nation ever owed, and it is increasing daily. The President 
has insisted on the passage of scores of measures for the 
spending of money, but not one single measure for saving 
money that I can recall. 

The situation is tragic. Make no mistake about it. With 
business worse than in 1933, with more unemployed than 
ever before; with imminent bankruptcy threatened for one- 
third of the railroads, with the slowest day for 20 years 
recorded on the stock market a few days ago, with the na- 
tional income falling every day, we find the administration 
indicting about 10 of the leading manufacturers of the coun- 
try for trying to carry on business. The plan seems to be 
to take from those who have all they have and to prevent 
anybody from ever making any more. When the great mass 
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of the people appreciate this, they will call for a change. 
The Republican Party must be ready to accept the respon- 
sibility of bringing the country back. 

Several years ago I resolved to vote against these wild 
spending programs until the administration showed a dif- 
ferent attitude. Our Ways and Means Committee prepared 
a tax bill this year after about 3 months of solid work on 
it. In spite of the protests of businessmen and labor who 
wanted the undivided-profits tax stricken from the law, the 
Democratic. majority of the committee retained it. The 
committee also included a new tax never before heard of 
a special tax on family or closely held corporations. The 
Republican membership of the committee and several Demo- 
cratic members opposed both these taxes. We were able to 
strike out the family corporation tax on the floor of the 
House. When the bill went to the Senate, the undivided- 
profits tax was stricken out. But when the bill went to con- 
ference between Members of the House and the Senate, the 
House conferees, under the lash of the White House, rein- 
stated the tax in a modified form. I voted against the bill 
on final passage, and I am sure a large majority of my con- 
stituents approve my action. The bill was not satisfactory 
to the President because it was not drastic enough against 
the taxpayer, and he refused to sign it, but it became a law 
without his signature. 

Mr. Speaker, again I say there should be a close relationship 
between taxes and spending. The Seventy-fifth Congress has 
been the most extravagant Congress in the history of the Na- 
tion, Millions upon millions will be spent to elect favorite 
Democratic Senators and Congressmen and to defeat other 
Senators and Congressmen. The people should rise up in 
their might as they did against the attempted packing of the 
ene Court and as they did against the reorganization 

III. 

The following figures and quotations from the speech of 
Mr. Taser in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 7, 1938, shows 
the sad plight of our national finances. These show that the 
last session of Congress appropriated many millions more 
than there was ever appropriated in any peacetime Congress. 
These figures show a deficit of eight thousand millions for 
this session of Congress: 


Mr. Taser. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, including this bill, this Congress will have appro- 
priated by the time the conference reports that are now pending 
are disposed of and this bill disposed of, the following amounts of 
money: 


r ˙ a occa EE 8, 954, 000, 000 
War Department: 
tary --....---...--.......... $496, 000, 000 
Total. $746, 000, 000 
Joliot deficiency a 5.4554 eS 250, 000, 000 
PTC CONCIS aa 30, 000, 000 
et eon — — 2, 000. 000 
Sugar and crop loan resolution 74, 000, 000 
The alleged relief bill now pending in conference 3, 251, 000, 000 
Senate amendment to that bill now pending 512, 000, 000 


Second deficiency bill now pending here 
Total appropriations for this session of Con- 
gress 


It may be $200,000,000 to $300,000,000, more or less, depending on 
the final conference reports. 

8 we have got to consider that probably one-half billion of 

appropriations will have been spent by the 30th of June, and 

probably. only about 830.000,00 oue of the in the 

terior bill on the appropriation of $700,000,000 to the reclamation 
fund will be spent in the fiscal year 1939. 

This means that probably there will be available for expenditure 
im the fiscal year 1939—and it looks as though it is going to be 
spent—the sum of $12,500,000,000. 

At the present time the revenues are dropping very markedly. 
The income tax that comes in in March and June of 1939, the last 
half of the fiscal year, is going to drop off very markedly. 
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Frankly, I do not see how the revenue, when you consider the 
drop in social-security taxes and all that sort of thing, can be much 
more than $4,500,000,000. 

This means we are facing a deficit in the next fiscal year of ap- 
proximately $8,000,000,000. 

Included in the amount that can be paid out of the Treasury, 
but not included in these appropriations, is something like $1,800,- 
000,000 of R. F. C. loans that can be made. So that they can really 
go a long way beyond the $12,500,000,000 in the year 1939 that I 
have referred to. 


It is my fervent hope that in the election in November 
1938 the people will elect enough Senators and Congressmen 
so that they may be able to stop this wild spending spree 
before it is everlastingly too late. Let us encourage business, 
so that labor may find employment, and when this is done we 
can more easily care for the needy. When this is done 
threats of communism and dictatorship will cease and Amer- 
ica will again be a prosperous and contented Nation. 


Encourage the Production of Wealth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, when I came to 
Washington for the special session last November, I was 
asked what I thought would be accomplished. My answer 
was that it would depend on whether Congress and the ad- 
ministration were ready to encourage the production of new 
wealth or whether the idea prevailed that prosperity would 
come from spending surpluses, past, present, and future. 

I further said that I believed that we needed a larger 
national income to bring about a greater purchasing power. 
Dividing a shrinking income from a reduced production is 
not prosperity. So I said that I would like to see legisla- 
tion that would encourage the production of new wealth, 
and that I would be skeptical of a legislative program to 
raise wages and reduce prices” unless a way was provided 
for the producer, miner, and farmer to get returns that 
would let him raise wages, reduce prices, and pay his taxes. 

The Recorp will show that I have consistently worked 
toward that goal. I have supported the measures that were 
designed to increase the real income of the Nation and have 
opposed measures that tended to break it down. 

THE FARM BILL NOT PERFECT BUT BETTER 

I did not regard the farm bill as perfect; I voted for sev- 
eral amendments in our consideration of it; I was willing 
to let it go back to the Agriculture Committee to iron out 
some of the kinks and voted to let them work on it some 
more; but when that failed, I voted for the bill on final 
passage because I believed it was a better farm bill—it pro- 
vided a better soil-conservation program than what we had 
as far as my farmers were concerned. 

It set up a wheat-loan program and a crop-insurance pro- 
gram, which we did not have under the old law. It created 
four regional laboratories to work on new markets and uses 
for surplus products. I was unwilling to lose that definite 
step forward. My farmers do not come under the corn sec- 
tion of the act. 

The Recorp will show that I have worked for the develop- 
ment of mineral resources of this country, especially for 
those with which I am familiar in western South Dakota, 
the district that I have the honor and the duty to represent. 
I have sought to restore the tariff of 1930 on manganese, 
because it is the No. 1 essential mineral which we need and 
have but are not producing. In my district is the largest 
known reserve in this country, equal to all other known 
reserves. I am confident that a legitimate protection to this 
as an infant industry will mean the development of these 
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deposits, the placing of hundreds of men at work, and liter- 
ally the creation of new wealth. 

Progress has been made, Mr. Speaker. This spring, for 
the first time, we saw domestic manganese purchased by the 
United States Navy, giving the lie forever to the claim that 
domestic manganese could not meet specifications. 

ESTABLISHED 50 PERCENT PROTECTION 

Also, Mr. Speaker, you will recall that my resolution of 
inquiry (H. Res. 403) brought from the Secretary of State 
a definite statement that tariffs once reduced 50 percent 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act would not 
thereafter be reduced further by use of the new rate as a 
new base. In view of the fact that the proposed trade agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom had listed for concession 
several items on which the tariff had already been reduced 
50 percent, several people have told me they regarded that 
resolution of inquiry as the most important single event of 
the session in protecting the income of domestic producers 
in all lines. 

The cause of our domestic ores—tin, manganese, feldspar, 
and bentonite, and others—I have pleaded not only before 
the committee on trade agreements but before committees 
of House and Senate dealing with legislation that might 
affect them, and before the various departments, including 
the Bureau of Mines. 

I am pleased to say, Mr. Speaker, that two investigations 
of our resources will result this year. One will be a field 
study by experts from the Bureau of Mines. Another will 
be a visit by a congressional committee. 

WHERE PURCHASING POWER HAS GONE 

I regret very much, Mr. Speaker, that the majority leaders 
in charge of the legislative program have not seen fit to per- 
mit us to consider amendments or changes in the social- 
security program. I heard the majority leader say on the 
House floor that for the life of him he could not understand 
why the so-called recession had come upon the country. 
Surely he was overlooking the fact that the so-called old-age 
insurance for wage earners has taken from the wage earners 
of the country nearly three-quarters of a billion dollars since 
January 1, 1937. Here are the figures of the wage-tax 


collections: 

Calendar year ..... — $492, 813, 608. 32 

ee .... 211, 625, 619. 35 
*TOtAL nete. 704, 449, 227. 67 

And here is what has been returned to the workers: 

1937, payment of 50,931 claims for- $1, 211, 207. 57 

1938, payment 97,965 claims 3, 713, 155. 37 
ir lg EE A A 4, 924, 362. 94 


Those are the figures given me by the information section 
of the Social Security Board. They show clearly one of the 
contributing causes to lost purchasing power of the American 
wage earners. They have had nearly three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars taken from them and their employers in wage 
taxes in 17 months. Where has the money gone? Into Gov- 
ernment I O U’s to finance the deficit caused by spending 
surpluses the Treasury did not have. 

We are about to engage on another large spending pro- 
gram. I voted for it, as did many other members, reluctantly. 
Voted for it because the deepening depression made it appar- 
ent that something had to be done to prevent suffering. The 
need for this vast relief program, however, is tragic evidence 
that repression is not the way to recovery. 

More people are out of work today, they tell us, than at any 
time in 5 years. They must be fed, work must be provided, 
and somehow we must muddle through until there is a major- 
ity in this Congress which will support a real recovery pro- 
gram that means producing new wealth and increasing the 
national income. 

PROJECTS THAT PRODUCE INCOME 


Mr. Speaker, I have gone before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to urge, I have urged from the floor of the House, and 
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I have pleaded with the various department chiefs that they 
give preference in work projects to those projects which will 
increase the ability of the people to make a living. 

In my particular section I have urged water conservation 
projects. Some are under way and we are working on others 
now. When this era has passed and we start to pay the bill 
I sincerely hope that there will be some improvements of the 
type that will be self-liquidating, some things that will help 
us not only to pay the bill but also to give us protection 
against future adversity, which in my country is uncertain 
rainfall. 

During the debate on the relief bill, in response to an 
inquiry, I offered this as a prescription for recovery: 

Production of new wealth. Encouragement of progress. Regular 
jobs at real wages. Projects that permit and promote self-help. As 
long as we maintain a program of discouraging the production of 
wealth we will have the relief and unemployment problem in this 
country.. There is no possibility and no prospect that real 


purch: power, real wealth, is going to be created in this country 
While people are on a relief wage and we are on a relief economy. 


We need a philosophy of prosperity. 


Is Thomas Jefferson Dead? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, on the afternoon of July 
4, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, couriers spurred their horses down the 
slopes of Monticello. As they proceeded to Richmond, 
Charleston, Washington, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
to the tiny hamlets hid between ocean and wilderness, the 
newspapers day by day, in ever-widening circle, carried the 
headlines “Jefferson Is Dead.” 

And on the hill slope he climbed so often, shaded by trees 
he loved, a stone slab was laid inscribed with these words 
written by the man himself: 

Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 


American Independence, of the statute of Virginia for religious 
freedom, and father of the University of Virginia. 


But despite these proofs of his passing, for over a century 
they were never wholly believed. A great political party did 
not accept them. Millions of other Americans rejected them. 
They refused to believe that the essence of Jefferson, that 
which made him Jefferson, and without which the man would 
now be nameless and forgotten, the principles he fought for, 
and the truths he taught, had been buried beneath the slab. 

There have been times when this faith of his friends has 
been shaken. One of these friends was Abraham Lincoln. 
Only 33 years later Lincoln said: 

The principles of Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of a 
free society, and yet they are denied and evaded with no small show 
of success. 

A generation later Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, recognized that men sometimes wander from his teach- 
ing, but held 

The perfect assurance that on any question of liberty, if the 
opinion of Thomas Jefferson stand on one side and the opinion of 
mankind on the other, the world will in the end come around to 
his way of thinking. 

Still later Andrew J. Montague, Governor of Virginia, and 
my well-loved colleague in Congress, was also certain that— 

The political philosophy of Mr. Jefferson will take care of itself. 
+ + II Jefferson was wrong, America is wrong. If America is 
right, Jefferson is right. 

We come to 1938. We return to the city by the Potomac 
where Jefferson was the first President to swear to protect 
and defend constitutional government, its separation of 
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powers, its checks and balances, and we find these checks and 
balances slightingly referred to by an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States as “gadgets,” and we find many 
other men using many other words. 

We are led to ask if any part of Jefferson has escaped mor- 
tality. The “axioms of a free society” are sneeringly described 
as “gadgets” belonging to the “horse and buggy” days. 
“These expressions, differing in form, are identical in object 
and effect the supplanting of the principles of free govern- 
ment.” Such was Lincoln’s description of similar sneers at 
Jefferson in 1859. 0 

Still the question remains. In fact, with the single possible 
exception of the insanity that men call war, the most serious 
of all questions facing America and the masses of mankind 
everywhere is whether Thomas Jefferson is dead. 


Wealthy—But Don’t Know It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 
1938 


ARTICLE BY BERNARR MACFADDEN 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I include the following article by 
Bernarr Macfadden, which appeared in the June 11 issue of 
Liberty under the heading “Wealthy—But Don’t Know It”; 


Those who are reared among riches have but little appreciation 
of its value. They never appreciate the water until the well runs 
dry. Some people lock the stable door after the horse is gone. 

Two old bachelors were living on a farm where the soil was so 
poor they barely made a living. Some prospectors came along 
and found that the stones that were used for their fences on this 
farm contained gold deposits and would bring them riches be- 
yond their wildest dreams. They were rich and did not know it. 

That is really a fitting comparison to the status of the people 
of this country at this time. Some of us may not be rich finan- 
cially. We may have to work long hours. Life may seem extremely 
difficult. But if we were to compare the environments and privi- 
leges of even our citizens on the dole with the workers that are 
supposed to be well off in many foreign countries, we would find 
even our charity victims are taken care of far better than many 
of the workers abroad who are supposed to be above what these 
foreigners term the lower class. 

The Washington Sphere has compiled statistical records which 
indicate very clearly our status compared with some foreign 
countries. These figures are very enlightening. They show us 
that even some of our poorest people are wealthy when compared 
to the citizens of many other lands. 

The analysis referred to shows that we have 6 percent of the 
world’s area and 7 percent of its population. 

Now compare our possessions with those of other countries. We 
operate 60 percent of the telephone and telegraph facilities, 33 
percent of the railroads, and 80 percent of the motorcars. We 
consume 48 percent of the world’s coffee, 53 percent of its tin, 
56 percent of its rubber, 21 percent of its sugar, 72 percent of its 
silk, 36 percent of its coal, 42 percent of its iron, 47 percent of its 
copper, and 69 percent of its petroleum. We produce 70 percent 
of its oil, 60 percent of its wheat and cotton, 50 percent of its 
copper and iron, 40 percent of its lead and coal. We have two- 
thirds of civilization’s banking resources and its gold. We have 
a purchasing power greater than that of 500,000,000 
of a billion Asiatics. 

We have the highest wage scale, the shortest working hours, 
and the greatest percentage of home ownership on earth. 

When we move healthfully and confidently ahead, we have the 
greatest mass prosperity in human experience since time began. 

The facts presented in this investigation ought to be placed on 
the blackboard of every school in the land. It should be read. 
over a national radio chain every week. It ought to be placed on 
billboards throughout the entire land. 

— VANDENBERG used this startling information in a recent 
speech. 

It was published in the Herald Tribune recently. 

General Johnson quoted it in one of his articles. 

But the daily newspapers of this country should give this in- 
formation a page at frequent intervals. If they really want to 
protect their property the people of this country should learn 


or 
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as soon as possible something about their own riches. Regardless 
of what they may be worth financially, they are rich beyond any 
comparison that may be made with other countries. 

But they are ignorant of their own possessions. They have 
never experienced regimentation. They have had no dealings 
with slavery, and the freedom which they possess came to them 
without effort and it has but slight appreciation. 

We are facing a dangerous situation in our Government at this 
time and, unless we arise and protect liberties that were bought 
so dearly by our ancestors, we will probably be marching in unison 
under the orders of a Fascist or Communist official. 


The John Rankin Dam . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BROOKS FLETCHER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr, SNELL], the Republican leader, objects to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill presented by the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Prerce] to change the name of Pickwick 
Dam to that of Rankin Dam in honor of our distinguished 
colleague from Mississippi, who, as everyone knows, is the 
outstanding leader in this House on the power question. 

The gentleman from New York states he has no objection 
to seeing this dam named after the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. Perhaps he might vote for it if it came to a roll 
call, as practically every other Member would, but he objects 
in protest against the changing of the name of Hoover Dam 
to that of Boulder Dam. Well, now, the gentleman from 
Mississippi had nothing to do with that. 

If Congress wants to change it back to Hoover Dam, it has 
a@ perfect right to do so; and I am sure the gentleman from 
Mississippi would not object to the House considering such a 
measure if it so desires. He does not play such petty politics. 

We all know the gentleman from Mississippi is a fighter. 
He is keen, able, aggressive, sincere, and alert. He knows 
the rules of the House, and when he goes into action the 
opposition knows it has a fight on its hands. We had evi- 
dence of that the other day when he offered an amendment 
to the relief bill here for $100,000,000 for rural electrification. 

With the opposition of the Old Guard reactionaries on both 
sides of the aisle, he literally took command and in a talk 
of about 3 or 4 minutes he overturned the committee’s recom- 
mendation and carried his amendment by a vote of 2 to 1. 

We have just witnessed another example of his ability, 
power, and prestige in securing amendments to the flood- 
control bill to save the water power of this Nation for the 
American people. 

To my mind that was one of the greatest and most bril- 
liant accomplishments we have witnessed in this House. 
Both the House and the Senate committees had turned those 
amendments down. The House had passed the bill without 
them. And still he got them prepared, got the administra- 
tion behind them, got them inserted in the Senate, and 
when they came back to the House in the conference report 
they were approved almost unanimously. If I remember 
correctly, the vote was 226 to 4. 

We saw him go through the fight for the creation of the 
T. V. A. and watched him carry on until the last dam on 
the Tennessee River was approved. 

We have seen him expose the overcharges for electricity in 
every State in the Union and thereby force rate reductions 
all over the country. It is bound to take a tremendous 
amount of time and energy to gather and compile so much 
information on this or any other subject. He is known to 
be the best authority on light and power rates in Washing- 
ton. Let a member attack the T. V. A. and by the time he 
gets through speaking, the gentleman from Mississippi will 
invariably take the floor with his hands full of records, an- 
swer his arguments, show what it costs to generate, transmit, 
and distribute electricity, show that the T. V. A. is not only 
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a wonderful investment, but that instead of losing money 
it is actually selling power at a profit, and then take up the 
rates in the Member’s own State, his own district, and even 
his home town, point out the overcharges that Member's own 
people have to pay in such a way that instead of attempting 
to answer him the Member usually puts in the next few 
weeks, or next few months, investigating his own light and 
power rates, or answering letters from home on the subject. 
Mr. RANKIN has made this House power conscious. He is 
making the country power conscious, with the result that 
electric rates are being reduced all over the Nation. 

In his speech the other day the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. Perce] said the gentleman from Mississippi was known 
as the father of rural electrification. He is entitled to that 
designation also. It will probably be a greater and more- 
lasting monument than naming Pickwick Dam after him. 

The farmers in every State know what he has done to get 
electricity to their houses. He spoke to the farmers of my 
own State of Ohio in Columbus last winter on this subject, 
and more than 7,000 farmers, men and women, crowded into 
the auditorium to hear him. They were so carried away 
with his address that they published it at their own expense 
and distributed it all over Ohio. 

Nor does he confine his activities to this one subject. We 
have seen him lead battle after battle for the disabled veter- 
ans, for monetary reform, and other measures of vital interest. 

I remember when I first came to the House he got into a 
row with the New York Cotton Exchange and succeeded in 
getting a senatorial investigation. I thought it would be 
his undoing. . But he went before the Senate committee at 
their request, conducted the investigation, proved his charges, 
and secured the passage of legislation to prevent a recur- 
rence of the evils of which he complained. 

But he fights his battles in the open and aboveboard. 
One Republican Member who had just gone through a heated 
controversy with him said a few days ago that he never hits 
below the belt. We all know where he stands on every vital 
question that comes before the House. 

He would not oppose the naming of a dam after Mr. 
Hoover merely because he differed from that gentleman po- 
litically. And I regret to see the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SNELL] object to the consideration of this measure 
merely because somebody in authority presumed to change 
the name of Hoover Dam. I am sure it was done without 
the knowledge of the gentleman from Mississippi. 

I wanted to offer an amendment to this bill. Instead of 
naming it “Rankin Dam,” I want to name it “John Rankin 
Dam,” so there can never be any doubt as to the identity 
of the individual Congress had in mind. 8 

Practically the entire membership of this House wants 
this dam so named in honor of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, who, by the way, is responsible for its creation. If it 
had not been for his efforts in helping to get the original 
T. V. A. Act, known as the Norris-Rankin bill, passed, this 
dam would not have been built at this time. In fact, there 
would have been no T. V. A. as we now know it, and the 
people throughout the country would still be paying the same 
exorbitant rates for electricity they were paying 5 years ago, 
and the farmers would all be in the dark, without any imme- 
diate prospect of getting electricity to their homes. 

It was understood when the name of the Cove Creek Dam 
was changed to that of Norris Dam that Pickwick Dam was 
to be named Rankin, in honor of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, coworker with Senator Norris and coauthor with him 
of the bill creating the T. V. A. 

Senator Norris has said that by all means this dam should 
be named Rankin. Had we known that the gentleman from 
New York would object to this measure, we would have 
brought it up sooner; we would have brought it up under a 
special rule, so that its consideration would not require 
unanimous consent. 

Now it must go over to the next session. I hope when 
Congress convenes again that one of the first measures 
passed will be one to change the name of Pickwick Dam to 
that of John Rankin Dam. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, MARCH 19, 1938, STATION WFIL 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that cer- 
tain members of the thirty-first ward Republican execu- 
tive committee—which ward forms part of my district in 
the city of Philadelphia—have circulated misstatements 
concerning a radio address made by me over station WFIL 
in Philadelphia, on March 19, 1938, on the program spon- 
sored by the United Businessmen of Philadelphia. 

It is not necessary for me to explain to anyone my posi- 
tion regarding the necessity for a decent wage and reason- 
able hours of labor in our industries. My stand on this 
question is well known, both as a Member of Congress and 
before I was elected to this body. Indeed, it so happens 
that I have incurred the enmity of powerful interests in 
‘my city because of my advocacy of legislation to prevent 
exploitation of the worker in certain industries. However, 
I do not propose to allow anyone, whether he acts on his 
own initiative, or because he is carrying out instructions 
from some political boss, in order to retain or to receive a 
political job, to make misstatements concerning my attitude on 
public questions, especially when it is recollected that my com- 
munity has suffered from migration of industry to areas 
where substandard conditions prevail, and that this migra- 
tion has been going on for perhaps 15 years, without any 
effort being made by the Republican Party and its elected 
representatives from my city and district, to do anything 
about it, because of the fact that they have been allied 
with and received aid from those groups in our city which 
have approved of these conditions. For that reason, I am 
incorporating in the Recorp the verbatim address as made 
by me, to which reference has been made, and I shall in 
the future, in similar instances, take appropriate action to 
correctly inform my constituents and to direct their atten- 
tion to the names of those who are responsible for these 
misrepresentations, in addition to any other steps which 
may appear advisable. I would like also to point out at 
this time that on the wage and hour bill during the special 
session, the entire Republican membership in Congress from 
Pennsylvania not only failed to sign the discharge petition, 
but that all of them also voted against the bill and that 
not a single Republican from Pennsylvania voted for the 
present wage and hour bill on its final passage by the 
House on June 14. . 

On this occasion I wish also to direct attention to the fact 
that those controlling the Republican Party in Philadelphia 
have again demonstrated their lack of concern for the wel- 
fare of my district by naming as their candidate to oppose 
me, one, who is not even a bona fide resident of the district 
and who has no knowledge of the problems of the district, 
and whose home, although he maintains a hotel address for 
voting purposes, is outside of Philadelphia, in Cynwyd, Pa. 

Fellow citizens, good evening. I wish, first of all, to express my 
appreciation to Mr. David Triester and the United Business Men of 
Philadelphia for this opportunity of addressing you. The United 
Business Men are to be commended for the Interest they have taken 
in the welfare of the people of our city, for their civic consciousness, 
and for their efforts to make Philadelphia a better place for all of us 
to live in. The example set by them could be well emulated by 
other organizations in Philadelphia. 

It is my desire to discuss two subjects which are of vital impor- 
tance to the people of Philadelphia—important both to those who 
are workers and also to the business interests of our city be- 


cause the prosperity and well-being of all of us are interwoven. 
It is my intention to speak frankly of certain circumstances which 
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are of major concern to everyone who resides in Philadelphia, to 

those who are employees, those who may be unemployed, and those 

se arg engaged in business, whether as manufacturers or mer- 
ants. 

I will first deal with a matter of legislation, which was before 
Congress at the last session, and which I hope soon will be again 
considered at this session—the wage and hour bill. I cannot 
understand why anyone in Philadelphia should oppose this legisla- 
tion. During the past 15 years we have seen a migration of industry 
from Philadelphia to other localities to such a degree that it 
amounts virtually to an exodus. The reason for it is all too appar- 
ent—the desire for cheaper labor and a location in other towns 
where long hours of labor are the rule rather than the exception. 
While perhaps it has applied to industry generally, it has been 
more particularly the case in the textile field. The result has been 
that thousands of skilled workers in Philadelphia have been thrown 
out of employment; the business life of the communities where mills 
have been abandoned has become stagnated and in some cases dealt 
a deathblow. Merchants haye been ruined and forced out of busi- 
ness, due to the collapse of purchasing power among those who 
formerly were their best customers, entire neighborhoods have de- 
clined, and businessmen in general throughout the whole city, from 
the great merchant in the central section of the city to the corner 
storekeeper, have felt the devastating effects of this exodus. 

In my own district, in the northeastern section of the city, I 
have seen once prosperous communities reduced to conditions where 
abject poverty prevails. Real-estate values have tumbled, and once 
justly proud and independent workers are unemployed and have 


the Morrell Mills, the LaFrance Industries, Moss Rose Co., and one 
of the largest plants in the industry, the Orinoko Mills. Over 4,000 
people were employed in this field 10 years ago; today there are less 
than 150, despite the fact that the workers have been continually 
taking wage cuts, and at the moment another 20-percent 
wage reduction is contemplated upon a wage scale that has already 
been slashed to pieces, 

Philadelphia formerly engaged extensively in the manufacture of 
turkish towels. Today there is not a single towel made in Phila- 
delphla. -The Cannon Mills of the South virtually control the en- 
tire production. In the carpet-weaving field the Charles F. Coch- 
rane Co. and the Marshall Field Co. have closed their mills and 
moved elsewhere. Other large concerns are demanding their em- 
ployees take further wage cuts, with the threat of migration and 
a closed plant as the alternative. Some other firms in this line 
have curtailed operations in Philadelphia and opened new plants 
elsewhere. In the full-fashioned hosiery fleld, since 1929, 58 mills 
have sold their equipment and moved from Philadelphia and vicinity 
to localities where they can engage in exploitation of labor and 
operate under sweatshop conditions. 

To give you a more illuminated picture of the exodus which has 
taken place in the hosiery field, let me quote some figures for you. 
In 1929, out of a total of 11,298 machines, 3,890 were operated in 
Philadelphia, which, by the way, was the largest center in the 
United States, and which represented 34.4 percent of the entire 
number, Today, with an increase to 15,803 machines in the coun- 
try, Philadelphia has only 2,814, a decrease of 28 percent, despite a 
40-percent increase in the number of machines in the country. 
You can contemplate yourself the havoc that has been wrought to 
the worker and to the businessman and merchant in our city. In 
fairness to some of the employers, let me say that not all of them 
were actuated by a desire to move for the purpose of exploitation. 
Many of them desired to remain here, but were forced to move else- 
where in order to meet competition. In the face of these facts it is 
hard for me to understand why the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce so emphatically opposed wage and hour legislation and why 
they urged their members to deluge Representatives in Congress 
with a of letters, protesting enactment of the legislation. 
And let me say also that a great many of those who opposed this 
legislation did so without realizing that they were advocating a 
course inimical to their own interests. It should be patent to them 
that business in Philadelphia cannot prosper when our own indus- 
tries leave and throw thousands of out of employment. But, 
nevertheless, notwithstanding this fact, the Chamber of Commerce 
of Philadelphia opposes wage and hour laws, which would give pro- 
tection to all the people of Philadelphia and which would prevent 
a continuance of this migration. They state they are opposed to it 
in principle, whatever that might mean. I am more concerned with 
the principle involved in the spectacle of starvation which faces 
many of our people. 

This address was written by me on Thursday of this week in my 
Office in Washington. I had just come from a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of workers and of manufacturers. The dilemma and 
attitude of the workers as they told of conditions confronting them 
was heart rending. Some of the girls broke down in tears as they 
told of their difficulties and the plight of their families. Most of 
these industries have gone to the South, but not by any means all 
of them. Some have moved to neighboring States, which means 
that, although conditions in the South are deplorable, sweatshops 
are not confined to any one locality. There is only one way to cor- 
rect these conditions, and that is by national legislation. The 
‘wage and hour bill of the last session provided $16 minimum for a 
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40-hour week. There is nothing unreasonable about $16 a week 
for an American citizen; in fact, in my judgment, it falls far short 
of what I consider a just and living wage for the American worker. 
Despite the views of any organization in Philadelphia, I intend to 
support and work for a wage and hour bill at this session of Con- 
gress. I appeal to you United Business Men, who have so kindly 
extended to me this invitation, not to be misled by any 9 
that is contrary to your own interests. You know you cannot be 
prosperous with an impoverished and unemployed citizenry. For 
your own interests you should—and I am sure you will—advocate 
enactment of this legislation. 

Now to another subject which is of equal concern to all Phila- 
delphians, and which can be remedied more quickly. I refer to the 
matter of W. P. A. employment. Few people realize that the Fed- 
eral Government allotted approximately $10,000,000 to Philadelphia 
during the past year, which our city council refused to utilize. 
But that, nevertheless, is the case. Today 24,600 people are em- 
ployed on the W. P. A. here. 

One year ago 43,600 were employed, a decrease of 19,000, and all 
during this period the Federal Government was literally begging 
Philadelphia to accept the money. The city council stubbornly 
refused to provide the comparatively small sum required to 
sponsor projects, and until this date council's attitude is un- 

ed. Meanwhile thousands of people are forced on the relief 
rolls and the burden placed upon the taxpayer. If city council 
does not change its attitude, if it does not exhibit some regard 
for the suffering and misery which are apparent to all, unless it 
ceases its callous disregard of these Cig oe some two or three 
thousand people will find their W. P. A. jobs terminated monthly 
for the next 6 months. Approximately 25,000 additional people 
would be placed at work almost immediately, in addition to those 
now employed, if council would avail itself of the funds the 
Federal Government is ready even now to provide. I do not know 
if any political considerations are responsible for council's ac- 
tion, or, rather, lack of action; but this I do know, that in addition 
to the fact that 25,000 people are denied employment, about 
$1,000,000 of purchasing power is lost to Philadelphia each month, 
which would find its way into business and thus stimulate em- 
ployment in private industry. You businessmen are affected by 
this shooting of Santa Claus, Your sales are hurt through failure 
to have this money distributed in Philadelphia, and you pay the 
taxes just the same because the money is eventually sent else- 
where. W. P. A. officials tell me that every other city asks for 
additional funds and that Philadelphia is the worst city in the 
country with regard to relief, and the only one where no coopera- 
tion is received and money not utilized. 

Efforts ae be made to arouse public sentiment regarding 
the W. P. A. situation. The United Businessmen and similar or- 
bai ai because they are affected by this loss of purchasing 
power, could help in this direction, to the end that the city 
council would realize the necessity of taking cognizance of the 
suffering among the unemployed. If necessary, pressure should be 
brought upon them so they will understand importance of 
cooperating with the Federal Government in the utilization of 
funds allotted to Philadelphia, and thus provide employment for 
thousands of people. 

‘There are fair prospects for the passage of a wage and hour bill. 
At any rate, those of us who favor it intend waging a vigorous 
campaign to force a yote, and we will make every effort to have 
the law passed. The businessmen in Philadelphia should re- 
pudiate the actions of organizations which are contrary to their 
own best interests, and they should join with the representatives 
of labor in supporting Members of Congress in their fight for this 


necessary legislation. 


William P. Connery, Jr. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P. CON- 
NERY, Jr., late a Representative from Massachusetts 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, mere words are inade- 
quate to reveal the loss suffered by me in the death of my 
personal friend and colleague, WILLIAM P. Connery, Jr. 

BILLY Connery, as we affectionately called him, was no 
ordinary man. He had an unusual disposition. Everyone 
liked him, because he was the friend of all men. He could 
disagree with you without letting it affect his personal feel- 
ings. To me he was a living illustration of the saying, “The 
way to have friends is to be one.” 
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My personal relations with Billy were close and always 
pleasant. We worked together on the Labor Committee con- 
stantly, and it was always a pleasure to be with him. 

My heart is heavy whenever I think of the fact that I will 
see him no more here, My sympathy will always be with his 
loved ones. 

His State and the Nation have lost a faithful and capable 
public servant, 


Senator Frederick Van Nuys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, I shall support Senator 
FRED Van Nuys for reelection to the United States Senate. 
I shall do so on whatever ticket he may run. His campaign 
will focus the eyes of the Nation upon Indiana. National 
figures of both the great parties will offer him their aid. I 
venture to predict that he will be reelected by a tremendous 
majority. 

Senator Van Nuys will, of course, run on his record. I 
invite a fair appraisal of that record. I do so both because 
he has proyen himself to be a courageous public servant 
and because he is a decent and honorable gentleman. If 
that record is examined by those who labor in industry, they 
will say he has been fair and just to them. If that record 
is examined by Indiana farmers, they, too, will say he has 
been fair to them. 

If that record is examined by the ex-service men, their 
verdict will be that he was just to their legitimate claims. 
If that record is examined by those unfortunate men and 
women who have been obliged to enroll for public relief, it 
will disclose that a sympathetic man understood their prob- 
lem and their distress. If that record is examined by the 
businessmen of Indiana, they, too, will say that Frep Van 
Nuys sought only to cure admitted evils in order that busi- 
ness itself might prosper. 

Part of his record is that he is a lifelong Democrat. He 
would not deny that; he would proclaim it. But he is the 
kind of Democrat in whose hands the Republic is safe. He 
is the kind of Senator whom no citizen of Indiana need hesi- 
tate to trust. Has he not, in fact, been your Senator during 
6 difficult and trying years? Is there any honest and sub- 
stantial record of these past 6 years why you cannot in good 
conscience give him your support today? What, indeed, is 
the alternative? If he is not elected, who will be elected 
Senator from Indiana? 

Senator Van Nuys is entitled to be renominated on the 
ticket bearing the name of the party which he has served 
faithfully for a lifetime. If nominated on that ticket, I 
would, of course, support him on that ticket. But that 
nomination apparently will be refused him through no fault 
of his own. If so, he must run on some other ticket. If 
he runs on another ticket, he will be charged with not being 
regular. This charge will be made by the very ones who 
will have denied him any opportunity to run on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Having attempted to read him out of the 
party, he will by those very ones be blamed for seeking 
honorable support wherever he can find it. 

This is counterfeit coin. The cry of “regular” comes with 
a hollow sound. 

Let us examine the record of “regularity” of those who 
are directing the “purge” against Senator Van Nuys. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, for example, has never worried over party 
regularity. He is regular when it suits his purpose and he 
is irregular when it suits his purpose, 
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In his Jackson Day speech President Roosevelt took pride 
in announcing that he had at one time voted the Republican 
ticket for President. 

More recently in Wisconsin he supported a Progressive 
against a regular Democrat for the United States Senate. 
The same thing happened in Minnesota, where he supported 
a Farm-Labor ticket against the regular Democratic ticket. 
The same thing happened in Nebraska, where he supported 
a Republican against a regular Democrat for the Senate. 
The same thing happened in New York City, where he sup- 
ported a Republican for mayor as against a regular Democrat. 

In doing so President Roosevelt exercised his right as a 
voter. But if regularity does not prevent him from voting 
for Republicans, Progressives, Independents, and Farmer- 
Laborites, I see no reason why a humble Hoosier should not 
vote for Frep Van Nuys. But this business of being regular 
is of small importance today. I mention it only to meet a 
false issue that will be raised. There is something much 
more important than being regular today. That is to be right. 

Great occasions call for great decisions. In 1864 Abraham 
Lincoln did not run on the Republican ticket. He ran on 
the Union ticket. And whom did he and his associates choose 
to run with him on that ticket for the office of Vice President, 
an office which an assassin’s bullet led to the White House 
itself? The man they selected was Andrew Johnson, of Ten- 
nessee, a lifelong Democrat. 

Lincoln was a Republican, Johnson was a Democrat, but 
both were opposed to slavery and both were determined to 
save the Union. The saving of the Union was the great task 
confronting them. They were then in the midst of a cruel 
war to determine whether our Nation could “long endure”; 
whether those who gave “to that cause the last full measure 
of devotion” had “died in vain.” 

In the midst of that supreme crisis Lincoln and Johnson 

joined hands. They were confronted with a question beside 
which party name and label and slogan were paltry, indeed. 
They did not hide themselves behind some name in order to 
avoid answering that imperious question. They faced it—to- 
gether. They put country before party and the Republic 
before Republican. In the same way and for the same cause 
countless Democrats from the North put on the Union blue 
and brought back to Indiana an empty sleeve. 
On July 4 at Gettysburg there will gather for the last time 
the surviving veterans of that struggle for which Lincoln died 
and Johnson was almost impeached because he carried out 
Lincoln’s temperate policies. These men at Gettysburg aver- 
age 94 years old. They and the Nation will celebrate the valor 
and courage and sacrifice of their golden youth 75 years ago. 
When they leave Gettysburg for their homes they do so never 
to assemble again. They will strike camp for the last time, 
the men who joined Lincoln and Johnson three-quarters of a 
century ago. The question they will leave with us is whether 
our generation will measure up to theirs. 

Their task was to free the slave and to save the Union. 
Ours is to save constitutional government. 

Constitutional government is under attack today the world 
over. We are in the vortex of a world-wide struggle. The 
man on horseback has returned to the seats of power in 
nation after nation. There is no place on the entire globe 
where we can be certain of the result. 

Constitutional government has one purpose only. It is to 
restrain government itself. It is to put rulers as well as 
people under law. If that law is infringed by those intended 
to be restrained, if the agents of the people go beyond the 
authority given to them by the people, if the agent assumes to 
judge the scope of his powers, then how are the people to be 
protected against their own agents? 

There is no way unless that controversy can be submitted 
for final decision to a just court independent of the agent 
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whose acts are brought in question. If that cannot be done, 
if that court is to be overwhelmed by the people’s agents to 
make it approve the acts of those same agents, no liberty, no 
right, of any American citizen is then safe. We go back, then, 
to the very conditions our fathers once crossed the stormy 
North Atlantic to escape. If you once admit the right of the 
agent to compel a court decision as to his powers in the field of 
economics, you can no longer restrain him in the field of civil 
rights and religious liberty. 

Put the Supreme Court under the thumb of the President— 
any President—for one purpose, and you put it in subjection 
for every purpose. Then how about a free press, a free pul- 
pit, a free radio, freedom of the person against false arrest, or 
freedom of property against confiscation as we have recently 
witnessed in Mexico? 

Such was the Supreme Court packing plan. It took from 
the people the right to amend or not to amend their own 
Constitution. 

The reorganization bill was proposed at the same time and 
for a like purpose—to control the Government. The reorgani- 
zation bill as prepared by President Roosevelt’s committee 
and as urged by him would have done—what? It would 
have permitted the President—any President—to abolish any 
one or all Cabinet offices and transfer their functions to 
others over whom the Senate would lose their right of con- 
firmation. It would have authorized the President to wipe 
out the civil service overnight. It would have authorized him 
to abolish with a stroke of his pen any one or all of the great 
independent commissions of government if they decided cases 
against his wishes, such, for example, as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Radio Commission, and so forth; and 
through controlling the commissions, to control all business, 
industry, commerce, transportation, telegraph, telephone, 
radio, if not the newspapers of the entire country. It abol- 
ished the only independent control over the spending of bil- 
lions of dollars—your dollars—the Comptroller General. 

Such were the great issues of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 
For neither of them was there any mandate from the people 
in the Democratic Party platform of 1936. These measures 
were defeated only because there were men willing to risk 
political exile themselves in order that constitutional govern- 
ment might endure. The word has now gone out from Wash- 
ington and Indianapolis that these men are to be “purged” 
from the public service, that no one is wanted in Washington 
who has the stuff of a Senator or the courage of a man. 

With the destruction of the independence of Congress, these 
bills are to be revived. The important fact is to be noted that 
the new depression from which we now suffer began with the 
introduction of these bills. They profoundly shook confi- 
dence in the future of all American business, and hard times 
are the result. The recovery and prosperity we hoped for in 
November 1936 came to an end with these bills. Since then 
we have gone down hill in the worst decline in our entire 
history. 

FRED Van Nuys was one of a group of gallant men. He has 
become the living symbol of great issues, involving the whole 
future of constitutional government on this continent. And 
because government is run by men, and not by abstractions, 
the only way to defend great principles is to vote for men who 
defend great principles. There is no other way. Great prin- 
ciples are not safe in the hands of cowards or yes-men. You 
are not safe in the hands of cowards or yes-men. Your chil- 
dren are not safe in the hands of cowards or yes-men. 

I have never seen such a clear-cut issue as this. I have 
never seen a more important issue than this. I have faith 
that you will find ways and means to return Frep Van Nuys to 
the Senate of the United States. I have faith the men and 
women of the Indiana of today are worthy of those aged men 
who in July will meet at Gettysburg for the last time. 
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Philip Arnold Goodwin 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP ARNOLD 
Goopwin, late a Representative from the State of New York 
Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, once again the un- 

seen hand has moved to take from our midst another of our 

colleagues whose high qualities of manliness won for him 
the admiration of us all. Quiet and unassuming, but with 
an abundance of sincerity and perseverance, PHILIP ARNOLD 

GoopwIn enjoyed the respect and friendship of every Mem- 

ber during his service in Congress and our loss in his un- 

timely death will be deeply felt. 

Though Mr. Goopwin has passed from our midst, the effect 
of his presence here will be felt for years to come. His gentle 
kindness, soft-spoken words, pleasant smile, and unswerv- 
ing devotion to duty have left their mark upon each one of 
us and have set before us the real qualities of a friend and 
gentleman. As we continue to go about our daily tasks it is 
well for us to meditate upon the life and character of PHILIP 
Arnotp Goopwin in order that we by emulating his example 
might seek to improve ourselves. Great though his loss will 
be to the Congress, the service which he rendered here to his 
constituents, to the Nation, and to us is still greater and his 
memory will linger in our hearts until we, too, are called to 
join him. 


Gone, gone are the long, slow moonlit nights of May. 
Gone, gone are they, yet not gone, for I have them in my soul. 


William P. Connery, Jr. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P, CON- 
NERY, Jr., late a Representative from the State of Massachusetts 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 

to permission heretofore granted I desire to extend my re- 

marks in the CONGRESSIONAL Record by placing therein a 

memorial tribute to our lamented colleague, Hon. WILLIAM P. 

Connery, JT. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House of Representatives, 
it is my privilege to pay tribute today to one of the best-loved 
sons of Massachusetts, the late WILLIAM P. CONNERY, Jr., who 
represented the Seventh Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts in the House. He was so well known to all of you 
that I do not have to recall his cheerful, friendly manner, his 
graciousness, and charm, which made him so popular with 
all. Bitty Connery spent his life in making the lives of 
others happier and more contented. He had hosts of friends 
here and at home, friends who were proud of his success, and 
who find it difficult to realize that they will never hear his kind 
voice nor see his bright smile again. 

During the World War he carried the same cheerfulness we 
know so well with him into the trenches. He was a gallant 
soldier, equally brave in battle as we have known him to be 
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in fighting for his ideals. He enlisted as a private in the One 
Hundred and First Infantry of the Twenty-sixth—Yankee— 
Division, and saw 19 months of service in France, 9 months 
of which were front-line service. For his meritorious service 
he was promoted from private to regimental color sergeant on 
April 28, 1919. He was elected to Congress in 1923. From 
that time until his death he served continuously in this body. 
We all know that his 14 years in this House were devoted to 
the people of his district and the welfare of his country. He 
was most zealous in his defense of what he thought to be 
right; he was an indefatigable worker in whatever cause he 
supported. It can be truly said that BILLY Connery dedi- 
cated his life to his country. Never a strong, rugged man, 
physically, his service in the trenches in France and his long 
bours of congressional work sapped his strength and did not 
permit him to finish his self-appointed task. 

Those of us who have had the pleasure of serving with him 
know of his constant fight for the underprivileged. Fearless 
and zealous, he never hesitated to raise his voice in the cause 
he loved so well. We who knew him intimately admired him 
for his perseverance, his sincerity of purpose, and his loyalty 
to his ideals. We shall always remember him, for he won 
the admiration, respect, and love of everybody with whom 
he came in contact. To his family go our sincerest condol- 
ences. He was a devoted husband and father to his family. 
Their great loss is ours. 


The Future of the Iron Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, OF INDIANA, 
oe THE NEW YORK RAILROAD CLUB, ON MAY 20, 
9 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the following address delivered by me 
before the New York Railroad Club, New York City, on May 
20, 1938, on the Future of the Iron Horse, or What’s Ahead 
for the Railroads: 


The future of the iron horse depends upon America deciding 
rather soon whether we are going in for Government ownership— 
or whether we are going to preserve private ownership and man- 
agement of the American railroad system. 

American railroads are doing the best job of railroading—for 
the least price—anywhere in the world. 

If we clear the track for the iron horse we set the signal for 
America itself. 

Two or three days after Congress adjourned last August, I was 
standing on the sidewalk near the House Office Building, when a 
3 women, very obviously tourists, approached me on the 
side $ 

One of them pointed to the House Office Building and said, “Is 
that the Zoo?” [Laughter.] 

N Re RGO AON E GE MATANO TEN ee 
ion.” 

She said, “What is that building?” 

I said, “It is the House Office Building.” 

She said, “What is the House Office Building?” 

I said, “It is the building where Members of Congress have 
their offices.” 

She said, “Oh, I thought it was the Zoo.” 

Now, I have given that a great deal of thought, and I haven't 
yet fully made up my mind whether somebody had been kidding . 
her or whether she was kidding me—or whether she had a far 
deeper insight into human nature than I gave her credit for. 
[Laughter.] 

But I will go beyond that, and this is another true story. 
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In the last week of the fight against the reorganization bill, Con- 
gressman LAMNECK, of Columbus, Ohio, and I were speaking here 
in the Hippodrome. 

LAMNECK spoke first, and he paused between a couple of para- 
graphs, having said something about Congress, and out of that 
large crowd of three or four thousand people somebody said: 

“Are they feeble-minded?” 

So when I was introduced I referred to this incident and I said 
that makes me think of the story of the man who had just one 


—— —.— he made this speech he always came to a place where 
he said: 

“Why are we here?” 

So, one time when he visited the State lunatic asylum the super- 
intendent asked the great man if he would very kindly speak to 
the inmates. 

He graciously consented. They were gathered together and he 
started out with his š 

When he got to the right spot he said, “Why are we here? Why 
are we here?” 

A lunatic in the rear of the room rose and said, “Mister, we are 
here because we are not all there!” [Laughter.] 

So it is something of a disadvantage, Mr. Vreeland and gentle- 
men, to be introduced as a Member of Congress these days, and 
a Federal official generally. 

At the meeting of the American Bar Association in Kansas City 
last October there was a lawyer present who had apparently had 
a good year, and one evening he examined the contents of a bottle 
and found it warmed his soul and made him feel good-natured 
toward the world. From the fifth story of a hotel window that 
night he threw $5 bills down to the crowd in the street below. 

Do you know what happened to him? 

He was arrested for impersonating a Federal official! 
and laughter.] 

So it is with a good deal of a disadvantage I labor under tonight. 
Yet I am very happy to have the opportunity of speaking to you 
on the future of the iron horse, as I see it from my vantage 
point down in Washington. 

Yet I realize that if ever a man were to bring coals to Newcastle, 
it would be for me to speak of railroad problems before a group of 
railroad men, many of whom either are in the operating or the 
manufacturing supply industries who have spent a lifetime at it. 

The railroad problem hab certainly become extraordinarily critical. 
I suppose you all know that not a railroad serving this great impe- 
rial city of New York since the first of this year has operated in the 
black. Not a single one. With the exception of possibly three or 
four, there are no railroads in the United States today operating in 
the black. It is precipitating one of the most critical conditions 
that has faced not only railroading and railroad employees and the 
manufacturers of railroad supplies and their workers but it is affect- 
ing the very foundations of the Nation itself. It is not a pleasant 
task to bring figures of red to an audience and tell them how badly 
off our great railroad system is here in America. 

The railroads ever since 1929, during the recovery period of 1934, 
1935, and 1936, did not enjoy prosperity as other industries did. 
One-third of all railroad mileage in the United States is now in the 
hands of receivers. Another third is right on the brink. For 9 con- 
secutive years the percent of railway mileage in receivership has 
increased. From 1932 to 1936 the of common stock of the 
railroads in the United States actually paid in dividends was only 
one-fourth of 1 percent, or 25 cents on a $100 investment. 

The disease is one of long standing. It goes back, I think, in 
large part to the fact that the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
even in the prosperous period preceding 1929, never permitted the 
railroads to put on any fat for a possible depression period, and the 
railroads entered the present d on starting in 1929 with very 
small reserves, contrary to that of industry generally. And so we 
find the Nation's biggest industry in the worst shape in a generation. 
Railroad buying is practically at a standstill, and that has put thou- 
sands in relief lines in industries supplying railroad commodities. 

In 1932, at Salt Lake, President—then Candidate—Roosevelt made 
a very sensible, sound speech, as I thought, and I think it was well 
received in the railroad world, concerning the problems of the indus- 
try. He said that “it would be the concern of his administration to 
go to the basic troubles facing the railroads and see to it, if he could 
by any legislative expedient, get them back into the black.” But, 
5 8 th con 2 th Meat is th t 5 945 * 

ems, the fact e ma at 5 years have 
and —.—.— constructive has been done legislatively for the rail- 
roads except to loan them deeper into debt and provide them with 
more bankruptcy facilities. Their further collapse would undoubt- 
edly reverberate in every township in America. 

But bad as the situation is, it does not seem to me to warrant 
the conclusion that the railroads are doomed. We hear it said the 
roads are all washed up. I do not think that any accurate ap- 
praisal of the situation, even in the light of the bad financial 
‘situation, would warrant that conclusion. The fact of the matter 
is that physically, under great difficulties, the railroads are doing 
the best job of their lives. The Union Pacific, for example, as 
shown in its last report, in 1937 as against 1927, gave 38 percent 
faster freight service at nearly 17 percent less cost to shipper and 
consumer. Thirty-eight percent better service, 17 percent less 


[Applause 


price, This is far better than any government, State or National. 
[Applause.] And it is a fair sample of rail service generally. For 
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all class I railroads, 1937 over 1930 showed an improvement in 
speed of freight service of 20 percent and over 1922, 45 percent. 
Despite terrific handicaps, the American railroads are doing the 
best job of railroading—for the least price—anywhere in the world. 
[Applause.] 

It seems to me that no one can look these figures coldly in the 
face and then adhere to the rather common superstition that 
railroad management is dead on its feet or that operation by 
politicians would be an improvement. 

Now, there are men in the railroad world, especially among the 
employees, who favor Government ownership of the railroads. I 
know that that is a respectable doctrine; I know that there is 
such a thing as Government ownership of railroads abroad, and 
2 I am thoroughly convinced in my own mind that we cannot 

ope to have as good service in this country, hide-bound as we 
are by politics, patronage, pap, spoils, etc., which is part of the 
American Government tradition, apparently as we can under private 
ownership and ment. 

Fifty-one percent, as I was just told, of all tax revenues of the 
Dominion of Canada last year went to make up the deficit of the 
Canadian National, Government-owned. In other words, the Ca- 
nadian National not only was not helping pay the cost of the 
Canadian Government but was an actual drag upon all other 
taxpayers. 

The railroad disease, of course, is extraordinarily complicated 
and has become chronic and acute. It seems to me, however, that 
the remedy is simple. Now, for a person who has not been a rail- 
road man, it may seem as if he is taking on a good deal of 
authority to say the solution is simple. And yet I sometimes think 
we make a greater mistake when we overcomplicate a problem 
than we do when we oversimplify it. . 

I would not know how to go to the South Pole. I would have 
to ask Admiral Byrd how to go, where he would embark, where 
he would land, whether he would go so many degrees and minutes 
south, southeast, etc., and from certain points, etc. I would not 
know how to get to the South Pole. But I have the feeling that 
if I proceeded in a southerly direction I would at least be approach- 
ing the South Pole. I gave that advice one time to a young man 
who was about to take a bar examination, and I said to him: 

“If you don't know what the answer is, give what seems to be 
the common-sense answer, and you cannot be a hundred percent 
wrong.” 

I am reminded of a story that I once heard many years ago at the 
time when the iron horse and the old gray mare had not become 
well acquainted, and the cost of damage suits for crossing accidents 
was one of the very enormous problems facing railroads 50 or 60 
years ago. 

The railroads at that time consulted their own attorneys, got the 
best advice they could, what they could do from a legal standpoint 
that would do the most that could be done to cut down the expense 
of these damage suits for crossing accidents, 

And still nobody had found a solution. As the story goes, Com- 
modore Vanderbilt was designated as a committee of one to see 
Mr. Choate, who was then the head of the American bar, and sub- 
mit the problem to him, 

I tell the story only for the purpose of indicating how a really 
great mind goes to the heart of a question, cuts out all of the 
underbrush, and goes to the center of the difficulty. 

So the question was submitted by Mr. Vanderbilt to Mr. Choate: 

“What can we do from a legal standpoint which will as much as 
possible cut down our liability for damage at crossing accidents?” 

Mr. Choate said, “Well, I will consider that.” 

And Mr. Vanderbilt laughed and said, “Send me your bill when 
you send your opinion.” 

A few days later he received a letter: 

“DEAR Mr. VANDERBILT: I have been thinking over the problem 
you submitted to me the other day. 

“It is my advice at railroad crossings that you put up a sign. 

“On the sign in large letters, easily read, write these words: ‘Stop. 
Look. Listen.’ 

“P. S—Bill enclosed. Fifty thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Vanderbilt came to Mr. Choate's office and said, “Mr. Choate, 
the committee I represent is not ordinarily accustomed to quarrel 
over a lawyer's fee, but it did not seem to us that this short letter 
of half of a page you sent us the other day could warrant a fee 
of $50,000.” 

Mr. Choate said: 

“Well, now, let’s think about that for a minute. Mankind is 
aware of what happens in the oustide world through only five 
avenues, the five senses. That is the only way he knows of any- 
thing that is going on outside of himself, the only way he becomes 
aware of events in the outside world. Just those five ways. No 
more. Just five. 

“Now, you don’t want to touch a railroad, you don’t want a 
railroad to touch you; so we will eliminate that. 

“It won't do any good to try to taste a locomotive, so we will 
eliminate that. 

“You don't want to get close enough to a locomotive to smell it, 
so we will eliminate that. 

“That leaves two, sight and hearing. 

“And I am advising you and the railroad management generally 
at the highway of America to put up a sign which says 
to everybody that approaches that crossing: 

“‘Look. Stop in order that you may look. 
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“‘Tisten. Stop in order that you may listen.“ 

“And when you have told everybody who may approach that 
highway crossing to do those two things, you have told them to 
do everything that it is possible for you to tell them to do for 
the purpose of apprizing them of approaching danger. After that 
they cross at their own risk.” 

Now whether that is true or not, it illustrates a great 
truth, and that is the tendency in this modern world to make 
our problems too complicated, and how necessary it is to boil 
things down to the grass roots for their solution. 

I am going to venture the saying that the solution to the rail- 
road problem is simple. I am going to venture to be immodest 
enough to say it can be stated in eight words. 

Those eight words are: 

“Equal rights for all, special privileges for none.” Just that. 

I think even those eight words could be boiled down to two. 

A “square deal,” or the “Golden Rule.” 

Equal rights for all, special privileges for none. Then let the 
best man win. 

I submit that if under that time-tried prescription the rails 
cannot survive, let them follow the canal boat and the horse car 
to the museum. 

America is entitled to the best and most efficient transportation 
possible for the least dollars, and all industry, as long as we haye 
a free competitive enterprise system in America, must follow that 
rule. But under that treatment of equal rights for all, special 
privileges for none, there is no reason to doubt the future useful- 
ness or the prosperity or the longevity of the American railroad 
system. Nor is there any doubt as to the survival of any of their 
competitors—truck, bus, pipe line, aviation, or ship. Each has its 
special field of useful service to society. 

I hold no brief for the railroads as such. I don't own a dime’s 
worth of railroad securities of any kind. I am interested in this 
problem because it is a key to the larger problem, to the whole 
situation facing America today, to the million men working on 
the railroads, their million stockholders, and the many men who 
are employed in the production of railroad commodities, and from 
them to all workers and all investors. 

I think, for example, that the truck and bus has its place in 
American economics, When the truck and bus bill was before our 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 2 years ago, the 
subcommittee that was considering it got into a deadlock. The 
chairman of the subcommittee resigned; I was named as chair- 
man; and in that new subcommittee whipped the bill into shape 
with the aid of my colleagues; got the approval of the full com- 
mittee and of the House. I mention that to show that I have not 
the slightest bias for railroads as against trucks, pipe lines, or 
ships. But it seems to me it is very plain that we must stop mak- 
ing the railroads the political goat. If not, the Government will 
have to feed the goat; and when the railroads feed off the Govern- 
ment, deficits will be dev We are just facing this coming 
fiscal year the biggest deficit of the present administration. With 
the railroads in the goat house, all competitors, if not all business, 
will follow. It does not seem possible that if Uncle Sam takes 
over the railroads and begins to operate them at a deficit, which 
is almost inevitable, that he will then permit the busses and 
trucks or the pipe lines or ships under private ownership to take 
the business away from them, and that if the Government takes 
over the railroads, all competing transportation agencies will follow 
into Government ownership. Then the day will come when all 
wages in all transportation industries will be fixed by government; 
and if government can fix minimum wages, it can also fix maxi- 
mum wages, depending upon who is in control in government, as 
workingmen in Russia, Germany, and Italy have found out. 

How does this program of equal rights apply to a specific situ- 
ation? A 

Stop Government competition with the railroads—number one. 
Sell the Federal Barge Line. If it is one-half as good as Major 
General Ashburn says it is, buyers should be warned not to crowd. 

The Democratic platform of 1932 declared against Government 
competition with private enterprise. At that time as a member 
of a special congressional committee to study that question—the 
Shannon Committee—I became interested in this subject of Gov- 
ernment competition with private enterprise. I became interested 
in the Federal Barge Line in 1931 and, I repeat, if it is half as 
goon as General Ashburn says it is, buyers should be warned not 

crowd, Let it be sold to private ownership to serve the river 
towns that want to use boat service, but it will not be operated 
at a cost to the Federal Government. 

And then under this program of equal rights for all and special 
privileges for none, stop subsidizing railroad competition at rail- 
road expense, and stop taxing the railroads to build highways 
or airports. Fourteen cents out of every dollar of railroad taxes 
today, State and National taxes, goes to build highways for their 
competitors to run on. 

Third, pass the Pettengill long-and-short-haul bill, already 
passed twice by the House of Representatives by large majorities, 
and now on the Senate calendar for action. The only argument 
against it is to keep the railroads in handcuffs for the benefit of 
their competitors. Apply the long-and-short-haul rule to all 
transportation agencies or none. Equal rights for all, special priv- 
ileges for none. 

When railroad facilities are 


required for the benefit of their 
competitors, let the cost follow the benefit. 


This includes elimi- 


nation of grade crossings for highway traffic and bridges for water- 
way traffic. In the pending aeronautics bill to set up a new com- 
mission in Washington to handle aviation, it was proposed by the 
administration officials who wrote it to require the railroads, at 
terrific expense, to install and operate warning lights on their 
telegraph poles and other structures all over this Nation, for the 
benefit of aviation. Now, that is a sample of what the railroads 
are constantly up against. Equal rights for all, special privileges 
for none. 

Whatever may be the solution of the problem with reference 
to foreign shipping, stop subsidizing intercoastal ships at Govern- 
ment expense, whether by railroad taxation, as proposed by the 
merchant marine bill now in Congress. Equal rights for all, 
special privileges for none. 

Don’t pass the McAdoo bill to repeal tolls on American ships 
going through the Panama Canal. Why charge private freight 
bills to the public? Equal rights for all, special privileges for none. 

Put all freight, mail, and nger rate making for all carriers 
under one body—railroads, trucks, pipe line, shipping on the Great 
Lakes, and coastwise, intercoastal shipping and aviation—and make 
that body, whether called the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
what, next in dignity, importance, and independence to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The present policy of splitting 
up responsibility and jurisdiction for rate making between ships, 
aviation, railroads, trucks, and busses among different govern- 
mental agencies is absolutely intolerable. The agencies compete 
with each other as much as the industries they regulate. 

And then it seems to me that it is very important to restore 
railroad management to its constitutional freedom in strictly 
managerial problems. Whether Government officials or private 
citizens manage the roads, the decisions must still be made by 
human beings. There are some good men in Washington, but no 
gods. [Applause.] 

An example of restoring to railroad management its constitu- 
tional freedom in strictly managerial problems is the problem of 
consolidation. Under existing law it is the duty of the I, C. C. 
to map out consolidation ms. This should be reversed, as I 
see it. Let management work out such plans, leaving veto power 
in the I. C. C. as per the public interest, including the preservation 
of — 8 competition between large shipping and consuming 
centers, 

Repeal land-grant contracts except during time of war. That 
in itself is not a very great item in in railroad revenues. 
There are many railroads in the United States that are not affected 
by the land-grant contracts, but at the same time it is an item, 
Equal rights for all, and special privileges for none. 

And the next item, it seems to me—both in private talk and in 
public speeches—is to stop frightening investors by talk of re- 
pudiation of their contracts in solvent railroads. No doubt there 
are cases of overcapitalization, or at least there used to be years ago. 
But that is not true of the railroads as a whole. They are clearly 
worth more than their outstanding stocks and bonds; and in the 
I. C. O. No. 123, recently decided, the application for rate increase, 
the I. C. C. correctly stated that fixed charges are not a major 
factor in present difficulties. The percent of railroad revenues 
going to fixed charges is less now than it was in the days of their 
prosperity. The percent is less as well as the total amount. 

So our problem, as I see it, in the future of the iron horse de- 
pends upon America deciding rather soon, and I think probably 
within the next 12 months, whether we are going in for Govern- 
ment ownership or whether we are going to preserve private own- 
ership and management of the American railroad system. 

If we decide on the latter, then it must be absolutely plain that 
someone must be found to invest between twenty and twenty-five 
thousand dollars of actual—not make-believe—dollars for every 
man employed in railroading. A good way to force the R. F. C. 
that is, the Government—to take over the railroads is to continue 
to demagogue against the coupon clipper. Even in the Halls of 
Congress I hear some of my colleagues—and I regret to say it—get 
up and talk about the coupon clipper. 4 

Who in Heaven's name is the coupon clipper? [Laughter.] In 
the last analysis the coupon clipper is an American citizen who 
worked and saved and put his savings into the railroads, often in 
the form of premiums on life insurance for his widow and his 
children. As direct and indirect railroad investors, there are 
64,000,000 such coupon clippers and it is time for them to get 
up on their hind legs and howl—and vote. 

That, of course, is just a partial program, following this time- 
honored prescription, equal rights for all and special privileges for 
none. None of these points would, in themselves, solve the acute 
railroad disease in its present state. Emergency hypodermics may 
be necessary, such as temporary wage adjustments, public loans or 
relief expenditures for maintenance, and so forth. But I believe 
if we were once to decide what our whole program is going to be, 
whether we are going to let railroads gradually drift into Govern- 
ment ownership and operation, or whether we are going to struggle 
to permit them to exist—let the roads that are hopelessly in- 
solvent go through the wringer, but not force the solvent roads in, 
too. 

If we adopt this program, in my judgment it would, in itself, 
revive the courage that built not only the railroads of America, 
but built America itself. It would make the pulse beat in every 
vein and artery of the Nation, if we were to say to ourselves and 
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each other, Government official and private citizen, railroad man- 
agement and Congressman, that we are going to see to it that the 
railroads, as the greatest industry in this country, get equality in 
taxation, absence of Government competition, equality and equity 
with respect to all of their competitors, such as the long-and- 
short-haul clause. I believe the adoption of such a program 
would, in itself, make the pulse beat in every vein and artery in 
this country. It would do more than any possible pump priming, 
Court packing, or Government reorganization to rebuild our lost 
prosperity. If we clear the track for the iron horse, we set the 
signal for America itself. [Applause.] 

And yet we let the situation drift from day to day, constantly 
getting worse, and I wonder if we have to go through a great 
cataclysm in this country, involving life insurance and savings 
banks, in which, as I say, 64,000,000 thrifty people have a vital 
interest, before we will finally wake up and adopt a square deal 
for American railroads? God grant that we will not permit it to 
get that bad before we turn our attention toward what, I think, is 
& relatively common-sense solution. 

A bill is now pending in Congress for more R. F. C. loans to 
the railroads. Loaning the railroads money is not going to do 
very much good. It may prolong the agony. But in this last 
Pp eve it or not—it is proposed that if the Government 
loans money to the railroads, that the Government loan shall be 
@ first mortgage or preferred lien against the road, which means 
that all other loans previously made by private investors, banks, 
and insurance companies are displaced and become a second mort- 
gage or a subordinate lien. Now, if the Government were to adopt 
that program and place the last loan ahead of all previous loans, 
how in the name of Heaven will you ever get anybody, any time 
in the future, to put any more money in American railroads, if 
Government can at any time displace their liens and make them 
take a subordinate position to be paid after the Government is 

id? 

Fer. Jesse Jones, I think, is one of the ablest men in Washington, 
if not in America, and I think on the whole has done a very great 
job. But I don’t think he has thought that particular problem 
all the way through, because he is constantly saying to the banks 
of America, the investment houses and the insurance companies 
of America, “Why don't you loan money?” Well, if the Govern- 
ment is going to set up competition with private industry (like 
the Federal Barge Line), and if the Government is to make loans 
on railroad properties, which loans come ahead of everybody else— 
in other words, if the Government is not willing to take the risk 
that it is asking bankers and investment houses and insurance 
companies to take, it seems to me that such a program is wholly 
inconsistent. The R. F. C. under this bill now pending in Con- 
gress is to ask the banks and the private investor, the insurance 
company that has collected little dribs all over this country, but 
very important dribs to those who pay them, the life-insurance 
premiums on 64,000,000 Americans—asking them to take a risk 
that the Government won't take. Why blame the banks for not 
doing what the Government will not do? In other words, I don’t 
think we are facing this situation and looking it squarely in the 
face 


It all comes down in the last analysis, as I see it, to a decision 
on the fundamental question itself, whether we are going to try 
to preserve the American competitive system. 

Four or five years ago I was invited to speak on some occasion— 
it was the fiftieth anniversary of the invention of the incan- 
descent light by Edison. I looked back in American history and 
I learned—it still seems to me a surprising thing—that the year 
Thomas Edison was working in his laboratory to make the first 
incandescent light bulb in America, out on the plains of Dakota 
Custer’s last stand, Custer’s massacre took place, when a com- 
pany of United States Cavalry armed with the then most modern 
equipment, were wiped out by Indians armed, in large part, by 
spear and bow and arrow, weapons of warfare for thousands and 
thousands of years. And yet in the short space of one lifetime, 
from the date of Custer’s massacre and the invention of the elec- 
tric-light bulb; we have seen this marvelous progress in all of our 
sciences, the conquest of disease, the elimination of time and 
Space, etc., and it has all come here in America, at least, from 
private enterprise seeking a reasonable profit. 

But when you put taxes so high, when Government goes into the 
field of competition with private industry, as it is now doing in 
the electric utilities—and the railroads are a utility—then how 
can you expect men to put their own money to work? And the 
greatest problem facing this country today is how to get these 
billions of idle dollars and billions of idle men both back to work. 
It is rapidly becoming a very serious question. It is becoming an 
extraordinarily serious question. 

I have a little girl—she is now 20, but I still think of her as a 
little girl—you have boys and girls, some of you have grandchil- 
dren, and I am sure it must be a matter of deep concern to each 
of you to wonder what sort of an America we are going to have 
5, 10, or 20 years from now—your children and mine. Do we want 
to go down the path of these European countries? Does Amer- 
ican labor want to get caught in a Government trap where, as 
happens in Germany today, collective bargaining is wiped out, 
labor organizations are prohibited by law, where a worker living 
on a German farm cannot move to the city to improve his condi- 
tion, or a worker living in the city cannot move to the country 
to improve his position for himself, his wife, and family? Is that 
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long road toward the collectivization of all American industry? 1 
don't think so. I don’t. 

I believe, with all its faults, follies, and crimes, and they are 
many—there have been some in railroading—that the American 
system has actually from the facts of the record produced and 
distributed more of the goods and comforts and happiness of life 
to more people over a longer period of time and over a greater 
extent of territory than any other system since time began. [Ap- 
plause.] The record proves it. The record proves it. [Applause.] 
Why discard it for some other system that has not only deprived 
men of liberty but added to their insecurity? 

And so, whether you are railroad manager, owner, or worker, 
I think we should stop, look, and listen a long time before 
we let this railroad situation gradually slip out of our hands 
down the long road toward state socialism. And I am here to say 
there were many serious evils in 1933 that were long overdue 
that needed correction and remedy, and I am the first to pay my 
tribute of respect to the gallant courage with which President 
Roosevelt met the situation in 1933. But at the same time, I am 
very much concerned over this threat of more and more social 
reform at the expense of less and less recovery. I sometimes feel 
as a well-wisher of the President that his greatest mistake was 
in September of 1935 when he wrote to Roy Howard, of the 
Scripps-Howard papers. 

He er vert 8 18 9 the books. American business has 
no more ear. ey can plan out their future. Our program 
is on the books.” fi a 

I think if he had stopped there, America today might be en- 
joying one of the greatest periods of prosperity it has ever known. 
There was and is such a tremendous backlog of work to be done, 
houses to build, railroad equipment, railroad maintenance, utili- 
ties, what not, so much to done, fifty to eighty billion dollars 
of a backlog of work to be done, which had accumulated during 
the depression years, all ready to be done, if we stop frightening 
American investors in American business and in the future of 
this country. But it has gone on, and we are now beginning to 
pay the consequences. 

I believe that fundamentally we have got to get back to the 
American competitive system under decent and proper govern- 
mental regulation where abuse exists, and do it just as quickly 
as possible. We have got to retrace our steps, it seems to me, 
rather than to go further forward down this long road toward 
state socialism in this country. Today the Nation is a babel of 
voices, Capital is blaming labor, labor is blaming capital, labor 
is blaming labor, Government is blaming industry, industry is 
blaming Government, and there you are. And the situation is 
rapidly getting worse. Everybody is looking for the fire escape. 

I am reminded of the story of the old maid who got off on the 
wrong floor of the hotel absentmindedly, and went to the wrong 
room. 

She opened the door, and there was an old gentleman thi 
bath tub. a aoe 

The old maid, to cover her confusion, said, “Excuse me; I was 
looking for the fire escape” and ran pell-mell down the hall. 

But imagine her greater horror when she heard pattering foot- 
steps behind her down the corridor and the old gentleman say- 
ing, “My God! Where is the fire escape?” [Laughter.] 

Is there anything, my friends, in the record of what has hap- 
pened abroad to warrant us com to the conclusion that we 
will be better off if we abandon the time-tried system of free pri- 
vate enterprise, properly regulated when it affects the public inter- 
est, for State socialism? We read of what happens across the sea 
in all of these totalitarian states. And let me tell you this: It 
will follow just as certainly as night follows day that if the state 
ever assumes, or is forced to assume, the responsibility for the 
economic welfare of all of its citizens, at that very moment the 
state will not permit opposition to its program to exist. That 
will mean the end of a free press; that will mean the end of free 
assembly, the end of free speech, the end of free elections, and 
probably will be the end of the freedom freedom to teach, free- 
dom to learn, and freedom of religion. All of these things are 
joined into this program—every priceless legacy of the aert 

No government can assume the financial responsibility of the 
economic welfare of its people and then permit an opposition 
party to exist to defeat that program. So everything is at stake. 

The railroad program is just a sample of the whole thing—no 
different in many ways from the problem facing everything else 
in America. 

Let me make it perfectly plain to those present who are workers 
on railroads: I am not here to argue the cause of the “haves” 
against the “have nots.” 

I am not here to argue the cause of those at the peak of the 
economic pyramid as against those at the base of the economic 
pyramid. Not at all. 

I know when used cars are being sold dealers also sell new cars. 
And I know when the used-car market dams up, the buying of 
new cars dams up clear back to the factory. 

The whole future of mass production depends upon improving 
the condition of those at the base of the economic pyramid. 

Let us argue this in terms of those at the base of the economic 
pyramid. It is my firm conviction, under this system of free pri- 
vate enterprise, rather than regulation or management of business 
by politicians, more of the “have nots” have climbed up into the 
ranks of the “haves” than under any other system since the world 
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I want to preserve that in America. Opportunity—and that 
means, of course, the eradication of the evil abuses in this coun- 
try that crept into banking and the sales of securities and stock 
exchanges and everything else. Let's go as far as we ought to go 
to prevent abuses, but let's not make it impossible for people 
who have a dollar, an idle dollar, to see a chance to put it to 
work in America to employ an idle American. 

What lifted us out of the post-war depression? It was the Ameri- 
can automobile and radio and the money that went into those two 
great enterprises. I have oftem wondered in the last few years how 
many inventors there have been in America who, after work out in 
the garage, down cellar, up in the attic, have been thinking out 
things that they could do for the America of the future that the 
automobile and radio did in the years since the World War, and 
have gone to people with means, people who have saved money, and 
have asked them to finance their idea, their patent, their invention, 
and have been turned down. I wonder. In other words, I don’t 
believe that we can build a future in this country. unless we give 
the dollar a square deal, which represents the labor of the man in 
the past who has made and saved the dollar. We have got to 
recognize him, too. And if not, this whole situation is just going 
to disintegrate and finally, because every people in the long last will 
prefer tyranny to chaos, the man on horseback may return here in 
America, 

If democratic institutions go by the board in America, as they 
have in 17 countries elsewhere in the world since the World 
War, they will begin to crumble on Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. 
And so it seems to me of the utmost importance that your Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and in the Senate of the United tes must 
continue to be free men [applause] capable of passing an honest 
judgment upon those questions of great public importance affecting 
the destiny of 130,000,000 people, upon their merits. 

I am not concerned, and do not worry very much, about the sur- 
vival of the democratic result in America if we preserve the demo- 
cratic method. And that means that Congress must be free and 
the people must be free to choose their Congressmen. And for that 
reason it seems to me of the utmost importance we should de- 
centralize the administration of relief in this country. {Applause.] 

During the World War the best job that was done was by the 
people in the local communities handling the draft. Local people 
were best able to determine who should be called, and what man 
with a young baby, young wife, or having some job in a factory 
where he was parti ly important, should be exempted from the 
And that is what I think ought to be done in this question 
of relief; because as long.as it is being handled by the Federal 
Government, “where the meat hangs there the wolves gather,” and 
if the Member of Congress is not to vote his honest convictions 
upon a great question of public policy for fear he will lose a sewer 
system or a grade crossing in his district, he is no longer a free 
man, and the people back home are no longer free citizens of a free 
country. [Applause.] If we preserve a free Congress we cannot 
make any mistake that will carry us over the rapids, because the 
Congress can reverse its mistake. Why, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act that was passed only in 1932 has been amended 
$4 times. And if Congress is free and the people are free they 
can correct their own mistakes every 2 years when election time 
runs around. 

I believe we can go down the democratic road with some feeling 
of safety even in the dark, but I am very much concerned with this 
trend in America to make the railroads the goat, make the 
“coupon clipper” the goat, identifying every honest investor with 
the rascals in finance, and the deadly, irrational course of govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise. Burdensome 
every dollar paid in taxes is less dollars to buy groceries and goods 
and raw materials, employ labor, etc. But that is the course we 
are going unless we correct it. 

As a member of the Democratic Party, believing in the principles 
that have made this a great country, believing in the principles of 
Jefferson, I hope that when the fever of these troubled times shall 
pass, when this world-wide insanity, this world-wide shell shock 
of the war and the depression shall have passed, that constitutional 
government and free enterprise will have saved us and our children 
from the fate of those who live in lands across the sea. 

I want to take just a moment or two to talk to you about what I 
consider very fundamental to the whole thing. And that is the 
e e of constitutional government in this country. Now, 

et me tell you something. I know there are some railroad men in 


I opposed the measure. 
I opposed the reorganization bill. The reorganization bill would 
have made the I. C. C., the Federal Power Commission, the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission, all of the great Federal regulatory 
agencies the mere puppets of the President, so that every decision 
made by them would be dictated by the pressures of politics. Every 
one of them! 

Now, I am not going to take your time to talk in the abstract 
about constitutional government. But I want to call your atten- 
tion to a very significant fact. Why did this depression begin? 
When did it begin? What was the first that caused the 


the coal mines, typewriters, automobiles, everything that is pro- 
duced by industry. It would be very interesting to look at that 
chart, if you get a chance to look at it, showing how it moved from 
March 4, 1933, all the way to the present time. You all know it had 
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a great start there in the first months of 1933 when the Nation 
responded to the courageous way in which the President met the 
situation then, and how it fell down again and then began its 
long slow climb. But the very interesting fact is that it reached 
the peak of the last 5 years in December 1936, January of 1937. And 
it has never been as high any day or month since the attack 
upon the Supreme Court of the United States and the reor- 
ganization bill. That marked the peak of industrial recovery in this 
country. It took businessmen and investors a long time to analyze 
it, but it was a terrible shock to confidence. The sanctity of con- 
tract and of private property and this, that, or the other thing, 
were no longer safe in this country. And that is when investors 
began to pull in, right then and there. This depression did not 
start last August, it did not start last July, it did not start last 
June or May; it started a year ago last February, when the Court 
packing and reorganization bills were introduced. 

What do we need in this country today? Stability, confidence, 
continuity of policy, so that business enterprise can go ahead and 
people can plan what they are going to do, not only 6 months from 
now but 6 years from now. 

When the Constitution of the United States was written in 1787 
it was written in a time of chaos and at a time of the repudiation 
of all obligations, public and private. It was written at a time 
when debtors their creditors down the street to force worth- 
less paper dollars in their pocke 


But 
when it was written there was put in the Constitution of the United 
States a provision that no State might pass any law to abrogate the 
sanctity of contract, could not repudiate its own bonds, could not 
pass any law that would permit a debtor to cheat his creditor by 
the repudiation of obligations, And there was put in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States a provision that Congress itself could not 
take a man’s property away from him except by due process of law 
and for a just compensation, and at least 15 or 20 other clauses of 
that sort. And what happened? Within 2 years after George 
Washington took the oath of office as the first President of the 
United States, Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, bor- 
rowed from the Kingdom of Holland 3,000,000 florins upon better 
credit than any other nation save one in the entire world. 

It was the Constitution of the United States that established the 
credit of this young nation and this country of limitless natural 
resources and the fine people living here at that time, but without 
capital. Capital began to come to this country from abroad to dig 
our canals, build our railroads and our industries. And as we ac- 
cumulated capital ourselves, American investors have felt free to 
invest in the 10-, 20-, 30-, 40-, 50-year bonds of American industry, 
realizing that although they were taking the risks of the business, 
they were not taking the risks of Executive usurpation or legislative 
confication. [Applause.] They knew as long as the Constitution 
of the United States stood and as long as it was interpreted by inde- 
pendent courts who were not puppets of politics that that danger 
did not obtain here in this country, the Constitution became a 
great insurance policy. And so in the short space of 150 years, 
and that is a short space of time as human history goes, the present 
population of the United States, having only 7 percent of the people 
of the world, has 45 percent of the realized wealth of the world. 

Suppose that we had attempted to build this country upon the 
shifting sands of politics, such as we have seen in Mexico, where 
within the past month the Mexican Government by decree, by the 
signature of somebody, confiscated four or five hundred million 
dollars of American and English investment in petroleum. You 
once begin to frighten investors in this country as they are fright- 
ened in Mexico and you will see in this country the conditions 
you see in Mexico. So long as the Constitution and a free court 
endures you cannot Mexicanize America. [Applause.] 

Now, I am not arguing for the man with the dishonest dollar, but 
I know the fate of every workingman in this country is tied up with 
the safety of the honest dollar. I am not in favor of a man getting 
more than his fair share, but'I believe very certainly that we cannot 
attack constitutional government in this country and ditch every- 
thing that has contributed to this Nation for 150 years and then 
expect the next 150 to be as good as the last 150 has been. 1 
have sometimes wondered why in 150 years we became the greatest 
Nation in the world if we were doing everything wrong. [Applause.] 

Well, we started like the darkey preacher who opened the Bible, 
and Whatever text his eyes fell on, there is where he started, and he 
took that as his text, and then he went everywhere preaching the 
gospel. We started with the railroad problem, and are winding up 
with many others. But I know they are all tied together. 

When we reflect that railroad common stocks have not been per- 
mitted to earn more than 25 cents on $100 now for the past several 
years, how do you expect private investors to continue to finance 
American railroads? It cannot be done. There is not a man in this 
audience, there is not a man in America who would put his own 
$100 in American railroads, I don’t believe, not unless we get back 
to the principles of constitutional government and a square deal for 
all Americans. And don’t forget what the index of the Federal 
Reserve Board of industrial production in America shows. It shows 
that slow climb up to December 1936, January 1937—January 12, 
the on bill, February 6, the Supreme Court bill—and 
from that time to this the index has gone steadily downward from 
120 to 78; and 5,000,000 men that were employed before those two 
bills were submitted to Congress are now walking the streets looking 
for jobs. That is the bread and butter side of the Constitution. It 
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is constitutional government in terms of jobs, jobs for idle men, 
jobs for idle dollars. And some day these idle men are going to ask 
the people of America why they are out of work. Thank you very 
much. [Applause, audience rising.] 
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Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, the town hall of the air 
recently held a radio discussion on the meaning of democ- 
racy. There are few, if any, dictators today who do not 
assert that his Government is a democracy. In this country 
many who carry the banner of democracy pursue “liberal” 
ends by illiberal means. For these reasons it is of prime 
importance to ask ourselves, What is democracy? 

It seems to me that in today’s modern babel of voices, 
definitions are of first importance. How can we agree on 
programs, means, unless we first agree on the end we 
wish to attain? 

I have tried to define democracy within 100 words. I 
hope that others will attempt a better definition. I wish 
every teacher in America would ask his pupils, What is 
democracy? I wish school superintendents and school 
boards would encourage this question to be asked, and the 
newspapers everywhere would print the best answers. That 
would help to define democracy to ourselves, and from it 
we might find that democracy is, after all, something we 
really do not wish to let go by default. To start the dis- 
cussion, I append my own 100-word definition: 

Democracy is a way of life based on the consent of the 
governed, whose method is discussion, and spirit, toleration; 
which acknowledges the dignity of man as a child of God; 
erects no barrier of law or caste to the richest development 
of inborn capacity; secures to each the fruit of honest toil; 
enshrines justice as the essential bond of society; condemns 
privilege as the betrayal of that bond; is dedicated to the 
proposition that happy citizens alone can constitute a great 
state; and that the state is not an end but only a means to 
the greatness of man. 
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Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, modern industrial life can- 
not function without the use of money. Without a medium 
of exchange we would be reduced to barter and starvation. 

FREIGHT-CAR DOLLARS 


The supply of money must be proportionate to the volume 
of business to be done. Goods are moved by dollars as well 
as in freight cars. There must be enough freight cars to 
carry the Nation’s goods, otherwise business would suffer. 
So there must be enough of these “freight-car dollars,” as 
they have been called, if business is not to suffer. 

All panics and slumps in business are accompanied by a 
sudden withdrawal of money from circulation. Billions of 
dollars which had been busy carrying goods were destroyed 
in 1929 and again in 1937. This had the same effect as 
though half of all the freight cars in use were suddenly de- 
stroyed. With these billions of dollars destroyed business 
had to slow down. And that made unemployment. 
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But, it will be asked, how are dollars destroyed? Who 
destroys them, and why? 

To understand the answers to these questions we must stop 
and consider what we mean by dollars. What is this money 
that we are talking about? 

FORGET MONEY, THINK OF CREDIT 

We are not talking about coins or bills. Coins and bills 
are so small a part of the problem that we can afford to 
ignore them. 

Business is run on bank credit, on what is called debt 
money. This bank-check money is the key to the whole sub- 
ject. The nature of this kind of money must be clearly held 
in mind. 

Let us say you are a farmer. You need a thousand dollars 
with which to finance your operations, to buy machinery, and 
to pay labor until you can get your crops harvested and sold. 
The banker is satisfied with the kind of collateral you offer 
and makes the loan. 

What actually happens is this: The banker make an entry 
in his books listing you as a depositor of $1,000. 

HOW DEBT MONEY IS MADE 

Now, you have not deposited a dollar. But they just pre- 
tend that you have deposited the money. Then they give you 
a check book, and you write checks against that imaginary 
deposit. You could, of course, present one $1,000 check and 
take the whole amount in cash. But you are not at all likely 
to want to do that. What the banker banks on is that you 
will demand very little, if any, cash. You will pay your bills 
in checks, and these checks will be deposited in other bank 
accounts, and checks can be written against them, and so on. 

This is bank-check money. Very little cash; that is, very 
little of Uncle Sam’s money is used. The bulk of all transac- 
tions are carried on with this kind of money. Ninety-five 
percent of it, it is claimed. 

There is hardly enough real money in existence to transact 
the business of a single State. The business of the country 
has come to be absolutely dependent upon this debt money. 
The few billions of Uncle Sam’s money could not carry on the 
Nation’s commerce any more than one railroad could move 
all the goods that have to move in commerce. 

DEBT MONEY IS DESTRUCTIBLE MONEY 

Now, do not overlook the fact that this bank-check money 
is put out at the will of the banker, and it remains out at his 
will. He has the right to call in these loans. When the loans 
are paid the money is taken out of circulation. 

Let us suppose that there is fifty billions of these loans 
against which bank checks are exchanging hands, and that 
with the use of all this money business is booming. 

Then very quietly the 14,000 local bankers in the country 
get word from the central banks to which they owe money, 
that they must call in half their loans. The local banks, to 
pay their debts to the central banks, have to require the 
farmers and all other borrowers to pay up. 

THE DEBTOR IS TRAPPED 

But unfortunately the farmer cannot pay the bank as 
the bank paid him. He cannot pay the bank by handing 
out a check book and letting the bank draw on an imagi- 
nary deposit. The farmer, pushed to pay his loan, is com- 
pelled to rush his wheat or hogs or cattle to market and 
take what he can get at a forced sale, to get the money 
with which to settle with the bank. That knocks the bot- 
tom out of prices. At such times prices fall so low that 
they may take everything the farmer has, including his 
farm, and still, at these murderous prices, there may not 
be enough to pay the bank. This destroys the purchasing 
power of the farmers and thus wrecks the business of the 
entire country. This means an economic disaster worse 
than war. 

This is the way the business of the country is thrown 
from prosperity into depressions. The ruin is caused by 
the withdrawal of the bank-check money on which business 
has come to depend. 

WHY IS DEBT MONEY CALLED IN? 

Now comes the big question, Why do those who control 

the banking system halt prosperity every 10 years or so, 
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by calling loans and producing a famine of bank-check 
money? 

The reason is that as prosperity rises the purchasing power 
of the interest on their bonds goes down. They sabotage 
the prosperity of the country to support the value of their 
bonds. The men whose power centers in the ownership of 
tax-exempt securities are the master bankers of the Nation, 
and they use their power over credit to protect their especial 
kind of privileged property. A bond paying 3 percent cannot 
remain valuable if times are prosperous so that money can 
earn much more than that. The trade of this country is sub- 
ordinated to the interest of bond-owning bankers. They keep 
prosperity down that the value of their bonds may stay up. 
They do this heedless of the fact that it means the half star- 
vation of 40,000,000 of the people. 

OUR ECONOMIC DICTATORSHIP 

This is economic dictatorship. If liberty is to be saved this 
dictatorship. must be destroyed. It is pusillanimous for poli- 
ticians to demagogue about other issues while this dictator- 
ship enslaves the Nation. 

This bank-check money is banker-manufactured money. 
By controlling at will the volume of this money the bankers 
control the value of all money. Congress has abdicated to 
them its constitutional function to control the value of 
money. 

There is no sense in letting the bankers manufacture this 
money and charge their 6 percent for itsuse. By that means 
the bankers levy. tribute on the industries of the entire 
Nation. 

The Government should own the central banks. It should 
dictate the interest rate and control the credit policy of the 
Nation. The interest rate could be put down to 1 or 2 per- 
cent, certainly. ‘Then credit would not be held down to keep 
bond values up. Credit would be extended until our 15,- 
000,000 are employed and the 40,000,000 are housed and clad 
and fed. 

THE SLICKEST KIND OF ROBBERY 

The country is run for the superbanking interests that 
head up in Wall Street. We must have a banking and 
credit system run in the interest of economic recovery and 
the sustained prosperity of all the people. 

J am one of 160 Democratic Congressmen who are pledged, 
if we return to Congress, to demand a new money and 
credit system. 

We are entitled to the votes of those who agree to this. 
Those who are opposed to this change should vote against 


us. 

I subscribe, mentally and emotionally, to the indictment of 
one of my correspondents, who says: 

The world’s money system is the slickest kind of robbery ever 
invented. It is a money trap in which the people are forced to 
place their property to create our medium of exchange, and lose 
their property in the operation. ` 


Congressman Emanuel Celler Vigorously 
Condemns Nazis 


EXTENSION oe REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the espionage and spying that 
has been uncovered by the United States Attorney Lamar 
Hardy in New York and by agents of the Attorney General’s 
Office, especially by the Federal Bureau of Investigation under 
J. Edgar Hoover, is not only an indictment of the 18 spies 
that have been caught but it is an indictment of the Nazi 
Government. It is a matter of gravest concern to the future 
safety of our Nation. Here we have a far-flung syndicate of 
prying secret agents financed by the Nazi Government that 
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sought to penetrate into the innermost recesses of our Army 
and Navy. 
WHAT TO DO 

First. Our first thought is the prevention of a repetition of 
similar subversive activities. In my opinion, the Army and 
Navy officials were not unaware of these Nazi “rats” burrow- 
ing into our airplane factories, Army posts, and submarine 
bases in order to obtain secret formulae and plans. But 
insufficient appropriations had been made to the appropriate 
bureaus in these Departments to finance properly the exter- 
mination of these Nazi rodents and agents provocateur. Our 
future appropriation bills must remedy such defects. 

Second. This Nazi sabotage against a friendly nation is 
part and parcel of the plan of Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, and 
their gang. Their knuckles should be cracked. The State 
Department should suitably file vigorous protest against such 
invasion. 

Third. The officials of the Hapag-Lloyd, successors of the 
North German Lloyd and Hamburg-American Line, are 
equally guilty. These officials conspired in the plan to steal 
our defensive secrets while carrying on, apparently, a friendly 
commerce. They connived at the escape of the more impor- 
tant of these criminals. In the next Congress, I shall press 
for passage of legislation that will bring to book similar 
offenders. They use our city piers and docks. They operate 
under specific licenses and grants from the city and Federal 
Governments. These privileges should be accorded them 
only upon the full compliance with the spirit and intent of 
the laws of the United States. Violations should result in the 
forfeiture of these grants and licenses, and dire penalties 
should be invoked. 

Fourth. Numerous of these rodents held United States 
citizenship. Their papers were obtained by fraud. They 
obtained them to disguise their schemes. I will propose the 
strongest amendments to the naturalization statutes, making 
criminal most of the acts of these bogus citizens. 

Fifth. The Nazis have offended in many ways against the 
laws of God and man. They have outraged all sense of 
honor and decency. They have sought to confiscate the 
property of our American nationals in those cases where the 
nationals happen to be of the race of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. They have tortured adherence to the Catholic faith 
and made almost impossible the maintenance of that religion 
in Germany and Austria. Although they have seized Aus- 
tria, they have refused to assume the obligation to pay her 
debts, and have confiscated millions and millions of dollars 
of rights of Americans who hold Austrian bonds. They have 
violated our customs laws by granting subventions and sub- 
sidies to their exporters, thus flouting the efforts of our Gov- 
ernment to keep commerce decent and honest. 

But this latest Nazi outrage is the last straw. 

Surely, we cannot remain mute and sit idly by and thus 
encourage Nazi criminality. ‘The administration should 
bluntly and courageously reflect by vigorous protest an out- 
raged American public opinion. 


Five Black Marks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 
Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, a Cincinnati newspaper, 
looking over the record, finds five black marks against my 
New Deal voting in Congress. It is all true. 
(1) I voted not to spend one billion five hundred million 
to curtail farm production. 


(2) I voted not to support the reorganization bill. 
(3) I voted not to continue the undistributed-profits tax. 
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(4) I voted not to authorize a billion-dollar expansion of 
the Navy. 

(5) The administration voted not to pass the Ludlow 
amendment and I voted for it. 

WHEN I OPPOSED THE ADMINISTRATION 

(1) Paying farmers not to produce food when millions are 
hungry is crazy. This is looney economics. 

(2) The reorganization bill proposed to let the President 
shift or scramble departments as he pleased without even 
submitting the changes to Congress for approval. This would 
be handing over to the President powers which, under the 
Constitution, belong to the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. Passing legislative powers over to the Executive is the 
way dictatorship grows. The end of that is that the dictator 
kicks the legislators out and locks the door. 

(3) Under the undistributed-profits tax, if a Cincinnati 
firm paid off a bank loan or invested in new machinery, it 
had to pay a penalty tax of 27 percent on the money. That 
is a blunderbus way of raising revenue. I am glad we 
stopped it. 

(4) The billion-dollar naval expansion bill was not for pro- 
tection but to increase the gold-braid, swivel-chair, and 
armor-plate business. The easiest way to get hold of tax 
money is to wave the flag. “Down with the Japs.” “The 
Germans are coming.” No one knows better than the Navy 
people that this talk of our being attacked is hokum, This 
money would be better spent making shoes for bare feet and 
shelter for the homeless. 

WHEN THE ADMINISTRATION OPPOSED ME 

(5) Lovis Luptow, of Indiana, proposed an amendment to 
the Constitution which, if adopted, would have made it impos- 
sible by a vote of Congress to put our country into another 
world war without a referendum vote of the people. This 
was forced out on the floor by petition and defeated by a very 
narrow margin. 

The administration went out of its way to defeat this so- 
called Ludlow amendment. But the President was a delegate 
to the Madison Square Democratic convention. Secretary 
Hull called the convention to order. Secretary Cummings 
was chairman of the resolutions committee and presented 
to the convention a resolution which was unanimously 
adopted and which declared 

For a referendum on war, except in case of actual or threatened 
attack. Those who furnish the blood and bear the burdens im- 


posed by war should, whenever possible, be consulted before this 
supreme sacrifice is required of them. 


If the Ludlow amendment was right then, why is it not 
right now? These platform pledges are too lightly made and 
too conveniently forgotten. 

I glory in all five of my black marks. I had rather go 
down to defeat with this record than to win with the record 
reversed. 

MORE INSURGENCY 

But the record is even blacker than the newspaper made 
out. 

Administration forces do not want you to sign petitions to 
take measures away from committees and force them out on 
the floor for a vote. But I was one of the introducers of the 
antilynching bill, and I signed the petition to force it to a vote. 
We passed it in the House, though the Senate talked it to 
death yammering about local self-government. The home- 
rule right to burn and lynch people never appealed to me. 

I introduced and tried to get signed out for a vote a bill 
which would have automatically raised old-age pensions in 
Ohio to $45 a month. 

I introduced one money bill and signed petitions trying to 
force other money bills to a vote. I though the fuss that was 
made about the courts and about reorganization was mis- 
directed. It would have been better spent giving the country 
a real pension system instead of the pauper’s dole that we 
have, and giving the country a money-and-credits system 
under which Congress would obey the mandate of the Con- 
stitution and issue and control the value of money. 


WHY CONGRESS? 


If it is a political crime for a Congressman to cross the ad- 
ministration, then why have a Congress? Why not let one 
man do it and save the salaries? To be sure, that would be a 
subversion of the Constitution. But it is a subversion of the 
Constitution for legislators not to use their own minds. 
The legislature is supposed to be an independent branch of 
the Government. 

When I thought the administration was right, I voted 
with it. 

I voted for Gilbertsville Dam and for every other extension 
of public power. I voted for all the money I could get for 
rural electrification. In Denmark there is said to be a larger 
percentage of pigpens lighted with electricity than there 
are farm homes in Ohio. I yoted for flood-control bills and 
the stream-pollution bill. I voted for the wage and hour 
bill. I voted for the big spending bill. I voted for the re- 
housing bill. I opposed any backward step in the right of 
organization and collective bargaining for labor. But I 
deemed it my duty to keep saying as loudly as possible that 
I did not believe in regimentation, that I believed that with 
a new money system and a more rational tax system we could 
raise wages naturally and restore prosperity and get away 
from all this Government planning of private industry and go 
back to Jeffersonian Democracy. 


Economic Skies Clearing 
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oF 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


STATEMENT BY HON. DANIEL C. ROPER, SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me by the Senate, I wish to present for insertion in the 
Recorp a statement to be issued by Hon. Daniel C. Roper, 
Secretary of Commerce, entitled “Economic Skies Clearing,” 
June 1938, as follows: 


The Seventy-fifth Congress has passed into history. The country 
now knows its legislative results, and it also knows that no further 
legislation will be pending this summer. Some investigatory com- 
mittees will work during the summer, but responsible members of 
these committees have given assurance that their inquiries will be 
2 conducted for fact finding for the common good 

The recession seems to be scraping bottom, and business must 
take the bat with initiative and courage. Natural economic fac- 
tors, coupled with the influence of constructive legislation enacted 
by a session of the Congress outstanding for its accomplishment, 
point the way to an early favorable trend in the business cycle 
for which business should immediately make adequate preparation. 

I do not mean by this statement to indicate that business is yet 
on a great unobstructed highway. Many obstacles exist, but I am 
saying that obstacles have been and are being removed and, with 
cooperation now on the part of all, a successful future will be 
found ahead. 

For several months the country has been suffering from a 
psychological fear recession that has retarded the production and 
distribution of goods and created unemployment. One of the 
contributing causes to this inaction was uncertainty over legis- 
lative action which has now been removed. 

Now for the acceleration of the stalemated situation: To cap- 
italize on the advantages to the Nation for which the legislative 
program specifically provides, business and industrial leaders have 
a great opportunity. Response to this should be expressed in the 
prompt stimulation of activity, alded by the cooperative legisla- 
tive measures which were advocated as being necessary to recovery. 
Constructive remedies, considered by business as the key to sound 
progress, have been provided. Recession psychology has thus be- 
come a shadow of its former self. It is more than ever vulnerable 
to the objective attack of business initiative. The incentive for 
this approach is the pent-up need for replenishing receding inven- 


ne 
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tories in consumer and durable goods and making long-delayed 

improvements. 

a Legislation affecting business may be classified under three divi- 
ons: 

(1) The revenue bill, designed to be beneficial and constructive 
in line with the appeals of business for relaxation of tax strain 
on capital funds; (2) the wage and hour bill, generally satis- 
factory, even to opponents, because it settles a disturbing issue 
and is a reform to which business is adjusting itself for effecting 
the broad social and benefits intended; and (3) the relief 
sara with its primary provision for human welfare. 

Business needed and contended for these reforms. It is thus 


now offered the opportunity for assuming its full responsibility so ý 


encourage greater independence and not further 

its cooperative relationship, the Government has met the “ren 
sibility required of it under emergency conditions. Private initia- 
tive is justified and now has the encouragement to place its foot 
on the accelerator. I believe intelligent leadership senses the op- 
portunity and will accept the responsibility. 

Emergency conditions have required emergency treatment that 
must and ultimately will pave the way to normal functions. The 
yardstick of progress reveals that emergency spending 
ing has been definitely wise and beneficial, not only in its hu- 
manitarian aspects but as a sound investment in such projects as 
highways, schools, hospitals, parks, and other enduring improve- 
ments which enhance the capital wealth of the Nation. The new 
appropriation should sustain these objectives to the point where 
derivative results will ameliorate those conditions which have 
made public expenditures necessary. 


We need to produce more, to distribute more, and to consume 
more, if we would increase the standard of living in our country 
and contribute to that end abroad. If we are to have security 
and adequacy of life, we must abandon prejudice and destructive 
strife and all be to cooperate and go to work by putting 
our shoulders to the wheel for national and industrial solidarity 
Any minority, nether in_ the household of capital or of labor, 
that would continue predatory be 


or any other investigation procedure. 

We should not become agitated by the fear of overproduction 
but become more exercised over solving the problem of distribu- 
tion to the end that the purchaser will be brought in contact with 
the willing producer and seller of goods. 

Economic skies are definitely clearing. Many wise business lead- 
ers are now and all should take advantage of the summer 


prepare now to tum with the tide’ in onder to syoid; lest mation 
in the upward swing. I, therefore, am encouraged by the factors 
above enumerated and look to aroused initiative which will bring 
a gradual and not a dangerously accelerated business, industrial, 
—— AOA ‘pri 1 and goods especially 
y, prices are low consumer 
are moving, as evidenced by reported results from retail merchan- 
dising campaigns in many sections of the country. This trend is 
also shown in reducing wholesale inventories. 

The current inventory position of wholesale trade is quite en- 
couraging, there being many indications that the process of dis- 
tributors’ stock liquidation has been progressing in a highly satis- 
factory manner. 

ee prepared in the Marketing Research Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce show the situation as 
follows: 

The total dollar volume of wholesale trade during May was 16% 
percent less than during May 1937. Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that wholesale sales during the first 5 months of 1938 declined 
about 16 percent from the corresponding period of 1937. 

Despite this substantial decline in sales the cost value of whole- 
sale inventories as compared with last year has shown a decrease. 
On January 1, 1938, the cost value of wholesalers’ stocks was 6 
percent above the first day of 1937. On June 1 of this year the 
inventory value had fallen to a point 1444 percent below the value 
of stocks on June 1, 1937. 

An analysis of 14 “wholesale trades for which preliminary data are 
available shows that only heavy hardware distributors had a higher 
inventory position on June 1 than last year, a moderate increase 
of 2 percent being recorded by this group. Decreases in the cost 
value of stocks in the other trades ranged down to the declines of 
24 percent and 27 percent for the tobacco and drygoods trades, 


The major part of this reduction in inventories tn wholesalers’ 
hands has occurred since the beginning of February. Since that 
time the cost value of total wholesale stocks has declined approxi- 
mately 9 percent. Considering this decrease in conjunction with 
the decline in wholesale prices during these 4 months it appears 
that the physical volume of stocks has fallen off about 6 percent 
over this period. 

These figures would s to indicate that stock liquidation by 
wholesalers is z steadily, if slowly. The extreme sharp- 
ness of the break in sales in many trades made readjustment of 
buying schedules and liquidation of inventories extremely difficult. 
As a matter of fact, the value of stocks in wholesalers’ nae actu- 
ally increased during the month of January. Commitments had 
not made sufficient allowance for the 11-percent drop in sales from 
the previous month. 

The extent of the readjustment which has taken place is evi- 
r r 
hand to sales. 
with. 18a peron der Deoa h ar tie crete toe During May 
percent as compared with 200 percent 
in May 1937. That is to say, the supply of goods on hand this year 
with relation to sales is approaching the ratio prevailing a year ago. 

Since wholesale inventories are the most important measure 
of accumulated stocks in the hands of business, the Secretary 
stated, the above figures clearly indicate that excess inventories, 
as one cause of the present di , have been largely removed. 
Such a condition should result in the placing of new orders with 
manufacturers in anticipation of the usual seasonal increase in 
retail sales this fall. 

A complete statement of the current sales, credit, and inventory 
position of wholesale trade will be available in about a week in the 
regular monthly bulletin, Wholesale Trade, upon request to the 
Marketing Research Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

erce. 


Business and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


EDITORIALS FROM FORTUNE MAGAZINE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have recently called at- 
tention to the serious conflict raging in our country between 
government and business. Thoughtful businessmen and rep- 
resentatives of the Government are giving study to this situ- 
ation and are endeavoring to find some solution of the prob- 
lem which is materially interfering with recovery. 

A great national magazine — Fortune — authoritatively 
speaking on behalf of business and industry, is giving the 
country a series of editorials in the form of a practical study 
and comprehensive analysis of this perplexing question. 
These editorials seem to offer an intelligent and constructive 
approach to a settlement of this dangerous conflict. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp these editorials, entitled “Business 
and Government,” appearing in the March, April, and May 
issues of the Fortune Magazine. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

[From Fortune for March 1938] 
BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 
SIX CRITERIA IN ANSWER TO THE QUESTION, HOW BIG SHOULD A 
BUSINESS BE? 


The suggestion on this page last month that American busi- 
ness might find it profitable to begin unwinding itself, then pos- 
sibly to set up a new economic era, was very warmly received. 
Dozens of busy men took time out to write Fortune, and the 
National Industrial Conference Board distributed 70,000 copies of 
the editorial. Inasmuch as the program was a program for busi- 
ness and not for government, this result was extremely encour- 
aging. However, in the brief space available for an editorial of 
this nature, the idea could not be thoroughly explored and many 
points had to be taken for granted. And for the benefit of those 
honest critics who remain skeptical of the plan—and perhaps even 
of Fortune’s motives in presenting it—a more precise definition of 
what Fortune has in mind is in order. 
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The kernel of the plan is that many big business concentrations 
might find it profitable to unmerge themselves into smaller units. 
It follows that the movement here visualized is essentially a vol- 
untary movement on the part of business itself. Many a hard- 
shelled economist will look on this statement with incredulity 
and feel inclined to accuse Fortune of naïveté. The proposition, 
however, is watertight. If it is true that capital seeks profit, and 
if it can be demonstrated that, under certain circumstances, capi- 
tal can find profit in operation by smaller units, then, under those 
circumstances, capital will break up voluntarily. Fortune’s con- 
tention is simply that such opportunities exist and have been 
overlooked. 

But in suggesting that the unwinding process be yoluntary For- 
tune does not suggest that Government have nothing whatever 
to do with it. On the contrary, this is just what Government is 
for. The unwinding should not be done by business at haphazard, 
and it should not be forced by Government by fiat. It should be 
accomplished by the of orderly democratic law, inter- 
preted by proper al methods; and the determination of the 
Pp size of a business should be made predictable by the ac- 
cep’ of certain criteria. These criteria, presumably, would be 
in the nature of compromises between economic, political, and 
sociological forces, and should answer with fair definiteness the 
basic — 5 thus far unanswerable question, How big should a busi- 
ness 

The purpose of the present editorial is to sketch six possible 
criteria for the determination of this question, embodying the 
major compromises that would certainly have to be made. But 
before turning to them directly, one more introductory remark is 
in order. The unwinding of business at a profit (or, rather, the 
unwinding of part of it) must not be thought of in terms of a 
year, or a single political campaign, or even of a single business 
generation. It is not necessary to do it all at once. For the present 
it would suffice to establish a general appreciation of the advan- 

both to business itself and to the national economy, com- 
parable to the general appreciation of the advantages of mergers 
that characterized especially the periods of 1895-1910 and 1923-29. 
Inasmuch as these advantages were recognized, there would result 
& certain revival of confidence, whose intangible benefits to the 
economy would be enormous. And, thus gathering momentum, 
the movement would develop its own standards, more specific and 
enlightening than any that can be set up today. 

Pending that development, however, how big should a business 
be? First, it is assumed that business as a whole desires to preserve 
free-market capitalism as practiced under the American democratic 
system. As has been pointed out on this page before, one reason 
why that system has recently appeared to be threatened is that the 
practices of business itself haye. become collectivistic. The re- 
sponse to collectivism in business is inevitably collectivism in gov- 
ernment, exemplified especially by the late N. R. A. But collectivism 
in business is an almost inevitable concomitant of bigness in busi- 
mess. Hence our first criterion might run to the effect that no 
business should be so big as to encourage collectivism and thus 
threaten the free, competitive, democratic order. 

This principle is well illustrated by the first article of this month’s 
business and government portfolio, Where Are the Railroads? 
The railroads have to be big. They probably ought to be made 
even bigger through the process of consolidation. They go through 
the forms of competition, but the net effect is merely to add to 
their operating expenses. Theirs is by nature a collectivistic econ- 
omy operating on the principles of planned and regulated mo- 
nopoly. It would seem evident, therefore, that they ought to be 
set up as such and removed from the competitive system, to which 
they are at present doing a lot of psychological damage. Somehow 
it is assumed that the difficulties of the railroads are the difficulties 
of free, competitive capital. Which need not be the case—unless 
capital chooses to go the way of the railroads. 

If it is decided that free, competitive capitalism is to be retained, 
the next criterion to apply is that of profit. This is the central 
= of the program, as stated above. It is suggested that if a 

usiness can look into itself honestly and discover that its sep- 
arated parts would be more profitable to the stockholders than its 
present whole, then that business is too big. The force of this cri- 
terion rests on the fact that if every unmerger resulted in a profit 
the total economy would benefit. 

Which leads to a third and most important criterion, namely, that 
a business should be no bigger than it needs to be. This means 
that since the techniques of some industries require huge invest- 
ments, while those of others do not, the optimum corporate size 
must vary with each industry. A steel business with $10,000,000 in 
assets would be a tiny business. National Steel, which, functionally 
speaking, is certainly not “too big,” has assets of $189,500,000; and 
Inland has assets of $137,600,000. On the other hand, it is fair to 
ask whether the size of the United States Steel Corporation, which 
has nearly $2,000,000,000 of assets, is truly functional. It is fair to 
raise the question whether the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
for instance, would not be better off as an independent; and whether 
the efficiency of United States Steel would not in fact be improved 
by the release of some of the railroads, ships, and other adjuncts 
without which other steel companies make steel at a bigger profit. 

The same criterion applied to General Motors, however, appears at 
first glance to give just the opposite results. It is true that many 
smaller automobile manufacturers have flourished. But General 


Motors has laid down a logic for itself—to supply “a car for every 
purse and purpose”—and has demonstrated that this blanket cover- 
age of the market results in savings too substantial to be overlooked. 
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General Motors’ Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., is the subject of the third 
article of this month's business and government portfolio, and con- 
sequently we need not pause here for details. Consider, however, 
that General Motors owned Delco, which makes electrical equip- 
ment, is in a position to know ahead of time the precise require- 
ments of six makes of automobiles and five miscellaneous automotive 
vehicles and to effect the obvious economies resulting from such 
knowledge; that the same economies are effected by all the 
groups; and that other huge economies result from the pooling of 
machine tools and the interchanging of minor parts. The fact is 
that if any one of the automotive or accessory units were taken 
away from General Motors, either the price to the consumer would 
rise or the profit to the stockholders would fall. The possible excep- 
tions to this rule are the General Motors sidelines, such as Frigid- 
aire and the vacuum-cleaner business, which, even though profit- 
able, would seem to make General Motors bigger than it needs to be. 
An entirely different case is that of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 


able to make this saving by reason of its size, which gives it pur- 

and distribution advan . Disregarding the purely 
emotional issue between the neighborhood store and the chain 
store, it would be plausible to set a limit on the size of the A. & P, 
chain at that point at which increased size would no longer result 
in increased sa What that point is Fortune does not know, 
though it is probably much lower than the present 13,500-store 
dimension. It could, however, be determined. 

Essentially the above criterion suggests limiting the size of a 
business in terms of what might be called its net functions. A 
fourth and equally important criterion would limit it in a relative 
sense for the purpose of preserving price competition—an idea that 
has been widely explored by the New Deal antimonopolists. The 
importance of price competition to the democratic, free-market 
economy lies in the fact that, to avoid industrial chaos, produc- 
tive capital must be controlled, and price competition is the only 
extragovernmental control that the democratic system affords. 
When price competition fails, Government is bound to step in; and 
when Government steps in, as in the N. R. A. days, the free market 
is threatened if not actually destroyed. 

The guaranty of competition in any industry lies chiefly in 
numbers; the more units there are the more certainly will they 
compete, and the fewer there are the more certainly will they find 
some method of synchronizing their prices. It follows that the 
size of every business should be considered in relation to the size 
of its industry, which should be dominated by no one business, or 
even several. There are industries, of course, in which the latter 
situation, called an oligopoly, cannot be avoided. No matter how 
far the big steel companies might break themselves down, in quest 
of better profits or more efficient net functions, there would never 
be more than a few. Nevertheless, a general movement in this 
direction could scarcely fail to increase competition, or conversely 
to make collusion, whether actual or virtual, more difficult. 

Fifthly, the size of any business cannot be intelligently discussed 
without regard to the problem of management. Even if some bil- 
lion-dollar combine demonstrates that it is not too big in terms of 
functions or in relation to its industry, it should still show that it 
is not too big for men to handle. There is a wide difference here 
between theory and practice. A combine that looks good on paper 
may fail to live up to expectations for lack of the special, and rare, 
supermanagement talent. 

Much has been written lately about the concentration of wealth; 
relatively little about the concentration of management. Yet, 
speaking realistically, management’s voice in the control of United 
States industry is far stronger than the voice of wealth. Here is 
another subject that Fortune is undertaking to study, the first 
results to appear, it is hoped, in the June issue. But, meanwhile, 
it is clear that an unwinding of industry would create new manage- 
ment jobs for younger men who, with the better knowledge of 
economics that all the younger generations now have, might do 
some valuable business thinking. 
` A sixth and final criterion by which to measure the optimum size 
of a business is that of incentive to those who operate it. Incentive 
was the priceless ingredient of American expansion, but the devel- 
opment of big corporations has frustrated it and tended to obscure 
it. Many businesses have sought to stimulate incentive by the 
distribution of bonuses. In some instances this has worked, but in 
others the principle has been abused, the bonuses being tied too 
loosely to earnings. The principle of extending a profit incentive 
to labor in the form of piece-work premiums (the Taylor and 
Bedeaux systems, for instance) has also been abused with the result 
that labor itself has turned against it. But the failure to stimulate 
incentive on the part of all concerned, whether managers or em- 
ployees, is one of the greatest failures of modern capitalism and 
gives rise to one of its greatest An economy without ade- 
quate profit incentives is an economy well on its road to statism. 

Moreover, the outlook for a man who begins his career 
with a white collar in one of the big combines is discouraging in 
the extreme. Not only must he resign himself in all realism to a 
subordinate position in his later years, but whatever his special 
talents may be there is a good chance that they will be overlooked 
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or misplaced. Luck enters into his advancement to a far greater 
degree than in the small company, where direct contact with the 
boss will come his way sooner or later. Besides, the management 
of a small company almost always feels more proprietary than that 
of a big company. And this vicarious proprietorship provides an 
incentive of a different kind, which, though it has little to do 
with cash return, plays an important role in the growth of the 
economy. 

If all of these criteria are considered together, the result is 
what might be called a relative standard of bigness rather than an 
absolute one. Indeed, it is evident that no absolute standard 
could be erected. What is needed is rather a point of view—a point 
of view which recognizes that while bigness in many instances is 
the most profitable business form, this is at the expense of certain 
fundamental virtues of the American economy; and that, with 
certain exceptions, the long-term profits of the future may not lie 
in bigness at all. 

Fortune does not stand with those who believe that govern- 
ment should step melodramatically onto the business stage and 
set about unmerging business on the principles of shotgun divorce. 
Punitive legislation and the United States marshal are sure to 
bungle this job. Indeed, along with the entire business community, 
Fortune acknowledges that the immediate job facing government 
and business alike at the present time is a restoration of business 
confidence. Which, however, is precisely why Fortune has come 
forth with its g program. Confidence is generated pri- 
marily by the business of doing business at a profit. In the quest 
of confidence, business should seek out and seize upon every oppor- 
tunity for profit, which means every opportunity for the efficlent 
and functional investment of money. Fortune believes that un- 
merging is one opportunity that business has entirely overlooked; 
and that in view of the chaos set up by current economic, political, 
and sociological forces, this happens to be the most likely oppor- 
tunity that business can follow up at the present time. 


— 


From Fortune for April 1938 
BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 
A DIVISION OF INDUSTRY INTO SMALLER UNITS MIGHT RESULT IN SOME 
SURPRISING PROFITS 


In the progress of mankind there are times for everything. There 
was a time for the Dark Ages, another for a Renaissance, another 
for an industrial revolution. There was a time for the building 
of America, for the creation of bigger markets and bigger pay rolls, 
and, inevitably, bigger industrial units. And that is our time. In 
our time men have been conditioned to the idea of bigness. They 
believe that to grow big is almost of necessity to progress. They 
believe that the expansion of American enterprise necessarily in- 
volves the corporate expansion of its units. And they are taught 
that the corporate n of the units should result in bigger 
profits, individually and to the economy as a whole. 

But it is possible to question this: not that our time has been 
wrong, but that it may be time for something else. It may be time 
to reexamine our ideas of progress in the light of where we wish 
to go. It may be time to weigh the notion that there is some neces- 
sary connection between economic expansion and corporate bigness. 
It may be time to wonder whether profits and the national income 
would not be bigger if the corporate units of industry were not so 
big. 
Consider what has been happening. 

American business was founded upon the principle of free compe- 
tition maintained through free markets. But during the era of big- 
ness, when American business was so to speak winding up, the units 
of business became so big that they developed a fear of price wars; 
they dared not compete against themselves, and no one dared to 
compete against them. There consequently emerged the super- 
units—well-defined industrial groups whose members act in con- 
cert and whose aim is not price competition but, on the contrary, 
price stabilization. The efforts of the superunit produce the reverse 
effect of the competitive effort. When the market falls off, the 
superunit tries to keep prices up. And often it does not consider it 
advisable to lower prices until recovery actually sets in. 

Now, this technique of bigness, involving the artificial control of 
prices and other basic factors, is a collectivist technique. And the 
operation of the collectivist technique has created for business a 
precarious situation. Business has carried collectivism so far in its 
private affairs that its affairs are no longer private but, by the big- 
ness of their impact, public. It is untenable, indeed, to suppose 
that the policies of the steel industry with regard to prices, pro- 
duction, and employment are strictly private matters. These 
policies involve directly 570,000 employees, $976,000,000 of annual 
pay rolls, and a $5,000,000,000 investment. They have repercussions 
throughout most of business, affecting at least remotely millions of 
people and eventually the entire economy. But inasmuch as they 
imapinge upon and invade the sphere of public welfare, they impinge 
upon and invade the functions of government. By its very office, 
government must intervene. And the method of intervention 
which is easiest and most obvious, and which was encouraged dur- 
ing N. I. R. A. days by businessmen themselves, is the method of 
T regulation—of price, for instance, of production, of profit 
1 8 

Thus collectivism in industry begets collectivism in government. 
And if this is not collectivism as practiced in the so-called collec- 
tivist States, it is only a couple of theoretical steps removed from it. 
Carried to its extreme, it means the downfall of the economy upon 


which American business has been reared, the on of the 
democratic order, the destruction of the right to risk and profit, 
and, all too easily, the loss of those civil liberties that are at present 
based upon the principle of the limitation of governmental power. 

Last month, in The New Deal: Second Time Round, Fortune 
predicted that new forces within the administration were about to 
assert themselves. They began to assert themselves, indeed, while 
the February issue was on the presses, and they have since become 
known as the New Deal’s antimonopoly program. From the begin- 
ning the precise nature of this program has been ambiguous, and 
the purpose of the two business and government articles in this 
issue—What Do They Mean: Monopoly? and Robert H. Jackson— 
is to clear up the ambiguity as far as possible. Whether the pro- 
gram will result in any immediate moves it is impossible to pre- 
dict—indeed, it would seem that the only prediction that can safely 
be made concerning the New Deal at present is that it will sooner 
or later have to pe any a great deal of money. But even if anti- 
monopoly is merely a program for the long pull; even if its im- 
mediate results turn out to be nothing more substantial than a 
congressional investigation for the preparation of legislation and 
the streamlining of the antitrust laws, it merits the attention of 
business. For the basic purpose of the program is to stop the 
progress of collectivism and to turn business back to the democratic, 
competitive order. Only thus, it is argued, can government also 
return to its original democratic principles. 

But here it is necessary to state flatly that any scheme to break 
down American industry into smaller units must inevitably fail if 
it cannot show a profit. This has been the trouble all along with 
Government policemanship. It is true that businessmen must 
operate within the limitations of the public welfare, but they must 
also and simultaneously operate within the limitations of the 
8 — EEES The 8 is of necessity un- 
cooperative toward those regulations that disregard the logic of 
profits, or that limit so severely—and he might add unfairly—the 
possibility of profits that the capital with which he is entrusted is 
endangered. This is a principle that men sitting in their offices in 
Washington are prone to underrate. With the result that the laws 
they promulgate cause misunderstanding, fear, uneasiness, resent- 
ment, and elaborate evasions that reach the goal—i. e., profit—by 
devious and even underground means. 

But with this point firmly in mind, it is permissible to inquire 
whether business could conceivably profit by a transformation of 
itself. And ths answer, of necessity perfunctory within the present 
limitations of space, would seem to be that some of it could. If 
the winding-up process of the last 70 years has been an extremely 
profitable process, there is no reason to suppose that an unwind- 
ing process could not be profitable, too. Indeed, the greatest 
obstacle in visualizing the possibilities inherent in such a reversal 
of the economy would seem to lie chiefiy in a habit of mind that 
has conditioned every businessman to think of mergers as in- 
evitably more profitable than the sum of their constituent units. 

There is no question but that this has often proved to be true. 
The making of a merger on paper is one of the most exciting 
games in the world, just because the potential increase in profit 
is enormous. Comparative balance sheets show that inventories, 
cash, and fixed-asset requirements for one big company would be 
considerably less than for several small ones. Expenses can be 
slashed everywhere—on paper. Managements can be unified; buy- 
ing can be done in quantity; distribution can be made more 
efficient. It all yields wonderful copy for the prospectus writer. 
But the enthusiast forgets how many mergers have failed to wor! 
and how many more have succeeded only after 10 or 15 years 
disappointing earnings. In 1919 Arthur S. Dewing examined 35 
industrial mergers and showed that, after 10 years of operation, 
the average earnings of 22 of them were less than the previous 
combined earnings of their constituent units. Only four of them 
realized promoters’ estimates in their first year of operation, and 
only two of these kept the record unblemished for 10 years. 

Dewing’s table is too old to be taken literally today, and un- 
happily the depression makes a fair examination of recent mergers 
extremely difficult. But the principle is clear that few mergers 
do what they are supposed to do. There may be water in the 
capitalization. Management trouble may develop; management 
loses contact, becomes impersonalized and confused, indulges in 
grandiose schemes and unprofitable appendages. Almost certainly 
some of the units develop losses, and these are carried for years be- 
cause of some special situation in the capital structure or because 
the company is obligated, or maybe just because the management 
refuses to admit defeat. These losing units suck up the earnings. 
The return on invested capital dwindles from a projected 10 percent 
to 5, to 3, maybe to less than 1; and if in the meantime a big 
funded debt has been acquired, the company may become ossified— 
a problem child of the expansion economy. 

In the accompanying article on page 75 the problem of bigness 
is discussed from the point of view of government, and the various 
schemes there suggested for breaking up bigness are Government 
schemes. But the theme here is not that of government, but of 
business. And the standard here suggested is simply the profit 
standard, If American industry should undertake to unwind Itself 
it would naturally begin with the unprofitable enterprises. Speak- 
ing theoretically there seems to be no good reason why General 
Motors, for example, should be in the business of vacuum cleaners 
and the business of electric refrigerators, besides the automobile 
business. But General Motors makes a handsome profit; and hence, 
strictly from the business point of view, the burden of proof lies on 
him who argues that it ought to be broken up. On the other hand, 
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there are a number of big combines that have not shown decent 
earnings for years. Their preferred stocks may be in arrears from 
$20 to $60; they yield nothing to the investor; their very size is a 
liability. Companies in this fix are hereby invited to examine 
themselves, to see whether everybody concerned would not profit 
if they were unmerged into their constituent parts. 

Not as a concrete example but merely to illustrate the general 
point, imagine a combine, A, simplified by the absence of funded 
debt. Suppose that it is susceptible to a logical dissolution into 
three moderate-sized operating companies, B, C, and D. Suppose 
that the most profitable enterprises are put into B, the medium 
ones and the losers into C and D. The original shareholders, in 
this event, receive three certificates for their old one, the B certifi- 
cate representing an extremely prosperous enterprise, the C and D 
certificates representing speculative ones. Suppose that both of 
these speculations fail and that the C and D certificates become 
worthless. Nevertheless, it is almost inevitable that the B certifi- 
cate will be worth more than the original A stock. In actual prac- 
tice, of course, C and D might be set up with special considerations, 
so that they would not be certain losses but outside chances. The 
correct determination of such factors would be a question of proper 
balance. 

But, besides a profit to shareholders, there would be other profits. 
Management would profit in that young men, up till then sub- 
merged under a hierarchy, might be given the chance of their lives 
at the head of the speculative C and D companies, and the chances 
of survival for these companies would thereby be improved. Wall 
Street itself would profit, for Wall Street would get the commis- 
sions on the reorganization and the reshuffling of the securities; 
and, finally, the national economy would profit, for if C or D goes 
bankrupt, bad investments have thereby been liquidated with the 
least possible disruption to business as a whole. 

This simon-simple A B C D example is not put forward as a 
concrete suggestion, but as an illustration of the principle that 
a redemocratization of industry would not have to be done at a 
total loss. Moreover, it is important to make firm note of two 
points. The program suggested here is not aimed at bigness per se. 
The error of bigness does not lie in the gross sales, but in the 
net functions. How big does a business have to be to operate 
efficiently? The answer, of course, varies with every specific case 
and in every industry. As a general rule, whenever a business can 
look into itself honestly and find that its shareholders would profit 
by a dissolution, then maybe it is too big. And as a general ideal, 
there should be enough units in every industry to preserve the 
competitive character of that industry pricewise. But these are 
highly theoretical considerations and would take years to work out. 
It has taken 70 years to build business up to its present collec- 
tivist peak. It might take 70 years to build another industrial 
order, the basically democratic order here su The un- 
winding process would, of course, be enormously complicated by 
funded debts, debentures, preferred equities, minorities, and a 
thousand and one variations of each. But it is safe to say that 
if American business wanted to move in this direction it could 
move in this direction. And it is safe to say that, if accomplished 
by private initiative, the unbuilding might be highly profitable, 
and might indeed stimulate an actual expansion of business and 
an increase in the national income, comparable to the expansions 
and increases of the past. 

If, on the other hand, businessmen wait for the United States 
marshal to grab them by the collar, the reformation of the econ- 
omy is not apt to be healthy. In that event, the unbuilding process 
will simply degenerate into a dog fight in the courts. The same 
old cycle will establish itself. Government will sue, courts will 
hedge, Congress will legislate, and business will evade. And mean- 
while what happens to the national income is all too easy to guess. 

But if, finally, neither business nor Government makes any 
moves whatever in the direction of breaking down industry into 
smaller, more compact, more mobile, and better earning units; 
if bigness is allowed to remain as the standard concept of the 
economy, then the American businessman and the American po- 
litico and, in short, all American citizens, must prepare themselves 
for a different order of things; an order in which the powers of 
Government are not limited; in which the right to risk and profit 
is not clear; and in which the making, the selling, and even the 
buying of the products of the biggest show in history are all 
mysteriously directed from above. 


[From Fortune for May 1938] 
BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 


IN A DEMOCRATIC ECONOMY IT IS DANGEROUS TO IMPOSE PUNITIVE TAXES 
AGAINST PROFIT 

There has been growing in this country a school of thought that 
Says: “Men gathered together in Government agencies are wiser 
than men gathered together in private enterprise; they are less 
selfish, more honest, freer to regard the common good, and better 
able in their wisdom to see that goods are distributed equitably.” 
Therefore, these people say, we shall the control of taxa- 


impose 

tion upon the profits of industrial society, drain off a great mass of 
profit into one big pool, and redistribute it according to the lights 
of even-handed, humanitarian government, rather than according 
to the selfish lights of industrial management. 

Concerning the good intentions of this school there can be no 
doubt. But concerning the soundness of its economics there is not 
only doubt but danger. There is danger because profit, which is 
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what these reformists wish to tax, is the mainspring of the Ameri- 
can economy. 

The notion of profit was inherent in the capitalist system from 
which the American economy was born. But in the political think- 
ing of the American settlers there were established certain guaran- 
ties of profit opportunity that resulted in the biggest and fastest 
economic expansion the world had ever seen. To understand fully 
why this expansion occurred it is necessary to remember that profit 
acted upon it in two ways. Profit stimulated expansion because 
men were trying to make profit. And it stimulated expansion 
because men were able to put profit to use. 

The idea of profit is thus perfectly circular. The phrase “to make 
a profit” has no meaning by itself, for it immediately raises the 
question of what is to be done with that profit, what is it for, 
how much, so to speak, is it worth? The fact that the American 
economy offered extraordinary opportunities for putting profit to 
use was an extraordinary stimulant to men’s desire to make it. 
If, on the other hand, the American economy had offered relatively 
few opportunities for the investment of profit, men would still have 
desired to make profit but would not have desired it so much. 

To state the principle in another way, it is axiomatic that 
capital seeks two desiderata: profit and safety. Faced with the 
possibility of a big profit, capital will to some considerable extent 
sacrifice safety; but the lower the potential profit, the less is 
the risk that capital is willing to take. In considering an in- 
vestment a businessman will balance the possibility of a big loss 
against the possibility of a big profit and may decide in favor 
of the risk. But if the possibility of big profit is taken away, 
then he must reject the risk. The principle could well be 
illustrated by setting up what the economists call indifference 
curves to compare these fundamental options. The curves 
would show that every obstacle put in the way of the earnings 
of large profit is, per contra, an encouragement for capital to 
seek safety. The world’s outstanding example of safety-secking 
capital comes from India, where princes preserve their wealth in 
the indestructible form of gold and jewels—and the Indian masses 
starve. Safety, one need scarcely be reminded, is not characteris- 
tic of any new or rapidly expanding enterprise. On the contrary, 
safety is the characteristic of the relatively least productive securi- 
ties, of the so-called legal investments, of liens on fixed property 
whose value is already established and proved, and of Govern- 
ment bonds. In investments and enterprises such as these, cap- 
ital is content with a return of from 1 to 4 percent; and the 
more capital falls back on this kind of return, the slower must 
be the expansion of the economy. 

On the opposite page the reader will find a little chart of the 
national income since 1790, showing total income realized (ex- 
cluding corportion profits not paid out as dividends, and certain 
minor items) in billions of dollars, and per capita income in 
hundreds. The estimates upon which this chart is based were 
prepared by Dr. Robert F. Martin of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, and while estimates in this field can never 
be satisfactory, these are among the soundest ever compiled. 
Prior to 1899 the curve is little better than an approximation 
and is known to be too low; but as modern times are approached 
it becomes more accurate. 

Now, the characteristics of this curve are enlightening. It will 
be observed that the first substantial decline in national income 
since 1900 occurred in 1921. In that year the curve cut its first 
important tooth (the first, probably, since the depression of 1873, 
for which figures are not available). From this untoward incident 
it recovered and no new characteristic is introduced until 1932. 
Then, probably for the first time in history, the national income 
shrank to something substantially less than it had been 10 years 
before. This fact suggests in itself a pause in expansion; and 
that the pause may be extremely serious is now suggested by an 
imminent possibility. There is no telling what the national in- 
come will be for 1938 (it will depend, for one thing, on Government 
spending), but it is a fair assumption that it will be less than the 
1937 income, and this assumption is indicated by the tentative 
dotted-line projections at the right of the chart. But if this hap- 
pens, and if the decline is extensive, the American people will suffer 
an unfamiliar experience. The American people will in that event 
suffer the experience of a peak in national income lower than the 
previous peak. 

It is possible to say, then, that beginning in 1921 the action of 
the national-income curve has suffered a sea change. Its charac- 
teristics are different. The story it has to tell of expansion is no 
longer convincing; indeed, in the light of the fact that a great part 
of the rise from 1933 to 1937 can be accounted for by Government 
spending of borrowed capital, it tells no story of expansion at all. 

No economist has ever been able to perform a satisfactory diag- 
nosis of the complicated factors involved here. But among the 
obvious factors, and suspiciously coincident with the ed char- 
acteristics of the curve, is the philosophy of taxation mentioned at 
the outset. This philosophy has evolved slowly from various tenta- 
tive efforts at an income tax in the nineteenth century, through 
the imposition of the first corporation income tax in 1909, to the 
establishment of a personal income tax in 1913. Even then, how- 
ever, it had not fully developed. The principle involved in the 
early income and profits taxes was simply that, on the grounds of 
social justice and expediency, the profits of expansion ought to be 
taxed in order that successful men might carry a greater share of 
the expense of government. The principle was enlightened, for- 
ward looking, and fair. And that it did no harm to the national 
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income was proved by the fact that the peak reached in 1929 was 
very substantially higher than the peak of 1920. 

But during the depression the above-mentioned philosophy 
evolved rapidly. It was talked about. It influenced the New Deal. 
The idea grew up of leveling the economy; or distributing the 
wealth that was already made, or being made, to a larger num- 
ber of people. And the instrument to be used in this distribution 
was high (sometimes called punitive) taxation. Beginning in 
1932 incomes were taxed up to 63 percent, and by 1937 the top 
tax rate had reached 79 percent. In 1934 the capital-gains tax 
was strengthened by prohibiting the deduction of more than $2,000 
of capital losses and by taxing the on a sliding scale upward, 
inversely with the age of the investment. And finally, in 1936, a 
tax was deyised to force corporations to pay out their profits as 
taxable dividends. All this is very familiar ground, and the evil 
of each of these taxes has doubtless been exaggerated. But con- 
cerning the effect as a whole there can be little exaggeration. 

If, as set forth at the outset, a mover of the American 
expansion has been high profit, and if obstacles in the way of 
high profit encourage capital to seek safety and unexpansive re- 
turns, then it follows that a high-tax policy directed against high 
profit must retard the growth of the economy. Moreover, in the 
light of the circular concept of profit already mentioned, it is 
apparent that a high tax against the of profit is a high 
tax against the opportunity for putting profit to use; that a high 
tax on what an entrepreneur has done is in effect a high tax upon 
what he is going to do; that a high tax upon the past is inmescapably 
a high tax upon the future. Capital always seeks profit. But it 
will not seek high, expansive profit when the future is taxed. 

Only intensive study can determine the full economic conse- 
quences of this high-tax philosophy. As a first t step the 
careful reader is referred to the recent report of Gerhard Colm and 
Fritz Lehmann put out by the New School for Social Research under 
the title “Economic Consequences of Recent American Tax Policy.” 
But to determine the immediate consequences to himself and his 
own business the businessman scarcely needs to inquire of econ- 
omists. He knows that in the light of the above factors the problem 
of investing $1,000,000 is really very simple. That new patent which 
he has wanted to develop; that new process for which he needs a 
modern extension to his present plant; that branch-factory idea 
which would help him to cut the expense of his present centralized 
distribution system—all these are far too lative, They are too 
speculative not because they do not good profit with rea- 
sonable risk but because there would be no place for him or his 
stockholders to put that profit once it was made and passed along 
in the form of dividends. This being so, the businessman chooses 
a perfect alternative provided by the Government, and puts his 
$1,000,000 into tax-exempt, or partially tax-exempt, securities on 
which the profit factor is practically negligible but the safety factor 

us the current tax system not only capital from 
taking risks but by means 8 recor) eee 
it to play safe. And it can supposed ‘way 
action has had no effect on the on of American business. 
On the contrary, while it cannot be argued that the tax philosophy 
just described is the sole cause of the shrinkage in the national 
income, it is all too evidently one cause. And while it cannot be 
argued that the principle of graduated direct taxes is unsound, it is 
all teo evident that this principle must not be carried to punitive 
extremes. For to suppose that a capitalist economy can be made to 
thrive by punishing capital is to suppose an absurdity. 

It is true that one inevitable concomitant of industrial expan- 
sion is the concentration of wealth in the hands of a few. But 
it is doubtful whether the statesmanlike course by which to pre- 
vent that concentration is to lessen the Nation’s power of making 
wealth. If the national income were to expand rapidly to, let us 
say, $150,000,000,000, it, is certain that several billion dollars of the 
increment would be siphoned off into the hands of the few. But 
the increment to the people as a whole would be so vast, in this 
event, that the increment to the few could justifiably be disre- 
garded and could eventually be recaptured by devices that would 
not retard the growth of the economy. He who argues otherwise 
argues himself into this position: That expansion must be re- 
tarded in order to prevent wealth from concentrating: 

Neither business nor Government contemplates any such absurd 
position. American business has expressed itself from many 
sources as willing to bear a heavy load of taxation—it merely asks 
that the motivating forces of the economy be spared too much 
of the load. In this, American business is backed by the experi- 
ence of the British, who still allow unlimited capital-loss deduc- 
tion against capital gains, On the other hand, Government itself 
desires an expansion of the economy. Government itself knows 
that the social justification of profit lies in the fact that it is 
capable of causing such expansion. Government itself cannot 
contemplate, or even survive, a contraction that must punish 
everyone. 

Almost all economists—Marxists, socialists, liberals, and con- 
servatives—acknowledge that in order to preserve itself capitalism 
must grow. In growth at the risk of the individual lies the safety 
of the capitalist state. But the reformers already cited say that 
growth is finished. American economy, they say, has matured 
and its inherent opportunities are less. It is, they say, futile to 
hope that a more conservative tax policy might reawaken oppor- 
2 ra restimulate expansion. They would abandon that alter- 
native forever. 
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It is undoubtedly true that speculative profits are made at the 
frontiers of an economy. But is it necessary to suppose that there 
are no more frontiers? All frontiers are not geographic. There 
are frontiers of politics, of technology, of finance, of all human dis- 
covery. And can it be said that we have reached the end of that? 
If so, if growth has really ceased or has fallen to a cautious few 
percent per annum, then it follows, by almost all economic think- 
ing, that free capitalism is doomed. The economics of democracy 
must. then crystallize into another kind of economic order; an order 
that has been discussed on this page before, and toward which 
against the will of a majority of the people of the United States, we 
are now heading. This is the collectivist order, in which the demo- 
cratic economy will have lost its dynamic motives and its dynamic 
controls and will therefore of necessity be planned and adminis- 
tered by a central authority, which, presumably, and in spite of 
the reformers, will not fail to be as fallible as all human authority 
has been since the beginning of time. 


An Appeal by the World Peace Crusaders to the 
Citizens of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an appeal to the citizens 
of the world sent to me by a very dear friend of mine. This 
appeal is distributed by the World Peace Crusaders, and I 
am informed that the World Peace Crusaders are those who, 
believing in the power of prayer, are participating in this 
universal prayer activity and giving time and effort in broad- 
ening its scope. 

Secretary of State Hull recently referred to the necessity 
for a strong and united public opinion in our country and in 
every country to support a “renewal and demonstration of 
faith in the possibility of a world order based on law and 
international cooperative effort.” In accord with these ob- 
jectives expressed by our Secretary of State is the following 
appeal of the World Peace Crusaders: 


AN APPEAL TO THE CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 

It has been necessary in the past and seems necessary at present 
for the nations of the world to intensively train millions and 
mobilize them for the defense of their country. 

If millions can be intensively trained and mobilized for war, 
why should not millions mobilize for peace? 

The Bible says, “The effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much.” 

This appeal is made to every man, woman, and child to enlist 
in a world-wide mobilization by praying daily, fervently, system- 
atically, consecratedly, and unfailingly for the cessation of war, 
the prevention of war, and the establishment of world peace until 
this is achieved. 

Owing to the difference in time in different parts of the globe, 
there will be perpetual prayer day and night. 

This prayer will be answered, and in the fullness of time 
there 1 be no cause for war, because the brotherhood of man 
will have been established. 

Swords and armament can then be beaten into plowshares 
and men and nations will live in peace, sharing one with the other. 

WORLD PEACE CRUSADERS. 


New Deal or Old Deal? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID J. LEWIS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 
THE DEPRESSION CRISIS 


Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the present Gov- 
ernment took office on March 4, 1933. What did it find? It 
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found 12,000,000 men out of work; the men and the women 
on six and one-half million farms going virtually unpaid 
for their undiminished work; with corn selling at 30 cents 
and wheat selling at 40 cents a bushel. It found the national 
income, the income of its citizens taken in all, reduced from 
eighty billions to forty billions a year. It found nearly all 
the railways insolvent; some of the best insurance companies 
shaky, and catastrophe of all catastrophes, it faced a run of 
all the depositors on the banks of the country. 

Never before, ladies and gentlemen, never elsewhere, had 
unemployment been so great. Never before or elsewhere 
had the national income been suddenly cut in half. No- 
where else in the world had farm prices so nearly struck 
zero, or railways become so insolvent; certainly never before 
had the banks of a country been in such a plight or had 
honest property so lost its value, with the lives of a quarter 
of the population and the savings and property values of 
all in peril. Here was economic chaos, indeed. 

THE CITIZEN AND HIS GOVERNMENT 

When the Nation’s life or sovereignty is in danger, what 
does the Government do? It turns to the people. It has 
turned to them on five critical occasions in our history. 
Have their sons ever failed it, ever failed to bring back the 
flag in triumph to the Capital? When the people are in 
desperation the people turn to their government; and why 
not? For what purposes are governments organized? Is it 
not, sir, to protect the lives and the property of their 
citizens? 

How were these classes of sufferers received when they ap- 
proached the Government? Well, the banks came first; alto- 
gether $3,108,000,000 was advanced to keep their doors open; 
the railways came next and loans amounting to $750,000,000 
were advanced to them; then followed the insurance com- 
panies to which loans and guaranties aggregating $642,600,000 
were made; and finally as the agonies of hunger and cold 
threatened, the unemployed citizens, their savings exhausted 
or lost in some failing bank, came forward, and these during 
the last year, in work and dole, have been aided by the sum of 
$3,232,754,000. As their farms were being condemned to fore- 
closure by 30-cent corn and 40-cent wheat the farmers came, 
and altogether the sum of $5,622,000,000 has been advanced 
to them in loans. Home owners likewise, as their mortgaged 
homes were placed under the hammer, came forward, and 
loans aggregating $3,855,000,000 have been made to them. 

I say that it is the natural business of government to pro- 
tect the lives and honest property of its citizens. Is there 
any evidence in all these cases of help of any discrimination 
in favor of a class? I can see none. Certainly, I can see no 
discrimination against the property classes. Where in all the 
history of government can you find a record of such great 
aid extended to property? 

NEW DEAL COSTS 

But it is objected that the Government has incurred a 
heavy indebtedness. It has, indeed. But does that tell the 
whole story? It does not. It overlooks the restoration of 
the national income which has been realized. This income 
had fallen from seventy-eight billions in 1929 to forty-five 
billions in 1933; it has now climbed back to more than sixty- 
seven billions. It overlooks the restoration of property values, 
which had fallen from three hundred and sixty billions in 1929 
to two hundred and forty-seven billions in 1932. These prop- 
erty values have risen to three hundred and fifty billions, which 
includes fifty billions restored farm values. 

But still the political critic continues to complain that 
the Government has increased the debt by sixteen and 
one-half billions of dollars, These are figures as to which 
the human mind can form no picture, figures easily used to 
produce that fear of the unknown which terrified the sailors 
of Columbus. How can we remove this unknown element, this 
X quantity from the equation? Well, by simply humanizing 
the figures, so that a real picture can be formed by the mind. 
Let us humanize them. There are 130,000,000 people in the 
United States. Of these, 50,000,000 support themselves in nor- 
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mal times either by their labors or from their incomes. Let us 
say that they are the taxpayers of the United States. Now, 
if you divide the 50,000,000 into the sixteen and one-half bil- 
lions, it will come to just $330 apiece. How long would it take 
& person to pay this off? Well, exact computation shows that 
a payment of $1.58 a month for 25 years would discharge the 
sixteen and one-half billions, together with 3 percent interest 
on the debt. Would this be a legacy of debt to their children 
and their children’s children, as the critics say? How many 
workmen now unemployed would be glad to pay the $1.58 a 
month if guaranteed their steady work? How many out of 
work would gladly pay it to secure a job? 

: THE ALTERNATIVE 

And now I should like to put one question to my fellow 
American, who is always first an American, whatever his 
party. Are you sure, quite sure, sir, that if the Government 
had refused its helping hand to these helpless victims as 
they appealed for help, that the Government itself would 
not have gone down beneath the iron heel of some fascist 
or communistic dictator? Had not the let-it-drift, laissez 
faire policy been fully tried out between 1929 and 1933? 
What did it produce? Economic chaos. Remember, sir, 
that it was economic chaos that gave Russia, gave Germany, 
gave Italy their despots. No Philip of Macedon has yet 
horsed his way over the North American Continent, and 
may God forfend us against the day when an administra- 
tion in Washington shall be willing to stake the existence 
of this Republic against 16% billions of dollars devoted 
to its own rescue and the lives and honest property of its 
citizens. 

HOW MUCH HAS RELIEF COST? 

Mr. Speaker, including the contributions made by Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, the total sum devoted to 
safeguarding and conserving the health of the people of the 
United States in 1937 amounted to $26.50 per capita of our 
population. Was that too much? 

How much did Germany pay for the same great purpose? 
Answer: $28.20 per capita of the German population. How 
much did the British subject feel warranted to pay? 
Answer: $32.80 per capita of the population. 

This is oniy a part of the tribute we pay for the infirmities 
in our economic system in the United States and its resultant 
unemployment. It represents a considerable sum, I grant 
you. But compare it with the sum we are devoting to de- 
fending the sovereignty of the Republic. During the same 
year, 1937, $19.83 per capita was expended by the Federal 
Government in paying interest on debts contracted for wars 
in the past, pensions to our soldiers, maintenance of the 
Navy and the Army, and construction of implements of war. 
This $19.83 per capita is what we pay for the infirmities in 
the world-organization agencies necessary to prevent war 
and protect the independence of every country. 

Now, sir, let us measure the relative burden in the United 
States, in Germany, and in Great Britain. The $26.50 per 
capita here represented 4.77 percent of our national income, 
the $32.80 paid by British subjects represented 6.32 percent 
of their national income, and the $28.20 in Germany repre- 
sented even a higher percent of the income of Germany. 

It has been said that comparisons are odious. If we 
Americans had permitted any to freeze, to starve, or to suffer 
impairment of health as a result of our depression, compari- 
son would indeed be odious. We have devoted less than 5 
percent, when Germany has devoted more of the national 
income to the prevention of such tragedies. Personally, I 
know, of course, that no Member of Congress, no American 
citizen, will be willing to risk such an odious comparison, 


OLD-DEAL COSTS 
Mr. Speaker, we are concerned deeply as to how much the 
New Deal has cost—and properly so—and I have presented 
the figures. 
And now, sir, how much has the depression, the old deal, 
cost? To date it has cost the Nation one hunded and sixty- 
Judged by the standard of 


six billions in annual income. 
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1929, the American people should have enjoyed a national in- 
come of eighty billions in 1930; it fell short thirteen billions; 
fell short twenty-seven billions in 1931, and forty-one billions 
in 1932. It climbed to sixty-nine billions in 1937; but was still 
short eleven billions, and charging the old deal with its losses 
through the 8 years, 1930-37, it has cost the American people 
the enormous sum of one hundred and sixty-six billions of 
income lost forever. Compare that figure now with the six- 
teen and one-half billions increase in the public debt. Old- 
deal losses exceed by 10 to 1. But the comparison does not 
end there. For the increase of the public debt the Treasury 
ledger shows an increase of seven billions in public assets. 
Thus while the public debt increased by sixteen and one-half 
billions of dollars the Treasury assets consisting of cash, the 
stabilization fund, and the Government investment in such 
corporations as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in- 
creased by approximately seven billions. The net increase in 
the public debt was not sixteen and one-half billions but nine 
billions. But for this loss of income under the old deal, 
what do we have? Well, sir, a depreciation in the value of 
private property which in 1933 ran into the tragic total of 
one hundred and thirteen billions and a loss of confidence of 
businessmen in the business enterprises of each other and 
the economic system itself from which they are reviving only, 
but slowly. 
OLD DEAL-——-LOST CONFIDENCE 


Sir, insurance of deposits has given depositors a confi- 
dence they never had before, has blown the breath of life 
into the banks so that their vaults are filled as never 
before. There is now no lack of confidence in the banks, 
nor is there any lack of confidence in the Government, 
judged by financial standards. Its bonds are marketed at 
a lower rate than that of any government, indeed at the 
lowest rates known. But, sir, confidence in the banks, 
confidence in the Government—indispensable though they 
be—are not enough in themselves. There must also be con- 
fidence in industry and commerce, In order that the wheels 
of industry and commerce should move rightly, the men of 
industry and commerce must have confidence in each other 
and in the enterprises of each other. Lacking this con- 
fidence in the business prospects of such enterprises, the 
banks fear to lend to them even when asked, and without 
assured markets, the enterprises are seized with a sort of 
palsy—due to what? Due, I answer clearly, to their own 
lack of confidence in each other and their respective business 
economic prospects. Sir, this essential confidence is an 
elusive element, invisible to the view, although, like gravi- 
tation, its function is to hold everything in its place in 
human relations. Its sustaining presence or devitalizing 
loss resembles the pressure of the enveloping atmosphere. 
At common altitudes inside and outside atmospheric pres- 
sures are in balance for the human body, we know. So we 
breathe easily and are well; but as we ascend to abnormal 
mountain heights some invisible change occurs. We breathe 
hard and fast, our movement slackens until we stop, devital- 
ized by a condition we cannot see. What has happened? 
Only this, the atmosphere’s pressure has dropped one-third 
on the outside, and its sustaining equilibrium within and 
without the body has been lost. 

And to what does this analogy apply in the economic 
world? To the balance necessary between produced values 
and active utilized purchasing power. These must balance 
just as expenditures and revenues must balance in the public 
budget. I am announcing no new conclusion, I know. Now, 
whose duty is it to balance these producing and purchasing 
powers in the budgets of industry and commerce? Surely 
it is that of the leaders of industry and commerce. And if 
Telying on Hooverisms, they fail to maintain that balance, is 
the Government to stand by cold and inert while people 
starve? 

BITUMINOUS MINING 

Mr. Speaker, as a former miner, I shall be excused from 

making particular reference to the Bituminous Coal Act as 
LXXXIII —App—194 
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& vital new gain. In the mining industry the principle of 
competition had utterly broken down. Unregulated compe- 
tition was operating destructively and not conservatively in 
the production and distribution of coal, because of the spe- 
cial circumstances associated with its production, transpor- 
tation, and sale. It was found in Germany, in England, as 
indeed it was found here, that a small excess of supply of 
coal in the market under unregulated competitive conditions 
meant bankruptcy prices for the whole industry, while on 
the other hand a small shortage of supply of coal meant 
sudden skyward prices to the consumer. 

Sir, I visited Great Britain and Germany to study their coal- 
mining experience and found that Germany had been driven 
a generation ago, and Great Britain in 1930, to a system 
of control to regulate coal prices as against both bank- 
ruptcy extremes on the one hand and extortionate profiteer- 
ing on the other. Briefly, these countries had found that in 
the production and marketing of coal, as in railway trans- 
portation rates, uncontrolled competition worked disaster 
either to producers or to consumers. 

I must confess, sir, that the Bituminous Coal Act lacks in 
a most essential feature, in my view. In Germany and in 
England it had been found that effective and just control 
required the allocation of given proportions of the coal to be 
produced to particular producing regions and particular pro- 
ducing mines. That essential element in regulation has been 
omitted from our act. I do not think the Coal Commission 
can function successfully with a view to its great objective 
until this feature adopted in Germany and in Great Britain 
is also adopted here, 

NEW DEAL GAINS 

Mr. Speaker, of the old-deal losses, we are only still too 
sensible. Their evil visitations are still largely present 
wherever we look. Where are the compensating old-deal 
gains? Unhappily there are none. But of the New Deal 
we can claim gains and balancing assets. If the Nation is 
so much the poorer for old-deal losses, certainly it can be 
Said that it is some the richer because of New Deal gains. 
I mention first the public improvements, valuable social 
assets, which have come directly from W. P. A. expenditures. 
Sir, here are 44,000 miles of new highways, streets, and 
roads. Here are 19,000 new bridges and 13,000 old bridges 
reconditioned. Note the 185,000 drainage devices, such. as 
culverts, to prevent erosion and road damage; 42,000 build- 
ings, 12,000 built entirely by W. P. A. workers, which include 
schools, libraries, fire houses, armories, and 99 new hospitals. 

All these are values salvaged in the employment of men and 
capital during these years that must otherwise have been 
wholly lost. I repeat another’s inquiry, “Is that waste?” 

It is impossible properly in this speech to show the physi- 
cal accomplishments of the New Deal, and I, therefore, re- 
serve it for later discussion. I have briefly mentioned some 
of the W. P. A. work, and in passing I call your attention 
to the schoolhouses, courthouses, city halls, hospitals, and 
other public buildings, valued at over $1,200,000,000, which 
the P. W. A. has constructed. The wealth of a nation cannot 
be measured by the quantity of gold and silver it possesses. 
Rather it is the fertility of its soil, the quantity of its national 
resources—land, homes, buildings, highways, and dams— 
which make up its real wealth. Here the New Weal has con- 
centrated its efforts. Flood control, navigation, and power 
projects, soil conservation, reforestation, reclamation, road 
construction, bridges, public buildings, State and National 
parks, recreational projects—these are typical New Deal 
activities which have vastly increased the national wealth. 

MORAL GAINS OF NEW DEAL 

But, Mr. Speaker, the books of the old deal and New Deal 
may not be closed with a mere statistical or financial state- 
ment. The greatest, the moral gains, have still to be stated. 
May I refer in only a few words to the Social Security system 
which we assuredly owe to New Deal thought and courage? 
There, sir, stands the Social Security system, the railroad 
old-age pension system, the unemployment insurance system, 
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and there, as great altitudes in the geography of history, they 
will stand for generations to come. 

It is true that these institutions were already more than a 
generation old in the lands of our ancestors. It is true that 
the old-deal order of thought despised and rejected them. 
But with the New Deal they came unto their own and their 
own did not reject them. Grandpa and grandma, thrown on 
the scrap heap by modern industry, because their arms are 
no longer strong enough or swift enough to turn the great 
wheels of industry, thanks to the New Deal statesmanship, 
shall, in this country as in other Christian lands, have their 
bread and their blankets assured them up to the grave. An- 
other moral gain I need only mention by its name. It is the 
C. C. C., or Civilian Conservation Corps. 

That the social-security system, speaking generally, will 
require improvement I fully recognize. What we can safely 
affirm now, as a New Deal gain, is that the principle having 
been established, the conscience of future lawmakers can be 
relied upon to extend its benefits as increasing experience 
and more favorable economic conditions may allow. 

Another moral gain unique in the history of the subject 
is found in the paragraph called 7A, the paragraph assur- 
ing employees the right to collective bargaining with their 
employers. The employers as incorporated partnerships have 
-long enjoyed this right of collective bargaining with their 
employees. From the beginning a majority of such incorpo- 
rated partners acting as stockholders have been clothed with 
the power to control the action of the corporation, not- 
withstanding any protest of minority stockholders. The 
management of a corporation is not required to secure the 
consent of every individual stockholder to his program. But 

until the enactment of 7A this very same manager could 
insist upon a separate bargain with each of his employees. 
In enacting 7A the New Deal, after all, introduced no new 
principle into the law; it simply applied the principle of 
equality before the law as between employees and corporate 
employers. If a majority stockholder interest had a right 
to determine the will of the employer organization, then 
equally should a majority of employees determine the will 
of the employees; 7A makes use of this principle of equality 
before the law. 

WHO IS THE CONSERVATIVE? 


` Ladies and gentlemen, in considering the help it extended 
to these victims of the depression, your Government con- 
cluded that certain constructive measures should be passed 
to prevent a recurrence of these calamities. To secure the 
banks against runs and depositors against loss we passed the 
Depositors Insurance Act, guaranteeing deposits up to $5,000. 
In further protection to the banks and the public generally, 
We passed an act prohibiting the issuance of fiat stocks 
and bonds, the synonyms of printing-press money in foreign 
countries which had been worked off on the American public 
in scores of billions of dollars, resembling the flat money 
issues of Austria, Germany, France, and Italy, where invest- 
ments were confiscated by such fictitious currencies. 

Mr, Speaker, in the light of all this, I ask, who, indeed, 
has been the conservative in this troubled era, the new 
dealer or the old dealer? Whose counsels, sir, have con- 
sistently, year after year, prevented a financial disaster 
more destructive than the failure of all the banks? We 
know, as Members of this body, that had it not been for 
Wew Deal measures and the New Deal leader in the White 
‘House despairing congressional majorities would have quickly 
filled the Treasury and the pockets of the people with 
printing-press money. The same circumstances were pres- 
ent here as in Germany, France, Italy—where failure of 
the public revenues drove their politicians to printing- 
press money; where the mark fell from 24 cents to zero, the 
franc fell from 20 cents to 4, and the lire from 20 to 5; 
where all the securities in the hands of private citizens fell 
correspondingly in value; where the life-insurance holder lost 
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90 percent in Germany, 80 percent in France, and 75 percent 
in Italy, and all public and private bonds became corre- 
spondingly worthless. Could Herbert Hoover, in the White 
House, have stopped this movement in the country? Sir, 
Iam sure only New Deal measures, New Deal courage, and a 
New Deal leader could have stopped it, It required Roose- 
velt blocd, Roosevelt tact, and Roosevelt determination. 
Who, then, I ask, has been our great conservative in the 
United States? 
THE ECONOMIC MAN IN 1789 AND 1938 

Mr. Speaker, the Sixth Congressional District of Mary- 
land, which I represent, began with the Constitution. I 
have the honor to hold the seat first filled by a signer of 
the Constitution, Daniel Carroll, who in 1789 represented 
the Sixth Congressional District in the First Congress. 

What did Daniel Carroll have to know? Well, sir, Dan- 
iel Carroll had to know farmers, country storekeepers, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, doctors, lawyers, clergymen, and 
doubtless some hunters and trappers still lingering along 
the banks of the Potomac, the Monocacy, the Conococheague, 
the Wills Creek, and the Castleman. Of all of these, about 
80 percent were farmers. 

Now, if Daniel Carroll had been a reasonably observant 
man—and he was, for he had sense enough to remain at the 
Constitutional Convention and sign the progressive document 
when Luther Martin took a walk—Daniel could have 
qualified himself at thirty to represent these occupations and 
to give responsible judgment as to the effect of legislation 
upon them. In short, Daniel Carroll could have qualified 
himself fully and doubtless did to represent the people of 
the Sixth Congressional District in the First Congress of 
1789. 

Mr. Speaker, let us translate ourselves forward now about 
a century and a half. The “same sky bends over” the hills 
and valleys of the Sixth Congressional of Maryland today as 
in 1789, but the economic relations of men—how greatly 
changed. The farmer, the merchant, the blacksmith, the 
carpenter, doctor, lawyer, and clergyman are all still here. 
But behold the additions; the advent of steam power, of 
electricity and of coal mining have brought 72 new industries 
into the district and more than 300 new industries into our 
national industrial system. 

FROM INDEPENDENCE TO INTERDEPENDENCE 

Probably Daniel Carroll visualized no industry as clearly as 
the farm and the farmer. Eight out of every ten people 
lived on the farm in that day and produced for themselves 
eight-tenths of their requirements. Let us consider the 
implications of this statement. Eighty percent of the people 
lived on the farm—it means that the farmer produced 80 
percent of his own requirements. He was 80 percent inde- 
pendent of the outside markets. He produced for himself 
80 percent and for sale or trade only 20 percent, so that he 
was dependent on market prices for only 20 percent of his 
year’s labor, and so was only 20 percent dependent. Well, 
this 20 percent of his crops might go up or go down in price 
without either enriching or impoverishing him. But mark 
you, how these figures have become reversed; today only 25 
percent of the people live on the farms and 75 percent of 
the farmer’s crops are produced for sale in the market. 

What crops now should the present farmer plant for the 
market? How much should he plant? What will the prices 
be when he sells? Sir, how can the individual farmer know? 
But he must know or fail for if the price of eight-tenths of 
his crops should greatly fall because of abundant crops the 
loss of his farm may be the consequence. When 80 per 
cent of his planting was for his own use, an abundant crop 
was a blessing; he had so much extra food for his stock and 
family. But now he can plan with foresight only as to the 25 
percent which goes for his own use. Then he could plan 
for 80 percent. The economic moral of this change from 
1789 to 1938 is that Daniel Carroll’s farmer could plan for 
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himself, he enjoyed a planned economy, the like of which 
we can never know again. Because he lacks such planning 
power now, bankruptcy has become the accustomed lot of the 
most productive farming industry on the face of the earth. 
Well, in a less picturesque way other industries, through the 
same causes, have found themselves in the same plight as the 
farm. 

It is clear that the farmer is now 75 percent dependent and 
only 25 percent independent. But other occupations, my own, 
yours, virtually all others, are 99 percent dependent. The age 
of Daniel Carroll, the age of individualism, of independence 
has gone—gone with its mud roads and its unending labors. 
Mayhap it was the best man maker and the best woman maker 
the world has ever seen, but like the age of chivalry, indi- 
vidualism has gone—gone, leaving in its trail, like some burst- 
ing star, a brood of blazing problems, extremes of wealth and 
of poverty, economic crises, which have already wrecked some 
of the greatest nations and threaten social stability through- 
out the world. 

Our lot would be comparatively easy if we had to deal only 
with unit individuals, as in Daniel Carroll’s day, complicated 
a thing as the human being is. Daniel Carroll’s generation 
could treat the human being as a single economic unit; but 
he has ceased to be such in our day; he is no longer the 
self-moving cell but has become, instead, a dependent cell in 
the economic body with its millions of other dependent cells, 
each possessing virtually no greater independence than the 
cells which constitute the human organism. Our problems 
have become physiological, as it were, and we turn to the 
analogies of physiology in considering them. One of the first 
laws of health is that input and output must balance—the 
amount of foods and liquids we consume must be balanced by 
an equal amount of elimination. 

The application of this analogy to our economic system with 
its failure to balance its productive powers with adequate 
purchasing power applied to consumption or sales elimination 
is only too obvious. In order to accomplish this eliminative 
distribution where private industry fails, it may come to pass 
that the average citizen will have to be taking more and more 
of his wages or compensation in the form of free social serv- 
ices or benefits. His free schools and roads even now are 
benefits which may be fairly added to his wages. 

Other free services, say, necessary public works supplying 
added employment for the idle, may have to be given. I 
think such public works should not extend into fields 
where the commercial engineers of private industry are able 
to assure a money return on the investment. Where compet- 
itive industry can and will operate let it be laissez faire, but 
there are large fields in which private industry cannot profit- 
ably operate. The control of floods, abolition of railway 
grade crossings, the conservation of water resources, re- 
forestation, soil conservation, and health protection are 
examples. The benefits here, I repeat, would come none the 
less as wages or compensation to the average citizen, because 
they did not reach him as dollar bills in his pay envelopes, 

WHICH WAY? 

Now, all those problems have been thrown on the doorstep 
of the Government, society’s natural resort in all ages for 
self-protection. Numerous remedies are prescribed. What 
should be done about them? A doctor from Russia appears 
and bids us follow the example of Lenin and of Stalin. 
Our instincts answer no. It is not, we think, in cataclysm 
or violence that solutions for such multiplied problems and 
intricate relations can be found. The Russian experience 
argues nothing for us, even if it be shown that the Russia 
of Stalin achieves more for the Russian than did the 
Russia of the czar. Nor does the Third Reich or present 
Italy appear more to our taste. Our remedies must fall within 
the framework of our democratic-republican institutions. 

But now comes a more likely doctor than any of these—he 
is Doctor “Laissez Faire.” This doctor has a rich background 
and can make high claims indeed. He can point to an indus- 
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trial system, whose engineers, since the days of Daniel Car- 
roll, have quadrupled the productive powers of the American 
citizen; engineers who have fully answered the question how 
can men and women produce ample to meet their needs 
and reasonable desires? Personally, I give a willing audience 
to this physician; and having given him audience, con- 
ditions oblige us to point to two cardinal defects, which have 
attended his system and have now laid his patient flat on his 
back. First, there is its failure to protect property values 
against dishonest property which during the last decade had 
operated to reduce honest property by about one-third of its 
true value. Second, there is the failure of his system to 
supply some 8,000,000 human beings with the opportunity to 
work. These great defects occur and, like recurring epi- 
leptic fits, plague his system and grow more aggravated. 
We ask this doctor for a corrective treatment of these 
defects. He answers, “Let it alone. Let it drift. Laissez 
faire.” But that is an empty answer, an answer that sufficeth 
not. Has not the human being a right to work, and is not 
the citizen entitled to have his honest savings and property 
value protected against these epileptic attacks as much as 
against the thieves and robbers of the night? 
PROTECTION OF RIGHT TO WORK AND PROPERTY 

Let us examine these two great rights for a moment, for 
they are as the right and the left hands of the human body. 
The right to work. The world does not owe a man a liy- 
ing, I grant you; but it does owe him a chance to make a 
living. This right, morally perfect though it be, enjoys no 
realizing legal sanction. Yet the second, the right of prop- 
erty, enjoys both moral and legal sanctions. While our juris- 
prudence protects man’s property from his cat to his cow, 
from the cow to the castle; the right to a share of the 
available employment carries no protection from the law; 
and yet both rights inhere one in the other, like parent 
and child. How does it happen that one is safeguarded by 
legal institutions and the other is not? Perhaps our juris- 
prudence has been neglected. 

Let me be concrete and take you into my law office for a 
week. A client visits me tomorrow and asks me to prepare a 
deed for a house and lot he is going to purchase from a neigh- 
bor. He calls next day for the deed and asks me what kind of 
rights it carries. I say, “Sir, this deed gives you a fee-simple 
title to the house and lot. They are yours from the earth’s 
center out into the ether.” “But what rights,” he asks, “do 
I enjoy toward my neighbor?” “Your rights are absolute, 
sir; you can lock your gates against him and against the 
world. Your home is your castle.” Now, this is sound law 
and is law that ignores no primordial rights in other human 
beings. But next week the same client asks me to prepare 
him a deed for 1,000 acres of coal land somewhere out in the 
wilderness which he proposes to develop. It will be necessary 
for him to open the mines, build habitations for the miners, 
roads and byways, establish a commissary, and employ a 
doctor to serve the community. I prepare the deed and next 
day he calls for it and asks, “Mr. Barrister, what kind of a 
title do I get in this deed?” I answer, “The same fee-simple 
title, sir. The same kind of title you got for your house and 
lot. Yes, yes; you enjoy the same unqualified legal rights 
over this property that you do over the house and lot,” 

Well, my friends, our instincts tell us that the barrister 
cannot be wholly right with regard to the rights conferred 
by the last deed. In the case of his house and lot his rights 
could be unqualified, but in the case of the deed for the mine, 
that property carries communal rights and duties as well as 
individual because it is devoted to communal uses and not 
merely to his individual use. Here his rights cannot go 
unqualified. In the coal-mine case, mark well that the 
deed carries with it the employment asset, now the most 
important asset possessed by society. Because of our neglect 
to properly define the rights and duties of those actually 
interested in such property, the owner may naturally look 
upon the employment attribute of his property as he looks 
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on his house and lot as if it belonged to himself wholly. 
It does not belong wholly to him. The employment at- 
tribute belongs also to the human being who must exer- 
cise it for self-preservation. Have we not surely arrived at 
the time when all should recognize that our industrial order 
must accept an obligation to employ that portion of the 
human family which is able and willing to work, and agree 
to look upon the employment asset as something in the 
nature of a trust for them? How can it deny such an 
obligation and meet its duties to civilization? Even feudalism 
supplied a place for every person, however humble, yea, 
and even slavery did not refuse to feed and clothe and 
doctor the slave, no matter what might happen to crops or to 
markets. 

Mr. Speaker, legal sanctions for the right to work I say; 
the dole provides neither a moral nor economic substitute for 
this ennobling right, the privilege of earning our own bread. 
The successful protection of honest property against the 
activities of dishonest property remains also as a continu- 
ous duty. I do not underrate the great difficulties of mak- 
ing the legal changes necessary to wisely adjust the rights 
and duties of ownership, and of employer and employee 
relation to industrial property. I know the difficulties are 
very great. But I believe the necessary efforts should be 
made. Our industrial order is well worth such effort. Its 
future ought not to be left to a policy of “drift” and chance, 
to be scrapped perhaps without effort to remove such defects. 
Let us consider this duty well. Our institutions can cope no 
better with 8,000,000 permanently unemployed than our fathers 
could with 3,000,000 slaves. 

BALANCING THE BUDGETS 

We all give ready recognition to the desirability of balanc- 
ing the financial Budget of the United States. I have to note 
with regret that we are failing to do so, even when other 
countries not less seriously harassed by the economics of 
the depression have not failed to balance the National 
Budget. 

This is particularly true of Great Britain which as we 
have seen, has had depression expenditures to meet not less 
aggravated than our own. How does it transpire that the 
British budget is balanced and not that of the United States 
as well? The answer, of course, is found in the insufficiency 
of the Federal reyenues, and why this insufficiency in the 
United States not experienced in Great Britain? It is only 
necessary to look at the disparity in the income-tax rates 
required here and those required in Great Britain. 


Comparison income tax, United States and Great Britain, married 
man with no dependents 


Net income 


388S 
8888888 888888888888 


SRREBEE Soe poy 
3888888353382 


Conversion unit: 1 pound equals $5. 
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Nor, sir, does this disparity, gross as it is in the income-tax 
rates, contain the whole explanation. Consider the losses 
entailed by courthouse exemptions created in contravention of 
the income-tax laws. I have fully presented this subject to 
the House before. Look at this table with its more than 
15 billions of dollars of delinquent revenue lost since the war: 


Loss in Federal revenue because of Supreme Court decisions 
Exemption of State securities $2, 000, 000, 000 


Exemption of State officers and employees 1, 000, 000, 000 
Community property-tax exemption. 200, 000, 000 
State-lease cases 3, 000, 000, 000 
Exemption of stock dividends. 1, 060, 000, 000 
Evasion of surtaxes 7, 000, 000, 000 
Statute-of-limitation cases 11, 000, 000 
Foreign tax credits to foreign political subdivisions 
Exemption of real estate from Federal estate tax 5, 000, 000 
Invalidating conclusive presumption as to gifts in 
contemplation of death (estate taxes) 8, 000, 000 
Exemption from estate-tax trusts in which grantor 
Petained tree... 8 25, 000, 000 
Estate-tax decisions of 1935 exempting family trusts_ 25, 000, 000 
Invalidation of Agricultural Adjustment Act 1, 017, 000, 000 
Win.... ee Se OOOO 


Sir, I ask in all candor, can the New Deal, can Franklin D. 
Roosevelt be blamed for this? 

In passing, sir, I should not fail also to pay attention to the 
need of unification in our income-tax laws as applied to both 
individuals and corporations. Some 30 States now levy in- 
come taxes in addition to the taxes levied by the Federal 
Government. In many cases outrageous cumulative rates 
result from the overlapping tax laws. It is a subject to which 
I have given some 2 years’ study with a view to the drafting 
of a single law and a just distribution of the unified tax be- 
tween the States and the General Government. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BUDGET 


The Treasury Budget can be balanced when we will, but I 
now present a more difficult problem. How can industry and 
commerce balance the economic budget of the Nation? Cer- 
tainly experience clearly shows that we have reached the 
time when that budget too must be balanced if we are to 
enjoy the benefits of a highly mechanized industrial system; 
if, indeed, we are to escape these epilepsies into which indus- 
try is falling decade after decade and which now seems to have 
involved us not in a new depression but in a new economic level 
for the country? A balanced industrial budget means just 
what it means with the Treasury, with a change of terms 
merely—produced values must be equaled by purchasing 
power in the hands of those who will and do exercise that pur- 
chasing power to take up the values produced; or using again 
a physiological analogy, elimination must equal intake, or 
in the end something fateful will happen to the body phys- 
iological. 

These statements I know have become the mere truisms of 
ordinary conversation. What means are we to adopt in 
order to satisfactorily employ unemployed workmen and to 
satisfactorily employ unemployed capital, that is, to balance 
the industrial budget? I make but two suggestions; and, sir, 
difficult though the suggestions seem, I can make no other sug- 
gestions. First, the employed people of the country must share 
the available employment justly with those unemployed so 
that all may stand equal in the distribution of the employ- 
ment asset of society. Second, capital on its part must make 
a similar sacrifice. It must accept the duty, novel and unwel- 
come though it be, of actually expending each year in new con- 
struction or in the purchase power it may gain in the way of 
profits. If both of these processes could be adequately set to 
work, a maximum of exercised purchasing power should result 
and an approximately balancing of production and an effective 
purchasing power to follow. 

THE INDIVIDUAL’S DEBT TO CIVILIZATION 

These are tremendous tasks, you say; granted, they are 
tremendous. But the objectives surely justify tremendous 
efforts. We know that the proper exercise of the right 
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to work and the right of ownership are as the right and 
left hands to the body; and we live under a system in 
which the enjoyment of both rights has seriously failed. 
Property values have shrunk away without any fault on the 
part of the honest owner, and 8,000,000 Americans are even 
still denied the benefit of the primeval curse of their Creator, 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread.” 


Our failure to fully secure these rights imperils civilization 
itself. As the most favored amongst the children of men, 
does not each of us owe this civilization an individual debt of 
incomparable proportions. Consider what civilization has 
done for us personally, for each of us as individuals since 
the days of Daniel Carroll. The husband and wife who 
enjoy an income of $3,000 a year in our day actually get 
more out of life direct from the hand of civilization than 
George Washington and Martha could have had in their 
day. Can the individual fully pay his debts to civiliza- 
tion? Well, perhaps a Lincoln, a Thomas Edison, a Woodrow 
Wilson have done so. But the average man can make no 
such claim. What does it prove that I think of the $5,000 
or $10,000 or $100,000 a year I am “making” and soliloquize 
“great head,” I am forgetting my great partner, Civilization, 
who is really doing nearly all this for me. Without his 
copartnership, if able to survive at all, I should be half 
man, half brute, occupying some cave in the mountains, 
and vainly searching for game or for fish in our forests and 
streams. 

WHAT MAY OUR COUNTRY ASK OF ITS CITIZENS? 


There are about a half dozen industrialized nations of the 
world, like England, Germany, and the United States, which 
are facing today the most difficult problems the human family 
has ever had to face. Can our Government ignore or escape 
them? The answer is that they have already been thrown 
into the lap of Congress. Personally, I am moved with the 
deepest anxiety when I think of the seriousness and the com- 
plexity of the problems presented. Considering the charac- 
ter of these problems, may not the Government demand of 
the citizen a fuller understanding of the work it has to do? 
Should not he realize that party slogans or worn-out doc- 
trines which do not fully envisage the facts of present-day 
life will not suffice? May we not ask that a cooperative 
spirit should take control within and between each trade and 
between the employer and employee? Frankly, when I think 
of the solutions of these problems, it is faces like your 
own that come strongly into the picture, This is not a class 
Congress. There may be a single class smart enough to 
govern society, but there is no class good enough to be 
trusted alone. If our present order of industry and business 
is not to go down, despite its mighty virtues, because of its 
failures to protect the right to work and the value of honest 
property, then I say it is not from a single class, but from 
the sympathetic understanding of all classes that our saving 
counsels have to come. It is a difficult task, I repeat. But 
it is the task which this New Deal or some other new deal” 
must face to assure our temporal salvation. 

Works PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 12, 1938. 


The Honorable Davin J. LEWIS, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Lewis: In answer to your telephoned request of 
May 10, 1938, I have enclosed a tabulation which shows expendi- 
tures for social services in Great Britain and Germany, through 
1936, the latest date for which this information is available. The 
table also shows Federal, State, and local funds used for direct 
assistance and works programs in the United States. 

This information is similar to the data shown on pages 7000 and 
7001 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for May 8, 1936, and the com- 
ments and limitations placed on the data shown in these tabula- 
tions are applicable to the attached table. It should be noted, 
however, that the housing activity of the British Government has 

excluded, as well as public works and other Federal-agency 
construction in the United States, the three series more 
directly comparable. 

I hope this information will be of assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, Emerson Ross, 
Director, Division of Research, Statistics and Records. 


National income in United States 
[In millions of dollars] 


Year 


1919. 56, 362 63, 297 359 1, 993 

1920. 65,725 69, 774 41,670 2,437 

1921 54, 085 56, 869 33, 432 2, 259 

1922.. 56, 894 57, 870 635 2, 410 83, 225 
1923.. 64, 552 67, 311 41, 154 2, 576 38, 578 
1924.. 65, 436 67, 925 41, 369 2, 636 38, 733 
1925, 68, 534 72, 237 43, 401 2,778 40, 623 
1926.. 70,795 75, 912 45, 871 2, 982 42, 889 
1927.. 71, 929 74, 345 46, 060 3, 040 43, 020 
1928.. 74,323 77, 519 47, 541 8, 199 44, 342 
1929. 78, 226 80, 757 50, 269 3, 337 46, 932 
1930 72 72 67, 900 46,222 3.139 43, 083 
1931. — 61. 459 53, 499 38, 604 2, 698 35, 906 
1932 48, 329 39, 545 29, 915 2, 133 27, 782 
1933 44,955 41,813 28, 332 1,995 26, 337 
1934.. 51, 219 49, 575 32,940 2.173 30, 773 
1935.. 54, MG 54, 955 35, 309 2, 345 82, 964 
1936.. 62, 441 63, 799 i 
— — r PR ee Se Sees 


National income produced and paid out 
National income | National income 
produced paid oni 


id out 
$63, 300, 000, 000 $56, 400, 000, 000 
69, 800, 000, 000 65, 700, 000, 000 
56, 900, 000, 000 54, 100, 000, 000 
57, 900, 000, 000 56, 900, 000, 000 
67, 300, 000, 000 64, 600, 000, 000 
67, 900, 000, 000 65, 400, 000, 000 
72, 200, 000, 000 68, 500, 000, 000 
75, 900, 000, 000 70, 800, 000, 000 
74, 300, 000, 000 71, 900, 000, 000 
77, 500, 000, 000 74, 300, 000, 000 
80, 800, 000, 000 78, 200, 000, 000 
68, 000, 000, 000 72, 700, 000, 000 
53, 500, 000, 000 61, 500, 000, 000 
39, 500, 000, 000 48, 300, 000, 000 
41, 800, 000, 000 45, 000, 000, 000 
49, 600, 000, 000 51, 200, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000, 000 54, 900, 000, 000 
63, 800, 000, 000 62, 400, 000, 000 
... eS Ss IIA RS ae S 67, 800, 000, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU oF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Hon. Davin J. LEWIS, Washington, May 18, 1938. 


United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In accordance with our conversation 
over the telephone yesterday, I am enclosing a tabulation providing 
estimates of income paid out, income produced, total salaries and 
wages, compensation of corporate officers, and, finally, total salaries 
and wages exclusive of compensation of corporate officers. 

The estimates for 1929 through 1937 of income payments are the 
figures which we published in the February 1938 issue of the Survey 
of Current Business. The income-produced figures for the same 
period were given in our bulletin. National income, 1929-36. 
For earlier years we have extended our estimates on the basis of the 
trend. of the estimate shown in National Income and Capital For- 
mation, 1929-35, by Simon Kuznets of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York City. The 
Treasury reports did not provide statistics on the compensation of 
corporate officers for the years 1925, 1926, and 1927, but we have 
Ton a Goat us ats yea for whic tho g Ke 8 

an 9 ear for which the Treas fi 
available is 1935. T Ke T 
I hope these figures are helpful to you. 
Very truly yours, 
ROBERT R. NATHAN, 


Chief, National Income Section, 
Division of Economic Research. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, May 2, 1938. 
Davm J. 


ngressman LEWIS, 
Room 309, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The national income estimates for Great 
Britain, as shown in the book National Income and Outlay, by 
Colin Clark, of Cambridge University, are as follows: Millions 


From other more recent sources the estimates for 1934 are 4,238 
and for 1935, 4,530, and no later figures are available. The figures 
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for these 2 years are probably less satisfactory than are those given 
above. Sees oe Coy ere DoIpinI fo you: 


ad Rozert R. NATHAN. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, May 14, 1938. 
Hon. Davi J. LEWIS, 


United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I am sorry for not having sent this 
tabulation to you before this time, but we have been extremely 
busy here in completing our 1937 national income estimates. I 
have converted the estimates into dollars on the basis of current 
year as well as the 1929 and the 1936 rates. 


Ropert R. NATHAN, 
Chie], National Income Section, 
Division of Economic Research. 


National income—Germany 


ce billions | In billions | In billions 
of dollars 


1929, 75.9 23.8 18.1 18.1 30.6 
1030. 70.2 23.9 16.7 16.7 28.3 
1931_.-.-... 57. 5 23.6 13.6 13.7 2.2 
1932._...... ve 45.3 23.7 10.8 10.8 18.3 
2933 ._....... 46.4 30.5 14.2 11.0 18.7 
1924.——— 52.0 20.4 20.7 12.5 21,2 
1935__.-..-.. 57. 3 40.3 23.1 13.6 23.1 
— ( 61.5 40.3 24.8 14. 6 24.8 
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NATIONAL WEALTH AND INCOME 1 
c GA ee a 


The United States Census Bureau, after surveys, estimated the 
national wealth in 1912 at $186,299,664,000, and in 1922 at $320,- 
showing an increase of 72.2 percent in the decade. 
For the other years since 1912 the National Industrial Conference 
Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York City, made independent esti- 
mates. These estimates are: 


Year Total Per capita 
$186, 300, 000, 000 $1, 950 
192, 500, 000, 000 1, 994 
192, 000, 000, 000 1,961 
200, 200, 000, 000 2,015 
251, 200, 000, 000 2, 493 
400, 500, 000, 000 8, 866 
431, 000, 000, 000 4, 104 
488, 700, 000, 000 4, 587 
317, 200, 000, 000 2 932 
320, 800, 000, 000 2,918 
399, 900, 000, 000 3, O48 
337, 900, 000, 000 2, 985 
362, 400, 000, 000 3, 155 
856, 500, 000, 000 3,060 
346, 400, 000, 000 2,931 
360, 100, 000, 000 3, 004 
329, 700, 000, 000 2,677 
280, 300, 000, 000 2, 259 
247, 300, 000, 000 1,981 
249, 800, 000, 000 1, 987 
286, 200, 000, 000 2, 263 
310, 000, 000, 000 O) 


a Census estimates (none in 1932). 
è Preliminary. 


1 Source: The World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1936, published by the 
York World-Telegram. 3 


Federal, State, and local funds used for direct assistance and works programs in the United States by calendar years, 1933-37 
{In thousands except for per capita figures} 


A 
r 


$1, 178, 318 
882, 010 
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Expenditures! for social services in Great Britain (England, Scotland, Wales) by fiscal years, 1930-36 
{in millions except fer per capita figures} 


Total 
Total (dollars) 
tures per capita (dollars) 


Fiscal year ending Mar. 31— 


6 4122.8 2101. 5 299. 1 299. 0 
6 37.5 36.0 36.7 38.3 
. 1 78.4 83.3 85.6 88. 4 
5 41.2 46.1 49.2 51.8 
5 20.0 22.6 23.8 25.2 
.3 299. 9 289.5 204. 4 

1 1. 457. 5 407.0 1,430.8 1. 471.1 
8 32.5 31.4 31.9 


1 1 Expenditures which come under public control. 
8 by PA the 3 (ù) the employers, and (e) the beneficiary contributo. 
by local governments. 


‘Supported mostly by the central and Jocal governments, 


Include contributions of ee and beneficiaries for insurance and pensions. 
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Expenditures for social services in Ger many i by calendar years, 1929-36 7 
Un millions except for per capita figures] 
1934 1936 
ka Reichsmarks Reichsmarks 

“Invalidity and survivors’ insurance. 9 1. 178. 3 1,220.2 1,314.9 
Salaries workers’ insurance. 6 275.6 301.2 333, 2 
M pensions 0 197. 5 203.3 22.9 
Unemployment relief 1 5 1. 977. 7 1. 144. 1 
Unemployment 8 5 6 1, 358. 9 1. 374.2 
Sickness insurance 0 9 1, 260.0 1, 505, 1 
Public welfare and . — —— 4 2 2, 700.0 1,945.2 
Total (dail rti 2385 3 Zie 18857 

Per 5 — 3 0 8 32.8 * f 
Total (dollars, converting at. 40336) 5 3 3, 688. 8 2 

Per capita cost of social services 2 9 0 58. 5 8 


1 Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch des Deutshen Reiches, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1987 These expend 
insurance; unemployment relief; invade ola — 2 


clude contributions from the Federal Government: Unemployment 
Tai tow’ seamen snd miners); general invalidity, old age, and survivors’ insurance. 


3 Population: 1929, 64,000,000 (estimated); 1930, 
818,000 (estimated); 1936, 66,118,000 (estimated). 


kire coe ee under public control. The following items in- 
— survivors’ insurance (for Federa: employees on 
items are contributed by employers and beneficiaries only. 


64,280,000; 1931, 64,580,0C0 (estimated); 1032, 64,880,0C0 (estimated); 1933, 65,218,461; 1934, 65,518,000 (estimated); 1935, 65,- 


Comparison income tax on specific incomes, United States and Great Britain, single man and married man with no dependents 


Net income 


SSS 


8888 
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Conversion unit: 1 pound equals $5. 


The Agricultural Problem Especially as Related to 
Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALL DOXEY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, as is customary, Congress has 
heard a lot about the farm problem and the farm programs 
this session. It is apparent to everyone that we are a long 
way from a cure for agriculture’s ailments. In particular is 
that true for cotton. In terms of gold, the price of cotton in 
June was the lowest in history. Not only is the price low, but 
we have a supply approximately equal to the supply we had 
on hand in 1932, We are back where we started in 1933. 


Great Britain 


Married, no dependents Married, no dependents 


0 0 $25.00 2.50 0.00 0 
0 0 63, 12 4.21 $25. 00 1.67 
0 0 173. 12 8. 66 63, 12 3. 16 
0 0 283. 12 11.32 173. 12 6. 92 
$3 0. 20 393. 12 13. 10 283. 12 9.44 
44 1. 10 613, 12 15. 33 503. 12 12. 58 
80 1.60 833. 12 16. 66 723. 12 14. 46 
116 1.93 1, 053. 12 17. 55 943. 12 15.72 
172 2. 46 1, 273. 12 18. 17 1, 163, 12 17.62 
248 3. 54 1, 520. 62 19, 01 1, 410. 62 17. 63 
415 4.15 2, 070. 62 20.71 1, 960. 62 19.61 
602 5.02 2, 730. 62 22, 76 2, 620. 62 2L 84 
809 5.78 3, 411, 25 24. 36 3, 301. 25 23. 58 
1,04 6, 53 4, 140. 00 25, 83 4, 030. 00 25. 19 
1, 299 7.22 4, 910, 00 27. 2 4, 800. 00 26. 67 
1, 589 7.95 5, 680. 00 28. 40 5, 570. 00 27.85 
2, 489 9. 96 7, 880. 00 31. 52 7,770.00 31,08 
3, 569 11, 90 10, 217. 50 34.06 10, 107.50 33. 69 
5,979 14.95 15, 167. 50 37.92 15, 057. 50 37.89 
8,869 17.74 20, 667, 50 41.34 20, 557. 50 41.12 
12, 329 20. 55 26, 442. 50 44.07 26, 332. 50 43. 89 
16, 449 23. 50 32, 217.50 46. 03 32, 107. 50 45.87 
21, 269 26. 58 38, 130.00 47. 66 38, 020. 00 47.53 
32, 469 32, 47 50, 230. 00 50, 23 50, 120.00 50, 12 
63, 394 42. 26 81, 855. 00 54.57 81, 745. 00 54. 50 
95, 344 47.67 114, 855. 00 57.43 114, 745: 00 57.37 
162, 244 54. 08 182, 230. 00 60. 74 182, 120. 00 60. 71 
304, 144 60. 83 319, 730. 00 63. 95 319, 620. 00 63.92 
679, 044 67.90 663, 480.00 66, 35 663, 370. 00 68. 34 
1, 449,019 72.45 1, 350, 980. 00 67. 55 1, 350, 870, 00 67. 54 
3, 788, 994 75.78 3, 413, 480.00 68.27 3, 413, 370. 00 68.27 
7, 738, 969 77.39 6, 850, 980. 00 68. 51 5, 850, 870. 00 68. 51 
15, 638, 969 78. 19 13, 725, 980. 00 68. 63 13, 725, 870. 00 68, 63 


In view of that fact, quite a few persons have decided that 
the agricultural programs of this administration, and in par- 
ticular the cotton programs, have been failures. Because we 
have traveled in a circle they argue that we should start in 
some other direction. In my opinion, these persons have not 
studied our cotton situation. If they will do so, I believe they 
will come to the conclusion that the programs in the past 
have been logical and that the program in effect now is 
logical. We are going in the only direction we can go unless 
we want to bog deeper into the slough of poverty. We are 
making the best of a mighty bad situation. 

Just now production control for cotton is under severe 
criticism. The claim is made, and it is true, that control has 
not solved the cotton problem. But this may be due to the 
disease and not to the remedy. In any event we will continue 
to have production control for cotton. This control may not 
be accomplished through Federal programs, but it will be 
control just the same. Cotton is sold on a world market. 
Two factors fix the price—supply and demand. These two 
factors are interwoven, but of them the former is subject to 
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the most fluctuation. Since 1920 the supply of cotton has 
varied as much as 29 percent; consumption, which is demand 
translated into action, by 23 percent. ‘The charge is made 
and repeated that we have lost our foreign market because 
of Government programs. I will talk more about that later, 
but we would lose that market, anyhow, if the only way to 
keep it is to supply a huge volume of cotton year in and year 
out at a ruinously low price. We would lose it because the 
majority of cotton growers could not continue to produce. 
When we grow 5-cent cotton and send it abroad we are sacri- 
ficing the labor of millions of men, women, and children. We 
are sacrificing the wealth of our soil. This liberality would 
come to an end because the donor would be exhausted. Then 
we would control production, and control it effectively, 
through a ruthless program of regimentation. This program 
would be widespread bankruptcy and ruin among cotton 
growers. It would force millions of acres of cotton land out 
of cultivation. 

Even in the best years the price of cotton in terms of its 
purchasing power and return to the farmers was never high. 
The persons who talk about the great landlords of the South 
should visit the Delta sections. They should drive through 
the cotton-growing lowlands of Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, and other States. If they see any houses that 
live up to their ideas of what plantation houses should be, 
they will find in many instances that these places are owned 
by a lumberman, a manufacturer, or some man from the 
North who owns the place so that he can hunt birds on it for 
afew weeks in the fall and winter. They will, of course, find 
some men who own fine homes and a good deal of land, but 
they will find comparatively few evidences of wealth and 
innumerable evidences of poverty. 

‘They will find plenty of fine homes and good land, but the 
owners did not secure them or pay for them by raising cotton 
alone. If a man who raises only cotton for a living lives in a 
fine home, it usually is not paid for, or in most instances his 
home and land are mortgaged, especially if he is strictly a 
“cotton farmer.” Raising cotton only does not pay—the 
record proves that. 

The per capita income for the cotton grower for the so- 
called golden period of agriculture, the parity period between 
1909 and 1914, was $83.41. Even then the South got a meager 
return for the labor and the soil which went into its cotton. 
Small wonder that many southerners feel that their land has 
been a province since the Civil War. Long ago the south- 
erners regained political freedom, but they did not regain eco- 
nomic freedom. They have paid tribute through tariffs, high 
freight rates, monopolistic controls, interest rates, and other 
factors until the entire rural area has become an economic 
desert, comparatively speaking. If anyone doubts what I am 
saying, visit the cotton-growing sections of this country. 
The comparison is what I am speaking about here. By 
comparison we ascertain value. 

The persons—and many southerners are among them—who 
rail against Federal programs which include crop control 
never talk about what would have happened if there had been 
no Federal agricultural program. Is anyone so simple as 
to imagine that the South would have continued to grow 
cotton crops ranging from thirteen to seventeen million 
bales at a price of 5 cents? It was true that the South 
planted more than 40,000,000 acres of cotton in 1933, but it 
was an act of desperation. Anything to get money. Most 
cotton growers knew that they were giving away their labor 
and their land, but to exist they had to have cash. ‘There was 
no Government farm program; nothing to adjust the shock. 
What would have happened if we had grown a fifteen or six- 
teen million bale cotton crop in 1933? Do the advocates of 
large exports of cheap cotton believe that the South would 
have grown another big crop the next year—another crop so 
large that it would have piled up more carry-over and de- 
pressed prices until the profit on handling a bale of cotton, 
the profit on selling it overseas, amounted to almost as much 
as the price of the cotton itself? The cotton growers would 
not have continued such economic insanity because they 
could not. 
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If the Government had continued to sit supinely in Wash- 
ington, the cotton crop would have been reduced and would 
have been reduced with a vengeance. Hundreds of thousands 
of cotton producers would have turned from cotton to at- 
tempts to grow enough food and feed to prevent starvation 
or they would have flocked to the cities in search of relief, 
Why, I can remember that some of the very men who are the 
loudest now in their denunciation of crop control were, back 
in 1932 and 1933, advocating a year without growing any 
cotton crop on the ground that we had a year’s supply 
already on hand. 

Do not misunderstand me. I want to retain the foreign 
market for cotton. We need that market. But we cannot 
afford to pay too high a price for its retention. The per- 
sons who are advocating cheap cotton as the only means of 
keeping our foreign market are putting themselves into a 
curious and cold-blooded position. They are in effect tell- 
ing the cotton grower that he can never hope to get a de- 
cent return out of his crop. If he does get that decent 
return, the foreigner will expand acreage and take the 
market away from him. We are telling our growers that 
they must remain poor for fear that sometime something 
that foreigners will do will make them poor and keep them 
poor. 

But, we are told, the alternative to production control is 
the domestic allotment. The domestic allotment advocates 
urge that we pay the farmer a subsidy on that part of his 
crop which is consumed here at home—pay him enough to 
bring him a fairly decent income and then let him grow all 
he wants to for export. They claim that by such a pro- 
gram we can retain our foreign market and also drive the 
foreigner out of the cotton-growing business, regaining our 
old supremacy in the cotton market, and cotton will be king 
again. That program sounds beautifully simple and logi- 
cal. Let us examine it carefully, however, and we will find 
it has some of the objections to it that the proverbial bell- 
the-cat program had. 


In the first place, this program is supported principally by 
the cotton industry. The history of the past few years has 
convinced me of this sad truth: Few wealthy men are able 
to take an objective viewpoint when their pocketbook nerve 
or their prejudice nerve is touched. Our millionaires, with 
some exceptions, have resisted every effort to save them and 
the economic system we know as capitalism. They have acted 
as if they were bent on suicide and wanted to take all of us 
with them. There are many fine men in the cotton trade, but 
I think some of its members have looked after their own self- 
interests and have not worried much about the farmers’ plight. 
Of course that does not mean that the plan the cotton trade 
supports—or rather many in the cotton trade support—is not 
sound in every way. It does mean, however, that many cotton 
handlers are supporting it from the standpoint of their own 
pocketbook first and from the standpoint of the grower 
second. 

The A. A. A. is using a part of the domestic allotment plan 
for cotton—the payment of an outright subsidy to the grower 
to compensate in part for the low price. This subsidy is 
called a cotton price adjustment payment, but in principle it 
is the same as the payment proposed under the domestic 
allotment plan. What, then, is the difference between the 
domestic allotment plan and the present program? This is 
the essential difference: The domestic allotment group, or 
most of them, oppose any form of production control. They 
are against any Government program which would shift acre- 
age out of cotton. Let the farmer produce until he falls 
down between the plow handles on his worn-out farm. Let 
the law of supply and demand, that sacred law which is one 
thing where the farmer is concerned and another thing for 
the industrialist, do the adjusting by putting on relief the 
farmers who go broke. If a farmer starves by growing cotton 
only, if the stuff piles up until a few bales rest on every front 
porch, well, that is too bad; but we have got to hold our for- 
eign market. That is what some of the domestic allotment 
advocates say, in principle. 
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Through the A. A. A. program and better methods of culti- 
vation generally the yield of cotton has risen since 1932. 
The average will be far below the 267 pounds per acre last 
year, but it probably will be 20 pounds or more than the 10- 
year average before 1932. 

The South has 40,000,000 acres and more that could be 
planted in cotton year in and year out, and that would be 
planted in cotton unless there was a Government program. 
Given normal weather, the United States could easily aver- 
age 16,000,000 bales annually over a period of years. That 
is from three to five million bales more American cotton than 
is consumed every year. What would be the effect of three 
or four million bales added every year to an already swollen 
supply? And where would we get the money to compen- 
sate for the permanently low price which we could expect 
under the domestic allotment plan? The annual farm value 
of cotton lint and seed in the 1920-29 period was $1,425,- 
000,000. Keep in mind that this was a period when cotton 
income was below parity and when thoughtful farmers 
agreed that conditions would have to improve or the Gov- 
ernment would have to step in. Conditions did not improve 
and the Government did step in. The farm value of lint 
and seed dropped from a billion and a half dollars in the 
1920-29 period to $611,573,000 for the depression years, 
1930-32. Including Government payments, the average has 
been slightly less than a billion dollars since 1932. 

If we deliberately engage upon a low-price policy, there is 
little likelihood that the farm value from lint and seed will 
exceed that of the depression years. The cotton growers 
would have to get a subsidy of more than $800,000,000 a year 
to get the income they did in the 1920-1929 period. This 
is more than the entire cost of the A. A. A. program. It 
would be a practical impossibility to get $800,000,000, or any 
sum approaching $800,000,000 from the United States Treas- 
ury for cotton over any period. The proposals to compen- 
sate the farmer with an outright subsidy are on a par with 
proposals to reopen our markets for cotton by lowering 
tariffs. Tariff reduction of sufficient magnitude to help the 
cotton grower will come over a period of years—if it comes 
at all. The persons who offer tariff reduction as the solution 
of our immediate surplus problem are offering an impossible 
solution and they know it. What will the cotton farmer 
do while the tariffs are being lowered—starve? What will 
the farmer do when the country begins to awaken to the fact 
that the domestic allotment means a vicious circle—big 
crops, growing surpluses, lower prices, and increased subsi- 
dies until the scheme breaks down and leaves the South 
buried under a mountain of cotton? There will be nothing 
then for the cotton farmer to do but to seek the relief rolls. 

We do not like production control. I do not like it. 
These Government programs are troublesome and vexatious 
things. They cause complaint after complaint. The allot- 
ments are never right. The farmers blame us if we vote 
and work for farm legislation and they blame us if we do 
not. But let us be something more than ostriches. Let us 
recognize that these programs are with us to stay. The 
cotton farmer is a cripple and the programs are a crutch. 
Let us take the time and trouble to get a few essentials about 
these programs in our heads. One of these essentials is a 
moderate amount of production control. It is a fact we 
have to face. 

A curious fact about these farm programs is that they 
have aroused the country as a whole to our habitual curtail- 
ment of wealth. No industry produces on the basis of 
need. It produces on the basis of effective demand. If one 
were a shoe manufacturer, for example, and produced, not 
on the basis of the number of shoes he could sell at a rea- 
sonable profit, but on the basis of the number of persons 
who needed shoes—well, you know the answer as well as I 
do. That shoe manufacturer would be out of business in a 
hurry. So would any other manufacturer who disregarded 
production costs and continued to produce and to reduce 
prices accordingly, regardless of profits. Yet, to read the 
newspapers and discussions of the farm programs, one might 
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come to the conclusion that production control in our 
economic system was confined to A. A. A. 

How can any sensible person expect farmers to ignore the 
rules of our economic system? -We hear a lot about the law 
of supply and demand and the dire results which follow its 
flouting. The farmers are only trying to follow that law, to 
observe it scrupulously. But opponents of these programs 
cry, “Let the farmer as an individual practice production 
control.” They assert that they do not object to production 
control as such but to production control under Government 
direction. “Why have these Government control programs?” 
they ask. If there are to be orderly and effective control 
programs, the Government must help direct them. It is as 
foolish to expect an army without orders to march across the 
country in good order as it is to expect the millions of farm- 
ers, acting singly, to effectively reduce production to demand. 
It just cannot be done. We tried it and failed. And as an 
afterthought, I might say that the manufacturer has help 
from the Government in his production-control programs. 
He has, in most cases, tariff protection which keeps out for- 
eign competition. In other cases, Government has bestowed 
upon corporations privileges which have enabled them to 
become giant monopolies, permitting them to step across 
State lines as easily as an individual steps across the lines 
in a floor. 

There is another phase of this entire problem which has 
been given comparatively little consideration. At what price 
must cotton be sold to retain this foreign market we hear so 
much about? In terms of gold, cotton reached the lowest 
point in history on May 31. In terms of gold, cotton on that 
date was 4.61 cents a pound. How much of a subsidy should 
we give foreign nations? For we are giving them our soil 
fertility and our labor for the privilege of supplying them 
with cheap cotton. When you thoroughly analyze it such a 
program falls of its own weight. It sounds good, but works 
bad for the cotton farmer. 

I have not heard the proposal that any of our great man- 
ufacturing industries should cheapen their price and increase 
their output beyond the cost of production either to increase 
or retain a foreign market. I dare say that a farm imple- 
ment manufacturer would have one arrested on a charge 
of lunacy if the idea were broached. Why is it not just as 
important, from the national standpoint, for other industries 
to sell abroad as it is for cotton to be sold abroad? Answer 
me that. y 

The most frequent charge against the Triple A cotton pro- 
gram is that they have sacrificed our foreign market. In 
this connection the increase in foreign cotton production 
since 1932 is referred to time and time again. Foreign cot- 
ton production last year was approximately 19,000,000 bales, 
an increase of about 10,000,000 bales during the past 5 years. 
On its face the indictment is complete. Five years of pro- 
duction control and an increase of almost 2,000,000 bales 
yearly in foreign production. But, like a good many other 
ne, the case is not so simple if we begin to examine it 

osely. 

I have asked a good many economists and so-called ex- 
perts this question in the past few years: Can we stop. the 
increase in foreign production of cotton by abandoning all 
attempts to control cotton acreage? In most cases the an- 
swer has been “no.” The trend of cotton production has 
been upward for the past 50 years. One of our economic 
advisers argues that the long-time trend in foreign cotton 
production, that is, the trend from 1865 to 1915, if projected 
to 1937, indicates a foreign crop of 19,000,000 bales. That, 
curiously enough, is the foreign production which did result. 

This is the record: We, in this country, cannot control 
the production of cotton in foreign countries. It is a real 
job to try to do it here. 

Foreign production of cotton has increased regardless of 
the policy we pursued in this country. Since 1870 the United 
States has produced 19 record crops, each larger than the 
preceding one. In all but four of these instances the total 
foreign acreage increased the following year, 
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We have had and will continue to have many other factors 
than production control which tend to stimulate the produc- 
tion of foreign cotton. Production control in this country 
undoubtedly is responsible for some of Brazil’s increase, but 
so is devaluation of currency in Brazil, the barter arrange- 
ment with-Germany, and the favorable price of cotton by 
comparison to Brazil’s principal crop, coffee. 

Since 1925 the total foreign cotton acreage has expanded 
from 43,000,000 to 58,000,000, an increase of about 15,000,000 
acres, or nearly 35 percent. Most of this expansion has been 
confined to Brazil and three other countries—China, Russia, 
and Uganda. These four have accounted for more than 90 
percent of the entire foreign expansion in cotton. 

I have talked about the factors in Brazil’s expansion. Let 
us examine the others. The Chinese expansion has been for 
the most part the response to the policies pursued by the 
present regime, and most of the Chinese staple is not com- 
petitive with our cotton. The expansion in Russian cotton 
has little or no relation to our price or production policies. 
Uganda’s expansion is the result in large part of the British 
colonial policy, which has deliberately encouraged cotton 
growing in that country. 

We cannot afford snap judgment. We must try to learn 
the fundamental facts and to adopt a policy in line with 
them. As I stated, we have failed to solve the cotton prob- 
lem in 5 years of A. A. A. programs. We will fail to solve 
it in 5 more years, or in 10. We may as well recognize that 
the cotton farmer is fighting a rear guard action. Until 
there are sweeping changes elsewhere in our economic sys- 
tem, all the cotton grower can hope to do is to retreat in 
good order. Whether he can get the help from the Goy- 
ernment that he needs and deserves remains to be seen. It 
is almost certain that the cotton farmer has to have some 
sort of Federal aid. To point out that the return on cotton 
was greater during periods in the past when there was no 
Government program than the returns under these pro- 
grams is meaningless. As is customary, the Federal Gov- 
ernment did not step in to help the farmer until that help 
was the alternative to an almost complete economic collapse 
in the South. 

I have made production control the burden of this speech. 
That is not for love of production control but because I am 
trying to deal in realities by trying to face the cotton prob- 
lem as it actually exists. 

For a half century we have tried to break up trusts and 
monopolies and have extolled the blessings of laissez faire, 
or the competitive system. All that time the trusts and 
monopolies were growing. Industry has learned how to 
maintain price and control production. I say learned how. 
The giant corporations of the modern economic state do so 
instinctively. Someone has referred to the automobile in- 
dustry as an example of increased efficiency in terms of 
mass production which agriculture well might follow. Well, 
let us see what the automobile industry did during the 1929 
to 1933 period. In an industry really competitive in the or- 
dinary meaning of the term price would have fallen sharply. 
Production would have declined somewhat but not nearly 
as much as price. What actually happened? Automobile 
prices dropped 16 percent; automobile production fell 80 
percent. What about farm products? Their prices fell 63 
percent, and production dropped about 6 percent. Let me 
read into the record the story of 10 major industries in the 
1929-33 period in terms of price and production. 
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But production control and rigid production are two en- 
tirely different things. We could take enough land out of 
cotton in 1 year to cause an upheaval almost as great as 
would follow collapse due to surpluses. There is no more 
reason to do that than there is to starve one’s self to death 
by dieting. All things can be carried to extremes. Over a 
period of years, compulsory production control will break 
down because of the resentment created. Farmers will sup- 
port drastic compulsory control for only a few years. Such 
programs are like medicine to be taken only when badly. 
needed. I have never been for absolute rigid compulsion 
Government control. 

We have heard a lot about regimentation and dictatorship 
in connection with the present program. Most of this talk 
comes from persons who know very little about the present 
program but who let prejudice substitute for knowledge. 
The opponents of the A. A. A. farm programs might as well 
learn one thing. Before they can win the support of any 
considerable number of farmers, they must deal with things 
as they are and not as they suspect them to be. A dissatis- 
fied farmer soon gets tired of following a man who keeps on 
shouting “regimentation” and “liberty” and “dictatorship.” 
The farmers have some real troubles and a speech extolling 
the virtues of rugged individualism will not dissipate those 
troubles, Let these people keep in mind that the farmer 
tried being an individualist from 1776 to 1932. Meanwhile, 
other groups got together to secure the blessings which can 
be obtained only through cooperation. Can anyone imagine 
one of our big steel companies, for example, refusing a tariff 
on the grounds that it did not want Government aid but 
wanted to be a rugged individualist and battle all comers, 
foreigners included? 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 does two things, 
It provides added reserves of food against the threat of 
scarcity. It provides additional controls against the threat 
of burdensome surpluses. These controls are called quotas. 
They go into effect only if the farmers vote for them, and 
it is necessary that two-thirds of the farmers voting in a 
referendum vote for quotas if quotas go into effect. If more 
than one-third vote against them, the quotas do not go into 
effect. The farmers make the choice. If that is regimenta- 
tion, if that is dictatorship, then so is every rule made by 
civilized persons to enable orderly living. 

We have heard a lot about dissatisfaction among the 
farmers over their 1938 quotas and acreage allotments. The 
cotton farmers voted for quotas, yelled a little when they 
got them, and then settled down to work. They have 
shown that they want to cooperate with the Government. 
The cotton farmers have had this surplus problem for a 
long time. They know that the medicine is bitter but they 
do not know anything else to take. It is the problem of 
Congress and the problem of the Government to make these 
programs as helpful and as easy as possible, and to try to 
give the greatest good to the greatest number. Of course, 
there were many instances of individual injustices and in- 
equities, I am not defending those. They should be cor- 
rected. Administration should be improved. Competent 
men and competent men only should be chosen to run these 
programs. 

But I wonder how many of us realize just what a task it 
is to run a national program for agriculture? I wonder 
how many of us take into account the changes since 1932. 
We have had programs developed under three acts—the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act in 1936, and, finally, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938. The original Adjustment 
Act was approved in May, so late that only one major pro- 
gram was developed and put into execution that year. The 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act was passed 
in February 1936, and in consequence the program had to 
be thrown together. The act this year was not approved 
until February 16, and, of course, that caused the 1938 pro- 
gram to be late. 

Under the best of conditions, the development and appli- 
cation of national programs for agriculture is a tremendous 
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task. I think the farm programs of the past 5 years have 
been remarkable achievements. I give the major part of 
the credit for them to the farmers of America. Not so long 
ago we were told that national agricultural programs could 
never be developed and administered. The farmers, it was 
said, would not cooperate in them. They were too indi- 
vidualistic, too contrary, too accustomed to doing as they 
pleased. 

In practice, the opposite has proved true. The farmers 
have helped develop and administer these programs. They 
have been patient with mistakes and with delay. Thousands 
upon thousands of them have gained a remarkable knoweldge 
of fundamental economic facts. The farmers have developed 
their own leaders—men of remarkable ability and vision. 
In my opinion, these programs would have been worth while 
if they had done nothing but give farmers some grasp of 
economic facts and develop leaders among the men who 
till the soil. The best insurance against fascism, against 
communism, against any other sort of “ism” is an alert and 
intelligent farm population. 

This farm problem is too big for partisanship. The farm- 
ers do not look at these programs from a partisan standpoint. 
You will find Republicans administering the A. A. A. pro- 
gram in Iowa and Democrats in Mississippi. You will find 
Republicans and Democrats working side by side. The farm- 
ers long ago learned that hard times did not ask whether 
@ man was a Democrat or Republican before they moved onto 
his farm. 

I look forward to the time when the farm problem can 
be divorced from politics. I would like to see the day when 
a Republican did not feel that he had to attack a good plan 
or a good program simply because it was developed by a 
Democratic administration, or a Democrat to feel that he 
had to look for flaws in every Republican program or pro- 
posal. Let us try to be fair about these programs, Upon 
their success or failure depend more important things than 
the election of more Democrats or more Republicans. In 
my opinion, upon them depend the future of democracy itself 
in this great country of ours. 

As goes agriculture, so goes the Nation, 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I should like to call the attention of Congress to one 
aspect we tend to overlook of the threat of nazi-ism and 
fascism to our democratic system. In the April 30 issue 
of Nature, the most widely read scientific journal in the 
English language, Prof. Johannes Stark, head of the Ger- 
man Bureau of Standards, came to the defense of “Aryan” 
science, and, by implication of the dismissal, persecution, 
and exile of more than a thousand teachers and scientists in 
Germany. He wrote: 

The aim of physical science is the investigation and formula- 
tion of the laws which govern the properties and processes ob- 
served with objects of inanimate nature. These inherent laws are 
independent of human existence and thought and are the same all 
over the world. For this reason, the object of physical science is 
international. But the manner in which physical research is car- 
ried out.and described depends on the spirit and character of the 
men of science engaged upon it, and this spirit and character 
differ individually, as do men, nations, and races. * * * 


The pragmatic spirit, from which have sprung the creations of 
successful discoverers, both past and present, is directed toward 
reality; its aim is to ascertain the laws governing already known 
phenomena and to discover new phenomena and bodies as yet 
unknown. Even before they tackle a particular problem physicists 
of this school of thought have acquired a certain feeling of the 
reality of the phenomena to be investigated by giving careful atten- 
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= 1 previously ascertained facts connected with their 
problem. 


The physicist of the dogmatic school operates in quite a different 
manner in the field of physics. He starts out from ideas that have 
arisen primarily in his own brain or from arbitrary defini- 
tions. * He then seeks to give these a physical meaning by 
applying them to the results of experience. Insofar as they are 
found to be in accord with experience, he underlines this agreement 
with the greatest of emphasis and makes it appear as though the 
results of experience have been established and have gained scien- 
tific importance only by virtue of his theory. If there are any 
experimental results available that are not embraced by his theory 
or which stand in contradiction to it, he doubts their validity or 
eee them so unimportant that he does not deign to mention 

em, 

There is still another important difference between the pragma- 
tist and the dogmatist in physics which has to do more with the 
characters of these two types. The physicist of the pragmatic spirit 
does not conduct propaganda for the results of his research in 
order to gain authority and influence. How different are 
the protagonists of the dogmatic spirit. They do not first wait for 
at least 5 years to see whether their revolutionary fashioned theories 
may perhaps prove to be inadequate or erroneous when examined 
in the light of experience. On the contrary, almost before they have 
been published a flood of propaganda for them is started by articles 
in journals and newspapers, by textbooks, and by lecture tours. 
* * Older physicists will probably still remember with 
what pertinacity propaganda was carried on all over the world 
and before the widest public for Einstein's theories of rela- 
tivity, © o * 

It can be adduced from the history of physics that the founders 
of research in physics, and the great discoverers from Galileo and 
Newton to the physical pioneers of our own time, were almost 
exclusively Aryans, predominately of the Nordic race. From this 
we may conclude that the predisposition toward pragmatic think- 
ing occurs most frequently in men of the Nordic race. If we 
examine the originators, representatives and propagandists of 
modern dogmatic theories, we find among them a preponderance 
of men of Jewish descent. If we remember, in addition, that 
Jews played a decisive part in the foundation of theological dog- 
matism, and that the authors and propagandists of Marxian and 
communistic dogmas are for the most part Jews, we must estab- 
lish and recognize in fact that the natural inclination to dogmatic 
— 8 , appears with especial frequency in people of Jewish 
origin. 


This article is one of the most shameless things I have 
ever read. The charge that the greatest theoretical physi- 
cists in the world today, Jews and non-Jews, men like Ein- 
stein, Jordan, Born, Sommerfeld, and Heisenberg, are dis- 
honest publicity seekers, is too silly for words. The racial 
nonsense that Stark presents in the guise of science and 
history has been disproven a thousand times. Stark knows 
that, and so does the Nazi regime. That is why this article, 
which represents the official attitude in Germany today, is 
so vicious. 

When I went to school, I was taught that freedom and 
zeal for the truth were fundamental for the advancement 
of science and culture. The great mass of American scien- 
tists still accept that principle. In December 1937 the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science passed 
a ringing resolution to the effect that “science is wholly in- 
dependent of national boundaries and races and creeds and 
can flourish permanently only where there is peace and 
intellectual freedom.” 

The scientist has an important role to play in the modern 
world. His work is necessary, of course, for the material 
progress and welfare of the people. More than that, however, 
he has the moral duty to use his knowledge, his scientific 
methods, and his passion for truth as weapons in the strug- 
gle to save our democratic institutions from the forces of 
reaction and barbarism. When the United States offered 
a haven to men like Albert Einstein, that was no mere act 
of mercy. The American people as a whole will benefit 
because our universities and our laboratories have been placed 
at their disposal. 

In Germany, Italy, and Austria, on the other hand, scien- 
tific truth is not wanted. Those regimes have handcuffed 
science to the manufacture of cannons and poison gases, to 
the discovery of substitutes for the food their people can no 
longer purchase. They dare not allow science to speak out 
freely; and the persecution of scientists, both Jewish and 
Aryan, is not just a minor eccentricity. It is part and parcel 
of the whole reign of terror, of the denial of civil liberties, 
of freedom of speech and belief. 
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The Fascist countries are pouring their propaganda into 
the United States. Articles like Stark’s are part of the 
campaign of indoctrination and spying which is aimed at 
overcoming the horror which the democratic American peo- 
ple feel toward fascism and everything that it means. Its 
ultimate aim is the destruction of our own system of demo- 
cratic government, 

The editorial policy of Nature, the periodical in which 
Stark’s article appeared, is opposed to Stark’s views. Un- 
doubtedly the article was published in order to let American 
and English scientists know what submission to a Fascist 
regime means for science. But similar nonsense is being 
disseminated in large quantities among the laymen, and they 
are not always able to see through the pseudoscientific trap- 
pings. Stark’s article has reached millions through Time 
magazine, for example. 

In our struggle to defend American democracy, to insure 
the peace and further progress of the American people, we 
must educate our people to see through nonsense like Stark’s. 
We must defend our civil liberties at any cost, lest we pre- 
vent the very people who know the truth from speaking out 
freely in the interest of freedom and democracy. 


The Empty Record of the Seventy-fifth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the Seventy-fifth Congress will 
be remembered in history for the gravest constitutional crisis 
since the Civil War. 

As a direct result of popular fears engendered by President 
Roosevelt’s audacious assault upon the Supreme Court the 
Congress just concluded also witnessed the sharpest business 
recession in our entire economic history. 

On the constructive side there is little by which to remem- 
ber the three historic sessions of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 
The first session, disrupted at the outset by the court-packing 
proposal and by the equally dangerous scheme to reorganize 
the executive branch under one-man control, adjourned 
August 21, 1937, with the passage of the annual appropriation 
bills as its principal accomplishment. 

That session also extended for 2 years the so-called emer- 
gency powers of the President. When this perpetual Roose- 
velt emergency will end no man knows. 

The special session, which began November 15, 1937, was 

i adjourned without enactment of a single piece of major legis- 
lation of truly national scope and application. 

By the time the third session assembled in January 1938 

the country was in the bitter agonies of the Roosevelt depres- 
sion. From that time forward to the end of the session the 
entire effort of the administration was devoted to three prin- 
| cipal objectives: (1) Fighting repeal of the vicious 1936 tax 
law, which tended to bleed the country of its normal indus- 
trial operating reserves; (2) pressing incessantly for the Gov- 
ernment reorganization scheme, which would have centered 
unwholesome governmental powers in the hands of the Presi- 
dent; and (3) prosecution of a determined political purge 
to drive out of public life all Democrats who have refused to 
accept the commands of President Roosevelt's radical and 
irresponsible inner circle of anonymous advisers. 

Pursuing these three objectives in every activity of legisla- 
tion and administration, the President permitted the real 
needs of the country to go largely unheeded. 

Federal finances have drifted into a precarious state. The 
third session approved appropriations and authorizations in 

excess of $13,000,000,000. Bureaucratic spending is out of 
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control. At the same time falling revenues, as a result of the 
business decline, forecast a deficit for the 1939 fiscal year 
which may reach $5,000,000,000. 

Every plea of the business community for relaxation of 
oppressive and demoralizing New Deal legislation has been 
answered with bitter demagogic denunciation. 

The railroad problem, rapidly approaching a crisis, has 
been ignored. 

Efforts to eliminate political corruption and partisan spoils 
in the administration of relief have been jeered. 

Agriculture has been burdened with a new experiment in 
compulsory scarcity—a venture which already is cracking 
under its own bureaucratic weight. 

So determined has been the White House opposition to 
constructive recovery proposals that the President personally 
denounced the new tax law, after it had been approved by 
majorities of his own party in both the House and Senate. 

The polyglot wage-hour bill, carrying as it does many 
of the depression-breeding features of the discredited N. R. A., 
will prove a burden upon labor instead of a boon. Its pas- 
sage in the closing days of the session was an act of des- 
perate political face saving on the part of the administra- 
tion. Already two of the most reputable labor economists 
in the country have denounced the measure as a fraud upon 
the wage earners. 

The end of this Congress rounds out 5 long years of new 
dealism—5 years of broken pledges and empty promises. 
In 1932 the American people, ready for heavy sacrifices in 
the interest of restored prosperity, accepted in good faith 
the pledges of Mr. Roosevelt looking to a program of rigid 
economy, debt reduction, curtailment of bureaucracy, and 
National teamwork for recovery. 

Almost from the hour of his inauguration the President 
began to repudiate his solemn pledges to the American peo- 
ple. His oft-repeated pledge to rigid economy in govern- 
ment was thus reaffirmed in a speech at St. Louis, Mo., 
October 21, 1932: 

At the very top of the credit structure of the country, surpassing 
all other groups in moral and material importance, stand the obli- 
gations of the Federal Government. These are paramount because 
government is essential to all ordered economic life. When they 
go, everything goes. Happily, these obligations are secure. They 
suffer only to the extent that government is permitted to be ex- 
travagant, wasteful, or Ul- managed. They suffer if the Federal 
Budget is not balanced, and particularly where the deficit of 1 year 
is not cleared up in the succeeding year. 

I called attention in my address at Pittsburgh on Wednesday 
night to the great importance of Federal Budget making as the 
foundation of the national credit. * * * It is my pledge 
and promise that this dangerous kind of financing shall be stopped 
and that rigid governmental economy shall be forced by a stern 
and unremitting administration policy of living within our income. 

Since that pledge was given this administration has spent 
more than $40,000,000,000, increasing the national debt by 
more than $16,000,000,000. Taxes have been increased in 
every direction until today it is estimated by the most repu- 
table authorities that one-fourth of every employed person’s 
weekly pay check is earmarked in advance for taxes. 

Today the tax burden of America is greater than can be 
borne by our national income. 

One more New Deal Congress would mean national bank- 
ruptcy. 

AMERICA LAGS IN RECOVERY 

At the time of Mr. Roosevelt’s first election, in November 
1932, we had 11,000,000 unemployed. Today we have more 
than 13,000,000 unemployed and 5,000,000 more men and 
women working only part time. 

These are the fruits of the boot-strap system of recovery 
attempted by the New Deal. It was assumed—after economy 
pledges had won the election—that the Nation might, squan- 
der its way to prosperity. For 5 long years we have operated 
on the theory that we might buy prosperity with borrowed 
money. 

Today we have official statistics which enable us to measure 
the degree of President Roosevelt’s failure. What do the 
figures show? 
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A recent economic survey by the League of Nations points 
out that, as of January 1938, the United States stood last 
among all the principal nations of the world in the relative 
degree of recovery toward the prosperity level of 1929. To 
put it another way, we have come back a shorter distance 
than any other important nation. 

Below are the official figures, as compiled from the Monthly 
Bulletin of the League of Nations. The figures to the right 
of each nation measure the industrial production of that 
country in January 1938 as compared to the 1929 base of 100. 
Here, then, is the line-up in the recovery parade: 


of resources, manpower, machinery, and inventive skill, 
further from 1929 prosperity than any other considerable 
nation in the entire world. 

Did President Roosevelt plan it that way? We all recall 
his address at Charleston, S. C., on October 23, 1935, in 
which he said: 

Yes; we are on the way back—not by mere chance; not by a 
turn of the cycle. We are.coming back more soundly than ever 
before because we planned it that way—and don’t let anybody 
tell you differently. 

Thus did the President accept full personal responsibility 
for the disastrous consequences of New Deal experimentation. 

Still another reason for our 5 lost years is the New Deal 
attitude toward economic law. One of the most astounding 
statements ever made by a public official was this, from the 
lips of Franklin D. Roosevelt in his speech at Chicago in 
1932, accepting the nomination for the Presidency: 

We must lay hold of the fact that economic laws are not made 
by nature. They are made by human beings. 

There, if the American people could have detected it, was 
the fatal germ whose growth has poisoned the economic 
system of the United States. Armed with the power of the 
Nation, the man who uttered that fallacy proceeded to un- 
dertake repeal of economic law. I regret to add that moral 
law also was subjected to his attack. Not only was he 
irked by the restraints of economic law, but the moral duty 
of the United States to keep its pledged word was obnoxious 
to him. He induced a subservient Congress to dishonor the 
Government’s promise to pay its debt in gold—and this im- 
mediately after an issue of gold bonds—when the adminis- 
tration knew that it was to dishonor its pledge. 

Is moral law, like economic law, made by human beings? 
Is it subject to repeal by the New Deal? 

AGRICULTURE BETRAYED 

The farmer likewise is the victim of these fantastic Roose- 
velt experiments. He has been ordered to destroy his crops, 
plow up his fields, slaughter his livestock—all in the name of 
recovery and higher prices. But the record shows the net 
result has been lower prices for all the principal farm prod- 
ucts. The official figures of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agriculture, show that, 
on the whole, farm prices during the 5 New Deal years 1933-37 
averaged approximately 25 percent lower than during the 10 
Republican years 1921-32. During the Republican decade the 
average price of wheat was $1.01 per bushel. Under the New 
Deal the average of 5 years has been 85 cents per bushel 
This is a decline cf 16.2 percent. 
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In corn the average price under New Deal managed economy 
has been 69.3 cents a bushel, compared with 72.4 cents in the 
preceding decade, a decline under Roosevelt of 4.3 percent. 

Hogs brought an average of $8.31 per hundredweight, 
against an average of $6.99 since 1933, a decline of 15.9 
percent. 

Beef cattle averaged $6.43 per hundredweight in the Repub- 
lican decade, against $5.33 in the 5 New Deal years, a decline 
of 17.1 percent. 

In cotton the average 1921-32 price was 16.7 cents a pound; 
the New Deal average 10.9 cents, a decline of 34.7 percent. 

Butterfat brought an average of 38.1 cents per pound in the 
Republican years, against 27.3 cents under Roosevelt, a de- 
cline of 28.3 percent. 

So the study runs—potatoes, down 26.9 percent; lambs, 
down 30.1 percent; veal calves, down 27.4 percent; chickens, 
down 30.7 percent; eggs, down 27 percent; wool, down 21.2 
percent. 

The Roosevelt program of compulsory scarcity has forced 
our American farmers to take about 30,000,000 acres of good 
land out of production. Then we turned around and im- 
ported competitive farm products from other countries to 
make up our own domestic needs. 

During the calendar year 1937 for example the United 
States imported 86,337,248 bushels of corn, 17,434,837 bushels 
of wheat, 191,906,012 pounds of meat products, 11,110,762 
pounds of butter. These are just a few examples illustrating 
how the Roosevelt administration is plowing under American 
agriculture, and then throwing open the rich American mar- 
ket to the farmers of Europe, South America and the Orient. 
Until this irrational program is stopped there will be no real 
prosperity for American agriculture. The American farmer 
must be protected in the American market. We must stop 
this flood of imports from the pauper nations of bankrupt 
Europe. The American farmer never can compete with the 
peasants of the Old World. To do so would mean a con- 
stant lowering of our American standard of living. 

POLITICS IN RELIEF 

This, in hasty review, is the record upon which the people 
will pass judgment in the 1938 congressional and senatorial 
elections. Reduced to its essence, the issue is a simple one— 
a headstrong dictatorial bureaucracy, or orderly representa- 
tive government. 

Balanced government can be restored only through Con- 
gress. If we are to preserve our constitutional system, the 
legislative check upon experimental New Dealism must be 
strengthened. 

Real assurance from the polls that representative govern- 
ment will not be destroyed would release a strong surge of 
solid business recovery. The Roosevelt depression flows only 
from Roosevelt policies. All the factors of prosperity are at 
our command. The New Deal simply has thrown the coun- 
try off the track. y 

There are many indications the administration will 
to infiuence the election decisively with relief funds, bounties, 
and subsidies. This scheme worked in both 1934 and 1936, 
but only because the American people would not then believe 
their Government could fall to playing politics with human 
misery. 

Now the people know. They have witnessed the shocking 
spectacle of Relief Administrator Hopkins taking a per- 
sonal part in a State primary campaign in Iowa. They 
have heard the oft-repeated public charges in the House 
and Senate of the flagrant political manipulation of relief. 
They have marked indignant White House efforts to smother 
ever congressional demand for a searching investigation into 
relief administration. 

Thus far President Roosevelt has been able to hold down 
the lid. But one day the whole picture of relief politics will 
be exposed. It will be the blackest public scandal in all 
American history. Human misery has been made a heartless 
instrument of political ambitions. 

But America is alive today to the great issue which con- 
fronts her, 
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America wants solid and sustained economic recovery. 

America demands the preservation of her independent 
judiciary. 

America insists upon the restoration of the orderly proc- 
esses of constitutional government. 

America demands economy and common sense in the man- 
agement of the public business. 

America demands honesty and integrity in the adminis- 
tration of the National Government. 

America aspires to a constructive program to maintain and 
advance the peace of the world. 

Above all, America demands to resume her place once more 
as the beacon light of freedom and orderly progress under the 
law. 

We on the Republican side harbor no fears that these 
deep aspirations of American life have been dulled by the 
reckless follies and shocking immoralities of the New Deal. 
We hold aloft the battle slogan to which men and women of 
all parties may rally— 

“Let’s put America back to work!” 


Looting the Wage Earner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT LUCE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, more than three-quarters of the 
men and women of the United States who have jobs are now 
paying 1 percent of their wages to the Treasury of the United 
States for what is called by law the “old-age reserve account.” 
Ten years from now the wage earner’s payment will have 
risen by step-ups to 3 percent. 

When the law was enacted it was generally supposed that 
this fund would be invested like the reserve that the laws of 
the States require of life-insurance companies. Such turns 
out not to be the case, for all this money, now nearing a bil- 
lion dollars, except the cost of the system and a working 
balance, has been used by the Government for running ex- 
penses. Unless the Government changes its mind, in 40 years 
or so $47,000,000,000, part contributed by wage earners, part 
by employers, and part by taxpayers—who are to meet the 
interest charges—will have been used in this fashion. 

Of this total that no human mind can grasp, wage earners 
will have directly contributed nearly $7,000,000,000. 

Not one wage earner in a thousand yet realizes that the 
money taken out of his or her pay envelope every week is 
being used to help pay for the extravagances of the Federal 
Government. It adds to no reserve fund a single cash dollar. 
Received today, all there will be to show for it tomorrow will 
be certain pieces of paper that are nothing but I O U’s called 
“obligations,” signed by Uncle Sam and stowed away in some 
vault. 

The law forbids the selling of these “obligations” in the 
open market, but Congress can repeal that prohibition when- 
ever it sees fit; and after enough money is raised by taxation 
yearly to pay the cost of running the Government, which is 
what is meant by “balancing the Budget,” then to the political 
party in power the temptation to sell these “obligations” in 
order to raise money for paying off the national debt or for 
public luxuries will be almost irresistible. 

The important thing to understand, however, is that when 
the years have brought a large part of the insured to the age 
of 65 there will be no cash on hand with which to pay them. 
The next generation will have to put up the money if—and 
it is a big if—it is willing so to do. 

Maybe it will prefer to shirk a big part of its duty by scaling 
down the debt, just as a bankrupt does and just as President 
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Roosevelt persuaded Congress to let him do when he asked, 
received, and used the power to “devalue” gold, as it was 
called, his object being to make a dollar buy only three- 
fifths as much food and clothing and everything else as it 
was then buying. Should some future President and an 
Obedient Congress have the same desire, then the wage 
earner’s pension would buy only three-fifths of what he sup- 
posed he had provided for his old age and for which he 
thought he had helped to pay. 

As a matter of fact, he will have paid much more than he 
had expected; for although his employer has matched him, the 
employer, in order to make a living, must get back his contri- 
bution either by cutting his costs, including wages; perhaps 
discharging some of his employees, anyhow giving no pay- 
increases; or by raising his prices; in which case the wage 
earner will suffer like everybody else. 

As the reserve fund is unfair, unsound, costly, and danger- 
ous when worked by a government, the only wise and prudent 
course is to replace it with a pay-as-you-go policy. Since the 
taxpayers will in the end carry most of the load anyhow, let 
each peneration do its share. Stop all bookkeeping deceits. 
Stop trying to delude the wage earners who are now being 
looted without knowing that their weekly sacrifice is being 
used wholly to help pay the running expenses of the costliest 
Government this country has ever seen. 

The need for changes in the social-security law was evident 
when this Congress met. Not a thing has been done about it, 


Why an Investigation of Monopolies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, in the preface of his recent 
message to Congress recommending a monopoly investiga- 
tion, President Roosevelt directed attention to what I con- 
ceive to be the most vital problem in our national life. 


Unhappy events abroad— 

He said— 
have retaught us two simple truths about the liberty of a demo- 
cratic people. 

The first truth is that the liberty of a democracy is not safe if 
the people tolerate the growth of private power to a point where 
it becomes stronger than their democratic state itself. That, in 
its essence, is fascism—ownership of government by an individual, 
by a group, or by any other controlling private power. 

The second truth is that the liberty of a democracy is not safe 
if its business system does not provide employment and produce 
and distribute goods in such a way as to sustain an acceptable 
standard of living. 

These truths are not new to the American people. From 
the beginning of our Nation we have consistently set our 
faces against the exercise of power, whether by a hereditary 
monarchy or a financial oligarchy which is not responsible 
to the people. We have always recognized that the mainte- 
nance of economic democracy was essential to the preserva- 
tion of our civil and political liberties. 

With the passing of the frontier and the shift in the 
national economic center of gravity from agriculture to 
industry, our philosophy of economic democracy found legal 
expression in the Sherman Antitrust Act. That act was 
born of the resentment of a free people, among whom the 
tradition of the pioneer was still strong, against the irre- 
sponsible restraints which were beginning to be imposed 
upon them by a growing private power. The Sherman Act 
was passed at the threshold of an era of industrial growth 
and expansion without precedent in world history. Designed 
to meet the nascent threat to our economic liberties which 
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its framers discerned 50 years ago, it is scarcely a better 
instrument of control in the new industrial world which has 
since developed than the rails of 1890 would be as a guide 
to the streamlined monsters of today. 

Consider for a moment the growth of American business 
in the last half century. In 1890, when the Sherman Act 
was passed, the value of manufactured products—it is in the 
field of manufacture where the unregulated monopoly prob- 
lem largely exists—was about nine and one-third billion 
dollars. In 1930 this value had increased sevenfold to more 
than $70,000,000,000. 

The average value of production per establishment in 
1890 was about $26,000. In 1930 it was nearly $335,000. The 
growth of concentration in particular industries was even 
more striking. In the chemical industry, for example, the 
average value of products per establishment 50 years ago 
was $105,000. In 1930 it was approximately $1,340,000. In 
iron and steel, average production was $668,000 in 1890 and 
more than $7,000,000 per establishment in 1930. Tobacco 
products showed an average value 50 years ago of $17,000 
per establishment. In 1930 it was approximately $700,000 
each. Agricultural implements jumped from less than 
$90,000 to almost a million dollars per establishment during 
the period. These average figures, however, greatly under- 
state the extent of concentration in many of the industries 
in the country. Quite often three or four dominating con- 
cerns produce 80 or 90 percent of the product, and two or 
three dozen small local concerns produce the remainder. 
For example, eight of the largest producers of cigarettes 
employ 99 percent of the wage earners in the industry. Six 
copper smelters employ 90 percent of the copper workers, 
In the photographic field 90 percent of the workers are 
employed by six companies. Other industries in which the 
six largest units employ the bulk of the laborers are: Motor 
vehicles, 80 per cent; rubber tires, 77 percent; aluminum 
products, 75 percent; and agricultural implements, 71 per- 
cent, 

The size of some individual corporations which have de- 
veloped since the Sherman Act was passed still more sharply 
emphasizes the problem of mere size in American industry. 
The total assets of United States Steel Corporation, for ex- 
ample, are more than $1,800,000,000; of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey about $2,000,000,000. 

These and other indexes which might be cited all establish 
clearly the conclusion stated by the President that “among 
us today a concentration of private power without equal in 
history is growing.” 

This concentration of wealth and power presents a prob- 
lem of industrial control, of which the framers of the Sher- 
man Act could scarcely have dreamed. With the growth of 
two or three corporations in a particular industry control- 
ling assets of hundreds of millions of dollars each, we face 
the fact that free competition as it existed a half century 
ago has disappeared beyond possibility of restoration. None 
of the minor producers in such an industry can do anything 
but follow the policies of the few giants in the field. If 
these few giants, with or without prior agreement, main- 
tain a rigid price pattern, and cut production in poor times 
rather than reduce prices, the small competitor cannot do 
otherwise than follow suit. Any attempt by him to cut 
prices to get a larger share of the business or in response to 
lower costs would court immediate disaster. Thus, a single 
firm is often large enough to determine the price levels of a 
whole industry regardless of the business cycle, and to estab- 
lish an employment policy affecting the welfare of hundreds 
of thousands of citizens. 

The growing concentration of economic wealth has been 
accompanied by a whole series of business practices which 
were unknown 50 years ago. With some important excep- 
tions, business was then largely localized by geographical 
areas, and hundreds of independent establishments could 
flourish in local markets without fear of disturbance from 
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distant producers. There were, for example, hundreds of 
little textile mills, especially in the woolen industry, scat- 
tered throughout the country. Boot and shoe factories were 
numerous, and there were thousands of flour and lumber 
mills. Today, however, our systems of transportation and 
communication have tied the whole country into a network 
of related markets to such an extent that each move of the 
large producers in an industry is felt in every locality. No 
one can operate independently of the dominating forces. 
All important producers of some products quote identical 
prices for the whole United States. 

In other cases, the country is divided into zones with uni- 
form prices in each of a half a dozen geographical areas. 
In still other instances, prices are based upon a few import- 
ant producing centers, and we have such elaborate market- 
ing fabrics as the basing-point system which prevails in the 
steel, cement, and lumber industries. As the system operates 
in the steel industry, for example, a consumer of a steel 
product at any point in the United States will receive exactly 
duplicate bids on any contract for which he asks quotations. 
The Government has received as many as 25 exactly identi- 
cal bids on some steel products, carried out to several places 
beyond the decimal point in the unit prices, 

Another form of activity whose potentialities were not 
clearly foreseen when the Sherman Act was passed is con- 
trol of production and prices by means of patents. A large 
number of industries pool their important patents and cross 
license all of the producers. This system has the advantage 
of making mechanical improvements quickly available to all 
producers but it also tends to establish a closed circuit which 
embraces only those on the inside of the pool. In still other 
cases, a single firm or individual will own a patent and by a 
licensing arrangement may fix the prices of the product for 
the whole industry. In many instances the patent for this 
purpose need not be basic at all, but so long as all members 
of the industry acquiesce in the arrangement, any patented 
gadget attached to a product may be used as a method of 
price fixing throughout the industry. i 

Another development in recent years which was unknown 
when the Sherman Act was passed is that of trade associa- 
tion activity. In round figures there are about 2,000 im- 
portant trade associations in the United States, of which at 
least 500 are interstate in character. These associations un- 
questionably serve a useful purpose but from time to time 
they overstep the line between selfish and public interest. 
They give special attention to such problems as standardiza- 
tion and simplification of products, uniformity of cost ac- 
counting, statistical services regarding production and prices, 
the proper classification of customers from the point of view 
of the discount schedules, and the definition of fair and 
unfair trade practices. Any one of these activities when 
taken alone may not be against the public interest, but 
when all of them are under rigid control of the association 
they may lead to inflexibilities in production and prices which 
are against the public interest. 

No survey of the growing concentration of wealth over 
the last half century can neglect the problem of financial 
control over industry. Devices unknown or little used when 
the Sherman Act was passed have today become powerful 
forces in industrial empire building and in consolidating 
banker control over industry. The mushroom growth of 
holding companies and investment trusts has resulted in the 
concentration of control over our economic system out of 
all proportion to the needs of efficient mass production, has 
suppressed competition among units that should remain in- 
dependent, driven the small producer from the field, and 
often left the investors who supplied the funds holding an 
empty bag. 

I have indicated only a few of the major problems which 
today confront the Nation, 50 years after the passage of the 
Sherman Act. It is high time that we reexamine the prin- 
ciples of that act in the light of the new conditions of today. 
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Such a reexamination—objective and judicious—is essential, 
if we are intelligently to chart the course for the preserva- 
tion of our economic democracy. Our objective is clear. 
Our need is for the facts which will enable us to design new 
instruments to attain that objective. It is not our purpose 
to sacrifice any of the great gains which the efficiencies of 
large-scale production have made possible nor do we seek 
to impose Government regulation or control upon those 
areas of our industrial life where competition can still do the 
job. Yet we must recognize that complete monopoly without 
public responsibility cannot exist in a democracy. It will, 
therefore, be a part of the task of this investigation to mark 
off those sectors of our economic fabric where competition 
has already disappeared past all hope of restoration and to 
find instruments of public control in such areas; to mark 
out other areas where competition still exists and to devise 
the means to insure its continuance without sacrificing any 
of the advantages of mass production. 

I am confident that the great majority of the American 
people see the issue clearly and welcome this investigation 
as a means of preparing to continue, with instruments 
fashioned for the needs of today, the struggle against the 
undue concentration of economic wealth and power which 
our traditions have ever regarded as incompatible with the 
existence of a free people. 


James Monroe Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, in the year 1936 a group of 
citizens interested in the life, character, and services of 
James Monroe, fifth President of the United States, organized 
under the laws of the State of Virginia the James Monroe 
Birthplace Monument Association. The corporation is non- 
stock holding and nonprofit making. Its purpose is to honor 
the memory of James Monroe and to promote a greater inter- 
est in his character and services. The association seeks to 
purchase a part of the original Monroe estate and to develop 
and beautify the estate into a park and appropriate memorial. 
Arrangements have been made for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 70 acres of land. The State of Virginia has appro- 
priated $10,000 upon the condition that the balance of the 
purchase price shall be raised by the association. This the 
association is endeavoring to do. 

It is the desire of the incorporators that April 28, 1939, the 
one hundred and eighty-first anniversary of Monroe’s birth, 
may see the property for the memorial acquired and complete 
plans perfected. Tradition and the information available 
indicates that the house in which Monroe was born was 
located on the land which it is proposed to buy. 

MONROE NEGLECTED 

Monroe has been sadly neglected. Bruce, author of the 
Virginia Plutarch, in his chapter on James Monroe, says that 
of all the men who in the early history of the United States 
were highly distinguished for their political services, James 
Monroe has suffered most from neglect, although his career 
was singularly rich in its association with great events which 
he had an important share in bringing about. At one time 
or another in the course of his career, Monroe had been a 
delegate in the General Assembly and in the several conven- 
tions in Virginia, Governor of Virginia, Member of both 
Houses of Congress, Minister to three of the foremost powers 
of Europe, Envoy Extraordinary to France for the purchase of 
Louisiana, Secretary of State, and for a part of the same 
period Secretary of War, during two terms President of the 
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United States; in fact, with the single exception of the Vice 
Presidency, occupying every one of the highest posts of honor 
in the gift of the people, and to complete the roll of his 
achievements, justly entitled to principal credit for the world 
doctrine which bears his mame. No adequate biography of 
him has been written. 

Inquiry of the Library of Congress discloses, so far as the 
Library was able to discover, only three memorials to his 
memory— 

A bust in the New York University Hall of Fame, unveiled May 
14, 1931; Monroe's first law office in Fredericksburg, Va., now 


a national shrine and discussed later, and his tomb in Hollywood 
Cemetery, Richmond, 


In addition, there is-Fort Monroe at Old Point Comfort, 

Va. That fort was named in his honor. 
REGION AND COUNTY OF BIRTH 

On April 28, 1758, James Monroe was born in Westmore- 
land County, Va. This county is a part of the area known 
as the Northern Neck. 

Dr, Daniel C. Gilman, president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md., in his Life of James Monroe, writ- 
ten for the American Statesmen Series, says that West- 
moreland County is famous for the fertility of its soil, and 
for the eminent men who have been among its inhabitants. 
Similarly, write many others. 

Bruce, in his Virginia Plutarch, says that Monroe was born 
within the confines of a district of Virginia, the lower North- 
ern Neck, which has produced more men of extraordinary 
distinction than any equal area of soil to be found in the 
United States, the most conspicuous of these being George 
Washington, James Madison, Robert E. Lee, and Monroe 
and that the five Lees of the Revolution—Richard Henry 
Lee, Arthur Lee, Philip Ludwell Lee, Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
and “Light-Horse Harry” Lee—belonged to the same roll. 
Two of these signed the Declaration of Independence, one of 
them submitted the motion that these Colonies were, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent, on which the Dec- 
laration of Independence was based. Another served as dip- 
lomat, two as famous soldiers, and all with distinction. 

Westmoreland County has been called the Athens of 
America. The historian Campbell speaks of it as distin- 
guished above all other counties in Virginia as the birth- 
place of genius. It is rich with brilliant memories, with 
splendid traditions, and with a transplendent past. The 
Washingtons, Lees, Monroes, and Marshalls are sacred. 
Many others may be added to the list. Famous places such 
as Wakefield, Stratford, Chantilly, Mount Pleasant, Pope’s 
Creek Church, Leeds or Brays, Yeocomico, Leedstown remind 
us, when there, we stand on holy ground. The birthplace 
of Monroe is another sacred spot, and must be preserved for 
posterity. 

PLACE OF BIRTH 

Monroe’s father’s farm was on the banks of Monroe 
Creek, which empties into the Potomac River. Nearby were 
Wakefield, birthplace of Washington; Stratford, birthplace 
of Richard Henry Lee, Francis Lightfoot Lee, Arthur Lee, 
William Lee, and later Robert Edward Lee, the Confederate 
leader. In an adjoining county was born James Madison; 
here was the home of Bushrod Washington, and here had 
lived James Marshall, father of the great Chief Justice. 

Morgan, in his Life of James Monroe, says that the Vir- 
ginia Archives show that successive grants of land were made 
to Andrew Monroe from 1650 to 1662, and to John Monroe 
from 1695 to 1719. He says that James Monroe, the Presi- 
dent, was born on land of which his ancestor who first mi- 
grated to this country was the original grantee. 


JAMES MONROE 

According to family tradition, as recorded by his son-in- 
law, James Monroe came from a family of Scotch cavaliers, 
descendants of Hector Monroe, an officer of Charles I. His 
parentage on both sides was Virginian. His father was 
Spence Monroe, of Westmoreland, and his mother was Eliza 
Jones, from the adjoining county of King George. 


His 
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mother was a sister of Joseph Jones, who was twice sent as 


a delegate from Virginia to the Continental Congress and 
afterward, in 1789, was appointed judge of the district court 
in the same State. 

In 1776, James Monroe was a student in the College of 
William and Mary at Williamsburg, Va. Three of the pro- 
fessors and between 25 and 30 students entered the service 
of their country. Among these volunteers from the College 
of William and Mary was James Monroe, later President; 
and he and John Marshall, later Chief Justice of the United 
States, were lieutenants in a company in the same regiment. 

Monroe served with distinction in the Revolutionary War, 
serving in the Battles of Harlem Heights, Trenton, Brandy- 
wine, Monmouth, and Germantown. At Trenton he was 
wounded while he and Capt. William Washington led the 
American vanguard on a British detachment that was en- 
deavoring to bar the streets of the town. During the cam- 
paigns of 1777-78 Monroe served as a volunteer aide, and 
with the rank of major on the staff of the Earl of Stirling. 
This temporary promotion appears to have been an obstacle 
to his permanent preferment, for he lost his place in the Con- 
tinental line. Strong influences were exerted in Virginia to 
secure him some suitable position in the forces of that State. 
Testimonials were given him by Lord Stirling and General 
Washington, the latter of whom said of Monroe that the zeal 
he discovered by entering the service at an early period, the 
character he supported in his regiment, and the manner in 
which he distinguished himself at Trenton, when he received 
a wound, induced him (Washington) to appoint him to cap- 
taincy in one of the additional regiments, but this regiment 
failing from the difficulty of recruiting, he (Monroe) entered 
into Lord Stirling’s family where he had served two cam- 
paigns as a volunteer aide to his lordship. Washington said 
he had in every instance maintained the reputation of a 
brave, active, and sensible officer; and as he could not intro- 
duce him into the Continental line it were to be wished that 
the State could do something for him, adding that if an 
event of that kind could take place it would give him (Wash- 
ington) particular pleasure, as the esteem he had for Mon- 
roe’s merit conspired to make him earnestly wish to see 
Monroe provided for in some handsome way. 

After the fall of Charleston, S. C., in 1780, Governor Jeffer- 
son sent Monroe as a military commissioner to collect and 
report information with regard to the condition and prospects 
of the southern army. This trust was satisfactorily dis- 
charged and he attained the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Subsequently Monroe read law under Jefferson’s guidance, 
and then began that intimacy with Jefferson which Dr. Gil- 
man says was the key to Monroe’s political career. 

Monroe’s political career began with service in the Vir- 
ginia Assembly as a delegate from King George County. He 
then served in the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Congresses of 
the Confederation, and subsequently served as one of the 
commissioners appointed to revise the laws of Virginia. 

It was during Monroe’s service in the Congress of 1783-86 
in New York that Monroe presented his bill for the temporary 
government of the Northwest Territory, which culminated in 
the ordinance of 1787, and in 1783 he was present in the 
State House in Annapolis when Washington resigned his 
command. 

After leaving Congress Monroe began the practice of law 
in Fredericksburg and was again elected to the Virginia 
Assembly. He was a member of the State convention of 
Virginia called to ratify the Constitution of the United States, 
and voted against ratification. He opposed ratification be- 
cause the Constitution, in his opinion, placed no strong check 
on the exercise of official power, and because it made possible 
the continuation of the same man in the Presidency for an 
indefinite period. He believed that with proper corrective 
amendments it could be deprived of its dangerous scope. 

In 1790 Monroe became United States Senator to fill the 
unexpired term of Senator Grayson. He served until 1795, 
when President Washington appointed him Minister to 
France, from which post he was later recalled because of his 
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friendship for France, which it was feared might give offense 
to Great Britain. 

Immediately thereafter he was elected Governor of Vir- 
ginia and served the constitutional period of 3 years from 1799 
to 1802. 

President Jefferson later sent Monroe to France as an 
additional plenipotentiary, and, with Robert R. Livingston, 
he procured the cession of the Louisiana Territory. He filled 
diplomatic appointments to Spain when he negotiated for 
the purchase of Florida but failed. When Monroe left the 
United States he was accredited to France, Spain, and Eng- 
land, the commission to the Court of St. James having been 
an afterthought and dated 3 months later. After his return 
to the United States he was elected for the third time to the 
Virginia Assembly and in 1811 was again elected Governor. 
He served for a few months as Governor and resigned to 
accept the office of Secretary of State under President Madi- 
son, where he served several years, filling for a part of the 
time, in one of the most critical periods of American history, 
1814-15, another Cabinet position also, that of Secretary of 
War. For a time he seriously considered whether he should 
take the field. 

At first Monroe discharged temporarily the responsibilities 
of the War Department for a short period, relinquishing them 
to Gen. John Armstrong, but after the Battle of Bladensburg 
and the burning of the Capitol, Monroe was ordered by the 
President to take charge of the War Department again and 
also to serve as military commander of the District. Dr. Gil- 
man says that when Monroe assumed these duties, vigor was 
at once infused into all the military operations, Washington 
was defended, Baltimore was rescued, and the national ban- 
ner continued to wave over Fort McHenry. He says that the 
dispatches sent to Jackson in the Southwest had the ring of 
determination and authority; that Monroe appeared in his 
best aspect, enthusiastic, determined, confident of popular 
support, daring, and that he wrote in rousing dispatches to 
the Governor near the seat of war in Louisiana: 

Hasten your militia to New Orleans; do not wait for this Govern- 
ment to arm them; put all the arms you can find into their hands; 
let every man bring his rifle with him; we shall see you paid. 

Monroe’s pledge of his personal credit with that of the 
Government contributed to Jackson’s successful defense of 
New Orleans. 

Monroe became President in 1817, receiving 183 votes in 
the electoral college against 34 which were given Rufus King. 
When he came up for election to his second term only I elec- 
toral vote was cast against him. His 8 years became known 
as the Era of Good Feeling. 

During his two terms as President the principal problems 
under consideration were the defense of the Atlantic seaboard, 
the promotion of internal improvements, the Seminole War, 
the acquisition of Florida, which he had previously under- 
taken in a diplomatic position without success, the Missouri 
Compromise, and the foreign policy of the United States 
known as the Monroe Doctrine. This epitome of principles 
of the United States with respect to the development of Amer- 
ican States has been and will forever be associated with his 
name. It has proven a bulwark of defense for the United 
States and all countries to which it applied. Dr. Lyon G. 
Tyler, president of the College of William and Mary and son 
of former President Tyler, said that the most living paper 
outside the Constitution is the message of James Monroe an- 
nouncing the Monroe Doctrine. Bruce says of the doctrine 
that it is the flaming sword which guards the American gate, 
and on its blade, as visible as a warning star in the midnight 
heavens, is the simple word “Monroe,” and he asks what other 
incumbent of the Presidential chair enjoys such an immortal 
distinction as this. 

It has been said that while Monroe was not very skillful 
with his pen, and his remarks on public affairs are not quoted 
like those of Jefferson, Madison, and others of his contempo- 
raries; that while there was nothing racy or severe in his 
style, yet he alone of all the Presidents has announced, with- 
out legislative sanction, a political doctrine which is still 
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regarded as fundamental law and bears with it the stamp of 
authority in foreign courts as well as in domestic councils. 

During the Presidency of Monroe, Lafayette made his last 
visit to the United States. 

After his retirement from the Presidency, Monroe ac- 
cepted the post of regent in the University of Virginia and 
gave his personal attention to the duties of the office with 
Jefferson and Madison. He declined to serve on the elec- 
toral ticket in Virginia in 1828 on the ground that an ex- 
President should refrain from an active participation in 
political contests. He served as a local magistrate and 
became a member of the Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1829, which was assembled to revise the old Consti- 
tution of Virginia, and over which he was nominated by 
Madison and elected without opposition to preside. Vir- 
ginia at that time extended to the Ohio River. 

In 1786 Monroe was married to Elizabeth Kortright, of a 
distinguished New York family. They went to Fredericks- 
burg to live, and Monroe opened a law office there. That 
office has been opened in recent years as a shrine. In the 
building are a Rembrandt Peale portrait of Monroe, the 
desk on which he is said to have written the Monroe Doc- 
trine, White House furniture and china of the Monroes, his 
court sword, gun, and wine chest, with old glass, an Astor 
piano of Mrs. Monroe, letters of friends and statesmen, and 
the wooden dispatch case used by Monroe during the nego- 
tiation for the Louisiana Purchase. 

In 1789 Monroe moved to Albemarle County and settled 
at Ash Lawn to be near Jefferson, whose oft-repeated wish 
had been that Monroe might move close to Monticello. 
There he lived for 26 years. The building was designed by 
Jefferson for Monroe. 

When Monroe’s term as President ended, he retired to his 
residence in Loudoun County, known as Oak Hill. The 
house had been built by the President during his first term 
on property left him by his uncle, Judge Joseph Jones. 
Here he entertained Lafayette. Here he lived until Mrs. 
Monroe died in 1830, and soon after that time financial diffi- 
culties and loneliness induced him to move to New York City 
to live with one of his daughters and her husband, Mr. 
Samuel L. Gouverneur. On July 4, 1831, he died, at 63 
Prince Street, in New York City. The funeral was the 
largest that had ever been held in New York at that time. 

On July 2, 1858, the body of Monroe was exhumed in New 
York City, and on July 5, 1858, it was interred in Hollywood 
Cemetery, Richmond, Va. In 1903 the bodies of Mrs, Monroe 
and the daughter, Mrs. Gouverneur, were removed from Oak 
Hill and reinterred on opposite sides of James Monroe’s grave 
in Hollywood. 

ESTIMATES OF JAMES MONROE 

Jefferson said that Monroe was so honest that you could 
turn his soul inside out and the world would not find a 
blemish. 

One writer has said that Monroe was loved for his virtues, 
respected for his abilities, and honored for his services. 

Bruce says that in his private life he was a man of unsul- 
lied conduct, and in his political life, of the loftiest integrity; 
that there was no episode in his career from start to finish 
justly to excite popular distrust of his uprightness; that, 
indeed, the purity of his patriotism was admitted by his 
opponents as candidly as by his friends; but that, in spite 
of all these useful and honorable facts in his favor, his 
memory remains in a thin mist of obscurity that does not 
show as yet any tendency to lift. 

John Quincy Adams speaks with praise of a mind, anxious 
and unwearied in the pursuit of truth and right, patient of 
inquiry, patient of contradiction, courteous even in the colli- 
sion of sentiment, sound in its ultimate judgments, and firm 
in its final conclusions. 

John McLean speaks of his purity of action in making 
appointments and says that personal motives, either as they 
regarded the President himself or the person appointed, 
were lost in higher considerations of duty. 
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Senator Benton said that Monroe had a discretion which 
seldom committed a mistake, an integrity that always looked 
to the public good, a firmness of will which carried him 
resolutely upon his object, a diligence which mastered every 
subject, and a perseverance that yielded to no obstacle or 
reverse. 

Dr. Gilman, president of Johns Hopkins University, says 
that he was never exposed to the charge of nepotism, and 
in the choice of officers to be appointed he carefully avoided 
the recopnition of family and friendly ties, that his hands 
were never stained with pelf, and that he grew poor in the 
public service because he neglected his private affairs and 
incurred large outlays in the discharge of official duties 
under circumstances which demanded liberal expenditures. 

Estimates such as these might be multiplied and extended 
many times. 

MONROE MUST NOT BE FORGOTTEN 

Shall a life such as Monroe’s, filled with salutary lessons 
for the future, and examples of fidelity, loyalty, patriotism, 
service, and sacrifice, be forgotten? Those who are work- 
ing for this memorial are determined that he shall not be 
forgotten, and that the example of his life shall be an in- 
spiration for future generations. They are determined that 
the fundamental spirit of Monroe’s career, his vigorous 
Americanism, exhibited from his youth, all the way down 
to and through his old age, even to his grave, shall be pre- 
served as a guide and an example for the present and for 
posterity. It is in this spirit that Monroe’s admirers seek 
this memorial. 


Memorial to Thomas Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr, SHANNON.. Mr. Speaker, I want in these closing 
hours of the Congress to ask the privilege of paying a tribute 
where, perhaps, in some quarters, it will be least expected 
but where, for the courage of conviction involved and for 
historical justice rendered that has been long delayed, let 
me say, it is most richly deserved. 

I refer to the present body that I am addressing and to 
its associate in the national halls of legislation, the Senate 
of the United States. My tribute, in a few but earnest words, 
is to this Seventy-fifth Congress of the United States and 
to its predecessor, the Seventy-fourth Congress. I realize 
that I am undertaking rather an extraordinary adventure 
in these days, Perhaps it will be considered more extraor- 
dinary when I state I am moved to express my appreciation 
of the record of the present and the last Congress by what I 
consider to be their highest achievement of political honor 
and justice—the enactment of the law and the appropriation 
for the long-delayed memorial to Thomas Jefferson, the 
father of American democracy and the first pathfinder of 
American freedom and equality. 

LAST TWO CONGRESSES MAINTAIN COURAGE OF CONVICTIONS 

I want to say that the two Congresses that I have referred 
to have had to maintain the courage of their convictions 
through campaigns of the most bitter criticism and political 
abuse that was ever directed at these constitutional legislative 
bodies. Measure after measure has been carried through, 
aimed solely at the amelioration of the depressive conditions 
existing throughout the country, only in the face of misrep- 
resentation by a hostile press and bitter opposition by the 
privileged interests. Measure after measure has gone down 
to defeat beneath the attacks, covert and open, from that 
same quarter. Yet I feel that I am safe in saying that more 
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remedial legislation has been passed by these two Congresses, 
whose beneficial effects are now being felt throughout the 
land, than was ever passed in the days when the apostles of 
rugged individualism and concentrated wealth were in control. 

And I feel that I am not being extravagant in expression 
or in praise when I say that the most fitting symbol of all 
these remedial acts of legislation is to be found in the fact 
that at last we have come to the realization of the contribu- 
tions that Thomas Jefferson, from the beginning of his public 
career, made to the ideals of justice, equality, individual free- 
dom, and the right of every man to an equal opportunity in 
this country that seems to be destined to be the last refuge 
of democracy, and that we have deemed it fitting to honor 
him here in this city of Washington that he did so much to 
establish with a monumental place beside that of Washington 
and Lincoln. 

ENEMIES OF JEFFERSON AT WORK FOR 145 YEARS 

I am sensible of the fact that this was not an easily won 
victory. The enemies of Jefferson have been busy for 145 
years. In his own life he was denounced in certain quarters 
as an atheist, a radical—which meant in those days a com- 
munist—an enemy of property rights, a revolutionary and a 
disturber of the public peace. He was an enemy of the 
old order in those days, but that old order was an order of 
aristocracy in his own home State and of aggrandized 
wealth and aristocratic ideals of government when the 
Colonies had won the right to become an organized Nation. 
Jefferson’s fearless championship of the rights of man as 
against the rights of a few wealthy overlords, of the rights 
of the home owners and the workers in the fields against 
the tendencies that early manifested themselves in the very 
infancy of the Republic, won for him hatreds whose influ- 
ences percolated down through the long decades of develop- 
ment that followed him to the present day. 

We need look back only a few years in our own time to 
recall when the name of Jefferson was anathema in the 
halls of the mighty financiers and captains of industry. It 
has not been so long ago since one would look in vain for 
public memorials of him in Washington, or in the great 
cities of the United States. Even the schoolbooks of a very 
few years ago furnished very scanty information about his 
achievements to the youth of the land. And when the proj- 
ect was first broached to erect a monument here in Wash- 
ington to his memory, we cannot have forgotten the furore 
that it raised and the ridicule that was poured out upon 
the heads of Congressmen who were courageous enough to 
speak out in favor of such an appropriation. 

EVERY EFFORT MADE TO DEFEAT MEMORIAL BILL 

And down to the very hour of the enactment of the law, 
every effort was put forth in certain quarters to delay or 
defeat the measure. Therefore, I say, all praise to this Con- 
gress that enacted the bill and to the Congress that brought 
it forth in conception and authorized the appointment of 
the Commission. It was a grand thing to do, a noble and a 
just thing, but it was only achieved under a galling fire 
from the rugged but greedy individualists who did not want 
to see a statesman honored whom they considered by tra- 
dition an enemy to their class. 

I have had my say in these Halls about Thomas Jefferson 
and the ideals of government that he espoused. I am not 
going to encroach upon your patience by reviewing today 
Jefferson’s great career and the evidences of his great Amer- 
ican statesmanship. 

We have heard much about the wisdom of the Constitu- 
tion and the power of the courts and the wise legal construc- 
tion of Marshall. But permit me to say that if you will 
take a fair and impartial consideration of the ideals that 
Thomas Jefferson contributed to the foundations and to the 
expansion of our country and the broad vision that compre- 
hended to the fullest the future of the United States of 
America, you will find the vital threads and currents of the 
doctrines by which the Nation grew and spread in its power 
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from ocean to ocean, centering away back there in the breast 
and the brilliant intellect of Thomas Jefferson. 
DEMOCRACY STILL LIVES IN JEFFERSONIAN HEARTS 

We hear much talk today of the decay of the spirit of 
democracy. It may be showing spots of decay in certain 
areas of the body politic, but where democracy is still alive 
in vigor and potentiality—I mean the democracy that views 
the Nation as a “government of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” to use the Lincolnian phrase—it is alive 
and burning with patriotic enthusiasm in those who today 
are cherishing the doctrines of the man who after a century 
and a half we have decided to honor in the Capital of the 
Nation. Thomas Jefferson is our true symbol of pure 
democracy. 

It will do us good, as we depart for our homes, to carry 
with us in memory that rich heritage of Jeffersonian democ- 
racy that is still the foundation, I hope, of our Nation. 
Before he enunciated its principles in his Declaration of 
Independence, which established the doctrine of equality— 
the equality of all men and their right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of their own happiness—his voice was heard 
in the legislature, the colonial legislature, of his own native 
State. In the convention that assembled in Williamsburg 
in 1774, his influence was exerted in a pamphlet, the cele- 
brated Summary View of the Rights of British America. 
The landed proprietors denounced it as radical, though the 
oa r breathed the spirit of independence in every 

e. 

In 1775, after that famous Virginia Convention that was 
stirred by the patriotic speech of Patrick Henry, it was 
Jefferson who was selected to prepare a reply to Lord North’s 
“conciliatory proposition.” It was in a spirit of war and 
rebellion that Jefferson drew up that reply that stood for 
the rights of the citizens of his State. It, too, was denounced 
as radical. When he wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the “document was roughly handled” say the his- 
torians, “the criticism sometimes being so acrimonious as to 
cause Jefferson to wince.” And they struck out of it his 
denunciation of George III for his encouragement of the 
slave trade. 

AROUSED HATRED OF LANDED ARISTOCRACY 

Long before Lincoln, Jefferson hated slavery. When Jef- 
ferson took his seat in the legislature of his State, his first 
attack was upon the old order of things and was directed 
against a class to which he himself belonged—the landed 
aristocracy. When he fought the land system then in vogue 
of perpetuating the tenure of land by primogeniture, de- 
claring that “the usufruct of the land belonged to the living 
and not to the dead,” he brought down upon his head as 
bitter abuse as ever descended upon the head of a lawmaker. 
The same thing was true when he fought for the abolishment 
of the Anglican state religion and for a statute guarantee- 
ing religious freedom. The old order of rugged and selfish 
individualists of his home State denounced him as an atheist 
and an enemy of public order. 

Above everything else that he did, perhaps, his advocacy 
of free primary schools and the higher universities supremely 
characterizes him as a perfect symbol of the democracy upon 
whose ideals the Nation was to be founded. He held that the 
only sure foundations of a democracy must rest upon the en- 
lightenment of the masses, and he was the first in those old 
Virginia days to plead for free schools, high schools, and a 
State university to top his system of public education. But 
need I remind you that the old order defeated that proposi- 
tion when it was first broached by Jefferson, and future years 
only brought the realization of his dream. 

FIRST TO ENVISION NATION FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 

I know that I need not in these days remind you of the 
Louisiana Purchase made in the days of his Presidency and 
his exploration of that vast region now the home of great 
Western States. It is ancient history as fact, but not as a 
matter of credit to the man who dreamed and made good the 
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purchase in the absence of any constitutional authority. 
That was another vision of Jefferson’s democracy—a nation 
extending from ocean to ocean—a great land for future 
homes of homeseekers, of future scions of democracy, with a 
right to achieve their own fortunes in their own individual 
ways and to live in liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

But, gentlemen, I have said enough—perhaps too much 
to men so familiar with the history and the achievements 
and the statesmanship of Thomas Jefferson as you are, 
though not greater than myself, I hope—in admiration and 
appreciation of the things that Jefferson did for his country 
and that should have won for him long ago the most dis- 
tinguished monument to his patriotism, his genius, and his 
love of his fellow man that could be erected to his memory. 

Iam glad that after a century and a half, after intermittent 
and futile efforts to that end, so strangely opposed, due recog- 
nition of his greatness has come to his memory. Down the 
ages we may now vision him as we pass his monument one 
of the greatest of the fathers of this Republic and entitled to 
equal honor with Washington or with Lincoln, holding in one 
hand the great Declaration and in the other the Louisiana 
Treaty—the two most vital documents that affected the 
growth and expansion of our Nation into one of the mightiest 
on this continent. For these great fundamental corner- 
stones of the Republic we honor his memory mostly today, 
though on his simple tombstone, by his own direction, he 
asked posterity to remember him not only as the author of 
the Declaration of American Independence but as the author 
of the statute of Virginia for religious freedom and as the 
father of the University of Virginia. 

REAL APOSTLE OF DEMOCRACY IN ITS TRUE SENSE 

A great American, a great statesman, an efficient President, 
a supreme patriot, a champion of rights of man against his 
exploiters, a real apostle of democracy in the broadest and 
truest sense of the word, let us rejoice today as we realize that 
at last we have dene him justice. So let me say: All honor 
to the Congresses, its commissions, and the individual Mem- 
bers of these Congresses that had the courage and the high 
sense of historical justice to perpetuate his memory by a 
Permanent symbol here on the Nation’s Capital grounds. 

Now, let me in conclusion say a personal word that involves 
my participation in the record by which this legislative move- 
ment came to its consummation, as I feel that I cannot let 
this opportunity pass without paying a just tribute to two 
Members of the Congress—one whose chair is now vacant by 
death and the other a valiant Jeffersonian who introduced 
the bill and fought for its passage to the very end. I refer to 
the late Speaker Joseph W. Byrns and to our fellow Member 
today, Joh J. Boytan, the honorable Member from New 
York. On March 26, 1936, Jonn J. BOYLAN introduced the bill 
and stood nobly on guard until it was passed. To Speaker 
Joseph W. Byrns I feel that I owe a special personal tribute 
for his courtesy in calling upon me to preside, as a veteran 
Jeffersonian, over the Committee of the Whole for the con- 
sideration of the bill. This appointment came to me from 
Speaker Byrns on May 29,1936. The Committee of the Whole 
reported the bill, and it passed the House on June 1, 1936. 
Joseph W. Byrns’ participation in the consideration of the 
bill was one of the last official acts of his life. He died 
during the night of June 3, 1936. 


Foolish Swashbuckling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, saber rattling and tom-tom 
beating have always appealed to me as foolish braggadocio. 
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If you run around with a chip on your shoulder, saying ugly 
things of other people, sooner or later you will be sure to be 
mixed up in a fight. Sensible people do not act that way; 
people loving peace do not act that way. Nations, as well as 
individuals, should also not act that way. Let me point out a 
few things that I consider unfortunate. 

In his famous bridge speech made at Chicago, 1937, the 
President referred to the “quarantining of pirate nations.” 
He mentioned no nations specifically, but Secretary Hull, who 
is in charge of our foreign relations, made it quite clear on 
the following day that Japan and Italy were the nations the 
President had in mind, specifically Japan. Now, much as we 
as individuals may denounce and condemn the cold-blooded 
brutality of Japan and Italy because of their invasion of 
weaker nations, nevertheless, as a nation, the United States 
of America is on friendly terms with both Italy and Japan, 
and since we are on friendly terms it is highly improper for 
our outstanding statesmen to insult them. 

Later on Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, did an 
amazing thing. He broadcast a speech across the Atlantic 
to the people of Great Britain. This speech was entitled 
“America Speaks,” and specifically recommended to Great 
Britain that stronger ties and bonds should exist between the 
democracies to counter the “ominous and bodeful phalanx” 
of fascism. Secretary Ickes stated that he did not speak as 
an Official of the Government but as a private citizen, and 
was merely exercising his right in that capacity. Does any- 
one believe that the government of the Fascist states so in- 
terpreted his remarks? Naturally they construed his broad- 
east as the utterance of one of the outstanding officials in 
the Government of our country, and, as such, resented it as 
the abusive language of a friendly nation. 

A little later on Harry H. Woodring, Secretary of War, felt 
he ought to do a little saber rattling on his own hook, and so 
he warned the totalitarian states that unless they watched 
their step, the first thing they knew the democracies would 
have them on the battlefield. In the course of his remarks 
he specifically mentioned Germany, Italy, and Japan. Again 
a very high-ranking official in our Government had heaped 
insults upon friendly nations. This was the third time in 
about 7 months that such improper conduct had been in- 
dulged in by one of our highest officials. 

What was the result? Exactly what could have been fore- 
seen. Mussolini took up the challenge: “If the democracies 
want a war of doctrines, they can have it; but,” he added, 
“the totalitarian states will form a bloc and march together 
to the end.” Nor was Mussolini the only dictator who felt 
himself aggrieved. Anger and amezement were registered in 
unflattering terms in both Germany and Japan. Mussolini 
was outspoken in his denunciation and specifically referred 
to speeches from across the ocean, aiming at the speech of 
Secretary of War Woodring on May 5, 1938. Mussolini also 
referred to the pact made with Great Britain: 

The agreement between London and Rome is an agreement be- 
tween two empires and extends from the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean. As it is our intention to respect this 
agreement scrupulously, and as we think Britain will do like- 
wise, it may be thought that this agreement will be lasting. 

So there you have the picture. In my humble judgment, 
there is nothing whatever to be gained by the shouting of in- 
sults to peaceful nations during times of peace. On the other 
hand, there is much trouble that it can bring about, but 
never profit. 

It is the same sort of thing that helped greatly to bring 
on the World War. European nations sneered and snarled 
at one another across their borders, rattling their sabers and 
beating their tom-toms, until, in the end, they achieved a 
frightful war. Do the people of our country want to indulge 
in the same foolish and profitless pastime with peaceful 
nations during times of peace? I think not, and I believe 
it would be better for all concerned if the shaking of fists 
and the sticking out of tongues were no longer indulged in. . 

We are a peaceful people. We mind out own business. 
We aie not looking for trouble, but if trouble is brought to 
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us we shall use all our resources to meet it. That does not 
mean that we are going abroad meddling with, or mixing in, 
the politics of foreign nations and attempting to settle their 
internal affairs. It has long been a well-established policy 
that the internal affairs of a nation concern its people, and 
no one else, and that each nation has a right to adopt what- 
ever government it sees fit. Time and again we have applied 
that doctrine ourselves. During our great Civil War, we 
would not tolerate interference from abroad with our in- 
ternal affairs. We should bear that in mind at the present 
time and practice the same policy ourselves. 

As the Washington News well said in a recent editorial 

We Americans say we want to be neutral. Congress, Cabinet, 
press, pulpit, and public forums all say the same thing. We say 
we don’t want to be caught up in any foreign entanglements. We 
say we want peace. Well, let’s prove it by sticking a little bit 
closer to our own knitting. 

I might add that he who wants to fight can find plenty 
of wars going on right now to take care of that urge and 
satisfy him. Let him go wherever he wishes, but do not 
make it possible for him to drag the rest of us with him. 

I believe that our mission as a people with a common 
cause, democracy, can best achieve our objective by stick- 
ing close to home and minding our own business. No one 
has ever successfully conducted his own affairs by minding 
the affairs of someone else. Meddling in others’ affairs 
inevitably results in some outsider meddling in yours. There 
are plenty of problems for us to solve here at home. Let 
us concentrate on those first, and in our foreign affairs iet 
us adhere to the policy so often expressed by two of our 
greatest Presidents—George Washington and Thomas Jeffer- 
son—“Pleasant relations with all, entangling alliances with 
none.” 


Legislative Accomplishments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS R. AMLIE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. AMLIE. Mr. Speaker, as the present session of Con- 
gress draws to a close, I am taking this opportunity to refer 
to a portion of my record in this body which gives me a great 
deal of satisfaction. 

When I came to Congress as a new Member in 1931, the 
first complete investigation of the activities of the Power 
Trust in the United States was being conducted by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The disclosures then being 
made were so incredible that the people found it quite im- 
possible to believe them. In a speech in this body on April 
6, 1932, I listed some of the fictitious write-ups of the power 
companies in this country amounting to $919,165,027, a large 
part of which were made by the Insull companies and Elec- 
tric Bond & Share, At that time I received many letters 
from shareholders and minor officials in these companies, 
protesting my statements and challenging their accuracy. 
Not long after that the Insull empire collapsed, and the 
people were forced to conclude that not only were the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission findings accurate but they had prob- 
ably been able to uncover only a part of the crooked work 
that had been going on for many years. 

What was perhaps even more shocking to the average 
man was to learn that not only were investors being mulcted 
of billions of dollars through fictitious write-ups but that 
utility services were costing the American people approxi- 
mately $750,000,000 a year more than was justified. 

I refer to my speeches on the floor of the House in sup- 
port of adequate appropriations for the continuation of the 
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Federal Trade Commission investigation on March 5, 1932, 
page 5324; and April 6, 1932, page 7611, because I received 
requests for 25,000 copies of these speeches from people 
wholly outside my own district and State. I therefore feel 
justified in taking some small part of the credit for the 
great progress that the New Deal has made in the T. V. A., 
in rural electrification, and in the other measures designed 
to provide the American consumer with electric current at 
a fair price. 

I wish at this time to address myself particularly to the 
work of the Rural Electrification Administration. Up to the 
present time this agency has loaned approximately $90,000,000 
to self-liquidating projects. The present session of Congress 
included $40,000,000 more in the regular appropriation bill 
and $100,000,000 in the emergency relief bill just passed. It 
should be noted that while these sums are figured as money 
that the Government is spending, more properly it is not 
being spent, but loaned on self-liquidating rural electrifica- 
tion projects. Eventually the money involved will be repaid 
to the Goverrment with relatively small losses. 

Electrification of rural areas has proceeded rapidly in this 
country since the establishment of the R. E. A. a little over 
3 years ago. Four years ago 11 percent of all American farm 
homes were electrified; approximately 18 percent are elec- 
trified today. The R. E. A. has stimulated private companies 
in the construction of rural] lines with excellent results for 
the farmers. In the past 3 years the R. E. A. has built 38,000 
miles of new rural lines, while all the private companies 
combined have built 88,000. In 1933 and 1934 combined, the 
private companies served only 34,000 new customers. In the 
3 years after the establishment of R. E. A. they added 
more than 306,000 new customers. While a majority of the 
new construction has been done by the private utilities, it 
seems certain that they would have done very little building 
in the past 3 or 4 years, had the R, E. A. not been prepared 
to move rapidly away if they failed to do so. 

Private utilities seem to share the attitude of the govern- 
ments of imperialistic countries. They have tended to re- 
gard certain areas as their own, whether they developed them 
or not, and in the same way they have tended to recognize 
each other’s territorial rights. If a certain utility could not 
come to terms with the farmers in a certain area, it could 
be reasonably certain, under its working agreements, that 
no other utility would enter the area over its head. As a 
result, the farmers had to accept whatever terms the utilities 
offered, no matter how unreasonable or extortionate, or do 
without electricity. It was largely for this reason that 89 
percent of the American farms were unelectrified when the 
R. E. A. was established—a sorry record, indeed, when we 
remember that in countries like Holland and Switzerland 
farm homes were 100 percent electrified, and in Norway, 
Sweden, Germany, and France electrification ranged from 50 
to 90 percent. 

After the R. E. A. was set up, the utilities realized for 
the first time that there was an agency in the field which 
did not consider itself bound by these gentlemen’s agree- 
ments between the companies. In view of the utilities’ re- 
fusal to do anything before the Government got into the 
field, it is only fair to give the R. E. A. full credit for the 
increase in rural electrification, from 11 percent to 18 per- 
cent, that has taken place in the past 3 years. These were 
depression years, years in which the private companies would 
have declined to expand their activities but for fear that 
the Government would do the job if they did not. 

In addition to the projects that the R. E. A. has built, it 
has started a great many others, only to have private com- 
panies cut in and take them over, under State utility laws 
whose drafting they had influenced. The Government, how- 
ever, has not particularly concerned itself about whether the 
private utilities or the R. E. A. should furnish the farmer 
with electric service, so long as it was furnished. 

With the appropriations made by the present Congress, it 
is quite probable that within a few years rural electrification 
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in this country will exceed 25 percent, and it could un- 
doubtedly be crowded far beyond that level. 

The R. E. A. is, of course, only a part of the New Deal 
power program. 

Of this program, the creation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority will probably be remembered in future years as 
the greatest single achievement of the New Deal. It will 
directly affect not only the lives and living standards of the 
2,200,000 people now living in the Tennessee Valley but also 
those of an additional 6,000,000 people who will be reached 
by the cheap yardstick rates. 

The utilities now insist that they would have reduced rates 
anyway, but the consumers have not forgotten how bitterly 
they fought the T. V. A. and the establishment of these yard- 
stick rates. Residential consumers in Iowa, an average Mid- 
western State, pay from 50 percent to 100 percent more for 
their electricity than Tennessee Valley consumers; the Ten- 
nessee Valley farmers pay about one-third more for their 
power than do urban consumers; whereas elsewhere it is 
common to charge the farmer at least 50 percent more than 
the urban rate, and, in addition, to demand his assistance in 
eonstructing the power line. 

The New Deal power program has also made a significant 
contribution to operating efficiency. Formerly it was custo- 
mary to regard.a cost of $1,500 to $2,000 a mile as a reasonable 
figure for power-line construction. R. E. A. engineers have 
gathered up and put into use the most efficient construction 
techniques, with the result that $1,000 a mile is now consid- 
ered adequate, and in some places lines have been constructed 
for as low as $600 a mile. 

In the past 3 years the private utilities, under the stimulus 
of the Government’s determination to see that American 
citizens should be able to buy electricity at a price they could 
afford to pay, have greatly expanded their operations, cut 
their charges, and offered more reasonable terms to farmers 
who wished to have electric power brought in. 

The public agencies have blazed the trail for the extension 
of services, have cut construction costs, have lightened or 
eliminated the heavy initial investments that have so long 
blocked the use of electricity on farms, and have set rates 
at a figure which permitted thousands of families to enjoy 
the advantages of cheap power who would otherwise even now 
be living in the days of their grandfathers, so far as comfort, 
convenience, and efficiency are concerned. 


Total of Appropriations, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
Third Session 
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OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, as acting chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations it becomes my duty 
to present a statement of the appropriations made during the 
session of Congress just closed and in connection therewith 
to show the Budget estimates submitted by the Executive and 
the final action thereon by the Congress. 

Persistent, exaggerated statements have appeared before 
the close of the present session and afterward in the press 
and in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD endeavoring to lead the 
public mind to the belief that more than $13,000,000,000 had 
been appropriated at this session and leaving the impression 
that nearly all of this amount represented the bill that the 
taxpayers of the United States would have to foot in the next 
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fiscal year by taxation and borrowing. These misleading 
statements place the next year’s deficit at $8,000,000,000 and 
paint such a discouraging and gloomy fiscal outlook for the 
Government and our people that, if any substantial number 
of persons believed them, recovery would either be blighted or 
defeated altogether before it could get well started. Fortu- 
nately, the great majority of the American people still retain 
their powers of discernment. They recognize that this is an 
election year. 

They recognize that the reactionary forces of the Repub- 
lican Party have no issues upon which to base a political 
campaign. They sense this hopeless endeavor of these forces 
to build up an issue by exaggerating the total of appropria- 
tions which have been made and confusing the public mind 
as to the status of Federal finances. The American people 
will not be deluded or misled by the prophets of despair who 
typify the do-nothing and let nature take its course” policy 
of the Republican Party. The laboring and farming and 
other sections of our people are familiar with that policy 
through their sufferings and disappointments under the 
Hoover administration. These exaggerated statements of 
appropriations need unmasking, particularly in view of the 
fact that a number of liberal Republicans voted for the relief 
and recovery appropriations enacted at the past session to 
carry out the program advocated by President Roosevelt to 
relieve unemployment, to stimulate purchasing power, to 
revive business activity, to raise farm income, and to improve 
the working and living conditions of our people. 

The mere statement of the aggregate of all appropriations 
made during a session of Congress, including in that aggre- 
gate those appropriations which are of a permanent nature 
and continue automatically without annual review by Con- 
gress, is easily misunderstood and can readily be misleading 
to those who do not have some familiarity with the fiscal 
operations of the Government unless the total is made ex- 
plicit in its effect upon the general revenues of the Govern- 
ment and in turn upon the taxpayer. A statement of the 
total of all appropriations made at a single session of Con- 
gress shows the responsibility of that session in conferring 
authority to expend money as reflected through those appro- 
priations, whether it be public money belonging to the Gov- 
ernment or trust funds for which the Government acts as 
trustee but which do not come through Federal taxation. 
The statement of gross appropriations includes all appropria- 
tions, whether chargeable against the general revenues, the 
postal revenues, trust-fund moneys, or other receipts. It 
includes appropriations for the fiscal year to end June 30, 
1939, as well as appropriations to supplement those previously 
made for the fiscal year to end on June 30, 1938, and for prior 
fiscal years. As our expenditures and revenues are compared 
on a 12-month fiscal-year basis extending from July 1 of one 
calendar year to June 30 of the next, there should be no 
confusion of the total appropriations made during a single 
session of Congress (which includes appropriations for several 
fiscal years) with our estimated or actual expenditures during 
a single fiscal year. Therefore, the total of appropriations 
for any session of Congress and the expenditures for any 
given fiscal year are vastly different sets of figures that should 
be carefully analyzed in their relative usage in order to avoid 
confusion and misunderstanding. 

The allegations heretofore made that this session was 
responsible for the appropriation of more than $13,000,000,- 
000 contain elements that have no place in a statement of 
appropriations and they also fail to segregate trust funds 
and postal appropriations that should be deducted in pre- 
senting to the American people the figures that represent 
the cost of Government to them from our general revenues. 
The $13,000,000,000 statement includes numerous reappro- 
priations which have heretofore been counted in previous 
sessions of Congress among the total appropriations of those 
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sessions. To count them again is to pyramid the appro- 
priations. The $13,000,000,000 statement also includes $700,- 
000,000 in alleged appropriations that will not exist nor the 
amount of which will be known until they become available 
with the beginning of new fiscal years in the future at which 
time they will take their place in the total of appropriations 
of those years; to count them now is to erect the entire 
pyramid and then compute them again year by year in the 
future by taking off a stone at a time. The thirteen-billion 
statement includes over $1,000,000,000 of trust-fund moneys 
not raised by Federal taxation or borrowings but most of 
which is represented by the unemployment trust fund made 
up of moneys paid into the Treasury of the United States 
by the various States as the result of State taxation for the 
administration of State unemployment-compensation laws 
and held and invested at interest by the United States as 
trustee and paid out to the States when needed by them 
for the payment of unemployment compensation to persons 
out of work and entitled to the benefits of the State laws. 
The $13,000,000,000 statement also includes postal appro- 
priations, 98 percent of which will be paid from the revenues 
collected by the Postal Service from the sale of stamps, 
postal cards, money orders, parcel-post revenue, and other 
sources. The postal revenues are not included among the 
ordinary revenues of the Government and the transactions 
of the Postal Service enter the Federal Budget set-up only 
to the extent that there is a surplus or a deficit in postal 
operations. In the case of a deficit the general revenues of 
the Government are charged with the amount of the deficit. 
In the case of a surplus, the general revenues are credited 
with the surplus amount. The $13,000,000,000 statement 
even includes the amount of $300,000,000 in bonds recently 
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authorized to be issued by the United States Housing Au- 
thority to raise money for low-cost housing and slum clear- 
ance, though these bonds are secured by liens upon the 
Property and will not be a Treasury cost to the Government. 
This same statement also includes loans which the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation can make available from 
funds at its disposal for rural electrification and funds which 
the Public Works Administration may use to make loans for 
non-Federal public works, after it has made loans and they 
have been repaid, by using the repaid proceeds to make 
further loans. I mention all of these factors to show the 
stretching, duplication, and pyramiding, and projection of 
figures that have been resorted to in an effort to befuddle 
the public understanding as to what this Congress has done 
with respect to appropriations. 

I feel that it is the duty of every Representative in Con- 
gress to see that his constituency understands clearly the 
purposes for which public money has been appropriated. 
It means nothing to the average citizen to be told that such 
and such an appropriation act carried a particular sum of 
money but it does mean something to him to be advised of 
the objective purposes for which that money was made avail- 
able. In order that the appropriations made during the ses- 
sion just closed may be set forth in the clearest manner pos- 
sible, I shall insert at this point a statement showing the 
total for the session, segregated by the fiscal years for which 
the amounts have been granted and arranged by general 
purposes, to indicate the major objectives for which the 
money is provided. These figures are preliminary and sub- 
ject to adjustment and do not include appropriations which 
may have been made in private relief acts, usually a very 
minor amount: 


Taste I—Classification, according to major purposes and by fiscal years, of appropriations made during the third session of the 
Seventy-jfifth Congress 


1937 and prior fiscal 
years 


Work relief, relief, and public works— 
Emergency appropriations- -------ļ|-------------------- 


Civilian Conservation Corps- Aiii nN 


General public works regular appro- 
prato AA A 8 Sa ee a 
Total, Work Relief, Public 
Works, and Civilian Con- 
servation Corps 


Social Security Act 


National Defense: 
Military Establishment 


1938, current fiscal 


$250, 000, 000. 00 


B 4,525, 361. 01 | _ 1, 046, 757, 998 00 


1939, ensuing fiscal 
year 


year Total 


1 $2, 703, 605, 000. 00 
248, 331, 000. 00 


550, 123, 932. 00 


$2, 953, 605, 000. 00 
248, 331, 000. 00 


550, 403, 932. 00 


280, 000. 00 


3, 752, 339, 932. 00 


715, 774, 000. 00 
547, 917, 500. 00 


, 921, 875. 00 


1, 921 462, 123, 129. 00 
2, 603, 486. 01 


589, 160, 230. 01 
1, 051, 283, 359. 01 


® 460, 201, 254. 00 
7 586, 556, 744. 00 


1 Consists of $1,425,000,000 for Works Progress Administration (8 months basis); $75,000,000 for National Youth Adminis- 


tration; $175,000,000 for Farm Security Administration; $965,000,000 for Public Works Administration; $25,000,000 for Federal 
post offices, etc.; $6,000,000 for Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration; and $32,605,000 for other agencies for administrative 
expenses. In addition $100,000,000 is made available from Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds for rural electrification 
loans, the power of the U. S. Housing Authority to issue Federally guaranteed bonds is increased by $300,000,000, and the Public 
Works. Administration is authorized to use proceeds from the sale of securities for the making of further loans up to $400,000,000. 

2 Reappropriation of $28,000,000 made available in addition to this sum. 

Exclusive of e e public works for military establishment, Navy, and Veterans’ Administration included under those heads. 
Includes $40,000, direct appropriation for rural electrification loans, $201,500,000 for roads and grade-crossing elimination; 
$183,020,000 for rivers and harbors and flood control; $40,000,000 for Tennessee Valley Authority; $65,270,432 for Reclamation 
Service, Indian Service, and National Park Service projects; and $20,333,500 for miscellaneous projects. In addition, $24,025,000 
of reappropriations and $18,000,000 of Works Progress Administration funds made available for rivers and harbors and flood control. 

9 8329, 300,000 under Social Security Board, $8,320,000 under Children’s Bureau, $11,000,000 under Public Health 
Service, $1,800,000 under Bureau of Education, 8360, 000,000 for old age reserve account. In addition to the latter sum, 
$115,000,000 is made available by reappropriation. k 

§ Includes general public works of $4,500,000. 

* Includes general public works of $10,269,880. In addition reappropriations of $4,250,474 are made available. 

Includes general public works of $11,129,000. In addition reappropriations of $4,081,200 are made available. 
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Tasie I.—Classification, according to major purposes and by fiscal years, of appropriations made during the third session of the 
Seventy-jijth Congress—Continued 


1937 and prior fiscal 
years 


1938, current fiscal 
year 


1939, ensuing fiscal 


year Total 


Purpose 


Postal Service (chargeable in the 
amount of $775,000,000 to Postal 


Service revenues) $106, 313. 56 $2, 423. 51 $793, 332, 737. 00 $793, 441, 474. 07 
Assistance to egriculture.< 22 _--- Sc). e a mananaia 8 155, 235, 404. 73 ® 870, 539, 988. 00 1, 025, 775, 392. 73 
Refunds, customs, and internal reve- 

LL rapt aS CES f 444“ 10 45, 061, 886. 43 1 100, 750, 000. 00 145, 811, 886. 43 
Federal employees’ retirement fund, 

e ß EEES AEO BETERE., 75, 106, 600. 00 75, 106, 600. 00 
Railroad employees’ retirement fund-_|_..-.-..------------]-----------.-----.-- 118, 250, 000. 00 118, 250, 000. 00 
T ĩ oe est cin momen meena E E 976, 000, 000. 00 976, 000, 000. 00 
Public debt retirement funds (from 

,, r / ß e not een 587, 515, 000. 00 587, 515, 000. 00 


Trust fund 1 including 
that part of District of Columbia 
expenses chargeable to District. of 
of Columbia revenues 

All other activities of the Govern- 
ment not hereinbefore classified, in- 
cluding expenses of the legislative 
branch, executive Departments, 
commissions, etc., the judiciary, 
and for grants to States, eto 

Incurred expenses for all agencies, in- 
cluding judgments and audited 
claims, except postal and trust 
F ͤ ͤ (KA 


Gross total, including postal and 

trust fund appropriations- ~- 

Less trust fund appropriations pay- 
able from trust fund receipts and 
that part (8775,00, 000) of postal 
a 3 estimated to be pay- 
able from postal revenues 


424, 844. 13 | 1, 022, 819, 464. 00 1, 023, 328, 337. 78 


7, 968, 806. 67 


341, 839. 93 524, 922, 179. 86 533, 232, 826. 46 


15, 823,076.00 J .. A ( 15, 823, 076. 05 


466, 998, 726. 48 


18, 209, 259. 19 


10, 876, 391, 398. 86 11, 361, 599, 384. 53 


427, 267. 64 


190, 343. 21 1, 797, 819, 464. 00 1, 798, 437, 074. 85 


Net amount chargeable against 


the general fund 18, 018, 915. 98 


466, 571, 458. 84 


9, 078, 571, 934.86 | 1 9, 563, 162, 309. 68 


3 Includes $94,285,404.73 to restore capital stock of Commodity Credit Corporation, $39,750,000 for payments under the Sugar 
Act, $2,000,000 for insect pest eradication and control, and $19,200,000 on account of reduction in interest on farm mortgages. 

® Consists of $30,000,000 for farm tenancy, $48,000,000 for Sugar Act, $147,000,000 for encouragement of exportation and 
domestic consumption of agricultural commodities (30 percent customs receipts fund), $59,839,988 for departmental activities of 
direct benefit to agriculture, $212,000,000 for parity payments to 9 producers, 828, 700, 000 for reduction in interest on 
farm mortgages, and 8345,000, 000 for soil conservation and domestic allotment payments. In addition to the latter sum, 8155, 000, 000 
is reappropriated and made available for the same purposes. In addition to the foregoing direct appropriations, reappropriations 
of $25,500,000 are made available for carrying into effect the Federal Crop Insurance Act. 

1 ah $40,561,886.43 for refunding to certain States portions of the Federal employers’ tax for 1936 (unemployment com- 

nsation). 

me u Includes $50,000,000 for refunding processing and cotton and tobacco taxes. 

un Consists of appropriations as follows: $42,866,052 from District of Columbia revenues, $130,064,272 from miscellaneous 
trust fund receipts, investment of $27,101,640 from interest earned on investments from old-age reserve account, and $822,787,500 
of trust receipts for the benefit of the unemployment trust fund. 

8 Exclusive of any amount (estimated at $1,000,000) carried in miscellaneous private relief acts. 


It will be noted from the foregoing table that, after de- | to assist in restoring farm income; and funds for the 
ducting the trust-fund appropriations chargeable against | strengthening of our national defense by an enlarged build- 
trust-fund receipts and that part of the cost of the Postal | ing program for the Navy and the improvement of the 
Service estimated to be met from the postal revenues, there | defense equipment of the Army. 
has been a total of appropriations during the session charge- The causes of the recession in business commencing in 
able against the general fund of the Treasury of $9,563,- | the fall of 1937 and continuing, though in abated form at 
162,309.68. This is the total of the responsibility of the | this time, are clearly and concisely set forth by the Presi- 
session and covers not one but three different fiscal years. | dent in his message to Congress of April 14, 1938. Briefly 
Eliminating the supplemental and deficiency amounts for stated, overproduction in many lines of industry piled up 
the fiscal years 1937 and 1938, there remains for the new 

edule e Anding on June: 90 surpluses of goods which the consuming public could not 
fiscal year, beginnin * | absorb because purchasing power had not kept up with 


1939, a total of $9,078,571,934.86. 
5 1 _ | production, Production consequently fell off and unemploy- 
The total for the session of $9,563,162,309.68 is charac ment astditetl, 1 in! thaws a 


terized by enlarged amounts for three major purposes: 
Funds for work relief, relief, and public works for the pur- | Program of Federal assistance through funds for work re- 


pose of relieving unemployment, increasing purchasing lief and public works to stimulate industrial employment 
power of the wage earner, and stimulating industry; funds | and to furnish temporary employment pending the revival 
for assisting agriculture by making payments to farmers for | of private employment sufficiently to absorb the unemployed 
adopting approved farm practices to conserve the soil and | workers, 
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Out of the total of $9,563,162,309.68 appropriated at the 
past session, the sum of $3,752,339,932, or approximately 39 
percent, is carried for work relief on Federal and non- 
Federal projects through the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, the National Youth Administration, and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, for Federal public works through the 
regular Federal agencies and the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, and for Federal and non-Federal public works 
through the Public Works Administration. 

In addition to this sum the power of the United States 
Housing Authority to issue bonds to obtain funds for making 
loans to State and local housing agencies for the purpose of 
low-cost housing and slum clearance is increased by $300,000,- 
000, this will provide stimulation for local building, furnish 
employment to skilled and unskilled labor and result in the 
purchase of supplies and materials of every character used 
in the construction industry. There is further provided a 
sum of $100,000,000 from R. F. C. loan funds for rural electri- 
ficiation loans which is largely for construction purposes. 
In addition, while not segregated into the general total for 
public works of all kinds, there are scattered throughout the 
various appropriations for the many Federal agencies small 
sums for minor construction and repair, and large sums for 
the construction of naval vessels and Army and Navy public 
works—included in the national defense total. A substantial 
amount will be expended by the United States Maritime Com- 
mission from funds already appropriated in furtherance of 
the building up of a merchant marine through Federal assist- 
ance in the construction of merchant vessels under the Ameri- 
can flag. All of these funds should provide employment 
directly at the site of the work and indirectly through the 
employment of persons in producing materials, supplies, and 
equipment to be used at the site, in a total number, for varying 
periods depending upon the program on which they are em- 
ployed, of approximately 5,000,000 persons. The rapidity 
with which the Federal agencies are inaugurating the several 
programs has already had a stimulating effect. Funds are 
being allotted speedily, contracts and plans are in prepara- 
tion, orders will soon flow into commercial channels, workers 
will be summoned to the sites, and the economic fabric of 
America will respond with a spirit of revival that will cause 
dismay in the camps of the prophets of gloom. 

With the decline in industrial production and the loss of 
purchasing power among wage earners there came also a 
decline in farm income. Prices of agricultural products 
dropped lower on a proportionate basis than the prices of the 
commodities which the farmer had to buy. The result has 
been that the decrease in the farm income has been greater 
than the decrease in the income of other classes of citizens. 
At no single session of Congress has so much beneficial legis- 
lation been enacted to assist the farmer. The total of ap- 
propriations which are of direct benefit to agriculture amounts 
to $1,025,775,392.73 for the session. The details of this sum 
will be found in notes 8 and 9 in the table which I have previ- 
ously inserted in this statement. In addition to this direct 
sum, there will be available from appropriations previously 
made, and now reappropriated, a total of approximately 
$180,000,000, and for relief purposes, by way of loans and 
grants for needy persons in the rural areas, a further amount 
of $1'75,000,000 is provided. All of these sums together make 
a total of more than $1,380,000,000 which will be of assistance 
to agriculture in one form or another. Of this latter amount 
the sum of $825,000,000 is available for direct assistance to 
farmers and agricultural producers in the form of payments 
and otherwise, including costs of administration, and con- 
sists of $48,000,000 under the Sugar Act, $500,000,000 under 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act for the 
conservation and use of agricultural land resources, and 
$277,000,000 for agricultural price adjustment payments— 
parity. 

It has been my privilege to have a sympathetic and active 
part in making suitable provision for the advancement and 
protection of the great agricultural industry of the Nation. 
As chairman of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 


priations of the Committee on Appropriations, the formu- 
lation and guidance of the regular agricultural appropria- 
tion bill was my particular duty and responsibility. As a 
member of the Subcommittee on Deficiency Appropriations 
I succeeded in having adopted by way of amendment from 
the floor of the House, the equitable provision appropriat- 
ing $212,000,000 for the making of parity payments. 

The unsettled condition of world affairs and the arma- 
ment policies of important foreign powers has made it nec- 
essary for the United States to reexamine its national-de- 
fense equipment. The President on January 28, 1938, sent 
a message to Congress setting forth the needs for such a 
program for both the Navy and Army. There has been 
enacted at this session a naval expansion program covering 
a period of 10 years and initial appropriations have been 
made for commencement of a part of the vessels provided 
by this new law. Appropriations have also been recom- 
mended and provided for additional defense equipment for 
the Army. The total appropriated at the past session for 
national defense is $1,051,283,359.01. This is a large amount 
and one which many thoughtful citizens wish could be 
smaller but the part of precaution dictates that we should 
be in a position to defend ourselves against the aggressions 
of any foreign power. With our long expanse of coast line 
dotted with large and important cities and with Alaska, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the Panama Canal to protect, we 
can do no less than to make the prudently necessary ex- 
penditures to insure military and naval strength adequate 
to repel invaders. We have no desire for conquests in other 
lands, we covet no nation’s territory, we respect the rights 
of other powers, and we are wise to place our armed forces 
in a position of sufficient strength to insure our peaceful 
existence. The price of adequate insurance is often high 
and sometimes seems wasteful until it is actually needed, 
but the cost of that insurance is infinitesimal compared to 
the devastating and staggering cost of indemnities, rehabil- 
itation, and loss of commerce that result from inadequate 
protection against the ruthless demands that weakness 
invites. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull have long 
been leaders of the cause of peace in the world. They will 
continue their efforts, discouraging as they may now seem, 
to enlist the cooperation of other nations in the direction 
of reduction of armaments. An appropriation is available 
for the expenses of sending delegates from the United States 
to such a meeting if a propitious opportunity arises. The 
constant efforts toward this end by so powerful a Nation as 
the United States supported by a sincere public opinion 
will in the long run win world adherence. It will take time 
but our willingness and ability to endure armament costs 
and the economic exhaustion that other nations are incur- 
ring in promoting excessive armaments must eventually 
bring a recognition of the futility of it all in securing ulti- 
mate happiness and contentment for their people. 

The total of appropriations at the past session ($9,563,- 
162,309.68) compares with the total similarly made at the 
first session of this Congress of $8,428,184,944.64, or an 
increase of this session over the previous session of $1,134,- 
977,365.04. This increase has come about almost entirely in 
the three large groups of items I have mentioned—recovery 
and public works, assistance to agriculture, and national de- 
fense. Some lesser increases occur in the items for interest 
on the public debt and for the payment of refunds due to 
the necessity of repaying some parts of the invalidated proc- 
essing taxes levied under the original Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. Some considerable part of the increases for pub- 
lic works and recovery and for assistance to agriculture are 
in the form of loans to be repaid with interest. With the 
exception of the increase for interest on the national debt 
and the increase for the national defense, the other increases 
for the session are temporary in character and the appro- 
priations of the next session should be less due to the passing 
of the necessity of making such large emergency appropria- 
tions for public works and relief. 
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It is impossible to say now with certainty what the situa- 
tion with respect to Federal expenditures and revenues will 
be for the next fiscal year. The deficit for the present year 
to end on June 30 next will be less than $1,400,000,000 and 
except for the unforeseen and precipitous decline in business 
it would have been less than $1,000,000,000 in 1939. The 
necessity for increased expenditures for recovery purposes 
coupled with a prospective loss of revenue due to the decline 
in earnings of business and individual taxpayers will increase 
the deficit for 1939 to a figure which, in my judgment, may 
reach $4,000,000,000. Any prognostication that the deficit 
will be $8,000,000,000 is in the “bogeyman” class. It should 
be less than half of that amount. The stimulation that will 
occur to business, agriculture, industry, and purchasing 
power will serve materially to increase the Government’s 
revenues through taxation and it is my hope that the resus- 
citation of private enterprise will be so rapid that it 
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may prove to be unnecessary to expend fully the amounts 
that have been appropriated and thus curtail the expendi- 
tures. 

I shall include here a statement comparing the amounts 
carried in the several appropriation bills with the budget 
estimates submitted for those bills. This statement shows 
that the Congress has appropriated $130,288,016.18 more 
than the Budget estimates submitted by the Executive. This 
situation has been brought about principally by the inclusion 
of the item of $212,000,000 for parity payments to agricul- 
tural producers for which no budget estimate was submitted. 
The Congress assumes full responsibility for this increase. 
The vote in the House was overwhelming—231 for the ap- 
propriation and 128 against it. Eliminating this unusual 
item, the total of appropriations, as they customarily have 
been, would be well under the budget estimates requested by 
the Executive. 


Taste Il—Comparison of appropriations and Budget estimates, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session 


Act 


Budget estimates, 


Increase (++) or de- 


Appropriations, 75th | crease (), appro- 


75th Cong., 3d priations compared 
sess. Cong., 3d sess. with Budget 
estimates 


REGULAR ANNUAL ACTS 


Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration. 
JJ) /// eee oe oe 
ZU. f E 
d ͥ T 
ent „ 
Military Establishment 
f.. ͤ . ͤ ͤ . v 


State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments 


c ou. . ee ee 
eee eee 
Commerce Department 
:. f, ̃⅛ VD. ̃ĩͤ „ 


War Department, civil functions 
Total, regular annual acts__._..___--..---.------.- 
DEFICIENCY AND RELIEF ACTS 

First Deficiency Act, fiscal year 1938 
Second Deficiency Act, fiscal year 1938. 
Emergency relief deficiency, fiscal year 1938 (Works Prog- 
Foss Administration). T ESE 222 
Work relief, Relief, and Public Works Act, 19399 


Total deficiency and relief act s 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTS 


Sundry public resolutions (no amount included for private 
relief acts) 


PERMANENT AND INDEFINITE APPROPRIATIONS 
As estimated in the 1939 Budget 


; Total, including postal and trust funds 
Less trust fund bo Na ogee chargeable to trust fund re- 
ceipts, ian istriet of Columbia funds, and less that 
5 — a stal appropriations ($775,000,000) estimated to 
able from postal revenues 


Net total from the general fund. 


$720, 468, 922. 00 


2, 750, 000, 000. 00 
3, 342, 872, 404. 58 


2, 719, 622, 257. 00 


11, 231, 573, 945. 35 


1, 798, 699, 651. 85 
9, 432, 874, 293. 50 


$745, 790, 279. 00 +$25, 321, 357. % 


47, 744, 702. 00 47, 255, 155. 00 — 48 9, 547. 00 
1, 414, 210, 535. 00 1, 423, 098, 240. 00 +8, 887, 705. 00 
130, 939, 266. 66 129, 678, 460. 84 =j, 260, 805. 82 
21, 832, 127. 38 21, 663, 783. 50 —168, 343. 88 
459, 688, 835. 00 459, 401, 254. 00 — 287, 581. 00 
564, 406, 461. 00 546, 866, 494. 00 =T; 539, 967. 00 
131, 914, 211. 73 130, 589, 795. 00 — 1, 324, 416. 73 
17, 017, 970. 73 16, 638, 750. 00 — 379, 220. 73 
43, 667, 761. 00 42, 337, 155. 00 —1, 330, 606. 00 
46, 782, 720. 00 47, 280, 940. 00 4-498, 220. 00 
24, 445, 760. 00 24, 332, 950. 00 —112, 810. 00 
1, 411, 468, 336. 00 1, 403, 683, 526. 00 —7, 784, 810. 00 
793, 143, 409. 00 792, 770, 899. 00 — 372, 510. 00 
618, 324, 927. 00 610, 912, 627. 00 —7, 412, 300. 00 
197, 015, 887. 00 196, 962, 867. 00 — 53, 020. 00 
5, 099, 689, 283. 77 5, 104, 989, 854. 34 +5, 300, 570. 57 


28, 739, 259. 25 
314, 133, 145. 33 


250, 000, 000. 00 


28, 089, 009. 77 
275, 403, 263. 42 


250, 000, 000. 00 
2, 915, 605, 000. 00 


3. 409, 097, 273. 19 


— 650, 249. 48 
— 38, 729, 881. 91 


+165, 605, 000. 00 
+126, 224, 868. 61 


S 


69, 390, 000. 00 — 1, 000, 000. 00 


2, 719, 122, 257. 00 
11, 361, 599, 384. 53 


—500, 000. 00 
| +130, 025, 439. 18 


1, 798, 437, 074. 85 
9, 563, 162, 309. 68 


— 262, 577. 00 
+130, 288, 016. 18 
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Campaign Contributions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article of my own on cam- 
paign contributions, with accompanying tables. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF RUSH D. HOLT ON CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


In 1936 and 1937 there was used a very questionable method of 
obtaining campaign contributions. For years speakers of our 
party have justly condemned accepting campaign contributions 
from corporations who do business with the Federal Government. 
So flagrant did this practice become that Congress passed legisla- 
tion known as the Corrupt Practices Act, which prohibited the 
donations of tions. It reads: 

“Sec. 313. It is unlawful for any national bank, or any corpora- 
tion organized by authority of any law of Congress, to make a 
contribution in connection with any election to any political 
office, or for-any corporation whatever to make a contribution in 
connection with any election at which Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential electors or a Senator or Representative in, or a Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner to, Congress are to be voted for, or for any 
candidate, political committee, or other person to accept or receive 
any contribution prohibited by this section. Every corporation 
which makes any contribution in violation of this section shall be 
fined not more than $5,000; and every officer or director of any 
corporation who consents to any contribution by the corporation 
in violation of this section shall be fined not more than $1,000, or 
imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both.” 

The American people did not want such practices continued. 
They wanted reform. 

I have made a detailed study of the sale of these campaign books 
and have had prepared a complete list of those who purchased 
these volumes. It is quite shocking to see money being accepted 
from some firms which the administration claims to be so bitter 
antilabor that they have been charged with violating the Wagner 
Act and being hostile to unions. 

The list also contains the names of some of the best-known 
economic royalists, a class that have been so often spoken of as 
hostile to reform. These royalists become angels with their 
contributions. 

Some firms who bought books at outrageous sums do business 
with the Federal Government. Other firms who want to do busi- 
ness with the Federal Government also purchased these books. 
Firms receiving subsidies directly or indirectly from the Federal 
Government purchased these books, many of which were auto- 
graphed by the President of the United States. 

For years, citizens have complained about accepting campaign 
money from individuals or firms that are regulated in their business 
by Government license. Yet this list shows many such contribu- 
tions. Scattered generously through the contributions are dona- 
tions from liquor interests. 

It will be noted that some firms and individuals bought books 
not once but many times, the contribution being listed under 
different dates. In order to trace the corporate connections of indi- 
viduals who donated, the corporations are listed. 

Many incidents have been related about the blackjacking of in- 
dividuals to force them to buy. Incidents where individuals under 
indictment being approached to purchase these books have been 
made public. 

I am not one who believes it proper to accept the wrongs com- 
mitted by members of my own party. A wrong is a wrong, no 
matter by whom committed. I have always felt it my duty to point 
them out whenever or wherever I saw them. In doing so, I realize 
the bitter partisan will condemn me, but to accept such practices 
by members of our own party is to do our party a disservice. 


will 
favors be granted return? I hope not. I had never seen a com- 
plete list before the compilation of this one. The amount received 
from these sales totaled $849,812.64, with $481,487.64 being received 
from January 1 to December 31 of 1936 and $368,325 from January 
1 to August 31, 1937. The list follows: 


Companies or corporations 


Arundel Corporation, Baltimore, Apr. 27, 1936. rene $250 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago, May 23, 1536 100 
American Brewing Co., Rochester, N. Y., May 29, 1936. 100 
Armstrong, L. W. & P., New York City, June 1. 1936. 100 


Companies or corporations—Continued 
Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, III.: 


C Reh eis Ei TT. ARIES a SEE a. Se a ae re peed 

Ne, d ... ?—?1b! Pee ae 

r y YS ae Se = 

May)15,1987 20 a C E 
Aloe Co., A. S., St. Louis: 
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Aronberg Fried Co., Inc., New York City, July 2, 1986______ 
wena & Magnesia Materials Co., The, Chicago, July 6, 
* Schwinn & Co., Chicago, Aug. 13, 1936 


ta Construction Co., The, Cleveland, Aug. 17, 1936. 

8 Products, Inc., New York City, Aug. 18, 1986.__.___. s 
American Brewery, Inc., Baltimore: 

2 | AERE I RES a 


3 Electric & Manufacturing Co., Cleveland: 
Aug M. 8 A eens Ds E ai $ 
c ake tee a a a 
Arnold Bros., Inc., Chicago, Sept. 17, 19368 
PT Caribbean Steam Navigation Co., New York, Sept. 


wa Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, New 
or’ 


— 25, me 
Dec. 1936. 


Albrecht ge adie Co., E. J., Chicago: 
Oct. 12, 1 


American Crayon Co., The, New York City: 
Oct. 27) 18899; ee 
JUNC 26; 188 :: 

American Tap Co., Detroit, Mich., Nov. 6, 193 

so anata & Ventilating Co., The, Chicago, Nov. 6, 

Alaska Packers Association, San Francisco, Nov. 17, 1986. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., The, Norwood, Ohio, 

PLOW RO) ROBO Le wom ae ere 8 

American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland: 

Nov. 30, 1936 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Chicago, Dec. 4, 193 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters, Chicago, III., Apr. 22, 1937. 
Adalet Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Dec. 


a 1986. 
4B; SOGRSs >). rete ee crete ee ree aU 


Aluminum Products Co., LaGrange, III., Mar. 8, 1937 
Automatic Voting Machine Co., Jamestown, N. V.: 
Mar. 16, PE Reina SL eee 


Albert Packing Co., Chicago, Apr. 28, 1937 
Automotive Maintenance Machinery 
May 7, 1937. 
i y tees pack dsr ee 
American Federation Hosiery Workers Union of Philadel- 
phia and vicinity, Philadelphia, May 15, 1937 
Albert Pipe Supply Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., May 20, 1937. 
Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 5 20, 1937 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, May 25, 1937 
wee Aggregates Corporation, ie, Ohio, May 25, 


ß rr. 
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auh. 19... 
Anetsberger Bros., Chicago, June i 
Aurora Pump Co., Aurora, III., June 24. 1937 
Altman-Coady Co., Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 11, 1987 
. N ae Sales Corporation, New York City, July 

r e EE ES RG Ai NS ROS 2 
B. G. Corporation, The, New York City: 
Apr. 28, 1936__.__.. 3 ven 


Bally Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl., May 6, 19368 
Ballentine & Sons, Newark, N. J., May 12, 1936_.....-._. 
Buckeye Paint & Varnish Co., Toledo, Ohio, May 14, 1936. 
Bushkill Products Co., Inc., Easton, Pa., May 29, 1936. 
Blackner & Post Pipe Co., St. Louis, June 6, 193 
ge ea of Locomotive Engineers, Cleveland, June 8, 

RE a a ete D 
Breeze Corporations, Inc., Newark, N. J., June 10, 19386 
Butler, J. W., Paper Co., Chicago, June 12, 1936— 2 
Bermingham & Posser Co., Chicago, June 13, 1936—-— 
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Companies or corporations—Continued 


5 Bag Corporation, New York City, June 
%%% ee A ne ne eee te ee mer ene ee a 


i Corporation of America, Cleveland: 
ee ee ee ee eS 
ET D a ———̃ ß ——— 


r A T A Se a ea 
Breitmeyer, William G., Inc., Flint, Mich. June 30, 1936.. 
Brewery Workers Local No. 17, Cleveland, July 2, 1936 
Buffalo Brewers Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y., July 25, 1936_--- 
Boyle, M. J., & Co., Chicago: 

ODAT YA l SR SR er eee a Sen ee 
Dec. 2, 1936. 
Feb. 24, 
Baldwin Bros. Paving Co., The, Cleveland, Aug. 10, 1936 
oa of Railroad Trainmen, Cleveland, Aug. 13, 
zj SOIREE OSI SO Stee Beery mene Seer 
Byerlyte Corporation, Cleveland, Aug. 24, 1936_----------. 
Broderick Co., J. H., Boston, Aug. 24, 1936----------------- 
Brewers Association of the Inland Empire, Spokane, Wash., 
Mey as ens 
Blitz Weinhard Co., Portland, Oreg., Sept. 12, 1936_.---~- —.— 
Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash., Sept. 17, 1936. 
Briscoe Co., Inc., Frank, Newark, N. J., Sept. 18 1936. 
Breidt's Brewery, Peter, Elizabeth, N. J., Sept. 18, 1936__.--_ 
Blanch Gargaro Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich.: 
Ly RU SS ae Sate oT 
TRE Ly ee SS EO REIS SA E AED a oe aie! SOEN 
Brewers’ Assn. of Louisville, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 1 1936. 
Benni Electric Co., Inc., New Brunswick, N. J., Oct. 7, 


Burke's Sons, Alexander: 
GChiesso,. Oot). 225° 1986. . — 
Cicero, III., Apr. 29, 1937 
Bastian Bros., Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1936 
Brickner Rucks Construction Co., Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 27, 1936. 
Brockway Motor Co., Cortland, N. Y.: 


(ag ie Oe TERS SP ee AEG EIS ay et 
a LS ly piece SARTE ee RT RN OS a. 
Bath Iron Works Corporation, Bath, Maine, Sept. 12, 1936... 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., July 27, 1936——— 
Basich Bros., Torrance, Calif., Oct. 30, 1936__--.-------- 
1 5 5 & Contracting Co., East Boston, Mass., 
Ph Os DAR eR Rie APS RE NSS AEE SSI pI AE RS RD 


Bass Engineering & Construction Co., Detroit, Mich., Nov. 

6, 1936 
Commercial & Development Co., Detroit, Mich., 

IT pyt G AE tni i Se Es! i a ee Sy —— 
Brink’s, Inc., Chicago, Il.: 


Bun Iron Co., Chicago, III., Nov. 12, 1936__--_-.------- JA 
Brewers Union No. 1, New York City, Nov. 14, 1936 
Becker & Cohn, Inc., Alfred, Chicago, III., Nov. 16, 1938. 
Bates & Rogers Construction Co., Chicago, II.: 

m CSE Rs IAL aS NEALE pees naa —— 


Binghamton Construction Co., Inc., Binghamton, N. L., 
Dec. 4. 1936 


Bent Bros., Inc., Los Angeles. Calif., Feb. 16, 1937 — 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.: 


I SOS ER EE SS EN EEE —— 
OTE Uy Ua ee a SE RE ae Seep ee eee eee . 
Bein, Inc., Maurice L., Chicago, Ill., Mar. 8, 1937 
* Contracting Corporation, New York City, Mar. 
Black Top Roads Co., Chicago, HI., Mar. 26, 1987 


Barrott & Hilp & Macco Corporation, Clearwater, Calif., 

1000 ² SIT Sa SE SY Sn es — 
Buckley & Dunton Co., New York City, Apr. 14, 1937.-..--. 
* of Railway Trainmen, Cleveland, Ohio, Apr. 

I Ss eS a 
Blair & Sons, Frank G., Hilton, N. Y., Apr. 22, 1937 
Barr, Irons & Lane, Inc., New York City, Apr. 23, 1937 
Brisk Waterproofing Co., Inc., New York City: 


lessing Co., The, ‘Chicago, 5 
Beatrice Creamery 00. .» Chicago, Ill., May fo 21, 1937. 
Breen Contracting Co., New York City, May 21, 193 
Brotherhood of Transportation Workers, 
May 25, 1937 
PS A Re C { ee ES La ESS RSE SST ea 
Bellinger Realty & Construction Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
May 31, 2087. 88 25s ko EEE EE Ee 
Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn., May 31, 1937 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kans., June 2, 1937- 
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Companies or corporations—Continued 

Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 

America, Lafayette, Ind., June 9, 1937 
Burton-Dixie Corporation, chicago, III., June 9, 1937 
Breuchard Underpinning & Foundation Co., Jules R., New 

York City, June 14, 1937 
Bush Building Co., Nashville, Tenn., June 14, 1937 
Bennett & Co., James E., Chicago, Ill., June 17, 1937. 
Brandenburg Co., Inc., William, Chicago, III., June 23, 1937_ 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen, 

Cleveland, Ohio Amr 26-8987. . . 
Burton Coal Co., Chicago, Ill., June 26, 1937 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Cincinnati, 

Ohio, July 31; 1 ß : eee 
ic ae Feigenspan Brewing Co., Newark, N. J., May 5, 
Carleton Co., Inc., Toe, New York 0 May 5, 1936. 
ue pion Machine & Forging Co., The, Cleveland, May 13, 


Complete Machinery & Equipment Co., Long Island City, 
May T e 
8 Aircraft Corporation, San Diego, Calif., May 15, 
Columbia Brewing Co., St. Louis, May 18, 1936 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, May 19, 19388 a 
Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau, Inc., New York: 


Carondelet Brewing Co., St. Louis, May 23, 1936_ 
Chester Brewery, Inc., Chester, Pa., June 1. 1936 
Cudahy Packing Co., The, Chicago, June 1, 1936__._..__-__ 
Cracker Jack Co., Chicago, SUNG) 1986 2. oraa 
Cook & Son, Thomas, New York City, June 3, 1936—— 
Chapin & Gore, Inc., Chicago: 

June. 4, . in on kenapkuwesnnnesa, = 


Chicago Heights Construction Co., Chicago, June 10, 1936__ 
Cuban American Sugar Co., The, New York City> 

June 8.1 —: ::.. w detain 

Apr. 5 
Cosmopolitan Stripping Co., Inc., New York City, June 12, 
conten Engineering Co., Chicago, June 16, 1936___..._____ 
Cleveland Quarries Co., Cleveland, June 25, 1936. 
Carpenters District Council, Cleveland, June 29, 1936____. 
Celotex Corporation, The, Chicago: 

a oS ra Sener tet. Soe 


Chicago Cork Works Co., Chicago: 
July 9, 1936__ 
TODS 1, TOS fate rn T.. ee ee ais 

Canton Brewing Co., The, Canton, Ohio, July 16, 1936 

8 Guadio Construction Co., The, Cleveland, Aug. 


Chicago Pump Co., Chicago, Aug. 27, 1938 
City Brewing Co., . eae Sp N. Y., Aug. 27, 1936 
Cleveland Builders Supply Co., Cleveland, Aug. 31, 1936 
Cable Co., The, Canton, Ohio: 
Sept. 10, 1936. 
Noy. 20; 1986525 a a Sa HA 
Cleaners, Dyers, and Pressers Union, Local 17742, Chicago, 
Sent. 40) 1986 rf ae ee we oe 
Chermus Construction Co., St. Louis, a se 17, 1936_... 
Clayton & Lambert Manufacturing Co., Detroit: 
ZZZ es ee eel = 


Croning, Inc., Daniel J., Newark, N. J., Sept. 19, 1536 
Conyes Co., Robert A., Oakland, Calif., Sept. 22, 1936 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., San Francisco, Sept. 24, 1936 ante 
Centaur Construction Co., Inc., New York City, Rept. 25, 

1936. 
pane rire Union, Local, No. 502, Chicago, Sept. 

25,1000- aS tn see ena eee 


$1, 000 
250 
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Companies or corporations—Continued 
Consoer, Townsend & Quinlan, Chicago: 


Coath & Goss., Inc., Chicago: 
Co Ma 9 yet: TT Ee RC aay “oie et Se PONE aes 2 SS bens 


Clarke (Richard), Loucks & Clarke Corporation, Walling- 
ord. Coni: NOW. h kenOn es sec nen Sad marc eb 
Continental Motors Corporation, Muskegon, Mich., Nov. 10, 
Z TT 
Connell. P. G., Fitz & Connell, Chicago: 


Nov. 10, e ee — — — 
... . SS SI NEE — CRs 
Clayton Mark & Co., Chicago, Nov. 12, 1936_......--...... 
Cement Finishers Union, Local 502, Chicago, Nov. 12, 1936. 
Chicago Mail Order Co., Chicago, Nov. 14, 1936 
Columbia Foundation Co., Inc., 


Washington, Nov. 16, 


Condon Co., George W., Omaha, Nebr., Nov. 20, 1986 
Carnation Co., Wilwaukee, Wis., Nov. 23, 1936_......-.... 
Consolidated Steel Corporation, Los Angeles: 
a ee FR ee cat se ea Sa E SE "e 
POD LO AN pe eo Sirol a a e OS CSE GEG oP 


Continental Can Co., Inc., New York City, Nov. 30, 1936. 
Collins & Aikman Corporation, New York City, Nov. 30, 


J K tae pars ioe oer pais eg nan A A 
Charms Co., Bloomfield, N. J., Dec. 7, 1936_-----... — ůͤ— 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit: 

DEO. Rs enen po cow ad be eens 
Re a Ae by See = Se stk a sei ln ß FA si 
Collins Radio Co., New York City, Jan. 7, 19387 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago, Feb. 24, 1937 
Combined Locks Paper Co., Appleton, Wis., Mar. 13, 1937.. 
California Portland Cement Co., Apr. 12, 1937 


Carborundum Co., The, Niagara Falls, 
Coors Co., Adolph: 
Denver, Colo., Apr. 28, 1937_-..----..-.-..--.---.-.== 


N. V., Apr. 22, 1937. 


Golden, Colo., June 36, 1937 
Caletti & Co., © W., San Rafael, Calif., es a 28, 1937. 
Coker’s Seed Co., Hartsville, S. C., Apr. 29, 1937. 


Pedigreed 

Clow & Sons, James B., Chicago, May 3, 1937- 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., May 3, 1 
Chattanooga Medicine Co., The, Chattanooga, Tenn., May 

Pe Ge CRG ST SLL EC a ha Ra a A 
Continental Motors Corporation, Detroit, May 21, 1937) 
Cutler Mail Chute Co., Rochester, N. Y., May 25, 1937, 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., New York City, May 28, 1937. 
Cochran & McClure, Chicago, June 2, 1987__-..----------- 
Clark Metal Last Co., George C., Beverly Hills, Calif., June 

4, 1937 
Crescent Insulating Wire & Cable Co., Trenton, N. J., June 

7. 1937 
Condra Co., R. M., Nashville, Tenn., June 16, 1937) 
Crown Rock Sales Co., The, North Chicago, III., June 24, 

193 Ye ee eee ee eee ee 
Camden Forge Co., Camden, N. J., July 1, 1937... . —.— 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, July 7, 1987 
Chicago Motor Club, Chicago, July 12, 1937... --..---=-.. 
Dictograph corre New York City, May 6, 1936...-.---- 
Dunham Co., C. A., Chicago, III., May 21, 1936..........-- 
Detroit Michigan lee Co., Detroit, Mich.: 

May 23, 1 
May 20, 1937 

David Gordon Building & Construction Co., Columbus, Ohio, 

June 25, 1937 
Dun & Bradstreet, New York City, June 12, 1936. 
Dixie Brewing Co., Inc., New Orleans, La., June 22, 1936. 
Diebold Safe & Lock Co., Canton, Ohio: 


June 27, 1086—— 2 —————— Naas 
May 6, 1937——.—— L = 
July 1, 1937.-----......--------.----~--~----------+-- 
Domenic Nero Construction Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 
6, 19868 „ 


Dawson Co., N. D., Cleveland, Ohio (also individual), Aug. 
12, 1936 


Darling & Co., Chicago, III.: 
Aug.-14,-1936... 2. 40s +o no 2 no oo ee ene 
Nov. 2; . 2 — — aes 
Dietzen Co., Eugene, ers III.: 
Aug. N r ͤ ee ae. 1575 
Nov. 80; 19302 ...... ee a aiaia ia n 
Dunbar & Sullivan Dredging Co., Detroit, Mich.: 
e = 2 
. ed Se se ee ee E 
Decker & Cohn, Inc., Alfred, Chicago, III., Aug. 31, 19362- 


Dahl-Stedman Co., Chicago, Ill.: 
Sept. 19, 1936. 
Nov. 6, 1936. 


Companies or corporations—Continued 
ee Construction Co., Charles M., Oklahoma City, 


Bent. 28, 1986 ee c.c, suse ee 33 
Ne rr ER ae —— — 
Nov. 27, — ³ A y Es 


Davis Construction Co., Booneville, Mo., Nov. 12, 1936_--_-- 
Devlin, Inc., Charles A. Philadelphia, Pa.: 


„ ⁵—:—... BEES — — 
Devine & Co., Inc., C. J., New York City: 
May 14. CCC VVT 


e ee a eS 
Donovan, Bray & Gray, Joliet, III., Dec. 2, 19386. 
Dugan Co., Inc., John P., Amsterdam, N. Y., Dec. 4, 1936 


Diamond T Motor Car G0. Chicago, Ill., Dec. 4, 1936_..... 
Deere & Co., Moline, III.: 


Duval Engineering & Contracting Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Dane d. 1 T. ži 


Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Co., Chicago: 
Apr. 10, 1936 2 


. „ // a ann YR SNES 
East Boston Coal Co., New York City, May 9, 1936 a 


Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co., The, St. Louis, Mo., 

Zune i 186. on Soe Ao Sue ae es ee 
Eaton Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, June 2, 1936__ 
1 3 Machine Oo., Cambridge, Mass., June 
Emerson Co., The Sam W., Cleveland, Ohio, June 29, 1936. 
Ebling Brewing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


July 18, 188899. % — a eed sire 4 
Sept. 16, 188 p ¾ . 2 
Elgin Sweeper Co., Elgin, III., July 20, 19366 


Ehret Brewery, Inc., Cra Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1936_ 
mtn toa Corporation of America, Chicago, III., Sept. 
Electrographic Corporation, New York 3 5 Sept. 10, 1936 
Eggers Iron Co., Chicago, III., Sept. 25, 
Emerson Drug Co., Baltimore, Mä, Ont. er 1936. 
Elmhurst Chicago Stone Co., Elmhurst, III., Oct. 12, 1936. 
Ebsary Gypsum Co., Inc., New York City, Oct. 23, 1936. 
Eastern Offset, Inc., Baltimore, Md.: 


Oos, 27. 1096.5 Rc ole eS ese Cas 

Nov. 20, % S ean) ae 

TUNG 28; TORTIE TE, e vain date atin 
Ericsson Co., Henry, Chicago, II.: 

Nov. 10, i % ⁵⅛̈ ̃ ̃ a en 88 Ak 

Poh. 26, 1ST ::.. Ubu deee bee teks, 
Eiselle Co., John H., New York City, Mar. 1, 1937 a 
Eaton & Smith, San Francisco, Calif., 1 26, 1937 
Evans Construction Co., Springfield, IN 

Ang i, 0 — Se) Ro: 

July. 2, 1987 eo. ee eee en cee lua oes 
Ellis Drier Co., The, Chicago, II., June 23, 1937 
Eller & Olsen, Nashville, Tenn., June 23, 1937 
Falstaff Brewery, Inc., St. Louis: 

May 14, 1936_............. jn 

Doc. é, 1986 iamini 


Forschner Construction Co., A. J., Chicago, May 23, 1936__ 
Fox Brewing Co., Peter, Chicago: 
SUNG 1, 19886. taps ersastcsSoccsu a ue 
Duly: 6, 19886. . aes 
Frederick Snare Corporation, New York City, June 3, 1936. 
Fiske Bros. Refining Co., New York City, June 4, 1936. 


Federal Trust Co, Newark, N. J., June 10, 19386 * 
Fitzpatrick Bros., Chicago: 
„ cee See — 
June 16, 86 . 2 — 88 
Friemann's Beverage & Ice, Upper Sandusky, Ohio, July 24 
First National Bank, Dallas, Tex., Aug. 14, 1988 
First Cleveland Corporation, The, Cleveland, Ohio: 
r e road ase a ca ena rag 
JJ rr se ee Ae AA 
Nov. 10, 986. .˙:0 
Foraro Co., The, Cleveland, Aug. 24, 1936—————- - 


Feeney Construction Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Aug. 24, 1936. 
Flore Co., L. R., St. Louis, Mo.: 
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Companies or corporations—Continued 
Frederick Post Co., The, Sept. 10, 19368 
Franklin Contracting Co., Newark, N. J., Sept. 12, 1536 
Flockhart Foundry Co., Newark, N. J.: 


lo ER s —.. . — 
—TT——T—TfT—T—T—T——V— » 
Construction Co., Rockford, III.: 
o E Ä —A A 
c ee. Se ae — —— — 
Frank & Son, M., Mansfield, Ohio: 
e . east ceeten nite aerate es 
c TT.. alia oS 
Frederickson & Watson Construction Co., Oakland, Calif., 
Bent 19, 1086... = ccc be ees Plight sae 
Fitz, Simons & Connell Dredge & Dock Co., Chicago, Sept. 
1111100 ee See c es 
Franklin Lumber Co., Newark, N. J., Sept. 25; 1936___.._. 
Fischer & Hayes Rope & Steel Co. Chicago, Oct. 23, 1936___ 
Franklin Institute, Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1936——— 


Frazier-Davis Construction Co., St. Louis, Nov. 16, 1936___. 
Fry & Kain, Inc., Muskegon, Mich., Nov. 16, 1936. 
Fruit Industries, Ltd., San Francisco, Nov. 20, 1936- 2. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Čo., Chicago, Jan. 2, 1937 
Puller Co., George A., New York City: 

Feb. 8, F ——. NDS Ne DR ee 

e Ge Se ae a TS RS 
Four Wheel Drive Automobile Co., The, Clintonville, Wis., 

Mar. 13, 1937 
Fisher Baking Co., Irvington, N. J., Apr. 17, 1937_.-.----.- 
Fries & Son Steel Construction & Engineering Co., Coving- 
. heres tops tian ten ON tenes actane 

Franks Contracting Co., San Francisco, Apr. 26, 1937 
Fansteel Metallurgical, ‘North Chicago, III., May 15, 1937. 
Frederick Post Co., Chicago, May 20, 1937 ——— 
Ferguson Co., H. K., Cleveland, Ohio, June 26, 1937 
Forcum, James Co., Dyarsbury, Terin., July 1, 1937 
Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, Boston, July . 
Great Lakes Construction Co., Chicago, Apr. 28. 1938——— 
Goetz Brewing Co., M. K., St. Louis, May 1, 1936—— 
Griesdieck Bros, Brewery Co., St. Louis: 

ae LS, SA Sh SE ——— 


Tr SERRE SESS GS ENS, Sak ee a 


Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. Louis: 


June 1, 1936. 

Oct, 16, 1936_...-.-..- 

pèn. 16; #1096) stoi d ee 
Gluck Brewing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., June 3, 1936. 
Gibbons-Grable Co., The, Canton, Ohio, July 2, 1936. 
Gantose & Scott Co., Cleveland, Ohio, July 16, 1936_______ 
Giertz & Co., Charles E., Elgin, III., July 20, 1936_..._..___ 
Geneva Construction Co., Aurora, III., Aug. 12, 1936_-.-._ 


Goff Kirby Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 14, 1936_...._. 
General Dry Batteries, Inc., Cleveland: 


OS ay SU) eS ES a Ses Sir foo ae 
Globe Brewing Co., Baltimore, Aug. 27, 1936.....-...-.... 
Gardland Co., The, Cleveland, Aug. 27, 1936 
Great Western Sugar Co., The, Denver, Colo., Sept. 4, 1936 
Guardian Safety Seal Co., Chicago: 

ta ee: ee ee ee ee ee eee, 
CST AES DS SSR SIE SENOS, SS SEGRE RGD = SS SAE 


Griffith Co., Los Angeles: 


Feb. 24, 1937... 
Gordon, Inc., Robert, Chicag 


Sept. 25, 193 


Geraghty & Co., Chicago, Sept. 25, 1986. — 
Gerwick, Inc., Ben C. San Francisco, Oct. 14, 1936 
Gruman Alreraf igineering Corporation, Long Island, 
T — anton 
Gogo & Rados, Los Angeles: 
cc A — — 
OE 8 Gg RUE et SS ae OE a 
Graupner Brewing Co., Robert H., Harrisburg, Pa. (also in- 
dividual), ag 18, CY aE ERT a eas pen es 
Gage Structural Steel Co., Chicago: 
co EN) SS a ee ee 
SS OE To REUSE ESRI AES TAC RSE CRE CD Cae 
Group Co., D. C., Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 23, ue ya — 
Groves & Sons S. J., Minneapolis, Minn 
Nov. 27, (i Uke uaa lta aide ai a 
OE ECS BERS RTE — — 
Graham Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, Feb. 24, 19377 


Golden State Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Mar. 13, 19372... 


Gillen Co., Edward G., Milwaukee, Wis., Apr. 23, 1937 
Gunther’s Sons, G. G., New York City, May 1 
Garden City Brewery, ‘Chicago, May 15, rece — SE a 
3 3 Oil Co. of Texas, 

bE ꝓ—— —y—y— s, 


Shreveport, La., May 


$300 
100 


100 
250 


300 
300 
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Companies or corporations—Continued 
Gettelman Brewing Co., A., Milwaukee, Wis., June 2, 1937. 
Goelitz Confectionery Co., North Chicago, June 3, 1937- 
Gambrinus Brewery Co., Loewers V., New Lork City, June 


„ 1% ea ee a a ee, — 
Gills & Sons Co., The John, Cleveland, July 1, 1937 2 
Grand International Brotherhood of Engineers, Cleveland, 
July 2, 1887... a a 
Hotel Astor, Posi York City: 
ccc ec, 
S/ / ATT 

Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co., si ——— Ohio: 
May 11, 1888. 


Hanson Clutch & Machinery Co., Tiffin, Ohio, May 11, 1936. 
Haffenreffer & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., May 14, 1936______ 
2 Construction Co., Harvey A., Chicago, III., May 18, 


„ . ˙ A N 3 = 

r eS ae ——.— 
Herlihy Mid Continent Co., Chicago, III.: 

D, , ͥ Dee 5 * 

Sc ee 8 

r vr nor 

WEN AO, IOC Tome en rs Os Cte aes ne, 
Herman Nelson Corporation, The, Moline, II.: 

MAY a . . a ee ee eee 

rc NAN ee Ce Noe 

Nov: / hea tty, ELISE TE OARS cael 


Hanan & Son, Inc., New York City, June 6, 1936_____ 
Hailsen oe ee Co, G., La n Wis., June 8, 1936 


Aug. 8, 1% ee Ca ed 

ß 

May 21: 1 ee en ee 
Household Finance, The, Cleveland, Ohio: 

Aus, i ee as cerns ee nea ee 

Nov. 10, 1 f é —rV : a ee S I, " 
Hebing Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio, Te 14,1936 -e aj 
Haas, Inc., John I., Washington, D 

Aug. 20, Ge Pe REET AE N T ag 

Oct. 31, 1936. —:: — ene aortgetew ected 

Doo: 2. 1 aoe oe ea gaia aeons wea cae 


May 21, 1937 (also individual) 
Hauserman Co., The E. F., Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 27, 1936. 
Home Brewing Co., Richmond, Va., Aug. 31, 1936_ 
Huey Co., The, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 31, pb: i CENAS 
Hoffman Electric Co., Chicago, III., Sept. 5, 1936. 
Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago, III., Sept. 15, 19386 
Hollinger Davidson Go. The, Akron, Ohio: 

Bapt. 17) 1006 s ec 

ae 9. Cy oe ee a — — 
Halter, F. & C., West New York, N. J., Sept. 19, 1938. 
H. R. H. Construction Corporation, New York City: 

Bene rc aie ae tres 

0 T — 


Hookless Fastener Co., 5 Fa., Sept. 30, 1936. 
Harmon Electric Co., Chicago, III 


Oct. 5, 1936_-_------_ —— — 
Nov. 8, 10 . . adhd soi 
Dec. , 180 — . ä8 = 
Hazell, Inc., A. M., New York City, Oct. 7, 1936 


Henschel & Co., Inc., Charles J., New York City, Oct. 22, 
„ = a . ae eet 
Hutchinson, Inc., F. S., Great Neck, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1936___ 
Hogansville Warehouse Co., Hogansville, Ga., Nov. 6, 1936. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 14, 1936_. 
Hod Carriers District Council of Chicago, Chicago, Ol., 
Barr. ee ne S 
Hardaway Contractin, 
Feb. 11, 1937 
Des. 41, nl ——!ñ⸗Ck 
Hygrade Sylvania 8 Salem, Mass., Feb. 15, 1937. 
Hudson Plastering Co., G. E., Buffalo, N. I. Feb. 26, 1937__ 
Hygrade Food Products, New York City, Mar. 22, 1937 
8 Heating & Contracting Co., Albany, N. Y., Apr. 13, 
1087 ———— — eee 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa.: 
Apr. 19, 1881778388 Re EN ey IE EET 
ue Oe Ce ee me ve 
Hil Dredging Corporation, Atlantic City, N. J. May 15, 
1987 —T 8 
Hirschman Co., Inc., W. F., Buffalo, N. X., May 15, 1937 
Healy Co., S. A. Chicago, ii, May 21, 1937 — y RES 
Haynes Oi Corporation, Shreveport, La., June 2, 19387 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit, Mich., June 9, 1937. 
Holway Contracting Co., Chicago, III., June 14, 1937 
Harbor Tow Boatsmen’s Union, New York City, June 14, 


187——7j5—ð«ß!ᷓ 2 —fꝛ—ñ.] 2 
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Companies or corporations—Continued 
Hailey & Co., W. L., Nashville, Tenn., June 16, 1937. 
Hurden Construction Co., Springfield, II., June 16, 1937. 
Harrison Construction Co., Benjamin, Jacksonville, Il.: 


Che Oe Oy a EE ee oS ee ee 
Hubney Bros., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., June 23, 1937 
Henneberry Photogravure Co., Chicago, III., June 26, 1937 
Hannifin Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill., July 6, 1937 
Handel & Panuch, New York City, July 8, 1987_...---.--. 
Heil Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis., July 12, 1937..-----..---- 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago: 

Apr. 29, 1936. 


Nov. 18, 1936_.. 
May 28, 1937_- 
Invincible Vacuum Oleaner Manufacturing Co., Dover, Ohio, 
pO ge Le Oo” eR Ee ee 


Ideal Cement Co., Denver, Colo., June 2, 1936. 
Independent Milwaukee Brewery, Milwaukee, Wis., June 22, 


Dig M, IO eo re set is 
RGU DET, SE OE A SP a I T — 
Italian Line, New York City, Aug. 24, 1936-------------- 


Independent Concrete Pipe Corporation, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Sept. 15, T... 
Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. : 


%% / (P———PTTPTPTfTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—VPT—T—T—T—T—T—. ———— 
OCN ⁵⁵ů e eue e 
%% ——TTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— —— — 
—. —— a eae 
Italian-Swiss Colony, San Francisco, Sept. 22, 1936_..... 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Chicago, 
BOD, ty WOOO ate ee pe oo So as EAE 
Iron & Steel Products, Inc., Chicago, Nov. 10, 1936..-...._. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Feb. 19, 1937 
Italian Dress and Waistmakers’ Union, New York City, Mar. 
0 Gg A Sy BURRESS Site cct SIS SS IS a Sper Sees ne ee we 5 TELE 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Washing- 
R; Ok Eg tS SR RE Aetna ae 
<a Association of Machinists, Washington, May 
1 PENERE SES — 


. .. . ——— —— 
International Phi of the Motion Picture Indus- 
tries, New York City, May 22. 1987 
Irving Air Chute Co., Buffalo, N. Y., May 21, 1937 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Kansas City, 
MO. CUO BAO B toe ote ea iota aden nese: 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, No. 134, 
BN Pes BE oO C o d a ee a ee eae 2A See 


International Hod Carriers Building and Common Laborers 

Union of America, Quincy, Mass., June 9, 1937 
Illinois Fire-Proof Covering Co., Chicago: 

SMES aah (oy PP SP AEE SE NET De SR ae ev — 


Johnson Construction 8 Al, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
LaCrosse Dredging Co. 


June 2, 8 A DENAREN ETEN 
„ NES ee o 
Joint Council No. 41, Cleveland, June 25, 1936. 
Jennings & Co., D. D., Chicago, July 20, 1936——— 
Jungelaus Co., Wm. P., Indianapolis, Ind.: 
a ie ON Co BURRS SESS CPLA Oar cee ye AT 
bt FOE SUN a ARR SEE AROS Oil I SPS abt oe 
Jackson Co., A. L., Sept. 25, 1936. — — 
Johnson & Co., Mead, Evansville, z 
Ne... EE E ee ee Pane este meek | 
. Woke witness Le oe 
Jamestown Telephone Corporation, Jamestown, N. I. 
0% ᷣ VUu¹ñK A ñð SS 
Journeymen Stone Cutters Association of North America, 
8 . 
James & Inc. an T. L., Ruston, La., July 1, 1937 
Jacobson Chicago, July 12, 1937_..--..--...... aa 
Jersey Feed Farms, Secaucus, N. J., July 20, 1936 
Krueger Brewing Co., B., Newark, N. J., May 4, 19386 


W Lime & Transport Co., The, Cleveland, May 
„196.111 


Knapp-Monarch Co., St. Louis, May 22, 1986 BENTA A 
Klipstein & Rathman, St. Louis, June 1, 1936—— "Dz 
Kropp Forge Cə., Chicago: 
duhe 1: aO a ee ima 4 
r ase AOE A N oe ee 


Keystone Automobile Club, Philadelphia, June 10, 1936 
Kloeckner Steel Corporation, New York City, July 23, 1936. 
Kesl & Sons Co., Joseph, Edwardsville, III., Aug. 5, 1936_. 
Kruse Co., Peter N., Chicago, Aug. 13, 1936_---_-_-_-.-.-_. 

n Trap Rock Co, „N. J., Aug. 24. 1996 
Koski Construction Co., Ashtabula, "Ohio, Sept. 10, 1936. 
a 3 — John, New York City: 


1117 Re SR Soe a eS ceed 


—— — — 
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< 
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Companies or corporations—Continued 


Keeley Bros. Contracting Co., St. Louis, Oct. 21, 1936. 
Keating Co., P. J., Fitchburg, Mass.: 


Oeti 81, TBO TTT nies ettosioas re 

ARS iD RO aos tps a tet aero 2 
Kiewit Sons Co., Peter, Omaha, Nebr.: 

Nov. 2, 18% Ä— TTT 

. Ce ⁊ :: . a E 


3 & Lamp Corporation, Owensboro, Ky., Nov. 
// ç K ——. V2. ——————— E A 


Kerr Concrete Pipe Co., Passaic, N. J., ao 30, 1936. 
Kimberly Clark Corporation, Neenah, „Dec. 4, 1936.. 
Kling Bros. Engineering Works, Shano, Dan 7, 19886. 
Kaiser Co., Henry J., Oakland, Cal,, Feb. 24, 1937 
Kinzie Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Feb. 24, 1987. 5 


Kingsbury Construction Co., Hudson 


Katz & Lewis Plumbing Co., Chicago, Apr. 22, 1938. = 
Kahn’s Sons Co., The E., Cincinnati, Apr. 23, 1937 
Krasne, Inc., A., New York City, Apr. 28, 1937 x 
Kehoe-Barge Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., May 4, 1937 
Kernan & Klug, Ontario, Oreg., May 6, 1937 
Karno-Smith Co., Trenton, N. J., June 14, 1937 
mare. 2 & Print Works, Inc, Haledon, N. J., June 23, 
Tsien Ducett Co., Chicago, July 19, 1937. 
Legal News Publishing Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio: 


May 25, JT a TS 
Leschen & Son Rope Co., A., St. Louis, Mo., June 6, 1936___ 
aan 1 & Petroleum Co., The, Harrisburg, Pa., June 

ꝙ— ñ ß ̃ ̃ . . ̃ ͤ , E 
Liebmann Breweries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. T., June 27, 1938 
Loesch & Green Construction Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio, July 


Falls, N. Y., Apr. 13, 


Aug. 14, 1936 


Nor.: 20,, 1986.55. ee 8 
Liquor Dealers Supply Co., Chicago, Ill., Aug. 14, 1936. 
Loewer's Brewery, V., New York 2 Sept. 19, 1936. à 
Lorillard Co., P., New York City, Oct. 1, 1936--.--------- 


Lock ee Corporation of America, The, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 5. 
— — ß ̃⅛Ü——v—— ee ae 

La Fountain, Inc., A. A., Hackensack, N. J.: 
Oct. 12, 1936. SREP LIE, ee, — ere EEE ES 
Nov. 6, 1936 r TOENE 
Növ. 16,- 1986 LLA — i es 


Lehigh Stone Co., Kankakee, Ill., Oct. 21, 1838——— 
Limestone Products Corporation 'of America, Newton, N. J.: 
Se., 1 : . 
Nov. 6, 1936 — —— in wn gps sia and ne 
Nov. 18, — 3 „ T.... 
Web. O) r a 
May 21, 1937 ORR aS PEER EN LOE, SE 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 21, 1986_.._...-___. 
Linn Avenue Construction Corporation, Yonkers, N. Y., 
Oct. 22, 1936 


Lion Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III., ree 28, 1936-..--... 
Lang Electrie Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4, 1936 

Leininger Construction Co., Chicago, III., Dec. 4, 1936. 
Lady Esther 1 Evanston, III.: 


2. 6. 180... „„ T N 

Jup 8; 1 OR, ES a a Pe TT 
Ludowici-Celadon Co., Chicago, II.: 

Doc. H. sca Toate se cane 

May. N. 187. Se ers as 5 wat 
Lambert Co., The, New York City, Feb. 4, 1937 
Lundoff-Bicknell Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Apr. 15, 1937 
Layne & Bowler, Memphis, Tenn.: 

rh a aaa ere = 

May 25, . yd . eS 
Lay Improvement Co., Detroit, Mich., May 15, 1937 


Ley & Co., Fred T., New York City, May 21. 1937 
Los Angeles Brick & Clay Products, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Lieb, O'Connor & Co., San Francisco, Calif., June 2, 1937- 
McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md., Apr. 17, 1936_ 
Midwest Piping Co., Inc., St. Louis, May 9, 1936_.._-_ 

Motor Improvements, Inc., Newark, N. J., May 14, 1986 
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Companies or corporations—Continued 
McGovern Brewery Co.: 


St. oie Say 261086. Wo Scene nner EE E noneen. — $100 
Old Appleton, Mo., July 1, 1937 100 
7 os Corporation, I. B., New York City, May s 
mim ß 
Merchants Corporation, Terre Haute, Ind.: 
. ĩ ͤ S ͤ QA 22:22 E A S Pa 500 
„„ — 500 
%%% WAAAAPphp f ⁵ A: AE C IEA 1. 000 
%CTTTTſTTCTCTſTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—VWWW—— EA 1, 000 
Moellman Continental Lithograph Co., Carl, Cleveland, 
„ AA 250 
McKeown Transportation Co., Chicago, June 4, 1936 100 
Masury & Son, John W., Brooklyn, N. Y., June 8, 1936 500 
Mackler & Co., John, Chicago, June 10, 1986_...--_-.-----. 200 
Morrison-Knudson Co., Inc., Boise, Idaho: 
TT 2, 000 
Sept. 19, FP... ͤ . ͤ EL ˙— E 2, 500 
Oe EES ESA aa > S A 2, 500 
Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., Chicago: 
PURSE e 250 
Feb. 1, e a o me once oo — — 250 
Metropolitan Paving Brick Co., Canton, 0: 
PT» 100 
E pe ga Ei dap ey ates iS) ESTE TERS ERS SER A Eee hE ete (Ladle Hie Moy 200 
Many Blanc & Co., Chicago: 
July 9, 1936 250 
Re Ai AO O ES O — — mater srs 100 
Dec. 9, 1936. 150 
Feb. 15, Predgi 5 250 
McWilliams ng Co., cago: 
%%% AA tpn aer 2 125 
Vs igs Be 2 y RR aS ELE R fe BRIS eM ee ane a a a 500 
Musical Mutual Protective Association, Cleveland, July 20, 5 
F E E at: See ay PEE A ie oh 
Mancini & Ventrella, Kankakee, Ill., Aug. 5, 1936 100 
Moser Paper Co., Chicago, Aug. 5, 1936_...----.-----...... 250 
McHugh Co., The William, Cleveland: 
Aug. 5, 1936.. 100 
Nov. 6, 1936__. 100 
ER SOO atacand hae aera E ESAR ES E 100 
MeQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis: 
PFs, MOOG co OE CL ee 500 
ree iE eae Cy AR SR See See Le iS RE Pa a Ia 1, 000 
Marquette Metal Products, Cleveland: 
1e. ap ee ů — — 250 
n cw cpa sh ps ba rep Tanta ag ew le cca pg tian aa — 100 
Middle West Construction Co., Cleveland, Aug. 17, 1936. 100 
Mak Construction Co., Cleveland, Aug. 17, 1936——— 100 
McDonald Construction Co., St. Louis, Sept. 3, 1936. 125 
Madison Foundry Co., Cleveland, Sept. 10, 1936_..-.-..-.._. 100 
Masonite Corporation, Laurel, Miss., Sept. 14, 1936_.._._. - 1,000 
MeNutt Bros., Eugene, Oreg.: 
J%ù — P— 9 100 
100 
200 
500 
100 
250 
Merchant Calculating Machine Co., Oakland, Calif.: 
Cs Frag | SRR ae et gt ko ROL SSE eh AN et ae 1,000 
CSB EE Bie ieee os Pgh tS iaaa g S Saosin AEST aca BANN 500 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Orange, N. J.: 
Ps ety, DUN cats nk Gl che i ws os ena oma hog ik ole senna wee 500 
ARE AA E ace Sap aE pact eat S cent aan oat 250 
CONES Uy SERA inane Stk Ae BIS Sa ea 250 
McKay Engineering & Construction Co., Chicago, Oct. 21, 
OS SS SS Se a eS ( 500 


Monroe Electric Co., Chicago, Oct. 22, 1936. 
McMillen Construction Co., Enid, Okla. Oct. 27, 1936. 100 


PECAT, Improvement Co. Davenport, Iowa, Oct. 27, 


SR SE ee T T - 1,000 
3 Construction Co., E. J., Joliet, Hl.: 
%TTTTVTbTCTC ESES ue 300 
Nov. 2, 1936. —: SSN: Ap — Sten 300 
hh 250 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co., Decatur, II., Nov. 
w r ͤ ß 100 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Nov. 23, 1936. 2, 500 
Mericka & Co., Inc., William J. Cleveland, Nov. ag 1936- 100 


Martin Wunderlich’ Co., Jefferson City, Mo., Dec. 1936__ 300 
Manhattan Lighterage Corporation, New York City; Dec. 2, 

% 200 
Manning Bros., Silver Creek, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1936——— 125 
Masonite Corporation, Chicago, Jan. 30, 1937 1, 000 
Maxon Construction Co., Dayton, Ohio, Feb. 19, 1937 250 
Matson Navigation Co., San Francisco, Feb. 24, 1937 . 1,250 
* Lighterage Corporation, New York City, Feb. 

C ea mS ai Y— a e RE 250 
Meyer Broadcasting Co., Bismarck, N. Dak., Feb. 24, 1937.. 250 
Modine Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis., Mar. 8, 1937... 500 
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Companies or corporations—Continued 


Minneapolis Brewing Co., Minneapolis: 
Mar, 18; 18177777 ͤ8dʃa‚ 


urge Portland Cement Co., New York City, Apr. 15, 


Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland, Apr. 17, 1937 


McHugh & Sons, Inc., James, Chicago, Apr. 17, 1937 
Mackie Co., N. S., Chicago, o 
Moline Furniture Works, Moline, III., May 20, 1937 5 


Morrell Vroman, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y., May 21, 1937. 
Matheas, Inc., J. M., ‘New York City, May 21, 1937 
Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., June 7, 1937 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York City, June 10, 1937_ 
McClelland Co., The, Davenport, Iowa, June 14, 1937. 
Metropolitan News Co., New York City, June 17, 1987 5 — 
Marathon Paper Mills Co., Rothschild, Wis., June 23, 1937_ 
Maywood Nursery Co., Maywood, III., July 2, 1937 
New York Trap Rock Corporation, New York City: 

May ‘6, 1030-3 Bese ere Us ae ele ee a 

May. 25, 1 —:. ——T— 
National Telephone Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 

June 4, 1936. 


New Orleans Brewing Co., New Orleans, La., June 30, 1936 
Northwestern Least Co., Chicago, III.: 
July 9, 1936 


New Philadelphia Brewing Co., Chicago, Ill., July 16, 1936__ 
eee N Construction Co., Cleveland, Ohio, July 
New “York Oil Storage & Transfer Oo., Elizabeth, N. J., July 


National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aug. 3, er 


National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. V.: 


Bopti 4, ne ee aaa — trataa oes 

Nov, 6, 1936. 

Nov. 18, 1938. 

Fb % .... e eee ee 
set Oil Products Co., Inc., Harrison, N. J., Dec. 21, 

S... . BEC SAO % 
Norton Lilly & Co., New York City, Oct. 9, 19386 
New City Iron Works, Chicago, II., Oct. 14, 1936 
William B. Neil Co., Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 27, 1938. 


William P. Neil Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Nowe | 1088s t ͤ— ... — Ea 


Northwest Engineering Co., Chicago, III., Dec. 9, 19386 
National Dollar Stores, San Francisco, Calif., Mar. 22, 1937. 
Newark Public Library, Newark, N. J., Apr. 5, 1 
North Jersey Quarry Co., Morristown, N. J., Apr. 13, 1937. 
Niagara Alkali Co., New York City, Apr. 14, r 
ao Brick Corporation, Long Island, N. Y., Apr. 30, 


Nehi Bottling Co., East Chicago, Ind., July 1. . 
Olson Rug Co., Chicago, III., May 6, 1936 
Co., The, Marion, Ohio: 

May- %%% T ͤ Zt̃ een a A ces 
Apr. 1 % . ̃ . ⅛² cw ed ee: 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Co., LeRoy, Ohio, og 29, 1936__ 
ee Brewery, Inc., The, Philadelphia, Pa., ‘June 6, 
1936... ͤ ——— ea ae Uae a aed 


O'Neal Construction Co., W. E., Chicago, Ill., Aug. 31, 1936. 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers Division No. 76, Chicago, 

m. Sept. 18, 1 ilies x5. 22: eee 
Outpost 1 Inc., New Tork City 


Ohio River Sand Co., Louisville, 
Ohio Oil Co., The, Findlay, Ohio: 
Nov. 30, 1936... 


Ky., Nov. 23, 1536. 


sega oe Radio Broadcasting Co., Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 
10, 108 . 7.8 
Oar aes Seni Advertising Co., Jersey City, N. J., Apr. 


O'Callaghan Bros., Chicago, III., June 4, 1937 
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Companies or corporations—Continued 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio, June 7, 1937 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, St. Louis, Mo., June 15, 

py a IR SC RARE EE Sy tartan ee See ee 
Order of Sleeping Car Conductors, Kansas City, Mo., July 
So fh SE SS Ee See eee ——— 


Oppenheimer Casing Co., Chicago, III., July 23, 1937. 
Phillips Petroleum Co., New York City, May 21, 1936_.--. 
Phoenix Manufacturing Co., Joliet, Ill, June 1, 1936 
Pfeiffer Brewing Co., Detroit, Mich.: 
r e mma 
, . ee en eee ee ee 


Paramount Distillers, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, June 18, 1936. 
Painters District Council, No. 6, Cleveland, Ohio, June 


Pinaud, Inc., New York City, July 3, 1936————— 
Engineering Co., Clearing, Ill.: 
1 ꝙ— S 
Ye ER O ae RS c a 
Pond & Galvin, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, July 20, 1936 — 
Pacific Flush Tank Co., Chicago, III.: 
Aug. 1 1888... 


Oct. 31, 1936. — 

0 dss ¼ . ½⅛⁵—teq nn EN Sy SO 
Prentice Co., L. H., Chicago, HI.: 

Aug. 17, 1936 

a c a 
Perfectlite Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 

Aug. 31, TTT . 

Sies . Se 

c a 2 EE et SR 4 
Pacific Bridge Co., San Francisco, Calif.: 

1000 ᷣ . : a 

T 


Phillip Morris & Co., Ltd., New York City, Sept. 18, 1936.. 
Pomeroy & Co., Inc., J. H, San Francisco, Calif.: 


Sept. 22, 1936 Se NT YI ——p— ee ee 
r cadre newlines raa a 
Park & Tilford, New York City, Oct. 3, 1936._........__.. 
Perelli, A,-Minetti, Delano, Calif., Oct. 9, 1936_......-.-.. 
Piehl Engineering Co., New York ‘City, | oge 23, 1936_-..-.. 
Piobo Bros. & Co., San Francisco, Calif 
Oct. 23, 1936. 
1 ok nena teen eee ar eer a aaa 
go & McLane Corporation, New York City, Oct. 30, 
. ͤ ͤͤ—: Eos OY STE LES ar ely Sea Seep Ee 
Person & Hollingsworth Co., Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 2, 


Pangborne & Co., Inc., W. V., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Nov. 6, 10886. ĩ ͤ la ee 
es eee. RE Oe «Hs 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Dec. 4, 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 

CCC ͤ ͤ ͤ ͤ— VK z: 
Premier-Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis.: 

ata A A E eS EE E S 


Pacific Rock & Gravel Co., Los Angeles, Calif., Mar. 9, 1987. 
Pacific Clay Products, Los Angeles, Calif., Mar. 9, 1937 
Plaze Sand & Stone Corporation, Yonkers, N. Y., Apr. 2, 


A ar .... lp ip ae For 
Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc., New York City, May 15, 1937 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, New York City, 

pois tad RNC falta SR ets aie em ae Oe 
Pollak, Inc., Henry, New York City, May 31, 1937 


Peerless Cement Corporation, Detroit, Mich., June 2, 1937. 
Pattern Makers League of North America, Washington, 

ZO Ba SP IS aa Sy fap AL AE a eR RSS SIRES hs 1 
Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa., June 3, 1937... 
Park, Benziger & Co., New York City, June 19, 1937. 
Porter Safety Seal Co., Chicago, II., June 26, 1937_-____. 
Proctor Co., Inc., Thomas, Long Branch, N. J., July 1, 1937. 
Rubsam & Horrmann Brewing Co., Staten Island, N. Y. 

%% a actin S E d 
Rochester Brewing Co., Rochester, N. Y., May 29, 1936. 


Rapid Electrotype Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, June 6, 1936 — 
Ritter Bros., Harrisburg, Pa.: 
es i — — ee ees 
ee EUN EES SS a REECE) a = 
foie Fs be See eS a ae ea 2 
Rock-Road Construction Co., Chicago, Ill 
1 .. ech a ah eet — — = 
Oct. 27, 1936. — 
TTTTT—T—T—T—T—.. ̃ ̃——̃—ů—ů—— 5 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., New York Ci 
eats 2, FFF ä oe Pees 
MAY. 265208 lanna aas 
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Companies or corporations—Continued 
Realty Associates, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., July 2, 1936__.... 
Ring Construction Co., Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 5, 1936.. 
Republic Portland Cement Co., San Antonio, Tex.: 


Rossi Marcelletti Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 13, 1936 
Remington Rand, Inc., New York City, Aug. 13, 1936_._.. 
Roehl Bros. Paving & Construction Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 

„ c Se ee eee ae 
Raritan Mercantile Corporation, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
Ser ee a ee Se ee as 


Rect its Stone & Gravel Co., St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 17, 
Rohl-Connolly Co., Los Angeles, Calif.: 
/ AAA Ä 
Feb. 19, 1987 
Reger & Co., H. P., Chicago, Il 
Oct. 7, 1986. 
Nov. 16, 1936 — 
Reliable Construction Co., Grantwood, N. J., Oct. 16, 1936. 


Robertson, Hay & Wallace, Portland, Oreg., Oct. 21, 1936 
Rogers & Co., H. P., Chicago, Ill., Oct. 21, 1986..-.--..... 2 
Rust Engineering Co., The, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Oct. 21, 1088... aes A e 
er E E E a r CO 
Routman Plumbing & Heating Co, Seattle, Wash, : 
Oct, 2, 1888 ⁰ 2 —A2 
r e ants a AT 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
Ney. 23, 8889“ meee pene eee ete ee 
Reb, 4: 1087 . eee eee ee ae 


Rebescher & Sons, Inc., B., Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 30, 1936. 
Raybestos Manhattan, Inc., New York City, Dec. 28, 1936 
Radio Station WMBG, Richmond, Va., Feb. 13, 1937 
Robinson-Duff & Co., J., New York City, Mar. 2, 1937 
Riverside Paper Corporation, Appleton, Wis., Mar. 12, 1937. 
Richards & Son, Edmund O., Utica, N. Y, Apr. 19, 1937 
be Screw Anchor Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., Apr. 22, 

. ee i eee ee el ee nep ame 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., New York City, Apr. 28, 1937. 
Riverdale Contracting Co., New York City, May 20, 1937 
5 Engineering & Drilling Co., Br yn, N. Y., May 20, 
Richmond Broadcasting Co., Richmond, Va., May 21, 1937.. 
Rich's, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., May . 19ST. ik wet eae 
Read & Co., Charles L., New York City, May 28, 1937 
Radich & Brown, Los Angeles, Calif., June 2, 1937 
Roeser & Pendleton, Inc., Fort Worth, Tex., June 2, 1937 
Robbins Co., Inc., C. H. D., New York City, June 2, 1937 
Reiss & Weinsier, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., June 7, 1937 
Reliable Electric Co., Chicago, Ill., June 10, 1937 
Reynolds & Co., New York City, June 19, 1937 Gs 
Republic Food Products Co., Chicago, I1., July 1, 1937_.-.. 
St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis, May 6, 1936...--.-...---..-_.. 
Scott & Feltzer Co., The, Cleveland, May 13, 19386. 
Schorr-Kokschnieder Brewing Co., St. Louis, May 18, 1936. 
Seeburg ripe a J. P., Chicago: 


Schulte Co., ' David A., New York City, May 23, 1938. 
Standard Brewing Co., Rochester, N. Y., May 29, 1936. 
Swift Equipment, Ind., Philadelphia, June 10, 1936 
Stegmaier Brewing Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., June 12, 1936 

South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind., June 15, 1936 
Steel Co., Charles H., Philadelphia, June 22, 1936———— 
Sollitt Construction Co., The George, Chicago, June 29, 


Simpson Construction Co., Chicago, July 9, 1936.......-.. 
Sanymetal Products Co., Cleveland, July 16, 1936_.__ * 
Stenson Brewing Co., Chicago, July 16, 1936————— 
San Antonio Brewing Association, San Antonio, Tex.: 


Southern Brewing Co., Houston, Tex., Aug. 10, 1936_....-.. 
Siefried Lowenthal Co., Cleveland, Aug. 12, 1936. — 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Co., New Orleans: 
ß TTT. i 
Fob., 8, 188. —. 
1 A a —— = 
Steinle-Wolfe Sa Co., Freemont, Ohio: 


Dec. 17, be abet SIRE S 2 Es E E — 
Schmidt, Inc., Leo W.: 

Bedford. Ohio, 0 PASE — 

Garfield Heights, Ohio, Oct. 31, 1936. 

Bedford, Ohio, Nov. 23, 1938. 
Springdale Distilling Co., Stamford, Conn., Sept. 3, 1936. 
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Companies or corporations—Continued 
Signal Oil Co., Los Angeles: 
ee ST I SE SP ̃ —— 
2 —— —-ꝛ¾— q X 


PAE 9 0 y EE S ̃ ͤ ͤK————— 
Sweeney Lithographic Co., Belleville, N. J.: 
OSA 2 OSES E E Ss fe 
oa a SS a ee . —-— 
Smith Manufacturing Co., The A. P., East Orange, N. J. 
2 Eh y Rite Cs RE SASS RS Satan AIS Tae ee 
Struthers Wells-Titusville Corporation, Titusville, Pa., Sept. 
e QU Se ae oe ee 
Struck Construction Co., Louisville, Ky.: 
Sept. 22, Josa !!!.!!! ... a e 


8 19, PPP. v IR i RL 

id Construction & Engineering Co., Seattle, Wash.: 
Oct. 26, 1936....... 
Feb. 13, 17700000 òðÄV (EPI DASE He ES 
Southwest Paving Co., Roscoe, Calif., Oct. 27, 1938. 
sont Sat Distilling Co., The, Stamford, Conn., Oct, 30, 


88 Construction Co., Niles Center, Ill., Oct. 31, 1938. 
Steers, Inc., J. Rich, New York City, Nov. 30, 1936... -..... 
Street Bros, Construction Co., Inc., „N. T., Nov. 


Sisalkraft Co., The, Chicago, Dec. 4, 1936. 
5 Electric Equipment Co., Niagara 

— ... I Ae. 
Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland, Calif., Dec. 14, 1936 
Station WJJD, Chicago, Feb. 15, 1937 
ad Voting Machine Corporation, 


Bt ‘Deas Paper Co., New York City, — 2. . 

San Francisco Bridge Co., San Francisco 
Mar. 8, VVV mr 
8 Service Corporation, Elizabeth, N. J. Mar. 8, 
Swenson Co., Inc., L. H., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Mar. 9, 1937 
Standard Statistics Co., Inc., New York City, Mar. 26, 1937. 
Schwinn & Co., Arnold, Chicago, Apr. 19, 1987............ 
Stephens Co., A. E., Springfield, Mass., May 21, 1937. 
Sprague & McCoy Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. May 15, 1937_. 

| Straub & Co., W. F., Chicago, II.: 

ERE D i y AS OAS S EEE RA E 
June 25, i, A Pe SE Sa eee 
Schlitz Brewing Co., Joseph, Milwaukee, Wis., May 21, 1937- 
Schoenhofen Edelweiss Co., Chicago, May 31, 1937_ 
| Strong, Moore & Strong, Beaumont, Tex., June 2. 1937 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association, Jersey City, 
n 
Standard X-Ray Co., Chicago, June 3, 1937 
Southwest Welding & Manufacturing Co., Alhambra, Calif., 
I SSE aL Ree ese te ee 
9 ag Fellows Contracting Co., Los Angeles, June 16, 
Smith & Son, W. R., Nashville, Tenn., June 16, 
Stevens, Harry M., Inc., New York City, June 17, 1987) 
Strider & Co., T. M., Nashville, Tenn., June 17, 1937 
Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, III., June 24, 1937 
8 & W Construction Co., Memphis, Tenn., June 24, 1937 
0 7 Contracting Co., W. L., Memphis, Tenn., June 25, 
8 & Ventilating Co., The, Cleveland, June 


Skilken Bros., Inc., Columbus, Ohio, June 26, 1937 
Studebaker Corporation, The, South Bend, Ind., July 1, 


Siems-Helmers, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., July 22, 1987. 
' Trundle Engineering Co., Cleveland: 
nns Nils A> hy EAA eats e 


. I S T 
| Tooker & Marsh, New York City: 

Waly A 180 Ee eh es 

Oct; 9453096. TRE —— 


88888888 


8 8 88 iii 
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Companies or corporations—Continued 
Tar Distilling Co., Inc., Sparton, N. J., zune 6, 1936... 
Texas Steel Co., Fort Worth Tex., Aug. 1, 10062). ose 
Tintic Standard Mining Co., Salt Lake city, Utah: 
Aug. 27, 1936. 
Nov. 10, 1936. 


Trico Products, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Sept. 5, 1936 
CCC. SE a OS —. ae 


VN ae Sey ee T 
Thomas Proctor Co., Inc., Long Branch, N. J., Sept. 15, 1936_ 
Taylor & Williams Distilleries, Louisville, Ky., Sept. 25, 

286 — a ka e a 


Oct. 
Taylor Wine Co., The, Hammon dsport, 


N. I. Oct. 15, 1936_ 
Texas Co., The, New York City, — TTT 


Tarlton, G. L., Inc., St. Louis, Mar. 9, 1937 
Trice Products Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., Mar. 13, 1937__ 
Thorp-Rogoff Co., Chicago, Apr. 5, 1937_..-....-.-.-..... 
Taforan Co., Ltd., San Bruno, Calif., Apr. 12, 1937 
Trent Hat Corporation, Newark, N. J., Apr. 15, 1937 
Triner Scale & Manufacturing Co., Chicago: 
May & 100%. tee oe ae 3 
duly A e 


` Tennessee Metal Culvert Co., The, Nashville, Tenn., May 


oy Ue PRR eS en pe) RS As SE i og 
Twentieth Century Fox Film Corporation, Beverly Hills, 
May SLAR a SESS ee as a 
‘Thompson Co., John R., Chicago, June 16, 1937 
United Mine Workers of America, Washington, D. om 
c T nee ae ae none 


United States Pipe & Foundry, Cleveland, Ohio, May 1, 
186... — — ao So 
United Hoisting Co., Inc., New York (Bronx): 


Universal Match Co., St. Louis, Mo., June 4, 1936________ 
U. S. Postal Meter Corporation, New York City: 
June l :::: : AN 


May i,. T ———. nee 
Universal Concrete Pipe Co., Columbus, Ohio: 


Upson Co., The, Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1936. 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md., Nov. 6, 1936. 
U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass.: 
Nov. 27, 1936 
Feb. 19, 1937. 
May 20, 1937. 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York City, Feb. , 1987- 
US. Trucking Corporation, New York City, Mar. 22, 1937.. 
U. S. Playing Card Co., The, New York City, Apr. 30, 1937. 
United Stores Corporation Co., New York City, June 4, 
IBST.. -i li pe eae eee e ai oea ts coe ease ae 
Underhill & Son, Inc., TE. M., Glen Cove, N. T., June 14, 
1887 bbb ee ee eee 
United se Artists of America, New York City, June 
3108... . .. 8 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters of the United States and Canada, Washington, 
r hone ge aa Sema te 
Union Contracting & Engineering Co., Chicago, II., July 
Le pata 8 Le Rha 
Vogt & Sons, Inc., F. G., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
June 1, 193 


V. S. Malt Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., ae 1 5 
Vezzetti, Inc., Charles A., Palisade, N 
, Chicago, 


Fe N 1100 1. 1936.—— 
Victor Adding Machine Co. 
Oct. 21, 1936.. 


Nov. 28, 188... eg a A acess SE NE . — 
Vichek Tool Co., The, Cleveland, Serp Nov. 23, 1988. A 
Vulcan Detinning Co., The, J., Dec. 1, 1936__ 


Volunteer Portland Cement Co., ‘Knoxville, Tenn., June 9, 


Victor Brewing Co., The, Jeanette, Pa., June 16, 1937 
Van Cleef Brothers, Chicago, II., June 19, 1937. 
Wrigley, Jr., Co., William, Chicago, II.: 
Apr. 10;- 0 — . 28 
an. . : . aN | nis 


250 


„ ‚—˙ a Ae. AR | ee oh ep te . NORM a Ute 


Companies or corporations—Continued Individuals—Continued : 
Walker & Co,, Inc., Tom, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Augustine, Floyd, New York City, June 29, 1936. $100 

S/ AA 22 me A $500 | Anderson, Charles Franklin, Washington, D. O., July 9, 

PER EG O Y CE ES ße 300 58 EE Me A D SO 100 
Woodstock Typewriter Co, Woodstock, III., May 11, 1936_. $75 | Ackerman, L. H., Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 12, 1936_.....-.-___ 100 
Wessel, Duval & Co., New York City, May 21, 1936_-_..--.. 500 | Alfange, Dean, New York City, Sept. 28, 1936___-_-..-_.--. 100 
Walker & Weeks, Cleveland, Ohio, June 1, 1936._-.------- 125 | Armour, B. R., New York City: 

Webb Boone Paving Co., St. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1936. 125 Set . 1 (FT ͤ¶4ůuQ . 2 ł . 100 
Woolworth, F. W., Co., Philadelphia, Pa., June 1, 1936. 135 Ner- ß 100 
Winston Bros., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.: Ailworth, Robert L., Norfolk, Va., Oct. 14, 1936 100 

eee AET.. RES ESE TS BOSE 2: ET, Se US 200 | Allard, Joseph V., Cheyene, Wyo., Oct. 16, 1936__....__-__. 100 

Mabe 10. 1027. oe ba, aoe ae de. ite — 500 | Anderson, Elmer T., Chicago, Nov. 6, 19386 100 
Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, III., June 18, 1936. 250 | Alschuler, Benjamin P., Aurora, III., Nov. 19, 1936.......... 100 
Weaver Wall Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio, July 2, 1936_-.... 100 | Anderson, Arthur M., Louisville, Ky., Nov. 30, 1936———- 100 
Waken & McLaughlin, Chicago, III., July 9, 1936. es 100 | Anspach, Marshall R., Williamsport, Pa., Dec. 2, 1936. 100 
Williams Ou-O-Matic Corporation, Bloomington, II.: Allyn, S. C., Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 22, 1936__-_-...-.--..... 100 

Wily PO 1090 a Se ie i aie 200 | Ashman, Sam, Cleveland, Mar. 1, 1937 250 

i - 500 | Alexander, W. P., Ridgewood, N. J., Mar. 22, 1937 = 750 

. TTbTbTbTTTT—T—T—T—T——— eee 300 | Ansel, Gertrude, Cincinnati, June 3, 1937 — 250 
Winston Engine Co., Cleveland, Ohio: == = Anderson, Emil, Chicago, June 14, 1937 500 

ü DS fae aan aM a Ries a ht — 500 | Abbott, Harry, Jr., New York City; June 26, 1937 1, 000 

u s. A —2 T 2, 000 „Jr., New York City, Apr. 28, 1937. R 250 

NAN TAS 10002 5 e aee eee ee es 200 
Warner & Co., W. H., Cleveland, Ohio, July 27, 1936_.------ 250 9 bb 200 | 
Women’s Federal Savings & Loan Association of Cleveland, . 1, 000 

Cleveland, Ohio: Blanton, Harry C., St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 22, 1936 100 

Alig: 8; e 100 | Brawlow, Harry, Newark, N. J., Oct. 24, 1936. 100 

Moye O 1066205 naw e 100 | Bryant, John A., Detroit, Mich., Nov. 6, 1936—————- 500 

Piso s L oa alec eae 100 | Beistle, M. J., Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 6, 1936 2 100 

is eee a 100 | Blakeley, Hugh J., Chicago, III., Nov. 12, 1988. 1, 000 
Walters Construction Co., Warrensville Heights, Ohio, Aug. Bancroft, Charles H., Miami, Fla., Nov. 24, 1936........ 100 

10 1086) ont a teow eee cle a 100 | Brosmith, William, Hartford, Conn., Nov. 27, 1936. 200 
Wells Construction Co., The L. S., Cleveland, Ohio: Brown, Owsley, Louisville, Ky., Nov. 30, 1936.....------.. 100 

Aug. 12; 1996.22 ceo ss se re eee see 200 | Bauer, Harry J., Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 2, 1936 100 

Nov. 6, 1096 soe ma 200 | Brooks, P. G., Chicago, Ill., Dec. 3, 1988 100 | 
Walter Brewing Co., The, Pueblo, Colo., Aug. 24, 1936----i- 100 | Ball, Leonard L., Washington, D. C., May 28, 1936--------- 100 
Weatherhead Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio: Bunting, C. J., Chicago, HI., Dec. 4, 19386 100 

Aug. 27, 1986.—————— ps Bledsoe, Samuel T., Chicago, II., Dec. 7, 1986 250 

Oct. 3, 1936_-----.----------------------~---------- 100 Budd, Britton T., Chicago, III. Dec. 7, 1936-------------- 2 100 

. — 8 — — — — nnn nanan 100 Budd, Ralph, gore A II. RES, 5 MC . 100 

. = 5-5 + = 5 n= Barton, „Washington, D. C., Jan. 7, 1987 100 
Weideman Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 27, 1938... i 500 | Brophy, 5 — J., Flandreau, S. Dak., Jan. 26, 1937) 100 
Wean Engineering Co., The, Warren, Ohio, Sept. 11, 1936__- 200 Brinkley, John R., Del Rio, Tex., Jan. 29, 1987 a 100 
Wood Industries, Inc., Gar, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 25, 1936_- 100 | Backer, Theodore, New York City, Jan. 29, 19822 250 
Wehrle, Inc., E. J, Cliffside Park, N. J., Oct. 1, 1936__---- -- 100 Badenhausen, Carl W., Newark, N. J., Feb. 4, 1587 250 
Waverly Terminal Co., Elizabeth, N. J.: 1.000 | Behn, Col. Sesthenes, New York City, Mar. 16, 1937- 250 

- 85 aver — en enn nnn —L( nnn nnn 250 1 J. N., . ie rigs gy S Mar. 22, 1937_ 250 

. 6, 1936-2 — nn mn nnn nm — 2 omas H., New Yor 9, 1937... 2 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 23, 2.500 | Bowden, George K. Chicago, mn . 1121388 Ka 500 
T „ Bell, Ralph A., San Marino, Calif., May 3, 1937 

Willard, The, Washington, D. O., Oct. 24, 1986... — 100 Bell, ee D., Buffalo, N. Y. May T, 18 200 asd 
Wadeford Electric Co., Chicago, III. Oct. 26, 1936..-_--_- -- 100 | Bucklin, Walter S., Brookline, Mass., May 8, 1987 250 
Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 28, 1936. - 100 | Bonfoey, L. P., Quincy, HI., May 22, 1987 Z 1,000 
Wilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill., Nov. 6, 1936_- — 100 | Beebe, Raymond N., Washington, B. C., May 27, 1537 1, 000 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 12, 1936. us Bobbitt, B. M., Buffalo, N. Y., May 28, 1937 250 
Williams Bros. Corporation, Tulsa, Okla., 1 5 . 800 | Baker, John M., Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3, 1887 250 
Warren Construction Co., Patrick, ge be Wer — 280 | Berger, Thomas W. Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3, 1887. 250 
Woodstock Typewriter Co., 8 oe 1 250 | Barrett, John, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3, 1937. on 250 
White, T. M., Co., Chicago, Il., » 28, 1997-2 788 Bok, Judge Curtis, Philadelphia, Pa., June 3, 1937 10, 000 
Western Union Telegraph Co., New York City, Apr. 2, 1937. 250 | Buiberson, Jr., S. A., Dallas, Tex., June 9, 1937 500 
Worsfold & Hawvermale, Inc., Nyack, N. Y., Apr. 15, 1987 100 | Barnes, James I., Logansport, Ind., July 1. 19372 250 
Winkelman Co., D. W., Syracuse, N. Y., Apr. 15, 1987. 100 | Blaine, Mrs. A. McCormick, Chicago: §°§ = i 
Wales Adding Machine Corporation, Allen, New York City, Pan Nov. 2 1986. 02 wes 2. 500 

May 6, 1987-------~------~-~~~------~----~~-----------= Jars , 8 S eas ee ee 5. 000 

n, Andrew, Inc., Springfield, N. J., May 21, 1987. 500 lern PARE Aaa A TODAS 

CTT r 100 
Walker Co., P. J., San Francisco, Calif., May 25, 108 250 | Brown, Josephine R., Washington, D. C., June 1 100 
Walter Motor Truck Co., Queens, Long Island, N. T., May 250 | Bulger, Arthur L. Washington, D. G. June 11, 1088. 100 

TT . ˙ eS E A Y ESR , Jr., A. J. Drexel, ý ri ee, 

Woodley Petroleum Co., Houston, Tex. June 9, 1937_-.----. 250 Benut, Ray W., I G. Jue 16,1986 . 100 
Wiseman Co, A. H, Knoxville, Tenn., nes 1937.——— 250 | Buskie, G. F., New Orleans, La., June 18, 1936———„ 100 
Western Medical Corporation, Chicago, III.: 250 | Brady, James T., Jr, Washington, D. C., June 19, 1936. 100 

June 9, 1937_. 250 | Berkshire, Stewart, Washington, D. C., June 20, 1986 100 

July 2, 1937-~-~-- 100 | Bendix, Vincent, Chicago, III. July 2, 86. - 2 500 
White Eagle Brewing Co., Breidenthal, Willard J., Kansas City, Kans., July 2, 1936 100 
Walker & Michael, Memphis, 250 | Boulay, Louis A., Columbus, Ohio, July 2, 1936. — 100 
Western Improvement Co., . 100 | Brown, Mrs. Nat, St. Louis, Mo., July 14, 19889 625 
Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis., July 1,193. 250 | Brown, Francis G., Washington, D, G., July 16, 1936________ 100 
Yoerg Brewing Co., St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 12, 193 250 | Bull, George M., Denver, Colo., July 24, 1936--1------2--- 100 
Young Bros., Newark, N. J., Oct. 7, 1936----------- 100 | Brown, Nora, St. Louis, Mo., Aug: 7, 1936---------------- AR 750 
8 Erbe Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. ‘an Brown, J. A., New York City: 

York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa, Now, 27, 10868 . 298 | cs Jas Dr leer ae aL a 
Yecungstown Pressed Steel Co., The, Warren, Ohio, Dec. 16, 250 t J P. Chicago, Ill os Taya 
eRe eR Sts Cae te NA OE ack he Brunt, J. P., „ III.: 
Zophar Milis, Ine, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1588. 100 Poo Peers mene SATS io VO ARE OE ie 
Zolper & Sons, Henry, Mendata, Hl., Sept. 15, 1986. 300 HOY -23, rr Ce a 
one Cost. & goke Co., Chicago: 100 | Baeckler, L. H., Cleveland, Aug. 31, 1936-------------- 100 
e E A AR ANNA ak a 100 | Bishop, R. O. Washington, D. O., Sept. 4, 1936 100 
ly 2. 1987 —œ nnn none — Blake, Luther L., New York City, Sept. 14, 1936—— 100 
Individuals Bauer, Carl H., Evanston, III., Sept. 16, 1936_.-..-.-------- 100 
Affleck, B. F., Chicago, Apr. 6, 1936. 2 200 | Brown, W. A., Chicago, III. 
Akin, Thomas R., St. Louis, May 26, 1936 š 500 Sept. 17, 1936 500 
Annenberg, M. L., New York City, June 11, 193 a 100 Ma 250 
Ayres, W. A., Washington, D. C., June 19, 1938 x 100 | Bruce, 250 


4 E . ð b ee 


Individuals—Continued 
Prank, Oklahoma City, Okla., Sept. 25, 1936 
1986. 


Biddle, ‘Margaret, Overbrook, Pa., Oct. 818 —5 

Bunker, Ellsworth, New York City: 
————————— ̃ EE se Se. — — 
„ y E eee 

Butcher, F. M., on Kans., Oct. 12, 22 


Biddle, George, Washington, D. C., Oct. 12, 1936. 
Clow, William E., Jr., Lake „ OL, May 9, 1936____.._. 
Martin J., St. Louis: 
May 14, 193 Pes 


— 


Cottingham, T. J., Birmingham, Aa, June 11, 1538 
Carney, Matthew J., New York City, June 11, 1936. 
Cheney, J. Burleigh, Cranston, IL, June 11, 1936. 


Crowell, 
Crowley, Karl A., W. REL 
Cerick, Ruth Aull, Washington, June 19, “See ee 
Carter, . 


„June 30, 1586 
Coffin, H. E., New York City, July 2.1 E 
Clark, Lewis H., Washington, July 9, 1998 8k 
Connolly. Richard, New York City, Aug. 11, 1936.—.— 


Coors, rg are Golden, Colo.: 
Aug. 20, 1936.. * = ey ee 
Mar. 8, 1987 (SERS ͤ a eee — 


Carse, Henry R., New York City, Aug. 27, ——— 
Culpepper, Charles E., New York City, Sept. 14, 1936... 
Clarke, Verone J., Washington, Sept. 17, 19386. 
Campbell, William J., Chicago, Sept. 18, 1936. 
Cabana, Oliver, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1936_......... 


Casper, Sept. 

Chamberlain, Taylor J., Salt Lake ST, Oct. 2, 
Childress, John W., W Oct, 1 
Comer, Paul W., St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 20, 19386___ 


Clark, Robert E, Los Angeles, Oct. 20, 1936- -s-sa 
Clifford, R. G., San Francisco, 2 =a — 
Coxwell, Everett W., Wickensburg, Ariz., Oct. 27, 1936. 
Christensen, Andrew, Elizabeth, N. J., Oct. 27, 1936 
Cohee, Edgar M., Los Angeles, Oct. 28, 77S 


Comfort, Hon. Frank J., Des Moines, Oct. 29, 1936. 
Collins, S. H., Aberdeen, S. Dak., Nov. 4, 1936. 
Carney, Michael L., Waymart, Pa., Nov. 6, 1936 
Crowther, Herbert S., New York City, Nov. 11, 1936__.____ 
Curran, James J., New Brunswick, N. J., Nov. 20, 1936. 
Chrysler, Walter P., New York City: 

Nov. 25, 1936. 

Mar. 16, 1 — Se See 
Conboy, Martin, New York City, N Noy. 25, 1936. 
Craig,.E. C., Chicago, Dec. 1. 1936_...-.___._-.-..__..... 
Cox, Mrs. John I., 1 Tenn., Dec. 2, 1936. 
Cronkleton. George G , Nebr., Dec. 5, 1936______ 


Chubb, Chester N., San Antonio, Tex., Dec. 8. 1936. 
Calahan, Ralph E., Detroit, Dec. 17, {PSE beet lia Mali 
Coghlan, John P., San Francisco, Jan. 2, 9880 ——— — 


Crownover, Charles E., Yakima, Wash., Jan. 28. 1937. 
Chapman, Henry T., New York City, Jan. 30, 1937 
Conway, Carle G., New York City, Feb. 1, 1937 
Cox, A. C., Chicago, 1 — — — 

Connors, James J., Juneau, Alaska, Mar. 1, 1937 
Curtis, C. D., Chevy Chase, Md., Mar. 18, 1937. 


wi 

Casson, J. A., — — 
Conway, Thomas F., New York city, N 74 7, 1937 
Carrozzo, Michael, Chicago, May 15, 2 
Cohen, Irving, New York City, May rr 1937 
Cooke, George R., Si; 108% ot 

Collier, Barron, New York City, 147 6 
Crail, Joe, Los Angeles, May 25, 1937 ——7—— 
Cawood, Dr. W. P., Harlan, Ky., June 2, 1937 
Crosley, Powell, Jr., Cincinnati, June 3, 1937 
Crosley, Lewis, Cincinnati, June 3, Wee Se Soe 
Crosley, Powell. Cincinnati, June 3, 1937__-______._-___.. 
Connor, , Cincinnati, June 3, 1937 


et. Chicago, July 14, — — $ 
, Cleveland, Ohio: 


— — 


Davis, William R., +r York City. June 19, 1536——— 
Dudley, Tilford E., . C., July 2, 1936—— 
Deeds, Col. E. A., New York city: 


Feb. 26, 1987 e 
Deitsch, Frank J., New York City, Sept. ‘to, 9362 


Mai E ead ; 


—— 


888 S888 8888888 
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Aue ee ee 
8 John J., 9 


Dickinson, H., Richmond, Va., Bot 26 gb EELS 
Dunlor, Cameron, Richmond, Va., Sept. 28, 19368 
Douglas, B. M., New York City, Oct. 2, 3906-2 E 
Douglas, Paul H., New York City, Oct. 1. 899 — 
Donaugh, Carl Č., Portland, Oreg., Oct. 5, 1936 
Dickson, R. B., Kewanee, Dl., Oct. 8, 1936__.._____________ 


Dufour, F. O., W. D. O., Oct. 14, 1936. 
Devlin, Charles A., Philadelphia, Oct. 16, 1936 
or 


Daby, rona St. Louis, Oct. 28 


Durham, L. E., Kansas City, Mo. 
Oct. 80, 1986 .— 
„2j ] ðxV“ et Re SS ES 
Adit. “20 SAG ne ee a ee ee 
„ A — 
Doering, O. C., Chicago, Ill 
Der. 81 “ê mn, . 
Nov. 12... —:ö . Re ea SR 
b. ̃ MP ].... ĩͤ eS BE I 
Detwiler, Ward A., Detroit, Mich., Nov. 6, 19386. 


Draughon, Donald A., San Juan, P. R., Nov. 6, 1936.-._.. 
DeBretteville, Alex., San Francisco, Calif.: 
, x x a ee yr = — 
Det. 1 rr... E NE D ee 
Feb: Ta ee Sag eerie 
Donovan, Gerald, New York City, Nov. 16, 1936_ 
Dow, Willard H., Midland, Mich.: 


Nov. 23, PTEN a SS ar a aaa el a A E 
N A a 
May 15. 1937. 

Deuble, W. H., South Canton, Ohio, Nov. 27, 1986. 


Dawson, Norman D., Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 30, 1936 
Dodge, A. C., Chicago, II., Dec. 4, 1936 


Deeds, E. A., Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 17, 1936. — 
Delano, Lyman, New York 2 2 Dec. 22, 1938. 
Dietzgen, Eugene, Chicago, Il., Jan. 30, 1937 — 
Dixon, C. H., Columbia, S. O., Mar. TBS 19ST ee dations 
Devine, Jr., OC. J., New York City, Mar. 26, 1937_......... 
Deering, O. C., Chicago, II., Apr. 9, 1937. 
Davis, Joseph, Buffalo, N. Z., May 26, 1937 
Durkan, John, Scranton, Pa., May 31. 1937 
Dulsberg, W. H., New York City, June 3, 1937 — 


Dienst, Robert ns — Ohio, * 28, e 


936. a 
Edison, Charles, West Orange, N. J., May 18, 1536 
Eldridge, Frank R., Washington, May 16, 1936——— 
Esgate, A. T., Washington, June . 8 
Everett, Edward, Washington, June 25, 1936 ae 
Erwin, M. C., Waxahachie, Tex., Sept. 12, 1936_....._ — 
Ellis, Willard D., Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 22, 1936 
Ellis, Louise W., Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 22, 19386 eraz 


Eichberg, J. Melton, Chicago, Oct. 9, 1936. 
Engelhard, Charles, New York City: 

Oet. . , a a 8 3 

Jan. 80, 1 — .. 8 
Eicher, Hon. Edward C., Washington, Iowa, Oct. 29, 1936 
Easton, Samuel B., Albany, N. T.: 

Ont. 80, 1 ĩ˙· W; ĩ —: d 


Nov. 27, 1 — a — — 
May , ß . 2 ee ee) 
Eisner, H. R., Red Bank, N. J., Nov. 6, 1936 


Ellis, Kimpton, Los Angeles, Nov. 25, 1936. 
Egtvedt, C. L., Seattle, Wash., Dec: 2, 1936. 
Ellig, Edwin J., Cincinnati, June 2, 19387 

Eaman, Frank O., Lansing, Mich., June 17, 1937 
Eveland, Arthur P., Wilmington, Ohio, Aug. 11, 1937. 
Flynn, B. J., Washington, Apr. 16, 1938.——— 
timore, Apr. 27, 1936. 


Purst, Edward W., Cleveland, May 18, 1936. 
Friedman, N., Cleveland, June; 1888... D 
A o alg E. J., Troy, N. T., June 18, 1938 

Isom, D. Wi June 16, 1936_.......... 
Felton, Dwight F., Lincoln, Nebr., June 18, 1936——— 


Purber, Percy N., New York City, ' Aug. 10, 1986... 2..55 
Florence, Fred F., Dallas, Tex., Aug. 13, 1936__._..__._____. 
Farrell, Frank P., Newark, N. F Sept. 12, 1988. 


Fleckinger, Smith, Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1936——- . — 
Forson, J. V., Jefferson Oity, Mo., Sept. 12, 1936 
Ply, Eugene, Jackson, Miss., Sept. 18, 18. 
Fox, Jerome, Chilton, Wis., Sept. 19, 1936-5 
Farrell, James E., West Newton; Mass., Sept. 25, 1936_..... 
Folger, R: Samuel, Greensboro, N. C., Sept. 25, 1936 
Freed, Edgar, Portland, Oreg., Oct. 7, 1936 
Prarper, Frank, Richmond, Va., Oct. 27, 1988. --_.... 
Fontenot, Rufus W., New Orleans, Oct. 29, 1936__..._.._-.. 
Follmer, Frederick V., Milton, Pa., Oct. 29, 1936. — eS 
Fitzsomons, John 1. Baltimore, Oct. „ a 
French, D. B., Warsaw, N. L., Nov. 11, 1936— 
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Individuals—Continued 


Fox, Charles F., Vandergrift, Pa., Nov. 24. 1936. 2 
Fisher, Gordon, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 19, 1936--.----------= 
Flynn, Edward, Chicago, Dec. 21, 1936——- 
Foster, Vernon W., Chicago, Dec. 22, 1936—— 
Fahey, John N., Washington, Jan. 15, 1937 
French, Edwin S., Albuquerque, N. Mex., Jan. 19, 1937 
Flaherty, Simon E., New York City: 

c cc Be ES ES EE oa 2 Ee 

MRD U y oa on ee a Se 

1 . r ee ee 
Farley, James E., New York City, Feb. 26, 1937. 
Fordyce, Samuel W., St. Louis, Apr. 15, 1937 
Fleischacker, H., San Francisco, Apr. 26, 1937. 
Friedman, I., New York City, May 20, 1937 
Faroll, Bernett, Chicago, May 27, 1937...--.-----.-.----.. 
Fause, W. E., Akron, Ohio, May 27, 1937------------------- 
Falco, „Elizabeth, N. J., June 4, 1937 
Gale, Jeremy N., Minneapolis, Minn., May 20, 1936_....... 
Guthrie, Charles S., Washington, June 11, 1936. 
Greenfield, Albert N., Philadelphia, June 11, 1936__._-__ e= 
Goldim, Gullie B., Washington, June 11, y TY, ASRA EENDE 
Graves, Olga Roosevelt, Washington, June 16, 1936___.___. 


eh eS a SIE et Ee E a L 


Gatlett, Fred W., “Washington, June 19, 1986.2 
Guy, Edward J., New Orleans, June 19, 1936_----...-._--.. 
Greer, Guy, Washington, ——TTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—TT— 
Goldschmidt, Tex, Washington, Sept. 4. 1936 ee 
Grant, William, Fort Worth, Tex., Sept. 16, 1936_...__-_.__ 
Gardenhire, J. M., Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 18, 1936....._-.. 
Gholston, J. G., Washington: 


Garvey, Joe L., Birmin 


Gerli, Joseph, New York City, Oct. 15, F 
„Leo E., Mount Rainier, Md.: 

Oct. 21, 1936 OE EE RE Sa REED SR SE GE A 

Feb.. 20, 187. te es es emer sects =, 

e A T S 


Goucher, William F., Providence, R. I., Nov. 6, 1936. 
Grimes, J. Frank, Chicago, Nov. 18, 1936 
Golden, John, New York City, Nov. 25, 1936—- 
Gaston, William, New York City, Dec. 1. 98 
Guggenheim, Arthur S., Pittsburgh, Dec. 5, 1936. 
Gulick, Charles P., Harrison, N. J., Feb. 3, 1937. 
Graupner, Robert H., Harrisburg, Pa. (also Co.), Feb. 15, 

1937 
Gautier, Frank, Los Angeles, aes ab Sp fy ASS ORE 
Gruhn, A. V., Chicago, Mar. 22, 
Grimm, Carl C., Buffalo, N. Y., ‘May F 
Grosscurth, Charles, May 28, 77 85 „ 
Gersten, E. C., New York City, Jun 
Gusett, Helen T., Cincinnati, June 3, 1937 
Garrett, H. B., Fountain City, Tenn., June 9, 1937 


Harrington, L. R., Washington, 
Hittleman, Edward B., Brooklyn, N. X. June 30, 3 
Hull, Hon. Cornen Washington, D. C., July 18, 1936_..--. 
Hamberger, H. ‘Mansfield, Ohio, Aug. 180 — — 
Haddad, Said S., Sdleveland, Ohio, Aug. 6, nn eS SC im 
Hodges, Leland A. Fort Worth, Tex., Aug. 21, 1986———- ----- 
Huston, Roscoe B., Detroit, Mich.: 

Sept. SO LS Ce ai a ons 

PY oe RG. Se a at AS ET a SRS 
Harvey, G. H., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Sept. 17, 1936. 
Henckley, Ira N., Salt Lake City, Utah, Sept. 22, 1936_____. 
Homstrom, G. E., Granger, Tex., Sept 25, 1936 
Hope, W. F., Brooklyn, N. . Oct. 3, 1 936. 


Holt, W. A., Oklahoma City, Okla., Oct. 14, 1936 — 
Hudson, Charles D., Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 14, 1936.——— 
Hosenski, Al. W., South Bend, Ind., Oct. 21, 1986_________ 8 
Hyatt, Gilbert E., Washington, D. . Oct. 21, 19988. 
Hopkins, Hon. P. F., Des Moines, Towa, Oct. 29, 1936. 
Helmick, Mrs. Milton J., Shanghai, China, Oct. 21, 1936. 
Homburger, H. C., Mansfield, Ohio, Nov. 2, 1936. —— 


Henderson, B. E., Chicago. N 
Hanna, Mrs. G. C., Washington, D. C., Nov. 3. 1936 
Holmes, James G. Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 6, 1938. 

Heller, George, Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 6, T EARE 


Individuals—Continued 
Hardin, George D., Chicago, Ill., Nov. 20, 1936. 
Houston, L. E., Chicago, Ill.: 
r ee ee 


Hamilton, Charles W., Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 24, 1936_.._... 
Hawkins, Frank L., Marysville, Kans., Nov. 27, 1936 = 
Hudson, George E., Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. o 
Henschel, Charles J., New York City: 
ccc teen Cie ae ee — 


Hanes, P. H., Winston-Salem, N. C., Nov. 30, 1936 
Hartz, W. Homer, Chicago, III., Nov. 30, 1936 
Hill, George A., Jr., Houston, Tex., Dec. 2, 1936 
Hutchens, Harold G., Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1936 ae 
Hallenbeck, Harry E., Chicago, HI., Dec. 17, 1936 85 
Holcomb H. H., Chicago, II., Jan. 2, 1937 
Helmel, W. V., Detroit, Mich., Jan. 11, 1937 
Harris, Mary B., Alderson, W. Va., Jan. 26, 1937 
Hardin, John R., Newark, N. J., Jan. 29, 1937 
Huffman, O. C., New York City, Feb. 6, 1937 
Howell, Wilbur F., New York City, Apr. 5, 1937 
Heverly, Earl L., Chicago, ., 
Herrscher, Edmond E., San Francisco, Calif., Apr. 17, 1937. 
Hughes, John PS Washington, D. C., Apr. 19, oi. y — 
Harriman, W. A., New York City, May 11111 — 
Hobbs, C. H., Detroit, Mich., May 15, 1937 >s 
Hickey, J. C., Alhambra, Calif., May 21, 1937 
Hull, D. O., Deland, Fla., June 2, 1937 R 
Hedges, William S., Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3, 1937 
Heekin, James J., Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3, 1937 = 
Haberman, P. W., New York City, June 4, 1937 
Harvey, B. S., Chicago, III., June 26, 1937 
Hoover, Adrian L., Chicago, III., July 1, 1937 Sa 
Ickes, Harold L., Washi Oct. 9, 1936. 
Ittleson, Henry, New York City, Dec. 2, 1936_ 
Irvin, William A., New York City, Feb. 26, 1937. 
Jones, Lawrence, Louisville, Ky., Apr. 6, 1936———— 
Johnson, Sveinbjorn, Champaign, II., Sept. 12, 1936_____ 
Jackson, P. H. & William, San Angelo, Tex., June 9, 1937__ 
Jones, Albert A., Washington, June 19, 1936 
Jones, Walter A., Columbus, Ohio, June 19, 1936_.-...___ 
Jones, Saunder, New York City, Aug. 24, 1936____..____ = 
Johnson, George F., Endicott, N. Y.: 

Bope d DA E Ete A eR 


Jones, John D., Jr., St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 19, 1936. 
Jackson, Joseph R., New York City, Oct. 20, 1936_______. — 
Johnstone, J. Clark, Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 27, 1936 
Johnstone, J. Houstoun, Oct. 31, 1936 
Johannes, H. W., Neopit, Wis., Jan. 23, 1937 
Jones, H. C., Oklahoma City, Okla., Feb. 17, 1937 
JOGOS, TORE; . ðᷣ x — —— 
Keats, Herbert J., Chicago, June 5, 1936 
Kahn, L. Stanley, New York City, June 11, 1936 
Kahn, Donald P. A., New York City, June 11, 1936. s 
Kahn, Gilbert S., June 11, 1936. 
King, Eldon P., Washington, June 19, 1936 
Kauffman, Alfred, Chicago, July 3, 1936____ 
Kellogg, Fred C., Washington, July 9, 19386——— 
King, LeRoy, Newport, R. I., July 25, 1936. 
Knudson, H. C., Bismarck, N. Dak., Aug. 26, 1986____.______ 
Kelbourne, L. B., Chicago, Sept. 15, 1936.............. 
Knudson, Arthur S., Washington, Sept. 16, 1936____.___ 
Kepnis, Samuel, Long Island City, N. T., Sept. 17, 1936 
Kemper, E. J., Millburn, N. J., Sept. 22, 1936 a 
Kennedy, M. A., Pierre, S. Dak., Oct. 5, 19886. 

Kimball, Geo. T., New Britain, Conn., Oct. 14, 1936____ 


Knowles, Effie, Washington, Oct. 24, 1936—-—-——- - 
Kenefick, Thomas F., West Daas Mass., Oct. 31, 1936 


Kinsey, W. I., Steubenville, Ohio, Nov. 21, 1936 
Kurn, J. M., St. Louis, Nov. 23, 1936_....-.-.-.-...-.... 
Koenig, Wm. L., Boonville 
Kiddo, S. T., Chicago, Dec. 
Keeler, L. A., Chicago, Dec. 3, 1936... 


Kerney, Thomas L., Trenton, N. J., Feb. — 1937 
Korndorff, L. H., Kearny, N. J., Mar. 8, 
Kerrigan, James J., New York City, Mar. 12 1 
Klein, S., New York City, Mar. 21, 1937. " 
Kountze, De Lancey, New York City, Mar. 27, 1937 
Kanne, Frederic H., Honolulu, Hawaii, Jan. 29, 1937 
Kellogg, Louis K., Cincinnati, June 2, 1937——— 
Koehler, Fred R., June 17, 1937 
Knowlton, Clarence L., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Aug. 11, 1937. 
Lauchs, S. Forry, York, Pa., June 6, 1936. 
Lansberg, Edward, Chicago, II., June 12, 1936——— 
Lucking, Dean, Detroit, Mich., ‘June 1096 
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Larson, S. J. E., New York City, June 12, 1936_-..------ — 
Larton, Eugene, Tulsa, Okla., June 16, 1936. 
Loeffer, William G., Washington, D. C., July 9, 1936__------ 
Lynch, Dorsey, Fairfax, Va., July 9, E 
Lewin, John Henry. Parknor, Md., July 27, 1936. 
Lowenstein, Jacob, New York City, Aug. 11, 19386. 
Leigh, J. G., Little Rock, Ark.: 
c A 
Dec. 4, 1936 
r a ee ce 
Levy, J. E., New York City, Sept. 14, 1936__----.----------. 
LaBudd, Otto A., Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 12, 1936_..-------- 
Lea, James E., Washington, D. C. ‘Oct. pte (| SE 
Lucey, P. J., Chicago, Ill., Oct. 31, 1936 
Lavell, James, Providence, R. I., Nov. 6, 1936———- 
Lyons, Robert W., Washington, 'D. C., Nov. 6, 1936 
Lidgerwood, John H. Elizabeth, N. J., Nov. 6, 1936_-------- 
Lyon, Everett L., East Palestine, Ohio, Nov. 21, 1936. 
Long, Charles J., Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 21, OS eae 
, South Boston, Va., Dec. 4, 1936__.......--..- 
Lynch, Bernard W., Chicago, Ill. 
Lott, A. L., Detroit, Mich., Jan. 11, 1937. 
Lasker, Walter B., Fairfield, Conn., Jan. 18, 1937. 
Lyon, Joseph H., Chevy Chase, Md., Jan. 29, 1937 
Lebold, Foreman M., Chicago, Il., May 16 
Lattimer, Harold, Cincinnati, ' Ohio, June 2, 1937. 
Leonard, William J., Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3, 1937 
McGuire, J. F., Baltimore, Apr. 29, 1936 a 
MacFarlane, W. C., Hopkins, Minn., June 3, 1936 
Morris, Dave H., New York City, June 11, 1936. 
Morris, Laurence, New York City, June 11, 1936_..-...... 
Maynard, Joseph A., Boston, June 11, 1936_-------------- 
Matthews, Wright, Houston, Tex., June 19, 1936__________ 
McCormick, Harold F., Chicago: 
TTT 


McFarland, J. C., Chevy Chase, Md., July 16, 1936———-— 
Melahn, E. M., Algonquin, III., July 24, 1936__.._..______ 
Markell, Hon. Edward Louis, Berkeley, Calif., July 24, 1936_ 
McClintock, T. E., Denver, Colo., July 27, 19386 
McGinty, W. G., Winnemucca, Nev., July 27, 1936...------ 
Morgan, Thomas A., New York City, Aug. 11, 1936——— 
McCormick, John, New York City, Aug. 11, 1936__...._-._ 
Millard, Charles B., Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 13, 1936_ 
Martin, J. G., New York City, Aug. 21, 1936 
Maher, John J., Chicago, Aug. 24, 1936 — 
McKinney, T. D., San Francisco, Aug. 24, 1936——— ee 
McQueen, Thomas, Forest Park, III., Aug. 24, 1936__-_-._ ds 
Mahoney, J. J., Chicago, Aug. 31, 1936__..-....-.-..----- 
Morrissey, John T., Newton Center, Mass., Sept. 4, 1936 
McManus, Charles E., New York City, Sept. 5, 1936——— 
Markham, James E., Washington, Sept. 17, 1936.--.------- 
Monahan, John, Newark, N. J., Sept. 18, 1936_._..-.-._-- 
Muhs, Fred R., San Francisco, Sept. 22, 1936 
Meads, Charles, New York City, Sept. 28, 1936———- 
McGuinese, John R., Washington, Sept. 29, 1936_-.---.--. 
McGinnis, Neil, Phoenix, Ariz., Sept. 29, 1936...........-. 
McFadden, E. Franklin, Baltimore, Oct. 1, 1936..-._-----~- 
Madden, Daniel L., Chicago, Oct. 9, 1938 
Mays, Walter P., Pittsburgh, Oct. 20, 1936 
McNally, Miles, Richmond, Wis., Oct. 20, 1936_....---.---- 
Malcolm, C. T., Portland, Oreg., Oct. 21, 1936____ pe 
McGrath, John W., New York City, Oct. 26, 1936 
MacInnis, Albert G., New York City, Oct. 26, 1936. 
Milligan. Maurice M., Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28, 1936_ 
McCumsey, Charles, Omaha, Nebr., Oct. 29, 1936———- 
McManus, Charles E., New York City, Nov. 2, 19868 
Macomber, John R., Framingham Center, Mass., Nov. 6, 


McMillan, J. B., Brookings, S. Dak., Nov. 6, 1936_...------_- 
Mahoney, William T., Juneau, Alaska, Nov. 18, 1936__----.. 
McGah, William J., Chicago, Nov. 19, 1936_.._-__.-.-.-..-.- 
Merrick, F. A., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 23, 1936......... 
McGrath, R. J., Earlville, III., Nov. 24, 1936————— 
Morcop, Maurice, Los Angeles, Noy. 24, 1936_._-_----------- 
Mornin, George S., Waterloo, Iowa, Nov. 24, 1936. 
McElvenny, Robert F., Salt Lake City, Utah, Noy. 24, 1936__ 


McLead, N s 

Messers, S., Oil City, Pa., Dec. 7, 1986__..-.--------------. 
Morris, William T., New York City, Jan. 18, 1937__ 
Jan. 19, 1937__ 


Morgan, W. Forbes, New York City, Feb. 26, 1937__ 
Mooney, James D., New York City, Feb. 26, 1987 
McCann, Charles E. F., New York City, Mar. 16, 1937 
Murphy, Walter P., Chicago, Mar, 17, 1937. 
McKee, Robert E., El Paso, Tex.: 
e e 
. — —— — e — — 
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McCarthy, Wilson, Denver, Colo., Apr. 19, 1937 
Mehrlust, Jacob, New York City, Apr. 22, 1937 
Miller, Sidney T., Detroit, May 20, 1937 — 
McInerney, John L., Chicago, May 22, 127 E 
Marks, Laurence M., New York City, May 1 
Moynahan, T. A., Indianapolis, Ind., May 28, 1937 


McNaull, W. M., Akron, Ohio, June 8, 1937 
Miller, Maynard M., New York City, June 3, 1937 — 
Mundy, H. L., St. Paul, Minn., June 16, 1937 
Nichols, John G., Washington, D. C., July 9, 1936 = 
Northwest, Warren, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 12, 1936_ 
Noonan, J. C., New York City, Sept. 14, 1938. 
Nelson, Roy D., St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 24, 1936____ 
Nicholson, John B., New York City, Nov. 2, 1936 
Nicholson, H. B., Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 2, 1936...._..___ 
Neahaus, C. B., North Chicago, III., July 1, 1937 
Orr, Joseph, Chicago Heights, Ill., June 1, 1936____.______ 
O'Hara, F. H., New York City, Aug. 11, 1936..-......._-__. 
Oberfeder, W. S., Chicago, III., Aug. 31, 1936 
O’Brien, E. J., Louisville, Ky., Sept. 28, 1986 
O'Connor, Frank A., Dubuque, Iowa, Oct. 3, 1936 
Oxnard, B. A., Savannah, Ga., Oct. 3, 1936 


O'Connor, Basil, New York City, June 11, 1936 
O'Donnell, Michael F., Cleveland, Ohio, June 16, 1936 
O'Donnell, James P., Herkimer, N. Y., Nov. 19, 1936 
Oxenberg, S. Joseph, Wildmore, Long Island. Nov. 25, 1936 
O'Connel, P. A., ton, Mass., Nov. 30, 1936 


O'Connor, W. J., New York City, ‘Dec. 7, 1938. 
Olmstead, Allen S., Rose Valley, Pa., Dec. 21, 1936. 
O'Neil, William, Akron, Ohio, June 3, 1937. 
O'Neil, G. P., Akron, Ohio, June 3, 1937 
Paige, Prank C., Hewlett, Long Island, Apr. 27, 1936. 
Prindeville, Thomas J., New York City, July 16, 1936. 
Puryear, Edgar F., Washington, July 24, 1936 
Parker, John F., Chicago, Sept. 25, 1936. 
Pepperell, W. E., Wichita, Kans., Sept. 25, 1936. 
Pittman, J. D., Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 9, 1936. 


Philip, George, South Dakota, Oct. 28, 1936. 
Palitz, Clarence Y., New York City, Nov. 6, 1936__ 
Petrillo, Louis, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
Pelley, W. W., Los Angeles, Nov. 23, 1936 
Poizner, Joseph J., Topeka, Kans., Nov. 27, 
Parkman, Harrison, Washington, Nov. 27, 
Patterson, A. B., New Orleans, La., Dec. 4, 1936 
Potter, Mark W., New York City: 

Dee. 4. T ͤ sei ene ae 

r ee, eee Ss lea, 
Pietz, L. A., Hayti, S. Dak., Dec. 19, 19368. 
Palitz, Clarence W., New York City, Feb. 10. 1937 
Podell, David L., New York City, Apr. 17, 1937 
Papish, Asher, Danbury, Conn., Apr. 28, 1937 
Porter, Murray H., New York City, May 20, 1937 
Page, Dewitt, Bristol, Conn., June 26, 1937. 
Paul, W. J., Zanesville, Ohio, Aug. 11, 1937 
Quinn, Edward J., Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3, 1937 
Quinn, John J. Red Bank, N. J., Apr. 5, 1937. 
Reese, J., Detroit, Mich., May 26, 1936 
Roper, Daniel C., Washington, D. G., June 4, 19386. 
Russell, Charles T., Washington, D. 6. June 24. 1936 
Ristine, Col, Carl L., Lexington, Mo., July 16, 1938. 
Roman, Frank T., Washington, D. C., Aug. 5, 1936. 
Reeve, M. R., New York City, Aug. 27, 1936————— 
Rothschild, Melville N., Chicago, III., Sept. 5, 1936 
Reed, Eugene, Manchester, N. H., Sept. 16, 1936 
Rossin, Alfred E., New York City, Oct. 1, 1936__...______ 
Rafanes, Joseph E., Phoenix, Ariz., Oct. 3, 1936__..._.___._ 
Robertson, C. W., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Oct. 9, 1936._______ 
Rupple, Paul E., Springfield, III., Oct. 17, 
Roberts, Frank H., Washington, D. C., Oct. 24, 1936_____ 
Roberts, Ben F., Shreveport, La., Oct. 27, 1936. 
Richards, Frank S , Oakland, 
Rickenbacker, E. V., New York City, Dec 
Ringolsky, I. J., Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29, 1937 
Raynolds, Richard S., New York City, Feb. 19, 1937. oe 
Richardson, W. C., Indianapolis, Ind., May 21, 1937 


Rogers, John P., Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3, 1937 — 
Strauch, John B., St. Louis, May 15, 1936_____________ —.— 
Swanson, Hon. Claude A., Washington, June 5, 1936______ 


Strah, John W., Detroit, June 11, 1936_....-..----..._..- 
Schulze, Jr., Theodore, New York City, June 16, 1936_____ 
Schulze, Boyce T., New York City, June 16, 1936 
Swanson, F. T., Grand Island, Nebr., June 18, 1936. 
Stuart, R. T., Oklahoma City, Okla., June 18, 1936. 
Schwarzhaupt, Emil, New York City, June 18, 1936__..___ 
Stoutenburg, E. C., San Francisco, June 24, 1936_____-__. 
Schuster, Karl F., San Francisco, June 24, 1936_____ 
Straus, Robert Kenneth, New York City, June 25, 193 
Said, Boris, New York City, June 27, 1936___....-.. 
Smith, J. Floyd, Blue Island, Il., Aug. 17, 1936. 
Strausse, Mr. Audrey, Baltimore, Aug. 31, 19386. — 
Schmidt, Peter G., Olympia, Wash., Sept. 12, 19368——— 
Savoy, Prey, Washington, Sept. 17, 1936——— 
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Sanchez, George B., New York City, Sept. 21, 1936_------- 
Smith, B. Fritz, Washington, Sept. 22, 1936_..----------. 
Spelke, Max, Stamford, Conn., Sept. 25, 1936. 
Sullivan, F. E., San Francisco, Oct. 3, 1936. 
Spalding, Jack J., Atlanta, Ga., pot. 5, 1936. 
Strah, George, Detroit, Oct. 8, 193 
Simms, James H., Simms, Tex., Oct. 9, 1936_-__---------. 
Salmina, F., San Francisco, Oct: — E A N 
Swinney, S. E., Muskogee, Okla., Oct. 17, 1936_----------- 
Summers, Cleon A. Muskogee, Okla., Oct. 21, 1936————— 
Schoen, Ben, Yonkers, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1936_...----------- 
Sessoms, E. Marvin, Pensacola, Fla., Oct. 23, 1936...-----. 
Schwab, Harold W., New York City, Oct. 31, 1936__------- 
Stein, H. M., New York City, Oct. 31, 1936. 
Smith, Col. Walter Bragg. seen gaa Ala., Oct. 31, ie 
Smith, J. Floyd, Blue Island, , Nov. 2, 1936 
Spear, Steve A., Phoenix, pe Nov. 6. 1936. 
Steinle, Carl P., Fremont, Ohio, Nov. 20, 1936... 
Scott, James J., Scranton, Pa., Nov. 30, 1936-------- 
Smythe, F. A., Lorain, Ohio, Nov. 30, 1936__-_-------- 
Sheets, Harold F., New York City, Dec. 2, 1936_...------- 
Stege, William F., Fort Bragg, Calif., Dec. 2, 1936. 
Sinek, William J., Chicago, Dec. 2, 1936_....------------. 
Schlake, William, Chicago, Dec. 4, 1936—-— 
Scully, Jeremiah C., Los Angeles, Dec. 4, 1936__-_--__---- 
Smallpage, Samuel M., New Orleans, La., Dec. 4, 1936__--- 
Sesenbrenner, F. J., Neenah, Wis.: 


June 14, T ͤ bbb 
Sheehan, George F., New York City, Dec. 5, 1936——— 
Skinner, Herbert E., Owatonna, Minn., Dec. 5. 1936_-.---- 
Spear, Nathaniel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 5, 1986_----=--_.— 
Spear, Maurice W., Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 5, 1936_......-. 
Smith, Ralph F., Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 5, 1936_ 
Shea, E. L., New York City, Dec. 7, 1936 
Sommer, W. H., Peoria, Ill., Dec. 8, 1936_.---~--- 


Schoellkopf, Jacob F., Buffalo, N. T., Dec. 17, 1936... 
Snyder, John W., St. Louis, Mo., Jan. Gy SOF pee —— 
Smith, William H., Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 19, 1937. 
Sesenbrenner, John S., Neenah, Wis., Jan. 29, 1937_-.-.. ae 
Saindon, B. T., Chicago, III., Jan. 29, 1937---------------= 


Swope, Edwin B., McNeil Island, Wash., Feb. 2, 1937 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 3, 1937 
Schmidt, Adolph C., ‘Olympia, Wash., Feb. N 
Schwab, Charles M., New York City, Mar. A 

Stettinius, Edward R., Jr., New York City, Mar. 16, 1987 
Snyder, Harry, Chicago, SADE. T AOS ta kaka eens 
Schaff, F. A., New York City, Apr. 15, 1937. 
Semmerwerck, Albert A., New York City, Apr. 17, 1937_ 
Simms, Harrison P., Hoopeston, Ill., May 8, 1937 
Stern, Samuel, New York City, May 20, 1937 
Smith, Oscar W., Detroit, Mich., May 21, 1937 
Sawyer, Charles, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3, 1937. 
Scanlon, William, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3, 1937 
Sullivan, James J., Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3. 1937 
Schmitz, D. A., New York City, June 3, 1937. 
Sullivan, Joseph R., Chicago, IN., June 4, 1937 
Stevens, Frank M., New York City, June 7, 1937 
Stewart, A. O., San Francisco, Calif., June 9, 1937 
Schields, Edmund C., Lansing, Mich., June 17, 1937 
Swift, G. F., Chicago, June 17, 1937.-.--.--..-.-.--..... 
Starr, B. E., Harrisburg, Pa., June 24, 1937_........__.... 
Schroeder, Leo W., La Crosse, Wis., June 26, 1937 
Sevier, Clara Driscoll, Corpus Christi, Tex., July 1, 1937.. 
Setterlin, Robert W., Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 11, 1937 
Shively, C. H., Fremont, Ohio, Aug. 11, 1937 
Shary, John H., Mission, Tex., gune 3, 1937.. 


July 11, 1936 
Taylor, ‘William H., Washington, July 9, 1936_-.-.-_-____ 
Taylor, Wayne C., “Washington, July 16, 1936——— 


‘Thomas, Seth, Fort Dodge, te, July 18, 1936. Sass 
Tuttle, Arthur S., Brooklyn, N. Y., July 27, 19386. 
Thornton, Willis, Shaker Heights, Ohio, Aug. 10, 1938. 
Tolley, H. R., Clarendon, Va., Aug. 24, 1936.———— 
Thorpe, John, St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 25, 1936____________ 
Toeppen, Manfred K., Arlington, Va., Sept. 26, 1936_____ s 
Tuch, G. O., Richmond, Va., Sept. 28, 19368 
Thack, R. G., New York City, Oct. 24, 1936—— - 
Thompson, George C., Washington, Oct. 28, 1936___-.._. 
Thomas, W. E., Waterbury, Conn., Oct. 30, 1936 
Thomas, J. K., Long Beach, Calif., Nov. 2, 1936_..-....._. 

Todd, Chester J., Valdez, Alaska, Dec. 1, 1936___-_-______ 
Taylor, Willard U., New York City, Dec. 8, 1938——- — 


Thompson, L. H., Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 22, 1936... 
Todd, Calvin D., Washington, Jan. 28, 1937 
Toms, Raymond E., Chevy Chase, Md., Feb. 1, 1837. 
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Tripp, Louis H., Washington, Feb. 9, 1937 a 
Taylor, M. Sayle, New York City, Mar. 12, 1937 a 
Travers, J. L., Duluth, Minn, Apr. 2, 1937 
Twohy, James F., San Francisco, Apr. 9, 1937 
Tromby, L. E., Atlanta, F 
Tevamder, O. N., Chicago, Apr. 16, 1937. 
Uihlein, Erwin C., Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 10, 1986——- 
Ungaro, Gerald, Chicago, III., Oct. 9, (GR NEES UR 
Utterbach, Joe S., Oskaloosa, Iowa, Nov. 24, 19368 
Van Ankon, Howell, Detroit, Mich., June 12, 1936__--_____. 
Vhir, Frank G., Cleveland, Ohio, July 16, 1936. 
Viley, John R., Boise, Idaho, Sept. 22, 1936_...-..--..-_... 
Vandover, G. C., St. Louis, Sept. 22, 1936_----------------= 
Vice, George, San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 16, 1936.....-____. 
Van Dyke, Joseph, Hazelton, Pa., Nov. 24, 1986 
Viereck, Eugene W., Eatontown, N. J., Nov. 24, 1936———- 
Von Elm, Henry C., New York City, Dec. 2, 1936..._-__--_. 
Van Schaick, Arthur P., ray gal Conn., Jan. 18, 1937___ 
Ventresca, Vincent, Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 1937 
Vanderbilt, Alfred, New York Onyi 

May 28, 1937. 

June 4, 1937 


Wetherton, Bertha, Washington, June 20, 1936_......_.._. 
Webb, T. D., Washington, June 29, 1936...--------------= 
Wood, R. E., Chicago, July 13, 1936 
Woodruff, Robert W., Wilmington, Del., July 18, 1936_____- 
Walsey, Charles C., New York 05 July 24. 1936. 
White, Russell, Cambridge, Mass ce 

Z — 

j ³· wr ̃ V ae, ae 
Weschler, e D., Milwaukee, Wis., ane: 1 
Waters, Paul Y., Bethesda, Md., Aug. 13, 1936—————- 
Williams, Hugh, Chicago, Sept. 12, FTT 
White Lazarus, New York City: 


White, David I., Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 21, 1936...-.__-_. 
Walton, S. G., San Francisco, Sept. 25. 6 —— 
Whittier, Harry, Boise, Idaho, Sept. 25, 1936. 
Weisiger, C. W., New York City, Oct. 1, 1936_ 
Wertheimer, Pierre, New York City, Oct. 1, 1936_ 
Willis, T. S. Janesville, Wis.: 
Oct. 12, 1936. 
NAN BRD Laa ara re Ee aS 
Walling, Willoughby G., Hubbard Woods, Il.: 
75) TT 
Do ae UE i Sa ES LS Ee e ai Rs See eC a Si eh 
Williams, Wash B., Washington, Nov. 2, 1936————-— 
Wilson, Gabriel J., Philadelphia, Nov. 4, 1936———— 
Warner, Thomas LeRoy, Chicago: 
TTT 


Wallace, R. G., Chicago, Nov. 21, 1936-2 
Wortman, I. W., Morristown, N. J., Nov. 23, 1936——— 
Wiehe, Theodore C., New York City, Nov. 30, 1936———- 
Ward, James H., New York City, Dec. 1, 
Wright, Thomas C., Mount Carmel, Ill., Dec. 2, 1936____-_-_ 
Wynne, cymi, Washington, Dec. 12, 1936———— 
Wood, R. E., Chicago, Jan. 11, 1937 
Watson, 8 J., New York City, Jan. 11, 1937 
Williams, Charles 8. Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 18, 1937. 
Wheeler, Wilmot F., Fairfield, Conn., Jan. 18, 1937 
Westerhouse, Ernest J., Duchesne, Utah, Jan. 23 
Wood, G. Clint, Dallas, Tex., Jan. 21, 1937. 
Walgreen, C. R., Chicago, III., Jan. 29, 1937 
Williams, J. R., Chicago, i, a. 1 Eee 


Wanger, Walter F., Hollywood, Calif., Mar. 18, EU AAAS 
Webster, Jr., Edwin S., New York City, Apr. 13, 1937 
Wood, Gar, ‘Miami Beach, Beach, Fla., May 6, 1937 
Whitney, Cornelius V., New York City, May 7, 1937 
Wilshire, Joseph, New York City, May 15, 1937 
Whiteside, George W., New York City, May 25, 1937 
Windsor, Jr, H. H., Chicago, Il., June 9, 1937 
Witmanski, Stephen, Chicago, III., June 14, 1937 —.— 
Warfel, D. S., Lancaster, Pa. June 17, 1937 
Xavier, Frank E., Yonkers, N. T., June 3, 1937 
Young, H. M., Chicago, III., Apr. 10, 1936————- pilin 
Young, Robert R., New York City, May 4, 1937........._. 


Young, Edwin E., Chicago, Ill., June S 
Yearwood, Niles E., Nashville, Tenn., June 14, 1937 


Zurn, Melvin A., Erie, Pa., Sept. 10, 1936_................ 
Zurn, Everett, Erie, Pa., Sept. 10, 188 ee = 
Zens, Paul, Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 5, 1936__ 
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Mr. HOLT. Officials of the following corporations are 

listed as buyers—not listed as officials in purchases, but the 
directory of directors indicates the following corporate 
connection: 


Atlantic Land & Improvement Co.; Allegheny Corporation; Atlas 
Corporation; American Chain & Cable Co.; American Fabrics Co.; 
Acco Finance Corporation; Atlantic Saving & Loan Association; 
American Chain & Table Co., Inc.; American Chain Co., Inc.; 
Apex Proprietary Corporation; Automobile Owners’ Association; 
Anglo American Mining Corporation; Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway; Association of American Railroads; Akron & Barberton 
Belt Railroad; Arlington Railroad Co.; American Diamalt Co.; 
American & Foreign Power Co.; American Reserve Insurance Co.; 
Admiral Realty Co.; American Russia Chamber of Commerce; At- 
lantic & Gulf Stevedores, Inc., of Maryland; Atlantic & Guif 
Stevedores, Inc., of Pennsylvania; Atlantic & Gulf Stevedores, Inc., 
of Virginia; Atlantic & Gulf Stevedores, Inc., of Louisiana; Ameri- 
can Remount Association; Arlington Realty Co.; Arkansas State 
League of Building and Loan Associations; Association of American 
Insurance General Agents; Arkansas Diamond Co.; Arkansas State 
Chamber of Commerce; Available Truck Co.; American Hardware 
Corporation; Atlantic Stove Works; American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute; American Steel & Wire Co.; American Petroleum Institute; 
Alloco, Inc.; Arena, Inc.; American Ship & Commerce Corporation; 
American Insurance Co. of Newark, N. J.; American Laboratories; 
Artesian Ice & Cold Storage Co.; American & Foreign Marine In- 
surance Co.; American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.; lo California 
Securities; Anglo Corporation; Angle California : Admiral 
Oriental Lines; Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co.; Atlanta & West 
Point Railroad Co.; Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad Co.;: 
Atlantic Coast Line Co.; Atlantic Land & Improvement Co.; Al- 
bany Passenger Terminal Co.; American Mills Co.; American Utili- 
ties Service; American Home Insurance Corporation; American 
Forestry Association; American Hawaiian Steamship Co.; Ann 
Arbor Railroad: American Propellor Co.; American Central Insur- 
ance Co.; Anheuser-Busch Co.; Acme Breweries; Acme Stock Co.; 
Ahlberg Bearing Co.; Armstrong, P. & L. W.; Atlantic Management 
Corporation; American Aniline Products, Inc.; Associated Dyeing 
& Printing Co.; Ansbacher-Sieg! Corporation; Aurora Elgin & Fox 
River Electric Co.; Aurora Beacon Publishing Co.; Air Reduction 
Co., Inc. 

Baltimore (Md.) National Bank; Brunt & Co.; Baton Rouge- 
Hammond & Eastern Railroad; Bloomington Southern Railroad; 
Blue Island Railroad; Buttram Petroleum Corporation; Buffalo 
Specialty Co.; Buffalo Foundation; Black Mountain Corporation; 
Balkan Mining Co.; Bennett Mining Co.; Birmingham Realty Co.; 
Bond Stores; Barron G. Collier, Inc.; Bluefield Telephone Co.; 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Coca-Cola Bottling Corporation; Bank of America 
N. T. and S. A.; Bourjois, Inc.; Boetng Aeroplane Co.; Barr Bros. & 
Co., Inc.; Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Co.; Belmonte Properties Co.; 
Belding Heminway Co.; Bankers Bond & Mortgage Co. of Phila- 
delphia; Bankers Securities Corporation; Bankers Bond & Mort- 
gage Guaranty Co. of America; Bonwit Teller Co. Brown Bros.: 
Harriman & Co., Belt Railway of Chicago; Bogota Paper & Board 
Corporation; Benedetto, Inc.; Bradley Transportation Co.; Blatz 
Brewing Co.; Boston Garden Corporation; Brooklyn Saving Bank; 
Brunswick Marine Construction Corporation; Baltimore American 
Insurance Co.; Bethlehem Steel Corporation; Bourjois Sales Cor- 
poration; Bound Brook Crushed Stone Co.; Budd Manufacturing 
Co.; Budd Wheel Co.; Budd Internatioval Corporation; Budd Realty 
Co.: Barahona Co., Inc.; Belt Line Railway; Ballantine & Co.; Bal- 
Jantine & Sons; Bell Aircraft Corporation; Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion; Bendix Brake Co.; Bendix-Stromberg Carburetor Co.; Bendix 
Cowdrey Brake Tester, Inc.; Bendix Westinghouse Automotive Air 
Brake Co.; Bragg Kliesrath Corporation; Bendix Products Corpora- 
tion; Bendix Eclipse of Canada, Ltd.; Boweman & Co., Inc.; Buffalo 
Creek Railroad; Behn Bros., Inc.; Beamont Wharf & Terminal Co.; 
Berkeley Water Front Co.; Barton Co. & Santa Fe Railway; Bergens 
& Dundee Railroad. 

Chicago Junction Railways and Union Stockyards Co.; Chicago 
Heights Coal Co.; Chicago Heights Citizens National Bank; Cuyuna 
Range Iron & Land Co.; Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd.; Crown 
Cork & Seal Co., Inc.; Cem Securities; Crown Cork International 
Corporation; Crown Cork & Seal Co., Ltd.; Commonwealth Building 
& Loan Association; Chicago & Calumet District Transit Co.; 
Continental Uimois National Bank & Trust Co.: Corbin Lock Co.: 
Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation; Connecticut Light & Power Co.; 
Commercial Investment Trust on; Canadian Acceptance 
Corporation, Ltd.; Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation; Canadian 
Steel Corporation, Ltd., Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car Co.; Chicka- 
saw Land Co.; Chickasaw Utilities Co.; Columbia Steel Co.; Cumber- 
land Coal Co.; Cyclone Fence Co.: Continental Can Co., Inc.; Con- 
tinental Can Co. of Canada, Ltd.; Central Finance Corporation, Can- 
ada; Cookes Electric Refrigeration Co.; Central Georgia Railway; 
Central Trust Co.; Commercial Investment Trust Corporation; 
Chicago Offset Printing Co.; Coffee Electrost tion; Chehalis 
& Pacific Land Co.; Consumers’ Central Heating Co.; City Stores Co.; 
Coca Cola Bottling Co. of St. Louis; Chicago, & Quincy 


Burlington 
Railroad; Colorado & Southern Railway; Central California Traction 
Co.; Consolidated Securities Co.; Chalfant Dock Co.; Chicago Board 
of Trade; Chieago Curb Exchange; Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co.; 
Chicago & Erie Railroad; Chapman Valve Manufacturing; Cliffs Dow 
Chemical Co.; Chanels, Inc.; Charleston & Western Carolina Rail- 
way Co.; Charleston Union Station Co.; Clinchfield Railway Co.; 
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Columbia, Newberry & Laurens Railroad Co.; Columbia Union Station 
Co.; Co Beach Co.: Canton Tin Plate Corpora 3 


Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans Railroad; 
Chicago, Burlington & ; Colorado & Southern Rail- 
way; Chase National Bank; Colombian Petroleum Co.; Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville Railway; Cory, Charles, Corporation; Crowell 
Publishing Co.; Collier, P. F., & Son; City of Paris Dry Goods Co.; 
California Institute of Technology; California Bank; Claude Neon 
Electrical Products Corporation; Cecelia Co.; Chicago, Aurora & Elgin 
Railroad Co.; Copley Press, Inc.; Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway; Cranston Print Works; Cuban Air Products Co.; Chesa- 
peake Corporation; Chrysler Commonwealth Quarry 
Co.; Consolidated Stone & Sand Co.; Chicago, Wilmington & Frank- 
lin Coal Co.; Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.; Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co.; Continental Realty Co.; Champlain 
= tre ae & Hawaiian Sugar 

n, ; Carson- Mining Co.; California, Arizona & Santa Fe 
Railway; California Southern Railway; Cane Belt Railway; Clinton- 
Oklahoma-Western Railway; Corona & Santa Fe Railway; Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co.; Concho, San Saba & Llano 
Valley Railroad; Cuban-American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; Cuban 
ae Telela — Chile Gnicage Erie —— age 8 

elefonos de A & s 
8 Fleischmann. > 

ocesan Bureau of Social Service; Dubuque & Sioux Rail- 
road; Dunleith & Dubuque Bridge Co.; Dalton Ore Co; — Steel 
Oo. Dow Chemical Co.; Dowell, Inc.; Dollar S. S. Lines; Davenport, 
Rock Island & Western Railway; Devoe & Raynolds Co.; Deep Rock 
Oil Corporation; Diamond Iron Works; Divco-Twin Truck Co.; 
Denver & Salt Lake Railway; Denver branch, Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City; Denver National Bank; Detroit Legal News; Detroit 
Trust Co.; Delaware & Market Realty Co.: Detroit Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co.; Drovers National Bank, Chicago; Drovers Trust & 
Savings Bank; Diamond Paint Co.; Dominion Chain Co.; Delano 
tee a Chuasron Wall 3 nal Kun K. Din a 

‘on ey way; Dixon National Dixon, e 

W a Kingston Railway. = 

win undation; Electric Railway Equipment Securi 
Corporation; Eddy Paper Corporation; Endicott-Johnaon 8 
tion; Equipment Acceptance Corporation; Engineering Co. of Chi- 
cago; Ethyl-Dow Chemical Co.; East Carolina Railway; Empire 
Telephone Co.; Electric Boat Co.; Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
Edward Balf Co.; Eclipse Machine Co.; Eclipse Textile Devices; 
Eclipse Aviation Corporation; Electrical Products Corporation 
(Calif.); Earl Fruit Co. Elgin Courier Publishing Co.; Excel Pe- 
troleum, Ltd.; Eastern Railway of New Mexico; Eldorado & Santa 
Fe Railway; Ericsson, L. M., Telephone Co., Ltd.; Erie Railroad; 
Elmira State Line Railway; Elmira, Horning & Waverly Railway; 
Erie & Wyoming Valley Railroad; Erie Terminal Railroad. 

Fort Worth & Denver City Railway; First National Bank, Chi- 
cago; First National Bank & Trust Co., Oklahoma City; Fitzsimons 
& Connell Dredge & Dock Co.; Fidelio Brewery, Inc.; Fort Myer 
Southern Railroad Co.; Fruit Growers Express Co.; Fairbanks 
Morse Co.: Farm Credit Administration of Berkeley; Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Berkeley; Faroll Bros.; First. National Bank 
of Etna, Pa.; Fordyce, White, Mayne, Williams & Hartman; Foun- 
dation Co.; Food Products Co.; Frozen Sunshine, Inc.; Federal Drop 
Forge Co.; Fairfield Utilities Co.; Federal Steel Co.; Frick Coke 
Oo.; First National Bank in Champaign, III.; Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Little Rock; First National Bank of Denver: Ford Instru- 
ment Co.; F-M-L Holding Co.; Ffolliott Holding Co.; First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank; First Wisconsin 


tilling Corporation; Sales Corporation; 
Fleischmann Argentina, Inc.; Farm M. Holding Co. of Kan- 
sas City; Farmers Developed Lands Co.; First National 

tion of Portland, Oreg.; Fresno Interurban Railway; Fort Worth & 
Rio Grande Railway; Freeport Texas Co.; Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco. 

General Motors Corporation; A. Guthrie & Co.; Guthrie-Marsch- 
Peterson Co.; Guthrie-Marsch-Walker Co.; Gloster Co.; General 
Overseas ‘Corporation; Grinnell Washing Machine Co.; Gary Land 
Co. Gair Cleveland Cartons, Inc.; Guaranty Trust Co., of New 
York; Griggs-Cooper & Co.; Griggs Investment Co. (C. W. Griggs 
Land Co.); Georgia Railroad; Great Western Electro-Chemical Co.; 
Greyhound Corporation; Gulf Warehouse & Sales Co.; General 
Finance Corporation; Golconda Northern Railway; Gulf & Ship 
Island Ratlway; Great Lakes Portland Cement Corporation; Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad; Great Northern Iron Ore Properties; 
Guantanamo Sugar Co.; General American Life Insurance Co; 
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Guaranty Trust Co. of New York; Garden Spot Motor Co.; Garden 
City, Gulf & Northern Railroad; General Improvement Co.; Grand 
Canyon Railway; Gulf, Beaumont & Great Northern Railway; Gulf, 
Beaumont & Kansas City Railway; Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railway; Gulf & Interstate Railway Co. of Texas. 

G. A. Hosmer Co.; Hilo Sugar Co.; Holston Land Co.; A. Harri- 
man Securities Corporation; Houston Pipe Line Co.; Harry William- 
son Research Corporation; Huron Holding Corporation; Hotel 
Stephens; Hyper-Humus Co.; Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting 
Co.; Heyden Chemical Corporation; Charles Hellmuth, Inc.; Hart- 
ford Rayon Co.; Highway Communities, Inc. (Del.); Hydraulic 
Brake Co.; Hydraulic Pressed Brick Works; Hackensack & Lodi 
Railroad; Havana Docks Corporation; Havana Subway Co., Inc. 

Interstate Co.; Illinois National Bank; Interlake Iron 
tion; Illinois Ship & Bridge Co.; Independence Water Works Co.; 
Illinois Central Railroad; Io-Dow Chemical Co.; Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance Distributing Co.; Illinois Central Railroad; Illi- 
nois Steel Co.; Isthmian Steamship Co.; Inland Steamship Co.; 
Insurance Finance Co.; International Auxiliary Language Asso- 
ciation; Irving Air Chute Co.; Interstate Brokerage Co.; Invest- 
ment Service Corporation; International Telephone & Telegraph; 
International Standard Electric Corporation; International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corporation; International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corporation, S. A.; International Telephone Building Cor- 
poration; International Telephone Development Co. 

Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation; Jacksonville Terminal Co.; James 
B. Clow & Sons; Jersey Building Co.; John W. McGrath Corpora- 
tion; Jewel Tea Co.; John Dower Lumber Co.; Julius Kayser & 
Oo.; Drake Johnson Paper, Inc.; C. O. Jeliff Manufacturing Co.; 
Joliet Printing Co.; Jasper & Eastern Railway. 

Straus-Kaufman Co.; Kensington & Eastern Railroad; Keokuk 
Steel Casting Co.; Kingston-Pocahontas Coal Co.; Kingston Land 
Co.; Kewanee Boiler Corporation; Kaskaskia Amusement Co.; Knob 
Hill Mining Corporation; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway; Kansas Southwestern Railway. 

Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines; Lit Bros.; Lowenstein- 
Land Bros.: Joseph & Loeb Loveman; Los Angeles Union Ter- 
minal Co.; Liquid Veneer Corporation; Liberty Bank of Buffalo; 
Liberty Safe Deposit Co.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co.; Liquid 
Carbonic Corporation; Liquid Carbonic Canadian Corporation; 
Liquid Carbonic Cuban Corporation; Lake Erie & Fort Wayne 
Railroad; Lexington Water Co.; Lamson & Hubbard Corporation; 
Lawrence M. Marks & Co.; LaSalle (III.) National Bank; L. B. 
Leigh & Co.; Lota Co.; Los Angeles, Salt Lake Railroad; Lincoln 
Realty Co.; Lambert Pharmacal Co.; Libby, McNeill & Libby; 
Loyal Oil & Gas Co., Ltd.; LaSalle Petroleum Refinery; Lortay Cor- 
poration; Lincoln Savings Bank; Lever Bros.; Louisville-Nashyille 
Railroad; Laclede Steel Co.; Loiza Sugar Co.; Long Bay Corpora- 
tion; Laton & Western Railroad; Longdock Co.; Lodie Branch Rail- 
road; Landowners Co.; Ludlow Typograph Co. 

Mercantile Trust and Saving Bank; Missouri, Kansas, Texas Rail- 
way Co.; Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.: Marketing Specialists, 
Inc.; Metasap Chemical Co., Inc.; Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Co.; Motor Wheel Corporation; Michigan Steel Tube Products Co.; 
Mississippi Valley Co.; Morden Frog & Crossing Works; Motor Prod- 
ucts Corporation; McCaskey Systems, Ltd.; Mount Union Bank; P. H. 
Murphy & Co.; Moynahan Construction Co.: Merck & Co., Inc.; 
Merck & Co., Ltd.: Morris Paper Mills; Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implement Co.; Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd.; Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd.; Min- 
neapolis Steel Construction Co.; Moline Implement Co.; Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co.; Monahan Stone Co.; Midland 
Ammonia Co.; Miami Corporations; Mead Corporation; Miami con- 
servancy district; Minnesota Utilities Co.; Monarch Investment Co.; 
Mission Beach Co.; Moore Haven & Clewiston Railroad Co.; Maison 
Blanche Co.; Mark Store Co. of Miami; Michigan Limestone & Chem- 
ical Co.; Minnesota Iron Co.; Minnesota Steel Co.; Morgan Park 
Co.; Mission Baseball Association; Morris County Crushed Stone 
Co.; Madison Square Garden Corporation; Masonite Corporation; 
Manufacturers Trust Co.; Manufacturers Safe Deposit Co.; 
vox Co.; Magnavox Co., Ltd.: Taylor and Costello MacFarland; 
MacArthur Irwin, Ltd.; Mid-Continent Life Insurance Co.; Mexican 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; Minkler Southern Railway; Missouri 
Pacific Lines; Metropolitan Opera Co. 

New Jersey Steel & Iron Co.; National Tube Co.; Northern Fish- 
eries; New Boston Land Co.; North Charleston Terminal Co.; New 
York State Board of Housing; New York State Waterways Associa- 
tion; National Rivers and Harbors Congress; Niagara Frontier Plan- 
ning Association; National Shawmut Bank; New Jersey, Indiana & 
Illinois Railroad; National Sugar Refining Co.; Northwestern Illinois 
Utilities; Nassau Ship Co.; National Carbide Co.; National Cash 
Register Co.; Niles-Bement-Pond Co.; National Supply Co. of Dela- 
ware; New York Cotton Exchange; New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad; Northwestern Glass Co.; New York Auction Co.; New York 
Stock Exchange; New Britain National Bank; National Surety Cor- 
poration; Nicholson Co.; Nicholson, J. B., Corporation; J. B. Nichol- 
son, Ltd.; New Departure Division, General Motors Corporation; 
National Newark & Essex Banking Co.; New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co.; Nopco Laboratories, Inc.; National Oil Products Co., Inc.; Na- 
tional Fabrics Corporation; National Liberty Insurance Co.; National 
Homes Finance Corporation; North America Car Corporation; North 
Jersey Quarry Co.; National Iron Bank; New Process Rayon, Inc.; 
North American Gold Mines, Inc.; National Cash Register Co.; 
Niagara Share Corporation; National Industrial Conference Board; 
National Bearings Metal Corporation; Northwestern Trust Co.; Na- 
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tional Food Products Co.; New Boston Land Co.; New Mexico Cen- 
tral Railroad; North Texas & Santa Fe Railway; New Jersey & New 
York Railroad; New York, Susquehanna & Western Railroad; North- 
ern Railroad of New Jersey; Nyack & Southern Railroad; N: 
Railroad; Newark & Hudson Railroad; National City Bank of New 
York; North Plains & Santa Fe Railroad. 

Owen Silent Spring Co.; Occidental Insurance Co.; Oklahoma 
State Chamber of Commerce; Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce; Oklahoma Terminal Land Co.; Oceana Steamship Co.; Oil 
Well Supply Co.; Oregon Short Line Railroad; Ottawa Silica Co.; 
Oxweld Railroad Service Co.; Oxwell Acetylene Co.; Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Co. 

Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois; Potrero Sugar Co.; Peoria 
Service Oo.; Prestolite Co., Inc.; Perry Furnace Co.; Pittsburgh 
United Corporations; Pere Marquette Railway Co.; Perkins Machine 
& Gear Co.; Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Bank of Salt Lake City; 
Peoples National Bank; Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation; 
Peerless Paper Box Manufacturing Co.; Progressive Wholesale 
88 3 2 Bank & Trust Co.; Peacock Motion 

icture Co.: urgh amship Co.; Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Co.; Philadelphia Record Co.; Parific-Portlan: 5 
Steamship Co.; 


Pure Penn Petroleum Co.; 
Peoria & Pekin Union Railroad; Progressive Wholesale Grocery Co.; 


Philadelphia Inquirer Co.; Passaic Transportation Co.; Pioneer In- 
strument Co., Inc.: Peoples National Bank of Brooklyn, N. L.; Phil- 
ippine Refining Co., Inc.; Pacific Mortgage Guaranty Co.; Pacific 


Brewing Co.; 
Rubber Shook Insular Co.; Railway & Light Securities Co.; Rail- 
way Express Agency; Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe Railroad; 
Rocky Mountain & Santa Fe Railway; Richmond Hill Saving Bank; 
Radio Corporation of Cuba; Roseland Railway; Reves Sugar Co. 
Spang, Chalfant & Oo.: Shephard Niles Crane & Hoist Corpora- 
tion; San Antonio Public Service Co.; South Texas Ice Co.; Su- 
burban Water Co.; Southeastern Telephone Co.; Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co.; Shawmut Association; Service Caster & Truck Co.; Spring- 
field Boiler Co.; St. Louis Union Trust Co.; Southern Coal, Coke 
& Mining Co.; Southern Finance Corporation; St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co.; Spear & Co.; Saillant Paper Products Corporation; 
Standard Equipments, Inc.; Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation; 
Standard Railway Equipment Co.; Senate St. Clair Building Co.; 
Sixteenth Street Realty Co.; Standard Gas & Electric Co.; San 
Diego 9 2 & 3 Standard Power & Light 
Corporation; Sperry rporation, Sperry Securities Corporation; 
Sprekels Co., J. D. & A. B.; Spreckels Philippine Co.; Spreckels 
Hawalian Co., Ltd.; San Diego Electric Railway; San Diego & Coro- 
nado Ferry Co.; Spreckels Bros. Commercial Co.; Seventh & Hill 
Building Corporation; Sun Diet Health Foundation; Samuel C. 
Rogers Co., Inc.; St. Louis, Belleville & Southern Railway; South 
Chicago Railway; Southern Illinois & Kentucky Railroad; Scully 
Steel & Iron Co.; Seventy-one Broadway Corporation; Sharon Coal 
& Limestone Co.; Safe Deposit & Trust Co. of Baltimore; Savannah 
Union Station Co.; South Carolina Pacific Railway Co.; Shellmar 
Products Co.; Stone & Webster, Inc.; Stone & Webster Service 
Corporation; Stone & Webster Engineering Co.; Stone & Webster 
Realty Corporation; Southport Saving Bapk; Schweinler Press 
(Charles Schweinler Press); South Atlantic Realty Corporation; 
Southern California Edison Co.; Spring Street Realty Co.; Southern 
States Steel Corporation; St. Louis Union Trust Co.; Standard 
Statistics Co., Inc.; Securities Investment Co.; St. Louis Union 
Trust Co.; St. Louis Advisory Board Reconstruction Finance Co.;: 
Spear & Co.; Scintilla Magneto Co., Inc.; B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, 
Inc.; South San Francisco Belt Railway; Standard Commercial 
Tobacco Co., Inc.; Standard Commercial Trading Corporation; 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Schenley Distillery Corporation; Spencer, 
White & Prentiss, Inc.; Schlitz, Joseph, Brewing Co.; Schlitz Brew- 
ing Co.; Schlitz Realty Corporation; Standard Cap & Seal Cor- 
poration; Swift & Co.; R. T. Stuart & Co.; Standard Electric Sales 
Agency (Spain); Shanghai Telephone Co.; Societates Anonima 
Romana de Telefoane (Rumania); Standard Elektrizitats Gesell- 
schaft A. G. (Germany); Standard Brands, Inc.; Standard Brands, 
Ltd. (Canada); Standard Brands of Brazil, Inc.; Standard Brands 
of California; Standard Brands of the Philippines, Inc.; Standard 
Brands of Asia, Inc.; Salina & Santa Fe Railway; San Francisco & 
San Joaquin Valley Railway; Santa Fe Pacific Railroad; Santa Fe, 
Prescott & Phoenix Railway; Santa Fe Transportation Co. (Cali- 
fornia); Santa Fe & Los Angeles Harbor Railway; South Plains & 
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Santa Fe Railway; Sunset Railway Co.; Sears Point Tollroad Co; 
Square S Land & Cattle Co.; Sylvester Oil Co.; Snyder, Harry, Ltd.; 
Sharon Railway. 

Three Thirty-three North Michigan Avenue Building Corporation; 
Tacoma Land Improvement Co.; Translux Corporation; Teleregister 
Corporation; Translux Movie Ticker Corporation; Tuxpam Oil Co.; 
Translux Movie Corporation; Toledo Central Station Railroad Co.; 
Transmarine Transportation Corporation; Tampa Southern Railroad 
Co.; Tampa Union Station Co.; Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.; 
Trotter Water Co.; Trade & Commerce Corporation, Trammer, John 
F., Incorporated; Tanamo Sugar Corporation, Title Insurance & 
Trust Co.; Texas & Gulf Railway. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co.; Union Carbide Co.; United Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co.; U. S. Hoffman Machinery Co.; U. S. Testing Co.; 
United New Jersey Railroad & Canal Co.; Upper Avenue Bank; 
U. S. Sugar Corporation; Union Metal Products Co.; Universal 
Credit Corporation; United States Brewing Co.; U. S. Ice Co. 
United A & Loan 1 Upper Mississippi Ba —.— 
Line Co.; U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co.; U. S 
Corporation: v. 6 Coal & Coke Co.; U. S. Steel and Carnegie 


White Motor Co.; White Co.; Wolverine Tube Co.; Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co.; Westinghouse Electric Elevator Co.; 
Westinghouse Lamp Co.; Westinghouse Electric International Co.; 
Wyandette Savings Bank; Waterbury Tool Co.; Washington Mutual 
Sa Bank; Western Sugar Refining Plantation Co.; Washington- 


bank Co. ce nasty Pomme eine oy eames piel Sanpete 

Whitney Reality Co.; Wetherill Co.; Wis- 

ee Bank Shares . — Bank & Union Trust 
; Wilkes-Barre & Eastern Railroad. 

Samo & Mississippi Valley Railroad; Youngstown & Austintown 


Ross A. Collins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, it seems to be a 
generally acknowledged fact that among the Members of the 
House of Representatives there is none more highly regarded 
and no one whose services have been more valuable to the 
country than those of our friend and colleague, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, Congressman Ross A. COLLINS, who 
since 1921, with the.exception of one term, has represented 
the fifth district of his native State in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Ross CoLLINS was born on April 25, 1880, at Collinsville, in 
Lauderdale County, Miss., and here he received his early 
education in the public schools with the boyhood friends of 
his local community. Following his father’s advice he at- 
tended, in 1894—95, the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. From there he went to Kentucky University, 
where in 1899 he received the degree of bachelor of arts. He 
then took up the study of law in the University of Mississippi, 
and 2 years later was graduated from that institution with a 
bachelor of law degree. During the same year, in 1901, Mr. 


Collins was admitted to the bar, and from that time on 
devoted himself to the legal profession, practicing law at 
Meridian until 1912. It was during this period that he be- 
came more and more interested in our country’s political and 
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social welfare. Meanwhile his esteem and popularity among 
his fellow citizens had risen to such a degree that they nomi- 
nated him for the position of attorney general of the State 
of Mississippi, and they elected him to that office in 1911 
when he was but little more than 30 years of age. He was 
reelected without opposition in 1915, and 4 years later was 
candidate for Governor. He was elected as a representative 
to the Sixty-seventh Congress and with the exception of one 
term has served in that capacity since the year 1921. 

It has become common knowledge by this time that the 
gentleman from Mississippi is not of the old type like some 
of his more conservative brethren from the South. His vision 
of the better days to come is guiding him in a different direc- 
tion. His first aim in life as a successful political leader is in 
behalf of the welfare not only of the folks at home whom he 
has the honor to represent in Congress, but also for the wel- 
fare of all his fellow citizens from Maine to Texas and from 
Maryland to California. I have known Mr. CoLLINS for many 
years. We are both members of the same political faith and 
have served together the cause of progressive democracy. 
The services he has rendered to this cause may be measured 
by the esteem he enjoys among his colleagues and friends. 
To no small degree his success as a legislator may be ascribed 
to his fine personal character. Judging from the bills he 
has introduced in Congress, we cannot escape the fact that his 
chief aim has been to make the world a better place in which 
to live, to improve education whenever an opportunity pre- 
sents itself, and to provide for the facilities by means of which 
a good and useful education may be obtained by the lowliest 
citizen, provided he has the ambition to work for it. As a 
member of the House Appropriations Committee, Mr. COLLINS 
has constantly favored ample appropriations for education 
and for libraries. The Library of Congress today houses the 
famous Vollbehr collection of incunabula. It was due to the 
efforts of Mr. Cors, who on hearing that the German 
collector, Dr. Otto H. F. Vollbehr, was unable to find a pur- 
chaser for his collection of 3,000 incunabula, including the 
Gutenberg Bible on vellum, and was going to take them back 
to Europe, promptly introduced a bill in Congress authorizing 
the appropriation of $1,500,000 for the acquisition of this rare 
collection by the Congressional Library, where now scholars 
from all over the world and from all parts of the United 
States are coming to consult these priceless tomes. 

Mr. CoLLINS’ efforts on behalf of educational facilities have 
been untiring. His inspiring speeches to arouse the public 
and Members of Congress to action have earned him the 
gratitude of the Nation. During the first session of Con- 
gress Representative CoLLINS introduced a bill providing for 
the creation of five regional national libraries to be estab- 
lished and maintained at large centers of population in 
various parts of the United States. He proposes that these 
regional national libraries supplement the public library 
system, and their main purpose is to make available to peo- 
ple, particularly scholars, the various Government publica- 
tions and copyrighted works which at the present time they 
can consult only if time and money is no object to them. 
The regional libraries are to be open to the public not less 
than 14 hours each weekday and 9 hours each Sunday and 
holiday. The heads of these institutions shall be authorized, 
“subject to the approval of the Joint Committee of Congress 
on the Library” to accept the grants of land for the benefit 
and use of their libraries. The bill also makes provision for 
the appropriation of the sum of $50,000,000—that is to say, 
$10,000,000 for each of the proposed libraries for the purpose 
of their establishment and providing suitable buildings for 
the housing of the collections. What a boon to the country 
the passage of this bill would be need hardly be mentioned. 
It would not only multiply incalculably the opportunities 
for scholars, lawyers, teachers, and others who wish to use 
these books and documents which now are not, or only with 
difficulty, available to them, but it will also insure their 
better preservation and safekeeping, and avoid their total 
loss if by some misfortune one of these libraries should be 
destroyed by fire, earthquake, or other destructive agency. 
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Mr. CoLLINS’ skill in handling bills through the maze of 
parliamentary procedure is generally recognized by the 
Members. But he also knows: how to spike them; and as 
official objector of the Democratic Party on the private cal- 
endar bills he has saved the Government and the taxpayers 
many thousands of dollars by objecting to bills being con- 
sidered out of turn, which, of course, meant their defeat. 

As to his attitude on economy, there are few Members in 
Congress who have the same keen discernment in differen- 
tiating between appropriations which afford true relief and 
So-called relief measures which merely add to the coun- 
try’s financial burdens without helping those who are most 
in need of it. i 

His long record of legislative activities concerning govern- 
ment. guaranty of bank deposits, the Muscle Shoals power 
plant, loans to small business concerns, speculation on com- 
modity exchanges, loans on rural and urban homes, Federal 
funds for schools, emergency relief, and civil works admin- 
istration; measures affecting agriculture, military defense, 
veterans’ legislation, public health and sanitation, libraries, 
and the protection of workers is so outstanding that it needs 
no further comment. 

However, Mr. Cotuins’ chief interest has always centered 
around books, culture, and education, and some of his most 
remarkable addresses in Congress have been made on these 
subjects. Among these I might mention the following topics, 
on which he has spoken so persuasively and with such force- 
ful conviction: Books for the Adult Blind, The Vollbehr Col- 
lection of Incunabula, The Maintenance of Our Public 
Schools, The Crisis in Education, The Revision of the Copy- 
right Law and the Establishment of Five Subsidiary Na- 
tional Libraries, District of Columbia Schools, Military Edu- 
cation, and so forth. 

His interest in this field of human endeavor has recently 
found national recognition when the American Library Asso- 
ciation unanimously elected him an honorary member of 
that great organization; and in this connection it may be 
worthy of note that in the 62 years of its existence this asso- 
ciation has elected but 20 persons to honorary membership. 
This well-deserved honor has been conferred on him because 
of his outstanding services to library progress. As a member 
and now as chairman of the District of Columbia subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. COLLINS has 
always been earnest in his efforts to enlarge and strengthen 
by appropriations the service of the District of Columbia 
Public Library by the establishment of new branches and by 
increases in book funds and in its personnel. His latest 
effort in this direction was the inclusion in the 1939 District 
Appropriation Act of an item of $60,000 for the preparation 
of plans and specifications for a new main building for the 
local Public Library. 

At one of the recent meetings of the District of Columbia 
Library Association, it was stated by the president of the 
association that Mr. CoLLINs was the libraries’ best friend 
since Thomas Jefferson; indeed, of him it may be said with- 
out exaggeration that he has become the patron saint of 
librarians. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
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address to be delivered by me at Lexington, Ky., on June ' 
18, 1938: 


Fellow Kentuckians, I have chosen this ‘time and this place as 
the forum in which to lay before the people of ‘Kentucky a pre- 
liminary account of my stewardship as their representative in the 
Senate of the United States. 

I have chosen this time because months ago I announced that I 
would not abandon my duties in the Senate to pursue my can- 
didacy for reelection so long as Congress should be in session. 
Congress has adjourned. I am therefore free to lay my record and 
my claims before you without interrupting my duties or my 
obligations or my pledges to the people of this State. 

I have chosen this place because it took its name from one of 
the first battles in behalf of freedom on the American Continent. 
and because from then until now the name Lexington has been 
associated with the zeal of the pioneer and the patriot, and with 
the vision and the devotion of the scholar and the statesman. 

At the outset, let me say that I am mindful of and deeply grate- 
ful for the honors which the people of Kentucky have conferred 
upon me during past years. For 14 years I represented a great 
congressional district in west Kentucky in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, during 8 years of which I sat at the feet of Woodrow 
Wilson and caught the spirit of a liberalism in the political and 
social life of this Nation from which I have ncver departed nor 
wished to depart. 

During nearly 12 years I have worn a toga which you placed upon 
my shoulders as a Member of the United States Senate. 

The record which I have made is written in the legislative history 
of these years. That record may be distorted by ignorance or 
malice or selfish design. It may be overemphasized by partial advo- 
cate. But it cannot be changed. I shall not seek to misrepresent 
or magnify it. I stand upon it. If I cannot stand upon it, I have 
no right to stand at all. 

I shall, therefore, in what I have to say today, waste no time on 
puny trivialities nor descend into the basement in search of 
political skeletons. 

The times in which we live, the circumstances which accompany 
the struggle for survival among millions of our people, the anx- 
iety with which those millions look to those in authority for some 
guidance and a gleam of light on the highway to a better life; 
the realization that in this complex generation organized society 
must speak and act through government in some form, all combine 
to emphasize the part which must be played by the Government 
in coordinating and integrating the elements of society which it 
serves and for which it speaks. 

I do not mean by this to say that our lives should be fashioned, 
supervised, or set, or in metes and bounds by what we call gov- 
ernment. 

But I do mean to say that in this age of strife and competitive 
activity, local, national, and international, when the means of pro- 
duction, distribution, travel, and communication have brought the 
world to our front yards, and created economic and ‘social ques- 
tions and conditions which no man can answer or abate by his 
individual efforts, however great, we live in a fool’s paradise if we 
think that American society can or will be bound by the tradi- 
tions of social, economic, or political antiquity in the midst of 
social, political, and industrial modernity. 

Thomas Jefferson, the greatest progressive political philosopher 
of modern times in any part of the world, who threw off the 
shackles which bound his mind or soul, and set to freedom the 
political, intellectual, and religious aspirations of Americans in 
the Declaration of Independence and the Virginia statute for re- 
ligious liberty, is sometimes quoted as saying That government 
is best which governs least.” 

Those who, to serve their own ends, lift a single sentence from 
its context amid all the volumes produced by this master of the 
pen, pay small tribute and do but partial justice to the man who 
was the father of American democracy, and the creator of the 
doctrine of “equal rights to all and exclusive privileges to none.” 

Jefferson knew that equal rights do not descend upon the people 
like manna from the skies, and that exclusive privileges cannot 
be banished like sunshine banishes the dewdrops of the morning. 

He knew that laws are needed to curb the brutality and the 
cupidity of men and that governments are needed that will be 
strong enough to enforce these laws when they are enacted. 

He knew that governments must continue to be the active and 
up-to-date instruments of the people, flexible, adaptable, alert, 
and powerful; and he knew and declared that constitutions are 
made for the people and not the people for constitutions; and he 
did not hesitate in his declaration of independence and through- 
cut prodigious writings to assert the doctrine that the people 
have the inherent right to change governments and constitutions 
when they are no longer responsive to or adequate for their service 
or protection. 


It is because of this Jeffersonian doctrine and the necessity for 
its application that during the whole history of our Nation the 
people have gradually but constantly come to rely upon and 
demand the exercise of the powers of the Government in order 
that they might attain and enjoy the blessings for which that 
Government was established, namely, “to form a more perfect 
union, to establish justice, to insure domestic tranquillity, to 
provide for the common defense, to promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty for themselves and their 


posterity.” 
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These are the political doctrines which I espoused in my early 
life and these are the doctrines by which I have been guided dur- 
ing my public career. 

How do they compare with the record of the Democratic admin- 
istrations and with my own record in the National Congress? 

When Woodrow Wilson come into power, the Government of the 
United States had for years been controlled by those who were 
able to control elections by the use of the very privileges which 
they were permitted to enjoy because of that control. 

Just as it had been necessary for Jefferson and Jackson to drive 
out of power those who used government for the creation and 
enjoyment of special privileges by a special class, it was necessary 
for Wilson to drive them out again and restore the Government 
to the people for the benefits of the people. 

This restoration was accomplished by the enactment of just 
tariff laws, the establishment of a new control of money and 
credit through the Federal Reserve System; the protection of 
business and the people from monopoly by the Clayton Antitrust 
Act and the Federal Trade Commission; the liberation of labor 
and agriculture from the provisions of the antitrust laws by per- 
mitting them to organize for their mutual protection and ad- 
vancement; the establishment of a modern credit system for the 
farmers of the Nation; and the first real step toward the con- 
struction of modern highways for commerce and travel throughout 
the Nation by the enactment of Federal highway legislation. 

These steps in the process of government were denounced by 
the disciples of laissez faire and by the political descendants of 
Alexander Hamilton and Mark Hanna as encroachments by the 
Federal Government upon the rights of the people. But the 
peopie have never permitted the enactments to be repealed. On 
the contrary, they have been strengthened and extended, and 
men wonder now how the Nation fared so long without them. 

Then came the war and the backwash of war. The uncom- 
pleted legislative processes of a new freedom were halted while 
the world staggered into and out of the greatest conflict that ever 
drenched it with human blood. And while the people of America 
had their backs turned, and their minds were trying to forget its 
horrors, and its sacrifices, and its world-wide disarrangements, the 
forces of plunder and the hordes of greedy groups bent upon 
Spoliation took possession of the processes of government. 

I shall not here detail the sordid story, but it is well to remem- 
ber that during the 12 years following the World War the Ameri- 
can people were taken for a ride on a political scenic railway 
which elevated them to the heights of an artificial and spurious 
feeling of security, and then took them for a precipitous descent 
into the valley of shadows from which they have not yet 
recovered. 

During that period not only was the Government itself the prey 
of brazen dishonesty and debauchery, but the powers with which 
it had been clothed were exercised with such inaptitude and cal- 
lous disregard for consequences that vast numbers of the people 
lost faith in the Government, in themselves, and in the economic 
system which for want of a better name was called rugged indi- 
vidualism but which brought almost all of us to a condition more 
accurately termed “ragged collectivism.” 

We saw the channels of international trade empty of trade, 
because of the foolish example which we, ourselves, helped to set 
by erection of insurmountable barriers over which trade with 
nations could not leap. 

We saw 3,000,000 men thrown into idleness because of this short- 
sighted policy alone. 

We saw industry afflicted with a languor and palsy from which 
it has but partially recovered. 

We saw agriculture, which had been fondled and disappointed by 

tical promises for more than a decade under the 
oad of hopeless debt, and compelled to bend its back to produce 
what the world must have and sell it to the world for less than it 
cost to produce it. 

We saw industry stunned and dazed by a paralysis that rendered 
it helpless, and we saw 16,000,000 workers without work and forced 
to become objects of charity in every community in the land. 

We saw millions of homes in city, town, and country on the 
yerge of foreclosure and loss, and we saw millions of firesides with- 
out fire, and millions of hearthstones cold and damp and cheerless, 

We saw every agency of private credit cease to function, and we 
saw the whole world collapsing around us and billions of 
— of the people’s deposits frozen and in jeopardy of total 

We saw billions of dollars represented by securities held by 
millions of people fade in value to the zero point because of lack 
of original intrinsic value or because of misconduct or manipula- 
tion in their sale and distribution, 

We saw the faith of men and women devoted to their families 
and their country shaken, not only in the financial, economic, and 
social structure which they thought impregnable, but we saw if 
shaken in the political institutions which they had supported with 
their taxes and with their blood. 

Then came March 4, 1933. Then came Roosevelt. Then came 
a new leader and a new leadership, and a new conception of the 
obligations and the opportunities of a government dedicated, as 
Lincoln said, to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
Then came the New Deal. 

_ What was this new thing to which man instinctively gave a name? 
Was it altogether new? Was it not in truth the same conception 
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which Jefferson immortalized with his “equal rights"? Was it not 

the same conception which Lincoln called “the government of, by, 

and for the people’? Was it not the square deal of Theodore 

Roosevelt and the new freedom of Woodrow Wilson brought down 

185 date and applied to the conditions which faced our country in 
32 

In making an assessment of the remedies which were brought 
forth for the distempers which we faced, and in cleaning out the 
accumulated rubbish left by the economic tornado which swept the 
country, we uncovered hidden difficulties and weaknesses which 
called for unexpected and unprecedented treatment, 

But I challenge any intelligent or fair-minded man to recall any 
period in the history of this or any Nation when so complicated a 
system of evils was more thoroughly or courageously dealt with than 
has been witnessed during the 5 since the inauguration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as President of the United States. 

One is not compelled to agree with every remedy that was pro- 
posed or with every objective sought, to admit that no similar 
period in our history has witnessed greater strides in the equitable 
and righteous readjustment of some of the more glaring and con- 
spicuous difficulties, which in some cases helped to produce and in 
others were the result of the ts of years. 

I need not repeat here the magnificent way in which these ques- 
tions were approached or dealt with. The story is too familiar to 
the men and women of this Nation and this State to require 
elaboration. 

But it is well that the people of Kentucky should keep this record 
in mind, for you are shortly to pass judgment upon it. You are to 
determine whether one who has labored for the accomplishment of 
these things in behalf of the people who commissioned him shall 
be given the accolade of their approval. 

What have we done for distressed agriculture? 

What have we done for harassed finance? 

What have we done for National and State banks, whose founda- 
tions were crumbling 5 years ago? 

What have we done for labor which sought in vain for employ- 
ment and security? 

What have we done for honest American business, which sought 
a market for its products at home and abroad? 

What haye we done for home owners and home lovers of America 
who saw their roofs vanishing from over their heads? 

What have we done for the investors of this Nation who saw their 
securities become worthless because of ignorance of their character 
or misconduct in their sale and distribution? 

What have we done for the youth of America standing on the 
threshold of life and wondering what of good or evil the fates 
might hold in store for them? 

What have we done to help in preserving peace among the nations 
of the world and in just recognition of those who have fought the 
battles of the Republic when peace departed from our shores? 

What have we done to bring a sense of security to the unem- 
ployed and the aged who approach the sunset of life with little more 
than they brought into the world when born into it? 

What have we done, in short, to restore the spirit of millions of 
men and women who know that in the face of competition which 
feat an aa Sh Naa) EBET OES master of 

fate? 

What have we done to transform our Government in all its 
branches into the servant, guide, and partner in the creation of 
more abundant opportunities for the enjoyment of the bounties and 
resources of Nature, which God has bequeathed to us as a people? 

To agriculture we have restored its credit and revived and ex- 
tended the Farm Credit System; made possible the inauguration of 
a resettlement program under more advantageous circumstances; 
attacked the problems of farm tenancy in the interest of land 
ownership among those who till the soil; reduced the interest rates 
upon farm loans and enabled farmers to refinance existing loans on 
more generous terms; granted aid to farmers afflicted with floods, 
droughts, or other disasters affecting their ability to produce or 
market their crops; increased the prices obtained for farm products 
by from 50 to 100 percent, and have almost doubled the total income 
of American farmers by increasing it from less than $5,000,000,000 
in 1932 to $9,000,000,000 in 1937; and we have enacted permanent 
legislation for the self-government of agriculture through the aid 
of the Government by the democratic processes of a referendum 
among the farmers themselves designed to regulate or stimulate 
production in accordance with the ability to sell and consume at 
fair and adequate prices. 

The farmers of America and of Kentucky are familiar with this 
intelligent and constructive program in their behalf, and they will 
not, in my judgment, repudiate or dismiss without consideration 
those who have helped to rescue them from the overwhelming 
disaster which faced them 5 short years ago. 

For the National and State banking systems we have provided 
strength, reorganization, and security. We have made possible 
the reopening of thousands of banks all over the Nation by the 
aid of the Federal Government, which, without it, would never have 
opened their doors for another depositor. 

We have passed legislation restricting banks to the banking busi- 
ness and have removed to some extent the ability and the tempta- 
tion to enter the field of speculation with the money of their 
depositors. 

We have enacted laws guaranteeing deposits in qualified State 
and National banks that give to the bank a sense of security be- 
cause they give to the depositors a sense of security. ; 
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To labor we have given a greater opportunity for gainful employ- 
ment at wages more in keeping with decent standards of living. 

We have sought to legalize the doctrine announced in Holy Writ 
nearly 2,000 years ago that “The laborer is worthy of his hire.” We 
have given to labor the right to organize, the right to bargain 
collectively with his employer in order that his voice may be 
equally effective with that of the employer in the mutual arrange- 
ments concerning wages and hours so essential to industrial peace. 
We have required by law the payment of prevailing wages on 
public works and we have enacted legislation for minimum wages 
so that no American shall be required to work for a wage so low 
as to reduce the standard on which decent Americans should be 
expected to live, and we have made a significant beginning in 
fixing a maximum number of hours beyond which no man or 
woman should be required to labor, with sufficient flexibility to 
make possible necessary adjustments in industries and localities. 

By the creation of these standards we hope to spread employ- 
ment among those out of work and to increase the purchasing 
power of all the people in the interest of greater prosperity and 
still greater employment. Through the great program of con- 
struction under the Public Works Administration and the Works 
Progress Administration and other agencies created by this admin- 
istration, we have given employment to millions of American men 
and women in order that they might have the stimulating sense 
of pride which comes to those who feel that they are earning what 
they get. 

For honest American business we have sought and are seeking 
protection from monopoly. We have brought to its relief and 
support the credit of the United States, not because of a desire 
to compete with private credit, but because private credit either 
would not or could not afford the financial rehabilitation required 
by business and industry during the period through which we have 
been passing. 

We have attempted to revive the housing industries and the 
employment of labor in the building trades by a comprehensive 
housing program, which, while giving employment to men, and 
markets to the products of industry, at the same time gives hope 
of raising the standards of life in communities that take advan- 
tage of the law and the funds made available. 

We have sought to revive the American merchant marine to 
carry the trade of this great Republic to the markets of the world 
and we have concluded trade agreements with 16 or 17 nations 
intended to restore these markets to the products of American 
agriculture and business. These agreements have in the aggre- 
gate been greatly beneficial to our export trade and in addition 
they afford a standard for peaceful communication and coopera- 
tion around which it would be well for all nations to rally. 

We have made possible the expenditure of billions of dollars for 
merchandise and materials among the business enterprises of the 
country by the work and relief programs which haye been under- 
taken, completed, and now under way, through the cooperation 
of the National Government and local communities throughout 
America. 

We have modified and reduced burdensome taxes upon small 
business and industry in order that its capital might be utilized 
for employment and expansion in the interest of greater individual 
and collective prosperity. 

For the home owners and home lovers of America we have, 
through Government aid, preserved and protected millions of 
homes from loss, and at the same time have preserved the spirit of 
the people who have a financial and social stake in the preserva- 
tion of American ideals. 

For the investors of America we have provided the means of 
knowledge concerning the securities in which he may be inter- 
ested, and protection from fraud and manipulation in their sale 
and distribution. We have curbed the unreasonable speculative 
propensity based on manipulation instead of value, and we have 
done the same with reference to the speculative markets for 
commodities as well as securities. 

To the youth of America we have brought the encouraging aid 
of the Federal Government. We have given financial aid to thou- 
sands of young men and women who are seeking an education, 
and we have afforded to them vastly improved educational 
facilities by the erection, improvement, and expansion of all 
kinds of educational institutions, from the humble country 
schoolhouse to the great university. 

We have afforded employment and training to thousands of 
American young men in the Civilian Conservation camps which 
this administration has established, and the finest tribute to 
these activities comes from the fact that no community with 
which I am familiar has been willing to give up one of these 
camps when located in its midst. 

We have helped in the effect to preserve peace among the 
nations of the world by bringing every legitimate pressure to 
resort to the methods of arbitration and conciliation rather than 
the arbitrament of the sword; and while, unfortunately, in both 
Europe and Asia, men still fight over issues that might be other- 
wise peaceably settled, we are thankful that we, ourselves, are at 
peace with the world and shall continue our efforts to remain so. 

For those who have fought the battles of the Republic when 
peace had departed from us, we have sought to bring just recog- 
nition whether they fought in the Civil War, the Spanish War, 
or the World War. 

I cannot here enter into any details of legislation in behalf of 
hospitals, insurance, compensation, and preference in appointments 
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and employment made possible by the legislation which has beon 
enacted by this administration, but those who are interested in 
this question will not overlook the fact that added facilities for 
the care and treatment of disabled veterans and liberal provisions 
for insurance and compensation have been and are being provided 
for those who served their country in the ravages of war. Under 
this administration new preference was given in civil-service ap- 
pointments and employment under work and relief programs, and 
it was under this administration that the justice of a final and 
satisfactory adjustment of the long-delayed question of paying the 
adjusted-service compensation, popularly known as the bonus 
was brought about. The session of Congress which has just ad- 
journed passed an act increasing the pensions of disabled veterans, 
and I sincerely trust that this measure will receive the approval of 
the President. 

To the unemployed and the aged we have sought to bring a 
sense of security never before attempted in the history of Ameri- 
can legislation. Under the Social Security Act we have attempted 
to create an adequate fund for the compensation of those tem- 
porarily unemployed so that they may, out of their own earnings 
and the earnings of their employers, save themselves from public 
relief rolls in normal times and under normal circumstances. 

To the aged, who approach the sunset of life without means of 
support, we have, under the Social Security Act, attempted to pro- 
vide a pension system to be matched by the States of the Union 
which would, if carried into effect, give to these old citizens of 
this Republic $30 per month during their declining years. Heaven 
knows that to a man or woman who has devoted his or her ener- 
gies, ability, and spirit to the service of humanity, to the cause 
of religion and good government, and has made some contribution 
to the ci process of the world in which we live, $30 per 
month is little enough for their care and support. Most of us, in 
early and middle life, look forward to the accumulation of a com- 
petency which will enable us to retire from the field of activity 
when age comes upon us, But, work as we will and save as we 
may, there are millions who may never reach this happy consum- 
mation, and when they are able to accomplish it, sometimes un- 
foreseen disaster overtakes them and sweeps from their possession 
what little they have been able to lay aside during their lives. 
Surely that society which they have served, that society for which 
they have sacrificed, that society for which they have endured 
disappointment and failure, owes to them no less than $30 per 
month to enable them to live in the dignity of old age and in a 
peace that “passeth all understanding.” It is my earnest hope 
that the States of this Union will rise to the obligation contem- 
plated by Congress in the passage of this tardy legislation in 
behalf of those who may be enabled to look without fear to the 
glorious colors of the setting sun. 

In the attempt to restore the spirit of millions of men and 
women who know that in the fierce competition which character- 
izes the age in which we live, no man is his own master, or 
the master of his fate. We have sought to bring to their ald 
the powers of Government, the powers of organized society, 
the powers of cooperation and coordination that makes our Gov- 
ernment, and should make any government, the people's servant 
and not their master. We have sought to bring the people and 
the Government closer together so that Government might under- 
stand the problems that face the humblest family and help that 
family in their solution. We have sought to create a new pride 
among the people in their Government in which they know and 
feel that it knows their problems and will help them in their 
solution. 

Not only have I aided with whatever ability I may possess in 
the of these laws to which I have referred and in the 
creation of this new conception of the relationship between the 
people and their Government, but I have, during my whole pub- 
lic career, sought to justify the confidence which has been re- 

in me by the people by supporting and emphasizing the 
duty of the Government to do more than levy taxes and draw 
salaries to be paid by these taxes. From the day when I entered 
the Halls of Congress, I have sought to advance the welfare of 
American labor and I ask the laboring men of this State to judge 
me by that record, for I am willing to be judged by it. 

From the day when I entered the Halls of Congress, I have 
sought in every possible way to elevate and improve conditions 
of the American farmer, and I have supported consistently every 
measure which seemed to hold out any hope for improvement to 
agriculture, no matter under what administration or what spon- 
sorship it was proposed. 

During my whole congressional life I have sought to encour- 
age honest and legitimate business and protect it from those who 
would destroy it by monopolistic practices or take away its profits 
by unfair competition. I have believed in and advocated those 
laws which seemed to be necessary for the advancement of 
American business at home and abroad and I have supported 
every measure designed to extend and advance the frontiers of 
American industry at home and throughout the world. 


I believe in the profit system. I believe that every man, whether 
great or small, who invests his money in an enterprise for the 
employment of labor and for the production of things that will 
make life more profitable and more enjoyable to the American 
people should have such encouragement from his Government as 
is legitimate and proper and in the interest of fair dealing among 
all business and with the people. 
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I believe that the power to tax is the power to 
be 


measures 
men who have suffered by reason of their serv- 
"ice to their country, and one of the few times when I have voted 
to override a veto of President Roosevelt was upon the enactment 
of the adjusted-compensation law, which I helped to write and to 
pass through the Senate of the United States. 

It is claimed—and is true—that the great program which I have 
been discussing has cost the Nation billions of dollars and has 
resulted in an increase of the national debt of the United States. 
It is true that this program has cost billions of dollars. It is true 
that it has increased the public debt of the United States Gov- 
ernment, but I deny the assertion of those who have no faith in 
America and think that because of this program we are headed 
toward bankruptcy. All over this Nation, in every county, town, 
and hamlet, in every great city, and in the quiet of the country- 
side, permanent improvements have been made through this pro- 
gram that would have been otherwise impossible. Streets and 
sidewalks and alleys have been built, sewer systems, waterworks, 
and other utilities have been made possible among the people 
who had not heretofore enjoyed them. Parks, forest reservations, 
and recreational facilities by the hundreds of thousands have 
been created for the benefit of ourselves and our children and our 
posterity. Highways and bridges have been constructed through 
the Federal aid thus granted which would never have been pos- 
sible out of local funds alone. Schoolhouses have been built and 
improved in nearly every county throughout the Nation, and uni- 
versities have been able to secure facilities which they had needed 
long but were unable to obtain, All these things and many others 
which I might recite, if time permitted, have cost money. They 
have increased the debt of the Treasury of the United States, but 
where is the man or woman who will weigh these great adyan- 
tages, who will weigh the invaluable increase in the spirit of Amer- 
icanism, the elevated pride in their Government, and the moral 
values with which your Nation has been enhanced against the 
increase in the public debt of the United States. 

Those who have appealed to Washington for these benefits which 
I have recited and have received them have no right now to com- 
plain because their cry was heeded. 

Hoover increased the debt from sixteen billions to twenty-three 
billions in 4 years, and did not leave a trace of benefits to any 
community in America. Roosevelt has increased the debt from 
twenty-three billions to thirty-eight billions but ten billions will 
be repaid, and is being repaid, by the countless industries who 
have borrowed it and by countless communities which have 
taken advantage of an opportunity never before afforded to secure 
meeded improvements in the enjoyment of their local lives. The 
net increase of the debt of the United States Treasury therefore, 
brought about by this administration, amounts to but little more 
than $5,000,000,000, but during these 5 years we have doubled the 
income of agriculture. We have added $20,000,000,000 a year to 
the net income of the American people. The net increase in the 
national debt can be paid today with one-fourth of the net increase 
in the income of the American people in the year 1937. 

When we consider whether a nation is headed toward bank- 
ruptcy, we do not take into account merely an increase in a 
government debt, we must take into account the increase or 
decrease of all debts, public and private; this includes farm debts, 
home debts, railroad debts, industrial debts, municipal debts, 
county debts, State debts, and individual debts of every descrip- 
tion. While it is true that the net debt of the United States 
Government has increased by $5,000,000,000, the net aggregate 
debt of all the American people, both public and private, has 
actually decreased since the inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as President of the United States, and the New Deal as the ob- 
jective of the governmental program which he had the vision and 
the courage to inaugurate. 

Of this inspiring program, I have been proud as your representa- 
tive in the Senate to be a part, and during the last 12 months, 
because of the unfortunate death of the Democratic leader, Sena- 
tor Robinson, of Arkansas, it has fallen to my lot to guide this 
program in the Senate of the United States. 

When this great responsibility was placed upon me by my 
coll I felt a sense of pride, not for myself alone, but for 
the State which gave me birth and has honored me for a quarter 
of a century. 

I have been proud in this capacity and in all capacities to work 
in heart and in spirit with that man who will take his place in 
the history of America with Jefferson, with Jackson, with Lincoln, 
and with Woodrow Wilson, as one of the great political and moral 
leaders of the age in which we live. 


regardless of section, party, color, 
religion, or occupation. When I have been called upon or have 
had an opportunity to serve the humblest or the most powerful 
citizen in this State or this Nation, I have not asked his politics 
or his religion. If I shall again be honored by your suffrage and 
your confidence, I shall follow the same course in the future. 
Twelve years ago, on September 11, 1926, I opened my cam 
as the Democratic nominee for the United Sta Senate from the 
State of Kentucky, in the beautiful little city of Paris, the county 
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seat of Bourbon County, In this address T uttered the following 
statement: 

“If the road to the Senate must be paved with gold, I confess 
I cannot travel it. If to be a Senator is to be an apologist for 
corruption and a companion of those who practice it, then I cannot 


By that standard I have lived in public and private station. By 
that standard I shall continue to live and on the basis of that 
eee I submit to the people of Kentucky my record and 
my fate. 


The Work of the Seventy-fifth Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY SENATOR ALBEN W. BARKLEY TO BE 
DELIVERED ON JUNE 19, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
radio address to be delivered by me on June 19, 1938: 


The Seventy-fifth Congress has come to a close. When the sec- 
ond regular session of this Congress is added to the special ses- 
sion which met on November 15 last, Congress has been in almost 
continuous session for nearly 7 months. 

Tonight I am reporting to you, as majority leader of the Senate 
of the United States, at the suggestion of the White House, on the 
significance of this session of Congress. 

In the middle of these long 7 months there was a period when 
many felt that the session was proving futile. 

And it is true that not all the problems which the President 
asked the Congress to meet were adequately dealt with. 

The reorganization bill, for instance, was defeated—in a way 
and for reasons which have already made many who participated 
in its defeat feel frankly’ ashamed. The pressing need for more 
adequate governmental machinery to meet the continuing respon- 
sibilities of government in a changing world will have to be left 
until another session of Congress. 

But the Congress did perform the even bigger tasks for which 
it was called last November—i. e., meeting the responsibilities 
of Government to agriculture, to labor, to business, and to the 
man out of a job. As the President said in his letter to the 
Speaker and the Vice President at the end of the session, “Defi- 
nitely we are making progress in meeting the many new problems 
which confront us.” 

In meeting these tasks, this session of the Congress has clari- 
fied for the American people many issues, the determination of 
which will shape the American way of life for the next genera- 


tion. 

In the Seventy-fifth Congress the American people, through their 
representatives, were on trial to show whether they had staying 
power to get done what they promised themselves to get done 
in November 1932, and again in November 1936. 

Did they have the sustained determination to keep on with the 
honorable but difficult course of controlling their own destiny? 

Or were they short-distance runners—who could not keep after 
their problems for more than 4 years—who were willing to let 
themselves fall back under the rule of a small minority who did 
have the sustained determination to rule? 

This Congress tested our wind to go the distance. 

In November 1932, we set a course for ourselves. That course 
was to reorganize our traditional way of life around two things 
we had mistakenly assumed we had always had. One of those 
things was scrupulous honesty in financial affairs at the top. The 
other thing was scrupulous, democratic respect for the uni 
of the worker and the farmer at the bottom. As we ed tha 
opportunity, it was a standard of material living and a standard 
of internal self-respect compatible with the resources of the coun- 
try and the Declaration of Independence. 

Over the last 6 years we have had difficulties of detail working 
out that reorganization. And as the going has naturally become 
harder as we push further on, Congress has been told over and over 
that our people were too weary to go on. Congress has been told 
DE 3 ay: tat that 5 a ae feel that 3 way is too hard 

we may just as we ve up make democracy 
work ‘in time Ghat bus ee 
need to be made—that our people haven't the sand to make the 
grade—that they would rather fall back into old despairs than 
find the courage necessary to go through to the Promised Land. 

This session is spiritually im) just because it disappoints 
those prophets of defeat. In this ess the American 


have proved that their courage continues. By going on 
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for the future reality of the American belief in democracy. As 
Senator THomas, chairman of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, has said: “After the Social Security Act, this bill is the 
greatest step yet taken to advance the welfare of our people in 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt we have not merely paid lip service to 
the idea that it would be delightful if we could go through. 

Over large sectors of the front we actually have gone through— 
have gone further toward a humane and stable civilization than 
where we were before November 1936. 

Now, before we recount specific achievements, let us think for a 
moment about general background. 

We live in an age of specialization. Even the farmer supplies only 
a portion of his own needs. Increasingly he must obtain more 
money for his crops to buy more and more things he cannot make 
for himself. Each of us is dependent upon his ability to exchange 
his labor, his produce, and his capital for the products of other 
men's labor and other men’s capital. The welfare of each of us is 


dependent upon the welfare of all of us. The “general welfare“ 


spoken of in the Constitution as the end of government is now the 
first concern of all of us as private citizens. 

We live, therefore, in an interdependent society. And in an 
interdependent society government has a constant duty to see that 
the channels of trade are free and unobstructed, so that all of us 
may be busy at our particular jobs, producing and exchanging the 
goods and services we need. 

In an interdependent society, if the consumer cannot buy, the 
producer cannot produce. Each of us—farmer, businessman, or 
worker—suffers when anything goes wrong in any vital part of the 
economic system. 

In an interdependent society, government can never take a 
holiday. The economic welfare of millions of people cannot be 
left to chance. Conditions are constantly and no matter 
how carefully government performs its tasks at any time, the 
task of government is never ended. For government is a con- 
tinuing responsibility. And upon the recognition of that fact— 
that government is a continuing responsibility—depends our 
future welfare. 

Many faint hearts have felt discouraged because no magic wand 
has been discovered which, once waved, will keep us 1323 
forever. But the accomplishments of government in the past 
have depended, and the even greater accomplishments of govern- 
ment in the future will depend, not upon the waving of a magic 
wand, but upon the performance of a continuing responsibility to 
work out individual problems, one by one, as they arise. 

The fundamental struggles in the Seventy-fifth Congress have 
been between two forces. On one side have been those who want 
to undo the great social economic program of our great President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and then let government take a holi- 
day not for 6 months but for an indefinite period of years. On 
the other side have been those who want to recognize the continu- 
ing responsibility of government to see that in an interdependent 
society there is no general stoppage of business and employment. 

It is unfortunate that in a period of distress there should be a 
fight to determine whether government should act, rather than 
a fight to determine how quickly and how vigorously government 
should act, We thought we were past that in March 1933. 

But, despite the obstruction of an opposition within and with- 
out the Congress attempting to exploit human misery to free 
organized private greed from the restraints of democratic govern- 
ment, we have made real progress during the last session of the 
Congress. We have recognized the continuing responsibility of 
government to all parts of our population. 

Now, let us specify the big things this session of Congress has 
done. First, let us look at the way in which Congress and the 
President have recognized the continuing responsibility of govern- 
ment to agriculture. 

We have passed supplements and amendments to the A. A. A. 
2 the Commodity Credit Act, the Sugar Act, the Wheat Acreage 


In substance, this legislation accomplishes the following pur- 


poses: 
We have continued to keep in mind the fertility of our soil, and 
we have taken further action to assist farmers to stop the waste 
of the soil and save the good soil that remains. 

We have continued our efforts as a permanent national policy 
to give the farmers a further share of the national income to 
supply farmers’ buying to keep city factories running. 

We have taken further action to provide an all-weather farm 
program with a view to protecting farmers against the effects of 
overproduction in years of abnormal surpluses and the consumers 
against the effects of underproduction in years of scarcity. 

We have started a system of crop insurance to enable the farm- 
ers to protect themselves against the hazards of crop failures. 

We have given the Secretary of Agriculture a general annual 
appropriation, $4,000,000, with which to set up regional labora- 
tories in each major farm area to study new uses and markets for 
farm products. 

The American farmer, the most badly neglected by his Govern- 
ment before 1932 of any farmer in the world—left to rot in praise 
of his self-defeating rugged individualism—is now giving himself 
through government more mutual self-help than any farmer in the 
world. So much for the farmer. 

Now, what have we done to recognize the continuing responsibility 
of government to labor? 

We have enacted a Fair Labor Standards Act which commands 
the support of liberal men and women irrespective of party or class 
in every part of the country. It is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of this legislation for the future welfare of American 
labor, for the future stability of the American economic system, and 
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accord with a constitutional system.” Its benefits will extend far 
beyond those workers immediately affected by it. It will make it 
easier for unions to make decent wage agreements. It will tend to 
lift the level of wages everywhere. 

This act definitely puts an end to the unspeakable traffic in the 
products of child labor in interstate commerce. It also bans from 
the channels of interstate commerce goods upon which workers 
labor for excessively long hours or for excessively low wages. It 
builds a floor below which wages may not go and a ceiling beyond 
which hours may not be stretched. 

We are confident that in this way we shall build up workers’ 
purchasing power, increase employment and open new markets for 
the products of farm and factory. We have recognized, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has said, “the need of seeking a more uniformly 
adequate standard of living and purchasing power everywhere if 
every part is to live happily with every other part. »“ 
Political and social harmony require that every State and every 
county not only produce goods for the Nation’s markets but 
furnish markets for the Nation’s goods. 

So much for labor. 

Now, what has this Congress done to the continuing 
responsibility to the owners of business—over and above making 
better customers of the farmer and the worker? 

We have given the Reconstruction Finance Corporation new 
powers to make longer term loans for virtually all types and 
kinds of businesses, Any business that is credit-worthy which 
cannot get a loan through ordinary banking channels ought now 
to be able to get it through the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration at a moderate rate of interest. 

We have thoroughly revised our tax laws so as to eliminate the 
complaints of business. Taxes on small corporations have been 
reduced, and the taxes on larger corporations greatly modified. 
The undistributed profits tax has been very substantially reduced. 
The capital-gains tax on capital assets, held more than 18 months, 
has been cut radically. 

These changes have been made because businessmen have 
assured us that such changes would encourage a resumption of 
private capital expenditures, 

The President and others of us have felt that there were more 
effective ways to private-capital expenditures. We have 
thought that it would be more effective to provide special tax 
reductions for new investment and new enterprise. That would 
seem more specifically effective than to provide tax reductions for 
all capital gains, many of which are purely speculative gains derived 
from speculation in existing stocks and bonds, or to provide tax 
reductions for all undistributed profits, regardless of whether they 
are used in new capital investment or merely hoarded. But the 
changes which were made in the tax laws were made at the sugges- 
tion of businessmen themselves. And there certainly can be no 
further complaint that the tax laws stifle new enterprise. 

And there is one more thing this Congress has done for the 
owner of American business that is so far only partly appreciated. 
That is the provision for a really thoroughgoing inquiry into so- 
called monopoly in American business and the causes and remedies 
for the growing concentration of economic power that is putting 
the small and average-sized business out of business, 

This investigation is not to be an attempt to horsewhip any 
kind of business—big business or little business. But it is an 
honest and thoroughgoing attempt to find out what our economic 
system is really like, so that we will not be thinking that we are 
living in a system of old-fashioned competition when we are really 
living in a system of monopolistic markets, so that we will be able 
to give a real answer to the question of whether little business has 
to be destroyed if we want the advantages of mass production, 

A committee of 12 members, 6 from the Congress and 6 from 
the executive Departments, has been given $500,000 to find out 
what the answers are. This is the first intelligent fagt-finding 
start we have ever made toward the problem of preserving democ- 
racy in American business. It will be an inquiry which will be 
made the basis for permanent legislation on business problems to 
take the place of the emergency approach we have hitherto had 
to take on the basis of insufficient knowledge. It is not som 
for the honest businessman to be afraid of. It is an intelligen 
inquiry long overdue, for the success of which honest businessmen 
should sincerely pray. 

So much for the benefits that can be allocated to the great 
specific groups of the farmers, the workers, and the owners of 
American business. Now, what has the Congress done to recognize 
its continuing responsibility to all of the American people? 

Those measures which I have classified in relation to a part of 
the people have been so drawn as to be of benefit to all the people. 
The protection of agriculture, our basic industry, is vital to sustain 
the markets for our industrial products. The protection of labor 
is necessary to fortify the purchasing power of the Nation upon 
which our agricultural and industrial markets depend. Encourage- 
ment to business acts as a lubricant for the entire economic system, 
causing orders to flow through industry, creating jobs over a wide 
front. 

Business activity began to slow down last fall. Various causes 
for the recession have been assigned. 
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Some captains of high finance and their high-pressure publicity 
counsels have maliciously tried to spread the impression that the 
recession was caused by the Revenue Act of 1936. That impression 
is utterly without foundation. Whatever its merits or demerits, 
the undistributed-profits tax provably did not deter capital expan- 
sion. Whatever its merits, the capital-gains tax provably did not 
deter capital expansion. The proof is that during the first 6 months 
of 1937, when both of those taxes were in fullest effect, we had as 
much plant expansion as in the halcyon days of 1928. 

There is no assurance that the untaxed savings of the rich will 
go into new investment or new enterprise. Such savings may be 
hoarded or shuffled about in the buying or selling of existing stocks 
and bonds which may alternately inflate and deflate the market, 
but add not a cubit to the real wealth or income of the Nation. 

There are some who say that the recession in business was induced 
by too rapid curtailment of Government ditures. It is prob- 
able that business activity would have slackened less had there been 
a slower curtailment of Government expenditures because business 
activity does depend upon spending, both public and private. 

But certainly when businessmen were urging the Government to 
reduce its expenditures and balance the Budget, Government had 
some justification in relying upon private enterprise being able to 
run more on its own steam, Never forget that the banker who 
advised credit deflation last spring was the president of the Chase 
National Bank. There may not be any one completely responsible 
cause for the inability of private enterprise to run on its own steam, 
but if certain industries under the control of great monopolies and 
high finance had not rigged their prices up out of the reach of 
consumer buying power, and if excessive optimism had not caused 
businessmen to accumulate large and excessive inventories, private 
enterprise might have been able to run on its own steam. 

The recession was undoubtedly aggravated by the subtle plans 
of organized private greed to use the recession to restore the prac- 
tice of tax avoidance in the higher brackets and to impose an even 
heavier tax burden on the average taxpayer. Certainly the great 
concentrations of private corporate power with large undistributed 
surplus made little or no effort to undertake private capital ex- 
2 or in other ways to prevent the shifting of their workers 

rom their pay rolls to the Government's relief rolls. 

But whatever be the causes of the recession or however the 
blame be assigned, the Government under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recognizes a continuing responsibility to keep our 
economic system going. The Government under the leadership 
of President Roosevelt does not believe that continuing responsi- 
bility to agriculture, labor, or to business can be discharged by 
the Government taking a holiday. 

No magic wand can induce business activity. The confidence of 
Hoover's businessmen and bankers that prosperity was just around 
the corner did not restore business activity in 1930, in 1931, or 1932. 
Even the ungrudging support and cooperation that the Government 
had in those years from great bankers like Mr. Wiggin and Mr, 
Mitchell, or great financiers like Mr. Richard Whitney and Samuel 
Insull, did not restore business activity. 

Business activity is not a belief; it is a fact. Orders come before 
confidence—not confidence before orders. Business activity rep- 
resents the aggregate of Government and private indi- 
viduals and corporations for consumption and for capital im- 

vements. When businessmen have orders, they produce. 
When businessmen have difficulty filling their orders with their 
existing plant facilities, they begin to think about building new 
plants. Orders, and not hopes, make jobs and make profits. 

As someone recently said, “You and I know that businessmen go 
ahead when they see the customers in sight, and not before. No 
customers, no confidence, not even if Alfred Sloan himself were 
in the White House. What customers need is cash, and American 
business for more than 2 years has been in a large, wholehearted, 
unconscious conspiracy to deprive them of that cash.” Busy men, 
not jobless men, and busy factories, mot idle factories, create 
wealth and income, 

The continuing responsibility of government during periods of 
recession is therefore to create employment, to increase the flow of 
cash, an@ induce business activity. By reducing reserve require- 
ments and desterilizing gold we have reduced interest rates so as to 
encourage private undertakings. And, as I have said, by extending 
the lending activities of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation we 
have further encouraged private spending. 

The Seventy-fifth Congress has made special efforts to encourage 

vate spending for the building of homes and low-rent dwellings. 

e reduced substantially the financing costs of home building. 
We made the funds of institutional and individual investors more 
readily available for the financing of large-scale home-building 
operations. The effect of our action in the housing field is already 
unmistakably observable. 

But private enterprise has not, even with this ald and encourage- 
ment, been able to take up the slack. And so the Congress, on the 
advice of the President, has decided to make definite additions to 
the purchasing power of the Nation by providing new work—which 
means new business activity. 

We have accordingly, in the recent Work Relief and Public 
Works Appropriation Act, made appropriations aggregating approx- 
imately $3,000,000,000 to be expended through different agencies 
of Government, including the Works Progress Administration, 
Public Works, the Youth Administration, Farm Security Admin- 

! istration, Civilian Conservation Corps, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, and the United States Housing Authority. 
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These expenditures mean jobs and business activity. Such 
expenditures will start the wheels of industry moving: We are a 
rich Nation, rich enough to work, rich enough to make work. 
But we are not yet rich enough to remain idle. 

How are we going to pay for this work program? Senator HILL, 
of Alabama, put that so well a little while ago that I am going 
to use his words. He said: 

“When you hear the opponents of the President talk about how 
much his program is going to cost, they talk about billions and 
billions, until you are dizzy. That you and I may have a real idea 
of how much this program is going to cost, let us talk about 
the cost in terms which you and I are used to in our daily 
affairs. Three billion dollars is $24 apiece for every man, woman, 
and child in this country. The average income of all the Ameri- 
can people this year is $450 for each man, woman, or child. Sup- 
pose for the moment that you as an individual have exactly 
the average income of $450. The President has suggested that 
you allow our Government to spend $24 on your account for 
public works to stimulate business. On the basis of past experi- 
ence, your income will probably increase $60 to $510, as the result 
of this expenditure of $24. This, then, is the question you have 
to consider. If we raise your income from $450 to $510, are you 
willing to pay back the $24? If you are willing to pay the cost, 
there will be no inflation. 

“This is the answer to the question of where the money is 
coming from. The Nation has a large unused capacity to pro- 
duce wealth. The Government can release some of that produc- 
tive power by putting in about $24 for each $60 that is added 
to production. It proved to be a good investment in 1934, in 
1935, and in 1936.” 

Why not now? 

Any honest man will have to admit that we are living in 
midst of economic changes and economic complexities which 
only imperfectly understood by those who pretend to know the 
most about them. 


the only real test of the soundness of a way of doing 
is whether it works. And although we hate to realize it, the 
one thing we are sure of is that many of the business methods 
of 25 years ago or 10 years ago simply don’t work any more. 

Therefore, when I listen to profound economists and executives 
who have never had to think beyond the doors of their own 
business, I cannot help thinking about 1933. 

How many men who had met a pay roll, as the boast goes, had 
any ideas in 1933 about a way out for the profit system? How man 
masters of private enterprise, who today say that the President 
is confused and indecisive, had his nerve in 1933 to take the only 
way out there was? 

In the last great test of 1933 the President was the best all- 
around economist and businessman because he was the shrewdest 
Judge of all the factors. When everyone else failed, he got 
r ts. 

President Roosevelt today faces the problem of preserving a 
profit system on which the Nation is making far greater demands 
than ever before in our history, and which has lost much of its. 
concealed subsidy. 

On top of all that, he is striving to preserve our system of private- 
profit enterprise in the face of all kinds of organized criticism of 
its defects. All over the world the profit system of private enter- 
prise is under terrific attack. If war and revolution should come 
in Europe, it will be under even more severe attack. Read through 
the books that are written about economics and business today, 
There are 10 attacking our way of doing business for every one 
that defends it. All kinds of collectivist schemes, of dictated 
economies, are in the air. 

Under those circumstances, for a President to keep the confidence 
of the great mass of the people in the profit system is the most 
difficult job that was ever attempted by any human being. 

When we talk about the need of confidence of the people in 
business and of business in itself and ask the President to cease 
making attacks upon business, how much can we honestly say 
business has done to keep confidence in Government in this time 
when Government is trying to pull the chestnuts out of the fire 
and when Government alone has any confidence from the people? 
Every friendly gesture of the President is seized upon by a minority 
element in business as a sign of weakness—as a sign that he is 
on the run, as a signal to pour on heavier and heavier criticism 
in the hope of demoralizing him and the public confidence in him, 

One man’s ingenuity, one man’s ability to hunch the unknow- 
able, one man’s position with the bulk of the American people 
are today the strongest protection for the old-fashioned American 
way of life. Millions of people will follow him in faith in the pro- 
tection of the profit system who frankly have no faith of any kind 
in the so-called leaders of American business. 

President Roosevelt is the biggest ace-in-the-hole the American 
businessman has today. He has proved himself a shrewder busi- 
ness statesman in a world of conflict than anyone else we have. 

If business were wise in its own self-interest, it would do its 
best to help him, emotionally as well as intellectually. It would 
agree with him wherever it possibly could, and if it had to dis- 
agree it would disagree with a smile and not with a snarl. For 
if the mass of people lose faith in him—if his ingenuity should be 
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chained—if his ability to give affirmative direction to a world that 
has otherwise checkmated itself should be lost—there would be 
no health in us. 

Under the leadership of President Roosevelt the Seventy-fifth 
Congress has recognized its continuing responsibility of govern- 
ment to the American people. 

The people in these United States know that under the leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt their government will never let them 
down. 


Where Are You Going to Get the Money? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the Seventy- 
fifth Congress made appropriations larger than any other 
peacetime Congress in the history of our Government. We 
are aware of that fact. However, at the same time we know 
that it is cheaper to make appropriations and apply them 
to such channels of activity as was provided in the pro- 
visions in making the appropriation than to make small or 
no appropriations and later on spend or make appropria- 
tions many times larger to take care of the wreckage caused 
by a lack of appropriation. 

We are all convinced of this—of course, some will not 
acknowledge it, but we now know that it is cheaper to give 
men work and pay them at least a minimum living wage than 
to let them loaf on the street corners or barrooms or gam- 
bling dens and thus accumulate an attitude of disrespect, 
distrust, and hatred for not only their Government but for 
every detailed institution that makes up the Government. 

We had thousands, yes millions, of such men walking our 
streets in 1932 and 1933. We have many of them doing the 
same thing today, but the fellow who tells you that condi- 
tions have not been improved over those of 1933 just does 
not know or else he is joking with you, or deliberately telling 
you a falsehood. 

Mr. Speaker, to substantiate my remark, I need only quote 
from the Government records. 

In 1929 the national income was $81,000,000,000. 

In 1933 the national income had dropped to $40,000,000,000. 
The machinery set up in 1934, 1935, and 1936, under the cap- 
tion of what they call the New Deal, jumped the national 
income from $40,000,000,000 in 1933 to $68,000,000,000 in 1937. 
So you see the statement that there has been no improve- 
ment since 1933 is just plain, ordinary, everyday “bunk” that 
our opponents use. 

I hear you ask, “What about 1938?” Well, I will tell you. 
The national income dropped from $68,000,000,000 in the fis- 
cal year 1937 to $56,000,000,000, approximately, in 1938. 

Then I hear you say, “Why?” I will tell you why. In 1937 
the President and Congress said “We are going to give indus- 
try the chance they have been asking for. They have been 
asking us to cut down on appropriations for W. P. A., P. W. A., 
H. O. L. C., C. C. C., and all the others and let them, private 
industry, operate and they will absorb those you will drop 
out by cutting down the appropriations.” Well, we did it. 
We cut down the appropriations for these different agencies. 
We cut them so that at the end of the calendar year 1937 
we could drop from the different Government rolls at least 
two and a half million men—drop them from Government 
rolls so industry could take them over on private pay rolls. 

But what happened in October 1937? We checked up 
and found that private industry had dropped about as many 
from their pay rolls in the last year prior to that time as the 
Government had dropped from its several pay rolls, with 
the result that we had four or five million more people out 
of work in January, February, and March than we had in 
the year prior to that. 
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In other words, industry did not absorb the ones we let off 
the Government pay rolls, but they turned out just about as 
many as we did. 

Anybody who stops and counts two and two and two would 
come to the conclusion that something had to be done. 
What did we do? We, the Seventy-fifth Congress, began to 
make large appropriations, as I stated in the beginning of 
these remarks—large appropriations for the fiscal year 1939, 
appropriations that will put more men to work than we had at 
work in 1936 and the early part of 1937 and we expect that 
industry will wake up and put that many to work, if not 
twice as many. If they will do that then we are on a real 
road to better things, for every district and for the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting, herewith, some data taken 
from the Government record and published in the Washing- 
ton Star on April 17, 1938. 

The first group of figures will show where we are going to 
get the money, and the second group will show the headings 
under which the appropriations are made for the spending 
of the money. 

Where we are going to get the money, or sources of income 
for the fiscal year 1939 are as follows: 


Exchange stabilization fund (idle portion) . $1, 800, 000, 000 


Inactive (sterilized) gold 1, 183, 000, 000 

Remaining gold profits from 1934 juggling________ 142, 000, 000 
working balance (including $209,000,000 

BONG AE E ee ee et A e e 1, 308, 000, 000 
Silver bullion, representing as yet unused Treasury 
profits to date on the silver program, about 777,- 
000,000 ounces, having a sliver-certificate value 

OR GIG oil . innar Boe ees 1, 002, 000, 000 

Total spending power on hand 5, 485, 000, 000 


Appropriations Congress made for the fiscal year 1938 
Relief, full 12 months, commencing July 1 $1, 890, 000, 000 


Grants and loans for public works 1, 400, 000 

New Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans to 
business (authorized maximum) .-------------=- 1, 500, 000, 000 
Federal-aid highway * 100, 000, 000 
Civilian Conservation Corps addition to Budget 50, 000, 000 
Flood control and Federal buildings_.._...___..__ 62, 000, 000 

Railway equipment loans (Interstate Commerce 
Commission recommendation) 300, 000, 000 

Farm Security Administration (excluding $100,000,- 
OND SONS): e ae AN a 75, 000, 000 
National Youth Administration 75, 000, 000 
Total for relief and pump priming.......... 5,452,000, 000 


Thus you see that the avenues for income as set forth by 
the Treasury Department and Department of Revenue are 
almost identical with the channels of expenditure. 


Accomplishments of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration in New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, the National Youth Administra- 
tion has performed an invaluable service in New York State 
in the employment and training of our young people. For 
scme time I have been interested in the accomplishments of 
this splendid agency and I, therefore, asked our State N. Y. A. 
Director, Mr. Karl D, Hesley, to furnish me with some rather 
detailed information concerning its operations in my State. 
I am going to incorporate the information he kindly gave 
me in this discussion. Mr. Hesley, who has demonstrated 
unusual ability in his position, has assembled some very- 
interesting and enlightening data on the number of young 
people employed on N. Y. A. projects and in student aid. 
Especially interesting is the account of the work they have 
actually done to earn their wages and the effect of the pro- 
gram on their development as responsible and useful citizens 
of their communities, 
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Without a doubt, the N. Y. A. activities have developed a 
significant and increasing awareness, on the part of com- 
munities, of the problems of our young people. There has 
been a real awakening to the fact that the community has 
an obligation to do something practical about these problems. 

The local N. Y. A. advisory committees, representing all 
elements in the community which are interested in youth, 
including social agencies, schools, labor, industrial, and agri- 
cultural groups, have contributed greatly to the success of 
the program. 

In surveying the accomplishments of the N. Y. A. in New 
York State, I wish to call attention to the actual type of 
projects which have been operating within the State. 

WORK PROJECTS 


Since the beginning of the program here, the State-wide 
quota has ranged from 8,500 at the beginning through 6,500 
in July 1937 to 7,500 through March 1938. 

The State quota has served youth as a gateway to private 
employment. Some 9,089 young people have gone from 
N. Y. A. work and training into private employment between 
March 31, 1936, and March 31, 1938. 

Altogether, 21,732 young people in the State have worked 
on N. Y. A. projects, receiving work experience and practical 
guidance; the interview by the N. Y. A. supervisor to deter- 
mine the most suitable project for assignment, continued 
supervision on the job by both N. Y. A. supervisor and co- 
sponsor, transfer to another project if other work experience 
is indicated as necessary, counseling and assistance in seeking 
private employment. The aim throughout has been to equip 
young people so that they can get jobs, become self-support- 
ing citizens. 

N. Y. A. projects have been set up under plans made by 
local advisory committees and have sound roots in community 
needs as well as in the special requirements of local young 
people for work experience. Following is the employment of 
N. Y. A. youths by type of project, as of April 13, 1938: 

N. Y. A. work projects, New York State exclusive of New York City, 
and number of youths employed thereon Apr. 13, 1938 
STATE-WIDE PROJECTS 


Number of 
youths 
employed 
Roadside improvement.......--...-..-......--.-...-....-. 149 
Other highway and street projects 17 
Construction of recreational facilities: 127 
er Cok eee 2 
e ee 
Clerical, Government agencies 
Clerical, other than Government agencles - 334 
Agricultural demonstration — 220 
ert ß 207 
Library service and book repair 462 
i . san ense we 185 
Museums, exhibits, visual aid 161 
tr. A N S S, 712 
Fine arts (music, drama, etc.) 72222 80 
WOuth center activitioes ion oa elec oo m 179 
PR RIS 9 BR Ee ee E E ER 352 
r Ol A Ue Do ilk E ames 779 
Improvement of grounds around buildings 192 
ea hh WON on Ee aa Von a eda a e bonne m 637 
Remodeling and repair of public buildings. 342 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 
Improvement of ground around school No. 26, Yonkers, 
‘Westohester c 59 
Remodeling of abandoned farm house into winter and sum- 
mer sport house, Queensbury, Warren Count 9 
Building girls’ dormitory on Indian Reservation, Iroquois, 
%%% O REE CREES T OE 10 
Buung extension to the rear of Glen Cove Neighborhood 
ES SS eS PO a een ee 3 


W of park, roadways, and repair of park mainte- 
mance machinery for Long Island State Park Commission. 151 
Remodeling Cold Spring Community Center Building, Buf- 


u ů mnNd—nm—U— r „% 22 
Constructing a log cabin for Indian Boy Scout Troop, 
~ Nedrow, Onondaga County oils, 16 
Resident training center at H mira 149 
Resident training center at agricultural school, Cobleskill.. 118 
Resident training center at Farmingdale 110 
Resident training center at Binghamton- ..-- 120 
Resident training center at Delhi 110 


1Youths are reaching these centers between Apr. 15 and May 15. 


N. Y. A. work projects, New York State exclusive of New York City, 
and number of youths employed thereon Apr. 13, 1938—Con. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS—continued 


Number of 
youths 
employed 
Resident training center at Morrisville_...._......-.-.-..__. 116 
Resident training center at Alfred 124 


Repairs and improvements at New York State Fair Ground, 
Syracuse, Onondaga County.--.-....------------------.. 


1 Youths are reaching these centers between Apr. 15 and May 15. 


Communities have benefited through the work of N. Y. A. 
youths in services which could not have been supplied under 
their existing budgets and in facilities which could not other- 
wise have been built or repaired. While it is not practicable 
to enumerate services per se, it is possible to list the produc- 
tion of material facilities on certain projects. From the 
following list, it can readily be seen that the work of young 
people during the 2 years of N. Y. A. in New York State has 
measurably contributed to the comfort and welfare of their 
communities: 


Report on physical e Ri Sirs projects, Jan. 1, 1936—Mar. 
wi 


Indeking S.s ea Seeminse F 


Infants’ garments --i---=---2-- 
Children's garments. 
Other garments... 


Bs 
Hospital supplies. 
Other articles 


Repalred —— ——— —U—œ—ä m a 
. . ĩðͤ v a abe eats Cela as -a A 
Puppets. made. areata oils uses 486 
CONCRETE OR STONE 

Park. bene ö,0• 11 
Pepe TT 41 
TAMOS a i Se T (Ä one 35 
Waun... i a a O S aware 5 11 
Wan. ß 9 
Renne . ĩ¼—„k w.. apie nip b emis ards 5 
Sterm ‘pewers- oo ee : perpen all 6 
Other: 

Concrete stairway in park ALAAN L AB F 8 1 

Constructed rock garden 1 

Small bridge abutments .n-=----2-nnnnn ak 2 

Wonne ene Ia EE TA E 1 

Warmen . RES RE ee 1 
Tombstones ‘repaired. ggg. T8 12 
Swimming pool repaired___... ~~ 1 
Dini . aa S i 2 
Foundations for playground equipment: 36 
Foundations for exhibit cases 15 
Arch through concrete wall ER 1 
Park benchon, -OW !!!... asiaa 4, 283 
Park benches, repaired 870 
Dawn hans aa 7̃²§7“7 ee 61 
Bleachers; | MEOW Le. Sele Se 87 
Bleachers, repaedg . 8 47 
Boats, / . iE ate eet 13 
Boats; F panedgg. 8 184 
Shelter houses or cabins, new 72 
Shelter houses or cabins repaired. 4 
Furniture, new. —— 1,013 
Furniture, repaired_ 14, 211 
Picnic tables, new. 264 
Picnic: tables, repaired. . 512 
Large equipment (diving towers, raf , teeters, swings, 

scoreboards, sandboxes, eto.) „„„„„4„ 31„ 218 
Small articles (boxes, easels, looms, screen frames, book 
holders, racks, cupboards, etc.) 72222 986 
VISUAL EDUCATION 

Abit poss 2 5a kn . aa 3, 549 
Lantern slides; now- cansan k 1, 000 
Lantern slides, repaired__...._....._.__-_____. ern 40, 000 


ee i a a 


| er MR S 
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Report on sical production on work projects, Jan. 1, 1936-Mar. 
py 31, 1938—Continued 


VISUAL EDUCATION—continued 


VOR SD ee er eee —— 6, 000 
-je SSN LE RE RSS aS le 1, 740 
1 » A ——2A2w Bee 665 
2 I ne ĩð ao i ce 412 
art: 

3 

i, 633 

54 

12 

10 


Experimental gardens laid out and maintained, sur- 
veying, soil testing, irrigation, etco——— 


8 8s 8888888388888 


RECREATION FACILITIES 


75 
20 
30 
191 
95 
49 
25 
15 
Wading pools repaired___.......--_.__.___-_______... ae 5 
(/ ↄ A : „ 85 
Toboggan slides (new) 21 
Ski jumps and ski runs 43 
Recreation areas, parks 64 
Playgrounds, etc. (new) 88 
Parks. improved... ~...--.-.-.~=..+=---..----=.- 174 
Playgrounds improved.._......-._..-..-.-...~.---.-... 314 
Other—archery range 1 
REPAIR OF MACHINERY 
SW ene ewan — 311 
Parts to recondition machines — - 9 
School busses repaired—— 3 
Trucks repaired. 18 
Printing press —j—v ;? 3 
shaft = 2 
Center punches 12 
Metal markers 12 
Radio sets repaired_ 20 
Typewriters repaired. 6 
56 - Inch wheel pin. 50 
34-inch wheel pin. 45 
rr — 12 
——T—T—T—T—T—————— em eee 2 
¥% mile of asphalt road.......--.-.---------~-----..-. 1 
3 miles of scraping and graveling of dirt road —— 1 
Highways resurfaced___.....-~=-----~--------+++-=-+-< 2 
Crosswalk lines painted_._..---_---------_------_---.. 800 
OTHER CONSTRUCTION 
Bridges, steel (new) 95 feet — 1 
be ee ek) RR eR ES Se aed ae Be 7 
Bridges, other (new) ä 4 
Bridges, other (repaired) — 2 
Buildings erected - 5 2 
Bunde e — — : . 23 
pee eana S ES Eee ee eee Be eS 336 
Buildings demolished__......-._-.-.--.-.-..--.-...... 5 
Plumbing: 
250 feet of pipe laying— 1 
750 feet of pipe 23 Sek ee ah os i E E, 1 
Boilers refinished’ inside._.....-....--_............. 2 
ae mer bs- 2 
ew OnE L——e——0 —⅛— 
Hood lights installed—— 2. —— 2 
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Report on physical production on work projects, Jan. 1, 1936—Mar. 
31, 1938—Continued 


OTHER. CONSTRUCTION—continued 


Street and road signs (new) 2, 794 
Street, road, bulletin, etc., signs repalred - pa 870 
ee CW) no ee N 6 
Fences (repaired) -_ FF — 254 
nr gee a one 2 
„ . ae ae eee ae 3 
Welding tables 3 
Water tanks installed..- „%: S 3 
Lunches prepared and distributed 7, 062, 352 
Half-pint portions of milk distributed 1, 044, 400 


While young people have worked to the advantage of their 
communities, their communities in turn have participated 
in helping them. This thread of community participation 
runs through the many-sided N. Y. A. guidance and off-time 
training program. 

Group meetings, numbering 8,037, have been held, en- 
abling young people to hear local authorities in different 
fields and to discuss occupations, health, personal behavior, 
and other matters related to getting a job, and holding it. 

In 504 instances, N. Y. A. advisory committees, local 
service clubs, civic groups, and other qualified organizations 
have set up a practical guidance service in cooperation with 
N. Y. A., giving young people opportunity to receive first- 
hand information regarding trades, businesses, and occupa- 
tions from the men and women engaged therein. This 
service includes personal interviews with youths, talks before 
groups, and educational tours of industries and businesses. 

To carry out a rounded training program, 416 short-term 
off-time training courses have been set up in different com- 
munities to give N. Y. A. youths, and any others who have 
the same needs, training necessary to qualify them for 
employment possibilities. A number of these short-term 
courses have been set up in the local schools; in places 
where this could not be done to meet the immediate need, 
special N.- Y. A. courses with volunteer instructors from 
business and industry, labor, and other groups have been ar- 
ranged. At present 50 percent of all N. Y. A. project youths 
are taking training allied to their work assignments and to 
their occupational prospects. 

So needed has been this guidance and training work that 
over 13,000 non-N. Y. A. youths have also availed them- 
selves of the services set up for N. Y. A. young people. 

A study made of the 10,400 youths employed on N. Y. A. 
between July 1 and December 31, 1936, gave a revealing 
picture of the needs of young people, unemployed and out- 
of-school, and gave a sound basis for the many services 
established by N. Y. A. This study showed: 

Six out of every 10 youths who had been out of school 
more than 6 months had been unemployed all of that time. 
Of these totally unemployed youths, the older ones who had 
left school at the beginning of the depression had been un- 
employed as long as 4 to 6 years; they represented one-sixth 
of this group or one-tenth of the entire number. 

The remaining 40 percent had secured part-time employ- 
ment since leaving school, but the number who had worked 
as much as three-fourths of their time was negligible. 

Of those who left school at the ages of 16 and 17, less 
than two-fifths had from 1 to 3 years of high-school train- 
ing; approximately one-third had only eighth-grade educa- 
tion or less. 

Although untrained and unemployed, 90 percent of the 
entire group were wholly or partially responsible for de- 
pendents. 

Two-thirds of the young people interviewed reported no 
previous vocational education, counseling, or guidance in 
or out of school. 

N. Y. A. ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

N. Y. A. has pointed the way to the need for a larger 

service to youth, extending beyond the limits of those who 
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can be served under the allotment, and has given a practical 
example of what can be done in this regard. At present 155 
local advisory committees are investigating the problems of 
employment of all young people in their communities, the 
need for specific training, and the possibilities of developing 
old fields of employment and discovering new ones for youths. 

The State N. Y. A. advisory committee has performed a 
pioneer service in calling attention to the need for State- 
wide planning for youths, and is working in close cooperation 
with local advisory committees along this line. 

INCREASE OF NEED AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE IN NEW YORK STATE 

The N. Y. A. quota as a gateway to private employment 
has become somewhat clogged in the months since August 
1937, both by an increase in the number of relief cases in 
the communities of the State and by the return from private 
employment of some 750 young people—five times as many 
as returned to the program from seasonal employment the 
year before. 

In September the local advisory committees, aware of the 
increasing number of local unemployed out-of-school young 
people in need of relief, began to seek larger local quotas. 
In November it was estimated—and closely checked—that 
over 14,000—i4,317—young people between 18 and 25 years 
of age in New York State, exclusive of New York City, were 
eligible for N. Y. A. employment in addition to those already 
employed on N. Y. A. projects. With the up-State relief load 
increasing 14.9 percent between August and February, it is 
fair to assume that this reservoir of eligible youths has in- 
creased at least 7.5 percent in the months since November, 
which would bring the number to about 15,400 youths. 

Fortunately, for the last 2 months of this fiscal year it has 
been possible to increase the N. Y. A. quota to about 10,500, 
which will heip meet the needs of the reservoir of youths 
eligible for N. Y. A. work and wages and the discipline only 
a job can give. 

STUDENT AID 

The student-aid program in New York State, exclusive of 
New York City, has enabled 56,836 high-school and college 
students in the past 3 school years to earn their way. 


Student applications approved 
SEPTEMBER 1935—JUNE 1936 


High schools -- 14,163 
Collegiate centers 406 
Agricultural schools 59 
Colleges and universities... - 4,097 
‘Graduate schools! ꝗ— 9 117 
—T—T—T—T—T—TTPTP 0 —T—T—T—T—TTT—T—TbT—T—T— E le ae 18, 842 
SEPTEMBER 1936-JUNE 1937 

High schools 14, 228 
735 

234 

Normal schools 558 
Colleges and universities 4. 275 
ess, dd. 231 
T ͤͤ 7˙ hoe ena a 21, 261 


SEPTEMBER 1937—MARCH 1938 
TTTTTVVT—————ß—ß——ß ——ů— —çf— 11,989 


Agricultural schools s 209 
Normal schools 1. 294 
Colleges and universities —— 3.241 

eee eee e 16, 733 


In both the high schools and the institutions of higher 
learning of New York State, school authorities have admin- 
istered student aid to enable the greatest possible number 
of worthy, needy students to secure the education they re- 
quire, to develop work assignments as practical occupational 
experience fitted to the individual student, and to secure 
for the use of the school and the entire student body needed 
Services and facilities which could not otherwise have been 
supplied. In other words, student aid has been made to 
serve as a threefold investment: First, in the education of 
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young people; second, in the development of occupational 
experience; and third, in the production of needed services 
and equipment. 

With the 30-percent reduction in the student-aid allot- 
ment for 1937-38, school authorities have spread the funds 
to meet the needs of as many students as possible. For 
example, high-school students can earn as much as $6 a 
month, but the monthly per capita earnings this year have 
been $4.93, indicating how available funds have been spread 
to serve a larger number of needy students than otherwise 
could have been served. In the colleges, the average per 
capita monthly earnings have been $10.80 although the 
maximum average can be $15, indicating a like spread of 
funds among students. 

In spite of this attempt on the part of school authorities 
to spread the funds as far as possible, 32 percent of the high- 
school students certified by the school heads as in need of 
student aid and 21 percent of the college students similarly 
certified could not be served by the student-aid allotment 
this year. 

In summarizing, the N. Y. A. expenditures during the past 
2% years in New York State are as follows: 


Anrede,, a a ae — $1, 036, 434.18 
Colleges and universities 1. 317, 434. 42 
Work projects (for out-of-school youths) 4, 277, 875. 64 

Teta, — . ng 6, 631, 744. 24 


It should be borne in mind that this has been an invest- 
ment in young people and their abilities as future bread- 
winners as well as in services and facilities needed right now. 


Philip A. Goodwin 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1938 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP A. GOODWIN, 
late a Representative from New York 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I am happy in the thought that 
I came to know the late PHILIP A. Goopwin, of New York; 
that I had the opportunity to serve with him in Congress 
and to become associated more closely with his kindly and 
lovable personality as a result of his membership on the Post 
Office Committee. 

PHIL Goopwin was an able and industrious legislator, pre- 
eminently fair and generous in all his dealings with his fellow 
men, a loyal, gracious, reasoning partisan, and a fine, true 
friend. He won the affection of us all. 

Prt Goopwin was born and he grew up and engaged in 
business in Greene County, N. Y. He loved his State and its 
people, and, aside from conducting a successful business in 
Coxsackie, he entered actively into its church and civic life. 
We realize how much of his time and effort he gave to com- 
munity affairs and how deeply beloved he was by his fellow 
citizens when we learned that he was president of the cham- 
ber of commerce, of the Firemen’s Benefit Association, of the 
Red Cross Society, of the Greene County Historical Society, 
and of the board of trustees of his church. In addition to 
these duties, he was a trustee of the Heermance Memorial 
Library, president of the National Bank of Coxsackie, and a 
director and executive head of several businesses. 

He came here in the Seventy-third Congress with a solid, 
substantial background of business experience and with a 
keenly developed interest in the welfare of his fellow men. A 
diligent and conscientious worker, he overtaxed himself in 
his efforts to serve. 
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I wish Pam. Goopwrtn could have served longer with us, for 
I should have liked to have known him even better. He repre- 
sented the best in American citizenship and his service at 
home and at Washington will not be forgotten. His passing 
was a distinct loss to our committee, to the Department, and 
to the vast army of postal employees, all of which he served 


. exceedingly well. 


Saddened by his death, I am proud of his reference to me as 
his friend. 


The Honeybee Versus Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the honey- 
bee typifies true democracy. He stores his hive to capacity 
to take care of the entire bee population for the year, and 
then he stores the surplus in the supers placed on top of 
the beehive which he has filled for his own use. If he is 
a good strong bee he will fill, in addition to his hive, 24 or 
48 pound supers. A real outstanding bee will fill 72 and 
sometimes 96 pound supers. He fills these supers and then 
says to his owner, “Take these off and give them to the 
rest of Nature’s agencies that made it possible for me to 
gather the honey for my existence.” 

True democracy must operate on the same principle if it 
is to function. As a government we have been giving ever 
since the Government was established. In the early days we 
gave land for homesteads, running up in the billions. We 
gave land to railroads, running up in the billions. We gave 
franchises of all kinds that enabled individuals or corpora- 
tions to make multiplied billions in oil and coal and min- 
erals of all kinds. We gave concessions and grants and 
franchises of one kind or another that enabled individuals 
or companies to make multiplied millions and billions in 
the timber and lumber industry. States and cities have been 
giving franchises to streetcar companies and water com- 
panies, and so forth, all through the history of the Nation, 
at very minimum costs. So this thing of the Government 
giving is nothing new—it is as old as the Government. 

However, we have arrived at a new crossroad. We no 
longer have land and franchises and water rights, and so 
forth, to give. The only thing we have to give now is that 
medium of exchange called money. We cannot function as 
a democracy over a long space of years unless we operate on 
the basis of the honeybee government. The big institutions, 
or corporations, or industries, or trusts, or call them what 
you please, must take the supers off the top and put them 
into circulation at the bottom. They must say, as the 
honeybee does, Take this and give it to the agencies of the 
Government that give me the protection and facilities that 
make it possible for me to fill my beehive full and running 
over.” 

Now, we cannot conduct the Nation’s business unless we 
have big corporations or big interests. It takes billions to 
have an efficient and an economic set-up to turn out our 
automobiles, farm machinery, transportation facilities, and 
so forth. But unless we find some means or establish some 
harmonious procedure, so that this medium of money will 
not get up in those supers and stay there out of circulation, 
we cannot perpetuate a democracy over a long space of 


years. 
I am quite sure that the great majority agree with me in 
this respect. This is the one problem we must solve if we 


are going to have a free, happy, and prosperous people, 


Socialism, in its true interpretation, cannot and never will 
work. The other isms, such as communism, and nazi-ism, 
and fascism cannot and will not work. Human nature rebels 
under such governments. The type of rule they have in 
Germany, for instance, can only last so long until they will 
explode from within, the same as the Roman and Spanish 
Empires did in the past. In other words, if you give such 
governments time, they themselves will destroy themselves. 

The thing for us to do in these United States is to solve 
that one problem; that is, the problem of how you are going 
to take the supers off of the beehives and scatter them 
out among humanity, so human beings may have means 
and facilities for a decent living and at the same time pro- 
tect the institution, the company, the corporation, that 
created and made these supers. 

A corporation, company, or institution has a right to a 
good, liberal margin of profit to lay aside for a rainy day. 

But we have to establish some sort of line of demarcation. 
We must have a dividing line where a good, liberal margin 
of profit, and excess margin of profit can be drawn. 

I am convinced more every day that the people and com- 
panies and corporations and institutions do not understand 
all the angles involved. Many of them do not stop to think 
that if they did not have the protection of the great, 
strong hand of Government that they would not and could 
not have a company, corporation, or institution that would 
give them the setting to produce enough for their own live- 
lihood, or in other words, to fill their own beehives. They 
do not stop to think that if they would live in many of these 
foreign countries, they would not have the facilities or a 
beehive that they could call their own. Of course, I know 
that if certain people read the above, they will say, “Well, 
I do not own anything here anyhow,” or, “I am overtaxed 
or abused this way or that way.” When you say to them, 
“How are you abused,” they are never able to give you a 
real, honest-to-God answer. 

Therefore, my plea is that industry and labor, production 
and consumption, must get together and build a smooth, 
harmonious, working procedure that will protect the pro- 
ducer, the manufacturer, the man who has his money in- 
vested in industry, and at the same time give food, shelter, 
and clothing to the class that does the ordinary, common 
ae our democracy will drift into some sort of an 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, TO BE BROADCAST FROM THE 
WHITE HOUSE, JUNE 24, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me by the Senate, I wish to present for insertion in the 
Record the address of the President, to be broadcast from 
the White House June 24, 1938, as follows: 


Our Government, happily, is a democracy. As part of the demo- 
cratic process, your President is again taking an opportunity to 
report on the progress of national affairs to the real rulers of 
this country, the voting public. 

The Seventy-fifth Congress, elected in November 1986 on a plat- 
form uncompromisingly liberal, has adjourned. Barring meee: 
seen events, there will be no session until the new Congress, to 
be elected in November, assembles next January 

On the one hand, the Seventy-fifth Gongress has left many 


things undone. 
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For example, it refused to provide more businesslike machinery 
for running the executive branch of the Government. The Con- 
gress also failed to meet my suggestion that it take the far- 
reaching steps necessary to put the railroads of the country back 
on their feet. 

But, on the other hand, the Congress, striving to carry out the 
platform on which most of them were elected achieved more for 
the future good of the country than any Congress between the 
end of the World War and the spring of 1933. 

I mention only the more important of these achievements. 

1. It improved still further our agricultural laws to give the 
farmer a fairer share of the national income, to preserve our soil, 
to provide an all-weather granary, to help the farm tenant toward 
independence, to find new uses for farm products, and to begin 
crop insurance. 

2. After many requests on my part the Congress passed a Fair 
Labor Standards Act. That act—applying to products in inter- 
state commerce—ends child labor, sets a floor below wages and 
a ceiling over hours of labor. 

Except perhaps for the Social Security Act, it is the most far- 
sighted program for the benefit of workers ever adopted. Without 
question it starts us toward a better standard of living and 
increases purchasing power to buy the products of farm and 
factory. 

Do not let any calamity-howling executive with an income of 
$1,000 a day, who has been turning his employees over to the 
Government relief rolls in order to preserve his company’s undis- 
tributed reserves, tell you—using his stockholders’ money to pay 
the postage for his personal opinions—that a wage of $11 a week 
is going to have a disastrous effect on all American industry. 
Fortunately for business as a whole, and therefore for the Nation, 
that type of executive is a rarity with whom most business execu- 
tives heartily disagree. 

3. The Congress has provided a fact-finding commission to find 
a path through the jungle of contradictory theories about wise 
business practices—to find the necessary facts for any intelligent 
legislation on monopoly, on price fixing, and on the relationship 
between big business and little business. Different from a great 
part of the world, we in America persist in our belief in individual 
enterprise and in the profit motive; but we realize we must 
continually seek improved practices to insure the continuance 
of reasonable profits, together with scientific progress, individ- 
ual initiative, opportunities for the little fellow, fair prices, decent 
Wages, and continuing employment. 

4. The Congress has coordinated the supervision of commercial 
aviation and air mail by establishing a new Civil Aeronautics 
Authority; and it has placed all postmasters under the civil 
service for the first time in our history. 

5. The Congress set up the United States Housing Authority to 
help finance large-scale slum clearance and provide low-rent 
housing for the low-income groups in our cities. And by improv- 
ing the Federal Housing Act, the Congress made it easier for 
private capital to build modest homes and low-rental dwellings. 

6. The Congress has properly reduced taxes on small corporate 
enterprises, and has made it easier for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make credit available to all business. I think the 
bankers of the country can fairly be expected to participate in 
loans where the Government, through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, offers to take a fair portion of the risk. 

7. The Congress has provided additional funds for the Works 
Progress Administration, the Public Works Administration, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and other agencies, in order to take care of what we hope is 
a temporary additional number of unemployed and to encourage 
production of every kind by private enterprise. 

All these things together I call our program for the national 
defense of our economic system. It is a program of balanced 
action—of moving on all fronts at once in intelligent recognition 
that all our economic problems, of every group, of every section, 
are essentially one, 

8. Because of increasing armaments in other nations and an 
international situation which is definitely disturbing to all of 
us, the Congress has authorized important additions to the 
national armed defense of our shores and our people. 

On another important subject the net result of a struggle in 
the Congress has been an important victory for the people of the 
United States—a lost battle which won a war. 

You will remember that on February 5, 1937, I sent a message 
to the Congress dealing with the real need of Federal court re- 
forms of several kinds. In one way or another, during the ses- 
sions of this Congress, the ends—the real objectives—sought in 
the message, have been substantially attained. 

The attitude of the Supreme Court toward constitutional ques- 
tions is entirely changed. Its recent decisions are eloquent testi- 
mony of a willingness to collaborate with the two other branches 
of government to make democracy work. The Government has 
been granted the right to protect its interests in litigation be- 
tween private parties involving the constitutionality of Federal 
statutes, and to appeal directly to the Supreme Court in all cases 
irvolving the constitutionality of Federal statutes; and no single 
judge is any longer empowered to suspend a Federal statute on 
his sole judgment as to its constitutionality. Justices of the 
Supreme Court may now retire at the age of 70 after 10 years’ 
service; a substantial number of additional judgeships have been 
created in order to expedite the trial of cases; and greater flexi- 
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bility has been added to the Federal judicial system by allow- 
ing judges to be assigned to congested districts. 

Another indirect accomplishment of this Congress has been its 
response to the devotion of the American people to a course of 
sane, consistent liberalism. The Congress has understood that 
under modern conditions government has a continuing respon- 
sibility to meet. continuing problems, and that government can- 
not take a holiday of a year, a month, or even a day just be- 
cause a few people are tired or frightened by the inescapable 
pace of this modern world in which we live. 

Some of my opponents and some of my associates have con- 
sidered that I have a mistakenly sentimental judgment as to the 
tenacity of purpose and the general level of intelligence of the 
American people. 

I am still convinced that the American people, since 1932, 
continue to insist on two requisites of private enterprise, and 
the relationship of government to it. The first is complete hon- 
esty at the top in looking after the use of other people’s money, 
and in apportioning and paying individual and corporate taxes 
according to ability to pay. The second is sincere respect for 
the need of all at the bottom to get work—and through work to 
get a really fair share of the good things of life, and a chance to 
save and rise. : 

After the election of 1936 I was told, and the Congress was 
told, by an increasing number of politically—and worldly—wise 
people that I should coast along, enjoy an easy Presidency for 4 
years, and not take the Democratic platform too seriously. They 
told me that people were getting weary of reform through po- 
litical effort and would no longer oppose that small minority 
which, in spite of its own disastrous leadership in 1929, is always 
bon ga to resume its control over the Government of the United 

ates, 

Never in our lifetime has such a concerted campaign of de- 
featism been thrown at the heads of the President and Senators 
and Congressmen as in the case of this Seventy-fifth Congress. 
Never before have we had so many “copperheads’—and you will 
remember that it was the “copperheads” who, in the days of the 
War between the States, tried their best to make Lincoln and his 
Congress give up the fight, let the Nation remain split in two and 
return to peace—peace at any price. 

This Congress has ended on the side of the people. My faith in 
the American people—and their faith in themselves—have been 
justified. I congratulate the Congress and the leadership thereof 
and I congratulate the American people on their own staying 
power. 

One word about our economic situation. It makes no differ- 
ence to me whether you call it a recession or a depression. In 
1932 the total national income of all the people in the country 
had reached the low point of $38,000,000,000 in that year. With 
each succeeding year it rose. Last year, 1937, it had risen to 
$70,000,000,000—despite definitely worse business and agricultural 
prices in the last 4 months of last year. This year, 1938, while 
it is too early to do more than give an estimate, we hope that the 
national income will not fall below $60,000,000,000. We remem- 
ber also that banking and business and farming are not falling 
apart like the one-horse shay, as they did in the terrible winter 
of 1932-33. 

Last year mistakes were made by the leaders of private enter- 
prise, by the leaders of labor, and by the leaders of Government— 
all three. 

Last year the leaders of private enterprise pleaded for a sudden 
curtailment of public spending, and said they would take up the 
slack. But they made the mistake of increasing their inventories 
rote som and setting many of their prices too high for their goods 

sell, 

Some labor leaders, goaded by decades of oppression of labor, 
made the mistake of going too far. They were not wise in using 
methods, which frightened many well-wishing people. They asked 
employers not only to with them but to put up with 
jurisdictional disputes at the same time. 

Government, too, made mistakes—mistakes of optimism in as- 
suming that industry and labor would themselves make no mis- 
takes—and Government made a mistake of timing in not passing 
& farm bill or a wage and hour bill last year. 


As a result of the lessons of all these mistakes we hope that in 
the future private enterprise—capital and labor alike—will oper- 
ate more intelligently together, and in greater cooperation with 
their own Government, than they have in the past. Such coopera- 
tion on the part of both of them will be very welcome to me. 
Certainly at this stage there should be a united stand on the part 
of both of them to resist wage cuts which would further reduce 
purchasing power. 

If this is done, it ought to result in conditions which will 
replace a great part of the Government spending which the fail- 
ure of cooperation made necessary this year. 

From March 4, 1933, down, not a single week has passed without 
a cry from the opposition “to do something, to say something, 
to restore confidence.” There is a very articulate group of people 
in this country, with plenty of ability to procure publicity for 
their views, who have consistently refused to cooperate with the 
mass of the people, whether things were going well or going badly, 
on the ground that they required more concessions to their point 
“A view before they would admit having what they called “con- 

ence,” 
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These people demanded “restoration of confidence” when the 
banks were closed—and again when the banks were 

They demanded “restoration of confidence” when hungry people 
were thronging the streets—and again when the hungry people 
were fed and put to work. 

They demanded “restoration of confidence” when droughts hit 
the country—and again now when our fields are laden with boun- 
teous yields and excessive crops. 

They demanded “restoration of confidence” last year when the 
automobile industry was running three shifts and turning out 
more cars then the country could buy—and again this year when 
the industry is trying to get rid of an automobile surplus and has 
shut down its factories as a result, 

It is my belief that many of these people who have been crying 
aloud for “confidence” are beginning today to realize that that 
hand has been overplayed and that they are now willing to talk 
cooperation instead. It is my belief that the mass of the Ameri- 
can people do have confidence in themselves—have confidence in 
their ability, with the aid of government, to solve their own 

lems. 


It is because you are not satisfied, and I am not satisfied, with 
the progress we have made in finally solving our business and 
agricultural and social problems that I believe the great majority 
of you want your own Government to keep on trying to solve 
them. In simple frankness and in simple honesty, I need all the 
help I can get—and I see signs of getting more help in the future 
from many who have fought against progress with tooth and nail. 

And now, following out this line of thought, I want to say a 
few words about the coming political primaries. 

Fifty years ago party nominations were generally made in con- 
ventions—a system typified in the public imagination by a little 
group in a smoke-filled room who made out the party slates. 

The direct primary was invented to make the nominating proc- 
ess a more democratic one—to give the party voters themeelves a 
chance to pick their party candidates. 

What I am going to say to you tonight does not relate to the 


gressive, Socialist, or any other. Let that be clearly understood. 

It is my hope that everybody affiliated with any party will vote 
in the primaries, and that every such voter consider the 
fundamental principles for which his party is on record. That 
makes for a healthy choice between the candidates of the op- 
posing parties on election day in November. 

An election cannot give a country a firm sense of direction if 
it has two or more national which merely have different 
names but are as alike in their principles and aims as peas in the 
same pod, 

In the coming primaries in all parties, there will be many 
clashes between two schools of thought, generally classified as 
liberal and conservative. Roughly speaking, the liberal school of 
thought recognizes that the new conditions throughout the world 
call for new remedies. 

Those of us in America who hold to this school of thought 


ment if we use government as an instrument of 
le these remedies. We believe that we can solve our prob- 
ems through continuing effort, through democratic in- 


of moratorium on reform which, in effect, is reaction itself. 

Be it clearly understood, however, that when I use the word 
“liberal,” I mean the believer in progressive principles of demo- 
cratic, representative government and not the wild man who, in 
effect, leans in the direction of communism, for that is just as 
dangerous as fascism. 

The opposing or conservative school of thought, as a general 

tion, does not the need for government itself 
to step in and take action to meet these new problems. It be- 
leyes that individual initiative and private philanthropy will 
solve them—that we ought to repeal many of the things we have 
done and go back, for instance, to the old gold standard, or stop 
all this business of old-age pensions and une insur- 
ance, or repeal the Securities and Exchange Act, or let monopolies 
thrive unchecked—return, in effect, to the kind of government 
we had in the twenties. 

Assuming the mental capacity of all the candidates, the im- 
portant question which it seems to me the primary voter must 
ask is this: To which of these general schools of thought does 
the candidate belong?” 

As President of the United States, I am not asking the voters 
of the country to vote for Democrats next November as opposed 
to Republicans or members of any other party. Nor am I, as 
President, taking in Democratic primaries, 

As the head of the Democratic Party, however, charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the definitely liberal declaration of 
principles set forth in the 1936 Democratic platform, I feel that 
I have every right to speak in those few instances where there may 
be a clear issue between candidates for a Democratic nomination 
involving these principles, or involving & clear misuse of my own 
name 


Do not misunderstand me. I certainly would not indicate a 
preference in a State primary merely because a candidate, other- 
wise liberal in outlook, had conscientiously differed with me on 


any single issue, I should be far more concerned about the ` 
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general attitude of a candidate toward present-day problems and 
his own inward desire to get practical needs attended to in a 
practical way. We all know that progress may be blocked by 
outspoken reactionaries and also by those who say “yes” to a 
progressive objective, but who always find some reason to oppose 
any specific proposal to gain that objective. I call that type of 
candidate a “yes, but“ fellow. 

And I am concerned about the attitude of a candidate or his 
sponsors with respect to the rights of American citizens to as- 
semble peaceably and to express publicly their views and opinions 
on important social and economic issues. There can be no con- 
stitutional democracy in any community which denies to the 
individual his freedom to speak and worship as he wishes. The 
American people will not be deceived by anyone who attempts 
to suppress individual liberty under the pretense of patriotism. 

This being a free country with freedom of expression —espe- 
cially with freedom of the here will be a lot of mean 
blows struck between now and election day. By “blows” I mean 
misrepresentation, personal attack, and appeals to prejudice. It 
would be a lot better, of course, if campaigns everywhere could 
be waged with arguments instead of blows. 

I hope the liberal candidates will confine themselves to argu- 
ment and not resort to blows. In nine cases out of ten the 
speaker or writer who, seeking to influence public opinion, de- 
scends from calm argument to unfair blows hurts himself more 
than his opponent. 

The Chinese have a story on this—a story based on three or four 
thousand years of civilization: Two Chinese coolies were arguing 
heatedly in the midst of a crowd. A stranger expressed 
that no blows were being struck. His Chinese friend replied: 
“The man who strikes first admits that his ideas have given out.” 

I know that neither in the summer primaries nor in the 
November elections will the American voters fail to spot the 
candidate whose ideas have given out. 


Young Democrats of America 
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OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7),1938 


ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN JAMES A. FARLEY, OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIO NATIONAL COMMITTEE, AT A REGIONAL RALLY OF 
THE YOUNG DEMOCRATS OF AMERICA OF THE NORTHEAST- 
ERN STATES TO BE HELD AT BOSTON, MASS., JUNE 25, 1938 


Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, under authority granted me 
by the Senate, I wish to present for insertion in the RECORD 
an address to be delivered by James A. Farley at a regional 
rally of the Young Democrats of America of the Northeastern 
States, Boston, Mass., as follows: 


You, my young comrades in the Democratic ranks, have con- 
ferred a great favor on me in inviting me to address this regional 
convention, and I am grateful for the honor and the opportunity. 

As chairman of the national organization it devolves on me to 
counsel with every element of our party; to advise with each group 
and reason with every faction. 

This is necessary in order that you may know what the Na- 
tional Committee is doing and that your national executive body 
may know what you are doing. 

Let me tell you that such gatherings as this constitute my 
favorite audiences. Not only do you represent the hope of 
democracy, for the future of the party must rest in your hands, 
but there is inspiration in your enthusiasm and promise in your 
zeal. In the make-up of our party the wisdom born of experience 
that must emanate from the older group is not more important 
than the energy you contribute. Do not get the idea that I 
visualize our party as divided between stubborn and satisfied age 
and reckless and ambitious youth and that the one must take 
dictation from the other. There are hotheads among the vet- 
erns, and there are cynics among the recruits. Our joint job 
is to curb this spirit in one case and inflame it in the second case, 

Our party has a long and glorious history. It has out-lived half 
a dozen organizations that at one time or another have directed 
the affairs of the United States. It has seen pass into oblivion 
Whigs and Tories and Federalists and now it is witnessing the twi- 
light of the Republicans. The Republican Party now has neither 
a policy nor a leader. All that is left to it is opposition and the 
ferment of contending factions whose single rallying point is dis- 
satisfaction and hostility to the Roosevelt administration. 

It does not know whether it is conservative or progressive; rad- 
ical or reactionary. It cannot make a declaration either Hoover- 
istic or Glenn Frankish; Landonesque or merely Vandenbergian. 
All it can do is to rail at the Democrats and find fault with 
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everything the administration does or attempts to do. In one 
breath it accuses our President of reaching for dictatorial powers, 
and in the next breath charges him with attempting to destroy 
all authority and deliver us to communism. 

If stocks go up they attribute the rise to world conditions and 
the bounty of nature; if stocks go down they blame the drop 
on the Democratic administration. 

For 5 years under New Deal enactments we rose steadily from 
the swamp of depression into which we were cast by the Repub- 
lican regime. That regime fostered a system that threw us into 
a high fever of speculation during which millionaires multiplied 
their millions and called it prosperity. They did nothing to check 
the inevitable collapse into the malaria of despair. For 3 mis- 
erable years the Hoover administration let us drift from bad to 
worse, for it had neither the courage to essay anything which 
might be deemed as questioning the processes of its financial 
backers; nor the wisdom to realize that depressions do not cure 
themselves. 

The Roosevelt policies did put an end to this wretched period. 
Is it going too far to say that had such policies been put into effect 
3 years earlier, before the catastrophe had reached its worst, that 
much of the misery could have been averted? 

Had the banking situation been taken in hand at the beginning of 
the panic, as Roosevelt took it in hand the first day he assumed 
office, would we have had the spectacle of even our most solvent 
repositories of the people’s funds beset and beleaguered by the runs 
that marked the last days of the Hoover period? 

But our opponents say the Roosevelt prosperity did not last. 
Stocks are down, the unemployment situation is again at alarming 
proportions, and we are still spending billions on emergency relief. 
True, as far as that goes, but who can compare our present state 
with things as Roosevelt found them on his advent to the White 
House? And why are stocks down? Simply because the group 
which we term “big business” has disregarded the lesson it ought 
to have learned from the big crash. It was demonstrated then that 
purchasing power among the mass of our people is the only perma- 
nent basis for prosperity. Well, under the moderate sun of the 
recovery industry sprouted and industry's chiefs proceeded to har- 
vest the crop of profits, disregarding the homely farm formula 
which calls for the renewal of soil fertility. They maintained high 
prices for the speeded production and decreased employment with 
perfected machinery. So people generally found their capacity to 
buy curtailed, and the products were not absorbed by consumers 
measurably with the extent of production. So they let more work- 
men go. The investing element of our population helped along 
the recession by holding back their money, as investors always do 
in a falling market. 

This is all perfectly logical, according to the business system as 
we have always known it. It seems quite according to Hoyle in indi- 
vidual cases, but when it becomes a general system it is utterly 
destructive. Our whole economic world is made up of selling and 
buying. Decrease the ability to buy and inventories remain on the 
shelves of the vendors. One does not have to be a professional 
economist to understand what has happened. 

There is no process under which our Government can tell mer- 
chants or manufacturers what prices they should charge or how 
many workmen they should employ; but when unemployment 
reaches such proportions as to constitute a peril to the Nation at 
large, Government has to step in somehow. The only method of 

the situation is for the Government to provide such work 
as it can and to save the destitute from starvation pending the time 
when private industry is again willing and able to provide jobs. 

It is not a happy undertaking for any administration, but it has 
to be done, even in an election year, when the charge is bound to 
come up that the administration is timing the relief it furnishes 
for political effect. 

Naturally, our political opponents were making the most of the 
recent stock-market decline in their effort to discredit the New 
Deal. They did not get very far, for the market has taken an 
upward turn. They have with them, of course, their old allies, 
who want to blame the Democratic administration for the un- 
favorable business conditions they brought on themselves. The 
Liberty League, under other names, is still functioning. The 
pressure groups are still pouring out their money, and the propa- 
ganda mills are grinding away just as they did in 36. But the 
people are quite aware of the purpose and source of all this flood 
of detraction. 

Incidentally, let us see just how well or how badly off this 
country is as compared with its condition when our party came 
to. power. We find that our national income—that is, the earn- 
ings of our people—is up $20,000,000,000 over what it was 5 years 
ago. We find our banks pursuing the calm business of receiving 
deposits from their clients as a contrast to the worried crowds 
that stormed their doors to get their money out in the period of 
distress. Nobody now is worrying as to the solvency of these 
depositories. In fact, nowadays the suspension of a bank is a rare 
phenomenon. They were toppling like tenpins then. 

Not only in the massed income of our people are we better off. 
What might be described as the plant of the Nation has been 
improved immeasurably. Thousands of new schools have been 
built; office buildings for the Government departments have been 
erected—ranging from the stately structures in Washington and 
the great cities to the modest post offices in smaller communities. 
Thousands of miles of new roads afford comfort for the automobile 
tourists and convenience to farmers in getting their produce to 
market. Soil-erosion preventives in the form of flood-control dams 
and levees and reforestation have been effected and unnumbered 
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other betterments have been accomplished by the use of the 
emergency-relief money and labor. 

We can calculate in dollars what these things have cost; we 
have accurate reports on how many work hours were expended 
in construction, but who can figure the actual benefits that this 
work has brought about? We cannot fix the value of the lands 
saved from sterility by the soil-erosion work. We cannot put into 
figures how much forest has been saved from fire destruction. No 
statistician is able to estimate what loss in material values and in 
life itself has been avoided by the flood-control enterprises, or 
what the money value is of time saved by the erection of bridges 
from the Triborough Bridge in New York to the great spans that 
crisscross waters in every part of the country. 

This is where a large portion of the relief money has gone and 
an indication of where the money still to be spent in averting the 
worst evils of industrial unemployment is going. 

In this brief summary of some of the credit items of the relief 
fund accounts, no tally has been made of such matters as the 
C. C. C. camps, which kept a million boys and young men off the 
streets, with the temptations and perils of objectless life, edu- 
cated them and taught them habits of industry that makes valu- 
able citizens of them instead of leaving them to drift into the 
fiotsam and jetsam cast up by the sea of idleness and despair. 

In a measure, at least the issues of the coming congressional 
campaign as I see it will be based on these factors. I am refer- 
ring, of course, to the actual questions on which the voters 
must decide and leaving out of the consideration the roarings 
and screamings of the outfit that has been issuing all the hyster- 
ical abuse of the President himself—the cries that he is seeking 
to make himself a dictator; the intimation he has engineered 
the relief appropriations into a campaign fund. There is neither 
validity nor intelligence in the Republican assumption that every- 
thing he does is wrong; that if he accidentally does anything 
right it is because of some other than a righteous purpose. This 
sort of propaganda will take care of itself. It is pleasing to the 
people who pay for it; it is a source of great personal satisfaction 
to those with a personal grouch, and it makes excellent news- 
paper headlines. 

Our political opponents have seen to it that the newspapers 
should be filled with stories concerning the President’s interfer- 
ence in congressional primaries. He is pictured as wishing to 
vent, his spite in a vindictive effort to punish those who voted 
against certain of his policies. It has not occurred to any of 
these detractors that there is no personal animosity or thought 
of revenge involved. 

To keep these matters in proper perspective, one must not lose 
sight of the fact that we are in the midst of a titanic struggle 
between the reactionary forces and the progressive or liberal 
forces. The former are fighting with every resource at their com- 
mand to retain a dominating influence in the affairs of the Gov- 
ernment and the latter are fighting to free the Government and 
the country from domination by reactionary interests, and to 
make the Government responsive to the needs and the welfare of 
the people as a whole. President Roosevelt has the support of an 
overwhelming majority of the people in his efforts to maintain 
a true democracy. It will require more than high-sounding 
phrases and specious arguments to convince the voters that a 
man who supports the reactionary cause, regardless of the reason 
he gives for doing so, can be relied upon to make any substantial 
contribution in behalf of the fight for liberalism. 

It would seem to be fairly clear to any thinking person that the 
President of the United States is bound to advocate plans and 
principles that he deems to be for the best interests of the coun- 
try. As it is the function of Congress to enact or defeat such 
measures, it is obvious that any President would prefer to have 
people who share his views in the lawmaking body rather than 
people who devote themselves to preventing these measures from 
becoming law. I do not suppose there ever was or ever will be 
a President, whatever his political complexion, unconcerned with 
the personnel of a new Congress. Part of his constitutional job 
is to report to Congress on the state of the Nation and recommend 
such legislation as he deems advisable. A President does not make 
these recommendations for the fun of the thing, but with the 
serious purpose of getting the things done that he believes ought 
to be done and that the people expect him to have done. In the 
majority of cases, at least, any President is willing to concede that 
those who take issue with him are as sincere and as public- 
spirited in their opposition to these measures as he is in advocating 
them. There may be exceptions, where personal ambitions or re- 
sentiment, because of some real or fancied grievance, enter the 
situation, but these are so rare as to be negligible. 

In passing, let me suggest that the idea that the President of 
the United States is the one person in the world unprivileged to 
indicate his preference as between’ candidates of his own party is 
something new. I think you would comb our history in vain if 
you searched for an instance of an occupant of the White House 
who did not seek the elevation to office or the retention in office 
of those who supported his policies. 

Of course, there is involved the question of party loyalty. It 
seems perfectly plain that in a two-party country a certain 
amount of fealty to those the party elects to high office must 
exist if that party is to gain power or to retain power. I find no 
fault with the Members of the National Legislature who voted 
according to their own principles. But it does seem to me that 
where a Democratic Senator or Representative makes of his privi- 
lege a vehicle for attack and abuse of the President, it is another 
story. It will never appear right to me for a national legislator to 
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ascribe unworthy motives to the President merely because they 
do not agree cn a particular question and still claim to be loyal 
to his party. When he takes such a course he is lending aid and 
comfort to the enemy, and that in any case—individual or na- 
tional—is described by a very ugly word. I 

The Democrats of this generation have, by adopting p! ve 
policies, made themselves the majority party of our country. The 
administration they twice elected has been faithful to its promises 
and has done what history will record as a tremendous service 
not only to our own people but to mankind in general. In a 
period when the whole world is disturbed, this administration 
has shown that it is possible for a democracy to triumph over an 
economic debacle of unparalleled proportions with no harm to our 
sacred institutions; with no recourse to dictatorship or the other 
convulsions that have afflicted countries in other continents. 

There will always exist in this country two schools of political 
theory—the school of Jefferson, which has for its watchwords the 
preservation of our liberties and the defense of the plain people 
against the exactions of those who would exploit them; and the 
school which, under the name of Republican, or any other title, 
wages its fights for privilege and seeks to give the plain people 
only the things that the wealth and power of the country is 
willing to bestow. 

Under our present Government the school of Jefferson has taken 
a mighty stride in progress. There must be no backward step; 
there must be no reversion to the old reactionary system which 
collapsed and involved us all in common ruin. Nor will there be 
such a backward step until, or unless, our party forgets its father’s 
teachings and again enthrones wealth and power as the mentors of 
its 


governors. 

It will be up to you, my young friends, to see that this never 
takes place. You must keep our party strong, and so let me urge 
upon you the necessity of keeping order in the ranks so that 
whenever the occasion comes you will show a united front against 
the enemy. 

I do not mean by this that you will be able, even if you wish it, 
to prevent differences from among Democrats. I do not 
imagine that the time will ever come when we do not have battles 
at the primaries. Indeed, it would be no good thing if the ambi- 
tion which leads men and women to strive for nomination was 
curbed, or even discouraged. But never let us lose track of the 
principle that among Democrats the majority rule must govern. 
Fight as hard as you please in the primaries; support with all your 
power your candidates for nomination to the posts you think they 
ought to have; but let the feuds end when the nominations are 
made. Discipline is the only thing that makes it possible for 
armies to win victories, whether those armies are military or 
political. We cast 28,000,000 votes in 1936. Nobody supposes that 
among this multitude there were not all shades of opinion and an 
infinite number of rivalries, but on election day these differences 

. ‘That is as it should be, and as it must be, if 


has not pleased everybody, of course. That would be impossible 
for a human being. He has made enemies, as every execu- 
tive cannot escape doing. These enemies affect to believe that next 
November’s election will be the test of Franklin D. Roosevelt's 


Our foes harp on rifts in the Democratic . There are no 

There are some disgruntled members who are out of step 

who make more noise than a multitude. But that is all it 

¥ sure that you Young to it 

ted, and so, in closing, let me urge 

on you that the future of democracy, and what is more important, 

the future of the country, ds on your loyalty to our great 
chief and our party. 
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to 
Special Committee to Investigate Senatorial Cam- 
paign Expenditures and Use of Governmental 

Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, in accordance with 
authority granted on June 16, I submit the following state- 
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ments and resolutions relative to the Special Committee to 
Investigate Senatorial Campaign Expenditures and Use of 
Governmental Funds: 


The Special Committee to Investigate Senatorial Campaign 
Expenditures and Use of Governmental Funds met * * * with 
Senator Morris SHEPPARD presiding. Senator JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 
was appointed vice chairman. Those present at the meeting were 
Senators SHEPPARD, Texas; O'MAHONEY, Wyoming; WalsH, Massa- 
chusetts; and Harrison, Mississippi. Senator WETTE, Maine, was 
unavoidably absent. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions under which the committee was appointed and is 
now acting were thereupon read, as follows: 


Senate Resolution 283 (agreed to May 27, 1938) 


Resolved, That a special committee consisting of five Senators, to 
be appointed by the Vice President, is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to investigate the campaign expenditures of candidates for 
the United States Senate in both parties, the names of the per- 
sons, firms, or corporations subscribing the amount contributed, 
the method of expenditure of said sums, and all facts in relation 
thereto not only as to the of money and expendi- 
tures thereof but as to the use of any other means or influence, 
including the promise or use of patronage or use of any public 
funds and all other facts in relation thereto which would not only 
be of public interest but which would aid the Senate in enacting 
any remedial legislation or in deciding any contests which might 
= re involving the right to a seat in the United States 

nate. 

No Senator shall be appointed upon said committee from a State 
ee a Senator is to be elected at the general election in 

The investigation hereby provided for in all the respects above 
enumerated shall apply to candidates and to contests before pri- 
maries, conventions, and the contests and campaign terminating 
in the general election in 1938. 

Said committee is hereby authorized to act upon its own ini- 
tiative and upon such information as in its judgment may be 
Teasonable or reliable. Upon complaint being made before said 
committee, under oath, by any person, persons, candidate, or po- 
litical committee, setting forth allegations as to facts which, under 
this resolution it would be the duty of said committee to investi- 
gate, the said committee shall investigate such charges as fully 
as though it were acting upon its own motion, unless, after a 
hearing upon such complaint, the committee shall find that the 
allegations in said complaint are immaterial or untrue. 

Said committee is hereby authorized, in the performance of its 
duties, to sit at such times and places, either in the District of 


documents; and to employ counsel, experts, > 
assistants; and to employ stenographers at a cost not exceeding 25 


hereby y authorized to act through 
any subcommittee authorized to be appointed by said committee. 
The chairman of said committee or any member of any subcom- 
mittee may administer oaths to witmesses and sign subpenas for 
witnesses; and every person duly summoned before said commit- 
tee, or any subcommittee thereof, who refuses or fails to obey the 
process of said committee or who appears and refuses to answer 
questions pertinent to said investigation shall be punished as pre- 
scribed by law. 

The expenses of said investigation, not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate $30,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
on vouchers signed by the chairman of the committee or the 
chairman of any subcommittee. 

All hearings before said committee shall be public, and all 
orders or decisions of the committee shall be public. 

The committee shall make a full report to the Senate on the 
first day of the next session of the Congress. 

Senate Resolution 290 (agreed to June 16, 1938) 

Resolved, That the special committee authorized to be appointed 
by Senate Resolution 283 of the Seventy-fifth Congress, agreed to 
May 27, 1938, is hereby directed to make, in addition to any investi- 
gations which it is directed to make by such resolution, a specific 
investigation with respect to whether or not any funds appropriated 
by the Congress (whether for expenditure by any department, inde- 
pendent agency, or instrumentality of the United States, or by any 
State or political subdivision of a State or instrumentality of any 
State or political subdivision thereof) have been spent or are being 
spent in such a manner as to influence votes cast or to be cast in 
any primary, convention, or election held in 1938 at which a candi- 
date for Senator is to be nominated or elected. Such specific in- 
vestigation shall be made in the same manner as the other investi- 
gations made pursuant to such resolution are made, and in making 
such specific investigation the committee and any subcommittee 
thereof shall have all powers conferred upon them by such reso- 
lution. The expenses of such investigation, for which a 


sum of not to exceed $50,000 is authorized to be expended in addi- 
tion to the sum authorized to be expended under such resolution, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate on vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee: Provided, That the 
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sums appropriated by this resolution and by Senate Resolution 283 
may be used by the committee for any purpose within the scope of 
either resolution: Provided further, That Senate Resolution 283 is 
amended by inserting in the first sentence after the words “expendi- 
tures of” the word “all”, and by striking out after the phrase 
“United States Senate”, in the same sentence the Phrase “in both 


parties.” 
COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


The work of the committee was informally discussed and the 
following resolution submitted by Senator Wars was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Whereas this committee is charged with the duty (1) of inves- 
tigating any violation or alleged violation of the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act by or on behalf of any candidate for Senatorial nom- 
ination or election by any committee or any other person or cor- 
poration or any agency financed or using Federal funds in that 
connection and (2) any use or alleged use of any Federal funds 
‘to influence votes’; 

“It is hereby declared and announced that the committee in- 
tends to fully carry out with vigor and vigilance the mandate of 
the Senate to achieve the purpose and objective which were sought 
by the resolution. 

“The objective is simple and clear—the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of the elective processes, the preservation of democracy at 
its most vital point—the ballot box, the free exercise of the voting 
franchise, and to that end the prevention of any improper use of 
money, and of any coercion or intimidation by any person, group 
or agency, outside or inside the Government. 

“The committee intends to give broad construction to the lan- 
guage of the resolution and to follow its spirit as well as its letter, 
and to make full use of the power and authority vested in it, 
without fear or favor and without partisanship. Any other course 
would be to fail to measure up to the obligation imposed by the 
Senate upon the committee and subject them to the charge of 
indifference toward honest and clean elections. 

“The committee gives warning now to all candidates for sena- 
torial office, their friends and aides, that any violation or attempted 
violation of the laws pe to the conduct of the campaign 
and the conduct of the election, indeed any improper conduct 
whatsoever, will invite the investigation by this committee, and if 
found to have occurred will be fully exposed and publicized with 
a view to criminal prosecution through appropriate channels, if 
such be warranted. 

“The committee likewise gives warning that all governmental 
agencies must keep clear of all primary and election campaigns— 
must keep their hands off. Any other course in the judgment of 
the committee would amount in reality to the use of Federal funds 
to influence votes, and under the terms of the Senate resolution 
would require investigation and censure, and is to be . con- 
demned, and prevented insofar as it is within the power of this 
committee to do so.” 

FEDERAL AND STATE CORRUPT PRACTICES ACTS 


Following is a statement with respect to the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act ond State laws governing expenditures in the elec- 
tions of 1938, which was prepared by Senator LONERGAN when he 
was Chairman in 1936 of the Special Senate Committee Investigat- 
eee PL ae ou ar Apot 

yi, : 


“I have received many requests for information concerning Fed- 
eral and State election laws, but particularly with reference to 
limitations on expenditures. Although most of this information 
is contained in Senate Report No. 151, Seventy-fifth Congress, first 
session, covering investigation of campaign ditures of 1936, 
I RIES herewith the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 (title 
III (3), ch. 8, U. S. C.). 

“There have been no amendments to this act, which repealed 
all previous acts. There are bills pending in Congress to amend 
it, and the investigating committee of which I was chairman made 
numerous recommendations (see p. 135 of S. Rept. No. 151, 75th 
Cong, Ist sess.) but as yet these recommendations have not been 
enacted into law. 

“There are not many court decisions relating to the Corrupt 
Practices Act, and, therefore, there has been no compilation of such 
decisions, except in the United States Code, Annotated. 

“One of these heme as well as section 302 (A) of the act 
itself, clearly defines the Federal Corrupt Practices Act as ap- 
plicable oniy to a general election and not to a primary election 
or convention of a political party. 

“A copy of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act is set forth here- 


“ ‘FEDERAL CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT, 1925 

“ ‘Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the “Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1925.“ 

“ ‘Sec. 302. When used in this title— 

„a) The term “election” includes a general or special election 
and, in the case of a Resident Commissioner from the Philippine 
Islands, an election by the Philippine Legislature, but does not 
include a primary election or convention of a political party; 

„b) The term candidate“ means an individual whose name 
is presented at an election for election as Senator or Representative 
in, or Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, the Congress of the 
United States, whether or not such individual is elected. 

„e) The term “political committee” includes any committee, 

tion, or organization which accepts contributions or makes 
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expenditures for the purpose of influencing or attempting to in- 
fluence the election of candidates or Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential electors (1) in two or more States, or (2) whether or not 
in more than one State if such committee, association, or ee as 
zation (other than a duly organized State or local committee of 

a political party) is a branch or subsidiary of a national com- 
mittee, association, or organization. 

„d) The term “contribution” includes a gift, subscription, 
loan, advance, or deposit of money or anything of value and in- 
cludes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally 
enforceable, to make a contribution. 

e) The term “expenditure” includes a payment, distribution, 
loan, advance, deposit, or gift, of money, or anything of value, and 
includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally 
enforceable, to make an expenditure 

„) The term “person” includes an individual, partnership, 
committee, association, corporation, and any other organization or 
group of persons. 

„(g) The term “Clerk” means the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States. 

“*(h) The term Secretary“ means the Secretary of the Senate 
of the United States. 

“*(1) The term “State” includes Territory and possession of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 303. (a) Every political committee shall have a chairman 
and a treasurer. No contribution shall be accepted, and no ex- 
penditure made, by or on behalf of a political committee for the 
purpose of influencing an election until such chairman and 
treasurer have been chosen. 

„) It shall be the duty of the treasurer of a political com- 
mittee to keep a detailed and exact account of— 

“*(1) All contributions made to or for such committee; 

“*(2) The name and address of every person making any such 
contribution, and the date thereof; 

“*(3) All expenditures made by or on behalf of such commit- 
tee; and 

“*(4) The name and address of every person to whom any such 
expenditure is made, and the date thereof. 

“*(c) It shall be the duty of the treasurer to obtain and keep a 
receipted bill, stating the particulars, for every expenditure by or 
on behalf of a political committee exceeding $10 in amount. The 
treasurer shall preserve all receipted bills and accounts required 
to be kept by this section for a period of at least 2 years from the 
date of the filing of the statement containing such items. 

“ ‘Sec. 304. Every person who receives a contribution for a polit- 
ical committee shall, on demand of the treasurer, and in any 
event within 5 days after the receipt of such contribution, render 
to the treasurer a detailed account thereof, including the name 
and address of the person making such contribution, and the date 
on which received, 

„Sr. 305. (a). The treasurer of a political committee shall file 
with the clerk between the ist and 10th days of March, June, 
and September in each year, and also between the tenth and fif- 
teenth days, and on the fifth day, next preceding the date on 
which a general election is to be held, at which candidates are to 
be elected in two or more States, and also on the Ist day of 
January, a statement containing, complete as of the day next 
preceding the date of filing— 

1) The name and address of each person who has made a 
contribution to or for such committee in one or more items of the 
aggregate amount or value, within the calendar year, of $100 or 
more, together with the amount and date of such contribution; 

“*(2) The total sum of the contributions made to or for such 
8 during the calendar year and not stated under para- 
graph 

“*(3) The total sum of all contributions made to or for such 
committee during the calendar year; 

“*(4) The name and address of each person to whom an ex- 
penditure in one or more items of the aggregate amount or value, 
within the calendar year of $10 or more has been made by or on 
behalf of such committee, and the amount, date, and purpose of 
such expenditure; 

“*(5) The total sum of all expenditures made by or on behalf 
3 . ttee during the calendar year and not stated under 

aragrap: $ 

6) The total sum of expenditures made by or on behalf of 
such committee during the calendar year. 

b) The statements required to be filed by subdivision (a) 
shall be cumulative during the calendar year to which they relate, 
but where there has been no change in an item reported in a pre- 
vious statement only the amount need be carried forward. 

„e) The statement filed on the ist day of January shall cover 
the preceding calendar year, 

“ ‘Sec. 306. Every person (other than a political committee) who 
makes an expenditure in one or more items, other than by con- 
tribution to a political committee, ting $50 or more within 
a calendar year for the purpose of influencing in two or more 
States the election of candidates, shall file with the clerk an 
itemized detailed statement of such expenditure in the same 
manner as required of the treasurer of a political committee by 
section 305. 

“ ‘Sec. 307. (a) Every candidate for Senator shall file with the 
Secretary, and every candidate for Representative, Delegate, or 
Resident Commissioner shall file with the Clerk not less than 10 
nor more than 15 days before, and also within 30 days after, the 
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date on which an election is to be held, a statement containing, 
complete as of the day next preceding the date of filing— 

1) A correct and itemized account of each contribution re- 
ceived by him or by any person for him with his knowledge or 
consent, from any source, in aid or support of his candidacy for 
election, or for the purpose of influencing the result of the elec- 
tion, together with the name of the person who has made such 
contribution. 

“*(2) A correct and itemized account of each expenditure made 
by him or by any person for him with his knowledge or consent, 
in aid or support of his candidacy for election, or for the purpose 
of influencing the result of the election, together with the name 
of the person to whom such expenditure was made; except that 
only the total sum of expenditures for items specified in subdivi- 
sion (c) of section 309 need be stated; 

“(3) A statement of every promise or pledge made by him or 
by any person for him with his consent, prior to the closing of 
the polls on the day of the election relative to the appointment or 
recommendation for appointment of any person to any public or 
private position or employment for the purpose of procuring sup- 
port in his candidacy, and the name, address, and occupation of 
every person to whom any such promise or pledge has been made, 
together with the description of any such position. If no such 
promise or pledge has been made that fact shall be specifically 
stated 


„b) The statements required to be filed by subdivision (a) 
shall be cumulative, but where there has been no change in an 
item reported in a previous statement only the amount need be 
carried forward. 

e) Every candidate shall enclose with his first statement a 
report, based upon the records of the proper State official, stating 
the total number of votes cast for all candidates for the ofice 
which the candidate seeks, at the general election next preceding 
the election at which he is a candidate. 

Sec. 308. A statement required by this title to be filed by a 
candidate or treasurer of a political committee or other person 
with the clerk or secretary, as the case may be— 

„a) Shall be verified by the oath or affirmation of the person 
such statement, taken before any officer authorized to 
ister oaths; 

“*(b) Shall be deemed properly filed when deposited in an estab- 
lished post office within the prescribed time, duly stamped, regis- 
tered, and directed to the clerk or secretary at Washington, D. C., 
but in the event it is not received, a duplicate of such state- 
ment shall be promptly filed upon notice by the clerk or secretary 
of its . 

„e Shall preserved by the clerk or secretary for a period 
of 2 years from the date of filing, shall constitute a part of the 
public records of his office, and shall be open to public inspection. 

“Sec. 309. (a) A candidate, in his campaign for election, 
shall not make expenditures in excess of the amount which he 
may lawfully make under the laws of the State in which he is a 
candidate, nor in excess of the amount which he may lawfully 
make under the provisions of this title. 

“‘(b) Unless the laws of his State prescribe a less amount os 
the maximum limit of campaign expenditures, a candidate may 
make expenditures up to— 

1) The sum of $10,000 if a candidate for Senator, or the sum 
of $2,500 if a candidate for Representative, Delegate, or Resident 
Commissioner; or 

“*(2) An amount equal to the amount obtained by multiplying 
3 cents by the total number of votes cast at the last general elec- 
tion for all candidates for the office which the candidate seeks, 
but in no event exceeding $25,000 if a candidate for Senator, or 
$5,000 if a candidate for Representative, Delegate, or Resident 


Commissioner. 

„e) Money expended by a candidate to meet and discharge 
any assessment, fee, or charge made or levied upon candidates by 
the laws of the State in which he resides, or expended for his 
necessary personal, traveling, or subsistence expenses, or for sta- 
tionery, postage, writing, or printing (other than for use on bill- 
boards or in the newspapers), for distributing letters, circulars, 
or posters, or for telegraph or telephone service, shall not be in- 
cluded in determining whether his expenditures have exceeded the 
sum fixed by paragraph (1) or (2) of subdivision (b) as the limit 
of campaign expenses of a candidate. 

“Sec. 310. It is unlawful for any candidate to directly or in- 
directly promise or pledge the appointment, or the use of his in- 
fluence or support for the appointment of any person to any public 
or private position or employment, for the purpose of procuring 
support in his candidacy. 

“ ‘Sec. 311. It is unlawful for any person to make or offer to make 
an expenditure, or to cause an expenditure to be made or offered, 
to any person either to vote or withhold his vote, or to vote for or 
against any candidate, and it is unlawful for any person to solicit, 
accept, or receive any such expenditure in consideration of his vote 
or the withholding of his vote. 

“ ‘Sec. 312. Section 118 of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, 
and amend the penal laws of the United States,” approved March 4, 
1909, is amended to read as follows: 

“« “Sec. 118. It is unlawful for any Senator or Representative in, 
or Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, Congress, or any candidate 
for, or individual elected as, Senator, Representative, Delegate, or 
Resident Commissioner, or any officer cr employee of the United 
States, or any person receiving any salary or compensation for 


election, one-third of 1 year’s 


services from money derived from the Treasury of the United States, 
to directly or indirectly solicit, receive, or be in any manner con- 
cerned in soliciting or receiving, any assessment, subscription, or 
contribution for any political purpose whatever from any other such 
officer, employee, or person.” 

“Sec, 313. It is unlawful for any national bank or any corpora- 
tion organized by authority of any law of Congress to make a con- 
tribution in connection with any election to any political office, or 
for any corporation whatever to make a contribution in connection 
with any election at which Presidential and Vice Presidential elec- 
tors or a Senator or Representative in, or a Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner to, Congress are to be voted for, or for any candidate, 
political committee, or other person to accept or receive any contri- 
bution prohibited by this section. Every corporation which makes 
any contribution in violation of this section shall be fined not more 
than $5,000; and every officer or director of any corporation who 
consents to any contribution by the corporation in violation of this 
section shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year, or both. 

“Sec. 314. (a) Any person who violates any of the foregoing 
provisions of this title, except those for which a specific penalty is 
imposed by sections 312 and 313, shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both. 

“*(b) Any person who willfully violates any of the foregoing 
provisions of this title, except those for which a specific penalty is 
imposed by sections 312 and 313, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 and imprisoned not more than 2 years. 

“* Sec. 315. This title shall not limit or affect the right of any 
person to make expenditures for proper legal expenses in contesting 
the results of an election. 

“ ‘Sec. 316. This title shall not be construed to annul the laws of 
any State relating to the nomination or election of candidates, 
unless directly inconsistent with the provisions of this title, or to 
exempt any candidate from complying with such State laws. 

“ ‘Sec. 317. If any provision of this title or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application of such provision to 
other persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 818. The following acts and of acts are hereby re- 
pealed: The act entitled “An act providing for publicity of contribu- 
tions made for the purpose of influencing elections at which Rep- 
resentatives in Congress are elected,” approved June 25, 1910 (ch. 
392, 36 Stat. p. 822); the acts amendatory thereof, approved Au- 
gust 19, 1911 (ch. 83, 87 Stat. p. 25), and August 23, 1912 (ch. 349, 
37 Stat. p. 360); the act entitled “An act to prevent corrupt prac- 
tices in the election of Senators, Representatives, or Delegates in 
Congress,” approved October 16, 1918 (ch. 187, 40 Stat. p. 1013); and 
section 83 of the Criminal Code of the United States, approved 
March 4, 1909 (ch. 321, 35 Stat. p. 1088). 

+ ae 319. This title shall take effect 30 days after its enact- 
ment,’ 

“Approved, February 28, 1925. 

“It is clear by the wording of the Corrupt Practices Act itself 
that unless the laws of the State prescribe a less amount as the 
maximum limit of expenditures, the candidate may 
make expenditures up to $10,000, if a candidate for Senator, or up 
to $2,500 if a candidate for Representative, Delegate, or Resident 
Commissioner, or an amount as determined by section 309 (b) (2) 
of the act. Attention is called to the fact that in section 309 (c) 
certain expenditures shall not be included in determining whether 
expenditures have exceeded limitations set by the act. 


“REFERENCES TO LAW OF THE STATES LIMITING CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 
FOR CANDIDATES FOR THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


“This compilation, as of May 1, 1938, is based on a careful check 
of the laws of all States up to 1937, and such as have become 
available up to this date in 1938. 

“It is pointed out that although the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act does not apply to primaries, some State laws governing ex- 
penditures do apply to primaries. In most States certain personal 
expenditures and expenses for traveling are excluded in the 
computation. 

“Although State laws may prescribe a somewhat smaller amount 
which a candidate is allowed to expend, it is pointed out that 
most State laws allow more liberal exemption than does the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

“A compilation of references is set forth, as follows: 

e (Code, 1928, No. 586): Nomination and election, 
$10,000. 


“Arizona (Revised Code Supplement, 1934, No. 1290): Nomina- 
tion, $3,500. Certain expenditures for advertising, traveling, etc., 
are excluded in the computations. 

“Arkansas (Supplement to C. and M. Digest, 1927, No. 3897): 
Nomination, 1 year's salary as Senator. Certain expenditures for 
traveling are excluded in the computations. 

“California (Deering's General Laws, 1931, Act 2262, No. 3): 
Nomination and election, 10 percent of 1 year's salary as Senator. 

“Colorado (Compiled Laws, 1921, No. 7559): Nomination, $5,000. 

“Connecticut (General Statutes, 1930, No. 690): Nomination and 

salary as Senator. Certain personal 
expenditures and expenditures for traveling are excluded in the 
computations. 

“Delaware: No limit on amount, 

“Florida (compiled General Laws, 1927, No. 8183): Nomination, 
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“Georgia: No limit on amount. 

“Idaho (Code, 1932, No. 33-618): Nomination, $5,000. Certain 
personal expenditures and expenditures for traveling are excluded 
in the computations, 

“Ilinois: No limit on amount. 

“Indiana (Burns’ Annotated Statutes, 1933, No. 29-2505): Nomi- 
nation and election, $25 for each 1,000 of the first 50,000 qualified 
voters, $10 for each 1,000 of next 50,000, and $5 for each 1,000 over 
100,000. Certain personal expenditures and expenditures for travel- 
ing are excluded in the computations. 

“Iowa (Code, 1935, No. 978): Nomination, 50 percent of 1 year's 

as Senator; election, 50 percent of 1 year's salary as Senator. 

“Kansas (Revised Statutes, 1923, No. 25-903): This law does not 
apply specifically to Senators, but does apply to State officers. If 
this is construed to include Senators, the following expenditures 
are authorized: Nomination, 10 percent of 1 year's salary as Senator. 

nditures for traveling are excluded in the computations. 

“Kentucky (Statutes, 1930, No. 1565b-13): This law does not ap- 
ply specifically to Senators, but does apply to State officers. If this 
is construed to include Senators, the following expenditures are 
authorized: Nomination, $5,000; election, $5,000. 

“Louisiana: No limit on amount. 

“Maine: No limit on amount. 

“Maryland (Bagby's Annotated Code, 1924, art. 33, No. 178): 
Nomination and election, $10 for each 1,000 registered voters up 
to 50,000 and $5 for each additional 1,000. Certain personal ex- 
penditures and expenditures for traveling are excluded in tho 
computations. 

“Massachusetts (General Laws, 1932, ch. 55, No. 1): Nomination, 
$5,000; election, $10,000. 

Michigan (Compiled Laws, 1929, No. 3306) : Nomination, $20 for 
each 1,000 votes cast for Governor at last November election in 
Presidential year. 

“Minnesota: No limit on amount. 

“(Footnote to Minnesota Election Laws, 1934, p. 152, states that 
the provisions applicable to state officers are not applicable to 
Members of Congress.) 

“Mississippi (Laws, 1935, Ex. H. B. 9, No. 14A): Nomination, 
$15,000. The salary of the central campaign manager, and ex- 
penditures not exceeding $1,000 for headquarters in counties 
having a population over 40,000, and $500 in other counties are 
excluded in the computations. 

“Missouri (Revised Statutes, 1929, No. 10481): Nomination and 
election, $200 for first 5,000 votes for President at the last pre- 
ceding election, $4 for each 100 in next 20,000, $2 for each 100 in 
next 25,000, and $1 for each 100 over 50,000. 

“Montana (Revised Codes, 1921, Nos, 10773-10774) : Nomination, 
15 percent of 1 year’s salary as Senator; election, 10 percent of 
1 year's salary as Senator. 

“Nebraska (Compiled Statutes, 1929, No. 32-2001): This law 
probably does not apply to Senators. However, if it should be held 
to apply, the following expenditures are authorized: Nomination 
and election, $100 for first 5,000 votes for Senator at the last pre- 
ceding election, $1.50 for each 100 of next 20,000, $1 for each 100 
of next 75,000, and nothing additional for votes over 100,000. Cer- 
tain personal expenditures and expenditures for traveling are 
excluded in the computations. 

“Nevada (Compiled Laws, 1929, No. 2601-2602): Nomination, 
20 percent of 1 year’s salary as Senator; election, such amount as 
is fixed by the laws of the United States. Certain personal ex- 
penditures and expenditures for traveling are excluded in the com- 

jutations. 

* “New Hampshire (Public Laws, 1926, ch. 34, No. 4; Laws, 1927, 
ch. 137): Nomination, $8,000; election, $1,000, Expenditures for 
traveling are excluded in computing the $8,000 limit, and contri- 
butions to the State committee are excluded in computing the 
$1,000 limit. 

“New Jersey (Supplement to Compiled Statutes, 1925-30, Nos, 
65-3701A, 65-3702A): Nomination, $50,000; election, $50,000, Ex- 

ditures for traveling are excluded in the computations. 

“New Mexico (Laws, 1935, ch. 147): Nomination and election, 10 
percent of 1 year’s salary as Senator. The law is not clear whether 
10 percent is allowed for nomination and an additional 10 percent 
for election or whether only 10 percent is allowed as a total. 
Expenditures for traveling are excluded in the computations. 

“New York (Cahill’s Consolidated Laws, 1930, ch. 41, No. 781): 
This law does not apply specifically to Senators, but does apply 
to State officers. If this is construed to include Senators, the 
follo expenditures are authorized: Nomination and election, 
$6,000 plus $3 for each 100 yotes in excess of 5,000 cast at last 
preceding State election. 

“North Carolina (Code, 1935, No. 6055 (a52) (9)): Nomination, 
$12,000 for first primary and $6,000 for run-off primary. Expendi- 
tures for traveling are excluded in the computations. 

“North Dakota (Compiled Laws, 1919, Nos. 923, 928): Nomination, 
15 percent of one year’s salary as Senator; election, 15 percent of 
one year's salary as senator. Expenditures for traveling and 
amounts paid to the State election pamphlet are excluded in the 
computations. 

“Ohio (Code, 1934, No. 4785-184): This law does not apply spe- 
cifically to Senators, but does apply to State officers. If this is 
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construed to include Senators, the following expenditures are 
authorized: Nomination and election, $2,500. 

“Oklahoma (Stat. 1931, Nos. 5761, 5788): Nomination, $3,000 
for first primary, and $3,000 for run-off primary. 

“Oregon (Code 1930, Nos. 36-2401, 36-2408): Nomination, 15 per- 
cent of one year’s salary as Senator; election, 10 percent of one 
year’s salary as Senator. Amounts paid to the State for printing 
are excluded in the computations. 

“Pennsylvania: No limit on amount. 

“Rhode Island: No limit on amount. 

“South Carolina: No limit on amount. 

“South Dakota (Code 1929, No. 7374): Nomination and election, 
50 percent of one year's salary as Senator. Certain expenditures 
for printing or circulating of printed matter are excluded in the 
computations. 

“Tennessee (William's Code, 1934, Nos. 2269-2270): Any primary, 
convention, or election, $10,000; ‘* the sum name 
shall not be exceeded in the final election.’ 

“Texas (Vernon's Code, 1936, No. 3170): Nomination, $8,000 in 
first primary and $2,000 in run-off primary. 

“Utah (Revised Statutes, 1933, No. 25-13-18): Nomination and 
election, $4,000. 

“Vermont: No limit on amount. 

“Virginia (Code, 1930, No. 234): Nomination, 15 cents for every 
vote cast for the candidate of his party receiving the largest vote 
at the last preceding gubernatorial election. 

“Washington: No limit on amount. 

“West Virginia (Code, 1931, Nos. 3-8-10, 3-8-11): Nomination, 
$75 for each county; election, $75 for each county. Certain per- 
sonal expenditures and expenditures for traveling are excluded in 
the computations. 

“Wisconsin (Statutes, 1935, No. 12.20): Nomination, $5,000; elec- 
tion, $2,500. 

“Wyoming (Revised Statutes, 1931, No. 36-2001): Nomination, 20 
percent of 1 year’s salary as senator; election, 20 percent of 1 year's 
salary as senator. Expenditures for traveling are excluded in the 
computations.” 4 


A Reply To President Roosevelt’s Radio Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt's radio 
speech, far from being a fireside chat, was a vicious attack 
on all who disagreed with the New Deal idealogy and meth- 
ods. It smacked of a dictatorial and personal complex, and 
might just as well have been spoken by Hitler, Mussolini, or 
Stalin. Like old King Louis XIV of France, the -President 
proclaimed, “I am the state, and all who disagree with me 
are copperheads, reactionaries, and defeatists.” 

This from the man who said “there will be a lot of mean 
blows struck between now and election day.” Evidently, the 
President was not willing to even wait until the campaign 
started. What heights of hypocrisy to denounce as copper- 
heads those loyal Americans, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, who refused to be bludgeoned into trampling on the 
independence of the judiciary by packing the Supreme Court 
and fought the reorganization bill fearful of setting up a 
dictatorship. What a contemptible insult to publicly com- 
pare those courageous Members of Congress, who put their 
country and its free institutions above partisanship, with 
Civil War copperheads who undermined both the Union and 
the Constitution. 

In the entire tirade of Franklin “Deficit” Roosevelt there 
was not a single word about the 13,000,000 unemployed and 
the 5,000,000 more on part time. The only alibi offered for 
the Government-made Roosevelt depression, after the ex- 
penditure of $20,000,000,000, was a reference to the Hoover 
depression in. 1932. Why not blame George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln, too, for the failure of the economic 
fallacies of the New Deal? 

Let us have an end to the sophistries and hypocrises of 
the New Deal propaganda. The depression of 1932 followed 
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10 years of Nation-wide prosperity and employment under 
Republican administrations, but this depression, without any 
intervening prosperity, is due to the unsound and socialistic 
New Deal policies which have destroyed business confidence. 

The truth is always disagreeable, and for that reason the 
President turned his powers of invective against those who 
seek the restoration of confidence. The fact is that con- 
fidence and employment are one and inseparable. 

It is a disservice to the American people for the President 
to mock those who insist that confidence has to be restored 
by acts of the administration before there can be any im- 
provement of business conditions and activities. Forty-five 
million Americans depend for their jobs on our American 
system based on private initiative, reasonable profit, and 
business confidence. The New Deal has destroyed confi- 
dence by its own radical acts and reprisals and wrecked the 
profit system by burdensome and punitive taxes and Govern- 
ment competition with business. 

Confidence is partially psychological and partially con- 
crete. The lack of confidence is partially a state of mind 
resulting from continued attacks, abuse, and attempts to 
hamper, harass, and badger business elements. Confidence 
calls for a sound, constructive business program of coopera- 
tion and encouragement to make profits and pass prosperity 
around. 

The trouble is that the President has no economic plans or 
financial program, and merely deals in generalities and 
abuse. There is only one way to restore confidence, and 
that is to put the Government’s own financial house in order, 
balance the Budget, stop squandering the people’s money 
in costly experiments in competition with private enterprise, 
and, above all, cease promoting class hatred from which 
even members of the President’s own party are not immune. 

The President spoke of a national income of sixty billions 
for this year, but it is more likely to be nearer forty-eight 
billions. A year ago he talked of increasing the national 
income to one hundred billions. The tragedy of the situa- 
tion is that based on the sixty billions—the President’s own 
figures—the twelve billions appropriated by the expiring Con- 
gress is 20 percent of the national income, and on 48 billions, 
which is probably nearer, it would amount to the stupendous 
sum of 25 percent. This is state socialism with a vengeance. 
Under the last year of the Hoover administration, which 
President Roosevelt denounced so bitterly, the appropriations 
were less than six billions, or about 15 percent of the national 
income. 

Under our American system of government, based on a free 
ballot, the people have a right to select their own xepresenta- 
tives in Congress. The President’s open attempt to coerce 
the voters through use of his vast powers and relief appro- 
priations to vote against those candidates who refuse to be 
rubber stamps is an abuse of the high office he holds. It 
should be resented by all liberty-loving Americans who 
believe in our representative and constitutional system, based 
on our three separate and independent branches of govern- 
ment—the legislative, executive, and judicial. 

After listening to the President’s political harangue, vir- 
tually reading out of the Democratic Party the ablest and 
most courageous Members of Congress, I urge Republicans 
who believe in the Constitution and are opposed to any form 
of dictatorship to support at the polls, regardless of party 
affiliations, those Democrats seeking reelection who put their 
country’s interests above those of the New Deal. 

The paradox of the President’s tirade is that while he was, 
on the one hand, advocating the election of liberals, on the 
other, he was attempting to destroy politically all those who 
had dared to express any independence of thought or action 
on legislation advocated by the New Deal. Under his policy 
liberalism would be virtually suppressed; everything a liberal 
stands for, such as the right of the people to rule, would be 
subjected to the whim and dictation of one man; there would 
be no freedom of action, of speech, or of the press, if the New 
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Deal policies sponsored by the President and his spokesmen 
were enacted into law by “Charley McCarthy” Senators and 
Representatives and by a “rubber stamp” Congress. 


Hon. Seymour Parker Gilbert, First Under 
Secretary of the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in the untimely 
death on February 23, 1937, of Seymour Parker Gilbert, first 
Under Secretary of the Treasury of the United States and 
later agent general for reparation payments under the 
Dawes plan, the Nation has been deprived of one of the most 
brilliant Americans of our time. It was my great good for- 
tune to know him as an associate in official life and as a 
close friend. 

I knew him first as a fellow law student. Born on October 
13, 1892, a graduate of Rutgers College with highest honors 
he entered Harvard Law School in September of 1912 lead- 
ing his class for 3 consecutive years with one of the most 
remarkable standings in the history of the school. 

I knew him next in the Treasury where for 2 years it was 
my privilege to serve in close association with him. Com- 
ing to Washington after several years of law practice in 
New York as an assistant to Hon. Russell Leffingwell, then 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, he was promoted to the 
position of Assistant Secretary and subsequently of Under 
Secretary, a position which he was the first to fill, serving 
regardless of political considerations under three Presidents— 
Presidents Wilson, Harding, and Coolidge—and under four 
Secretaries of the Treasury—Secretaries McAdoo, Glass, 
Houston, and Mellon. During his service the national debt 
was reduced about $7,000,000,000. 

I knew him subsequently as agent general for reparation 
payments under the Dawes plan in Berlin, representing the 
interests of 11 nations, creditors of Germany as a result of 
the World War. The position which he held was said to be 
the most important diplomatic post at the time in the world. 
So great was the ability which he brought to this difficult 
task that he won for himself the universal regard of the 
statesmen of the world. Some $2,000,000,000, or the equiva- 
lent, was collected and transferred from debtor to creditors. 
It was my privilege to be associated closely with him at this 
time for about 4 years. 

Only recently I talked with the ambassador to this coun- 
try of one of the great nations of the world. He had been 
in Berlin at the time as an ambassador, and we talked of 
Gilbert. He referred to Stresemann, the dominating figure 
in Germany at the time and the symbol of hope to the 
world of a European peace founded on improved interna- 
tional understanding. “Whenever I think of Gilbert,” he 
said, “I think of a remark which Stresemann made to me, 
‘Think of it,’ said Stresemann, ‘32 years of age, and he 
governs the world.“ 

To deal briefly with his unusual gifts is impossible. He 
had extraordinary intuition and prophetic power in respect 
to future events. He had tremendous industry. I have 
known him on several occasions to work for 72 hours 
without sleep. He had a brilliant and resourceful mind and, 
above all, capacity for accomplishment—accomplishment 
often as brilliant in conception as it was perfect in detail. 

Decorated by the nations abroad whom he represented, 
honored by the universities of America, it was his work as 
Under Secretary of the Treasury which was closest to his 
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heart. At the final services of the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest in New York a single decoration by special request 
draped the coffin—the flag of the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury 


To know him was to learn the strength and depth of his 
character. To work with him was to appreciate his genious. 
His death in these difficult times is an irreparable loss to the 
Nation as a whole. 


I quote the following words, Mr. Speaker, from the New 
York Herald Tribune of Thursday, February 24, 1938: 


SEYMOUR PARKER GILBERT 


The passing at the comparatively youthful age of 45 of a man 
of the caliber of Seymour Parker Gilbert is more than a private 
grief; it is a public tragedy. The Nation, especially in times such 
as these, can ill afford the loss of a man who in his late twenties 
made himself so indispensable to the ment that 
the office of Under Secretary was created in order to retain him; 
and who in his early thirties won world acclaim by his expert 
and courageous 5-year-long administration of the transfer of repa- 
rations under the Dawes plan. 

Parker Gilbert, it is said, was known at school chiefly as “a 
diligent student, slim, shy, and of enormous industry.” 
That description of him held right up to his last illness. In his 
more mature years he remained as always the diligent student 
possessed of enormous energy, and even his youthful diffidence 
became part of a personal charm which, coupled with his thorough 
intellectual integrity, won him the devoted friendship of those who 
came to know him well. Mr. Gilbert’s achievements were better 
known to the general public than were the man and his poten- 
tialities, but it was these latter which earned him such outstand- 
ing respect among those who knew him or came in contact with 
him. This was the way Mr. Gilbert wished it to be. Except when 
necessary, he avoided the public eye, and he had a very positive 
distaste for anything that seemed like publicity for publicity’s 
sake. This was not at all because he disliked the press or people 
generally. It was simply that it ran counter to his rather austere 
sense of values. 

Early and brilliant development proved to be no handicap in his 
case. A product of the public schools of New Jersey, he was 
graduated from high school at 15. He finished Rutgers in his 
nineteenth year, a Phi Beta Kappa, and with what are said to 
have been the highest honors bestowed on any other graduate 
before or since. Three years later he emerged from Harvard Law 
School, summa cum laude, and in 1916 he received his M. A. from 
Rutgers while working in the law office of Cravath & Henderson. 
These youthful scholastic achievements indicated clearly more than 
a touch of genius. Yet Mr. Gilbert was to show that his was 
not to be the genius which so often is intuitive but unstable. 

No doubt the answer lay largely in the fact that, as his school- 
boy friends has said, he was of enormous industry. 
It was because he was able to harness his industry to his genius 
that he succeeded in becoming not merely a brilliant mind operat- 
ing in a vacuum but a doer as well as a thinker, and, above all, a 
man whose judgment in such various fields as Federal finances, 
European finances, and monetary theory was regarded by those 
who knew him as second to none. 


Bureau of Air Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


AN OUTLINE OF THE RECORD AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
THE BUREAU OF AIR COMMERCE WHILE A UNIT OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me by the Senate, I wish to present for insertion in the 
Record an outline of the record and accomplishments of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce while a unit of the Department of 
Commerce, as follows: 

Transfer of the responsibilities of the Bureau of Air Commerce 
to the new Civil Aeronautics Authority, under the provisions of 
Senate bill 3845, signed by the President on June 23, 1938, will take 
place upon completion of the organization and establishment of the 
agency. In view of the fact that this transfer will take place some 
time within the next few weeks, Secretary Roper today made the 
following report with regard to the record and accomplishments 


of the Bureau of Air Commerce while a unit of the Department of 
Commerce: 
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“The provisions of Senate bill 3845 will terminate the activity of 
a development and regulatory unit in the Department of Commerce 
that has performed outstanding service during the most dynamic 
period of development since civil aviation started its program to- 
ward world leadership in 1926. 

“I wish, first of all, to speak in the highest terms possible of the 
conscientious performance of duty and the wonderful spirit of co- 
operation that has characterized the entire personnel of the Bureau. 
Especially is this attitude true of Col. J. Monroe Johnson, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, in charge of air commerce, under whose 
capable leadership the organization and expansion work has been 
so effectively carried forward. 

“It should be a source of great satisfaction to all the workers in 
this important unit that their coordinated endeavors have resulted 
in maintaining for our country world leadership in aviation. 

“The entire 12-year history of supervision by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce has been marked by the almost miraculous unfolding 
of developments in safety and efficiency, the extension of routes, 
and the rising volume of passenger and express traffic. Particularly 


-will the 5-year period ending with the transfer of the activities of 


the Bureau to an independent agency, to which the Congress as- 
signed increased responsibilities, long be outstanding in the history 
of civil aviation as the era of most remarkable progress. 

“The modernly equipped Federal Airways System now embraces 
a Nation-wide network of nearly 23,000 miles, compared with 2,000 
miles in 1926 and 18,600 in 1933. There are now more than 11,000 
persons employed in scheduled airline service, compared with less 
than 500 in 1926 and 6,200 in 1933. 

“One of the best yardsticks of progress is the safety record, in 
the face of increased carrying capacity of planes and increased 
mileage flown. The number of miles flown per fatal accident in 
scheduled airline operations increased from 1,467,622 in 1927 to 
6,071,394 in 1933 and to 12,832,694 in 1937. Thus while human in- 
genuity has not been able to entirely eliminate accidents, yet the 
phenomenal improvement is a great tribute to those who have so 
faithfully pursued research in the fields of both technology and 
human attitudes and capabilities. The value of aircraft in service 
increased from $9,500,000 in 1933 to $19,500,000 in 1937, while sched- 
uled miles flown increased from 5,870,489 in 1927 to 54,642,545 in 
1933 and to 76,996,165 in 1937.” 

“Established in 1926, in response to the urgent appeals of the 
then infant industry, the Bureau of Air Commerce has developed 
its organization and procedure year by year to keep pace with the 
swift progress of aviation. The Bureau’s inventory now includes 
a large force of skilled personnel; a Federal airways system nearly 
23,000 miles in extent, second to none on earth; a system of regu- 
lation which has been developed with sole thought of making 
possible the fullest growth of aviation compatible with safety; 
a systematized procedure for the development of new devices 
necessary to increased safety; and a long record of accomplish- 
ment in fostering air commerce. The industry over which it has 
had supervision during the past 12 years now measures its wealth 
in millions of dollars. 

“During the 12 years that the Bureau has functioned the num- 
ber of firms in the industry has increased nearly threefold. The 
number of licensed airplanes has increased approximately 5 times, 
and the number of licensed pilots has been multiplied by 11. The 
545 student licenses issued by the Bureau in 1927 had grown to 
21,770 in 1937, and today 39,771 are active. Particularly in sched- 
uled air transportation are comparative figures noteworthy. For 
example, the total daily average of miles flown (domestic and for- 
eign extensions) soared from 11,830 in 1926 to 210,948 in 1937. 
The amount of income to contractors for carrying mail increased 
from three-quarters of a million dollars to more than twenty-one 
millions annually. In spite of the unfavorable economic conditions 
of the last 9 years, aviation has expanded steadily on all fronts. 
It has been one of the few industries to do so. 

“Air travel has become safer year by year. This is a matter of 
record. The improvement in safety in both scheduled air line and 
miscellaneous operations is evident in the statistics on fatalities. 
The number of miles flown per fatal accident in scheduled air-line 
operations increased from 1,467,622 in 1927 to almost 13,000,000 in 
1937. During the same period the miles flown per fatal accident in 
miscellaneous flying, which includes experimental, exhibition, train- 
ing, and private flying, increased from 279,070 to 556,737, while at 
the same time the miles flown per passenger fatality in miscel- 
laneous flying rose from 285,174 to 1,009,768. An im) t factor 
in the increase of safety has been the assistance rendered by the 
Bureau through its lighted airways, intermediate landing fields, 
radio aids, and weather information service. The close coopera- 
tion of the scheduled air-transport operators with the Bureau and 
the conscientious observance of the Bureau's regulations has been 
another factor, 

“Since its formation the Bureau has aided and actively partici- 
pated in the development of civil flying. It has established and 
maintained the huge network of airways, with its multitude of aids 
to air navigation; engaged in constant research to improve these 
aids; certified the competency of airmen and the airworthiness of 
aircraft throughout the country; inspected repairs to aircraft; ap- 
proved aircraft repair stations and fiying schools; investigated 
aircraft accidents; and promulgated and enforced air regulations. 

“The regulatory duties of the Bureau were necessary, and were 
welcomed by the industry and by the public alike. The companies 
welcomed regulation because it set reasonable standards of com- 
petency for both men and machines, thus tending to eliminate 
unfair competition by irresponsible operators and placing the en- 
tire industry, in its many phases, on a sound foundation. The 
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public welcomed regulation, for it was thus afforded protection 
from the attending the use of unairworthy airplanes and 
unskilled pilots. Although the regulatory powers of the Depart- 
ment of Oommerce were limited to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, yet the public and the operators themselves realized the 
advantages of complying with the regulations even in intrastate 
commerce. Many of the States passed legislation requiring that 
aircraft and airmen be federally licensed. 

“In carrying out its promotional duties, the Bureau has con- 
tributed as much, if not more, to the development of civil aero- 
nautics. In 1926, the Bureau took over from the Post Office 
Department a little over 2,000 miles of lighted airways. Now, the 
Federal Airways System embraces a nearly 23,000-mile Nation- 
wide network of aids to air navigation. All along the airways are 
the Bureau’s air navigation facilities—beacon lights, flashing their 
welcome signals and marking the airways by night; emergency 

fields, for day and night use; radio broadcast stations 
for communicating with the pilot in flight; radio range sta- 
tions, the invisible lighthouses of the airways, enabling the pilot 
to hold his course even though he cannot see the ground; and 
radio marker beacons. Meteorological information, disseminated 
by the Bureau of Air Commerce in ion with the Weather 
Bureau, has been provided for the airman. This weather infor- 
mation is distributed by the Bureau’s point-to-point radio sta- 
tions and by the 25,000 miles of Bureau operated teletypewriter 
circuits, 

“The Bureau has been concerned not only with the regulation 
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Canada, to 
Caribbean, to Bermuda, and across the Pacific to Hawaii and the 
Orient. After negotiations, a reciprocal agreement has 
been made to establish an air route and service between the 
United States and Europe; this last connecting link in round-the- 
world air commerce to be inaugurated in the Fall of this year. 
“The Bureau has been instrumental in laying the foundation 
for such services. It has been represented at an Inter-American 
Technical Aviation Conference, at Lima, Peru, last year; at the 
International Tele-Communications Conference at Cairo, Egypt, 
recently concluded; and at other international conclaves. 
“The Bureau has been directly instrumental in effecting the 
ts providing for air navigation between the United States 
and foreign countries, and the validation of airworthiness cer- 
tificates which enables manufacturers of the United States to 
merchandise aircraft and equipment in foreign countries. It has 
also been instrumental in arranging for the validation of United 
States pilots’ certificates in other countries on a reciprocal basis. 
“In addition, the Bureau of Air Commerce has sought to fore- 
see the needs of the industry, to extend the field of technical 
knowledge, and to make new and improved devices and methods 
available. An example of the latter contribution is the recent 
call for bids issued by the Bureau for the construction of a 
landing system, incorporating the best fea- 
For years the prob- 
lem of lan 


visibility has been a serious draw-back to scheduled air trans- 
n, and this system should go a long way toward the final 
solution of the problem. 

“Serious accidents occurring in scheduled air-line operations were 
investigated in hearings open to the public. Official reports of 
the facts and circumstances surrounding these acidents, together 
with findings as to probable cause, were prepared and given wide 
circulation. Detailed statistical analyses as to the nature and 
causes of all accidents have been prepared and made public. 

“The work that the Bureau has done, and the helpful spirit 
with which it was accomplished, will continue under the new 
authority for the still further development of this ever-growing 
and vital American institution—civil aeronautics.” 


Summary of progress of civil aeronautics 
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William Patrick Connery, Jr. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM PATRICE 

Connery, Jr., late a Representative of the State of Massachusetts 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the sudden and 
untimely death of our beloved colleague BILLY CONNERY on 
June 15, 1937, came as a great shock to all who had known 
him. To those who had known him well and who had 
shared his friendship death carried with it a sense of deepest 
personal loss. y 

Though taken in the prime of life he had achieved a long 
and unselfish record of service to State and Nation. Enlist- 
ing in the World War with the Yankee Division he had 
served for 19 months in the American Expeditionary Forces 
as color sergeant for the One Hundred and First Regiment 
of Infantry. Elected to the Sixty-eighth Congress from the 
Seventh Congressional District of Massachusetts in 1923, he 
was destined to serve his people for 14 consecutive years, 
at one time receiving both Democratic and Republican 
nominations, and to become chairman of the important and 
powerful Committee on Labor in the House. 

He never forgot his comrades of the World War. He 
never forgot the millions of workers in America. They will 
not forget him. 

BILLY Connery had ability. He was always colorful. He 
was a crusader. He made the day brighter with his gayety. 
But above all he had the secret of friendship. Nothing 
that he could do was too much to do for a friend, and he 
had thousands of them. 

The throngs lining the streets of his native city of Lynn 
on the beautiful day in June when he was laid at rest, the 
tears in the eyes of those in the humblest walks of life, 
gathered to pay their last respects, painted in unforgetable 
terms a picture of the place which he held in the hearts 
of his people. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I submit herewith a 
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letter which I wrote to Judge William A. Kelly, 1 Atlantic 

Street, Stamford, Conn., listing my legislative activities during 

the second and third sessions of the Seventy-fifth Congress: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 12, 1938. 


udge WILLIAM A. KELLY, 
1 Atlantic Street, Stamford, Conn. 

My Dear JUDGE KELLY: On August 20, 1937, I wrote you concern- 
ing my activities during the first session of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, then about to close. In response to your thoughtful inquiry 
of recent date asking me for a brief résumé of my legislative activi- 
ties during the second and third sessions of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, I take pleasure in listing these subsequent events in 
chronological order as they occurred: 

November 17, 1937: Introduced H. R. 8406, a bill to provide for 
the establishment of fair labor standards in employments in and 
affecting interstate or foreign commerce, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Labor. 

This measure, a wage-hour bill, provides for a maximum work- 
week of 40 hours with minimum pay fixed at 35 cents per hour. 
The proposal also provides for an additional 8 hours of work per 
week in of emergency. 

Novem 18, 1937: In a 5-minute address before the House of 
Representatives asked for perfecting amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act to safeguard and protect the rights of individ- 
uals in industry, both employee and employer alike. 

November 18, 1937: Inserted in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an explanation of my substitute wage-hour bill, H. R. 8406. 

November 29, 1937: During the debate on the farm bill interro- 
gated Chairman Jones, who had charge of the measure on the floor 
of the House concerning various provisions of the bill, 

December 3, 1937: Participated further in the discussion of the 
farm bill. 

December 6, 1937: In a brief speech questioned wisdom of the 
proposed farm legislation. 

December 9, 1937: Spoke in favor of an economy of plenty 
rather than of scarcity as proposed by the pending farm measure. 
Held that our system of distribution is faulty. 

December 10, 1937: Voted against the farm bill, 

December 15, 1937: During the discussion of the wage-hour bill 
submitted amendment cutting weekly work hours from 40 to 30 
and raising the hourly rate of pay from a minimum of 40 cents to 
53% cents. Predicted a 30-hour workweek in industry. 

December 17, 1937: Voted for the wage-hour bill. 

January 7, 1938: Cited the sinking of the Panay by Japan as a 
“serious incident.” 

January 10, 1938: Voted to bring the Ludlow war referendum 
proposal to the floor of the House of Representatives for full dis- 
cussion. Explained this vote to Members of Congress as I oppose 
the measure itself. 

January 10, 1938: Successfully amended the independent offices 
appropriation bill to provide for a unit payment of $50 to each 
enrollee of the Civilian Conservation Corps, or member or former 
member of the Military Establishment undergoing a blood trans- 
fusion. 

January 11, 1938: Objected to giving of veto powers on appro- 
priations to the Chief Executive. Against yielding further one 
iota of the power vested in Congress by the authority of the Con- 
stitution and included in its rights and privileges. 

January 11, 1938: Inserted in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recordo an excellent article on flood control by Congressman 
WILLIAM M. Crrron, of Connecticut. 

January 12, 1938: Spoke against spurious and misleading adver- 
tising coming from quack doctors, quack medical schools, and 
quack medical treatments. 

January 15, 1938: Deplored scurrilous and profane language 
directed against the President of the United States used in a public 
advertisement of radio tubes. Inserted copies of correspondence 
on the subject in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

January 17, 1938: Recommended commensurate rewards to 
postal employees for inventions or perfections improving the 
United States Postal Service. 

January 19, 1938: Protested against shipment of helium to 
Germany. Wired the President of the United States. This wire 
referred to Secretary of State Hull. 

January 20, 1938: During debate on naval appropriation meas- 
ure, held it unfair to graduate midshipmen from Annapolis with- 
out giving them a commission—discussion of the item provoked 
by contemplated reduction in the personnel of commissioned 
officers of the Navy. : 

January 21, 1938: Again protested against shipment of helium 
to Germany. Urged Members of Congress holding like views to 
voice similar objections to members of the National Munitions 
Control Board, namely: The Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the 

of Commerce. 

January 21, 1938: Questioned feasibility of discussing inter- 
mational peace with nations that do not keep their word. 

January 31, 1938: Offered an amendment to appropriation bill 
permitting employment of a secretary to the People’s Counsel 
of the District of Columbia. Stated that services of an adequate 
staff needed to protect the rights of people, if necessary, against 
unfair practices of public utility companies. 

January 31, 1938: Inserted in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD address I was privileged to deliver before the 
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National Rivers and Harbors Congress in convention assembled 
— „ Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Friday, January 

February 16, 1938: Voiced objection to a proposed amendment 
to the relief appropriation bill limiting W. P. A. building projects 
to $25,000. Cited reasons why this proposal was inadvisable and 
impractical. 

March 9, 1938: Spoke and voted against discriminatory “third 
basket“ tax on closely held corporations. 

March 10, 1938: Voiced objections to and voted against the 
PORTA amendment proposing a tax of 1 cent per gallon on 

uel oil. 

March 10, 1938: Reported for Naval Affairs Committee H. R. 
6936, a private bill for the relief of Joseph McDonnell, a young man 
who entered the service of the United States Navy under age dur- 
ing the period of the World War. 

March 16, 1938: Participated actively in debate on naval authori- 
zation bill. Spoke in favor of the $3,000,000 appropriation item 
for a lighter-than-air program. Delivered a 5-minute address in 
general support of the bill. Stated that I favor a policy of off- 
shore, not on-shore, defense. 

March 17, 1938: In further discussion of the naval authorization 
bill inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a table showing com- 
parable lengths of coast lines the United States and another world 
power might be called upon to defend, In colloquy with a member 
of the opposition, pointed out that Mr. Glenn Martin, of Baltimore, 
noted airplane designer and builder, favored the bill. 

March 18, 1938: Further in discussion of the naval authorization 
bill, disclaimed notion that our Navy would be used to police the 
world—quoted remarks of Secretary Hull in this regard. 

March 18, 1938: Favored building of authorized vessels in both 
Government and privately owned shipyards. 

March 18, 1938: Inserted in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record my correspondence with the Ladies’ Home Journal favoring 
passage of H. R. 9047, a bill to investigate and control venereal 
diseases. 

March 23, 1938: In speech to Members of Congress warned Hitler 
to keep his hands off of South America. Cited dissemination of 
German propaganda in Brazil. Urged adherence to the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

March 29, 1938: Offered an amendment to the War Department 
appropriation bill calling for an appropriation of $3,000,000 to 
strengthen our eastern seaboard coast-line defenses. Pointed out 
that our defense against attack along Long Island Sound and in 
New York Harbor is practically nil at the present time. 

March 29, 1938: Renewed protest against the exportation of 
helium to Germany. 

March 29, 1938: Inserted in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp my tel to the President of the United States dated 
March 23, 1938, protesting Hitler’s diplomatic invasion of Brazil. 

March 30, 1938: Cited reasons why Germany should not be given 
helium. Urged Members of Congress to make known their views on 
the subject to the Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 

April 13, 1938: Offered amendment to the agriculture appro- 
priation bill increasing item of appropriation to eradicate the 
Japanese beetle and thus protect our farm crops in certain areas 
of the country. 

April 13, 1938: In further discussion of the agriculture appropri- 
ation bill urged an adequate appropriation to eradicate the dread 
Dutch elm tree disease. 

April 13, 1938: Inserted in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record correspondence with the National Broadcasting Co. pro- 
testing against allowing the Japanese Ambassador to speak over the 
radio without the sanction of the President of the United States 
or the Secretary of State. 

April 19, 1938: Reported for the Naval Affairs Committee H. R. 
9611, a bill to permit sales of surplus scrap materials of the Navy 
to certain institutions of learning; also reported for the committee 
H. R. 9801, a bill to provide for the retirement, rank, and pay of 
Chiefs of Naval Operations, Chiefs of Bureau of the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Judge Advocates General of the Navy, and e Major 
General Commandants of the Marine Corps. 

April 26, 1938: Introduced H. R. 10414, a bill to legalize national 
lotteries. In a statement issued simultaneous with the introduc- 
tion of this proposed measure I called attention to the vast amount 
of money we were losing in not permitting lotteries legally to 
function in the United States. 

May 2, 1938: Introduced H. R. 10492, a bill to provide for the 
establishment of fair labor standards in employments in and affect- 
ing interstate or foreign commerce. This measure provides for a 
80-hour maximum workweek in industry, with pay at not less than 
5314 cents per hour. Various exemptions in classifications of work 
are listed, and the proposal is consistent with my previous efforts 
of December 15, 1937, to amend the wage and hour measure then 
under discussion, 

May 6, 1938: In a 40-second address continued and reiterated 
my opposition to the exportation of helium to Germany. 

May 6, 1938: Was the ninth Member of Congress to sign petition 
releasing the wage-hour bill from the Rules Committee; 218 signa- 
tures—a majority of the House of Representatives—were obtained 
within 2 hours’ time and the measure cleared for legislative action. 

May 11, 1938: Read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article by 
Arthur Krock, in the New York Times of May 11, giving the writer’s 
views of the military value of helium. Mr. Krock generously quoted 
me in his article. 
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May 12, 1938: Opposed amendment to relief bill prohibiting 
aliens the right to work on Government projects. Cited hard- 
ships which would ensue with the enforcement of this provision. 

May 12, 1938: Opposed a provision in the pending relief bill 
denying a man or woman on relief the right to run for public 
Office. 

May 19, 1938: In discussion of the flood-control bill cited unfair 
practices of many of the public-utility companies in New England. 

May 19, 1938: Read into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a truly im- 
posing list of inventions credited to the State of Connecticut. 

Commemorated the great dark day which fell on May 19, 1780, 
by speaking on the virtues of Abraham Davenport, Stamford’s 
representative in the State legislature at this pericd. On this day 
the northern States in America were wrapped in a dense black at- 
mosphere for 15 hours. Herds retired to their stalls, the fowls to 
their roosts, and the birds sang their evening songs at noonday. 
Science unable to account for this mysterious phenomena. Her- 
schel, the celebrated philosopher and astronomer, said “the dark 
day in northern America was one of those wonderful phenomena 
of nature which will always be read of with interest but which 
philosophy is at a loss to explain.” 

Read John Greenleaf Whittier’s peom “Abraham Davenport” 
lauding the sturdy virtues of this noted citizen of our community 
and his sensible deportment on this occasion. 

May 19, 1938: Suggested the building of flood-control dams high 
enough potentially to permit the generation of electrical energy. 

May 24, 1938: Introduced amendments to the pending wage- 
hour bill raising hourly rate of pay to a minimum of 53% cents 
and reducing weekly work hours to a maximum of 30, 

May 25, 1938: Suggested acquisition of dirigibles from Germany 
in exchange for some of our excess farm crops, such as wheat, 
corn, or cotton. Wrote letters to the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State under date of May 23 advising 
of a conference with Dr. Hugo Eckener on this subject and recom- 
mending the pursuance of the above-mentioned suggestion. 

May 31, 1938: Delivered 5-minute address exposing quack ad- 
vertising alleging “cures” for cancer. Produced letters received on 
the subject, reading extracts therefrom into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 8 legislation to put a stop to this false and mis- 
leading practice. 

June 1, 1938: Turned over advertising matter purporting to cure 
cancer to the Federal Trade Commission for investigation. Also 
furnished related data to the Postmaster General of the United 
States for investigation. 

June 1, 1938: Introduced H. R. 10800, a bill to authorize the 
erection and maintenance of a planetarium as a memorial to 
Thomas Jefferson, Also introduced H. R. 10799, a bill making the 
necessary appropriations to carry out this plan. In a public state- 
ment issued simultaneous with the introduction of these measures 
I pointed out the appropriateness of this educational tribute in 
stone or marble to the man who drafted, as follows, his own 
epitaph: r 

Pe Here was buried Thomas Jefferson—author of the Declaration of 
American Independence, of the statute of Virginia for religious 
freedom, and the father of the University of Virginia.” 

June 3, 1938: Called attention of Members of Congress to possible 
irregularities in matter of leases on our naval oil reserves in Kern 
County, Calif., and read into the Recorp my letter to the President 
of the United States on June 3 on the subject. 

June 3, 1938: Delivered 56-minute address favoring extension of 
slum clearance and low-cost housing activities nationally. Spoke 
of success of our Fairfield Court, Stamford, Conn., project, one of the 
original 51 demonstration projects in the United States. 

June 8, 1938: Recommended the construction of one test dirigible. 
Cited the probabilities of its military and commerical value. 

June 8, 1938: Urged Congress to erect a planetarium to honor 
the memory of Thomas Jefferson. 

June 10, 1938: Reported for the Naval Affairs Committee S. 3810, 
a bill to extend to Chief Quartermaster Clerk David C. Buscall, 
United States Marine Corps, retired, the benefits of the act of 
ri 7, 1932, providing highest World War rank to retired warrant 
officers. 

June 11, 1938: Inserted in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a news article by Martha Strayer, of the Washington Daily 
News, and correspondence, including a petition, favoring my bill 
. — the erection of a planetarium to honor the memory of 

omas Jefferson. 

June 14, 1938: Speaking under time allotted by the committee, 
urged the passage of the flood-control bill, with the people’s power 
rights protected under guarantee of United States Government own- 
ership of dam sites. 

June 14, 1938: Spoke against the acquisition of the 
Camp Springs Airport site. Called attention to what, in my 
opinion, presents one of the most contemptible land grabs that 
13 seen since I became a Member of the House of Represen- 

tives. 

June 15, 1938: Congressman J. JOSEPH SMITH, of Connecticut, 
in his extension of remarks in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp commended my proposal to acquire the land for the pro- 
posed Camp Springs Airport site by condemnation, rather than by 
purchase. 

June 15, 1938: Voted to extend for an additional 2 years low 
rates of interest on Federal Land Bank loans. 

June 15, 1938: Introduced H. R. 10919, a bill to prevent the 
retroactive application of any Federal tax on employees of the 
State and their subdivisions. 
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Measure closely parallels Senator LonerGan’s bill, S. 4128, intro- 
duced at the request of Hon. Charles J. McLaughlin, attorney 
general of the State of Connecticut. Legislation believed neces- 
sary because of an adverse decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Helvering v. Gerhardt. 

June 16, 1938: Objected to the consideration of S. 1131, a naval 
oll reserve measure. Being assured that the United States Senate 
would not disturb amendments to the bill safeguarding the rights 
of the United States Government, I withdrew my objection and 
the bill passed. 

June 16, 1938: In discussing deficiency bill conference report 
pointed out that the Assistant Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Edison favored the construction of a test dirigible. 

June 16, 1938: In the closing moments of Congress recited a 
poem dedicated to the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

Further and in summation, I am on record as supporting the 
following measures of major importance: 

Voted for full discussion of the Ludlow war referendum pro- 
posal, although in opposition to the bill itself. 

Voted for additional appropriation for relief purposes for 1938 

Voted to continue the activities of the Civilian Conservation 


Voted for the establishment of a Civil Aeronautics Authority to 
provide for the regulation of air commerce and air travel and to 
establish safety standards. 

Voted to discharge the Rules Committee from its consideration 
of the wage-hour bill, thus bringing the measure to the floor of 
the House for legislative action, 

Voted for the wage-hour bill. 

Voted for the relief and recovery bill. 

Voted to extend low interest rates on Federal farm loans for an 
additional 2 years. 

Voted for the railroad unemployment insurance bill. 

Voted for Federal aid to highways. 

Voted for the pure food and drug bill. 

Voted for the naval authorization bill as a needed measure of 
national defense. 

Voted for the Ramspeck bill to place postmasters in first-, 
second-, and third-class offices under civil service. 

Voted for bill extending powers of Federal Trade Commission. 

Voted for liberalizing amendments to the act creating a Federal 
Housing Administration for home modernization, improvement, 
and construction. 

Voted for bill providing unrestricted loans to States and industry 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

5 Voted for bill prohibiting interstate transportation of strike- 
reakers. 

Voted for an appropriation of $500,000 to investigate monopolies. 

Voted for the Revenue Act of 1938, 

As indicated in the foregoing, I voted against: 

The farm bill. 

The reorganization bill. 

Discriminatory tax against closely held corporations. 

In designating appointees to West Point and Annapolis, I called 
for a competitive civil-service examination and made my appoint- 
ments strictly on the basis of ratings attained by these young men 
under examination. 

On Friday, June 3, I issued a public statement announcing my 
candidacy for reelection to Congress. It was my privilege to state 
on this occasion that I believed that because of the fact that it 
takes some time to get the “feel of the ropes” in Washington, to use 
a sailing expression, my usefulness to my district would, I believe, 
be greater and my work for my district more effective during a 
second term than during a first term. 

It shall be my purpose, if given the opportunity again to serve, 
to devote my time and energies to the service of my people, to the 
end that they have an honest, progressive, responsive Government 
which will serve them without fear or favor, which will not allow 
the political money changer in the governmental tempie, which will 
honestly and fearlessly serve the best interests of all of the people 
rather than any special group, and which Government will help take 
us out of the serious industrial situation in which we now find 
ourselves. 

With assurances of my personal esteem and appreciating the deep 
interest of the people of my congressional district in my work here, 


Very sincerely, 
ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, Jr. 


Agricultural Benefits to the Eighth District of 
California Under the Present Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN J. McGRATH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, the American people, and 
especially those of the Eighth District of California, have 
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every right to face life with pride in their past, security in 
their present, and faith in their future, This is due to an 
abundance of natural resources, to an able and courageous 
citizenry, and to a full cooperation at the hands of a wise, 
sympathetic, and determined President and Congress. 

This district, composed of five counties—Monterey, San 
Benito, San Mateo, Santa Clara, and Santa Cruz—was fur- 
nished by divine Providence with a climate which enables 
men to work, play, and think under nearly perfect condi- 
tions. The protected locations and the fertile soils of the 
Pajaro, the Salinas, and the Santa Clara Valleys give us one 
of the most productive areas in the world. ‘The almost in- 
exhaustible sea-food resources of the Pacific coast sweep into 
Monterey Bay, and, while they feed the Nation, they create 
the great sea-food packing industry. Apples, apricots, peas, 
and prunes, together with artichokes, beans, sugar beets, 
and tomatoes, alfalfa and grain, and butter and milk flow 
in great quantities from our orchards and ranches. The 
great metropolitan center of San Francisco and Oakland, the 
transcontinental railhead at Oakland, and the wonderful 
natural harbors of San Francisco Bay are practically within 
the district and guarantee access to the markets of the world. 
The 100,000 acres of almost undeveloped commercial lands 
on the west side of San Francisco Bay immediately adjacent 
to deep water are an unparalleled asset for our future eco- 
The natural beauties of the Santa Cruz 


Mountains, the majesty of the redwoods of the Big Basin, 


the unique beauty of the Carmel Peninsula, and the luxury 
of our perfect beaches annually attract millions within our 
borders, while the cooling breezes of ocean and bay make the 
world yearn to remain as permanent residents. Our fine 
public-school system, together with our truly great institu- 
tions of higher learning—Stanford and Santa Clara Uni- 
versities, St. Patrick’s Seminary, and San Jose State Col- 
lege—enable our young men and women to equip themselves 
for the complicated and exacting duties of modern life and 
at the same time to remain at home. Commerce, industry, 
transportation, agriculture, education, culture, and natural 
advantage unite to make us proud to be citizens of one of the 
finest home areas in the world. 


However, we are subject to the influences which make or 
mar national and world peace and prosperity. The mis- 
takes and blunders, the indifferences and failures to act on 
the part of our national leaders take their toll in crumbling 
markets, insecure banks, unemployment, and a general 
human chaos. 


We of the Eighth District were suffering the full measure 
of these calamities in the spring of 1933. The utter in- 
capacity of the preceding 12 long years of Harding’s Ohio 
gang with its brazen debauchery of our public officials and 
its criminal raids upon our national resources; of Coolidge 
with the cold, smug complacency and the blind indifference 
to the gathering storms of financial disaster; and of Hoover 
with the childish dreams of a returning prosperity and its 
blind faith in the infallibility of the sacred idols of concen- 
trated wealth, had reduced us to disaster and despair. Our 
foreign markets had disappeared under the tidal wave of 
revenge tariffs in answer to the isolation policy of Republi- 
can administrations. Smoot, Hawley, and Grundy all but 
ruined our prune industry, dried fruit. could find no outlet, 
our canned fruit and vegetables were thrown back into the 
domestic market, the vicious spiral of disaster had developed 
into a tail spin, and closed factories, mortgage foreclosures 
on home and farm alike, lost jobs and starvation had become 
a common lot. Worst of all, our people had lost faith in 
their leaders and in themselves. The Democratic adminis- 
tration stopped the downward trend of agricultural prices 
and as a result of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Farm 
Credit Corporation Act, and the Soil Conservation Act, agri- 
cultural income was raised from $4,328,000,000 in 1932 to 
$8,521,000,000 in 1937, and in the face of the greatest world 
surpluses that we have known, there is every prospect that 
the farmers income in 1938 will be nearly $8,000,000,000. In 


other words, the farmers of the United States in the 5 years 
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1933-37 actually received a total of $35,750,000,000 or $14,- 
110,000,000 more than they would have received in the same 
5 years if the level of Hoover had been maintained. No one 
can successfully dispute that Republican planlessness was 
progressively lowering even the low 1932 level of agricultural 
income. The Surplus Commodities Corporation has reached 
into our local markets and again and again saved our Santa 
Clara and Pajaro Valley farmers. Year after year the Fed- 
eral Government has purchased the huge surpluses of dried 
and green apples which threatened to destroy the markets. 
The same thing has happened in the prune market. Only 
this month the Surplus Commodities Corporation has pur- 
chased 62,348,000 pounds of prunes for relief distribution. 
These purchases were made directly from the Prune Credit 
Corporation of California, a growers pool. This is part of 
the administration’s policy of granting a maximum aid to 
needy and unemployed families by purchasing and dis- 
tributing the food surpluses in the hands of the growers. 
The administration is primarily interested in the welfare of 
the growers and the consumers and has reversed the old 
policy of making the distributors and the processors the sole 
beneficiaries of Government aid. 

The great Santa Clara water-conservation project with its 
great water-storage dams has saved the Santa Clara Valley. 
This was made possible solely by the original Federal grant 
of $673,000. The Pacheco water project, now approaching 
completion, will restore San Benito and southern Santa 
Clara County. The future of the Salinas and the Pajara 
Valleys is assured as soon as the local interests complete the 
local organizations which will make Federal aid possible. 
Flood-control and soil-conservation legislation enacted by 
the Congress insure this result. 

By the reciprocal-trade agreements now in effect and 
those projected, the markets of the world are once more 
opened to our prunes, apricots, apples, and to our canned 
vegetables. Practically every product of our district is re- 
ceiving the direct benefit from these agreements, and when- 
ever world conditions become stabilized these gains will be 
materially increased. 

I have not called your attention to the protection which 
has come to our west coast from the sane, progressive up- 
building of national defense by this administration. I have 
not referred to the great benefits which have come to our 
communities through schools, auditoriums, airports, roads, 
streets, water and sewer systems, which have been con- 
structed with Federal funds. I have not spoken of the very 
material Works Progress Administration grants which have 
furnished work to our unemployed. I have not refreshed 
your memory concerning the absolute safety of bank de- 
posits under the Federal Depositors’ Insurance Corporation 
Act. I have not mentioned the progressive wage and hour, 
old-age pension, and tax-revision legislative acts, which are 
already adding to our security and happiness. I have omit- 
ted reference to the thousands of dollars per month which 
has come from the National Youth Administration to Stan- 
ford University, Santa Clara University, San Jose State Col- 
lege, and to our other schools, which have enabled so many 
of our fine young men and women to obtain or to continue 
their education. I have only touched the surface of the 
agricultural benefits, but I know that our people in the 
Eighth District haye received more direct Federal benefits 
from this administration than they have received during all 
of our previous national history. 

We all know that hope has replaced despair; performance 
has succeeded mere promises; and that the Congress of the 
United States has started our people well on the road toward 
the enjoyment of a sound and permanent prosperity which 
will reach the humblest citizen of our five counties and of all 
America. The work is not completed, but, under the dy- 
namic leadership of our President, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, the Seventy-sixth Congress will make further giant 
strides toward this ideal of democracy. Fascism and com- 
munism will get no real foothold in our country because our 
Government under democracy will remain the servant of its 
people, 
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New Deal Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, since President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was inaugurated on March 4, 1933, 
there has sprung up in our National Government a vast, new, 
often irresponsible, and badly organized bureaucracy. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has done everything within his power to make 
much of this newly created bureaucracy responsible solely 
to himself, removing it from the normal control by the people 
through their representatives in Congress. 

In the last 5% years there have been set up in Washington 
new Government establishments, bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, divisions, or corporations estimated at over 75 in 
number. Many of these were originally set up by Executive 
order of the President. Congress did not provide for their 
establishment by any specific law. Thus we have had at 
various times, or still have today, establishments created by 
Executive order, such as, Works Progress Administration, 
National Youth Administration, National Resources Com- 
mittee, National Emergency Council, Prison Industries Cor- 
poration, Resettlement Administration, Rural Electrification 
Administration, Subsistence Homesteads Corporation, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, and many others. 

The Government owned or controlled corporation has been 
a favorite device much used by the New Deal in order to 
remove newly created establishments from the normal con- 
trol of Congress and other administrative bodies. On March 
4, 1933, there were 52 Government-controlled corporations 
with assets of approximately $3,400,000,000. Four of these 
were legacies from the World War, and the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation had been created to operate a wartime 
enterprise. The Panama Railway Co. had been bought as a 
part of the assets of the French Canal Co. A number of 
corporations had been set up in this early period for the 
purpose of furnishing agricultural credit. These were estab- 
lished on the ground that ordinary commercial banking in- 
stitutions were not adequately extending sufficient credit 
facilities to American agriculture. 

Since March 4, 1933, 47 new Government-controlled cor- 
porations have been created and Federal control has been 
extended over 12 others, making a total of 59 additional 
Government-controlled corporations under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government. 

Some of these—Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, United States Housing Au- 
thority—were created directly by Congress. Others were 
chartered under State law by administrative officers acting 
under reasonably clear mandate of Congress—Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Some corporations were created under 
State law by administrative officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment without apparent congressional authorization—Public 
Works Housing Corporation and the Public Works Emer- 
gency Leasing Corporation, both chartered in Delaware. 

The 47 new corporations created since the 4th of March 
1933 were chartered as follows: By specific act of Congress, 
34; District of Columbia, 4; Delaware, 6; Maryland, 1; Ten- 
nessee, 1; Colonial Council of St. Thomas and St. John, 1; 
making a total of 47. 

Among other Government-controlled corporations created 
under the New Deal that have not already been mentioned 
are: Tennessee Valley Authority, Electric Home and Farm 
Authority, Export-Import Bank of Washington, Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, the Disaster Relief Corporation, and 
the Virgin Islands Co, 
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It is perhaps not too much to say that we have in Wash- 
ington today a Government which is in effect a tremendous 
holding company, with majority control over more than 100 
business corporations with assets in excess of $20,000,000,090, 
and with financial control in respect to more than 7,000 
additional corporate enterprises. 

Why has the present administration made such extensive 
use of Government-owned corporations? The New Deal has 
resorted to the corporate device in order to avoid the appli- 
cation of laws enacted by Congress to secure an honest and 
efficiently operated government. Once set up, these corpora- 
tions have been largely outside the control of Congress. 
When Congress has voted them capital stock or the right to 
pledge the credit of the United States it has thereby greatly 
limited its control of them in the future. These corpora- 
tions in many instances have retained whatever income they 
have received. Insofar as they have maintained their work- 
ing capital it has been unnecessary for them to secure ap- 
propriations for this purpose from Congress. They have 
thereby escaped the normal examination and criticism of 
their policies which takes place in the hearings before the 
Appropriations Committee and in the debates on the floor 
of Congress. 

Through the use of the corporate device the control and 
supervision normally exercised by the Comptroller General 
over the normal operations of the Government departments 
has also been largely eliminated. The General Accounting 
Office, headed by the Comptroller General, was set up of 
course by Congress in order to insure that all public money 
is expended only for such purposes and in such manner as 
Congress has specifically provided. The accounts of many 
Government-controlled corporations have escaped the nor- 
mal supervisory control of the General Accounting Office. 
These corporations in their financial transactions have not 
been subjected to the same congressional responsibility as 
other Government agencies, and have been in a position to 
spend money for unauthorized or illegal purposes without 
any Government authority having the power to prohibit such 
actions. The present administration of course has been 
desirous of freeing all its administrative agents from the 
control of this character which Congress has set up. 

These Government-controlled corporations have also often 
been free from numerous other limitations that Congress has 
imposed upon regular Government establishments. Their 
employees have been exempted from the civil service. They 
have been relieved from the necessity of buying their sup- 
plies through competitive bids in the open market. Many 
other illustrations of a similar nature could be cited. 

In his campaign for election in 1933, Mr. Roosevelt prom- 
ised the American people that he would eliminate overlap- 
ping and duplicating Federal agencies, but during his regime 
the amount of such duplication has greatly increased. This 
will be evident from a few examples. In 1932 there was but 
one or two Federal agencies involved in the settlement of 
labor disputes. By 1938, the number had increased to 12. 
Six years ago there were about 6 agencies engaged in the 
promotion of foreign trade; in 1938 the number had in- 
creased to 12. The number of agencies dealing with agri- 
cultural credit increased in the past 6 years from 3 to 13. 
When Mr. Roosevelt first took office there were not over 4 
Federal agencies dealing with housing problems; now there 
are at least 14. The number of agencies dealing with the 
control of public land has more than doubled. The same is 
true of the number of agencies dealing with the construction 
of public works as well as the number of agencies dealing 
with national parks. 

During the first year and a half of his administration, 
President Roosevelt had extensive power to reorganize the 
administrative agencies of the Federal Government in order 
to eliminate these duplications, but he made very little use 
of this authority. Only after this authority had expired for 
over 2 years did he again ask Congress to grant him further 
powers of this nature. 

With this increase in new Government establishments 
there has been an increase of more than 278,000 in the 
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number of public employees of the Federal Government. On 
March 3, 1933, there were 563,487 employees in the Federal 
Government. By June 30, 1937, the number had increased to 
$41,664. This was an increase of 49.4 percent in about 4% 
years. Only 23 percent, however, of this increase in the 
number of public employees occurred in positions that were 
under Civil Service. On March 3, 1933, there were 467,272 
persons employed under Civil Service. This was 82.9 percent 
ef the total number of civil employees of the Government. 
At no time in the history of the United States has there been 
such a large percentage of public employees under Civil 
Service. On June 30, 1937, the last date for which we have 
complete figures, only 63.2 percent of the civil employees of 
the Federal Government were under Civil Service. 

The reason for this great decline in the percentage of Gov- 
ernment employees under Civil Service is the fact that Con- 
gress at the behest of the President has provided in legisla- 
tion creating new establishments, bureaus, and services, that 
their employees shall be appointed without regard to the 
Civil Service laws and regulations. This is especially true of 
the vast bureaucracy that has been created under the Emer- 
gency Relief Acts, the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. The employees appointed 
under these far-reaching acts have been in large measure 
political appointees under the New Deal. The New Deal poli- 
ticians, it is charged, have used these new establishments for 
the purpose of building up a far-reaching and all-embracing 
political machine. 

The development of this great bureaucracy has been tre- 
mendously facilitated by the numerous acts of Congress 
delegating. unprecedented discretionary powers to the Presi- 
dent. Congress itself has not been responsible for most of 
the rules and regulations that have emanated from the New 
Deal. It has abdicated its powers to the President. Since 
the inception of the New Deal the President has issued an 
average of almost 500 Executive orders each year. This is 
in glaring contrast to the number of Executive orders issued 
by his immediate predecessors. In the entire period from 
1920 to 1929 the average number issued each year was 172. 
During the 8 years of President Wilson’s administration 
which, of course, included the World War, Executive orders 
were issued at the rate of only 225 a year. 

Congress has delegated to the President vast and extensive 
powers in respect to the currency, in respect to the banking 
system, in respect to our foreign trade, in respect to agricul- 
ture, in respect to almost every other phase of our economic 
life. It has appropriated $16,500,000,000 to be spent by the 
President at his own discretion. 

The President has not been content with the powers that 
he has already received from Congress. He has asked for 
far-reaching powers to reorganize the administrative branch 
of the Government. He desires that Congress give to him 
practically unlimited power to abolish, reorganize, consoli- 
date, and reform the Government bureaus, Departments, 
establishments, authorities, and boards. He has asked Con- 
gress to abolish the Comptroller General in order to free 
the Government establishments from the control required by 
Congress over the purposes for which they spend public 
money. He has sought to have the present three-man bi- 
partisan Civil Service Commission abolished and desires to 
set up in its stead a one-man civil-service administra- 
tor solely responsible to and removable by him. 

He has sought from Congress authority to make the im- 
portant independent regulatory commissions such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Federal Communications Commission, and the 
Federal Power Commission subservient to his will. As a con- 
sequence of the storm of protest that arose throughout the 
country, the President withdrew this request. None of the 
reorganization bills considered by Congress, therefore, em- 
bodied this provision. But the New Deal has apparently not 
abandoned its attempt to make the independent regulatory 
agencies subservient to the will of the Executive. Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace has only recently taken issue with the 
Supreme Court because it insisted that accepted legal pro- 
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cedure be recognized in his Department. From the utter- 
ances of Secretary Wallace, it appears that he and others 
in the New Deal who think as he does are still striving to 
deprive the independent regulatory agencies exercising judi- 
cial power of their independent sphere of action subject to 
the supervision of the Federal judiciary. 

President Roosevelt realizes fully that he has built a vast 
new bureaucracy. He senses its dangers. In his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, delivered on January 3, 1936, he made the 
following statement: 

In 34 months we have built up new instruments of public 
power. In the hands of a people’s government this power is 
wholesome and proper, But in the hands of political puppets of 
an economic autocracy such power would provide shackles for 
the liberties of the people. Give them their way and they will take 
the course of every autocracy of the past—power for themselves, 
enslavement for the public. 

In other words, these new Government establishments can 
be trusted by the people when they are in his hands and 
guided by the master minds of the New Deal “brain trusters.” 

The statement is in striking contrast with the remarks of 
Mr. Roosevelt on this subject when Governor of the State of 
New York. This is what he said on March 2, 1930. I quote: 

The doctrine of regulation and legislation by “master minds,” In 
whose judgment and will all the people may gladly and quietly 
acquiesce, has been too glaringly apparent at Washington during 
these last 10 years. Were it possible to find “master minds” so 
unselfish, so willing to decide unhesitatingly against their own per- 
sonal interests or private prejudices, men almost godlike in their 
ability to hold the scales of justice with an even hand, such a gov- 
ernment might be to the interest of the country, but there are 
none such on our political horizon, and we cannot expect a com- 
plete reversal of all the teachings of history. 
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OF VIRGINIA 
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ADDRESS OF HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM TO BE DELIVERED 
AT THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA, JULY 6, 1938 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address to be delivered by me at the University of Virginia, 
on July 6, 1938: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the subject assigned to me on this pro- 
gram is “Recent Economic Trends.” A most interesting and fas- 
cinating theme. So, craving much charity, lenience, and toler- 
ance at your hands, I invite you to embark with me upon the 
ship of fancy and to sail out upon the high seas of intellectual 
adventure. If we shall have smiling skies and some measure of 
profit for our cruise, then we may be most thankful. If at the 
end we are left drifting in doubt and uncertainty, it will not 
be the first half hour we have wasted. 

I have chosen as our theme a phrase from Tennyson: 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to the new.” 

Employing the nautical again, it seems to me that on every 
cruise the first thing in order is to find the and chart 
the course. It certainly is not my sole purpose, in what I have 
to say, to justify any political party or its course of action, or to 
condemn or arraign anyone, but rather to view the course of 
events in our country in the last few years to see if it is possible 
to gather from these interesting events some thought or viewpoint 
that may serve as a help to guide our faltering feet in the future. 


THE PRESIDENT 


In order that we may fully understand each other, let me say 
that as for myself, I am a Democrat, and a stanch su 
of the President of the United States. It has been my pleasure, 
as I have believed it to be my duty, to support him in his major 
objectives. Upon occasion I have not agreed with him, and have 
exercised my right to have opinions of my own. He would be the 
last to challenge such a right. The President is the greatest 
liberal-thinking Democrat produced in America in the last half 
century; and his dauntless courage, and sincerity of purpose, 
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have endeared him to the hearts of the American people even 
though some may not agree with various things he has proposed. 
Yet with all that, he is decidedly a human being, and human 
beings err. The President and his advisers are no exception. 
But he has relentlessly waged war upon this economic collapse on 
all fronts and at all times, and any fair appraiser of his efforts 
who will put down in one column the successes, and in another 
the failures, will find at the end a comfortable balance in favor 
of the President. But enough of personalities. 


POLITICAL FREEDOM 


When our forefathers came to live in this western world they 
formed a new government, fashioned along new lines. They were 
primarily concerned with securing and perpetuating political free- 
dom and liberty. There was fresh in their minds at that moment 
the oppression which they had borne from the rulers of the Old 
World, of an old order, and which this New World determined in 
its heart to throw off forever. So they laid out a pattern of 
government along broad and comprehensive lines, based upon firm 
and fundamental principles of right and justice. 

Naturally, they were concerned principally with securing for 
themselves and their offspring the right to choose their own 
rulers, the rights to trial by jury, due process of law, security of 
property, freedom of the ballot, and all in all a government which 
in its essential principles would be a resentative democracy 
where the will of the majority of the people should govern in all 
important matters. They secured the right of freedom of assem- 
bly, freedom of speech, and freedom of the press, and to worship 
God to the dictates of their conscience. These and 
other landmarks of individual freedom have come to mean so much 
in the hearts and lives of the American people. 

In these essential principles of liberty and freedom and of a 
representative democracy, America has grown and flourished. This 
temple of representative government, where the will of the people 
is supreme, stands today in its beauty and grandeur upon the 
foundation erected by the forefathers, without a pillar fallen or 
a marble fractured.” The blessed heritage of this new political 
order, founded by the fathers, has been preserved through the 
years; and today America stands in the vanguard of the great 
nations of the earth as the outstanding, shining example of the 
right and capacity of the people to govern themselves, and in all 
essential respects to order their own lives. 

Political freedom and independence we gained at Yorktown. 
Representative democracy was never more secure, or more superbly 
exemplified, than in America today. 


ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


America is at war again. This time she battles for economic 
freedom and liberty. In the winning of this battle lie the 
security of our democratic institutions and the peace and tran- 
quility of the American people. This great battle has challenged 
the patriotism, the intellect, the industry, and the perseverance of 
the American citizen. 

The problem it presents is a paradox. 


IN A LAND OF PLENTY THERE IS WANT 


Stated a little differently, it would seem as if God has blessed us 
with too much of everything. In a land with bursting barns of 
grain surrounded by fields ripe with golden harvest—there is hun- 
ger. Where fields are white with cotton, textile plants are idle 
and American citizens are naked. In a land of virgin forests and 
idle men, citizens are homeless. A land where there is much work 
to be done, and yet millions of our able-bodied citizens are un- 
able to find employment by which to support themselves and their 
families. A land where our leaders in finance, industry, and com- 
merce have dreams of great industrial and commercial expansion, 
and yet do not have the formula with which to earry these into 
effect. The greatest country in the world, and the finest people. 
Unlimited resources, indefatigable energy, and yet the brain and 
purpose of America have not been able to piece together this 
crazy quilt. We have not been able to solve this riddle. We have 
not been able to coordinate our economy, or to bring stability out 
of this chaos and confusion. Such is the problem that confronts 
America today; and in its solution will be determined the great 
question of the fate of government by representative democracy. 
Whereas at Yorktown we gained political freedom and equality, to- 
day we battle for that economic equality of opportunity guaranteed 
to us under the Constitution of the United States: The right of 
every American citizen to labor and to live. But, as I warned you at 
the outset, I do not have the answer to this perplexing problem. 


THE OLD ORDER 


I have said to you that the old order has changed, and verily 
that is true. This old order, and again I do not speak of a politi- 
cal order, was of that philosophy which was distinctively Hamil- 
tonian in its concept. A philosophy which believed in a strong 
central government, which would ever keep under its protecting 
care the interest of business and industry and finance, with the 
thought and with the belief that by so doing the welfare of the 
average American citizen would be protected and promoted. This 
old order of thought, and action, or rather inaction, finally led us 
to the debacle of 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932. No need now to re- 
hearse those events or to try to place blame. It was a period of 
American history which we wish to forget, if ible. It was the 


utter collapse of an old order. It had brought America down to 
the bottomless pit of economic despair. It closed factories and 
effect. The greatest country in the world, and the finest people! 
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started the lines of unemployment. It froze credit and closed up 
the banks of our country. It prostrated agriculture. The four 
horsemen of disaster, Fear, Distress, Hunger, and Timidity, rode 
abroad, unchallenged in our land. This old order, and the leaders 
in its thought were powerless to detect the coming of this disaster, 
and were equally as impotent to soften its blow or to rescue us 
once the blow had fallen. The clock had struck the lowest hour 
in American economic history. We can't laugh that off; we can’t 
brush it aside. We can't pass over it lightly. 


“The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


FORWARD, NOT BACKWARD 


I think the saddest, the most pitiful, man in America today is 
the one who does not realize the passing of this old order and 
that America has once and for all turned its back upon that way 
of thinking and upon those policies of government and all who 
advocate them. There may be some uncertainty as to just exactly 
where we are. Out of the chaos and confusion of the present 
hour we may not be able to tell just exactly where we are going. 
But there is no possible doubt as to where we have been. What- 
ever may be the uncertainties of our course of action, one t 
I think is definitely sure: That America is going forward to libe: 
thought and liberal government and is not going to retrace her 
steps. No leader, no party, no school of thought can ever be able 
to retreat or to abandon some of these great humanitarian con- 
cepts of government which have come into being in these last 
few fateful years. Henceforward government is going to concern 
itself more about preservation of humanity than of property. 
From now on the rights, the duties, the happiness, the peace, the 
tranquillity of the average, ordinary American man and woman 
are going to be the objects of the serious thought and concern of 
his Government. 

SAGES OF OLD a 


Notwithstanding the passing of this old order and the advent of 
a new order of thinking and action, there are still those who tell 
us that the answer to our problem can be solved if we merely 
heed the wisdom, the philosophy, the sayings, and the formulas 
of the great men who have lived and served America in ages past. 

They tell us to turn back to and rely solely upon the philosophy 
of Jefferson, of Jackson, of Lincoln, of Cleveland, of Washington, 
and other great men. This advice is unconvincing. These great 
men and their contemporaries must have had an imagination that 
would have outrivaled that of Jules Verne had they been able 
to throw aside the veil that shielded the future and to envision 
the economic problems and perplexities that beset America today. 

These great men knew nothing of the problem of surplus crops; 
of the machine age and millions of unemployed people; of the 
problem of regulation and control of transportation, power, cur- 
rency, money, stocks and bonds, and finances; and all the ques- 
tions that have come with this vast and increasingly perplex 
social and economic order in which we live. By force of sheer 
necessity and in order to give protection to its citizens the Federal 
Government has been called upon to step in and take a hand in 
matters that could not possibly have been controlled except for 
such action. To expect to find an answer to our problem by going 
back to these sages of old and their teachings and philosophies 
would be just as reasonable as to summon back the spirit of 
Fulton, who invented the first steamboat upon the Hudson River, 
and expect him to be able to repair and set in motion again the 
disabled, complicated machinery of the Queen Mary. We may as 
well call back the spirit of Marconi and expect him to be able to 
understand, to operate, and manipulate the amazing system of 
leyers and wires and pulleys and buttons in the control room at 
Radio City; or to turn back to the models, charts, and writings 
of the Wright brothers, inventors of the airplane, and expect to 
find there an answer to the vexing mechanical and engineering 
problems that confront the manufacturers of the flying giants of 
today. Times have changed. The country and its problems have 
changed; and while the fundamental truths laid down by these 
patriots of old still live, yet to my mind it is idle to expect to 
pick from their sayings some brief phrase that will serve as an 
answer to our problems. If the great Jefferson lived today, I have 
an idea he would be as confused and puzzled as are most of our 
contemporaries. But on one thing I am equally certain—he would 
stand for aggressive action, for liberal thought, and humanitarian 
policies. 

No; I do not know the answer to this problem, but I believe 
America is well on her way to find the solution. I likewise believe 
that much forward progress has been made in finding that 
direction. 

EXPERIMENTATION NECESSARY 

When the present regime came into power, it promised an ag- 
gressive war upon conditions which it found at that moment, 
The American people were warned at the outset that there must 
be experimentation, trial and error, and perhaps failures. All 
that has come to pass. But he who says today that we are just 
where we were in 1932 or 1933 certainly is not fixing a fair valu- 
ation of what has been accomplished. Financial institutions of 
the country today are upon a sound basis. The deposits of 
American citizens are more secure, It is now safe for the investor 
to go into the open market and purchase securities with some 
reasonable assurance that his investment will be protected. The 
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credit of the country has been extended and put at the 

of the home owner, the farmer, and the businessman. Struggling 
th has not been forgotten. There is security in old age for 

the worker and the unfortunate. Our foreign relations have been 

maintained upon a high plane, consistent with American tradi- 

tion and custom. 

This new order has had for its objective an effort to bring to 
every American citizen that equality of opportunity which is an 
essential ingredient of our form of government. Now, in addi- 
tion to all this, we have had upon our doorstep the very real 
problem of providing emergency relief for men and women who 
through no fault of their own were unable to provide for them- 
selves the necessities of life. This has been a most distressing 
procedure. Without the leadership of the Federal Government, 
not only in planning these measures but in actually providing 
funds for the work-relief program and to stimulate business and 
industry, I do not believe there is a shadow of doubt but that 
there would have been multiplied sorrow and distress and actual 
suff We hesitate to think what would 


ering among our people. 
have been the consequence. 

The economic trends of the last few years have, therefore, in- 
fluenced by legislation, been twofold in purpose: First, to meet 
emergency situations by emergency treatment; and, second to try 
to stabilize and correct, wherever it was possible to do so, those 
inherent faults in our economic structure that ultimately could 
reasonably be expected to bring us stability. Of course, there have 
been failures, There have been disappointments, and we have had 
to spend a lot of money, but there has been an honest, courageous 
effort to meet a perplexing situation. The American people will 
forgive a fellow for making a mistake; they will not forgive him 
for being a coward, 

CRITICS 

Freedom of speech is a blessed heritage of the American people, 
and with that right go the right and the duty to criticize those in 
authority. However, as one looks back upon past events, it is in- 
teresting to note that among those who differ with the present 
school of thought in Washington are so many great Americans who 
have contented themselves to do nothing but find fault and 
criticize. These citizens may be found in every walk of life—in 
the Halls of Congress, in the newspaper fraternity, in the profes- 
sions, in business, and everywhere. There are those who on general 
principles would be against anything that the present leaders might 

Paradoxical as it may seem, in this group of critics, 
some being the loudest at the moment are the very ones who were 
the greatest beneficiaries of our early recovery efforts. Then, there 
is that school of thought which believes that there is no virtue in 
anything new, and that government, like wine, must be old and 
musty in order to be good. Again, there are some timid souls who 
say that we have tried this, that, or the other, and it failed, and 
therefore we should not try it again. And yet another school of 
thought will say that if the Government would just quit meddling 
with business, and would whisper a few kind words in its ears, 
everything would just be fine. Well, undoubtedly there has been 
too much loose, intemperate talk, and it has not been confined 
entirely to one side of this controversy. It is high time now to 
aa calling each other names and to together for the good of 

common cause. But out of all this faultfinding, this criticism, 
and all this opposition I call you to witness the fact that no one, 
save the present leadership in Washington, has presented to the 
poopie of America any program which could reasonably be expected 

provide immediate work for the unemployed and to stabilize 
agriculture; and this must be done before there can be any economic 
stability. 


We have made decided progress in this offensive against economic 
disorder. As against that, we have increased the national debt 
and increased the expenses of government, which, of course, is not 
desirable. 

THE BUDGET 

To those of our fellow citizens who say that the sole course of 
the disaster at the moment is the unbalanced Federal Budget, 
and the increased outlay of Federal funds, let me call your atten- 
tion to the fact that one of the very first acts of the present admin- 
istration was to pass the so-called Economy Act, which sought to 
reduce and cut down the expenses of government. Agencies were 
discontinued. Functions of government were curtailed. Salaries 
and pensions were cut; and, in one bill passed by the American 

ess, costs of government were reduced something like half 
a billion dollars in that particular year. But I remind you further, 
that among those who have been the very loudest in proclaiming 
the necessity for this drastic action were those who immediately 
came to Congress and petitioned us to reinstate these rights and 
benefits and who protested against the curtailed functions of gov- 
ernment, and waged a relentless war upon Washington, until today 
there is little left of this early effort to carry out this important 
promise of the present administration. Personally, I cannot too 

y advocate —4 principle that America must speedily find 
a way to balance its expenses against its income. That proposi- 
tion is elementary ‘end it is fontamantel, but it cannot be done 
in a day or in a year, And the Government or the leaders who 
would have refused to meet the emergencies which have confronted 
us in the last few years would have been inviting national dis- 
aster far greater than the evil of increased p indebtedness. 
Much of this difficulty of an unbalanced Budget will be solved if 
and when we are able to solve the question of 3 and 
agricultural stability. I do not know the answer, but if I should 
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be called upon to list the formula to assist us in our quest for 
this solution it would include the following: 


OUR DUTY 


First, our political leaders must be willing to call a truce on 
playing partisan politics at the expense of our economic structure. 
The millennium is not yet here, and I know that Americans like 
their little game of politics. So do I, but there is, and should be, 
a limit. 

Second, business, industry, commerce, and those who control 
the finances of our country must be willing to r the rights 
of others, and to bear equitably their proportionate cost of 
government in providing for these emergencies. 

Third, leaders in commerce and in labor must be willing to 
acknowledge and assume their respective responsibilities to the 
remainder of our citizenship. Business must assume the re- 
sponsibility of paying a living wage, providing security and decent 
working conditions, and of outlawing child labor. Labor must 
Tealize its corresponding duty to society, also that, in addition to 
its right to organize and to bargain collectively, it has the duty 
to give an honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay, and to have 
an interest in the prosperity and security of employers, and to 
preach and practice peace, and tranquillity in the business and in- 
dustrial world, And business and labor, together, must realize 
that there can be no economic stability, or balanced economy, 
unless the man upon the farm, who constitutes one-third of our 
citizenship, also has a fair break in the scheme of life, unless 
he has a chance to work and to receive a decent income for his 
2 and his produce, and to provide for himself and his 
‘amily. 

There is an answer to this economic problem, to this paradox, 
and we must find it. Very definite and specific gains have been 
made in this battle, and those gains the American people will not 
abandon, nor will they retreat from the ground gained. Under 
whatever political banner they may choose to march, or cast 
their lot, it will be one which stands for liberal and progressive 
tendencies for greater freedom of action, for a greater 22 
and for a more definite and recognition of the right to 
peace and happiness for the individual American citizen. Our 
country has many times faced a crisis, and with equal regulari 
it has survived and surged forward again. In spite of our petty 
partisanship and our individual selfishnesses at times, America will 
go forward to that great destiny which God intended. 


Agricultural Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to repre- 
sent the largest industrial district in the entire United States, 
However, in addition to that portion of my congressional dis- 
trict that lies within the cities of Detroit, Dearborn, and ad- 
jacent cities, the remaining portion of my district is composed 
of a fine agricultural section, dotted with fertile farms and 
beautiful truck gardens. I am therefore interested in the 
farmer; the workingman is interested in the farmer. If the 
farmer is not prosperous, if he has no money with which to 
purchase his motorcars and his tractors to use on the farm, 
the automobile factories and steel plants of Michigan would 
have to close. I feel that the interests of the farmers who 
live in my district are in ratio just as important as those of 
the workers in the factories. I do not believe that the farm- 
ers of the United States receive their fair share of the national 
income. When industry was prospering after the World War 
the farmer’s economic status was steadily declining, and not 
until the present administration came into power was any- 
thing practical done for the farmer. The New Deal has given 
him an opportunity to be heard and to cooperate with his 
fellow farmers and the Government to improve his condition. 
That is why I have been interested in the attitude of some of 
our publicists, who, while appearing to represent the farmer, 
actually do not give him a square deal. Recently I had op- 
portunity to read over correspondence between a Virginia 
farmer and the editor of a nationally known farmers’ maga- 
zine. It shows clearly the attitude of the reactionary press. 
As a part of my remarks I include this correspondence, 
together with my comments: 
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The farmer speaks: “The farmer without income is a sorry 
customer for nonagricultural products.” 

The editor of the Country Gentleman replies: “We need a 
flourishing industry that will absorb the excess population grown 
on the farms. * * * We need fewer farmers on the land.” 


With 10,000,000 unemployed in the cities begging for 
work and unable to get it even though net corporate profits 
in 1937 were more than $5,000,000,000, such is the amazing 
answer of the editor of the Country Gentleman to the 
farmer faced by a problem of how to get enough income 
from his products to buy city-made goods. 

If you are a farmer, read this enlightening correspond- 
ence between a fellow farmer and the editor of a national 
farm paper which is supposed to express your views. 

If you are a city worker, read the editor’s astounding sug- 
gestion for solving your problems by swelling the ranks of 
your unemployed with millions of dispossessed farmers. 

The men who wrote the letters: W. P. Buchanan, a farmer 
of Glade Spring, Va., and Philip S. Rose, editor of the 
Country Gentleman. 

The Mr. Taylor to whom reference is made in the open- 
ing letters is an editorial assistant of Mr. Rose. During the 
1936 campaign he was “loaned” by the Curtis Publishing Co. 
to the Republican National Committee as an advisor and 
speech writer for Gov. Alfred M. Landon, 

The letters follow, word for word as they were written 
and in the exact order in which they were mailed. An en- 
closure, Agricultural Legislation, in Mr. Rose’s letter of April 
20, is not included, because it was not written by Mr. Rose 
and has no direct bearing on the correspondence. 

In a letter of April 6, 1938, Mr. W. P. Buchanan wrote Mr. 
Philip S. Rose, editor of the Country Gentleman, and re- 
quested an interview in Philadelphia. He receives the fol- 


lowing reply: 


[The Country Gentleman, America’s foremost rural magazine, 
Philip S. Rose, editor] 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 7, 1938. 
Mr. W. P. BucHANAN, 
Glade Spring, Va. 

Dear BUCHANAN: I have your letter of April 6 and, of course, 
will be glad to see you, but unfortunately I am not sure about 
next week. It looks now as though it would be a very busy one 
for me both in the office and outside. However, you might come 
up on Wednesday and if I am not available I am sure Mr. Taylor, 
my assistant, will be, and you might find him more competent 
in discussing your problems than I would be. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP S. ROSE. 


On April 9, Buchanan replies to the editor’s letter: 
APRIL 9, 1938. 
Mr. Pump S. ROSE, 
Editor, Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Rose: If I correctly interpret your letter April 7, it would 
appear that you really prefer to not waste any of your important 
time discussing farm problems with a mere farmer. That is per- 
fectly all right and I withdraw my request for a conference. 

I had no problems of my own on which your advice was sought. 
But as a private citizen my interest in the general good prompted 
me to propose contributing 2 days of my time, plus expenses, 
against 1 hour of the time of a man who occupies at least a 
quasi-public relation, for the examination of some agricultural 
problems which are of vital concern to all of us regardless of our 
high station or low station or the type of our business. I had 
nothing to sell you, nor favors to ask. 

Permit me to remind you that it may be that a number of our 
pressing national problems, past and present, could be at least 
partly the result of indifference or overconfidence upon the part 
of highly placed individuals like yourself. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. P. BUCHANAN. 


The editor is astonished at Buchanan’s reply, and insists 
that he is “probably” the easiest editor in the world for a 


farmer to see: 
PHILADELPHIA, April 11, 1938. 
Mr. W. P. BucHANAN, 
Glade Spring, Va. 

Dear Mr. BUCHANAN: I am in receipt of your astonishing letter 
of April 9 in which you Jump to the conclusion that I do not 
want to see you. As a matter of fact, I am about the easiest 
pene to see probably in the United States. My door is never 

osed. 

I told you in my last letter that this was a busy week. I hope 
you will believe me when I say that I am not always able to set 
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aside a particular time or a particular hour. My work is very 
exacting. For example, today is the closing date for the next issue. 
That means that I have got to be on the job and no matter who 
comes in I cannot see him. If I fail to do my job all the presses 
stop and hundreds of men have to wait. This afternoon and 
tomorow I will probably be engaged in the arduous task of closing 

e issue. 

The next day I am supposed to appear before one of the com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives in Washington. That is, 
provided I am well enough to go down, I have been under the 
doctor’s care for the last 4 days. 

Now you come along and accuse me of not wanting to see you, 
that I won't give you any time. I don’t like that sort of an 
attitude. I can’t help it if my time is taken up and I can’t help 
S z I get sick once in a while and have to obey what the doctor 

me. 

When I suggested you might see Mr. Taylor I was suggesting 
one of our most competent men and one who has worked with 
me for almost 20 years. Really, I don’t see anything that you 
should get so touchy about. 

y yours, 
PHILIP S. Ross. 

Unable to interview the editor, Buchanan writes out a 
statement defending the farm program and its results. He 
asks the editor to study the statement, point out any weak- 
nesses he sees in it, and formulate what he believes to be a 
sound, constructive program: 

APRIL 15, 1938. 
Mr. PHILIP S. 


ROSE, 
Editor, The Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Mr. Rose: Attention to your letter April 11 has been 
delayed on account of press of various matters here on the farm. 

I didn’t like your letter of the 7th. You didn't like my reply. 
The count being tied at one-all, we should both be satisfied and in 
a position to proceed in an abbreviated way with what I had in 
mind in asking for an appointment. 

I prepared enclosed memorandum to bring along to present to you 
as a basis for our discussion. Since preparing it a referendum for 
burley tobacco was held last Saturday resulting in 87 percent 
voting for control. The Glade Spring precinct vote was 153 for, 1 

. Politically, my county is very evenly divided, about half 
of the local officials generally being of opposite political persua- 
sion. It is very clear that the farmer wants production control, 
and I think it should be conceded by others who are so concerned 
about him being “regimented” that he is entitled to the determina- 
tion—not they. It is his business. 

Unrest and changes in attitude are in evidence among all classes. 
I think it important that these currents be given the best direction. 
I feel certain that attempts to arbitrarily stop them only invites 
disaster. The ablest thought in all elements of our citizenship 
must be brought together in a mutual effort to find the best 
solution of the various problems. All of us owe a debt of service. 
Destructive criticism isn’t worth a snap of the finger; it never was, 
never will be, and right now is positively dangerous, I think none 
of us should criticize until we feel pretty sure that we have some- 
thing that is better, and constructive, to offer as a substitute. 

I have in mind the attitude of your publication. 

Would you be to make a thoughtful examination of en- 
closed statement; first, with a view to pointing out any inaccuracies 
or fallacies in it, and, second, after we are in agreement you then 
endeavor to formulate a genuinely sound constructive program 

to a permanent, reasonably profitable system for agri- 
culture? 

Enclosed statement is not offered for publication. Please return 
it with your reply. 

I hope you will believe that my activity in this matter is not 
motivated by politics. I adyocated production control before the 
Farm Board in October 1931. If you will look on page 15341, vol- 
ume 75, No. 168, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 8, 1932, you will find a 
general statement by me under the heading “Condition of Agricul- 
ture,” which will give you an idea of the line on which I am 
thinking about the subject. 

I am sorry that you have not been up to par physically lately, and 
I sincerely hope it is only a temporary disturbance and that you 
will soon be feeling tops again. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. P. BUCHANAN. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 


(By W. P. Buchanan, Glade Spring, Va.) 


A great deal of criticism has been directed at the 1938 Agricul- 
tural Act, during its consideration by Congress and since its pas- 
sage. No one should object to constructive criticism based upon 
factual accuracy. But as a rank-and-file farmer, dependent upon 
my farm operations, and one who is familiar with the terms of 
this legislation, I am concerned over the situation that is 
built up by unjust and unfair criticism of the farm bill, which 
evidently has for its purpose the generation of confusion of 
thought upon the subject and of ill-feeling upon the part of those 
who are not accurately informed as to the true objectives of the 
law, and particularly of consumers of farm products. 

I hold no Government position of any kind. My expressions are 
those of a medium-size general-farm owner and operator, and I 
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think they fairly represent the sentiments of the vast majority 
of the farmers of the country. 

No one claims perfection for this legislation. Every informed 
person realizes that practically all important legislation is arrived 
at by compromise. The 1938 Agricultural Act was developed in 
that manner; with the difference, however, that there has rarely 
been seen such a marshaling in opposition of the forces of selfish- 
ness and prejudice, based partly upon ignorance of the subject. 
Too much of this ignorance is willful. Ample sources of accurate 
information have been ignored. Had these interests adopted a 
constructive attitude, doubtless an even better law would have 
resulted. As experience indicates need for amendment, it is hoped 
their attitude will be cooperative. 

The utter of so many “businessmen” for the farmer 
and farm problems is difficult to understand. Our problems are 
mutual in the final analysis. Downright hostility and unfairness 
of the city press and certain widely read periodicals and upon 
the part of many prominent business leaders to farm legislation 
inevitably raises a question as to what extent uninformed preju- 
dice may have actuated them. That statement is accompanied 
with no harshness of thought. The case is very simple. The 
farmer without income is a sorry customer for nonagricultural 
products; and this reacts on the farmer in the difference between 
the buying power for his products of busy workers at good wages 
and of workers out of work. 

The 1938 Agricultural Act represents perhaps the most valuable 
piece of legislation to the farmer ever placed upon the statute 
books of this Nation. Its aim is to place him upon a parity with 
the manufacturer who, when production overbalances demand, 
cuts production to a point allowing him profitable returns for his 

roducts. 

% c efforts 
have been made to do some in behalf of agriculture. These 
efforts, including attempts to organize farmers cooperatively on a 
voluntary basis, plenty of cheap credit, and the Farm Board ex- 
periment of lending the farmer money against his harvested crops, 
all failed; chiefly because there was no control over the volume of 
production. 

The only effective regulation of farm production was under the 
A. A. A. before it was invalidated. 

It was about the end of the Farm Board experiment that the 
farmer took over the thinking job and began to study ways and 
means to remedy the situation himself. “Reducing the problems 
of the industry as a whole to the dimensions of his own problem,” 
he was impressed with the effectiveness of the economic law of 
supply and demand, and notices that under good management 
producers of manufactured who observed this law were gen- 
erally making a consistent profit. He concluded that if this law 
of supply and demand worked in industry, then, when applied to 
agriculture, it should work there as well. The farmer saw that 
the true remedy for many of his ills was to adjust the supply of 
farm products to the effective demand. Realizing that, he asked 
for legislation to that end. 


child of the “brain trusters.” It did not originate with profes- 
sional farm leaders. It originated with the farmers themselves. 
Incidentally many urban people underestimate the farmers’ mental 
‘capacity. There remain on the farms many individuals possessed 
of just as bright intellects as those who left the farms and are 
today directing a large part of the Nation's industry. 

The 1938 Agricultural Act aims to give the farmer an equitable 
balance between supply and demand as to his products, which 
should adjust at a fair level the prices he receives. It also aims, 
by providing a steady and reliable supply of the various farm 
crops, to protect the consumer. With unregulated production, 
ing oversupply and scarcity and 
disastrously low prices and exorbitantly high prices, both the con- 


the farmer he does it himself; and every referendum date, includ- 
ing the recent one on March 12 for cotton and tobacco, shows him 
to be well pleased with the arrangement. 

Much has been said about cash payments by the Government to 
the farmers under the Soil Conservation Act, which are continued 


ng necessary 
to human life, through erosion and otherwise, can question that 
such a movement on a national scale is long overdue for the 
protection of the future of our country. However, compliance 
with production control under the 1938 Agricultural Act is not 
bought with cash payments to the farmer, primarily. He will 
comply because of penalties imposed—imposed by himself in ref- 
erendum—upon any surplus of a crop he sells on the open market 


| 
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above the quantity allotted to him. ‘That allotment is made by 
committees composed of farmers. It is well to remember that 
this penalty may be imposed only after (1) a specified surplus of 
the crop has accumulated and (2) he has then voted in referendum 
for its imposition. 

If leaders of industry as a body can obtain their own consent 
to ascertain the true basic facts underlying the farm situation, 
and to make a careful, sincere examination of them, I feel that 
it would prove very helpful. It would be fine cooperation, and 
it would not be too much to ask of them in view of their own 
stake in the matter. When the farmer is justly benefited all lines 
of business are benefited. If the farmers of this Nation have 
$12,000,000,000 income, which is about what it ought to be, it is 
clear that they will be able to release into the various trade chan- 
nels four billions more than if their income is about eight billions, 
as it now is. Enlightened selfishness should impel an abiding and 
sincere interest in finding the best solution of agricultural prob- 
lems on the part of all industry. 

It has been said that we live in a changing world. When we 
contemplate the unrest in our own land and the unrest and 
startling changes in other parts of the world, now and for several 
years, it is realized that more 


Having failed to enclose his statement in the letter of 
April 13, Buchanan sends it along with a brief note on April 
18. Paragraphs from this statement which the editor refused 
to analyze or discuss are given at the end of these letters, 
opposite paragraphs which the editor of the Country Gen- 
tleman and other “opposition” papers actually did publish: 


APRIL 18, 1938, 
Mr. Pair S. 


Rosx. 
Editor, Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dran Mr. Rose: Apparently I failed to enclose with my letter 
April 13 the statement therein referred to. 
I enclose it herewith. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. P. BUCHANAN, 


The editor replies. He has no farm program, except that 
he thinks that city industry should be encouraged so as to 
absorb the farmers who are losing out on the farms. He 
seems quite unaware that there is already a serious unemploy- 
ment problem in the cities: 


Mr. W. P. BUCHANAN, 
Glade Spring, Va. 

Dear Mr. BUCHANAN: The statement that should have come in 
your letter of April 13 arrived a few days later. 

Boiled down to simple terms, you express yourself in favor of fair 
prices and a good income for farmers. 

You assume that the new Farm Act will accomplish these results. 

it should, it would be one of the finest things that could haj 

be 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1938. 


mey 
We need a fi industry that will 
e 


Now, how are we going to get those things? By doing everything 
possible to encourage business. As we see it at the present time, the 
farm problem is very 
years the entire urban 


due frst to our 1930 ‘Tariff Act, and second, to some bad blunders 
ce. 

I do not see, and neither does any one of my economic staff see, 
. new (Ferm Act that will create markets: or better 


When you read this you will probably say that I am prejudiced 
and that I don’t know what I am talking about, all of which may 
be true. But you would be surprised if you could read my mail 
every day and see how many actual tillers of the soil across 
America, men of education and standing who have lived long 
enough to observe and learn, express to me practically the 
same views that I am passing along to you. 

I know that a good deal of political heat has been engendered, 
but I think I am rather free from it. I am not tied up to any 
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particular political ideology and never have been. I am funda- 
mentally distrustful of politics, whether it be Communist, Fascist, 
New Deal, or Republican. 

The basic ideas which made America great were low taxation, 
a minimum of governmental regulation, and high moral con- 
science of our people. We have lost much of what made America 
great. 

Sincerely yours, 


Enclosure: Agricultural legislation. 

Buchanan sees that the editor is not interested in pre- 
senting the farmer’s point of view and concludes the cor- 
respondence by reminding the editor that the farmers of 
the Nation have emphatically declared themselves in favor 
of the A. A. A. farm program in referendum: 

APRIL 29, 1938. 


Par S. Rose. 


Mr. PHILIP 8. ROSE, 
Editor, Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Mr. Rose: Acknowledgment of your letter April 20 has 
been unavoidably delayed. 

Wide divergence in our views respecting the farming business 
is quite evident. It is so marked that I think it probably traces 
back to the fundamentals which underlie the whole question, 
something like “What is farming, anyway?” Is it a business; if so, 
as such just how important is it? Or is it merely an unimportant 
incident in the business life of the Nation; its primary purpose 
being to serve all other branches of business, agriculture to re- 
ceive only the “little driblets” that trickle down to it? 

To my mind, your letter clearly indicates the latter. I accept 
no such teaching, and as a farmer I resent any such doctrine 
coming from one who determines the editorial policy of an agri- 
cultural publication which numbers its readers probably by the 


regulation. 

Besides, certainly in this section, we are not producing excess 
population for that purpose. Agriculture needs our young people. 
Our need for the very best of them is just as great as is the need 
of the industrialist. Great publications such as yours should be 
encouraging the oncoming generation to remain on the farm. If 
not, then who does the Country Gentleman represent? I rate 
farming as the equal of any business, all aspects taken into ac- 
count. I speak from varied experience and from observation ex- 
tending over more years than I care to admit. Properly conducted, 
farming is no longer a mere mode of life or subsistence project. 
In a large sense it has become commercialized. 

You say that none of you see in the 1938 Farm Act anything 
that will create markets or better prices for products of the farm. 
Isn’t it a fair assumption that as the farmer has more to spend 
and spends it for manufactured goods, more industrial work is 
created, and that these industrial workers in turn have more pur- 
chasing power for larger quantities of farm products? That follows 
your line of reasoning that we need more consumers earning 
money. And when you deny that this act will result in better 
prices to the farmer, you contradict the universally accepted eco- 
nomic laws of supply and demand and of utility. 

In concluding this correspondence, let me remind you that you 
have failed to offer a single effective proposal for dealing with 
agricultural problems. You content yourself with mere criticism 
of what has been done by the Government at the request of the 
farmers. And I would further remind you that the vast majority 
of the farmers of the Nation who are chiefly interested in the 
affected crops have emphatically declared in referendum that it 
is what they want. It is their business, and they are entitled to 
have a voice in the handling of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. P. BUCHANAN. 


As an afterthought, on May 12, Buchanan suggests pub- 
lishing the correspondence word for word as it took place: 


May 12, 1938. 
Mr. PHILIP S. ROSE, 
Editor, Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Mr. Rose: It seems to me that your readers might be 
interested in the opposing views with respect to recent farm legis- 
lation and agricultural matters generally as brought out in our 
recent correspondence, I refer to your letter April 7 and subse- 
quent letters passed between us which closed with my letter 
April 29, together with my statement Agricultural Legislation 
which is the memorandum referred to in my letter April 15. 

Would you care to publish this material in the Country Gentle- 
man without cost to the publishers? 

Sincerely yours, 
W. P. BucHANAN, 
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The editor misunderstands the suggestion and declines it: 


May 16, 1938. 
Mr. W. P. BUCHANAN, 
Glade Spring, Va. 

DEAR Mr. BUCHANAN: I have your valued letter May 12 suggest- 
ing that we start an editorial discussion on recent farm legislation. 

The very nearest date on which such a discussion could be 
presented would be the August or possibly September issue. 

In the meantime the act is in force and the facts concerning it 
are developing very rapidly. I prefer to wait now for the facts 
rather than to enter into a discussion of the probabilities and 
hopes. Thank you just the same for the suggestion. 


Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP S. ROSE. 


On May 18 Buchanan repeats his suggestion, making en- 
tirely clear what he has in mind: 


Mr. PHILIP S. ROSE, 
Editor, Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Mr. Rose: Your letter May 16 appears to avoid the 
point of my letter May 12. I did not suggest editorial discussion, 
although, of course, I have no objection to that. 

Believing that our discussion of farm problems, if widely read, 
might stimulate some constructive thought upon the subject, I 
am requesting that this material, including my statement which 
was referred to in my letter May 15, be published in the Country 
Gentleman. Any exclusive rights which I may have in this ma- 
terial are offered without cost to your publication subject to the 
following conditions: (1) That you promptly signify acceptance 
of this offer and that it be used not later than your August issue; 
(2) that no editing be done except by mutual agreement, and (3) 
that no material be added except by mutual ent. 

I prefer that this material be published in the Country Gentle- 
man, and on general grounds I offer you first refusal. However, 
if you do not care to publish it I will then offer it for publication 
in the manner which I think will accord the widest possible read- 
ing. I think our opposing views should be thoughtfully consid- 
ered by as many individuals as are interested in the subject. 

A definite reply will be appreciated. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely yours, 


May 18, 1938. 


W. P. BUCHANAN. 


The editor understands the suggestion, but declines it, 
with thanks. 


Mr. W. P. BucHANAN, 
Glade Spring, Va. 
Dear Mr. BUCHANAN: I do not find it possible to comply with 
your request in letter of May 18. 
I appreciate your compliment in wishing to have your letter 
appear in the Country Gentleman. Unfortunately, publication of 
your letter does not fit in with our editorial plans. 


Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP S. ROSE. 


Money, a Public Utility—Money Rent, Not House 
Rent, the Problem 


PHILADELPHIA, May 23, 1938. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, in Cincinnati, and else- 
where, we are building admittedly handsome apartments in 
slum areas to house low-income groups who are not ex- 
pected to pay all the rent. These rents are to be sub- 
sidized by tax funds. 

The rest of us are to be taxed annually so that others 
may live in quarters above their means, 

The novel theory is advanced that housing is a public 
utility. We are used to the idea that tax money should be 
used to keep the streets clean and open for the use of 
everybody. Now we are expanding the idea. We say that 
tax money should be used to build and keep up good 
quarters in which people may live. 

It is argued that it costs even more tax money to allow 
people to live in disease and crime-breeding tenements, that 
it is cheaper to subsidize rents than to pay the excessive 
cost of government in coping with slum conditions, 
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The force of that argument is somewhat weakened when 
it is considered that the tenants for these de luxe slum apart- 
ments are very carefully sifted. It is a question whether the 
slum is in the building or in the man. If it is in the man, 
then the slum people are being rejected. They are compelled 
to move on and make new slums wherever they may go. 
The Government takes its pick of the tenants. 

Even if this is screwy economics it may be better to be 
making blundering experiments than to ignore these slum 
problems. 

But it would be better to think down to the bottom of this 
problem and do something sensible. 

The problem is, how can we bring wages up or costs down, 
or both, so that working people can afford homes decent to 
live in? 

Boosting wages to $11 a week is not a solution. But let 
us drop the subject of wages and consider how to bring costs 
down to wages. ‘ 

Congress could pass a law that would do it. There is one 
way to bring the cost of housing down to wages, and I sus- 
pect that it is the only way. Will Congress do it? If not, 
then we do not want to rehouse people as badly as we pretend 
to want it. Interest is just about half the rent. Cut out 
interest and you could reduce a $30-a-month cottage to $15. 

It is not the rent of the house, it is the rent of the money 
that the workers cannot afford. We are told that we must 
look upon housing as a public utility. I do not agree to that. 
But I do say that we should look upon money as a public 
utility. 

What do I mean, making money a public utility? Well, 
for instance, suppose a private investor decided to invest 
in private rehousing. 

He would put up some collateral and get a bank loan. 
Every such bank loan is an expansion of the currency. Of 
course the banker will charge him interest and he will 
charge his buyer or renter the interest and a profit on the 
interest. 

But the point to hold in mind is that the bank loan is an 
expansion of the currency. It is in fact a device by which 
the banker manufactures money. 

That is the only way a worker can get a home today. He 
has to pay interest on money which the banker manufactures. 

Now I ask, why not let the worker’s government make 
the money and loan the use of it without interest, so that 
he may get a home for half the present price? 

Wait a minute. Do not cry inflation! When a govern- 
ment makes money it is not any more inflation than when 
the banker makes it. 

The only reason for doing this fool thing of taxing people 
to subsidize rents, in order that the banker may draw inter- 
est on his banker-made money, instead of letting the Gov- 
ernment do what the banker now does and save the worker 
the interest charge—the only reason, I say, is that the 
banker has more power over government than the worker. 

The banker knows what this racket is worth to him. The 
worker does not realize that it is this racket that dooms him 
to a slum existence. 

I am outraged at the shallowness, if not hypocrisy, that 
can swallow this rent subsidy idea but gags at money reform. 

Establish a new money system by which Government 
credit can be used without interest for rehousing, and pri- 
vate industry will do the job better than Government can 
do it. The only other thing Government could do to help 
would be to shift taxes from improvements to land values. 

There is the solution. Do we want a solution? Perhaps 
not. Perhaps we are like those tenderfoot hunters who were 
tracking lions. They were hot on the trail. But when a 
native offered to take them direct to the den, they cooled off. 
They were only hunting the tracks, not the lions. 

The private appropriation of the unearned increment of 
land values is one of the beasts in this capitalist jungle that 
the brave braintrusters just cannot seem to find, and the 
other is the privilege of the private banker to make and 
rent the money which the Constitution said Congress should 
make. When we pay these housing subsidies, just remember 
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we are not giving the workers anything. We are paying the 
banker his interest, and the site owners their unearned in- 
crement. We are trying to escape the effects without 
removing the causes. 


The President’s Fireside Chat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


A BRIEF ANALYSIS OF PART OF THE PRESIDENT'S FIRESIDE 
CHAT 


A PROPHECY COME TRUE 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, a few years ago a certain 
Dr. Wirt created a sensation when he charged that there 
was in Washington a small group planning to seize our 
Government. 

In 1934, Wilson’s Secretary of State, Bainbridge Colby, 
said the President was surrounded by advisers who were 
more interested in creating “a better psychological back- 
ground for the prosecution of their revolutionary designs” 
and that their real purpose was “the overturn of our institu- 
tions, including the Constitution.” 

As late as July 1937 General Hugh Johnson, warm per- 
sonal friend of the President, a loyal supporter of the 
N. R. A., said that the President was on a tack that * * * 
is murderously wrong.” 

More recently, an increasing number of competent, re- 
sponsible: writers on national affairs have not only inti- 
mated but said that the natural and inevitable result of 
the President’s course would be to destroy our form of 
government. 

The night of March 30 the President, evidently remem- 
bering the defeat of his Court-packing plan, becoming aware 
of the wave of resentment and indignation aroused by his 
efforts and the efforts of his advisers, through threat and 
promise, to put over his reorganization plan, which would 
have made him in truth and in fact a legal dictator, called 
reporters from their beds at midnight to announce to the 
world through them that he had no desire to be a dictator. 

No one had publicly asked him to be a dictator. That was 
either his own thought or was suggested to him by some of 
the ambitious men who surround him, 

The very fact that he called the reporters from their beds 
to make such a startling announcement is proof sufficient 
that the charge of Dr. Wirt, the statement of Bainbridge 
Colby, was true, and that the President himself thought he 
might aid the passage of his reorganization bill by this 
disclaimer of desire for the power which the people realized 
such a bill would give him. 

For months the President has repeatedly made the state- 
ment that he would take no part in the factional fights 
within his own party. Repeatedly, however, it has been 
charged that he was doing that very thing. 

THE PRESIDENT PROCLAIMS HIMSELF DICTATOR 

In his fireside chat of June 1938 he threw off the mask of 
hypocrisy and boldly decreed a purge within his own party, 
sentenced to political death all those Democrats who were 
so conscientious and independent as to venture to disagree 
with his slightest wish. 

Thus he seized the banner of dictatorship, proclaimed him- 
self as one having the power of political life and death over 
all Democratic Senators, Representatives, and candidates for 
those offices. 

Those Senators and those Representatives who during the 
last session of Congress ventured to oppose his policies are 
to be defeated for reelection, and to accomplish their defeat 
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money voted for the relief of the unfortunate is to be used. 
All the power of Federal patronage is to be thrown against 
them, and the President is now using his personal popularity 
to bring about their ruin. Thus he proclaims himself party 
dictator. He seeks to be national dictator. 

THE PEOPLE MUST CHOOSE 

At last the purpose of the President stands revealed—this 
not only by the trend of his policies, by the legislation which 
he has forced through Congress, by the exercise of the power 
which he has taken from Congress, by his attempts to in- 
timidate the courts but by his own statement of purpose. 

In November of this year the people of this country must 
decide whether they will continue to be governed by an 
Executive who enforces laws which are made by the repre- 
sentatives which they send to Congress and interpreted by 
the judges whom they choose, or whether they will go under 
a planned economy, conceived, promulgated, and enforced by 
a dictator and his advisers. 

Although the President said early in 1932 that there were 
no master minds, no supermen in Washington, he has now, 
since his coming to that city, announced by his acts that 
he and his advisers think they possess the master minds 
capable of telling not only the industrialists, the business- 
men, but the farmers, how their affairs should be conducted. 

IT HAS HAPPENED HERE 

Today the unbelievable is happening. The tiller of the 
soil, upon whose activity and upon whose success you and I 
depend for the things we eat and wear—for all comes out 
of Mother Earth—is being told by a college professor or a 
white-collar egotist or one steeped in the doctrines of Com- 
munist Russia, how much of his land he should cultivate and 
what seed he should sow. 

An immortal patriot and statesman told us that this was 
a government of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
Until the coming of Roosevelt that statement has been true, 
although at times various small groups have exerted undue 
infiuence in national affairs. 

If our people now decide that they wish to cast off and 
do away with this Government of theirs; if they sincerely 
believe that they will be better off if governed by a master 
mind from Washington, it is their privilege to change the 
form of government. But they should do it with their eyes 
open and the consequences in mind. 

Early in the New Deal rumor had it that Roosevelt would 
be our last President. No one apparently gave it any 
thought, but recent events disclose that the man in the 
White House now considers himself to have been anointed 
to rule our land. 

Every man of national prominence and outstanding ability 
who has ventured to disagree with him or any of his am- 
bitious schemes has been frowned upon by the occupant of 
the White House. 

Like the Napoleon who was a scourge to the world, who 
brought about untold suffering, bloodshed, and the death of 
hundreds of thousands, he will brook no opposition to his 
ambition. 

What manner of man is this? 

WHAT MANNER OF MAN IS THIS ROOSEVELT? 

The purpose and the ambition of Roosevelt stands now 
fully revealed to public gaze through his own statement that 
those who opposed him must be driven from office. It is well 
that we calmly, honestly, consider him and his activities, 
view him as he is, weigh him in the scales of reason and 
judge him according to his own yardstick; that is, by what 
he does, rather than by what he says. 

No fairer test of what he is and of what he proposes can 
be made than to compare what he says with what he has 
done. 

Let us take up his last fireside chat and apply the foregoing 
test. 

In his first sentence, he makes the statement that it is his 
duty as President— 

To report on the of national affairs to the real rulers of 
this country—the voting public, 
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Does he report? Not one word in this chat—and, as he 
calls it, report—to the effect that he and his administration 
have practiced the economy promised in the platform of 
1932, upon which he was elected; not a word as to the suc- 
cess or failure of his program of spending. 

Did he tell us that he had spent something like $15,000,- 
000,000 as he wished, to cure unemployment, and that the 
figures from his own administrators show that there are 
approximately a million more unemployed now than when 
he began to spend your money and mine? 

He gives his version, emphasizing and exaggerating the 
things which he considers accomplishments, but he is as 
silent as the grave on his failure to carry out the solemn 
promises which he made during his campaign and the violated 
pledges given in his party platform. 

PILOTS SENT TO THEIR DEATHS 

True, he said the Congress had coordinated the supervi- 
sion of commercial aviation and airmail, but not one word 
did he say about those young, patriotic Army fliers sent to 
their death when the airmail contracts were canceled to 
gain a political advantage. 

The untimely and the needless death of those men, all 
in their early manhood, in the full flower of their youth, is 
a hideous blot upon his administration. 

Somewhere in this land of ours, mothers and fathers still 
mourn the loss of sons who were sent to confront perils and 
dangers for which they and their equipment were unpre- 
pared—all because at the time it was thought a political 
advantage might be obtained by charging fraud in air-mail 
contracts—subsequent events disclosing the charge to be 
unfounded. 

Note this subsequent paragraph from this fireside chat— 
and by the way, fireside chats neither satisfy hunger, heat the 
home, nor cover one’s nakedness, They are entertaining, but, 
at best, a luxury. 

VACATIONS AND HOLIDAYS 

Congress, says the President, understands “that government 
cannot take a holiday of a year, a month, or even a day.” 

A fine statement, but it comes from a President who has 
taken more vacations at public expense than any other Presi- 
dent we ever had, and who, if current reports are correct, has 
taken more vacations at greater public expense than all other 
Presidents. 

It comes from a President who, even as he uttered the 
statement, was making preparations for another holiday and 
fishing excursion off the west coast of South America. 

Early in his administration the President took his vacations 
on the Astor yacht, although, for public consumption, he 
condemns the wealthy and the yacht owners as a class. 

Subsequently he has taken his fishing trips on Government 
vessels, accompanied by warships, sailing the high seas, while 
you and I and those who he says are entitled to the more 
abundant life are performing our daily tasks. 

His vacations have cost the taxpayers more than a million 
dollars and time and again they have been taken during those 
days when he said the country was confronted by an emer- 
gency or a crisis. Some day, someone will ask why he does 
not practice what he preaches. 

In this chat he further said that the American people in- 
sist on two requisites of private enterprise and the relation- 
ship of Government to it. 

“HONESTY AT THE TOP” 

The first is complete honesty at the top in looking after the use 
of other people’s money. 

It is my hope that the people will insist upon complete 
honesty at the top in looking after the use of other people’s 
money. 

The President must have had his tongue in his cheek and 
he must disagree with Lincoln in his statement that you can- 
not fool all the people all the time. The President must be- 
lieve that he has a master mind and that he will be able to 
fool at least a majority of the people at least at election time. 

“Honesty at the top in looking after the use of other peo- 
ple’s money”? It is a wonder the statement did not choke 
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the President when he made it, when we recall that we have 
given him billions of dollars to spend for relief and that mil- 
lions of it have been wasted and other untold sums used to 
advance the political fortumes of the President and his 
supporters. 

He said in a sane moment that we should not “play politics 
with human misery,” but, if newspaper reports are true—and 
they usually are—the uncontradicted record is that, through- 
out the length and breadth of this land, money appropriated 
to buy food, clothing, and shelter has been used for political 
purposes and the President does not call these offenders 
against common decency to the bar of justice. 

His supporters in the Senate smother any investigation 
which would disclose the wickedness of this misuse at the top 
“of other people’s money.” 

THE CALLING OF NAMES 


Again, he said: 
Never in our lifetime has such a concerted campaign of defeatism 
been thrown at the heads of the President and Senators and 


Congressmen. 

Oh, what a short memory! Has he forgotten the employ- 
ment by the Democratic National Committee of Charlie 
Michelson as chief mudslinger in the campaign to smear 
Hoover? Oh, he cannot have forgotten that, for the Presi- 
dent himself was one of the chief mudslingers. 

Did he not accuse Hoover of attempting to frighten the 
people by making the charge that Roosevelt would repudiate 
the Government’s obligations to pay in gold? Did he not 
accuse Hoover of setting Government’s feet on the road to 
national bankruptcy? 

Did he not say that we must live within our income; that 
we must not borrow against the future; that the Nation 
which continued to pile up deficits was on the road to na- 
tional bankruptcy? And has he not, every single minute, 
hour, day, week, month, and year since he has been in office 
lived beyond the national income and continued to pile up 
deficits? 

Is the President’s memory short? Does he deliberately 
ignore the facts? 

And again he said, speaking of free speech: 

There will be a lot of mean blows struck between now and elec- 
tion day. By “blows” I mean misre; tation, personal attacks, 


presen: 
and appeals to prejudice. It would be a lot better, of course, if 
campaigns everywhere could be waged with arguments instead of 
blows. 


It is just too bad that he did not think of that when he 
was making misstatements during the 1932 campaign about 
Hoover and Republican Senators and Congressmen. 

It is unfortunate that he remembers so late that “appeals 
to prejudice” are wrong. No one in public life has been quite 
so free to accuse his opponents of a lack of charity, of hon- 
esty of purpose, and of patriotism as has Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Businessmen as a class were described as greedy, avari- 
cious, selfish, uncharitable. Many of those who ventured to 
oppose him were denounced by him. United States Senators 
who ventured to disapprove of his attempt to pack the Su- 
preme Court have been fought by his supporters and are now 
openly attacked by him. 

“COPPERHEADS” 

He deprecates the calling of names and in this very fireside 
chat, supposed to radiate friendliness and kindly feeling, he 
designates those without and those within his own party as 
“copperheads,” and then says: 

You will remember it was the “copperheads” who, in the days of 
the War between the States, tried their best to make Lincoln and 
his Congress give up the fight. 

To put it perhaps more briefly—all those who disagree 
with him and his New Deal policies, no matter how patriotic 
and conscientious they may be, are traitors to the country. 
Many of us think he is doing more to destroy our Government 
and our country than any traitor who ever lived. 

Soon he will learn that others, tiring of his abuse, will tell 
him what he is and what he does and how he fails to keep his 
plighted word. 
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The President will discover that at last—it may be too 
late—our people do believe in the freedom of speech and 
that no longer will he have a monopoly upon name-calling. 
Too long have the people, because of his high office, sub- 
mitted without retaliation to his abuse. 

After all, he is human; he is a man and he is subject to 
those same errors which all men make. This fact seems to 
have escaped his comprehension. 

THE POT CALLS THE KETTLE BLACK 

The day of his fireside chat, the President condemned the 
action of Leon G. Turrou, F. B. I. agent, who resigned his 
post after rounding up the spy ring, in order to sell the 
story of his work to a news syndicate, and said the issue 
was one of patriotism and ethics. 

How long has it been since the President, without resign- 
ing, sold to a news syndicate notes on his White House 
press conferences, and published for sale books giving the 
history of his activities in rounding up the “economic royal- 
ists” and those whom he has been pleased to term “public 
enemies”? 

Mr. President, why should the pot call the kettle black? 
Why not tell the world about the direct and indirect com- 
mercial activities of all those associated with the White 
House, if you are so keen about patriotism and ethics? 

You know, Mr, President, it is commonly reported and 
accepted as true that Vice President Garner, “Cactus Jack,” 
being just an ordinary, patriotic statesman, thought a ques- 
tion of ethics was involved when he was offered remunera- 
tion if he would give publicity to his thoughts, and declined 
the offer. 

The President says one thing. He does something else. 
Another of his personal friends, Raymond Clapper, a New 
Deal writer for the New Deal Washington News, during the 
past winter made the statement: 

It is a strange situation when a man has been in the White House 
5 years, has been through one depression, and is facing another, 
and yet is so uncertain from day to day that his own advisers never 
know whether he will appear with an olive branch or a battle-ax, 

Attention has been called to the foregoing statements and 
actions of the President for the reason that if we are so 
dissatisfied with our form of government, with our institu- 
tions, that we intend to forsake them, to repudiate them, and 
to adopt the planned economy which now, as the President 
Says, prevails in so many countries, we should have clearly 
in our minds the manner of man our President is. 

If he is to be our dictator, we should learn something, if 
we can, about what he is likely to do when once established 
in power. 

A PURGE OF HIS OWN 


Stalin, of Russia, had his purge not only of the higher- 
ups but of the masses. Hitler is having his purge, and the 
President within the week announced that he would have his 
purge in the Democratic Party. 

Once he has accomplished the defeat not only of Repub- 
licans but of all Democrats who are not willing to become 
new dealers and subscribe to his planned economy, to his 
regimentation of labor, of business, of agriculture, he will be 
free to do as he wills; and we, upon whom the blessings and 
the hardships of his policy will fall, should see him as he is, 
not as he thinks he is or as he tells us he is, but as he is. 

HIS WORDS AND HIS ACTS DO NOT SQUARE 

His words would indicate that he is heart and soul with the 
underprivileged. His actions prove that his methods and his 
policies bring greater hardships to the unfortunate. 

He himself, on the 20th day of January 1937, standing 
on the Capitol steps, told us—and this after 4 years of his 
spending and his rule: 

I see one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished. 


A third of the Nation was forty-three and one-third mil- 
lion people and, shortly before that, he had told us, speak- 
ing of his policies and the results, “We planned it that way.” 

Of course, he did not plan to bring want, suffering, pri- 
vation and hardship to a third of our Nation, but he did 
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plan the policies and he used the methods which brought 
that result. 

And the fact—and it is a fact—that his methods and his 
activities have brought about more unemployment; that, 
by his alliance with John L. Lewis and the communistic 
elements in the C. I. O., he has shown that he will not give 
the man who wants to work protection so that he may earn 
a livelihood for himself and his family, demonstrate that, as a 
physician charged with the care of national ills, he neither 
knows the proper prescription nor the method of adminis- 
tering it. 

Roosevelt would be a dictator and, unless we are willing 
to follow in the course of, let us say Germany, where men 
are told what and how much they shall eat, when and where 
and for how much they shall work, we should, during this 
summer, work incessantly and earnestly to see that those 
supporting his policies are defeated at the polls. In no 
other way can our Government and our Nation be saved 
from him, his ambition, and those surrounding him. 


Antisocial Insecurity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr, BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, the business public is be- 
coming aroused and resentful over social-security taxation. 

For every dollar that the Government is collecting for old- 
age security under title II of the act, 10 cents is being paid 
out in pension benefits and 90 cents is being hoarded for a 
reserve fund. This fund is planned to reach the huge total 
of forty-seven billions. 

Why should business be taxed for the accumulation of any 
such fund? Consider what this is doing to industry. 

A certain glass manufacturer wrote as follows to the Social 
Security Board: 

Social-security taxes, including unemployment compensation, 


represent the greatest single burden that has ever been imposed 
upon our firm in 57 years of doing business. 


In the year 1937 we paid into the United States Treasury and 
into the State treasury a total of $19,490.42 for old-age benefits 
and unemployment- compensation taxes. This is considerably 
more money than we have averaged in s in our history, 
and it has resulted in seriously handicapping us. We have tried 
to pass the tax on to our customers, but, far from getting an in- 
crease in prices, we have had to make decreases even in the face 
of rising wages and rising taxes. 


To show how inequitable these taxes on wages and pay 
rolls may be, 55 percent of the cost in this type of glass 
factory is labor cost, while in highly mechanized plants the 
labor cost is 19 percent and lower. The plant that pays 
most for labor is thus taxed most. This puts a premium on 
machine production to throw men out of work. 

A study analyzing building costs has been published by a 
committee of Cincinnati architects and building specialists. 
There is lifted from this report the following statement: 

In 1926 on a $100,000 building, the only tax that had to be 
cerried was a workmen’s compensation tax, and this would have 
amounted to $1,600. In 1938 this item not only includes work- 
men's compensation but also unemployment insurance, old-age 
benefits, and sales tax. For the same building in 1938 this cost 
would be $8,040, an increase of 402 percent. In this connection it 
must be understood that in the case of old-age benefits the rate 
progressively increases and at the close of the next decade will be 
three times its present rate. 


As the labor cost on a $100,000 building is put at $56,500, 
the ultimate tax for old-age security alone, exclusive of all 
the other taxes, will be $3,390. Such taxation is deadly. It 
should be plain that these mounting taxes lift prices out 
of the reach of many, and thus restrict buying and shrink 
the volume of business, and make unemployment, 
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This terrific charge on current production might be justi- 
fied if it were actually meeting the problem of old-age needs, 
but it is not, and it cannot for years to come. As far as 
this need is being met, it is being met out of State tax funds, 
supplemented by grants from the Federal Government under 
title I of the Social Security Act, and not under title I, 
which sets up this reserve fund. Though the Social Security 
Board supervises both systems the two should not be con- 
fused. One is a direct pension system which is now dis- 
tributing about $300,000,000 in pensions. The other is a 
compulsory Government insurance system covering 24,000,- 
000 wage earners, which system is taking a billion dollars 
a year and giving back practically nothing. By 1940 it will 
be taking three billions a year if, in the meantime, it is not 
scrapped. 

It is true that when these reserves are built up by 1980 
say, the beneficiary will receive from $10 to $85 a month, 
depending on how long he has worked and on what wages 
he has paid taxes. However, to get $85 a month, a man 
would have to earn $3,000 a year for 43 years without a 
break. As far as most men are concerned, they might as 
well buy a ticket to the moon as to expect any such pension. 

The truth is then when this $47,000,000,000 fund is built 
up the beneficiaries will receive less from it than is now 
actually being paid in some States like Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia, and Ohio under the direct pension system which is 
not supported by taxes on pay rolls and wages. 

What right, we ask, has the Government to tax pay rolls, 
which the entire public pays, to subsidize insurance bene- 
fits for only 24,000,000 of our 80,000,000 adults? If the other 
millions are taxed, why should they be excluded from the 
benefits? 

Oh, yes, the bureaucrats say that the system should be 
improved by extending it to other groups. That is what 
they are going to propose when they get around to it next 
year, but that would make the system that much more bur- 
densome and more difficult to administer. 

Why in the world should we support an army of bureau- 
crats to keep books on the weekly wages of all our millions 
of people all the years of their life? 

A certain percentage will die before they are 65, and of 
those who do live that long less than a third will ever apply 
for a pension. 

So why bother with all this Government bookkeeping? 

Why not wait and see who arrives at the pension age and 
see how many of those who do arrive will need a pension? 

Pensioners in 1980 will have to live on potatoes that are 
raised in 1980, not on potatoes that are saved over from 
1938. Any general social insurance must be paid out of 
current production. ; 

Then why not pay as we go? Why tax 1938 a billion 
dollars and why tax 1949 $3,000,000 in order that somebcdy 
may eat in 1980 potatoes that other people in 1980 will 
raise? The spending of this fund in 1980 will cheapen money 
and raise prices and thus actually tax the 1980 public. 
Why cut down purchasing power now to inflate buying power 
50 years from now? No matter how we juggle the accounts 
we cannot beat nature. Let us stop fooling ourselves with 
our reserve funds. 

Admittedly the direct pensions under title I as now ad- 
ministered are offensive. They smack of charity. They 
amount to a pauper’s dole. You must take virtually a 
pauper’s oath to get such a pension 

The insurance scheme, supported by compulsory tax con- 
tributions, may give the beneficiaries a superior feeling of 
independence. This scheme, under title II, is supposed to 
be more acceptable as a benefit bought and paid for and 
not a tax gratuity based upon proven need. 

But this system is not on the level. Its beneficiaries will 
be, in fact, more than half supported by taxation. These 
beneficiaries would be supposed to be self-supporting when 
in reality they would be living in part on taxes that had 
been wrung from the less privileged. 

The thing to do is to pay back to the contributors what 
they have paid into this reserve fund and abandon it. But 
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the direct pension system should be changed so as to remove 
all stigma of pauperism. 

We cannot afford a flat pension to everybody. But we 
could guarantee a certain minimum income to everybody. 

When a person reaches the age of X he or she should 
receive an amount which when added to any other income 
will equal X dollars a month. I think $50 is a practical 
sum. In case of a married couple the guaranteed income 
should be $75 a month. When the unemployed get back 
to work and the national income is raised we might afford 
more or we might lower the pensionable age. 

If this much were guaranteed to all eligible persons alike 
and paid with no unnecessary questions asked, not as a dole 
adjusted to means but as a right, it would be a generous 
solution of the problem. 

Such a proposed guaranteed income, to be paid wholly 
out of tax revenues, would cost more than the present direct 
system under title I is now costing; but it would cost much 
less than the two systems are now taking out of industry, 
and it would give protection and the same protection to all 
citizens as any Government social-security system should do. 

Whatever the cost, it would not be withdrawing purchas- 
ing power from the present to transfer it to the future. 
Such a pay-as-you-go system certainly would be a powerful 
stimulus to economic recovery if—and this “if” is all im- 
portant—if it were supported by a sound method of taxation. 

I would favor a bill to raise these funds by a graduated tax 
on excess holdings of land value. 

I would say that $5,000 of land value, separate and apart 
from improvements thereon, should be exempted from such 
a tax. But on land holdings in excess of this amount I 
suggest a supertax on such excess sufficient to pay the pen- 
sion bill, thus abolishing these pay-roll and wages taxes. 

The justification for this mode of taxation should be obvious. 

In the aggregate, a large amount of usable land in city and 
country gets locked up and held out of use. But as slums 
are to be cleared, or people need locations for homesteads or 
for industries of any kind, the asking price of these idle 
holdings is shot up far above the tax valuation. 

All industry has to get its feet on the ground; and the more 
accessible land is, and the better it is utilized, the greater 
must be the volume and profits of industry. 

To transfer tax burdens from wages and pay rolls is to 
remove a penalty upon industry. To distribute taxes so as to 
bear down somewhat on those who are playing the dog in the 
manger with natural resources and available sites for in- 
dustry is to penalize privilege and give a spur to industry. 
One is a depressive and the other is an incentive tax. 

It would be difficult to define by law what is used or unused 
land. It would seem well, therefore, not to try to do that 
but to tax this excess, whether used or not. This tax would 
fall on those holdings in excess of $5,000 which are properly 
improved as well as on unused holdings. But economists well 
know that there attaches to land an unearned increment of 
social values. To dip into this socially created value for 
pension funds is more defensible than to tax wages and pay 
rolls. 

It is the presence of population that creates land value. 
Those who have worked all their lives, though owners of no 
land, have by their presence and labor contributed to existing 
land values. If in their old age they need social funds for 
their support, it would seem to be ideal justice that their 
support should be drawn from that form of wealth which they 
have helped to create. 

When men once get the conception that the unearned in- 
crement of land value is a social creation they will see the 
propriety of drawing pension funds from this source. This 
would amount to the payment of accrued dividends to those 
who had actually helped to earn them. This should take the 
stigma of charity out of pensions. 

The present security taxes on wages and pay rolls are 
breaking the back of industry. The method of payment I 
propose would be a positive benefit to industry. It is only in 
aN that society can really afford to carry the pension 
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Nothing has been said here about the present practice of 
using the security funds to help meet Government deficits 
and crediting the fund with Government I O U’s. The 
funds are thus being invested in the public debt, and it is ex- 
pected eventually to wipe out the public debt, which is owing 
to bondholders, and owe it to the Social Security Board in- 
stead. By 1980, according to this expectation, the interest on 
the debt will have to be paid by the taxpayers, but it will be 
paid to old people in part payment of their pensions, 

This is not a way of lightening the pension burden in the 
future. No matter how we juggle the accounts, the people 
who are going to pay these pensions in coming years are those 
who are the producers at the time. 

But what this scheme does do is to pay off the public 
debt which is owing to bondholders by taxing wages and 
pay rolls. That is nefarious. It is a tax crime. 

Why is it that so little is being said about this scheme to 
saddle the public debt onto wages and pay rolls? 

I suspect that no one is better pleased with this scheme 
than Wall Street—and that that is why the big newspapers 
are so mum about it. They should keep the matter hushed 
up if possible for it is one of the boldest moves ever made 
at tax evasion. Paying off the bondholders by a tax on 
wages is positively villainous. It is an economic atrocity, 
And this in the name of social security. 

The rich certainly should be made to pay their share of 
the public debt. These taxes on pay rolls and wages should 
be abolished. This reserve fund should be liquidated. We 
should not support an insurance scheme to pay one man 
$10 a month and another $30. We should have a $50-a- 
month retirement income guaranteed to all alike. We 
should pay for it as we go and we should pay for it with 
values that everybody by his presence on the earth and by 
his labor helps to create. A generous pension system will 
help to distribute purchasing power. To pay for it by a 
land-value tax will help keep opportunities open and stimu- 
late industry. 

The Federal Government could establish a national sys- 
tem on this model by a single act of Congress. A State 
could do this for the State by constitutional amendment, 

This would give to the living generation adequate pro- 
tection in old age, which it is positive will not be furnished 
by title II of the Social Security Act. 

This would lift from the minds of all men one of the most 
fearful worries of modern life. It would be a great social 
mercy. It would at least contribute to the solution of trou- 
bles that are now impoverishing the Nation and threaten- 
ing the future of democracy. 


The Unemployment Insurance Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the Social Security Act went 
into effect in the calendar year 1935. The unemployment 
feature of the act went into effect in the calendar year 1936, 
with a tax of 1.1 percent; in 1937 it became 2.2 percent; in 
1938 it became 3.3 percent. 

Of this, three-tenths of 1 percent is paid to the Federal 
Government and 3 percent is paid to the several States and 
by them turned over to the Federal Treasury for safekeep- 
ing and the Secretary of the Treasury is expected to issue 
2% percent certificates of indebtedness against the funds in 
his hands. 

The total amount collected by the States and turned over 
to the Federal Government in this trust fund to the 31st of 
December 1937 was $633,825,937.61. The receipts since that 
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date, down to May 31, 1938, were $364,402,673.20. The dis- 
bursements to States from December 31, 1937, down to May 
31, 1938, were $159,710,000. In other words, during the pe- 
riod from January 1 to May 31—5 months—the total receipts 
have been just $204,692,673.20 more than the disbursements. 

We have been through 5 months of probably the slackest 
period in the employment of our people in modern history. 
In this time we have paid out to the States less than one-half 
of what has been collected in unemployment taxes. Down 
to April 30, according to the Social Security Board, $100,- 
932,987 reached the beneficiaries. During all that period the 
collections ran more than treble the disbursements to benc- 
ficiaries, and according to Mr. Altmeyer, Chairman of the 
Social Security Board, in the hearings before the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the total amount of disbursements for 
benefits to the unemployed were dropping off. 

In other words, during the period when unemployment was 
the greatest, we were taking out of the employer twice as 
much in taxes as was being used to pay benefits to the 
employees. Where does the employee get off with that? 
The employee, in one way or another, has any such tax as 
that deducted from his pay, or it prevents the employer from 
giving him an increase in pay. At the present time, when it 
is almost impossible for anyone to run any business at a 
profit, the employer and the employee are being obliged, by 
this social-security tax on unemployment insurance to pay 
in—in 5 months—$204,000,000 more than the States with- 
draw for benefits to the employees and more than $200,000,- 
000 more than the employees actually get in benefits. 

In no State, except Connecticut, was the amount paid out 
more than the amount received during the 5 months. 

All employees now on the roll and drawing unemployment 
insurance will cease to draw it after the expiration of 16 
weeks. They cannot again become qualified to draw this 
insurance until they shall have again been employed for a 
much longer period than the period for which they drew 
insurance. 

These figures indicate that this tax is acting as a great 
draw-back to the employment of our people and to the prose- 
cution of business and that this scheme should be greatly 
modified, if not entirely wiped out, so that our employers of 
labor may have a chance to employ the people. 

It is not a benefit to the workingman to have a fund of 
$836,000,000 piled up in the Treasury, allegedly for his bene- 
fit in unemployment insurance, when the workingman can 
never get this money under the operations of the law. It is 
a curse to the workingman when he cannot get a job because 
the employer is so burdened by this tax that he is unable to 
operate at a profit. 

The existence of this 3.3-percent tax is one of the major 
reasons for the unemployment of our people. It is another 
example of how the social security of the workingman has 
been destroyed by the poorly considered programs of the 
Roosevelt administration. 

How much longer is the workingman going to be deceived 
by the Roosevelt administration as to the reason why he does 
not have a job? 


The New Flood Control Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER J. DEMUTH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. PETER J. DEMUTH, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, TO BE DELIVERED ON JUNE 25, 1938 


Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include my radio address 
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to be delivered over station KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa., Saturday, 
June 25, 1938, as follows: 


Under the new Flood Control Act which today became the law, 
there are many very definite benefits to the people of our Nation 
in flood districts and especially to the citizens of western Penn- 
sylvania. Under the law, all fears that present flood-control 
work may be halted vanish into thin air. Because division of 
authority has been eliminated, while the vested rights of States 
have been fully protected, flood-control work may now go for- 
ward with increased efficiency and speed. Adequate appropria- 
tions of money have been made to assure reservoir construction 
and prevent the loss of hundreds of millions of dollars to our 
citizens living in flood districts. This new bill means more to 
Pennsylvania than to any other State in the Union. 

As a member of the Flood Control Committee of the House of 
Representatives, I have been happy to have a part in bringing 
about the substantial progress made in fiood control. In draft- 
ing the new bill, our committee heard testimony from repre- 
sentatives of various States and subdivisions thereof, as well as 
the testimony of the United States Army engineers. Thereafter 
we undertook the task of writing amendments to the national 
flood-control bill of 1936 for the purpose of making constructive 
improvements such as the elimination of conflicts so as to speed 
up fiood-control work. 

This testimony established very definitely that flood control is 
a national problem and interstate in character. About 2 weeks 
ago the President became convinced that if needed flood-control 
action was to be brought about for the protection of the lives, 
homes, and property of the citizens of the country, the entire 
cost of the reservoirs would have to be assumed by the Federal 
Government. 

The division of responsibility was the entire cause of delay 
in the construction of our Crooked Creek and Tionesta Dams. 

Last summer the United States Government was being blamed 
for the delayed action by some misinformed local people and biased 
newspapers. The delay was entirely due to the fact that the State 
was slow acquiring title to necessary lands. However, I appre- 
ciated the fact that the State of Pennsylvania was confronted with 
seers an entirely new organization for acquiring title to lands 
and th ore should not be criticized. Most certainly the Federal 
Government should not have been blamed or criticized. 

Under the new bill the construction work on the dams at Crooked 
Creek and Tionesta, under the supervision of the United States Army 
engineers, will continue, but without division of responsibility, thus 
eliminating further possibilities of delay. The United States Army 
engineers on or about July 15 will have plans and specifications 
completed for the Mahoning Dam. The State of Pennsylvania has 
no more money available for flood control, having already allocated 
all of the $4,900,000 previously appropriated. Therefore it is ap- 
parent that our flood-control program was definitely stopped when 
Congress stepped in and had the National Government assume the 
total costs of the reservoirs. The dam will now be started this 
summer as soon as the contract is let. The Government can move 
Spi aed upon the site without waiting for the State to furnish 
land title. 

The new act also provides an additional authorization of $375,- 
000,000 for approved flood-control projects. The Ohio Basin, in- 


cluding the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, receives a little 


more than one-third of the entire amount, namely, $125,300,000, 
which certainly is favorable to our district. 
Let us consider how much the State of Pennsylvania was 
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The above are the States in which practically all of the reser- 
voirs are to be located. The State of Pennsylvania will be re- 
leved of the unjust. burden of forty and one-half million dollars 
to protect Pittsburgh and the Ohio Basin. Congressman W. H. 
WHITTINGTON, chairman of the Flood Control Committee, told me 
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that our State will save $65,000,000 and ridiculed the idea that 
any Pennsylvania citizen interested in flood control would ever 
think of opposing this bill. 

The act of June 26, 1936, provided that penstocks (water-power 
duct) should be installed in all flood-control reservoirs when 
recommended by the Chief of the Army Engineers, upon the 
approval of the Secretary of War. The new flood-control bill 
changes the existing law in this regard, and makes it mandatory 
that the of War shall install them upon the recommen- 
dation of the Chief of Engineers and the Federal Power Com- 
mission. The Federal Power Commission has supervision over 
Federal water-power rights in navigable streams and their tribu- 
taries. 

The question has been raised that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion may infringe upon the rights of the States. I invite your 
attention to the language of the Federal Power Act of 1920, ap- 
proved June 10, as amended: 

“Sec. 27. Nothing herein contained shall be construed as affect- 
ing or intending to affect or in any way to interfere with the laws 
of the respective States relating to the control, appropriation, of 
use or distribution of water used in irrigation or for municipal 
or other uses or any vested right acquired therein.” 

It has been said that this bill might interfere with water 
users’ rights. Under the reclamation law passed on June 17, 
1902, every reservoir constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
with Federal funds, the title is in the Federal Government. One 
hundred and fifteen reservoirs have already been constructed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation since 1902, with title in the Federal 
Government. Moreover, the matter of States’ rights has been un- 
necessarily injected into this question. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has decided in the case of California v. Arizona 
(282 U. S. 423) that if the Government of the United States 
adopts a Federal project it is not necessary to have the consent 
of the State in order to acquire the land for the purpose of 
constructing that project. It is mot necessary for the Federal 
Government in Pennsylvania, Mississippi, Colorado, or any other 
State to ask permission of the Governor or the legislature to 
acquire or condemn a site for post-office building, or for any 
other Federal purpose, for Army and Navy improvements, or for 
flood-control projects. 

The Democratic Congressmen from Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and the other New England States urged me to aid in having 
the Flood Control Act amended in order that the title be vested 
in the Federal Government. They urged this because the private 
utilities are politically powerful in their State tures, and 
they fear that if title is vested in their States, the utilities will 
also gain control and 3 own the water resources which 
rightfully belong to all the people of the States. 

The fiood-control bill provides that the Federal Government 
shall pay the entire cost of dams, reservoirs, and channel im- 
provements for flood- control purposes, and provides reimbursement 
of those that have been constructed under the act of 1936. This 
amendment protects the Federal Treasury by providing that the 
Secretary of War may either purchase the land and the rights-of- 
way for dams, or he may condemn; and in the event of prior 
construction he may pay the actual cost of the land provided 
he deems that cost to be reasonable. 

Almost without exception the flood-control reservoirs that have 


been constructed, the entire cost was assumed by the Federal 


Government. I do not share the apprehension of those who claim 
that title to the reservoirs should not be in the Federal Government. 
Since it has been established that flood-control projects are inter- 
state in character, then if the Federal Government pays the entire 
cost, certainly the title belongs with the Federal Government. I 
remind you in this connection that the title to the reservoir known 
as the Tygart Dam in West Virginia is in the Federal Government. 
The title to the reservoir known as the Parker Dam, Grand Coulee 
Dam, Bonneville Dam, and Fort Peck Dam are all in the Federal 
Government. The title to all dams in the Tennessee Valley is in 
the Federal Government. The Bluestone Dam in West Virginia and 
the Conchas Dam of New Mexico are already authorized with title 
in the Federal Government. Title to all navigation dams is in the 
Federal Government. The United States Government, I under- 
stand, has a perpetual easement on all lands of navigable streams 
up to the high-water line, be they private or public. 

The newspaper writers for a certain Pittsburgh paper know of, 
but misrepresent these facts. It appears rather that their owners 
are grossly prejudiced. They forget that there is an obligation on 
their part to our citizens for their constitutional liberty of free- 
dom of the press. They have so abused that right that it is 
pitiful how little stock the American people take in their articles 
or editorials, 

The chief beneficiary of the so-called tri-State authority through 
@ news article has again attempted to mislead our citizens. This 
so-called tri-State authority has no legal status whatsoever, its 
name is false and misleading, and its methods unethical to say the 
least. Rodgers does not object to construction of navigation dams 
at full Federal expense though the benefits thereof could justly be 
charged to navigation. The right of the United States Government 
to acquire lands necessary in the construction of navigation dams 
the gentleman has never questioned. 

In conclusion, think back with me to those bleak days of ap- 
palling horror when floodwaters were upon us and every hour 
brought some new tragedy, some new sorrow, or some new calamity 
of gigantic proportions. The memory of those days of struggle, 
suffering, and disaster has prompted me to do everything in my 
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power that is humanly possible to prevent their return. All of the 
scores of difficult obstacles have been met and overcome. New 
difficulties have been met and solved in a manner to bring even 
greater flood protection. New money has been secured and actual 
construction will be carried on without delay. 

It makes me happy that I was able by utilizing my position to 
gain so valuable a contribution not only to the general welfare of 
the citizens of my State, but to those millions of others who live 
in flood districts. 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton—“Last Survivor” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, it is desired to invite 
attention to the invitation extended Members of Congress 
to attend a field mass at Doughoregan Manor, September 19, 
1937, commemorating the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, last survivor of the 
signers of that immortal document, the Declaration of 
American Independence. 

Having accepted the invitation and being provided with 
admission cards, with friends from the Hill, we drove out 
to the manor in Maryland, the one-time home of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton. There it was our good fortune to wit- 
ness an impressive ceremony. This, with the historic back- 
ground of the principal whose birth two centuries previous 
was being commemorated, was a scene and event long to be 
remembered. 

History records many notable anecdotes, associated with 
the brave and courageous Delegates to the Second Conti- 
nental Congress in the city of Philadelphia, when these fore- 
fathers subscribed their names to that masterpiece from the 
trenchant pen of Thomas Jefferson, to the fulfillment of 
which Declaration each signed, “We mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

Among these historic anecdotes John Hancock signed 
boldly, that “John Bull may read it without his spectacles.” 
Elbridge Gerry saying: “Now we must all hang together,” to 
which Benjamin Franklin retorted: “If we don’t, we shall all 
hang separately.” “Fat” Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia, 
Saying to little Elbridge Gerry: “When it comes to hanging, 
I am so fat that my neck shall probably be broken in the 
first fall, while you will have to strangle to death.” And 
Charles Carroll adding “of Carrollton” to his signature, that 
all might know where he was from and distinguish him from 
any other. 

Mr. Speaker, the sermon was preached and delivered in 
eloquent form by Rt. Rev. Peter Guilday, Ph. D. F. R. H. S., 
professor of American church history at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

Monsignor Guilday selected the following text: 


America’s GREATEST CATHOLIC LAYMAN 


“And I have filled him with the spirit of God, with wisdom and 
understanding and knowledge in all manner of work.“ —Exod. 
xxxi: 3. 

Within recent years several anniversaries of national importance 
have graced the American calendar. 

A decade ago we witnessed the close of the Nation-wide sesqui- 
centennial celebration of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776. 

Five years ago the bicentennial of the birth of George Washing- 
ton in 1732 was commemorated in every hamlet and town and 
city of the land. 

Three years ago the Catholic citizens of the United States cele- 
brated the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
Catholic Maryland in 1634. 


A YEAR OF ANNIVERSARIES 


This year we are honoring probably the greatest of all our 
jubilees—the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Federal 
88 which was approved on September 17, 1787, in Phila- 
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In spite of its national appeal, the formation of the Constitution 
in 1787 should not overshadow the fact that this year also the 
whole of our great Northwest is honoring the famous Ordinance 
of 1787, in which for the first, and probably for the last, time the 
Government of the United States officially acknowledged the neces- 
sity of a religious basis for the education of our children. 

This year we have assembled here at his old manor house of 
Doughoregan to do honor to America’s greatest Catholic layman— 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton—on the occasion of the bicentennial 
of his birth, September 19, 1737. 

All these anniversaries seem in an impressive manner to be part 
of today's jubilee. 

WAS ONLY CATHOLIC SIGNER 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was the only Catholic signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and he was the last of that patriotic 
band to pass away. 

He was one of George Washington’s closest Catholic friends. 

He was Maryland's stanchest son during the days when the Tory 
element at Annapolis was determined on reunion with England. 

All through his public life he was the popular idol of the State. 

Probably the wealthiest man in the American Colonies, he pledged 
all—his life, his fortune, and his sacred honor—in the cause of 
American 


independence. 
There are few facts more certain in Maryland history than that 
the adoption of the Constitution by the Annapolis Assembly in 
1788 was largely due to Charles Carroll of Carrollton—a victory 
won in the face of the strong opposition of Luther Martin, Samuel 
Chase, and other great political leaders of this State. 
Charles Carroll’s 17 years in France and England as a student 
him back to Maryland in 1765 one of the most cultured 
men of his time. 
IT WAS A CROWDED CENTURY ‘ 


His life spanned almost a century; and what a teeming century 
it was. From 1737 to 1832, what had he not seen? 

The gradual emergence of the Colonies into a nation; the forma- 
tion of the most wonderful State paper in all history—the Federal 
Constitution of 1787; the days of the outstanding founders of the 
Republic—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, Franklin, and 
James Wilson, all his friends; the companionship he enjoyed with 
that immortal group of American Catholic pioneers—FitzSimons, 
Carey, Archbishop John Carroll, and his brother Daniel, Gen. 

Moylan, Col. John Fitzgerald, and Commodore John 
Barry—these must be placed on the stage of those days to under- 
stand Carroll's greatness. 

No American of the times was better equipped mentally and 
morally for the tremendous tasks that lay between the Stamp Act 
of 1765 and the inauguration of George Washington as our first 
President in 1789. 

ELEVEN YEARS UNDER JESUIT CARE 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton was 28 years old when he returned 
to his father’s house in Annapolis in 1765. The years spent abroad 
at the English Jesuit College of St. Omer, where he had as his com- 
panion the future first American Catholic bishop, John Carroll, 
then the years at the famous College of Louis le Grand in Paris, 
and later at the law school of the Middle Temple in London— 
these formed the great character he was to become. Eleven of 
these seventeen years had been spent under the instruction of the 
Jesuits, who along among the educators of the day, in the face of 
the dominant non-Catholic teaching on the divine right of kings, 
had kept alive in their classrooms the fundamental democratic 
principles of equality, justice, and freedom; and his training in 
history, politics, and jurisprudence was to serve his country admi- 
rably, once Americans decided to place these old and well-tried 
Catholic principles at the basis of their national life. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION VALUED 


At this point a word should be said about his father, Charles 
Carroll, of With his great wealth and high social stand- 
ing, he might easily have sent his son to any one of the better- 
known classical coll rd, Yale, Princeton, or even the 
nearby William and Mary College in Virginia, where Jefferson, Mon- 
roe, and John Marshall were once students. But there was no 
stronger determination in the hearts of Maryland’s Catholic fathers 
and mothers than that of giving their boys and girls a sound moral 
Catholic education. Rather than have their sons subjected to the 
danger, remote as it may have been in those days, of losing their 
faith and their moral Catholic code in these institutions, the 
parents of boys like Charles and John Carroll willingly saw their 
sons set out on the long and perilous journey across the Atlantic 
to find safe harborage in the schools of Catholic France. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was 11 years of age when he sailed 
from Annapolis for the Catholic College of St. Omer in 1748. 

HE FORESAW INDEPENDENCE 

His return in 1765 coincided with the violent opposition to the 
Stamp Act, and it has recently been shown from his letters that 
“he was one of the first, if not the very first, to see the probability 
of successful revolution and eventual ence” as a result of 
the storm of indignation aroused by the act. 

It must be realized that, in spite of his wealth, education, and 
culture, in spite of the social standing of which the anti-Catholic 
laws of Maryland could not rob him, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
as he was henceforth known, returned a disfranchised citizen, with 
mo voice in the political affairs of the province. As a Catholic, he 
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was only a little better politically than the slaves on the plantation. 
He was denied the public exercise of his religion, and was forced 
by these same laws to pay a double tax for the support of a clergy 
that could never be his own. 

DESTINED TO BECOME LEADER 


Events, however, of far-reaching importance were soon to brush 
aside this civic injustice; and before he realized it, he was in the 
thick of the political controversies of the day. 

It is not our purpose this morning to give in detail the evolution 
of so noble a life as his from his return until his death over 60 
years later. Some of these events are fairly well known to all 
Maryland. It is known how, out of the controversy with Daniel 
Dulany, then in 1773, the acknowledged leader of the American 
bar, Charles Carroll emerged victorious as the first citizen of 

land—an honor he was to bear proudly for half a century 
until it was forgotten after 1826 for that noblest title ever borne 
by an American—the “last survivor.” 

As a member of the Committee of Six—the first War Depart- 
ment of the United States—he followed the American Army every- 
where, stayed part of the winter with Washington at Valley Forge, 
and together with his fellow Catholic, Col. John Fitzgerald, ex- 
posed the Conway cabal which, it was said, meant to oust General 
Washington from his post as commander in chief. 

INTOLERANCE HURT COLONIES 


This may not be the time or the place to mention the pathetic 
stupidity of the first Continental Congress in its attack upon the 
Catholic faith of the neighboring Province of Quebec—an intol- 
erance which was echoed in pulpits all over the land; but it 
is the time and the place to point out that, despite these bitter 
attacks on his religion, he accepted invitation to ac- 
company Franklin and Chase to Canada in a futile attempt to 
win the Canadians over to the American cause. By that act, it 
has been well said, “He saved the American Revolution from 
being tainted with religious bigotry.” 

There is, however, one cha in his life which has only 
recently been given an adequate a No educated Ameri- 
can today would deny the fact that without the help of Catholic 
France, the American Revolution was doomed to defeat. It may 
be true, as Carroll wrote to an English friend in 1774, that once 
hostilities began, the Americans would never surrender. “If we 
are beaten on the plains,” he said, “we will retreat to our moun- 
tains and defy them * + we have no doubt of our ultimate 


man in him realized that the of the American Revolution 
could only be achieved through an alliance with England’s 
century-old enemy, Catholic France. 

HELPED WIN FRENCH SUPPORT 


The American cause was in a desperate state in 1777, even 
after the glorious victory at Saratoga in October of that year, 
and Carroll's knowledge of France and of French political leaders 
was of infinite value during the negotiations. Efforts were made 
to have him go to Paris as our envoy, but he wisely declined; 
for on all sides the rank and file of the Americans would rather 
have gone back to the tyranny of England than form a compact 
with a Catholic king and a Catholic people. To offset bigotry, 
negotiations had to be made in secret. When the Franco-Ameri- 
can Alliance became known in 1778 the outcry from our American 
pulpits was even more violent than that against the Quebec Act 
of 1774, which gave freedom of worship to the Catholics of Canada. 

Every schoolboy knows the result of that famous alliance. 
When Admiral de Grasse arrived in the waters of Chesapeake Bay 
in the summer of 1781, at the head of a fleet of 25 war vessels, 
with a military force of almost 22,000 officers and men, and 
with nearly 90 Catholic chaplains, the war was virtually at an 
end; and in October that year Cornwallis surrendered at York- 


After the war was over the Thirteen Original States fell apart, 
each insisting on its own independent sovereignty. To Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton the immediate task came of helping to give 
Maryland a State constitution, and for this reason he did not 
take part in the Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia in 
1787, having declined to serve there as a delegate. 


MARYLAND'S FIRST SENATOR 


As Maryland's United States Senator in the First Federal Con- 
gress of 1789, he shares with his kinsman, Daniel Carroll, Mary- 
land’s delegate to the House of Representatives, the honor of 
shaping the first 10 amendments, the American Bill of Rights; 
in the first of which religious liberty is forever enshrined in the 
Constitution in that famous phrase, “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” 

With the turn of the century, Charles Carroll ceased to take an 
active part in national politics, but his letters up to his death 
show his keen patriotic interest in all that concerned the prin- 
ciples of American democracy. 

He had already accomplished the work of several lifetimes. As 
when God chose out for Moses the builders of the tabernacle and 
filed them with His spirit, with wisdom, and understanding and 
knowledge in all manner of work for the building of the house of 
the covenant, so He filled the heart of Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton with His own divine spirit. Carroll had remained through all 
these public years of his career stanchly devoted to the doctrines 
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of the Catholic Church, to its bishops and priests. His mind had 
been filled through his Catholic education with an extraordinary 
wisdom which gave him a swift and sure insight into the prin- 
ciples beneath current problems that were closed to many of his 
illustrious contemporaries. God had filled his heart also with an 
understanding of men and of motives, so that in all manner of 
his workmanship Charles Carroll of Carrollton was then and re- 
mains forever one of the most enlightened Christians of modern 
times. 
WAS A FAITHFUL CATHOLIC 


All his life long he was a faithful son of Mother Church. Neither 
the luxuries of Paris nor the temptations of London dampened his 
religious zeal and devotion; and certainly no young Catholic man 
of the day received more stirring letters from his father to keep 
true to Catholic principles of life and action. It was on his death- 
bed that he gave utterance to one of the noblest thoughts that ever 
came from his lips, “I have lived to my ninety-sixth year; I have 
enjoyed continued health; I have been blessed with great wealth, 
prosperity, and most of the good things which the world can be- 
stow—public approbation, esteem, applause; but what I now look 
back upon with the greatest satisfaction to myself is that I have 
practiced the duties of my religion.” 

Here at Doughoregan, or at his town house in Baltimore, and 
occasionally at the old home in Annapolis, he often received politi- 
cal leaders and discussed the many burning issues of those re- 
maining years, but his last chapter in his life was mainly one of 
peace and quiet, spent among his books. Each day began with 
serving at Holy Mass in the chapel here. Each day ended with 
prayers in the midst of his family and household. It was a life 
spent in the presence of God. 

To this period belongs the meeting again after so many years 
between Carroll and Lafayette, in 1824, when that national hero 
came here as the guest of the United States. 


PRELATES VISITED HIM 


To these years belong also that more striking episode—the visit 
of the prelates of the First Provincial Council of Baltimore in 
1829 to this place to pay Carroll honor. Few scenes in American 
Catholic history are comparable to this. One needs but little 
imaginative power to visualize on this grassy sward the dignified 
and venerable figure—he was then 92 years old—surrounded by 
Archbishop James Whitfield, of Baltimore; the great and good 
Flaget, of Bardstown, once pastor here at the Manor, the eloquent 
England, from Charleston; the majestic Purcell, from Cincinnati; 
the saintly Rosati, from St. Louis; and the ever witty and attrac- 
tive Fenwick, from Boston. 

One writer has described the Manor in those far-off days as 
follows: 

“All the distinguished men of his day visited him at Doughore- 
gan, eager to see and to converse with the late relic of a so glorious 
day; hither came the courtly, grave, and gentle Washington, not 
unwilling to exchange reminiscences with this pillar of the people’s 
rights; hither came the brilliant Lafayette, the hero of the French 
court of that day, the admired even of the beautiful queen; hither 
came foreign ambassadors, and men of note, traveling merely for 
3 and hither came generals, Senators, statesmen, and officers, 

naval and military, who had had each their part in that flerce 
and mighty struggle, and now came in the calmness of peace and 
prosperity, to speak of it as of a something past. Jefferson, Adams, 
Hancock, Monroe, Franklin, all met betimes in that ancient drawing 
room, and in the courtly parlance, dress, and manner of the day, 
discoursed upon what had been and was to be. The conversation 
of Mr. Carroll must, indeed, have been of great and varied interest; 
for besides his store of anecdotes relating to the early colonial times 
and the rough pioneering days, memory must have frequently led 
him backward to recollections of life in Europe, episodes of his stay 
at that seat of learning and chivalry, the College of Louis le Grand. 
We can imagine that often the mention of a name recalled to him 
scenes in which he had been an actor, or that distinguished men 
in England or on the Continent were remembered by him as old 
schoolmates or fellow students at law.“ 

LEFT ALONE AMONG SIGNERS 


To these years belong also one aspect of his domestic and re- 
ligious life that gave him some concern. He had watched the 
children of his daughter Mary, Mrs. Richard Caton, grow up around 
him here and in Baltimore. They were acknowledged as among 
the most beautiful girls in the Nation, and soon they were mingling 
in the select social groups of Europe. One of these granddaughters, 
a widow, the sister-in-law of Prince Jerome Bonaparte, remarried 
in 1825 in Dublin the Marquis of Wellesley, then Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland and brother of the Duke of Wellington. This gave cause 
to the celebrated toast of Bishop England: “To Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton; in the land from which his grandfather fied in terror, 
his granddaughter now reigns as queen.” Another of the girls be- 
came the Dutchess of Leeds, and the third became Baroness Stafford. 
What concerned their grandfather was that these were mixed mar- 
rlages, and he had seen too many of the fine old Maryland Catholic 
houses disappear through such alliances. 

Perhaps the most dramatic moment of his life came on the occa- 
sion of the golden jubilee of American independence—July 4, 1826— 
for on that day two of the three remaining signers of the Declara- 
tion, Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, entered into their eternal 
reward, leaving Carroll to bear for the last 6 years of his life the 
title “Last of the signers.” 
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NATION LOVED HIM 


From that day until his death every eye in the Nation was 
focused on this beautiful spot in old Maryland. All that he did 
here, his visitors, his receptions, and the most intimate affairs of his 
daily life aroused the Nation's interest. 

On August 2, 1826, at Faneuil Hall, Boston, Daniel Webster, the 
2 of our orators, paid Charles Carroll of Carrollton this 

ute: 

“Of the illustrious signers of the Declaration of Independence 
there now remains only Charles Carroll. He seems an aged oak, 
standing alone on the plain, which time spared a little longer 
after all its contemporaries have been leveled with the dust. Ven- 
erable object. We delight to gather around its trunk while it 
yet stands, and to dwell beneath its shadow. Sole survivor of an 
assembly of as great men as the world has witnessed. In a trans- 
action one of the most important that history records, what 
thoughts, what interesting reflections, must fill his elevated and 
devout soul. If to dwell on the past, how happy, how joyous, 
how full of the fruition of that hope which his ardent partiotism 
indulged; if he glance at the future, how does the prospect of 
his country's advancement almost bewilder his weakened concep- 
tion. Fortunate, distinguished patriot. Interesting relic of the 
past. Let him know that while we honor the dead we do not 
forget the living, and that there is not a heart here which does 
not fervently pray that Heaven may keep him yet back from 
the society of his companions.” 


LAID TO REST AT DOUGHOREGAN 


When they laid him to rest in the chapel of his beloved 
Doughoregan, in mid-November 1832, the entire Nation went into 
mourning. Panegyrics were delivered by leading orators in the 
chief centers, and the American news press was unanimous in its 
praise for a long life of perfect devotion to God and country. 
The Nation had lost a common father. He was the last link 
with the past, with the founders of the American Republic. Last 
of the fifty-seven, when he died a new generation was in the 
seats of the mighty, never to forget that their legacy of American 
idealism came from the Catholic Carroll as truly as it had come 
from Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton. 


HIS LIFE SERVES AS MODEL 


If, therefore, in response to the wishes of the beloved successors 
of those great archbishops of Baltimore—Carroll, Marechal, and 
Whitfield, whom Charles Carroll of Carrollton knew so inti- 
mately—we have assembled on this bicentennial of his birth, it is 
not to pass the time idly in another jubilee; it is for the p 
of recalling, first of all, to those not of our faith the noble partici- 
pation of this greatest of our Catholic laymen in the founding of 
the Republic, and, secondly, to realize that in our rejoicing the 
memories of the deeds of Charles Carroll create for us a challenge 
to a deeper consecration of soul and body to the service of his 
and our beloved country. 

All may not be called to be architects of the tabernacle of Amer- 
ican idealism, but all here have been gifted by the spirit of God 
to cooperate in the workmanship so necessary from day to day to 
keep sacred the foundations of that tabernacle of democracy in 
which are now enshrined the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

For this, here in the presence of all that remains of this great 
man, and at a time when perils seem to be gathering around our 
political ideals, let us respect the words to which he signed his 
immortal name—the final words of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: “With a firm reliance on the protection of divine Providence 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 


Mr. Speaker, this eloquent historic eulogistic tribute to the 


last survivor of the signers of the Declaration of American 
Independence is assuredly worthy of preservation. 


Wages and Hours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. MOTT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, what I feared when the manda- 
tory wage and hour bill passed the House and was sent 
to conference has happened. The apprehension I felt then, 
and which I expressed in the debate at that time, is now 
proven to have been well founded. That apprehension was 
that when the House conferees should meet with the con- 
ferees of the Senate in the closing days of the session they 
would acquiesce in almost anything on the theory that such 
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acquiescence was necessary in order to get some kind of a 
wage and hour bill enacted before adjournment. 

This, it seems to me, is precisely what the House con- 
ferees have done. They have yielded to the Senate on prac- 
tically every important issue in this long-drawn out contro- 
versy. In their report to the House they have agreed upon 
and recommended an entirely new bill, which eliminates 
almost every good feature contained in the mandatory wage 
and hour bill as passed by the House last month, and which 
restores nearly all of the objectionable features of the orig- 
inal Senate bill which the House recommitted at the last 
special session. 

The report of the conference committee therefore should 
not be adopted by the House. The report should be sent 
back to conference with instructions that the House con- 
ferees further insist upon the House amendments to the 
original Senate bill. In no other way, and by no other 
method, can the House be consistent with itself, either upon 
its vote to recommit the original Senate bill or upon its vote 
to pass the wage and hour bill as the House amended it 
after it was re-reported from the Committee on Labor subse- 
quent to recommittal. 

What was the issue involved in the original Senate bill 
when it was debated at length in the House and recommitted 
to the Labor Committee upon the conclusion of that debate? 
The issue was very plain and very simple. The original 
Senate bill provided that an administrator should be ap- 
pointed to have charge of the regulation of hours and wages 
in private industry engaged in interstate commerce. The 
bill contained a provision that in regulating hours and wages 
in private industry the administrator could not fix a mini- 
mum wage higher than 40 cents per hour nor a maximum 
workweek shorter than 40 hours. That, let it be recalled, 
was the sole restriction placed upon the administrator under 
the original Senate bill. Within those limits he was author- 
ized by the bill to regulate hours and wages in any way he 
might choose. In doing this he was responsible to nobody. 
He was to be made a czar in this particular field, and his 
orders and proclamations were to have the force and effect 
of law. 

The House by its vote to recommit the original Senate bill 
declared that it would have none of that sort of legislation. 
It declared that it would surrender none of its legislative 
authority upon this subject to an irresponsible administrator 
or board, and that the only kind of a wage and hour bill it 
would consider was a mandatory bill definitely fixing by law 
a minimum wage below which no employer should go, and a 
maximum workweek beyond which no employer should work 
his employees. 

There has never been any doubt as to the position of the 
House on this matter, and there has never been any doubt 
that the committee understood that position. The Commit- 
tee on Labor, in response to this plain mandate of the House, 
then proceeded to report a real, honest, mandatory wage 
and hour bill, fixing the minimum wage at a definite figure 
and fixing the workweek at a definite maximum. This bill 
as reported by the Labor Committee was self-executing. It 
provided for no administrator or board. It contained no 
provision for differentials as between the several geographi- 
cal sections of the country. The bill met with the hearty 
approval of the House and, as everyone will recall, it was 
passed by an overwhelming majority. I not only voted for 
this bill but enthusiastically supported it in debate, because 
it was the kind of a wage and hour bill that I had always 
advocated and which I had consistently urged long before 
the present administration ever proposed a wage and hour 
bill of any kind. 

But the bill which was passed by the House last month was 
not the kind of a wage and hour bill that the present ad- 
ministration wanted. The administration wanted a bill, not 
to put a mandatory floor under wages and a mandatory ceil- 
ing over hours. It wanted a bill like the original Senate 
bill, which, as every authority on this subject knows, was 


not a wage and hour bill at all but rather a blanket au- 
thorization to turn over to an executive agent of the Gov- 
ernment the entire authority to regulate hours and wages 
in private industry in any manner he might see fit, without 
regard either to the will of the majority of the Congress or 
to the desire of labor itself. 

And so, when this mandatory wage and hour bill passed 
the House and went to conference, what did the House con- 
ferees do? They did what the administration had proposed. 
They receded and concurred in the entire philosophy of the 
original Senate bill. They accepted a bill which in principle 
is no different from the bill which the House recommitted. 
The House conferees agreed to a proposal whereby there 
should be a minimum wage of 25 cents per hour for the first 
year and a minimum wage of 30 cents per hour for the see- 
ond year. During the first year of its operation this bill 
reported by the conferees recommends a maximum work- 
week of 44 hours, to be followed by a slight reduction in the 
second year. And there, Mr. Speaker, all similarity to the 
bill passed by the House ceases. 

After the second year the administrator for all time to 
come is free to do as he pleases under this proposed bill in 
the matter of regulating hours and wages in industry. He 
can establish all the differentials he chooses. He can com- 
pel employees in one part of the country to work for one 
scale of wages and to observe one standard of hours, and 
can set an entirely different scale and standard for em- 
ployees in another part of the country engaged in the same 
industry. He can establish not only minimum wages and 
maximum hours, but he can even establish maximum wages 
and minimum hours, a thing never before heard of or pro- 
posed in legislation upon this subject. The autocratic powers 
given to the administrator over both employee and employer 
by this bill far exceed those given to the administrator of 
the outlawed and unconstitutional N. R. A. Within the field 
of wages and hours regulation the authority of the ad- 
ministrator under this bill proposed by the conference com- 
mittee is virtually without limit. No power ever given be- 
fore to any appointive officer even approaches the autocratic 
discretionary authority vested in the man, as yet unknown 
to any employer or employee in the country, who will be 
selected by the President to administer this law. 

Under the bill recommended to us in the report of the 
conference committee the administrator will appoint boards 
for every industry engaged in interstate commerce. The 
function of these boards will be to ascertain what wages they 
think can or cannot be paid in these industries, and to re- 
port their findings and recommendations to the adminis- 
trator. The administrator, however, is not obliged under 
the bill to pay any attention to the recommendation of the 
board he appoints. If he does not agree with the board’s 
recommendation, he simply fires the boards and appoints 
new ones, until finally he gets reports and recommendations 
which are satisfactory to him. He then declares by order, 
having the force and effect of law, what wages shall be paid 
and what the hours of labor shall be in all of those 
industries. 

This administrator, wielding this tremendous autocratic 
power over labor and industry alike, is responsible to the 
President alone. He is appointed without term and remoy- 
able at the will of the President for any cause which the 
President may assign. Since upon the matter of wages and 
hours the fate of both labor and industry, to a large extent, 
depends, it must be obvious to anyone who has made a study 
of legislation upon this subject that the bill brought to us 
by the conference committee places the effective control of 
both labor and industry in the United States directly under 
the discretionary authority of the President. No legislation 
ever proposed in this country has gone that far. In many 
respects the bill now before us is worse than the original 
Senate bill, which the House has already repudiated. What 
legitimate reason, therefore, for voting to adopt the con- 
ference can be given by anyone who voted to recommit the 
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original bill or who voted in favor of the passage of the 
mandatory wage and hour bill, which has already passed 
the House but which the conference committee by its re- 
port now repudiates? 

Obviously there can be only one logical course for the 
House to pursue in the circumstances, and that is to vote 
against the adoption of the conference report and to send 
this bill back to conference with definite instruction to report 
back to us before adjournment an honest mandatory wage 
and hour bill, such as the House passed last month by 
the overwhelming vote of both the majority and minority 
Members of this body. 

In closing I wish to make one further observation. Dur- 
ing the past few days there has gone forth a vast amount 
of insidious propaganda for the purpose of convincing the 
laboring people of the country that a vote against adoption 
of this conference report is a vote against the wage and 
hour bill. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Nothing could be more deliberately misleading. A vote 
against the adoption of this report is not a vote against the 
wage and hour bill. The House has already passed a 
wage and hour bill, which has been generally acclaimed 
by labor throughout the country. All of the great national 
labor organizations, without exception, have endorsed the 
bill passed by the House last month. That is the bill labor 
wants, and that is the bill the House by an almost unanimous 
vote has declared it wants. 

The bill recommended by the conference committee de- 
stroys the bill which the House has passed and in its place 
substitutes a proposed bill which after the first 2 years of 
its operation is worse for both labor and industry than the 
bill which the House recommitted. A vote against the 
adoption of the conference report therefore is a vote in favor 
of an honest, simple and effective wage and hour bill 
which we can and will get if we send this so-called com- 
promise conference committee bill back to conference and 
insist upon the conference committee reporting to us a 
mandatory bill before adjournment. A vote to adopt the 
conference report, on the other hand, is a vote to repudiate 
all we have done and all the progress we have made in the 
direction of real wage and hour legislation and to accept 
in its stead a bureaucratic control by the Federal Govern- 
ment which by its very nature must be injurious to labor 
and industry alike. 


Establishment of the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, the 21st day of June is a mile- 
stone on the long and rough road of human liberty. It 
marks the hour when Americans, after suffering many dis- 
appointments and dangers, found the secret of more perfect 
union, From that hour the United States of America has 
grown more and more powerful among nations, armed as it 
is with the breastplate of peace, the shield of liberty, and the 
sword of justice. 

Almighty Providence has ordained that the United States 
shall stand as a lighthouse, immovable by any storm, to 
throw the beam of hope to all mankind. Thanks to the 
American spirit as manifested on June 21, 1788, human 
liberty is a reality—a perpetual fact—and the right of a 
human being to pursue happiness is not a dream, On that 
day the Constitution of the United States came into being. 


r 
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Eight States having previously voted ratification, the vote 
of New Hampshire on that day consummated the union. 

No pages of history are more inspiring than those which 
tell of the beginnings of American independence, the strug- 
gles and partial failures in the search for the secret of 
union, and the final success of the people in establishing 
upon everlasting foundations a government of their own 
choosing. 

Although brave, other peoples were equally brave; and 
Americans did not succeed by bravery alone. Although 
patriotic and intelligent, Americans made mistakes which 
baffled their hopes. Their courage was shaken by reverses 
in the field, and their fortitude was sapped by long-con- 
tinued disappointments in statecraft. But they profited by 
their bitter experiences, and worked their way patiently 
through errors to perfect the Constitution. On this day, 150 
years ago, they triumphed. 

Many students of history regard the victory of the Revolu- 
tion as a miracle. The material resources of the Americans 
were meager to the point of beggary. Their political system 
was in effect a lack of system—a hodgepodge, an improvised 
arrangement which could have been expected to insure 
defeat instead of victory. There was no central govern- 
ment. The only agency of common action was a conven- 
tion of delegates from the Colonies—a convention that 
sprang from the universal protest against the injustice of 
the British Government. Calling itself the Continental 
Congress, this convention had no constitution or standard 
of precedents. It made its rules as it went along, gradually 
enlarging its powers of government. Its fundamental rule 
was that each colony should have one vote. It assembled 
first in September 1774, adopted a petition to the King 
asking for redress of grievances, took steps to remind Eng- 
land that commercial retaliations were on foot, and ad- 
journed after recommending that another Congress or con- 
vention be held in Philadelphia on May 10, 1775. 

Just before that date the embattled farmers at Lexington 
“fired the shot heard ’round the world,” and the delegates 
assembled at Philadelphia in a warlike mood. They voted 
to place the Colonies in an immediate state of defense; pro- 
vided for several companies of riflemen and for supplies of 
sulphur and saltpeter for the manufacture of gunpowder; 
issued a declaration to the people of England, setting forth 
the causes and necessity for their taking up arms; drafted 
a final petition to the King, asking for his interposition; 
elected George Washington general of the Continental 
forces; arranged for better communications between the 
Colonies by making Benjamin Franklin Postmaster General; 
voted to emit bills of credit guaranteed by each colony, to the 
extent of 3,000,000 Spanish milled dollars; and rejected Lord 
North’s proposal to transfer to the colonial assemblies the 
right to tax the Colonies. 

Still lacking the powers essential to efficient government, 
the Continental Congress reassembled in September 1775. 
It ordered four armed vessels fitted out and took other pre- 
liminary defensive measures. It adopted a resolution clearly 
foreshadowing the Declaration of Independence when it ad- 
vised the provincial convention of New Hampshire— 

To call a full and free representation of the people, and to 
establish such a form of government as would best promote the 
happiness of the people during the continuance of the dispute 
between Great Britain and the Colonies. 

The same advice was given to the convention in South 
Carolina. And later the Congress recommended to the con- 
vention in Virginia: 

If found necessary, to establish a liberal form of government 
in the colony during the continuance of the dispute between 
Great Britain and the Colonies, having first called a full and 
free representation of the people to determine upon it. 

Then the Congress recommended to the respective as- 
semblies and conventions of the United Colonies, where no 
satisfactory government existed— 
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To establish such a government as should, in the opinion of 
the representatives of the people, best conduce to the happiness 
and safety of their constituents in particular, and of America 
in general. 


Five days later a preamble to this resolution was adopted 
stating the intention to be— 

Totally to suppress the exercise of every kind of authority under 
the British Crown. 

This was done on May 15, 1776. 

June 10 and 11, 1776, are important dates in American 
history. On June 10 it was resolved that a committee should 
be appointed to draw up a declaration of independence. On 
the next day a resolution was passed to appoint a committee 
to prepare and digest the form of a confederation to be 
entered into between the Colonies. 

The Declaration of Independence was adopted on July 4, 
1776, and the war went on. But the committee charged 
with preparation of a form of confederation worked for many 
months before it made a report. This report was debated 
until November 15, 1777, before it was agreed to. The Con- 
gress directed that the Articles of Confederation be submitted 
to the legislatures of the States with the recommendation 
that, if approved, their delegates in Congress be authorized 
to ratify them. A form of ratification was drawn up, and 
on July 9, 1778, the Articles of Confederation were ratified 
by the delegates of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and South Carolina. But the 
confederation could not go into effect until all States con- 
curred. So, with stumbling and inadequate powers, the Con- 
gress did its best to support Washington in his discouraging 
campaign. 

Long delays, for various reasons, prevented ratification of 
the articles by the delegates of other States. New Jersey's 
delegates did not ratify until November 26, 1778. Delaware 
delayed until May 5, 1779. Maryland instructed its delegates 
not to ratify the articles until a satisfactory settlement of 
the western land question could be found; but the enemies 
of independence circulated reports of the early dissolution of 
the Union and defeat in war, and Maryland finally directed 
its delegates to ratify. They signed the articles on March 
1, 1781, and the next day the Congress assembled under its 
new powers. 

The war had been conducted all this time under direction 
of committees of Congress. These committees were rudi- 
mentary Departments of State, Treasury, War, Navy, Interior. 
The Congress exercised legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions. 

The confederation had been in existence only 7 months 
when Cornwallis surrendered to Washington on October 19, 
1781. From the day when Congress prepared for confedera- 
tion until the articles went into effect 4 years and 9 months 
elapsed. These were the years when the fate of the Revolu- 
tion hung in the balance. 

Then followed 8 years of unhappy and unfortunate efforts 
at government under the confederation—the period from 
March 1, 1781, to March 4, 1789, when the Constitution went 
into operation. These were the years of doubt, when it 
seemed that a people who had won their independence were 
incapable of preserving it. 

The men who framed the Constitution had been through 
the war and the agonizing years of demoralization under the 
confederation. They remembered that it had taken nearly 
5 years to bring the States into the confederation, and that 
after they were confederated all efforts to perfect the Gov- 
ernment were blocked because of the objections of one or two 
States. They were agreed upon two fundamental proposi- 
tions: First, that a more perfect union must be established; 
and, second, that the rule of unanimity must be abolished. 
One State had, indeed, refused to take part in framing the 
Constitution. 
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The Articles of Confederation provided that they should 
never be altered “unless agreed to in a Congress of the United 
States and be afterwards confirmed by the legislature of every 
State.” 

For the sublime purpose of forming a more perfect union 
the framers of the Constitution boldly proposed to set aside 
this provision of the Articles of Confederation. They pro- 
posed that conventions and not legislatures should have 
power of ratification, and that the conventions of 9 States, 
and not 13, should have power to establish the union. 
They provided that the Constitution itself should be subject 
to amendment by the vote of three-fourths of the States 
instead of all the States. 

This bold action was denounced in all the States by in- 
dividuals who described it as revolutionary. The objectors 
were in the majority in some States. So, if the rule of 
unanimity had been observed, it is safe to say that the 
Constitution would not have been established. 

But the practical common sense of the people supported 
the makers of the Constitution. Charges of revolutionary 
action and usurpation of power were dismissed with this 
argument: “Are we not masters? Do we not have power 
to form a more perfect union if we choose? Let the will 
of three-fourths of the States be the expression of our will.” 

The people in State conventions proceeded to consider the 
draft of the Constitution. The discussions were exceedingly 
penetrating and informative. Great patriots opposed the 
Constitution. Indeed, one Virginia delegate who voted 
against ratification was afterward elected President of the 
United States—James Monroe. The vote in many States 
was very close. 

Delaware, by unanimous vote, was the first to ratify, on 
December 7, 1787. Pennsylvania followed, by a vote of 46 
to 23. New Jersey and Georgia were next, with unanimous 
votes. Connecticut ratified by a vote of 128 to 40. The 
struggle in Massachusetts was prolonged until February 6, 
1788, when the vote for ratification was recorded, 187 for 
and 168 against. Maryland and South Carolina ratified by 
substantial majorities, while Virginia and New York were 
locked in doubtful debate. 

Then, on June 21, 1788, 150 years ago today, New Hamp- 
shire’s delegates, by a vote of 57 to 47; crowned the years of 
trial by ratifying the Constitution. Thereupon it was trans- 
formed from a blueprint into an everlasting structure. 

Congress on July 2 received official word of the action of 
New Hampshire. It discussed ways and means for putting 
the Constitution into operation. It fixed the first Wednesday 
in January 1789 as the day for choosing Presidential electors; 
the first Wednesday in February for balloting for President 
and Vice President; and the first Wednesday in March for 
the commencement of the Government under the Constitu- 
tion. - 

Although delays occurred which prevented President 
Washington from taking the oath of office until April 30, it 
has been judicially held that the United States Government 
came into operation on March 4, 1789. 

From that day to this, the history of the United States has 
been one of liberty triumphant. We honor ourselves and our 
posterity when we celebrate today, the birthday of the more 
perfect union without which our liberty would be but a hope- 
less dream. Throughout the shifting time flood of 150 years, 
when nations have melted like sand, and humanity has clung 
to the wreckage of governments, the rock of American union 
has withstood the battering rams of accident and war. This 
rock of union is the foundation upon which liberty, as from 
a lighthouse, flashes its beams throughout the world. Storm- 
tossed millions in many lands see this eternal light and renew 
their courage. The message goes forth, “Do not despair. We, 
like you, were engulfed in trouble. Seek liberty in your- 


selves, in your own union. Base your union upon the rock of 
individual liberty, pull together, and you will be saved.” 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
O 
HON. THOMAS A. FLAHERTY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P, 
Connery, Jr., late a Representative from Massachusetts 

Mr. FLAHERTY. Mr. Speaker, June in the annals of 
America is something more than merely a particular month 
of any particular year. To Americans everywhere it is known 
as Flag Month, the month in which we commemorate that 
memorable occasion on June 14, 1775, when the Stars and 
Stripes, the symbol of the Nation, was first unfurled. 

June 1937, however, not only signified Flag Month to the 
Members of this body, but something more, for the 15th of 
that month, the very day after Flag Day, marks the date on 
which WrLLIam P. Connery, Jr., Representative from Massa- 
chusetts and beloved Member of this House, left the scene 
of his earthly labors. Was it not strangely significant that 
his passing occurred so close to Flag Day?—for you and I 
know that no man loved his country and his flag more than 
BILLY CONNERY. 

His was no mere lip service, for before he had reached the 
age of 30 he found himself on the firing steps in France and 
Flanders in defense of that flag, participating as regimental 
color sergeant in all the major operations, engagements, and 
battles of the One Hundred and First Regiment Infantry 
of the far-farmed Yankee Division. 

From service to his flag in war he turned to its service in 
peace, being elected first to the Sixty-eighth Congress and 
reelected to subsequent Congresses, endearing himself by his 
personality, his sincerity, and warm and generous heart to 
his fellow Members. I had neither the distinction nor the 
honor of serving with him, but he was my friend. His life 
was a model for our youth. His probity, his devotion to 
duty, his patriotism, and his impeccable private life is a 
paradigm of good citizenship: 

No more shall we see the twinkling eye, or hear the voice 
raised in mimicry or story, or see his animated figure in 
vigorous gesture in pointed reminiscence or in defense of a 
cause—he has left this earthly scene. But one thing is cer- 
tain—he has ieft his mark and his impress upon this House, 
and his name forever shall be enshrined amongst the truly 
great of its membership. 

As his frienc and as a Representative from the great State 
of his origin, I am proud to stand here and pay tribute to his 
memory—for in deed and in truth here was a man. 


Col. John A. Jordan and Air-Mail Pioneering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, recently the Nation celebrated 
Air Mail Week, when the early history of the Air Mail Serv- 
ice was exploited and fitting tribute paid to those responsible 
for its conception and development. 

My district is the residence of one man, Col. John A. 
Jordan, who took a very responsible part in initiating early 
air-mail services. The story of air-mail development would 
not be complete without a recognization of his services dur- 
ing and following 1918. Part of his work was as advance 
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agent for the Air Mail Service to promote routes, the selec- 
tion and preparation of air fields and hangars, and the 
securing of that popular interest and support that was then 
essential to air-mail development. 

Colonel Jordan took a leading part in inducing the citizens 
of Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Omaha, Chey- 
enne, Salt Lake City, Elko, Reno, and San Francisco to 
provide air fields and service facilities. The fields just men- 
tioned were along the pioneer route to the west coast. His 
energies were also devoted to development and operating 
work in several sections of the country. The extent of his 
activity may be illustrated by the fact that in the course of 
this campaign for the Air Mail Service he spent 400 nights 
on trains from 1918 to 1921. He was chairman of a board 
of inquiry in a number of disasters at various points over 
the country and appeared before congressional investigating 
committees. He was a member of the Post Office Commit- 
tee for the inspection and purchase of airplanes for the 
Air Service. 

During a hearing on commercial aviation and Air Mail 
Service, before the Post Office and Post Roads Committee of 
the House of Representatives in 1922, in documents sub- 
mitted for that hearing, Maj. Charles J. Glidden, who, in 
1922, was president of the World’s Board of Aeronautical 
Commissioners, referred to Colonel Jordan as being the man 
responsible for establishing and putting into operation the 
Air Mail Service of the United States, and who had much 
to do with its success up to the change of administration, 
Major Glidden stated that Colonel Jordan was chief of the 
construction of the United States Air Mail Service from 
1918 to 1921, and was a gentleman ranking high among 
aeronautical authorities, one capable of presenting facts 
gathered from personal experience in directing operations 
and participating in many flights across the continent. 

Colonel Jordan stated in that hearing that he had talked 
aerial navigation for 12 years; that for many years he had 
visualized an air service which would transport property, and 
that he believed the airplane would carry its burden through 
the air with as great a factor of safety as a steamship car- 
ries its cargo on the sea. Colonel Jordan was then repre- 
senting a committee of bankers and businessmen of New 
York City who were interested in putting their own money 
into the establishment of an air line between New York 
and Chicago. 

In more recent years newspapers have carried articles re- 
ferring to Colonel Jordan as the father of air mail,” and 
calling attention to the verification of his early conception 
of the true future of aviation. Articles were carried with 
Colonel Jordan’s picture outlining the plans and possibilities 
of aerial mail as originally outlined by Colonel Jordan when 
he was acting as Service Director in the Air Mail Service. 

The conception and development of our Air Mail Service 
was, of course, not the work of any one man. It was an ac- 
complishment in which many shared and in which there is 
glory enough for all. However, I take pride in the fact that 
Colonel Jordan of my district, now residing with his good 
wife in retirement at San Anselmo, Calif., took a very im- 
portant and essential part in that pioneer work to which 
the country so recently gave acclaim on the twentieth anni- 
versary of our Air Mail Service. 


Charity or Humanitarian Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. MURDOCE of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, there is so 
much evil and suffering at all times, even in this wonderful 
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country of ours, that the Good Samaritan and the humane 
statesman need both be continuously on the job in attempt- 
ing to alleviate and prevent a part of such suffering. Up 
until the most recent time the Good Samaritan part of this 
work has been done by private enterprise through generous- 
hearted individuals or associations. The humane states- 
man’s part of the huge task has been sadly neglected. Dur- 
ing the great depression there has been a noticeable increase 
in the part played by Government—the statesman’s part 
in the alleviation and prevention of human suffering. 

A late study of the situation in Arizona with regard to the 
number of crippled and other handicapped children, gives 
us definite information as to the need for their care. This 
is not a neglected field, however, for a good beginning has 
already been made. Local authorities within the State are 
gathering information and are getting ready to attack the 
problem when sufficient funds are available. The social se- 
curity legislation has already made available for Arizona a 
considerable sum which must be matched by the State. This 
is good as far as it goes, but not enough children are bene- 
fited, since it applies chiefly to crippled children. 

Much interest was aroused in Arizona by proposed legis- 
lation by Congress which would set aside 4,000,000 acres of 
the public domain in the State of Arizona, the proceeds of 
which should go to build and maintain a hospital for crippled 
children; however desirable such legislation may be from 
the standpoint of the State, it meets serious opposition in 
Washington. 

Without losing any interest whatsoever in crippled chil- 
dren, who are already somewhat cared for by existing legis- 
lation, I am of the opinion that a greater need exists for 
the care of tubercular children, especially of the transient 
variety. Medical men give us startling statistics as to the 
presence of tuberculosis and the predisposition to tuberculosis 
among the school children of Arizona. This dread disease 
is considered the result of poverty. This high rate of preva- 
lence is undoubtedly due to the influx of poor transients and 
of the many health seekers, especially parents, who have 
migrated to the land of sunshine for a cure. Southern Cali- 
fornia also has a problem of the influx of poor and sickly 
transients, and the same thing pertains to the whole South- 
west in varying degrees. The care of these transients is too 
heavy a burden for State and local authorities to attempt to 
carry. Federal action here is imperative. 

It is still true that “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” Of course, national lawmakers would much 
prefer to enact legislation tending to cure the poverty which 
is the main cause of dwarfing and blighting the lives of so 
large a percentage of our children. The stark facts and stern 
realities are before us in the State of Arizona. We must 
combine humanitarian statesmanship and the Good Samari- 
tan program in attempting to cope with the situation. 


Wage and Hour Law—Economic Freedom and 
Political Liberty Go Hand in Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ANDREW J. TRANSUE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. TRANSUE. Mr. Speaker, we Members of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress have many achievements written on the in- 
delible record of national legislation. We have met emer- 
gencies with action. We have passed laws consistent with 
the humanitarian policies of our great President, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. But of all the solid and substantial accom- 
plishments of this Congress I sincerely believe that the wage 
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and hour law will be regarded by the historians of the future 
as one of the greatest forward steps this Nation has ever 
taken to bring about a better distribution of our material 
wealth and to make the country a better place in which to live. 

If collective bargaining, which today is a reality approved 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, is labor’s magna 
carta, then the wage and hour law is the first article in 
labor’s bill of rights. 

In the wage and hour law this Congress has given a new 
interpretation to the obligations of a government to protect 
those who need protection most. It is a new awakening of 
our national conscience to the duty of helping those who 
most need help. No longer can employers in any industry 
engaged in interstate commerce pay starvation wages just 
because men would rather work for a pittance than be un- 
employed. No longer can those who would exploit labor 
wring the last ounce of energy from the bodies and souls 
of their employees and give in return just enough to keep 
their pitiful workers alive. 

For more than 100 years America has needed a wage 
and hour bill, and it remained for the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress to fill this need that is more than a century old. 
Ever since the dawn of the nineteenth century there has 
been a need for such legislation—from the time the mills 
and factories surveyed the country and located in places 
where labor was most abundant and where the unfeeling 
law of supply and demand could force the working people 
to accept low wages and work long hours, regardless of 
living costs. 

Much of the opposition that developed against this long- 
needed regulation was based upon the erroneous belief 
that the wage and hour law was aimed at certain sections 
of our country. The fact is that this overdue legislation is 
aimed against employers in whatever section of the country 
they may be found, who refuse to pay their workers a 
living wage. 

The industrial growth and history of America show that 
every section and every generation have had employers 
who would not pay living wages to their employees. The 
silk mills that first located near large eastern cities and 
factory towns so that they could find an abundant labor 
supply in the wives and children of underpaid factory 
workers were the first examples of the national need for 
a wage and hour law. They were quickly followed by other 
mills and factories that went to the coal-mining districts 
to employ the wives and children of miners at starvation 
wages. 

In the last migration of industry the industrial ex- 
ploiters have found an almost unlimited supply of cheap 
labor in the sharecroppers and their families in the South. 
Always the search was for the cheapest labor from whose 
work unscrupulous capitalists could exact immense profits. 

It was against all of these inhumanly selfish forces that the 
Seventy-fifth Congress battled and finally won in an effort 
to give the Nation a wage and hour law. Now that law is 
an accomplished fact and today labor has a shield of pro- 
tection in the form of a Federal law. 

While it is true that the advocates of the wage and hour 
law had to compromise on some details to win the large ma- 
jority that finally approved the law, it is also true that this 
law has sliding provisions that will tend to improve the pur- 
chasing power of American workers and to increase employ- 
ment. It will be a lasting benefit for a great portion of the 
one-third of our population described by President Roosevelt 
as ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill-clothed. 

Beginning this year with a 25-cent minimum per hour 
and a maximum of 44 hours per week, the law raises the 
minimum to 30 cents in the second year and the labor maxi- 
mum drops to 40 hours after the second year. The eventual 
goal in about 7 years is a 40-hour week and 40 cents an hour 
minimum. 

The law takes account of the different conditions prevailing 
in all parts of the country and provides for an administrator 
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in the Department of Labor to appoint investigating commit- 
tees and decide what minimum wages shall be paid in differ- 
ent industries and different sections without curtailing em- 
ployment or earning power. 

By gradually increasing the minimum wage and reducing 
the maximum hours, this new law protects and improves the 
purchasing power of our working people. It makes of all 
America a “no man’s land” for the chiseling exploiter of labor, 
who once could force people to work for starvation wages by 
threatening to move to some other locality. And among the 
greatest benefits of this law is the protection that it gives to 
the progressive and decent employers who want to pay ade- 
quate wages so their employees will have a greater purchasing 
power, and who have to sell their products in the American 
market that was hitherto open to the unfair competition of 
employers who paid the lowest possible wages. 

Child labor is abolished by the wage and hour law and 
if there were nothing else that the Seventy-fifth Congress 
could boast about, this alone would have placed the stamp 
of progress and accomplishment on the work of this Con- 
gress. Few, indeed, have the callouse heartlessness to admit 
they approve of child labor. But many who say they want 
child labor abolished do not favor the constitutional amend- 
ment that has been waiting for many years to get the re- 
quired approval of three-fourths of the States. They claim 
they want child labor abolished their way. Sincere people 
do not quibble about the means necessary to reach an ob- 
jective as long as the means is honest and honorable. By 
disputing about the method these objectors have delayed 
and prevented the attainment of their goal. 

This new law takes a short cut through the jungle of 
technicalities and quickly abolishes an evil that almost 
everyone admits should have been abolished years ago. The 
statute stops the heartless profiteer who cares nothing for 
the happiness and development of little children as long as 
the profits continue to grow. It has been well said that a 
child in the worst possible school is much better off than a 
child in the best possible workshop or factory. 

Thus a fair analysis of the wage and hour law must con- 
vince any unprejudiced person that the entire Nation will 
be greatly benefited by this legislation. Labor is already 
fully aware of the benefits of this law. The progressive 
and decent employers—and my files happily show that there 
are many such who have written in support of this law— 
will be the first to appreciate that this law will eliminate 
the unfair competition of the past when slave-driving em- 
ployers could pay as little as they wanted. 

I wonder if there are really any objectors to this law who 
seriously believe that $11 is too much to pay to the fathers 
and breadwinners of America every week as they toil to 
support their families. 

This law makes that magic identification mark “Made in 
the U. S. A.” mean that every article of industry is made 
in the greatest Nation on earth and in a country where the 
working people have a Government that protects their eco- 
nomic rights as well as their personal liberties. 


Let Us Keep a Free America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. SUTPHIN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SUTPHIN. Mr. Speaker, in a world filled with perse- 
cution of minorities—because of politics, religious beliefs, race, 
or former national allegiance—Americans can thank God and 
the designers of American democracy for a freedom that can 
be found nowhere else in the world today. 

But in the midst of these world-wide persecutions and 
contagious hatreds thankfulness is not enough if we would 


continue American liberties. We must actively combat all 
tendencies to break down the American citizenry into groups 
according to nationality of descent, religious belief, race, or 
political and economic thought. 

Somewhere in your family tree is found the immigrant 
from whom you are descended. He is a man, or she a woman, 
who had courage, despite tremendous hardships, to seek out 
the freedom that could be found only in the New World—and 
particularly in that part of America destined to persevere as 
the United States of America. 

Do you fully realize the value of that freedom? Do you 
realize what is meant by freedom of speech? Not until you 
have been denied the right to speak your mind. By freedom 
of religion? Not until you have been denied the right of 
public worship. By freedom of economic opportunity? Not 
until you have been shipped to a concentration camp against 
your will. By freedom from class restriction? Not until 
you have been refused the right to seek a living in the field 
of your chosen endeavor. By freedom of the ballot? Not 
until a dictator has told you how to vote. 

Are you willing to defend these glorious liberties? Most of 
us found them ours merely for being born here. But our 
immigrant forbear obtained liberty through privation, sacri- 
fice, suffering, desertion of loved ones at home for the free- 
dom that could be acquired only here. 

Naturally you think of the nation from which your forbears 
came with respect and kindly feeling. But your vital nation- 
alistic impulses must be devoted to these free United States 
as the only Nation to which you owe or will give allegiance 


and your love. Only on these terms will a Nation of united 


Americans, sworn to defend their liberties, continue to avoid 
the strife of nationalistic or religious minority dissensions! 

This is a problem of growing importance. The adoption 
of customs and political thought of nations embroiled in in- 
ternal strife will lead to the contemplation of a similar 
internal strife. Liberty-loving America has no place for 
persecutions. It has no place for brazen assumption of au- 
thority which in this country is delegated to representative 
bodies and the courts. 

We are urged to solve unemployment as the European dic- 
tators have done. But their method involves the production 
of arms and munitions to such an extent that their pro- 
gram can be supported only by tremendous taxation; it 
results in waste of resources and must eventually be the 
road to aggressive war. 

When the taxation becomes entirely unbearable; when 
the stocks of arms are so tremendous that an outlet must 
be had; when the people are so starved that they are willing 
to fight in an army to get a daily meal, then the cataclysm 
will burst upon Europe, the dictators will have their bloody 
war, and in the end they will die by the sword and thrust 
their people deeper in the oblivion of poverty and inter- 
national debt. 

The United States is a large country and has great oppor- 
tunities. But in all of its expanse of seashore, mountain, 
valley, and plain there is not one square foot of ground for 
any “ism” but Americanism. We are willing to fight and 
die to preserve American freedom, but this is not necessary. 
All we need to do is to think and act as freedom-loving, 
law-abiding American citizens; informed, intelligent, hon- 
est, and industrious, and loving only our own country. Thus 
will we conquer all “isms” and all endeavors to restrict our 
constitutional guaranties of liberty, and our free America will 
persevere without bloodshed. 

People of America! Wherever your origin, whatever your 
religious creed and whatever your race, join in the defense 
of our liberty. Keep European oppressions, born of dicta- 
torship, in Europe. And keep American liberty here forever. 

Whatever evil times may beset us—and many of us have 
had tough going the past several years—remember that we 
are much better off than any other people. We have our 
poor, but they are better off than European middle classes. 
We have our rich, but they are more willing to share their 
goods with charities and in giving employment than are the 
nobility of Europe. And we have the great bulk of so-called 
middle class Americans, who, besides their freedom, actu- 
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ally have greater advantages in terms of material wealth 
than do those considered wealthy in Europe. We have our 
democracy. Where it may need repairs we will patch it, 
but we will not junk it for any or all of the other systems of 
government. They require too much bloodshed, too much 
hate, and too much sacrifice of liberty. 

In the immortal words of Abraham Lincoln, this Nation 
was “conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” Just as in Civil War days, 
we are today and will, throughout the years, be “testing 
whether this Nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated, can long endure.” It is still our duty, and always 
will be, to make certain that “government by the people, 
for the people, and of the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

Industry, religion, and democracy—all three must be pre- 
served together, and no one can be deserted to foster the 
other. Awake, America, and consciously defend your pre- 
cious liberties! 


The Antilynching Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


LETTER FROM HON. JOSEPH A. GAVAGAN 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous con- 
sent which I have received, I am inserting for printing in 
the Recorp a communication which I have received from 
Hon. JOSEPH A. GavaGan, Member of Congress from New York. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1938. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MICHAEL: Before the adjournment of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress I wish to express to you my deep appreciation for the 
splendid assistance you gave me in 81 the discharge petition 
on the Gavagan antilynching bill (H. R. 1507) and for your loyal 
support and vote in favor of the bill when it was finally enacted 
by the House on April 15, 1937. 

I know it is a matter of regret that this bill was not favorably 
acted upon by the Senate. The tactics of that body in respect to 
this legislation was deplorable and is a sad commentary upon con- 
stitutional democratic legislative procedure. Nevertheless, we who 
supported the bill in the House may return to our homes proud 
of our service and confident that ultimately the American people 
will demand the final enactment of this legislation. s 

May I again express to you my deep appreciation and sincere 
hope that we shall all meet again at the convening of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress? 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH A. GAVAGAN. 


Letter from Hon. Sam Rayburn, Majority Leader 
of the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 


LETTER FROM HON. SAM RAYBURN, MAJORITY LEADER OF 
THE HOUSE 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous con- 
sent which I have received, I am inserting for printing in the 
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Rxconn a communication which I have received from the 
Honorable Sam Raysurn, majority leader of the House. 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1938. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, 


House of Representatives. 

Deak MIKE: The Seventy-fifth Congress is rapidly drawing to a 
close. I am writing you this letter to thank you for your fine 
spirit of cooperation with the House leadership. 

I want you to know how personally grateful I am to you for 
your loyalty not only to the House organization but also to the 
administration. I have depended on you much and during the 
short time you have been a Member of the House, you have im- 
pressed yourself upon its membership in a way that has made 
you very highly regarded. Your work on the Committees on 
Pensions and World War Veterans’ Legislation has been of great 
service. I trust that the people of ‘your district will exercise the 
good judgment to return you to the House of Representatives 
where, on account of character and ability, you will gain in power 
and in influence in the years to come. 

With every good wish for you personally, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam RAYBURN. 


Works Progress Administration 


—ä— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity to pre- 
sent some facts to the Members of Congress and to the public 
generally of the work that is being done by the Works Progress 
Administration. 

Some weeks ago I made some criticism on the floor of the 
House in reference to the Works Progress Administration 
spending $179,631 for counting the trees in the city of 
Cleveland. I was later informed that there were some 
$42,000 spent for counting the trees in Akron, Ohio. 

After I made that statement on the floor of the House 
there was a man experienced in tree counting who claimed 
that he had repaired and done surgical work on trees on many 
large estates. He knew the conditions of the city of Cleve- 
land and said he would guarantee to count the trees in the 
city of Cleveland, chart them, giving their names and sizes, 
for the sum total cost of $5,000. This naturally caused me 
to believe that a great amount of money was being wasted on 
tree counting and tree surgery by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, because I have known of many, many instances 
of their trying to look up jobs to put people to work in order 
to get them on the Government pay roll, and that the result- 
ant good for the benefit of the community was trivial. 

No one wants to take care of the unemployed more than 
I do, but the way this administration seems to be doing 
things is ultimately going to be another shot in the arm 
and the $3,700,000,000 that we recently gave to the Presi- 
dent for his program of having the Government do it at 
the expense of the American taxpayers will eventually 
increase the national debt, rather than for the President to 
Teach the conclusion that the capitalistic system has been 
the system that made America great and, if he gave any 


encouragement at all to the people of this country to go 


out and do this on their own account, it would be only a 
short time until we could put men to work in industry and 
a better distribution of wealth could be shared among our 
own people through the pay envelope. 

There would be greater satisfaction to those who are 
working and those who are giving employment and the pay 
envelopes would be larger. By so doing we would still give 
to the individual the initiative and the freedom that the 
American Constitution has granted to our people but, doing 
it as we are today, we will make our Government socialistic 
or communistic, and that is what the people of this country 
who are wise and sensible do not want. If for any reason 
any American makes too much money, we can keep him 
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leveled to any degree we choose by regulation of the income 
taxes and inheritance taxes. 

Let us be American. Let us get back to sound, American 
principles. Let us get men in public office who have some 
knowledge of the operation of a business and who can do 
it on a good, sound, legitimate business basis which will be 
to the benefit of all the American people and not keep increas- 
ing our taxes and National debt and eventually wreck us. 

For the information of the House I wish to submit a table 
showing Federal expenditures through April 30, 1938, for 
W. P. A. tree-census projects furnished by the Works Prog- 
ress Administration. This table shows only a partial list 
of such projects. It will be noted that the total cost for 
the 44 projects listed on this table is $637,876. 


Federal expenditures through Apr. 30, 1938, for Works Progress 


Administration tree-census projects approved under the Emer- 


gency Relief Administration Act of 1937 


Project location 
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44 projects at cost of $637,876. 


Does not it seem to you, Members of Congress, that we 
not only are encouraging such projects as this tree-counting 
project but how do you know how soon they will authorize 
the white-collared workers to go out and see how many 
telephone poles they can climb, or possibly they will ask for 
a count of the street lights, or they may try to find out 
how many dogs are being led out in the evening on the leash, 

Now, this may not be taken with good grace by many of 
you, because you will think I am criticizing. Well, to tell 
you the truth,I am. I can see nothing but a wreck ahead 
if we permit the country to be operated as it is today, with 
a national debt of $38,000,000,000 and going in the red this 
year to the tune of a billion and a half or two billion dollars. 
And remember this, Members of Congress, that this year 
your income will be a whole lot less and your appropriations 
for this year have been over $12,000,000,000. 

Figure it out for yourselves. If you think that this is 
sound business, then I know nothing about business. If you 
think this is the way to operate this Government and get 
the country on a sound basis, I am convinced that you are 
wrong. 
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Let us have good, sound, Jeffersonian Democrats advise 
the President. Get rid of these “brain trusters“ and get 
pts good, sound principles of Government before it is 
00 late. 


The Pension Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


LETTER FROM HON, GLENN GRISWOLD 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous con- 
sent which I have received, I am inserting for printing in 
the Record a communication which I have received from 
Hon. GLENN GRISWOLD, Member of Congress from Indiana: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1938. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, M. C., 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BRADLEY: The widows’ and orphans’ pension bill, H. R. 
9725, to liberalize existing law governing death benefits for widows 
and orphans of yeterans of the World War, has now been passed 
by the Senate as well as the House and gone to the President for 
his signature. 

As acting chairman of the World War Veterans’ Legislation 
Committee during the hearings on this bill and during its con- 
sideration on the floor of the House, I want to express to you my 
sincere thanks for your fine cooperation and assistance, both on 
sage comment and on the floor. 

e best evidence that could be submitted covering your efforts 
on behalf of the bill is the fact that there was only 1 vote against 
it in the House. r Me 

I am grateful to you and I know that when the veterans of the 
Nation and their widows and orphans realize the ultimate effect 
of this legislation they will likewise be appreciate of your efforts. 

Cordially yours, 
GLENN GRISWOLD, 


Recovery and Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. TRANSUE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. TRANSUE. Mr. Speaker, this administration and this 
Congress have not just let matters take their undirected 
course in this time of unemployment and great economic 
distress. Again this administration has come to the aid of 
the hungry, the unemployed, business, and agriculture. The 
work relief and public works appropriation of 1938 passed by 
this Congress to correct the dangerous economic conditions 
is already giving evidence of its effectiveness—the same ef- 
fectiveness that a similar program provided in 1933. The 
rapid decline in industrial production; the large inventories 
on hand; the mounting figure of the unemployed; bankrupt 
city governments as a result of increased relief loads; in 
short, all of the factors that were present in 1929 to 1933 
were becoming more and more pronounced. 

On April 14, 1938, the President submitted to the Con- 
gress his recommendations for dealing with these economic 
conditions. Characteristic of the action taken by this ad- 
ministration in March 1933, these recommendations aimed 
to restore to the people the purchasing power that is so 
vitally essential to the maintenance of our economic system. 

The very vigor of the recovery, which the administration’s 
first program produced after 1933 culminating in the record 
year of 1937, produced a fertile field for exploitation. The 
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huge monopolistic corporations which control our productive 
processes and retail outlets took this opportunity to under- 
pay labor for services rendered. Wages were not com- 
mensurate with the rising prices, and this policy tended to 
destroy the lifeblood of the very corporations that adopted 
the policy by ruining consumer demand through high prices. 

In 1932 the national income was less than $40,000,000,000. 
Under the impetus of the administration’s first program this 
income spiraled upward until in 1937 it reached an annual 
total of $68,000,000,000. This represented an annual income 
increase of approximately $28,000,000,000. In other words, in 
this 1 year alone increased income had amounted to more 
than the amount spent by this administration to feed and 
clothe and house those on relief rolls during the entire 
4-year period. And in the meantime the administration had 
provided work for millions of men and women so that they 
could earn the living that private industry could not give 
them. The total wealth of the country has been increased 
tremendously by the value of the buildings and internal im- 
provements which had resulted from these expenditures. 

In this astonishing total are included 11,106 new public 
buildings, repairs or additions to 31,173 others, 43,870 miles 
of new roads, 146,901 miles of old roads improved, 19,272 
new bridges built, and 13,166 old bridges repaired. Among 
the dams constructed in the flood-control program are in- 
cluded 3,300 storage dams and 15,855 dams for the prevention 
of soil erosion. 

Michigan cooperated wholeheartedly in this construction 
program, that left lasting and permanent improvements as 
well as providing employment. Michigan, as a result of this 
program, has 414 new buildings and 1,761 buildings repaired 
or enlarged. More than 1,360 miles of new pavement were 
built in Michigan, and 5,187 miles of highway were repaired 
and improved. Michigan has 169 new bridges and has re- 
paired and improved 120 additional bridges. In addition, 
there were new airports, sidewalks, recreational centers, and 
new drains all constructed by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. It should also be remembered that the Public Works 
Administration cooperated with and provided funds for local 
governments to construct many fine municipal and State 
buildings as well as additional Federal buildings. 

The program which the President proposed on April 14 of 
this year has been enacted substantially as recommended. 
The proposals of the President were divided into three cate- 
gories: First, the desterilization of $1,400,000,000 of Treasury 
gold. This was done by the Federal Reserve Board at the 
rate of $50,000,000 a week and did not require action by 
Congress. The other two points dealing with recovery and 
relief were enacted by the Congress in the Work Relief and 
Public Works Appropriation Act of 1938. 

In passing the recovery program the Congress recognized 
that the maintenance of our system of government is de- 
pendent upon economic opportunity for the people. The 
Congress realized that liberty and representative government 
are too frequently sacrificed when men are faced with the 
problem of providing for their families, with no jobs to be had. 

Under the works program of the recovery bill $1,425,000,000 
was allocated to the Works Progress Administration to be 
used to provide work for those in need of relief. The National 
Youth Administration was allowed $75,000,000 to continue the 
splendid work of furthering the education and the oppor- 
tunity of young men by providing work for youths. The 
Public Works Administration, which agency deals directly 
with local governments in the construction of public works 
providing employment for those in the building trades, was 
authorized to use $1,465,000,000 to finance Federal projects 
and for grants and loans to States and other public agencies 
for the construction of public projects. The United States 
Housing Authority was granted an addition of $300,000,000 
for a total of $800,000,000 for low-cost housing and slum 
clearance. 

The appropriations carried in this bill for the benefit of 
agriculture have pushed the benefits to the farmer well over 
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$1,000,000,000. There was provided $175,000,000 for loans to 
farmers under the Farm Security Administration. The Rural 
Electrification Administration was given authority to borrow 
$100,000,000 from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
be used for loans to rural groups to increase the availability 
of electricity to farmers. Another $212,000,000 was appro- 
priated for the making of parity price payments to farmers 
who produce wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco. This was 
an additional appropriation to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act passed earlier in this session of Congress. 

Even in the short time since these remedial plans were an- 
nounced America has responded to the efforts of the Congress 
and the President to restore prosperity. There is, as a result 
of the positive action taken by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, an overtone of confidence replacing an undertone of 
Pessimism that has disturbed our country for many months. 

From all of this expenditure and investment our country 
has lasting improvements of steel and concrete, which are 
visible to the eye. What is not so easily discerned is that this 
program is an investment in humanity and in America itself, 
so that in the far future, when even these substantial im- 
provements have crumbled, the beacon light of freedom that 
is typical of America will be shining just as brightly as ever 
because this Congress and President Roosevelt refused to let 
this light be dimmed or extinguished in the darkness of 
economic adversity. 


Michael J. Bradley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 140, 1938 


LETTER FROM THE HONORABLE JAMES M. MEAD 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous con- 
sent which I have received I am inserting for printing in 


the Recorp a communication which I have received from 


the Honorable James M. Mean, chairman of the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, House of Representatives: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1938. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MICHAEL: I think it would not be amiss to tell you how 
much I have enjoyed working with you in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and how much I have benefited from your cooperation. 

At all times you ħave evidenced a deep interest in the welfare 


‘of the postal employees and have done much to advance our 


legislative program. I am personally grateful for this splendid 
cooperation in postal matters in particular. 

This same fine spirit has characterized all your legislative 
efforts and has been a source of satisfaction to all associated 
eng you and to those for whom we have sought remedial legisla- 

on. 

With all good wishes, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 


Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. COLE, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, my good friend, Sam 
PETTENGILL, who is retiring at the end of this Congress, to 
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return to the practice of law, was elected to the Seventy- 
second Congress and has served the Third District of 
Indiana with honor and distinction for 8 years. Serving 
with him on the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, I have had ample opportunity to observe his able and 
untiring efforts with respect to the legislation which came 
before us. During the Seventy-third Congress he served 
with me on a special subcommittee to investigate the Petro- 
leum Industry. To the work of that committee he brought 
the same diligence and understanding which has character- 
ized his entire work during his tenure in office. After our 
work on the committee was finished, he wrote Hot Oil 
which was heralded throughout the oil industry because 
of the fair and impartial résumé he gave of the industry 
as we found it at that time, specially in the broad field of 
public relations. 

During the years of Mr. PETTENGILL’S service the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee has made a greater 
contribution for good or bad to the business interests and 
the welfare of the Nation than in any other period during 
its existence. During the 6 years since the inauguration of 
President Roosevelt there has come from this committee the 
following important legislation: 

In 1933, the bill to regulate the sale of securities in inter- 
state commerce, the Emergency Transportation Act creating 
the office of Railroad Coordinator. 

In 1934, the bill to regulate the stock exchanges through- 
out the Nation, the bill to create the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and to coordinate its activities, the Rail- 
road labor bill, and the Railroad Retirement Act. 

In 1935, the Utilities Act, affecting the interstate trans- 
mission of electrical current, and to regulate and control 
almost all of the important activities in the utility field. 
In that same year the committee reported out Mr. PETTEN- 
GILL’s own bill to repeal the long-and-short-haul clause of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, which action was repeated in 
1937. 

In 1937 the committee reported out the important bill to 
regulate interstate commerce in motortrucks and busses, 
the bill to provide funds for rural electrification, the bill to 
investigate the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and a 
new Railroad Retirement Act to take the place of the pre- 


vious one, which had been declared unconstitutional by the 


Supreme Court. 

In 1937, the bill to regulate the interstate transmission of 
natural gas and the resolution approving the interstate 
compact dealing with the production and distribution of 
petroleum and its products. 

In 1938, the bill to amend the Federal Trade Commission 
statute with respect to the control of advertising; the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, having to do with interstate commerce in 
passengers, freight, and the transmission of mail by air; 


the bill to eradicate syphilis; important amendments to the 


Motor Carrier Act of 1936; and the bill creating a new rail- 
way unemployment insurance system. In 1938 the com- 
mittee also, for the second time, voted out the very impor- 
tant bill amending the old Food and Drug Act of 1906 and 
included the regulation of the sale of cosmetics. 

To the consideration of all of these important measures, 
Sam PETTENGILL gave unstintingly of his time. He devoted 
long hours of study to the provisions of these bills, and in 
all of his work before the committee, the impress of his 
sound judgment and his attitude of fairness toward the 
important segments of the legislation and its affect upon 
American business was outstanding. 

And whether we agree with his views or not, one cannot 
overlook the splendid work he did in connection with the 
fight against the Supreme Court bill and the reorganization 
bill. He has spoken from one end of the country to the 
other against “packing” the Supreme Court. His debate 
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with Mr. James Roosevelt, son of the President, in a Nation- 
wide hook-up on the radio in America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air in New York on January 20, 1938, opened the debate on 
the reorganization bill, which was eventually sent back to 
the committee in the House, 

It is unnecessary for me to go into detail about Mr. PET- 
TENGILL’s work in the House. You are all just as familiar 
with that as I, and I express the sentiments of my colleagues 
in the House, I am sure, when I say his voluntary retirement 
from the House is not only a great loss to us but to his dis- 
trict, his State, and the Nation. I wish him every success 
in the years to come. 


Edward A. Kenney 


— — 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
oF 
HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 j 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. EDWARD A. KENNEY, 
late a Representative from the State of New Jersey j 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, the sense of grievous loss that 
came to me with the doleful news of the sudden and tragic 
death of my dear friend and colleague, Hon. EDWARD A. 
KENNEY, still persists in its original vigor. No experience of 
my life ever shocked me more. Ep Kenney and I had been 
friends long before either of us came to the Congress. I 
had known him as a member of the bar, where his legal 
talents attracted the admiration of associates and adver- 
saries alike. I had campaigned with him in behalf of 
others, and knew well how easily he gained and held the 
attention of large audiences, I had known him as a fre- 
quent companion, serious or jovial as befitted the occasion, 
always kind, always gentle and sincere. It was no surprise to 
me when he was elected to the House of Representatives in 
1932, from a district in which victory for the opposing party 
was widely regarded as assured. For his life had been so 
open, had been so helpful to so many of his neighbors, and 
so devoted to the public welfare, that his other fine qualities 
2 likewise considered, he seemed to me invincible at the 
polls. 

The membership of this great body knows full well how 
ably and diligently he served his constituency here. That 
they, too, were aware of it is attested by his reelection to the 
Seventy-fourth and Seventy-fifth Congresses. Bringing into 
play here the same high qualities which marked his work in 
other fields, he was fast gaining himself a place among the 
influential Members of the House. When I joined him here 
in the Seventy-fourth Congress, he was his usual kindly, 
helpful self, and many were the courtesies he extended me. 
Our friendship grew stronger through our comradeship here, 
so that his passing leaves in my life a great void that never 
can be filled. 

Though aggressive in debate, though persistent to the ex- 
treme in fighting for ideas he believed to be beneficial to his 
country, he was through it all what we may properly term 
“a Boge soul,” full of modesty, without envy and without 
guile. 

The Democratic Party in his district has lost a Samson in 
strength. Had his useful life been spared, he could easily 
have repeated his previous victories at the polls. The coun- 
try has lost an able legislator and a wise counselor. And 
like myself, many Members of this House have lost a gen- 
erous, loving friend. 
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Rural Electrification in the Eleventh Congressional 
District of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD K. CLAYPOOL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. CLAYPOOL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to speak upon the 
improvement in conditions with the farmers of the Eleventh 
Ohio Congressional District brought about by the present 
Congress, with special reference to the rural electrification 
program. Private capital has in the past been able to bring 
to the city dweller the innumerable benefits of electricity. It 
became necessary, however, because of divers conditions, for 
the Government to extend these benefits to the farmer. 

As a representative of a district with large agricultural 
interests, it has been a pleasure to participate in the efforts 
of this Congress to assist the farmer when we extended for 
2 additional years the 342-percent loans through Federal land 
banks and when we passed the new agricultural bill. This 
latter bill may need some revision after the light of some expe- 
rience in its operation leads us in the direction of improvement 
in its terms. Something had to be done for the farmer, and if 
the agricultural] bill does not provide the remedy in its existing 
form, we must then make the necessary changes. 

The flood-control bill will contain an allotment of over 
$8,000,000 in the Eleventh Ohio District for control of floods 
and incidental benefits to the farmers of the district. 

No utilization of the forces of Nature has brought so much 
comfort and happiness to the people of the world as has the 
adaptation of electricity to the necessary work of mankind. 
All credit must be given originally to the great inventive 
minds which made possible present uses of electricity and 
those who assembled the private capital to originate and pro- 
mote its various uses. This Congress can claim credit for 
furthering this progress by the extension of electrification to 
the farmer to the exent that in Ohio alone $7,566,525 is au- 
thorized to be expended therein. I am pleased to say that 
more than one-seventh of this amount has gone to the 
Eleventh Ohio District, which I have the honor to represent. 
When this program was inaugurated, electricity was available 
to only a little more than 10 percent of the farms in my dis- 
trict. When we have completed the projects for which loans 
have already been approved, 50 percent of the farms in my 
district will be able to secure electric service; and, with pride 
in that achievement, I will not be content until the benefits 
of this boon to the human race has been extended to every 
farmhouse desiring it. 

My district has been especially fortunate in securing loans 
of over $1,000,000 for rural electrification, despite large over- 
subscription of money available from the Government. I 
was pleased to actively support an additional appropriation 
in the independent: offices appropriation bill for this purpose 
of $40,000,000, which will be available after July 1. Later, in 
the recovery bill, I assisted in inserting an item in that bill 
making $100,000,000 more available for rural electrification, so 
that a total of $140,000,000 will be available for this purpose 
for the year beginning July 1, 1938. 

The two cooperatives in my district are the South Central 
Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., with headquarters at Lan- 
caster, and the Inter-County Rural Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., which serves Ross County. The first was organized 
by outstanding and progressive farmers in Fairfield, Perry, 
and Pickaway Counties, and a movement is now under way 
to bring the farmers of Hocking County into this organiza- 
tion, which I hope may be completed soon. It has been a 
pleasure as the representative in Congress of the Eleventh 
Ohio District, to present their applications for loans for the 
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construction of rural electrification projects, which efforts 
have been very successful indeed. The South Central Coop- 
erative has obtained a total of loans of $438,000, making 
available electricity to about 1,000 farms in Fairfield County, 
300 in Pickaway County, and 350 in Perry County, a total 
of 1,650 in these 3 counties, 

The Inter-County Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., has 
obtained loans which added to its pending application for 
$267,000 will make $645,200 available for this cooperative, 
making possible electricity for much over 1,000 farms in 
Ross County. Thus a total of 2,650 farms in the Eleventh 
Ohio District are extended the benefits of electricity. 

American cities today and for many years past have en- 
joyed the light and power provided by this great industry of 
electricity with which the great names of Benjamin Franklin 
and Thomas Edison have been so closely connected and 
which industry has been promoted by the great industrial, 
financial, and political leaders of our country—and if this 
Congress can by pushing these benefits of light and power 
into the American farmhouses and thus lighten the burden 
of the producers of food for America it will, in my opinion, 
be entitled to a pardonable pride in this accomplishment. 

As a Member of this Congress, active in this work for 
the Eleventh Ohio District and the country at large, I am 
indeed proud of my part in the extension of rural electri- 
fication and at the same time give credit to all who have 
cooperated, including the cooperatives in my district and 
their officers and members. Let us not be content until 
with the cooperation of private and Government capital 
American rural life is completely supplied with the benefits 
of electricity. 


The Need of Religion in the Life of Every American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ALEXANDER I. RORKE 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address of 
the Honorable Alexander I. Rorke on the Need of Religion in 
the Life of Every American, delivered at the Holy Name Rally 
held at the Chamanade High School Bowl, in Mineloa, Long 
Island, on Sunday, May 15, 1938: 3 


The significance of this rally has been well described by & magis- 
trate of New York City who, when speaking of a similar occasion, 
said 


“Your demonstration of faith is not only a clarion challenge but 
a triumphant answer to those who, by false doctrines, would sub- 
stitute a pagan idolatry for a Divine ideology, and reaching into 
high Heaven with hand impious and gory would tear God Him- 
self from His eternal throne.” 

Your Holy Name Society was founded 750 years ago by the Do- 
minican Order to create respect for the sacred name of Jesus. It 
has spread throughout the world until today in the United States 
alone it numbers its membership in millions of men who are 
pledged to respect the holy name of Jesus, to respect all lawful 
authority, both civil and religious, and to eliminate blasphemy, 
pr , and indecency in speech, and to inculcate morality in 
their own lives and in the lives of others as far as they may be able 
by precept and example. Yours is a real Catholic legion of decency 
and many other church sects have praised the aims and objects of 


your society. 

By this act of faith today you r ize Almighty God as the 
Supreme Being of the Universe, who is entitled to your worship, 
your love, and reverence; whose mandate to “Render unto Caesar 
the that are Caesar's and unto God the things that 8 
A T A become not 
only the religious right arm of the bishop of this diocese, but also 
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an outstanding bulwark of the Government and institutions of our 
United States of America. 

Thoughtful people of all classes and creeds here in America who 
have beheld in their own day and generation the rapid, violent, and 
often unjustifiable changes that have been and are taking place 
throughout the world, inyolving the overthrow and destruction of 
governments, the break-down of standards of decency and morality, 
and the persecution of all religion, are convinced that if our United 
States is to weather the backwash and gale of the passionate human 
storms now engulfing many of the nations of the world, there is 
necessity that religion become part of the life of every American 
and that every religious body in the United States lend its unselfish 
and speedy efforts toward developing respect for God and the things 
that are God’s, in order that the United State may endure as a 
peaceful, law-abiding republic and not disintegrate in chaotic strife 
and bloodshed. 

Trreligion—that is, disrespect of God and contempt for the laws 
of God—has led to disrespect of man and the governments and 
institutions set up by man. 

Politicians abroad industriously taught contempt for religion, 
for church, and for state, and when the people abroad had been 
stripped of respect for laws and institutions, both divine and 
human, they were used as cat's-paws to accomplish the overthrow 
of governments and religion, 

As a result, behold the condition of the people of Europe today! 
Dupes of leaders who had brought them to the mountaintops to 
behold the economic fieshpots of the world which were to be had 
for the taking at the point of the bayonet, the crack of the gun, or 
the bursting of the bomb; dictated to, dragooned, regimented; 
their lands suddenly invaded; their compatriots condemned in mass 
murder trials; the liberty of their press destroyed; their Catholics 
and Protestants threatened and intimidated; their Jews expropri- 
ated, imprisoned, shot, exiled, or on the run; each adjoining good- 
neighbor country armed to the teeth, each hating the other with a 
vicious intensity and awaiting the command to fall upon and 
devour each other; and this but to satisfy the vanity of a few 
godless dictators whose triumphs are a tribute to modern irreligion, 
who blandly assure the world that Europe now represents the real 
“brotherhood of man,“ even while they surround themselves with 
thousands of bodyguards to prevent sudden assassination by their 
“loving” subjects. 

Only one power on earth does not seem to fear them—a power 
that opposes them—not with armies, navies, and airplanes, for it 
never draws the sword; the only power that they dread and hate 
because it alone dares to denounce their denials of the individual’s 
right to life, liberty, and happiness, and to his God; a 
power that exposes their vanity, reveals their pretensions, and 
appeals for justification to a candid world; this power, constituting 
the only real, united, organized moral force in the world today, is 
not a militarist nation, armed, booted, and spurred—no; it is the 
Church that was divinely established 2,000 years ago, with the 
assurance of its founder, Jesus Christ, that not even the gates of 
hell itself would ever prevail against it. Hence, while the mighty 
military nations of the world fear them and remain silent, the voice 
of the Vicar of Christ is vibrant with fearless denunciation of the 
dictatorial monsters that terrify the world. 

I have said that this Church is the only organized religious 
and moral force opposing their pretentions but, if the Church were 
backed and supported by the organized religious and moral forces 
of protestantism and Jewry, each of which acknowledges with 
the church the existence of a Supreme Being, then the total of 
their combined moral force would, in my opinion, prove in- 
vincible in its united efforts to make Religion part of the life of 
every American and to prevent national and international in- 

justice. 

3 Here in America, roughly speaking, we have some twenty-one or 
twenty-two million Catholics; approximately an equal number of 
Protestants, and a few million Jews. So far as the Catholics are 
concerned, they act in matters of religion as a unit directed by one 
spiritual head. Our Protestant brethren, unfortunately, are divided 
into some 350 or 400 different sects, each acting independently for 
itself and presenting many divided counsels. The same situation 
exists, unfortunately, among the followers of Jewry. If protestant- 
ism and Jewry, each in its own sphere of action, would forget 
minor internal differences and rally under the leadership of a 
supreme directing power whose word would be accepted and fol- 
lowed by all, then the combined moral force of organized prot- 
estantism, organized Jewry, and organized catholicism would ac- 
complish miracles here in the United States and everywhere else 
throughout the world. 

But, while we have some 45,000,000 Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, over 80,000,000 of our population belong to no recognized 
church. Many of them have no religion as such. Many of them 
deny the existence of God and, even among the forty-odd million 
who do profess membership in the recognized religions, many of 
them have forgotten what religion and morals are. This situa- 
tion—teligious indifference—is paving the way for the overthrow 
of our American Government, its institutions and guaranties, just 
as it paved the way for the recent destruction of the govern- 
ments of Europe. 

Our country would be far better off if we had within it a virile, 
unified, organized protestantism and organized Jewry, each de- 
claring the Fatherhood of God and obedience to His laws. 
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America is mostly an irreligious country today, because religion 
has been driven from the schools and has been forgotten in the 
family. The laws of God have been flouted in politics, in business, 
in the arts, the professions, in the courts, in the press, and in 
nearly every other walk of life. 

In the schools, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish children might 
well have time devoted to them to receive religious instruction 
in accordance with their respective faiths. Otherwise they grow 
up devoid of religion and moral responsibility and become a 
menace to the church, to the state, to the family, and their 
fellow men. 

Now, more than ever before, there is a crying need for religion 
in banking, in stocks and bonds, in the stock exchanges, in capi- 
tal and al in politics, „ in Reno, in the news- 
papers and magazines, and air, and especially among the so- 
called first families of America as well as for N in the 
homes of the poor, in order that God may be honored and the 
state preserved. 

Men who are religious are not only loyal soldiers of God but 
loyal soldiers of the state. 

Give me religion as the guiding star in the lives of all Ameri- 
can people, and I will guarantee that no alien un-American 
dogmas will ever take root here in the United States; that the 
“road back” from the recession and the depression. to 
and prosperity will be quickly traversed, and that the United 
States will continue to be the protector of the lives, liberties, 
religion, and happiness of our citizens, and that our Government 
will remain, as Abraham Lincoln was wont to declare, “a Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 


American Jewish Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


EXCHANGE OF CORRESPONDENCE WITH RABBI WISE 


Mr, BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous con- 
sent which I have received, I am inserting for printing in 
the Recorp an exchange of correspondence which I have had 
with Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, president of the American Jew- 


ish Congress: 
New York Crrx, November 12, 1937. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sm: The American Jewish Congress will meet in session 
on November 27-28, 1937, at the Hotel Willard in Washington, 
D. C. Delegates from all sections of the United States will come 
together to discuss the exigent problems confronting Jewish life 
throughout the world and to organize a united, democratic front 
against anti-Semitism. 

The session will mark the twentieth year of the founding of our 
organization which was established in June of 1917 for the pur- 
pose of defending Jewish rights wherever they might be assailed. 
Through the understanding of the United States Government and 
other great nations, guarantees of the equality rights of minority 
groups in many countries of Europe were incorporated into the 
peace treaties. 

Today, 20 years later, the Jewish world is confronted with per- 
haps the most tragic hour of its long and tragic In many 
lands there is a concerted attack upon the status of the Jews, 
upon their lives and property, upon their right to live and to 
work equally with their fellow citizens; and there are even move- 
ments afoot to force the evacuation of Jews from their native 
lands. Almost 5,000,000 Jews in Germany, Poland, Rumania, 
Danzig, and in other countries of eastern and central Europe are 
today the victims of the most brutal oppression engineered by 
antidemocratic movements and governments. The ghetto benches 
introduced into the academic institutions of Poland are 
of the movement to restore the spirit and the practices of the 
medieval ghetto. 

Even in our own country there are forces out of Nazi Germany 
and neighboring lands which would, if they could, bring to our 
democracy the racial and religious hatreds which prevail in east- 
ern and central Europe. 

The American Jewish Congress, which throughout its existence 
has sought to translate the ideals of American democracy into the 
thought and practices of Jewish life, is today faced with the neces- 
sity of organizing a united, democratic front for the purpose of 
devising a new and more comprehensive program for the safety of 
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our fellow Jews and the security of our American institutions. 
The delegates assembled in Washington, as well as millions of Jews 
in our own country, and our imperiled brother Jews in lands of 
oppression, would be greatly heartened if they might have a mes- 
sage of encouragement and support from you at this time. 


Faithfully yours, 
STEPHEN S. Wise, President. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 16, 1937. 
Dr. STEPHEN S. WISE, 
President, American Jewish Congress, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Dr. Wise: I wish to acknowledge your communication of 
November 12 advising me of the session of the American Jewish 
Congress at the Hotel Willard in Washington on November 27 and 
requesting from me an expression of encouragement, 

I can assure you that I am more than sympathetic with the aims 
of your congress. I feel that there is no place in America, or in the 
world, for that matter, for prejudice or persecution. It is a tragedy 
and a sorry reflection in these enlightened days that bigotry and 
prejudice is aroused those who through that method seek to 
cover up and obscure their real intents and purposes, I am hope- 
ful that your congress will be able to focus the attention of the 
American people upon the ulterior motives of those who dissemi- 
nate this vicious propaganda, and I sincerely trust that by the 
efforts of yourself and your associates the Jewish people will find 
relief abroad, and that in our own country any effort to arouse ill- 
feeling against the Jewish people, who have contributed so much to 
the growth of our country, will be emphatically and firmly checked. 

Please convey my good wishes and greetings to the delegates to 
the congress. It is my intention, if I may and if my duties here in 
Washington permit, to pay a visit to your congress during one of 
the sessions, 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 
IPER MICHAEL J. BRADLEY. 
New Yorg Crry, November 18, 1937. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BRADLEY: Permit me to tell you with what 
deep gratification I have received your message of encouragement 
and support in this hour of tragedy for the Jewish people. 

I shall be glad to share your kind and understanding words with 
my associates in the American Jewish Congress at our convention, 
be held in Washington on November 27 and 28. 

We shall be glad to welcome you to the sessions should you find 
to drop in, 
thfully yours, 

áil STEPHEN S. Wise, President, 


Alaska Legislation in Seventy-fifth Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, since the present session of 
Congress is drawing to a close and adjournment is expected 
within a few hours, it seems desirable to incorporate in the 
Recor, for the information of the people of Alaska as well 
as for other purposes, a concise statement of the legislation 
enacted by this Congress which has special application to the 
‘Territory. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, may I express to the 
Speaker and to all of the Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress my heartfelt thanks for all of the aid which has been 
given me in attempting to secure favorable legislation for 
the people of the Territory and the manifold courtesies 
which have been so freely extended. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that not all of the bills which 
I had proposed have been enacted. Some of the most im- 
portant have failed of passage. But the legislation which 
has passed will be of benefit to the citizens of Alaska. A list 
of the special measures relating to Alaska and reference to 
general legislation which affect Alaska follow: 

INDEBTEDNESS OF MUNICIPALITIES 

H. R. 1502 is an act to amend the law authorizing in- 

corporated cities in Alaska to incur bonded indebtedness, so 
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that before any bond issue is made thereunder not less than 
65 percent of the votes cast at a special election held for 
the purpose of determining whether the indebtedness should 
be incurred shall be in favor of the issuance of the bonds, 
It is Public Law No. 147, Seventy-fifth Congress. 

COMPENSATION FOR INJURED EMPLOYEES OF THE ALASKA RAILROAD 

H. R. 1547 amends the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act with respect to the employees of the Alaska 
Railroad by providing that any injured employee may appeal 
from the decision of the General Manager of the Alaska 
Railroad to the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission. Public Law No. 468, Seventy-fifth Congress, 

SKAGWAY RIVER—-IMPROVEMENT AND FLOOD CONTROL 

H. R. 1550 is the bill originally introduced authorizing a 
preliminary examination of the Skagway River with a view 
to its improvement and to flood control. The substance of 
the bill was incorporated in an omnibus river and harbor 
bill, and also in a flood control bill. The examination was 
made under the direction of the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, and the project was approved. Its construc- 
tion is authorized in the River and Harbor Act of 1938. 
The estimated cost of construction is $105,000. Public Law 
No. 685, Seventy-fifth Congress. 

OYSTER CULTURE IN ALASKA 

H. R. 1561 makes provision for the protection of oyster 
culture in Alaska under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Commerce. The regulations have been drawn 
up and approved and they may be changed from time to 
time to suit conditions, Public Law No. 240, Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

RELIEF OF SAM ROMACK 

H. R. 1734 was introduced and passed for the relief of 
Sam Romack of Seward, Alaska. The sum of $125 was 
awarded to him on account of the loss of his boat through 
the negligence of agents of the United States. Private Law 
No. 302, Seventy-fifth Congress. 

RELIEF OF MARIE FRANTZEN M’DONALD 


H.R.1737. Mrs. Marie Frantzen McDonald suffered a 
severe injury while in the employ of the Government as a 
teacher in the native school at Kokrines, Alaska. Through 
an inadvertent error and lack of information her claim for 
compensation was not presented to the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission within the time pre- 
scribed by law. The bill as passed authorizes the Commis- 
Sion to receive and consider her claim for injury and dis- 
ability. Private Law No. 600, Seventy-fifth Congress. 


RELIEF OF THE ESTATE OF THOMAS GAFFNEY 


H. R. 1743. The late beloved Thomas Gaffney was for- 
merly United States marshal for the Second Division of 
Alaska. During the fall of 1934 a large part of the city of 
Nome was destroyed by fire including the United States 
courthouse and marshal’s office. Mr. Gaffney had on hand 
at the time funds belonging to the United States Govern- 
ment in the sum of $416.75 in currency, which was destroyed 
in the fire without any fault or negligence on his part, in 
a Government safe which was said to be fireproof. Under 
the law the Comptroller General required Marshal Gaffney 
to replace the funds so burned. Following precedent, Con- 
gress has now authorized that his estate be reimbursed. 
The bill was consolidated with another similar bill for the 
relief of Hugh O'Farrell, Private Law No. 579, Seventy- 
fifth Congress. 

RELIEF OF GRANT H. PEARSON, G. W. PEARSON, JOHN C. RUMOHR, AND 
WALLACE ANDERSON 

H. R. 1744. The claimants above named, while employed 
in the Park Service in Mount McKinley National Park, 
Alaska, suffered loss of personal belongings by fire which 
occurred without fault or negligence on their part. The 
bill enacted reimburses them for the loss so sustained to 
the amount of 50 percent of their claims. Private Law No. 
610, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
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RELIEF OF WILLIAM A. LEER, DOUGLAS, ALASKA 

H. R. 3313. Between October 9, 1933, and January 3, 1934, 
William A. Fleek, of Douglas, Alaska, performed labor and 
furnished material for the United States marshal’s office at 
Douglas, Alaska, in the value of $61.70. Payment having 
been refused, it became necessary to secure the passage of a 
special act of Congress. Private Law No. 576, Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

RELIEF OF HUGH O'FARRELL 

H. R. 4034. The circumstances concerning this claim are 
identical in nature with the claim of the estate of the late 
Thomas Gaffney. Mr. O’Farrell, who was and is a deputy 
United States marshal at Nome, Alaska, had in his official 
custody the sum of $104 in currency, property of the United 
States, at the time of the Nome fire. The currency was de- 
stroyed. The bill for his reimbursement was passed by Con- 
gress and approved by the President. Private Law No. 579, 
Seventy-fifth Congress. 

REINDEER FOR THE NATIVES OF ALASKA 

H. R. 5126, S. 1722. These companion bills authorize the 
purchase of all reindeer and reindeer range equipment in 
Alaska belonging to others than natives and for distribution 
of the same among the natives. The bills also provide that 
the property so purchased may be held by the Government 
in trust for the natives. Further provision is made for the 
establishment of a reindeer industry and all its branches for 
the benefit of the natives of Alaska and carries an authoriza- 
tion for an appropriation of $2,000,000 to put the act into 
effect. The appropriation has not been made up to the pres- 
ent time. During the current session Congress has appro- 
priated $50,000 to make a further investigation of the entire 
subject. The bill was fully considered by the House Commit- 
tee on Territories and was debated at some length on the 
floor of the House. The Senate bill (S. 1722) was the one 
passed since that bill had passed the Senate before the House 
bill was acted upon. Public Law No. 413, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress. 

SITKA COLD STORAGE CO., LAND TITLE 

H. R. 5859. For many years past the Sitka Cold Storage 
Co., a corporation doing business at Sitka, Alaska, has held 
possession of a tract of land under claim of title, but it was 
finally discovered that title to the tract was in the United 
States. The bill authorizes conveyance to the company. 
Public Law No. 301, Seventy-fifth Congress. 

SET NET FISHING IN BRISTOL BAY 

H. R. 5860, H. R. 8982. The first bill was passed in 1937. 
The second, passed in 1938, is really an amendment of the 
first. The bill as finally enacted provides that in the Bristol 
Bay watershed no person shall at any time operate a stake 
net or set net for commercial purposes unless such person 
shall be a citizen of the United States and shall have con- 
tinuously resided for the period of at least 2 years within the 
area mentioned; but that for the salmon fishing season of 
1938, residence within the district continuously after June 1, 
1937, shall be deemed sufficient compliance with the residence 
requirements of the act. Public Law No. 473, Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

FUNDS OF THE METLAKAHTLANS 

H. R. 6042. The purpose of this legislation is to make read- 
ily available the money belonging to the natives of Metla- 
kahtla, Alaska. The law formerly provided that the funds 
derived from the operation of the salmon cannery at Metla- 
kahtla should be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States. This required an appropriation by an act of Congress 
before the funds could be used by the owners. Under the 
law as now amended the Metlakahtlans will be able to use 
their own money for any proper purpose without awaiting 
‘an act of Congress. Public Law No. 404, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress. : 

SURCHARGE ON AIR MAIL 

H. R. 6167, passed at the request of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, provides a surcharge on certain air mail carried in 
Alaska where conditions justify such a surcharge. The top 
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limit in any case is 30 cents an ounce, or 15 cents per half 
ounce. However, the Postmaster General has prescribed the 
usual domestic air-mail rates for mail carried by air over the 
route between Juneau and Fairbanks by way of Whitehorse, 
Passage of the legislation is necessary in connection with the 
proposal of the Department to extend air mail from the States 
to Alaska at the earliest practicable time. Public Law No. 
327, Seventy-fifth Congress. 
LOWELL CREEK FLOOD CONTROL 

H. R. 6560, S. 2258. These companion bills provide for the 
control of fioods at Lowell Creek by the driving of a tunnel 
and thus leading off the floodwaters into Resurrection Bay 
at a point where the debris will not do any damage. The esti- 
mated cost of construction is $197,000. An allotment of 
funds has been made, and the project will be put into con- 
struction as soon as title to the right-of-way has been cleared 
up to the satisfaction of the Government. The Army en- 
gineers estimate that the work proposed will bring the flocd- 
waters and the accompanying debris to an area at the outlet 
of the tunnel sufficient to receive the discharge for over 200 
years. S. 2258, having passed the Senate first, was passed 
by the House in lieu of H. R. 6560, first introduced in the 
House. Public Law No. 369, Seventy-fifth Congress. 

REFERENDUM ON ONE-HOUSE LEGISLATURE 


H. R. 6651. The act provides that the people of Alaska, at 
the general election held in 1938, may express their prefer- 
ence as to whether or not they desire a one-house legislature 
for the Territory. That is the only question transmitted. 
The vote will be taken by a separate ballot. Public Law No. 
307, Seventy-fifth Congress. 

TAX ON SHIPPING IN ALASKA 

H. R. 6790, S. 2254. The Senate bill was introduced first by 
Senator Murray, of Montana. Later, Representative Mac- 
nuson, of Seattle, Wash., introduced the House bill. The 
Senate bill passed the Senate first and was acted upon by the 
House. The act repeals the tax on ships and shipping in 
Alaska, reserving to the legislature full power to impose such 
taxes as may be thought desirable. Public Law No. 199, 
Seventy-fifth Congress. 

USE OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIVES OF ALASKA 

H. R. 6957. Heretofore the funds appropriated by Congress 
for the natives of Alaska could not be used until the appro- 
priation bill had been passed and approved. In 1937 the 
appropriation act was not approved until after the middle of 
August, and so it was difficult, and in some cases almost im- 
possible, to purchase the necessary supplies and have them 
delivered to the various schools and hospitals of Alaska before 
the freeze-up. The bill provides that if the appropriation bill 
carrying funds for the natives of Alaska shall not have been 
passed and approved prior to March 1 preceding the begin- 
ning of any fiscal year, the Secretary of the Interior may 
incur obligations for the purchase of materials, supplies, and 
equipment not to exceed 75 percent of the amount available 
for such purposes for the fiscal year then current, and that 
such obligations shall be paid out of the appropriation when 
made. The Bureau of the Budget refused to approve the 
bill. Nevertheless, the House Committee on Appropriations 
incorporated the language of the bill in the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act for 1939, and so it is now a part of 
the permanent law. Public Law No. 497, Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

OLD COURTHOUSE SITE, KETCHIKAN 

H. R. 7259. This measure authorizes conveyance to the city 
of Ketchikan, Alaska, of the site of the old courthouse in 
that city. With the construction of the new Federal Building 
in Ketchikan, the old courthouse is no longer used. Its con- 
dition is such as to require its removal. The city desired the 
land as the site for a schoolhouse. Conveyance to the city is 
now authorized. Public Law No. 522, Seventy-fifth Congress. 

TAXES ON ELECTRIC-LIGHT PLANTS 

H. R. 7553. The act of Congress of March 3, 1899, provided 

a system of license taxes for carrying on business and trade 
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in Alaska. See section 176, Compiled Laws of Alaska, 1933. 
Under the act mentioned electric-light plants furnishing 
light or power for sale were taxed $300 per annum. In the 
case of small plants the tax was found to be prohibitive. 
The bill amends the original act to provide for the same 
schedule of taxation rates on electric-light plants which is 
imposed on mercantile establishments in Alaska, based upon 
the amount of business done. The schedule is as follows: 
Electric-light plants furnishing light and power for sale: 
Doing a business of $100,000 per annum, $500 per annum; doing 
a business of $75,000 per annum, $375 per annum; doing a busi- 
ness of $50,000 per annum, $250 per annum; doing a business of 
$25,000 per annum, $125 per annum; doing a business of $10,000 
per annum, $50 per annum; doing a business of under $10,000 
per annum, $25 per annum; doing a business of under $4,000 
annum, $10 per annum: Provided, That plants operated by 
municipal corporations, by cooperative societies, or by elee- 
mosynary institutions shall be required to pay only $10 per 
annum irrespective of the amount of business done (Public Law 
No. 560, 75th Cong.). 
MINING ON TIDELANDS IN ALASKA 
H. R. 77/78. By act of June 6, 1900, Congress provided for 
mining on the tidelands of Bering Sea between low and 
mean high tide under such regulations as might be made by 
the Secretary of War. This bill merely provides for an exten- 
Sion of that law to all of the coastal waters of Alaska. At the 
request of the Secretary of War the jurisdiction of such mining 
operations was transferred to the Secretary of the Interior. 
Public Law No. 562, Seventy-fifth Congress. 
BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OF PUBLIC-UTILITY DISTRICTS 


H. R. 7827. By act of the Territorial Legislature of 1935 
provision was made that any town, village, community, or 
settlement in the Territory outside the limits of any incor- 
porated city having a population of 200 or more may incor- 
porate as a public-utility district, with power to construct 
and maintain all types of public utilities. The bill men- 
tioned authorizes such public-utility districts to incur bonded 
indebtedness for the purpose of constructing needed public 
utilities. The indebtedness must first be authorized at a 
special election by 65 percent of the citizens of the district 
voting at such election and the indebtedness may not exceed 
10 percent of the total assessed valuation of the real and 
personal property of the district. It is expected that several 
public-utility districts of Alaska will take advantage of the 
provisions of this act. Public Law No. 563, Seventy-fifth 


Congress. 
AMENDMENT TO ALASKA GAME LAW 

H. R. 7844. The bill embraces a number of amendments to 
the Alaska game law. Such amendments and a number of 
others were recommended by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and by the Alaska Game Commission, and a part of them 
were approved by the Alaska Territorial Legislature. The 
amendments cover a number of things. For example: First, 
bison and musk ox are included under the definition of game 
animals and so are afforded protection; second, provision is 
made for the protection of species which are transplanted, 
introduced, or reintroduced in the Territory; third, the term 
“land fur-bearing animals” has been extended to include 
marmot, raccoon, and pika and has been broadened to include 
species transplanted, introduced, or reintroduced; fourth, 
authority is given the Secretary of Agriculture to define black 
bear, including its brown and blue color variations, as a game 
animal under certain conditions—under the present law they 
may be taken only as fur-bearing animals and there is no 
authorization to hunt them as game animals; fifth, under 
the definition “game birds,” the language has been changed 
to more clearly define game birds and has been broadened 
to include species transplanted, introduced, or reintroduced 
in the Territory; sixth, provision is made for the purchase 
and operation of aircraft in the enforcement of the game law; 
seventh, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to put 
regulations into effect “on the date specified therein” rather 
than be obliged to wait for the period of 90 days after the 
regulations are signed; eighth, false statements in applica- 
tions for licenses are no longer punishable as perjury, but 
only as a misdemeanor for violation of the Alaska game law; 
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ninth, at the request of the Secretary of the Interior the 
word “half-breeds” wherever appearing in the act has been 
eliminated and Indians and Eskimos are defined as members 
of those races of half-blood or more—also eliminated from 
the law has been the reference to Indians and Eskimos who 
have abandoned tribal relations and adopted a civilized mode 
of living for the reason that such language is no longer 
applicable to the Indians and Eskimos of Alaska, all of whom 
are citizens of the United States; tenth, for the protection 
of the old-time residents and native trappers the Secretary 
of Agriculture is given authority to require 3 years’ residence 
before a resident trapping license may be issued to an 
applicant therefor. At the suggestion of the Department of 
Agriculture the bill as introduced contained the provision 
classifying Filipinos as aliens under the Alaska game law. 
After the bill had passed the House the Secretary of War 
objected to that particular provision, or to any provision, 
which would change the status of Filipinos, and so the 
amendment was cut out in the Senate and the law in that 
respect is not changed. 

The bill as introduced was short and simple but a num- 
ber of the amendments above described were added in the 
House and Senate at the request of the heads of the several 
departments. Public Law No. 728, Seventy-fifth Congress. 

FISHING BY ALIENS 

H. R. 7878, H. R. 10432. As introduced, H. R. 7878 sought 
to amend the act of June 14, 1906, which is entitled “An 
act to prevent aliens from fishing in the waters of Alaska,” 
by providing that it should be unlawful for any person not a 
citizen of the United States to catch or take fish in any of 
the waters. of Alaska. Provision was made for a 3-year 
period of grace during which persons who had fished in the 
past could become citizens. The bill upon introduction on 
July 15, 1937, was referred for report to the Department of 
Commerce. That report was not made until April 25, 1938. 
The report from the Department of Commerce recommended 
a new draft of the bill so as to keep in effect most of the 
act of June 14, 1906, eliminating only that clause which had 
been construed by the District Court of Alaska to permit 
aliens to fish almost without restriction in the waters of 
Alaska. At the direction of the House Committee on the 
Territories a new bill embodying the recommendations of the 
Department of Commerce was introduced, H. R. 10432. 
This bill passed the House. In the Senate it was further 
amended to provide that nothing contained therein should 
affect the status of the Filipino, the language used being as 
follows: 

Provided further, That any person owing allegiance to the United 
States shall not be considered an alien for the purposes of this act. 

That amendment was adopted by the Senate and con- 
curred in by the House. 

The bill as enacted is far from being satisfactory but is 
the best that could be obtained under the circumstances. 
Public Law No. 731, Seventy-fifth Congress, 

CITIZENSHIP TO CHARLES A. RYAN 

H. R. 7990, S. 3464. By act approved May 7, 1934, the 
native residents of Metlakahtla, Alaska, who were born in 
British Columbia and had gone to Metlakahtla prior to 
January 1, 1900, were declared to be citizens of the United 
States. That act did not grant citizenship to Charles A. 
Ryan, of Metlakahtla, because he came from British Co- 
lumbia to Metlakahtla subsequent to January 1, 1900. Mr. 
Ryan has lived at Metlakahtla for many years, has led an 
honorable and useful life, has been accepted by the Indians 
of the community as one of their members, has participated 
in community activities, and has served as a member of the 
Metlakahtla Town Council, a citizen of distinction enjoying 
the confidence and respect of the community. The bill in 
question grants him the benefits of the act approved May 
7, 1934, and thus makes him a citizen of the United States. 
S. 3464, although introduced long after H. R. 7990, was the 
first to pass either House and, therefore, S. 3464 was enacted. 
Private Law No. 494, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
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KETCHIKAN STREET 
H. R. 8101. This bill, enacted into law, authorizes the city 
of Ketchikan to issue bonds for street improvements in any 
amount not exceeding $250,000. Special authorization for 
the purpose was necessary because the city of Ketchikan re- 
cently acquired public utilities including electric light and 
power and a telephone system at a cost of upward of 
$1,000,000 and issued bonds in order to secure money with 
which to pay the purchase price of the utilities. For this 
reason the city had reached its statutory debt limit and a 
special act of Congress became necessary to exceed that 
limit. The bill contained the usual provision that the bonds 
should not be issued until approved at a special election by 
not less than 65 percent of the legal voters at such election. 
Public Law No. 376, Seventy-fifth Congress. 
APPEALS IN CIVIL CASES 


H. R. 8342, H. R. 10245, S. 3469. The purpose of the bill was 
to provide appeals in all civil cases from the final orders and 
judgments of the District Court of Alaska, Under prior law 
such appeals might be taken in all cases wherein the Consti- 
tution, or a statute, or treaty of the United States or any 
authority exercised thereunder was involved and in all other 
civil cases wherein the value in controversy exclusive of in- 
terest and costs exceeded $1,000. Those provisions of the 
jurisdictional limit applied only to Alaska and to the Virgin 
Islands, for appeals may be taken from the district courts of 
the United States in all civil cases. Hence the object of the 
bill was to make the appeal provisions with respect to the 
District Court of Alaska identical with corresponding pro- 
visions applying to the district courts of the United States. 
The bill was recommended by the Attorney General with 
an amendment to apply the same rule to the District Court 
for the Virgin Islands. Accordingly, a new bill (H. R. 10245) 
was introduced. However, the companion bill introduced in 
the Senate was acted upon first and so that was the bill 
finally passed and approved. Public Law No. 676, Seventy- 
fifth Congress. 

RESERVATIONS FOR SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS 

H. R. 9358. The bill authorizes the withdrawal and reser- 
vation of small tracts of the public domain in the Territory 
of Alaska for schools, hospitals, and other purposes. Here- 
tofore, where schools and hospitals were built on the public 
domain no protection was afforded against the acquisition 
of the land immediately surrounding under the public land 
laws of the United States. So, the possibility existed that 
after a school or hospital was built someone might locate the 
land outside the front door of the building and use it for 
some purposes inconsistent with the operation of the school 
or hospital. This measure permits the reservation of an 
adequate tract to protect the public structure and to prevent 
any interference with its proper use. Public Law No. 569, 
Seventy-fifth Congress. 

ALASKA SCHOOL FUNDS 

H. R. 9722. Under the act of January 27, 1905, provision 
was made for the establishment of schools in Alaska. With 
the creation of the Territorial Government, the Territory of 
Alaska took over most of the Alaska schools, and the school 
system of Alaska has since been enlarged and expanded so 
as to provide education for the children of the Territory. 
Under the law of 1905 the schools therein provided for were 
supported by license taxation collected in the Territory and 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States, then reappro- 
priated by Congress and paid over to the local school boards. 
The system is a cumbersome one and, under the restrictions 
of the act of 1905, it is necessary for the Territory to supple- 
ment the funds coming from the Federal Treasury in order 
to maintain the school for the full term: The 1905 act pro- 
vides that only one teacher may be employed in each school 
and that the school year shall be for the period of 5 months, 
which is entirely insufficient. But this bill now enacted into 


of 1905 shall be paid to the Treasurer of the Territory of 


Alaska, thus simplifying the procedure for support of schools, 
Public Law No. 574, Seventy-fifth Congress. 
FUR FARM STATION 

H. R. 9912. The Alaska Territorial Legislature at the 1937 
session passed an act providing for the establishment of a 
fur farm experiment station in Alaska to be operated under 
the supervision of the University of Alaska. The board of 
regents of the university was authorized to acquire a site 
and to build, establish, and maintain the experiment station. 
This bill conveys to the University of Alaska for the purpose 
mentioned a tract of land situated near the city of Peters- 
burg, Alaska, embracing an area of 36.93 acres. Public Law 
No. 524, Seventy-fifth Congress. 

USE OF TIMBER ON PUBLIC LANDS 

H. R. 5592, introduced by Mr. DeRoven, chairman of the 
House Committee on Public Lands. Section 11 of the act of 
Congress approved May 14, 1898, permits the use of timber 
on the public lands by actual settlers, residents, individual 
miners, and prospectors. The bill mentioned permits use of 
timber on such lands by churches, hospitals, and charitable 
institutions for firewood, fence building, and for domestic 
purposes. Public Law No. 633, Seventy-fifth Congress. 

ALASKAN INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


H. R. 8177, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, of Washington. 
The bill creates a Commission to be known as the Alaskan 
International Highway Commission, to consist of five mem- 
bers, one a citizen of the Territory of Alaska, one a Member 
of the Congress of the United States, and three citizens of 
the United States. The Commission is authorized to cooper- 
ate with any such agency in the Dominion of Canada for the 
purpose of preparing plans, estimates, and specifications for 
the construction of the highway to Alaska. The members of 
the Commission serve without salary or other compensation. 
No provision has been made for their travel or other expenses, 
Public Law No. 564, Seventy-fifth Congress. 

ALASKA DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

H. Con. Res. No. 24. The resolution requests the Presi- 
dent to prepare a plan for the development of the resources 
and the expansion of the facilities of commerce of Alaska, 
The President referred the resolution to the National Re- 
sources Committee. That committee called upon the sev- 
eral Departments of the Government to furnish reports 
upon department activities and recommendations for future 
action, ‘Those reports and recommendations were made 
and generally they are in excellent form and contain ma- 
terial of much value. A covering report, designed to em- 
brace the salient features of the departmental reports and 
to make recommendations in harmony with the purpose of 
the resolution as expressed therein, is also included in the 
completed work. That covering report is sharply disap- 
pointing in many respects, principally owing to the fact 
that three of the five members of the committee desig- 
nated to prepare the report had practically no knowledge of 
Alaska and consequently no adequate understanding of its 
resources or possibilities and little concern for the develop- 
ment of its resources or the expansion of its commerce. 
Evidently the majority of that committee was fascinated 
with the idea that industry in Alaska should not expand and 
that the entire Territory should be restored as nearly as 
possible to its primeval state. The covering report occu- 


pies the first 31 pages of the printed volume. If those 31 ` 


pages be ignored, as they should be since they contain so 
much that is misleading and so little that is enlightening, 
the remaining 182 pages, with few exceptions, will be found 
to contain material which is almost uniformly correct and 
dependable, and that portion of the work is bound to be of 
value. 

All of the measures above listed, with the exception of three: 
H. R. 6790, to amend the law with respect to tax on shipping; 
H. R. 8177, for creation of the Alaskan International High- 
way Commission; and H. R. 5592, to authorize churches and 
charitable organizations to cut wood on public lands, were 
introduced by myself. In order to expedite action, companion 
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bills were in many cases introduced in the Senate at my re- 
quest, by one of the Members of that body. Frequently in 
this manner it was possible to secure action on the Senate 
bill before the House bill, and thus the likelihood of passage 
of the bill in question was much improved. Several of the 
Senators were very kind in cooperating in the enactment of 
Alaska legislation. In fact, with respect to nearly all non- 
controversial measures, companion bills were introduced in 
the Senate shortly after the original bills were introduced by 
me in the House. 

It will be understood that the legislation above described 
does not embrace all of the laws or parts of laws that were 
enacted by Congress during the last 2 years for the benefit of 
Alaska. Most of the appropriations for the Territory are car- 
ried in the regular appropriation bills. For example, the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill recently enacted pro- 
vides indirectly for a 10-percent increase in the pay of the 
Alaska Railroad employees, since an appropriation of the 
money has been made and the committee report shows the 
purpose of the appropriation. The same is true of river and 
harbor projects; the authorizations therefore are uniformly 
carried in the omnibus river and harbor bill. The River and 
Harbor Act approved August 26, 1937, embraces an authori- 
zation for the construction of small-boat harbors at Sitka, 
Alaska, at an estimated cost of $160,000; and at Juneau, 
Alaska, at an estimated cost of $232,000. The same act au- 
thorizes preliminary examinations and surveys of Wrangell 
Harbor, Craig Harbor, Grantley Harbor, the mouth of the 
Sinuk River, Elfin Cove, Myers Chuck Harbor, Unga Harbor, 
Seldovia Harbor, and the waterway to connect Tenakee In- 
let and Port Frederick on Chichagof Island. Allotment of 
funds has now been made for the construction of the small- 
boat harbor at Sitka, and the construction of the Juneau 
small-boat harbor is being vigorously urged with the hope 
that it may be put into construction this summer, 

The general River and Harbor Act of 1938, which was re- 
cently enacted, authorizes the improvement of the Skagway 
Harbor and the incidental control of the floods of the Skag- 
way River at an estimated cost of $105,000, and the construc- 
tion of a small-boat harbor at Valdez, Alaska, at an esti- 
mated cost of $68,500. 

In similar manner an examination and survey for flood 
control on the Tanana River and Chena Slough near Fair- 
banks, Alaska, was authorized in 1937 in an omnibus flood- 
control bill, and authority for construction of the necessary 
works is authorized in the omnibus flood-control bill now 
before Congress, the passage of which is confidently ex- 
pected. The estimated cost of the work is $565,000. During 
the past 2 years harbor-improvement work heretofore au- 
thorized has been put into construction, as follows: Peters- 
burg Harbor, $94,000; Wrangell Harbor, $56,000; Nome Har- 
bor, $40,000; Egegik River, $5,000; Cordova Harbor, $295,000; 
Seward Harbor, $85,000; Dry Pass, $79,000; and Sitka Har- 
bor, $67,350. 

A storm partially destroyed the jetties at Nome, Alaska, 
last winter. Funds have been set up by the War Depart- 
ment to replace and rebuild those jetties at an estimated 
cost of $160,000. During the past 2 years we haye seen the 
establishment of air mail between Juneau, Alaska, and Fair- 
banks, Alaska, by way of Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, Can- 
ada, at an annual cost to the United States Government of 
approximately $68,000. Recently all Alaskans were pleased 
at the success of our efforts in having Congress authorize 
air-mail service between Seattle, Wash., and Juneau, Alaska, 
at an estimated annual expense of $200,000. 

Mr. Speaker, this statement must not be closed without 
again saying that what Alaska needs above and beyond all 
other things is ample provision for the construction of roads 
and airfields and the installation of air-navigation facilities; 
and, last, but not least, the construction of the United States- 
British Columbia-Alaska highway, thus connecting Alaska 
by road with the United States. Definite advance has been 
made in that regard not only by the passage of the Alaskan 
International Highway Commission Act, proposed by Repre- 
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sentative Macnuson, but also by securing the approval of 
the President to a suggested amendment to the emergency 
relief bill, which would have authorized the expenditure of 
$20,000,000 under the direction of the President for the 
building of the highway to Alaska. While the amendment 
received administrative approval too late to be incorporated 
in the bill, it is reassuring to know that we have made so 
much progress. The highway should be built without delay. 


Edward A. Kenney 


— — 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. EDWARD A. KENNEY, 
late a Representative from New Jersey 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, there is no custom of 
the House of Representatives, established by long years of 
usage, that is more appropriate than that which brings us 
together to honor and pay deserved tribute to our colleagues 
who have answered the call and gone to that bourn whence 
no traveler e’er returns. 

It is well that we should stop in the busy activity of service 
in the House, and by reflection and spoken word keep green 
the memory of our departed colleagues and friends. 

Today it is my privilege and honor to recall and emphasize 
to the membership of the House those sterling qualities of 
heart and mind that endeared our departed friend, EDWARD 
A. Kenney, to the membership of this House. 

Possessed of many qualities that were outstanding, there 
was one that was particularly noteworthy. I refer to his sin- 
cerity. To be in his presence but for a moment was suffi- 
cient to be impressed with his sincerity of purpose. He was 
always ardent for the cause that claimed his active interest. 
He was never willing to sacrifice principle for expediency. 
Nor was he ever willing to compromise where a fundamental 
principle was involved. 

It was my privilege to serve with Mr. Kenney as a member 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House, Frequently the questions before that committee for 
decision were of a most intricate and complex character. In 
the solution of such problems the committee always listened 
with interest and appreciation to the viewpoint expressed by 
Mr. Kenney. They recognized the soundness of his judgment 
and the sincerity of his purpose. Trained in the law he had 
a wholesome regard for fundamental principles and was 
never willing to deviate from the proper application of such 
to the problems at hand. It is needless to say that because 
of these qualities that evidenced character—strong charac- 
ter—he had the confidence and respect of his colleagues 
both in committee and on the floor of the House. 

In making these few remarks concerning the life and char- 
acter of EDWARD A. Kenney I would be remiss if I concluded 
without some reference to the friendly and kindly manner of 
Mr, Kenney toward everyone with whom he came into con- 
tact. His quiet manner, his friendly voice, his warm hand- 
clasp, his cheerful greeting, made for him a host of friends 
who mourn his loss. He drew no distinctions between the 
mighty and the humble. To each he was the same—friendly, 
kind, and sympathetic. Never shall I forget the scene that 
was unfolded on the dreary day that we followed his body to 
the church. There was a heavy rain falling, but notwith- 
standing the cold and rain, the streets were lined with the 
citizens whom he had served so faithfully and well—men, 
women, and children of different nationalities and creeds in 
their particular sphere recognizing Epwarp KENNEY as their 
friend. The bowed heads and the moistened eyes left no 
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doubt of the hold he had upon their hearts and the realiza- 
tion upon their part of the great loss they had sustained. 

While the days and years ahead may seem dark and fore- 
boding to the loved ones he has left, yet there must be con- 
solation for them in the faith that was his, the knowledge 
that he served ably and well, and that his passing is marked 
by the mourning of a host of friends. 


What Is the State of the Union? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, we have come to the end of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress. We have been under the New 
Deal administration for more than 5 years. In that period 
of 5 years, we have spent the most stupendous sums of 
money in the history of this Nation. That money has been 
spent with the least degree of control and direction by the 
legislative branch of the Government of any appropriations 
made by the Congress in the history of the Nation. The 
Chief Executive and his administrators have had the widest 
discretion, the most unsurpassed public support, the greatest 
cooperation from the Congress ever in our history accorded 
the executive department of the Government. Capital, in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, all the citizens of this country, and 
all the activities of this country have been under the most 
complete regulation, direction, and domination of the execu- 
tive department since the Constitution was adopted. 

In spite of these conditions, what is the state of the Na- 
tion today? We are in a depression that perils the welfare 
of the United States. Capital is fearful; industry is afraid; 
agriculture hesitates; labor is uncertain; unemployment is 
increasing; business is slowed down; the hostility of the ad- 
ministration to anything and everything except being given 
more money to spend and more power to control the ex- 
penditures and regulate and regiment and dominate every 
activity in the Nation continues unabated. 

In spite of these 5 long years of hostility to legitimate 
business, reckless and wasteful public expenditures, regi- 
mentation, regulation, domination, and domineering of in- 
dustry by the executive department of Government, the de- 
pression has not been touched in its fundamental causes at 
any single point, Even the beneficial effects of monetary 
panaceas, at best merely a temporary stimulant, have been 
offset by the continued policy of hostility and abuse against 
business by the executive branch of the Government. 

When the present occupant of the White House was cam- 
paigning for reelection, his favorite appeal to the people 
was the question, “Are you better off than you were a year 
ago?” If that question was fair then, that question is fair 
today, Mr. Speaker. Therefore, we may ask of labor, with 
wage earners by the millions out of jobs and walking the 
streets, “Are you better off than you were a year ago, or 
5 years ago?” We may ask industry, with its fireless fur- 
naces and its stilled machinery, “Are you better off than you 
were & year ago, or 5 years ago?” We may ask of agricul- 
culture, writhing under the inequities of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1937, fading foreign markets, and falling 
prices for farm commodities, Are you better off than you 
were a year ago, or 5 years ago?” 

We ask of capital, made fearful of investment by the hos- 
tility of the executive department of Government and driven 
into the safety vaults or Government bonds, “Are you better 
off than you were a year ago, or 5 years ago?” We ask the 
taxpayers of this Nation, staggering under an intolerable 
burden created by the vast expenditures promulgated by 


this administration, and with no relief in sight “Are you 
better off than you were a year ago, or 5 years ago?” We 
ask the citizens of the Nation, every one of whom is facing 
uncertainty and doubt, “Are you better off than you were 
a year ago, or 5 years ago?” We ask the consumers of this 
country, whose pocketbooks have been flattened and de- 
pleted by the hidden taxation that is loaded upon the neces- 
sities and luxuries of life, and which must be paid by those 
least able to pay, “Are you better off than you were a year 
ago, or 5 years ago?” We ask of those thousands upon 
thousands of home owners, whose properties are being taken 
from them under foreclosure proceedings by the United States 
Government, “Are you better off than you were a year ago, 
or 5 years ago?” 

We ask of the railroad system of this country, facing utter 
ruin and bankruptcy, “Are you better off than you were a 
year ago, or 5 years ago?” 

We ask of the employees of this vast railway system, whose 
jobs and wages are now hanging in the balance, “Are you 
better off than you were a year ago, or 5 years ago?” 

We ask of you citizens on relief, whose political independ- 
ence guaranteed by the Bill of Rights is being sacrificed— 
you who are being made the pawns in the most putrid po- 
litical diversion of public funds; you, the price of whose 
bread and shelter at the hands of your Government is your 
right to speak as you please, to think as you please, to vote 
as you please, “Are you better off than you were a year ago, 
or 6 years ago?” 

Mr. Speaker, in the last 5 years there has been a new 
fashion established in Government. Under the requirements 
of that new mode of control, the welfare of this Nation and 
its people has been made a secondary consideration. The 
prime consideration in these last 5 years has been loyalty to 
a personality and abject acquiescence to the policies of a 
clique in the executive department of the Government de- 
scribed as a group of advisers with “a passion for anony- 
mity.” It has now developed beyond any question of a doubt 
that that “passion for anonymity” is not due to any over- 
weening sense of modesty on the part of the members of 
this administrative clique. It is due, instead, to a desire to 
escape the scrutiny of the Congress and the taxpayers; to 
escape responsibility to the Congress and the taxpayers for 
policies and acts which have kept this country in the de- 
pression that for more than 5 years has rested like a pall 
upon us. That “passion for anonymity” is the passion to 
work in secrecy and to fashion government behind closed 
and locked doors, away from the prying eyes of the Con- 
gress and the disturbing questions of the people, 

It is time, Mr. Speaker, that we had an end to this sort of 
government by anonymity. The people have a right to 
demand, and the people are demanding, that their duly elected 
and responsible officials of government determine the policies 
in the light of open day and administer those policies for the 
benefit of the Nation and not to perpetuate the power of a 
gigantic political bureaucracy at Washington that bestrides 
the neck of this Nation like an old man of the sea. 

I said a moment ago, Mr. Speaker, that under this new 
mode of government the welfare of this Nation has become 
a secondary objective, and that the primary requirement of 
this New Deal style of government is loyalty to a personality 
and supine acquiescence to policies of anonymous origin, It 
is even more than that. We have long since reached the point 
where if any citizen of this country—be he a duly elected 
representative of the people in Congress, the head of a great 
industry, a judge of the Supreme Court, a capitalist with 
millions invested, or an humble citizen looking for his life’s 
necessities to this bureaucracy—if he dares to raise his voice 
in objection to the policies and the acts of the administra- 
tion, or to suggest some policy or some act to which the 
administration is not sympathetic, then that individual is 
promptly branded at the White House as an enemy to his 
country, as a Tory, an aristocratic anarchist, a disloyal party 
member, a prince of privilege, a money changer, an economic 
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royalist. It is a fact today that the lexicon of abusive terms 
literally has been exhausted by those in the executive depart- 
ment of this Government who are utterly impatient and 
intolerant of any criticism, diversity of view regarding their 
policies, or any suggestions as to a change of policy. 

On a certain occasion the Chief Executive of this Nation 
assured the people that if New Deal experiments failed, if the 
administration made a mistake, the White House would be 
the very first point from which a frank and candid admis- 
sion of such mistakes would come, and that such mistaken 
policies and experiments would be abandoned. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, in the past 5 years, in spite of the proven failure of 
numerous policies and experiments of the New Deal, there 
has not been one single instance when the gentleman who 
made that promise of candor and frankness has admitted a 
single mistake or has conceded that a single policy has not 
worked well. Instead of candid and frank admissions, there 
has been only a stream of vituperative abuse turned upon 
those who, regardless of race, party, or creed, dared eyen to 
suggest that every policy of the administration was not the 
quintessence of governmental wisdom and that every experi- 
ment had not been the perfection of planning. 

In these last 5 years, Mr. Speaker, we have seen the Federal 
judiciary assailed and a bitter fight made by the administra- 
tion to subjugate the courts to the will of the Executive and 
to impair for all time the sanctity and integrity of the bench. 
We have seen free press and free speech assailed. We have 
seen the Congress abdicate its constitutional functions and 
duties. We have seen a scheme attempted in the Government 
reorganization plan that would have made of the United 
States Congress a hollow shell and would have extinguished 
representative government, as conceived in our Constitution, 
and put us under the complete domination of a one-man gov- 
ernment. Those issues are not dead. It is a known fact that 
today plans are being laid to revive those issues in the next 
Congress unless the people at the ballot box November regis- 
ter their disapproval in such an overwhelming manner as to 
rout that group of governmental adventurers and political 
buccaneers who lurk in the deep shadows of the White House. 

It is a significant thing that one of the commonest words 
in our language today, the word occurring most frequently in 
the press in connection with the policies and the intentions 
of the administration is that term wafted to us across the 
seas from the totalitarian governments of Russia, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria—the word “purge.” We hear, if you please, 
that those sound and able members of the Democratic Party 
who put the welfare of their country and the integrity of 
their conscience above blind personal loyalty and craven 
acquiescence to policies which they knew were dangerous are 
to be “purged” out of their party by this clique hiding in the 
shadows of the White House shrouded in their “passion for 
anonymity.” 

We hear, Mr. Speaker, that those representatives of the 
people in the opposition party who have dared to attempt to 
exercise their constitutional functions and duties and have 
fulfilled their proper role of critics of the administration are 
to be “purged” from public life. The edict has gone forth 
from this anonymous clique that the biparty system of gov- 
ernment is to be a thing of the past; that even a monoparty 
system of government is to be stamped out; that government 
by clique is to be the mode henceforth. 

To attempt to enumerate the bald contradictions, the 
brazen inconsistencies, the discredited experiments and the 
fallacious policies of the New Deal administration would 
be a futile task, because we would become lost in the maze 
of them. Problems face us of such vast import, so intricate 
in nature as to be impossible of analysis intelligible to others 
than trained economists or industrial administrators. There- 
fore perforce treat this whole question from the standpoint 
of the condition of the country today after 5 years of the 
New Deal administration and ask ourselves, “What is the 
state of the Union?” 

On a certain occasion, when conditions looked rosy, the 
Chief Executive in great exultation assured the Nation in a 
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public speech that everything was as it should be, and that 
“We planned it that way, and don’t let- anybody tell you 
differently.” Mr. Speaker, there are so many phases of 
this administration, so many of its policies, so many of its 
purposes which it refuses steadfastly to abandon or even 
to modify in the face of this depression, that the country 
cannot escape the conviction that the statement of the 
Chief Executive that “We planned it that way,” connoted 
something vastly more significant than what at the time 
appeared to be a more or less cheerful business situation. 

The New Deal propaganda machine, resembling in almost 
every point those of Russia, Italy, Germany, seems to have 
been planned that way. The continued assault upon the 
independence of the judiciary—an assault that continues 
even up to this hour—seems to have been planned that way. 
The bitter hostility of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment toward taking relief out of politics and politics out of 
relief—a hostility that caused the Senate three separate 
times to refuse to cleanse the relief administration of putrid 
politics—seems to have been planned that way. 

The purging—and here we find that foreign word again— 
of the Democratic Party of its sound and able leaders— 
seems to have been planned that way. The interference of 
the executive departments of the Government, from the 
President down, in both the primaries and the November 
elections seems to have been planned that way. The prosti- 
tution of millions of dollars of public funds for propaganda 
purposes, the perpetuation of the gigantic political bureau- 
cracy at Washington and the further consolidation of its 
powers over the people, all seem to have been planned that 
way. 

The proof that these things were planned is undeniable. 
It is found, in fact, that the New Deal administration in- 
tends, according to its responsible spokesmen, to revive in 
the next Congress, if it can, every discredited policy, every 
repudiated attempt to bring about a Government through 
political monopoly operated by an unparalleled bureaucracy 
and bossed by a political, intellectual autocracy. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation which we face in this Nation 
goes far beyond the personal pride, prestige, or place in 
history of any single man or group of men. We are dealing 
here, sir, if you please, with the lives and welfare and hap- 
piness of 130,000,000 men, women, and children. We are 
dealing here, if you please, with our constitutional form of 
Government. We are dealing, if you please, with those lib- 
erties and rights and privileges won for us in the blood of 
our fathers spilled upon the Revolutionary battlefields and 
set forth in the Bill of Rights. We are dealing, if you please, 
with something even greater than that; namely, the fate 
of the greatest constitutional republic that the world has 
ever seen. Our democracy today stands as a flaming beacon 
of hope in the tempest which is swirling about the world, 
wrecking governments, submerging liberties, and devastating 
nations. Let constitutional government in America fail, 
and the hope of the world is gone. No disaster of any char- 
acter or magnitude could approach such a catastrophe for 
the world as the failure of free government in America. 
If it fails, God alone knows what will happen to the people 
of the world. 

We are dealing today, Mr. Speaker, with what is infinitely 
more precious and important than the pride or prestige or 
the place in history of any individual or group of individuals. 
That is liberty handed down to us by our fathers in sacred 
trust to be passed on by us to posterity untarnished and 
unweakened. 

It has been seriously proposed in the last 5 years that the 
citizens of our free Republic have a right to exercise their 
religious, political, and civil liberties or to divest themselves 
of those liberties in exchange for a promised economic secu- 
rity. That is a damnable hearsay which I today refute. It 
is not our right to barter away the liberties of posterity. We 
partake of those liberties but we do not own them. They are 
not ours to yield. They are no more the property of this 
generation than is the science of mathematics the property 
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of this generation. Those liberties guaranteed under the 
Constitution are no more the private possessions of this gen- 
eration, to be bartered away like sacks of meal, than are 
the promises of the Man of Galilee. It is atrocious, Mr. 
Speaker, it is inexpressibly atrocious, that such a theory 
should be advanced to the people. Such an idea must be 
bitterly fought, and it must be defeated. 

What are those conditions which make a nation open to 
the sacrifice of its people’s liberties and the acceptance of 
dictatorship? Unemployment; labor disorders; contradic- 
tory economic policies; the injection of a multiplicity of con- 
fusing issues; intolerable taxation; intimidation of industry— 
all of these mean fear, hesitation, and finally despotism. 

“We planned it that way,” declared the Chief Executive. 
Does he still repeat that exultant phrase? 

Mr. Speaker, we must put America back to work. We 
must allay the fear which paralyzes our citizens and has 
chilled the economic blood stream of finance in its courses; 
which has made silent the wheels of industry and left cold 
the furnaces which glowed with the fires of activity in yes- 
teryear. The destiny of democracy in the world is at stake. 
The liberties, the happiness, the welfare, the very lives of 
130,000,000 men, women, and children are swaying in the 
balance. Constitutional government in America is at the 
crossroads. Either we are going to continue along that high 
Toad pointed out to us by the founding fathers, which has 
led us to the highest levels of prosperity ever known by any 
people in the world, or we are going to turn off along a path- 
way fragrant with the primroses of political promises but 
leading in the end to bitter disillusionment, lost liberty, and 
perpetual poverty for the masses. 

We must make that choice next November, Mr. Speaker. 
If this Nation is to continue along the path we have pursued 
for the past 5 years, 1940 may come too late. 

If we are to continue along the high road of progress 
toward a constantly better civilization, if we are to rescue 
this Nation from the depression which grips it and from 
those fears and doubts which paralyze us, we must put 
America back to work. We must restore that cooperation 
between government and business which has as its common 
objective the welfare of the whole Nation. 

We must restore the biparty system of government with 
that balance essential to our constitutional policy of govern- 
ment by discussion, debate, fair compromise and the rule of 
the majority with all due regard for the rights of minorities. 

We can do this, Mr. Speaker. America has not lost her 
courage. That spirit which enabled our forefathers to hew 
out of the primeval forests and the empty plains of this 
continent the greatest Nation the world ever knew has not 
departed from us. It has been lulled into quiescence for 
the moment; but, given the opportunity, it will fiame up and 
surge through the length and breadth of this land to restore 
that prosperity for which we all yearn and which we must 
have. 

The old truths are still true. The old laws of human 
nature are still laws. Legislative measures and Executive 
manifestos have neither displaced nor weakened those truths 
and those laws. They are still there. They still operate. 
They are still immutable. We have but to return to them 
and to guide our course accordingly to find our way back 
to that prosperity and that happiness which have always 
been the symbol of Americanism. 

If we fail to get back to a sound, nonpartisan, nonsectional 
concept of government and industry, and if we fail to allay 
the bitter class warfare and hatreds which have been gen- 
erated and nurtured throughout the last 5 years, God help 
this Nation and this people. 

It can be done, Mr. Speaker, and it is my profound con- 
viction that the American people at the ballot boxes next 
November will register their overwhelming demand for a 
return to sound government under our Constitution, sane 
economics, tolerance, and cooperation. I believe that after 
the votes are counted next November, we will all have reason 
to exclaim, “Thank God for the courage and the sound com- 
mon sense of the people of America.” 
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The Progress of the Third Session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, as we come to the close of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress I feel it proper to give an account of 
the stewardship, for great importance will be attached to the 
activities of the session just closed. The high lights of the 
aoe session could well be placed under the following 
captions: 


WAGE-HOUR LAW 
The wage-hour law looms as the most important perma- 
nent legislation. It establishes a Federal law regulating the 
minimum wage to be paid to workers and fixes maximum 
hours for employment in industry affecting interstate com- 
merce. It also prohibits employment of children under 16 
years of age in certain industries. The law has relationship 
to the general welfare, is directed against sweatshop tactics, 
is designed to increase purchasing power where most needed, 
will prove of tremendous benefit to many long exploited, and 
will assist to establish permanent recovery. 
TAX REVISION 
Business demanded an easing change in the tax structure. 
The Revenue Act of 1938 is an answer to the demand of 
business. The undistributed-profits tax has been greatly ad- 
justed. Eighty percent of all corporations earning less than 
$25,000 annually are exempt from the undistributed-profits 
tax. Similar sweeping provisions were applied to the capi- 
tal gains and losses section. The complicated graduation 
tax rates for long terms and capital gains is out. Instead, 
20 percent on gains for property held more than 18 months 
but not longer than 2 years is the tax, 15 percent is levied 
on property held more than 2 years. Assets held less than 
18 months are taxable under normal and surtax rates (old 
law). More generous provisions are permitted in establish- 
ing offsets on capital gains. There are other minor changes 
in the bill eliminating nuisance taxes such as the 10-percent 
tax on toilet articles, fur taxes, sporting goods, cameras, and 
so forth. 
R. F. C. LOANS 
In a designed effort to combat the depression millions are 
made available for loans through the office of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in the direction of lending 
up to $1,500,000,000. Such loans are to be made to business 
and municipalities. A favorable extension is made as to 
the period in which the loan is to be repaid. Previously the 
date was 1945. With an aim to stimulate borrowing, to in- 
crease business activity and employment, much discretion has 
been left by Congress as to the spending policy with the 
Chairman of the R. F. C. 
THE ARMY AND THE NAVY 
With disturbed world conditions, the Congress heeded the 
advice of experts as to the protection of our beloved country. 
Billion voted for arms. The Navy will spend approximately 
$600,000,000 and the Army $500,000,000 during the next fiscal 
year. Reducing this to simple terms: Protection—the polic- 
ing power of a nation. 
CROP CONTROL 
Thirty million people work in the Nation’s largest single 
industry and accordingly their livelihood comes from the 
industry of the farm. Moreover, the rest of the country 
is dependent upon them and the present Congress passed 
and fought over an intricate piece of governmental ma- 
chinery designed to control the production and marketing 
of major farm crops and thereby protect and stabilize the 
income of the farmer. Congress has established a fund of 
$500,000,000 each year to provide cash payment to farmers 
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building and maintaining of reservoirs, levees, and flood 


who meet the terms set forth in the legislation. In the clos- 
ing hours of the session this amount was augmented by 
$212,000,000 for the year 1938 to be paid to those assisting 
in bringing their income more nearly in line with indus- 
trial income. 
MONOPLY INQUIRY AT THE REQUEST OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

Congress has voted to investigate monopolies and to study 
avenues of approach to modernize and strengthen the anti- 
trust laws. A committee of 12 members is to be appointed, 
6 from Congress and 6 from the various departments of 
Government. They will conduct the investigation as to in- 
come concentration and wealth and economic power con- 
centration in the United States. From the result of the 
findings future legislation declaring the relationship between 
government, big business, and high finance is to be estab- 
lished. 

HOME BUILDING 

Home building, playing a vital part in the Nation’s heavy- 
goods industry, received the attention of Congress in a big 
way. From many quarters the legislative body was encour- 
aged to foster home construction, not only because of the 
great benefit to be derived generally, but also to assist nor- 
mal recovery to which this particular activity would be 
most helpful. Accordingly, it has been made easy for the 
individual desiring to build a home to obtain funds with 
which to build. Very much of the so-called bonus money 
has been excluded from the new operation. Financing 
terms are easier. This has been made possible by amend- 
ment to the National Housing Act. 

SLUM CLEARANCE 

This program advances on two fronts; one demands more 
mortgage guaranty fostering private building, the other 
establishes Federal loans to local subdivision of Government 
to promote slum clearance. Its entire activity is under the 
F. H. A. Act. The present session added $300,000,000 and 
word has gone forth to give the activity immediate impetus. 

SEVERE REGULATIONS OF FOOD AND DRUGS 


Since 1906 the Food and Drugs Act has stood unchanged 
upon the statute books, but here again, -with a view toward 
general welfare and public health, the Congress has written 
the new and stricter Food and Drugs Act of 1938. It becomes 
effective in June of next year. The act deals with a view of 
protecting the consumer, it increases the power of the Fed- 
eral Commission, it forbids false and misleading advertising, 
whether in the press or by radio, and establishes authority 
in the Department of Agriculture barring adulteration and 
false labeling. 

LIFETIME TENURE FOR POSTMASTERS 

A marked extension in civil-service reform is a proper 
statement to make as regards this new classification for 
postmasters. Some 14,000 first-, second-, and third-class 
postmasters are affected by this new legislation. The fourth- 
class postmasters, previously under civil service, are ap- 
pointed by the Postmaster General. 

AVIATION 

The present Aviation Commission, an agency created by 
the Air Mail Act of 1934, made certain recommendations, 
the result of which placed air transportation under regula- 
tions for the first time similar to the control provided for 
bus and railroad transportation. The bill, known as the 
civil aeronautics authority bill, provides for a bipartisan 
aviation Authority of five members to regulate all civil 
aviation and air transport, and also sets forth safety regu- 
lations. In a subsection there is created an air safety board 
of three members to be appointed by the President, with 
the approval of the Senate. The purpose of the bill is 
safety in travel, the preventing of the spread of bad practices, 
and destructive and wasteful tactics resulting from fierce 
competition now existing in the air-carrier industry. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


A 5-year national program with an expenditure of 
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walls is the aim of the Federal Government. The present 
act carries no appropriation, and financing must come from 
later appropriations and from allocations from the W. P. A. 
The program will be without cost to the local governments 
except for the furnishing of property rights. Listed in proj- 
ects authorized are: Ohio River Basin, $125,000,000; lower 
Mississippi Basin, $40,000,000 in addition to large prior au- 
thorizations; upper Mississippi Basin, $9,300,000; Willamette 
(Oreg.) Basin, $11,000,000; Red River, $54,000,000; Arkansas 
River Basin, $21,000,000; Connecticut River, $11,524,000. 


BANERUPTCY LAW REWRITTEN 


The 40-year-old bankruptcy law receives attention. The 
new Chandler bill enacted during the closing days of the 
session, is expected to revise the corporate bankruptcy pro- 
cedure. Certain sections in the old act permitting grave 
abuses will now receive corrective treatment. Small stock- 
holders and bondholders of corporations, also creditors, 
will be guaranteed expert advice by public competent au- 
thority, the Securities and Exchange Commission. Also 
corporations and individuals may have their debts adjusted 
downward thereby permitting regular installment payments 
without declaring bankruptcy. The bill brings an antiquated 
law to meet modern conditions. 


RELIEF AND RECOVERY 


The lending-and-spending program received a most proper 
consideration at the hands of Congress. The law has as its 
purpose assistance to the people and improvement to the 
Nation. The care of the unemployed is a most proper ob- 
jective and the stimulating of private business is likewise an 
added goal. There is provided in the law $1,425,000,000 for 
the Works Progress Administration; it is to serve the period 
through February next. A provision permits the President, 
if necessary, to spend the entire sum in 7 rather than 8 
months. Some of the fund is earmarked as follows: $175,- 
000,000 for the Farm Security Administration (purpose—to 
help destitute farmers); $75,000,000 for the National Youth 
Administration (purpose—to aid needy children); $965,000,- 
000 for the Public Works Administration (purpose—to give 
and lend to municipalities for construction, such as court- 
houses, schools, sewerage, and so forth). A provision states 
the work must begin by January 1, 1939, and be completed 
by September 1940. In addition to the above there is a 
P. W. A. revolving fund for grants and loans. The fund is 
accumulated by the sale of securities received from munici- 
palities as collateral for loans; $100,000,000 from the R. F. C. 
for further electrification in farm homes; and $212,000,000 
for payment to farmers producing basic crops and cooperat- 
ing with the A. A. A. in attempting to lower price-reducing 
surpluses. 

The foregoing briefly touches the high spots of the legisla- 
tive activity of the last Congress, spending nearly 6 months 
in Washington, during which period their devotion to the 
just principles of the democratic and sympathetic processes 
of government were made evident to a Nation, 


Edward A. Kenney 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. D. LANE POWERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. EDWARD A, 
KENNEY, late a Representative from New Jersey 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, it was with great sorrow 
that the people of New Jersey learned on January 27, of 


$375,000,000 to assist in flood control and devoted to the ! this year, that one of our most respected and loved Members 
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of Congress, Epwarp A. Kenney, of the Ninth Congressional 
District of our State, had passed away. 

Ep Kenney, as he was affectionately known to his col- 
leagues and friends, was one of the State’s most able legis- 
lators. He and I came to Congress at the same time, in 1933. 
He was one of the first Members of the House whom I met 
during the hectic months of that first session of the Seventy- 
third Congress. 

For more than 5 years Ep Kenney served the people 
of his district and his State. Firm in his own convictions, 
he was always in the forefront of the fight for any cause he 
believed to be just and was always strong in his opposition 
to any cause he believed false. His courage, his fearlessness, 
his unswerving devotion to that legislation which he spon- 
sored or supported won for him the admiration and respect 
of many, even of those who did not agree with him. No 
higher praise can be given a man than to say that his 
opponents respect and admire him. 

As a member of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, Mr. Kenney helped shape many important pieces 
of legislation during his incumbency. However, those of us 
who knew hun could tell, from our observation of his actions 
in the Congress, that his first legislative love was his own 
bill for establishment of a national lottery. That was the 
first cause thet enlisted his sponsorship. ‘That was the cause 
for which he fought most vehemently and for which he was 
still fighting up to his untimely death. 

Congressmen Kenney’s life was symbolical of the follow- 
ing creed of Abraham Lincoln: 

I do the very best I know how, the very best I can, and I 
mean to keep doing so till the end; if the end brings me out all 
right, what is said against me won't amount to anything. 

Ep Kenney fought the good fight till the end. This 
legislative warrior has gone to his reward and rest, but his 
long record of public service will leave a lasting footprint on 
the sands of time. His passing was a severe loss to New 
Jersey and our Nation. 


Business and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY J. SWOPE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SWOPE. Mr. Speaker, it has become rather fashion- 
able of late for the bitter opponents of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and the Democratic Party to say that busi- 
ness is antagonistic to the President and his program. 

I have endeavored to check on the accuracy of this state- 
ment, which is often so loosely made, and I find no great 
evidence in my district of such a situation. The thousands 
of small-business people in my section ef Pennsylvania, and 
the hundreds of thousands of small-business people through- 
out the Nation, are too intimately familiar with the innu- 
merable measures which have been enacted since President 
Roosevelt was inaugurated March 4, 1933, for the benefit of 
the common every-day citizen, to be against the President. 
The business people know that when the ordinary citizen 
has earnings, those earnings immediately find their way into 
the channels of trade. Trade, even today, with the great 
and rapid growth of big-business organizations during the 
past 10 or 15 years, is still largely conducted by what we 
might term the “small” businessman. 

Mr. Speaker, to enumerate all of the acts passed under 
the Roosevelt administration which have been specifically 
beneficial to business would take far more time than I desire 
to use today. 
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It is my belief that one of the most helpful laws was 
that which established an absolute guarantee for bank de- 
posits up to $5,000 in each individual account. 

Thinking back to the dread days of the latter part of the 
Hoover administration, when banks were crashing in every 
community, we shudder to think what might have happened 
if the Roosevelt administration had not come along with its 
constructive program. During the Hoover administration, 
6,364 banks failed, taking down deposits totaling more than 
$4,000,000,000, representing the life savings, yea often the 
life blood, of millions of our citizens. During the Roosevelt 
administration to December 31, 1937, there were only 363 
bank failures involving deposits of only $203,000,000. In 
most instances the banks which failed were members of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and the indi- 
vidual depositors of $5,000, or less, suffered no loss what- 
ever. 

Recently the banks of this country had on deposit almost 
$60,000,000,000—a record for all time. At no time was this 
even approached, excepting in the early part of 1930 when 
there was something over $59,000,000,000 on deposit in 
almost 9,000 more banks than at present exist. 

Approaching the dangerous banking situation when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was inaugurated was the awful plight of 
millions of our small farmers and small-home owners. 
Through the Federal Land Bank, and several other agencies, 
farmers were enabled to refinance the mortgages on their 
Properties. Through the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
small-property holders were privileged to retain the owner- 
ship of their homes by refinancing their mortgages. 

Home ownership, Mr. Speaker, is one of the foundation 
stones of our great Republic. A great nation, populated by 
people who own their own homes, will never be easy prey 
for the radical, whether he be of Communistic or Fascist com- 
plexion. Through these agencies the Government not only 
saved the homes of millions of people but it made it possible 
for thousands of banks to free assets which they previously 
held in a frozen capacity in overdue and unpaid mortgages. 
While we are often regaled with tales about the Government 
dispossessing through foreclosure some of these who were 
saved 5 years ago, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
virtually 70 percent of those whose homes were saved by the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation are current in payment of 
their obligations under their new Government mortgages. 
Thirty-three thousand borrowers have even now completely 
paid off their loans. 

The Federal Housing Act has distributed its blessings far 
and wide through this Nation. Ask the dozens and hundreds 
of people in every city and county who have embarked upon 
that highly creditable pathway toward the acquisition of a 
home through Federal Housing Administration financing, 
and they will tell you of the blessings of this Roosevelt agency. 

The Works Progress Administration, which is about to ob- 
serve its third anniversary, has made it possible for millions 
of people to retain their self-respect in earning a livelihood 
at useful work, The smallest community in our district, and 
in truth in the Nation, can point with pride to some public 
improvement which has been made possible through this 
humane and honest way of handling the relief problem. We 
have courthouses, city halls, waterworks, sewer systems, 
bridges, wharves, tunnels, swimming pools, community cen- 
ters, schoolhouses, athletic fields, and literally hundreds of 
examples which will stand for many years in testimony of a 
just and timely program of national relief. Not only that, 
Mr. Speaker, but the construction of these needed improve- 
ments has made it possible for local municipalities to live 
within their tax income without increased millage, and in fre- 
quent instances has permitted actual tax reductions by local 
governmental units. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps has brought manifold 
blessings. The building of character in our young men is of 
benefit which no one can measure in dollars and cents. On 
top of that, these boys have, through their service in the 
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Uncorrected bills for residence service for Windsor and for Detroit 


C. C. C. camps, sent home to their needy families their wages, 
which have enabled the families to continue. In addition, 
millions of acres of forest land have been improved, and the 
future money benefits to be derived from this work are 
incalculable. 

Mr. Speaker, I have referred to these specific matters for 
the particular reason that they have not only touched the 
lives and welfare of the rank and file of our citizenry, but 
these measures have brought to the small-business man, and 
to the large as well, improved trade and the opportunity to 
continue in business. Statistics show an abnormally small 
number of business failures ever since the effects of the first 
Roosevelt measures, passed in the early days of his adminis- 
tration, became noticeable. 

Mr. Speaker, as I go forth into this 1938 campaign for 
reelection to the House of Representatives, I will be assailed 
by my political opponents because of my adherence to the 
Roosevelt program. I have no apologies to make. I shall, 
from time to time, discuss my position in public with respect 
to separate items of our program, and can only ask our adver- 
saries which of these great humanitarian measures they would 
eliminate from our statute books. 


Comparative Cost of Electrical Energy, Michigan 
and Ontario 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I herewith include a statement received from an 

authoritative source in the city of Detroit, Mich., relative to 
the cost of electrical energy in the cities of Detroit and 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 

This statement is in answer to an address given by the 
Honorable WALTER Pierce, a Representative from the State of 
Oregon, and reported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on page 
8759. This statement carries out my contention that the 
cost of electric energy depends upon geographical location, 
nearness to sources of fuel or power, whether it be steam or 
water, and the volume of consumption. That a public utility 
can furnish it cheaper than private utilities is absurd, for it 
costs about the same under like conditions, no matter how 
generated. 

If the contention is correct that the public is overcharged 
for electrical energy by private utilities, then it is fair to say 
that the utilities commissions of all the States are inefficient, 
incompetent, and useless as public servants having charge of 
the question of public utilities. 

There is no question but what electrical energy can be gen- 
erated a little cheaper in some places where natural power 
resources and fuel deposits are at hand and the transportation 
and cost of fuel is less. 

I submit the following statement and include it as a part 
of my remarks: 

Thank you for your letter of June 11 telling us of a speech made 
by Congressman Pierce, of Oregon, on electric rates. We have de- 
ays our reply until now in order to check up a great many points. 

Prack is right in one point. Windsor has reduced its rates 
for ip 8 service. The figures used for your speech are before the 
rate reduction and the figures quoted in Mr. Prerce’s talk are after 
the rate reduction. Mr. Prerce criticizes the selection of 900 kilo- 
watt-hours per year as a point of comparison between Windsor and 
Detroit rates. We selected this point because the average consump- 
tion of all Detroit residential customers for 1937 was 910 kilowatt- 
hours. To cover Mr. Prerce’s point we give below a comparison of 
Detroit rates and Windsor rates for six different consumptions, 
ranging from the Nig? small residence customer to the very large 


customer. Because Mr. Prerce (p. 8759, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
House) has computed bills for 1 month, we have done 
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Detroit | Windsor 
rates 


Monthly kilowatt-hour consumption: 


popni 
88288 


Not many of our customers use as little as 25 kilowatt-hours. 
In 1937 some 12 percent of our residence customers used 25 kilo- 
watt-hours or less, 17 percent used between 25 and 40 kilowatt- 
hours, 51 percent used 40 to 100 kilowatt-hours, and the remaining 
20 percent used more than 100 kilowatt-hours. 

We have quoted bills without any adjustment for taxes or ap- 
pliance Suppose we now convert back to an annual basis 
and that we discuss an annual consumption of 900 kilowatt-hours 
per year (75 kilowatt-hours per month), because this consumption 
is the average of all of our residence customers. Suppose that 
we deduct taxes from the Detroit charge and that we make al- 
lowance for free lamp replacements in Detroit and for free appli- 
ance repairs and fuse calls, The following computation shows that 
at the new rates the quoted Detroit charge is a little higher than 
the quoted Windsor charge: 


Annual bill, 900 kilowatt-hours per year 


As per rate (900 kilowatt-hours per year) 
Taxes (13 percent Detroit Edison € Co. 1937 ratio to gross) 


Net; without, taxes.. ia... 3... a na 
Lamp service at retail costs (8 lamp renewals per year at 15 
27... . a a ee See 
Appliance repairs and fuse calls 


Net annual cost, without taxes and free service 
Per month 


Mr. Prerce is inclined to discard the correction for lamp re- 
placements and for appliance repairs and fuse calls. Only a man 
bent on proving his point at all costs will discard the lamp- 
replacement item. Mr. Pierce thinks that $2.81 is too high an 
allowance for fuse replacements. This is true. Fuse replacements 
cost about 50 to 75 cents per year per customer. Note that we 
have allowed a 64-cent correction on the Windsor bill for fuse 
replacements because Windsor renders this service. More than 82 
of this item is the cost of making appliance repairs without extra 
charge. The Detroit Edison Co. keeps its customers supplied with- 
out charge with extension cords. It replaces burned-out range 
elements without charge. It inspects and makes minor repairs to 
all electrical appliances without charge. If the appliance requires 
a major repair and the work can be done without shipping the the 
appliance to the factory, the Edison Co. charges for the parts used 
but not for labor and makes the repairs in its appliance repair 
shop. This service cannot be ignored in comparing Windsor and 
Detroit rates. It is not rendered by the Windsor Utility. 

Mr. Prerce discusses the Detroit Edison Co. repeatedly through- 
out his speech. Some of his figures are right and some of them 
are wrong. It is exceedingly difficult to make precise statements 
with little knowledge of the data used. Mr. PIERCE has done as 
well as anyone could, not having exact knowledge, but, for ex- 
ample, his statement in the second paragraph on the right-hand 
column on page 8759— 

“It is obvious that only a small percentage of the Detroit cus- 
tomers were billed at the consumption given in the example cited 
by the gentleman from Michigan”— : 
is not correct. How could Mr. Perce make a correct statement 
when he does not know the size distribution of residence cus- 
tomers in Detroit? The only criticism of Mr. Prerce is that he 
has made precise statements without precise knowledge. I marvel 
that Mr. Prerce has done as well as he has. I certainly would feel 
bashful about discussing on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the cost of raising apples in Oregon. 

I don’t know whether the purpose of congressional debate is to 
establish truth or to down an adversary. If you think that Mr, 
Prerce is really seeking information, I would like to send a copy 
of this letter to him. 


Bearing further on the subject of cost of electric energy, 
I include a letter from a citizen giving intimate information 
on the cost of electric energy in Ontario: 
San Francisco, CALIF., June 1938. 
Hon. Gro. A. DONDERO, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


Dear Sir: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February. 17, handed to me 
this morning, contains Mr. RANKIN’s remarkable exposition of the 
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advantages of public ownership and operation of electric plants. 
His statements of very low rates by the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Commission seem extravagant. American newspapers that some 
years ago were telling fairy tales about that commission must have 
learned some facts about it, as of late years they have been saying 
nothing about it. 

One fact about it is that though immune from taxation, and 
from all legal process like a government, it has never been self- 
ing, the Ontario government paying half the cost of its 
transmission lines. My latest report is of 1929, when Hydro’s 
report stated the cost of its new primary lines at $2,668,241, and 
the Government grant at $1,334,120.50. The Government also 
gave it occasional bonuses in cash, amounting to over $10,000,000 
in 1926 and $8,000,000 in 1927. 

RANKIN said Michigan would save $46,000,000 a year if it was 
blessed with Hydro rates. It is almost certain you would increase 
the cost of your electricity by more than $46,000,000. For RANKIN, 
like all boosters of public operation, quotes only the smaller part 
of Hydro’s charges to its consumers. He omits the chief expense, 
which is the service charge. And there are other heavy costs, 

Here is Hydro’s bill Oscar French at Stoney Creek, just 
outside of the city of Hamilton, for 3 months ending July 31, 1929: 

Consumption at 4 cents, 55 kilowatt-hours, $2.20. Service 
charge, $18.65. Total, $15.85. Mr. French had to pay $4.55 per 
month for the privilege of buying electricity. The rate is 28.8 
cents per kilowatt-hour. 

I could quote you some other bills. A few years ago the mana- 
ger of one of Hydro’s rural districts north of Toronto wrote & 
letter to the Toronto Globe explaining his operations. He said the 
service charge for house lighting was $2.50 per month, and con- 
sumption charge 5 cents per kilowatt-hour. That the average con- 
sumption was 20 kilowatt-hours per month. Hence the bill for 
consumption would average $1, making $3.50 with service charge, 
or 17% cents per kilowatt-hour. 

I have part of Hydro’s tables of rural service in 1929. Its rates 
have since risen. Most farmers seem to have signed up for “Light 
farm service,” which “Includes service for lighting farm buildings 
and power for small equipment, motor not exceeding 3 horsepower, 
or an range; motor and range not to be used simulta- 

In Sarnia district, just opposite Port Huron, this service charge 
is $3.40, with 4 cents consumption rate first 30 kilowatt-hours and 
2 cents thereafter. At Strathroy it is $4.10 and 6 cents. At Allis- 
ton, near Collingwood, it is $4.55 and 8 cents. Those are the rates 
at most points in the Georgian Bay district. The service charge 
is so high that the victims economize on consumption. 

At most West Ontario points the rates are hardly less. I have a 
Hydro bulletin, advising farmers to use electricity for light ma- 
chines, such as feed choppers, and it gives the account with a 
farmer using one 14 months as a sample. The bill, after 10 per- 
cent deduction for prompt payment, is mostly service charge, and 
amounts to 14% cents per kilowatt-hour. 

If you should be in Windsor, and ask some citizens what they 
pay Hydro, including service charge, I believe you will find they 
pay more than the rate in Detroit. And that the consumption 
rate alone is higher than RANKIN said. 

I think it was for the year 1926 that the Canadian Financial 
Post of Toronto published a detailed comparative statement of 
Hydro’s costs and revenue from sale of 929,000 horsepower and of 
Quebec private companies sale of 940,000 horsepower. 

Total receipts of the private companies were slightly over $24,- 
000,000 and of Hydro slightly more than $36,000,000, or 50 percent 
more than the companies got for a larger output. Possibly if you 
should write the Financial Post you would get a copy of that 
issue. One item showed that Hydro, which is a political concern, 
had twice as many employees as the companies, and higher 
production costs. 

Hydro was started and developed by the late Sir Adam Beck, a 
powerful politician, and it became the boss of the Ontario S- 
lature, which had to give it whatever legislation Beck demanded. 
There is a book entitled “Niagara in Politics” by the late Professor 
Mavor, of Toronto, that you should have. It is a exposé. 

Beck's slogan was Power at Cost; Lights at Cost.” Last state- 
ment I have seen of Hydro’s power charges made it $20 per horse- 

at and near the Niagara power plant, so we may assume 


Since 1927 Hydro made a series of contracts with Quebec power 
companies, all to run 80 years, for a total of 1,000,600 horse- 
power. All were at $15 per horsepower, except with the Beau- 
harnois Co. which is $14. So the private companies sell to Hydro 
at 70 and 75 percent of its own production costs at Niagara. 
Those companies must make a fair profit at those figures, though 
they have to pay Dominion, provincial, and local taxes, beside 


$15 to $17 per horsepower, But after it absorbed the Niagara 
companies it advanced the Toronto rate to $27 by 1926. Its rates 
then ranged from $20 at Niagara to $100 at distant points. 

The contracts of Hydro with rural customers would not be tol- 
erated in the United States. Here are paragraphs from applica- 
tions for rural service: 


“5. The point of delivery shall be the point on the on's 


corporati 
lines adjacent to the consumber's premises, where the corporation 
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shall from time to time decide. The consumer shall take delivery 
at the said point and shall from the said point provide the works 
necessary and shall construct and maintain said works with effi- 
cient and proper devices, all in accordance with the rules and 
regulations of and satisfactory to the Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario. 

“6. This contract when executed by the consumer and by the 
corporation as aforesaid shall be binding on them and their heirs, 
executors, administrators, successors, and assigns respectively and 
on the property mentioned in this contract and shall so continue 
for 20 years from the date on which the corporation is ready to 
serve the consumer, and the vacating of the said property or 
change in occupation or ownership thereof shall not release the 
said property from this contract except at the option and by the 
written consent of the corporation; for the purpose of this contract 
the corporation shall be deemed ready to serve as aforesaid and 
supplying service when electricity is available on its lines adjacent 
to the consumer’s premises.” 

This contract was held to be a first lien on consumer's premises 
for 20 years or until released by Hydro. And if the victim could 
not pay cost of wiring to his buildings and appliances when 
Hydro announced itself ready to serve, he had to pay the monthly 
extortionate service charge all the same. 

Hydro officials have stated the cost of the from trans- 
mission line to farm buildings to range from $250 to $500, but 
an investigation found that in some cases the cost was $800 to 
$1,000. And if the victim paid it once, he was liable to pay 
2 whenever Hydro exercised its right to change from time 

me. 

While itself immune from legal process, Hydro can and does 
prosecute and punish its customers at will. Its report for 1929 


says: 

“During the past year 30 persons and companies were prosecuted 
for various infractions of the rules and regulations. Twenty-six 
convictions were secured, and fines ranging from $10 to $50 im- 


Hydro has been in such financial and other difficulties of late 
years that a Canadian member of Parliament made a long speech, 
subsequently spread in pamphlet form, detailing The Wreck of 
Hydro. In 1934-35 the Toronto Globe, for years a worshiper of 
Hydro, told editorially of the debt of $190,000,000 it saddled on the 
Province, and how it was hoisting its charges on Toronto Hydro 
by over $2,000,000, so that Toronto Hydro was in the red over 
$1,250,000. It was evident that Hydro would have to continue in- 
creasing charges or give up. 

You have heard in Congress how badly T. V. A. has been using 
some of the poor and helpless people caught in its toils. After they 
had strained their poor resources wiring their houses they are 
refused the electricity T. V. A. contracted to supply them unless 
they will buy some expensive appliances that they can't afford, did 
not apply for, and don’t want. 

You may be sure that if T. V. A. shall not be properly investi- 
gated and itself regulated under rigid rules and regulations, it will 
become as outrageous an incubus and tyrant over its field as Hydro 
became to Ontario. 

While still supporting and swearing by Hydro, the Toronto Globe 
in 1935 editorially remarked on the fact that both British and 
American capital for industrial investment was attracted to and 
flowed to Quebec instead of Ontario. 

There are sound reasons that the Globe doesn’t mention. The 
British and American capitalists were too wise to invest their 
money in a Province that had gone wild on public own and 
that was liable to governmental interference and competition. Also 
28 capitalists found power much less costly in Quebec than in 

0. 
Truly yours, 
S. P. Panton. 


Robert P. Hill 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 
HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ROBERT P. HILL, 
late a Representative from Oklahoma 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, to know our lamented col- 
league and friend, Judge ROBERT P. HILL, was to love him. 
Even though he was a Representative from Oklahoma for 
less than a year his happy, lovable disposition caused him 
to become far more generally known among his colleagues 
than is usually the case in a much longer time. I am quite 
confident that every Member of the House whose privilege it 
was to know Judge HILL thoroughly shares the sadness which 
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permeates my entire being as a result of his untimely pass- 
ing. He will be greatly missed on the floor of the House, 
the Members of which suffer along with his family, his dis- 
trict, his State, and the Nation, by his absence. 

He was just as capable as he was lovable, as outstanding 
in the capacity of statesman as in that of friend, as indus- 
trious as he was jovial, and as calm as he was firm and 
determined. “His life was gentle and the elements so mixed 
in him that all the world might rise up and say, “This was 
a man.“ 

It is the privilege of comparatively few men to represent 
one district in this House and it is rare, indeed, for one to be 
so honored by districts in different States. As you know, 
Judge Him represented an Illinois district here 25 years ago. 
Because of this prior service, he brought to the seat to which 
he was elected by his new friends and constituents in Okla- 
homa a vast knowledge of statecraft, of the functioning of 
government, and of the duties of a Congressman which it is 
the privilege of very few new Members to enjoy. This fact, 
together with his general ability, had enabled him to ac- 
complish much and proceed considerably further on the 
course of efficient representation of his district, which must 
be slowly and gradually tread by all new Members, than is 
ordinarily the case when he was stricken after serving less 
than a year in this Congress, 

As we suspend the mad rush of legislation and pause 
to pay tribute to his memory, our hearts go out in the deep, 
heartfelt sympathy, in which only those bereaved are entirely 
competent to indulge, to all of his relatives but particularly 
to his charming wife, who was such a devoted helpmate and 
pal in all his undertakings, sharing so thoroughly and so 
heartily all his joys and his sorrows, his triumphs and de- 
feats, his ups and his downs. 

While forever gone, he is not only not forgotten but never 
will be by those who knew and loved him best. On the other 
hand, the influence of his jovial, optimistic, magnetic per- 
sonality will remain with us throughout our service in this 
body, always urging us on to finer and greater accomplish- 
ments, 


Retirement From Congress of Hon. Braswell Deen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, it was with deep regret that 
I learned a few days ago from former Congressman W. C. 
Lankford, of Georgia, that the Honorable BRASWELL DEEN, 
of the Eighth District of Georgia, on the very day the entries 
for the primary closed in Georgia, decided not to seek reelec- 
tion this year, in order to try to regain his health, which 
had been very much impaired during Mr. Deen’s 6 years’ 
service here. 

Judge Lankford stated that Congressman Deen had let the 
responsibility of representing his people worry him much 
more than it would have concerned a less conscientious per- 
son; that the bitter disappointment which comes to an hon- 
est man when he comes face to face with the realization 
that some laudable ambition is beyond his reach, he felt, 
came to Mr. Deen when he realized—as thousands upon 
thousands have done before—the utter impossibility of doing 
all he had hoped to do as Congressman and saw, again and 
again, the tremendous burdens carried here on the shoulders 
of men honestly seeking to serve their people back home— 
burdens especially heavy to new Members of Congress in 
these momentous times, times of complex and unlimited 
problems touching and dealing with every phase of our 
very lives and national existence—such has broken the heart 
of thousands of men and caused the premature death of 
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thousands more; and no doubt contributed much to Mr. 
Deen’s illness; and that it was very unfortunate for Mr, 
Deen and his district that he should have decided to retire 
from Congress just as he was rounding out his third term 
and as he was reaching the point where he could render 
much more efficient service to his people and with much less 
physical and mental wear and tear on himself. 

Judge Lankford further stated that Mr. DEEN was reared 
on a farm in Appling County, Ga.; that he came of one of 
the very best families in the State, and no man ever had 
a better father and mother; that he taught school several 
years and was and is loved by his people and has their 
very best interest at heart and is the very type of man 
to make a good Representative of his people and that 
his record here of loyalty to his friends and conscientious 
service is far above the average of men serving only 6 
years, 

That while he and the Congressman had campaigned 
against each other in the past, that he (Mr. Lankford) had 
come to realize that Mr. DEEN’s several years of experience 
during the Roosevelt administration were rapidly fitting him 
for the very kind of service he wished to render—a 
service most difficult and almost impossible by a new 
Member. 

In this connection Mr. Lankford stated that in view of Mr. 
Deen’s rapidly increasing efficiency and his illness, he had 
written one of Mr. DEEN’s closest friends last February to tell 
the Congressman he would not campaign against him this 
year, and that he hoped he would be reelected without oppo- 
sition; and that only 2 or 3 days before Mr. Deen retired 
from ‘the race, he, Mr. Lankford, had told his friends he 
would not run for Congress, Mr. Lankford further explained 
that when he learned on June 1 that Mr. Deen had with- 
drawn, at first blush, he thought he would not run; but after 
careful reconsideration he felt with his whole heart and soul 
it was his duty to run—an impelling duty he would not have 
felt had Mr. Deen, with his 6 years’ experience, remained a 
candidate—a duty of which Mr. Lankford said: 

I felt I was duty bound to the people of my district, whom I love 
and who have loved and trusted me all these years—a duty which 
dominated my very soul and would not let me refuse to offer them 
my service when I felt they needed me; and as I realized more and 
more that with Mr. Deen quitting Congress, the people in the 
Eighth District, with their innumerable burdens and problems in 
these most trying times, would be forced to elect someone—a good 
man no doubt—without any experience in national legislation; and 
that for several terms and beyond the lives of many now living, to 


all intents and purposes my district would, in effect, be without 
representation. 


Mr. Lankford further said: 

For these reasons in the circumstances and with Mr. DEEN retir- 
ing from Congress, I repeat, I feel I owe it to the people of my 
district, and especially to the farmers, to give them the chance 
to send me back to Congress, so with my experience in Congress 
for 14 years and since, the very minute I am nominated, even 
before I am elected, I can carry on the work I have never quit 
and fight as I never fought before, for help is needed more than 
ever before, and I know better how to fight than ever before, for 
a fair deal for the tobacco growers, for the cotton growers, and 
all other people of the Eighth District of Georgia. 

Speaking of his interest in the problems of the people of 
his district and especially in the problems of the tobacco and 
cotton growers and other farmers of his district, former Con- 
gressman Lankford said that he is opposed to the processing 
tax and to all other forms of sales tax on the necessaries of 
life; that he is opposed to any form of control of production 
unless there is in connection therewith a control of both mar- 
keting and prices in behalf of the farmers so as to guarantee 
the farmers a fair price—yes, a good price, a profitable 
price—for their cotton and tobacco and other products; that 
he is op to all forms of control of production by any 
man or set of men other than the farmers themselves of the 
particular county involved, based on a fair Nation-wide pro- 
gram of production of the particular product; that he thinks 
the size of a man’s family should control to a large extent 
the size of his allotment; that there should be a minimum 
allotment large enough to prevent the farmer doing un- 
necessary work either in planting, cultivating, or harvesting, 
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such as operating a tobacco farm without an allotment sufi- 
cient to properly fill the barn, and the minimum allotment 
should be sufficient when sold with other money crops of the 
farmer for the year, to bring enough money reasonably neces- 
sary to pay the farm expenses of the farmer, interest on his 
investment, and to support the farmer and his family and 
at least yield him and the members of his family reasonable 
compensation for their labor in producing the crop, and that 
any cash benefits should be paid to supplement and guar- 
antee this income to the farmer, not for land to lie idle or 
for the prevention of the production of food or clothing 
but for the cultivation of non-money-producing, soil-building 
crops, or food, or clothing, the sale of which might unduly 
depress the market but which the Government can buy from 
the farmer and preserve by canning or otherwise for relief 
or other emergency activity of the Government; and that 
while he wished and intended to confer further with the 
farmers at once about all these matters, he believes any 
allotment should be a specific percentage or fractional part 
of the land cultivated by the farmer, for all purposes, for the 
year, regardless of what he may or may not have planted 
previously, so that the allotment would be to the man and 
not to the land, so that the premium or reward would not go 
to property or for wastefulness but would go to those who 
make property and give it value, who built our Nation and 
must preserve it if it is to endure—would go to men, women, 
and children. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with Mr. Lankford and Mr. DEEN’S 
many other friends in Congress and in his district and 
throughout the Nation in regretting his untimely retirement 
from Congress. We all hope for his speedy recovery and wish 
for him a long, useful, and happy life. 


National Archives Will Preserve Motion Pictures 
for Generations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 


ARTICLE BY CAPT. JOHN G. BRADLEY 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article en- 
titled “National Archives Will Preserve Motion Pictures for 
Generations,” by Capt. John G. Bradley, Chief, Division of 
Motion Pictures and Sound Recordings, The National 
Archives, which article was printed in the American 
Cinematographer: 


The National Archives Building, situated at the end of Eighth 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C., is not the 
result of a sudden notion, nor is it the product of any emergency 
legislation. 

On the contrary, it is the consummation of an intermittent 
effort lasting well over 150 years; a struggle extending back to 
the very beginning of our Government. More than 50 bills have 
been introduced in Congress at one time or another as a part 
of this movement, but it was not until 1926 that these efforts 
took material form. 


HISTORICAL MOTION PICTURES 


In that year, May 25, to be exact, President Coolidge approved 
an act to provide for the construction of certain public buildings 
and for purposes. 

Ground for the present structure was broken in September 
1931, and the legislation creating The National Archives Admin- 
istration (the Bloom-McKellar bill) was signed by President 
Roosevelt June 19, 1934—160 years after the first meeting qi the 
First Continental Congress, at which the preservation of Govern- 
ment records was discussed. 

Of particular interest to the readers of the American Cinema- 
tographer is the provision in this legislation for collecting, pre- 
serving, and exhibiting historical motion pictures, 
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Congress wisely recognized the growing importance of this rela- 
tively new medium of expression as a basic economic and socio- 
logical force, and in this act motion pictures have been given full 
citizenship as a documentary form. 

That a good motion picture should be preserved just as a good 
book is preserved has become increasingly apparent to everyone; 
and now The National Archives has undertaken to preserve motion 
pictures relating to American history as a service to present and 
future generations. 

Motion-picture collections may be from two sources: 
(1) Transfers from other Government agencies, and (2) gifts 
from private donors. Government transfers may include any mo- 
tion picture or sound recording which another Government agency 
offers The National Archives for permanent custody, and which 
the Archivist of the United States approved for such transfer. 

Such material is, for the most part, of the documentary type, 
produced in connection with some function of the originating 
agency. 

War pictures, flood and soil-erosion pictures, training and ex- 
tension-service pictures, sound recordings covering important 
hearings, and other related material covering governmental activi- 
ties are examples of the type of record that is eligible for transfer. 


GIFT MATERIAL 


Gift motion pictures may come from any non-Federal source 80 
Tong as the subject matter pertains to or illustrates some historical 
activity of the United States. This gives a rather wide scope to 
the material that may be considered. 

However, since present storage space in The National Archives 
Building is limited, the Archivist has deemed it necessary to 
adopt certain standards covering the classes of gift motion pic- 
tures that may be accepted. 

A committee of members of The National Archives makes studies 
on motion-picture films that are offered and submits to the 
Archivist recommendations thereon. All gifts that are accepted are 
ee to the donor in the permanent files of The National 
Archives. 

The following statement of classes of motion-picture films that 
seem to be suitable for the collection will serve as a guide to 
those who may be interested in this cooperative movement: 

1. Factual per se: Those depicting things, facts, scenes, 
events, or activities which have or are likely to have American 
historical significance, taken as nearly as possible in their origi- 
nal relation to time and place. Newsreels as well as pictures taken 
specifically as a matter of record are included in this class; the 
material photographed is the determining factor and the comment 
or augmentation is supplementary. 

2. Factual expository: Those depicting things, facts, scenes, 
events, or activities which have or are likely to have American 
historical significance, taken principally for purposes of exposition 
and following a predetermined plan of composition. Among these 
are travelogs, educational subjects, and other pictures which, 
though essentially factual, are edited, rearranged, and augmented 
for purposes of composition. The determining factor in this class 
is the scenario or exposition, and the photography is supple- 
mentary. 

3. Re-creations: Those taken of dramatized representations of 
scenes, events, or persons of American historical significance in 
which the originais are accurately and faithfully portrayed in 
spirit as well as in letter. Pictures utilizing historical events or 
characters in a fictitious plot or sequence would not ordinarily 
fall within this class. 

4. Artcraft: Those which mark important steps in the develop- 
ment of the motion-picture art or industry. Such factors as 
story quality, dramatic performance, photographic art, and engi- 
2 8 may be considered in appraising pictures falling 

ass. 


sense that the novel Uncle Tom's Cabin has become historic. 
COLLECTION GROWING 


Although the storage equipment has been installed 
only a short time and the procedure for accessioning this material 
was adopted only recently, the collection is growing rapidly both 
in volume and importance. Motion pictures of basic activities in 
the Philippine Islands taken in 1913-15; those depicting the dig- 
ging of the Panama Canal, taken in 1911; pictures of various 
Presidents and other important personalities dating back to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, etc., are among the most important accessions 
that have been made to date. 

Over 1,000,000 feet of motion pictures have been received in The 
National Archives Building, much of which will probably be ac- 
cessioned, and a great quantity of additional film is being favor- 
ably considered, 

PRESERVATION 


Faced with the problem of long-time storage, the Division of 
Motion Pictures and Sound Recordings, The National Archives, 
undertook an original research nearly 3 years ago. In this work 
the division enjoyed the help and counsel of the motion-picture 
industry, the manufacturers of motion-picture film, the National 
Research Council, the National Bureau of Standards, as well as 
that of private engineers and chemists everywhere. Grateful 
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acknowledgment is made for all such contributions in the solution 
of the problem. 

There have been many articles published on different phases 
of this research both of a general and technical character, the 
technical papers for the most part appearing in the Journal of 
the Society of Motion Picture Engineers. 

In brief, however, the life expectancy of motion pictures has 
been definitely extended. It it believed that nitro-cellulose film, 
kept under the conditions prescribed by The National Archives, 
may be preserved in good physical condition for 50 or a hundred 
years and that the acetate-cellulose film may be preserved for 
a much longer period. 

In both cases duplicate copies can be made as soon as the 
originals are threatened with deterioration so that the record 
may be perpetuated indefinitely. 

The essence of the preservation plans worked out by The 
National Archives consists of controlled temperatures, controlled 
humidities, controlled air content, careful washing of the film to 
remove residual hypo, frequent inspection, rehumidification, care- 
ful handling under dust-free conditions; and strict observance 
of good housekeeping practice. 

In the matter of fire control the principle of unit isolation 
is religiously observed, one reel being the unit for the more 
valuable nitrate negatives. These films are deposited in stainless 
steel cabinets which are subdivided into one-reel compartments. 

Each compartment is vented to the exterior, and tests at the 
Bureau of Standards indicate that a rise in temperature of as 
little as 8° F. was noted in compartments adjacent to a compart- 
ment in which a film had been deliberately ignited and where the 
temperature reached over 1,000° F. 

It is believed, therefore, that a major film fire could never take 
place under these restrictions. 

A projecting room or auditorium, with a seating capacity of a 
little over 200, is maintained for the purpose of showing these 
pictures and reproducing sound recordings for historical purposes 
and study. 

Both 35 mm and 16 mm projection equipment is maintained as 
well as facilities for reproducing all types of sound recordings. 
Service is rendered by competent engineers of professional stand- 
ing. Already this movement has attracted wide attention and 
nearly every day brings distinguished visitors from all over the 
world—public officials, historians, engineers, study groups and 
others. 

Both the size and quality of this collection hold out great 
promise, and its service applications are manifold. 


What Caused the New Depression? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, as it becomes increas- 
ingly apparent that the position taken by Senators and Con- 
gressmen in opposition to the Supreme Court packing bill 
and reorganization bill is to be used against them in the 
approaching primaries and November election, the question 
whether they were right or wrong on these matters becomes 
a matter of great importance. It is plain, too, that at the 
next session of Congress the reorganization bill is to be rein- 
troduced. It seems plain also that if the Supreme Court 
should hereafter venture to hold unconstitutional some im- 
portant act of Congress the assault upon the judiciary will be 
resumed. 

Of vital importance as these matters are in themselves, 
we are also suffering from a new depression. The question 
whether these bills had anything to do with the present de- 
pression becomes of additional importance as justifying the 
opposition of Senators and Congressmen to them. 

No one will say that these bills alone caused the present 
depression, or alone resulted in throwing millions of men 
out of work, or alone caused a calamitous drop in farm com- 
modity and security values. Nevertheless, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that these bills were a large contributing 
factor in causing the present depression. 

The facts of the record seem to afford clear proof of the 
correctness of this statement. 
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WHEN DID THE DEPRESSION BEGIN? 

As we look back over the past 18 months it is plain that the 
depression did not start last August or September. It became 
evident at that time that we were in the midst of a depres- 
sion, but it did not start at that time. Neither did it start 
in July or May. It started in February and March 1937. It 
synchronized with the introduction of the Supreme Court 
and reorganization bills. Certainly it did not start before 
that. In January and February 1937 no one thought that 
the new depression had already begun. For example, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his message to Congress January 6, 1937, 
said, “Your task and mine is not ending with the ending of 
the depression.” And in his inaugural address of January 
20, 1937, “Our progress out of the depression is obvious.” 

From that it is plain that President Roosevelt thought that 
the previous depression had come to an end, and was not 
aware that a new depression was about to begin. That it was 
very shortly to begin is now so plain that he who runs may 
read. And the question arises, Why did it begin? 

At this point a number of dates and events are important. 
January 6, 1937, was the date of the annual message to Con- 
gress from which I have already quoted. There were in- 
timations in that address of the coming assault upon the 
Supreme Court. On January 12, 1937, the President’s com- 
mittee filed its report and recommendations looking to exec- 
utive reorganization. On January 20 in the inaugural ad- 
dress there were further intimations of the approaching 
storm. On February 5, 1937, the storm broke with the mes- 
sage urging the packing of the Supreme Court. On or about 
February 25 the exact terms of the proposed bill to reorgan- 
ize the executive departments became known for the first 
time. On March 4 and March 9 the President in radio ad- 
dresses vigorously supported the court-packing bill. 

That all of these events caused a profound shock to the 
Nation and clouded the future with great uncertainty, can 
now be clearly seen. 

FEDERAL RESERVE INDEX 

That the previous recovery came to an end and the new 
depression began at the time these events were taking place, 
is now shown by many reliable business indexes. It is not 
to be expected that all indexes would show the same thing. 
No one, for example, would expect the maple-sugar industry 
to reach its peak in September nor the fish or vegetable- 
canning industry to reach its peak in February. It is also 
easily understandable also that the shock of the introduction 
of these bills would not be immediately felt in every line of 
business activity. This for the reason that businessmen and 
investors could not immediately gage their effect and the 
existing recovery would naturally have considerable mo- 
mentum which could not be immediately arrested. 

Nevertheless the indexes presenting a composite picture 
of total business activity throughout the Nation show that 
the peak was reached and the new decline began in Feb- 
ruary and March 1937. Probably no index is more gen- 
erally relied upon than the Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production showing the total volume, i. e., new 
wealth, of all goods and commodities produced by American 
industries. As it is a volume index and not a price index 
it is not affected by the changing purchasing power of the 
dollar. This index is the Government’s own index. 

It shows that the high point of recovery since March 1933 
took place immediately before these bills were first presented 
to the public. It is worthy of note that this peak was reached 
subsequent to the November 1936 election, when the papers 
were discussing the new “era of good feeling.” We all re- 
member Postmaster General Farley’s post-election statement 
that there were to be no reprisals and business had nothing to 
fear and the very favorable reception which the American 
public gave to Mr. Farley’s statement. It was then that the 
peak of recovery was reached. This chart shows that, meas- 
ured by the physical volume of industrial production, we have 
never been as prosperous a single day since as we were in 
February 1937. 
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WHAT OTHER INDEXES SHOW 


Other indexes prepared by official and unofficial sources 
show the date when the peak of recovery was reached in other 
and different lines of business. 

Department of Commerce index of department store sales 
shows the peak was reached in February 1937. 

Department of Commerce index of wholesale prices shows 
the peak reached in February 1937. 

Department of Commerce index of residence construction 
contracts peak February 1937. 

Department of Commerce index of factory pay rolls peak 
was reached in March or April 1937. 

Associated Press index, the market value of all commodities, 
March 1937. 

Associated Press index of values of stocks, February and 
March 1937. 

Associated Press index, value of all bonds, January-Feb- 
ruary 1937. 

Associated Press index, total industrial activity, March- 
April 1937. 

New York Times index, railroad stocks, peak, March 1937. 

Christian Science Monitor, business index, peak, February 
1937. 

New York Herald Tribune, index of business, peak, Jan- 
uary 1937. 

United Business Service, total weekly sales, peak, January 
1937. 

United Business Service, Thermometer of Business, peak, 
March-April 1937. 

Dow-Jones, averages industrial stocks, peak, March 1937. 

Dow-Jones, index railroad stocks, peak, March 1937. 

Republic Steel, United Steel, and Youngstown Steel Stocks, 
peak, March 1937. 

General Electric stock, peak, February 1937. 

Westinghouse Electric stock, peak, February 1937. 

Department of Commerce index, soft-coal production, 
peak, March 1937. 

Department of Commerce index, wholesale prices all farm 
products, March 1937. 

Department of Commerce index, cotton consumption, 
March 1937. : 

United States News, imports, peak, February 1937. 

New York Journal of Commerce, basic commodities, peak, 
April 1937. 

SECURITY VALUES 


The most sensitive index, of course, to a shock to confi- 
dence is the New York Stock Exchange. Whatever the 
merits or demerits of that institution may be, it is the 
great free cash market place which reflects the composite 
judgment of some ten million security owners with respect 
to the future of business generally, as well as the future 
of the particular company the individual security holder is 
interested in. Everything else being equal, when there are 
more buyers than sellers, that is, more people hopeful of 
the future, security values advance. Conversely, when there 
are more sellers than buyers, that is, more people doubtful 
of the future, security values decline. 

I have secured from the chief economist of the New York 
Stock Exchange the dates since the depth of the depression 
in 1932 when maximum values were reached both with re- 
spect to all stocks and all bonds listed on that exchange. 
The exchange does not prepare data on these values except 
on the Ist day of each month. The records of the ex- 
change show that since 1932 all bonds reached their maxi- 
mum value February 1, 1937, and all stocks reached their 
maximum value on March 1, 1937. 

This proves clearly that so far as security values are con- 
cerned, recovery reached its peak and the new depression 
began within a few days, or at the most 3 or 4 weeks, from 
the introduction of the Supreme Court and reorganization 
bills. From February 1, 1937, to June 1, 1938, all bonds de- 
clined $2,766,403,323, and all stock in the same period de- 
clined $27,327,256,896, a total decline since these bills were 
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introduced, stock and bonds together, of $30,093,660,219, or 
28.2 percent decline from the values existing on February 1, 
1937. This decline, be it known, is even greater than the 
increase in the national debt, which in itself has placed an 
average mortgage of $1,000 on every home in America. 

As these losses, real or paper, were realized, the loser post- 
poned buying a new automobile or building a new house, and 
so this $30,000,000,000 shrinkage in value has affected every 
workingman in America. 

I append below the chart showing these figures: 


Market values of securities listed on New York Stock Exchange 


All securities 
Maximums since 1932: 
Moar: 1; OT- 2... 902, C17, 741, F 8 — 
Ar a eee le he S| $45, 113, 047, 788 


9 2277 — 61, 911, 871, 699 | 45, 113, 047, 758 8107. 024, 919, 457 
June 1, 1988. 34, 584, 614, 803 | 42,346, 644. 435 76, 931, 259, 238 
2 — e a 27, 327, 256,896 | 2, 700, 408, 323 | 30,093, 660, 219 


DECLINE IN FARM COMMODITY VALUES 


With respect to farm commodity values, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture informed me that the peak price since the be- 
ginning of the present administration, March 1933, in cotton, 
took place March 15, 1937; wheat, April 1937; rye, April 1937; 
barley, February 1937. 

Showing the decline in representative farm commodities 
since February 1, 1937, to June 14, 1938, the Chicago Board 
of Trade gave me the following figures on contract grades 
of “spot” commodities: 


Prices per 
bushel on 
Feb. 1, 1937 | June 14, 1938 


$0. 8554 
CCCP 5834 
Contract cash oats.. +2944 
Contract cash rye. ..-..-.-._. 55 
Contract ‘cash barley 3. 2.6 ee a . 55@0. 62 


All farm commodity values reached their peak in March 
1937, showing a decline in the year following on the average 
of 21 percent. Total loss to American farmers as the result 
of these declines, based upon average crops, is at the least 
one and one-half billion dollars, and probably in excess of 
$2,000,000,000. 

The National Cooperative Council of Farmers Cooperatives, 
in their letter of May 19, 1938, state “agricultural recession 
commenced in March 1937,” at which time “measured by the 
ratio of prices received and prices paid, farmers were in a 
better position in March 1937 than during any period since 
1933.” 

THE RAILROADS 

It is clear today that with respect to railroads, their own- 
ers, their employees, and the manufacturers and wage earn- 
ers employed in heavy industry selling to railroads they 
are in the most critical condition today than in our lifetime. 
With respect to the general decline since February 1937, 
for the first quarter of 1938 all class I railroads showed a 
decline since the first quarter of 1937 in net operating income 
of 87 percent. 

INCREASE IN UNEMPLOYMENT 

How many men employed in February 1937 are not em- 
ployed today? The American Federation of Labor prepares 
monthly estimates of employment which are the most gen- 
erally relied upon of any. From the office of that federation 
I am advised that in February 1937 the total unemployed 
were 8,960,023, and on May 1, 1938, the total unemployed 
were approximately 11,414,489, an increase of unemployment 
of 2,454,466. This measures only the increase of men totally 
unemployed; it does not measure increase of unemployment 
of factory workers and others who are still employed part 
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Cleveland Plain Dealer, February 7, 1937: 


Outstanding news of the week was President Roosevelt’s surprise 
message to Congress Friday. His proposal of enlargement of the 
Supreme Court broke as thunderously as an exploding bomb- 
shell and caused the stock market to decline sharply on heavy 


time. It is evident, however, that part-time employment, 
as well as total unemployment, has affected the pay envelope 
going into millions of homes. 

WAS IT A COINCIDENCE? 


After reading the above, showing that recovery ended 
and the new depression began with the introduction of these 
bills—February-March 1937—it may still be argued that this 
was a mere coincidence, and that there was no relatiori of 
cause and effect between the two. This is a legitimate ques- 
tion: That these bills were large contributing factors caus- 
ing the new depression can be demonstrated by contem- 
poraneous discussion and analysis appearing in the daily 
press which necessarily came to the attention of investors 
and the managers of American business. This comment 
took place immediately and before any organized opposition 
began. It cannot, therefore, be charged to organized propa- 
ganda. It was immediate and spontaneous. It shows the 
shock that the introduction of these bills caused, with the 
inevitable effect of causing investors and business managers 
to reef sail and get their boats close to shore. 

From papers, the great majority of which had vigorously 
supported President Roosevelt in the 1936 campaign, which 
ended only 2 or 3 months before the new depression began, 
I quote the following excerpts, giving the name of the news- 
paper, exact quotations from news and editorial comment, 
and the date of publication: 

Stock market report, Atlanta Constitution, February 6, 
1937, the day following the introduction of the court-packing 
bill: 


Stocks suffered a relapse in today’s market, many dropping 1 to 
5 points, following President Roosevelt's proposal to Congress that 
the Supreme Court membership be increased, An avalanche of 
offerings came in the wake of the Washington announcement, 


Springfield Republican, February 6, 1937: 


Weakness in today’s stock market needed no other explanation 
than the dislike of Wall Street for the proposals of the President 
with regard to increasing the number of judges in Federal courts. 
The financial district jumped to the conclusion that Mr. Roosevelt 
was planning to pack“ the Supreme Court with the object of 
having all New Deal legislation declared constitutional. It does 
not matter whether this interpretation was justified or not; it had 
the same effect. 

A history-making proposal by President Roosevelt to “inject 
new blood" into a Supreme Court hostile to many New Deal acts, 
by raising the tribunal's membership to 15 if necessary, went to a 
surprised Congress a: It produced a sensation almost beyond 
comparison * * 


Springfield ELEN February 22, 1937: 


It is obvious that uncertainty over business will increase if 
there should be any basic ge in rulings on the constitutional- 
ity of laws intended to regulate business. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, February 8, 1937: 


From every point of view, economic, social, political, 2 — im- 
por rtant development of the past week was the message of the 
ident seeking legislation that would organize the judiciary, 
and very probably alter materially the framework of our Govern- 
ment, and the character of our economic institutions * * 

In this light it cannot be regarded as surprising that leading 
financial markets reacted unfavorably to the m 

Careful consideration will probably lead to the 8 that 
Government controls of the kind the President favors, and is 
apparently determined to put into operation, are likely to work 
in 1938 much as they did in 1934; that the fundamental factors 
which stood in the way of a healthful recovery early in the first 
Roosevelt administration may easily undermine recovery early in 
the second * * 

The thesis of tne. observations above is that as a result of the 
developments of the last week the long-term economic outlook for 
the Nation is definitely less favorable than before, and this with- 
out any judgment as to what the next few months, or even the 
rest of the year may bring. What with an increasing measure of 
industrial regimentation and further substantial deficits anything 
but a lower standard of living is difficult to visualize. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, February 5, 1937: 


Support was withdrawn from most sections of the bond market 
today following the White House proposal to Congress for a larger 
supreme judicial body. * 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, February 6, 1937: 


An avalanche of offerings came in the wake of the Washington 
announcement. * 
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New York Times, February 6, 1937: 


President Roosevelt’s proposals for changes in the Federal judi- 
ciary came as a stunning surprise to the financial community yes- 
terday. They evoked uncertainty and alarm among bankers and 
ee os which found expression in a sweeping decline of stock 
prices 


New York Times, February 8, 1937: 


Until Friday, when the President’s unexpected proposal for reor- 
ganizing the Federal courts was given out, financial markets had 
been moving upward. On receipt of this news all of the week’s 
previous gain in the “averages” was canceled by an abrupt decline 
in a 3,300, 000-share stock market. It was the action of a market 
taken wholly by surprise at an action which, to tho; financial mind, 
appeared to have unpleasant implications. * + 


Christian Science Monitor, January 12, 1937: 


A complete overhauling and modernizing of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government on a scale surpassing that of 
anything ever previously reaching Capitol Hill was today recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt in a special message to Congress. 
One breath-taking proposal followed another. From top to bot- 
tom, the channels of Presidential authority to the proposed 12 
big departments will be cleared of all obstructions, and direct 
responsibility to. the White House will everywhere be em- 
phasized. * * 

That it will be “the subject of long and bitter controversy few 
doubt. Proposing vital changes in the administrative feature 
of American democracy, the ae sab quickens into vital current con- 
troversy questions of the Federal Executive which had their last 
eee out when the founding fathers wrote the Consti- 
ution. 


Christian Science Monitor, editorial, February 6, 1937: 


This newspaper has declared that any constitutional changes 
Americans find necessary should be made by amending the Con- 
stitution, not by amending the Supreme Court. That is still 
our conviction. We further believe that “packing” the Court is 
one of the worst ways of amending it. * + 

Indeed, so great is the fear of many Americans that constitu- 
tional balance between State and Federal powers will be upset and 
individual liberties endangered that they wish to go very slow. 

* * The people are reluctant to wipe out States’ rights as 
ta lose the checks and balances ot the three coordinate branches 
of National Government. * * 


New York Times, March 23, 1937: 


It appears obvious to them that the continuous spread of labor 
difficulties and uneasiness over the proposed changes in the Fed- 
eral judiciary are more and more becoming important factors in 
the unsettlement in security values generally. 


New York Times, February 22, 1937: 


The very transparent purpose of the undertaking, the stub- 
bornness with which the plan is insisted upon, despite powerful 
opposition by disinterested public opinion and despite revolt even 
in the heretofore submissive Congress, have added to the prev- 
alent dislike of the trend toward legislation on problems of pro- 
found importance to our national future, based upon happy 
thoughts. * * 


Springfield Republican, March 17, 1937: 


Wall Street believes that to understand Friday’s heavy selling in 
United States Government bonds it is necessary to deal with fun- 
damentals; that the fundamental behind the heavy selling of 
Governments was loss of confidence; that loss of confidence was 
hooked up with the President's Supreme Court drive; that holders 
of Governments felt that if the President was successful in his 
Supreme Court plan his hands would be free for endless Govern- 
ment spending, carrying a threat against Government credit 


Whaley-Eaton Service, January 16, 1937: 


The plan for reorganization of the Government may accurately 
be described as epochal. It is shot through and through with one 
idea—centralization of authority in the Chief Executive . 


Whaley-Eaton Service, April 10, 1937: 


Congress, including the leaders as well as rank and file, is still 
stunned by the Supreme Court proposal, reorganization of the exec- 
utive branch, and dread as to what more Mr. Roosevelt may pull 
out of the bag. 


Sphere, March 1937: 


Two deterrent factors are the labor situation and the ars aa 
suggestion for reconstitution of the Supreme Court * 
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REACTION INST. 

It needs, perhaps, to be emphasized that this unfavorable 
reaction was not the result of editorial afterthought, and 
certainly took place before it could be attributed, however 
foolishly, to organized propaganda. From dispatches the 
morning after the reorganization proposal, January 12, 1937, 
was made: 

I quote from the first page of the New York Times of 
January 13, 1937, the morning following the introduction of 
the bill. The headlines say, “Capitol startled.” The dis- 
patch by Mr. Turner Catledge states: 


WASHINGTON, January 12—A five-point program of governmen- 
tal reorganization, designed to restore to the President authority 
commensurate with his responsibilities, and involving fundamen- 
tal changes in the executive branch from top to bottom, was 
flashed upon a startled Congress today by President Roosevelt. 

Congressional reaction to the plan was uncertain tonight. All 
that could be said with any degree of finality was that, as a group 
of individuals, the Senate and House was in a state of amazement 
over the daring and revolutionary nature of the proposals. 


I quote from the dispatch in the New York Herald Tribune 
of January 13, 1937. Headline: 


Reorganization plan shifts United States business rule. 
Would revise policy toward markets, railroads, public utilities, and 
banks. Affects Federal Reserve. 


Following these headlines, I quote from the dispatch: 


There was a general recognition today among officials of the 
executive side of the Government that the President's proposed 
reorganization plan embodied a drastic revision of the philosophy 
of Federal regulation of the business of the country. It involved 
a shifting in the method of approach of Government control over 
the stock markets, the railroads, the public utilities, the banks, 
and a variety of other kinds of business. * * * 

While Federal Reserve Board circles disputed the connection, the 
full implication of the report was also that the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Reserve Board would find themselves re- 
cast and under the direct jurisdiction of a Cabinetofficer * * *. 

While the President’s report claimed “there is nothing essen- 
tially novel or startling about the proposed plan” for a functional 
reorganization and the ending of the independent commissions, 
officials of the 12 principal commissions to be affected considered 
this phase of the report by far the most revolutionary. 


The exact terms of the reorganization bill as drawn up 
by the President’s committee did not become public until 
February 25, 1937. I quote the news story on that date, 
written by Joseph Alsop, on the first page of the New York 
Herald Tribune, as follows. The headlines are: 


New power to Roosevelt, Congress’ rights shorn in reorganization 
bill. Proposal revealed for sweeping grant of authority over execu- 
tive branch to President. Would limit Senate on confirmations. 
Would permit Executive to create, abolish, or transfer agencies of 
Government at his will. 

The true scope of the President’s plan for reorganizing the Gov- 
ernment was finally revealed today, when a copy of the bill em- 
bodying it leaked out. With some minor exceptions, the measure 
gives the President virtually absolute power over the whole execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Of all the congressional controls over the Executive which are 
now in force, only one, the power to appropriate or to refuse to 
appropriate, is left entirely unimpaired in the new bill. So sweep- 
ing is the grant of power to the President that, although no open 
revolt has as yet occurred, it is understood that the most faithful 
administration Democrats on the joint congressional committee 
on organization, which has been considering the measure in 
closed executive hearings, are deeply disquieted by some of its 
features. 


In view of the fact that I joined in opposing these bills, 
I quote from a statement which I made at the time, which 
was published in the papers of the Indiana Third Congres- 
sional District, February 6, 1937, as follows: 


The calling of a constitutional convention to consider not a 
single amendment alone but an entire new constitution could 
scarcely be more disturbing to recovery at this time than the 
proposal to create a new court. It means that business manage- 
ment and the investment of billions of dollars now idle which 
are so necessary to the reemployment of our idle men, must now 
run the gantlet of new and wholly unpredictable legislation. 

at this particular time when recovery and prosperity 
are so vital to us all I cannot think of anything so likely to chill 
confidence and the upsurge of business. With the public debt, 
for want of greater recovery, rapidly approaching the $40,000,000,000 
mark the future is now burdened with uncertainties of incalcu- 
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lable consequence. The defeat of this proposal by Congress is a 
necessary safeguard against the possibility of another crash. 

It may be said that the Supreme Court bill was defeated 
in July 1937, and therefore recovery should have commenced 
at that time. The fact is that there was a burst of re- 
covery following the defeat of the bill. But that did not 
settle the question. The President, on September 17, 1937, 
made it plain that his war on the courts was not over. He 
said that the Supreme Court had no constitutional power 
to hold void acts of Congress—a hoary theory never enter- 
tained by a single judge in the entire history of the Court. 

Similar views were expressed on that same day, the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Con- 
stitution, by Secretary Wallace, Secretary Ickes, and by 
Ambassador Dodd to Germany, who had previously under- 
taken to instruct the Senate of the United States on its 
duty from his post in Berlin. 

More recently Secretary Wallace has resumed his part in 
the war by saying the “struggle has been suspended” only. 

In addition, the reorganization bill was not defeated until 
2 or 3 months ago, and we are on notice that it is to be 
revived next January. So the continuing threat of these 
bills remains to this date as a retarding influence on recovery 
and prosperity. 

A RED LIGHT 

No one can read the record of these declining values, 
lengthening relief rolls, increasing unemployment, and the 
spontaneous and contemporaneous newspaper comment with- 
out coming to the conclusion that these bills were a red light 
on the road to recovery. It must be clear now that although 
many other important factors influenced the final result, 
these bills coincided with and in large part caused the begin- 
ning of the present depression. Dollars went into the storm 
cellar and men went back to the relief lines. Millions em- 
ployed then are not employed today. At the present time, 
June 1938, we are producing only 78 percent as many goods— 
wealth—as we did 14 years ago (1923-25) when we had 
16,000,000 less people to produce goods for. 

This is the bread-and-butter side of constitutional govern- 
ment. The bills proposed to put the courts, the executive 
departments, and the independent commissions under com- 
plete Presidential control. The reorganization bill in effect 
proposed to give the President the power which the United 
States Supreme Court said that he did not have in the Hum- 
phries case. The total effect of the two bills was to forecast 
a profound change in our institutions and a shift to one-man 
rule. When they were introduced a vast fog settled around 
the ship of state. No one could look ahead and chart his 
course. 

A little later Justice Black ruled, in a dissenting opinion, 
that no corporation had any rights under the Constitution of 
the United States. That means if more men are added to 
the Supreme Court who hold the same view with Justice 
Black that Federal constitutional government has ended for 
all business conducted under corporate form in the United 
States. This, in turn, means doubt and uncertainty for every 
investor and every wage earner whose job depends on the 
prosperity and business stability of the company he works for. 

WHO WAS RIGHT? 


In his radio address of June 1938, President Roosevelt 
describing the Supreme Court bill, said: “It was a lost battle 
that won a war.” It may respectfully be asked, “What war 
did it win?” Did it win the war for recovery and prosperity? 
Did it give a single man a job? It is obvious that it did not. 
It was ill-conceived reforrh at the expense of recovery and 
jobs. It put prosperity in reverse. 

We can, however, be grateful that President Roosevelt does 
not blame the present depression upon the Supreme Court, 
as he expresses complete satisfaction with their recent 
decisions. 

Nevertheless, those who opposed the Supreme Court and re- 
organization bills are to be “purged” from public life, accord- 
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ing to present plans. That is, they are to be purged, provided 
the people in the districts and States represented by these 
men prefer continued uncertainty and a prolongation of the 
depression under the threat that if these men are driven 
from public life these bills are to be reintroduced. 

I respectfully submit that the record proves that the Presi- 
dent was wrong and the men who have been marked for 
political reprisal are right. I refer to such men as WHEELER, 
CLARK, VAN Nuys, GILLETTE, TYDINGS, GEORGE, SMITH, ADAMS, 
McCarran, LONERGAN, BURKE, BORAH, VANDENBERG, JOHNSON of 
California, in the Senate, and many others in the House of 
Representatives. 

These men should be reelected in order that America and 
American business may look forward to a continuation of 
constitutional government, and in order that we need not 
depend on mortgaging our children’s future income to fill 
the pay envelopes of today. 


Low Interest Rates for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, when the vote 
came up on the question of low interest rates for farmers a 
few days ago I was tied up on an important matter and 
rushed over to the floor in time to reach there to vote. I 
walked into the door just as the Clerk was calling the name 
“Robinson.” To have qualified, I would have had to have 
stated that I was present and listening and did not hear my 
name called. I could not honestly state that because my 
name had been called just a few seconds previously. They 
were still in the middle of the roll call, but I did not want 
to make a misstatement. I do want to state that I would 
have voted to have overridden the veto. I so voted on an- 
other occasion when the matter came up. I have for a long 
period of time advocated low interest rates. I think one of 
the great problems which the farmer is facing is that he has 
had to pay too much for money generally. I believe that 
low interest rates by Federal lending agencies will assist in 
getting low interest rates outside also. I am glad, indeed, 
that the act became a law. 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, as this Congress 
draws to a close it has accomplished and achieved more for 
the future good of the country than most sessions of Congress 
assembled. However, I wish to express that a serious sit- 
uation is rising in the industrial sections of this country 
among the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation mortgagees. 
There is untold suffering within the midst of these people. 
Hundreds of our best citizens, through no fault of their own, 
are unable to keep up with taxes, interest, and principal 
payments on their H. O. L. C. mortgage loans. 

To this group of citizens their homes are most important, 
and being good Americans, are striving hard to save them. 
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Many of these people who entered into these mortgage 
agreements could pay the obligations required at the time the 
contracts were agreed to. However, many of them find them- 
selves out of employment. In a great number of cases income 
has been reduced, and the sad part of most cases is that 
they are discriminated against employment by commercial 
and industrial leaders on account of age limits. 

Just recently the mayor of Chicago, the Honorable Edward 
J. Kelly, appeared in Washington, and he and the Chicago 
delegation in Congress appeared at the White House to bring 
attention to the President the serious condition prevailing 
among these people. In Chicago alone the Corporation is 
starting foreclosure proceedings on some-odd thousands of 
pieces of property. 

I realize while this Corporation has done a remarkable job 
and has saved millions of homes throughout the Nation, I 
may state that the largest percentage in foreclosure will 
show they come from the largest cities in the Nation. 

The year ending 1937, showed 71,733 homes had been 
foreclosed, or 50,000 more than a year ago. 

While the number of foreclosures which has taken place 
may appear to be large, the actual percentage of foreclosed 
loans is little in excess of the normal percentage of delin- 
quency among private lending agencies, and much less than 
the percentage of these agencies when there is taken into 
consideration the fact that all H. O. L. C. loans were “dis- 
tress loans” where the borrower was in practically every 
case totally delinquent, with an accumulation of taxes, in- 
terest, and so forth, which made his case hopeless. Only 
through the intervention of the H. O. L. C. with his mort- 
gage recast to include part delinquencies and taxes often 
at a considerable scaling down in the total of liens against 
his home—the distressed home owner was given a fresh start 
and thus assisted in the preservation of his home. 

Mr. Speaker, as I stated, the H. O. L. C. has done a re- 
markable job, but I think it can still do a better job for 
these distressed people and cut down the amount of fore- 
closures on those trying to pay, by this Congress enacting 
further legislation. 

I, as a Member of this House, together with a group of 
my colleagues, in the month of August last, jointly intro- 
duced a bill, providing for a reduction of interest on the 
unpaid balance of the H. O. L. C. loans and obligations from 
the prevailing rate of interest now being paid to 3% per- 
cent, and providing further for an extension of the period 
of amortization from 15 to 20 years. 

Mr. Speaker, when Congress convenes again, I hope, by 
further legislation, we can save a great percentage of these 
homes now being foreclosed. 


Comments 


* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


, OF NEW YORE, 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CELLER 
TO BED ON JUNE 24, 1938 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address to be delivered by me over station WOR, on Friday 
evening, June 24, 1938: 

This past week I witnessed an interesting academic procession 
at Wellesley College. I was thrilled as I watched my own daugh- 


ter, Jane, descend the green-covered hill on the campus leading 
to Alumnae Hall to receive her baccalaureate degree. Among the 


graduates was a Chinese maiden who had, undoubtedly, been 
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persuaded to adopt Wellesley as her alma mater by one of its 
most distinguished alumna, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, wife of China’s 
President and its military generalissimo. 

As I contemplated the beautiful scene with its lovely girls and 
its utter peace and serenity, my mind traveled to the Orient, to 
the land of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek where humans are being 
Subjected to the torture and sufferings of the Middle Ages. Were 
Japan's planes hovering overhead to let drop deadly bombs upon 
Wellesley and the harmless commencement assemblage, it would be 
doing no worse than its wiliful and deadly slaughter, its robbing 
and torture of the innocent in China today. Areading of the news 
dispatches from the Far East brands Japan guilty of dreadfully 
primitive violence and cruelty. Assuredly the Mikado's bombing 
of open and defenseless towns and thereby ruthlessly killing and 
maiming thousands and thousands of innocent women and chil- 
dren is indeed a terrifying decline of Japan’s “humane ideal.” 
Such inhumanity brands Japan as one of the most despicable and 
accursed of nations. 

Reprints of a letter from Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, addressed to 
an American friend, were circulated around the campus at 
Wellesley. It told of the excruciating horrors suffered by China 
and the foulness of the Japanese attacks. I quote from that letter: 

“T have started to take care of the poor children, thousands upon 
thousands of whom have lost their parents by death or as the re- 
sult of the panic which bombing raids produced in the interior. We 
are trying to take care of 20,000 to begin with, and we are raising 
as much money as we can in China to house, clothe, and educate 
these children. We are distributing them in mission orphanages, 
and we are erecting institutions of our own to take care of them. 
We estimate that United States $20 will take care of one child 
for 1 year. So far we are meeting with hearty response in this part 
of the world.” 

I do hope my radio listeners, by their contributions, will help pro- 
tect these innocent ones. I ask this in particular in order to wash 
away some of the American guilt. Undeniably, we have indirectly 
aided the Japanese war machine. In recent months we supplied no 
less than 54.5 percent of the war materials essential to the Japanese 
invasion of China. For example, we contributed in the month of 
April alone $1,000,000 worth of planes and airplane parts to Japan. 
In addition, there have been immense shiploads of American scrap 
iron, oil, copper, machinery, etc. In 1 month 40 percent of our 

etroleum exports and 40 percent of our copper exports went to 
8 The American airplanes used to bomb these cities can only 
be flown with American gasoline. Surely, therefore, America is not 
guiltless. The least we can do to wipe out the “damned spot” is to 
contribute to alleviate suffering. This may bring surcease from 
pain to the many thousands of sufferers. 

Now let us turn the pages of trouble and horror and let us see 
what is happening in Germany. 

The offenses against international law, common decency, honor, 
and justice committed by the Nazi Government would fill volumes. 
Among these violations, one of the most obnoxious and unpardon- 
able is repudiation of the so-called Austrian debt. During the post- 
war years of famine, America, out of goodness of heart, shipped 
$24,000,000 worth of flour on credit to Austria. Hitler, Goebbels, 
Goering, and their gang are now wont to wipe off the slate that 
debt for food. Such repudiation seems unthinkable. It is sheer 
dastardly brazenness. It is part and parcel of the same meanness 
of spirit that is guilty of Nazi foulness and cruelty against Jews and 
Catholics. In addition, $20,000,000 worth of 1930 Austrian bonds 
are still outstanding and are held by Americans. The United States 
informed Berlin that it found itself under the necessity, as a prac- 
tical measure, of recognizing Austria’s annexation and that it ex- 
pected the German authorities which have succeeded in control of 
the means and machinery of payment in Austria to continue 
service on the Austria debt. 

Now, Hitler, owner of Austria, thumbs His nose at us. What 
shall be the remedy? Of course, we may protest, but such protests 
are vain. They are like endeavoring to stem the tide with a groan. 
Drastic measures may be needed. Study should be had concerning 
confiscation of German property of whatsoever nature, name, and 
8 for the benefit of the holders of German bonds and 
claims. 

Meanwhile, the boycott of German-made goods should continue 
unabated. From all over the country comes condemnation of the 
Nazi attitude. The recent espionage indictments involving far- 
flung attempts to corrupt American Army and Navy officers, re- 
veals the utter cynicism with which the Nazis regard a friendly 
nation. In view of the Nazi attempt to sabotage, let us thank 
goodness we refused to sell them helium for their war dirigibles. 
The Congressmen often congregate in the cloak rooms of the 
House and discuss everything from Alpha to Omega, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Thus one gets a cross section of Ameri- 
can public opinion. Each Co reflects the views of his 
community. It is the nearest approach to the town or village 
news post. Here is a sort of national bulletin post with “news” 
from all over—the “n” of the word “news” representing the 
north, “e” the east, W“ the west, and “s” the south. The Nazi 
government, weighed in this congressional balance, has been 
found guilty by all, and the composite opinion is that she should 
be punished. 

Time does not permit of wholesale observations. I can only 
hammer for you a few sparks of opinion from the anvil of my 
congressional experience. 

During this past session of Congress large sums of money were 
appropriated for relief. There was the three billion to four billion 
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“spend-lend” bill, which included $1,425,000,000 for relief and work 
relief, $965,000,000 for public works, $300,000,000 for public low- 
cost housing, $212,000,000 for parity-price benefits to farmers, 
100,000,000 for rural electrification. 

From many persons I hear trenchant criticism as to the ex- 
pansion of our debt. The criticism, of course, usually comes from 
those who are comfortable and who have sufficient wordly goods 
and who are well-nourished and well-clothed. I remind them of 
the one-third of the Nation who are not so happily situated. I 
am somewhat weary of hearing this criticism as to the vast 
extent of our debt, a debt, by the way, which is not nearly as 
great as that of Great Britain, whose assets are far less than 
ours. The English per capita debt is far in excess of our own, and 
one finds the same situation in France. These critics also for- 
get that, through the W. P. A. and the P. W. A., for example, we 
are creating and building capital assets for the Nation. This 
money is not wasted. With the spending of this money, com- 
monly called “pump priming,” undoubtedly unemployment will 
be reduced and purchasing power will be restored. This vast ex- 
penditure of money, as soon as it percolates through the pockets 
of the unemployed, is bound to give great impetus to business and 
start the wheels of industry moving again. The best barometer of 
this is Wall Street. In the last few days stocks have generally 
advanced from 6 to 7 points. The traders there are shrewd enough 
to realize the beneficial effects upon business of this spending. 
These effects may not be distinctly discernible until the fall, but, 
nevertheless, this spending should do the trick. 

During its existence P. W. A. has constructed enough roads and 
streets, hospitals, schools, public buildings, power plants, bridges, 
sewage and water systems, and other public utilities, not only to 
equip a great city like New York or Chicago, but even a small 
nation, Thus great capital assets were added to the Nation, 

Allotments have been made for 7,454 educational buildings, per- 
mitting almost 40,000 additional classrooms and over a million and 
one-half additional seats for that many students. Allotments have 
been made for 437 projects for hospitals and institutions. More 
than 1,000 sewer systems have been built, 1,783 water systems, 26 
garbage and rubbish disposal plants, 23 gas plants, and 148 non- 
water power electric power projects. About 106 airports have been 
completed, in addition to wharves, piers, docks, thousands of miles of 
roads and streets. There have been developed 51 low-rent housing 
and slum-clearance projects scattered all through the country. De- 
cent homes have been provided for 22,000 families in the low-income 
class, affecting 130,000 persons. There has been lent $200,000,000 
to 32 railroads for the purchase of high-speed trains, steel rails, 
electrification, and rolling stock. 

The American variety of complaint is no whit different than that 
of the so-called wealthy British conservatives who complain of the 
mounting British debt. I wonder how many Americans who com- 
plain and who are comfortable would follow the example of Stanley 
Baldwin, who shortly after the war wrote-an anonymous letter to 
the London Times wherein he stated his belief that the British 
national debt was too high and that therefore he would willingly 
present to the government one-fifth of his fortune in order to ease 
the pressure of that burden of debt upon the nation. I quote from 
an issue of Harper's Monthly wherein the beginning of Baldwin's 
letter is given. It seems to strike a note which one often hears in 
conversations of well-to-do Americans. “It is so easy,” he wrote, 
referring not only to individuals but to governments, “to live on 
borrowed money; so difficult to realize that you are doing so.” But 
he continued his arguments with words which one hears less often: 
“They (the wealthy classes) know the danger of the present debt; 
they know the weight of it in years to come.. They know the prac- 
tical difficulties of a universal statutory capital levy. Let them im- 
pose upon themselves, each as he is able, a voluntary levy.” 

The debt, be it remembered, was not the creation of Baldwin's 
party nor the outgrowth of anything that he had personally advo- 
cated; but, quite regardless, he felt a responsibility that he could 
not deny. Nor was this letter, I say to the cynical, a gesture to 
gain immediate good will or political esteem for Baldwin, because 
the identity of the author of the letter to the Times was not dis- 
covered for some years, I await with sharp interest similar anony- 
mous offers to reduce the national debt from some of the more 
caustic American critics of what we are doing in Washington. 

I am not for unlimited spending, but something must be done 
to assuage the suffering and dreadful unemployment and economic 
displacement, This is no time for kicking and caviling. This is the 
time for cooperation on the part of all of us. 


Misleading Propaganda 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I, like many Mem- 
bers of this Congress, received more than my share of letters 
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from people in all walks of life, stating unless I voted against 
this measure or that measure, whatever may be pending 
before the House, it would mean my defeat. A great num- 
ber of these letters may be sent me by people who have 
been alarmed and scared by vilifying propaganda, but who 
know nothing about the legislation pending. Another class 
are those who are employed in corporations that are com- 
pelled to sign their names to form letters which express in 
thought that of their employer, and not of themselves, 

Mr. Speaker, I have before me an example of this kind of 
propaganda, an open letter directed to an editor of a com- 
munity newspaper in my district, that brings these facts to 
light of those seeking, not only to mislead the people, but 
who do not construe in fairness to this administration the 
facts as they are. This letter reads as follows: 


To the citizens of the nineteenth ward: 

During the debates in Congress concerning the Supreme Court 
packing bill our nineteenth ward Republican organization circu- 
lated handbills throughout the ward, calling the attention of our 
citizens to the dangerous character of that legislation, and request- 
ing that they write their Representatives in Congress urging that 
they oppose all such legislation, 

Although our combined efforts were unavailing in obtaining 
the cooperation of the Representative in Congress from the Third 
Congressional District, a Democrat, the general weight of public 
opinion was sufficient to cause Representatives in Congress from 
other districts to defeat that legislation and thus preserve our 
form of Government. Today our American form of Government 
is again threatened. This newest attempt to place all power in 
the hands of the Executive has taken the form of the reorgan- 
ization bill now pending before Co The Senate passed 
the reorganization bill. Senator WatsH, in debate, states that 
the transfer of Congressional powers, as provided in this bill, to 
the hands of the President parallels events that have led elsewhere 
to the overthrow of democracy. 

This legislation is even more dangerous to our American form 
of Government than the Supreme Court bill. It now goes to the 
House of Representatives for action, and we urge all of our citi- 
zens to join us in combating this evil. 

Write your Representative in Congress demanding that he recog- 
nize his oath of office to protect our American form of Govern- 
ment by opposing all such legislation, which emanates from doc- 
trines foreign to our American ideals. You owe to yourself, your 
children, and your country your active participation in this fight 


ROBERT C. ROHN, 
Republican Committeeman, Nineteenth Ward. 


APRIL 8, 1938. 
Mr. WESLEY A. VOLP, 
Editor and Manager, Suburban Star, Chicago, IMI. 

My Dear Mr. Vor: An open letter addressed to you by Robert C. 
Rohn, Republican committeeman of the nineteenth ward, has just 
reached me by one of your subscribers... This good citizen, through 
his thought of fairness, sent me your paper, dated March 31, 1938, 
knowing probably that I do not receive your paper and naturally I 
would not know anything about this open letter, directed to you but 
indirectly directed at me, referring to the reorganization bill now 
pending before Congress. Before going into the discussion of the 
reorganization bill I wish to answer his charge, in reference to the 
Supreme Court bill, in which he states, “Although our combined 
efforts were unavailing in obtaining the cooperation of the Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Third Congressional District, a 
Democrat, the general weight of public opinion was sufficient to 
cause Representatives from other districts to defeat that legislation 
and thus preserve our form of government.” To this charge I 
answer I never received a letter from Mr. Rohn regarding this 
matter. I have received many letters from people in his ward 
regarding the court bill, and if I were to answer every letter received 
it would take me 24 hours a day to confine my work to answering 
mail; this, of course, is impossible, together with committee work 
and attending the sessions of Congress. I hope Bob Rohn wants to 
be fair, and if he wants to be fair, he at least should have sent me 
a copy of the paper in which he wrote the open letter to you that I 
may be able to answer same. However, knowing Mr. Rohn, and 
knowing him at one time as being a Democrat, when he had 
ambitions to become an alderman not so long ago, one must confine 
his thoughts to his fairness. 

He proves beyond all question of doubt his lack of knowledge in 
legislative matters coming before Congress or those that have passed 
Congress or were considered before Congress either in committee or 
before the House for consideration, He probably would know that 
the Court bill was defeated in the United States Senate; it never 
reached the House of Representatives; therefore, the House never 
had it for consideration. 

If Mr. Rohn would read the history of our Nation he would 
know that other great Presidents had trouble with the courts, 
not that the courts wished to dictate the policies over ation 
but through interpretation of the language of legislation, they set 
themselves up as dictators of our American form of government, 
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Unfortunately there is a growing chorus of voices seeking to 
mislead the people into assuming that even the suggestion of a 
possible broadening of the Federal Government’s power through 
amendment to deal with matters of interrelated national economic 
problems is in itself contrary to constitutional doctrine. I recall 
within my own lifetime the barrage of criticism heaped upon the 
Federal Trade Commission, and interested as I am regarding these 
acts, have read the vicious articles by newspapers and magazines 
in the Library of Congress, and the same attacks made against the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Act became a law, as you know, in 1887, exactly 100 years 
after the adoption of the Constitution. The critics of that day 
pointed out the striking coincidence that such an act should be 

on the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of the Con- 
stitution, and lamented the passage of the act as an unconstitu- 
tional invasion of private rights by the Federal Government. 
Later and in our own day the Federal Trade Commission became 
the target of much similar critical abuse. At the time of passage 
both of these acts were labeled by critics as violent reform meas- 
ures, marking the usurpation of traditional private rights by the 
Federal Government. Recourse to criticism on the grounds of 
unconstitutionality, either in spirit or fact, was the chief weapon 
of reliance used by the objectors. Today we are knowing pre- 
cisely the same experience. 

Opposition disagreement with the Roosevelt program is natural 
and to be expected under our two-party system of Government. 
Intelligent, forthright criticism is a necessary protective factor 
in our democratic procedure. But true party responsibility is 
evaded when opposition seeks the cloak of unconstitutional 
charges as the chief ground of generalized criticism. This method 
of approach has recently been pursued so vigorously that the 
opposition is seeking to discredit the Democratic Party as having 
a heritage of unconstitutional inclinations and practices. Critics 
are making these imputations over the length and breadth of 
the land, thus leaving no alternative but to answer such charges 
frankly and directly for the information of the American people 
and especially the people who have placed themselves under the 
guiding hands of Mr. Rohn. 

Now, what does the record show? During the 149 years of our 
national life, the Supreme Court has declared 68 acts of Con- 
gress unconstitutional, Bearing in mind the current criticisms 
that the Democratic Party is running true to form in passing 
unconstitutional acts, let me see how many of these unconstitu- 
tional acts were passed by Democratic Congresses, under Demo- 
cratic Presidents. Of these 68 acts, only 21, or less than 30 per- 
cent, were passed by Democratic Congresses, while Republican 
Congresses passed 42 unconstitutional acts, or around 63 percent. 
Four of the other unconstitutional acts were passed by a Demo- 
cratic House and a Republican Senate, and one by the first Con- 
gress assembled, which was a nonpartisan body. During the 
Presidency of the immortal Lincoln, Republican 
seven acts that were later declared unconstitutional. As you 
know, it was an act of the Supreme Court which caused the 
Civil War, but the Civil War overruled the Court, 

Under Theodore Roosevelt, Republican Congresses passed six 
acts that were later declared unconstitutional. During President 
Grant’s two terms, 10 acts were passed which were later ruled 
unconstitutional, or one-half as many unconstitutional acts as 
Democratic Congresses have passed in the entire history of the 
Nation. I am not citing these comparative facts as a criticism, 
but chiefly as an answer to those prevalent allegations that the 
ee Party is sponsoring and passing unconstitutional 
egislation. 

Lincoln, at the time of giving his first inaugural address, faced 
an acute domestic emergency just as Roosevelt did in 1933. In 
his address, Lincoln dealt frankly with several aspects of con- 
stitutional questions, making this trenchant observation: 

“The candid citizen must confess that if the policy of the Goy- 
ernment upon the vital questions affecting the whole people is 
to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the Supreme Court, the 
instant they are made the people will have ceased to be their 
own rulers, knowing to that extent they have practically resigned 
their Government into the hands of that eminent tribunal.” 

Lincoln, before grappling with the problems which confronted 
him, frankly stated the principles that if the Supreme Court should 
pass adversely upon vital policies affecting the whole people, and 
that if such action should be regarded as irrevocably fixed, the 
people would cease to be their own rulers. Lincoln’s methods and 
principles have been passed upon with affirmation and acclamation 
by patriotic American judgment. Why is it, then, we may ask, 
that comparable but less drastic procedure on the part of President 
Roosevelt should be criticized as unconstitutional or un-American 
or wanting to become a dictator in anyway? 

Those who pour forth these vicious tons of propaganda trying 
to mislead the American people by saying that Roosevelt is seeking 
dictatorial power to destroy the American form of government are 
only reanimating the practices and name of Lincoln, who was 
referred to in no uncertain terms by his critics as anarchist in 
a desperately hopeful attempt to infer that Lincoln's record from 
a constitutional viewpoint stands in contrast to that of Roosevelt. 

Lest we forget, Mr. Rohn, Lincoln averted absolute internal chaos 
through ultimate victory over the destructiveness of a civil war; 
Roosevelt averted absolute internal chaos through victory over the 
insidious forces of America’s most tragic depression. 

And the reorganization bill now before the House is not going 
to destroy our constitutional form of government at all. In fact, 
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Calvin Coolidge recommended it; President Hoover, in the bill he 
had before Congress, virtually gave him more power than the one 
now pending before us, which does not grant any more power to 
the President than he has now. In fact, it lessens the power in 
the executive branch of the Government and takes away more 
power from Roosevelt than any President had prior to President 
Roosevelt. 

I certainly would never think of supporting legislation that 
would abdicate the power invested by the people to the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government, to the executive branch of the 
Government; all you have to do, Bob, is refer to your own plat- 
form plank of reorganization and you will agree with me the re- 
vamping of many departments that overlap one another, prac- 
tically duplicating one another, could be remedied where the tax- 
payers would be the recipients of reorganization; it matters not 
what legislation is pending before this administration, the same 
old cry is going to go up by organized forces of propagandists to 
destroy Roosevelt and that is the only answer. I only wish I 
could go into detail in these matters as to who the actual 
smearers of p da are, the amount of money they spend, 
where they collect it from, and for the sole purpose of destroying 
the Government itself. These individuals, such as Edward Rum- 
ley, who was tried and convicted by this Government for giving 
information to the enemy during the war, and at the same time 
protecting alien property during the war, was sent to the Federal 
-penitentiary and pardoned by Mr. Calvin Coolidge, who afterward 
beane President of the United States. This is the type of indi- 
viduals who built themselves an organization that preyed upon 
the weaknesses of industrial leaders, and bankers in America, 
seeking to receive compensation for the sole purpose of destroying 
the elements of government itself. I say to you and the people 
of the nineteenth ward, Democrats and Republicans alike, that this 
vicious propaganda has no place in the American form of gov- 
ernment, and I am sorry to see people follow that which they 
read in print. It is impossible for me to go into the detail phases 
of this matter. 

My only hope is that Mr. Volp, as a newspaperman, who has 
an open letter to me, will construe his thought in this matter 
and in fairness to me publish this letter in answer to his that 
the people of the nineteenth ward may see it. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD A. KELLY, M. C. 


Only One Bad Law Repealed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE BARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, only a part of one bad law 
has been repealed by this session of the Congress—the worst 
part of the tax law. Yet the benefits of this one action are 
likely to outweigh the good results of all the other activities 
of the session. Every new law is an experiment; every repeal 
is a foregone success, The historian Buckle emphasized this 
distinction in his History of Civilization. Progress, he said, 
had come not so much from the enactment of new laws as 
by the repeal of earlier laws. The quotation deserves re- 
calling: 


There is another circumstance worthy of the attention of those 
writers who ascribe a large part of civilization to measures origi- 


nated by European governments. This is that every great reform- 


which has been effected has consisted, not in doing something 
new, but in undoing something old. The most valuable additions 
made to legislation have been enactments destructive of preceding 
legislation, and the best laws which have been passed have been 
those by which some former laws were repealed. 

But how much harder it is to repeal one old law than to 
enact a thousand new ones. In my brief experience here I 
have seen a hundred laws sweep through the House between 
dinnertime and 11 p.m. Most of them were unimportant, of 
course, so-called private bills, and all had been carefully con- 
sidered in committee, but they were new laws just the same. 
Merrily they rolled along, while our one act of repeal was the 
work and worry of many weeks. 

I admit that I had hoped for some cooperation from the 
members of the majority in my program for getting rid of 
bad and useless laws. I know now that this was too big a 
hope. To err is human, but to admit error is superhuman. 
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The President of the United States, when he was as fresh 
and inexperienced in the Presidency as I still am in Con- 
gress, made this glowing promise: 

If a fair administrative trial * * does not produce the 
eet results I shall be the first to acknowledge it and advise 

That statement was made in his first term; yet if any 
single error has been frankly admitted, the news of it has 
failed to be published in the New York newspapers. 

I did not, of course, delude myself that all, or even many, 
of the bad laws which I picked out for attention would 
promptly disappear. But I confess that it seemed reasonable 
to hope for a little help. My first target was a part of the 
Emergency Banking Act of 1933, that bill which was rushed 
through Congress under the spur of fear and crisis, and not 
even read by most of those who were called upon to vote 
for it. Surely this panic bill, giving the President life and 
death powers over the banking system of the United States, 
ought now to be repealed. Either the crisis of 1933 is over, 
in which case the Congress should take back its delegated 
powers; or the crisis is not over, in which case Congress 
should wait no longer but move to end it. This seemed a 
conseryative statement of the case, but in spite of persistent 
kicking on the door of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
tony my resolution for repeal was quietly smothered to 

eath. 

The worst of all those laws which I sought to repeal was 
the Guffey Coal Act. Here I might have hoped to get some 
help even from the President. He says he is against monop- 
olies established to gouge the consumer. The Guffey Board 
is nothing more nor less than a monopoly. 

The act is an unholy piece of price fixing, directed spe- 
cifically at consumers. Wall Street would be ashamed of it. 
The international bankers and the “60 families” would have 
the Attorney General on their necks if they had even thought 
of it. Not only is it a piece of grand larceny, so far as the 
consumers are concerned, it is responsible for one of the 
most shameless exhibitions of patronage jobbing the New 
Deal has produced. In 6 months of contact with men of all 
shades of thought in Washington I have never heard one 
word of praise for the law creating this iniquitous Commis- 
sion. Yet while nearly everybody agrees that the thing is 
wrong, nobody will help to wipe it out. 

The same comment applies to other boards, bureaus, and 
commissions which have outlived their usefulness or never 
had any. Those employed by them have acquired a vested 
interest; they compose a pressure group existing to see that 
nothing happens to their jobs. 

So it is much clearer now than 6 months ago that the 
road to repeal is rough and rocky. Yet there is no reason 
to be discouraged. From all over the country come letters 
reporting widespread interest in the plan to clean up the 
statute books. In various State legislatures men aré intro- 
ducing repeal resolutions. One candidate for Congress in a 
Western State announced publicly to his voters that he would 
support my program if he is elected. Next session there will 
be increased interest and more helpers. We shall start early 
and carry on. 


The Legislative Side of the Air Mail Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 
Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, in this last session of Congress 


there has been enacted a measure which marks an impor- 
tant step in the development of the Air Mail Service. That 
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measure is known as the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. It 
sets up a special agency to handle all air-mail and air- 
transportation problems, to promote commercial aviation, 
and to increase the safety of operation. 

Our Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads has a 
paternal feeling toward this industry of the air, for we have 
guided its steps from its infancy, and we are relinquishing 
control to this newly created Civil Aeronautics Authority 
because our child has grown up and its interests can now be 
better served by turning it over to an agency of this kind. 
With this transfer of jurisdiction, I am going to turn back 
the pages of history and recall to you the various legislative 
steps which brought this industry of the air into being and 
encouraged its growth. 

From the inauguration of scheduled air-mail service on 
May 15, 1918, until August 31, 1927, the air-mail service was 
operated by the Post Office Department, at first with the 
cooperation of the War Department and then later by the 
Post Office Department itself. Funds were made available by 
Congress from time to time for this experimental service, 
and gradually the initial route from New York City to Wash- 
ington, D. C., via Philadelphia, Pa., became a transconti- 
nental route stretching from New York to San Francisco, 
with lighted airways and night flying a reality. 

The Post Office Department, however, was merely pioneer- 
ing the way and demonstrating the practicability of the air- 
mail service, so that private capital might eventually become 
interested and take over the work. On February 2, 1925, 
the time seeming ripe, the first Commercial Air Mail Act was 
signed by the President, and was popularly called the Kelly 
bill, after Clyde Kelly, of our committee. By a singular coin- 
cidence, that measure received the unanimous vote of the 
House of Representatives exactly 21 years to the day after 
the epoch-making first flight of the Wright brothers at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C. It provided for an air-mail postage rate of not 
less than 10 cents an ounce, and payment to the contractor 
at not to exceed four-fifths of the revenues. 

After a year’s experience it was found that delays were 
being caused by having to scan each piece of mail matter to 
determine the revenue. To overcome this the act of June 3, 
1926 Kelly bill—was passed, providing payment to the con- 
tractor on a poundage basis at not more than $3 per pound 
for the first thousand miles. 

By the act of May 17, 1928—Kelly bill—the air-mail postage 
rate was reduced to a maximum of 5 cents an ounce. This 
same act provided for the issuance of route certificates, the 
extension of the contracts up to a total maximum of 10 years, 
and periodic adjustment of payment to the contractors. 

In 1928 we reached out into the foreign field. The Air 
Mail Act of March 8, 1928—the Kelly bill—authorized the 
Post Office Department to enter into contracts for the estab- 
lishment of air-mail service to foreign countries and insular 
possessions of the United States for periods of not more than 
10 years at fixed rates per pound or per mile, but not to exceed 
$2 per mile in any case. 

A year later—March 2, 1929, Kelly bill—the foreign air- 
mail law was amended so as to make it broader in application 
and to enable the Department to extend the service. 

Going back to the domestic air-mail service, on April 29, 
1930, the Watres bill was signed. Up to this time the pound- 
age basis of payment had been used, the Post Office Depart- 
ment paying the contractors only for the amount of mail 
actually carried. The law of 1930 was a departure from this 
principle and set up a space-mileage basis of payment, the 
maximum to be $1.25 a mile. More important than the 
change in payment, however, was the special provision in the 
act to encourage the carrying of passengers as well as air 
mail, and as a result of this provision the air-mail carriers 
began to branch out into the passenger business. Another 
important feature of the act was the provision for the exten- 
sion or consolidation of routes, where needed, so as to improve 
the service. 
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In 1934 came charges of collusion and the cancelation of all 
domestic air-mail contracts. While we were straightening 
out this tangle the Brunner bill was enacted, March 27, 1934, 
to permit the Army to fly the mail. 

Three months later we had new legislation worked out 
(McKellar-Black-Mead bill of June 12, 1934) and were ready 
to begin all over again by awarding new contracts to the 
lowest responsible bidders. 

This act set the postage rate on air mail at 6 cents an 
ounce. It provided for the awarding of contracts for initial 
periods of not exceeding 1 year to the lowest responsible 
bidder at fixed rates per airplane-mile, with 33 ½ cents per 
airplane-mile for transporting a mail load not exceeding 300 
pounds as the maximum. It provided for the promotion of 
safety in operation, for the extension of routes, and the log- 
ical growth of the Service, for the designation of primary 
and secondary routes, for the indefinite extension of con- 
tracts which proved satisfactory during the initial period. 
It prohibited interlocking directorates, unfair competition, 
mergers, and unreasonably high salaries to officers. 

For the first time the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was brought into the picture. This act of 1934 empowered 
the Commission to fix and determine fair and reasonable 
rates of compensation to the contractors. For the first time 
in aviation history, also, the air-line personnel were specifi- 
cally covered by legislation; collective bargaining was pro- 
vided for; fair wages and reasonable working hours were 
prescribed. 

In addition the act created an Aviation Commission of five 
members, to be appointed by the President, to make a study 
and survey of the whole aviation picture and to report back 
to Congress its recommendations of a broad policy covering 
all phases of aviation. 

The act also provided that on and after July 1, 1938, the 
air-mail service should be placed on a self-supporting basis 
and the Government subsidy be withdrawn. 

The Mead bill of August 14, 1935, clarified, improved, and 
broadened the act of 1934. 

The Dimond bill of August 24, 1935, permitted star-route 
service by airplane. 

The Mead bill of January 14, 1938, provided for a further 
extension of the air-mail map, increasing the limitations on 
air-mail expansion, so that additional service might be insti- 
tuted by the Post Office Department as it became warranted 
and the money was supplied by Congress. 

The Haines bill of April 15, 1938, permitted the further 
expansion of the air-mail service. This was popularly known 
as the experimental air-mail bill, because it directed the Post 
Office Department to try out new services, such as strato- 
sphere flying, autogiro aircraft shuttle service between out- 
lying airports and central city areas, pick-up and delivery 
service by automatic device, and to experiment further in the 
field of night and blind flying, all for the purpose of improv- 
ing safety, efficiency, and economy in air-mail transportation, 
collection, and delivery. The act also covered other matters 
pertaining to extensions at any point along a route and 
star-route air-mail service over difficult terrain. 

This ends the air-mail legislation of our Post Office Com- 
mittee. From now on jurisdiction rests with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, a quasi-judicial body composed of five 
members, which will determine rates, practices, and matters 
of that character, and from whom all air carriers will be 
required to obtain certificates in order to carry on. There 
will be an Administrator to carry out what might be termed 
the executive or administrative functions and to foster the 
development of air commerce and civil aeronautics. Also, 


there will be a safety board of three members to make gen- 
eral investigations regarding safety matters. 

I believe that this step in turning over jurisdiction to such 
a body is a commendable one, and that the Air Mail Service 
which has shown such phenomenal growth in the past 20 
years will continue to prosper under the able administration 
of the Authority. 
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My Record and the Work of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress—A Report to the Voters of the Eighth 
District of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN T. BERNARD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BERNARD. Mr. Speaker, at the close of my first 
term in Congress I make this report to the people who 
elected me to office. 

In any Congress the passage or defeat of any legislative 
measure reflects the will of a majority of the Members. 
Ideally, it reflects also the will of the majority of the Amer- 
ican people. This is fundamental to our conception of dem- 
ocratic government. 

But often it happens that the congressional majority lags 
behind or deliberately betrays the majority of the American 
people. And sometimes powerful minorities, holding stra- 
tegic positions, are able to block the people’s will. 

THE PEOPLE SCORE IN THE NINTH INNING 

The Seventy-fifth Congress had a clear mandate from the 
people. For months it tried to escape that mandate by eva- 
sion and by willful disobedience. But in the closing weeks 
of the third session the people voiced their determination in 
such unmistakable terms that the Congress bowed at last. 
It passed the wage and hour bill and the President’s recovery 
program. These measures were made the order of the day 
by the elections of 1936. When the American people voted 
to reelect President Roosevelt they were voting for an end 
to sweat-shop wages, child labor, and overlong hours of work; 
and they were voting to continue Federal responsibility for 
the needy and the jobless. They were voting down the Lan- 
don-Liberty League program of exploitation and misery. 

A COSTLY DELAY 


The business recession, which began in the early summer 
of 1937 and grew steadily worse, made it more than ever 
clear that such legislation was necessary, if the people were 
not to bear the full burden of hard times while big business 
and the monopolies lived off their fat. But the wage and 
hour bill, passed by the Senate in July 1937, was smothered 
in the House Rules Committee for the first session. When 
the special session was called by the President in November, 
public pressure and the efforts of progressive Congressmen 
brought it out by petition. Unfortunately the people, and 
particularly labor’s organizations, could not agree on the 
kind of wage and hour legislation they wanted. Reaction- 
aries in Congress took advantage of this disunity and 
recommitted the bill to the House Labor Committee on 
December 17. 

Meanwhile the Budget balancers, setting the fiscal Budget 
above human need, were able to drastically cut relief appro- 
priations and reduce Federal spending to a point tragically 
dangerous to our national economy. 

So unemp!cyment increased and business grew steadily 
worse. Workers, farmers, and the middle classes suffered 
while the big monopolies made political capital of the eco- 
nomic crisis they had helped to create and which they 
would not allow the Government to alleviate. 

WIN, LOSE, AND DRAW 

In the face of growing misery and want, the people forged 
their unity. On the issues of work relief and wage and hour 
legislation they could not be confused by their enemies hys- 
terically shouting “dictatorship,” “bankruptcy,” “commu- 
nism.” The people knew what they wanted and they asked 
for it with one mighty voice. 

The wage and hour bill and the President’s recovery pro- 
gram were passed. 
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On many issues, like farm aid, low-cost Federal housing, 
taxation, food and drug protection, monopoly control, rail- 
road reorganization, and so on, the Congress compromised or 
postponed action. New advances were made in principle, 
but they were not sufficiently implemented by funds or 
stopped far short of what was required. 

Twice the President went down to defeat in Congress—on 
the matter of Supreme Court reform and on Government 
reorganization. But they were pyrrhic victories for reaction. 
The Court has been reformed, not by the Congress nor by its 
own conscience but by a healthy fear of the popular wrath. 
President Roosevelt called this “the lost battle that won the 
war.” 

And time and sober reflection haye dispelled the fog of 
nonsense with which the reorganization bill’s simple purpose 
was obscured. The American people have come to realize 
that the so-called dictator bill was nothing more sinister 
than a long-postponed overhauling of the machinery of gov- 
ernment, the kind of renovation and modernization that 
every businessman recognizes as plain common sense. 

On the credit side of the ledger the American people can 
chalk up one other victory for progress, though this issue 
never came to a vote. They successfully defended the Wag- 
ner Act from the open-shoppers who sought to turn it from 
a Magna Carta for free trade unions into an instrument for 
their destruction. 

THE ENEMIES AND THEIR TACTICS 

Twice the people’s will was thwarted, and by methods in 
themselves worth commenting on. The House passed the 
antilynch bill. The Senate filibustered it to death. 

In the closing days of the last session, the Senate passed 
the amendments to the Walsh-Healey Act which would force 
employers under contract to the Federal Government to 
comply with the Wagner Act. This bill was not voted down 
on the floor of the House. It never came up for a vote 
because it had no chance of passing? No. Simply because 
its passage by a big majority was assured. The powerful 
autocratic minority in the Rules Committee vetoed the 
will of the majority of the people, and of the majority of 
their Representatives in the House. 

What forces in Congress pushed forward the New Deal 
program, the program for which the people had voted in 
1936? Who were the enemies of this program, who defied 
and defeated the mandate of the electorate? 

In a Congress overwhelmingly Democratic it is clear that 
the division was not made on party lines, It was the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Rules Committee which pigeonholed 
the wage and hour bill and the Walsh-Healey amendments. 
It was an unholy alliance of Democrats and Republicans, in 
which the Democrats did the talking for their silent partners 
in crime, which defeated the Court bill. In the Senate, Demo- 
crats from the South pulled tight the noose of oratory with 
which the antilynch bill was lynched. And in the House, 
Democrats, together with some Wisconsin Progressives and 
some Minnesota Farmer-Laborites, were responsible for re- 
committing the reorganization bill. 

PROGRESSIVE TEAMWORK 

Progressives as well as reactionaries clasped hands across 
party and sectional lines. The progressive-liberal bloc, under 
the leadership of southern Democrat Maury MAVERICK, in- 
cluded New Deal Democrats, Farmer-Laborites, and Wiscon- 
sin Progressives. It brought together these supporters of the 
President, and organized them as a sort of shock troop for 
progress. Most of the time the progressive-liberal bloc worked 
in close cooperation with the Democratic leadership of the 
House. Often, as in asking for increases for relief beyond 
administration recommendations, it emphasized the inade- 
quacy of administration proposals and struck a decisive blow 
at the enemy. 

SPEAKING MORE PERSONALLY 

I have given this somewhat general picture of the work 
of the Congress, and now you may wonder what your Con- 
gressman was doing with himself and where he stood. 
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Most important, in my own estimation, is my work as a 
private in the ranks of the progressive-liberal bloc. Long 
ago, upon the iron range, I learned the importance of or- 
ganization and teamwork. So I did not try to go it alone 
in Congress, but to work with every group whose objectives 
were yours, and my own. In addition to the progressive- 
liberal bloc, this included the bloc led by Congressman 
Rankin against the utility monopoly and for cheap public 
power, and the nonpartisan committee for the wage and 
hour bill, led by Congressman HEALEY. 

FOR THE EIGHTH DISTRICT 

A United States Congressman is sworn to represent truly 
all the people of the United States, but he must not there- 
fore fail in his duty to the people of his own district, nor 
neglect their community needs. 

I believe that the needs of my district are identical with 
those of most Americans, and that I served the Eighth 
District well by voting for the New Deal measures of relief, 
recovery, and reform. 

In addition, I introduced in Congress the following bills 
which pertain directly to the Eighth District and its needs: 

First. A bill to construct a public bridge between Duluth 
and Superior. Passed by both House and Senate, this bill 
will permit the people of Duluth and surrounding towns to 
cross the St. Louis River over a fine, safe, and modern 
bridge of which they will be the owners. 

The bill permits amortization of the cost of construction 
over a period not to exceed 30 years, after which passage 
will be free. 

At the present time traffic must cross from Duluth to 
Superior over a ricketty structure which is an eyesore and a 
disgrace to beautiful Duluth. And for this doubtful privi- 
lege, travelers must pay tribute to a private company which 
has for years been enriching itself at the public expense. 

I am proud to have been the first Congressman from my 
district to introduce. a Duluth-Superior bridge bill and I 
consider its passage an outstanding achievement of my first 
term in Congress. 

Second. A bill to provide for rerouting and extension of 
No. 61 along North Shore. 

Third. A bill for further relief of fire sufferers, 

Fourth. A bill for park development in Duluth. 

BILLS OF NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 

I have also had a part in introducing three bills impor- 
tant to my own district, as well as of national significance. 
These are: 

First. The Bernard bill to expand the C. C. C. camps and 
take them out of Army control. The principles expressed 
in this measure have since been endorsed by the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education. 

Second. Coauthor with Representative Parman of a bill to 
tax chain stores. 

Third. Coauthor with Representative Barry of a bill to 
reduce interest rates to H. O. L. C. mortgagees to 34% per- 
cent and increase amortization from 15 to 20 years. 

ROLL-CALL VOTES 


Here is my voting record on major legislation: 


On all increases in funds for relief Yes. 
On aid to tenant farmers—— 2. Tes. 
To continue low farm-loan interest ra’ 


To pass wage and hour bill ( recommittal, signed both 


against 
petitions to discharge Rules Committee) 


3 Tes. 
President's reorganization bill Tes. 
1938 tax bill (for same reasons President refused to sign) No. 
Tax publicity for incomes over 615,000 Yes. 
President's recovery program____..._...........-......_.... Yes, 


STAND ON PEACE 


I believe that my stand on peace and international co- 
operation is well known to you all, but I wish to say just a 
few words about it here. 
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It is no longer necessary to vindicate or explain my soli- 
tary “no” yote on the Spanish embargo. Events since Janu- 
ary 1937 have explained with tragic clarity the meaning of 
the embargo against Spain, which is now generally recog- 
nized as the most tragic mistake of American foreign policy 
and an act not of neutrality, but of aid to fascism. The 
judgment and public utterances of thousands of distin- 
guished Americans and hundreds of organizations vindicate 
my judgment. 

I voted against the big Navy for the same reasons which 
prompted me to vote against the Neutrality Act. I be- 
lieve, with Secretary Hull, that nations may withdraw from 
world affairs, but they cannot escape from the world itself, 
and that “war anywhere threatens peace everywhere.” 
Therefore, I seek for peace, not through isolation and huge 
armaments, but through cooperation with other democratic 
and peace-seeking powers. The President’s historic address 
at Chicago best expresses my views. 

Secretary Hull and the chairmen of the House and Senate 
Foreign Relations Committees have indicated the necessity 
for revising the Neutrality Act when it expires next Janu- 
ary. President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia, has 
stated that such revision must include a distinction between 
ageressor nations and their victims. Secretary Hull and 
Senator Key PITTMAN have called on the American people to 
give careful thought to world problems, in preparation for 
the work of the next Congress in revising the Neutrality 
Act. I wholeheartedly echo that call. 


FROM THE PRIMARIES TO NOVEMBER 


In his recent fireside talk, President Roosevelt reiterated 
his faith in the American people, in their “tenacity of pur- 
pose and their general level of intelligence.” That faith I 
fully share. 

The President pointed out that in the coming primaries 
there will be many “clashes between two schools of thought, 
generally classified as liberal and conservative.” And he 
urged the voters to ask themselves this question, “To which 
of these general schools of thought does the candidate 
belong?” 

President Roosevelt spoke only of the primaries, and in 
the Minnesota Farmer-Labor primaries the voters have 
already asked, and answered the question. 

In the November elections the same question will arise. 
I have made this report to my constituents in order that 
they may know how to answer. 


My Work in the Seventy-fifth Congress 
EXTENSION * REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD C. EICHER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. EICHER. Mr. Speaker, as we approach the close of 
the third session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, it would 
appear appropriate that I should summarize, for the bene- 
fit of my constituents and others who may be interested, 
the principal legislative activities that have occupied my 
time during these three sessions. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on 
which it has been my privilege to serve during the last 4 
years, has long been one of the important and active major 
committees of the House of Representatives. In recent 
years, its opportunity for service to the cause of better Gov- 
ernment has been vastly enhanced by reason of the relaxed 
constitutional limitations currently imposed by the Supreme 
Court. In fact, our committee has been called upon to deal 
with some of the most far-reaching and far-sighted legisla- 
tive suggestions that have ever come before the Congress 
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of the United States for consideration, because, under the 
explicit power conferred by the Constitution upon the Con- 
gress “to regulate commerce among the several States,” the 
Congress is limited, in its regulatory power over activities 
that cross State lines, only by what happens to be the 
prevailing definition of “due process of law.” 

Our distinguished majority leader, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], has already presented in the RECORD 
an exhaustive review of the work and the accomplishments 
of the House and its committees during the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. I shall therefore confine my digest to the bills 
that were considered by the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, devoting more particular notice to those 
measures that were studied, drafted, and pressed to passage 
by the various subcommittees on which I had the honor to 
serve. 

SUBCOMMITTEE WORK 

It was my privilege to help draft H. R. 6767, which set up 
a cancer research institute under the supervision of the 
National Public Health Service, whereby the work of all the 
public and private cancer research facilities of the United 
States will be coordinated and given common direction by 
concentrating in the most effective manner known to sci- 
ence the warfare on this dread scourge toward the the earli- 
est possible discovery of its causes and of methods for its 
cure. I also served on the subcommittee that conducted 
hearings and secured the passage in the House, with some 
important amendments, of S. 3290, which establishes for the 
control and eradication of social diseases a national program 
somewhat similar to the provision made for cancer research. 
These diseases have become so prevalent and exact such a 
devastating toll that I shall always regard my work and vote 
for these measures as a contribution to human welfare of 
the highest order. 

I was also a member of the subcommittee that conducted 
hearings and obtained passage of H. R. 10127, providing an 
unemployment-insurance system for railroad employees inde- 
pendently of the Social Security Act. 

I was a member of the subcommittee that conducted hear- 
ings on H. R. 9738, setting up a Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
having jurisdiction over all phases of civil aviation, and was 
also one of the House conferees whose duty it was to iron 
out the differences in the bills as they originally passed the 
House and the Senate. 

It was my privilege to serve as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that conducted hearings and secured the passage in 
the House of S. 3255, to amend the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 by bringing within the supervisory regulatory power 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission brokers and deal- 
ers handling corporate securities “over the counter”; that is 
to say, outside the organized stock exchanges. By far the 
largest proportion of corporate securities are thus distributed 
to investors, and the cooperative self-regulatory system au- 
thorized by this amendment should reduce measurably the 
present widespread abuses and frauds on investors in that 
field. The subcommittee of which I am chairman also con- 
ducted exhaustive hearings on various other important items 
of legislation, such as a bill to regulate and standardize trust 
indentures and to lay down minimum standards of duty and 
responsibility for trustees acting under such indentures; also 
to provide for a nationally coordinated program of business 
research and scientific research to the end that new ideas— 
new inventions—may be encouraged and given application in 
the public interest. The latter measures, however, did not 
reach the stage of passage. 

P GENERAL COMMITTEE WORK 

In addition to the foregoing, I participated as a member 
of the full committee in the consideration and passage by 
the House of the following: H. R. 1669, to repeal the long- 
and-short-haul clause; H. R. 6049, to provide for the trans- 
portation in passengar cars with their blind masters of 
seeing-eye dogs; H. R. 6568, setting up a national regulatory 
system governing the transportation of natural gas in inter- 
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state commerce; H. R. 7519, setting up a retirement system 
for railroad employees; S. 3, providing for the licensing of 
dealers in firearms and ammunition; S. 5, amending the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act to include jurisdiction over cosmetics and 
to require truthful advertising and labeling of foods and 
drugs generally; S. 1077, to amend the Federal Trade Act 
by strengthening the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and adding “deceptive acts and practices” to the 
already prohibited “unfair competition”; and House Joint 
Resolution 594, authorizing and directing the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the distribution and sale of motor 
vehicles. 

Summarizing the work of our committee, it may be said 
that during the three sessions of the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
our full committee or its 20 or more subcommittees were in 
session practically every day, during which time more than 
7,500 pages of testimony were heard. Thirty-seven hearings 
were held altogether. There were referred to our committee 
a total of 411 bills, 161 being bridge bills, of which 105 were 
favorably reported to the House. Of the 250 other bills, 29 
were favorably reported to the House and more than 15 have 
become public law. 

FARM LEGISLATION 

One of the legislative subjects to which I have given espe- 
cial attention during my entire service in Congress has been 
the attitude of the Federal Government toward agricultural 
problems generally. Throughout my 6 years in Congress I 
have voted for every measure that either directly or indi- 
rectly offered any promise of bettering agriculture’s de- 
pressed condition and of equalizing the disparity that has for 
years existed between agriculture and industry. At the same 
time I have been continually urging upon the Congress and 
upon all others in positions of official authority that there 
could be no solution of the farm problem, nor could there be 
permanent national recovery, until effective steps were taken 
by government to correct the noncompensatory money re- 
turn of agriculture for its products sold on the domestic 
market. 

On December 17, 1937, the dual price level, cost-of-pro- 
duction plan, that I have been sponsoring for 4 or 5 years 
came within six votes of being adopted by the Senate in 
place of the present farm law. 

On February 9, 1938, during the debate on the conference 
report, which constitutes the present farm law, the gentle- 
man from Texas, Mr. Marvin Jones, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives, gave 
to my bill the following recognition and blessing: 

If this measure (the A. A. A., as amended) does not work out, I 
feel that the next step as to cotton and possibly as to other farm 
commodities will be to establish a price for that portion of the 
production which is used in this country, and through a penalty 
provision as a regulation of interstate commerce require that such 
portion be purchased at not less than the established price. 

This would permit the additional production to flow into the 
markets of the world. The soil-conservation payments would thus 
give an added price equivalent on that portion that is produced 
for the world markets. The diversion incidental to soil conserva- 
tion would possibly provide the essential adjustment, 

There remains little doubt, therefore, that if the present 
farm law does not adequately strengthen and stabilize farm 
product prices against the price-depressing influences of 
large crops and speculation, the principles of my program 
will become the law of the land at the next session of 
Congress. 

As chairman of the nonpartisan group of Prairie States 
Congressmen, which during the past 2 years have held fre- 
quent Saturday morning meetings, it has been my privilege 
to serve in many helpful ways the interests of the great 
agricultural Middle West, and in so doing, to serve the 
national interest as well. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

In the field of international relations, my record has not 
been that of an extreme, peace-at-any-price pacifist, and 
yet my conviction is unbounded that our Nation simply must 
not again become involved in a foreign war. I, therefore, 
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have been urging and supporting a constitutional amend- 
ment requiring a solemn popular referendum before we ever 
again engage in armed conflict on foreign soil, except to the 
extent necessary to preserve and defend the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which, of course, is of the essence of our own national 
self-defense. My resolution (H. J. Res. 502) introduced in 
November 1937 so provided. 

Again, on April 7, 1938, I introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 641, requesting the President to call an international 
conference to outlaw the practice of bombing civilian popu- 
lations. The American Institute of Public Opinion took a 
poll on my resolution and reported overwhelming popular 
support of the proposal. It is noted with interest that on 
motion of Senator Prrrman the Senate has just adopted a 
similar condemnatory resolution. 

MONOPOLY COMMITTEE 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, permit me to acknowledge my 
deep appreciation of your confidence in designating me to 
serve as one of the three Representatives of this honorable 
body on the National Economic Committee to study monopoly 
and related problems and to recommend corrective legisla- 
tion. I am grateful for the opportunity this assignment af- 
fords me to render constructive public service of funda- 
mental and lasting value. 

Although my mind is open and receptive for such con- 
clusions as may be impelled by the factual studies that our 
Economic Committee will conduct, I have already given con- 
siderable thought to possible remedies for at least some of 
the problems of the committee’s agenda. On June 20, 1936, 
for instance, I remarked in the House that we should explore 
the possibility of corporate regulation in the national public 
interest through the requirement of Federal incorporation 
of corporations engaged in interstate commerce. Again, I 
have been sponsoring for upward of a year a bill to close the 
loopholes in the anticorporate merger Clayton Act, the last 
draft of my bill being H. R. 10176, as revised after hearings 
before a subcommittee of the House Judiciary Committee and 
reintroduced by me on April 6, 1938. 

I am looking forward with extreme interest to my tour of 
duty on this great committee, with responsibilities like those 
of a national physician who, after adequate research, arrives 
at the correct diagnosis and then prescribes the remedies 
that it is to be hoped may prove effective in correcting the 
existing unhealthy and undemocratic concentration of eco- 
nomic power and in preserving for posterity the representa- 
tive form of government that was handed down to us by the 
Founding Fathers so that America may continue to flourish 
as the “land of opportunity” envisioned by the immortal 
sage of Monticello. 


Candidate in Bad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of the severest critics of 
this administration and of its humanitarian policies, who 
spared neither person, policy, nor station, the President or 
his family, and who condemned the acts of Congress was my 
colleague CLARE E. HOFFMAN, of Michigan. In his screaming 
denunciations of everything which originated with the New 
Deal he vented his spleen not only upon President Roosevelt 
but also upon Frank Murphy, Michigan’s great humanitarian 
Governor, and upon his administration. The desperate ex- 
tremity of his expressions reached its climax in the espousal 
of the cause of an ex-convict who is about to take another 
Tide to a Federal penitentiary, and whose elevation he advo- 
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cated to the Presidency of the United States. For want of a 
more graphie expression I want to insert in the Recor the 
article which appeared in Labor under date of June 7, 1938. 
The article follows: 


STRIKEBREAKING Mayor HELD ror BRIBERY AND EXTORTION—SHIELDS, 
CONGRESSMAN HorrMaN’s MAN FOR PRESIDENT, MAY AGAIN LAND 
IN JAIL 
JouNSTOWN, PA., June 2—Mayor Daniel J. Shields, whom Con- 

gressman CLARE HorrMaN, reactionary Republican from Michigan, 

publicly praised as the kind of a man who should be President 
of the United States, was arrested this week on charges of bribery, 
extortion, and malfeasance in office. 

The arrest was the result of exposure by the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee and the National Labor Relations Board of 
Shields’ activities against Bethlehem Steel Corporation strikers in 
June and July, 1937. 

During this strike, which involved members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and the C. I. O's Steel Workers’ Union, Shields, accord- 
ing to the warrant served on him Tuesday night, demanded and 
got $36,000 from the steel company. 

The y got its money’s worth in this “investment.” 
Shields turned the police force loose against the strikers, and formed 
vigilante committees. A number of strike leaders were arrested 
on trumped-up charges that no jury would stomach when the 
cases were finally brought to trial. 

Congressman HorrmMan made a special trip to Johnstown to 
publicly laud Shields. At a vigilante meeting here, Horrman de- 
clared that the nation needs “a man of such caliber as Dan 
Shields in the White House.” ; 

Instead of going to the White House, however, Shields stands 
a much better chance of going to jail. This will not be a new 
experience for him. He is an ex-convict, having served a year in 
the Federal prison at Lewistown, Pa., for attempted bribery of a 
Federal officer. 

Arrested with Shields this week was Fulton I. Connor, chairman 
of the city council’s finance committee. Connor was charged 
with accepting a $25,000 bribe. 

The warrants were served by John F. Carroll, chief of the 
Cambria County detective staff, under orders from District Ate 
torney Stephen Mayer. 


World Mother of Mother’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. STACK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE BALTIMORE & OHIO MAGAZINE 


Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following article from 
the Baltimore & Ohio Magazine: 

THE MOTHER oF MoTHER’s DAY 
(By Margaret Talbott Stevens, editor) 

The splendid work of Anna Jarvis, Philadelphia, whom we know 
as the founder of Mother’s Day, is growing more and more wide- 
spread. This year she participated in a number of interesting 
activities in connection with the celebration of the occasion. 

In paying a tribute to the founder, John Wanamaker once 
said: “I would rather be the accepted author of Mother's Day 
than to be King of England.” 

MOTHER OF MOTHER'S DAY 

Mrs. Anna M. Jarvis, the mother of Mother’s Day, was a B. & O, 
mother, and the inspiration for the founding of Mother’s Day 
by her daughter, Miss Anna Jarvis, of Philadelphia. The Jarvis 
family came to America in 1618 and settled in Virginia. 

WITHOUT PUBLIC SUPPORT 

With no money to support her work save her own limited funds, 
Miss Jarvis for years has labored until now 50 countries of the 
world, even Asia and Africa and in distant island possessions, 
celebrate the day without commercialism. 

MOTHER’S DAY FLAG DAY 

After long effort Miss Jarvis succeeded in having the Congress 
pass a resolution for the annual display of the flag on Mother's 
Day. 

Addresses have been made in the Congress in honor of Miss 
Jarvis as the founder of Mother’s Day. 
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OBSERVANCE 


Here in America we wear carnations and give gifts to our 
mothers. 

In Mexico, on Mother’s Day, the thatched adobe huts as well as 
pretentious palaces are decorated with flowers in honor, or re- 
membrance, of mothers. It is a lovely custom, and one for which 
Miss Jarvis ever will be honored, not alone for the thought which 
2 its founding, but also for the labor of love over a long 
peri of years which has brought about its world-wide estab- 
lishment. 


OTHER TRIBUTES 


“For many years it has been an established custom to set aside 
annually a day devoted to the honoring of mothers. 

“Let us remember first our devotion to her, the greatest mother 
of all time, who gave to us the Holy Christ Child.” (Gov. Martin 
L. Davey, of Ohio.) 

“You may be sure that Mother’s Day in New York State will be 
duly and appropriately observed in keeping with the finest tradi- 
tions of motherhood.” (Secretary to Governor Lehman, of New 
York.) 

“Alabama would be derelict in her duty did she not join through 
her citizens with other States in the Nation paying tribute to 
mother.”—(Governor of Alabama, Hon. Bibb Graves.) 

“The extraordinary growth of Mother’s Day is the natural reac- 
tion of the thought of Anna Jarvis, who sorrowing for the loss of 
her own mother, desired to dedicate a particular day to the memory 
of all mothers. 

“Mother’s Day is now observed in many lands. * * * 

“In veneration and love of motherhood, I take pride in pro- 
claiming Mother's Day, and observance in schools and colleges.” 
(Governor of Maine, Hon. Lewis O. Barrows.) 

“From a modest beginning through the efforts of Miss Anna 
Jarvis, its founder, Mother’s Day is now observed even to the 
farthest confines of civilization. 

It is my desire that memories of our State’s mothers will linger 
like a halo in the heart and mind of our entire citizenship.” 
(Governor of Mississippi, Hon. Hugh White.) 

The late R. S. Vessey, of South Dakota, in a Mother’s Day proc- 
lamation over 30 years ago, said: 

“Never before did a celebration spread so widely in such a short 
period as Mother's Day founded by Anna Jarvis, of Philadelphia.” 

“Twenty-two years ago (1914), after long effort, Miss Anna 
Jarvis succeeded in having passed by the United States Congress a 
joint resolution for the annual display of the flag on Mother's 
Day, the second Sunday in May, and each year thereafter Old 
Glory has been displayed on Mother’s Day from our National 
Capitol, American consulates, homes, and churches * * . 

“I wish to remind the citizens of Massachusetts that this 
(Mother’s Day) is truly one day in which we can concur unani- 
mously in our reverential expressions of love and devotion to the 
greatest of all ideals.” (Governor of usetts, Hon. Charles 
F. Hurley.) 

“The presence in Harrisburg this evening of Miss Anna Jarvis, 
of Philadelphia is bound to arouse a new and wider interest in 
the observance of Mother’s Day. * * * 

“To her, as to all persons whose ideas find wide acceptance, 
there must be a peculiar satisfaction as Mother’s Day approaches. 

“The inventors of electric light, the discoverer of radium, the 
X-ray, and other blessings to mankind have had their deserved 
exaltation of soul when they survey the consequences of their 
work, but so have such persons as Miss Jarvis, who have given to 
the world an idea that summons love and devotion and ennobles 
mankind as a necessary result.” (The Patriot, Harrisburg, Pa.) 

BOSTON’S GUEST 

“Last year Miss Anna Jarvis, of Philadelphia, founder of Mother's 
Day, was the guest of the city of Boston, the greatest honor the 
city ever accorded a woman for personal achievement.” (Boston 
Post, 1925.) 

HISTORIC RECORDS 


“Mother’s Day was founded by Anna Jarvis, of Philadelphia, who 
designated the second Sunday in May, or Friday preceding for 
schools, as the time, and the white carnation as the badge” 
Nude New International Dictionary, United States of Amer- 
ca). 

Mother's Day was founded by Miss Anna Jarvis, of Philadels 
phia” (Winston’s Dictionary, Philadelphia). 

Other dictionaries, reference works, encyclopedias in United 
States and foreign countries credit Anna Jarvis as originator of 
Mother's Day, as do leading organizations and persons. 

Back of other historic records have been the unique original 
features, plans, methods, unrecompensed and consecrated life- 
work of the founder, which developed the achievements of the 
incomparable all-Nation Mother's Day. 


` 
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Publicity Activities of the New Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, present New 
Deal publicity activities are known to employ more personnel, 
cost more money, and produce more propaganda than those 
of any previous administration in the Nation’s history. The 
New Deal leads all democracies in this regard; our Federal 
propaganda machine has not been unfairly likened to those 
of certain well-known central European governments. Cer- 
tainly in point of effectiveness and articulation to its public, 
it need doff its hat to none. 

When the New Deal was young, news was strictly coordi- 
nated, channelized, and censored before being released to 
reporters. In several instances subordinate officials were 
discharged for “leaking” news. The true roots of the present 
system are found in the Charles Michelson activities, which 
date from 1928 and the defeat of Smith. For 4 years Michel- 
son attacked the Republican Party by criticizing Hoover. 
After the Democratic victory of 1932, the publicity guns 
ceased attacking the opposition and started building up New 
Deal personalities and programs. 

LAW EVASION 


Despite careful attempts to find out, nobody knows the 
precise extent and organization of this publicity work. Why? 
Because, first, in 1913 Congress passed a law prohibiting 
the use of public moneys to pay salaries to any “publicity 
expert” unless specifically appropriated for that purpose. 
Therefore those carrying on such functions are hidden be- 
hind such titles as “special assistant,” “administrative as- 
sistant,” or “director of information.” 

Thus it is difficult to determine from mere titles the extent 
of personnel engaged primarily in publicity work. 

Secondly, the legal requirement that allotments of funds 
to agencies for printing and binding be not exceeded is often 
circumvented by the use of “duplicating” processes, such as 
multilithing and photolithographing by old-line depart- 
ments. Those emergency agencies operating under blank- 
check appropriations need not comply with these provisions; 
in their case it is impossible to estimate expenditures for 
publicity on the basis of allocations for printing and binding, 

Thirdly, the requirement that departments wishing to 
publish serial or monthly magazines receive the O. K. of 
the Bureau of the Budget is evaded by the use of offset 
printing or photolithing. 

SOURCES OF DATA 

The most reliable sources of information are (1) the 
Brookings Institution study made in 1936 for the Byrd Com- 
mittee on Government Organization, which is the nearest 
available approximation to a survey; (2) testimony of ad- 
ministrative officers before Appropriations Committees of 
Congress; and (3) articles by Government publicity people 
appearing in the Public Opinion Quarterly. Certain other 
less valuable articles have appeared in recent periodicals— 
the Atlantic, the American Mercury, and the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


NATURE OF NEW DEAL PUBLICITY—CHANNELS 


Publicity has two functions: First, to disseminate facts 
which are desired to be distributed to the proper parties at 
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the proper time; second, to withhold or minimize premature 
or prejudicial information. Under the first head we find 
the old standard machinery for interviews and hand-outs 
which constitute press relations; the use of the movie, the 
radio, and the photograph; and the entrance of the Federal 
Government into the field of advertising on a large scale. 

All Washington Departments and establishments, from the 
White House down, make extensive use of press relations. 
The photograph has come into its own; the occasional 
banquet photo or portrait of farm machinery has given 
way to a torrent of artfully conceived and produced propa- 
ganda and educational photographs as used by the W. P. A., 
the Farm Security Administration, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and the Department of the Interior. 

The movie, with Pare Lorentz’ Plow That Broke the Plains 
turning the furrow, is widely used to further the principles, 
purposes, and reputation of Resettlement—now Farm Secur- 
ity Administration—Social Security, and W. P. A., and par- 
ticularly Federal Housing. Federal Housing and the T. V. A. 
have inaugurated advertising. The Federal Housing Au- 
thority prepares copy and “mats” for dissemination—often 
through trade channels—to many newspapers. 

The radio has been rendered more useful by a ruling by 
the Federal Communications Commission classifying Gov- 
ernment programs as “educational.” Under the present 
practice of short-term licensing, stations must donate time 
for such purposes. A station failure to comply with de- 
mands for such time results in the early loss of its license 
to operate. 

The Government has made good use of these opportunities. 
Among important radio programs are the Farm-and-Home 
Hour, a chain broadcast which spreads the good doctrine 
of the Department of Agriculture far and wide. Federal 
Housing and W, P. A. have been active in using the radio; 
recently the Department of Commerce has been bolstering 
its shaky place in the New Deal by a series of human-interest 
skits. And the Office of Education charts scientific achieve- 
ments in the program, The World Is Yours. 

Other more subtle but less extensive media have been 
employed. The W. P. A. plays, Triple A Ploughed Under, the 
Cradle Will Rock, and so forth, and musical programs are 
examples. 

As for publicity’s second function, withholding informa- 
tion, the best example is the order Mr. Hopkins issued to his 
administrators to make public those facts and operations 
of the W. P. A. not contained in regular press releases only 
to those who have official business with the Administration, 
even when required under subpena or as legal evidence. A 
further instance was Mr. Hopkins’ refusal to reply to the 
questionnaire sent out by the Brookings Institution request- 
ing information on publicity activities of the W. P. A. The 
White House “off the record” device has been cleverly em- 
ployed not only to give reporters “background,” but to pre- 
vent them from writing stories secured elsewhere. In some 
cases, reporters have deliberately stayed away from press 
conferences so as not to be so bound. 

EXTENT AND COST 

The best summary of the extent and cost of New Deal 
publicity activities is found in the Brookings survey. The 
Brookings Institution found that as of October 1, 1936, at 
least 270 Government employees were engaged in publicity 
work. Most of them had never been authorized by specific 
act of Congress. The total annual salary of these 270 
workers was in excess of $602,000. 

Many Government establishments gave only a partial re- 
port to the Brookings Institution. In fact, most of these 
reports failed to include stenographic help, messengers, 
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mimeograph operators, cost of mimeographing, printing, and 
photolithographing. Although the W. P. A. declined to make 
any report whatever to the Brookings Institution, there is 
very good reason to believe that this organization was then 
employing more than 45 persons in publicity activities. It 
is interesting to note that the Department of Agriculture ad- 
mitted it employed 46 persons in public relations activities 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Administration employed 
24. The Federal Home Loan Bank Board confessed to em- 
ploying 13; the Federal Housing Administration, 23; the 
National Emergency Council, 12; the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, 10—from an inspection of transcript of the pay roll 
of approximately October 1, 1936, it appears that there are 
at least 43 persons engaged in publicity activities in the Re- 
settlement Administration—Social Security Board, 21; and 
the War Department, 8. Twenty-six persons employed in 
publicity work was receiving a salary of $5,000 or more, and 
21 persons devoting at least part of their time received a 
similar salary. During the 3-month period ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1936, the Federal Government issued a total of 4,794 
press releases. The total number of copies of these issued 
was in excess of 7,000,000. 

Some of the new Government agencies are entering the 
advertising field. The Federal Housing Administration dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1936 spent over $32,000 preparing adver- 
tising mats for building-material suppliers and contractors 
to use in newspaper advertisements. The entire cost of 
newspaper advertising work in the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration in 1936 was in excess of $67,000. 

The Government is using the movies extensively to spread 
propaganda. For example, on October 27, 1936, The Na- 
tional Archives reported that Federal Government depart- 
ments had on hand more than 15,000,000 feet of motion- 
picture film, constituting more than 533 different films. 

The Department of Agriculture has issued by far the 
greatest number, 307. During the fiscal year 1936 the De- 
partment of Agriculture employed 23 persons in the produc- 
tion of motion pictures at a cost of $100,000. In the dis- 
tribution of these films it employed 14 persons. In addi- 
tion, the Department spent $22,000 on films made for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. The Department of the In- 
terior is the next largest producer, with more than 55 films. 
During the fiscal year 1936 it spent approximately $68,000 
producing movies. 

Probably one of the most spectacular films produced by a 
Government agency was The Plow That Broke the Plains, 
which cost more than $40,000. The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration in 1936 produced seven films costing $33,000. 
In the entire Government approximately 23 persons are en- 
gaged in distributing—not producing—motion-picture films. 

The radio is also used freely. In 1936 the Federal Housing 
Administration spent more than $28,000 preparing broad- 
casts used by more than 300 stations. In the same fiscal 
year the Office of Education in the Department of the In- 
terior spent $54,000 preparing radio broadcasts. The Federal 
Housing Administration spent $28,000. The Resettlement 
Administration spent $28,600. 

The Brookings Institution further estimates that the total 
annual cost of motion pictures produced by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is in excess of $200,000, and that the annual cost 
of paid radio programs is more than $150,000. With re- 
ported annual salaries of publicity employees at approxi- 
mately $602,000, it is safe to estimate that the total cost 
of publicity put out by the Federal Government is well over 
a million and a half dollars. 

The clearest example of a Government agency devoted 
primarily to propagandizing, as distinguished from publicity 
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units in larger agencies, is the National Emergency Council. 
Created by Executive order November 17, 1933, under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and extended under the 
authority of the Emergency Relief Act of 1935, this agency 
was ostensibly designed to coordinate the activities of the 
various emergency agencies and old-line departments both 
in Washington and in the field. However, its main func- 
tions were those of (1) disseminating “information,” such 
as the amount of Federal expenditures in given counties, 
to localities not ordinarily covered by press releases; (2) 
checking, by clippings and digests, public reaction to New 
Deal activities; and (3) reporting on Federal activities in 
the field, through channels, to Washington department 
heads and the President. Severely criticized by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Management for its 
failure to coordinate and report effectively and accurately, 
the Council was slated to die as of January 1, 1938, but was 
extended to June 30, 1938, subject to dissolvement earlier by 
the President. A request was made for an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for this agency, based on the theory that during 
election year requests for information are much heavier 
than in off-years. But more important, the President ap- 
pointed as chief of the resuscitated Council, Lowell Mellett, 
well known as an accomplished newspaperman but never 
recognized as having administrative talent. The former 
Acting Chief Director, Eugene S. Leggett, is also known as 
a newspaperman. The appropriation for this year will ap- 
proximate $850,000. It is perfectly obvious that this $850,000 
is wholly designed to disseminate “information” over the 
Nation. It will coolly inform voters in particular localities 
of the amount and kind of beneficence the New Deal gen- 
erally, and Senators and Congressmen particularly, have 
bestowed. 

Despite deliberate concealment of the facts by the W. P. A., 
which refused to answer the Brookings questionnaire and 
later refused to answer requests of Representative J. PARNELL 
Tuomas for information on the subject, considerable evi- 
dence is available to indicate the cost and nature of W. P. A. 
publicity activities. Not only is there a regular Washington 
publicity staff of 25 persons (1938), but information sections 
exist in at least 25 of the field offices. Furthermore, the 
writer’s project, which has employed as high as 6,000 people, 
often has been utilized to produce speeches, articles, and 
answers to public criticisms as required by local situations. 
The Division of Information, staffed by competent newspaper 
people, was established in 1936, and a manual of publicity was 
prepared in the Washington office for distribution to State 
directors of information. The following indicates as clearly 
as anything the channels and purposes of W. P. A. “infor- 
mation”: 

The activities of the Works Progress Administration are public 
business and the general public is entitled to adequate and accurate 
information concerning the entire progress. * * * The need 
is to report on this work through all such modern avenues of pres- 
entation as will make it more clearly and readily understandable 
to everyone. It is proposed that motion pictures, charts, models, 
and other forms of visual representation shall be employed, as well 
as the printed and spoken word—newspapers, radio, and other 
1 ö in giving to the people the full and complete story 
of W. P. A. 

Each State administrator is directed to survey his facilities for 
the distribution of information in the light of the above and to 
supplement such facilities sufficiently to provide an adequate in- 
formation service. * * The Washington office will lay down 
basic policies, indicate a minimum of procedure, and offer a number 
of suggestions, which may be used at the discretion of State 


administrator s. 


There follows an outline of channels and policies giving 
major directions for using graphie information, including 
photographs, motion pictures, visits to projects by workers 
and their families and the general public; and so-called 
“archives material,” including posters, exhibits, cartoons, 
maps, and slides. The directions under the head Oral Infor- 
mation are particularly informing. 


Presentation by speech has one great advantage over the majority 
of methods of presentation by the printed word, especially in the 
ease of newspapers and periodicals. The advantage is that in 
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speeches before assemblies and speeches over the radio it is per- 
missible, without violating any of the canons of good taste, to 
editorialize—express opinions—much more than is possible in 
articles for newspapers and other publications. * * * 

Further directions are given for radio programs. Admin- 
istrators or their representatives are urged to take every op- 
portunity to appear in person, to headline visiting big-wigs 
from Washington, to speak before groups or to engage in 
public debates or serve on forum panels. 

With respect to printed information, the administrators are 
advised to have on their staffs: 

At least one capable, experienced newspaper man. * * * He 
should have such rank and salary as will enable him to meet the 
editors and reporters on equal terms. 

Under Periodicals and Pamphlets is included the informa- 
tion that one-shot pamphlets are an excellent device, citing 
as an example one published by the New York State W. P. A— 
W. P. A., Its Fundamentals, Accomplishments, and Pur- 
poses—which sent to a mailing list of 7,000 women’s service, 
fraternal, and other organizations, including 930 county di- 
visions of the New York State Grange. The memorandum 
is completed by sections on Production and Filing and Corre- 
spondence. 

Other New Deal agencies which have made extensive use 
of various publicity devices include the P. W. A., the Farm 
Security Administration—formerly Resettlement—the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority, the Social Security Board, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The Public Works Adminis- 
tration, under Michael Straus, was particularly active in 
issuing project releases which would inform all citizens 
from Baraboo, Wis., to Walla Walla, Wash., just what proj- 
ects had been approved in each home town or county, the 
amount to be expended, and so forth. The publicity divi- 
sion employs 19 persons at a total salary of $49,620, and the 
total cost for mimeographing and duplicating approximates 
$80,000 per year. The Farm Security Administration is 
chiefly known for effective photographing, both still and 
moving. 

The Federal Housing Administration spent $1,100,000 in 
1937 on education and publicity. The current staff of their 
publicity division—17 persons—spends $100,000 a year cur- 
rently, with an additional $200,000 for educational work. 
Weekly releases are issued to 800 newspapers. A 25-page 
monthly magazine—The Insured Mortgage Portfolio—has a 
circulation of 22,500. A semimonthly clip sheet goes to 
1,000 newspapers. In the last 6 months of 1937 the division 
prepared articles for more than 100 editors of trade maga- 
zines and other publications. This publicity blast was sup- 
plemented by 147,667 broadcasts covering 28,242 hours; 328 
broadcasts—82 hours—were on networks. The estimated 
value of this time is $7,200,000. Up to June 30, 1937, eight 
motion-picture reels were produced, which have been shown 
about 350,000 times to a total audience of 94,000,000 per- 
sons. Subsequent new films have been prepared and dis- 
tributed. : 

The Social Security Board, despite its late arrival in the 
field, quickly took a large place in New Deal publicity ranks. 
For 1938, the Board had an allocation for its office of in- 
formation of $254,010, and a staff of 97 persons. Cuts are 
anticipated for 1939. During the fiscal year 1938—up to 
the time of the hearings—the Board issued 1,167 press re- 
leases, wrote 194 special articles, and prepared 28 speeches. 
Four motion pictures were also prepared. 

The T. V. A. has an information office staffed with 40 
persons. Its total pay roll is $84,570. The head of the 
office received $7,250 per annum. The Authority spends an 
additional $100,000 per year, ostensibly for rural electrical 
education, with the objective of increasing rural consump- 
tion of electricity in areas under the jurisdiction of the 
T. V. A. 

The most extensive information service known to the old- 
line agencies is that of the Department of Agriculture, which 
set up an Office of Information in 1929. That office, in 
1932, was even larger than the present office—which does 
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not deal extensively with material for the A. A. A. At one 
time this agency was spending a million dollars a year. 
Mr. T. Swann Harding, editor of scientific publications for 
the Department, reported that in 1936: 

Twenty-two million three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
one hundred and thirty-two copies of publications were distributed 
during the fiscal year covered; 1,466 manuscripts of a scientific, 
technical, and popular nature were submitted for publication; the 
output of photographic items numbered 243,976; 79,719,532 pages 
of mimeographed, 26,642,450 of multigraphed, and 10,054,896 of 
multilithead material was issued, The output of mimeographed 
press releases for this year * * * was 1,316, not including 716 
items distributed for the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and 80 special statements not mimeographed. The Weekly Clip 
Sheet was coming into wider usage and increasing editorial recog- 
nition was accorded it. 

The National. Broadcasting Co. and 53 associated stations were 
transmitting the Department radio programs. Arrangements for 
correlating information broadcasts by the State extension services 
and the Department were sent directly to cooperating stations; a 
total of 280 stations were broadcasting information from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and affiliated agencies. 


Mr, Harding stressed the opinion that these releases were 
made in response to public demand; that they represented 
the cheapest and most effective way of replying to inquiries 
from the public. 

The Department of the Interior recently set up a unified 
publicity department called the Division of Information. 
They requested an appropriation for this Division of $58,860, 
of which $50,900 was to go for salaries. A staff of 21 persons 
was planned to carry on the program now shouldered by the 
publications section and the office of information—attached 
to the Secretary’s office—and the Motion Picture Division. 
Assistant Secretary Burlew defended the appropriation on 
the basis of (1) increased work of the various bureaus of the 
department; (2) the enlarged conservation program; and 
(3) the fact that the P. W. A. publicity staff, previously avail- 
able for duty, was no longer able to carry in part the func- 
tions assigned to the new Division. 


EFFECT AND CONCLUSIONS 


Dissemination of information concerning the program, the 
operations, the finances, and the personnel of Government 
agencies can be subjected to no legitimate criticisms. The 
public is entitled to such facts, and there can be no quarrel 
with efficient, inexpensive means of distributing them. 
Propaganda, as differentiated from “information,” means 
fact colored by opinion. Although it is obviously impossible 
to winnow out information from propaganda in the fore- 
going estimates and statements of costs and personnel, cer- 
tain other considerations will throw considerable light on the 
spirit and purposes of New Deal “informational’’ activities. 

This conflict of objectives—between fact and opinion—and 
the way one merges into the other is well illustrated by the 
following pair of quotations from two commentators on De- 
partment of Agriculture publicity. 

First, Mr. Harding, quoted above: 

Somewhere there must be a final authority on scientific ques- 
tions in the field of agriculture; somewhere the stream of basic 
knowledge must be kept pure and undefiled; somewhere there must 
be plant pathologists, animal specialists, agronomists, and horti- 
culturalists who know what they are talking about when they 
make public statements. The ent must, in its information 
service, be exact, objective, critical, and detached, even if this seems 
to make it slow and ponderous as well. It must not make too much 
haste. It cannot afford to be in error. Its reputation for authority 
entails heavy responsibility. 

Next in importance after accuracy is the necessity for putting 
facts in the most comprehensible and usable form, and for placing 
those facts in the hands of those who can make use of them, 
Every mechanical agency must be called upon to accomplish this— 
the press, the mimeograph and multigraph machines, the motion 
picture, the radio. The information must not be emitted in iso- 
lated, uncorrelated stabs of fact. It should be related to a general 
subject, 

Truth has already been mitigated somewhat by the de- 
mands of utility and the need to harness it to a specific set 
of purposes. 

Second, Mr. Henry A. Wallace: 

A steadfast national allegiance to any fixed course, international 
or intermediate, also requires a certain degree of regimented 
opinion. To lower or tear down certain tariff walls, and to keep 
them down, would require on the part of the general public 
great solidarity of opinion, and great resolution. The degree of 
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education and of propaganda required to màke thè great body of 
American consumers, rural and urban, stand firmly together for 
lower tariffs would have to be rather intense. 

The answer is obvious, “coordinated” dispatches, radio pro- 
grams, movies, 

Another way of controlling the effect of fact on opinion 
is by channeling news from sources through recognized out- 
lets and so timing releases as to secure maximum effect on 
the persons who are to be influenced. According to Arthur 
Krock, the present administration has been more successful 
in this than any preceding administration. Rigid control 
of the relations of subordinates with the press has necessi- 
tated in some cases severe discipline or dismissal for sub- 
ordinates who “leak” news. 

A further step in the direction of central coordination of 
Government news was the President’s endorsement of the 
suggestion of his Committee on Administrative Management 
that “a division of information should be established to 
serve as a central clearing house for the correlation and co- 
ordination of the administrative policies of the several de- 
partments in the operation of their own informational] sery- 
ices, and to perform related duties.” 

From these more subtle and less glaring devices, we 
progress to deliberate the falsification of the news indulged 
in by New Deal agencies. We have already seen the W. P. A. 
instructions upholding the radio as a means of editorializing 
the news; we can turn to information in annual reports of 
the T. V. A. which show ostensibly a profit from T. V. A. 
sale of electricity, but which do not inform the reader that 
this profit was arrived at without taking into account costs 
which any privately owned public utility would have to charge 
off before showing a profit on its books. (The 1933 report 
claimed a profit of $163,169.92. Had proper accounting been 
followed, a loss of over $1,600,000 would have been shown.) 
Other subterfuges are quoted in the Atlantic Monthly for 
March 1938, wherein are quoted Government press releases 
which stressed “balancing” of the Budget when only a bal- 
ance between income and outgo without debt service is 
meant; which claimed unwarranted amounts of R. F. C. 
obligations as recoverable; which falsified the votes of farm- 
ers on the A. A. A. potato program to indicate overwhelming 
agricultural support when in fact only 10 percent of farmers 
affected favored the program. 

The power of the New Deal press machine is universally 
acknowledged. The well-known example of the rise and fall 
of Hugh S. Johnson is a case in point; the press built him 
up to proportions of a superman, even so far as to let him 
shove the President from the front pages in the summer of 
1933. That same press methodically tore him to shreds after 
his fall from power. Another example, cited by a former as- 
sistant to the Administrator of the W. P. A., shows the ef- 
fectiveness of the W. P. A. public relations policies in turn- 
ing public sentiment from disapproval to warm-hearted 
approval of the W. P. A. and all its works. 

The conclusion from the above considerations is three- 
fold: (1) Federal publicity activities are more extensive, 
more pervasive, and more effective than any previously 
known; (2) much of it is financed and carried on in con- 
travention of the law; and (3) much of it is designed and 
distributed in such a way as to contravene good public 
morals and the impartiality and objectivity which the citizen 
has a right to expect from his Government. 


Agriculture Demands the Encouragement of 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 
Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, we have this session approved a 
general agricultural measure which, in my opinion, will prove 
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to be the most constructive step we have yet taken in improv- 
ing the economic status of the American farmer. I wish to 
congratulate the distinguished chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture [Mr. Jones], who has unselfishly de- 
voted his time and energy and wisdom to the solution of this 
highly complex and nationally acute problem. He has 
labored arduously and faithfully with a question that has 
perplexed and confounded congressional minds for half a 
century. With the cooperation of his splendid committee we 
see, in this new legislation, the fruits of his labors. The 
American farmer is on his way out of the red and into the 
sunshine of a greater prosperity. 

The American farmer experienced his first real economic 
depression in 1873. Since then he has suffered from the regu- 
lar cycles of prosperity and recession that have affected all 
our national industries. It was only about 50 years ago that 
the Government began to take serious cognizance of agri- 
cultural problems. Since then, the farmer has been subjected 
to a great variety of legislative experimentations which have, 
in many instances, proved to be inadequate and impractical 
panaceas. Through the years, agriculture, as a political foot- 
ball, was kicked around. Several tariff laws were enacted, 
an ineffectual Farm Board was set up, a few farm loans were 
permitted by the Government, and paltry subsidies for a very 
sick industry were approved. In the meantime, the morale, 
the profits, and the living conditions of America’s largest 
army of workers spiraled down to lower and lower levels. 
The artificial prosperity of the World War period boomed 
agriculture, as it did other basic industries. Hundreds of 
thousands of additional acres of farm land were placed under 
cultivation and agriculture rapidly became a highly mecha- 
nized and commercialized industry. Farm surpluses became 
an increasing burden and, with the depression of 1930, thou- 
sands of formerly well-to-do farmers were reduced to the 
verge of poverty. Although the individualistic American 
farmer had traditionally shunned public aid, the epidemic 
of farm foreclosures and the lack of markets for his products 
at a price that would be even self-sustaining threw him in 
many instances and for the first time on the relief rolls. 

When this administration came into power in 1933, for the 
first time the Federal Government treated the farm prob- 
lem as a national one and as one affiliated with the economic 
well-being of all the workers in all of the industries of the 
land. Through the mediums of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and 
the reciprocal-trade agreements with foreign countries, both 
the immediate and the fundamental causes of agricultural 
distress were attacked. Farm mortgage indebtedness was 
refinanced, crop, seed, and feed loans were extended, sur- 
pluses were curbed through voluntary and cooperative 
agreements, benefit payments were made to those who coop- 
erated, conservation and soil-erosion-prevyention activities 
were undertaken, farm cooperatives were financially aided, 
resettlement, rural electrification, and improved housing 
facilities were materially encouraged, and through intelli- 
gent, farsighted reciprocal-trade agreements entered into 
between this country and other nations, the lot of the 
American farmer began to show a steady improvement. 

As definite proof of the improved status of the farmer, it 
is shown that the national farm income rose from a low of 
$4,328,000,000 in 1932 to nearly double that amount, or 
$8,600,000,000 in 1937. 

During the past year the national farm income has lost 
some ground as has been experienced by business generally. 
The lack of purchasing power of the average American 
worker in the industrial centers has directly and quickly 
affected the pocketbook of the American farmer. We know, 
beyond question, that that which helps the city laborer 
helps the rural worker. The problems of the factory worker 
and the farmer cannot be disassociated, and because the 
present program calls for a united and broad attack upon 
the economic difficulties of both, it will be a reasonably 
successful solution. Measures to increase the buying power 
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of the industrial worker will directly benefit the farmer who 
must have better and increased markets for his commodi- 
ties. An increased farm income means the purchase of 
added luxuries as well as necessities by the farmer of prod- 
ucts manufactured by industrial plants. We are on our way 
toward a balance between production and consumption of 
both agricultural and industrial products. When we reach 
that happy day we will come to the end of loans and sub- 
sidies and relief. A broad, centralized, carefully planned 
and executed Federal program is now under way, and we 
must lend it only our constructive criticism and cooperation. 

The general farm act passed at this session of Congress, is 
aimed to effect an increased national agricultural income. 
It will accomplish this purpose by— 

First. The conservation and rebuilding of farm land. 

Second. An expansion of farm markets at home and 
abroad. 

Third. A system of loans on the major crops to assure a 
continuing reserve supply. 

Fourth. Benefit payments to restore to the farmer a por- 
tion of the funds taken from him as a result of our tariff 
laws. 

Fifth. Protection for the small producer. 

Sixth. Adjustment of freight-rate discriminations against 
farm products. 

Seventh. The establishment of research laboratories for 
the purpose of finding new uses and markets for agricultural 
products and byproducts. 

Here, under one general law, the Federal Government un- 
dertakes to correct the principal agricultural abuses, buoy 
up rural purchasing power, provide additional foreign and 
domestic markets, and to develop entirely new markets for 
farm commodities. It is a magnificent approach to a serious 
national problem, and its administration will have a salutary 
effect upon the whole industry. 

To further benefit agriculture, during the first session of 
this Congress, the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act was 
passed. Under this law, tenant farmers in some areas are 
being aided in the purchase of farm property with long- 
term, low-interest-rate loans. Additionally, provision is 
made for rehabilitation loans and for the retirement of sub- 
marginal lands. 

The act passed by this Congress to provide for the estab- 
lishment of marketing agreements among producers of fruits, 
vegetables, milk, and other commodities is likewise proving 
helpful to the farmer. As a still further financial aid, Con- 
gress has extended for a 2-year period land bank interest 
rates at 3% percent and land bank commissioner’s loan 
interest rates at 4 percent. 

These laws, supplemented by many other measures, di- 
rectly or indirectly beneficial to the farmers of the country, 
have stamped this Congress as active and progressive in 
promoting the welfare of agriculture. 

I have been especially interested in the effect of the re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements upon agricultural prices and mar- 
kets. It has been pointed out by critics of the program that 
in 1937 our farm imports rose high above imports of the 
depression years, as for example, 1932. This has been in- 
terpreted by the administration’s critics to mean that, due 
to the trade agreements, our domestic markets have suffered 
by reason of increased imports of farm products. However, 
imports for the relatively prosperous year of 1937 and for 
the depression-ridden year of 1932 do not constitute a 
reliable nor a complete comparison. 

While in 1937 farm imports were substantially above those 
of 1932, they were still much below those of predepression 
years. The Department of Agriculture has explained that 
the higher level of imports in 1937 in relation to imports 
during the depression years resulted largely from two fac- 
tors: First, the effects of the drought of 1936 on domestic 
supplies; and, second, the higher level of business activity 
and improved demand conditions which prevailed in this 
country until the fall of 1937. The drought of 1936 made it 
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impossible for our farmers to meet the country’s require- 
ments for certain important agricultural products, and the 
resulting high prices of these products attracted imports 
over our tariff barriers. The shortages in domestic supplies 
are not the result of any insufficiency of planted acreage, 
but were due to the failure of this planted acreage to pro- 
duce anything like normal yields because of adverse weather 
conditions. With reference to the second cause of the in- 
creased imports in 1937, it may be pointed out that there 
is a close relation between the levels of business activity 
in this country and the demand for farm products. The 
higher level of business activity prevailing during most of 
1937, together with the short domestic crops resulting from 
the drought of 1936, caused farm prices to rise. This high 
level of farm prices tended to attract imports over the tariff. 
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In this connection a comparison of our imports of agricul- 
tural products with farm prices in this country shows that 
such imports are in direct ratio to the attractiveness of farm 
prices. The reason for the low level of imports in 1932 was, 
of course, the extremely low prices and reduced purchasing 
power in this country at that time. Obviously with farm 
prices of corn and wheat averaging around 32 cents to 35 
cents per bushel these products could not be grown at a 
profit, much less could they be imported at a profit. 

According to data published from time to time by the 
Department of Agriculture, the following comparison be- 
tween 1937 and the predepression years of 1927 and 1929 
may be made. This shows graphically that in many impor- 
tant commodities the 1937 imports were well below those of 
the so-called normal predepression years: 


United States: Imports for consumption of specified agricultural products 1927, 1929, 1932, 1937, and January—April 1937 and 1938 
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in 1929; 12,649,000 pounds in 1932; and 19,687,000 pounds in 1937. 
and compounds and substitutes for milk or cream. 


Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States and official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has stated that while he does 
not consider the trade-agreements program a cure-all for 
our agricultural problem, he does regard it as an important 
and highly desirable supplementary program. The fact that 
our imports of such noncompetitive agricultural commodi- 


ties as rubber, coffee, cocoa, tea, and silk are on the increase 
is actually an indication of our increased ability to buy. We 
cannot escape the conclusion that the only way by which we 
may increase foreign purchasing power to provide our 
farmers with an export market is to permit larger imports 
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of selected and largely noncompetitive agricultural products. 
The reciprocal-trade agreements are developing this pleasant 
and profitable intercourse of trade. 

This Congress has carried on, with courage and foresight, 
both the spirit and the program of the administration in its 
efforts to alleviate agricultural distress. Wherever we live 
in this great Nation, we must remember that our economic 
lives are entwined and that, regardless of our immediate 
occupation, our well-being is directly dependent upon the 
farmer’s prosperity. 


Puerto Rico—Review of Legislation in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, the people of Puerto Rico 
will derive innumerable benefits from legislation approved by 
this Congress. It is an indisputable fact that the economic 
progress of the island depends in its entirety upon a perma- 
nent, economic, cultural, and political relationship between 
the mainland and Puerto Rico. Labor, industry, and agri- 
culture will benefit by Federal aid, which places Puerto Rico 
on very nearly a par basis with the States. Never in the 
history of the island has there been such understanding of 
the problems that are being faced by over a million and a half 
American citizens in Puerto Rico on the part of the President, 
Congress, and the Federal Government as a whole. Many 
. Officials of the island and the Department of the Interior 
have lent great help to the welfare of Puerto Rico. 

It has been to me a period of deep gratification and satis- 
faction. 

Puerto Rico furnishes the aviation link between the 
Americas at the present time. It is an ever-increasing 
market for the mainland products, and the development of 
all its resources is an absolute necessity. It would be the 
development of an important link between the Anglo-Saxon 
and Hispanic races to the south, especially in these days of 
invasion of ideas foreign to our democratic principles in the 
South American republics. Because we Puerto Ricans, 
American citizens, understand the democratic principles of 
our country, and because we are bilingual, speaking both 
English and Spanish, we are in the best position to spread 
the democratic gospel to all these nations and to counteract 
the insidious propaganda that silently but surely is being 
disseminated among our neighboring nations. It is to our 
advantage to have a permanent union with this great Nation. 
And we also can see the advantages to this Nation of an 
island midway the two continents whose people cherish 
democratic principles and pride in their American citizen- 
ship, not only from the economic viewpoint but also from 
the spiritual. 

Puerto Rico came to the United States from Spain through 
the Treaty of Paris after the Spanish-American War. In 
1900 the Congress of the United States passed the first 
organic act for Puerto Rico, making all inhabitants, except 
those who desired to continue as subjects of Spain, citizens 
of Puerto Rico, entitled to the protection of the United 
States. 

In 1917, in a new organic act, the Congress of the United 
States made all inhabitants of the island citizens of the 
United States except those who made written declaration 
not to become citizens of the United States. Protected by 
the Constitution of the United States for more than 38 years, 
absolutely free politically with all the civil rights and privi- 
leges of American citizens, has brought our people to the 
realization that there is no such citizenship in the world as 
ours, and that a few misguided citizens cannot force their 
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opinions on the great majority. As President McKinley de- 
clared after the signing of the Treaty of Paris: 


The people of Puerto Rico should be led and educated to become 
a State of the Union. 


Unquestionably, the advantage which the people of Puerto 
Rico value most highly, as a consequence of their being a 
part of the United States, is their American citizenship and 
all that goes with it. 

Some of our friends have talked about cheap labor in 
Puerto Rico. It is true that we have cheap labor in Puerto 
Rico just as you have cheap labor in many of the com- 
munities of the United States. I know that organized labor 
for many years has fought for a correction of the situation 
of the men and women in this class of labor. We have had 
the same fights as you have had in the States. We have 
been inspired by the ideals and principles of the American 
Federation of Labor and of organized labor generally. 
Puerto Rico has made rapid strides in every conceivable 
respect since becoming a part of the United States, and par- 
ticularly has it made steady progress within the last 5 years 
under the Roosevelt administration. 

Among the outstanding bills passed by Congress beneficial 
to Puerto Rico are the law to correct Puerto Rican citizen- 
ship, which clears definitely the status of children of Span- 
iards born in Puerto Rico who, although they wanted to be 
American citizens, could not be so because their parents had 
not relinquished their Spanish citizenship; this law gives 
them the right to American citizenship; the inclusion of 
Puerto Rico in the Federal Highway Act; the Bankhead- 
Jones Act (sec. 21) which will help in the development of 
agricultural experimentation, so much needed in Puerto 
Rico; the exemption of persons traveling between Puerto 
Rico and the mainland from the payment of a stamp tax on 
steamship tickets which will greatly stimulate tourist trade; 
the inclusion of Puerto Rico in the Slum Clearance Act 
which will aid the island to clear its slums, infested with 
malaria which has been the scourge of me poor classes in 
Puerto Rico; loans for crop production; appropriation for 
agricultural farm forestry; Housing Act which will give 
added impetus to the building industry, thus creating em- 
ployment for hundreds of unemployed building-trades 
workers and also granting a large number of people the p- 
portunity of becoming home owners; vocational education 
which will permit the local board to widen its activities and 
prepare a large number of people in the island for useful 
employment; eradication and control of venereal diseases; 
in fact, so many bills were passed concerning Puerto Rico 
that it would be impossible to enumerate all the benefits to 
be derived therefrom. 

The list of bills approved and introduced to the end of 
these remarks will give an idea to the casual reader of the 
cooperation received by Puerto Rico from Congress: 

Brits INTRODUCED BY COMMISSIONER SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, SEVENTY- 
THIRD CONGRESS 

H. R. 5578. For the relief of Carlota Ballesteros. 

H. R. 5330..Enabling act for statehood for Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 5492. Extend provisions Interior appropriation bill to 
Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 1745. To acquire certain lands from War Department for 
Government of Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 6146. Importation, sale intoxicating liquors in Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 7024. To make permanent revolving fund established De- 
cember 21, 1928. 

H. R. 9902. To exempt from processing tax certain articles in 
Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 9692. To undertake fish culture in Puerto Rico. 
8 Appropriation for public highways— 81,000,000 for 

85 R. 9946. To ratify Joint Resolution 59 of legislature- duty on 
colee. 

H. J. Res, 343. To modify A. A. A. as it affected Puerto Rico, 
3 Res. 344. Adjudication of liens arising out of United States 
om J. Res. 249. To amend joint resolution for relief of Puerto 

co. 

H. J. Res. 272. To extend United States Employment Service to 
Puerto Rico. 


H. J. Res. 270. To make available to Puerto Rico appropriation 
for extension work. 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 

. 6068. To extend titles V and VI, Social Security Act, to 
Rico, 
. 5401. For the relief of J. C. Bososa. 
5400. Relief of Quiterior Caban. 
. 1828. For relief of Mirai Miro Menendez, 
7445. To amend revenue act re sale personal property. 
. 1893. Liberalization of the Organic Act. 
. 8620. To commemorate landing of United States troops in 
Rico. 
R. 1391. To establish fish culture in Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 6597. To exempt from processing tax under A. A. A. certain 
articles in Puerto Rico. > 

H. R. 8990. Appropriation for rural post roads. 

H. R. 1392. To extend Federal Highway Act to Puerto Rico (Pub- 
lic Law No. 766). 

H. R. 8167. Transfer Mayaguez Barracks to Government of Puerto 
Rico. 

H. R.8103. Transfer military reservation of San Juan. 

H. R. 8106. To transfer to Government of Puerto Rico Marine 
Barracks. 

H. R. 1830. For relief of Julia Santiago. 

H. R. 1390. To exempt from tax persons traveling on steamships 
from Puerto Rico to United States. 

H. R. 8102. Dispose of certain property of Treasury Department 
to Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 6619. To transfer part of San Juan Military Reservation to 
Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 7446. To provide for issuance of municipal bonds (Public 
Law No. 264). 

H. R. 8073. Provide adequate meat supply for Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 8209. Exempt refunding bonds limitation of public in- 
debtedness (Public Law No. 236). 

H. R, 8621. Permanent rehabilitation under P. E. R. A. 
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J. Res. 119. Increase pension for Maria Ashford. 
Res. 257. To compose debts of coffee growers in Puerto Rico. 
J. Res. 90. To issue special stamp for Puerto Rico (issued 
ember 25, 1937). 
. J. Res. 99. Transfer naval wireless station to Puerto Rico. 
.J. Res. 278. Transfer Monastery St. Thomas of Aquinas. 
. J. Res, 225. To abolish Puerto Rico Hurricane Relief Commis- 
blic Res. 22). 
. Res. 290. To ratify Joint Resolution 59, Puerto Rico Legis- 
(Public Res. 51). 
Res. 27. Geological survey (Public Res. 29). 
SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 
.R. 10211. Amend section 38, Organic Act. 
R. 10312. To amend section 40, Organic Act. 
R. 11003. To amend section 12, Organic Act. 
R. 11004. To create Department of Public Welfare, Puerto 


S- 12119. To amend sections 13 and 19, Organic Act, to create 
welfare department, 


lic Law No. 6673). 

H. R. 11062. Extend to Puerto Rico titles V and VI of Social 
Security Act. 

H. R. 8621. Permanent rehabilitation emergency relief funds. 

H. R. 10842. To amend section 21, Appropriation Repeal Act of 
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1934, 

H. R. 1392. Appropriation for construction of rural post roads. 

H. J. Res. 575. To establish Luquillo National Park. 

H. J. Res. 600. Provide for study of economic and social condi- 
tions in Puerto Rico. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 

H. R. 1480. To create a Department of Public Welfare in Puerto 

Rico (Committee on Insular Affairs). 


ably reported by the Director of the Budget). 

H. R. 1483. To amend section 38, Organic Act (pending Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs). 

H. R. 1485. To increase membership of Supreme Court (passed 
House August 16, 1937—Senator Burke's resolution for investiga- 
tion) . 

H. R. 1486. To amend section 30, Organic Act—election of legis- 
lators (Public Law No. 570). 

H. R. 1992. To incorporate Puerto Rico (Committee on Terri- 
tories). 

H. R.3024. Survey and examination of Fajardo Harbor (Public 
Law No. 392). 

H. R. 4006. Survey and examination of Jobos Harbor (Public 
Law No. 392). 
wae aie To correct Puerto Rican citizenship (Public Law 

H. R. 5692. Survey and examination of Guayanilla Harbor (Public 
Law No. 392). : 
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S Relief of Maria Miro Menendez (Committee on 
aims). 

H. R. 5899. To extend to Puerto Rico irrigation act (new bill 
being considered by Department of the Interior because of certain 
objections). 

1 er . Catano Rear Range Light Reservation (Public Law 

0. A 

H. R.6524. To extend titles V and VI Social Security Act to 
Puerto Rico (favorably recommended by Departments of Labor, 
Interior, Treasury, and Social Security Board—pending Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means). 

H. R. 6747. To increase borrowing margin of Mayaguez (Public 
Law No. 391). 

H. R. 7487. San Juan National Monument (stricken from calen- 
dar on January 17, 1933—General Cox disapproves). 

H. R. 7692. Transfer Marine Hospital Reservation (transferred by 
Executive order, March 31, 1938). 

H. R. 7693. Transfer San Juan Military Reservation (Public 
Law No. 707). 

H. R. 7823. Guanica Lighthouse Reservation (Public Law No. 315). 

H. R. 7908. To extend benefits Bankhead-Jones Act to Puerto 
Rico (Public Law No. 407). 
oia For the relief of Julia Santiago (Committee on 

H. R. 8213. Transfer of land under Treasury Department. 

H. R. 8504. To extend to Puerto Rico Wagner-Peyser Act (ap- 
proved by Secretary of Labor). 

H. R. 8780. Wildlife restoration. Passed House April 4, 1938. 

H. R. 10050. Slum clearance in Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 10263. Civil rules of procedure, United States district courts 
9 . B. 10868, Ratin ti 

R. p cation of joint resolutio; t 
Puerto Rico. ; gee eae 

H. R. 7051. Rivers and harbors bill (Public Law No. 392) includes 
following: San Juan Harbor, Committee Document 42; Arecibo 
Harbor, Committee Document 43; Guayanes Harbor, House Docu- 
ment 243; Jobos Harbor, survey; Fajardo Harbor, survey; Guaya- 
a 1 survey. 

. J. 73. Authorizing issuance special stamp for Puerto Rico 
(issued November 25, 1937). P 

H. Res. 184. Investigation of Puerto Rico (Representative BER- 
NarD, no action). 

H. Res. 188. Palm Sunday investigation (Representative Craw- 
ForD, no action). 

H. _ 7 5 Investigation Puerto Rico (Representative DEMPSEY, 
no action). 
oe Doo, No. 626. President’s request for $50,000,000, Puerto Rico 

cluded. 

H. R. 1545. Loans for crop production, Puerto Rico included 
(Public Law No. 3). 

H. R. 4728. Appropriation agricultural farm forestry, including 
Puerto Rico (Public Law No. 95). 
soca Housing Act, 1937, includes Puerto Rico (Public Law 

o. s 

H. R. 6763. Federal land bank loans, includes Puerto Rico (Pub- 
lic Law No. 209). 

H. R. 6958. Vocational education, etc., Puerto Rico gets $125,000 
(Public Law No. 249). 

H. R. 7562. Appropriation for farm homes, Puerto Rico included 
(Public Law No. 210). 

H. R. 7667. Sugar legislation, A. A. A. (Public Law No. 414). 

H. R. 9915. A. A. A. 1938 (Public Law No. 470). 

H. R. 8505. Farm bill (Public Law No. 430). 

H. R. 8730. National Housing Act, 1938, includes Puerto Rico 
(Public Law No. 424). 

H. R, 10238. Agricultural appropriations (experiment station, etc., 
$500,000). 

H. J. Res. 361. Relief appropriations include Puerto Rico (Public 
Res. No. 47). . 

H. J. Res. 679. Work relief appropriation for Puerto Rico, 
$6,000,000. 

S. 1973. San Juan Military Reservation (Public Law No. 116). 

S. 1986. Increasing judiciary to 10 years (Public Law No. 449). 

S. 2531. Transfer military reservation to Puerto Rico (Public 
Law No. 494). 

S. 3290. To control venereal diseases, includes Puerto Rico (Pub- 
lic Law No. 540). 


SPEECHES AND EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 
1933 


Banking Conditions in Puerto Rico, March 10. 

Economic Rehabilitation in Puerto Rico, March 29. 
Pan-American Day Eulogy, April 14. 

Political and Civil Rights of Citizens of Puerto Rico, June 13. 


1934 


Citizenship Laws Affecting Puerto Rico, January 26. 
Sugar Marketing and Legislation, February 15. 
Legislation Affecting Sugar Marketing, April 4. 
Pan-American Day Eulcgy, April 14 (16). 

To Correct Citizenship of Certain Puerto Ricans, June 4. 
Tax on Steamship Tickets, June 27. 
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1935 


Statehood for Puerto Rico, January 3. 

Presentation Block and Gavel to Speaker Byrns, January 30. 
Rehabilitation in Puerto Rico, February 7. 

Processing Taxes in Puerto Rico, February 21. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, March 12. 
Rehabilitation Administration in Puerto Rico, April 9. 
Social Security Act to Include Puerto Rico, April 12. 
Social Security Amendment Rejected, April 19. 

Social Security Act to Include Puerto Rico, May 3. 
Cooperation Geological Survey in Puerto Rico, May 24. 
Statehood for Puerto Rico, June 5. 

Economic and Social Situation in Puerto Rico, June 28. 
Five-hundred-acre Law, July 29. 

Rehabilitation of Puerto Rico, August 24, 


1936 


Increase Membership Supreme Court of Puerto Rico, January 3. 

Revolving Fund Under E. R. A. for Puerto Rico, January 20. 

Assassination of Col. E. F. Riggs, February 24. 

Keeping Faith With Puerto Rico, June 1. 

Keeping Faith With Puerto Rico, April 27. 

Public Welfare Department for Puerto Rico, May 4. 

Rehabilitation, Permanent, E. R. A., January 20. 

Extending Federal Aid Rural Post Roads, January 20. 

Resolution Military Order World War, San Juan Monument, 
March 27. 

Social Security and Workers’ Education, April 7. 

Senator Gibson’s Radio Address, Department Territories, March 
12. 

1937 


Agricultural Legislation as it Affects Puerto Rico, June 9. 

ria nding Section 21, Bankhead-Jones Act, to Puerto Rico, Aug- 
ust 20. 

eo ding Section 21, Bankhead-Jones Act, to Puerto Rico, Aug- 
ust 16. 

To Correct Citizenship of Puerto Rican Persons, August 12. 

Puerto Rico Talks Back, July 8. 

Extension of Titles V and VI, Social Security Act, May 21. 

Farm tenancy, to Include Puerto Rico, June 29. 

Sugar Legislation, Including Letter From William Green, Au- 
gust 5. 

Increase Membership of Supreme Court by Two, August 16. 

Why Puerto Rico Does Not Want Independence, April 9. 

Review of Legislation, August 20. 

Agricultural Legislation as It Affects Puerto Rico, June 9. 

CAROLINE O’Day’s Speech on Sugar, August 6. 

Increase Membership Supreme Court of Puerto Rico, August 16, 

Opposing Investigation of Affairs in Puerto Rico. 

Restrictions on Importation of Sugar Into United States. 

Relative to Sugar Quotas for Puerto Rico. 

1938 


Extension of Social Security Act to Puerto Rico, March 28. 
Extension of Slum Clearance to Puerto Rico, May 3. 
Place of Puerto Rico in United States Defense and Economics, 
April 25. 
— and Control of Venereal Diseases, March 28. 


Joseph Taylor Robinson 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. DAVID D. TERRY 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JOSEPH TAYLOR 
Rostnson, late a Senator from the State of Arkansas 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, at about 8:15 o’clock on the 
morning of July 14, 1937, I was passing through the Capitol 
on the way to my Office in the House Office Building. My col- 
league from North Carolina [Mr. LINDSAY Warren] accosted 
me and said, “Have you heard the news?” 

“What news?” I asked. 

“I have just heard that your senior Senator, JOE ROBINSON, 
was found dead in his apartment this morning,” he replied. 

I was terribly shocked and immediately endeavored to reach 
the Senator’s apartment by telephone to obtain fuller in- 
formation. The telephone operator at the switchboard an- 
swered: “The line is busy, but it is true that Senator ROBIN- 
son is dead.” I immediately walked over to the Methodist 
Building and went to the Senator’s apartment, where I found 
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a number of his staff and several of my colleagues. It was 
only too true that the Senator had gone. 

As I stood there in the solemn stillness of that hot July 
morning in the modest apartment, I saw in the hallway the 
Senator’s hat and cane, where he had placed them when he 
had come home the previous evening, never suspecting that 
it would be the last time he would lay them down, and that 
before the dawn of another day his soul would have taken 
its flight. I thought of the profound shock that the passing 
of this man would mean not only to his family and his cir- 
cle of friends and colleagues but to the whole Nation; how 
it meant the knell of any hope of the successful outcome 
of the bitter struggle in which he was then engaged in 
behalf of President Roosevelt's Court-reform legislation; the 
probable realinement of contending forces in the Senate, 
and the possible weakening of the New Deal’s drive toward 
legislation for the benefit of the masses of our people. 

“A soldier has fallen with his face to the battle,” was 
President Roosevelt’s tribute. And no truer words were ever 
spoken, for in truth and in fact, Senator Rosrson did give 
the last full measure of sacrificial devotion to the cause 
which he considered it his duty to espouse; and when his 
great heart burst under the strain of his almost superhuman 
labors, he fell like a knight in battle, his armor shining and 
his sword bright, without fear and without reproach. 

On next to the last day that Senator Rosrnson was to 
walk this earth, he was engaged in a debate on the floor of 
the Senate in behalf of the Court bill, giving and taking lusty 
blows, neither asking nor giving quarter. In his speech, 
he reminded his adversaries that if they wished to filibuster 
and delay the passage of the bill, he could “take it” as long 
as they could. He remarked that he was better able to 
stand the gaff than some of them were. He grew so ve- 
hement that one of his colleagues—Senator COPELAND, I 
believe—cautioned him against overexertion. Even at that 
moment the long fingers of the hand of death were reach- 
ing out toward our friend, and I sometimes wonder whether 
or not the Senator felt the chill of that unseen hand, for 
he did a very unusual thing. In closing the debate he waved 
his hand in a farewell gesture and said “Good-bye.” It 
was good-bye, and a long, last farewell. That was his final 
appearance in the debate, and the last time his voice was 
to be heard in the Chamber which he had so long graced, 
and in which the great labors of his life had been performed. 

It can be said without fear of contradiction that Senator 
Rosrnson had the entire confidence and respect of all those 
with whom he was closely associated. He had that rare and 
happy faculty of retaining the good will and friendship of 
those with whom he differed, even though their views were as 
wide apart as the poles. He was entirely honest with him- 
self and with others. There was nothing mean or small about 
him. He was mighty as an adversary and a tower of strength 
as a friend. 

As the majority leader of the Senate in one of the most per- 
plexing and difficult periods in the history of our country, 
Senator RoBINSON was responsible for the legislation that was 
intended to cure our national ills, economic and social, and to 
him is largely due the credit for the smooth functioning of the 
legislative processes involved in putting in the statutes most 
of the New Deal policies. Members of all parties and factions 
in the Senate looked up to and respected him. His word was 
his bond. With him there was no necessity for agreements 
in writing. In his various election campaigns throughout a 
long career of public service his opponents never had the 
temerity to attack his character. His rugged integrity was 
like granite. Even the muckraking magazine articles never 
questioned his inherent honesty. 

One of the secrets of Senator Ropmnson’s success as a great 
leader of men was, I think, the high quality of enthusiasm, 
vigor, ardor, or whatever one may call it, with which the 
Senator approached all his objectives, either in the forum or 
in the field. Whatever he did, he did vigorously and earnestly. 
There were no half measures with him. What he did, he did 
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with a will. I thought it entirely appropriate and fitting that 
the minister, in closing the funeral services at the Senator’s 
home town, Little Rock, quoted from Stevenson’s Requiem: 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 

Everything the Senator ever did he did with a will. And 
that will and that rugged character and brilliant intellect 
carried Joe RosInsoN far. Born in a little hamlet in Lonoke 
County, Ark., in 1872, he was the youngest of the 10 children 
of Dr. James and Matilda Jane Robinson. His road to an 
education was not a royal one. He worked his way through 


the University of Arkansas and later attended the University: 


of Virginia. He studied law in the office of Judge Tom C. 
Trimble at Lonoke and was admitted to practice in 1895. 
In 1896, when he was 24 years old, he married Miss Edwilda 
Miller, a member of a prominent Arkansas family, and then 
began that beautiful companionship which lasted through 
41 years of a busy and eventful life, to be ended only by his 
death. Throughout all those years Mrs. Robinson was his 
constant companion. Where he went, she went, and his joys 
and sorrows, tribulations and triumphs were shared in by 
her. She drove him on all their numerous automobile trips 
between Washington and Arkansas, and she was his constant 
companion in all his campaigns and in his journeys both in 
this country and abroad. Wherever an unusual man is found, 
generally one finds behind him an unusual woman, and the 
Robinsons were no exception to this rule. 

His public service began when he was 22, when he was 
elected to the General Assembly of Arkansas as a repre- 
sentative from Lonoke County. Later he was elected to the 
United States House of Representatives, where he served 10 
years, resigning from the House in 1913 to become Governor 
of Arkansas, and then going to the United States Senate in 
the same year, where he remained until his death last sum- 
mer. Three times he was called to serve as the chairman 
of the national Democratic convention, and in 1928 was a 
standard bearer of that party as nominee for Vice President. 
He also served as one of the United States delegates to the 
London Disarmament Conference, where he was one of the 
outstanding personages in that brilliant assembly of world 
figures. Truly, a busy and an honored life! 

Beginning as a young lawyer in a small town, JOE ROBIN- 
son, by hard and assiduous toil, rapidly spread his reputation 
as à powerful pleader in the courts of his State and neighbor- 
ing States. And throughout his long and eventful public 
career he maintained his interest in the law and in the courts. 
It was an open secret that the goal of his life’s ambition was 
to climax his career as a member of our highest tribunal, 
the United States Supreme Court. And the realization of 
that ambition was within his grasp when he received the 
summons to a tribunal higher than the ones of this earth. 
I happened to be in the Senate cloakroom last summer the 
day after Justice Van Devanter announced his retirement 
from the Supreme Court. I had gone there to discuss with 
Senator Ropryson some legislation in which we were both 
interested. When I located the Senator and approached 
him, I saw that he was surrounded by a large crowd of his 
colleagues, Senators from both sides of the aisle, and from 
all factions. They were engaged in a spontaneous, hearty, 
and friendly “reception” for the “new justice,” as they affec- 
tionately termed him; and it was freely stated that when his 
name should be sent in by the President to fill the vacancy, 
it would be confirmed immediately on the floor, without 
being referred to the Judiciary Committee, as is customary in 
such cases. I thought it was a rare tribute, and one that was 
richly deserved. But fate decreed otherwise, and it was 
Senator Ropinson’s destiny to finish his earthly career as a 
Member of that great legislative body, and to take his secure 
place in the Nation’s history along with its other great leaders 
who had gone before him. 

Last summer, on that hot Sunday afternoon in July, when 
we buried Senator Rosrnson in Little Rock, in Pulaski 
County, and he was gently lowered into the soil of his native 
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State, the orbit of his life came within 24 miles of complet- 
ing the circle at the place where it had begun nearly 65 
years before at Lonoke, in an adjoining county. Starting 
as an unknown boy in a small rural community, by virtue of 
the urge that was within him, he had pushed his way out- 
ward and upward until he became favorably known, first 
locally and in his own State, then nationally, and finally, 
internationally—for truly Joꝝx Roprnson was a world figure 
at the time of his death. He had wielded a large influence 
on the affairs of his time, and had walked with kings and 
the great of the earth, and yet had retained the simplicity 
of his democratic background. He had been to the far 
corners of the earth, and had come back home to be laid to 
rest among his own people. 

By electing him as its United States Representative, Gov- 
ernor, and Senator of the United States, the State of Arkan- 
sas greatly honored Joe T. Rosrnson, And in turn, Joe T. 
Rosinson greatly honored the State of Arkansas. 

Peace to his ashes. 


Labor Legislation for Seventy-Fifth Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, this has been a.momentous ses- 
sion of Congress insofar as the workers of America are con- 
cerned. The enactment of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
the passage of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
the establishment of the Maritime Labor Board, and the 
appropriations for unemployment relief have high-lighted a 
Congress and a national leadership which have clearly 
demonstrated their interest in an amelioration of industrial 
working conditions. 

Many of us who have been concerned for years with a 
permanent, equitable solution to the Nation’s economic ills 
which repeatedly have caused widespread unemployment 
and individual insecurity, are now satisfied that an impor- 
tant forward step has been taken which will result in an 
improved status of our workers and in a more wholesome, 
uniform economy for all the people generally. 

All of our lives are bound up in the complexities of this 
modern mechanized industrial age. This is an age of speed, 
of mass production, of planning. While the profit motive 
smites the world, while the lust for material aggrandizement 
warps the minds of men, while progress catapults us blindly 
into uncharted ways, the security and the home and the fate 
of the individual worker tremble with the fickleness of a 
leaf in a gale. He presents a pathetic picture as he clutches 
desperately at each opportunity to provide for his well- 
being. Jobs become nearly as precious as life itself and 
security the goal of his existence. He is a pawn in the hands 
of an unruly, diseased economy. Furthermore, his dilemma 
is infectious and we are all to be swept into the maelstrom 
of industrial distress unless we move in an orderly, intelli- 
gent fashion to combat the scourge of economic dislocation 
by providing every man the right to work, the right to self- 
respect, and the right to happiness. 

The New Deal recovery administration has done much to 
alleviate the immediate distress of wholesale unemployment. 
The national emergency measures that have been taken since 
1933 have restored much of the hope and self-confidence of 
the American worker. Many other measures taken by the 
Government prior to this Congress have been and are today 
fundamentally helpful to industry and to labor. But, in my 
judgment, the measures passed by this Congress have been 
the most important thus far in our national efforts for the 
provision of job opportunities, the restoration of buying 
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power, and the establishment of more favorable conditions 
to industrial employees. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, just passed, is the result 
of years of study and effort on the part of those who have 
felt that in this great Nation there should be no place for 
sweatshop and child labor, poverty wages, and unreasonably 
long hours. Labor organizations were formed more than a 
century ago to attack these very evils. But rapid machine 
developments and the frequent impossibility of collective 
bargaining between employers and employees plus the un- 
employment brought on by the great depression have all 
served to intensify the evils. No particular section of the 
country has been immune to unfair labor practices. It 
should be said, in fairness, that only a small minority of 
business is guilty of these offenses, but like the proverbial 
spot in the apple, the offenses grow rather than minimize. 


` The Fair Labor Standards Act, better known as the Hour 
and Wage Act, is a modest, carefully conceived and written 
measure which simply seeks to establish a floor under wages 
and a ceiling over hours. There is nothing drastic in the 
reform it attempts but its beneficial effects are bound to be 
widespread and will be easily and peaceably absorbed by 
industry. The new legislation establishes minimum-wage 
provisions at 25 cents per hour for the first year, 30 cents 
for the second year, and 40 cents after the seventh year, for 
industries engaging in interstate or foreign commerce. With 
authority lodged in an Administrator of the Division of 
Wages and Hours in the Department of Labor, industry 
committees are to be set up. The industry committees, com- 
posed of representatives of employers, employees, and the 
public, will conduct studies of specific industries and may 
recommend higher minimum-wage standards than the basic 
law provides if employment is not to be adversely affected. 

The hour and wage measure likewise establishes maxi- 
mum-hour provisions of 44 hours for the first year, 42 hours 
for the second year, and 40 hours for the third year and 
thereafter, for industries engaging in interstate or foreign 
commerce. In cases where specific collective-bargaining 
agreements exist, these provisions shall not apply except that 
hours in excess of 1,000 hours in any 26 weeks or 2,000 hours 
per year, may not be worked. Employees worked in excess 
of 12 hours per day or 56 hours per week must be paid for 
overtime. 

After a long and strenuous legislative process, marked by 
modifications, compromises, and agreements, we have ac- 
complished a splendid purpose. We have paved the way for 
a better understanding between employer and employee; we 
have approached with deliberation and with deference to all 
concerned a solution of our mightiest economic problem; and 
we will realize, as the effectiveness of this act becomes ap- 
parent, the wisdom of the course we are following. 

In line with legislation helpful to the workers, the enact- 
ment of the railroad unemployment insurance bill is a meas- 
ure of real accomplishment. The Social Security Act pro- 
vided that railroad employees should be covered by the un- 
employment compensation laws of the various States. Under 
this provision, it soon developed that there were to be as 
many different systems of insurance as there were States. 
The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act provides uni- 
form rules and places the administration of the fund with 
the Railroad Retirement Board which already handles and 
grants annuity and pension payments. Benefits under the 
new act range from a minimum of $1.75 to a maximum of 
$3 per day, based on the employee’s annual earnings during 
the previous year. The beneficiary may receive payments 
for as long as 80 days of unemployment in a calendar year. 
Contributions will be made regularly to the insurance fund 
and its administration by a central authority, under uni- 
form rules and regulations, is desired by railroad workers 
and will serve to simplify and remedy their existing awkward 
and confusing set-up. 
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The establishment of a Maritime Labor Board, provided 
for by this Congress, is another important safeguard to 
labor. The duty of the Board will be to encourage the nego- 
tiation and observance of collective-bargaining contracts in 
the shipping industry. While the Board will not have juris- 
diction over disputes which already come within the purview 
of the National Labor Relations Act, it may act as a medi- 
ator of other disputes if asked to do so by both parties in- 
volved. The heartening phase of such legislation is that it 
moves us closer to the settlement of labor disputes by arbi- 
tration rather than by strikes. 

This Congress has sought to improve the status of the tug- 
men on the Great Lakes who are the only seamen under 
the American flag who do not enjoy the benefits of an 
8-hour day. Under the provisions of the Shipstead-Mead 
bill, which has been passed, Great Lakes tugmen will be pro- 
tected by an 8-hour day as a part of the basic Seamen’s Act. 

Insofar as the Federal employees are concerned, this Con- 
gress has passed several bills to improve their working con- 
ditions and to extend the civil-service system. Chief among 
these numerous measures should be cited the postmasters’ 
civil-service bill, which will place all postmasters under civil 
Service following regular examinations. After many years 
of effort, provision is at last made to take postmasterships 
out of active politics. It is laudable legislation, and, as chair- 
man of the Post Office Committee, I have been especially 
interested in this extension of the civil-service merit system. 
Measures affecting virtually every group of employees in the 
Post Office Service have been approved during the Seventy- 
fifth Congress. The extension of the provisions of the 40- 
hour law to watchmen and messengers; time credits for sub- 
stitutes in the motor-vehicle service; credit to laborers with 
any fractional part. of a year’s substitute service toward 
promotion; travel allowance for railway mail clerks; increase 
in village carrier pay; an adjustment of the salaries of rural 
letter carriers—all these and many more benefits have been 
extended to civil-service employees of the Postal Service. 

A sweeping review of legislation passed by this Congress 
helpful, directly and indirectly, to labor in every field would 
have to include such laws as authorization to the Depart- 
ment of Labor to continue its statistical studies; amendment 
to the Railroad Retirement Act; extension of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act; amendment to the act affecting regula- 
tion and operation of steam vessels; retirement annuities for 
certain former employees of the Panama Canal and the 
Panama Railroad; provision for a stenographic grade in the 
Railway Mail Service; authorization to the Department of 
Labor to formulate and promote the furtherance of labor 
Standards for apprentices; provision for unemployment- 
compensation payments; requirement for the railroads to 
provide certain safety devices; provisions for the taking of 
the unemployment census; provision of certain labor stipu-. 
lations in connection with the construction of naval vessels. 

The above-mentioned miscellaneous laws which have been 
enacted and which are of general interest to labor do not, 
of course, include the several appropriations which have been 
approved for the operation of various Federal agencies, for 
the provision of unemployment relief, and for the payment 
of benefits under the Social Security Act. 

This rapid review of legislative achievements along lines 
favorable to labor but skims the surface. No activity has 
been more far-reaching in its helpfulness than the public- 
works program undertaken by this administration, The 
President of the United States has declared that no one 
shall be permitted to starve in this richest of all nations. 
That promise is being kept, and the future was never more 
promising for the workers of America than it is right today. 
Homes and farms and businesses have been rescued from 
foreclosure and bankruptcy; bank deposits have been se- 
cured; investments have been protected; agricultural in- 
come and buying power have been vastly increased; and, 
most essential of all, jobs have been provided. 
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The forces of liberalism have suffered body blows. At 
times the struggle for a more equitable distribution of the 
Nation’s wealth seemed futile. But today, under progressive, 
humanitarian leadership, democracy has pointed the way 
in its search for economic stability and individual security. 


Albert Gallatin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 140, 1938 


REMARKS OF HON. J. BUELL SNYDER TO BE DELIVERED AT 
EXERCISES COMMEMORATING THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF 
HON. ALBERT GALLATIN, AT FRIENDSHIP HILL, FAYETTE 
COUNTY, PA., JUNE 25, 1938 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include my 
remarks to be made at the exercises at Friendship Hill, 
Fayette County, Pa., on June 25, 1938, commemorating the 
life and services of the Honorable Albert Gallatin, Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States of America from May 
14, 1801, to February 9, 1814: 


Mme. Sowers, Mr. Minister, and fellow countrymen, it is indeed 
an honor and a privilege to participate in these exercises here 
today. This stately and dignified homestead portrays in a great 
measure the traits, characteristics, and stability of the statesman 
and scholar who built it. It is most appropriate that we should 
perpetuate the memory of Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States of America from May 14, 1801, to February 
9, 1814. 

We commend all those who in any way are aiding and assisting 
in bringing about the preservation of Friendship Hill. I take 
pride in the small part that I was privileged to play as your 
Congressman from the Twenty-fourth Congressional District, in 
being the author of the House bill that appropriated $10,000 
for the base of the Albert Gallatin Memorial to be erected on a 
site selected by the Fine Arts Commission, adjacent to and west 
of the Treasury Building of the United States in Washington, 
D. © 


It occurred to me when I received the kind invitation to take 
part in this program that it would be most fitting and pro 
to present to this association an American flag that just 3 days 
— 2 floated over the entrance to the Treasury of the United 

ates in Washington, D. C. May I at this point read to you the 
message from the present Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury, Mr. Morgenthau: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, June 23, 1938. 
Hon. J. BVELL SNYDER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dzar Mr. Snyper: It was a happy and appropriate thought 
that the flag which you are to present to the Albert Gallatin 
Memorial Association for the shrine at Friendship Hill be flown 
for a day over the Treasury in Washington. I am gratified to 
be able to report that it was so flown on Wednesday, June 22, 
1938. Thus, the Treasury of the United States has participated, 
as it should participate, in the dedication as a national shrine 
of the home of the man who probably did as much or more 
than any other to put the young Nation’s finances on a strong 


The Nation’s business has expanded greatly since Gallatin's 
day, but the principles he established in the management of 
the Government's finances, and the care of the public's funds, 
are as sound today as they were then and as useful in the transac- 
tion of the public’s business. 

It is a privilege to be able to join in honoring him. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Henry MORCGENTHAU, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

I present to you, Mme. A. M. Sowers, this emblem—the American 
flag—which signifies freedom, liberty, and independence. 

You may choose to have this flag unfurled from the flagpole 
here on Friendship Hill, so that the passersby will ever be re- 
minded that here once lived the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States of America—a Christian gentleman and a great 
33 American who gave his life that the United States might 

a better place in which to live. 

I thank you. 
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Old-Age Pensions and Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE L. GARRETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, in my first term as a Mem- 
ber of the Seventy-fifth Congress, I have been giving much 
study to the needs of our people for social security, and for 
the best interests of those who are most in need of it. In my 
race for Congress I was opposed by a veteran of the House, 
who was violent in his denunciation of the Townsend plan, 
and by a man who was running on that plan as a strong 
partisan supporter of the plan. I took the position then, 
and still do, that there should be something done for our 
needy aged, and that I would support adequate and liberal 
old-age pensions, preferably paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment and under its direct control. This was as far as I went 
on the proposition in that campaign. 

Since I have been here now for 2 years and served in this 
House through two regular and one special sessions I have, 
as I said before, given quite a bit of study to this question. 
I believe that it is a far more important matter than I 
thought during that first campaign and now, as never before, 
I am convinced that something should be done for the ade- 
quate relief of the aged needy and deserving of our country, 
and to this end I have diligently cooperated with other Con- 
gressmen having these views. 

There are thousands of them, statistics are not needed to 
prove this, who are struggling to hold down positions, or 
earn a living by the hardest of menial work who are entitled 
by their labors of the past to some ease and comfort and, at 
least, security, in their old age. This they can never have. 
Alongside of them and barred by the fact that these old men 
by their knowledge and skill have the first call, are the same 
number of ambitious young men who are denied a chance to 
work. Their lives are rusting out in idleness; and their 
morale broken, they turn to something else, not helpful, nor 
beneficial to their country, as a means of livelihood. Crime 
is rampant, rackets grow, and misery abounds as a result of 
this injustice and inequality of opportunity. 

Something should be done to give these young men their 
chance in life. In my candid opinion, the easiest and quick- 
est way to do it is to retire the aged to a life of compara- 
tive ease and let the young fellow go to work. 

We have a social-security tax which can be put to work. 
We have retirement boards, a Social Security Board, and 
many other agencies which work in an overlapping and 
duplicating manner on these problems. Why not consolidate 
them? Take some of the present taxes off the employee 
and employer, take the terms of the General Welfare Act, 
make them fit into the social picture of the Nation, and give 
these aged citizens a chance to retire and the young fellow a 
chance to work. 

I am not going to discuss here the best method of raising 
the necessary amount of funds. Those arguments have 
been presented time after time. I am not going to tell this 
House about the amount of money which the General Wel- 
fare Act will raise. I am not going to even plead the cause 
of the aged in this address, but I am going to plead for a 
chance to see what can be done in actual practice. 

So many of the things which we have tried have not 
proven a success. So many of them have not only been a 
burden to our taxpayers but also a keen disappointment to 
them as well as those whom it was intended to help, that 
one more effort should be made. At the least which we can 
say for the General Welfare Act, it will not be any worse 
than some of the other things, and it has so much more 
chance to work that it cannot help but be an improvement, 
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Let us quit experimenting and get down to facts. Let us 
look matters straight in the eye and see what can be done 
for our aged. Let us face the facts of life and do something 
worth while for our people. That old man or woman who is 
struggling now to live on his or her meager earnings, or on 
the pittance which comes from relief, will not be any more 
of a burden economically under the General Welfare Act 
than he or she now is. It will give him or her happiness, 
economic content, and a sense of security which cannot be 
had in any other manner. I feel sure no one would say 
they are not entitled to these things. It will take many off 
the relief rolls, off charity, and place them in an economic 
independence which will raise their morale and make them 
better citizens. 

Within the next few years the full force of the social- 
security plan will be in effect. It is possible that along with 
it will come more and more pensions for the veterans of the 
World War and their widows. They are all rapidly ap- 
proaching the age when the pension rolls will be open to 
them. The civil-service employees of the Government get 
their retirement, railroad employees get their pensions, and 
hundreds of others through their own efforts are retiring. 
Yes some will say that these have earned by reason of 
services performed the amounts which they will receive. 
This, I will admit. But I maintain that these old people, 
thousands of whom do not have even the bare necessities of 
life, to say nothing of the comforts, who have through years 
of hardships, sacrifices, struggles, and privations rendered 
just as noble and valiant service—making possible the bless- 
ings which this and other generations have and will continue 
to enjoy—that they, too, merit and richly deserve, by far, 
more consideration at the hands of the Government than 
they are now receiving. 

Let us lump all this together, not wait too long, and put all 
the aged who are in need under the plan of the General 
Welfare Act. Make them recipients of the Government 
bounty all on an equal footing and let them go down life’s 
pathway in happiness and content without struggle and 
Worry. 

I could quote statistics and figures to prove this point. 
They have been placed in this Recor from time to time. 
It is not necessary here to do that. This is just an appeal 
for the terms of the General Welfare Act to be placed in 
operation with the present machinery which is in existence 
and let the benefits of this flow out to those who need it so 
badly. Two years more may be too late. Five years and we 
will have had 5 years more of misery and depression. Wait 
until 1975 for the full benefit of the Social Security Act and 
we will have had 37 years of discontent, dissatisfaction, and 
deprivation. All we have done will be to accumulate the bil- 
lions in the Treasury for politicians of the future to play 
with. Let us start putting that money out right now. 
Simplify the machinery, add to the tax, and divide it among 
those who are in need, and materially aid in bringing to an 
end this depression with the flow of this money to our 
people. 

The semiboom of 1937 was brought about by the bonus 
payment to the veteran. The same thing will come about 
with the expenditure of the pensions to the aged and will 
continue from year to year. 

Let us be practical. It is going to come to pass. Let us 
make it pass now. Let us be merciful. There is no need 
for misery and want and starvation to fill the land. Let us 
be sensible and not continue to pile up the billions for the 
future plaything of politicians. Let us act now for the good 
of our people, their happiness and prosperity, and with a 
campaign of education and a sense of justice which is inher- 
ent in our people give these aged that adequate and just 
pension and these strong and sturdy young men their chance 
in life. We will thus go a long way toward ending depression, 
providing employment, and making a happy and tolerant 
people, strong and wise in their patriotism and loyalty to 
their country and their flag. A country that is worth living 
in is a country worth dying for. That is the kind of country 
we have had in the past. Let us make it that kind of a 
country for the future. 
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A Job For Everyone Who Wants to Work 


Preserve American liberties for conservative and progressive 
alike—Government control of money and credit as Constitution 
provides—Cost of production for farmer—Old-age pensions and 
social security for all—Industrial expansion—Slum clearance and 
conservation to employ unemployed. 


My Record in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the session of Congress is 
drawing to a close. Some Members have considered seri- 
ously what are the needs of the people of America. 

We have here a group of liberal and progressive Con- 
gressmen which is headed by Maury Maverricxk, of Texas, 
whom we elected as our chairman. This group, of which I 
am a member, has enunciated certain definite principles, 
and the undersigned have subscribed to the following pro- 
gram and statement. We believe in these principles and 
will seek reelection largely on our pledge to the people to 
work for their enactment into law during the next Congress. 

This does not contain our entire program, as such mat- 
ters as collective bargaining are not covered, because the 
members of our organization have all pioneered in labor leg- 
islation, and the attitude of all of us is well known. All of 
us have participated in the adoption of the Wagner Act. 
We have all pledged to use every means possible to keep this 
country out of war. 

The following points are stressed: 

PRESERVE AMERICAN LIBERTIES FOR ALL 

First. Preservation of American democracy and civil lib- 
erties as set out in the Bill of Rights. The preservation of 
these rights should extend to all persons everywhere in the 
Nation, conservative, liberal, or otherwise, and of whatever 
race, creed, or color. 

COINING MONEY—GOVERNMENT CREDIT—PRICE LEVELS 

Second. An effective Government control over and use of 
the money and credit system to restore to Congress its con- 
stitutional right to coin money and to make the credit of the 
Nation an instrument in the hands of Government to be di- 
rectly employed in breaking the existing credit monopoly, 
stabilizing the price level, and bringing the total consuming 
power of the people into line with their power to produce. 

AGRICULTURE—COST OF PRODUCTION 

Third. A simple agricultural bill to put a floor under the 
price of farm commodities, end gambling and speculation, 
and effectively assure the farmer cost of production. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

Fourth. The establishment of a system of Federal old-age 
pensions and a broadening and improvement of the Social 
Security Act. 

EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—-MONOPOLY CONTROL 

Fifth. Legislation to bring about, through the cooperation 
of Government, business, and labor, a coordinated expansion 
of industrial production and an effective control over both 
monopoly price increases and monopolistic curtailment of 
production of needed goods and services. 

PUBLIC WORKS, EMPLOYMENT, HOUSING, NATURAL RESOURCES 

Sixth. A long-range flexible program of public works, set 
up by congressional enactment, made self-liquidating to the 
largest possible extent, capable of expansion and contraction 
in accordance with the needs of our people for employment 
and of our business for assistance in stabilizing its market, 
and aimed primarily to meet such outstanding national needs 
as slum elimination and low-cost housing and the need for 
conservation and development of natural resources. 
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For the attainment of the foregoing objectives we will 
continue to urge a liberalization of the rules and procedure 
of the House of Representatives: Robert G. Allen, of Penn- 
sylvania; Thomas R. Amlie, of Wisconsin; John T. Bernard, 
of Minnesota; Herbert Bigelow, of Ohio; Charles G. Bin- 
derup, of Nebraska; Gerald J. Boileau, of Wisconsin; R. T, 
Buckler, of Minnesota; Usher L. Burdick, of North Dakota; 
John M. Coffee, of Washington; John D. Dingell, of Michi- 
gan; Matthew A. Dunn, of Pennsylvania; Charles R. Eckert, 
of Pennsylvania; Edward C. Eicher, of Iowa; Frank W. Fries, 
of Illinois; B. J. Gehrmann, of Wisconsin; James H. Gildea, 
of Pennsylvania; Frank R. Havenner, of California; Fred H. 
Hildebrandt, of South Dakota; Knute Hill, of Washington; 
John M. Houston, of Kansas; Ed. V. Izac, of California; 
Dewey W. Johnson, of Minnesota; Kent Keller, of Illinois; 
Paul John Kvale, of Minnesota; William Lemke, of North 
Dakota; John Lesinski, of Michigan; John Luecke, of Mich- 
igan; W. D. McFarlane, of Texas; John A. Martin, of Colo- 
rado; Sam Massingale, of Oklahoma; Maury Maverick, of 
Texas; Jerry O’Connell, of Montana; George G. Sadowski, 
of Michigan; George J. Schneider, of Wisconsin; Byron 
Scott, of California; Martin F. Smith, of Washington; Harry 
G. Teigan, of Minnesota; Andrew Transue, of Michigan; 
Jerry Voorhis, of California; Gardner Withrow, of Wiscon- 
sin. 

There are many others who are friendly to our program 
who have not signed our pledge but can be depended upon 
for support. Likewise there are many others who will sup- 
port part of our program or who desire to give further study 
to certain provisions. Therefore, I do not wish it to appear 
that the undersigned Members represent our complete 
strength in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I am thoroughly convinced that the adoption 
of our program is essential for the preservation of our sys- 
tem of government. It must be adopted to preserve and 
protect our country from fascism and communism. 

ROOSEVELT A GREAT PRESIDENT 

I have been a stanch supporter and great admirer of 
President Roosevelt. He will go down in history as the 
greatest President of all times. His task has been colossal 
and the fight for reform and elimination of abuses has been 
a bitter one; but he smiles through it all as he relentlessly 
pounds through to victory. The people love him and have 
faith in his sincerity, honesty, and leadership. I am proud 
to have served with him. There has never been a strong 
President since the beginning of our Republic who has not 
been assailed as a tyrant, a traitor, a blasphemer against 
American standards and institutions. They said Washing- 
ton sought to be king; Jefferson was bent on destruction of 
property rights; Jackson was activated only by the determi- 
nation of his own despotic will; Lincoln was bent on the 
dismemberment of the Constitution; Cleveland wanted to 
plunge us into unnecessary war; Theodore Roosevelt was 
guilty of bureaucracy, extravagance, and Presidental law- 
lessness generally; and Woodrow Wilson was wrong in all 
directions. 

WAGES AND HOURS 

As chairman of the Michigan Democratic congressional 
delegation I am justly proud of the Democratic Congressmen 
from Michigan. They have established for our State a most 
enviable record for liberalism and progressiveness. It was 
particularly gratifying to find them united and willing to do 
battle in the first-line trenches when the wage-hour bill and 
the job-work bill came up for consideration. It was the 
Michigan Democratic delegation in Congress—GrorcE G. 
Sabowskr (chairman), JOHN LESINSKI, JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Louis C. RABAUT, GEORGE D. O'BRIEN, ANDREW TRANSUE, JOHN 
LUECKE, and Frank E. Hook—who early in the battle showed 
a solid front and issued the following statement: 

We have unanimously agreed to support the wage-hour bill as 
reported out of the Labor Committee; and, further, that we shall 
all sign the petition to discharge the Rules Committee and bring 
this bill to the floor of the House on Friday immediately after it is 
placed on the Speaker's desk. We further agree that we will vote 
against adjournment until such time as the wage-hour bill is passed, 
even if we haye to stay in Washington all summer. 
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I was a member of the steering committee on the wage- 
hour bill and the attitude of the Michigan Democratic delega- 
tion and its strong support in favor of the bill contributed 
largely to its passage. At that time I expressed my position 
on this legislation as follows: 


Believing that advantages given to one section of the country in 
lower wages and longer hours place an economic handicap on other 
sections of the Nation, I do not feel that the wage and hour bill 
should be amended to be more palatable to the South. 

I strongly oppose any differential of wages or hours for different 
sections of the country. I have heard no suggestion made that 

produced in a section of the country asking for such differ- 
entials be sold at a lower price than goods produced in areas where 
a more equitable wage and hour schedule is provided. 

I shall be on the alert to vote against such differentials, should 
such a motion be brought up on this bill. 

The principle underlying this legislation is undeniably sound. 
Governmental establishment of adequate standards of minimum 
wages and maximum hours is of the utmost importance. The rec- 
ognition of Federal prohibition of starvation wages and oppressive 
hours of work is of such importance, and the direct benefits of the 
legislation will be so great, that every effort should be made to bring 
about the passage of this bill in its present form at the earliest 
possible moment. 


I am proud to submit the following letter as recognition of 
the work and service rendered in connection with this bill: 
Lasor’s NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE, 
May 18, 1938. 
Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Labor's Non-Partisan League takes this opportunity to express to 
you the appreciation of those it represents for your prompt action 
in signing the petition to discharge the Rules Committee from fur- 
ther consideration of the wage and hour bill, This promptness, we 
believe, will have far-reaching significance in the development of the 
right of Members of Congress to control legislation in the House. 

The bill is scheduled to come up on the House floor on Monday, 
May 23. Attempts will probably be made to restrict the scope of the 
bill or otherwise cripple it by amendment. Knowing your sympathy 
for this legislation, we respectfully urge that you oppose any amend- 
ments of that type. To insure that no such amendments will be 
passed without proper consideration by the House, it is respectfully 
suggested that Members interested in the legislation absent them- 
selves no more than necessary from the floor during the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The Nation needs, and now confidently hopes, wage and hour 
legislation will be enacted at this session. It will be nothing short 
of a calamity if these hopes are disappointed. The league con- 
tinues to rely on your friendship and support for the wage and 
hour legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. OLIVER, 
Executive Vice President, Labor's Non-Partisan League. 


LABOR MUST STAND UNITED 


Whatever their personal differences may be, Mr. William 
Green and Mr, John L. Lewis must stand united whenever the 
issue of labor legislation arises. It was definitely demon- 
strated that the unity of labor behind the wage and hour 
bill and the job-relief program was the real driving power 
which brought about the enactment of this legislation. This 
unity infused a new aggressiveness into the forces of progres- 
siveness and the New Deal Congressmen. It was the joining 
of the A. F. of L. with the C. I. O. in supporting these two vital 
measures that changed the whole atmosphere. This unity 
mobilized the powerful pressure of labor against reaction. 

The problem of providing jobs for every man willing to work 
and to protect the living standards and the wages of the 
workingman should be an issue upon which the labor leaders 
should always act in unity. 

It will be the responsibility of the next Congress to loosen 
the log jam which blocks recovery by adopting a sweeping 
program for increasing the living standards and the purchas- 
ing power of the people. To execute such a program every 
candidate must stand the test of action in fighting monopoly 
and the powerful men of finance and not merely render lip 
service. The forces of reaction will work for a new Congress 
which will do in a thorough manner what the reactionary 
coalition achieved with partial success in this past Congress. 
They will exert every effort and spend millions of dollars to 
elect a Congress which will stifle any antimonopoly legisla- 
tion; remove taxes from the rich, slash wages, wreck the 
farm-aid program, send relief back to the States and cities, 
stop W. P. A. projects, abolish the Wagner Act and the Labor 
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Board, and institute a reign of suppression against the po- 
_ litical and economic rise of the people. The labor leaders 
need not be deceived. 

The people need a recovery program directly opposite to 
this. We must aim our attack directly on the power of the 
Wall Street monopolies, curbing their destructive power and 
breaking their paralyzing grip on industry. We must break 
the control of the financial institutions on money and credit. 
We must provide an increase of purchasing power through 
increased income, farm-price insurance and control, farm 
and home loans with reduced interest rates, and a job for 
everyone willing to work. 

We must break this sit-down strike on the part of these 
financial houses by taking the credit and money monopoly 
out of the hands of the Wall Street bankers and stop the 
plunder of labor, the farmer, and the small merchant. 

Many abuses have been eliminated and reforms enacted, 
it is true, but the New Deal will have to do far more than it 
has yet done; passiveness and a false security is the trap that 
must be avoided. 

The outcome of the 1938 elections will determine the direc- 
tion of the policy of the United States on these matters. It 
will determine the future of America and the whole world. 

I repeat, there must be the greatest unity and determina- 
tion in the camp of labor. 

A JOB FOR EVERYONE WHO WANTS TO WORK 

How will we give a job to everyone who wants to work? My 
answer is a simple one. Extend the New Deal provisions along 
W. P. A. and P. W. A. so as to employ everyone at 40 hours 
per week with a minimum pay of 60 cents per hour. This 
work should be paid for not with debt money—borrowed 
money and Government bonds—but with new Government 
money, the same as we used after the Civil War to pay our 
soldiers when the bankers refused to buy our bonds. We will 
issue $5,000,000,000 worth of this new money now to be ex- 
pended in weekly pay rolls as new national wealth is created. 
Wealth that is owned by all the people. 

At the present time the average W. P. A. worker in Michi- 
gan works 100 hours and receives $60 per month. I propose 
to give him 160 hours and a minimum income of $96 per 
month, and employ everyone who wants to work—even four 
or five in the same family—if they need a job and want to 
work. 

Would this bring uncontrolled inflation as they had in 
Germany? My answer is an emphatic “No!” Germany’s in- 
flation was deliberately aimed to wipe out debts. Germany’s 
inflation had no ceiling. 

Our money would be issued directly to labor—to the 
masses—to provide purchasing power. With purchasing 
power available, industry would spring into action, because 
the people could buy. Industry would then begin to hire 
workers and pay them more than 60 cents per hour, the 
W. P. A. minimum rate. 

As private industry would hire the workers, the Govern- 
ment rolls would be reduced and less new money placed in 
circulation. There we have our ceiling. In this way we will 
have an even and healthy flow of money. 

At the time that the W. P. A. program was being con- 
sidered, certain Congressmen objected to the pay schedule as 
being too high, and that it would destroy the private industry 
wage scales in their districts. The compromise as adopted 
has since worked out so that today thousands of W. P. A. 
workers are paid wages as low as $21 per month. These 
workers, particularly in the South, where the lowest minimum 
prevails, are in extreme poverty. 

The figures compiled by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board in a study of living costs from one part of the 
country to the other, computing the average as 100, shows 
very conclusively that there is no noticeable difference in the 
cost of living in comparable northern and southern cities. 
A ee ESC L yee Ce a nT — 102.1 
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In cities of a population of over 10,000 they show the fol- 
lowing figures: 
500,000 and over... 


Obviously, therefore, there is no justification for a $21 
a month wage in the South for unskilled labor as compared 
with $60 a month in the North. My plan would be to pay 
@ minimum rate of $96 per month or 60 cents per hour to 
every unskilled W. P. A. worker whatever part of the United 
States that he may live in. It must be obviously apparent 
to anyone who has made any study of economics that these 
workers do not possess the income to purchase the products 
of industry, such as automobiles, radios, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, and so forth. 

It cannot be said too often that the preservation of the 
opportunity for all the people to earn a living must be the 
first principle of our Government. 

DEMOCRACY VERSUS FASCISM AND COMMUNISM 


Hunger and unemployment have brought about great 
changes in the world. The idle and poverty-stricken re- 
belled. Communism and fascism were born. Powerful dic- 
tators arose. Hatred, fear, prejudice—large armies clanking 
the steel of war and carrying out the whim and will of the 
dictator and the ensuing loss of the liberties of the citizens 
followed. 

We in the United States were faced with the same prob- 
lem. Under President Roosevelt and the New Deal we had 
to choose in March 1933 between reemployment and revolu- 
tion. Sixteen million idle, representing with their depend- 
ents a third of the Nation, relying on charity of friends, 
relatives, or the community, presented a condition which 
would not long have continued. 

With Roosevelt came the change of psychology. His as- 
surance that only sound banks would be permitted to open 
after the moratorium was the beginning of the restoration 
of confidence. The subsequent guaranty of bank deposits 
finished the job. 

Our problem was to create new buying power. Those 
factors which contributed were higher wages forced by the 
N. R. A., direct relief and work relief for the jobless, expand- 
ing of public works, highways, great power projects, arbi- 
trary increase in the prices of silver and gold, advances in 
farm-commodity prices by means of the A. A. A., the soldiers’ 
bonus, the Government loans through the R. F. C., 
H. O. L. C., and other Government lending agencies which 
extended loans to farmers, home owners, businessmen, and 
bankers, and the increased buying power created through 
stock-market prices. 

By 1937 unemployment had fallen from sixteen million to 
about seven or eight million. Corporation profits ran into 
the billions. Prices of goods increased, profits increased, but 
the distribution of these profits amongst the people of the 
country so as to continue a continual flow of purchasing 
power did not take place. 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


If we are to solve our problem that is to provide jobs for 
everybody, the remedy lies not in more skill in production, 
but more intelligence in exchange and division, or, as we 
commonly term it, distribution. 

The machine age is an age of mass production; to function 
successfully there must be corresponding mass consumption. 
To be in business at all depends on customers; the making 
of profits depends on the volume of their purchases. An 
idle worker is an idle customer; a poorly paid worker is a 
poor customer. With the advent of depression the produc- 
tion of automobiles, in common with all else, commenced to 
decline, falling from 5,358,414 cars in 1929 to 1,370,678 in 
1932. Profits turned to losses. With the recovery of con- 
fidence by the masses in 1933 auto production immediately 
started climbing, reaching almost 5,000,000 cars in 1936. 
Instead of losses there were hundreds of millions of profits, 
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In fact, General Motors averaged net for every 6 hours of 
every day and night of 1936 about as much as its total earn- 
ings for 1932; or, $238,500,000 in 1936 as compared to 
$164,879 in 1932. 

Is it not obvious that it is more important for confidence 
to reside in the minds of the masses who buy automobiles 
than in the minds of the few men who guide the destinies 
of the half dozen or so great automobile companies? 

Efficiency in distribution must be made to equal efficiency 
in production. The several politicalisms—socialism, com- 
munism, fascism—which have arisen in the world are the 
results of efforts to find a better solution of the problem of 
distribution. The emphasis on great production has sub- 
merged everything else. The importance of exchange and 
division is lost sight of; in fact, every inducement has been 
made, and is still made, to inspire men to produce. 

Man’s productivity fires the imagination. In 1929, by the 
aid of better machinery in the steel industry, the output per 
man-hour was over nine times the output per man-hour in 
1887—an increase of over 900 percent. One man could in 
1929 produce 47 times as much pig iron as he could 50 years 
before—an increase of 4,700 percent. In the Mesaba Range 
“we mined at the rate of 20,000 tons per man per year.” 
One man in 1933 produced 550 times as many lamp globes 
as in 1914—an increase of 55,000 percent. We produce 
cigarettes at the rate of 2,000 per minute as compared with 
600 a minute a few years ago. The modern turbine has a 
capacity of 300,000 horsepower and this unit has an energy- 
conversion capacity equivalent to 9,000,000 men on a 24-hour 
basis. 

All of which means that the man with the machine has 
developed a capacity for producing sufficient to enable every 
adult and child to live not only in comfort but in luxury. 
Roger Babson in 1934 said that his research indicated that 
if the energy of men and machines then existing in this 
country were properly managed, we could produce and dis- 
tribute an average of $10,000 of products per annum per 
family—a total of three hundred billions. The Brookings 
Institution has figured that without any improvement in 
management we could readily produce $100,000,000,000 of 
products if we understood how to distribute them. The 
most we ever produced was about eighty billions in 1929, 
averaging about $2,700 per family. 

Our problem, therefore, is not production, but exchange 
and division, which we term “distribution.” This was to be 
expected, because exchange and division are new to man- 
kind. Man has had millions of years’ of experience in pro- 
ducing—hardly a hundred years in exchanging and dividing. 

It is quite evident that we in the United States have a 
potential production of $100,000,000,000 a year and yet pro- 
duced but $60,000,000,000 in the year of 1936; that dif- 
ference of forty billions in production and exchange of 
products would afford employment for every worker in our 
country in peace pursuits, and be sufficient to spread an 
abundance to those living below a decent level. Just how 
great such a sum is can be understood when we realize it 
would be enough to pay in 1 year our total Federal debt. 

If we can produce this increase of forty billions, why do 
we not? Because we have not yet developed a real method 
to distribute it. If we did, we could give every family in the 
United States a minimum of $2,500 of products and services 
per annum without reducing the incomes now in excess of 
that amount and without taking away the property of any- 
one for sharing with another. 

The inability to exchange products is due principally to 
the unsound division of income between wages and profits, 
and a monetary and credit system that is fraudulently 
manipulated by a few greedy financiers. 

I am informed that in North Carolina tobacco is raised 
at a labor cost of 32 cents a day. Certainly, a sharecropper 
who receives 32 to 50 cents a day cannot create a market for 
automobiles so that labor in Detroit could be employed. 
There must be a consumers’ buying power among the masses. 
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It is my firm belief that the remedy is a fair division of the 
national income for the wage earners and the agriculturists, 
laborers and the farmers. There is one sure way to inerease 
and spread abundance. That is by wage increase without the 
corresponding increase in prices; less buying means less con- 
sumption; then, less production, less demand for workers, 
unemployment, losses instead of profits, and finally another 
depression. 

I know I am right on this proposition because even Frank 
Gannett, the wealthy Republican journalist who played such 
a prominent part in the recent campaign against the reor- 
ganization bill, stated before the Senate committee in Jan- 
uary 1938 as follows: 

If the management of our corporations had been as eager to 
increase the earnings of labor as it has been to increase the 
earnings on the common stock, we would not have today this 
feeling against capital on the part of labor. 

I want to say right here and now that the sure way to 
preserve the profit system is to let everyone participate in 
the profits. 

BANKING, MONEY, CREDIT, AND INTEREST 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitution of the United 
States provides: “That Congress shall have the power 
to coin money, regulate the value thereof.” 

This power has been delegated to private individuals and, 
in so doing, the security, the happiness, and future of the 
citizens of the United States has always been in jeopardy 
and will be in jeopardy until the power to issue money and 
regulate its value is restored to Congress. We can never 
restore full employment and production or prevent inflation 
and depression until we have a stable currency controlled by 
the Government. 

The custom of lending private credit of commercial banks 
on the pretense that it is money is wrong. The practice has 
developed to extend this credit and make it transferable 
from one depositor to another upon the books of the bank 
or through clearing houses or otherwise to books of other 
banks upon the check or order of a borrower or subsequent 
depositor in payment of private debts. This practice pro- 
vides an uncontrolled and privately created medium of ex- 
change and has taken the place and the function of money 
and has violated and nullified article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution of the United States. This practice places in 
private hands and deprives Congress of monetary control 
and confers upon these private individuals an unfair ad- 
vantage over their fellowmen through which they acquire 
billions in unearned wealth, and the work of labor and the 
ingenuity of businessmen, professional men—in fact, of all 
the citizens, is concentrated in the hands of those few who 
have this unfair advantage. 

Actually there is no difference between this private con- 
trolled (and Government uncontrolled) money and credit 
and the discredited and unsound wild-cat bank notes of our 
early history. This uncontrolled alternate expansion and 
contraction of this synthetic medium of exchange brings 
about our recurring periods of uncontrolled inflation which 
is followed by disastrous periods of equally uncontrolled con- 
traction. Congress can never have full control of un- 
employment and poverty, and the Nation will never be able 
to enjoy full and profitable employment and production 
until it assumes its right to issue money and regulate its 
value. 

Everything that we may do to correct our system of dis- 
tribution and to eliminate abuses and bring about reforms 
in our productive system will be of no value as long as pri- 
vate individuals retain the right to issue money and to con- 
trol credit. It is this inhuman, heartless, and greedy 
control of our credit and monetary system that has brought 
about every one of our depressions, and it is this same bru- 
tal control which has brought about the creation of the 
great monopolies, chain-store systems, and the subsequent 
extermination of the small merchant and small manufac- 
turer. It is this private control of our monetary and credit 
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system that has stymied and destroyed the full benefits of 
President Roosevelt's and the Democratic administration’s 
New Deal recovery program. 

I would say that there are today 160 Members of Con- 
gress who are ready and willing to take the necessary steps 
to restore to Congress its full power and authority over the 
money and credit system of the Nation. I was one of the 
160 members of the steering committee who sponsored the 
enactment of the Patman bill which provides for complete 
Government ownership and operation of the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks. I have felt that the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem should be destroyed and a new commission set up by 
Congress similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, or the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission which would be an arm of Congress and 
directly responsible to Congress and Congress alone. Or 
to take the present Federal Reserve System and to revamp 
it and reorganize it so as to accomplish the same purpose 
which is Congressman ParmMan’s idea. 

It may be of interest to know who these 160 Congressmen 
are who have co-sponsored H. R. 7230, “a bill to provide for 
Government ownership of the 12 Federal Reserve banks and 
for other purposes.” They are: 

Alabama, Patrick; Arizona, Murdock; Arkansas, Cravens, 
Miller, McClellan, Kitchens; California, McGroarty, Voorhis, 
Kramer, Ford, Colden, Tolan, Scott, Sheppard, Izac; Colorado, 
Cummings, Martin; Connecticut, Kopplemann; Delaware, 
Allen; Florida, Caldwell, Green, Hendricks, Peterson; Georgia, 
Peterson; Idaho, White; Illinois, Long, Sabath, Boyer, Kelly, 
Rigney, McKeough, Fries, Keller; Indiana, Schulte, Ludlow, 
Gray, Griswold, Crowe, Larrabee; Iowa, Eicher, Wearin, Har- 
rington, Jacobsen; Kansas, Patterson, Houston; Louisiana, 
Brooks, Griffith, Fernandez, Mills; Massachusetts, Connery, 
Healey, Casey; Michigan, O’Brien, Hook, Sadowski, Luecke, 
Dingell, Transue, Lesinski; Minnesota, Ryan; Mississippi, 
Ford, Colmer, Rankin, Collins; Missouri, Nelson, Shannon, 
Wood, Zimmerman; Montana, O’Connell, O’Connor; Nebraska, 
Luckey, Binderup; Nevada, Scrugham; New Jersey, Kenney, 
ONeill, Wene; New York, Barry, Beiter, Gavagan, Sirovich; 
North Carolina, Weaver; Ohio, Aleshire, Dixon, Lamneck, Ash- 
brook, Kirwan, Kniffin, Harlan, McSweeney, Harter, Crosser, 
Bigelow, Fletcher, Sweeney, Fleger, Hunter, Secrest; Okla- 
homa, Nichols, Rogers, Disney, Boren, Johnson, Cartwright, 

Hill Pierce, Honeyman; 


Haines, Gray, Eberharter; Rhode Island, Forand, O’Connell; 
South Carolina, Gasque; South Dakota, Hildebrandt; Ten- 
nessee, Chandler, Atkinson; Texas, Sanders, Jones, Thomas, 
Mansfield, McFarlane, Maverick, Patman; Utah, Murdock, 
Robinson; Virginia, Hamilton; Washington, Smith, Leavy, 
Waligren, Hill, Coffee, Magnuson; West Virginia, Randolph, 
Ramsey; Wisconsin, O’Malley, Cannon; Wyoming, Greever. 

I have consistently supported all legislation which would 
in any way whatsoever break up this private control over 
the Nation’s money and credit. I would even go further. I 
would like to see all private banking abolished and have 
credit issued directly from the Government to its citizens 
and that interest on credit likewise be abolished. It has 
been estimated that the Nation and its citizens pay approxi- 
mately $15,000,000,000 a year annually in interest alone 
for the use of money and credit. This is a terrific tribute 
to be levied by the financiers and loan sharks against the 
producers of wealth. It is particularly astounding and 
alarming when we realize that the total wealth produced in 
1936 was approximately $60,000,000,000. It means that one- 
quarter of our annual wealth has been paid back to the 
drones; to the coupon clippers and loan sharks in order that 
industrious citizens of the Nation may have the privilege to 
produce wealth and expand their creative power. 

On January 20, 1934, I made a speech on the monetary 
bill which gave to the United States Treasury possession of 
all monetary gold stocks and created the $2,000,000,000 
stabilization fund. At that time I said: 
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I am not misled into the belief that it will cure all of our 
monetary troubles. This can never be done as long as we have 
privately owned banks in this Nation. The banking business 
should be nationalized, or socialized, if you please. They should 
be owned and operated by the Federal Government. 

I should like to see the interest-paying game taken away from 
private bankers. I cannot understand why bankers, who do not 
own the money they lend, have a right to charge interest, or 
toll, on the use of money. It is this interest, or toll, that robs 
the manufacturer and merchant of their profit and the laborer 
of his wage. 

It is like the rake-off or the percentage in a crap game. When 
the game is played long enough, the house has it all. There 
is no reason why the money masters—the private bankers, who 
produce nothing—are overloaded with wealth and power, while 
the good American citizen, who produces everything, is reduced 
to beggary. Take away their banking privilege, take away their 
right to charge a toll on the producers of this country, exter- 
minate that parasite called interest. Then we will have solved 
our troubles. Then, and only then, will you have honest dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

Before the wheels of industry can be started, before the manu- 
facturers can open their factories, before constructors can erect 
new buildings, before real estate can be improved, money must be 
borrowed for the purpose and interest must be paid for the use 
of it. And please remember that this money has no value what- 
soever except that granted by the people through acceptance as 
a trade convenience. 

So I do not believe that the passage of this bill, although I 
am for it, will cure our ills. 

I believe that we must abolish interest and all other forms of 
payment for the use of money. Private must be pro- 
hibited. Control and supervision of money must be by the gov- 
ernment that will operate all banks and other financial institu- 
tions, giving easy and liberal credit to its citizens, and not charge 
a toll or a tribute therefor. 

We all know that there is 
present system of distribution of wealth. 

We feel that the more wealth produced, the more wealth there 
should be for everybody, providing it is honestly distributed. 
We know that new machinery, new inventions, producing a great 
deal of wealth with less labor required, are a blessing if the 
benefits were honestly distributed. We have asked ourselves this 
question many times: “How can we correct our present system 
of distribution of wealth so that it would operate on an honest 
and equitable basis?” 

My answer is: That because of the fact that modern produc- 
tion is made possible, to a large extent, through a system of 
credit, which at present is by those who control the 
supply of money and: our banking houses, honest distribution of 
wealth cannot be accomplished until the Federal Government has 
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complete control of currency and banking. Not until we correct 
a system which gives credit only to those who will pay interest for 
it and who have the wealth to pledge as security. 

My views on this subject remain unchanged. 

In testifying before the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House of Representatives during hearings on the 
Banking Act of 1935, the Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Mr. Marriner Eccles, said as follows: 

In purchasing offerings of Government bonds, the banking sys- 
tem, as a whole, creates new money, or bank deposits. When the 
banks buy a billion dollars of Government bonds as they are of- 
fered—and you have to consider the banking system as a whole, as 
a unit—the banks credit the deposit account of the Treasury with 
a billion dollars. They debit their Government-bond account a 
billion dollars or they actually create, by a bookkeeping entry, 
a billion dollars. 

And again he said: 


Money is created in our present system by the banks loaning to 
corporations, to individuals, and to the Government. 

This statement of Marriner Eccles proves definitely that 
the private banking system of the Nation enjoys at present a 
complete monopoly of the privilege of creating America’s 
money. This monopoly is the more vicious in that it 
amounts, not to a monopoly of any tangible thing which 
can be earned or produced, but rather to the monopoly of 
privilege or prerogative, namely, the privilege of creating 
deposits or of expanding credit on the basis of fractional 
reserves, 

Our money today consists almost entirely of bank credit 
or check-book money. Ninety-seven percent of the business 
of America is transacted with this synthetic money. It 
costs nothing to create it and yet we give to one group of 
businessmen a monopoly of the right to do so. Though 
the whole economic system of America depends upon its 
ebb and flow, it is created only at the will of the banks and 
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only when someone or other is willing to contract a debt 
to them. If a man has, over a period of time, been in the 
habit of carrying on his business by borrowing at a bank on 
his note, and if, even though this man’s credit is still en- 
tirely sound, the bank refuses to renew his note, it has 
thereby literally destroyed an amount of the money of the 
American people equal to the face of the note, caused prices 
to decline, set in motion a deflationary trend, and increased 
thereby the purchasing power of money, which only the 
favored few possess. 

We should now be able to understand why it is that 
under present circumstances the American people cannot 
pay off their national debt without destroying their own 
money supply; that is, their supply of bank deposits. We 
should be able to understand that our present monetary 
system condemns this Nation to a never-ending succession 
of periods of inflation and deflation which we cannot con- 
trol. And, finally, we should be able to understand that this 
monetary system gives us a type of medium of exchange 
which is essentially unsound and undependable, and which, 
tragically enough, bears a direct relation to the debt of the 
people and almost no relation at all to their wealth or the 
growth of their productive capacity. 

This process is eloquently described by Mr. Robert Hemp- 
hill, former credit manager of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, who writes in the introduction to Prof. Irving Fisher’s 
book, One Hundred Percent Money, the following statement: 

If all bank loans were paid, no one would have a bank deposit, 
and there would not be a dollar of currency or coin in circulation. 
This is a staggering thought. We are completely dependent on the 
commercial banks. Someone has to borrow every dollar we have in 
circulation, cash or credit. If the banks create ample synthetic 
money, we are prosperous, if not, we starve. We are absolutely 
without a permanent monetary system. 

When one gets a complete grasp upon this picture, the tragic 
absurdity of our helpless position is almost incredible, but there 
it is. 

If all the 14,500 banks of the Nation begin calling their loans 
simultaneously, the aggregate destruction of this synthetic money 
is enormous. Almost immediately, practically no one seems to have 
the normal amount of money tospend. The business of the Nation 
decreases so rapidly that merchants and manufacturers are sud- 
denly compelled to decrease their forces and lower the wages of the 
remainder. This is a depression. Its severity depends on how 
many of these loans are called and paid. How much of our prin- 
cipal money is destroyed by the payment of these loans. 

It is a baffling and mysterious disappearance of money—mysteri- 
ous because, of course, the general public is unaware that the 
14,500 banks of the Nation are all busily destroying our principal 
substitute for money—bank deposits. 

As the depression deepens, prices and values decline and the 
banks are forced into further and more drastic efforts to preserve 
their solvency. Ruthless foreclosure becomes the only doctrine 
consistent with their self-preservation. 


This privately owned and operated monetary and credit 
system that has been foisted upon the country is the greatest 
swindle and fraud that a demon mind could concoct to plague 
a brave and God-fearing people ever since the Revolutionary 
War. Alexander Hamilton, the first great Republican Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, can take credit for it. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Andrew Jackson, and a few other great Democrats and 
patriots whom we honor and respect, fought a valiant fight 
for freedom from this devilish scheme. 

No nation that gives away the right to create its own money 
can remain its own master. 

We have assumed that the reservoir of credit in the 
country was a private reservoir, rather than a public one. 
This assumption is wrong, Why, for example, should it be 
necessary for the United States Housing Authority to sell 
bonds and pay interest on them in order to obtain funds 
with which to make advances of credit secured not only by 
the value of and revenues from the houses to be constructed 
but even by its own payments of subsidies out of congres- 
sional appropriations? Why should it be necessary for the 
R. F. C. to sell bonds and pay interest on them—or obtain 
funds from the Treasury which in turn have been derived 
from the sale of bonds—in order to make properly secured 
loans to industry? Why should it be necessary in the case 
of a self-liquidating public-works project for the Govern- 
ment to sell bonds and pay interest on them instead of 
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advancing its own credit and liquidating the cost over a 
period of years out of the revenues from the projects? Why, 
in short, should it be necessary for the Government to pay 
interest on its own credit? To do so is as if our Government 
gave away the dies with which it prints its stamps and then 
paid rent to the people to whom they had been given for the 
privilege of using them. 

On the subject of money, credit, and banking, I wish to 
include these quotations: 

“I believe that banking institutions are more dangerous to our 
liberties than standing armies. Already they have raised up a 
monetary aristocracy that has set the Government at defiance. 
The issuing power should be taken from the banks and restored 
to the Government and the people, to whom it rightfully belongs, 

. L . * . 


“If the American people eyer allow private banks to control the 
issue of their currency, first by inflation and then by deflation, 
the banks and corporations that will grow up around them will 
deprive the people of all property until their children will wake 
up homeless on the continent their fathers conquered.” (Thomas 
Jefferson.) 

“Money is the creature of law; its creation and original issue 
should be maintained as an exclusive monopoly of the National 
Government. The needs of all can best be served by issuing 
eee currency and credit through the operation of a national 

anking system.” (Lincoln.) 

Po is a terrible situation when the Government must go into 
debt and submit to ruinous interest charges at the hands of men 
who control the fictitious value of gold. If our country can issue 
bonds it can also issue currency. Both are promises to pay, but 
one promise fattens the usurer, the other helps the people. 
(Edison.) 

“Gentlemen, I am convinced that you used the funds of the 
(United States) bank to speculate in the breadstuffs of the coun- 
try. You are a den of vipers and thieves.” (President Andrew 
Jackson.) 

“The czars never had such power as the Federal Reserve.” 


(Sena- 
tor WILLIAM E. BORAH.) 


MY WORE IN CONGRESS 


In Congress I have always fought on the side of labor, the 
veteran, and the small merchants. I have voted for unem- 
ployment insurance, old-age pensions, for lower interest 
rates, more liberal immigration and naturalization laws, to 
provide better housing and give aid to needy home owners, 
to make credit available to the small merchant, to eliminate 
unfair competition on the part of chain stores and large 
monopolies, to keep our country out of war, to punish those 
who take part in lynchings, to stop the sale of fraudulent 
stocks and bonds, to protect the people who deposit money 
in banks, to bring back beer, to establish fair-labor standards 
in maximum hours of work and minimum wages, for the 
recovery and relief program to bring back work for the un- 
employed, the reorganization bill, and all other liberal and 
progressive legislation. 

I have endeavored to serve the people of my district hon- 
estly and conscientiously, and have tried to be of service at 
all times. Besides the legislative work, which everyone ad- 
mits has been heavier than at any other time in the his- 
tory of the Congress, I have found time to give aid and 
assistance to thousands of personal problems that my con- 
stitutents have written to me about, such as veterans’ pen- 
sions and claims; H. O. L. C. loans and foreclosures; F, H. A. 
and R. F. C. loans; C. C. C. enrollments; immigration and 
naturalization problems—visas, passports, reentry permits; 
expediting W. P. A. and P. W. A. projects; civil-service ex- 
aminations; social security; National Labor Relations Board; 
interstate commerce affairs; enlistments; discharges; service 
records; medical records; veteran hospitalization; widows’ 
and dependents’ pensions; West Point and Annapolis ap- 
pointments; obtaining various Government publications, 
records, hearings, resolutions, and bills; post-office and mail 
deliveries; and various problems too numerous to mention. 

Each and every problem has received diligent care and 
attention, and it has been a real pleasure to receive in return 
thousands of letters from grateful and appreciative people. 

The door to my office, either in Detroit or Washington, 
has never been closed. It is not unusual to have as many 
as 300 or 400 people call upon me with their problems in a 
single day. Being fully aware of the desperate economic 
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conditions, I have maintained and kept my Detroit office 
open all the while that Congress has been in session. 
There are no two men that I love and respect more sin- 
cerely than those two honorable and distinguished gentle- 
men, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, Hon. 
WILLIAM BANKHEAD, and Hon. Sam Raysurn, the majority 
leader. I sincerely and deeply appreciate the kind words 
that they have to say regarding my service in Congress, 
THE SPEAKER'S Rooms, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1938. 
f | Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GEORGE: Now that we are at the end of the last session 
‘of the Seventy-fifth Congress, I cannot refrain from undertaking 
to express to you the very great personal satisfaction that I have 
obtained by my associations with you as a Member of the House. 

No one more than the Speaker has a better op ty to observe 
the diligence, sound judgment, and devotion to duty exercised by 
Members of the House, and I wish to congratulate you upon the 
most excellent service you have rendered to your constituents and 
the country since you first became a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I commend in the highest terms your record of 
fidelity and ability and look forward to serving again with you in 
the Seventy-sixth Congress. 

With assurances of my high personal regard and esteem, I am, 

Sincerely your friend, 
WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


Washington, D. C., —— 10, 1938. 
Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear GEORGE: The Seventy-fifth Congress is rapidly drawing to a 
close. 
of cooperation with the House leadership. 

I want you to know how personally grateful I am to you for your 
loyalty not only to the House organization but also to the admin- 
istration. I have depended on you much, and during the time you 
have been a Member of the House you have impressed yourself upon 
its membership in a way that has made you very highly regarded. 
Your work on the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
hhas been of great service. I trust that the people of your district 
will exercise the good judgment to return you to the House of 
Representatives, where, on account of character and ability, you 
will gain in power and influence in the years to come. 

With every good wish for you personally, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
Sam RAYBURN, Majority Leader. 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE 

Upon my election to Congress I was fortunate to be placed 
on the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee during 
my first term; one of the most powerful committees and the 
most active and strongest legislative committee in the House 
of Representatives. 

During the last session our subcommittees of full committee 
were in executive session and held meetings or hearings prac- 
tically every day. Besides some of the major legislation 
which I shall presently list, our committee in the last session 
had under consideration 161 bridge bills and 250 other bills 
of major and minor importance. 

On our committee we have 27 members. I am now ranking 
seventh to the chairman on this powerful committee, and I 
have had the honor and privilege of being appointed chair- 
man of one of the important subcommittees. A Congress- 
man’s importance on a committee increases with years of 
service, as elevations are made strictly on a seniority basis. 
Sam RAYBURN, the present Democratic floor leader, rose to his 
position from the chairmanship of my committee. He served 
22 years in Congress before he became chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Mr. CLARENCE 
Lea, the present chairman, has served continuously for 20 
years in Congress. I am citing this to illustrate the impor- 
tance of seniority on the major congressional committee and 
the length of continuous service that is required before one 
graduates to the top. 

On legislation pertaining to the Communications Commis- 
sion (radio, telegraph, telephone, cables), the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (railroads, busses and trucks, aviation), 
the Federal Trade Commission (investigation of monopolies 


I am writing you this letter to thank you for your fine spirit - 
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and fair trade practices), Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion (to regulate the stock exchange sale of stocks, bonds, 
and securities), and generally regulation of big business, such 
as the motion-picture industry, oil and gas pipe lines, food 
and drugs—in fact, the greatest portion of all legislation 
wherein the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution 
is involved—is referred to our committee for consideration. 

Some of the more important bills referred to the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee follow: 

H. R. 5480, to provide full and fair disclosure of the char- 
acter of securities sold in interstate and foreign commerce 
and through the mails, and to prevent frauds in the sale 
thereof, and for other purposes, known as the Securities Act 
of 1933. 

H. R. 8700, to establish a Code of Laws for the Canal Zone. 

H. R. 9323, to provide for the regulation of securities ex- 
changes ana of over-the-counter markets operating in inter- 
state and foreign commerce and through the mails, to pre- 
vent inequitable and unfair practices on such exchanges and 
markets, known as the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

H. R. 9694, to amend the Emergency Railroad Transporta- 
tion Act of 1933. 

H. R. 9796, to amend the act entitled “An act preventing 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or 
misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medi- 
cines, and liquors and for regulation of traffic therein. 

H. R. 9861, to amend the Railway Labor Act and to pro- 
vide for the prompt disposition of disputes between carriers 
and their employees. 

H. R. 9911, to provide a retirement system for railroad 
employees, to provide unemployment relief, known as the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

S. 1580, to relieve the existing national emergency in rela- 
tion to interstate railroad transportation, known as the 
Emergency Railroad Transportation Act of 1933. 

S. 3385, to provide for the regulation of interstate and 
foreign communication by wire or radio, known as the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. 

S. J. Res. 74, authorizing necessary funds to conduct an 
investigation regarding rates charged for electrical energy 
and to prepare a report thereon. 

H. R. 8651, to establish a retirement system for employees 
of carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce Act. 

H. R. 11108, to advance a program of national safety and 
accident prevention. 

H. J. Res. 407, consenting to an interstate oil compact to 
conserve oil and gas. 

H. J. Res. 444, to amend the joint resolution entitled “Joint 
resolution authorizing the Federal Trade Commission to 
make an investigation with respect to agricultural income 
and the financial and economic condition of agricultural 
producers generally. 

S. 1190, to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in 
petroleum and its products by prohibiting the shipment in 
such commerce of petroleum and its products produced in 
violation of State law. 

S. 1629, to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended by providing for the regulation of the transporta- 
tion of passengers and property by motor carriers operat- 
ing in interstate or foreign commerce, known as the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935. 

S. 2796, to provide for the control and regulation of public- 
utility holding companies, known as the Public Utility Act of 
1935. 

S. 2496, to amend the Railway Labor Act. 

S. 3483, to provide for rural electrification known as the 
Rural Electrification Administration Act. 

S. 2243, relating to the allocation of radio facilities. 

S. 4023, to provide for the continuation of trading in un- 
listed securities upon national securities exchanges, for the 
registration of over-the-counter brokers and dealers, for the 
filing of current information, and periodic reports by issuers. 

S. J. Res. 46, authorizing and directing the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to investigate and report on the 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and on all other com- 
panies engaged, directly or indirectly, in telephone communi- 
cation in interstate commerce, including all companies re- 
lated to any of these companies through a holding-company 
structure or otherwise. 

H. R. 3898, to amend section 318 of the Communications 
Act of 1934. 

H. R. 4213, to amend the Inland Waterways Corporation 
Act. 

H. R. 6049, to amend the Interstate Commerce Act for 
seeing-eye dogs as guides in transportation. 

H. R. 7433, to advance a program of national safety and 
accident prevention. 

S. 790, to continue in effect until June 30, 1939, the act 
entitled “An act to regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
in petroleum and its products.” 

S. 29, to require certain common carriers by railroad to 
install and maintain certain appliances, methods, and sys- 
tems intended to promote the safety of employees and travel- 
ers on railroads. 

S. 2067, to provide for, foster, and aid in coordinating re- 
search relating to cancer; to establish the National Cancer 
Institute. 

S. 2619, to reduce, rates for transportation in case of fire, 
flood, famine. 

S. J. Res. 183, consenting to an interstate oil compact to 
conserve oil and gas. 

H. R. 1668, long-and-short-haul bill. 

H. R. 6568, national gas. 

H. R. 7519, railroad-retirement system. 

H. R. 10127, railroad unemployment insurance system. 

H. J. Res. 456, interstate oil compacts. 

H. J. Res. 594, Federal Trade Commission investigation of 
distribution and sale of motor vehicles. 

S. 3, to license the manufacture of firearms. 

S. 5, food, drugs, and cosmetics. 

S. 1077, to amend the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

S. 988, Foreign Commerce Service. 

S. 3290, control of venereal diseases. 

S. 3255, over-the-counter brokers and dealers. 

S. 3756, wire tapping—to amend the Communications Act. 

H. R. 9739, amendments to the Motor Carrier Act. 

H. R. 3955, to establish a National Advisory Health Council. 

S. 29, to require railroads to install block-signal systems, 
cab-signal devices, and other similar appliances to promote 
safety. y 

REORGANIZATION BILL 

I voted for the reorganization bill because I realized the 
necessity to eliminate overlapping functions of government., 
There are many bureaus that are doing the same work or 
rendering the same service to the great confusion of Mem- 
bers of Congress and Government officials. 

Although this bill was defeated and I received many com- 
munications opposing it, I felt all along that it was Re- 
publican sponsored propaganda intended to embarrass the 
President and the administration. 

I do not condemn all Congressmen who voted against this 
bill, because actually the avalanche of letters and telegrams 
in opposition was unprecedented; and after all, every Con- 
gressman, as the servant of the people, tries to express in his 
vote the sentiments back home. Rather, I would urge that in 
the future the friends of the President make themselves 
heard even if it is with a penny postcard. 

In reply to the many communications that I received both 
for and in opposition to the bill, I sent out the following 
letter: 

Dear FRIEND: In reply to your communication regarding the 
reorganization bill, I wish to advise you that I voted for the pas- 
sage of the House bill. The House bill, as you, of course, know, 
differed substantially from the bill passed by the Senate, and did 
not differ in any essential respect from the reorganization bill 
sponsored by President Hoover. 

I felt that Congress should retain the right to approve or dis- 
approve an Executive order of reorganization by a majority vote. 
This congressional power I did not wish to relinquish. It was for 
this reason that I voted against the gag rule and in favor of un- 
limited debate and a thorough discussion by the House, These 
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provisions were incorporated into the House bill. After the adop- 
tion of this amendment the cry of “dictatorship” was silly. 

The necessity for bureau reorganization and consolidation has 
had for years the unanimous approval of all clear-thinking citizens 
and students of government. There is no threat to religion, educa- 
tion, or liberty of our citizens. There is no dictatorship or abdi- 
cation by Congress in our House bill. 

It is to be noted that former President Hoover in an interview 
given to the Associated Press on his return from Europe on March 
29 stated that he could not see that even the Senate bill contained 
any suggestion of dictatorship. 

In a message to President Roosevelt, Cardinal George Mundelein, 
Archbishop of Chicago, stated: “As a result of my own investiga- 
tion gathered from reliable and informed sources, I cannot find 
that the welfare or freedom of the Catholic Church or school is in 
any way hindered by the pending bill.” 

I am fearful, therefore, that some self-interested source has been 
spending a lot of somebody's money in getting a lot of our good 
folks unduly excited. It was truly “much ado about nothing.” 

It seems to me that the bill itself was not an issue. Most of the 
reforms sought by the President and recommended by the Brownlow 
committee had been removed by amendment. Left were only the 
power to appoint six administrative assistants, to rearrange some - 
Government agencies, to extend civil service and place it under a 
single administrator, to remove the Comptroller General, and to 
appoint an auditor general to check Federal expenditures. These 
changes would have added to the efficiency of the executive depart- 
ments. 

A Republican Congressman stated: “If it were the Lord’s Prayer, 
I'd still vote against it.” The stupidity of much of the opposition 
to Roosevelt passes belief. What the opponents actually did was 
to deny to the Chief Executive the right to put in order and to 
rearrange in the interest of efficiency, the executive departments of 
the Government, that the President is charged with as Chief 
Executive. 

Th “anti” forces were not fighting the bill. They were out to 
defeat and discredit President Roosevelt and the Democratic ad- 
ministration. It was a great victory for the lobbyists and propa- 
gandists and a defeat for those interested in good government. 

In closing I wish to thank you for the interest you have taken in 
your Congress and in your Government. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE G. Sapowsk1, M. C. 


OPPOSED TO WAR 


I have repeatedly on every occasion and on every oppor- 
tunity asserted my strong convictions against war. In my 
opinion, nearly every war that has ever been fought, with 
few exceptions, has been one for greed and selfishness and 
for the purpose of making billions of dollars for the finan- 
ciers and for the munition makers. 

I therefore supported the Ludlow amendment to outlaw war 
and to give to the people the right to vote on the question of 
participation in foreign wars. 

I wish to submit a letter of appreciation that I received 
from my colleague and friend, the Honorable Lovis LUDLOW, 
of Indiana, sponsor of the Ludlow referendum: 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January —, 1938. 
Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GEORGE: Now that the smoke has cleared away, I want to 
express, perhaps in a crude but certainly in a sincere way, my deep 
appreciation of your valuable and helpful cooperation in a cause in 
which we are both deeply interested—the right of the people to vote 
on the question of participation in foreign wars. 

While we have lost in the first skirmish, we may rest assured that 
the result of the vote on January 10 was only a temporary setback. 
We have no real cause to feel discouraged, as the first demonstration 
of strength was more gratifying than we had any reason to e 
under the circumstances, and it has been demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that the people are overwhelmingly in favor of an amend- 
ment of our Constitution that will give the masses, who have to 
do the fighting and dying and to bear the burdens and griefs of 
war, the right to say whether this country shall engage in warfare 
in foreign lands thousands of miles from our shores, 

No great cause was ever won in a single battle. Later, when the 
international situation is cleared up and conditions are such that 
this proposal may be considered alone in an unprejudiced atmos- 
phere and on its merits, we may hope, I believe, for a favorable 
outcome, 

You have stood faithfully for the masses, who have to bear the 
brunt of war, and as the sponsor of the war-referendum resolution 
I want to tell you how comforting and reassuring it has been to 
have had your constant and unfailing support all the way through, 

Please accept this assurance of my undying gratitude. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Lovis LUDLOW, 
Member of Congress, Twelfth District of Indiana. 


ANTILYNCHING 
Since my election to Congress I have consistently supported 
antilynching legislation because I believe in the fundamental 
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proposition of American law that everyone is innocent until 
proven guilty; that every citizen is entitled to a trial by jury, 
and that mob action is un-American and contrary to the 
fundamental law of the land—the Constitution of the United 
States. 

I likewise opposed differentials in the wage-hour bill, which 
was aimed directly at the colored labor of the South. I 
had previously taken the same position on W. P. A. differ- 
entials, which was also aimed at the colored labor of the 
South, 

I have always felt that it is essential to the economic wel- 
fare of the Nation that all labor, regardless of color, receive 
a fair wage for its hire. In this connection I wish to sub- 
mit letters from my colleagues, Hon. JOSEPH A. GAVAGAN, of 
New York, and Hon. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL, of Illinois, and a 
letter from the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1938. 
Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran GEORGE: Before the adjournment of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress I wish to express to you my deep appreciation for the splendid 
assistance you gave me in signing the discharge petition on the 
Gavagan antilynchmg bill (H. R. 1507), and for your loyal support 
and vote in favor of the bill when it was finally enacted by the 
House on April 15, 1937. 

I know it is a matter of regret that this bill was not favorably 
acted upon by the Senate. The tactics of that body in respect 
to this legislation was deplorable and is a sad commentary upon 
constitutional democratic legislative procedure. Nevertheless, we 
who supported the bill in the House may return to our homes 
proud of our service and confident that ultimately the American 
people will demand the final enactment of this legislation. 

May I again express to you my deep appreciation and sincere 
hope that we shall all meet again at the convening of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH A. GAVAGAN, 


Member of Congress, Twenty-first District of New York. 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1937. 
Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: This letter is sent especially to thank you 
for the support and assistance you gave in helping me in an effort 
to before the House for consideration my antilynching bill 
(H. R. 2251); while many Democrats who had promised me their 
support were overcome by spurious 8288 by an obnoxious 
iyani a numerically small, but which makes more noise than 
the nearly 15,000,000 Negroes who do not belong to it. 

In analyzing the vote, I find that by far the largest number 
of Democrats from the North voted with me. I take this as u 
tribute coming from colleagues for whom I have the deepest ad- 
miration. I wish to assure you that I appreciate, far more than 
I can express, your support. If at any time in the future I can 
be of service to you, you have only to command me. 

Again thanking you from the very depths of my heart, I am 

Cordially and gratefully yours, 
ARTHUR W. MITCHELL, 
Member of Cangrase, First District of Ilinots. 


NATIONAL A ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
New York City, N. Y., May 25, 1938. 


. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN SADOWSKI: Thank you very much for 
your letter of May 19. 

I have turned over to a member of our staff who has charge 
of publicity the letters received from yourself and other Members 
of Congress so that the fine 22 taken not only in behalf of 
the wage and hour bill, but in opposition to differentials may 
be properly publicized. 

Ever sincerely, 
WALTER WHITE, 
Secretary, o Association jor the 
dvancement of Colored People. 
THE ANTI-CHAIN-STORE BILL—A FIGHT AGAINST ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP 
AND MONOPOLIES 

H. R. 9464, the anti-chain-store bill, is aimed to break up 
the chain-store monopoly and absentee-ownership system 
in the retail business. I am, together with 75 other Members 
of Congress, one of the coauthors of the Patman anti-chain- 
store bill. I have fought the chain-store system ever since I 
was a member of the State senate in the Michigan Legis- 
lature. I have no sympathy for them. I have seen them 
come into my city and into my district and wreck and ruin 
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the independent merchant who has had an established busi- 
ness for years and who took an active and patriotic interest 
in the affairs of the community and the people who resided 
therein. 

The system has created a condition where the youths of 
America are barred from a business career in practically 
every line of business. I do not say that every boy could own 
a railroad, a telephone company, or an electric-light plant; 
but if every young boy in this Nation is deprived of the 
opportunity of some day acquiring a retail store in his home 
town, the aspirations of many fine young men will be 
crushed. 

Here are a number of direct indictments against the inter- 
state chain system: 

They are the products of a few monopolistic money lend- 
ers of Wall Street. 

Cost of food is higher in chain-controlled towns and com= 
munities. 

They do not contribute to local relief, local schools, 
churches, or charities, except a miserly sum—entirely out of 
proportion to their business—in an effort to buy goodwill. 

They break down local rent schedules by destroying the 
independent merchant. 

They compel our boys and girls to work for absentee 
owners for long hours at starvation wages. 

They crush out labor, as monopoly invariably does. 

They are draining capital from local towns. 

They destroy the independence and self-reliance that built 
this Nation. 

They do not create. They take away what others have 
created. 

They never guarantee a doctor bill for an unfortunate 
employee. 

They take local privileges and opportunities that formerly 
enabled local citizens to assume local relief assistance and 
responsibility. 

They never send an unnamed Christmas basket to a poor 
family. 

They never fail to beat down the price of farm products. 

They are the first to arrive after a town is built and the 
first to leave when a town is overtaken by drought, cyclone, 
epidemic, or other unforeseen disaster. 

They charge different prices in different cities in the 
same State, and even in the same city, depending upon 
competition from the independent merchant across the 
street who is marked as the next victim. 

They owe their growth to chiseling, cheating, racketeering 
methods, wrecking others to build themselves, 

They never operate in a distressed community. 

They never render temporary assistance in the form of 
credit to any citizen. 

They never pay their just and fair share of taxes in pro- 
portion to their volume of business. 

They have never raised the standard of living in any 
community. Absentee control of business is a detriment to 
the future welfare of all classes, and there is no class or group 
that escapes its detrimental effect upon our economic life. 

Net profits from farms, mines, or business is the only 
means of building towns, cities, and States. These net 
profits under the chain-store system fiy overnight to New York. 

Every dollar that is taken from your State or mine in net 
profits is a loss of many times that one dollar in buying 
power to the local residents. 

Net profits remaining in the community and deposited 
locally circulate many times a year among local citizens. 

Chain-store net profits go to distant owners to buy auto- 
mobiles there, not in our community; to build schools and 
churches there, not in our community; or to finance more 
Barbara Huttons, who will spend not in America but in 
foreign lands. 

More than 15 officials of one large national corporate 
chain each receive more than $100,000 a year. Would it 
not be better for these privileges and opportunities to be 
widely distributed and have a larger number receive the 
aggregate amount of salaries paid to these 15? 
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The independent businessmen cannot compete with in- 
terstate chains on a fair basis because the independent does 
not have a monopoly in some other town from which to use 
the profits to cut prices like the interstate chains. Such a 
practice gives the consumer lower prices—temporarily. 
Eventually all consumers pay and pay dearly. People who 
cannot see this have very short vision. 

The indictment is too long to be recited here. The chain- 
store question does not constitute a battle between persons. 
We are engaged in an attempt to correct an uneconomic 
system and to this end Hon. WRIGHT Parman, of Texas, 
my congressional colleagues, and I have introduced H. R. 
9464 to provide for a Federal tax on chain stores. 

Upon enactment into law, this bill will provide: 

First. Needed revenue for old-age assistance. 

Second. Employment for more than 1,000,000 people. 

Third. Reasonable security to small-business men. 

Fourth. Compensation by payment of taxes to State and 
Nation by absentee owners who today are hogging valuable 
local privileges. 

Fifth. Lower retail prices through clean competition. 

Sixth. Benefits to farmers, and small manufacturers, be- 
cause there will be more buyers for their products. This 
is the direct opposite of the monopolistic picture. 

Seventh. It will not apply to voluntaries and cooperatives 
composed of individually owned stores. 

This bill cannot be justified unless it serves the best in- 
terest of all the people. The public interest is vitally at 
stake. The interstate chains use horseshoes in their gloves 
to batter farmers and farm prices into helpless pulp. 

Not content with this unholy conquest, they are driving 
more independents out of communities and will soon have 
American consumers knocked cold with monopolistic prices. 

This bill is designed to break the vast monopolistic chain- 
store system of the United States into smaller groups and to 
confine the retail distribution of these groups practically 
within the limits of individual States. 


WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS APPOINTMENTS 


Each Congressman has the privilege to name four boys to 
Annapolis and three boys to West Point. There are then 
no further appointments until a boy graduates or is dis- 
charged because of inefficiency in his studies. 

In making these appointments I have followed the late 
Senator Couzen’s plan of selecting these boys. When vacan- 
cies occur, I notify the press, the various high schools, the 
clergy, and the clubs and organizations—some 350 that I have 
record of—that I have requested that a preliminary examina- 
tion be given by the United States Civil Service Commission 
examiner and that all boys are urged to qualify and compete. 

Because of this equitable and fair method of selection, 
some 300 boys have had the opportunity to compete, and 
those that do qualify are outstandingly bright young men 
who bring honor and credit to the district. In many instances 
I have never met the boy or his father and mother until 
after he has been appointed. The boys who have succeeded 
are sons of poor but hard-working, honest, and industrious 
parents, who are grateful for the opportunity and will serve 
their country loyally and faithfully. 


Laws Affecting Veterans Emanating From Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation Dur- 
ing the Seventy-fifth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.: JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under the permission granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am giving to the 
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House a brief outline of the laws affecting World War vet- 
erans that came from the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation, of which I am chairman, during the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, 

We reported and passed H. R. 325, which provides for the 
survey and inspection of Veterans’ Administration facilities 
and other hospitals in which Veterans’ Administration bene- 
ficiaries are hospitalized. Under this resolution the commit- 
tee was to report its findings to the House not later than 
January 3, 1938. However, an extension of time was granted 
to January 3, 1939, by H. R. 408. 

Five thousand dollars was allotted to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation for this survey. There are 
81 hospitals and facilities under the jurisdiction of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. To date there have been 60 hospitals 
surveyed by the committee. Since 1924, over $140,000,000 
have been appropriated for veterans’ hospitals and facilities, 
and this committee has been the first to make a compre- 
hensive survey since the major portion of the hospital pro- 
gram has been completed. 

Public, No. 127, June 1, 1937, amends section 301 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended (47 Stat. 334; 
38 U. S. C. 512), to extend the privilege of renewing expiring 
5-year-level premium war-risk term-insurance policies for 
another 5-year period. 

It has been found that the payment of markedly increased 
premiums under one of the usual forms of Government life 
insurance or the increased premium required by the con- 
tinuation of the 5-year-level premium term policy after the 
expiration of the 5-year period works a hardship on many 
veterans as they are unable to meet the expense required 
to continue the insurance coverage originally contracted 
for. Many of these veterans are now able to carry insur- 
ance in view of extension under this act and thus provide 
protection for their families. 

Public, No. 304, August 16, 1937, to liberalize the provisions 
of existing laws governing service-connected benefits for 
World War veterans and their dependents, and for other pur- 
poses, provides as follows: 

Section 1 provides that compensation to a widow, child, 
or children of a deceased World War veteran under Public, 
No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended by Public, No. 
844, shall not be denied if the veteran was suffering from a 
service-connected disability of 20 percent at time of death. 
Heretofore the minimum requirement has been 30 percent. 
The section does not apply to a widow unless a child was 
born of her marriage to the veteran. 

Section 2 amends section 4 of Public, No. 484, Seventy-third 
Congress, so as to permit a post-mortem finding of service 
connection. A ruling of the Comptroller General (A-68297, 
December 14, 1935) precluded such determinations under 
Public, No. 484. 

Subject to certain limitations which will hereafter be noted, 
section 3 provides for increases in rates of service-connected 
death compensation as follows: For widows between 50 and 
65 years of age, an increase from $35 to $37.50 a month; for 
widows over 65, an increase from $40 to $45 a month. For 
dependent parents, an increase from $20 to $45 a month. 
In case both are living, the rate for each is increased from 
$15 to $25 a month. If a deceased veteran’s dependent is 
receiving compensation and insurance in an amount equal 
to or in excess of the amount of compensation authorized by 
the section, the increased rate is not applicable. As to widows 
and children, the total compensation payable may not exceed 
$75 a month. 

Section 4 defines the term “widow of a World War veteran.“ 
While the present delimiting marriage date of July 3, 1931, 
is retained, a new provision includes a widow of a World War 
veteran regardless of the date of marriage provided a child 
was born of such marriage. The section also provides that 
compensation shall not be payable to a widow unless there 
was continuous cohabitation with the veteran from date of 
marriage to date of death, except where there was a separa- 
tion without fault on the part of the widow. 
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Section 5 provides that, except as to emergency officers’ 
retirement pay, reenlistment after November 11, 1918, and 
before July 2, 1921, provided there was service during World 
War hostilities, shall be considered as World War service 
under the laws providing benefits for World War veterans and 
their dependents. 

Section 6 provides that death compensation shall be effec- 
tive as of the date of death of the World War veteran if claim 
is filed within 1 year after death. 

Section 7 adds a new section, to be known as section 312, to 
the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, providing 
that as to automatic insurance, yearly renewable term insur- 
ance, ahd United States Government life (converted) insur- 
ance issued prior to December 15, 1936, the permanent loss of 
the use of both feet, of both hands, or of both eyes, or of one 
foot and one hand, or of one foot and one eye, or of one hand 
and one eye, or the loss of hearing of both ears, or the organic 
loss of speech shall be deemed total permanent disability for 
insurance purposes. 

Section 8 grants authority to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to pay to the dependents of an incompetent 
veteran receiving compensation under title III of the act of 
March 28, 1934 (Public, No. 141, 73d Cong.), who disappears, 
the amount of compensation payable to dependents of de- 
ceased veterans who die from war service-connected dis- 
abilities, except that payment shall not exceed the amount 
of compensation payable at the time of the veteran’s disap- 
pearance. A similar provision already exists with reference 
to benefits payable under Veterans’ Regulation, promulgated 
pursuant to Public, No. 2, Seventy-third Congress. 

Section 9 makes the penal and forfeiture provisions relat- 
ing to pensions and compensation contained in Public, No. 
2, Seventy-third Congress, applicable to claims for compen- 
sation under Public, No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, as 
amended by Public, No. 844, Seventy-fourth Congress, and 
this act. 

Section 1 of this act allows a widow to receive benefits if 
a child was born of her marriage to the veteran. The date 
of marriage is immaterial. It is estimated that this section 
will bring on the rolls the first year approximately 1,950 
additional cases at an annual cost of approximately $694,000. 

It is estimated that section 3 will authorize payments to 
2,300 widows at a cost of $80,000. Increased compensation 
will be paid to parents of 2,430 deceased veterans where in- 
surance is being paid, and to parents of 19,180 deceased vet- 
erans where no insurance is being paid. The increased 
compensation of these parents will approximate $5,747,000 
for the first year. The total cost of this section is estimated 
at approximately $5,827,000 the first year, providing increased 
payments to approximately 2,300 widows and to the parents 
of 21,610 deceased veterans. 

It is estimated that section 4 will make eligible for com- 
pensation approximately 500 service-connected widows at an 
annual cost of approximately $171,000 and 100 widows en- 
titled under Public, No. 484, as amended, at an annual cost 
of approximately $18,000, or a total cost for this section of 
$139,000. 

Section 5 will affect approximately 3,500 veterans now paid 
at peacetime rates and will restore them to wartime rates at 
an annual cost of $921,000. 

It is estimated that section 6 will affect 3,200 claims with 
an annual cost of approximately $279,000. 

It is estimated that section 7 will provide for the pay- 
ment of insurance to approximately 100 veterans at an an- 
nual cost of $56,000. The estimated total cost for this act is 
$7,916,000. 

Public, No. 434, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1938, provides: 

That the Attorney General of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized to agree to a judgment to be rendered by the presiding 
judge of the United States court having jurisdiction of the case, 
pursuant to compromise approved by the Attorney General upon 
the recommendation of the United States attorney charged with 
the defense, upon such terms and for sums within the amount 
claimed to be payable, in any suit brought under the provisions 


of the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, on a contract 
of yearly, renewable term insurance which may be now pending 
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or hereafter may be filed, and the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is hereby authorized and directed to make payments in ac- 
cordance with any such judgment: Provided, That the Comp- 
troller General of the United States is hereby authorized and 
directed to allow credit in the accounts of disbursing officers of 
the Veterans’ Administration for all payments of insurance made 
in accordance with any such judgment: Provided further, That all 
such judgments shall constitute final settlement of the claim and 
no appeal therefrom shall be authorized. 

As a result of the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Wilner v. United States (292 U. S. 571), 
and the enactment of Public Resolution No, 1, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, January 28, 1935, and Public, No. 844, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, June 29, 1936, there have been suits for yearly 
renewable term insurance filed subsequent to June 16, 1933, 
for which authority does not exist permitting the Attorney 
General to compromise. This legislation establishes uniform- 
ity with reference to compromise of yearly renewable term 
insurance suits. 

Public, No. 514, May 13, 1938, has two general purposes, 
viz, to liberalize the provisions of Public, No. 484, Seventy- 
third Congress, June 28, 1934, as amended, and to prescribe 
a definition of the term “widow of a World War veteran.” 

Section 1 amends section 1 of Public, No. 484, as amended, 
So as to reduce the requisite degree of service-connected dis- 
ability from 20 percent to 10 percent and to remove the limi- 
tation which bars payment of compensation to a widow unless 
a child was born of her marriage to the veteran. 

Section 2 amends section 4 of Public, No. 484, by changing 
the degree of disability from 20 percent or more to 10 percent 
or more to conform with the amendment contained in sec- 
tion 1 of the act. The time requirement as to filing proof of 
degree of disability and evidence as to service connection is 
also eliminated. These sections pertain to payment of death 
compensation to widows and children where at the time of 
death of a World War veteran from a non-service-connected 
cause he was in receipt of compensation, pension, or retired 
pay for a service-connected disability of the required degree. 

Section 3, which incorporates the second general purpose 
of the act, provides that for the purpose of payment of com- 
pensation under the laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the term “widow of a World War veteran” shall 
mean a woman who was married prior to the date of enact- 
ment of the act to the person who served. This section con- 
tains the following provisions of the prior law, section 4 of 
Public, No. 304, Seventy-fifth Congress, August 16, 1937: (1) 
Provisions governing proof of marriage, except that the law 
of the place where the ceremony was performed at the time 
thereof will no longer be for application; (2) the require- 
ment, as to the widow of continuous cohabitation with the 
person who served from date of marriage to date of death, 
except where there was a separation which was due to the 
misconduct of, or procured by, the person who served, with- 
out the fault of the widow; and (3) denial of compensation to 
a widow who has remarried either once or more than once, 
and where compensation is properly discontinued by reason 
of remarriage it shall not thereafter be recommenced. 

Section 4 repeals sections 1 and 4 of Public, No. 304, 
Seventy-fifth Congress. The repeal of section 1, Public, No. 
304, was indicated in view of the liberalized provisions of 
section 1 of the act. The repeal of section 4 of Public, No. 
304, effected uniformity with respect to the definition of the 
term “widow of a World War veteran” by eliminating the 
provision permitting payment of benefits to widows who mar- 
ried the veteran after July 3, 1931, where a child was born 
of that marriage. This principle pertaining to the birth 
of a child, as enacted in Public, No. 304, was an innovation 
in the laws granting benefits to widows of veterans. Its 
presence in the act of August 16, 1937, although a liberaliza- 
tion at that time because of the then fixed’ 1931 marriage date, 
was demonstrated to be a rule of exclusion as to other cases 
considered equally meritorious. The act extends the marriage 
date to May 13, 1938, for all World War cases. 

It is estimated that section 1 of this act will affect 1,500 
cases, at a cost for the first year of $540,300. 

Section 3, 2,200 service-connected cases, at an estimated 
cost for the first year of $794,900; and 1,200 non-service-con- 
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nected cases, at an estimated cost for the first year of $316,- 
300, or an estimated total cost for section 3, 3,400 cases, 
$1,111,200. The total estimated cost for the first year for 
this act is $1,651,500. 

H. R. 10907 (administration bill) provides for the vesting 
of title and the disposition of personal property left or found 
upon premises used as Veterans’ Administration facilities. 
This bill will greatly expedite release of personal property. 
The present law costs the Government practically $100 to 
dispose of personal effects of a veteran, costing approxi- 
mately $10. 


Townsend Recovery Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. HUNTER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


TOWNSEND CLUBS LOYAL 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, it is with real regret that I 
see the nearing adjournment of this Seventy-fifth Congress 
without action on the Townsend recovery bill, H. R. 4199. 

I know that the 161 other Members of Congress who signed 
the petition requesting the Ways and Means Committee to 
give a favorable report on H. R. 4199 feel the same deep regret. 

Of this group, 136 of us also signed the petition demanding 
that H. R. 4199 be taken from the committee and placed on 
the floor of the House for passage. 

This was 82 short of the required number, but the number 
is great enough to prove to Congress that this bill is one 
which must be reckoned with at the next session. 

I expect to go back to my district and tell these loyal mem- 
bers of the Townsend organizations who looked to this Con- 
gress to pass the recovery measure that they should regard 
the time until the next Congress meets as a period in which 
to consolidate their gains and strengthen their lines for the 
battle which will reopen next January. 

Make no mistake, the battle will reopen just as soon as 
Congress meets in January. During the past few weeks I 
have received thousands of communications from Townsend 
Club members from my own district and from the districts 
of many other Representatives as well. No other legislation 
has backing it so many determined and sincere supporters. 
Their influence will be felt in the coming primary and general 
elections because the Townsend recovery plan must neces- 
sarily be counted as a major political issue. 

I feel confident that the thousands of Townsend Club 
members throughout the country will be loyal to Congress- 
men who have been loyal to them, and that when the next 
Congress convenes we will find ourselves in a stronger position 
for the enactment of H. R. 4199. 


The Settlement of New Haven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


ADDRESS OF MAYOR JOHN W. MURPHY AT TERCENTENARY 
COMMUNITY RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN WOOLSEY HALL, APRIL 
24, 1938 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, the de- 
lightful city of New Haven, Conn., which is known to many 
LXXXIII—App——203 
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of you because of its Yale connection, is also marked out for 
others of you as the place where the finest sporting rifles 
in the world are made—the Winchester and Marlin rifles. 
When the latter factory was so good as to permit me to dis- 
tribute to each of you Members a sample of their blades I 
was truly amazed to find the number of people who asso- 
ciated the name of Marlin with the finest of rifles and steel. 
Naturally, I was pleased and at no time did I realize better 
that “a good name is rather to be chosen than great riches.” 
Well, for 300 years the city of New Haven and the colony 
of New Haven have been striving to keep afresh those prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy that the earliest pioneers 
and settlers sought to establish in this their “New Haven.” 
Our city is proud of its town meetings of old, conscious 
that from these very beginnings undoubtedly rose the basis 
for the remarks of a distinguished English historian who 
said: 
It may be said that they have no first-rate poet or painter, and 
that they have done little for scholarship and antiquities, But it 
appears to me impossible with justice to deny that they are our 
equals in political eloquence and philosophy, or that they surpass 
us as writers on the history of the continent and on the art of 
government. In practical politics they had solved with astonish- 
ing and unexampled success two which had hitherto 
baffled the capacity of the most enlightened nations: they had 
contrived a system of Federal Government which prodigiously in- 
creased the national power and respected local liberties and 
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authorities; without surrendering the securities for property and 
freedom. 


Our earliest efforts were in this direction and we may well 
take pardonable pride in this praise. One of our first leaders 
in colonial times was Roger Sherman, our first mayor, a man 
about whom I discussed at length in the House the other 
day and concerning whose extended doings and history many 
of you, my colleagues, have written and talked to me since 
that day. 

Today in direct political line from that distinguished 
man of the ancient city we have a man of strong character, 
high resolves, and equally accredited deeds whose speech in 
the great hall of Yale is worthy of the great leaders of our 
city. 

Our distinguished mayor who during the most trying 
financial crisis in our history moved with the serenity of one 
who knows where his boat is heading has won a great name. 
In the deliverance of our people from the shackles of 
financial chaos he has not only honored his own great char- 
acter but his own reputation has been enhanced throughout 
the State and the New England area. It is fitting that his 
remarks should be repeated in all our celebrations, for it 
was he who set aside June 1 to June 11 of this year as the 
period of our celebration. 

He spoke as follows: 

On this occasion, when we are commemorating in a religious 
way the three hundredth anniversary of the settlement of New 
Haven, I deeply appreciate the privilege of this opportunity of 
extending to all present the greetings of the people of this 
community. 

Official New Haven is happy to unite with representatives of the 
church, the State, Yale University, and with the people in this 
Sabbath observance of the tercentenary of our city, and it is most 
fitting that we should do so, for in the many years of our hi 
we have been closely and harmoniously associated and individually 
and collectively we have been generously blessed by God in many 


ways. 

Many changes there have been here since the first landing of the 
founders of our shores. Many men of many minds have come and 
gone. Sharp differences of opinion on various subjects have been 
expressed and sometimes bitter controversy has followed, but for 
the generations of the past and for this generation, we may say 
with truth, that the people of New Haven have ever held a firm 
faith in God and that tonight, assembled for this community serv- 
ice, we thank Him as reverently and as gratefully for His goodness 
as did the founders on that April Sunday in 1638, when they 
gathered for religious worship under the leadership of Rev. John 
Davenport. Customs and laws have changed since then, but our 
faith in God has not changed. 

In the days of the celebration that are to follow, we will err if 
we think that there should be honored only those whose names are 
conspicuous for leadership and achievement in colonial days, for 
we desire to extend honor not only to leaders in every year of our 
history but also to the rank and file who played the parts assigned 
them in the conduct of their daily lives, and which contributed 
something toward the upbuilding of our city to the proud and 
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honorable place that it halds in the list of important cities of our 
Nation. 

We rejoice and thank God tonight that as opportunity offered, 
our people have not only aided in founding and building this city 
but that they have given of their time and talents in behalf of the 
Nation and the State. The name of our first mayor, Roger Sher- 
man, appears with the names of other signers of the Declaration 
of Independence on that immortal document. In peace and in 
war our people have met their obligations and played their parts. 
Many from this community fought in the War of Independence 
and in every other major war in which our country has engaged. 

New Haven gave to the State our distinguished Governor, Wilbur 
L. Cross, and we are also proud that Yale chose for its leader New 
Haven's own Charles Seymour. 

We rejoice that here Yale University has grown to be one of the 
greatest institutions of learning in the world, and that its sons 
have made its name and the name of New Haven favorably known 
around the globe. 

Here our people have harmoniously labored for three centuries, al- 
ways enjoying that degree of religious liberty that the founders 
desired and sought when they abandoned their motherland because 
of religious persecution. 

Hence on this Sabbath we meet as a united people, to raise our 
‘voices in unison, in praise, and in thanksgiving to Him for all His 
blessings of the past and with firm faith that He will guide and 
sustain us in the future. 


Susan B. Anthony 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO TO BE DELIVERED 
AT SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK, CALIF., JUNE 26, 1938, ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE DEDICATION OF ONE OF THE GREAT 
SEQUOIA TREES TO THE MEMORY OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me by the Senate, I wish to present for insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address of Hon. WILLIAM GIBBS 
McApoo at Sequoia National Park, Calif., to be delivered on 
June 26, 1938, on the occasion of the dedication of one of 
the great Sequoia trees to the memory of Susan B. Anthony, 
as follows: 


Ladies of the Susan B. Anthony Memorial Committee and ladies 
and gentlemen, may I be permitted first to read a letter from the 
President of the United States: 

“My Dear Senator: Please extend to the ladies of the Susan B. 
Anthony Memorial Committee my sincere thanks for the kind invi- 
tation to give an address by radio in connection with their exer- 
cises on Sunday, June 26. Although unable to speak to them 
directly, it gives me great pleasure, through you, to send them my 
hearty felicitations and warmest personal greetings. 

“In strength and stability the tree in Sequoia National Park is 
symbolic of Susan B. Anthony’s character. In honoring her we 
likewise pay tribute to all valiant souls whose effort, supplementing 
hers, at length gave to American women the right of equal suf- 

with men in the conduct of governmental affairs. Their 
labors deserve to be held in everlasting remembrance. 


“Very sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

Susan B. Anthony is one of the noblest figures in human history. 
Her achievements have placed her name high upon the roll of 
eternal fame. Her life and character demonstrate that a great 
ideal is more powerful than the sword. Hers was no martial 
conquest; hers was no industrial triumph; hers was no materialistic 
victory. 

Her achievement transcended these. She conquered narrowness 
and prejudice and injustice, and disenslaved one-half the popula- 
tion of the United States by securing for them—the women of the 
United States—the inestimable blessings of equal civil rights with 
men in our great democracy. 

When Jefferson penned the immortal Declaration of Independ- 
ence, he declared that all men are created free and equal. Even 
he, the outstanding liberal of his time, did not realize that all 
women are created free and equal with men. What we really 
established in 1789, when Washington became the first President 
of the United States, was a half democracy—a democracy for men 
only. At that time a man could give away his wife's children, 
including even the unborn child. No woman had a right to any 
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money she earned—it belonged to her husband. No married 
woman could own property in her own name; nor could she recover 
in the courts damages for personal injuries or defamation of her 
character. Instead her husband could recover for the loss of her 
services, as he would for those of any other servant. A woman 
was not admitted to a hotel or restaurant unless she was accom- 
panied by a man, and, of course, no woman could vote or hold 
public office. These intolerable conditions prevailed when Susan 
B. Anthony arrived at the age of maturity. 

Is it to be wondered that this dynamic and forceful personality, 
whose soul was flaming with the injustices done to her sex, should 
take up the battle against these grave wrongs and discriminations, 
and demand that our boasted democracy should become, in fact, 
a genuine democracy, where all men and all women should become 
free and equal, and entitled to full participation in the benefits of 
democratic institutions? 

With unexampled tenacity of purpose and singleness of thought, 
she fought the battle for equal rights for women for more than 
half a century. Unhappily, she died before the full fruition 
of her hopes. But she had laid the enduring foundation for an 
emancipation which will eventually lift women to a higher develop- 
ment and to the justice of freedom throughout the world. 

Here, amid these majestic mountains, in the presence of this 
splendid company, we dedicate this living monument to the noble 
woman whose fame will live forever. May this tree, which has 
stood the storms of centuries and which scientists tell us has 
survived for more than 3,000 years, live endlessly to commemorate 
ge Peon: the name of that great apostle of humanity—Susan 

é ony. 


A False Agricultural Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish at this time, as a 
member of the liberal group in the House of Representatives, 
to state my views on the subject of farm legislation. Our 
liberal group has gone along with the New Deal and expects 
to continue to go along with the New Deal. Though most 
of us voted, rather reluctantly, for the new production-con- 
trol bill, because we felt that it would be better to do that 
than to have no farm bill at all, we are not satisfied that 
production control is the answer to the farm problem. The 
idea of production control is part of the old deal rather 
than of the New Deal. It is the policy outlined in the 
Republican platform of 1932. 

Our liberal group, as a unit, has recently subscribed and 
promulgated its belief in certain definite legislative proposals. 
One of these relates to the farm problem. It reads as follows: 

A simple agricultural bill to put a floor under the price of farm 
commodities, end gambling and speculation, and effectively assure 
the farmer cost of production. 

There are three chief reasons why I am opposed to the 
principle of production control. I regard the present policy 
of the Department of Agriculture in that regard as illogical, 
uneconomic, inhuman, and unsound. First, it is not over- 
production but rather underconsumption of foodstuffs from 
which agriculture suffers. Second, a cost-of-production pro- 
gram for farmers, in which I firmly believe, is based on a 
principle wholly different from that which underlies a pro- 
duction-contro] program. Third, production control is not 
a New Deal for agriculture in any sense of the word. It is 
part and parcel of the old deal. 

NOT OVERPRODUCTION BUT UNDERCONSUMPTION 

It is not overproduction of foodstuffs from which agricul- 
ture suffers but rather underconsumption of food. This is 
clearly pointed out in an excellent study made by Hazel K. 
Stiebling, senior food economist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and by Medora M. Ward, assistant 
economist of the Bureau of Home Economics. In 1933 the 
Department of Agriculture published this study as Circular 
296, in which were given figures showing the needs of the 
people for food, based on four classifications of diet, namely: 
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(a) Restricted diets for emergency use, (b) adequate diets 
at minimum cost, (c) adequate diets at moderate cost, and 
(d) liberal diets. Here are tables 1 and 5: 


Taste 1—four diets—approzimate yearly quantities of 2 — 
foods or groups of food needed per capita for the population of 
the United States 


Flour, — cag EO 240 224 160 100 
Milk or equivalent 155 260 305 305 
Po 165 165 105 155 
30 30 20 7 

50 50 90 110 

40 8⁰ 100 135 

10 20 25 20 

40 85 210 325 

45 49 52 52 

50 35 60 60 

30 60 100 165 

8 15 15 30 


Taste 5—Four diets—Approzimate yearly quantities of various 
foods or groups of food needed per capita for the population of 
the United States 


Adequate Adequate) Restricted 
Item Liberal | diet at | diet at | diet for 
diet moder- mini- emer- 
ate cost mum cost gency use 
cereals: : 
en flour pounds. 76 122 
rn meal do. 10 16 
3 5 
3 5 
2 3 
2 3 
1 2 
1 2 
1 1 
1 1 
100 160 
ilk: 
Fresh whole mix pounds. 296 206 
Evaporated mil d 10 10 
Pota sweet potatoes: 

Potatoes 225 — 0 129 137 

26 
155 165 
3 9 
11 
7 20 

17 

38 

35 
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8 
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10 | 20 10 
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Taste 5. Four diets—Approzimate yearly quantities of various 
foods or growps FVV 
the United States Continued 


E S 


85 
7 
7 
2 
1 

52 

45 

10 
5 

60 

56 

65 
6 
8 

18 

13 

165 

30 


A liberal diet, as shown in Table 1, would require 71 percent 
increased production of beef cattle, 152 percent increased 
production of veal calves, 187 percent increased production of 
hogs, 85% percent increased production of sheep and lambs, 
4614 percent increased production of poultry, and 7334 per- 
cent increased production of dairy cattle. Are not our people 
entitled to a liberal diet? Must they be denied in order to 
justify a mistaken egricultural policy of restricted production? 

Congressman User L. Bunnrck, of North Dakota, prepared 
a speech on the subject Are We Undernourished by Govern- 
ment Order? The speech appears on page 2410 of the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp of June 6, 1938. In the course of his 
remarks he asks this question, How can the Secretary of 
Agriculture justify his plan of restricted production in light 
of these figures? I quote further from his speech: 

Turning now to the restricted diet for emergency use—and it 
must be admitted that half of our population is now on this diet— 
we find that each person should have 168 pounds of flour per year; 
168 pounds of flour would require 3.50 bushels of wheat. There are 
approximately 130,000,000 people in the United States, and, multi- 
plying 130,000,000 by 3.50, we see that we need in wheat 455,000,000 
bushels for home consumption; we need approximately 96,000,000 
bushels for seed; and, last, while our exports are low compared with 
pre-war days, —— we have exported some wheat, and in 1936-37 we 
exported 95,000,000 bushels. 

Our average annual production of wheat for the years 1933, 1934, 
1935, 1936, and 1937 has been 641,000,000 bushels. 

With these figures in mind, the bookkeeping set-up would be as 


Bushels 
Average yield since 1933__....__......-...---~.--=--=- 641, 000, 000 
Required for home consumption on emergency diet... 455, 000, 000 
at :: 00 
Fg T O TE ai AE Aas Ra ee Se SEE RG ET = 95, 000, 000 
„WW —U—U——- EEEN 646, 000, 000 
In other words, our requirements for home tion and 


seed for the past 5 years have been 551,000,000 bushels, or nearly 
all of our entire average annual production, even if we did not 
export a single bushel. Since we do export some, the fact is 
inevitable that the people of the United States existing on an 
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emergency diet have not had enough wheat. The figures show 
that we needed 646,000,000 bushels, and only had on the average 
641,000,000. 

On the average there is absolutely no danger but what the 
American people themselves can absorb the normal wheat produc- 
tion of the farmers of this country, providing we stop imports 
of wheat or substitutes. It seems to me that the best market 
for American wheat is America, and if we do happen in some 
banner-crop year to raise too much, we can export it in competi- 
tion with world prices, no matter what that is. It would be 
better to raise too much and sell the surplus at a loss than not 
to raise enough and be forced to buy abroad. That does not 
mean that the farmer will have to sell all of his wheat at a loss, 
but only that portion of his crop which exceeds the domestic 
demands. There is not a single person in the United States who 
wants to eat bread that means a loss to the farmers of the Nation. 
There is no farmer who wants anyone to work in a factory at 
starvation wages, nor is there any farmer who wants the manu- 
facturer to lose money on his own enterprise. With this phi- 
losophy understood, how easy it would be to pass a cost-of- 
production bill. Germany put this in operation in 1929, and now 
every European country has a similar law. When in those coun- 
tries production is high, the import wall goes up; when the crops 
fail, the import wall goes down; and this is arranged automatically 
by the minister of agriculture. Why do we follow a policy that 
daily means ruin to the American farm? 

Why do we say we raise too much when millions do not have 
enough to eat under any proper standard of living? 

The President says himself that one-third of our population is 
underfed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. Can we right this situation 
by cutting down on production when Government figures show 
we are 71 percent short in beef cattle and 187 percent short in 
hogs? Can we afford to destroy any more hogs just because our 
Secretary of Agriculture thinks we should? 


COST OF PRODUCTION VERSUS PRODUCTION CONTROL 


In the second place, a cost-of-production program for 
farmers, in which I firmly believe, is based on a principle 
wholly different from that which underlies a production- 
control program. 

Two wholly different philosophies of farm legislation have 
been struggling, side by side, for expression and realization. 
The idea of a two-price system of marketing farm products, 
one price level for export marketing and a higher price level 
for domestic marketing, was suggested by the McNary- 
Haugen equalization fee plan, but that plan was not imple- 
mented to make such a dual-price system possible. The 
other theory of farm legislation, now under hopeless trial, is 
the idea of raising agricultural prices in the domestic market 
by means of restriction of domestic production. 

The fly in the ointment, so to speak, as to both of these 
theories of farm legislation is the dominance of the commod- 
ity market by the superimposed, parasitical futures market, 
with its one-price (world-price) ticker tape. The price sta- 
bilization feature of the cost-of-production program, however, 
automatically disposes of that difficulty and makes possible 
an effective two-price system. 

Many Republicans came into the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture with Secretary Wallace. Among these 
men was George N. Peek, the first Administrator of A. A. A. 
Wallace lost a good man when he let Peek go. An interesting 
story is told by Mr. Peek in his recent book, Why Quit Our 
Own. On page 18 he states that “I felt processors should be 
compelled to pay the farmers fair prices.” But complications 
arose. 
That kind of talk by Mr. Peek, about compelling processors 
to pay farmers fair prices, soon reached the ears of the 
futures traders. It should be remarked, in passing, that 
trading in futures contracts cannot be done in a stabilized 
market. One can no more play the futures market, where 
commodity prices are stable, than one can play the roulette 
where the wheel is not moving. At the middle of page 18 of 
Mr. Peek’s book the following is found: 

B. M. B. (Bernard M. Baruch) told me he had a conference with 
cotton exchange people in response to my suggestion, and they said 
they did not see how it could be worked out (i. e., separate foreign 
and domestic prices). He said he told them that there was no point 
in talking about it, that they had to do it, and to go figure out 
how. [I had asked B. M. B. to discuss with the New York Cotton 
Exchange authorities the possibility of changing their practice of 
quoting cotton prices upon the single level of world prices to 
quoting on two levels—foreign and domestic.] 
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Mr. Peek never got very far with the New York Cotton 
Exchange. Nor did he get very far with the Chicago Board 
of Trade. The idea of a futures contract market quoting 
prices on its ticker tape on two different levels at the same 
time was, indeed, quite impractical, as they told him it was. 
It was a noble sentiment that Mr. Peek and Mr. Baruch enter- 
tained, but they simply did not know their futures markets. 
The simple fact of the matter is that the Congress cannot 
save the futures contract traders and save the farmers at the 
same time too. Futures markets and fair prices for Ameri- 
can farmers based on the American standard of living do not 
mix. A futures contract market cannot operate at all except 
in the presence of fluctuating prices quoted on a jiggling 
ticker tape. Stabilizing the prices automatically stops the 
play. 

The ticker tape knows nothing of domestic supply and 
demand, It knows nothing and cares nothing about domestic 
tariffs or domestic production control. It knows nothing and 
cares nothing about the American standard of living, as 
affected by wage-hour legislation, social security, or other 
American legislation. It knows only world markets and world 
market quotations, more or less affected by conditions of 
world supply and world demand. That explains, among other 
things, the strange mystery of why the protective tariff does 
not operate to protect agriculture as it does operate to pro- 
tect industry. Industrialists do not tolerate a futures con- 
tract market ticker tape in connection with the sale of indus- 
trial goods. Only farmers tolerate that most uncivilized 
thing in a modern world. 2 

So the arduous labors of the Congress, hoping devoutly for 
a new deal for agriculture, have proved a dismal failure. That 
fact has been recognized by no less an authority than Dr. 
Louis H. Bean, economic adviser to Secretary Wallace. 
Speaking of the new production-control law and of the pros- 
pect for fair prices for farm products, he said in an interview 
with the press at the time the bill was passed: 

Judging from the history of farm prices and some of the major 
supply-and-demand factors, including the new farm legislation, it 
would appear that the purchasing power of farm prices, and there- 
fore of farmers, is likely to be lower over the next few years than it 
was in 1935-37. 

The major supply-and-demand factors, to which Dr. Bean 
refers, are world supply-and-demand factors. Those are the 
factors that influence futures quotations, which in turn set 
the pace for cash prices. These things are well understood 
by informed persons, both in and out of Congress. They are 
well understood by Secretary Wallace and by his advisers. 
They know very well that it is not a question of domestic pro- 
duction control or of domestic supply and demand, but of 
world supply and demand, that affects prices quoted on the 
futures market ticker tape that sets the pace for cash prices. 
Secretary Wallace seems to piddle around with the farm 
problem and refuses to strike at the commodity gamblers 
that are the real source of our troubles. 

If this piddling around with the problem of prices is to 
become the permanent policy of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the next logical step will be to put the 
farmers on a salary basis and let Uncle Sam worry about 
marketing the crops at world prices or less. The farmers 
have already tasted W. P. A. money and benefit checks. Next 
year they will not be so easily satisfied; the checks will have 
to be larger. Otherwise we shall need a new Secretary of 
Agriculture, willing and able to formulate and to execute a 
new deal for agriculture. We shall also need heroic states- 
men, willing to go down the line for the farmers and for a 
cost-of-production program for farmers, even if the gamblers 
do threaten them with utter destruction. 

Under a cost-of-production program the farmers would 
receive fair, stabilized prices, computed annually by govern- 
mental agencies especially charged by law with the duty of 
arriving at a reasonable figure, just and fair to consumers 
and producers alike, for that portion of their crops sold in 
interstate commerce for consumption in this country. Sur- 
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pluses, if any, would be marketed abroad by a governmental 
selling agency at such prices as might be obtained on world 
markets, and the proceeds, less operating expenses, would 
then be paid to the farmers on a pro rata basis. 

This plan would immediately result in adding billions of 
purchasing power to the farm population, and this in turn 
would result in speeding up industrial activity in the cities 
and in wiping out very largely the problem of unemployment. 
And this cost-of-production program would not cost the Gov- 
ernment a dime. I say very frankly that when it comes to 
choosing between an ineffective production-control program 
sabotaged in the market place by traders in futures contracts, 
on the one hand, and a cost-of-production program minus a 
futures contract market, on the other hand, I unhesitatingly 
choose the latter. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL IS NOT A NEW DEAL FOR AGRICULTURE 


In the third place, production control is not a new deal for 
agriculture in any sense of the word. It is part and parcel 
of the old deal. The idea is taken from the Republican 
platform. 

The Republican platform of 1932 proposed “control of pro- 
duction to such volume as will balance supply with demand.” 
It failed to point out whether it was domestic supply and 
demand that was to be controlled or world supply and de- 
mand, It also declared in favor of “control of the acreage 
of land under cultivation as an aid to the efforts of the 
farmer to balance production.” And, for good measure, it 
concluded its agricultural declaration with the words: 

We favor a national policy of land utilization (soil conservation) 
which looks to national needs, such as the administration has 
already begun to formulate. 

The Democratic platform of 1932 mentioned none of these 
things, but they have become a part of the Wallace agricul- 
tural program. The Democratic platform of 1932 proposed 
“effective control of crop surpluses so that our farmers may 
have the full benefit of the domestic market.” Control of 
surpluses is a far different thing from control of production. 
Nothing was said as to how domestic market prices should 
be computed, but these significant words were used: 

The enactment of every constitutional measure that will aid the 
5 to receive for their basic farm commodities prices in excess 

That is the one thing that the Wallace administration of 
the United States Department of Agriculture has consistently 
refused to do—to promote the enactment of legislation to aid 
farmers to receive prices in excess of cost. So-called parity 
prices, even if they should be attained, are not enough. No 
one can reasonably deny that farmers should receive for the 
products of their toil at least their production costs. It has 
been reported on reliable authority that Secretary Wallace, 
at the time that the United States Senate passed the A. A. A. 
of 1933, with a cost-of-production proviso, declared that he 
would resign if that proviso were retained in the law as finally 
enacted. So the Congress yielded to the views of Wallace and 
his advisers and cut that proviso out. 

I am not so hide-bound that I could never vote for a bill 
proposed from Republican sources. I am glad, however, to say 
that I believe that the Democratic doctrine of farm legisla- 
tion is far more sound than is the Republican doctrine, with 
which we have been experimenting at the cost of the farmers. 
I am fully convinced that before the next session of the 
Congress adjourns we shall have enacted for the farmers a 
cost-of-production program. The chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, Mr. Jones, has already on the 
floor of this House virtually promised it “if this measure does 
not work out”—that is, the production- control law. That it 
will not work out is a foregone conclusion. I think I see a 
rainbow in the sky. We shall hope on and labor on until the 
dawn for agriculture has begun to break. z 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FINLY H. GRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I have voted for 
every labor measure, or measure looking to better pay for 
labor and better working conditions for the laboring man, 
which has come before me as a Member of Congress during 
my almost 12 years of congressional service, and beginning 
back in my first term in 1911. 

WHAT I HAVE SPOKEN AND VOTED FOR 

I had the honor to be one of the prime movers in 1912 
to create the Department of Labor, with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet. I served on the Labor Committee of 
the House of Representatives during my former three terms 
in Congress, first, under William B. Wilson, as chairman, 
who was later made Secretary of the Department of Labor. 

I voted for the phosphorus-match tax bill in 1912, for 
the Children’s Bureau bill in 1912, for the labor injunction 
bill in 1912, for the Workmen’s Compensation Act in 1913, 
for the convict-made-goods bill in 1914, for the bill pro- 
hibiting time and bonus employment in 1916, and for the 
passage of an 8-hour bill in 1916. 

I voted during the special session in 1937 to discharge the 
committee on the wage-and-hour bill and against the mo- 
tion to recommit the bill, and in the present session of this 
Congress I signed the discharge petition on the wage-and- 
hour bill, voted to bring the bill to the floor of the House, 
and voted for the bill on final passage. 

COMPILATION OF LABOR RECORD 


Labor record of Congressman Frnty H. Gray, Democrat, Tenth 
District, Indiana. Service in Sixty-second, Sixty-third, Sixty-fourth, 
Seventy-third, Seventy-fourth and Seventy-fifth Congresses, com- 
piled by the national legislative departments of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, June 1, 1934. 


Labor's 
attitude 


—— —_ J j— — . ä— 


Mar. 28, 1912 


Date Remarks 


Apr. 2,1912 
May 13, 1012 Popular election of 
nited States Sena- 


tors. 
oe limitation, 
layton bill. 


May 14,1912 


July 11, 1912 Contempt of court 


tion, Clayton 
tion bill (after 


veto). 
9 compen- 
sation 


Feb. 19, 1013 . 
Mar. 1,1913 
Mar. 4. 1013 
Feb. 4, 1014 


20 
Mar. 4. 1914 
Apr. 17, 1914 


Convict-made goods 
bill. 


To increase 8 
tion for Children’s 
Bureau. 

Clayton Antitrust Act. 

Conference report on 


June 5, 1914 
Oct. 8,1914 


Jan. 16,1915 
Feb. 4. 1915 


Feb. 15, 1915 
Feb. 2, 1916 


os eee Spoke for labor. 
0 Spoke in favor. 
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Labor’s 


Date attitude 


Measure Remarks 


To strike out literacy 
test, immigration 


bill. 

bs AA Immigration bill 

To prohibit time-mea- 
suring and bonus 
systems, 

8-hour bill 

Immigration bill (after 
veto). 

Independent offices 
appropriation bill 
. — Federal 
employees’ pay res- 
toration (after veto). 

Stock Exchange Con- 


trol. 
Repeal of Liberal Dis- 
Rule. 
Social 5 Aaa 


Override Bonus Veto. 
Railroad irement 


Mar. 30, 1916 Vea Opposed 


Se} 1, 1916 
Feb. 1,1917 


Mar. 27, 1934 


Paired ſor.“ 


May 4,1934 
Jan. 3, 1935 


Apr. 19, 1935 
ay 22,1935 
Aug. 19, 1935 


Extension of C. C. C. 


camps. 

Recommit relief ap- 
propriations. 

Railroad Retirement 
Act. 

War referendum 

Extension of O. C. C. 
camps—22. million 
appropriation. 

To reduce tax for old- 
age benefits (Social 
Security). 

June 13,1938 | Unemployment insur- 

ance. 

June 14,1938 | Wage and hour bill 

(child labor provi- 
sions included). 


June 1, 1937 
June 21, 1937 
Jan. 6, 1938 
Apr. 4, 1938 


Apr. 8, 1938 


The foregoing is a copy of the digest of the voting record of Con- 
gressman Frnty H. Gray as compiled from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and kept in these offices, and it will be noted as exceptionally 
favorable toward the interests of the workers. Congressman Gray 
is an outstanding friend of all who toil in whatever field. The 
excellent record which he has established and maintained through- 
out his service in Congress has fully justified the endorsement given 
him by the railway labor organizations. 


ARTHUR J. LOVELL, ' 
Vice President, National Legislative Representative, B. of L. F. & E. 
J. A. FARQUHARSON, 
National Legislative Representative, B. of R. T. 
W. D. JOHNSON, 
Vice President, National ee ative, O. R. C. 
National Legislative Representative, B. of M. W. E. 
LABOR LONG DENIED THE RIGHT TO ACT TOGETHER 

For 50 years employers of labor, while organizing them- 
selves, denied the same right to laboring men and would not 
consider wages with them as an organization but only as 
separate, individual men. 

But now, after half a century of time, finally, over the 
bitter opposition of the organized employers of men, they are 
now conceding the right to organize and act together as 
employers have always acted together. 

The right to organize and act in a body, the right of collec- 
tive bargaining, has finally been won by labor, and employers 
formerly denying the right are today accepting this demand 
in making agreements for work and wages with the labor 
organizations. 

BUT LABOR MUST WIN OTHER REFORMS 

And there are other demands of labor which are being 
urged today as real and necessary to the welfare of labor, 
and denied or refused by employers, but which will be ac- 
cepted and agreed to by capital and employers tomorrow, 
after exhausting means to prevent them. 

WAGES MUST BE ASSURED TO LABOR DURING THE WHOLE YEAR 

But laboring men must win still other reforms before they 
are made equal with other men. Laboring men must live 
during the whole year. They must pay rent during the whole 
year, They must buy food and clothing the whole year. 
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They must provide their support the whole year and they 
must have pay for the whole year. 

But while I have consistently voted for all legislation to 
better labor conditions and bring about industrial peace and 
accord, I am not convinced that any legislation under the 
present system of employment can reconcile employers and 
employees and put this controversial issue at rest. 

THE WAGE EARNERS OF TODAY HAVE COME DOWN FROM THE SERVANTS OF 
THE PAST 

The wage earners of today have evoluted or come down 
from the slaves, servants, and bondsmen which we read about 
in ancient times. This relationship of master and servant, 
continuing on under the name of employer or employees, 
remains the irreconcilable element in industry today. 

While the laboring man has been given certain political 
rights, he has otherwise been left more dependent than when 
he was a slave serving a master. Then he was fed and housed 
by his owner. But today he is without this assurance and is 
left to live wholly on his own resources while his wages are 
being cut down to the lowest scale. 

Labor is as necessary in industry as capital is in produc- 
tion. Labor can do something without capital, but capital 
can do nothing without labor. Labor is an indispensable 
element in production and must be so recognized in indus- 
try and given an equal status with capital in production and 
in the conduct of all industrial operations. 

LABOR MUST SHARE IN THE PROFITS OF INDUSTRY 

Because of such equality with capital, labor is equally 
entitled to a share of the earnings and income from industry 
and to be fixed as certain and positive as the dividends to be 
paid on capital. 

To this end of sharing equally with capital, labor is en- 
titled to representation on the board of directors of indus- 
tries wherever labor is employed and to know what the 
earnings are and what the expenses are and what the net 
earnings are for distribution between capital and labor. 

The old relationship of master and servant remains to 
keep resentments alive. Before we can hope for industrial 
peace the laboring man’s interest must be recognized under 
a different relationship among men and as holding a recog- 
nized place in industry commensurate with the importance 
of labor in production. 

If our free, competitive system of industry is to be pre- 
served as an economic system; if State socialism is to be 
averted or warded off, industry must be reorganized on the 
profit-sharing basis for labor’s part. And the laboring man 
must be made to realize with his greater rights in industry 
his greater duties and obligations with other men. 


Political Pump Priming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BYRON B. HARLAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Speaker, the following remarks are 
almost verbatim to those given over the Columbia network 
July 2, 1938. 

Translated from American into English, the term “pump 
priming” means a national grant to select groups presumably 
to stimulate prosperity. Pump priming is a most ancient and 
venerable American practice, but President Roosevelt has given 
it a repaint job and the coming election has furnished a fine 
loud horn. 

We might well recall a few past primings, study their present- 
day consequences, and then determine whether this 1938 model 
is just a political hack or a necessary family vehicle. 
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Pump priming really began under President Washington 
with the redemption of great quantities of worthless colonial 
paper money, for which the National Government had re- 
ceived nothing and by which little was accomplished except 
the enrichment of Federalist partisans. 

This type of Federal generosity for select groups continued 
in our first two national banks. During this period also we 
initiated our lavish system of homestead gifts which enabled 
our pioneer forefathers to escape and survive nineteenth- 
century rugged individualism. Of a multitude of pump 
primings, these homestead grants furnish the one great ex- 
ample prior to this administration by which the defeated 
and handicapped received help and new hope. 

A few of the many later priming grants include the gift 
under President Grant of a priceless empire to the rail- 
roads; the alienation of our invaluable oil reserves, culminat- 
ing in Teapot Dome; the donation of mineral and forestry 
treasures; tainted subsidies without end; and a regrettable 
number of pension grants. 

Now, add to this a century and a half of tariff favors 
whereby the grantees, instead of going to the Treasury for 
enrichment, went directly into the pockets of agriculture and 
labor, not for two billion a year for 7 years but for a high 
multiple of that amount for many decades. 

With the exception of homesteads, these grants were all 
made by the political school of Alexander Hamilton, who 
taught that national well-being depended upon a proprietary 
interest in government by a wealthy aristocracy. Practically 
all of this priming was done openly for political purposes, 
extolled by political platforms, and paid for by political con- 
tributions. Now the pupils of this same school are standing 
with hands upraised and mouths agape, crying to high heaven 
that Roosevelt relief smacks of politics! 

Skipping this unintended humor, to appraise this charge 
properly, we could profitably examine the necessity for this 
new relief and the methods of administration. If relief is 
now necessary, and the methods used the best available, what- 
ever political outgrowth may happen to develop would seem 
to be unavoidable. 

By a peculiar irony our present necessity for relief appears 
to be caused very largely by unwise pump priming of the past. 
For example, the tariff, by operation of accepted economic 
laws and retaliation from other governments, has almost de- 
stroyed our foreign markets for agriculture and those indus- 
tries which pay the highest wages. Until 1930 we led the 
world in a mad tariff war, which has since become the lead- 
ing irritant in world military turmoil. Tariffs have also made 
tremendous monopolies possible and very profitable. These 
two outlaws of healthy political economy, trade barriers, and 
monopolies have perverted every normal economic process. 
Supply and demand have but a secondary effect on most 
prices and wages. Glut and famine constantly occur, sep- 
arated only by frontier lines. Decreased demand usually 
means closed factories, not lower prices; while lower agri- 
cultural prices mean increased supply, not less. 

These are but a few of the multitude of topsy-turvy con- 
ditions which have arisen out of our past pump priming and 
similar action abroad. The unnatural political economy 
thus created has produced two groups of citizens—those who 
have been able to protect themselves from the penalties of 
normal economic laws; and a much larger group, the great 
mass of humanity, who not only still bear the heartless 
severity of economic laws but in addition suffer from the 
immunity enjoyed by the elect. 

The World War brought these submerged groups to the 
surface everywhere crying for security. Parliaments gen- 
erally proved helpless, and the mailed fist of dictatorships 
resulted. Dictatorial countries quieted unrest by employ- 
ing insecure groups in military activities, while surviving 
democracies used public funds to help the insecure and 
prevent, if possible, recurring panics. 

Thus in the twenties we lent and spent abroad thirteen bil- 
lions to prime foreign pumps to create an artificial market 
for American products. So far in this decade we have lent 
and spent at home fourteen billion. Yet in spite of it all 
we are now in our third post-war difficulty, 
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We now face a momentous decision. Shall we return to 
that type of individual liberty, privilege, and pump priming 
that drove our forefathers constantly to new frontiers when 
now free land is exhausted? Or shall we continue work re- 
lief while we at least endeavor to readjust our economic 
machine to afford greater mass security? 

From a few protected groups we get the command, “Give 
us back our former liberty.” While from the unprotected 
mass comes the universal plea, “We must have greater 
security.” Not a single nation has yet moved toward the 
pre-war type of individual liberty, while the dictatorships 
have wholly abandoned human liberty in a desperate grasp 
for complete mass security. If now we alone attempt to 
restore the good old days without affording that security 
demanded by farmers, unorganized laborers, youths, the 
handicapped, and the aged, can any reasonable man hope 
to preserve our democracy? 

Every student of history, of course, recognizes the danger 
of merely paternalizing the masses. Everyone also sympa- 
thizes with farmers and businessmen in their aversion to 
unaccustomed regulations, but where is the responsible leader 
in this distorted economic world who gives us any alternative, 
based upon facts and reason and not on emotion and 
selfishness? 

Some say, “Reduce expenditures radically.” We did this 
in the spring of 1937 when our tentative Budget was practi- 
cally in balance. Whatever caused the depression in the fall 
of that year, reduction in expenditures did nothing to avert it. 

Others advise Federal gifts to the States with full local 
power over relief, yet the only important cases of misappli- 
cation of relief money have occurred in the hands of State 
appointees, in spite to a large corps of secret Federal agents 
constantly checking on local administrators. What have we 
to indicate that the removal of this supervision would promote 
honesty, or that State appointees are less political than 
Federal? 

They demand that we repeal recent regulatory laws, stop 
pampering labor, and reduce taxes. All present regulatory 
laws and taxes were in full force during 1936, some of them 
much earlier, yet the following year, 1937, was second only to 
1929 in prosperity. On the other hand, New Deal regulations, 
taxes, and labor policy did not exist in 1929, yet the Hoover 
panic arrived. During the twenties, also, corporation and 
income taxes were low and pump-priming tariff rates were at 
their very highest. In fact, the politicians also primed the 
pump for themselves during this decade by returning four 
billion tax dollars, collected under Wilson, to favored indi- 
viduals, yet the Hoover panic arrived. Thus it is apparent 
that we suffered our worst panic when we had few regulatory 
laws, light taxation, and little sympathy with labor, while 
we enjoyed a most unusual prosperity under New Deal regu- 
latory laws, labor policy, and taxes. 

This does not mean that our regulatory laws have been 
faultless, that the conduct of labor has been wholly above 
reproach, nor that the perfect tax law has yet been written. 
It does mean that to blame our economic woes on Federal 
regulations, labor policy, and taxes is nothing but a gas at- 
tack by those who prefer loaded dice. They are silent about 
those swollen industrial inventories created in the spring of 
37 largely to kill anticipated strikes, about the shameful lack 
of public spirit by too many banking interests, about a dis- 
astrous overexpansion of retail credit due to high pressure, 
unwise salesmanship, and about a world torn by war and fear 
of war caused mostly by trade barriers which they initiated. 
They would much rather remind you of the mote in the eye 
of labor and government than have you notice the beam in 
their own. 

To make Roosevelt relief expenditures as startling as pos- 
sible, administration critics cry out that our bonded indebted- 
ness under him has increased $17,000,000,000. They do not 
tell you, however, that two billion of that amount paid the 
soldiers’ bonus, a moral obligation created by them; nor that 
another two billion exists as cash in our exchange stabiliza- 
tion fund; nor that we have as assets additional cash and 
corporate securities worth six billion; nor do they comment 
on the tangible improvements created all over this country 
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conservatively valued at another six billion. ‘They refuse to 
discuss also the boundless and imminent havoc which would 
have occurred but for prompt pump priming; wrecked homes, 
foreclosed farms, hopeless youth, and a possible destruction 
of free government. Try if you can to measure those averted 
losses by any seventeen billions increase in the bonded debt. 

They tell us that continued spending is the road to ruin. 
This is an admitted possibility; but if we stop now without 
curing the economic chaos to which their own unwise pump 
priming has contributed, ruin is not a possibility: it is a 
certainty. 

If today we had the rich oil, mineral, and forestry treasures 
that have been given away; if the constant threat of war 
caused by trade barriers could be abated; if world markets 
could again be opened; and if monopolies could be brought 
under control, we would probably not need Roosevelt pump 
priming. As it is, we must face conditions as they exist. We 
must do everything within our power to preserve free govern- 
ment by increasing its efficiency and its capacity to furnish 
just and necessary security. 

Doubtless waste and mistakes have occurred. Possibly po- 
litical influence has occasionally been improperly exercised. 
However, does the record of administration critics indicate 
that their control of government in this period of unprece- 
dented flood, drought, hurricane, and panic devastation would 
have been above reproof? Let us not be diverted from a 
necessary meritorious course by the sound of a loud horn, 
nor the vision of an angel with G. O. P. framed in the halo. 
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STATEMENT FROM UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted me 
by the Senate, I present for insertion in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing statement from the Department of Agriculture re- 
garding the agricultural situation in Kentucky: 

AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN KENTUCKY 1932-37 
I. COMPARISON OF DATA 


Farm cash income in Kentucky! rose from $73,719,000 in 1932 
to $168,459,000 in 1937, an increase of 129 percent. Of the 1937 in- 
come $11,160,000 was in Government payments to farmers. Indi- 
cations are for an income in 1938 somewhat lower than in 1937. 

FARM CASH INCOME, PRICES, AND PURCHASING POWER 

For the United States as a whole, farm cash income during the 

years 1932-37 has been as follows: 


Farm cash income 


Cash farm income for the United States as a whole increased in 
1937 for the fifth consecutive year and exceeded 1936 income by 


Because farm income statistics collected and maintained by the 
Department of Agriculture are being revised, figures for Kentucky 
given in this pamphlet are not always strictly comparable. The 
1936 and 1937 figures are on a calendar-year basis, as are all figures 
on livestock and livestock products, while crop figures for years be- 
fore 1936 are, for the most part, on a crop-year basis. 
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8 percent. Pronounced gains in the early months of 1937 largely 
accounted for the increase. In the closing months of 1937, after 
the harvesting of the biggest crops in the history of the United 
States, cash income began to drop off more than seasonally and fell 
below the 1936 level. 

Farm income was nearly twice as large in 1937 as in 1932, but 
it was considerably below the 1929 figure of $10,479,000,000, the 
largest income on record. 

From 1929 to 1932 both farm income and prices paid by farmers 
declined sharply, but farm income declined more. Consequently, 
in 1932, farmers were able to purchase only about 57 percent as 
many goods and services as in 1929. From 1932 to 1937 both farm 
income and prices paid by farmers increased, but farm income 
made the greater advance. As a result, in 1937, farmers were 
able to buy about as much of the things they needed as in 1929. 

United States farm prices generally increased 86 percent in 1937 
as compared with 1932, rising early in 1937 to double their 1932 
level. At the low point in March 1933 they were 55 percent of 
pre-war. In January 1937 they reached their post-depression peak 
at 131 percent of pre-war. 

Although the prices of things farmers buy rose considerably 
during the 1932-37 period, the exchange value per unit of farm 
products increased from an average of 61 percent of the pre-war 
level in 1932 to 93 percent of that level for the year 1937. At the 
depression low in February 1933 the unit exchange value of farm 
products was just half of what it had been before the war. At the 
post-depression peak in January 1937, when farm prices were at 
their highest, the exchange value was 101 percent of pre-war. 

For the country as a whole the decline in farm real-estate values 
came to an end in the year ending March 1933 after continuing 
unbroken for more than a decade. In that year farm real estate 
was worth about 73 percent of its pre-war value. In the year 
ending March 1937—the fourth consecutive year of increase—it 
rose to 85 percent of pre-war. The improved farm real-estate 
situation in the country as a whole since 1933 is also reflected in 
the sharp decrease in forced farm sales and the noticeable upturn 
in voluntary sales. Forced sales through foreclosure and other 
causes declined from 54.1 per thousand farms in the year ending 
March 1933 to 22.4 per thousand for the year ending March 1937. 
Voluntary sales and trades of farms during the same period rose 
from 16.8 per thousand farms to 31.5 per thousand. 

KENTUCKY'S PART IN THE NATIONAL GAIN 


The extent of change in the economic situation of Kentucky 
farmers during the 1932-37 period is indicated by the greatly in- 
eg income from the leading farm commodities produced in the 

ate. 

Cash income from tobacco jumped from $31,960,000 for 1932 to 
$64,164,000 in 1937. This was a gain of $32,204,000, or 101 percent 
for Kentucky tobacco growers. The 1937 figure includes no Govern- 
ment payments. 

Kentucky dairymen also profited from a substantial rise in cash 
income between 1932 and 1937. Income rose from $12,378,000 for 
1932 to $18,907,000 in 1937, an increase of $6,529,000, or 53 percent. 

Beef producers were another group whose income increased 
greatly during this period. From $7,207,000 for 1932, it rose to 
$16,356,000 in 1937. 

The economic well-being of corn-hog producers in the State im- 
proved considerably during this 5-year period. In 1932 their cash 
income amounted to $5,013,000. By 1937 it aggregated $17,545,000. 

Cash income from other Kentucky farm commodities showed up- 
turns from 1932 to 1937. Income from poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts rose $4,265,000, or 81 percent; that from cotton (lint and seed) 
$187,000, or 34 percent; and that from sheep and lambs $3,142,000, 
or 90 percent. 

Price changes from 1932 to 1936 on the leading farm commodities 
in the State, which brought about a considerable share of the in- 
creased income indicated above, are shown below: 


TaBLE 1.—Average prices received by Kentucky farmers for com- 
modities listed in 1932 and in 1936 
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FARM REAL-ESTATE VALUES UP 


Along with rising farm income Kentucky farm real-estate yalues 
have mounted and taxes have declined. The decline in value of 
farm real estate, which began more than a decade ago, reached its 
post-war low in the year ending March 1933, when it stood at 80 
percent of pre-war. From this low the estimated value per acre 
rose to 98 percent for the year ending March 1937. Kentucky 
farmers as a whole therefore found their real estate worth about 22 
percent more early in 1937 than in the first quarter of 1933, 
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Fewer Kentucky farmers were forced into sales or transfers of 
their lands and more were able to make voluntary transactions. 
The number of forced farm sales per thousand declined from 48 for 
the year ending March 1933 to 12.9 for that ending in March 1937. 
Voluntary sales and trades during the same period increased from 
21 to 87.5 per thousand. 

Bankruptcies among farmers in the United States numbered 
2.479 in the year ending June 30, 1937, according to an analysis by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics based on reports to the 


ae Range Sep borg aera lye rim nebo 
81.39 per $100 of value. By 1936 they had fallen 42 percent to 80 
cents per $100 value. Figures for 1937 are not yet available. 


in 1936, as compared with 42 cents 


FARM WAGE RATES HIGHER 


Wage earners on Kentucky farms, as well as landlords and ten- 
ants, found their income On April 1, 1933, the average 
monthly farm wage rate with board was $13. Four years later it 
was $18.75, having advanced 44 percent above the 1933 level. 


II. AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS THE BASIS 


The production-adjustment programs of the A. A. A., with other 
labored AAN, were the basis for the marked agricultural 


change from 1933 to 1937. 
Under these , 246,045 crop-adjustment contracts from 
Kentucky farmers were accepted by the A. A. A. Of these contracts, 


2,734 were cotton contracts, 179,703 tobacco, 48,835 corn-hog, 


agricultural programs, 
1933, were concerned with good use of the land, 5 
adjusting production to effective demand. It was recognized from 
the start that relieving a portion of the farm land from the soil- 
exhausting burden of surplus crop production offered a chance 
to put this land to soil-conserving uses which farm specialists for 
many years had been advocating. 

Adjustment contracts included provisions ee beneficial 
uses for acreage taken out of surplus crops. The cotton contract 
for 1934-35 specified use of the rented acres for “soil-improving 
crops; erosion-preventing crops; food crops for consumption by the 
producer on his farm; feed crops for the production of livestock 
or livestock products for consumption or use by the producer on 
his farm; or fallowing; or such other uses as may be itted 
by the Secretary of Agriculture or his authorized agent.” Food 
and feed crops for home use were authorized on rented acres in 
the South, because it was recognized that the standard of farm 
living in that region, which contains half of the farm population 
of the country, might thereby be improved. The tobacco contracts 
carried similar provisions, 

In the 1934 crop year, the first in which adjustment programs 
were in full ation, the Nation's farmers to shift their 
production on nearly 36,000,000 acres, or one-ninth of all the culti- 
vated land in the country. Farmers in Kentucky shifted more than 
425,800 acres from corn, wheat, cotton, and tobacco. Of the 
36,000,000 shifted acres in the United States, about one-third was 
put in pasture or meadow crops and one-third into em 
forege crops and crops that supplied food and feed for home use. 
The remaining one-third was fallowed to conserve moisture and 
control weeds, planted to farm wood lots, or left idle. The acreage 
left idle was very small. 

Adjustment measures were undertaken only after cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, and corn-hog producers had indicated thelr approval by 
means of democratic referenda. 

Four commodity referenda on crop-adjustment measures were 
held among Kentucky farmers. The first corn-hog referendum gag 
held in October 1934 to decide whether a corn-hog program fi 
1935 was favored by producers. Contracting producers in Kentucky 
numbering 8,313, or 92.7 percent of the 8,967 signers, favored con- 
tinuing corn-hog adjustment in 1935. A referendum was held 
among cotton farmers on December 14, 1934, to determine whether 
the Bankhead Act was to be continued. Out of 1,600 votes cast 
by Konary ootan producers, 1,189 were for continuance of the act. 

During the summer of 1935 producers of flue-cured, ae fire- 
cured, ae air-cured, and cigar leaf tobacco were asked if they 
favored a production-adjustment program to follow the one which 
expired with the crop year 1935. Burley producers in Kentucky 
favored a program for 1936 by a vote of 72,063 to 3,876. Kentucky 
growers of fire-cured tobacco voted 14,137 for a 1936 program and 
1,156 against. Growers of dark air-cured in this State favored 
a 1936 program by a vote of 10,334 to 628. A Nation-wide wheat 
referendum was conducted on May 25, 1935, in which producers 
were asked, “Are you in favor of a wheat production adjustment 
program to follow the present one which expires with the 1935 crop 
year?” In Kentucky, 4,090 votes were cast by signers and non- 
signers, of which 3,804 favored a program and 286 opposed. 
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In the referendum for corn-hog producers who were asked on 
October 26, 1935, whether they favored a program for 1936, returns 
from Kentucky indicated that 24,751 growers’ votes were cast, of 
which only 840 opposed a program. 

The result of these A. A. A. programs and of the droughts of 
1934 and 1936 was to reduce price-depressing a Se of most 
major farm commodities to approximately normal carry-over levels. 


Carry-over of major farm commodities 
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of year 
Cle Cleaned rice. 
Under the adjustment programs through December 31, 1937, 
rental benefit, price-adjustment, and pool and option payments to 
Kentucky cotton growers totaled $263,208.15. Rental benefit pay- 
ments to producers of other commodities were: Tobacco, $15,782,- 
078.16; peanuts, $18; corn-hogs, $7,242,237.57; wheat, $959,304.27. 


III. THE Som-CoNsERvATION PROGRAMS 


po guages Ne gy aan Amcor pon control 
as a means of restoring farm F power and thereby reliev- 
ing the emergency. By 1936 farm , based on 
cash income from marketings, was about 40 percent than 


programs 

droughts, surpluses had been considerably reduced. This lessening 
of the emergency and the Supreme Court's decision in the Hoosac 
Mills case on January 6, 1936, which invalidated the A. A. A. pro- 
duction-control programs, paved the way for a long-time soil- 
conservation program. This was based on the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, approved February 29, 1936, 
weer emphasized soil conservation rather than production adjust- 
ment. 


THE 1936 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


About 4,000,000 farmers in all parts of the Nation, members of 
about 2,700 county conservation associations, participated in the 
1936 agricultural conservation program. Under this two 
types of payments were offered to farmers for positive performance 
in conserving and improving their farm land. Soil-conserving pay- 
ments were made for shifting“ acreage from soil-depleting to soil- 
conserving crops in 1936. Soil-building payments were made for 
1936 8 of soil-building crops and for approved soil- building 
practices. 

Sixty-six percent, or about 286,179,000 acres, of the total crop- 
land in the United States was covered by applications for payments 
under the 1936 program. 

About 31,444,000 acres were diverted from soil-depleting crops, 
either as a direct result of the program or because drought had 
destroyed established acreages of soil-depleting crops. Of this 
diverted acreage, about 68.3 percent was diverted from general crops, 
30 eb for cotton, 1.2 percent from tobacco, and 0.4 percent from 
peanuts. 

Soil-building practices were carried out on about 53,000,000 
acres. Legumes and legume mixtures, permanent pasture, green- 
manure and cover crops were newly seeded on 43,963,000 acres. 
Fertilizer and lime applications were made to 3,247,000 acres. 
Terracing, contour furrowing, protected summer fallow, and other 
mechanical erosion controls and miscellaneous soil-building prac- 
tices were put into effect on 5. igs 000 acres. 

Payments for soil-conserving and soil-improving practices under 
the 1936 program totaled $376,097,826, of which $23,171,053 went for 
county expenses. 

In Kentucky about 173,100 farmers, d into 118 county 
associations, participated in the 1936 program. Of the total 8,852,000 
acres of cropland, about 93 percent, or 8,216,000 acres, was covered by 
applications for payments. The acreage diverted from soil-deplet- 
ing crops (6,907 from cotton, 126,277 from tobacco, and 336,807 from 
other crops), totaled 470,001 acres. Soil-building practices were 
put into effect on about 3, oon 219 acres, as follows: New seedings of 
legumes and legume mixtures, perennial grasses for pasture, and 
green-manure crops, 2,157, 819 a acres; fertilizer and lime applications, 
483,548 acres; forest tree plantings, 267 acres; terracing, 8,584 acres. 

For their positive soil-conserving and soil-building performances 
in this connection, Kentucky farmers participating in the 1936 
program received $11,109,541 in conservation payments, including 
county association expenses. 


IV. Tue A. A. A. or 1938 


It became clearly evident in late 1937 that measures for even- 
ing out violent fluctuations in supplies and prices of farm products 
and in the incomes and buying power of farmers were necessary in 
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addition to the soil-conserving measures of the 1936 and 1937 
programs. 

In January 1937 farm prices were at their post-depression peak 
of 31 percent above the pre-war level. The per unit exchange value 
of farm products generally was slightly above that of pre-war days, 
the ratio of prices received to prices paid standing at 101 percent of 
the August 1909-July 1914 average. Surpluses of most basic com- 
modities had largely disappeared. 

As crop reports in the spring and summer began to reveal the 
p! for record-breaking crops, however, the farm prices began 
to fall. In April they were 130 percent of pre-war. By June they 
had declined to 124 percent of that level, and by September to 118 
percent. In December they stood at 104 percent. 

The December crop réport revealed the total 1937 farm output as 
the largest on record. Production of grains, meat animals, poultry 
products, and tobacco was less than it had been in some interim 
years, but production of fruits, vegetables, truck crops, and cotton 
topped all former figures. As these large crops moved to market 
prices dropped rapidly. By February 1938 they were only 97 percent 
of pre-war, having declined 26 percent from their January 1937 
level. The unit exchange value of farm products had declined by 
nearly one-fourth in little over a year’s time. 

Trend of prices of Kentucky’s leading farm products under these 
circumstances is shown below: 


TABLE Il.—Average prices received by Kentucky farmers for com- 
modities listed on dates specified 
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1 Types other than cigar, November 1937. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, approved by the Presi- 
dent on February 16, strengthens and continues the agricultural 
conservation programs, which are open to participation by all 
farmers in the United States. 

In addition, it supplements these programs with measures for 
helping farmers to stabilize their production, marketing, prices, 
and income, It provides assistance for producing farm commodities 
in quantities adequate to meet all requirements of domestic con- 
sumption and desirable exports and to establish and maintain 
larger reserve supplies than have ordinarily been maintained in past 
years. It includes loans to make it possible for farmers to carry 
over from good years the surplus supplies for use in bad years. 
Finally, it provides mechanisms which are designed to enable farm- 
ers to r ate the movement of farm crops to market and to pre- 
vent dumping excessive supplies on overloaded markets to cause 
price collapse and severe drops in farmers’ income, 


The Struggle for Flood Control in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, the other day Congress en- 
acted a flood-control bill which improves existing law and 
clears the way for the construction of the dams and reservoirs 
which have been planned by Army engineers and authorized 
by Congress. 

This bill establishes the definite policy that the Federal 
Government shall own and control these public projects and 
the sites upon which they are built. It was contended by 
some officials of State governments and of private power cor- 
porations that as ownership of sites was not clearly explained 
in the Flood Control Act of 1936, where dams and reservoirs 
could be used for several purposes, the States or communities 
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could reserve for themselves any other uses besides flood 
control. 

Whereas in the Flood Control Act of 1936 provision was 
made for local and State contributions toward the cost of the 
land, the present bill provides that the Federal Government 
pay the entire cost of construction and of acquisition of 
lands, rights-of-way, and easements. 

We now have a Nation-wide and comprehensive plan of 
flood-control projects on all the large rivers that have had 
disastrous floods in the past, and instead of divided respon- 
sibility between the Federal Government and local or State 
governments, as the previous bill contemplated, responsibility 
for carrying out the program lies with the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is the proper way, because it was found that local 
and State governments failed to cooperate with each other 
or with the Federal Government. They failed to provide the 
necessary sites or the money to purchase them, and, in the 
case of our own New England States, set up legal obstacles 
which prevented construction of the projects. At the time 
the New England compacts were drafted, apportioning each ~ 
State’s contribution, clauses were inserted to the effect that 
the States or local interests were to have the rights to any 
power development. This would have been in violation of the 
Federal Water Power Act of 1920 and the Flood Control Act 
of 1936. 

Ever since the formation of our Federal Constitution the 
United States Government has had jurisdiction over navi- 
gable rivers in order to promote interstate commerce and the 
general welfare. By collecting and holding back tremendous 
quantities of water during flood seasons these reservoirs 
afford protection for the lives and property of the inhabitants 
of the river valleys, and such flood control prevents the de- 
struction of highways, railroads, telephone poles, and wires, 
which provide the means of communication between peoples. 
Equally important is the fact that when the water is released 
during dry seasons the increased flowage aids navigation and 
contributes to improved sanitation, 

The latest Flood Control Act provides that the work shall 
be carried out by the Army engineers and the Federal Power 
Commission. If any of the proposed dams are found to be 
available for the generation of power, penstocks are to be 
constructed. However, further congressional legislation will 
be necessary in order to utilize such penstocks for the gener- 
ation of power. 

The great dams in the Tennessee Valley have protected 
that section of the country from floods, have improved navi- 
gation, and have generated electricity which helps to pay for 
the cost of the project. 

It is needless for me to mention the importance of the 
proposed dams to New England, where the people in the 
valleys of the Connecticut and Merrimack have been at the 
mercy of rampaging floods on numerous occasions. Argu- 
ments about home rule and State rights do not protect 
lives or property. Rivers, in their mad rush to the sea, 
Sweeping everything in their path, inundating homes and 
factories, taking lives, and leaving men and women penniless, 
do not stop at State lines, nor do they consider State rights. 
This is a national problem and the bill we have just passed 
attempts to solve it nationally. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was passed in the House by the 
overwhelming vote of 226 for and 4 against. This means 
that the Representatives of the people realized that here was 
@ proposal and an opportunity to solve the problem, and that 
those who had voted against flood-control measures on previ- 
ous occasions must have realized the merits of this bill. 

While nothing had been done to solve the problem of con- 
trolling floods in administrations prior to that of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, this bill is the culmination of many proposals and 
attempts to provide flood protection during the present 
administration. 

This legislation will provide New England with the long- 
hoped-for protection, unless certain powerful interests are 
able to carry out their recent threats to stop the immediate 
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construction of these reservoirs. Up to now the utility inter- 
ests have always been able to obtain exclusive power rights 
by one means or another. Dams were built primarily for 
power development and not for flood protection. While the 
power interests continuously raised the cry of “State rights,” 
neither they nor the States themselves have provided flood 
control. In the past the States have controlled the dam 
sites, and the power interests were always able to make deals 
whereby they secured, directly or indirectly, the benefits of 
power generated at such dams. So far as New England was 
concerned, the flood-control program provided in the 1936 
act was not available because the interstate flood-control 
compacts were illegal and could not be ratified by Congress. 
The history of the compacts furnishes clear evidence that 
unless the New England power companies were able to retain 
the right to control power development they were powerful 
enough to block attempts by the Federal Government to 
provide flood protection. 

Coming from a territory which has suffered heavily from 
recurrent floods, I have always been interested in the matter 
of adequate flood protection. When I first came to Congress 
in January 1935, I introduced a bill providing $50,000,000 
for a comprehensive fiood-control project for the Connecticut 
River. I reintroduced a similar bill in January 1937. It was 
my belief that flood control, being a Nation-wide problem, 
could be settled only by action of the Federal Government. 
The New England States, individually or collectively, took 
no action, except when aided by the Federal Government, 

When the flood-control bill of 1936 was considered in the 
House on August 22, 1935, there was no provision for the 
Connecticut or Merrimack Rivers. I introduced an amend- 
ment authorizing the expenditure of $1,000,000 for reservoirs 
and dams on the Connecticut River, and the amendment was 
agreed to. 

I recollect the opposition to the amendment and to the 
flood-control bill itself. I also remember the assistance given 
to me by some of my colleagues in the New England delega- 
tion, including Congressman McCormack, of Massachusetts; 
former Congressman William Granfield, of Springfield, Mass.; 
the late Billy Connery, also of that State; and my Demo- 
cratic colleagues from Connecticut. 

It was found that the bill did not contain any authoriza- 
tion for the Merrimack River, and after the amendment was 
accepted for the Connecticut River, an amendment was then 
offered by the late Representative Connery to authorize con- 
struction of dams upon the Merrimack River. This amend- 
ment was likewise adopted. 

There were two roll calls in the House upon this flood- 
control bill. The first was on a rule to consider and discuss 
the bill, and the following Members voted against discussion: 
Representative Snell, Republican, minority leader of the 
House; Representative Martin, Republican, of Massachusetts, 
assistant minority leader; Representative Rogers, Republi- 
can, of Massachusetts; Representative Treadway, Republican, 
of Massachusetts; Representative Wigglesworth, Republican, 
of Massachusetts; Representative Merritt, Republican, of Con- 
necticut; Representative Higgins, Republican, of Connecticut. 

These same Republican Members, with the additional help 
of Representative TINKHAM, Republican, of Massachusetts, 
also voted against final passage of this flood- control bill. 
The following year it was approved in the Senate and be- 
came the Flood Control Act of 1936. 

This 1936 bill to which I have just referred, and against 
which my Republican colleagues voted, permitted the States 
to get together and draw up agreements or compacts allo- 
cating their share of the cost of lands and rights-of-way. It 
was by virtue of this bill that the New England States drafted 
their famous compacts, which I have already mentioned, 
for the Connecticut and Merrimack Rivers. 

However, both compacts, as drawn up, contained clauses 
setting up a commission, to whom certain leases of the lands 
were to be made for a period of 999 years, and other clauses 
granting power rights to the States. 
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According to President Roosevelt, who had been advocat- 
ing flood control ever since he took office in 1932, these com- 
pacts violated Federal laws of 1920 and 1936. ‘The Federal 
Power Commission likewise submitted an opinion that these 
laws had been violated by the New England compacts. In 
the face of this opposition on the part of the President and 
the Federal Power Commission, some of the Republican 
Members who had voted against the 1936 flood-control bill 
actively attempted to have Congress ratify these compacts. 
If these compacts were ratified, they would, in the words of 
Judson King, who made a nonpartisan analysis of them— 

Create a legal precedent which would strike down throughout the 
United States Federal control in the people’s interest of water 
power established by the act of 1920; paralyze the Federal Power 
Commission; hamstring the President's regional conservation pro- 
gram; radically affect the policy governing the administration of 
T. V. A., Bonneville, and all yardstick plants; and establish the 
utilities’ doctrine of States’ rights as a national power policy. 

The question has often been asked, How was such a power 
joker inserted in the two New England compacts? No doubt, 
if our New Eagland Governors had had more information on 
the subject at the time the compacts were drawn, they surely 
would not have assented to the power clause. 

After the compacts had been approved by the State legis- 
latures and sent to Congress for ratification it was learned 
that three prominent utility lawyers had direct and indirect 
official connection with their State compact commissions 
which had drafted the compacts containing the power joker. 
One of the dominant members of the Vermont Drafting Com- 
mission has had as clients the Central Vermont Public Service 
Corporation, the Green Mountain Power Co., and the Twin 
States Gas & Electric Co., which was connected with the 
Insull outfits. Upon the New Hampshire Drafting Board was 
a member who has acted as attorney for the Associated Gas 
& Electric interests, the New Hampshire Gas & Electric Co., 
and is registered under New Hampshire law as a lobbyist for 
utility companies. The third person was a member of the 
Massachusetts Planning Board. This gentleman was for- 
merly president of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and of the New England Power Association, a $400,000,000 
holding company, and is now a director and member of its 
executive committee. 

Mr. Speaker, before I conclude I am reminded that during 
the present session of Congress we also authorized the con- 
struction of dikes and levees along certain rivers under the 
direction of Army engineers. Many cities on the Connecti- 
cut River—such as Springfield, Mass., and Hartford, Conn.— 
will receive direct benefits from these dikes. Army engi- 
neers report that cities like Middletown and Cromwell will 
have their annual flood losses reduced considerably upon 
completion of the reservoirs in the Connecticut River Basin, 
and that no plan can be devised for construction of dikes 
or reservoirs in such localities which will afford adequate 
protection at a cost which can be economically justified. 

The dikes by themselves would not give adequate protec- 
tion to those cities, but in conjunction with the reservoirs 
and dams they form part of a comprehensive flood-control 
plan for the Connecticut River Valley as well as for the 
Merrimack and other rivers. 

Without the initiative of the Federal Government in pro- 
viding legislation and appropriations the people would still 
be in a state of insecurity and fear. The only thing now left 
is to begin actual construction of these public works. 

Let us hope nothing will be done by any interests or indi- 
viduals in New England to block this great constructive pro- 
gram of the Federal Government. We ask for the active 
cooperation of all local and State government officials to the 
end that work upon this program can be initiated and carried 
through to a successful completion. 

The people of New England have suffered too much from 
disastrous floods in the past to permit this great undertaking 
to be sabotaged in order to satisfy the selfish desires or 
political animosities of a mere handful. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on authority granted me 
by the Senate, I wish to present for insertion in the RECORD 
the following speech of Hon. James P. McGovern, entitled 
“Alcohol in Interstate Commerce,” to be delivered by him at 
the Twenty-ninth Annual Convention of the Flavoring Ex- 
tract Manufacturers’ Association of the United States at Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., on June 27, 1938, as follows: 


“Alcohol in interstate commerce” immediately suggests a moving 
panorama of stirring events. In its relation to intoxicating liquors, 
no commodity has so aroused the emotions of the Nation as alcohol, 
unless perhaps it be the traffic in human flesh. The startling 
analogy in the development of laws, Federal and State, prohibiting 
slavery, culminating in the thirteenth amendment, and those pro- 
hibiting intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes, culminating in 
the eighteenth amendment, would afford an interesting prelude to 
this discussion, but time and your indulgence will not permit. 
With the Federal Government divested of exclusive power to regu- 
late interstate commerce in intoxicating liquors by the adoption of 
the twenty-first amendment, we find the States, unleashed from 
this all-important Federal tie, resorting to measures which, regard- 
less of necessity, tend to aggravate discord and, at times, reflect 
retaliation in policy. It is hoped, however, that intoxicating liquor 
will never be allowed to undermine that respect for law which con- 
stitutes the foundation of all our cherished institutions, and here 
let the simile end. 

It is not my purpose to burden you with a temperance lecture, 
or to extol the virtues of alcohol or condemn its evils. This must 
be a happy occasion, and no phophecy of gloom should pervade your 
deliberations. Your business is to make what we take more agree- 
able to take, and if much that is prescribed today could be flavored 
with a little optimism, synthetic or otherwise, perhaps we could 
take it better—on the chin. There is always a comfortable feeling 
of safety in the esprit de corps of any organization, and who can 
resist the united devotion of those pledged together in a righteous 
cause? In this category the Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States has a record of achievement second to 
none among trade groups, and I take this occasion to congratulate 
Chairman Beach and his associates on the membership committee 
for the unprecedented increase in the number of those who have 
joined your ranks during the past year. In this streamlined age, 
when everything is sacrificed to speed, we are prone to accept too 
much as a matter of course; our thinking becomes mechanical and 
we rush on, trusting to the safety of the traffic lights ahead. To 
one who has spent the better part of his life in consistent endeavor 
to promote and safeguard the legitimate uses of alcohol, the signal 
lights are always set on “caution,” and I may therefore be pardoned 
if my remarks assume a somber tone. 

Volumes have been written on the subject of interstate com- 
merce. Countless articles have appeared in magazines and jour- 
nals expounding the doctrines and principles involved, while the 
courts all over the land, Federal and State, have vociferously vied 
with each other in disapproving and upholding legislation enacted 
for the aggrandizement of power. It should be borne in mind that 
the necessity of general supervision over commerce was the sole 
cause of the convention held at Annapolis in 1786, and this un- 
doubtedly was the dominating purpose of the great convention 
held at Philadelphia the following year. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the power “to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States and with the Indian tribes” was 
surrendered and delegated to the new Government unanimously 
and without debate. Commerce between the States was to make 
the States united, and if any regulation was necessary, such regu- 
lation was to be by the Congress. I wish to emphasize this point 
here for reasons which will hereafter be explained. 

State boundaries meant more in those days than they do now. 
Conditions must have been very severe and the confidence of the 
delegates very great to have prompted them to make the sacrifice; 
but who will say their sacrifice was in vain? It is no disrespect 
to their memory to venture the observation that rum was an im- 
portant article of commerce at that time and, indeed, was the 
first source to which the Co: turned for revenue when the 
new Government began to function. It will be interesting to note 


at this point that alcohol, as such, had no special recognition in 
the revenue laws of the United States until the Denaturation Act 
of 1906. It was, however, known as a definite chemical substance 
which, with other properties not then appreciated as they are 
today, possessed the “kick” which gives to all liquors their intoxi- 
cating character, and consequently all liquors, spirituous and 
fermented, were and are taxed on their percentage of alcohol or 
proof. This Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde character has proved most 
unfortunate and is responsible for all our woes. This article of 
commerce was not regarded so viciously during our early colonial 
period, as the customs of the time will show; and when the first 
President and the first Secretary of the Treasury marched into 
Pennsylvania at the head of the troops to put down the Whisky 
Insurrection” it was more to impress the people that the Govern- 
ment meant business when called upon to enforce the law than 
to collect the revenue then involved. 

During the early part of the nineteenth century deep undercur- 
rents of emotion were disturbing the country. The great idol of 
the people, the personification of all their virtues, had gone, and 
mistrust, suspicion, and doubts regarding the new government on 
the Potomac were beginning to assert themselves in the politics of 
that time. The two questions which contributed most to this un- 
rest, but which were carefully concealed because of their inflamma- 
tory nature, were those involving slavery and liquor. The assump- 
tion of power by the Government in the establishment of a Federal 
bank had been approved by the Supreme Court in the great case 
of McCulloch v. Maryland and, in the equally famous case of Co- 
hens v. Virginia, the Court had presumed to review a decision of the 
Virginia State court in a criminal case involving the sale of lottery 
tickets, contrary to the laws of that State, because a Federal ques- 
tion was at issue. What, then, would the Supreme Court do if it 
ever undertook to pass upon the question of interstate commerce, 
the regulation and control of which had been delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government under the Constitution? The opportunity was 
soon presented, and like all the great questions of that time, came 
from unexpected sources and with unexpected results. 

Under date of March 19, 1787, the State of New York passed a law 
(ch. 57, Laws 1787) granting to one John Fitch “the sole right 
and advantage of making and employing for a limited time the 
steamboat by him lately invented.” It was recited in the law that 
whereas Fitch had represented that he had constructed “an easy 
and expeditious method of impelling boats through water by the 
force of steam,” and “in order to promote and encourage so useful 
an improvement and discovery and as a reward for his ingenuity, 
application, and diligence” he was given “the exclusive right of con- 
structing, making, using, and employing, and navigating all kinds 
of boats or watercraft urged or impelled through the water by 
fire or steam, in all creeks, rivers, bays, and waters within the State 
for 14 years.” This legislative license or grant also provided that 
if any person without authority from Fitch should make or use 
any such boat, he should forfeit 100 pounds and the boat. 

This man Fitch was a most interesting character and his career 
a tragic one. Unquestionably he was the inventor “of a method 
of propelling boats through the water by the force of steam” and 
not Robert Fulton. He had constructed such a boat and success- 
fully demonstrated its operation on the Delaware in the presence 
of delegates to the Constitutional Convention assembled at Phila- 
delphia in 1787, which probably was responsible for the concession 
granted to him by New York and other States during that year. 
He also received a patent from the Government, He subsequently 
in 1796 constructed a boat on Collect Pond in the city of New York 
propelled by a screw propeller. All these events happened during 
the life of the franchise granted to him in New York. He apparently 
did not have enough of the “pull” of those times and was unable 
to obtain the recognition and financial assistance which his efforts 
deserved, and in June or July 1798 committed suicide by poison, 
died unattended in a tavern, and was buried at Bardstown, Ky. 
Doffing my hat in respect to his memory, it might be stated that 
the celebrated steamboat monopoly, which thereafter developed 
in connection with which the policies of the Government regarding 
interstate commerce were determined, might never have happened 
for reasons which will now appear. 

Chancellor Robert R. Livingston, of New York, also obtained a 
similar franchise from the legislature. This franchise or law was 
passed March 27, 1798 (ch. 55, Laws, 1798). The law repealed the 
previous statute of 1787 under which Fitch was given the franchise 
and recited that whereas Livingston was possessor of a mode of 
applying a steam engine to propel a boat and was deterred from 
carrying same into effect because of the prior act, “and whereas 
it is further suggested that the said John Fitch is either dead or 
hath withdrawn himself from the State without having made any 
attempt in the space of more than 10 years for executing the plan 
for which he obtained the exclusive privilege, whereby the same is 
justly forfeited,” the same privileges were extended to Livingston 
for 20 years, provided he would within 12 months give proof to 
satisfy the Governor and others of having built a boat of at least 
20-ton capacity propelled by steam “whose progress through the 
water with and against the ordinary current of Hudson's River 
taken together shall not be less than 4 miles an hour.” Livingston 
had also entered into partnership with Robert Fulton, and out 
of their relationship and the interest of many others of influential 
standing arose the great steamboat monopoly of that period. 
Ex-Gov. Aaron Ogden, of New Jersey, and his partner, one Thomas 
Gibbons, had established a steamboat line between New York and 
New Jersey in defiance of the monopoly and had been enjoined 
by the State courts of New York. Ogden accepted a license from 
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the monopoly, but Gibbons refused and started an opposition line 
in 1818. A motion to dissolve the injunction was denied and sus- 
tained by the higher court. An appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Daniel Webster appeared for Gibbons. 
The case finally came on for argument before the Court, Chief 
Justice Marshall presiding, February 9, 1824, The celebrated deci- 
sion was rendered March 2, 1824, which has been described as “that 
opinion which has done more to knit the American people into an 
indivisible nation than any other one force in our history, except- 
ing only war.“ Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 1) was the first case 
which the Supreme Court had to review questions involving inter- 
state commerce. It has not only become a classic in our jurispru- 
dence but has constituted the basic authority for all those exten- 
sions of power which the Federal Government has and is exercising 
over the channels of trade. It defined in simple if emphatic terms 
the meaning of the words “regulate” and “commerce,” as they 
appear in the Constitution, holding that “commerce undoubtedly is 
traffic, but it is something more—it is intercourse,” and that in 
this field of regulation and control the Congress is and must be 
supreme. The economical and political effects of this decision were 
enormous and prevail today. Needless to say, the first monopoly 
collapsed under the weight of such decision and trade, commerce, 
and intercourse increased by leaps and bounds. The interesting 
question was presented as to whether the State could legislate or 
regulate on the subject of commerce in the absence of legislation 
by the Congress. This comes near home, but Judge Marshall, ever 
cautious, held that the had already acted in the 
coasting laws, and as the State law was in conflict with such laws it 
was unconstitutional. Judge Johnson, however, in a concurring 
opinion, held that the Federal power over commerce was exclusive 
in the fullest degree. 

As previously indicated, the States were greatly disturbed over 
the issues of slavery and liquor. The effect of the decision 
in Gibbons v. Ogden was to curtail the power of the States in such 
commodities, as can well be understood. Leaving the commerce 
in slaves to your further imaginings let us return to the traffic in 
liquors. 

‘The Wilson Original Package Act of 1890, the Webb-Kenyon Act 
of 1913, and the Reed amendment of 1917, were all intended to 
relinquish certain powers of the Federal Government, acquired 
under the commerce clause, so that the States might better enforce 
their local laws relating to liquor. The Wilson Act made the 
original package, on arrival in a State, subject to the laws of 
that State; but this, of course, did not prevent the importation of 
such packages into the State which the States desired to prohibit, 
but could not because of the commerce clause. The Webb-Kenyon 
Act then prohibited shipment into a State of liquors intended to be 
received, sold, or in any manner used in the original 
package or otherwise, in violation of the laws of such State; and, 
finally, the Reed amendment made it illegal, under Federal law, for 
anyone to order, purchase, or in any manner transport in inter- 
state commerce intoxicating liquor except for scientific, sacra- 
mental, medicinal, and mechanical purposes into any State the laws 
of which prohibited the manufacture or sale of liquor for beverage 
purposes. It is rather difficult to understand, when the States had 
delegated full and exclusive responsibility to the Government to 
regulate interstate commerce and directed the Government to exer- 
cise such duty, how the Government, by an act of Congress, could 
surrender or redelegate such power. 

However, these acts were found unsatisfactory and ineffectual. 
Result: The eighteenth amendment under which for the first time 
in its history police power was conferred on the Federal Government, 
but only in regard to intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. 
It has always impressed me as being rather odd, if not unfortunate, 
that the first attempt of the Federal Government to exercise this 
all important and all extensive police power should have resulted 
in condemnation and failure, and rather sad that intoxicating 
liquor was responsible for such failure. I must not go into detail 
in reviewing prohibition under the eighteenth amendment and the 
National Prohibition Act, for this experience is well within the 
memory of all present. Suffice to say that all importation, trans- 
portation, sale, and even possession of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes was prohibited throughout the Nation and the 
entire country was dry—theoretically at least. 

I must, however, pause to state, without fear of contradiction, 
that one great and splendid thing emerged out of the chaos which 
attended that noble experiment. he true character and value 
of the chemical alcohol was recognized, and in most impressive and 
convincing fashion. While alcohol had attained some recognition 
in the policy of denaturation, established in 1906, it was only be- 
cause it was divested of its character as a beverage and rendered 
“unfit for liquid medicinal purposes.” The tax was even lifted. 
Again, during the World War, the production and withdrawal of 
alcohol were relieved from any restrictive provisions imposed by the 
3 laws, but only because of the necessities of those precarious 

ys. 

This is a convention of manufactures of flavoring extracts—not 
producers of paints, varnishes, and other products made with de- 
natured alcohol. While compelled to use tax-paid ethyl alcohol, 
I realize that you are looking around for a suitable substitute 
because of the tax and the burdens placed upon the industry in fear 
that somebody might use it for beverage purposes. A new day, 
however, is dawning, for alcohol will achieve its rightful position 
if only we can carry forward the gains already made. 

Before me are the faces of many of those who stood shoulder to 
shoulder in that great struggle to place alcohol on a pedestal so 
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high that the impending avalanche of prohibition would not de- 
stroy it. The Grim Reaper, however, has gathered in quite a few, 
among whom may be mentioned the dynamic Dick Bond, the lovable 
Tom Lannon, the able attorney Tom Hickey, and others whose 
memories will be eyer cherished. It would be remiss on my part not 
to speak of the outstanding services rendered to the common cause 
by your present general counsel, my good friend, John Hall. 

The eighteenth amendment was ratified January 15, 1919. The 
National Prohibition Act, as finally introduced, was approved Octo- 
ber 28,1919. In the spring of 1919, during the pendency of such act 
which, at that time, embraced only Title I, relating to “war prohibi- 
tion,” and Title II, relating to the “prohibition of intoxicating 
beverages,” I conferred with Hon. Daniel C. Roper, then Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and now Secretary of Commerce, with a 
view of having the Treasury Department prepare and recommend 
to the a separate Industrial Alcohol Act, which would 
govern and apply exclusively to the manufacture, distribution, sale, 
and use of alcohol—ethyl and denatured—for all nonbeverage pur- 
poses. The Commissioner was favorably impressed with the argu- 
ments and assigned then Deputy Commissioner H. M. Gaylord to 
cooperate in a measure for the Department's consideration. 
This task was completed and Commissioner Roper, on June 4, 1919, 
submitted the bill for formal introduction to the Demo- 
cratic member of the House Judiciary Committee, Hon. Edwin 
Yates Webb, of North Carolina, coauthor of the Webb-Kenyon Act, 
and now United States District Court judge for the Western Dis- 
trict of North Carolina. Congressman Webb decided that it would 
be more advisable for the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
Hon, Andrew J. Volstead, to introduce the bill. This was done by 
Chairman Volstead on June 5, 1919, such bill being known as H. R. 
5029, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, entitled: 

“An act to provide for the manufacture and sale of high-proof 
spirits for other than beverage purposes and to insure an ample 
supply of alcohol and to promote its use in scientific research and in 
the development of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries.” 

Chairman Volstead, who was in charge of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act, however, was not willing that the Industrial Alcohol 
Act be considered as a separate measure but to incorporate 
its main features as an addition to the National Prohibition Act, to 
be designated “Title III.” Mr. Volstead introduced me to Mr. Wayne 
B. Wheeler, general counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, who not only 
was sympathetic with the p' and objects of the proposed Indus- 
trial Alcohol Act, but so favorably impressed with the language of 
what was afterwards enacted as section 13 of Title III that he had the 
title of the Volstead Act itself changed so as to carry part of the 
language of such section, viz: 

“An act to prohibit intoxicating beverages, and to regulate the 
manufacture, production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for 
other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of 
alcohol and promote its use in scientific research and in the de- 
velopment of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries.” 

After several months of continuous conferences between Chair- 
man Volstead, officials of the Treasury Department, Mr. Wheeler, 
and myself, agreement was reached regarding most of the provisions 
of Title III, but it was not until final debate on the floor of the 
House that such title was whipped into the present form as enacted. 
While not by any means as satisfactory as the Industrial Alcohol 
Act proposed by the Treasury Department, it was the best that 
could be obtained under the circumstances. 

The twenty-first amendment was adopted December 5, 1933, 
and, in view of its importance, I quote from it as follows: 

“The transportation or importation into any State, Territory, or 
possession of the United States for delivery or use therein of 
intoxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby 
prohibited.” 

The language of this amendment follows closely the provisions of 
the Webb-Kenyon Act, which, as stated, did not confer upon the 
States any power to prohibit, regulate, or control the shipment of 
liquor into the States. Such power remained in the Federal Gov- 
ernment; but now, under the twenty-first amendment, the trans- 
portation or importation into any State, for delivery or use therein, 
of intoxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, is pro- 
hibited. The power to prohibit the transportation or importation 
of intoxicating liquors into a State and to thereby regulate the 
interstate commerce in intoxicating liquors is now conferred on 
the States, and it may be assumed that the power to prohibit in- 
cludes the right to restrict or curtail. It should be understood that 
the States never had this power, for they had surrendered it in 
the commerce clause when the Constitution was adopted. The 
Supreme Court has held in State Board of Equalization v. Young’s 
Market Co. (299 U. S. 59) that “the amendment which ‘prohibited’ 
the ‘transportation or importation’ of intoxicating liquors into any 
State ‘in violation of the laws thereof’ abrogated the right to im- 
port free, so far as concerns intoxicating liquors,” and that “the 
words used are apt to confer upon the State the power to forbid all 
importations which do not comply with the conditions which it 
prescribes.” ‘This view was subsequently reaffirmed by the Court 
in Mahoney, etc., Triner, May 23, 1938, and it was further 
held “that since the adoption of the twenty-first amendment the 
equal protection clause is not applicable to imported intoxicating 
liquors.” 

Under date of June 25, 1936, the Congress adopted the “Liquor 
Enforcement Act of 1936,” which act was intended to afford the 
assistance of the Government to the States in enforcing the twenty- 
first amendment. It was provided, in effect, that any person who 
imported intoxicating liquor into a State in which all sales, except 
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for scientific, sacramental, medicinal, or mechanical purposes, were 
prohibited was guilty of a Federal offense if the liquor was not 
accompanied by a permit or license required by the State, or if all 
importations into the State were prohibited. 

The definition of intoxicating liquor as prescribed by the State 
was to apply. An attempt was made to amend this act by the 
Tarver bill, H. R. 7508, which passed the House July 19, 1937, and 
in amended form by the Senate May 28, 1938. The House failed, 
however, to accept the Senate amendments, and the measure died 
with the Seventy-fifth Congress which adjourned about 10 days 
ago. As some such legislation is likely to be enacted at the next 
session, it is interesting to note that, as passed by the Senate, H. R. 
7508 provided that the importation into any State in which all 
sales, except for the nonbeverage purposes before mentioned, are 
prohibited constitutes a Federal offense if the importation is 
prohibited by the laws of the State. It was also provided that all 
importations should be evidenced by “shipping documents” in the 
manner and form prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, the absence of which would create a presumption of 
guilt, In reporting and discussing this amendatory act, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee stated that on superficial examination the 
language of the twenty-first amendment might seem, to one not 
familiar with its background, broad enough to contemplate Fed- 
eral protection for all States, wet or dry, but that this was clearly 
not the fact. It was further stated that “the history of the 
twenty-first amendment indicates that it was intended to turn over 
to the States entire control of the liquor traffic, and that the 
Federal Government’s obligation to the States was to be restricted 
to protection of the dry States.” 

I should like to take the time to discuss the voluntary control 
assumed by all industries under the N. R. A. codes, the purposes 
and objects of the Federal Alcohol Administration Act, the recent 
increase of tax, including the floor tax, in their relation to and 
effect upon interstate commerce, but I fear I have long since 
exhausted your patience, 

In the twenty-first amendment we are again haunted 
threatened with the general term “intoxicating liquors.” 
eighteenth amendment used such term but restricted its pro- 
visions to “intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes.” The 
twenty-first amendment, however, also uses the term “intoxicating 
liquors” but does not so limit its scope to liquors for beverage 

In some respects, therefore, the twenty-first amendment 
may become more dangerous to the chemical alcohol than the 
eighteenth amendment, This becomes more ominous in view of 
the provision in the Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936 that the 
definition of “intoxicating liquor” as prescribed by the States 
shall prevail, the views of the Senate Judiciary Committee that 
the entire control of the liquor traffic has been turned over to the 
States, and the attitude of the Supreme Court that the States may 
now restrict and prohibit importations. Under these alarming 
conditions it is therefore of the utmost importance that the States 
should give full and complete recognition to alcohol as an essential 
chemical in science and industry by incorporating suitable pro- 
visions in their laws and regulations which will assure and afford 
adequate protection to all legitimate nonbeverage uses. 

It will, therefore, be apparent that alcohol in interstate com- 
merce is still surrounded with difficulties, and that serious legal 
complications and unforeseen obstacles may arise unless the in- 
tegrity of this most essential and valuable chemical can be main- 
tained. The battle must now be waged on 48 fronts. Taxes, how- 
ever burdensome and unjust, must, can, and will be paid, but 
measures, whether by law or regulations, which impose needless 
restrictions on the distribution and use of alcohol for nonbeverage 
pe must, can, and should be stopped. This great organization 

always responded to the call for help. “Believe it or not,” you 
are a vital and important member of the alcohol family, for you 
use this chemical tax-paid, undiluted, undisguised, undenatured, 
but, I apprehend, not unafraid. In this connection I have never 
been quite able to understand just why tax-free alcohol can be used 
on the hair, eyes, ears, nose, throat, cheeks, lips, and, alas, of late, 
on finger and toe nails, while denied in those things intended to 
nourish the body and relieve, if not cure, its ailments, I hesitate 
to read section 13 of title III lest constant repetition bore you, but 
it is the most remarkable provision ever written into any law. 
Therefore, in view of what I have endeavored to express, I trust you 
can take it again. Here it is: 

“Sec, 13. The Commissioner shall from time to time issue regu- 
lations respecting the establishment, bonding, and operation of 
industrial-alcohol plants, denaturing plants, and bonded warehouses 
authorized herein, and the distribution, sale, export, and use of 
alcohol which may be n , advisable, or proper, to secure the 
revenue, to prevent diversion of the alcohol to illegal uses, and to 
place the non-beverage alcohol industry and other industries using 
such alcohol as a chemical raw material or for other lawful pur- 
pose upon the highest possible plane of scientific and commercial 
efficiency consistent with the interests of the Government, and 
which shall insure an ample supply of such alcohol and promote 
its use in scientific research and the development of fuels, dyes, 
and other lawful products.” 

This Federal statute has not been repealed, but, on the contrary, 
has been greatly strengthened by the Congress. It did not lapse 
with the eighteenth amendment, nor has it expired with the 
twenty-first amendment. Interstate commerce in alcohol must and 
will continue, and the Federal Government is pledged and directed 
to do all within its power to promote its distribution and lawful 
use. All other Federal laws, with but few exceptions, are prohibi- 
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tive and punitive, and regulations are calculated to keep the wrong- 
doer from doing wrong at the expense of those who would, if left 
alone, be law abiding. In Title ITI, however, the shoe is on the other 
foot. All users of alcohol have right now a glorious opportunity to 
perform a great and unselfish public service by demonstrating their 
loyalty to the principles there proclaimed. The strong arm of the 
Federal Government can and will guide you along the present un- 
certain channels of interstate commerce, and it is believed that all 
the States would welcome its protection even if extended over their 
borders. The United States of America will never surrender the 
oe which her people have conferred upon her, so let us go 
orward. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreement Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following correspond- 
ence with the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1938. 
Hon, CORDELL 


HULL, 
Secretary of State, State Department, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. HULL: In looking over the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 3, 1938, I have noted in the Appendix a letter from my col- 
league, Hon. ALLEN T. TreApWay, one of the leaders of the Republi- 
can Party in Massachusetts and a political opponent of this admin- 
istration, in which he criticizes the reciprocal trade agreement 
program. 

This letter also contains extracts of the views of Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee on the Reciprocal 
Tariff Act of 1934, 

It is of course true, on the other hand, that there are many 
prominent Republicans who, rising above political bias, have 
praised the administration’s reciprocal trade agreement program 
and the improvement of our export business, 

I should like to receive your comments upon the arguments ad- 
2 by Mr, Treapway or a copy of any reply you have made to 

etter. 
Sincerely yours, WILHANM M. Crrron, M. C. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, June —, 1938. 
The Honorable WILLIAM M. Crrron, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr. Crrron: I have received your letter of June 15, 1938, 
in which you call attention to the text of a letter from Representa- 
tive Treapway to me, as inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 3, 1938, criticizing the trade-agreements program, and in 
which you ask for my comments thereon. In reply I am enclosing 
herewith, for whatever use you may wish to make of it, a copy of 
my reply to Mr. TrREADWAY. 

I desire to take this opportunity to express my appreciation of 
your consistent support of the trade-agreements program—a pro- 
pan which I am convinced is serving the fundamental interests 

th of the Nation as a whole and of your own State of Connecticut. 


Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL HULL. 
(Enclosure: To Representative TrREApway, June —, 1938.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June —, 1938. 
The Honorable ALLEN T, TREADWAY, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Treapway: I have received your letter of June 3, 
1938, containing numerous critical observations with reference to 
the trade-agreements program from the standpoint of its general 
wisdom, its actual administration, and its constitutionality. 

I am glad to have this candid expression of your views; but T am 
sure you will not be surprised to learn that, for the most part, they 
do not coincide with my own. Indeed, I would be less than frank 
if I did not say that the position which you take with reference 
to the trade-agreements program, as elaborated in this letter and on 
numerous other occasions, is, in my opinion, supported neither by 
the available facts nor by an adequate conception of the kind of 
tariff policy which is in the interest of the Nation as a whole and 
therefore of every part of the Nation, including New England. 

I am afraid there is little that I can say which would bridge the 
gap between our respective views as to sound general tariff policy. 
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That is a difference of long standing. I do feel, however, that it is 
your attention to certain definite misconceptions 
W. ur letter discloses with respect to various phases of the 
trade - agreements program. 

There is one thing on which I am sure we are in complete agree- 
ment, namely, that any revision of our tariff-rate structure must 
inevitably give rise to some temporary business uncertainty. That 
is inherent in the situation. It applies whether the revision be 
cautious and gradual over a period of years, as under the Trade 
Agreements Act, or drastic and sweeping, as under the Tariff Act 
of 1913 on the one hand and the Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930 on the 
other. 

In this latter connection I desire to stress especially what hap- 
pened in 1930. For unless the events following the passage of the 
Hawley-Smoot Act have far too soon escaped the memories of 
American business and industrial leaders, those leaders should 
view with particular alarm any future sweeping upward revision 
of the tariff such as took place at that time. When we solemnly 
and ‘deliberately enact a tariff law which virtually applies the 
guillotine to our foreign trade, those vast segments of our eco- 
nomic life, both industrial and agricultural, which are immediately 
dependent upon foreign markets are at once greatly depressed. 
And when that happens, all the remaining segments of our na- 
tional economy, including the so-called tariff-sheltered industries 
of New England and other parts of the country, soon follow suit. 
You will perhaps recall that I discussed this matter at some length 
in my letter of March 14, 1938, to the 15 Republican Congressmen 
from New England, including yourself, in response to a joint com- 
munication from them urging, in substance, that the trade- 
agreements be abandoned. 

It would appear to me to be perfectly evident that the gradual 
and cautious revision of the tariff-rate structure carried out under 
the Trade Agreements Act, and in return for which we obtain 
reductions of foreign barriers against our export trade, should be 
the occasion for much less business uncertainty than the method 
of sweeping general revision. If there were real evidence that 
trade agreements were being made with a hasty and reckless dis- 
regard of the interests of the so-called tariff-sheltered industries, 
that would perhaps be less true. But, notwithstanding your as- 
sertions to the contrary, there is no such evidence. Hence it would 
seem clear that the real interests of business and industry would 
be best subserved by careful avoidance of statements designed 
to arouse, or ba the effect of arousing, unwarranted and ex- 
aggerated fears on score. 2 

The trade agreement with Czechoslovakia, to which you allude, 
is a case in point. The industrious efforts in various quarters to 
make it appear that this agreement is highly injurious to certain 
domestic industries are not supported by the facts. In the case 
of shoes, for example, concerning which, you will remember, there 
was so much agitation, the concessions actually made are so cir- 
cumscribed as in effect to assure to domestic producers nearly 
99 percent of the domestic market as regards quantity and over 
99 percent as regards value. Some of those who were certain that 
the shoe industry was going to be wantonly sacrificed in this 
agreement neglected to observe, when the agreement became public, 
that nothing of the sort had been done, As a matter of fact, in 
that agreement, as in others, the greatest care was exercised to 
avoid granting concessions which might inflict real injury on 
domestic industries. 

Moreover, there is not the slightest ground for assuming that 
our negotiators were “out-traded” in that agreement, In this 
connection your citation of the fact that the United States gave 
duty concessions on 64 items covering 48 percent of our imports 
from Czechoslovakia but obtained duty concessions on only 18 
items covering but 7.8 percent of our exports to Czechoslovakia is 
misleading in the extreme. 

The facts are that by far the greater part of our imports from 
Czechoslovakia are dutiable goods, whereas much the larger part 
of Czechoslovak imports from the United States consists of raw 
materials, chiefly cotton and copper, which are admitted free of 
duty. Naturally, therefore, the ratio of value of the trade in 
tariff-reduced items to the total trade would differ widely in the 
two cases. But that proves exactly nothing. In addition to bind- 
ing on the free list this large trade in raw materials, Czechoslovakia 
granted concessions of the utmost importance on a wide range of 
items, both agricultural and industrial—not merely duty reductions 
but also removal or relaxation of special controls on imports, 
quantitative restrictions, etc., which had previously been highly 
restrictive of our trade. The facts required for a balanced appraisal 
of the value of the concessions obtained and granted were made 
available in an analysis of this agreement which was published in 
press releases of the Department of State for March 12, 1938. For 
your convenience I enclose a copy thereof. 

Your reference to “the fact that our concessions will be extended 
gratis to other countries” is likewise based upon a misconception. 
As has been publicly pointed out by responsible officials many times, 
our concessions are not “extended gratis to other countries.” They 
are extended only to countries which accord the same treatment to 
our commerce. This is a definite quid pro quo. If we did not 
extend the reduced rates of duty to all countries not discriminating 

our commerce, as provided in the Trade Agreements Act, 
we would, in each trade agreement, be following a policy of delib- 
erate discrimination against every country other than the one with 
which the particular trade agreement was made. The inevitable 
result would be to provoke discrimination everywhere against our 
commerce; and, instead of increasing trade, we would soon find that 
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we were rapidly wiping out what we still had. This whole matter 
has been set forth so clearly and so often in statements which have 
been made public from time to time that it is difficult to see why 
there should continue to be any serious misunderstanding about it, 

The same considerations apply with respect to your quotations 
from Mr. Sayre and Mr. Grady, which are apparently quoted with 
the intention of suggesting that the trade-agreements program is 
being conducted primarily in the interests of other nations and of 
international peace and good will, rather than in the practical and 
material interests of the United States. Of course, there is not the 
slightest ground, in these quotations or from any other quarter, for 
any such inference. 

This program is being carried out strictly in accord with the 
mandate laid down by Congress in the Trade Agreements Act, It is 
aimed squarely at recovery of our foreign trade on a basis which is 
sound and enduring. Such a basis requires, and the act provides, 
that we follow a policy of equality of treatment toward nations 
which do not discriminate against our commerce. It requires that 
the whole impact of our shall be exerted toward a reversal 
of the rising tide of trade barriers throughout the world which has 
wrenched the whole world economy, our own along with the rest, 
pring out of seg and acai e e ee and social 

every country. ends, the program does 
most assuredly operate in the direction of world peace as well. On 
all counts—American foreign trade, world trade, international good 
will—it would seem to me that the program as it is being conducted 
stands in shining contrast to the one which you seem to favor of 
trade constriction and trade discrimination; a program which, in 
my opinion, would not serve the practical interests of this country 
as a whole or of any substantial part or section of it. 

I turn now to the second part of your letter in which you again 
raise the specter of unconstitutionality. You refer particularly to 
the reports of the Republican minority of the Ways and Means 
Committee in 1934 and 1937, challenging the Trade . ides agen Act 
as an unconstitutional delegation of legislative au ty. Here, 
again, you will not be surprised to learn that others, including my- 
self, are convinced that the evidence is overwhelmingly in favor of 
the opposite point of view. In the report which you enclosed with 
your letter of June 3, you will find on pages 7 to 9 an expression of 
the views of the majority of the Ways and Means Committee on 
this subject. I should like to call your attention particularly to 
the following: 

“The committee has given particular attention to questions of 
constitutionality presented by the proposed bill, particularly in 
view of arguments advanced during the hearing to the effect that it 
proposes the delegation of too broad a discretionary power to the 
President. As a matter of fact, the proposed bill goes no further 
than many previous enactments of the Congress; in fact, it follows 
a current of legislation enacted from the earliest days of our his- 
tory.” (Report No. 1000 of the Committee on Ways and Means, 73d 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 7.) 

In 1937, in connection with the renewal of the Trade Agreements 
Act, the report of the Senate Committee on Finance stated: 

“We consider that it is clear that no constitutional or other legal 
considerations require Senate ratification of Executive agreements. 
The numerous precedents demonstrating beyond question that the 
Trade Agreements Act involves no improper delegation of legislative 
or treaty-making powers are briefly summarized in the Ways and 
Means Committee's report.” (Report No, 111 of the Committee on 
Finance, 75th Cong., 1st sess., p. 3.) 

As stated in the previous quotation, the majority report of the 
Ways and Means Committee in 1937 contains, on page 14-16, a 
brief summary of the numerous precedents which demonstrate that 
“the Trade Agreements Act contains fully adequate standards for 
the delegation of legislative power.“ (Report No. 166 of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 75th Cong., 1st sess.) 

I should like to call your attention also to the detailed discussion 
of this subject contained in a memorandum submitted by the 
Department in the record of the hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means during the consideration of the act in 1934, 
(Hearings on H. R. 8430, 73d Cong., 2d sess., p. 303 et seq.) Again 
in 1937, in connection with the hearings on the extension of the 
act, a memorandum, copy of which was enclosed in my letter to you 
of May 23, 1938, was presented by Mr. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of 
State, on the same subject. on H. J. Res. 96, 75th Cong., 
ist sess., p. 138.) In connection with the implication in your letter 
that this latter memorandum relied primarily upon the broad au- 
thority discussed in the Curtiss-Wright decision, I shouid like to 
quote from page 2 of the memorandum the following brief state- 
ment of the points, which are more fully discussed therein, with 
regard to legislative delegation of power: N 

“Indeed, that act is so framed that it meets the more rigorous 
tests laid down by the Supreme Court for determining the consti- 
tutionality of legislative delegations of power in the purely domes- 
tic field. The legislative policy is clearly stated, a definite course 
of procedure is to be followed, adequately defined standards for the 
President's guidance in executing that policy are established, and a 
finding of fact is required as a condition precedent to action by the 
Executive.” 

May I also point out that in discussing the Curtiss-Wright deci- 
sion your letter seems to me to ignore the significant statement by 
the Supreme Court in that case that “congressional legislation 
which is to be made effective through negotiation and inquiry 
within the international field must often accord to the President a 
degree of discretion and freedom from statutory restriction which 
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would not be admissible were domestic affairs alone involved” 
(299 U. S. p. 320). 

Although I have a high regard for the legal qualifications of 
former Judge Thatcher, I must say that for the reasons briefly 
indicated above, and more fully discussed in the two memoranda 
referred to, I do not find convincing the opinion which he rendered, 
prior to the Curtiss-Wright decision, in his capacity as a private 
attorney subsequent to his resignation from the bench. 

As for the criticism in your letter that the Trade Agreements Act 
takes away from American producers the right to litigate, under 
section 316 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930, matters arising out of the 
trade agreements, including the question of constitutionality, I 
should like to quote the following from the speech of Representative 
Vinson, now a member of the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, when this point was raised in connection with the re- 
newal of the act in 1937: 

“The minority complain that the right of American producers to 
litigate matters arising out of the trade agreements, including the 
question of constitutionality, is denied them under this act. 

“If any producer is legally injured in any way by the act, he has 
all the rights to litigate that any other citizen has. If he imports 

and believes he is injured by a trade agreement or by an 

interpretation of a provision in a trade agreement, he can file a 

protest under section 514 of the tariff act, just as any other 

importer. 

“Of course, no one has the abstract right to litigate for the mere 
fun of it under our judicial system; that practice is limited to the 
moot courts of our law schools. This is particularly true of con- 
stitutional questions. The Supreme Court has said over and over 
again that unless a citizen is injured by an act of Congress he can- 
not go into court to attack its constitutionality. Under the Amer- 
ican system of law and government, if a citizen objects as an 
abstract matter to a policy of government which does not injure 
him legally, he goes to the administrative official in charge, or to 
Congress, or maybe he will write a letter to the editor of his paper— 
the one thing he would not think of doing would be to go to court 
about it. 

“In addition, no one has a ‘right’ to any particular tariff duty. 
For the benefit of the Republicans, who seem to have misplaced the 
3 I wish to quote the exact words of the Supreme Court on 

point: 

No one has a legal right to the maintenance of an existing rate 
or duty’ (Norwegian Products Co. v. United States, 288 U. 8. 
294, 318). 

“The Trade Agreements Act expressly provides for general public 
notice before any agreement is concluded. Producers can—and 

.do—attend the hearings held. under this provision of the act. No 
rights of theirs to state their views as fully as they wish have been’ 
3 10397. in the slightest” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 81, pt. 1, 
p. 1030). 

I trust that the foregoing discussion of questions raised by your 
letter will serve to clarify the facts and issues involved with respect 
to this vital matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Enclosure: Press releases, March 12, 1938.) 


CORDELL HULL. 


May Exports Exceed Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON STAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me by the Senate I present for insertion in the Record the 
following article from the Washington Star: 


[From the Washington Star] 


May Exports Tor Import VoLtume—$108,917,000 Excess HIKES 
5-MONTH MARGIN TO $544,226,000 MARK 


The Commerce Department reported yesterday that May exports 
exceeded imports by $108,917,000. 

nt period through May the excess of exports totaled 

Shipments for the month amounted to $257,177,000, compared 
with a $289,922,000 volume in May 1937. 

Shipments for the 5-month period aggregated $1,359,420,000, com- 
pared with $1,271,222,000 in the like period last year. 

May imports totaled $148,260,000, compared with $284,735,000 in 
May 1937. For the 5 months imports totaled $815,194,000, compared 
With $1,397,198,000 in the like 1937 period. 
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Expansion in exports of crude foodstuffs, the Commerce De- 
partment said, has been largely responsible for holding up the 
volume of exports in recent months. 

May wheat exports totaled 11,041,000 bushels, worth $10,921,000, 
compared with 395,000 bushels, worth $488,000, a year ago. May 
wheat imports, both for domestic consumption and for milling and 
export, amounted to about 50,000 bushels, worth $60,000, compared 
with last year’s 2,099,000 bushels, worth $2,159,000. 

May corn exports totaled 25,409,000 bushels, worth $15,571,000, 
compared with last year’s 11,000 bushels, worth $27,000. May corn 
imports totaled 38,000 bushels, worth $23,000, compared with last 
year’s 8,610,000 bushels, worth $5,914,000. 

May exports of meat products totaled 14,365,000 pounds, worth 
$2,456,000, compared with last year’s 11,098,000 pounds, worth 
$2,164,000. May imports of meat products amounted to 15,639,000 
pounds, worth $2,875,000, compared with last year’s 16,583,000 
pounds, worth $3,721,000. 


Postage Stamps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, the Seventy-fifth Congress 
marked a milestone in stamp history when, in response to 
repeated requests for many years on the part of philatelists, 
it enacted the bill (H. R. 8235; S. 2550) to permit the use of 
stamp illustrations in philatelic publications as well as in 
newspapers dealing with stamp collecting. Under this bill 
both canceled and uncanceled United States postage stamps 
may be printed in their entirety, in contrast to only portions 
of the borders thereof, as was formerly the case. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will promulgate the regulations govern- 
ing such illustrations. 

Our postal system probably started as far back as 1677, 
when, upon the petition of several merchants of Boston, 
Mass., a Mr. John Hayward was appointed by the court “to 
take in and convey letters according to their direction.” 
Local and imperfect arrangements for the conveyance of 
mails were afterward made at different periods in several of 
the Colonies until 1710, when the British Parliament passed 
an act authorizing the British Postmaster General “one chief 
letter office in New York and other chief letter offices in each 
of Her Majesty’s Provinces or Colonies in America.” Deputy 
Postmasters General for North America were subsequently 
and from time to time appointed by the Postmaster General 
in England, and Dr. Benjamin Franklin was so appointed in 
1755. He was removed in 1774. 

On July 26, 1775, the Continental Congress determined 
“that a Postmaster General be appointed for the United Col- 
onies,” and to allow him “a salary of $1,000 per annum for 
himself and $340 per annum for a secretary and comptroller.” 
On proceeding to the election of Postmaster General, 
Benjamin Franklin was unanimously chosen. 

Letters were folded and sealed, and postage fees—collected 
either from sender or receiver—were based upon the number 
of pages, and the amount was written or stamped on the 
letter. Some postmasters had special stamps provided for 
stamping the letters, and these have come to be known as 
“postmasters’ stamps.” Some of them are quite valuable and 
have been sold to collectors for as much as $10,000. 

Adhesive postage stamps were not used in the United 
States until July 1, 1847, when they were first placed on sale 
at New York City. They had been in use in England, how- 
ever, for 7 years prior to that, and are said to have been 
invented by James Chalmers, of Dundee, Scotland. 

This old history of the stamp is interesting. M. de Villayer, 
of Paris, in 1653 invented letter covers or wrappers with a 
distinctive mark, which he sold for 2 sous (1 English penny) 
as a frank for his collectors, who took them from the letter 
boxes he established in the chief thoroughfares and delivered 
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to the destination addressed on them. England in 1839 
passed the Uniform Postage Act, originated by Sir Rowland 
Hill, and was the first country to adopt the adhesive postage 
stamp. 

Sir Rowland Hill was born December 3, 1795, at Kidder- 
minster, England, died August 27, 1879, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. His plan for years was a low, uniform 
rate for letters, and he was strongly of the belief that instead 
of a deficit resulting from such a plan the low postal rate 


would encourage the mailing of more letters, thereby increas- 


ing the postal revenues instead of lowering them. 

The use of postage stamps was offered just as a suggestion 
by Hill in connection with his advocacy of this low rate. He 
said: 

Perhaps the difficulties might be obviated by using a bit of paper 
just large enough to bear the stamp and covered at the back with 
a glutinous wash which by applying a little moisture might be 
attached to the back of the letter. 

Railroads at that time were making travel easier, cheaper, 
and faster, but they were few, and postal delivery throughout 
the United Kingdom still meant transportation largely by 
coach and frequently over bad roads. The collection of 
postage upon delivery of the communication to the addressee 
was often a laborious, long-drawn-out process of instalment 
payments, with clothing, jewelry, and other articles fre- 
quently being substituted for money. The reform advocated 
by Hill met with official objection at first, but public opinion 
became so strong that in 1838 the House of Commons ap- 
pointed a committee under Sir Henry Cole to investigate and 
report on the matter. A bill was brought in and passed in 
1839, and received royal assent, for a rate of 4 pence a half 
ounce, and Hill’s suggestion that an adhesive stamp be tried 
out was adopted, along with his low, uniform postage rate. 
The rate of 4 pence a half ounce lasted only until Decem- 
ber 1839, and then, on January 10, 1840, the penny—2 cents— 
postage was started. 

The first stamp, the penny black, was issued May 6, 1840, 
by Great Britain, along with stamped covers and stamped 
paper. Twenty-five hundred pounds worth were sold the 
first day, about half the letters mailed being stamped. Six 
more days clearly proved it was stamps the public preferred. 
This first postage stamp was the black impression and met 
with a serious drawback. It was printed in a fast ink and 
in consequence frauds were perpetrated by washing out the 
cancelation marks and using the stamps over again. In 
9 months red stamps from this die were produced in a fugitive 
ink, and thus the first stamp—black 1 penny—naturally 
became a rarity for collectors early on account of its brief 
career. 

In the year before this postal reform, 1839, the British post 
office handled 75,907,572 letters. The following year, 1840, the 
volume rose to more than twice that amount—168,768,344. 

Seven years later, following the example set by Great 
Britain, the United States, on March 3, 1847, passed legisla- 
tion providing for the collection of postage on mail matter 
by means of postage stamps, effective July 1, 1847. The use 
of stamps, however, was not made obligatory until July 1, 1855. 

At the time of the adoption of postage stamps in the United 
States the mailing requirements were relatively simple, which 
explains. why only two denominations—a 5-cent stamp bear- 
ing the likeness of Benjamin Franklin and a 10-cent stamp 
with the portrait of George Washington—were incorporated 
in the initial series of 1847. However, to meet the rapidly 
increasing postal demands the first issue was superseded in 
1851 with a new series containing many additional denomi- 
nations. Since that time the designs of the regular series 
have been changed from time to time, as occasion demanded, 
and the number of denominations has been increased to con- 
form to specific postage rates until the current series of ordi- 
nary stamps embraces 32 separate values. In addition there 
are special-delivery, special-handling, postage-due, and air- 
mail stamps. 

For convenience in classification postage stamps are listed 
in three groups: (1) Ordinary or regular series stamps; (2) 
commemorative stamps; and (3) memorial stamps, To in- 
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sure stamps of the highest possible quality, and as a deterrent 
against counterfeiting, our postage stamps are printed from 
engraved plates in contrast to the issues of most foreign gov- 
ernments that are produced by the photolithographic or sim- 
ilar process. Thus every United States postage stamp is in 
reality a steel engraving. 

The Postmaster General has authority under the law to 
make such changes in postage-stamp designs as may be 
found desirable, including the issuance of special stamps for 
historical events. The stamps are manufactured at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing under an agreement be- 
tween the Postmaster General and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The Department has to its credit an extensive list of com- 
memorative and memorial issues which have been issued 
primarily in conjunction with anniversary celebrations of 
outstanding events in American history. The first issue of 
commemorative postage stamps in this country was the Co- 
lumbian series, in 1893, of 16 denominations from 1½ cents 
to $5, to mark the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. These stamps were of large 
size in order to accommodate historic scenes in the life of 
Columbus in relationship to his successful voyage of dis- 
covery to the shores of America, 

After this initial venture, for a long period of years the is- 
suance of commemorative stamps was restricted to historical 
anniversaries in which the Government participated by act of 
Congress, in association with national or international expo- 
sitions. The special 2-cent stamp bearing the likeness of 
Lincoln, issued in conjunction with the centennial anniver- 
sary of the birth of the Great Emancipator, in 1909, marked 
the first truly memorial issue. Since that time other stamps 
of a memorial nature have been provided for individuals of 
prominence in American history. 

In more recent years the Department has followed as liberal 
a policy as possible in the issuance of commemorative stamps, 
and, in addition to events of historical importance, recogni- 
tion is now given through special postal issues to important 
developments in the field of commerce and industry. Special 
stamps are also authorized for the individual States in asso- 
ciation with anniversary celebrations of the original founding 
or admission to statehood, since such events are of interest 
to the country at large. 

These special issues have not only served as permanent and 
fitting memorials to outstanding events in American history, 
but they have also exerted a most stimulating effect on the 
collecting of stamps for philatelic purposes. The Depart- 
ment has received reimbursement many times over for the 
extra cost of commemorative stamps through sales to col- 
lectors who do not use the stamps for postage. 

Philately dates from a few years after 1653, in which year 
the Comte de Villayer, previously mentioned, established his 
private postal service in Paris. But it was not until the early 
nineteenth century that stamp collectors began to exchange 
notes on the privgte postal labels and franks used in different 
countries. After 1840, when the first public postal system 
was established in England, and when stamps consequently 
attracted general interest throughout Europe, philately began 
to attain the stature of a serious historical study. In the 
decade following the first appearance of Federal stamps in 
England, when postage stamps appeared in the United States, 
Brazil, and most European countries, collections were soon 
begun in every civilized community throughout the world. 
The growing development in means of mail transmission gave 
rise to new stamp issues, and today philately enjoys an enor- 
mous international popularity, and its devotees spend annu- 
ally hundreds of thousands of dollars in adding to their 
collections. 

The importance of stamp collecting from an educational 
and hobby standpoint, and as a source of profitable revenue 
to the Government, has resulted in the establishment of a 
central sales office in the Post Office Department known as 
the Philatelic Agency, where special service is made available 
to collectors. 
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Hundreds of applications are received by the Department 
each year for the issuance of special stamps to commemorate 
various events. Not all requests can be granted, and in many 
cases those interested then arrange to commemorate the 
event through the issuance of a special cachet, which is gen- 
erally a rubber-stamp impression applied to the left side of 
the face of letters. The many cachets affixed to letters during 
National Air Mail Week last May are an outstanding example 
of the attractiveness of such designs and the interest displayed 
in them. 


Kentucky and the Trade Agreements Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 
1938 


STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me by the Senate, I wish to present for insertion the following 
statement from the Department of State relating to Kentucky 
and the trade-agreements program: 


NEED FOR THE TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


Although Kentucky is an inland State, its interest in foreign 
trade is both direct and indirect. According to shippers’ declara- 
tions, its leaf tobacco, its coal, its timber and wood manufactures, 
its metal manufactures, as well as other products, enter foreign 
markets. 

Between 1929 and 1932 the direct exports attributed to Kentucky 
declined from $23,800,000 to $9,600,000, or by 60 percent. This loss 
of direct-exports was only a portion of the whole loss to the State, 
however, for there was also the loss of millions of dollars in domes- 
tic sales due to the reduced purchasing power in other sections of 
the country where export crops are grown or export products are 
manufactured. In short, a decline in export trade is also quickly 
reflected in the falling off of the domestic demand for the raw mate- 
rials, foodstuffs, and manufactures of every part of the country. 
The identity of interest by States in foreign trade cannot be defi- 
nitely measured; Kentucky in its well-being cannot be separated as 
an economic island from the other States of the Union. Trade 
agreements which benefit the country as a whole, or any part of it, 
must eventually benefit Kentucky. Thus, the trade-agreements 
program, by means of which the Government is endeavoring to re- 
store and expand foreign markets for American products is of 
vital importance to Kentucky both directly and indirectly. 

The trade-agreements program was initiated on June 12, 1934, by 
means of an amendment to the Tariff Act of 1930, having been made 
necessary by the drastic shrinkage of our foreign trade during the 
depression years. Between 1929 and 1933, the year before the 
Trade Agreements Act was passed, our total exports declined from 
$5,241,000,000 to only $1,675,000,000. More disturbing, our trade 
had fallen off proportionately more than had the international 
trade of the world as a whole. 

Agreements have been entered into with 17 countries, including 
Canada, our second customer; 7 European countries—Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
and Switzerland; 2 South American countries—Brazil and Colombia; 
and 7 Central American and Caribbean countries—Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, and El Salvador. These 
17 countries accounted for 39.2 percent of our total foreign trade in 


agreement are at present in progress 
with the United Kingdom, normally our best customer and one of 
the principal foreign markets for our fruits and other agricultural 
products. When this agreement and those at present contemplated 
or in the course of negotiation with other countries have been con- 
cluded, the share of our total foreign trade conducted with coun- 
tries with which agreements have been made will amount, on the 
basis of 1937 figures, to 58.9 percent. 


In view of the difficult financial situation confronting the Re- 

blic of Nicaragua, the Governments of the United States and 
3 agreed that various provisions of the trade agreement 
between the two countries would cease to be in force on March 10, 
1938. The principal reason for this modification was to enable 
Nicaragua to increase the conversion rate between the paper and 
gold cordoba for customs collection purposes with respect to 
Nicaraguan imports from all countries. 


The results already achieved have demonstrated the effectiveness 
of the trade-agreements program as an instrument for restoring to 
American farmers and manufacturers necessary outlets abroad for 
their surplus production, Furthermore, the ents have con- 
tributed to an improvement of our relations with other nations, 
there being no greater force in the world today for the advancement 
of stable prosperity and peace than the reciprocal trade agreements 
program. 

INCREASE IN THE UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE HELPED BY THE TRADE- 
AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


During 1935 our exports exceeded those of 1934, the year in which 
the Trade Agreements Act was passed, by $150,000,000; during 1936 
they increased by $173,000,000 over 1935; and during 1937 they 
increased by $889,000,000 over 1936. Only a part of this increase, of 
course, may be ascribed to the trade agreements, and, with so many 
variables in the economic situation here and abroad affecting the 
movement of trade, it would be difficult to estimate how great that 
part is. An indication of the effect of the agreements may, how- 
ever, be seen in a comparison of the manner in which trade has 
developed with the countries with which agreements have been 
made and with the rest of the world. For instance, our exports to 
the 14 countries with which agreements were in force for all or & 
part of 1936 were 14 percent greater during 1936 than during 1935. 
This increase compares with a corresponding increase of 4 percent in 
our exports to other countries. In 1937, with 16 agreements in 
effect during all or part of the year, exports to these countries were 
60 percent greater than in 1935, as contrasted with an increase of 
89 percent in exports to all other countries. 

It is significant, moreover, not only that our exports have gained 
relatively more to the agreement countries as a group than to the 
nonagreement countries, but also that imports of American prod- 
ucts into the agreement countries have generally increased more 
than have the imports of the products of other countries. In other 
words, the relative position of the United States in these markets 
has improved. 

The United States increased its total imports by $375,000,000 in 
1936 over 1935 and by $661,000,000 in 1937 over 1936. During 1936 
imports from the 14 trade-agreement countries increased by 22 
percent over 1985, while imports from nonagreement countries 
rose by only 16 percent. On account of several special influences, 
this trend was not continued in 1937, during which year im 
from the 16 agreement countries increased by 18 percent over 1936, 
while those from nonagreement countries increased by 34 percent. 
One of the chief factors in causing the greater relative increase in 
imports from nonagreement countries was the necessity, because 
of sharp expansion in the activity of American industries between 
the middle of 1936 and the fall of 1937, of importing at high prices 
large quantities of such raw materials as rubber and tin, which 
are obtainable chiefly from countries with which no agreements 
have as yet been negotiated. 


EXPORT PRODUCTS OF KENTUCKY BENEFITED BY THE TRADE-AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM 


It is not possible from available statistics* to allocate precisely 
Kentucky's participation in the increase that has taken place in 
the foreign trade of the United States. However, the United States 
has substantially increased its exports of many commodities which 
Kentucky produces, Examination of the movement of these com- 
modities and of the concessions obtained on them in the trade 
agreements concluded thus far gives an indication of the benefits 
of the trade-agreements program to Kentucky. 


TOBACCO 


Tobacco exported from Kentucky in 1929 and 1932 accounted 
for almost half of the value of all the exports from the State. 
Kentucky is the second tobacco-growing State in the Union, and 
all six of the types it grows enter into export. It is the third 
ee the production of cigarettes and other tobacco manu- 
actures. 

The importance of foreign markets for American tobacco is evi- 
dent when it is realized that of the domestic production of unman- 
ufactured tobacco 41 percent, valued at $146,100,000, was exported 
in 1929. By 1932 these exports had decreased in value to $65,900,000, 
but by 1937, when 16 trade agreements were in effect, they had 
recovered to $134,500,000. Even though only about one-tenth of 
the manufactures of tobacco are exported, these were valued at 
$20,000,000 in 1929, at $7,000,000 in 1932, and at $13,000,000 in 1937. 

In many foreign countries the importation of tobacco is a state 
monopoly and the taxation of tobacco imports is an important 
source of revenue. Every effort is being made in connection with 
trade-agreement negotiations to scale down foreign restrictions to 
the importation of American tobacco and to enlarge the opportuni- 
ties for marketing abroad. In nine of the 17 agreements now con- 
cluded concessions have been obtained that are of direct benefit to 
American tobacco growers and manufacturers. 

Cuba granted a 20-percent reduction in the import duty and a 
20-percent preference to the United States on leaf or stem tobacco. 
In 1937 the exports of our tobacco to Cuba amounted to 446,000 
pounds, valued at $252,000, co; with 9,000 pounds, valued at 
$2,000, in 1936, and with none in 1933. Cuba also reduced the rates 
of duty and granted a preference of 20 percent on tobacco in pow- 


2 Tabulation of shippers’ declaration of State of origin of exported 
merchandise has been discontinued since 1932 in the interests of 
economy. 
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ders or snuff, or manufactured in other ways, on chewing tobacco, 
on smoking tobacco manufactured in any form, on cigars of any 
kind, and on cigarettes. 

Haiti guaranteed to increase neither the existing import duty nor 
the internal taxes on cigarettes during the life of the agreement. 
In 1934, the year before the agreement, Haiti’s imports of American 
cigarettes were valued at $26,400. They have increased each year 
since, being valued at $61,900 in 1937. Belgium bound 
increase the rate of duty on unstemmed leaf tobacco and on cigar- 
ettes. The United States has held its share of the declining Bel- 
gian market for unstemmed tobacco. However, Belgian imports of 
American cigarettes increased from $67,000 in 1934 to $132,000 in 
1937, and our share of that market increased from 46 to 62 percent. 
Guatemala bound the existing duty on leaf tobacco and Colombia 
granted a 50-percent reduction in the import duties on leaf tobacco 
and on cigarettes. The Netherlands bound against increase the 
present duty on seed leaf, Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia types, and increased their imports of these types by 47 percent 
in quantity and 37 percent in value in 1937, as compared with 1935. 

France guaranteed the minimum amount of American leaf to- 
bacco to be purchased by the French Tobacco Monopoly, and in 
1937 the United States exported to France 22,600,000 pounds of 
leaf tobacco, valued at $3,391,000. This represented not only a 
check in the declining trend of French purchases during recent 
years but was an actual increase of more than 10 percent over the 
1935 purchases. The Czechoslovak Tobacco Monopoly agreed to 
endeavor to increase its purchase of United States tobacco, espe- 
cially of the cigarette grades. 

OTHER AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Next to tobacco, corn is the most important crop of Kentucky. 
This crop is exported from the United States principally in the 
form of meat and meat products, especially pork products. Ken- 
tucky also raises considerable livestock. Important concessions on 
lard, salt pork, bacon, ham, and other pork products have been 
obtained in 15 of the 17 trade agreements so far concluded. 

Despite the domestic shortage in this country and the resulting 
high prices, due principally to the droughts of 1934 and 1936, both 
Cuba and Canada have increased their purchases of pork and pork 
products since the agreements with these two countries have been 
in effect. In 1937 Canada’s imports of these products were valued 
at $340,600, compared with $57,700 in 1935. Cuba’s imports of 
pork products increased from $1,008,400 in 1933 to $4,255,000 in 
1936. 

The vegetable and fruit industries of Kentucky depend upon the 
domestic market for their outlets, but it is probable that canned 
beans, tomatoes, and pickles, as well as canned fruits and pre- 
serves, from Kentucky enter foreign trade. Therefore, it is of 
interest to the growers of the State that in each of the 17 trade 
agreements concessions have been obtained on American fresh, 
canned, and dried fruits; and in 16 of the agreements concessions 
have been obtained on American vegetables. In 1937, total Amer- 
ican exports of fruits and nuts were valued at $82,200,000, an in- 
crease of $1,600,000 over 1936 and of $4,900,000 over 1932. Exports 
of vegetables and preparations, valued at $14,000,000 in 1937, had 
increased by $1,700,000 over 1936 and were almost double the value 
of exports in 1932. 

Kentucky produces a considerable amount of wheat flour, and 
this industry should be interested in the fact that in eight agree- 
ments concessions were obtained on American fiour. In six agree- 
ments concessions were granted on American wheat. 

Nine countries by reason of trade agreements have lowered their 
duties or granted other concessions on condensed milk and other 
prepared-milk products. 


LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


The various branches of the lumber-manufacturing industry in 
Kentucky employed 9,000 persons in 1935, when the industry's 
products were valued at almost $29,000,000. Among the important 
exports credited to Kentucky in 1929 were boards, planks, and 
scantlings valued at $1,300,000, but by 1932 they had fallen by 72 
percent to $357,000. The State also manufactures planing-mill 
products, such as doors, windows, flooring, and sash, plywoods and 
veneers, boxes, turned wood, cooperage, and furniture. Kentucky 
is in fact the most important State in the production of cooperage. 
Therefore the concessions that have been obtained from foreign 
countries on wood products in 11 of the 17 agreements are of 
benefit to Kentucky. 

For boards, planks, and scantlings, Cuba bound the existing 
duty on softwood; Belgium reduced by 15 percent the duty on 
softwood and bound the present duty on hardwood; Switzerland 
increased the quota and bound the duty on certain softwood; 
Honduras and Colombia each bound the existing duties on both 
hard and softwood; France increased the quota for both types; 
Costa Rica reduced its duties by 50 and 65 percent on both types. 
Canada bound hardwood and softwood on the free list, unless 
planed or dressed, jointed, tongued, or grooved, in which case the 
duty was reduced by 20 percent. In 1937 Canada’s imports of 
American lumber of gum, oak, walnut, and poplar totaled 
36,600,000 feet valued at $1,900,000, compared with 27,200,000 feet 
valued at $1,200,000 in 1932. 

In the Cuban agreement, the Cuban duty on gumwood timber 
Was cut by 60 percent, and the duties were bound against increase 
on box shooks, cooperage assembled, plywoods, doors, plain wood 
furniture, and tool handles of wood. Cuban imports of American 
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“wood, planed or dovetailed,” increased from $3,000 in 1933 to 
$63,000 in 1936. During this same period the imports of box 
shooks increased from $5,000 to $19,000, and imports of plain 
wood furniture from $1,000 to $7,000. Belgium bound against in- 
crease its duties on carpentry work, other than wheel hubs, spokes, 
and rims. Through the extension of the most-favored-nation 
treatment to imports from the United States, the French duties 
on certain types of cooperage, box shooks, veneers and plywood, 
doors, flooring, chairs, seats, and implement handles were reduced. 
Sweden bound its duty on American wooden tools and tool handles 
and increased its imports of these from $73,000 in 1934 to $104,000 
in 1937. Colombia reduced its duties on veneers and plywood. 
In the agreement with Canada there were obtained reductions in 
duty ranging from 10 to 20 percent and bindings on the free list 
of a great many items of manufactured wood. 
IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES 


The declared exports of iron and steel manufactures from Ken- 
tucky amounted to $2,356,000 in 1929 but decreased to $504,000 in 
1932, and these exports were largely plates, sheets, skelp, and strips. 
Canada, which has long been our most important market for 
steel-mill products, reduced its duties by from 8 percent to 25 per- 
cent on plates and sheets, and in 1937 its imports of these goods 
from the United States were 95 percent greater than in 1935, the 
year prior to the agreement. Cuba reduced its duties on plates and 
sheets by varying amounts and increased its imports in 1936 by 
366 percent over 1933, the preagreement year. Colombia and France 
also reduced their duties on these products. 


OTHER MANUFACTURES 


In 1929 Kentucky exported machinery and parts valued at over 
$1,500,000—principally agricultural machinery—and in 1937 these 
manufactures probably shared in the increased exports of all types 
of machinery. While it is not possible to segregate the influence 
of the trade agreements in improving the foreign markets, for these 
products it may be noted that 11 countries granted concessions in 
trade agreements covering many types of American machines. 

Kentucky is an important exporter of lead manufactures, and 
concessions were obtained on these products in the agreements with 
Cuba, Canada, and France. 

The manufacture of cotton goods employs about 10 percent of 
the wage earners in Kentucky, and therefore it is of interest to 
Kentucky that 10 countries granted concessions on cotton textiles 
and manufactures. 

During the past 5 years many new industries have been intro- 
duced into Kentucky and others have been expanded. Even though 
these may not yet have reached the stage where they are produc- 
ing for export they are benefited by the increased exports from 
other sections of the country and the resulting increased purchasing 
power in those sections. 

THE UNITED STATES NEED FOR IMPORTS 


Imports of many raw materials and semimanufactured commodi- 
ties are required to keep the wheels of industry moving and to 
provide employment. The census of manufactures indicates that 
hundreds of thousands of wage earners in the manufacturing in- 
dustries are engaged in working imported materials into finished 
forms. These workers are employed in the manufacture of choco- 
late and cocoa products, flavoring extracts, silk goods, rubber goods 
of all kinds, tin cans and tinware, cordage and twine, paper and 
allied products, newspapers and periodicals, brushes, carpets, rugs, 
mattresses, drugs, medicines, perfumes, cosmetics, soap, jewelry and 
lapidary work, and in the refining of sugar. Other thousands are 
engaged in food and drug preparation and in their wholesale and 
retail distribution. All of these must reply upon imported products 
to carry on their daily work. F 

In order to obtain the numerous concessions received for our 
exports, we of necessity have had to grant concessions to other 
countries on those goods which are their specialties and which it is 
to our advantage as consumers to import. Such concessions have 
been granted only in those cases in which it was believed certain 
that no established American industry would suffer and that our 
country would be benefited by the concessions which we were 
thereby enabled to obtain in return. It should also not be over- 
looked that when prođucers in foreign countries can sell their mer- 
chandise in the United States, they are then able to purchase the 
podnos Seien Kentucky and other States of the United States 

ave to offer. 


KENTUCKY BENEFITS AS THE UNITED STATES BENEFITS 


It would be impossible to enumerate every duty reduction, quota 
increase, or duty binding that has been obtained to assist the 
producers and manufacturers of Kentucky to find foreign markets 
for their surplus products, but, as shown above, the export of many 
of Kentucky’s products has been, and is being, aided by the trade 
agreements. Moreover, since Kentucky’s well-being is principally 
dependent upon the domestic demand for its goods, the State is 
benefited by improved opportunities created for the export of the 
products of other States. When larger quantities of American 
merchandise, such as grains, fruits, canned fish, lard, pork, textiles, 
and automobiles, are shipped to foreign countries, the purchasing 
power of the sections of the United States where these goods are 
produced. is increased and there is an increased demand for Ken- 
tucky's tobacco, coal, iron and steel manufactures, and other 
products. In fact, any concession from a foreign country that 
helps farmers or manufacturers anywhere in the United States to 
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ship thetr surplus production to foreign markets creates a chain 
of economic transactions throughout this country, the total effect 
of which is to increase purchasing power beyond the volume repre- 
sented by the original transaction. 

Through the trade-agreements program, excessive restrictions on 
the sale of our products in foreign countries are being gradually 
removed and equality of treatment is being substituted for trade 
discriminations. In this way the program is aiding American 
producers and exporters to recover and expand their foreign markets 
and is contributing to the welfare of the United States. 


No Taxation of City and State Employees Without 
Specific Congressional Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision affecting Port of New York employees, whether a direct 
reversal of previous decisions or not, is one which might 
affect seriously and vitally municipal and State employees 
employed in what the Court terms “nonessential govern- 
mental functions.” 

A stay of the mandate has been granted by Mr. Justice 
Roberts until October, when the Supreme Court will pass 
upon certain questions at issue which were brought before the 
Court since the recent decision was rendered. 

Meantime, however, I have introduced a bill, H. R. 10841, 
which, while it was introduced too late in the session for 
adoption, served the purpose of definite notice upon the 
Treasury Department and upon the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to refrain from any attempt to levy and col- 
lect any tax based upon the Supreme Court’s decision until 
such time as the Congress shall have opportunity to enact 
specific law authorizing the collection of taxes for a certain 
specified period. I am opposed to the imposition of back 
taxes upon city and State employees now that the Supreme 
Court made a belated decision. It would be grossly unfair. 
In fact, it might be ruinous to thousands of these employees 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. Certainly 
I do not want to permit the imposition of taxes based upon a 
reversal of the Supreme Court’s decision in the matter and 
permit the collection of taxes accumulated under the cir- 
cumstances over a period of years. It would be impossible 
to do so without destroying the life savings of some of our 
best citizens. 

The purpose of the bill is to stay the hand of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Moreover it places the solution 
of the problem squarely in the lap of Congress, where it be- 
longs. 

I shall make my decision as to what is the fair and honest 
thing to do when the matter is considered by the Ways and 
Means Committee, of which I am a member. 

When the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution was 
ratified by the people its origin, purpose, and intent was that 
“incomes from whatever source derived” shall be subject to a 
tax levied by the Congress. I cite the sixteenth amendment 
for the RECORD: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on in- 
comes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment among 
the several States, and without regard to any census or enumeration. 

The Court, however, ruled adversely. In fact, directly 
against the amendment, and for many years the question re- 
mained dormant, untouchable. The recent Supreme Court 
decision applicable to what the Court terms “nonessential 
governmental functions,” as set forth in the case of the Port 
of New York Authority, has brought about consternation and 
fear among hundreds of thousands of State and city em- 
ployees, who are fearful that the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, armed and supported by the decision of the Court, 
may rule as to what employees are or are not considered 
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essential, and may proceed under existing law to impose and 
collect income taxes from these employees for many years 
back, including interest and penalties. Now that a definite 
decision has been made and the atmosphere cleared, let Con- 
gress perform its function. This decision is too important 
and vital to be passed over without review and action by the 
representatives of the people. 

I shall never consent to the imposition and collection of 
one cent of back taxes under the law. I will fight any attempt 
at penalizing those subject to the tax under the Court’s deci- 
sion. I will insist that a law enacted by Congress define 
“essential governmental functions.” Meantime I am insistent 
that no action on the part of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue be taken without further and specific authorization 
in law by Congress. 

The introduction of my bill, H. R. 10841, which I insert 
herewith for the Recorp, followed the decision of the Su- 
preme Court as soon as the legislative counsel were able to 
draft the measure based upon the study of the Court’s 
decision: 

A bill to exempt from income tax under prior revenue acts compen- 
sation received by certain officers and employees 

Be it enacted, etc., That deficiencies in income tax (and interest, 
penalties, and additional amounts) to the extent attributable to 
compensation for personal services as an officer or employee of a 
State, or any political subdivision thereof, or any agency or instru- 
mentality of one or more States, shall not be , and no 

in court for the collection thereof shall be (unless 
pursuant to an assessment made prior to May 23, 1938) for any 


taxable year governed by the Revenue Act of 1936 or of any prior 
revenue act. 


Current Trends in Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the following figures show 
total imports and exports of the United States for the first 
5 months of 1938 as compared with a similar period of 1937: 


Increase 
1938 (first 5 ( 
+) or de- 
months) crease (— 
Percent 
port O E $1, 271, 000, 000 | $1, 359, 000, 000 +7 
Imports] 1,397, 000, 000 815, 000, 000 —42 


It is seen that while the exports were 7 percent above the 
1937 level, imports were not much more than half of what 
they were during the same period of last year. For those 
who have been complaining about imports, these figures 
should be quite satisfactory. Of course, our exports, which 
already show a declining tendency, will not be maintained 
if imports continue to decline, although they exceeded im- 
ports by $544,000,000 for the first 5 months of 1938. 

Since opponents of the trade-agreements program are at- 
tempting to make a campaign issue out of the abnormal in- 
crease of agricultural imports in 1937 over 1932, their atten- 
tion is called to more up-to-date figures of foreign trade in 
agricultural products. The following table shows the imports 
and exports of agricultural products for the first 5 months 
of 1937 and 1938: 


Increase 
1937 (first 5 193$ (first 5 GF) or de. 
months) months) crease (—) 
Bort... +22.5 
. i —46 


Includes rubber, silk, coffee, bananas, tes, and other products which are not 
produced in the United States and imported free of duty. 
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The above figures indicate that we have again assumed a 
more normal position in the exportation of wheat, corn, and 
other agricultural products, some of which were imported in 
abnormal quantities during 1937. 

It is worth noting that the increase in agricultural exports 
for the periods compared was more than three times—22.5 to 
7 percent—the gain for total exports. It is seen also that 
the decrease in agricultural imports of 46 percent was greater 
than for the decrease in imports of all products. This re- 
versed situation in our agricultural imports and exports 
merely means that the crops of 1937, when we were importing 
certain agricultural products to make up for drought defi- 
ciencies, were at a more normal level. 


The Electrical District 


By combining public or city electric plants with farm cooperative 
companies, and thereby increasing the volume of electricity gen- 
erated and the greater number served, is reducing the charges for 
electric service to less than one-half for both city and farm 
consumers. 

It is a well- ized and accepted principle under the law of 
economic cost that the cost of a service or the cost of any product 
is determined by the scale of operation or the volume or amount of 
production under which the service or product is provided. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FINLY H. GRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, during a former term 
in Congress, in 1913, in making the fight here with Davin J. 
Lewis, then, as now, a Member of Congress from Maryland, 
for the parcel post and against the express companies and 
the stampeded merchants of my district, I was impressed with 
the economy and efficiency of the Postal Service in serving 
both cities and the surrounding country. 

THE PARCEL POST AN OBJECT LESSON 

The Parcel Post Service carried on by the post office was 
to serve not only the towns and cities, but parcels were to be 
carried by the rural carriers to the rural patrons of the post 
office at the same low cost as to the city patrons. Both were 
served under one and the same system and equally efficient 
service was rendered to all. 

MERCHANTS MISLED BY EXPRESS COMPANIES 

The merchants at the time were misled by the express 
companies to oppose the parcel-post bill and which shows 
how men of good intentions are often made to serve the 
cause of others. In talking over this contest with Hon. 
Davin J. Lewis, now again in Congress, whom I met on my 
return in 1933, I recounted to him the incident of the mer- 
chant’s protest and how that in 6 months after the bill was 
passed the merchants themselves were using the parcel post 
more than the people of both town and the rural consumers. 

FOLLOWING THE EXAMPLE OF THE POST-OFFICE SYSTEM 

At that time most of the towns and cities were being pro- 
vided with the use of electricity, but the lines stopped at the 
city limits and the farmers were being denied or left without 
the service. Why could not the electric lines be extended out 
into the country, the same as the parcel post, and electricity 
carried to the rural people under the same system? 

WAS RETIRED FROM CONGRESS BEFORE SERVICE COULD BE CONSIDERED 

While I was dreaming, thinking, and planning how the 
same system of service to both city and country could be 
applied to the electric service and the farmers and rural 
home owners given the benefit of electricity, the same as they 
were given the parcel post, I was involuntarily retired from 
Congress and my sphere of public influence was ended. 

TALKED IN VAIN AS A PRIVATE CITIZEN 

I talked in vain as a private citizen, seeking to interest 

private companies and city plants in the electrical district for 
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economy and efficiency, the same as the post office with the 
parcel post. And none of my successors taking up the pro- 
gram, the farmers were left without electric service and the 
people in cities were left to pay high electric charges. 

THE LONG AWAITED OPPORTUNITY CAME 


I had all but given up the ghost in organizing such uni- 
versal electric system, serving both the cities and the rural 
population, when I was returned to Congress in 1933. And 
then in 1935 the long awaited for opportunity came with the 
works program for relief and recovery and the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration was proposed as one of the means 
to provide work for the unemployed. 

THE RELIEF AND RECOVERY EMERGENCY TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF 

But the first Rural Electrification Administration created 
to carry electricity to the people of the rural districts would 
not provide for or carry out my system, the electrical dis- 
trict, as I was proposing and urging and it was not until this 
last session of Congress that amendments were finally 
adopted making it possible to combine city plants and the 
rural service, and which is now assured will remain in the bill. 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION CARRIED ON SEPARATELY CANNOT BRING THE 

LOWEST RATES 

But we are not at the end of the electric trail. One great 
obstacle is yet to be overcome. Building lines will not alone 
carry electricity to the people. It is the low rates within 
reach of the people to pay which will measure the benefits 
of electricity and without which the lines will be useless. 

First, all loss, waste, and extravagant expenses must be 
eliminated from the service and overcome, and the electric 
service must be relieved of all burdens for profit and gain. 
Electricity must be provided to the people at actual cost of 
generation and distribution the same as the postal system 
and other public services. 

FOLLOWING THE POST OFFICE SYSTEM FOR LOWER RATES TO BOTH CITY 
AND RURAL CONSUMERS 

The principle of the electrical district for the service of all 
consumers within a certain area, including both city and the 
Tural population, and all under one system of operations, is 
illustrated by the post-office system under which the greatest 
economy and efficiency is shown, demonstrated, and con- 
Sively proven. 

ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY OF THE POST OFFICE MADE POSSIBLE BY 
SERVING ALL PATRONS TOGETHER 

By reason of the public ownership and operations of the 
whole post office service of the country, and under the eco- 
nomic law of costs, the greater the volume or production of 
service, the lower the cost of the product or the service 
performed—the letter rates of 2 cents and 3 cents are made 
possible. 

WHY THE LOW COST OF THE MAIL SERVICE 

A letter is dropped in a mail chute from high up in a 
New York skyscraper, taken out and transported to the post 
office, and from there sent to the train or carried across the 
country by airplane, then carried out on the rural routes 
and delivered in the State of California at the door or mail 
box of the patrons, 

The same exclusive ownership and operations which brings 
down the postal rates to cover only the actual cost of the 
service can and will bring down the electric charges to both 
the city, farm, and rural consumers and give them a rate at 
least one-half the present charges, which a divided, piece- 
meal service is now making high costs for electricity. 

A DIVIDED POSTAL SERVICE COULD NOT BRING THE SAME LOW POSTAL RATES 

If the Postal Service was divided partly under Government 
ownership and operation and partly performed under private 
companies, and both carrying of the mail and parcel-post 
service in the same district, area, or territory, the letter 
postage and the parcel-post rates would be as high and as 
burdensome as the charges are now made for electricity. 

THE ELECTRICAL DISTRICT, NOW PROVIDED FOR AND ASSURED 

The electrical district is now more than a theory. Its 
Possibility can now be an assured fact. The funds for its 
establishment can now be provided for under the provisions 
of the appropriation bill for relief and recovery. The money 
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can now be made available where and when the town and 
city people and the rural communities are ready to meet the 
requirements of the loan. 

HAPHAZARD GROWTH AND WASTEFUL PRACTICES 

The electrical service has grown up under the haphazard 
and wasteful practice of private companies running out lines 
to serve the few less costly and more profitable to serve. This 
has resulted in the duplication and overlapping service, and 
the extravagance or piecemeal line extensions, making oper- 
ations wasteful, costly, and service inefficient. 

EXTRAVAGANT SALARIES AND EXPENSES OF PRIVATE COMPANIES 

But more than duplicating and overlapping service and 
more than piecemeal line extensions, the extravagant salaries 
paid to private company officials, sometimes as much as 
$300,000 a year to one high officer, and charges to make 
dividends on watered or overvalued stock, all of which is 
collected by adding the charges to the cost of electricity, 
with other wasteful practices increasing the cost to the 
people. 

WHY PRIVATE COMPANIES CANNOT PROVIDE LOW RATES 

There has been nothing demonstrated or proven more cer- 
tain and conclusive by trial and experience than that elec- 
tric service cannot be furnished to the people at low and 
reasonable cost under private electrical company operations, 
nor by part private company service and part cooperative or 
public ownership. 

WHY ONLY A FEW FARMERS WERE SERVED 

It was under private company operations that only a com- 
paratively few farmers were being provided with the use of 
electricity, and this small and limited number of farmers 
was only being served on the payment of high costs both for 
installing the service for them and by means of almost pro- 
hibitive charges for electricity used. 

Both the costs of the lines to the farmers under private 
electrical operations and the charges for electricity used have 
left the farmers and rural home owners groping in the mud 
and darkness for 30 years and the farm homes denied the 
blessings of electric service. 

WHY THE SAME HIGH COST OF ELECTRICITY CHARGED TO CITY CONSUMERS 

But even in the towns and cities served, where the cost 
of the lines was less expensive, yet the charges for electricity 
used has been too high and burdensome for the people to 
take in a sufficient amount and they are kept, while using, 
in the constant strain of turning off the lights and of using 
power only sparingly. 

WITH SEPARATE SERVICE OF CITY FROM RURAL CONSUMERS, RATES WILL 
REMAIN TOO HIGH 

While the farm cooperative companies have reduced the 
cost of building the lines and of carrying electricity to the 
farmers, yet, with the rural electrical companies left depend- 
ent for current at wholesale upon the private electric com- 
panies, the charges to farmers and rural home owners have 
still remained too high for practical use. 

The time has come for the electrical service to be relieved 
from the burdensome charges to make dividends for specu- 
lating stockholders and to pay high and excessive official 
salaries which private companies must add to their charges 
in providing, carrying, and distributing electricity to con- 
sumers in both city and rural territory. 


FARM COOPERATIVES SEPARATELY AND ALONE ONLY PARTIALLY SOLVES THE 
PROBLEM 


The farmers and rural electric problem has only been par- 
tially solved by the rural cooperative, but the problem can 
now be solved by combining city or publicly owned plants 
with the rural cooperative electric companies, solved not only 
for the rural electric consumers but solved for the city con- 
sumers as well. 

COORDINATION OF CITY AND RURAL PLANTS NECESSARY TO RELIEVE FROM 
BURDENSOME CHARGES 

The combination of the city or public plants with the farm 
cooperative companies not only relieves the electric service 
from the burdensome charges of paying profits, but makes 
possible greater economy and efficiency and brings down the 


cost of electricity to consumers in both cities and farm or 
rural territories. 

There are two reasons existing today making high and 
excessive electrical charges to consumers in towns and cities. 
One is under the private electric companies and the other 
under city or publicly owned plants. Both of these causes 
can and must be overcome before town and city rates can be 
lowered to consumers. 

The reason electric charges are high under private electric 
company service is because the private electric companies are 
compelled to add to the cost of electricity to pay dividends on 
excess-valued or watered stock, and to pay high salaries to 
company officials, not to the local operating companies but to 
the holding company over them. 

ELECTRICITY MUST BE PROVIDED TO PEOPLE AT ACTUAL COST 

If the charges of private electric companies were made to 
cover only the actual cost of electricity without adding to the 
charges for dividends and salaries, electricity could be fur- 
nished at from one-third to one-half the present charges and 
the same amount used would be of far less cost and a larger 
amount at less or the same cost. 

The other cause of the high charges for electricity in towns 
and cities where there is a city or publicly owned plant is the 
small volume or amount of electricity which is generated and 
distributed, which small production or on a small scale makes 
low cost and economical operations impossible. 

SMALL VOLUME OF PRODUCTION 

If farmers must pay the high costs in producing electricity 
in small or limited volume, and these higher costs are fur- 
ther increased by adding charges to make profits to pay 
dividends to stockholders and to pay high salaries of officials 
of private electric holding companies, they will still remain at 
great disadvantage. 

CITY AND RURAL CONSUMERS CANNOT BE SERVED SEPARATELY 

The people of cities and surrounding rural territories can- 
not be provided service separately and apart in providing 
electric service to the people. The towns, cities, and sur- 
rounding rural areas must all be served together under one 
system of electrical operations. 

THE ELECTRIC AND POSTAL SERVICE COMPARED 


The people of the cities and towns and the rural popula- 
tion of the country can no more be served separately and 
apart economically and efficiently with electric current than 
the parcel post and the mail service can be operated sep- 
arately for city and rural areas. 

TWO SYSTEMS CANNOT OPERATE ECONOMICALLY IN SAME TERRITORY 


Public utilities and private utility plants cannot operate 
together in the same territory, and all attempts at regula- 
tion and to harmonize the two systems have failed to bring 
order out of chaos and public ownership has been resorted 
to as the only means of control and regulation, and to bring 
all electrical facilities into one system to work together for 
economical and efficient operations. 

This unified electrical system makes low and reasonable 
charges to farmers with local plants in every community, 
and under which farm and rural consumers can afford to 
take sufficient electric current to be of full and substantial 
use to them in their everyday farm and home operations. 
COMBINING CITY PLANTS AND FARM COMPANIES SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF 

LOW CHARGES 

The coordination of city and publicly owned plants for 
the generation of electricity at retail and wholesale, with 
farm cooperative distributing companies to serve all con- 
sumers of city and rural areas under one unified system of 
operations will be solving the problem of electricity at low 
cost and efficient service. 

This combination of city and publicly owned plants with 
farm and rural cooperative electric companies for service to 
all electrical consumers in a certain area, town, city, and 
rural territory under one system, will make for economy and 
efficiency of operations and will carry the electric service to 
every nook and corner where the city or rural mail is now 
delivered, 
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WHAT WILL BRING DOWN THE COST TO ALL 

But more than economy and efficiency of operations, the 
coordination of public and cooperative electric operations, by 
the elimination of the loss and waste of duplicating and over- 
lapping service and piecemeal line extensions and the burdens 
of high salaries and costs and charges for dividends to stock- 
holders, will bring the charges down to actual cost of opera- 
tion and make electricity within the reach of every city and 
farm home owner. 

PRIVATE COMPANIES NOW PREDICTING FARM COMPANIES WILL FAIL 

The private companies are now predicting that the farm 
cooperative companies will fail, that the cost will be more than 
the farm cooperatives can pay. And this prediction will come 
true if the cooperatives are compelled to pay all the high costs 
and expenses which the private companies must add to 
their charges for furnishing electricity to the cooperatives at 
wholesale. 

The everyday use of electricity in both the rural and city 
homes for light, heat, power, and domestic service has become 
a vital necessity in the conduct of home duties and operations. 
ELECTRICITY HAS BECOME A VITAL NECESSITY IN THE HOME AS WELL 

* AS IN BUSINESS AFFAIRS 

The daily use of electricity in both the rural and city homes 
and in the many farm operations to be performed, as well as 
in the factory, mill, and workshop, in the conduct of modern 
industrial operations has become as vital and necessary to 
industry as light, air, and water in the economy of the body. 

ALL ARE NOW DEPENDENT UPON ELECTRIC POWER 

In modern industry as conducted today, on the farm as well 
as in the factory, mill, and workshop, with the use of ma- 
chines coming to be general, all have become dependent upon 
power equally with men in the operations carried on and which 
makes the use of electricity indispensable for equal oppor- 
tunity to compete in production. 

Electricity has come to be established in use as a universal, 
indispensable public service. With the public dependent upon 
such a service, it is no longer a subject of private ownership 
or control nor means to be used for private profit and gain 
more than the parcel post or mail service or other service of 
general public use and necessity. 

ELECTRICITY HAS BEEN TAKEN OUT OF THE PRIVATE PROPERTY CLASS 

The developments of the use of electricity has taken the 
electric service out of the private property class and impressed 
it with a public character and made it a subject for public 
regulation and control by public ownership and operations as 
a means of such regulation and control, and to make it an 
agency to serve the public welfare. 

PRIVATE COMPANIES WILL BE DEALT WITH FAIRLY, NOT AS CRUELLY AS 
THEY DEAL WITH EACH OTHER 

But the private electric companies which are overcharging 
the people will not be cruelly dealt with as one private com- 
pany deals with another, by freezing them out and destroying 
their property. But they will be given an opportunity to meet 
the reasonable rates, and if unable to comply, then to sell its 
plant under a fair and reasonable appraisement. 

THERE WILL BE NO DUPLICATION OF PLANTS 

It is not contemplated in any instance that there will be 
more than one plant operating in any given area or territory. 
It is the policy to bring all existing facilities into one unified 
or coordinated system, which is necessary to eliminate over- 
lapping and duplicating service, and overcome all loss and 
waste necessary for the greatest economy and efficiency. 

CIVIC PRIDE AND THE COMMUNITY SPIRIT 

But there is more than mutual advantage, more than lower 
rates to both city and rural consumers, more than the elimi- 
nation of loss and waste, more than greater economy, effi- 
ciency, and service. The electrical district will bring together 
the business people of the city and rural population promoting 
civic pride and the community spirit. 

THE WHOLE PURPOSE OF THE ELECTRICAL DISTRICT 

The whole purpose of the electrical district is to eliminate 
the duplication of lines and the overlapping of service facili- 
ties and piecemeal line extensions and to do away with the 
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loss and waste of double systems, both for profit and gain to 

be added and paid for by electrical consumers. 

PRIVATE MONOPOLY FOR THE FEW MUST GIVE WAY TO PUBLIC MONOPOLY 
FOR THE MANY 

Private plants without competition in the field and operat- 
ing as a monopoly for the few will be taken over and oper- 
ated as a public monopoly for the benefit of all the users and 
consumers of electricity, and the profit and gain of the pri- 
vate companies will be reflected and shown in the lower rates 
and charges, 

And the same reason or cause will still exist under the rural 
electrification service, and farmers cannot take enough elec- 
tricity to be of proper and substantial use to them in the con- 
duct of their everyday farm operations, and they will be re- 
quired to pay too many profit charges to be added to the rates 
of the private companies for electricity at wholesale. 

The fact that farmers live farther apart than the people in 
the towns and cities makes the cost of distribution lines to 
them higher and which must be added to the charges, and 
which higher costs must be overcome by greater economy and 
efficiency in operations and by eliminating all charges for 
profit and gain. 

THE ECONOMIC LAW OF COST 

The greater efficiency and economy of operations will now 
be brought about in furnishing electricity in greater and 
wholesale quantities. The greater the volume of electricity 
generated the lower will be the unit cost of production. This 
is the economic law. of cost and is necessary for lower electrical 
charges, 

ELECTRICITY MUST BE FREED FROM THE BURDENS OF PROFIT AND GAIN 

The next requirement to insure low cost is to exempt or 
free the electrical charges from any and all profits and gain 
to make dividends to stockholders, which charges are added 
to increase the electric bills over and above the actual cost 
of generation and the distribution of electricity to consumers. 

ELECTRIC CHARGES MUST BE FREE FROM PROFIT AND GAIN 

This elimination of charges for profit and gain to make 
dividends for private investors will all be accomplished by 
combining the two systems of public ownership for the gener- 
ation of electricity and cooperative operations in distributing 
electricity and under which both production and distribution 
will be carried on at the actual cost of operations. 


ADDING TO CHARGES FOR ELECTRICITY TO PAY DIVIDENDS ON SPECULATING 
INVESTMENTS 


Regardless of whether the private electric companies are 
furnishing electricity at retail to consumers or whether at 
wholesale to farm cooperatives, charges must be added to the 
cost to pay dividends to speculating holders of stock, a great 
portion of which is watered or excess valued, and to pay high 
salaries to many useless private company officials. 

THE ECONOMY ENCESSARY TO BRING DOWN THE COST OF ELECTRICITY TO 
BOTH CITY AND FARM CONSUMERS 

Providing the farmers with distribution lines with which to 
carry electricity to them was the first of many requirements 
to effect savings. But efficiency and economy to eliminate 
cost and waste and for operations without added charges to 
make profit and gain for speculating investors is necessary 
and indispensable to lower the rates to farmers. 

ALL CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY COMBINING CITY PLANTS WITH RURAL 
COOPERATIVES 

And this can now all be accomplished by combining pub- 
licly owned plants generating electricity on the larger scale 
and farm cooperative distribution systems to carry electricity 
to the farm communities, all working greater economy and 
efficiency and all without increasing charges to make profit 
and gain for anyone. 


NOT COSTING THE GOVERNMENT OR THE TAX PAYER A SINGLE DOLLAR OR 
CENT 


The rural electric program is the one program of works 
which is not costing the Government or the taxpayers a 
single dollar or cent. Every dollar is provided only as a loan 
and the loan will be paid back principal, interest and costs, 
and expenses, 
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If a farmer or rural home owner does not wish to join with 
his neighbors he can stay out and remain by himself and 
the program will not cost him a dollar either directly or in- 
directly as taxes. Only the men who wish the advantage of 
the lights will have to pay and then only for electricity 
used. 

FARMERS AND RURAL HOME OWNERS PAY ONLY FOR USE OF ELECTRICITY 

And the farmers and rural home owners who join the mem- 
bership company are not obligated or bound in any way to 
pay for the loan made to the cooperatives for the construc- 
tion of the system of lines. There is no personal obligation 
upon signers and there is no lien of any kind against the 
farmer or upon his property. 

They are only required or obligated to pay while they con- 
tinue to use electricity for light and power and then only for 
the amount they use. And they can withdraw from the mem- 
bership at any time, and will not be liable for an additional 
doliar after they have withdrawn as a member and gone 
back to live in the mud and darkness, 


Democratic 1936 Platform Pledges and Their Legis- 
lative Fulfillment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
; IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on authority granted me 
by the Senate, I wish to present for insertion in the RECORD 
the Democratic 1936 platform pledges and their legislative 
fulfillment. 

At Philadelphia in June 1936, the delegates of the Demo- 
cratic Party met in convention at which time a clear and 
progressive platform was drafted and adopted. The Demo- 
cratic Party, which has reached the half-way mark of its 
second term under our able and distinguished President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, now makes an accounting of the prog- 
ress achieved toward carrying out the 1936 Democratic plat- 
form pledges; the laws complying with the Democratic 
platform pledges of 1932 have been enacted and printed in 
the Record of preceding sessions. During the coming 2 years 
the party will strive further to enact into law the purposes of 
the pledges of the Democratic Party to the American people. 
Below are listed the individual pledges written into the plat- 
form with the major legislative fulfillments recently enacted 
in the Seventy-fifth Congress directly following: 


PLEDGE—FAMILY AND HOME 


We have begun and shall continue the successful drive to rid our 
Jand of kidnapers and bandits. We shall continue to use the 
powers of government to end the activities of the malefactors of 
great wealth who defraud and exploit the people. 

LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 


Increased appropriations for the Bureau of Investigation (G-men) 
(Public Law No. 495, 75th Cong., and Second Deficiency Act, 1938). 

National Cancer Institute (Public Law No. 244, 75th Cong.). 

Food and Drug Act (Public Law No. 717, 75th Cong.). 

Venereal diseases, investigation and control of (Public Law No. 
540, 75th Cong.). 

Relief appropriations (see heading of platform “Unemployment”). 

PLEDGE—SAVINGS, INVESTMENT 

We have safeguarded the thrift of our citizens by restraining those 
who would gamble with other people’s savings by requiring truth in 
the sale of securities, by putting the brakes upon the use of credit 
for speculation, by outlawing the manipulations of prices in stock 
and commodity markets, by curbing the overweening power and 
unholy practices of utility holding companies, by insuring 50,000,000 
bank accounts. 

LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 

Over-the-Counter Market Act (Public Law No. 719, 75th Cong.). 

Tax Loophole Revenue Act of 1937 (Public Law No. 377, 75th 
Cong.). 

PLEDGE—SOCIAL SECURITY 

We have built foundations for the security of those who are faced 

with the hazards of unemployment and old age, for the orphaned, 
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the crippled, and the blind. On the foundation of the Social Se- 
curity Act we are determined to erect a structure of economic 
security for all our people, making sure that this benefit shall keep 
step with the ever-increasing capacity of America to provide a high 
standard of living for all its citizens. 
LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 
Railroad Retirement Act (Public Law No. 162, 174, 75th Cong.). 

Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (Public Law No. 722, 75th 
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Legislative employees, retirement privileges extended to (Public 
Law No. 206, 75th Cong.) 

Civilian Conservation Corps (Public Law No. 163, 75th Cong.). 

Blind, additional funds for aiding (Public Law No. 339, 75th 
Cong.). 

PLEDGE—CONSUMER 

We will act to secure to the consumer fair value, honest sales, 
and a decreased spread between the price he pays and the price the 
producer receives. 

LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 

Monopoly investigation (Public Res. No. 113, 75th Cong.) 

Automobiles and accessories, investigate sale of (Public Res. 
No. 87, 75th Cong.). 

Antitrust laws, amendment to (Public Law No. 314, 75th Cong.). 

Fee fixing, to prohibit agreements of (Public Law No. 373, 75th 


Federal Trade Commission Act, to amend (Public Law No. 447, 
75th Cong.). : 
PLEDGE—RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

This administration has fostered power-rate yardsticks in the 
Tennessee Valley and in several other parts of the Nation. As a 
result, electricity has been made available to the people at a lower 
rate. We will continue to promote plans for rural electrification 
and for cheap power by means of the yardstick method, 

LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 

Bonneville power-dam project (Public Law No. 329, 75th Cong.). 

Joint investigation of the Tennessee Valley Authority (Public 
Res. 83, 75th Cong.). 
8 Peck project, completion of (Public Law No. 529, 75th 

g.) 

Relief and Public Works Act, appropriations for the Rural Elec- 

trification Administration (Public Res. No. 122, 75th Cong.). 


PLEDGE-—HOUSING 


We maintain that our people are entitled to decent, adequate 
housing at a price which they can afford, In the last 3 years 
the Federal Government, having saved more than 2,000,000 homes 
from foreclosure, has taken the first steps in our history to pro- 
vide decent housing for people of meager incomes. We believe 
every encouragement should be given to the building of new 
homes by private enterprise and that the Government should 
steadily extend its housing program toward the goal of adequate 
housing for those forced through economic necessities to live in 
unhealthy and slum conditions. 


LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 

United States Housing Act of 1937 (slum clearance) (Public 
Law No, 412, 75th Cong.). 

Housing Act of 1938 (Public Law No. 424, 75th Cong.) 

Federal Housing debentures, guaranty of (Public Res. No. 6, 
75th Cong.). 

Relief and Public Works Act, appropriations for slum-clearance 
projects (Public Res. No. 122, 75th Cong.). 


PLEDGE—VETERANS 

We shall continue just treatment of our war veterans and their 
dependents. 

For the establishment of a democracy of opportunity. 


LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 

World War veterans’ insurance policies, renewal for additional 
6-year periods (Public Law No, 127, 75th Cong.). 

Widows and children of World War veterans, liberalize death- 
compensation benefits for (Public Law No. 514, 75th Cong.) 

Insurance benefits for disabled veterans and their dependents, 
Gold Star Mothers, and American War Mothers (Public Law No. 
304, 75th Cong.). 

Reserve officers and members of the enlisted Reserve, to amend 
the provisions of the pensions laws to include (Public Law No. 159, 
75th Cong.) ` 

Spanish War Veterans, increase in pensions (Public Law No, 541, 
75th Cong.). 

PLEDGE—AGRICULTURE 

We have taken the farmers off the road to ruin. 

We have kept our pledge to agriculture to use all available means 
to raise farm income toward its pre-war purchasing power. The 
farmer is no longer suffering from 15-cent corn, 3-cent hogs, 2%4- 
cent beef at the farm, 5-cent wool, 30-cent wheat, 5-cent cotton, 
and 3-cent sugar. . 

By Federal legislation we have reduced the farmer's indebted- 
ness and doubled his net income. In cooperation with the States 


and through the farmer’s own committees we are restoring the 
fertility of his land and checking the erosion of his soil. We are 
bringing electricity and good roads to his home. 

We will continue to improve the soil-conservation and domestic- 
allotment program with payments to farmers, 
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We will continue a fair-minded administration of agricultural 
laws, quick to recognize and meet new problems and conditions. 
We recognize the gravity of the evils of farm tenancy, and we pledge 
the full cooperation of the Government in the refinancing of farm 
indebtedness at the lowest possible rates of interest and over a long 
term of years. 

We favor the production of all the market will absorb, both at 
home and abroad, plus a reserve supply sufficient to insure fair prices 
to consumers. We favor judicious commodity loans on seasonal 
surpluses, and we favor assistance within Federal authority to en- 
able farmers to adjust and balance production with demand at a 
fair profit to the farmers. 

We favor encouragement of sound, practical farm Fee A 
By the purchase and retirement of 10,000,000 acres of submarginal 
land, and assistance to those attempting to eke out an existence 
upon it, we have made a good beginning toward proper land use and 

rural rehabilitation. 

The farmer has been returned to the road to freedom and pros- 
perity. We will keep him on that road. 

LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 

Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (Public Law No. 430, 75th 
Con 

Benkhesd-vones Farm Tenant Act (Public Law No. 210, 75th 
Cong.). 

Boil Conservation Act (Public Law No. 170, 75th Cong.). 

Farm forestry, an act authorizing cooperation in the develop- 
ment of, in the States and Territories (Public Law No. 95, 75th 
Cong.) 

Insect control (Public Res. No. 20, 26, 81, 75th Cong.) 

Cotton classification (Public Law No. 28, 75th Cong.). 

Seed loans to farmers (Public Law No. 3, Public Res. No. 78, 
75th Cong.). 

Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 (Public Law No. 
137, 75th Cong.) 

Farm Credit Act of 1937 (Public Law No. 353, 75th Cong.) 

Conservation in arid and semiarid areas through water storage 
and utilization (carries out recommendation of President’s Great 
Plains Committee) (Public Law No. 399, 75th Cong.). 

Construction of small storage reservoirs to prevent floods and to 
aid in drought periods (Public Law No, 387, 75th Cong.). 

Sugar Act of 1937 (Public Law No. 414, 75th Cong.). 

Wildlife-restoration projects, aid to States for (Public Law No. 
415, 75th Cong.). 

Federal land bank and Commissioner’s loans, extend low interest 
rate (Public Law No. 209, 75th Cong.) 

Grazing, lands acquired with irrigation projects might be used 
for (Public Law No. 459, 75th Cong.). 

Bankruptcy, section 75 of the bankruptcy law, which concerns 
the farmer, extended (Public Law No. 439, 75th Cong.). 


PLEDGE—LABOR 


We have given the army of America's industrial workers some- 

thing more substantial than the Republican's pailful of p. 
We have increased the worker's pay and shortened his hours; we 
have undertaken to put an end to the sweated labor of his wife 
and children; we have written into the law of the land his right 
to collective bargaining and self-organization free from the inter- 
ference of employers; we have provided Federal machinery for the 
peaceful settlement of labor disputes. 

We will continue to protect the worker, and we will guard his 
rights, both as wage earner and consumer, in the production and 
consumption of all commodities, including coal and water power 
and other natural-resource products. 

The worker has been returned to the road to freedom and pros- 
perity. We will keep him on that road. 

LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 


Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (Public Law No. 718, 75th 
Cong.). 

Merchant Marine Act of 1938. (Sets up provisions for handling 
labor relations in the merchant marine.) (Public Law No. 705, 
75th Cong.) 

Seamen Discharge Act (Public Law No. 25, 75th Cong.). 

Public-works projects. (See relief acts under Unemployment 


Pledge.) 
PLEDGE—BUSINESS 

We have taken the American businessman out of the red. We 
have saved his bank and given it a sounder foundation; we have 
extended credit; we have lowered interest rates; we have under- 
taken to free him from the ravages of cutthroat competition 

The American businessman has been returned to the road to 
freedom and prosperity. We will keep him on that road. 

LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 


Loans to business through the R. F. C. (Public Law No. 479, 75th 
Cong.) 

Bituminous coal, to regulate interstate commerce in (Public Law 
No. 48, 75th Cong.). 

Foreign-trade agreements, extending the time during which the 
President might enter into (Public Res. 10, 75th Cong.). 

Housing Act, amended to speed up construction (Public Law No. 
424, 75th Cong.). 

Petroleum, to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in, by 
prohibiting shipment in interstate and foreign commerce if pro- 


duced in violation of State law (Public Law No. 45, 75th Cong.). 
Municipal Bankruptcy Act (Public Law No. 302, 75th Cong.) 
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Pete: Works projects. (See relief act under Unemployment 
ge. 
PLEDGE—YOUTH 

We have aided youth to stay in schools; given them constructive 
occupation; opened the door to opportunity which 12 years of 
Republican neglect had closed. 

Our youth have been returned to the road to freedom and pros- 
perity. We will keep them on that road. 

LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 

National Youth Administration; provisions provided for under 
the relief acts. (See relief acts, under Unemployment Pledge.) 

Civilian Conservation Corps (Public Law No. 163; Public Res. No. 
88, 75th Cong.). 

Blindness in infants born in the District of Columbia, prevention 
of (Public Law No. 58, 75th Cong.). 

PLEDGE—-MONOPOLY 


Mon lies and the concentration of economic power, the cre- 
ation of Republican rule and privilege, continue to be the master 
of the producer, the exploiter of the consumer, and the enemy of 
the independent operator. This is a problem challenging the 
unceasing effort of untrammeled public officials in every branch 
of the Government. We pledge vigorously and fearlessly to en- 
force the criminal and civil provisions of the existing antitrust 
laws and, to the extent that their effectiveness has been weak- 
ened by new corporate devices or judicial construction, we pro- 
pose by law to restore their efficacy in stamping out monopolistic 
practices and the concentration of economic power. 

LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 


Monopoly investigation (Public Res. No. 113, 75th Cong.). 

paige and accessories, sale of (Public Res. No. 87, 75th 
Cong.) . 

Bankruptcy Revision (Public Law No. 696, 75th Cong.) 

Federal Trade Commission, to amend to extend to “unfair or 
deceptive acts or practices in commerce” (Public Law No. 447, 
76th Cong.). 

PLEDGE—AID IN DISASTER 

We have aided and will continue to aid those who have been 
visited by widespread drought and floods and have adopted a 
Nation-wide flood-control policy. 


LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 


Disaster Loan Corporation (Public Law No. 5, 75th Cong.). 

Disaster Loan Corporation given authority to include disasters 
of 1938 (Public Res. 34, 75th Co: 

Disaster loans (Public Law No. 438, 75th Cong.) 

Health and sanitation in flood areas (Public Res. 7, 75th Cong.). 

Flood control for the Ohio and other rivers (Public Law No. 406, 
75th Cong.). 

Flood Control Act of 1938 (Public Law No. 761, 75th Cong.). 


PLEDGE—THE CONSTITUTION 


The Republican platform proposes to meet any pressing national 
problems solely by action of the separate States. We know that 
drought, dust storms, floods, minimum wages, maximum hours, 
child labor, and working conditions in industry, monopolistic and 
unfair business practices cannot be adequately handled exclusively 
by 48 separate State legislatures, 48 separate State administrations, 
and 48 separate State courts. Transactions and activities which 
inevitably overflow State boundaries call for both State and Fed- 
eral treatment. 

We have sought and will continue to seek to meet these problems 
through legislation within the Constitution. 

If those problems cannot be effectively solved by legislation within 
the Constitution, we shall seek such clarifying amendment as will 
assure to the legislatures of the several States and to the Congress 
of the United States, each within its proper jurisdiction, the power 
to enact those laws which the State and Federal Legislatures within 
their respective spheres shall find necessary in order adequately to 
regulate commerce, protect public health and safety, and safe- 
guard economic security. Thus we propose to maintain the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution. 


LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 


To guarantee that the aims of the Democratic platform of 1936 
might be carried out a safeguard was adopted specifying that if 
our national problems cannot be effectively solved by legislation 
within the Constitution the Democratic leadership would seek the 
adoption of clarifying amendments thereto “in order adequately to 
regulate commerce, protect public health and safety, and safeguard 
economic security.” Since the convention in 1936 the Congress 
has been able to meet the problems of the American people by 
legislation which to date the Supreme Court has held to be within 
the bounds of the Constitution. Thus, so far, the Congress has 
not been required to resort to the safeguard provided in this 
plank—the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution. 

PLEDGE—UNEMPLOYMENT 


We believe that unemployment is a national problem, and that 
it is an inescapable obligation of our Government to meet it in 
a national way. Due to our stimulation of private business, more 
than 5,000,000 people have been reemployed; a program of eco- 
nomic security is maximum employment in private industry at 
adequate wages. Where business fails to supply such employment 
we believe that work at prevailing wages should be provided in 
cooperation with State and local governments on useful public 
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projects, to the end that the national wealth may be increased, 
the skill and energy of the worker may be utilized, his morale 
maintained, and the unemployed assured the opportunity to earn 
the necessities of life. 
LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 

Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1937 (Public Res. 47, 
75th Cong.). 

Emergency Relief Act to provide additional funds to continue 
through fiscal year 1938 (Public Res. 80, 75th Cong.). 

Work relief, direct relief, and Public Works Appropriation Act 
of 1938 (Public Res. 122, 75th Cong.). 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation authorized to continue 
loans (Public Law No. 2, 75th Cong.) 

Unemployment census (Public Law No. 409, 75th Cong.). 

Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation continued (Public Law 
No. 165, 75th Cong.). 

Health and sanitation in flood areas (Public Res. 7, 75th Cong.). 

Civilian Conservation Corps (Public Law No. 163, 75th Cong.). 


PLEDGE—MERIT SYSTEM 


For the protection of Government itself and promotion of its efi- 
ciency we pledge the immediate extension of the merit system 
through the classified civil service, which was first established and 
fostered under Democratic auspices, to all non-policy-making posi- 
tions in the Federal service. 

We shall subject to the civil-service law all continuing positions 
which, because of the emergency, have been exempt from its 


operation. 
LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 
Postmasters placed under civil service. (Public Law No. 720, 75th 


Cong.) 
Marriage clause repealed. No one in civil service shall be dis- 
(Public Law No, 212, 


criminated against because of marital status. 


75th Cong.) 
PLEDGE—CIVIL LIBERTIES 
We shall continue to guard the freedom of speech, press, radio, 
religion, and assembly which our Constitution guarantees, with 
equal rights to all and special privileges to none. 
LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 


Violations of the right of free speech and assembly, investigation 
of, to continue. (S. Res, 266, 75th Cong.) 

Judicial procedure reform. (Public Law No. 352, 75th Cong.) 

Persons erroneously convicted, relief of, (Public Law No. 539, 
75th Cong.) 

PLEDGE—MONETARY CONTROL 

The Administration has stopped deflation, restored values, and 
enabled business to go ahead with confidence. 

When national income shrinks Government income is imperiled. 
In reviving national income we have fortified Government finance. 
We have raised the public credit to a position of unsurpassed secu- 
rity. The interest rate on Government bonds has been reduced to 
the lowest point in 28 years. The same Government bonds which in 
1932 sold under 83 are now selling over 104. 

We approve the objective of a permanently sound currency, 50 
stabilized as to prevent the former wide fluctuations in value which 
injured in turn producers, debtors, and property owners on one 
hand and wage earners and creditors on the other; a currency which 
will permit full utilization of the country’s resources. We assert 
that today we have the soundest currency in the world. 

We are determined to reduce the expenses of government. We 
are being aided therein by the recession of unemployment. As the 
requirements of relief decline and national income advances an 
increasing percentage of Federal expenditures can and will be met 
from current revenues secured from taxes levied in accordance with 
ability to pay. Our retrenchment, tax, and recovery programs thus 
reflect our firm determination to achieve a balanced budget and 
the reduction of the national debt at the earliest possible moment. 


LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 


Monetary Stabilization Fund, to extend. 
75th Cong.) 

Federal Reserve notes, extend time during which direct obliga- 
tions to the United States may be used as collateral security for. 
(Public Law No. 9, 75th Cong.) 

Revenue Act of 1938. (Public Law No. 554, 75th Cong.) 

Tax Loophole Revenue Act of 1937, (Public Law No. 377, 75th 
Cong.) 

Federal Credit Unions. (Public Law No. 416, 75th Cong.) 

PLEDGE—FOREIGN POLICY 


In our relationship with other nations this Government will 
continue to extend the policy of good neighbor. We reaffirm our 
opposition to war as an instrument of national policy and declare 
that utes between nations should be settled by peaceful means. 
We s continue to observe a true neutrality in the disputes 
of others; to be prepared resolutely to resist aggression against 
ourselves; to work for peace and to take the profits out of war; 
to guard against being drawn, by political commitments, inter- 
national banking, or private trading, into any war which may de- 
velop anywhere. 

We shall continue to foster the increase of our foreign trade 
which has been achieved by this administration; to seek by mutual 
agreement the lowering of those tariff barriers, quotas, and em- 
bargoes which have been raised against our exports of agricultural 
and industrial products; but continue, as in the past, to give 
adequate protection to our farmers and manufacturers against 
unfair competition or the dumping on our shores of commodities 


(Public Law No. 1, 
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and goods produced abroad by cheap labor or subsidized by foreign 
governments. 
LEGISLATIVE FULFILLMENT 


Neutrality Act of 1937. (Public Res. 27, 75th Cong.) 

Naval construction authorization. (Public Law No. 528, 75th 
Cong. 
“5 trade agreements (reciprocal trade agreements) con- 
tinuation of period in which the United States might enter. 
(Public Res. No. 10, 75th Cong.) 

Bombing of civilian population (S. Res. No. 298, passed June 
16, 1938, 75th Cong.) 


The Cause and the Remedy for the Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FINLY H. GRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


STATEMENT BY E. A. RUMELY AND THE COMMITTEE FOR 
THE NATION 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks further on The Cause and Remedy for the 
Depression, I include the following statement of the Com- 
mittee for the Nation, 205 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City: 

JUNE 14, 1938. 


To All Members of Congress and Editors All Daily Newspapers: 

We respectfully urge Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives to consider the following viewpoint, which we be- 
lieve represents the best-informed opinion of those who have 
studied current monetary developments in the United States: 

Before this Congress adjourns it owes to the American people 
action that lies within its powers to stop this ruinous deflation. 
Business recovery and reemployment are dependent on restoration 
of profitable prices for farmers and other producers of basic com- 
modities. This can be accomplished promptly by removing the 
present swollen purchasing power of the dollar. 

Since March 1937, buying power of the gold in our dollar over 
basic commodities has increased 60 percent. This means that the 
farmers and producers of commodities like lead, zinc, and copper 
must give 16 loads of their commodities to get as many dollars as 
they received only 15 months ago for 10 loads. 

No legislative body in the world has so clear a mandate to regu- 
late the value of money as the United States Congress under the 
Constitution. No legislative body has brought such disaster upon 
its people as the United States Congress since 1929 by failure to 
correct a monetary maladjustment. ` 

Instead of exercising its mandatory powers as the Constitution 
requires, the Congress delegated them in 1933 to the President. 
These powers were only partially exercised. When Congress at- 
tempted to legislate a permanent policy the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury showed a chart to a committee of Congress demonstrating that 
the average price of farm commodities and raw materials had risen, 
step by step, as the dollar price of gold had been raised. 

Admitting that raising the price of gold had been effective, the 
Secretary said that the tion wished to keep the power 
to raise or lower the price of gold within its own discretion, and 
that it did not wish this power subordinated to a congressional 
mandate. But the Secretary's discussion promised that these 
powers would be used to restore the price level, and thereafter to 
maintain stability of the purchasing power of the dollar. The 
price level has not been restored. During the past year we have 
had the most ruinously unstable dollar in the Nation's history. 

Congress at that time was on the point of passing a mandate 
that would have required prompt restoration of the 1926 price 
level and the stabilization of the purchasing power of the dollar 
over basic commodities at that level. 

Again, in 1935, personal intervention blocked the passage of the 
amendment to the Banking Act. This amendment would have 
made mandatory the monetary policy which the Secretary of the 
Treasury admitted, a year before, was effective. Again Congress 
allowed itself to be talked out of performing its constitutional 
duty. 

These powers were used not with reference to our domestic needs 
but to serve international interests, through the tripartite mone- 
tary agreement, details of which neither the people nor their rep- 
resentatives in Congress know, All that the public knows is that 
this agreement established a fixed ratio between the dollar and 
the pound, within narrow limits. What the general public does 
not understand is that the tripartite agreement gave the United 
States farmers only 70 percent of the average prices received in 
their respective currencies by sterling-area farmers and raw- 
material producers. Thus the powers over money delegated by 
Congress were used to the advantage of foreign nations and the dis- 
advantage of our own people. These sterling agricultural nations, 
having their price level restored in harmony with their debts, fixed 
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charges, and production costs, prospered while our farmers lost 
; world markets and were crucified by a deflationary gold price. 

Since 1929 farmers and basic producers have lost $47,000,000,000 
of their normal predepression income and buying power because 
of the swollen buying power of the United States dollar, which 
Congress has failed to correct. farmers’ prices will increase 
the markets of industry, put part-time workers on full time, and 
give jobs to millions. It will greatly increase labor’s income while 
hardly affecting the cost of living. In 1933, with a 69-percent 
increase in the price of gold, prices of farm and other basic com- 
modities were increased 67 percent, while the cost of living rose 
only 3 percent. 

If this Congress adjourns without taking monetary action which 
the present crisis demands, it will remain within the power of the 
administration to use the monetary powers which Congress dele- 

ated to it to raise the dollar price of F gold by 18 percent—to wit, 
$4134 per ounce. If this is done, there will follow almost overnight 
an increase in the dollar price of the principle world staple com- 
modities. Farm prices will rise. The long-continued failure of 
the administration to take this action will be forgotten. That 
portion of the population who do not understand monetary science 
can then be told that these results flow from pump priming and 
the restriction of agricultural production. 

This new monetary agreement will be negotiated with foreign 
governments without the advice or consent of Congress and without 
Public discussion. It will not bind agricultural and raw material 
nations competing with United States farmers and producers of 
other basic commodities. These countries will be left free as they 
have been before to keep and set their price of gold in their respec- 
tive currencies so as to continue to hold our farmers and raw- 
material producers in a strait jacket of permanent monetary dis- 
advantage. 

Congress can, without delaying its adjournment, pass the legisla- 
tion necessary to remove the monetary obstacles to recovery. In 
1934 and 1935 the banking committees of Senate and House made 
exhaustive investigations. The mechanism for effective monetary 
control was then fully outlined, and only pressure from outside 
of Congress prevented legislation. 

The resolution of the Vermont Farm Bureau recently presented 
to Congress eee e for action at this session states in a few 
words the necessary steps: 

“(a) Congress mandate the establishment, within a maximum pe- 
riod of 6 months, of a dollar with 1926 purchasing power over basic 
commodities. 

“(b) That it authorize the opening of a free market for gold in the 
United States and permit Americans to buy and sell gold like any 
other commodity. 

“(c) That the Treasury be required to buy or sell gold at what- 
ever price is necessary to reestablish the 1926 price level of basic 
commodities.” 

Legislation making it mandatory that all the monetary powers of 
the various departments of the Government be exercised to main- 
tain stability of the dollar in terms of purchasing power, over basic 
commodities, after their restoration to the 1926 level, would insure 
recovery, reemployment, and prosperity. This would bring long- 
delayed justice to debtors and also protect creditors against inflation. 

The United States Constitution, article I, section 8 (Powers of 
Congress) : 

“5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures.” 

COMMITTEE FOR THE NATION. 


National Air Mail Week and Guilford Tercentenary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
. Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, of all the attempts to make 
our National Air Mail Week successful none presented such 
a novelty as that of the town of Guilford, Conn. That small 
but mighty spot on the coast line of southern Connecticut 
used our highly efficient and most modern means of com- 
munication to inform the world of its tercentenary celebra- 
tion next year. 

That haven in Guilford for the heroic souls who left Eng- 
Jand in search of independent worship was the seventh 
Anglo-Saxon settlement in our Nutmeg State. From this 
and other settlements grew the basis for the noblest political 
rhapsody of our day. The statement of the most brilliant 
of all Victorian historians that “There was local self-gov- 
ernment and federation in Connecticut and spiritual self- 
government and toleration in Rhode Island; from these the 
two institutions spread to the United States,” has always 
been regarded as the highest proof of their success. 
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In an added thought this historian pays tribute to the 
Congregationalists “whom we call Congregationalists when 
we think of them as a church and independents when we 
mean a party.” 

The political consequences of these daring innovators 
reached far. The supremacy of the people was being ac- 
cepted in their church government and it could not be re- 
pudiated in the State. One distinguished thinker said, “We 
are not over one another but with one another.” Virtually 
they inclined not only to liberty but to equality and rejected 
the authority of the past and the control of the living by the 
dead, It means no coercion over conscience and persecu- 
tion was declared to be spiritual murder. The independents 
therefore fought for liberty of conscience, the birthright of 
man, the most sublime fight in all history. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, these Guilford pioneers 
of the seventeenth century were of this stern make as they 
sought political and religious liberty. They, too, signed a 
compact on shipboard, bought their land from the native 
Indians, and did what in my own home town is our proudest 
monument—set aside a green or commons. They lived and 
died there. Ancient brick houses and ancient gravestones 
are there today in the midst of a colonial atmosphere that 
all lovers of Revolutionary days must visit to enjoy. 

There you see ancient bells and clocks; the cellar where the 
regicides hid, where Fitz-Greene Halleck, our most popular 
American poet of the turn of the century, wrote. There, too, 
are the most pleasant coves in all American beaches. 

Like all New England towns, its sons and daughters went 
out to other settlements and there made envious reputations. 
Here are a few: 

William Leete, the pioneer, the Governor of New Haven 
Colony, and for 7 years of the Connecticut Colony a life- 
long protector of the regicides. 

Lyman Beecher and his wife Roxana Foote, parents of 
Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Jared Eliot, minister, physician, scientist, and author of the 
first American Agricultural Essays, a close friend of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Col, Samuel Hill, elected 18 times to the legislature, and 
about whom originated the widely popular phrase, “run like 
Sam Hill.” 

George W. Hinckley, who for nearly half a century has 
conducted in Maine one of the finest homes for needy youth 
in America. 

Abraham Baldwin, United States Senator from Georgia, 
signer of the Constitution from the State of Georgia. 

Thomas Chittenden, first Governor of Vermont. 

William Russell Dudley, botanist. 

Fitz-Greene Halleck, poet. 

Samuel Johnson, first president of King’s College (Co- 
lumbia). 

William H. H. Murray, author “Adirondack Murray.” 

Henry Brewster Stanton, editor, reformer. 

In the lists of Governors of our State, William Leete is 
listed from this splendid town as the occupant of the guber- 
natorial chair from 1677 to 1683, having served his appren- 
ticeship from 1669 to 1676. 

I repeat again that poem of our native-born Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, in whose poetry early nineteenth century America 
found such infinite delight: 

CONNECTICUT 
(Fitz-Greene Halleck, Guilford, 1790-1867) 

And still her gray rocks tower above the sea 

That crouches at their feet, a conquered wave; 
"Tis a rough land of earth, and stone, and tree, 

Where breathes no castled lord or cabined slave; 
Where thoughts, and tongues, and hands, are bold and free, 

And friends will find a welcome, foes a grave; 


And where none kneel, save when to Heaven they pray, 
Nor even then, unless in their own way. 


Theirs is a pure republic, wild, yet strong, 
A “fierce democracie,” where all are true 
To what themselves have voted—right or wrong 
And to their laws, denominated blue; 
(If red, they might to Draco’s code belong); 
A vestal state, which power could not subdue, 
Nor promise win—like her own eagle's nest, 
Sacred—the San Marino of the west. 
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Pensions and Relief Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARRS 
HON. FINLY H. GRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the minority Mem- 
bers in the House, representing a great political party which 
has long opposed and censured the policy of State rights and 
obligations, are now facing about in their position and de- 
manding that the support of the aged must be thrown back 
upon the State taxpayers. 

RELIEF SHOULD NOT BE THROWN BACK UPON THE STATE TAXPAYERS 

Such a policy would not only work an unwarranted burden 
passed upon the taxpayers of the State who could not and 
would not pay the tax and should not pay the tax. At the 
same time such policy would work a great injustice to the 
elderly, now dependent in old age. The State taxpayers have 
not taken the wealth from the old people. 

If the burdens of old-age support were now thrown back 
upon the people to be collected as a direct tax by the State, 
the now overburdened taxpayers could not pay the higher 
tax imposed and they would revolt against it and the old 
people would suffer prejudice to their cause. 

THE WEALTH TAKEN FROM PEOPLE SHOULD NOW BE USED FOR RELIEF 

The system of Federal income taxes is the only tax reach- 
ing the income from the vast wealth taken from the people, 
and this is the only tax reaching the earnings which are not 
needed for use in living and which is lying as an idle surplus 
further accumulating wealth. 

These men who are now holding great, swollen fortunes 
cannot use their income for shelter or protection, nor for any 
useful purpose required to live, but only for the abnormal 
pleasure or gratification of holding from use and enjoyment 
of others. 

The surplus or excess corporation taxes were taxes upon 
the earnings of corporations which were unjustly being with- 
held from stockholders for the use of the few corporation 
leaders and which has been used to gamble and speculate 
upon in the stock and investment market. 

I HAVE SIGNED THE PETITION 

I have signed the petition calling upon the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House to report out the old-age pen- 
sion relief bill and the petitioners failing to secure such a 
report, I have signed the petition on the Speaker’s table 
asking that the committee be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill. 

WILL VOTE FOR THE HIGHEST PENSIONS AND RELIEF 

As long as this depression is allowed to be continued upon 
the country with unemployment and a failure of earnings, I 
propose to vote for the highest pensions and to provide the 
most ample relief payments of which it is possible to be pro- 
vided and pay, and to meet the cost by a tax upon the surplus 
wealth of the country. 

I resent the charge being made here that these old people 
are deliberately lying down upon the Government and the 
taxpayers of the country. They are only demanding their 
long-deferred pay. ‘These elderly people, now dependent, 
have worn out and exhausted their bodies, their bones, sinews, 
and muscles in creating the wealth taken and now held by 
others. 

These certain, special few men who have taken and appro- 
priated to themselves the wealth created by the toil and sweat 
of others must now be treated as trustees of the earnings and 
income from this vast wealth and must be held to account 
to its creators in the payment of income taxes for their 
support. 

UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS CHILDREN CANNOT SUPPORT THEIR AGED 
PARENTS 


The children of these aged, dependent people have their 
own families to support and care for and they cannot help 
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or provide for their parents under the employment conditions 
of the times. Nor can they pay a higher or direct or indirect 
income tax to make public funds for old-age support. The 
tax should come from swollen fortunes and not from those 
who are unable to pay. 

With the further continuance of this depression of unem- 
ployment and the failure of earnings and income, the army 
of the dependents in old age will be incurred by many hun- 
dreds of thousands. These aged men will now have exhausted 
the last of their frugal savings which they have laid up for 
their declining years. 

But more than the exhaustion of their last means and 
money, the children of many thousands of elderly people have 
struggled to maintain their pride in keeping their parents off 
of the dole and relief. But now with unemployment further 
prolonged and a failure of earnings to be restored they will 
surrender and give up their pride and yield to inevitable 
public charity. 


The Relationship and Inseparability of Pensions— 
Taxes—45-Year Employability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have been a stanch and 
consistent advocate and worker for adequate old-age pensions 
for our deserving citizens. In fact, I have worked effectively 
for the cause for so many years that I might say I am one 
of the pioneers in the movement. As far back as 1920, when 
it was considered “socialism” and “paternalism” to talk old- 
age pensions, I was one of the few who insisted that the prob- 
lem of the care of the old folks in their declining years was 
the problem and responsibility of society and of the Govern- 
ment. 

I have been privileged to see the day when a creditable start 
in the solution of the problem was actually made. More than 
that, Mr. Speaker, I have been selected as though by providence 
in reward for my early activities to sit on the Committee on 
Ways and Means and to aid in the formulation of the social- 
Security program. While we have made a fine beginning 
I am not satisfied and I insist we are far from the goal of our 
ultimate objective. The committee has not seen fit to ac- 
cept my amendment of a Federal contribution of $20 per 
month per eligible pensioner to be matched by the States, 
dollar for dollar. Iam hopeful that we might in the coming 
session see the passage of the amendment. Should this come 
to pass the total pension per individual pensioner would be 
$40 per month, or $80 per couple. The most pressing and 
immediate problem, as I see it, however, is to force liberaliza- 
tion of State laws which even today deny the pensioner the 
maximum intended by the Federal law. 

While I hope to see the day when a substantial pension is 
paid to our deserving aged and paid as a matter of right and 
not as any charity, yet I must say that I cannot subscribe to 
any idea under which excessive and unwarranted gratuities 
would be paid to less than one-tenth of our population far 
beyond their ability to expend their monthly allowance while 
taxing to death the supporting remainder of our people 
who would be called upon to sustain such a system. 

The old folks are our first concern, but the young folks, too, 
must be considered in any plan which they are expected to 
support, and the young folks will pay the taxes until they 
themselves become eligible as pensioners. There is a rea- 
sonable medium which the Nation can support without being 
overburdened, and I will go as far as anybody in the matter 
of adequate pensions and the attainment of the objective. 
After all, pensions will have to be paid out of taxes, and the 
people will pay the taxes. I will respond to the will of the 
people and will help in the enactment of any liberal combina- 
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tion of pensions and of the taxes to support them. Trans- 
actions taxes which will raise the cost of food, clothing—in 
fact, essentials and nonessentials of every kind—must not be 
imposed lest we destroy our entire economic system. 

Picture the effect of a transactions tax of ten to fifteen 
billions per year imposed upon an annual national income of 
sixty billions, which is the estimated gross income of our 
people for 1938. It would mean the imposition of an addi- 
tional 1624 percent to 25 percent in Federal taxes. Remem- 
ber, too, the pensioner would likely be excluded; therefore, 
this increase would be borne by the 9 out of the 10 people not 
on the pension roll. There is a better way, a more reasonable 
way, if we will be patient and cooperative. It was a desper- 
ate task, a Herculean job, to put through the social-security 
legislation. The reactionary standpatter had to be whipped 
to ever consider the idea. In time we will have a law of 
which we can all be proud. I will be there to assist the 
‘progressive, aggressive pension advocate in the formulation 
of a sound, sensible, and adequate plan that will endure for 
all time to come. 

It is as important to me to expand the age limitation to 
include men and women of 60 years and even less as it is to 
increase the monthly allowance. In fact, it will become 
necessary to consider the man or woman of 45 who today is 
not even considered for a job as the possible recipient of some 
sort of gratuity or pension. As long as industry chooses to 
discard a man as useless when he becomes 45 years old, indus- 
try will have to be called upon to provide for the depreciation 
of the human machinery as it provides for depreciation and 
replacement of mechanical apparatus and physical plant. 
If industry claims the right to declare arbitrarily the date or 
age of obsolescence of its manpower or human machinery 
and thus deny employment to men above the arbitrary age 
limitation, all well and good. I have no argument with that 
policy or theory, provided that industry will make the same 
provision for the replacement of humanity that it makes for 
the replacement of plant and machinery. The arbitrary at- 
titude of industry in declaring a man obsolete and unemploy- 
able at 45 may tomorrow be lowered to include men of 40 
years or even less. Those who assume for themselves the 
right of such decision in their business ignore their responsi- 
bility to organized society. Whenever a revolutionary theory 
of that sort is made a permanent and fixed practice, counter 
and compensating provisions must be made to prevent hard- 
ship and mass starvation. Either guaranteed annual pay 
sufficient in amount to permit retirement at the age of dis- 
card will have to be provided or a system of pensions begin- 
ning on the date of artificial industrial obsolescence will have 
to be established at the expense of such industries as practice 
the iniquitous policy. 


Summary, in Part, of Legislative Enactments of 
the Second and Third Sessions, Seventy-fifth 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me by the Senate, I wish to insert in the RECORD a sum- 
mary, in part, of legislation enacted during the second and 
third sessions of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION AND PARITY PROGRAM 
(Approved February 16, 1938. Public, No. 430, 75th Cong.) 

This act declares the policy of Congress to be the conservation 
of national resources, the prevention of the depletion of soil fertil- 
ity, and the preservation, maintenance, and restoration of farm 
and ranch-land resources in the national public interest. It is 
expected to bring about a well-balanced flow of agricultural com- 
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modities by storage of reserve supplies, loans, and marketing 
quotas. It is intended to aid the farmers in obtaining parity 
prices for such commodities and parity of income, insofar as pos- 
sible, and to permit consumers to obtain an adequate and steady 
supply of such commodities at fair prices. 

The act provides for payments to farmers for practices which 
conserve and rebuild the soil and also provides benefits for pro- 
ducers of wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, and rice if and when Con- 
gress provides the funds. Small growers are aided by increased 
payments for soil-conservation practices where such payments are 
of lesser amounts than $200. After 1939, however, a limit of 
$10,000 will be placed on individual payment. Such payments 
will be divided equitably between owner and tenant where such a 
relationship exists. 

Provision is made for storage of reserve supplies of corn, wheat, 
and rice. Loans upon cotton, corn, and wheat will range from 52 
to 75 percent of parity, but no loans will be made upon cotton, 
corn, wheat, or rice for a year in which producers have rejected 
marketing quotas. Whenever available supplies of cotton, corn, 
wheat, tobacco, or rice are excessive, or when crop estimates indi- 
cate it to be necessary, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to proclaim a national allotment for production of such commodi- 
ties. This national allotment will be divided among States and 
individuals according to past production figures. Such quotas are 
subject to a two-thirds vote of approval upon the part of farmers 
involved and go into effect when available supplies of commodities 
reach certain levels. Quotas may be altered if a change in the 
available supply of commodities warrants such alteration. While 
quotas are in effect, penalties are provided in cases where restric- 
tions are violated. In cases where storage of excess production 
is contemplated loans may be secured, subject to provisions of the 
act, upon such stored commodities. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to utilize not more 
than $4,000,000 each year from the appropriations made pursuant 
to this act or to the Soil Conservation Act for the purpose of 
establishing and operating four regional research laboratories, one 
in each major farm producing area. The purpose of these labora- 
tories is to develop new uses and markets for farm commodities. 

(See also relief act for the provisions providing money for parity 
payments.) 

WHEAT ACREAGE ACT 
(Approved June 20, 1938. Public Res. 118, 75th Cong.) 


The act amends the Farm Act of 1938 by providing that the 
national acreage allotment for wheat for the year 1939 shall not 
be less than 55,000,000 acres. 

COTTON AND TOBACCO AMENDMENTS ACT 
(Approved May 31, 1938. Public, No. 557, 75th Cong.) 

The act amends the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 in 
regard to cotton and tobacco. In regard to cotton, the act pro- 
vides for ascertaining for the crop year 1938 the part of the indi- 
vidual farm allotment that will not be used and for apportioning 
such acreage as will not be planted to cotton to other farms on 
which for the previous year acreage was diverted under the soll- 
conservation program, and whose allotments, in the judgment of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, are inadequate. The allotment to 
farms not entirely used for 1938 would be reduced to that extent 
on an acreage basis. The act would be limited in operation for 
the crop year 1938. 

In regard to tobacco, the act increases the poundage for addi- 
tional allotments for State quotas for 1938, in the case of flue- 
cured tobacco, from 2 percent to 4 percent. In the case of fire- 
cured and dark air-cured and burley tobacco, the national quota 
for 1938 is increased by a number of pounds required to provide 
for each State in addition to the State poundage allotment a 
poundage not in excess of 2 percent of the allotment which shall 
be apportioned in amounts which the Secretary determines to be 
fair and reasonable to farms in the State. 


INTEREST ON FEDERAL LAND-BANK LOANS 


(Congress overrode the President's veto on June 15-16, 1938) 
(Public, No. 643, 75th Cong.) 

The act extends the 314-percent interest rate until July 1, 1940, 
with respect to loans made through the national farm-loan associa- 
tions. Under previous law the 344-percent loan rate would have 
expired and become 4 percent beginning with July 1, 1938. 

In the case of land bank commissioner loans under the Emer- 
gency Farm Mortgage Act, the present 4-percent rate, which by 
former law would have expired on July 22, 1939, is continued until 
July 1, 1940. 

CROP LOAN AND SUGAR APPROPRIATION ACT 
(Approved February 4, 1938. Public Res. 78, 75th Cong.) 


The act appropriates $39,750,000 for the fiscal year 1938 to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the authorizations 
of the Sugar Act of 1937. 

The act makes available until June 30, 1939, for the making of 
crop production and harvesting loans, the unexpended balance of 
the $50,000,000 authorization for 1938, together with collections 
heretofore and hereafter made. (Approximately $32,000,000 repre- 
sents the unexpended balance mentioned above.) 

INSECT CONTROL 
(Approved March 2, 1938. Public Res. No. 81, 75th Cong.) 

The sum of $2,000,000 is made immediately available for expendi- 
ture under the personal supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture 
tor the purpose of destroying harmful insects such as grasshoppers, 
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Mormon crickets, and chinch bugs. The Secretary is authorized to 
refuse to expend funds until the States have provided the organiza- 
tion, or material and supplies necessary for cooperation. 

An appropriation, not to exceed $5,000,000, to be obtained from 
the unexpended balance of funds appropriated for the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, is authorized for the purpose 
of administering the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

GRAZING 
(Approved April 4, 1938. Public, No. 459, 75th Cong.) 

This act provides that lands which have been withdrawn or 
otherwise acquired in connection with irrigation projects for the 
benefit in whole or in part of Indians may be leased for agricul- 
tural, grazing, or other purposes under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior. No such lands, however, shall be eli- 
gible for benefit payments under the crop-control program, or the 
Soil Conservation Act. 

Such concessions may be granted, subject to regulations and 
laws governing the public domain, for such considerations and 
for such periods of time as the Secretary of the Interior may 
deem proper, but no such period of time shall exceed 10 years. 
Funds derived from such concessions shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the particular irrigation project 
from which obtained, except when obtained from reserves of lands 
for which an Indian tribe has not been compensated. In the 
latter case, such funds shall be deposited to the credit of the 
proper tribe. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
(Approved March 8, 1938. Public, No. 442, 75th Cong.) 

The act provides for a yearly appraisal of assets, at market 
values, of the Commodity Credit Corporation for the purpose of 
determining the net worth of the Corporation. If the net worth 
is less than $100,000,000, the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to make up such deficiency by a contribution to the Corpo- 
ration, and appropriations for such purpose are authorized. 

In the event the net worth exceeds $100,000,000, such excess is 
to be covered into the Treasury and used to retire an equivalent 
amount of public debt. 

Capital stock of the Corporation now held by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authorized to be trans- 
ferred to the United States, and all rights thereunder are to be 
exercised by the President or by officers or agencies which he shall 
designate. 

The Corporation is authorized to issue its obligations in an 
aggregate amount not exceeding $500,000,000, and under such 
terms as shall meet with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. These obligations are to be fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed by the United States Government, 


AVIATION 
M'CARRAN-LEA CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY ACT 
(Approved June 23, 1938. Public, No. 706, 75th Cong.) 


Establishes an agency to be known as the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, to be composed of five members, who shall serve 6-year 
staggered terms, and shall be paid $12,000 per annum. Within the 
Authority there is to be an Administrator, who shall receive $12,000 
per annum. 

Employees shall be appointed in compliance with civil-service 
laws, except for the secretary of the Authority and a secretary for 
each member of the Authority. The general counsel and directors 
of bureaus, assistant directors, and heads of divisions may be 
appointed subject to noncompetitive tests of fitness prescribed by 
the Civil Service Commission. Provision is made for the transfer 
of personnel and property to the new Authority from bureaus 
which formerly carried on the same type of activity. 

The Authority is empowered to take such action as is necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this legislation. It may confer and 
cooperate with State agencies, exchange information with foreign 
governments, publish its reports and proceedings of investigations, 
its rules and regulations, and is directed to make an annual report 
to the Congress. ; : 

The Administrator is empowered and directed to encourage the 
development of civil aeronautics and air commerce; to establish and 
maintain civil airways, together with necessary navigation facilities 
along such routes; to chart airways and arrange for publication of 
maps; to acquire and maintain navigation facilities at approved 
municipal or other landing areas; and to provide facilities and 
personnel for regulating and protecting air traffic. 

An examination of existing airports is to be conducted and recom- 
mendation made to the Congress with reference to Federal partici- 
pation in the construction of airports. 

No air carrier may engage in interstate, overseas, or foreign air 
commerce nor carry mail unless it has obtained a certificate from 
the Authority. Such certificates will be issued upon application 
to the Authority and upon compliance with its regulations. Pro- 
vision is made regarding the transportation of passengers, freight, 
and mail with minimum requirements as to maintenance of 
schedules, publication of rates and charges, and so forth. Power 
is granted the Authority to determine and establish fair rates and 
charges for the transportation of mail by air. Reports containing 
necessary information may be demanded of any air carrier by the 
Authority, and the latter may prescribe the forms of any accounts 
and records required to be kept by the carrier. 

Any merger, consolidation, purchase, lease, operating contract, or 
acquisition of control of air carriers or their properties must first 
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be approved by the Authority. Provision is made for registration 
of aircraft and aircraft parts and appliances, and a record of 
ae and conveyances of title to aircraft shall be kept by the 
Authority. 

The Authority is also empowered to establish standards of 
safety covering design and construction, safety appliances, service, 
inspection and overhaul of equipment, reserve supplies of mate= 
rials, hours and periods of service of employees, and other matters 
related to safety of air transportation. 

There is created within the Authority an Air Safety Board of 
three members, who shall each receive $7,500 per year. It is the 
duty of the Board to make rules governing notification and re- 
ports of accidents, to investigate accidents and report to the 
Authority, to make recommendations designed to prevent acci- 
dents, to publish reports and recommendations, and to assist the 
Authority in eliminating air disasters. 

EXPERIMENTAL AIR-MAIL SERVICES 
(Approved, April 15, 1938. Public, No. 486, 75th Cong.) 

For the purpose of further developing safety, efficiency, and econ- 
omy in air-mail transportation, collection, and delivery, the Post- 
master General is authorized to provide for and supervise experi- 
mental services incidental to the I tion of mail by air, 
including air-mail shuttle service between outlying and 
central city areas, and the use of patented articles and equipment 
upon payment of just compensation therefor. The Postmaster 
General is required to report the results of such experimental 
services to the Congress as soon as practicable. 

The act of January 14, 1938 (Public, No. 420), is amended so as 
to permit the extension of air-mail routes to an aggregate of 40,000 
miles instead of 35,000 miles. Air-mail transportation on such 
routes is limited to an annual aggregate of 60,000,000 airplane- 
miles instead of 52,000,000 airplane-miles. 

No person may qualify as an air-mail contract holder if it pays 
any officer, director, or regular employee compensation in any form 
in excess of $17,500 per year for full time. In addition, it is de- 
clared unlawful for any officer, director, or regular employee to draw 
a salary in excess of $17,500 per year from any air-mail contractor, 
or to draw a salary from any other company if such salary causes his 
total compensation to exceed $17,500 per year. 

Within certain limitations, the Postmaster General is authorized 
to grant extensions of air-mail service at any point on any route 
if such extension is in the public interest. Also, he may award 
contracts for transportation of mail by air upon star routes not 
over 200 airplane-miles in length by direct flight between termini, 
provided such service is in the public interest and is necessitated 
because of the impracticability of surface tr tion. Not 
row ie than five contracts may be awarded under authority of this 
act. 

ATR MAIL 
(Approved January 14, 1938. Public, No. 420, 75th Cong.) 


This act amends the act of 1934 so as to permit the Postmaster 
General to extend air-mail routes or award contracts for air-mail 
routes up to 35,000 miles, whereas such routes were formerly lim- 
ited to 32,000 miles. In addition, the air-mail transportation on 
such routes is limited to an annual aggregate of 52,000,000 airplane- 
miles, whereas it was formerly limited to 45,000,000 airplane-miles, 

BANKING 
THE BANK OFFICIAL LOAN ACT 
(Approved April 25, 1938. Public, No. 492, 75th Cong.) 


This act extends from June 16, 1938, to June 16, 1939, the 
period within which loans made prior to June 16, 1933, to execu- 
tive officers of member banks of the Federal Reserve System may 
be renewed or extended. 


REMOVAL OF LIMITATION ON FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
LOANS 
(Approved June 16, 1938. Public Res. No. 116, 75th Cong.) 

This resolution amends section 12B of the Federal Reserve Act by 
removing the limitation of time which is now fixed as July 1, 1938, 
within which the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation may make 
loans to insured banks or purchase assets of insured banks to facili- 
tate mergers and consolidations with other insured banks. The 
power of the Corporation to make such loans was first expressed in 
the Banking Act of 1935, at which time it was limited to July 1, 1936. 
By Public Resolution No. 83, Seventy-fourth Congress, which became 
effective April 21, 1936, the limitation was extended to July 1, 1938, 

THE STOCKHOLDERS’ LIABILITY ACT 
(Approved May 25, 1938. Public, No. 544, 75th Cong.) 

This act amends the Federal Reserve Act so as to order the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation to waive, in favor only of per- 
sons against whom stockholders’ individual liability may be 
asserted, any claim on account of such liability in excess of the 
liability to the bank or its creditors for the amount of unpaid 
stock—effective as to banks which close after the enactment of 
this provision. : 
BOND LIMITATION ACT 

(Approved May 26, 1938. Public, No. 552, 75th Cong.) 

Amends the Second Liberty Bond Act by removing the 625,000, 
000,000 on the issuance of Federal bonds. 

Provides that the face amount of bonds, certificates of indebted- 
ness, Treasury bills, and notes issued under authority of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act, and certificates of indebtedness issued 
under authority of section 6 of the First Liberty Bond Act shall 
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not exceed in the aggregate $45,000,000,000, with the additional 
provision that the face amount of bonds (as distinguished from 
notes and bills) issued under authority of the act shall not exceed 
in the aggregate $30,000,000,000 at any one time. 
CIVIL SERVICE 
CIVIL SERVICE EXTENDED TO POSTMASTERS 
(Approved June 25, 1938. Public, No. 720, 75th Cong.) 


The act provides that of the first, second, and third 
classes shall hereafter be appointed in the classified civil service 
without term by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
Present postmasters may serve out their terms before the provi- 
sions of this proposal become effective. 

Appointments to positions to the above-named classes 
shall be made by the reappointment of the incumbent by non- 
competitive examination, or by promotion from within the Postal 
Service, or by competitive examination in accordance with provi- 
sions of the civil service act and rules. To be eligible for appoint- 
ment a person must have resided within the delivery of the office 
at least 1 year. 

Appointments of acting postmasters shall be made by the Post- 
master General; the acting shall not serve longer than 
6 months without permission from the Civil Service Commission. 

FLOOD CONTROL 
OVERTON-WHITTINGTON FLOOD-CONTROL ACT 
(Approved June 28, 1938. Public, No. 761, 75th Cong.) 

The act authorizes $386,500,000 to be appropriated over & 5-year 
period ending June 30, 1944, for the construction of projects named 
in the act; of the above amount $10,000,000 is set aside for exami- 
nations and surveys by the Departments of War and Agriculture 
and $1,500,000 is to be set aside for examinations and surveys by 
the Federal Power Commission. 

Improvements of rivers and other waterways for flood control and 
allied purposes are to be under the jurisdiction of the War Depart- 
ment; investigations to prevent soil erosion are to be under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture; and the Federal 
Power Commission ts to have jurisdiction over that portion of the 
projects which are to be constructed and operated for power 
purposes. 

States, political subdivisions thereof, or local agencies are to be 
reimbursed sums equivalent to actual expenditures made by them 
in acquiring lands, easements, and rights-of-way for any dam and 
reservoir project which is deemed reasonable by the Secretary of 
War 


Provision is made for evacuation and rehabilitation of communi- 
ties where such action will afford general flood protection at a 
smaller cost than the erection of dams and other flood-protection 
projects. 

HEALTH AND SANITATION 
FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT 
(Approved June 25, 1938. Public, No. 717, 75th Cong.) 

The act provides in its definition of foods, drugs, and cosmetics 
an expansion in Federal jurisdiction over a number of articles which 
are not amenable to control under present law. 

The act denies the channels of interstate commerce to products 
which are adulterated or misbranded or are otherwise unsafe for 
use. Labels may not be changed after the interstate shipment is 
completed. 

Enforcement procedure is provided by authorizing the courts to 
enjoin violations of the act. Criminal penalties of the present law 
are substantially increased with appropriate exemptions for dealers 
who innocently receive and distribute illegal ý 

Any article of food, drug, device, or cosmetic that is adulterated 
or misbranded when placed into interstate commerce may be seized 
at any time to protect the public. The seizure shall be limited to 
single shipments of the article unless the Secretary of Agriculture 
has cause to believe that the misbranded article is dangerous to 
health, fraudulent, or misleading to the injury or damage of the 
purchaser or consumer. 

Minor violations may be settled by written notice or warning 
when the public interest will be adequately protected by such 


ure. 

Proceedings under the act shall be by and in the name of the 
United States, and subpenas for witnesses may run throughout the 
jurisdiction of the United States. : 

The act provides authority for the establishment of definitions 
and standards of identity and reasonable standards of quality and 
fill of container for food. 

Control is provided against insanitary and contaminated foods, 
foods packed in poisonous containers, and various forms of food de- 
basement. More informative labeling of foods is required. 

Provision is made for control by permit from the Secretary of 
Agriculture of foods originating in a locality where, by reason of 
local conditions, disease epidemics may be spread by shipment of 
contaminated food. 

Certain exemptions from the labeling provisions are set out in 
regard to foods, drugs, devices, and cosmetics. 

Control of the addition of poison to food, such as the use of toxic 
insecticides and fungicides to vegetables, is provided. 

Definitions are established for adulterated and misbranded 
drugs and devices; all provisions relating to devices are new. Pro- 
visions have been designed to require the labeling of drugs and 
devices with information essential to the consumer, such as ap- 
propriate labeling of habit-forming drugs. Regulations for label- 
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ing prescription drugs are set out separately. New drugs must be 
adequately tested before they are commercialized. 

The act defines adulterated and misbranded cosmetics. 

The authority to promulgate regulations for enforcement of the 
act is vested in the Secretary of Agriculture. Procedure is set 
out governing the formulation and judicial review of the regula- 
tions. Such regulations have the force and effect of law. 

The Secretary may issue, amend, or repeal a regulation on his 
own initiative, or by the request of an interested industry. Notice, 
hearing, and findings are required, and the Secretary must base 
an order only on substantial evidence of record. Judicial review 
of the Secretary's action to determine if there has been compli- 
ance with such requirements, whether or not there was substan- 
tial evidence to support the finding, and upon constitutional 
questions may be had. Further opportunity for review of a regu- 
lation placed in effect by the Secretary will occur in criminal, 
injunction, libel, or condemnation, exclusion of imports, or other 
proceedings instituted by the Government under the act, in which 
the defendant is charged with violating the regulation. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is designated as the enforcing 


Interstate carriers and receivers are required to permit access 
to and copying of all necessary records to show interstate ship- 
ment and thus establish Federal jurisdiction. Inspection of fac- 
tories doing interstate business is provided. 

The provision dealing with imports contain no substantial 

from the provisions of the present law. 

The law shall become effective 12 months after the date of its 
enactment. 

CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASES—LA FOLLETTE-BULWINKELE ACT 
(Approved May 24, 1938. Public, No. 540, 75th Cong.) 

To assist the States and their political subdivisions in a pro- 
gram for prevention, treatment, and control of venereal diseases, 
there is authorized to be appropriated the following sums: 

1. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, not to exceed 
$3,000,000. 

2. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, not to exceed 


3. For the fiscal year en June 30, 1941, not to exceed 
$7,000,000. * 

Following June 30, 1941, such sums are authorized as may be 
deemed n to carry out the provisions of the act. 

Prior to the g of each fiscal year the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service shall determine the sum to be allotted 
to the States and Territories. Such allotments shall be based 
on population, extent of the venereal-disease problem, and the 
financial needs of the respective States and Territories. 

CANCER 
(Approved March 28, 1938. Public Res. No. 82, 75th Cong.) 

This legislation authorizes and requests the President to issue 
annually a proclamation setting apart the month of April of 
each year as cancer-control month, and to invite annually the 
Governors of the States and Territories to do likewise. 

The purpose of this legislation is to obtain the cooperation of 
the medical profession, the press, and other interested agencies in 
impressing the general public with the necessity for a national 
progrgm for control of the disease of cancer by cooperative and 
educational means. 

Hicnway Am 


HAYDEN-CARTWRIGHT FEDERAL HIGHWAY ACT OF 1938 
(Approved June 8, 1938, Public, No. 328, 75th Cong.) 


The following sums are authorized to be appropriated by this act, 
which is to be known as the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1938: 

1. For regular Federal aid for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, 
$100,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, $115,000,000. 

2. For secondary roads for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, 
$15,000,000, and an equal amount for the following fiscal year. 

3. For grade-crossing elimination for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1940, $20,000,000; for the subsequent fiscal year, $30,000,000. 

4. For forest highways, roads, and trails for the fiscal year ending 
a $10,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 

5. For forest highways in Alaska during each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1940, and June 30, 1941, $400,000. 

6. For public-land roads for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, 
$1,000,000; for the following fiscal year, $2,000,000. 

7. For national-park roads and trails for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, $4,000,000; for the next fiscal year, $5,000,000. 

8. For national parkways for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, 
$6,000,000; for the next fiscal year, $8,000,000. 

9. For Indian roads for the fiscal year ending Jufie 30, 1940, 
$2,500,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, $3,000,000. 

Any sum herein or hereafter apportioned to a State shall remain 
available for 1 year following the fiscal year for which such sum was 
authorized; any un ed balances shall be reapportioned among 
the States. Any fund withheld from a State as a penalty for diver- 
sion of road-user taxes are to be made available for reapportionment 
in the same manner as any other unexpended balance, 

Hereafter highways constructed with the aid of Federal funds may 
include roadside and landscape development, including such sani- 
tary and other facilities as may be deemed reasonably necessary for 
the accommodation of the public. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads is directed to investigate 
and report his findings to the Congress not later than February 1, 
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Hovsine 
STEAGALL-WAGNER NATIONAL HOUSING ACT OF 1938 
(Approved February 3, 1938. Public, No. 424, 75th Cong.) 

This act amends the National Housing Act to permit the Hous- 
ing Administrator to insure eligible financial institutions 
losses in connection with loans made by them between the date 
of enactment of this act and July 1, 1939. Such loans may be 
upon urban, suburban, or rural real , SO as to permit own- 
ers of property to repair or improve such property. Insurance 
is limited to 10 percent of the total amount of such loans, and 


$2,500, 
tures, or unless the obligation arising from such loans conforms 
rescribed the Administrator. 


$5,400 and 90 percent of the appraised value for homes designed 
for a single family. The Administrator must approve the terms 
of the mortgage relating to maturity date, amortization payments, 
retirement of principal, insurance, repairs, taxes, foreclosure pro- 


pt 
if the Administrator believes the mortgage market demands it. 

The aggregate amount of mortgages insured under title II and 
outstanding at any one time may not exceed $2,000,000,000, except 
that with the approval of the President such total may be in- 
creased to $3,000,000,000. Insurance under this title is limited to 
mortgages that: 

1. Cover property which was approved for mortgage insurance 
prior to the completion of the construction of such property, or 

2. Cover property the construction of which was commenced 
after January 1, 1937, and was completed prior to July 1, 1939, or 

3. Cover property which has been previously covered by a 
mortgage insured by the Administrator. 

In the event the borrower does not live up to his contract, the 
lending institution shall foreclose the mortgage and afterward 
shall promptly assign title to the property, together with all 
claims of the lender against the borrower, to the Administrator. 
The Administrator shall then issue to the lender an amount of 
debentures having a total face value equal to the mortgage. Pro- 
vision is also made for reasonable expenses incurred by the lend- 
ing institution in obtaining title to the foreclosed property. 

Insurance may also be issued to cover mortgages on property 
built for rental purposes, including properties designed to re- 
place or rehabilitate slum areas, provided the construction and 
operation of such properties conforms with the prescribed stand- 
ards set forth by the Administrator and the law. No such mort- 
gage shall be in excess of $5,000,000 nor for more than 80 per- 
cent of the estimated value upon completion of the property. 

In addition, the ira nd eo! 9 Pow 1 mort- 
gages covering property upon which there is located, or upon 
which there is Š be constructed, one or more multifamily dwell- 
ings or a group of not less than 10 single-family dwellings. 

(See also the Relief Act for the provision amending the United 
States Housing Authority Act.) d 


JUDICIAL 
REVISION OF THE NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY ACT 
(Approved June 22, 1938. Public, No. 696, 75th Cong.) 


The act, in general, proposes to modernize and bring up to date 
TOET E a EES It seeks to accomplish 
the following general purposes providing: 

1. 5 to clarify certain of the definitions and to add 
desirable new definitions; to straighten out the statement of the 
acts of bankruptcy in order to avoid the present overlapping of 
the third and fourth acts; and to enlarge the fifth act the better 
to cover and curb equity receiverships. 

A. Amended — a 4 ata, e ay omg ee $ 

A tion, court, document, holiday, t, er, 
8 — and ogical amendments. 

B. New definitions take in: Bona fide purchaser, date of adjudi- 
cation, farmer, to record, and relatives. 

2. Amendments to increase efficiency in administration: 

A. Shortening of administrative periods of time, thus speeding 
up the proceedings and meeting effectively a serious criticism of 
the existing statute. 

B. The restricting of expenses, allowances, and priorities, and 
facilitating increased realizations with the consequent building up 
of dividends for creditors. 

C.The extending of the jurisdiction of referees, raising the 
requirements as to their qualifications, and enlarging their duties, 
Pe xg 8 appointment of creditors’ committees to cooperate with 

e court. 
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E. The summary enforcement of liability on bonds to the court. 
F. The regulating of ancillary receiverships. 
G. The coordination of receivership proceedings in other courts 
with bankruptcy proceedings pending adjudication. 
3. Amendments to make clearer the provisions relative to the 


matters not included in the present act, such as (1) suits by re- 
ceivers, (2) the determination of dower interests, (3) closing 
dormant estates, (4) the removal of bankruptcy trustees, (5) the 
surrender of, or accounting for, assets by assignees or receivers or 
trustees not appointed under the act, and (6) the conferring of 
summary jurisdiction over certain matters. 

ea esate to improve the procedural sections of the bank- 
ruptcy act: 

A. Safeguarding real-estate titles. 

B. Examination of hostile witnesses. 

or discovery 


C. Proceedings f e 
D. Practice on appeals. 
E. Tolling statutes of limitation. 
F. Miscellaneous amendments to improve procedure. 
5. Amendments to tighten up the provisions for the enforcement 
of the criminal provisions of the law: 
A. To broaden the scope of the section to include “debtors” in the 
new procedures. 
B. To strengthen the language in the section defining the various 
ron Te mide foe Appia io Tei of investigations 
. pro or erees United 
pe d e eee $5 ee sraa 1 
endmen ons and 
to grant certain new privileges in favor of bankrupts: 
A. Minimizing evasions: 
(1) Piling schedules with petitions in bankruptcy in volunteer 
cases. 


(2) Examination of bankrupts in all cases. 

(3) Filing of statements of affairs. 

10 8 * extradition of bankrupts. 

on on 

(6) Other provisions preventing evasions. 

B. New privileges: 

i Elimination of application for discharge. 

2) Discharge from payment of Federal taxes. 

(3) Payment of traveling expenses while attending examinations 
except at the first meeting and hearing upon objections to discharge. 

(4) The privilege of being examined out of the district by per- 
mission of the court. 

(5) The preservation of the bankrupt's right to exemptions to 
the spouse or dependent children surviving at death. 

(6) The new procedures added in new chapters. 

a ee to make the discharge provision of the act more 
effective: 

A. By taking out of the act the limitations of time for the filing 
of an application for a discharge and the adjudication of 
any person, except a corporation, to operate as an application. 

B. By providing for an examination of the bankrupt on every 
application for discharge. 

C. By requiring the intervention of the United States attorney 
when requested by the court in behalf of the public interest in 
the bankrupt’s discharge. 

8. Amendments to perfect the sections relative to preferences, 
liens, and fraudulent conveyances, and the title of the trustee. 

A. Provision is made for a better definition of a preference. 

B. Makes an improved provision for the recovery of preferences. 

C. Furnishes uniform rules applicable to the liquidation of 
estates of bankrupt stockbrokers. 

D. Revises the present unsatisfactory section relative to liens, 
including within the act condensed provisions of the Uniform 
Fraudulent Conveyance Act, retaining its substance and as far as 
possible its language. 

E. Enlarges the title of the trustee. 

F. Perfects the trustee’s defenses. 

9. Amendments to provide a more workable partnership section. 

A. A joint petition may be filed by or against a partnership as 
an entity and one or more of the partners. 

B. Nonjoining partners may contest the proceeding. 

C. Where all general partners are individually adjudicated, the 
partnership entity itself, without further petition, is also ad- 
judged bankrupt. 

D. A separate trustee may be appointed for the estate of an 
individual bankrupt partner where cause therefor is shown. 

E. The discharge of the partnership shall not discharge the indi- 
vidual general partners. 

F. The section shall be applicable to limited partnerships. 

10. Provision is made to prescribe an improyed composition 
procedure, including certain of the so-called relief provisions of 
the act for individual compositions and extensions and a care- 
fully prepared plan for corporate reorganizations, retaining the de- 
sirable permanent provisions of the new legislation and eliminat- 
ing cumbersome, overlapping, and inconsistent provisions; also 
providing for wage earner amortizations and real property ar- 
rangements by unincorporated persons. 

FARM BANKRUPTCY 
(Approved March 4, 1938. Public, No, 439, 75th Cong.) 

This act extends the provisions of section 75 of the national 
Bankruptcy Act of 1933 from March 3, 1938, to March 4, 1940. Un- 
der section 75 a farmer who is unable to meet his debts may file 
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a petition with the proper court for a composition or ex- 
tension of time in which to meet his obligations. The petition and 
answer may be filed with the court, but shall, on request of the 
farmer or creditor, be received by the conciliation commissioner 
for the county in which the farmer resides and promptly trans- 
mitted by him to the clerk of the court for filing. 

A fee of $10 is charged upon the filing of any petition and these 
fees are to be covered into the Treasury. The conciliation com- 
missioner is allowed a fee of $25 for each case submitted to him 
when a composition or extension proposal has been effected. 
Otherwise, his fee is limited to $10 for each case. 

The provisions of this act shall apply to all pending cases as 
well as all future cases. Any farm debtor who has filed under the 
general Bankruptcy Act may take advantage of this section upon 
written request to the court; and a previous discharge of the debtor 
under any other section of this act shall not be grounds for deny- 
ing him the benefits of this section. 


HATCH-SUMNERS ADDITIONAL JUDGESHIP ACT 
(Approved May 31, 1938. Public, No. 555, 75th Cong.) 


The act provides for the appointment of additional judges for 
certain United States district courts, circuit courts of appeals, and 
certain courts of the United States for the District of Columbia. 

The President is authorized, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint the following Federal judges: (1) Four addi- 
tional circuit judges, one each for the second, fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth judicial circuits; (2) 1 additional associate justice for the 
United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia; (3) 
12 additional district judges, 1 each for Louisiana (western), Texas 
(southern), Michigan (eastern), Washington (western), California 
(southern, northern), Ilinois (northern), New York (southern), 
Massachusetts, Virginia (western), and 1 each for the following 
combinations of districts: Arkansas (eastern and western) and 
‘Tennessee (eastern and middle); (4) 3 additional associate justices 
for the District Court for the District of Columbia. 

The first vacancy occurring in the office of district judge for the 
southern New York district and for the district of Massachusetts 
by retirement, disqualification, etc., of judges in office on the 
date the act became law is not to be filled. No successor is to be 
appointed for the judge for eastern and middle districts of Ten- 
nessee provided for by the act. The act further provides for the 
filling of any vacancy in the office of district judge for the district 
of Montana. 

RELIEF OF PERSONS ERRONEOUSLY CONVICTED 
(Approved May 24, 1938. Public, No. 539, 75th Cong.) 


Hereafter any person who is convicted of a crime against the 
United States and serves all or part of his sentence and who there- 
after, upon appeal or because pardoned, is proved innocent of any 
crime with which he is charged or any criminal action in connec- 
tion with such charge, may maintain an action in the United 
States courts for sustained by him as a result of such 
conviction and imprisonment. 

The only evidence admissible concerning the question of inno- 
cence shall be a certificate of the court adjudging the person not 
guilty or a patdon. In no case shall damages awarded exceed $5,000. 

LABOR 
FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT OF 1938 
(Approved June 25, 1938. Public No. 718, 75th Cong.) 


The act is to be administered by a wage and hour division in 
the Department-of Labor. The Administrator is to be appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. Appointment of em- 
ployees shall be subject to civil-service laws. 

The Administrator shall as soon as practicable appoint an indus- 
try committee for each industry engaged in commerce or produc- 
tion of goods for commerce. Regulations for the functioning of 
the committee are set out; the committee members shall be paid 
on a per diem basis. 

The minimum-wage and maximum-hours provisions become ef- 
festive 120 days from the date of enactment of this act. 

The act provides that every employer shall pay to each of his 
employees who is engaged in commerce or the production of goods 
for commerce wages per hour of not less than 25 cents the first 
year, 30 cents during the next 6 years, and 40 cents after 7 years 
from the effective date of this provision, unless a lower rate (not 
less than 30 cents per hour) is prescribed by the Administrator 
under the terms of the act. At any time the Administrator may 
issue an order fixing the rate of pay (not in excess of 40 cents), 
which shall be the prevailing rate of those affected by the order. 

Maximum-hour provisions call for a workweek of 44 hours dur- 
ing the first year, 42 hours the second year, and 40 hours thereafter, 
unless such employee receives pay of one and one-half times regular 
rate for overtime. 

Exceptions to the maximum-hour provisions are set up in the 
case of collective-bargaining agreements where the employees are 
not to work more than 1,000 hours during 26 consecutive weeks, 
or 2,000 hours during 52 consecutive weeks, and in the case where 
the work is of a seasonal nature during periods not more than 14 
workweeks in the aggregate in any calendar year. Additional hour 
exceptions are set out for the dairy, ginning and processing, sugar, 
canning and packing, fruit and vegetable, agriculture, poultry, and 
livestock industries. 

With a view to reaching, as rapidly as is economically feasible 
without substantially curtailing employment, the objective of a 
universal minimum wage of 40 cents an hour in each industry 
engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for commerce, 
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the Administrator shall from time to time convene the industry 
committee for each such industry, and the industry committee 
shall from time to time recommend the minimum rate or rates of 
wages to be paid. The industry committee shall investigate con- 
ditions in the industry, hear such witnesses, and receive such 
evidence as may be necessary or appropriate. The industry com- 
mittee for any industry shall recommend such reasonable classifi- 
cations within any industry which (1) will not substantially curtail 
employment in such classification, and (2) will not give a com- 
petitive advantage to any group in the industry. No minimum 
wage shall be fixed solely on a regional basis, but the committee 
and the Administrator shall consider the following: (1) Competi- 
tive conditions as affected by transportation, living, and productive 
costs; (2) the wages established for work of tike character by 
collective labor agreements; and (3) the wages paid for work of 
like character by employers who voluntarily maintain minimum- 
wage standards in the industry. No classification shall be made 
on the basis of age or sex. 

No order issued by the Administrator shall remain effective after 
the expiration of 7 years unless the preponderance of evidence 
shows the continuance of the order is necessary to prevent sub- 
stantial curtailment of employment. 

Notice of hearings to fix wages shall be given in the Federal 


Register. 

Definite rules are set out for a court review of any wage order 
issued by the Administrator, the review to be filed within the 
circuit court of appeals of the United States within 60 days after 
the issuance of such order. The review of the court is to be 
limited to questions of law, and findings of fact by the Adminis- 
trator when supported by substantial evidence shall be conclusive. 
a a pi of the court is subject to review of the Supreme 

urt. 

The Administrator or his representative may make such investi- 
gations as are necessary to determine whether any person has 
violated the act. The employer shall keep such records regarding 
wages, hours, and employment as the Administrator may prescribe, 

No producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for 
shipment in commerce goods produced by oppressive child labor. 
The Chief of the Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor 
shall direct all investigations and inspections concerning use of 
oppressive child labor. 

The wage and hour provisions shall not apply with respect to 
(1) any employee employed in an executive, administrative, pro- 
fessional, or local retailing capacity, or in the capacity of outside 
salesman; or (2) any employee engaged in any retail or service 
establishment the greater part of whose selling or servicing is in 
intrastate commerce; or (3) any employee employed as a seaman; 
or (4) any employee of a carrier by air subject to the provisions 
of title II of the Railway Labor Act; or (5) any employee in the 
eatching, taking, harvesting, cultivating, or farming of any kind 
of fish, shellfish, crustacea, sponges, seaweeds, or other aquatic 
forms of animal and vegetable life, including the going to and 
returning from work and including employment in the loading, 
unloading, or packing of such products for shipment or in propa- 
gating, processing, marketing, freezing, canning, curing, storing, 
or distributing the above products or byproducts thereof; or (6) 
any employee employed in agricuiture; or (7) any employee to 
the extent that such employee is exempted by regulations or 
orders of the Administrator issued regarding learners, apprentices, 
and handicapped workers; or (8) any employee employed in con- 
nection with the publication of any weekly or semiweekly news- 
paper with a circulation of less than 3,000 the major part of 
which circulation is within the county where printed and pub- 
lished; or (9) any employee of a street, suburban, or interurban 
electric railway, or local trolley or motorbus carrier, not included 
in other exemptions contained in this section; or (10) to any 
individual employed within the area of production engaged in 
handling, packing, storing, ginning, compressing, pasteurizing, 
drying, preparing in their raw or natural state, or canning of agri- 
cultural or horticultural commodities for market, or in making 
cheese or butter or other dairy products. Maximum-hour provi- 
sions shall not apply to employees working under the Motor Car- 
rier Act of 1935 or part 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
child-labor provision shall not apply with respect to any employee 
employed in agriculture while not legally required to attend 
school, or to any child employed as an actor in motion pictures 
or theatrical productions. 

Provisions are made for the Administrator to set wages lower 
than the minimum for learners, apprentices, and handicapped 
workers, 

Violation of the act carries a penalty of not more than $10,000 
fine, or imprisonment for not more than 6 months, or both. Any 
employer who violates the act is liable to the employee for unpaid 
minimum wages, an additional equal amount as liquidated dam- 
ages, a reasonable attorney’s fee, and costs of the action. 

No provision of this act shall excuse noncompliance with any 
Federal or State law or municipal ordinance establishing higher 
wages or a shorter workweek. The same is true in regard to child- 
labor laws. No provisions of this act shall justify any employer 
reducing wages or lengthening the workweek. 

MERCHANT MARINE 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT AMENDED 
(Approved June 23, 1938. Public, No. 705, 75th Cong.) 

The act carries out the suggestion of the Maritime Commission 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 in order to facilitate 
a more effective and efficient administration of the act, 
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Provision is made for the transfer to the Commission of notes 
and other forms of indebtedness concerning the merchant marine 
from the Department of Commerce. A provision is added to clarify 
the Commission’s power to make disbursements, and the act speci- 
fies that the Comptroller General’s power is limited to auditing 
the accounts of the Commission and report to Congress of any 
discrepancy. The limitation of subpenaing witnesses only within 
their Federal judicial district is removed. 

A new section authorizes the Commission to purchase American 
or foreign constructed ships for replacement purposes. 

The Commission is given permission to initiate action effecting 
changes in employment and wage conditions. Any complaints 
made by either officers or crew are to be made to the Maritime 
Commission. 

The act defines the formula for construction differential sub- 
sidies and states that the differential shall not exceed 33144 per- 
cent of the construction cost with exceptions permitted up to 50 
percent. 

A new arrangement is set up as to cash payments required in 
building of vessels, cash payments to be 25 percent of the price 
of the vessel to buyer; the interest rate on the remaining sum 
to be paid is set at 3% percent. An applicant who finances con- 
struction of his ship is permitted to choose his builder, but the 
Commission will base the subsidy payments on the lowest bid. 
Unless a shipowner operates exclusively in foreign trade, he must 
return a portion of the subsidy allowed him to the Commission. 

A clarifying section appears on the authority given the Commis- 
sion to buy “replaced” vessels. 

Permission is given the Government to grant financing loans to 
pay national-defense subsidies (but no construction or operating 
Subsidies) to aid in the construction of ships operated in domestic 
trade. 

The act provides that by unanimous consent of the Commis- 
sioners subsidies in excess of the normal limits may be paid when 
such payments are needed to offset governmental aid paid to 
foreign competitors. The provision dealing with the administra- 
tion of operating differential subsidy contracts is enlarged upon; 
it changes the base period from 5 to 10 years. The act amends 
the sections in the original act dealing with the reserve fund. 

The section of the 1936 act which cancels a contract in the event 
the holder has filed a petition in bankruptcy is repealed. Provision 
is made for the shipowner to transfer to a foreign registry should 
the Government cancel the contracts or withdraw subsidies when 
the contractor has not defaulted. 

Authorization is given for the subordination of the Commission's 
interest as mortgagee in any vessel in favor of a loan by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation when such action will further the 
policies of the Merchant Marine Act. 

Provision is made for the payment of operating subsidies by the 
Commission to a charterer of its vessels. Regulations for the pur- 
chase of the chartered vessel by the charterer are provided. The 
method of determining the purchase price the Government would 
pay for a vessel on which a construction differential subsidy has 
been paid is set out. 

A slight change is made in the section waiving the right of a 
contractor to utilize the services of his subsidiary company in serv- 
icing his vessels. The provisions requiring the registration of per- 
sons seeking benefits from the Commission has been rewritten. 

The Intercoastal Shipping Act of 1933 is amended to provide that 
the Maritime Commission shall have power to stabilize and to 
prevent the establishment of unreasonable rates. 

A new system is authorized to be set up by the Maritime Commis- 
sion for training of licensed and unlicensed personnel for service in 
the merchant marine. 

A new title is added to the Merchant Marine Act providing for 
the handling of labor relations on board ship and on water front. 
Maritime employers and their employees are directed to exert every 
reasonable effort to make and maintain agreements and to settle 
their differences in conference. The title also provides for the 
creation of a Maritime Labor Board to submit to the President and 
the Congress on or before March 1, 1940, a comprehensive plan for 
the establishment of a permanent Federal policy for the stabiliza- 
tion of maritime labor relations. The Board is also given limited 
powers of mediation to assist in the making and maintaining of 
agreements, the interpretation of agreements in existence, and to 
use its good offices in the mediation of disputes of any kind, except 
unfair labor practices and questions of employee representation, 
Robern remain under the jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations 


The act authorizes the Maritime Commission to engage in insur- 
ance of ship mortgages under procedure substantially similar to 
that now in use by the Federal Housing Administration. A revolv- 
ing fund of $1,000,000 would be created by appropriation and insur- 
ance of ship mortgages could be written to the extent of $200,- 
000,000, To the extent of $20,000,000 mortgages securing existing 
loans or advances could be insured if coupled with new loans or 
advances in a substantial amount of the total indebtedness. 

Monoro.y 


MONOPOLY INVESTIGATION 


(Approved June 16, 1938. Public Res. No. 113, 75th Cong.) 
The public resolution establishes a temporary national economic 
committee to make a full and complete study and investigation 
with respect to the matters referred to in the President's message 
of April 29, 1938, on monopoly and the concentration of economic 
power in and financial control over production and distribution 
of goods and services and to hear and receive evidence thereon, with 
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a view to determining (1) the causes of such concentration and 
control and their effect upon competition; (2) the effect of the 
existing price system and price policies of industry upon the gen- 
eral level of trade, upon employment, upon long-term profits, and 
upon consumption; and (3) the effect of existing tax, patent, and 
other Government policies upon competition, price levels, unem- 
ployment, profits, and consumption; and shall investigate the sub- 
ject of Government adjustment of the purchasing power of the 
dollar so as to attain 1926 commodity price levels. 

The committee is to make recommendations to Congress with 
respect to the foregoing subjects, including the improvement of 
antitrust policy and procedure and the establishment of national 
standards for corporations engaged in commerce among the States 
and with foreign nations, 

The committee shall be composed of three Members of the 
Senate, three Members of the House of Representatives, and one 
representative from each of the following Departments and agen- 
cies: Department of Justice, Department of the Treasury, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Department of Commerce, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, and the Federal Trade Commission. 

Five hundred thousand dollars is authorized for the investigation, 
Congress to control $100,000 and the President $400,000. 

SALE OF AUTOMOBILES AND ACCESSORIES 
(Approved April 13, 1938, Public Res. No. 87, 75th Cong.) 

This law authorizes the sum of $50,000 to be appropriated to 
enable the Federal Trade Commission to make an investigation to 
determine the extent of concentration of control and of monopoly 
in the manufacturing, warehousing, distribution, and sale of auto- 
mobiles, accessories, and parts, including devices used by manu- 
facturers for obtaining and maintaining their control or monopoly 
of such manufacturing, etc. The Commission is directed to make a 
thorough examination and to report its findings, together with any 
recommendations for remedial legislation, to the Congress within 
1 year following the date of enactment of this resolution. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ACT AMENDED 
(Approved March 21, 1938. Public, No. 447, 75th Cong.) 


This act amends the existing law so as to amplify and clarify 
certain portions of the law in order to meet restrictions imposed by 
decisions of the courts. 

It is provided that when a Commissioner's term of office expires 
he shall continue to serve until his successor is appointed. 

The authority of the Commission is extended to “unfair or decep- 
5 5 Nie or practices in commerce,“ and such acts are declared 

egal. 

Whenever the Commission has good reason to believe that a busi- 
ness is being conducted in a manner which is contrary to the 
interests of the public, the Commission shall investigate and, if 
necessary to protect the public interest, shall issue an order for- 
bidding continuance of the unlawful practices. Decisions of the 
Commission are subject to review by the proper circuit court of 
appeals of the United States, and the court may affirm, modify, or 
set aside the decision. The decisions of the circuit court are subject 
to review by the Supreme Court. 

Orders of the Commission or of the courts become final after a 
stipulated number of days following the decisions. Violation of 
final orders are punishable by fine of not more than $5,000 for each 
violation. Interested parties are given ample opportunity to defend 
their actions or practices before the Commission before a decision 
is rendered. 

New sections are added to existing law forbidding the use of false 
advertising for the purpose of selling food, drugs, devices, or cos- 
metics. The Commission is authorized to proceed against violators 
in the United States courts, but publishers of advertisements, as 
well as radio advertisers, etc., are protected, except in cases where 
they have become a party to violation of the law. Penalties of fine 
and imprisonment are provided upon conviction of violation of this 


section. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
NAVY CONSTRUCTION ACT 
(Approved May 17, 1938. Public, No. 528, 75th Cong.) 

This legislation increases the authorized tonnage of naval build- 
ing to permit the expansion of naval combat vessels, naval auxil- 
iary vessels, and naval airplanes. It is estimated that the tonnage 
and number of combat vessels will be increased by 23 percent 
under the terms of this act. 

The following increases in tonnage are authorized: 

Capital ships, 105,000 tons—unless it is determined to be neces- 
sary to construct vessels in excess of 35,000 tons each, whereupon 
an additional 30,000 tons is authorized. (Approximately three 
vessels.) 

Aircraft carriers, 40,000 tons. (Approximately two vessels.) 

Cruisers, 68,750 tons. (Approximately seven vessels.) 

Destroyers, 38,000 tons, (Approximately six vessels.) 

Submarines, 13,658 tons. (Approximately 10 vessels.) 

In addition, the following auxiliary vessels are authorized to be 
constructed or acquired and converted: 

Three destroyer tenders. 

Two submarine tenders. 

Three large seaplane tenders. 

Seven small seaplane tenders. 

One repair ship. 

Four oil tankers, 

One mine layer. 

Three mine sweepers. 

Two fleet tugs. 
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Additional naval airplanes, including patrol planes, parts, and 
equipment, are authorized so as to increase the number of useful 
planes to a total of not less than 3,000. 

Fifteen million dollars is authorized for construction of experi- 
mental vessels of not more than 3,000 tons standard displacement, 
and $3,000,000 is authorized for construction of a rigid airship 
(dirigible) not to exceed 3,000,000 cubic feet in size. 

In the event of an international treaty for limitation of naval 
armament, to which the United States is a party, the President is 
empowered to suspend so much of the authorized construction as 
is necessary to comply with the treaty. Such suspension shall 
not apply to vessels and aircraft then actually under construction. 


PROPAGANDA AGENCY ACT 


(Approved June 8, 1938. Public, No. 583, 75th Cong.) 


The act requires the registration of certain persons employed by 
agencies to disseminate propaganda in the United States and for 


other . 
Every person who is now an agent of a foreign principal shall, 
within 80 days after the act takes effect, and every person who shall 


(a) the name, business address, and residence of the registrant, 
(b) the name of the foreign principal or other person or other 
organization for which such agent is acting, (c) a copy of all con- 
tracts of employment under which such person acts as agent, if 
written, or a full statement of its terms and conditions, if oral, 
(d) the date when such contract was made, the date of com- 
mencement of activity thereunder, and the period during which 
the contract is to be in effect, (e) the compensation to be paid, (f) 
the name of every foreign principal or other person or organiza- 
tion which has contributed to the compensation, and (g) if the 
registrant be a partnership, association, or corporation, a true and 
complete copy of its charter and any other instrument relating 
to its organization, powers, and purposes. 

Every person filing such registration statement shall, within 30 
days after the expiration of 6 months following the first filing, 
file with the Secretary of State a statement setting forth such 
facts as may be necessary to make the information required in 
the registration statement accurate and current with respect to 
such period, the amount and form of compensation received, and 
a detailed statement of the activities of such agent during the 
6-month period, Any person failing to file any statement required 
under the act, or omitting any statement of material fact shall 
upon conviction be fined not over $1,000 or imprisoned not over 
2 years, or both. 

REGULAR ARMY RESERVE REESTABLISHED 
(Approved April 25, 1938. Public, No. 491, 75th Cong.) 


Under authority of this act there is established a Regular Army 
Reserve to be organized and maintained as a part of the Regular 
Army under such regulations as the President may prescribe. Any 
person who has been honorably discharged from the Regular Army 
and who is less than 36 years of age may reenlist in the Regular 
Army Reserve, and shall be paid $24 per year. 

In the event of an emergency, the President may call such men 
to active service whereupon they shall receive an additional sum of 
$3 per month for each month they have been enlisted in the Re- 
serve; but the total sum shall not exceed $150. While on active 
duty they shall receive the same pay and allowances provided by 
law for enlisted men of the active Regular Army. 


COMMISSIONED STRENGTH OF REGULAR ARMY INCREASED 
(Approved April 13, 1988. Public, No. 485, 75th Cong.) 


The act authorizes a total commissioned strength of 14,659 for 
the Regular Army divided in accordance with existing laws into 
three general categories: General officers, promotion-list officers, and 
non-promotion-list officers. No change is made in the number of 
general officers now authorized by law, this number being 67. The 
authorized strength of the nonpromotion list is fixed at 1,793, an 
increase of 20. The authorized strength of the promotion list is 
fixed at 12,799, an increase of 2,115. The increases are to be as- 
signed to the various branches in numbers proportionate to exist- 
ing allotted strengths for the promotion-list branches and pro- 
portionate to strengths fixed by law for the non-promotion-list 
branches, with certain exceptions. These exceptions are the Air 
Corps, the Dental Corps, the Veterinary Corps, and the Medical 
Administrative Corps. 

COAST GUARD 


(Approved January 12, 1938. Public, No. 419, 75th Cong.) 


This act permits any commissioned officer of the Coast Guard 
who has been placed out of the line of promotion to retire volun- 
tarily at a prescribed retirement salary, provided his commissioned 
service is 10 or more years. In the event his commissioned sery- 
ice has been for a period less than 10 years, an officer may resign 
and receive 1 year’s salary computed at the rate of pay he was 
receiving on the date of his resignation. 

‘There is authorized a personnel board to consist of three officers, 
who shall have power to select officers for retirement and to make 
recommendations in connection therewith. The Commandant 
may disapprove the decisions of the board, whereupon such deci- 
sions are subject to the review of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury approves the decision of the 
Commandant, the case shall be terminated; otherwise the case 
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may be reviewed by the personnel board. Limitations are placed 
on the number of officers who may be retired or placed out of the 
line of promotion during any one year. 
AIR CORPS INCREASE 
(Approved June 11, 1938. Public, No. 588, 75th Cong.) 

The act authorizes an increase in the number of enlisted men in 
the Air Corps from 16,000 to 21,500. The appropriation in the Army 
appropriation act carries sufficient funds to take care of the larger 
number, 

PROHIBITING PHOTOGRAPHS OF MILITARY AND NAVAL DEFENSES 
(Approved January 12, 1938, Public, No. 418, 75th Cong.) 

In order to protect vital military and naval equipment against 
dissemination of information concerning such equipment, the 
President is authorized to define such equipment as requiring such 
protection in the interests of national defense. Thereafter it shall 
be unlawful to make any photograph, sketch, picture, drawing, 
map, or graphical representation of such equipment without first 
obtaining permission and promptly submitting the product for 
censorship. Violation of this section is punishable by fine of not 
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Any person who uses or permits or procures the use of an air- 
craft for the purpose of violating the foregoing section shall be 
subject to the penalty provided therein. 

On and after 30 days from the date upon which the President 
defines military or naval equipment as in need of protection, it 
shall be unlawful for anyone to reproduce, publish, sell, or give 
away any photograph, etc., of such equipment without first ob- 

permission, unless it is clearly indicated on the material to 
be reproduced that such material has been censored by the proper 
authority. Anyone violating this section of the act shall be pun- 
See ae PHS AAA A aera oem 
EDUCATIONAL ORDERS IN PRODUCTION OF MUNITIONS 
(Approved June 16, 1938. Public, No. 639, 75th Cong.) 


The purpose of the placement of educational orders, as provided 
in this act, is to allow the War Department to familiarize commer- 
cial and manufacturing establishments with the manufacture of 
armament of special or technical design, noncommercial in char- 
acter, accessories and parts, in order that such establishments may 
be able, in the event of war, to produce such specialties, acces- 
sories, and parts in quantity in the shortest possible time, and on 
whatever scale might be necessary. 

The act provides that not more than one such educational order 
for the manufacture of the same, or substantially the same, article 
of special munitions shall be given to the same person, firm, or 
corporation within any period of 3 successive years. This section 
shall not prohibit the awarding of any contract during any war in 
which the United States is engaged. 

To carry out the provisions of this act there is authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $2,000,000 during each of the 5 fiscal years 
beginning with the fiscal year during which this act is enacted. 

NATURAL Gas 


REGULATION OF INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION AND SALE OF NATURAL GAS— 
LEA-BROWN ACT 
(Approved June 21, 1938. Public, No. 688, 75th Cong.) 

The act provides for the first time that the Federal Government 
shall regulate natural-gas companies transporting and selling 
natural gas in interstate commerce. It confers jurisdiction upon 
the Federal Power Commission over the transportation of natural 
gas in interstate commerce, and the sale in interstate commerce 
of natural gas for resale for ultimate public consumption for domes- 
tic, commercial, industrial, or any other use. 

The basic purpose of the present tion is to occupy the field 
in which the Supreme Court has held that the States may not act, 
such, for example, as sales for resale, or so-called wholesale sales, 
in interstate commerce, which transactions have been considered to 
be not local in character and, even in the absence of congressional 
action, not subject to State regulation. 

The act takes no authority from State commissions, and is so 
drawn as to complement and in no manner usurp State regulatory 
authority, and contains provisions for cooperative action with State 
regulatory bodies. 

The act provides for regulation of the exportation and importa- 
tion of natural gas; requires that reasonable rates be charged, and 
that undue preferences be prohibited; sets out provisions for setting 
up new schedules and rates; authorizes the Commission to deter- 
mine cost of production and transportation; to direct extension or 
improvement of transportation facilities, and require the intercon- 
nection of facilities; to regulate the abandonment of service; to pre- 
scribe uniform system of accounts; to determine proper deprecia- 
tion rates; to fix rates and charges for natural gas sold for resale for 
ultimate public consumption; to investigate compacts between 
States; to compile information relative to the effect and operation 
of any compacts between States; and to make investigations and 
report to Congress respecting the natural-gas industry. 

Officials of a natural-gas company are prohibited from dealing 
in securities of the company. Any State, municipality, or State 
commission may complain against the actions of natural-gas com- 
panies, and the Commission is given full authority to carry on a 
complete investigation, calling witnesses and having hearings. 

Authorization is given for the use of joint boards composed of 
members from the State or States affected to study special questions. 
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The Commission will hold a rehearing on an order within 30 days 
after said Commission issues the order. Review of the Commis- 
slon's orders by the circuit court of appeals and the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia is provided by the act. 

The act authorizes the Commission to bring an action in the 
proper district court of the United States to enjoin any acts or 
practices in violation of this act, or of any rule, regulation, or order 
of the Commission thereunder, and to enforce compliance therewith. 


RELIEF 
RELIEF AND PUBLIC WORKS ACT 
(Approved June 21, 1938. Public Res. No. 122, 75th Cong.) 


For the purpose of continuing relief, work relief, and loans and 

a for public-works projects, the following sums are appro- 
riated: 

à Works Progress Administration: $1,425,000,000 in addition to un- 

expended balances available from previous appropriations. From 

this appropriation the following sums have been allocated to the 

following types of activity: 

Amount of $484,500,000 for highways, roads, streets, etc. 

Amount of $655,500,000 for public buildings, parks, public utili- 
ties, electric transmission lines for rural areas, sewer systems, water 
supply and purification systems, airports and other transportation 
facilities, flood control, drainage and irrigation, conservation, eradi- 
cation of insect pests, and miscellaneous construction projects. 

Amount of $285,000,000 for educational, professional, clerical, cul- 
tural, recreational, production, service, and other miscellaneous 
nonconstruction projects, including training for domestic service. 

Any of the foregoing allotments for the aforementioned classes 
may be increased 15 percent by transfer of funds from any other class. 
Funds appropriated under this section may be used by the Works 
Progress Administrator for direct relief upon determination by the 
President that such is necessary, but such expenditures may not 
exceed $25,000,000. 

National Youth Administration: The sum of $75,000,000 is allo- 
cated to this organization in addition to other unexpended balances 
for the purpose of aiding needy young persons, no longer in regular 
attendance at school, to obtain part-time work and training, and 
to aid others in continuing their education at schools, colleges, and 
universities, 

Farm Security Administration: The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to expend up to $175,000,000, together with unexpended 
balances previously allocated to the Farm Security Administration, 
such sums to be available for administration, loans, relief, and rural 
rehabilitation for needy persons. 

In addition to the foregoing provisions, title I of this act pro- 
vides funds for administrative and other expenses of regular Gov- 
ernment Departments and emergency agencies. Limitations are 
placed upon the amount of money and the proportion of alloca- 
tions which may be used for administrative expenses. 

Persons employed on projects operated under appropriations in 
this title are to be paid not less than the prevailing rates of pay 
for similar work in the same locality. Persons whose names have 
not before appeared on relief rolls are not to be discriminated 
against when seeking employment on these projects, nor shall those 
persons previously employed on projects and whose service was 
terminated through no fault of their own be discriminated against 
because of such previous service. Each relief worker is required to 
file a quarterly statement of his earnings from outside sources, and 
no person who refuses a bona fide offer of private employment 
under as favorable conditions as prevail on relief projects shall be 
retained on relief project rolls during such period that such private 
employment would be available. Further, no person who accepts 
such private employment and who loses same through no fault of 
his own shall be discriminated against, but shall be entitled to 
immediate resumption of his previous employment status if he is 
still in need. 

The Public Works Administration is continued in existence until 
June 30, 1941, and the sum of $965,000,000 is appropriated for 
carrying out the purposes of this legislation. Said funds will be 
used for making allotments to finance Federal projects; the making 
of grants or loans to States, Territories, and political subdivisions 
or other public agencies; and the construction and leasing of 
projects with or without the privilege of purchase to any such 
public agencies. 

Not more than $200,000,000 may be allotted to Federal agencies 
for Federal construction projects. Such projects are confined to the 
following classes: 

1. Projects authorized by law. 

Po Enlargement or extension of existing Federal plants, facilities, 
etc. 

3. Hospitals and facilities for veterans. 

4. Correctional or penal institutions under the Department of 
Justice. 

Grants for non-Federal projects are limited to 45 percent of the 
cost thereof, and not more than $750,000,000 may be used for grants 
to defray estimated nonrecoverable portions of costs of projects 
constructed for lease to public agencies. Not more than $15,000,000 
of this fund may be used for administrative purposes. 

No funds under this act may be allotted for any project which 
cannot be commenced prior to January 1, 1939, or cannot be sub- 
stantially completed prior to June 30, 1940; nor shall new applica- 
tions for loans or grants for non-Federal projects be accepted after 
September 30, 1938, unless amendatory to applications received 
prior to October 1, 1938. 

Under title 3 of the act the authorization for construction of 
public buildings outside the District of Columbia is increased from 
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$70,000,000 to $130,000,000 and the sum of $25,000,000 is appro- 
priated for this purpose. 

Title 4 authorizes the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
make loans to the Administrator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, upon his request, approved by the President, to the 
extent of $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. In 
addition, there is appropriated for administrative expenses, includ- 
ing printing and binding, the sum of $700,000 for the fiscal years 
1938 and 1939. 

Under title 5 there is appropriated the sum of $212,000,000 to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make parity payments to 
producers of wheat, cotton, corn, rice, and tobacco in accordance 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Title 6 of this act authorizes the United States Housing Au- 
thority to enter into contracts providing for contributions amount- 
ing to $28,000,000 per year, but the Authority is not permitted 
to exceed this figure without an authorization from the Congress. 

The Authority is permitted to issue and sell its notes or bonds 
or other obligations in an amount not to exceed $800,000,000 for 
the purpose of carrying out its objectives. 

LOANS TO BUSINESS BY R. F. C. 
(Approved April 13, 1938. Public, No. 479, 75th Cong.) 

In order to maintain and promote the economic stability of 
the Nation and to encourage the employment of labor, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is authorized, under terms which it 
may determine, to make loans to or contracts with States, sub- 
divisions of States, public agencies, public boards and commissions, 
etc., to aid in financing projects authorized under Federal, State, 
or municipal law. Loans may be made through purchase of securi- 
ties, and the Corporation is authorized to bid for them. In addi- 
tion, the Corporation is also authorized to purchase the securities 
of, or make loans to, any business enterprise when capital or credit 
is not otherwise available at prevailing rates for the character of 
the loan desired. 

The powers granted under this law are to terminate June 30, 
1939, unless terminated earlier by the President. The Corpora- 
tion is permitted to carry out the provisions of this law without 
regard to any other provision of law, except in the case of loans 
to railroads operating in interstate commerce, which are restricted 
by previous Reconstruction Finance Corporation Acts. 


RELIEF 
(Approved March 2, 1938. Public Res. No. 80, 75th Cong.) 
The act appropriates the sum of $250,000,000 for the continua- 
tion of relief and of relief work on useful public projects. The 
act extends the provisions of the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1937 to cover disbursement of the new appropriation which 


is directed to be allotted so as to proportionately increase the 
amounts of the limitations prescribed in the act of 1937. 


DISASTER LOANS 
(Approyed March 3, 1938. Public, No. 438, 75th Cong.) 


Under a former act of Congress there was established a Dis- 
aster Loan Corporation for the purpose of alleviating distress and 
suffering resulting from such catastrophes as floods, windstorms, 
etc. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was authorized to 
subscribe for such capital stock of the corporation as might be 
issued up to $20,000,000. 

By the terms of this act the Corporation is continued in exist- 
ence for the year 1938, 


R. F. C. RELIEF OBLIGATIONS ACT 
(Approved February 24, 1938. Public, No. 432, 75th Cong.) 

This act authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to cancel obli- 
gations of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation incurred in 
supplying funds for relief at the authorization or direction of Con- 
gress, and for other purposes. 

Directs the Secretary of the Treasury to cancel notes representing 
obligations of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation incurred in 
supplying funds for relief and similar purposes in an amount equal 
to the outstanding funds disbursed by it with respect to the agri- 
cultural relief acts and various other acts, together with interest 
paid to the Treasury thereon in the amount $33,177,491.82. 

These disbursements were made at the direction of Congress, and 
consisted largely of relief expenditures under the various relief ap- 
propriation acts, advances for capital stock of Government corpo- 
rations established by Congress for relief or other emergency pur- 
poses, and loans or advances to regular departments and emergency 
agencies for meeting administrative expenses for relief work and 
making relief expenditures as authorized by law. The amount of 
notes, etc., which the R. F. C. is authorized to have outstanding is 
reduced by the amount of the authorizations in the above acts. 

Amounts recovered for disbursements made under acts enumer- 
ated are to be covered into the general fund of the Treasury. 

Reduces the number of directors of the R. F. C. from seven to five 
members, one of the members eliminated being the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

SECURITIES 
OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKETS 
(Approved June 25, 1938. Public, No. 719, 75th Cong.) 

The act provides for the establishment of a mechanism of 
regulation among over-the-counter brokers and dealers operating 
in interstate and foreign commerce or through the mails, com- 


parable to that provided by national securities exchanges under 
the Securities and Exchange Act of 1934. 
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Associations of brokers or dealers may register with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission as national securities associations, 
or as affiliated securities associations, under stated terms and con- 
ditions, upon the filing of certain specified data. The formation 
of associations and application for registration by them are mat- 
ters of voluntary choice. 

Requirements are set forth in detail which an association of 
brokers or dealers must satisfy to qualify for registration as a 
national securities association. 

An association registered as a national securities association may 
be required or permitted to provide for the admission of an asso- 
ciation registered as an affiliated securities association to partici- 
pate in such national securities association as an affiliate, upon 
certain terms and conditions. 

A registered securities association may, upon such reasonable 
notice as the Commissioner may prescribe as necessary to the 
public interest or for the protection of investors, withdraw from 
registration by filing a written notice of withdrawal. Any dis- 
ciplinary action taken by a registered securities association against 
any member, and any action taken by such association denying 
admission to an applicant for membership, shall be subject to 
review by the Commission. 

A registered securities association may by its rules provide that no 
member thereof shall do business with any broker or dealer who is 
not a member of any registered securities association, except at the 
same prices, for the same commissions or fees, and on the same 
kapihan conditions as are accorded to the general public by such 
member. 

The act requires registered securities associations to file with the 
Commission any information or documents necessary to keep cur- 
rent or to supplement the registration statement and 
documents filed therewith. 

The Commission is authorized by order to abrogate any rule of a 
registered securities association, after appropriate notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, to assure fair representation of its members in 
the administration of its affairs, or otherwise to protect investors or 
effectuate the purposes of the act. Likewise the Commission is 
authorized in appropriate cases to suspend or revoke the registra- 
tion of a registered securities association, to suspend or expel 
members from a securities association, or to remove any 
Officer or director of such association. 

Section 15 of the Securities Act of 1934 is amended to clarify and 
powers over the over-the-counter 

E changes and additions necessitated by this new 
act are made to sections 17, 29, and 32 of the Securities Exchange 


Act of 1934. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
CROSSER-WHEELER RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 
(Approved June 25, 1938. Public, No. 722, 75th Cong.) 

The act provides for a system of unemployment insurance for 
the same employees as are covered by the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937, and for the support of such system of unemployment in- 
surance through contributions collected from the same employers 
as are subject to the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. 

Employers are required by the act to pay 8 percent of the first 
$300 of the monthly compensation payable to any employee for 
cover employment as contributions to support this legislation. 
Ninety percent of the contributions so collected are to be deposited 
with the Secretary of the Treasury to the credit of a special ac- 
count, to be known as the railroad unemployment account. The 
remaining 10 percent will be used for the administration of the 
act, 


The amount of unemployed insurance paid to an employee out 
of work will vary between $1.75 and $3 a day over a maximum 
period of approximately 5 months during a year, the amount of pay 
and number of days the employee receives and works determining 
the above. 

To qualify for the unemployment benefits an employee must 
have earned $150 during his base year, and he must have served 
a waiting period of unemployment before unemployment becomes 
compensable. 

Several conditions are listed which would disqualify an employee 
from the unemployment benefits should the employee fall under 
such conditions, 

General duties and powers of administration are conferred upon 
the Railroad Retirement Board. 

CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS a 
(Approved June 25, 1938. Public, No. 721. 75th Cong.) 

This act reappropriates and makes available to the Civilian 
Conservation Corps the unobligated balance of funds from the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, and, in addition, appropriates the sum of $22,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. 

Of the total amount available, not less than $30,000,000 is to be 
available only for pay, subsistence, clothing, transportation, and 
hospitalization of enrollees. No part of the amounts made available 
under this act is to be used for the construction of any new camp. 

‘TARIFF 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE CUSTOMS LAWS 
(Approved June 25, 1938. Public, No. 721, 75th Cong.) 


This legislation is designed to modernize legislation with 
reference to the administration of the customs laws. Its purposes 


are: 
1. To facilitate the activities of the Customs Service in dis- 
charging tive duties, 
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2. To restate and further define existing law in such a fashion 
as to simplify its interpretation and facilitate its administration. 

3. To supplement the law so as to cement existing statutes into 
a workable whole, with fewer legal deficiencies. 

4. To correct abuses which have grown up in past years. 

5. To liberalize the law where advisable, provided such liberali- 
zation results in no loss of revenue. 

‘TAXATION 
THE REVENUE ACT OF 1938 


(Became a law without signature of President. 
75th Cong.) 
Corporation tazes 

The act has substituted for the former normal tax and undis- 
tributed-profits tax a new method of taxing corporations. A cor- 
poration whose income is $25,000 or less is taxed at a progressive 
rate ranging from 1214 percent to 16 percent. A corporation whose 
income exceeds $25,000 is taxed at 19 percent, the tax being reduced 
by 2% percent of the dividends paid out of the income subject to 
tax. Thus, if all income is distributed, the effective rate of tax will 
be 1644 percent. Included in the credit for dividends paid are, among 
other items, amounts used or set aside in discharge of indebted- 
ness incurred prior to January 1, 1938, any net operating loss of 
the pr taxable year, amounts which the shareholders agree 
to include in their individual returns even though such amounts 
were not distributed, and an adjustment for any deficit in the earn- 
ings or profits account. An alternative tax is provided for corpora- 
tions with incomes slightly in excess of $25,000. 

The surtax on corporations improperly accumulating surplus has 
been modified by placing upon the taxpayer the burden of proving 
that an unreasonable accumulation was not for the purpose of 
avoiding surtax upon shareholders. 

With respect to the capital-stock tax, provision is made for a 
redeclaration of capital-stock value as of July 1, 1938, and every 


8 years thereafter. 
Capital gains and losses 

The provisions of law applicable to capital gains and losses real- 
ized by individuals have been drastically modified. Gains realized 
upon the sale or of capital assets held less than 19 
months are taxed at the full normal and surtax rates applicable to 
other income. Losses upon the sale or exchange of such assets 
may only be deducted from gains arising upon the sale or exchange 
of such assets, but the excess of losses over gains may be deducted 
from like gains of the following taxable year. 

There is taken into account for tax purposes 663 t of the 
gain or loss arising upon the sale or exchange of capital assets held 
more than 18 months and less than 25 months, and 50 percent of 
the gain or loss arising upon the sale or exchange of capital assets 
held 25 months or more. The net gain taken into account upon 
the sale or exchange of assets held 19 months or more is taxed at 
the ordinary normal and surtax rates, or at a rate of 30 percent, 
whichever results in the lesser tax. Thus the maximum effective 
rate of tax is 20 percent upon gains more than 18 months 
and less than 25 months and 15 percent upon gains accruing 25 
months or more. A net loss taken into account upon the sale or 
exchange of assets held 19 months or more may be deducted from 
the taxpayer’s other income, or 30 percent such loss may be 
deducted from the tax upon that income, whichever method results 
in a greater tax. 

Losses from the sale or exchange of depreciable property used in 
@ trade or business are made fully deductible, while, on the other 
hand, the deduction for losses due to securities worth- 
yas is limited to the deduction allowed in the case of other capital 
osses. 

Capital gains and losses of a partnership are to be segregated 
from the other partnership income, and the distributive shares of 
the net partnership capital gain or loss are to be included in the 
capital gain and loss computations of the individual partners. 

No gain or loss will be recognized in the case of certain exchanges 
and distributions effected under the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935 in obedience to orders of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

Administrative changes 


The Commissioner is given a general authority to enter into 
closing agreements irrespective of whether the transactions to which 
they relate are allocable to taxable years already terminated. Pro- 
vision has also been made to mitigate the effect of the statute of 
limitations in cases in which a determination under the income- 
tax laws requires the inclusion in gross income or allows the deduc- 
tion of an item erroneously included or deducted in another 
taxable year. 


Public, No. 554, 


Excise taxes 

Certain low-yield excise taxes upon articles in common use are 
repealed. Among such taxes are those upon toilet soaps, tooth 
paste, chewing gum, phonograph records, and cameras, The tax 
upon sales of produce for future delivery is also repealed. The tax 
on distilled spirits is raised from $2 to $2.25 on each proof gallon. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
JOINT INVESTIGATION OF THE T. v. A.—BARELEY-NORRIS RESOLUTION 
(Approved April 4, 1938. Public Res. No. 83, 75th Cong.) 
For the p information to be used as a basis 


urpose of securing 
for legislative action, the joint committee created by this act is 
authorized to conduct a sweeping investigation of the administra- 
tion and policies of the Tennessee 


Valley Authority. 
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The committee is specifically required to investigate 20 phases of 
the T. V. A. activities, but is not precluded from investigating any 
other pertinent aspect of its administration or policies. Also activi- 
ties sponsored by private interests with intent to thwart the pur- 
poses for which the T, V. A. was created are to be made public. 

A report of the committee’s findings is required to be presented 
to the Senate and to the House of Representatives not later than 
January 3, 1939, together with any recommendations for necessary 
legislation. 

VETERANS 
LIBERALIZE WORLD WAR VETERAN PENSIONS 
(Approved May 13, 1938. Public, No, 514, 75th Cong.) 

Previously existing law provided that a widow, child, or children 
of a deceased veteran could obtain compensation only if the de- 
ceased was entitled to compensation for 20 percent disability at the 
time of death. This act reduces the disability requirement to 10 
percent. 

In addition, the provision that a child must have been born of 
the widow's marriage is eliminated. Legal stipulations governing 
proof of eligibility to recelve benefits are liberalized. 

The term “widow” is defined as a woman who was married prior 
to the date of enactment of this act to the person who served in 
the military forces of the Nation. 

SPANISH WAR VETERANS 
(Approved May 24, 1938. Public, No. 541, 75th Cong.) 


All persons who served 90 days or more in the military or naval 
service during the War with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, 
or the China Relief Expedition between the dates of April 21, 
1898, and July 4, 1902, and who were honorably discharged or 
who, having served less than 90 days, were discharged for a 
service disability, upon reaching the age of 65 are entitled to a 
pension of $60 per month. 

Such provisions also apply to any woman who served honorably 
as a nurse under contract for a period of 90 days between April 
21, 1898, and February 2, 1901. Such nurses are also eligible if 
service was for less than 90 days, provided they were released 
for a service disability. 

A pension of $100 per month shall be paid any of the above who 
is now, or who may become, helpless or blind on account of age 
or physical or mental disabilities. 

No person under the care of the United States in a Federal in- 
stitution shall receive more than $50 per month, and any pension 
paid under this act shall be in lieu of any other pension au- 
thorized by any other war service pensions act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
READING MATTER FOR THE BLIND 
(Approved May 16, 1938. Public, No. 523, 75th Cong.) 


Reading matter or sound reproduction records, containing no 
advertising matter, when sent unsealed by public institutions or 
libraries as a loan to blind persons or when returned by the 
latter, may be sent through the mails without charge, provided 
such packages comply with weight limitations and other regu- 
lations prescribed by the Postmaster General. 

Volumes of Holy Scriptures or sound recordings related thereto 
may also be mailed if no charge is made therefor. If the charge 
does not exceed the cost thereof, they may be transmitted at a 
rate of 1 cent per pound. 

Sound records may be shipped for repairs at a rate of 1 cent 
per pound when shipped by or to a blind person or an agency 
not conducted for private profit. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 
(Approved December 6, 1937. Public, 416, 75th Cong.) 


This act amends the 1934 act so as to provide relief for newly 
organized credit unions which are not able to pay as large an 
examination fee as the older and wealthier credit unions. The 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, who supervises the 
Federal credit unions, is authorized to fix a scale of examination 
fees which shall take into consideration the cost of the examina- 
tion and the ability of the credit union to pay such fees. 

Authority is granted to credit unions to loan money to other 
credit unions and to invest surplus funds in shares or accounts 
of Federal savings and loan associations. 

Additional authority is granted the Governor to permit him to 
conduct investigations in connection with the problems of persons 
of small means in obtaining credit at reasonable rates of interest, 
and to permit him to study the methods and benefits of coopera- 
tive saving and lending among such persons. He is also authorized 
to make such information available to the public. 

The act repeals the provision which permits Federal credit unions 
to be taxed by a State in the same manner as other domestic 
financial institutions. Instead the unions are exempted from such 
taxation by Federal, State, or Territorial authority except in regard 
to real property and tangible personal property. Individuals own- 
ing shares in such unions may be taxed for such holdings but the 
union does not have to bear the burden of collecting such taxes. 

The act further states that provision by an employer of facilities 
for the operations of credit unions on the premises of such em- 
ployer shall not be deemed coercion or interference under terms 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 

PHOSPHATE INVESTIGATION 
(Approved June 16, 1938. Public Res. 112, 75th Cong.) 


The resolution creates a joint congressional committee to investi- 
gate the adequacy and use of the phosphate resources of the United 
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States; the committee to report on its findings and recommenda- 
tions on or before February 15, 1939. 

It shall be the duty of the committee to make a thorough study 
and investigation of the phosphate resources of the United States 
with particular reference to (1) the use and service of phosphate 
to American agriculture, (2) the domestic consumption and exports 
of phosphate, (3) the adequacy of the supply of phosphate in the 
United States, (4) the development of phosphate deposits in the 
Western States, and (5) methods of conserving the phosphate re- 
sources of the United States, to the end that there may be insured 
a continuous supply of phosphate to meet the present and future 
needs of agriculture in rebuilding soil fertility. 


LEASING OF CERTAIN INDIAN LANDS FOR MINING 


(Approved May 11, 1938. Public, No. 506, 75th Cong.) 

This legislation permits certain lands belonging to Indians under 
Federal supervision to be leased for mining purposes when approved 
by the tribal council and the Secretary of the Interior. 

Such leases are not to exceed 10 years and as long thereafter as 
minerals are produced in paying quantities. The Secretary of the 
Interior shall offer such leases to the highest bidder except that the 
Secretary may reject all bids if he believes such action to be most 
beneficial to the Indians. Surety bonds will be required in order to 
insure performance of the lease. 

This legislation does not apply to the Papago Indian Reservation 
in Arizona, the Crow Reservation in Montana, and the Osage 
Reservation in Oklahoma, nor to the coal and asphalt lands of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes in Oklahoma. 


COMPLETION OF THE FORT PECK PROJECT 
(Approved May 18, 1938. Public, No, 529, 75th Cong.) 


This act authorizes the completion, maintenance, and operation 
of the dam and appurtenant works now under construction at 
Fort Peck, Mont. A suitable power plant is authorized for the 
production of electricity. 

The administration of the Fort Peck project provided in this act 
is provisional, pending the establishment of a permanent admin- 
istration for projects in the Missouri River Basin. The Chief of 
Engineers, under the direction of the Secretary of War, is to super- 
vise the construction work at Fort Peck, while the Bureau of 
Reclamation, under the direction of the of the Interior, 
shall supervise the sale and disposition of electric power in excess 
of what is needed at the project for its operation and the opera- 
tion of the navigation facilities employed in connection therewith. 

The Bureau is authorized and directed to encourage the widest 
possible use of all electric energy that can be generated, and is 
authorized to construct and maintain facilities for the transmis- 
sion and utilization of such power. Public entities, such as States 
and municipalities, and cooperative groups of consumers are to be 
given preference in the disposition of power. 


ARMISTICE DAY ACT 


(Approved May 13, 1938. Public, No. 510, 75th Cong.) 

Provides that November 11 in each year, a day to be dedicated 
to the cause of world peace and to be hereafter celebrated and 
known as Armistice Day, is hereby made a legal public holiday 
in the same manner as the ist day of January (New Year's Day), 
the 22d day of February (Washington’s Birthday), the 30th day 
of May (Memorial or Decoration Day), the 4th day of July (Inde- 
pendence Day), the first Monday in September (Labor Day), and 
the 25th day of December (Christmas Day) are now made by 
law legal holidays. 


The Truth About the Depression 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, Jr. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an article prepared by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brces] on the subject 
The Truth About the Depression, which is to be published 
in the Boston Evening Transcript in the course of a few 
days. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Boston Evening Transcript of June —, 1938] 

Let no one fool you about business conditions in the United 
States today. The country is in the midst of a real and very seri- 
ous depression, despite President Roosevelt’s effort, in a radio ad- 
dress on April 14 last, to label it a “recession.” 
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But is this a new depression or is it a continuing phase of the 
depression which started in 1929? The question is of vital im- 
portance because it requires that we examine the so-called “re- 
covery” of 1932-37 and appraise its soundness. Was this “recovery” 
a real one? Did we, as a matter of fact, recapture in 1932-37 the 
national welfare levels that existed prior to 1929? 

Let us look at the record. 


of business revival throughout the world appeared 
year ended June 30, 1933. * + In the United 

signs of the resistance to further contraction appeared dur- 
ing the first half of the fiscal year.” 

In other words, the downswing was arrested’ and the upswing 
started in the United States before the Roosevelt administration 
entered office, and, in fact, even before the Roosevelt administration 
was first elected. 

Then, immediately upon President Roosevelt’s taking office, came 
the banking crisis of 1933 to challenge this Nation’s industrial re- 
covery. With a decisiveness which the Nation generously ap- 


THE WORLD RECOVERY AND THE UNITED STATES 


By comparing the course of economic progress in the United 
States since the summer of 1932 with the record of other important 
industrial countries, we find that the United States has had the 
least steady pace of all. According to the monthly indus- 
trial production figures compiled by the Annalist for the period of 
54 months from July 1932 to December 1936, inclusive, we find the 
following records of number of monthly changes of 10 percent or 
more, up and down, from the production figure of the previous 
month. (The figure for the United Kingdom is for general busi- 
ness activity rather than industrial production. Canada is ex- 
cluded from this and subsequent international comparisons be- 
CCC 
States. 


The course of our so-called recovery was a series of jumps for- 
ward and slips backward. In the United States,” say the Brook- 
ings Institution’s study, The Recovery Problem in the United 
States, “the upward movement shows a very irregular trend. After 
a sharp rise in production in the spring and early summer of 1933 
there was a substantial recession in the autumn. Through 1934 
and the first half of 1935 there were periodic advances followed by 
more or less corresponding declines.” We have the unenviable 
reputation of leading the world in irregularity of economic progress 
in recent years, 

It might, conceivably, be possible for a nation’s production to run 
an irregular course and yet attain, at a given period, a level that 
compared favorably with the progress of other nations. How, then, 
does the United States compare with other nations in the level of 
industrial production reached at the height of the 1937 prosperity? 

compiled by the League of Nations and issued in its monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics for April 1938 show that for March, April, and 
May 1937 (the 3 highest. months in this country’s 1937 production) 
we ranked sixteenth in the list of 21 leading industrial nations. 
When 1929 production is counted as 100, the following figures for 
the 3-month period of 1937 tell the story: 


Average for April, May, and June 
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Average for April, May, and June—Continued 
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These figures tell the unpleasant story that France which has 


had a “new deal” of its own—was the only important industrial na- 
eoo rank below the United States in the degree of recovery 
a : 

More recent figures make our record even blacker. Based on 1929 
as 100, the February 1938 industrial production figure for the United 
States, the latest month for which figures are Officially available, was 
66.4. Nineteen hundred and thirty-eight figures are not yet avail- 
— . foreign a but taking such January and February 

ata as are a e, we find this picture of in i 
ne a; p progress ndus- 


Germany Gieniary yr te hs S 114.6 
e yo gf RT IE TSE TEEN ES SR at SE T Ra 94.4 
Poland (Fe BE te be eee 93. 4 
Czechoslovakia (January) 89.4 
Netherlands: Gerne —:¼.a 88.9 
E/ re ee EEE 81.5 
7 ᷣñV è œ A ¼ . 8 73. 6 
United States (February) 66.4 


Not only have we staggered and wobbled in our recovery pace, 
but we have slipped back to last place among industrial nations in 
the degree of recovery as measured by industrial production in 
comparison with 1929. 

The record raises a serious question, to be seriously considered. 
Has the United States now become one of the retrograding indus- 
trial nations of the world? Prior to the World War and in the 
twenties we were the envied nation of the world in the matter of 
industrial production. Why have we experienced more difficulty 
than any other nation in climbing out of the world-wide depres- 
sion? The answer must be sought in a careful analysis of what 
has been happening to our economy in the years of the New Deal. 

Before we examine that record let us divest ourselves of political 

. Clearly the task ahead is to increase our national 
production, because from production comes employment. In terms 
of this objective, then, let us turn our attention from the world- 
wide scene to a more detailed picture of the course of industrial 
production in the United States. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The world-wide depression hit the United States in 1929. The 
Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 8 (adjusted for 
seasonal variations) reveals the low point of the depression here 


crisis. 

When this crisis was passed the way seemed cleared for steady 
progress. But then the proposal of an N. R. A. cast its shadow over 
the Nation and stimulated fears that production costs would rise, 
In anticipation of rising costs production increased substantially 
in May, June, and July 1933. The N. R. A. then went into effect— 
in August 1933—and its influence on production is not difficult to 
trace, 


By the last 5 months of 1934 the average industrial production 
per month had fallen to a point nearly 5 percent below the last 
5 months of 1933. Then, as it became increasingly clear that the 
N. R. A. was ineffective and would probably be abandoned or exten- 
sively modified, industrial production was again encouraged, but 
only for a period. Soon there developed some uncertainty con- 
cerning the N. R. A. outlook and there at once followed a slight 
decline in production in April and in May of 1935. When the 
N. R. A. was finally declared invalid at the end of May 1935, indus- 
trial production, according to the Federal Reserve Board, was only 
85 percent of the 1923-25 average. Immediately production began 
to increase steadily and it maintained its rise until in December 
1935 the figure reached 104 percent of the 1923-25 level. 

If we take the uction for the first 5 months of 1935 (N. R. A. 
production months) as 100, then we get the following picture of 
what the abandonment of N. R. A. meant to American industry: 


DNR Pa OTST Of: . oniani ia a 100 
Same non-N. R. A. months of 1936—— 222 110.5 
Same non-N. R. A. months of 1937_--..-.--..--.-.-...-..-. 182. 8 


Could it be more clear that the effect of the Supreme Court’s 
decision in outlawing the N. R. A. was a boon to industrial produc- 
tion? The point is stressed in the February 1936 Review 
of Labor, which said: 


—. +o 
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“Revival in the producer-goods industries * * is the key 
to recovery * . Only since N. R. A. was declared unconstitu- 
tional has recovery even started in these industries.” 

So much for the course of recovery under the New Deal’s N. R. A. 
and following it. We can with profit now turn our attention to 
the larger question of whether we ever did, in fact recover in any 
true sense. Did we really recover to par“? Or did the New Deal 
set up an artificial “par” and claim victory when we reached that? 


WHAT Is “PAR” FOR RECOVERY? DID WE MAKE IT? 


For 150 years it has been a basic concept in America that re- 
covery achieves its goal only when we regain the level of pros- 
perity which would have prevailed had our progress not been 
interrupted by the depression years. When we set any lower 
level as “par” for recovery, we are committing our Nation to a 
philosophy of limitation, to the acceptance of a static economic 
order. Those who count us “recovered” when we reach the pro- 
duction level of the Federal Reserve Board’s index for 1923-25— 
which New Dealers are prone to do—are cheating our economic 
potentialities, They are saying, in effect, that it is impossible 
to make up lost ground, and therefore the thing to do is to set 
up a lesser goal and say that recovery is achieved when we reach 
that goal. 

Let us look at the matter more closely in terms of figures. If, 
for sake of comparison, we take the rate of progress in the volume 
of industrial production during the 6-year period from 1923 to 
1928, inclusive, ds a normal rate, then industrial production in 
March, April, and May 1937—the highest quarter for the year— 
should have averaged 131.8. It actually averaged 117.7, (At no 
time in 1937 did we produce as much as in the high month of 
1929.) On the same basis, the February 1938 industrial produc- 
tion should have been 134.5. Actually it was 79. In other words, 
our industrial production as late as 3 months ago was 41 percent 
less than it would have been had we continued at the 1923-28 
progress rate. The figures for today, if available, would show an 
even greater deficiency. How, then, can we in good sense say that 
the New Deal ever did produce a recovery? Unless we deliberately 
reject progress and advancement for the whole American people, 
including the underprivileged, how can we say, while national 
production is below the American progress rate line, that we have 
achieved recovery? g 

It is important to note that President Roosevelt has recently 
claimed that production advanced too rapidly. In his message to 
the Congress on April 14, 1938, he said that the “vigor of recovery” 
had caused “production” to outrun “the ability to buy.” He went 
on to advocate more Government spending. On this question of 
economic balance he will have difficulty in finding reputable econo- 
mists to agree with him. Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, of Harvard 
University, puts the matter in these words: 

“Despite the fact that consumer purchasing power was outrun- 
ning production, the country is plunged into a depression. A 
similar experience preceded the recession of 1923-24.“ 

Analyzing the 1937-38 phase of our depression, the London 
Economist says: 

“On the score of the income available to consumers for the 
purchase of goods, there is nothing to justify a recession of produc- 
tion and everything to justify further sound expansion.” 

But to get back to the larger problem of our goal for recovery— 
unless we deliberately abandon our 150-year belief that the amount 
of goods available to the average inhabitant of the United States 
should steadily increase, then our goal must be a moving concept. 
Certainly as long as we are 41 percent below the production level 
which our national record justifies, we are talking utter nonsense 
when we say that we at any time during the New Deal achieved 
recovery. 

Let us now look more closely at some New Deal economics and 
see just what has happened to the economic structure of our 
country to account for the short circuiting of our progress toward 
recovery. 

THE NEW DEAL REMODELS OUR ECONOMY 

The New Deal has a phobia for new things. It has promoted one 
reform after another, with blind faith that reform means recovery, 
or with complete indifference to what reform might do to recovery. 
The reforms have been too many and have come too fast to permit 
analysis of all of them in anything short of a book-length treatise, 
but we can with fairness reveal their general nature and the char- 
acter of their effect on our economy by focusing attention on a 
representative sampling of them. 

(1) By legislation that was economically unsound the New Deal 
raised the price of labor to artificial levels. 

When soundly based, high wage rates are a mark of economic 
progress. No person who has an intelligent grasp of economic 
fundamentals desires anything less than the highest wage rates 
the economic structure can sustain. 
| But when wage rates are raised so rapidly that they outstrip 
the growth in efficiency and productivity, they inevitably increase 
the costs of production, with the result that rising prices of goods 
sooner or later curtail production and thus create unemployment. 
Under such conditions, the end result is a step backward in the 
general economic welfare; men who continue to be employed lose 
the benefits of the advance in wages by virtue of the higher prices 
they pay for the goods they buy, while those who become the 
victims of the unemployment created by the artificial rates are 
worse off than ever. 
| Blithely ignoring the fact that a rise in wage rates is sound 
only as it is matched by increasing efficiency and productivity, 
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the New Deal by arbitrary legislation encouraged leaders of labor 
organizations to exact from employers a wage structure that car- 
ried in it the germs to destroy the welfare of those it was sup- 
posed to benefit—the workers in industry. Here is the record 
of what has happened to the pay roll of factory workers under 
the New Deal: 

The price—hourly wage—of factory labor in March, April, and 
May, 1937—the highest industrial production quarter of 1937—-was 
13.6 percent above the 1929 average price. The figure is that of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics as adjusted for years 
prior to 1932 by the Brookings Institution. But it is to be noted 
that, according to the same Bureau's figures, total factory pay 
rolls during the same 3 months were 6.4 percent below the 1929 
average. Industry, in other words, paid more to the individual 
per hour, but it paid out fewer dollars to the total of all indi- 
viduals employed because falling production reduced employment. 

More recent figures tell the same story. In January 1938, the 
latest month for which data are available, the hourly price of 
factory labor was 19 percent above the 1929 average, but total 
industrial pay rolls were 34.1 percent lower. 

(2) The New Deal created conditions that affected labor efi- 
ciency adversely, and these, too, added to the costs of production. 

Even more significant than hourly wage rates in dete: 
production costs is the factor of labor efficiency. When friction 
between employers and employees grows, efficiency diminishes and 
production costs rise. 

The record shows that unit labor costs in manufacturing (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics factory pay-roll figures divided by Federal Re- 
serve Board figures for manufacturing production) were fairly 
steady during 1934, 1935, and 1936. But in 1937, when the National 
Labor Relations Board got into full swing, there was a sudden 
jump in such costs—16 percent higher for 1937 than for the same 
period of 1936. 

Industry can adjust to gradual increases in unit production costs, 
but sudden increases have always created dislocations, resulting 
in economic confusion and in unemployment. The National Labor 
Relations Board stands guilty of promoting a sudden and extensive 
increase of production costs which now hang around the neck of 
industry as a millstone. Surely the Board must ultimately account 
to an enlightened public opinion for this effect of its operations 
upon our national welfare. 

(3) The New Deal brought about an increase in labor disputes. 
This has interfered with the regularity of production and stunted 
its volume. 

The rapid increase in labor disputes during 1937 caused many 
firms to incréase inventories above normal in an effort to offset 
future labor troubles. Production was therefore stimulated for 
a period, but the rapid rise of inventories soon showed its effect 
in the slowing down of production for current needs. Further, 
employers soon lost faith in the ability of local public officials to 
protect property in times of strike, and they came to doubt the 
impartiality of the Federal Government in efforts to prevent or 
settle labor disputes, These factors, added to the sharp increase in 
unit labor costs, made the outlook for business profits extremely 
uncertain and exerted a powerful influence in turning back our 
progress toward recovery. 

The strike figures tell the story. The Monthly Labor Review of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 1937 and Feb- 
ruary 1938, gives these startling figures: 


BL? PEREANTA TRAE A RAE RE Er ASE SUED. 26, 219, 000 
1928- 12, 632, 000 
1929. 5, 352, 000 
1930... 3, 317, 000 
W 6, 893, 000 
1932_ 10, 502, 000 
1933 16, 872, 000 
1934 19, 592, 000 
1935. 15, 456, 000 
1936. 13, 092, 000 
1 , EA — 28, 117, 000 


of such conditions om the pace of production in American industry. 

Is it any wonder that industry hesitates to venture forward into 
production and to make future commitments? Has it not, on the 
record, full cause to fear Government-encouraged strike waves? 

(4) The New Deal dried up capital investments, 

When industry is moving ahead it has need for large capital in- 
vestments to supply it with mills, factories, and machines and to 
replace them as they wear out or become obsolete, Further, if we 
are to increase the level of our national production, industry must 
increase its capital equipment. 

By legislation that crippled the prospects for profits and by 
punitive taxes that cut into profits wherever they were made, the 
New Deal has made the risks of investment so great that investors 
have preferred to keep their money idle or to put it in tax-exempt 
securities. 3 

Again let the figures tell the story of what has been happening 
during the New Deal regime. If, for sake of comparison, we take 
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the average of new capital investment for the 6-year period from 
1923 to 1928, inclusive, as 100 percent, we find the following picture 
for the years from 1929 to 1937: 


Year and percentage 


To maintain during the 9 years from 1929 through 1937 the rate 
of American progress that prevailed in the previous 150 years we 
would have required new capital investment of approximately 
$38,835,000,000 for the period. The actual amount of new capital 
investment for those years was a little more than $18,000,000,000—a 
shortage (according to Commercial and Financial Chronicle data) 
of about $20,000,000,000. 

But this $20,000,000,000 does not tell the whole story. Under 
normal conditions industry draws heavily upon its reserve funds for 
new capital equipment. And yet figures of the United States 
Department of Commerce reveal that in the 5 years from 1930 to 
1934 manufacturers alone paid out over $8,750,000,000 more than 
they took in. Further, under the undistributed-profits tax indus- 
try has been permitted to replenish its reserves only at the cost of 
a crushing tax burden. In short, not only have we been accumu- 
lating through the depression years a deficiency in the capital 
investment required to keep American industry moving forward at 
its traditional rate of progress but we have at the same time been 
exhausting im; t sources of replenishing our capital. 

What evidence is needed to awaken us to a realization that the 
New Deal has wrought havoc to our economy? We have not achieved 
the recovery attained in other industrial nations. We have seen our 
capacity to recover crippled and maimed. And yet we are asked to 
keep faith in the future. 

WHAT IS AHEAD OF US? 

The picture of where we are isn’t a pretty one. To sum up the 
results of the New Deal: 

(1) Under the New Deal the pace of our alleged recovery has 
been a halting and a limping stagger—a series of advances and 
retreats and not a steady progress. 

(2) Under the New Deal we have never recovered to the level of 
our pre-depression ty. In February 1928 production was 
41 percent less than it would be if we had continued the 1923-28 
rate of progress, Political soothsayers would like us to believe that 
we gain the victory of full recovery when we reach the industrial 
production level of 1923-25, but we know full well that that is 
cheating “par.” 

(3) Not only have we not reached during the New Deal years 
our true par for recovery but our recovery has lagged behind that 
of other industrial nations. American plodding with the trailers in 
the march of industrial nations back to prosperity! 

Only a casual glance at what the New Deal virus has done to our 
economic structure is needed to reveal why we have failed to 
achieve recovery: 

(1) The New Deal promoted an artificial increase in wage rates, 
which reacted against production and therefore reduced employ- 
ment to the point that industrial pay rolls in 1937 were 6.4 per- 
cent below the 1929 averages and in January 1938 were 34.1 percent 
below the 1929 averages. 

(2) The New Deal encouraged excessive demands by organized 
labor, and when these could not be met the resulting friction 
between employers and employees cut productive efficiency and 
increased production costs by as much as 16 percent in a single 
year. Everyone knows, of course, that wage increases and improved 
working conditions can only be maintained through cooperation 
between employees and employers which results in steady plant 
earnings. 

(3) New Deal encouragement to excessive demands of organized 
labor brought more strikes in a single year—1937—than in any 
previous year of our history, with more than five times as many 
man-days lost to labor in 1987 as in 1929. Men on strike do not 
add to the Nation's production. 

(4) By a series of legislative acts and administrative decisions 
that spread fear for the future of private enterprise, the New Deal 
dimmed the prospects for profits and so discouraged new invest- 
ment that we have accumulated during the depression years an 
investment shortage of more than $20,000,000,000. Moreover, New 
Deal tax legislation has operated to dry up important sources from 
which the capital requirements of productive industry are cus- 
tomarily met. 

That is the story; that is the record. It is a record of unrealistic 
legislation setting up artificial wage rates, of punitive taxation that 
made investment hesitant and penalized profits when they were 
realized, of the promotion of class conflict which has made us forget 
that the prosperity of each of us depends on the prosperity of all 
of us. In short, it is a record of an unbroken series of acts that 
have short-circuited the increase of production. 

ity grows only as production grows. Only as we produce 
more can there be more to divide. How much longer are the masses 
of our people to be blinded to the fact that the New Deal's artificial 
raising of wage rates, for instance, crippled production and thus 
reduced the income of workers? An increase in wage rates at the 
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expense of dollar income is a hollow victory in arithmetic but a 
real defeat in living standards for the worker. 

The story of the New Deal is a story of effort to control our 
economic life by government action. It is a story of failure to 

that in a democracy the true function of government 
is to aid and facilitate the normal processes of private enterprise, 
to prevent abuses by employer and employed alike, but not to leech 
the lifeblood of their mutual welfare by careless reforms. 

The leader of the New Deal did not hesitate to take credit for 
his Government's program when economic improvement seemed 
on the march in 1935. At Charleston, S. C., on October 23, 1935, 
President Roosevelt said: 

“Yes; we are on our way back; not just by pure chance; not 
by a mere turn of a wheel in the cycle; we are coming back 
soundly because we planned it that way, and don't let anybody 
tell you differently.” 

Well, the New Deal and its leader should be equally willing to 
take the responsibility for the circumstances in which we now 
find ourselves, because the whole picture is a part of the same 
planning, and they “planned it that way.” 

Appraising our situation with an impartial judgment made pos- 
sible from the vantage point of distance, the economic experts 
of the Bank for International Settlements say in their latest 
annual report, as quoted by the New York Times of May 10, 1938: 

“In no country except those in which the government practi- 
cally controls the whole of economic life has administrative ac- 
tion been so strong and so widely spread (as in the United States). 
No country is so naturally independent of other countries and so 
well protected against international political troubles. 

“Nowhere, however, has reaction been so violent. It has proved 
to be infinitely more difficult to direct the trend of economic life 
by government action even in a country with a large home market 
and an organized banking system than the weight of well-studied 
experience and an attentive survey of economic developments en- 
couraged many to believe.” 

The world knows that our program of Government action under 
the New Deal has failed; but the New Deal gives no indication 
that it knows. Or is it false pride that strips the New Deal of the 
courage to abandon the paths along which it has led us? 

What is ahead of us? The New Deal talks of an economy of 
abundance, but its record to date is the sorry story of the maim- 
ing of a Nation which through 150 years built a strength that 
entitles it to lead and not lag in the march of nations to an 
economy of abundance. Is there, in all honesty, anything in that 
record to give us faith that under the New Deal abundance will 
ever be realized? 


Taxation, the Tariff, and Other Issues of the 
Coming Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the third session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, which today draws to a close, has not 
been an outstanding one so far as legislative accomplish- 
ments are concerned. Early in the session, conference re- 
ports were agreed to on two measures which had passed 
both House in the special session of last November—namely, 
the housing bill and the new farm bill. Other major legisla- 
tion enacted during the present session includes only the 
two relief bills, the naval bill, the revenue bill, and the wage 
and hour bill. 

The third session of the Seventy-fifth Congress will be 
noted most for what it failed to do. Although a serious 
economic depression began last September, in the course of 
which some four or five million men have lost their jobs, the 
administration has permitted this Congress to adjourn with- 
out putting forward any kind of a recovery program. Relief 
measures, while necessary as a temporary expedient, are no 
cure for unemployment. 

When the present administration came into power, there 
were 13,000,000 unemployed. In spite of all the money that 
has been spent in the last 5 years, aggregating some $40,000,- 
000,000, we still have 13,000,000 unemployed today. In the 
meantime, however, we have built up a vast bureaucracy 
in Washington, resulting in an increase in the cost of Goy- 
ernment from $5,000,000,000 annually to approximately 
$8,000,000,000. Taxes, though greatly increased, have lagged 
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far behind expenditures. The staggering deficits which have 
been piled up year after year have caused the national debt 
to grow to the unprecedented total of thirty-seven and one- 
half billions, and have undermined the Nation’s credit and 
caused fear and uncertainty as to the future. 

The outlook is not very encouraging, either to those now 
unemployed or to those young people graduating from high 
schools and colleges who are desirous of finding gainful 
employment. The latter’s feeling of futility is best expressed 
by the motto adopted by a Western graduating class: 
W. P. A., here we come.” 

Just as Nero fiddled while Rome burned, so this Congress 
and this administration have devoted their attention to less 
important matters while the economic tailspin into which 
the country is plunging has gone on unabated. 

There is only one way the unemployed will ever be put 
back to work, and that is by private industry. Little more is 
needed in the way of a workable recovery plan than encour- 
agement to business, but this has been woefully lacking since 
the present administration has been in power. 

TAXATION 

As the ranking Republican member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, it has been my custom to review the work of that 
committee during the session. The task is not a difficult 
one this year, since the committee has considered only one 
major piece of legislation—the new Revenue Act of 1938. 

This bill was not passed for the purpose of raising addi- 
tional revenue but primarily in order to rectify some of the 
mistakes made by the administration in enacting the Revenue 
Act of 1936, the outstanding feature of which was the iniqui- 
tous undistributed-profits tax. 

The 1936 tax bill was passed over the vigorous opposition 
of the Republican minority in Congress. We accurately 
prophesied the disastrous results which followed its enact- 
ment. If the Democratic majority had listened to our warn- 
ing the revenue bill of 1938 would not have been necessary. 

Businessmen, both large and small, were almost universally 
of the opinion that this ruinous tax was one of the major 
causes of the present Roosevelt depression. It put a penalty 
on the accumulation of rainy-day reserves, out of which pay 
rolls are maintained in times of economic stress. It likewise 
penalized the use of business earnings for plant rehabilita- 
tion and expansion, which would have opened up new oppor- 
tunities for employment, directly and indirectly. 

The revenue bill of 1938 completely repeals the undis- 
tributed-profits tax with respect to corporations with net in- 
comes of $25,000 and less. Those with more than $25,000 
net income will pay a maximum undistributed-profits tax 
of 2% percent, as compared with the present maximum rate 
of 27 percent. Both the large and small corporations will 
pay a higher normal income tax under the new bill to make 
up for the virtual elimination of the undistributed-profits tax. 

The commendable effort which Congress made in easing the 
tax burden on business was largely spoiled by the fact that 
the vicious principle of the undistributed-profits tax was 
retained. The seed which is left in the bill may sprout 
again. The President still insists that it is a good tax and 
has indicated that he is not through fighting for it. Hence 
businessmen are justifiably afraid that an effort may be made 
to revive this destructive tax at some time in the future. 

The new tax law corrects another mistake of the adminis- 
tration by putting a ceiling on the taxation of capital gains. 
The application of the high surtax rates to such gains has 
all but prevented capital transactions, a large part of which 
consist of investments in new enterprise. By putting a limit 
of 15 percent on the taxation of capital gains, the new bill 
encourages, rather than discourages, such transactions. As 
a result more money will be put into private enterprise, more 
jobs will be created, and the Government will collect more 
revenue from this source. 

When the biil was before the House, I offered an amend- 
ment which had this same purpose, but it was defeated by the 
Democratic majority. However, when the bill reached the 
Senate, that body adopted my amendment in principle, and 
it was retained in the final bill. 
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NEED FOR A LONG-RANGE TAX STUDY 


Mr. Speaker, on May 26 I introduced a resolution calling 
for a long-range study of the Federal tax system with a view 
to making much-needed improvements. In explaining my 
resolution to the House on that day, I said in part: 

It seems to be universally conceded that the Federal tax system 
needs a very thorough overhauling. Every tax bill in recent years 
has been rushed through Congress without adequate examination 
and analysis or careful consideration as to its probable effect 
either on taxpayers or on the revenue. As a result we have a 
hodge-podge of tax laws which are steadily becoming more in- 
coherent and more complex. Sound principles of taxation have 
been abandoned. The taxing power has been used for other than 
revenue purposes, and rates have been increased far beyond the 
point of diminishing returns, There has been no stability what- 
ever either in the forms or incidence of taxation. More and more 
the — of Federal and State taxation have been allowed to 
overlap. 

On numerous occasions in the past, studies and investigations 
have been made of the Federal tax system with a view to its im- 
provement and simplification, but no lasting progress has been 
made along this line. Doubtless one reason for the failure of past 
investigating bodies to accomplish much has been the restricted 
composition of their membership. In every case they have been 
composed either of Members of Congress or representatives of the 
Treasury, or bcth, and naturally they have been somewhat biased 
in favor of existing laws which the Members had helped to draft 
or administer. Of course, political expediency also has been a 


I introduced my resolution in the hope of finally accom- 
plishing some of the reforms in taxation which long have 
been sought but never achieved. The resolution called for 
a 10-man commission, to be composed of 4 Members of the 
House and Senate and 6 members appointed from private 
life, representing agriculture, industry, labor, individual tax- 
payers and consumers, tax lawyers and accountants, and tax 
economists. By means of this broad representation of various 
groups interested in taxation, the principal criticism of past 
investigating bodies would be avoided. 

My resolution declared it to be the purpose of Congress— 

(1) To establish a stable, more permanent Federal tax 
Policy. 

(2) To raise the necessary revenue for the support of the 
Government with the least possible burden on individual 
taxpayers and business enterprises. 

(3) To give due regard to the natural economic law of 
diminishing returns in fixing tax rates. 

(4) To base Federal taxes, insofar as may be practicable 
and expedient, upon the principle of ability to pay. 

(5) To eliminate, insofar as may be possible, indirect and 
hidden taxes. 

(6) To simplify the Federal tax system, including the 
forms of taxation, the statement of the law, and the meth- 
ods of administration. 

(7) To alleviate hardships and inequities in the application 
and administration of the internal-revenue laws. 

(8) To minimize double taxation by coordinating the Fed- 
eral tax system with those of the State and local govern- 
ments. 

(9) To prevent tax evasion and avoidance. 

(10) To make such other changes as will improve the Fed- 
eral internal-revenue system. 

The resolution provided that the Commission should make 
such investigations as might be necessary to carry out these 
purposes, and report to Congress with its recommendations 
not later than January 3, 1941. 

While it was impossible to secure action on the resolution 
during the session, I hope that it will at least serve as a 
vehicle for public discussion of the vital problems involved 
and result in some action being taken at the next session. 

THE RISING TAX BURDEN 

Since 1932 the Federal tax burden has increased three- 
fold. Following are the total Federal revenue collections 
from 1932 to date: 


Total revenue collections 


1938 (Budget estimate 52 — 
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This mounting total of revenue annually collected from 
the people, large as it is, is still insufficient to pay the cost 
of running the Government. 

THE RISE IN FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 

One of the most important pledges on which the present 
administration was elected to power in 1932 was the cove- 
nant with the people,” which promised a 25-percent reduc- 
tion in Federal expenditures. Yet we have seen the cost of 
Government nearly doubled in the last 5 years. Following 
are the total Federal expenditures per year, exclusive of 
debt retirement: 

Total Federal erpenditures 


93 
1938 (Budget estimate 7, 408, 600,000 


During the two sessions of the Fifty-first Congress, which 
finally adjourned on March 3, 1891, the then unprecedented 
total of $1,000,000,000 was appropriated. The Fifty-first 
Congress was popularly termed the “Billion Dollar Congress.” 

During just the third session of the present Congress a total 
of more than $12,600,000,000 has been appropriated—a new 
high in public expenditures. To borrow a phrase from the 
Democratic candidate for President in 1932, this administra- 
tion has been by far “the greatest spending administration in 
peacetimes in all our history.” 

INCREASE IN THE PUBLIC DEBT 

If the administration had kept its promise to reduce ex- 
penditures by 25 percent below the 1932 level, we would today 
be enjoying a Treasury surplus of over three billions annually. 
If it had merely kept expenditures at the 1932 level, we would 
still have a surplus of over one and one-half billions annually. 
But inasmuch as it has increased expenditures by several 
billions over the 1932 level, we have been faced with an unin- 
terrupted series of staggering annual deficits, which have 
resulted in an increase in the public debt from twenty-one 
billions on March 4, 1933, to approximately thirty-seven and 
one-half billions today. 

One of the principal causes of the lack of confidence in the 
future has been due to the extravagant and wasteful spending 
program of the administration. Had it pursued a sounder 
fiscal policy, recovery would have been promoted and the 
ranks of the unemployed would have been drastically reduced. 
As a consequence the need for huge relief expenditures would 
have been obviated. 

EXPENDITURES FOR RELIEF 

As long as we have millions of hungry men walking the 
streets in a vain hunt for jobs we must provide relief. In 
criticizing the huge expenditures of this administration I do 
not want to be understood as being opposed in any sense to 
relief. However, I do severely criticize the methods by which 
relief has been administered and the diversion of relief ap- 
propriations for political purposes. Nothing can be more 
contemptible than taking public money appropriated for the 
relief of human suffering and using it as a campaign fund to 
perpetuate in office the party in power. 

We must provide Federal appropriations for relief as long as 
there are idle men, but we should be giving at least some 
attention to restoring their jobs. These men do not want 
to live on a dole all their lives. They want jobs. But this 
administration has failed to develop a permanent reemploy- 
ment program. 

The recent action of Congress in refusing to impose punish- 
ment for the use of relief funds for political purposes is a 
direct encouragement for the continuation of this despicable 
practice. It is a shameful violation of the trust reposed by 
the people in their public servants. 

EXEMPTION OF GOVERNMENT INSTRUMENTALITIES FROM TAXATION 

Ever since Chief Justice Marshall laid down the dictum 
that the “power to tax involves the power to destroy,” it has 
been held that the Federal Government cannot tax the means 
and instrumentalities of the States, and conversely that the 
States cannot tax the means and instrumentalities of the 


Federal Government. Officers and employees engaged in the 
performance of essential governmental functions are re- 
garded as instrumentalities of government, as are bonds and 
other securities. 

While the States are without power to tax Federal em- 
ployees and Federal bonds, they have full power to tax their 
own employees and their own bonds. This is also true of the 
Federal Government. There has been much misunderstand- 
ing on this point. 

I have never regarded it as proper that either State or Fed- 
eral employees should escape their fair share of the tax 
burden, or that those with great wealth should be enabled to 
escape all taxes by investment in tax-exempt securities. Ac- 
cordingly, I have for a number of years sponsored a joint 
resolution proposing a constitutional amendment to do away 
with this tax-exempt privilege. Unfortunately, I have not 
been able to secure action upon the measure. 

While the weight of opinion among lawyers seems to be 
that a constitutional amendment is necessary, the President 
has recently proposed that this problem be dealt with directly 
by statute. There are some who believe with the President 
that the Supreme Court might uphold such a statute if the 
issue of tax exemption were squarely presented to it in this 
manner. In a very recent decision the Court has consider- 
ably narrowed the class of State employees who are deemed 
to be exempt from Federal taxation. This decision, how- 
ever, did not affect the taxation of State and Federal 
securities. 

If the problem of tax exemption can be dealt with by 
legislation, I will be glad to support the President’s proposal. 
However, I believe that the best and most certain way to 
handle it would be by the submission to the States of the 
constitutional amendment I have proposed. 

COMMUNITY PROPERTY 

Closely allied with the foregoing methods of legal tax- 
avoidance is the community-property system which obtains 
in eight States, whereby it is possible for a married man to 
save as much as 40 percent of his income tax through the 
legal fiction that the wife is deemed to be the owner of 
one-half the husband’s income and property, and vice versa. 
By splitting up the husband’s salary, the two portions come 
under much lower brackets of the surtax. 

I have had pending for a number of Congresses a bill to 
require the husband to pay tax on the full salary. Under 
the present system, taxpayers in these eight States have an 
undue advantage over taxpayers in the other 40 States, and 
the taxes which the former escape must be borne by the 
latter in addition to their normal share. This is absolutely 
contrary to the constitutional provision that taxes shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

The President, in his 1937 tax message, recommended 
action by Congress to prevent such legal tax avoidance, 
but no action has been taken either on the President’s pro- 
posal or my own. I regard it as extremely unfair to tax- 
payers in Massachusetts and the 39 other noncommunity- 
property States that this situation should be allowed to 
continue. 

WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 

Mr. Speaker, I was one of those who voted for the wage 
and hour bill, both in the form in which it passed the 
House and as finally enacted after being revised by a joint 
conference committee of the Senate and House. 

In discussing this important subject during the previous 
session, I said: 

Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the establishment of 
minimum wages and maximum hours for workers engaged in in- 
dustry. Sweatshops, starvation wages, and child labor cannot be 
defended. They have no place in the American scheme of things, 
nor has the so-called graveyard or midnight shift for women. 

The fact that we have put up with these deplorable conditions 
of employment during the century and a half of our existence as 
a nation is no reason why we should continue to do so, or 
refrain from taking the necessary steps to remedy them. 

The House voted to recommit the bill which was then 
under consideration, and I was among those who so voted. 
The two principal objections to the bill then being con- 
sidered were that it conferred discretionary authority to 
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establish minimum wages and maximum hours on a govern- 
ment agency, and also that it provided for wage differentials 
between the North and South. I voted for the substitute 
motion which was offered in behalf of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which would have set up statutory standards 
for wages and hours without differentials. When this sub- 
stitute was defeated, I felt bound to vote to recommit the 
bill for further study. I then stated that I hoped that at 
the next session a proper wage and hour bill might be 
worked out. 

The bill which was reported to the House during the pres- 
ent session provided for statutory wage and hour standards, 
without differentials, and I was glad to support it. The final 
measure, while slightly different from the House bill, is a 
fairly satisfactory compromise, and does not contain the ob- 
jectionable features of the previous measures. 

THE REORGANIZATION BILL 

The defeat of the President’s reorganization bill marked a 
victory for constitutional government. I voted against the 
measure because it involved a further concentration of legis- 
lative powers in the Executive, contrary to the Constitution. 
I pay tribute to the Members of the majority party who, 
despite great pressure from the administration, refused to 
grant to the President the extraordinary powers which he 
sought. While the Republican minority voted solidly against 
the measure, it could not have been defeated except with the 
help of a substantial portion of the Democratic membership, 
who rose to the occasion by putting principle above party. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

The final disposition of the conference report on the subject 
of flood control is disappointing to that part of the district I 
represent which is directly concerned with this problem. It 
was hoped that the original report of the House Committee 
on Flood Control would be adopted which provided for local 
control of dams and dikes. The Senate, however, followed 
the dictates of the administration and required that all reser- 
voirs and dams should be constructed at Federal expense 
and under Federal control. Friends of the local situation on 
the Connecticut River feel very strongly that this means an 
undue delay in removing the great menace of floods in that 
section. An unsuccessful effort was made in the Senate dur- 
ing the last few days of the session to restore the House pro- 
visions. It is hoped that the need of prompt action will be 
evident to those in charge of this activity for the adminis- 
tration. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding of my 
position on rural electrification, I shall quote a few excerpts 
from a letter received by me from Congressman RANKIN, of 
Mississippi, who led the fight in the House for increased 
funds for this purpose: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1938. 
Hon. ALLEN T. Treapway, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear TREADWAY: I am writing to thank you most heartily for 
your support of my amendment for the allocation of $100,000,000 
for rural electrification, which passed the House on May 12, by a 
majority of 259 to 139, as shown by roll call No. 74. 

For your vote on this amendment, you deserve the 3 of 
every farmer in America, and especially of every woman who 
resides in the rural districts. * * 

Thanking you again for your vote for this amendment, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. RANKIN, 
Chairman, Public Power Bloc in the House. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

Each year since the passage of the Social Security Act, the 
Social Security Board has sent to the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee a series of amendments which it de- 
sired to have made. For some unknown reason, the Ways 
and Means Committee has never been called into session to 
consider these amendments. In fact, they have not even 
been made public. Not a single Republican member of the 
committee has ever had a chance to see what they were. 

Of course, it is no secret that the Democratic members of 
the Ways and Means Committee have had certain differ- 
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ences with the Social Security Board over the matter of 
patronage. It may be that the failure of the committee to 
take any action on amendments to the Social Security Act 
is due to a vindictive attitude on the part of the Democratic 
majority. Doubtless they are trying to give the Board mem- 
bers a “spanking” by refusing to consider the suggested 
amendments until appointments to the clerical staff of the 
Board, which are now under civil service, are brought under 
the spoils system. 

It is quite possible that there is another reason why no 
hearings have been held on proposed amendments to the 
Social Security Act in spite of the great need for a number 
of them. That reason is to prevent any hearings on substi- 
tute plans for the present old-age pension system. 

Last year I made a motion in committee to hold hearings 
on all bills pending before the committee which proposed 
amendments to the Social Security Act, including H. R. 4199. 
My motion was voted down on a strict party vote, every 
Republican member of the committee voting for the motion 
and every Democratic member voting against it. If the peo- 
ple of this country want to know where to place the blame for 
failing to hold hearings on this and other bills, they should 
place it squarely on the shoulders of the 17 Democratic mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee. Whenever the 
statement is made that the Ways and Means Committee has 
refused to hold hearings on H. R. 4199 and other bills I trust 
it will be understood that this means the Democratic major- 
ity of the committee and does not include the seven Repub- 
lican members. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON MEMORIAL 

During the previous session of Congress the House Library 
Committee, of which I am ranking Republican member, 
reported to the House my resolution to prevent the erection 
of the proposed memorial to Thomas Jefferson on the site of 
the Tidal Basin in Washington. As everyone knows, this is 
where the beautiful cherry trees are located. The erection 
of the memorial on that site would have involved their 
destruction, 

Although this resolution was not acted upon by the House, 
it was largely responsible for the action of Congress in refus- 
ing to appropriate funds for the erection of the memorial on 
that site. 

The memorial commission subsequently voted to reduce the 
size of the proposed memorial and erect it several hundred 
feet to the south of the original site. While this new location 
will result in saving the cherry trees, the erection of any 
memorial in this general locality will involve a tremendous 
expense for foundations, as all the land in that area is the 
result of filling in a swamp. In my opinion, it will cost double 
the original authorization of $3,000,000 to erect the memorial 
in that locality. While I am not opposed to a memorial to 
Jefferson, I am strongly opposed to wasting the taxpayers’ 
money by building a Greek temple in his honor. 

Jefferson was a plain man—a man of the people. It would 
be more fitting that a more simple memorial be erected in 
his memory. I have introduced a bill to rename the Library 
of Congress in his honor, inasmuch as his own private library 
formed the nucleus of the original collection. However, there 
is no likelihood of the bill being acted upon favorably, inas- 
much as Congress recently voted the memorial commission 
$500,000 with which to begin the construction of the marble 
temple, to which I am personally very much opposed. 


TRADE TREATIES AND THE TARIFF 


There was inserted in the Recorp today an extension of 
remarks of the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
relative to the administration’s trade-treaty program, in 
which a feeble effort is made to answer a few of the argu- 
ments I have made in opposition to the program as it is now 
being carried on to the detriment of our own people. 

This statement, in the preparation of which the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee had the full use of all the 
facilities of the State Department, the Tariff Commission, the 
Commerce Department, and other Government agencies, is 
an outstanding example of the desperation in which the pro- 
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ponents of the treaty program find themselves in trying to 
conjure up arguments in its defense. Despite all the assist- 
ance which was available to the gentleman, his remarks con- 
stitute the weakest possible defense of the treaty program. 

To begin with, the gentleman candidly admits that he is 
merely answering “a few” of the criticisms which have been 
made, and states that there are “numerous others” which 
he “might have chosen,” One would have assumed that he 
would have “chosen” to answer the most damaging and more 
fundamental objections which have been made in opposition 
to the program, but instead the criticisms which the author 
of the remarks purport to answer are in most instances very 
minor ones. The gentleman attempts to dismiss many of my 
charges by an extravagant use of derogatory adjectives, but 
of course we all know that this is the only recourse of those 
who are unable to answer with facts. I may say also that 
my own position on the tariff has been misrepresented in 
numerous instances, either by putting words into my mouth or 
by unwarranted insinuations. 

I have been correctly quoted as saying: 

I believe in true reciprocity. 


Let me at the outset give what I believe to be the definition 
of true reciprocity, to which I have previously called attention 
many times. It is found in the remarks of William McKinley, 
on the occasion of his inaugural address of March 4, 1897. 
McKinley was the greatest exponent of reciprocity which 
this country has ever known. According to McKinley, the 
“end in view” in carrying on reciprocity is always to be— 

The opening up of new markets for the products of our country 
by granting concessions to the products of other lands that we need 
and cannot produce ourselves, and which do not involve any loss of 
labor to our own people, but tend to increase their employment. 

That statement, in my opinion, embodies the correct defi- 
nition of true reciprocity. The only reason we carry on trade 
is to exchange our surpluses for the things we need and do 
not produce ourselves. There is no sense in buying things 
we already have on hand. 

I have also been quoted correctly as having made the follow- 
ing statement: 

I do not believe in a reciprocity by which this country grants a 
concession to the entire world for a concession to us from a single 
country. This is the Roosevelt-Hull type of reciprocity. 

In my view this is one of the principal objections to the 
treaty program. 

In the extension of remarks of the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, an effort is made to disprove the in- 
controvertible fact that this is exactly what happens under 
the present treaty program. This remarkable statement is 
made: 

From this it may be seen how far removed from the facts was 
the assertion recently made by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. Treapway], to the effect that whatever concessions we may 
grant to Great Britain in the forthcoming trade agreement will be 
shared by every other nation in the world without requiring any- 
thing in return from these nations. 

Mr. Speaker, let us see which of us is making a statement 
“far removed from the facts.” In answer to the foregoing, 
I need quote only a brief extract from the Reciprocal Tariff 
Act in substantiation of my assertion. Here is the law, which 
is very plain: 

The proclaimed duties and other import restrictions shali apply 
to articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of all foreign 
countries, whether imported directly or indirectly: Provided, That 
the President may suspend the application to articles the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of any country because of its discrimina- 
tory treatment of American commerce or because of other acts or 
policies which, in his opinion, tend to defeat the purposes set 
forth in this section. * * * 

Thus the law automatically applies the concessions made 
under particular treaties to the products of the whole world. 
It takes affirmative action by the President to deny these 
benefits to any country, and at the present time he is denying 
them only to the products of Germany and Austria. There 
is nothing in the law which requires these other countries to 
give us anything in return. They simply must not actively 
discriminate against us. Yet even this provision is not 
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being lived up to by the administration, since according to at 
least two Government officials—Assistant Secretary of State 
Sayre and Commissioner Ryder, of the Tariff Commission— 
many countries which are now getting the benefits of our 
concessions are actively discriminating against our com- 
merce. Hence it is plain that we not only do not get any 
concessions from these countries, but that we actually give 
them the benefits under our trade treaties even though they 
are discriminating against us. 

Under this method of throwing our markets open to the 
whole world, in return for concessions of doubtful value 
from individual countries, it is no wonder that the trade- 
treaty program is a losing proposition so far as this country is 
concerned. 

In the extension of remarks of the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the argument is repeated that this 
policy does this country no particular harm since concessions 
are usually made to the principal supplier only. This, how- 
ever, is not an iron-bound rule. I could name many items 
where nontreaty countries got the chief benefit from a 
treaty concession, for which they gave us nothing in return. 
Take the case of manganese. Imports from Belgium, the 
treaty country, increased from 55,000,000 pounds in 1934 to 
80,000,000 pounds in 1937. In the same period, imports from 
noritreaty countries increased from 246,000,000 pounds to 
835,000,000 pounds. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee asserted 
that my criticisms of the trade-treaty program were calcu- 
lated to “trap the uninformed and the unwary.” On the con- 
trary, it is the proponents of the treaty program who use such 
tactics. In the gentleman's defense of the policy of general- 
izing our treaty concessions, he goes on at great length about 
the value of the concessions obtained from treaty countries 
under the most-favored-nation clause. Of course, this is all 
beside the point and confuses the issue. When the gentle- 
man came to discuss the benefits which we received from 
nontreaty countries, he had one short paragraph which was 
absolutely devoid of any facts or figures because none was 
available. The bald assertion of relative benefits made by 
Assistant Secretary Sayre before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has never been amplified or proven. 

The chairman, in quoting a great international banker in 
support of the trade-treaty program, thinks that he has scored 
a telling blow. He is just discovering what everyone else 
already knew. Find an international banker who is not in 
favor of the treaty program and you will meet the test of the 
definition of what constitutes news. International bankers 
are more interested in collecting their foreign loans than they 
are in how many workingmen will be thrown out of employ- 
ment by increased foreign imports, or how many acres of 
farm land will be displaced by foreign agricultural products. 

It is noteworthy that no attempt was made by the chairman 
to justify Assistant Secretary Sayre’s statement that the pur- 
pose of the treaty program “must be broader than mere horse 
trading,” and that “selfish trade advantages” gained by one 
country over another are not important. I have frequently 
said that this attitude on the part of those in charge of the 
treaty program was largely responsible for the fact that we 
usually got the short end of the bargain. In substantiation 
of this, I need only cite the mutual concessions under the most 
recent treaty—that with Czechosiovakia. Our treaty nego- 
tiators gave up duty concessions on 54 items covering 48 per- 
cent of Czechoslovakia’s exports to the United States. We 
obtained duty concessions on only 18 items covering but 7.8 
percent of our exports to that country, and 6 of these items 
will continue to be subject to an import quota. The dollar 
advantage was also heavily in that country’s favor. 

The gentleman once more confuses the issue when he tries 
to make out that the unfair foreign competition to which I 
have referred can be remedied by section 337 of the Tariff Act. 
Of course, he knows that that section has no application to 
the kind of unfair foreign competition of which I speak. I 
am talking about unfair competition resulting from low wage 
standards and low production costs. That is the kind of 
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unfair competition which this administration is directly en- 
couraging by wholesale tariff reductions under trade treaties. 

In defense of the methods by which trade treaties are 
negotiated, the gentleman states that interested parties have 
an opportunity to participate on “three different occasions.” 
Of course all three “occasions” referred to are all part of 
the same one. But aside from that fact, it still remains 
that interested parties have no opportunity to be heard on 
a proposed treaty once its terms have been agreed upon. 
Their only chance to be heard is before the treaty is nego- 
tiated, and the body which conducts the hearings is not 
the one that does the actual negotiation. The gentleman 
cannot deny these facts. 

The chairman included in his remarks a table prepared 
by the Department of Commerce, showing results under the 
trade-treaty program. He carefully “played up” the fact 
that exports to treaty countries increased 34 percent in 
1937 over 1936, as compared with only an 18-percent increase 
in imports. To those whom the gentleman terms “the 
uninformed,” these percentage figures might make a good 
impression. However, when we look at the value of the 
increased foreign trade in 1936-37 as compared with 1934-35, 
we find that the increased imports from treaty countries 
exceeded the increased exports to such countries, both 
percentage and in actual dollars. : 

It is absolutely erroneous and unfair to ascribe all the 
increase in exports to treaty countries to the trade-treaty 
program. Numerous instances can be shown where the 
exports to nontreaty countries have increased much more, 
both in dollars and percentage, than in the case of many 
treaty countries, or the general percentage average of the 
whole group. 

In the case of imports, however, the effect of the treaty 
program is more pronounced, since the whole world, with 
the exception of Germany and Austria, gets the benefit of 
our concessions. 

While the prime purpose of the trade-treaty program was 
supposed to be the expansion of our export trade, the fact 
is that under its influence our imports have increased at 
much the faster pace. As a result, our favorable balance of 
trade, which stood at $478,000,000 in 1934, declined to $235,- 
000,000 in 1935, and to only $34,000,000 in 1936. The chair- 
man, in his remarks, conveniently forgot about the years 
1934 and 1935, during which the trend was toward an ad- 
verse trade balance. He started with the year 1936, and 
showed that in 1937 we had a more favorable balance than 
in 1936. But the fact is that through the first 7 months 
of 1937, our imports exceeded our exports by $145,000,000, 
and we were threatened with an adverse trade balance for 
the first time in nearly half a century. However, during 
the last half of the year, the trend was reversed, due prin- 
cipally to an increase in the shipment of war materials 
abroad, which rose in value from $447,000,000 in 1936 to 
$776,000,000 in 1937. This increase would more than offset 
the $262,000,000 favorable trade balance which we had last 
year, and without which we would have had an adverse bal- 
ance of considerable proportions. It is somewhat ironical 
that a program which is supposed to be devoted to world 
peace should, by reason of a timely increase in the export of 
war materials, be spared the responsibility for bringing about 
such an unhappy condition. Yet such is the case. 

The chairman, in his remarks, attempted unsuccessfully 
to answer my charge that the farmers have been “sold down 
the river” under the treaty program. He failed to produce 
a single figure in substantiation of his position that agri- 
culture had benefited from the trade treaties. He did not 
refute the figures which I have previously quoted, taken 
from the publications of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which show that under the treaty program 
American farmers have been losing more and more of the 
foreign market and at the same time giving up more and 
more of the domestic market to foreign competition. He 
states that a large part of the imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts are noncompetitive. That is true. But let us consider 
a FR competitive imports then. What do the figures 

ow 
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Last November the Department of Agriculture published a 
report dealing with our foreign trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts, covering the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937. This 
report indicated that for the first time in history the imports 
of competitive farm products exceeded the total exports of 
all farm products. The report showed further that while 
imports of competitive farm products had increased by 35 
percent over the previous year the total exports of farm 
products had actually declined by 4 percent in the same 
period. Agriculture was supposed to be the chief bene- 
ficiary under the treaty program, but it appears that the 
farmer might have been a lot better off without it. 

Referring to the increase in imports during the last sey- 
eral years, the chairman seeks to shift the blame from the 
treaty program by stating that the greater part are ac- 
counted for by commodities coming in over the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff from nations with which the United States has 
not yet concluded agreements. 

I am glad to have the gentleman make this statement for 
several reasons. It is somewhat in the nature of a confes- 
sion that the Tariff Act of 1930, despite all the contentions 
made to the contrary, has not operated as a Chinese wall 
against imports. At the same time it practically takes away 
all the argument of the treaty negotiators as to the necessity 
for reducing our excessive trade barriers. The chair- 
man’s own statement would seem to indicate that our tariffs 
are not high enough in some instances. Yet the administra- 
tion is now engaged in a broad program of tariff reduction 
and is seeking to conclude additional agreements with new 
countries. 

I note that the chairman did not deny the statement I 
have made on a number of occasions to the effect that the 
treaty negotiators are not confining their reductions to so- 
called excessive rates of duty. The Reciprocal Tariff Act 
relieves the treaty negotiators of any requirement that the 
duties on foreign imports be maintained at such a level as 
will equalize differences in foreign and domestic production 
costs. They have a free hand in rate making, and in many 
cases have completely ignored the competitive advantage 
already possessed by foreign producers. The administra- 
tion has consistently opposed every effort made by the Re- 
publican minority to limit tariff reductions under trade 
treaties so that no duty will be less than the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad. That is why the 
treaty program is so dangerous to American agriculture, 
industry, and labor. 

I was somewhat amazed at the chairman’s statement that 
the protective tariff has nothing to do with our high wage 
and living standards. He even went so far as to say that the 
wages in tariff-protected industries drag down the average 
wages of workingmen as a whole. This, apparently, is the 
administration attitude, because little consideration seems to 
be given to differences in American and foreign wage scales 
when tariff concessions are being granted under trade 
treaties. However, I do not believe that the American work- 
ingman entertains any such belief. I do not believe that 
the chairman would go into any labor district and make the 
argument that he does about the workingman and the tariff. 

In refutation of the chairman’s remarks, let me quote 
briefly from the statement of M. J. Flynn, representing the 
American Wage Earner Protective Conference, opposing the 
negotiation of the proposed trade treaty with Great Britain. 
I may say parenthetically that this organization is composed 
exclusively of unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. I quote from Mr. Flynn: 

We have no particular interest in any or all items other than 
to aid, first in making possible employment opportunities for 
America’s workers; second, to enhance the purchasing power of 
America’s workers; third, to secure better wages, shorter hours, 
and better working conditions for those in America, the products 
of which compete in the American market with the products of 
foreign workers. 

To the worker, dependent upon a job for his livelihood, the 
entry into our country of products of foreign workers at total 
landed costs which are less than our costs of production of compar- 
able or competitive goods, in simple language means that foreigners 


have literally invaded our market and transferred our job oppor- 
tunities to foreign lands. 
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With some ten or twelve millions of workers unable to secure 
any work, with additional millions on part time, and with some 
two or three millions dependent upon Government relief (which 
is the average organized workers’ last resort) we sincerely feel that 
it is hard to believe that any American official would agree to the 
landing in the American market of products of foreign workers at 
total landed costs which are less than our costs of production of 
comparable or competitive goods, the products of our own 
workers, 

. . . . a . 2 

Mr. Chairman, we contend that when our Government enters 
into a reciprocal trade treaty with foreign nations which results 
in the landing in the United States of comparable or competitive 
American products at total costs which are less than our costs of 
production, they have nullified the expressed intent of laws enacted 
by our duly elected officials in that the Restrictive Immigration 
Act and the tariff act expressly provide for the protection of the 
job opportunities of America’s workers. 

I might add that the testimony of Mr. Flynn was sub- 
stantiated by a large number of other labor representatives 
who appeared before the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation in opposition to the proposed British treaty. Amer- 
ican workers know what the tariff means to them. They are 
not going to be misled by the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. He is only wasting his time trying to 
conyert them to the fallacious theory of free trade. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on at great length in discussing 
the tariff and the trade-treaty program, but I have spoken 
on this subject a number of times during the present and 
past sessions, and my remarks are of course available and 
my position well known. There is no need to repeat the 
criticisms of, and fallacies underlying, the trade-treaty pro- 
gram at this time. Although both State Department officials 
and Democratic Members of Congress have attempted to 
reply to the criticisms I have made of the treaty program, 
not one has answered my objections categorically, nor have 
any of my statements been successfully challenged. Most 
of my objections to the present treaty program have been 
completely ignored by those who have sought to reply, and 
the reason is not hard to find—they simply are unable to 
refute the unanswerable criticisms that have been lodged 
against the program. 

Before concluding my discussion of this subject, I do want 
to make a brief reference to the proposed trade treaty with 
Great Britain. 

When the hearings were held before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, preparatory to the negotiation of 
this treaty, I appeared before the committee to protest most 
emphatically against it. Among other things, I said: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Massachusetts 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain as the result of the 
proposed treaty with Great Britain. The list of products under 
consideration for reduction in duty reads as if it were an enumer- 
ation of the manufactures of my State. This proposed treaty 
hangs like a sword of Damocles over all our important industries 
and over the men and women who depend upon these industries 
for a livelihood. 

Nor is there any prospect that the harm done to these indus- 
tries by the reduction of their tariff duties will be offset by a cor- 
responding advantage gained in the British market for Massachu- 
setts products. It so happens that few, if any, of the export 
products which are likely to be benefited by reductions in British 
tariffs are produced in Massachusetts. * 

It is quite apparent that in the magneton of the British 
treaty Massachusetts will be offered as a sacrifice in the hope of 
benefiting other sections of the country. And in this connection, 
let me say that it is almost a forlorn hope, at that. I resent and 
protest this discrimination against my State. 

$ 0 * s * . 

We have less to fear from Great Britain in the way of cost-of- 
production advantages than almost any other country, but when 
we consider the fact that all the low-wage countries of the world 
will get the advantage of our concessions to that nation, the 
outlook becomes genuinely alarming. 

At this point, I went on to detail the various industries 
of Massachusetts that would be adversely affected as the 
result of any treaty with Great Britain, saying: 

Massachusetts is justifiably concerned over the proposed British 
treaty because it may directly affect the jobs of nearly 50 percent 
of our workers engaged in industrial establishments. 

When I appeared before the Reciprocity Committee, I did 
so with the full realization that no words of mine could pos- 
sibly prevent the treaty negotiators from carrying on their 


idealistic but dangerous program of wholesale tariff reduc- 
tions. The public should be made fully aware of the fact 
that Congress has no control whatever over the treaty pro- 
gram. It has no opportunity to approve or reject the trea- 
ties, once they are entered into, no matter how adverse may 
be their effect upon this country. 

The Trade Agreement Act has given the Executive com- 
plete authority over the tariff, in direct contravention of 
the Constitution. The representatives of the people have 
nothing whatever to say about this important matter, which 
so vitally affects their welfare. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I merely want to say a brief 
word about the type of campaign which I shall conduct for 
renomination and election as Representative in Congress 
from the First District of Massachusetts. In the first place, 
I shall not engage in a campaign of personalities with other 
candidates. Nor will I, in offering criticism of the so-called 
New Deal, try to find fault with everything that has been 
done. For the most part, I shall simply state my own posi- 
tion on matters of interest and importance, and let the 
voters decide what kind of a Representative and what kind 
of Government they want. 

I firmly believe that the events of the last few years have 
conclusively shown the need for increased Republican rep- 
resentation in Congress as a means of checking present 
extravagance, the extension of Federal powers at the ex- 
pense of the States, and the centralization of authority in 
the Executive. 

New Deal campaign orators, who formerly asked the vot- 
ers if they wished to go back to conditions as they were in 
1932, will not be asking that question this year, for we 
are fast approaching those conditions. Of course, 1932 was 
not the only year the Republican Party was in power. The 
goal of the New Deal seems to be to restore conditions as 
they were in the banner years 1926 to 1929. I need hardly 
remind the people that during those years, the Republican 
Party was in power. Judging from the progress which has 
been made during the last few years to restore those con- 
ditions, I should say they will never be achieved again until 
the Republican Party is restored to power. 


You Cannot Fool the Masses—They Know What the 
New Deal Has Done for Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, whenever I think back over 
the last 5% years I thank God that he gave this Nation 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and then I wonder what might have 
happened to our 130,000,000 people had he not been our 
President. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to attempt any de- 
fense of the New Deal. It needs no defense. Rather there 
should be sung a hymn of thanksgiving. I am gratified, Mr. 
Speaker, that it has been my privilege to be a part of the 
legislative New Deal; I am proud that by the grant and 
graciousness of the voters of the Sixteenth District of Michi- 
gan I have been their Representative in the Congress of the 
United States. I say, in all modesty, I am proud of my record 
of support of the President. I have never failed, save once, 
to vote for measures recommended by the President. I did 
vote to pass the soldiers’ bonus bill over the President's veto. 
For that I make no apology. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, Iam not going to make any defense 
of the New Deal. I want merely to sketch very briefly, so 
that my own constituents may know, the changes that have 
been wrought in the economic position of our people since 
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the beginning of the New Deal. We all know what a des- 
perate situation faced the Nation when President Roosevelt 
entered the White House March 4, 1933. Millions of persons 
were out of work, many of them were on the verge of starva- 
tion; factories were working on half time or no time; banks 
that had not already closed their doors were facing runs; 
farmers could not sell their crops for enough to pay what it 
had cost to produce them; railroads were going into the hands 
of receivers; the bottom had dropped clean out of the stock 
market; men and women and children were in a state almost 
bordering on panic; the national income, which had been 
eighty billions, had been cut in half. 

Five and a half years have come and gone since those 
dark days. What has happened in the interim? Opponents 
of the President who were glad enough to accept help when 
they desperately needed it, forgetful of that help, blinded by 
prejudice and greed and ingratitude, will tell you that we 
are no better off than we were. They juggle figures in an 
effort to prove their claims; they cry against the expendi- 
tures that have been made and are being made to keep 
people from starving; they harp about a balanced Budget; 
they talk of dictators and regimentation. Ask them what 
they would have done had they been at the head of the 
Federal Government and they are silent. Why camouflage, 
Mr. Speaker? The men who are loudest in their criticism 
of the New Deal have no constructive ideas or plans of 
their own. They snarl and bark because they are envious. 

It is true that the country is passing through a temporary 
period of business recession, the like of which has always 
followed periods of prosperity. But we are already emerging 
from this recession; the skies are clearing and there is every 
evidence of an upturn. 

As I have said, Mr. Speaker, I wonder what would have 
happened if Franklin D. Roosevelt had not been in the 
White House, and I tremble at the thought. 

Recently the President made a radio address to the Nation 
in which he stated some truths and gave some figures. He 
said: 

One word about our economic situation. It makes no differ- 
ence to me whether you call it a recession or a depression. In 
1932 the total national income of all the people in the country 
had reached the low point of $38,000,000,000 in that year. With 
each succeeding year it rose. Last year—1937—it had risen to 
$70,000,000,000, despite definitely worse business and agricultural 
prices in the last 4 months of last year. This year—1938—while 
it is too early to do more than give an estimate, we hope that 
the national income will not fall below $60,000,000,000. We re- 
member also that banking and business and farming are not 
falling apart like the one-horse shay, as they did in the terrible 
winter of 1932. 

That, Mr. Speaker, in a nutshell tells the story of the eco- 
nomic recovery since 1932—a rise in the national income from 
$38,000,000,000 in 1932 to $70,000,000,000 in 1937, or nearly 100 
percent. And banking and business and farming are not 
falling apart. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this did not just happen. It was 
brought about by restored confidence on the part of the peo- 
ple and by action following the President's recommendations. 
Let me recite just briefly what was done. The banks were 
put back on their feet—$3,108,000,000 was advanced by the 
Government to keep their doors open; railways were loaned 
$750,000,000; insurance companies were helped to the extent 
of $642,000,000 in loans, and $3,232,754,000 was appropriated 
for the relief of the unemployed. Farmers received $5,622,- 
000,000 in benefits, and home owners, whose homes were 
threatened with foreclosure, were saved to the extent of 
$3,855,000,000. 

I have not spoken about the wise social and economic leg- 
islation that has been enacted by the Congress upon the 
recommendation of President Roosevelt—the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act and other banking laws; the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, the Social Security Act, the Public Utilities Act, 
the Securities Act, the Works Progress, the P. W. A., the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, the United States Housing Authority, the Soil Con- 
servation Act, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the undis- 
tributed-profits tax, the wage and hour law, and other 
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much needed reform legislation. To my mind no more im- 
portant piece of legislation for social reform was ever enacted 
than the wage and hour bill. Perhaps because I am a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Labor and have always stood four- 
square behind labor, and represent an industrial district, I 
was particularly interested in this bill, and I am happy to 
say that it finally rode successfully the most stubborn and 
vicious and unwarranted opposition I have ever known. It is 
not a perfect bill, but it is a good beginning. I confidently 
believe that it will prove to be one of the greatest blessings 
that has come to the working men and women of the Nation 
under the New Deal administration. 

It has been no easy task for the President. To use his 
own words— 

From March 4, 1933, down not a single week has passed without 
a cry from the opposition to do something, to say something to 
restore confidence. There is a very articulate group of people 
in this country, with plenty of ability to procure publicity for 
their views, who have consistently refused to cooperate with the 
mass of the people, whether things were going well or going 
badly, on the ground that they required more concessions to their 


point of view before they would admit having what they called 
confidence. 

These people demanded restoration of confidence when the 
banks were closed, and again when the banks were reopened. 

They demanded restoration of confidence when hungry people 
were thronging the streets, and again when the hungry people 
were fed and put to work. 

They demanded restoration of confidence when droughts hit 
the country, and again now when our fields are laden with 
bountiful yields and excessive crops. 

They demanded restoration of confidence last year when the 
automobile industry was running three shifts and turning out 
more cars than the country could buy, and again this year when 
the industry is trying to get rid of an automobile surplus and 
has shut down its factories as a result. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, these same opponents of the New Deal 
would be demanding restoration of confidence if every 
man and woman in the Nation had an income big enough to 
own a town house and a country estate, a garage with a 
dozen cars, a yacht, and everything else desired. I have no 
patience with such critics. For my part, I am willing to 
stand or fall with the New Deal, confident that my con- 
stituents know which side their bread is buttered on. 

They do not have to be told of the countless benefits that 
have come to them through the New Deal. They see them 
on every side; they see them in the splendid new post-office 
buildings; in the new schools and high schools; in the re- 
modeled schools; they see them in the miles and miles of 
improved roads; they see them in the elimination of grade 
crossings; they see them in the playgrounds and swimming 
pools and community houses; in the municipal improve- 
ments; in the building of the beautiful veterans’ hospital at 
Dearborn. These things are visible, Mr. Speaker. My people 
know what the New Deal has done for them in providing 
employment in the construction of these great improvements. 

It has been my privilege and duty as the Representative 
of the Sixteenth Congressional District of Michigan to help 
in bringing about these great blessings. I say that if it had 
not been for our great President these things would not have 
happened, and all the blatant cries of greedy critics can- 
not take away from the New Deal the everlasting glory and 
credit that is its due. 

Restored confidence! Why, Mr. Speaker, the people—the 
masses who make up this great Nation—have no lack of con- 
fidence in the President. The men who lack confidence are 
those who control the wealth of this country. They do not 
want to give up any of their ill-gotten gains. They would 
continue to pay the laborer in the factories low wages in 
order that they may continue to pile up their wealth. They 
want the farmers to keep on producing without regard to 
their own economic welfare in order that they may have 
cheap raw materials, 

Restored confidence! I repeat, Mr. Speaker, this cry of 
monopolistic industrialists is only a bogeyman. If these high- 
salaried heads of industry were willing to do their part— 
yes; if they would only meet the President halfway—there 
would be no recession or depression. The workingman is 
doing his part; the farmer is doing his part. The men who 


are not doing their part are those who persistently refuse to 
cooperate with the President because they want to continue 
their economic control over all industry. They want to con- 
tinue to manipulate that invisible government which for so 
many years under Republican rule pulled the wires from 
Wall Street and the great money marts of the East and made 
the Government at Washington a mockery. 

Let us stand by the President; let us look steadily to the 
beacon light of hope that he raised at the very beginning of 
his administration; let us all have the same confidence in his 
invincible leadership that the workingman and the farmer 
has, and we shall then have no cause to fear the machinations 
of the money barons who are determined to destroy him and 
the New Deal. 

Mr. Speaker, you cannot fool the masses; they know what 
the New Deal has done for them. 


The Electrical District Assured 


The electrical district, combining city or publicly owned plants 
with rural cooperative companies, reduced the charge for electricity 
more than one-half to both city and farm consumers, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FINLY H. GRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, this appropriation 
to build or enlarge power plants completes and assures the 
electrical district. This will combine public or city owner- 
ship with farm and rural cooperative companies and will 
bring the towns and cities and rural territory together under 
one unified system for the most economic and efficient opera- 
tions possible. 


‘WHAT FREES THE COST OF ELECTRICITY FROM CHARGES TO MAKE PROFIT 
AND GAIN 


This combination of public ownership and cooperative op- 
erations leaves electric service in both city and country free 
from the charges added to the cost of electricity to make 
dividends on watered stock and speculating utility invest- 
ments and brings electricity to the people at the lowest cost 
consistent with economical and efficient operations. 


COST OF ELECTRICITY REDUCED ONE-HALF 


This will reduce the charges for electricity not less than 
one-half in towns and cities while giving the farmers a like 
low rate at wholesale. This will make possible a wholesale 
rate to the farm cooperative companies at 1 cent per kilo- 
watt-hour and give the people in towns and cities electricity 
at not to exceed 2 cents per kilowatt-hour, 


SPREADING THE COST TO SERVE ALL 


The system of public and cooperative operations will spread 
the cost over a wide territory and carry electricity to every 
rural or farm home owner like the cost is spread for the rural 
mail and parcel post. This will make the electric service 
what the post-office system is to the people. Both can now 
go hand in hand providing service with the lowest cost con- 
sistent with efficient operations, 

All that now remains to be done to bring about this eco- 
nomical and efficient service of the electrical district provided 
for is an organization of the combined facilities and a good 
faith administration of the system to carry out the object and 
purposes intended and to keep the service free from private 
profit and gain. 

FARMERS ASKING FOR NO GIFT OR DONATION 

While millions of dollars have gone into the towns and 
cities for relief and recovery and for construction, works, and 
improvements as a free donation, or in great part, a gift, not 
a single dollar for rural electrification has been granted as a 
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free donation of money, or in any way made an expenditure 

by the Government. 

Every dollar for rural electric lines has gone out only as a 
loan at interest, and every dollar of which, principal and 
interest, including all the cost of organization and adminis- 
tration, will be paid back by the farmers, and not a dollar is 
from taxation or to be included in the public debt. 

AFTER 20 YEARS THE ELECTRICAL DISTRICT IS REALIZED AND ASSURED 

The 20-year dream of the electrical district has been real- 
ized and the system assured in public, city ownership for the 
generation of electricity and farm cooperatives for distribu- 
tion. And under the economic law of costs, the greater vol- 
ume of current generated and distributed under one unified 
system of operations, the cost can be brought down to the 
lowest minimum. 

The 20-year dream has been made a reality in the New 
Castle city electrical plant, joining with the Henry County 
farm cooperative, to furnish electricity to both city and farm 
consumers under one system of operation without profit or 
gain to the city or farm company. 

This electrical project is now making such low rates not 
only at wholesale but to individual consumers and could be 
made to them at once were it not for an order requiring all 
rates to be shown uniform in the State to save private and 
other companies from embarrassment, and the immediate 
enjoyment of such low rates has been postponed to a day 
later. 

THE SAME REDUCTION OF COST TO BOTH CITY AND FARM CONSUMERS 

But what is true of overcharges to the farmers is equally 
true of overcharges to city consumers. They are paying divi- 
dends on watered stock and charges are added to pay extor- 
tionate salaries, and city consumers could be brought the 
same or lower rates than farmers if they will only ask for 
and accept the offer. 

UNDER THIS PLAN ELECTRICITY IS BEING FURNISHED TO BOTH CITY AND 
FARM CONSUMERS AT LESS THAN 2 CENTS PER KILOWATT-HOUR 
Many private electric holding companies pay their head 

officers from $200,000 to $300,000 a year, every cent of 
which must come from the charges to consumers for electric- 
ity. The private companies now serving the farmers have 
been “dogs in the mangers”; they refuse to serve farmers and 
object to others serving them. 

When the private electric companies refuse to carry elec- 
tricity to the farmers on the ground that the cost was too 
high for farmers to pay from their earnings and income they 
were probably right from their standpoint of paying dividends 
on watered stock and high salaries to private company 
officials. 

Private company charges must be levied and collected to 
pay dividends on shares with $100 made to represent $500, or 
a dividend upon five times the actual investment, with other 
like extravagant expenses for electric officials. 

THE ELECTRICAL DISTRICT ALREADY TRIED OUT 

After laboring long under the delusion that I was first to 
advocate and explain the electrical district and its working 
operations, I have discovered substantially the same electrical 
district, which has already been planned and provided for, 
and is now in practical operation in the country and accom- 
plishing all I have been claiming for it, only called “The 
Power District. 

The Tacoma electrical power plant, serving both city con- 
sumers and rural territory under public ownership and coop- 
erative operations, and serving all consumers under one 
system, is furnishing electricity to the people at retail at the 
low charge of slightly over 1 cent per kilowatt-hour, and the 
same rate is made to all consumers, city and country. 

This only confirms the old-time saying that there is nothing 
new under the sun. Christ declared the golden rule, “Do 
unto others what you would have them do unto you,” only 
for Christians to finally find the same rule declared for by 
Confucius more than 2,000 years before. 

But this discovery did not detract from the merits of this 
rule of conduct to be followed by men. It only confirms what 
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Christ had declared, and made it more binding upon the 
conscience of men, and the discovery of the electrical district 
already in course of practical operation—only under another 
name only confirms and sustains all that I have claimed for 
it. 
PROOF BY ACTUAL TRIAL AND EXPERIENCE 

As the Tacoma rates are very much lower than I had cal- 
culated under the electrical district, and so low as to raise a 
question of doubt even in the minds of myself and ardent 
friends, I have taken extra and special precaution to be as- 
sured of the truth and accuracy of the charges by securing a 
facsimile of a monthly bill made out by the Tacoma plant and 
paid by the consumer. 

THE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


In order to make the facts speak for themselves and in no 
uncertain terms, and to leave nothing for determination but 
conclusion, I am here including and making a part of my 
remarks by special reference and by reading, for the informa- 
tion of Members interested in the electrical service, the 
facsimile from a photoengraving of a bill sent out to and 
paid by an electrical consumer in the regular and due course 
of business conducted by the Lakeview Light and Water Co. 
of the State of Washington, taking electric current from the 
Tacoma city-owned power plant, together with a special 
explanation of the charge for the amount of electricity shown 
used in the bill. 

THE BILL FOR ELECTRICITY AND CHARGE MADE 

The facsimile engraving showing the electric bill sent out 
by the Tacoma power plant and paid by the customer and 
receipted for cannot be shown in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
under the rules of the Joint Committee on Printing, but will 
be printed with these remarks, for distribution and made 
available to Members who are interested. 

This electric bill is shown issued by the Lakeview Light & 
Water Co., of South Tacoma, State of Washington, for the 
month of June 1937, showing 647 kilowatt-hours of electricity 
used and a charge made of $7.07, making the cost of elec- 
tricity 1.9 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

MAKING DUE ALLOWANCE FOR CHEAPER WATER POWER 

Tt is true that the Tacoma plant is a water-power electric 
plant, where electricity is generated at a low cost, and the 
farm and rural territory is near and adjacent and the cost of 
generation, but not of distribution, could be lower than at 
other locations and for which due allowance should be made. 

But this would only explain or account for the lower cost 
of generating electricity, which is the small item in the elec- 
tric service. Yet the new inventions and discoveries in the 
development of the Diesel and the new high-pressure steam 
engines make them a rival with water-power plants and with 
the cost of power equally as low. 

TWO CENTS A KILOWATT-HOUR A PRACTICAL CERTAINTY 

The inquiry to ascertain the cost of operations under the 
electrical-district plan already tried out and tested elsewhere 
and the elimination of loss and waste in operations, and the 
further elimination of charges for dividends and the extrava- 
gant expenses of private companies, make 2 cents a kilowatt- 
hour a practical certainty for retail consumers in both city 
and rural territory. 

COMBINING ELECTRIC PLANTS A GREAT ADVANTAGE 

There are many districts in the United States where city or 
publicly owned electric plants and farm or rural cooperative 
companies can be combined and the operations coordinated 
under the electrical district plan to great advantage of the 
city and rural consumers, and the charges reduced one-half 
to both. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE AND CAN BE DONE IN MY OWN CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 


There are many counties in Indiana where all the elec- 
trical means and facilities are now already provided and 
ready, necessary to organize the electric system with the 
county rural cooperative companies, to reduce the cost of 
electrical service more than one-half to both city and farm 
consumers. 7 
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There are in my own congressional district a number of 
counties or larger areas where city owned electric plants and 
rural cooperative electric companies can be combined and 
their operations coordinated under the electric- district 
system, and the charges lowered to both city and farm 
consumers. 

In Henry County, the New Castle city owned plant and 
the farm electrical cooperative company, have already 
adopted the district system, by combining the city plant 
and rural electrical facilities under which the city is fur- 
nishing, at wholesale, the electrical current to the rural 
company to reduce the charges to both city and farm con- 
sumers, under the great savings of the economic law of 
cost. 

But these great savings and economies are not only in 
the cost of generating electricity. It is in the cost of opera- 
tions as well. The city is furnishing at great savings to both 
the city plant and the rural company, repair, emergency and 
upkeep service, together with services of engineer and legal 
services, as well as other services at great savings to both. 

In Fayette County, the Connersville city waterworks plant 
is standing ready and legally empowered with only further 
units of power to be added to furnish an ample supply of 
current to both Fayette and Union Counties consumers, and 
by combining with the Fayette-Union cooperative, the cost 
of electricity can be reduced one-half to consumers in both 
county seats as well as to the farmers. 

In Wayne County, the Richmond city plant is a municipal 
plant of far greater capacity than is required to supply its 
city consumers and of ample surplus capacity to provide 
electric power sufficient for all the farm and rural consumers 
of the county, and under the electrical district and larger 
volume, the charges can be reduced one-half to both city and 
farm consumers. 

In Rush County, the county seat municipal plant has 
capacity, by adding new power units, to supply both the 
Rushville city consumers and all Rush County farm and rural 
consumers with an ample amount of electrical current for 
all domestic and commercial purposes, at a cost less than one- 
half now being paid by the city consumers. 

In Decatur County, immediately adjoining Rush County, 
the county seat is served by a private company which on 
failure or refusal to furnish power to the Decatur County 
cooperative at the actual cost of generating electricity, the 
farmers and rural home owners of this county can be served 
from the Rushville city plant, the county seat of the adjoining 
county. 

Every one of these counties and county seats are now al- 
ready fully equipped with facilities, waiting to be organized 
and coordinated under the electrical district and which under 
the economic law of cost generating current in greater volume 
and serving a greater number of consumers, the charges can 
be lowered more than one-half to all. 

The two remaining counties of my district, Delaware 
County and Randolph County, have up to this time been 
controlled by private electrical company interests. Neither 
county seat, Muncie nor Winchester, has a city or publicly 
owned electric plant, and likewise the private companies 
have prevented the farmers and rural home owners of these 
counties from organizing rural cooperative companies. 

While the people of these two county seats are furnished 
electric service, both at high charges, electricity has only 
been carried to a comparatively few farm or rural home 
owners of these two rich and otherwise up-to-date counties, 
and the great majority of the farmers and rural home owners 
are left groping in the mud and darkness, 

THE WAY IS READY . 

With this additional 5100, 000,000 appropriation for build- 
ing farm cooperative lines and with this special allotment 
of money of relief funds for building power plants, the people 
of these two counties and county seats can now be provided 
with electric service at lower rates, and the whole population 
served the same as the city and rural mail service. 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a great musical composer 
once said that life is a series of preludes to that eternal 
symphony of which death sounds the first solemn note. 

When that first solemn note was sounded for our distin- 
guished colleague, WILLIAM P. Connery, there passed from 
this House one of the noblest spirits it has ever been my 
privilege to know. 

I was intimately associated with him over a long period 
of years. We sat side by side on the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, and when I became chairman, 
he became the ranking Democrat. He was one of the truest, 
most loyal and reliable supporters any chairman ever had. 

We went through many battles for the disabled veterans 
and their dependents, chief among which was that to save 
them from injury as result of the so-called Economy bill. 
I can never forget the night of the White House conference 
on that measure, when he and I sat together in the Blue 
Room of the Executive Mansion—just we two—waiting for 
the conference to open and talking over the effects the meas- 
ure would probably have on those disabled buddies who had 
come to look to us for protection. That experience, and the 
experiences through which we passed as a result of the 
Economy Act, drew us closer together, and wove between us 
a warp and woof of friendship that grew stronger with the 
passing years. 

Bruty ConneRY was one of the most conscientious men I 
ever knew, and was imbued with as fine a Christian spirit as 
ever, actuated a human soul. He was able, energetic, and 
courageous. He served his country faithfully on the Western 
Front during the dark days of the World War; he served his 
people just as faithfully in this House during the subsequent 
years of peace. 

He was a friend to all mankind. His lovable spirit radi- 
ated sunshine, that drew to him all who came within its 
scope. His soul rang with music—the music of friendship, 
the music of love, the music of charity, the music of 
inspiration. 

Not only was his life a series of preludes to that eternal 
symphony, but it was such a prelude as to “make life, death, 
and that vast forever, one grand sweet song.” 


Radio Monopoly Investigation Assured—Commis- 
sioner Payne’s Activities Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, having been elected to 
carry on the work of my late brother, Congressman William 
P. Connery, Jr., who originated the demand for a congres- 
sional investigation of the radio monopoly, I feel gratified to 
know that the deplorable conditions he sought to eliminate 
will soon be corrected; that our American homes will here- 
after be protected from the intrusion therein of indecent, 
profane, obscene, and obnoxious radio programs; that the 
existing radio monopoly will soon be broken up and that 
local communities will soon be served by radio stations oper- 
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ated by thosa conversant with what constitutes local public 
interest. 

There are only a few communities at the present time 
where the people can sit at home at night with their family 
in the evening and listen to their favorite local station, as 
most of the local stations are forced off the air at night in 
order that the radio monopolists can serve to our American 
people the type of radio programs they alone, the monopo- 
lists, decide the people shall listen to. 

The House of Representatives, in the closing hours of the 
session, did vote against a congressional investigation of the 
radio monopoly only after positive assurances on the part of 
the House leaders, that the Monopoly Investigation Com- 
mittee, with $500,000 at its disposal, would make a thorough 
investigation of the radio monopoly, and that the Federal 
Communications Commission would hereafter function in 
the interest of the people rather than in the interest of the 
radio monopoly. 

The recent congressional] disclosures, revealing the de- 
plorable conditions prevailing in the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the influence of the radio monopoly 
will, to my mind, however, plague Congress until a real con- 
gressional investigation is made and the proper remedial 
legislation enacted, unless the radio monopoly is soon 
broken up. 

This is needed to protect the American home from the 
intrusion therein of indecent, profane, and obnoxious radio 
programs; the elimination of an arrogant radio monopoly, 
through which a few persons can and do determine what 
radio programs will be broadcasted over stations utilizing 
some 95 percent of the power used at night; will make it 
possible for communities to listen to programs of local 
interest and will protect the innocent investors who have 
placed their savings in the hands of those who control the 
radio monopoly. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I believe it proper to pay 
tribute to one member of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the Honorable George Henry Payne, who some years 
ago, after realizing the mess which exists in radio, had the 
courage to speak out and to seek some method, within the 
Commission, to protect our American homes from the foul 
and nauseous radio programs being daily and nightly broad- 
casted therein. 

Of course, it was not long before the “pied pipers” of the 
radio monopoly, realizing the justification of the complaints 
cited by Commissioner Payne, summoned their following 
to eliminate any public official who had the temerity to chal- 
lenge the radio monopolists’ right to continue to do as they 
alone saw fit. 

After years of maliciously fighting Commissioner Payne and 
his crusade for better and cleaner radio programs, in sheer 
desperation the leaders of the radio monopoly, with those who 
indulge in intolerance and bigotry, finally evolved the gigan- 
tic intellectual idea that Commissioner Payne, when he was 
before the Rules Committee, might be represented as not 
having told the committee the truth. I was present when he 
gave his testimony, and, despite the endeavors to enmesh him 
in the chicanery of police court examination, any fair-minded 
person who listened to that testimony would declare that 
Commissioner Payne was frank, positive, and fearless. He 
declared unhesitatingly that he favored an investigation by 
Congress of the radio monopoly and the entire radio scandal. 
He told of instances of influences on the part of the radio 


lobby that should arouse the indigation of every man and 


woman who believes that the American home should be pro- 
tected from foul and nauseous radio programs and that radio 
regulation should be honest, fearless, and in the interest of 
the public rather than for the benefit of a piivileged few. 

My brother, the late Congressman William P. Connery, Jr., 
filed the original congressional resolution seeking an investi- 
gation of the radio monopoly. Prior to his death he talked 
with many Members of the House of Representatives about 
the need for such an investigation. Since I became a Member 
of the House of Representatives, and having pledged myself 
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to carry on his policies, I have also talked with several Mem- 
bers of the House. I have met but a very few who openly 
opposed a congressional investigation of the radio monopoly. 

The Commissioners alone as a body and their individual 
acts as Commissioners haye made possible the present radio 
monopoly. There are some who would, if they could, lead us 
to believe that the mess, which Chairman McNinch a year 
ago promised to clean up, is due to employees of the Commis- 
sion. Only those too cowardly to assume full responsibility 
for their own official actions ever resort to such a subterfuge. 

A few days ago, while attending the hearings before the 
Rules Committee on the resolution calling for a congressional 
investigation of the radio monopoly, I was astounded when I 
listened to some who but a few weeks before had been quite 
vociferous in their demands for a congressional investigation 
of the radio monopoly respond most graciously to the whin- 
ings of Chairman McNinch, who, in “Charley McCarthy” 
fashion, danced to the music of the radio “pied pipers,” as he 
did in 1928 when he deserted the Democratic Party to sup- 
port President Hoover. It was laughable to listen to Chair- 
man McNinch plead for an opportunity for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to investigate its own activities. 

How ridiculous this is can best be considered when we find 
two of the three, or, at least, two of the four members of 
the Commission he has assigned to investigate the actions 
of the Federal Communications Commission in creating the 
radio monopoly are in great part responsible for the many 
complaints uttered against the Commission. Can anything 
other than a whitewash be expected from such an inquiry? 

The answer of the Rules Committee to this whining appeal 
of Chairman McNinch was the recommendation by the com- 
mittee that a congressional investigation of the radio mo- 
nopoly was necessary. The investigation would have been 
voted overwhelmingly but for the positive assurances of the 
House leaders that an investigation would be made by the 
Monopoly Investigating Committee and that the evils cited 
would be corrected. 

Commissioner Payne, who, although an independent Re- 
publican, is a strong supporter of President Roosevelt, realiz- 
ing the need for legislation to correct known and admitted 
evils in the radio field, told the Rules Committee that he 
welcomed a congressional investigation of the radio monopoly 
and the official actions of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

Naturally, with nothing to fear he could do so. On the 
other hand, we find the cohorts of Chairman McNinch 
doing their best to misinterpret the statements and declara- 
tions of Commissioner Payne, who has proven his freedom 
from the domination or influence of the radio monopoly 
and its “pied pipers.” 

The motto of all monopolies is “rule of ruin.” Naturally 
those who respond to the “pied pipers” of the radio monopoly, 
with its millions of dollars in profits available each year, 
will, like a pack of hungry wolves, fearful of their loss of 
food, snarl at the independence and fearlessness of any 
public official who hesitates, let alone defies, the “pied pipers” 
and insists on doing his public duty wholly in the public 
interest. 

The Federal Communications Commission, to still a 
Nation-wide protest, slapped, as was so well stated by Chair- 
man O’Connor, of the Rules Committee, the National Broad- 
casting Co. on the wrist for profaning the homes of the 
American people. 


However, the Commission still has in its files other radio 


programs which, as I have stated on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, are so profane that the rules of common 
decency prevent my even describing the cast of characters 
listed in such programs. 

Yet this Commission has taken no action against those 
who broadcast these programs. In fact, certain members of 
the Commission have put themselves out to protect those 
who are responsible, and the radio stations have never 
even been publicly cited to explain the complaints on file 
in the Commission with reference to these programs. 
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The disclosures in the ConaressionaL Record show that 
evidence exists to show that the officials of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, or those officially acting for it, corrupted 
elected representatives of the people; had debauched judicial 
Officials; had looted and defrauded their own stockholders 
and had paid out some $28,000,000 in dividends to preferred 
stockholders when their total earnings were less than 
$12,000,000. $ 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp also discloses that the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Co. had listed its securities on the New York 
Stock Exchange at a presumed value of some $60,000,000 
when the Securities and Exchange Commission show that the 
total cash investment of those who originally held these se- 
curities was less than $1,600,000. 

An investigation of the radio monopoly will also show 
wherein two of the Commissioners who, by their official acts, 
made the present radio monopoly possible, on leaving the 
Commission, were presented with a vice presidency of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Co.; that a present high executive of 
one of the radio chains secured his position and draws a 
princely salary each year because of his ability to influence 
a Washington banker to advance several thousands of dollars 
to an official of the governmental agency, in charge of regu- 
lating radio, to equip radio stations, which he held with 
others, contrary to law. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I deem it a public duty to pay 
tribute to two of my colleagues, Congressman Richard B. 
Wigglesworth, of my own State, and Congressman William 
D. McFarlane, of Texas, as well as to Hon. George Henry 
Payne, of the Federal Communications Commission, These 
men, despite tremendous pressure upon them, have served 
their country well. Indeed, they have performed a public 
service. 


Congress Fails to Enact Recovery Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 5 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in considering the work 
of the present session of Congress it is proper to include 
the special session of Congress held last fall. While it was 
preliminary to the present session in point of time, yet it 
was definitely a part of the present session now adjourned. 
This is due to the fact that it was called by the President to 
give preliminary consideration to certain important mat- 
ters relating to agricultural problems, wage and hour legis- 
lation, and so forth. It was also intended to clear the legisla- 
tive calendar of pending legislation that had been left over 
at the conclusion of the preceding session, so that the regu- 
lar session convening in January last would be unhampered 
in giving consideration to the new legislation to be introduced, 
Thus, to all intents and purposes, the present session com- 
menced on November 15 of last year. Even during the short 
periods when Congress has been in recess during the past 
year many committees of Congress have been in session giving 
consideration to important matters of legislation. Thus it 
may properly be assumed that Congress has been in session 
for most of the time during the last 12 months. 

What has been accomplished? It is regrettable that ac- 
complishment has not been commensurate with the amount 
of time consumed, What has been done is not as striking 
as what has not been done. When Congress was convened 
in special session last November it was evident that the 
Nation was in the grip of a serious business depression. 
Unemployment was rapidly increasing, and had reached a 
point where it was greater than at any previous time during 
the 8 years of depression. Demands for relief had con- 
sequently increased until an all-time high peak was reached. 
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Notwithstanding the serious situation thus presented, 
nothing has been done in either the special or regular ses- 
sions of Congress to cure the fundamental causes of the 
depression. 

It is true that much has been done to provide for relief of 
those in distress. In fact, the Government’s spending pro- 
gram for the next fiscal year, based upon appropriations 
made, will exceed anything in the entire history of the Na- 
tion. As a result, it is generally conceded that the national 
debt will reach the tremendous sum of $40,000,000,000—the 
greatest of all time. Regret arises because of the fact that 
nothing has been done or attempted by the administration in 
either session of Congress to remedy the unfortunate condi- 
tions that have brought this sad condition of affairs upon us. 
All that has been done is to provide temporary relief. Noth- 
ing has been done to increase the possibility of permanent 
jobs at regular wages. The revision of burdensome tax laws, 
in an effort to give business an opportunity to expand, was 
the one outstanding achievement giving some promise of 
substantial help to distressed business. The agriculture bill 
that was enacted after months of effort, commenced last fall, 
is already a failure in its promised help to farmers. The 
farmers of the West and South are in revolt as a result of its 
provisions. Farm prices are going lower all the time. The 
wage and hour bill was good as far as it went, but it stopped 
far short of what had been expected. A threatened filibuster 
of southern Democratic Senators was sufficient to force ad- 
ministration leaders into accepting a compromise bill. 

The failure of the administration to face and meet the 
existing conditions, that require thoughtful consideration and 
solution, seems to be based upon the idea or theory that the 
depression will cure itself if left alone. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, conditions have grown worse. Unemployment has in- 
creased. The distressed condition of business has been re- 
flected in constantly decreasing revenues for the railroads. 
This has occasioned a corresponding decrease of employment 
for railroad workers. The situation has been continually 
going from bad to worse until conditions are becoming desper- 
ate. Even in the face of these danger signals, affecting our 
largest industry, nothing has been done to correct the con- 
ditions or to meet the emergency that is fast approaching. 
The future prospect for the railroads and their workers is 
far from bright. As the Members of Congress leaye Wash- 
ington it is with a sense of fear as to what the next few 
months will bring forth. The fact cannot be denied that 
the railroad industry is an index of general business condi- 
tions, and its depressed condition is indicative of industry in 
general. Well may we pause and ask ourselves with all seri- 
ousness, What next? 

The failure of the administration to provide any remedy 
for prevailing conditions and its willingness to adjourn Con- 
gress without any serious attempt having been made is with- 
out justification. If conditions do not improve and continue 
to grow worse, it will indeed be difficult for the administra- 
tion to find a plausible excuse that will properly explain or 
satisfy. It would seem that the administration policy is to 
take a gambler's chance,” hoping that all will be well. It is 
a precarious position to take. If conditions do not improve, 
then the blame falls upon the administration for its failure to 
pass legislation of a remedial character. 


Antilynching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, since my election to Con- 
gress I have consistently supported antilynching legislation, 
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because I believe in the fundamental proposition of Ameri- 
can law that everyone is innocent until proven guilty; that 
every citizen is entitled to a trial by jury; and that mob 
action is un-American and contrary to the fundamental law 
of the land—the Constitution of the United States. 

I likewise opposed differentials in the wage-hour bill, 
which was also aimed directly at the colored labor of the South. 
I had previously taken the same position on W. P. A. differ- 
entials, which was also aimed at the colored labor of the South. 

I have always felt that it is essential to the economic wel- 
fare of the Nation that all labor, regardless of color, receive 
a fair wage for its hire. In this connection I wish to submit 
letters from my colleagues, Hon. JOSEPH A. Gavacan, of New 
York, and Hon. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL, of Ilinois, a letter 
from the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, and the Detroit Tribune. 


HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1938. 
Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Grorce: Before the adjournment of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress I wish to express to you my deep appreciation for the splen- 
did assistance you gave me in signing the discharge petition on 
the Gavagan antilynching bill (H. R. 1507), and for your loyal 
support and vote in favor of the bill when it was finally enacted 
by the House on April 15, 1937. 

I know it is a matter of regret that this bill was not favorably 
acted upon by the Senate. The tactics of that body in respect 
to this legislation were deplorable and are a sad commentary u 
constitutional democratic legislative procedure. Nevertheless, we 
who supported the bill in the House may return to our homes 
proud of our service and confident that ultimately the American 
people will demand the final enactment of this legislation. 

May I again express to you my deep appreciation and sincere 
hope that we shall all meet again at the convening of the Sey- 
enty-sixth Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH A. GAVAGAN, 
Member of Congress, Twenty-first District of New York. 


HOUSE or REPRESENT. 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 12, 1937. 
Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoLLEAGUE: This letter is sent especially to thank you 
for the support and assistance you gave in helping me in an effort 
to bring before the House for consideration my antilynching bill 
(H. R. 2251) while many Democrats who had promised me their 
support were overcome by spurious propaganda by an obnoxious 
association numerically small, but which makes more noise than 
the nearly 15,000,000 Negroes who do not belong to it. 

In analyzing the vote I find that by far the largest number of 
Democrats from the North voted with me. I take this as a tribute, 
coming from colleagues for whom I have the deepest admiration. I 
wish to assure you that I appreciate, far more than I can express, 
your support. If at any time in the future I can be of service to 
you, you have only to command me. 

Again thanking you from the very depths of my heart, I am, 

Cordially and gratefully yours, 
ARTHUR W. MITCHELL, 


Member of Congress, First District of Illinois. 


— 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
New York City, May 25, 1938. 
Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN SapowskI: Thank you very much for your 
letter of May 19. 

I have turned over to a member of our staff who has charge of 
publicity the letters received from yourself and other Members of 
Congress so that the fine position taken not only in behalf of the 
wage and hour bill but in opposition to differentials may be 
properly publicized. 


Ever sincerely, 
WALTER WHITE, 


Secretary, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 


Derrorr TRIBUNE, 
Detroit, Mich., April 16, 1937. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SADOWSKI: We are indeed deeply grateful to 
you for your support of the Gavagan antilynching bill and for 
the courtesy and cooperation accorded our special representative, 
Mr. Edward Baker, who attended the Washington sessions on the 
antilynching bills. 

Permit us also to thank you for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
news releases sent from your office. They are appreciated and 
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it is our desire to continue to work with you. Advise us whenever 
we can be of service. 

We are glad the Gavagan bill passed the House. We worked 
diligently through our Washington correspondent who contacted 
individual Congressmen and through publicity in the Tribune 
and personal letters to local citizens and organizations in interest 
of the bill, and are hoping it will also pass in the Senate. 

Again thanking you and assuring you of our cooperation, I 


n, 
Yours truly, 
J. E. McCaun, Editor. 


The Spending Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN O'CONNOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
repeat, for the purpose of inclusion in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record, some of my views as to the proposals submitted to 
Congress by the President, commonly referred to as the 
spending program or pump priming. 

On the day the President sent his message to the Con- 
gress I made a statement in which I said, in part: “Pump 
priming will not do any good if there is no water in the 
well.“ 

I then proceeded to state how some of us in Congress 
would put water in the well by reassuring business, en- 
couraging the investment of private capital, and so forth. 
I have often attempted to develop those objectives. 

NOT ENOUGH FOR RECOVERY 


Let me say at the outset, however, that many who join in 
my views, like myself, do not oppose the spending program 
substantially. We realize we are in for it, because of what 
has happened before—that if our people need relief we can- 
not let them down, but we feel the plan, if it is to be correctly 
described as a recovery program, does not go far enough— 
that it is only a temporary palliative; a hypodermic, admin- 
istered to a badly smashed-up victim who needs thorough 
medication and possibly amputation. 

Some people fear that this new gamble or mortgaging of 
the future, which involves further creation of billions of 
debts, coupled with monetary management, may create a 
false inflation boom, with a consequent crash, leaving us 
worse off than we were in 1933. Of course, it should never 
be lost sight of that more spending means more taxes. 

While for months some of us have advocated complete 
repeal of the corporate undistributed profits tax, it came 
to us as a distinct shock that the House and Senate con- 
ferees on the tax bill agreed to retain that tax in principle, 
and even that compromise did not satisfy the President. 

The outright repeal of that tax was the first objective 
recommended to dispel the fear pervading our business 
world. The fear may be only psychological, but it is there 
just the same. It is doubtful if any thinking person will 
contend against the proposition that the country generally 
attached great importance to tax revision as one necessary 
element in the restoration of business confidence—and the 
outright repeal of the corporate undistributed-profits tax 
headed the list. 

INITIATIVE HELD DESTROYED 

The business world contended that this tax had destroyed 
the initiative to engage in new enterprise, had punished those 
who succeed in new ventures, and had deterred the thrifty 
from investing their savings in business which would create 
jobs. 

In a national survey made by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion this question was asked: “In your opinion, 
which will do more to get us out of the depression, increased 
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Government spending for relief and public works or helping 
business by reducing taxes?” Seventy- nine percent favored 
helping business by reducing taxes, while only 21 percent 
were in favor of pump priming. ‘The vast majority felt that 
prior pump priming had not succeeded, that artificial 
spending means more taxes and postpones the return of pros- 
perity. It is difficult to reach the conclusion that all these 
people can be wrong. 

This country of ours has been built up over 150 years with 
such a distinctive American system of free business enter- 
prise that it has been the wonder and the envy of the rest of 
the world. Private profit was encouraged. Mass production 
was developed as in no other part of the world and has been 
credited by many economists as the distinguishing feature of 
our business enterprise, which has so outstandingly contrib- 
uted to our national wealth and our standard of living, that 
today the purchasing power of our 120,000,000 of people is 
equal to that of any 500,000,000 people in Europe or any 
1,000,000,000 people in Asia. 

HAMPERED BY GOVERNMENT 

It is only recently that the further progress of this remark- 
able march of business has been hampered by overburden- 
some taxes and governmental interference and competition 
with our established private and free business enterprise. 

Entertaining these views, some of us have advocated as 
further objectives to help solve our present unfortunate situ- 
ation that not only should no further boards or bureaus be 
created to snoop on business and tell businessmen how to run 
their own businesses, but that the Government cease to 
further compete with private business and get out of the 
existing competition with all possible speed. 

To be specific, the unjustifiable snooping of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the competition with private 
industry by the Tennessee Valley Authority are just two in- 
stances against which complaint is made. 

The President’s program proposed the spending of an addi- 
tional $1,250,000,000 for relief during the 7 months beginning 
July 1 of this year through the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. 

With millions of our people out of work there is probably 
nothing else we could do. We cannot let our citizens, who 
are willing to work and honestly cannot find private employ- 
ment, starve or sleep naked in the streets. The Government 
always has been in the relief business and probably always 
will be to some extent. It has expended huge sums of moneys 
in many disasters of flood, drought, earthquake, and so forth. 
Those moneys, however, were almost invariably distributed 
to the communities afflicted, and individuals were not put on 
the pay roll of the Government. 

PREFER JOBS 

No person with admiration for our type of citizenry could 
ever suggest that these needy citizens would not prefer jobs 
in private industry with the decent living standard of wages 
to which they were accustomed under our long-established 
system of free business enterprise. 

If only the question of the morale of our people were in- 
volved, that would be sufficient to cause us to exert every 
effort to get out of the relief business as speedily as possible 
and return our workers to private industry. 

There is no question that one of the first steps toward 
Fascist dictatorship is to break the individual morale by 
making everyone in need permanently dependent on the 
Government. After that the other steps are easy. 

The argument is made that the expenditure of these huge 
sums for relief will help business by increasing the purchasing 
power. Of course, a dole, without the burden of working, 
would create an equal amount of purchasing power, but off- 
hand I can think of no one who would suggest that step, 
which would further break the morale of our decent workers, 

If the ultimate objective is to get our unemployed back into 
private industry—and surely that must be the goal at which 
to aim—then every effort should be made and every encour- 
agement should be given to business to accomplish this result. 
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MUST TREAT BUSINESS 

To this end some of us have advocated the objective of 
encouraging business. This may be an abstract phrase, but 
with business hysterical, as it surely is, we must treat the 
patient as we find him. 

To reestablish confidence taxes must be made equitable, 
legitimate private business must not be further interfered 
with, and the Government must stay out of competition with 
private industry. Assurances along this line have been long 
awaited by business and, I regret to say, they have not yet 
been forthcoming. 

Many persons who have tried to solve the problem of this 
depression, which has now been with us for nearly 9 years, do 
not subscribe to the economics of the pump-priming theory 
that all you have to do to get back to prosperity is to increase 
the purchasing power by Government spending. 

There are many who believe that consuming power is only 
one corner of the triangle—that production and income are 
indispensable to make a complete triangle, with chief em- 
phasis on production. The latter is what has made for the 
Success of this country. Nonproductive jobs, and the depri- 
vation of profit, through taxes or otherwise, will never solve 
our difficulties. Production produces income and purchasing 
power. All these go together and production leads the tri- 
umvirate. Some people believe that while there may be at 
one time overproduction in an individual industry, there can 
never be overproduction in all industries. The more there 
is produced, the more there is to divide. The advocates of 
the prime importance of production contend that the stand- 
ard of living can be raised only through increasing total 
production, not by curtailing production. 

People entertaining contrary views will throw up at us the 
question: “How are you going to do it?” 

BILLIONS FROZEN 


In answer to that, let us see where the resources lie that 
could be used in increasing production. First, it will not be 
disputed that, while the Government proposes to spend about 
$4,500,000,000 in pump priming, private capital has more 
than 10 times that amount presently frozen but surely avail- 
able, if the right word were given to “go full steam ahead.” 

There are $24,000,000,000 in our banks to the credit of our 
50,000,000 depositors. Our insurance companies hold $26,- 
000,000,000 of assets for our 64,000,000 policyholders. 

From 1920 to 1930 the corporations of our country financed 
private enterprise to the extent of $3,817,000,000, while the 
Government financing amounted to only $508,000,000. In 
other words, private capital furnished over 88 percent of all 
financing, while the Government was only required to supply 
less than 12 percent. 

Contrast this, however, with what has happened since 
1930. The situation has been almost exactly reversed. 
From 1931 through 1937 private capital has only furnished 
about 15 percent of all new financing, or $'710,000,000, while 
the Government has contributed about 85 percent, or 
$3,974,000,000. 

Surely there is some reason for this. If it is that fear 
we hear so much about, no one will gainsay but what that 
fear should be removed, and at once. 

WOULD INVITE PRIVATE CAPITAL 


All that the Government could possibly spend in this crisis 
is but mere “chicken feed” compared with what private, ven- 
turesome capital used to spend and still has to spend. How 
to get private capital to come back into the field is the prob- 
lem which should invite the constant and unprejudiced at- 
tention of Government and business. Until that is done we 
are getting nowhere. 

Sometime ago I suggested that we have a legal holiday to 
be called “Stop Calling Names Day.” I still believe that pri- 
vate capital will not be pried loose until a different attitude is 
assumed than “soak the rich,” “redistribute wealth,” “down 
with the economic royalists,” and “take the profits out of 
business.” 
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Let us see further where the resources of private capital 
are hidden, ready to emerge if proper encouragement were 
given and confidence restored. 

It has been estimated by the President himself that private 
capital to the extent of $3,200,000,000 could be spent each 
year on housing. 

The railroads need to spend $2,400,000,000 every year to 
adequately conduct transportation if they could be restored 
to a basis of fair return. Incidentally, the savings of our 
thrifty people are invested in railroads to the extent of at 
least $5,000,000,000 through our savings banks and our life-in- 
surance companies. 

FOR UTILITIES, $3,600,000,000 

The utilities have all along contended that they should 
spend $3,600,000,000 to catch up and for 1 year’s normal 
expansion. 

If you add up just those few items, you get $9,600,000,000, 
or more than twice as much as the Government could raise 
or spend this year. 

Is it not the problem to do something to get that money 
spent? Should not the chief objective of the Government 
be to help business provide the jobs for our workers? The 
spending program of the Government will supply only tem- 
porary jobs for a comparatively few millions of unemployed, 
while permanent work and better wages can be secured 
through the restoration of private investment and private 
business enterprise. 

Take the housing problem, for instance; that industry em- 
ploys our skilled mechanics, carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, 
painters, steam fitters, and so forth. Those artisans have 
been dealt with harshly during this long depression. Prac- 
tically the only construction work has been on Government 
buildings, and to a great extent W. P. A. relief, unskilled labor 
has been used instead of the trained mechanics. 

WHY NOT CONCESSIONS? 

For some time I have advocated that the Federal Govern- 
ment and local taxing authorities might well consider ex- 
emption from taxation, local and Federal, including income 
taxes, for a period of, say, 5 years, on new building construc- 
tion. We have subsidized the farmers and others; why 
should we not grant concessions to the building industry in 
return for putting men to work? 

While it is true that the present program proposes the 
expenditure of about $1,000,000,000 on public works, that, 
while to my mind it is the most worth-while part of the 
program, is only temporary and, worse still, it is only a drop 
in the bucket compared with what private capital has avail- 
able to spend if properly encouraged. 

Look at the utilities again. Of course, I fully appreciate 
the political danger in raising one’s voice in behalf of a 
square deal for the utilities. Immediately one is branded as 
a friend of big business, Wall Street, and so forth. Well, as 
for me, let me say again I have never even met a representa- 
tive of a utility, nor have I had any connection with any of 
them, directly or indirectly, and never expect to. All I am 
interested in is jobs for our workers. It was recently an- 
nounced that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation would 
shortly be prepared to make comparatively small loans to 
utilities for expansion of their power lines, and so forth. 
The utilities do not really need these loans. They either 
have many times this amount of money or could raise it 
from the investing public if there were any reliable assur- 
ances that they would not be further picked on or competed 
against by their own Government. 

RESENT IMPLICATIONS 


Some of us resent the implication that some Members of 
Congress would support a spending program for the selfish 
reason that it will provide projects for their districts for 
which they can take credit. It would be an insult to the 
voters of any district or State to ascribe to them a selfish 
interest in obtaining a W. P. A. project or a P. W. A. public 
building or a C. C. C. camp at the unjust expense of the 
rest of the people of our country. 
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Representatives are not parochial. They realize they are 
Representatives from their State, not of their district or of 
their State. 

My concern is not alone for the little district 2 miles long 
and one-half mile wide on the east side of the Borough of 
Manhattan in New York City. I realize the obligation I owe 
as a representative of not only the 12,000,000 people in the 
great State of New York but also the 120,000,000 people in 
our country. 

That is why I desire to contribute my humble thoughts 
toward working out a solution of our national problems. I 
would not be honest, even with myself, if I succumbed to the 
idea that it can all be solved by the Government waving a 
magic wand in the form of a new formula. Government 
prestidigitation just will not do the job—permanently. It 
may work for the moment, but what are we going to do when 
there are no more rabbits in the hat? 

These momentous national problems concern me, irrespec- 
tive of the interest of any political party. 

Whenever I have to make a choice between the fortunes 
of my political party and the interests of my native country 
there is only one path I can follow—that road along which 
my country must travel—and no threat of “purge” or re- 
prisal, from whatever source it may come, will swerve me 
from my fixed purpose to serve my country first. 


Federal Aid for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
U 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS OF HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, OF UTAH, TO BE 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
‘TION ON JUNE 27, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me by the Senate, I present for insertion in the Recorp an 
address to be delivered by Senator ELBERT D. Tuomas, of 
Utah, chairman of the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, before the first general evening session of the National 
Education Association at the Hippodrome, New York City, on 
Monday, June 27, 1938, as follows: 


Federal aid for education needs no defense before a group of this 
kind. I am not going to spend my time attempting to show you 
that the necessity is with us—that the time has come in our consti- 
tutional and Federal development that aid on a Nation-wide basis 
is essential in guaranteeing an equal opportunity for the funda- 
mentals of ordinary education to all of the people of America. 
You have had before you for sometime now the Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher bill and the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher substitute. You 
have also had before you the Reeves report, which is the basis for 
the substitute. In addition to that, you have had before you for 
over a year the findings of the Committee on Education and Labor 
made as a result of its hearings on Senate bill 419. These things 
are now historical, and the need for Federal aid is made apparent, 
not only sentimentally but also realistically because there is not 
equal economic ability in all of the States of this vast Nation. 

The substitute bill stands before you almost without valid criti- 
cism in educational theory consistent with our Federal system. 
The substitute has the support of practically all of the educational 
associations in our country. There are one or two branches of 
educational thought in the Nation which reflect some sort of fear 

the Federal Government getting too close to education in 
the States and in the communities. This fear to the thoughtful 
has been completely allayed because no person in approaching the 
question of Federal aid would attempt to overcome what has been 


one of the basic ideas of American government—the local control 
of education. 

I think that I expressed as well as it can be done for us tonight 
the basic governmental theory in regard to education in America 
when I wrote my bill proposing to create a department of education 
and public welfare when I wrote into the bill the following two 
sentences: 
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“The department of education and public welfare shall promote, 
aid, encourage, and deyelop the educational and public-welfare 
facilities of the Nation. This act shall be construed as intending 
to secure to the several States, Territories, possessions, and the 
District of Columbia control of their educational and public-welfare 
facilities within their respective jurisdictions and to preserve local 
initiative in the operation of schools.” 

American education based upon the great public-school system 
nevertheless recognizes the place for the home, the church, and 
private organizations in our educational system. The endowed 
schools are too well established and functioning too well for the 
benefit of America ever to attempt to do anything but to aid them 
in a better functioning of their contributions to American life. 
The church schools have found their place in the American system 
and are contributing to the evolution and development of their 
own objectives as well as the growth and development of Ameri- 
can democracy. The home, too, through such agencies as the 
Parent-Teacher Association and as a result of the thoroughly dem- 
ocratic manner in which teachers in our public schools are trained 
and selected, is contributing its share to the proper growth and 
development of our Nation. The great problem—which is a 
fundamental problem of a democracy—of preserving the indi- 
vidual that he might attain the maximum of potential enlarge- 
ment, and always in theory and practice stressing the importance 
of maintaining the concept of the individual, that the welfare 
of the citizen shall be the reason for government; and at the 
same time developing the community so that it will exert the in- 
fluence of society upon the individual and thus temper him, that 
his aims and activities shall be bent toward social helpfulness. 
Education’s task is to serve the leaven that will preserve the 
individual, yet mold him to a thoughtfulness of his place as one 
of many others. That is democracy’s mission. 

Was there ever a time for a greater need? Pay attention to 
world trends and see if those ideals and those ideas which have 
made us a Nation stand in danger. As a reader of history, I count 
the American experiment definitely worth-while. This land is 
one where many peoples and cultures mingle and from the con- 
tributions of all receive an enhanced appreciation of each. As 
one who has been made by America, who is a product—or should I 
say a victim?—of our American public-school system, I count this 
land blessed and its ideals and ideas worthy of preservation. And 
in the preservation of those ideas and ideals I count our schools 
the greatest contributor. Can government ever have a greater 
function than that of its own preservation? Education is the 
path democracy trods. Propaganda is the way of the dictator and 
dictatorships. And there is, ladies and gentlemen, a vast differ- 
ence. Shall the people learn the truth, be free to express it, dis- 
cover it, expand it, and use it, or shall they just be given what is 
for their good? Thoughtful American citizens demand the first. 
He who would destroy democracy in America will picture as at- 
tractive the second. Equality of early educational opportunity 
offers democracy’s greatest chance. 

Conditions are not perfect, but ideals controlling and governing 
education in America are more widely and universally accepted 
today than they ever were before. In fact, educators are in reality 
a unit when it comes to these things—all recognize the place for 
the home, the place for the church, the place for the endowed 
private institution, and the place for the public school in our 
educational scheme. There is in reality no conflict. The great 
American Government settled the question once and for all that 
it was possible even in the individual for many loyalties to exist 
without producing an inconsistency. Thus all contribute for the 
building of our Nation. American citizenship has become so com- 
plex that we no longer divide our all into those things which are 
to be rendered unto Caesar and to those which are to be rendered 
unto God. American citizenship has now evolved to the place that 
even in our constitutional system itself the complexity of the 
citizen is d, for in the fourteenth amendment we laid 
down the principle that persons born in the United States, and 
under its jurisdiction, are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside. There are, you see, at least two politi- 
cal loyalties in each of us and there is no conflict. With the adop- 
tion of that principle of citizenship came a tremendous significance 
to our constitutional scheme and new America has its beginning 
with that theory. 

You see, we fought our Civil War because men could not see 
that a person had a dual loyalty. For the first 75 years of our 
national development, concepts in regard to sovereignty controlled 
the thinking of all of our statesmen. The Constitution itself was 
a symbol of sovereignty, and so were the constitutions of every 
individual State, and therein came the clash. “Sovereignty is in- 
divisible,” said Webster. “Sovereignty is surely indivisible,” said 
Calhoun. “Sovereignty must therefore rest in the Nation,” said 
Webster. “Sovereignty must therefore rest in the State,” said 
Calhoun. And then we fought. 

A better light dawned and wiser heads, after the shedding of 
our brothers! blood, realized that we were fighting over a prin- 
ciple that need not be, and we learned that our Federal system 
could be preserved through the creation of a dual citizenship with- 
out loss to either State or Nation, but with benefit to them both. 

Since I do not have to convert you to the necessity for Federal 
aid for education, probably I can with advantage to all present 
trace our constitutional development and thereby emphasize not 
only the need but even justify in our constitutional scheme the 
desirability of a step which we will be taking when Federal aid 
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becomes an accomplished fact. This seems necessary to do because 
the thoughtless among the critics of Federal aid for education 
assert that Federal aid is contrary to our State rights theory, that 
Federal aid means Federal control. And some even go so far as to 
call the whole idea unconstitutional. 

Various thinkers approach our constitutional development in dif- 
ferent ways. I like to do it in this way: The Constitution came 
into being that moment that various men throughout our Thirteen 
Colonies recognized the fact that there were some things which 
were.of common concern to all of the Colonies. It was that thought 
that made us a nation. As I told our friends in Boston during their 
last Bunker Hill celebration, in April of 1775 we had Lexington and 
Concord; in May we had the meeting of the Second Continental 
Congress; in June we had Bunker Hill; in July we had Washington 
taking command of the Army of the United States at Cambridge. 
Those four steps are history. Their significance is the thing which 
I would stress tonight. Lexington and Concord were Massachusetts 
incidents. The meeting of the Second Continental Congress was a 
reaffirmation of the fact on the part of the leaders in all of 
the Colonies that there were elements in the various local conflicts 
that were of common concern. Bunker Hill was, therefore, the first 
fight after the discovery of this concept. By that fight the de facto 
government of the United States came into existence and Wash- 
ington the following month ratified that concept in accepting the 
command of the Army of the United States. The Declaration of 
Independence in the following July turned the de facto United 
States government into a de jure government, and the American 
Nation was born. As the Nation grew, written descriptions of these 
fundamental concepts were created by the preparation of the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation and our Constitution. This gave us a Fed- 
eral system creating one out of many, but based upon the theory 
that each State should take care of its local affairs, but the Nation 
should take care of those affairs which were of commen concern to 
all. And our Federal system, based upon this simple concept, 
actually existed before our Constitution and was the mother of 
it. not its child as so many seemed to think. Today this distinc- 
tion is not essential because both mother and child are fused in 
the dim past. 

But in the beginning a national citizenship was not thought of. 
The Constitution remained a symbol of sovereignty, thought of 
more or less as a static affair. Then it evolved into a living or- 
ganism, much as a result of changing concepts in the world and as 
a result of judicial review and Marshall's great reasoning in ex- 
pounding the doctrines of a constitution that was established to 
endure through the . Then came the Civil War. Then came 
the concept of a dual citizenship. And today no longer is the Con- 
stitution a mere symbol of sovereignty; no longer is our Constitu- 
tion a mere embodiment of a living organism; but today it has 
become in very deed the companion of the American people in the 
accomplishment of their objectives. Thus it is not only the word 
and the letter of the law, but it is its living spirit. 

Now, let us turn to the growth of some of our national educa- 
tional habits as they have evolved in relation to our constitutional 
development. Federal aid for education is not new. That which 
has been done has in no sense harmed the local control or marred 
our Constitution’s spirit; and that which is about to be done must 
in no sense harm the local control or mar our Constitution’s 
choicest principles. 

It was in Buchanan’s administration, I believe, that the first bill 
to create the land-grant colleges was introduced. You all know 
how our country had grown, politically and economically, how the 
movement to the West carried the ideals of the American edu- 
cational system, but not the facilities for its preservation. My 
own State and Territory reflect the theory very well, for the 
second act of our Territorial legislature created the university 
which became one of the first to be established west of the Mis- 
sissippi and one of the earliest to inaugurate the coeducational 

tem. 
pies will remember that after the bill creating the land-grant 
colleges passed Congress President Buchanan vetoed the bill on 
the score that there was no provision in the Constitution of the 
United States for Federal aid for education. But with the coming 
of Lincoln, and with the necessities growing out of or incident 
to the Civil War, Lincoln found a sanction in our Constitution 
and the bill and our land-grant institutions became a fact. 
Probably this act of Lincoln’s has meant more to the growth and 
development of American democracy than any other angie act. 
When one realizes what has been accomplished in r alone 
by the great institutions which have evolved from this simple act 
of Lincoln’s, sanctioned undoubtedly as an act consistent with 
the national-defense provision of the Constitution, one realizes 
its importance not only to our country but to the whole world. 
Yet if we had remained strict constructionists in constitutional 
theory, if we had conceived our Constitution as a mere symbol of 
sovereignty and the division of rights merely between the State 
and the Nation, we could not have taken this great step. But on 
analysis we see that what was taking place was merely the same 
as that which took place when our Nation came into existence. 
Lincoln discovered one more thing which had been conceived of 
as being merely of local concern actually to have been something 
of national concern. Pause long enough and consider, if you will, 
the retarded growth of our country had Lincoln persisted in main- 
Buchanan's constitutional outlook. 

That also is the story of the building of our railroads. That 

also is the story of the evolution of Federal relief and Federal aid 
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for the distressed. We must remember that during the extremely 
hard times of Cleveland’s administration, when farms throughout 
the Mississippi Valley were left so dry and desolate that even seed 
crops were not preserved, that a bill was introduced into Congress 
to provide for Federal aid to farmers, but Cleveland vetoed that 
bill as a strict constructionist on the theory that the Government 
of the United States was set up to be supported by the people 
and not to support the people of the United States. But with 
the growth of the need for relief and the development of the 
cooperative activities between the State and the Nation has come, 
of course, the necessary change. Yet who today would call Bu- 
chanan or Cleveland illogical? Constitutional development is not 
a matter always of logic; there come times when it is a matter of 
necessity. 

It is in keeping with the necessities of the times that we turn to 
Federal aid for education. It is in keeping with this evolving 
theory of cooperation between the State and the Nation that we 
today justify that aid. It is in keeping with the growth and de- 
velopment and the meaning of American citizenship and the rela- 
tion of that citizenship to the theory that education is basic in 
American democracy that we extend now the cooperative spirit 
and justify Federal aid on the score that all persons born in the 
United States shall have an equal opportunity in the attainment 
of the fundamentals of education. 

In the substitute Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher bill educational 
needs are recognized as having broadened. If the various States 
have developed a system of adult education, that is as 
a legitimate need. If the various States are taking care of handi- 
capped and backward children, that is recognized as a legitimate 
activity. If the various States are doing work for kindergartens, 
that, too, is recognized as a legitimate activity. 

Thus we see the citizen in his varied activities has come into 
the educational picture. If the Nation has an emergency, the 
citizen, no matter how far removed from that emergency, is dis- 
covered, and he is told that he must contribute to that which is 
the concern of all. Public education is in this way justified. 
Federal aid to all of the citizens can also in this way be justified. 

American democracy, resting upon the theory of a trained citi- 
zenry, a citizenry growing into more complex activities as time 
goes on, conscious of the worth of that American democracy both 
to himself and to the world, marches on with the growth and de- 
velopment of our Constitution. Thus Federal aid, viewed as a co- 
operative activity, cooperative on the part of the State and the 
Nation; cooperative on the part of the State, the Nation, and the 
citizen; cooperative in the development of our constitutional 
scheme in harmony with Marshall's great notion that the Consti- 
tution was set up to endure through the ages; and in harmony, 
too, with our present-day enlightened concept of that Constitution 
as the companion of the people in the accomplishment of their 
objectives—I repeat, Federal aid for education, viewed in this sense, 
finds its place and keeps its place in the development of American 
democracy. We may even go further—it is a base upon which that 
democracy rests. Both reason and purpose underlie American de- 
mocracy, both reason and purpose will preserve it, but it is only 
through the medium of trained minds and trained persons that 
reason and purpose, and, therefore, democracy can be maintained. 
Fellow teachers, that is your mission. That you may better fulfill 
your mission through Federal aid will be our task. 


Endorsements of Farmer, Labor, and Postal 
Employees 
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HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, during the 6 years that I 
have been a Member of Congress I have received many fine - 
letters complimenting my work and service. They are far 
too numerous to submit all of them for the Recorp. I do 
wish, however, to submit a few recent letters of endorsement 
from labor organizations, farmers’ unions, and the postal 
employees in recognition of my work and efforts in their 
behalf, and from Mr. James A. Farley and Commissioner 
Eastman, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS oF AMERICA, LOCAL No. 3, 
Detroit, Mich., August 6, 1937. 


Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 
Member oj Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Honoraste Sm: Your communication of August 4, 1937, received. 
Wish to say that members of Dodge Local, No. 3, especially those 
living in the First Congressional District, appreciate and take 
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great pride in the stand that our Congressmran takes toward social 
legislation. We beg to remain your loyal constituents. 
Respectfully yours, 
JOHN A. ZAREMBA, Recording Secretary, 
Local No. 3, I. U. A. W. A., 4441 Elmwood Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


SUGAR WORKERS CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C., September 24, 1937. 
Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Our organization is deeply grateful for 
8 fine support for the sugar bill during this recent session of 
88 


ngress. 

By the successful enactment of this legislation thousands of 
American workingmen and their families are guaranteed economic 
security because they can continue on their jobs. Your willing- 
ness to assist American workers in the sugar industry will not be 


f 5 
Very truly yours, 
HanorD J. BURK, 
Secretary - Treasurer. 


SLOVENSKA NARODNA PODPORNA JEDNOTA, 
November 22, 1937. 
Hon. GEORGE SADOWSKI, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SR: At a regular stated meeting of Lodge No. 121, S. N. 
P. J., Sunday, November 21, instructed me as secretary to send our 
thanks and appreciation for the notices of Government positions 
you sent to above lodge and the interest you have shown whenever 
we send resolutions, etc., to you. 

We feel and know that you, as our Congressman, have our inter- 
ests at heart, and I assure you this is deeply appreciated. 

LEO JUNKO, 
Secretary, 17153 John R Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Detroit, Mich., December 13, 1937. 
Hon. GEORGE SADOWSEI, 


The House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I want to thank you very much for your letter of 
December 9 and your previous letter. 

I know you are strongly supporting these bills in the interest of 
labor and the common man, and we appreciate this support. 

It is necessary for me to send out form telegrams and form 
letters to all Congressmen, and I am sure yóu understand why you 
receive some from time to time which do not seem to fit your case. 

Fraternally yours, 
Homer MARTIN, 
International President. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1938, 
Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSEI, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: The Oil Workers Union in your district will 
sincerely appreciate the splendid manner in which you have come 
to my aid in this attempt to serve their interests. Your action is 
a tribute to your great interest in serving the laboring man. It 
would please me personally if you see fit to transmit this letter, or 
copy, to the various oil workers unions in the congressional dis- 
trict which you represent, for I know that my own gratitude for 
your aid will be shared by the workers. 

With sincere regards and appreciation I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lyre H. Boren, 


Fourth District, Oklahoma. 


MASTER BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Detroit, Mich., January 31, 1938. 
Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SapowskI: The Detroit district of the Master Brewers’ 
Association of America has instructed me as secretary to acknowl- 
edge your letter of December 31, in which you discuss your views 
on the proposed legislation to reduce the duty on imported beer. 

Our association very much appreciates your attitude on this mat- 
ter, and thanks you for your favorable consideration of our resolu- 
tion adopted at our thirty-fourth annual conyention in Milwaukee, 
October 1937. 

We, of course, believe that such ion would be definitely 
injurious not to our industry but indirectly to American in- 


dustry as a whole, and decidedly antipodal to the best interest of 
American labor. 
I have transmitted your opinions on this matter to our assembled 
members in our recent monthly meeting. 
Yours very truly, 
- MASTER BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
JoRN H. RIcKEL, Secretary, District Detroit. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND Post ROADS, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1938. 
My Dear GEORGE: I am taking this opportunity to assure you of 
my warm appreciation for your support of the amendments which 
$ offered when the Post Office appropriation bill was before the 
ouse. 

These several amendments, as you will recall, increased the ap- 
Popron mae the 823 and carrier force of the Post Office De- 
partment. ey were not amendments granting salary or wage in- 
creases nor were they necessarily increases in actual Federal 
expenditures. 

These amendments, however, will permit appointment to regular 
assignments of over a thousand substitute clerks and as many sub- 
stitute carriers. These employees would otherwise be continued 
as — — indefinitely, although they would be regularly 
employed. 


Again I want you to know how dee I appreciate your port 
and cooperation. ae 7 


Sincerely, 
Jas. M. MEAD, 
Chairman, Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


MICHIGAN 3 OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
troit, Mich., January 20, 1938. 
Hon. Grorce G. Sapowsk1, 3 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SADOWSKI: We are grateful for the statesman- 
ship which prompted your favorable vote on the Mead amendment 
to the current Post Office appropriation bill, providing additional 
funds for post-office clerk hire. 

We have also noted what you say about the entire Michigan 
Democratic delegation having voted favorably on this proposition, 

Well, Congressman, you know there is a civil-service rule which 
prohibits post-office employees from engaging in pernicious politi- 
cal activity, but I know of no law or regulation which prohibits 
them from voting for their friends. Thank you again. 


Sincerely, 
STEPHEN W. ANKENBRANDT, 
Secretary. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, LOCAL 295, 
Detroit, Mich., February 2, 1938. 
Congressman GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SADOWSKI: We, the substitutes of the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks, Detroit Local No. 295, wish 
to eee our thanks for your vote in support of the Mead amend - 
ment. 

Gratefully yours, 


Harry BRADKE, 
Substitute Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, LOCAL 295, 
Detroit, Mich, March 15, 1938. 
Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 


Member of Congress, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Sm: On behalf of the substitute postal clerks of this city we wish 
to express our thanks and sincere appreciation for your efforts in 
our behalf and especially for securing of the 40 appointments to 
regular clerkship in our office. 
Sincerely yours, 


HARRY BRADKE, 
Committee on Substitute Affairs, 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Detroit, Mich., February 16, 1938, 
Representative GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: Thank you very much for your letter of February 10 
stating your views in regard to the Hill-Sheppard bill. 
Iam very glad to have your assurance that you will not support 


this bill. 
Very truly yours, R. J. THomas, Vice President. 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locat No. 420, 
Detroit, Mich., June 13, 1938. 
Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SADOWSKI: On behalf of the membership of 
Local Union 490, U. A. W. A., I wish to thank you and the other 
members of the Democratic delegation for the interest you have 
shown in the adoption of the Barkley amendment and your efforts 
in helping to put it across, 
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With best wishes to you and the members of your organization, 


This allocation will alleviate the threatened distress we were 
facing and which we are experiencing to some degree at the 
present time. 

Your splendid work on this and other measures beneficial to 
organized labor will be made known to the members of this local 
at the proper time, and we are confident they will appreciate your 
efforts on our behalf. 

Again thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, CHARLES MURPHY, 
Recording Secretary. 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
PLYMOUTH Locat, No. 51, 
May 18, 1938. 
Congressman SapowskI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Local 51, U. A. W. A., with 10,0000 members, wishes to 
commend you and express their approval of your attitude toward 
the President's recovery program and pledge you their support. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. J. LAMBERT, 
Recording Secretary, Local 51, U. A. W. A. 


HAMTRAMCK Democratic OLUB, INC., 
Hamtramck, Mich., February 25, 1938. 
Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 
Congressman of the First Congressional District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SADOWSKI: The Hamtramck Democratic Club, 
Inc., of the city of Hamtramck, Mich., has voted unanimously at 
the installation of its officers as follows: 

Whereas the Congressman of the First Congressional District, of 
Detroit, Hon. GEORGE G. Sapows«k1, has tirelessly labored for the 
penen} of the people in the First Congressional District in Detroit: 

it 

Resolved, That the Hamtramck Democratic Club, Inc., recognizing 
the daily efforts of our illustrious Congressman, votes hereby its 
sincere appreciation for all the Congressman has accomplished 
at the helm of his office. 

STANLEY A. TROJANOWSKI, Chairman, 
Josera F. Gaypa, Recording Secretary, 


P 
i —— 


NATIONAL CORPS ARMY AND NAVY 
UNION, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1938. 
Hon. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The Army and Navy Union, United States 
of America, takes this opportunity of expressing its appreciation 
of your support of all veterans’ legislation during the Seventy- 
fifth Congress. 

The friends of the ex-service men and women must be returned 
to Congress. Therefore the Army and Navy Union is calling to the 
attention of the veterans of your district the fact that you have 
at all times worked diligently and untiringly in their behalf. 

With best wishes for a successful campaign, I remain, 


Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. Crm, 
Chairman, National Legislative Committee. 


Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1938. 
Hon. A. J. RaTHNAW, 
Chairman, Banquet Committee, Detroit Democratie Club, 
2441 East Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. RATRNAW: I wish to extend my felicitations to the 
officials and members of the Detroit Democratic Club and to my 
good friend, Congressman SapowsxI, who is the guest of honor at 
the celebration of your tenth anniversary. 

I am proud of the record of your organization and its record of 
achievement in the support of the President and the great cause 
of democracy. I know of your splendid organization, not only from 
George and other party leaders, but also by the results which you 
have accomplished at the polls. 

In honoring Congressman Sapowsxr you are paying tribute to a 
man who has carried out every ideal and purpose of a Democratic 
Representative. He is not only able, industrious, and alert, but is 
loyal to the administration, and his effectiveness in promoting the 
general welfare of the people has made him an outstanding Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. His close contacts here in 
Washington and the host of friends he has made at the Nation's 
Capital give the people of your district and the State of Michigan 
inestimable advantage. 

I know the celebration of your tenth anniversary will be a de- 
lightful and unqualified success and you may rest assured you 
have my best wishes and cooperation in your splendid program of 
activities, 
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e Sincerely yours, 
James A. FARLEY, 
Chairman, Democratic National Committee, 


THE FARMER'S EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
April 22, 1937. 
Hon. GEORGE G. Sapowskr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This letter is to express to you our sincere 
appreciation for having signed petitions at the Speaker's desk to 
actually refinance the farm and city homes of America and help to 
make secure the homes of our people and our basic industry, 
agriculture, which is the foundation of civilization. 

Hundreds of thousands, yea millions, of our best citizenship, 
upon whom the very life of our Nation depends, will honor and re- 
spect you with grateful hearts for having taken the initiative in 
helping them to save their farms and homes which are so dear to 
them, We sincerely hope that you will be able to enlist the sup 
of your colleagues in this movement and thus complete the 
which you have begun. 

With kindest appreciation, I am, 


Respectfully yours, 
E. H. Everson, National President, 


SLOVENE NATIONAL Socrery, No. 121, 
4 December 9, 1937. 
Hon. GEORGE SADOWSKI, ` 
Congressman, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Sabowskr: We, the members of the Slovene Na- 
tional Society No. 121, Detroit, Mich., take this opportunity to 
express our sincere appreciation for the letters we have been 
receiving from you, regarding positions available in the Federal 
Departments. 

Even though the positions did not materialize for our particular 
group, we hope in the near future something may come up that 
we might take advantage of. 

Thanking you very kindly for your valued favor and with kind- 
est regards, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 


JOSEPH MIHELIcH, Sr., 
President, Slovene National Society, No. 121. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, June 1938. 
Hon. GrorcE G. Sapowsx1, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SapowsKI: The news of yesterday carried the item 
that the President has signed the bill amending the Motor Car- 
rier Act. Now that the bill has become a law, it seems an appro- 
priate time to express appreciation of the fine work which you 
did in securing, at a very late stage of the session, favorable 
action by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and the House of Representatives on these amendments. While 
this is a personal letter, I feel sure that I am safe in expressing 
this appreciation on behalf of the entire Commission. We believe 
that the amendments will be of very material aid in our admin- 
istration of the Motor Carrier Act, and for your effective help in 
bringing about this result we are very grateful. 


Very sincerely yours, 
JosepH B. Eastman, Commissioner. 


Railroad Problem Serious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
k or 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, there is no problem 
growing out of the present depression that is more serious 
than that which faces the railroads of the country. 

AS a result of the general decline in business; the car load- 
ings on all railroads have fallen off to such an extent as to 
render the future stability of many roads very precarious. 
Already one-third are in the hands of receivers, and another 
large group are on the brink of disaster. It has been said 
on good authority that if present conditions continue until 
next December without improvement there will be scarcely a 


— ex 
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handful of roads that will not be in receivership. Ten years 
ago only 2 percent of the railroad mileage was operated by 
receivers, Today more than 30 percent of the mileage is 
operated by receivers. 

Nearly one-half of the railroads last year operated at a 
loss. In New Jersey every railroad has operated at a loss 
since the first of the present year. Within the past few 
years $664,000,000 has been added to operating costs because 
of the increased cost of steel, lumber, coal, oil, and other 
materials and supplies used. Taxes have likewise increased 
to such an extent that they have become a real burden. At 
the same time that this increased operating cost has taken 
place there has been a drop in revenue received. 

The effect all this has had on railroad employees through- 
out the country is pathetic. Men with 25 to 30 years of 
service have been laid off. A few years back there were 
approximately 2,200,000 railroad employees. Last Septem- 
ber this number had fallen approximately to 1,192,000, and 
now it is only about 900,000. This is a drop of more than 
50 percent. The welfare of these nearly 1,000,000 railroad 
workers and the 500,000 or more who are employed in mak- 
ing products used by the railroad industry requires that 
some immediate steps should be taken to solve the problems 
and remedy the conditions that threaten the railroad 
industry. 

Notwithstanding repeated warnings have been given of the 
continually increasing danger and frequent demands made 
for remedial legislation, the administration has been con- 
tent to let the situation drift from bad to worse without 
an effort to enact legislation that might prove helpful or of 
assistance to the railroads in meeting the adverse business 
conditions that have brought the unsatisfactory conditions 
into being. And now there is a hurry to adjourn and leave 
the problem to take care of itself. The consequences that 
can follow such a do- nothing policy are so serious that it is 
difficult to understand the policy or reasoning that brings 
administration leaders to the point of refusing to make even 
an effort to solve the problems. The future of our railroads 
is in the balance, The administration must assume the re- 
responsibility for the outcome because of its failure and 
unwillingness to act. 


à P. W. A. on a Timetable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR AND PUBLIC 
WORKS ADMINISTRATOR HON. HAROLD L. ICKES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me by the Senate, I wish to present for insertion in the 
Recorp an address of Federal Public Works Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes entitled “P. W. A. on a Timetable,” to be 
delivered on the National Radio Forum, July 4, 1938, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Tonight, as I speak to you, the 1938 Public Works Administra- 
tion m is off to a flying start. Within a matter of hours 
after President Roosevelt signed the bill, P. W. A. announced more 
than 2,000 projects that were taken from the reserve that we had 
built up against just such an emergency as existed. We approved 
school buildings, hospitals, bridges, street-paving projects, sewage 
and waterworks s! and other enduring projects which we 
considered entitled to carry the imprimatur of P. W. A. 

Simultaneously with announcing these projects providing for 
more than $600,000,000 worth of construction, we sent contracts 
to the applicants so that work could start promptly. I am 

t that never before in our „ with the possible ex- 
ception of the emergency days of the war, has any Federal agency 
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acted with greater promptness than that with which P. W. A. 
has acted on this occasion. 

In the race for recovery, P. W. A. has thrown the gears into 
high. It is now up to our towns, cities, States, and other public 
bodies to keep the recovery machine rolling along smoothly and 
swiftly. Upon the promptness with which our cities act depends 
the speed with which men will be put to work, factories will be 
given orders, materials will be produced and put in place, and 
business in general stimulated. 

As the Public Works Administration enters its sixth year, we 
are operating a recovery engine of proven power. When we first 
turned to public works in the far darker days of 1933, we were 
testing an untried theory. We were unafraid but we were not 
sure how it would work. We did not know how to start it, 
operate it, or stop it. In fact, in the beginning, we were not 
always in agreement as to what a public-works project was. 
Now we know just what we are going to do, how we are going 
to do it, and why, and where, and when. 

Five years ago P. W. A. plunged into the largest construction 
program in the history of the world. In so doing it accepted cer- 
tain guiding principles: First, it recognized the imperative need 
for creating immediate employment; and second, it imposed the 
requirement that public works financed by P. W. A. should be 
useful and socially desirable. To these principles P. W. A. added 
the condition that projects should be sound from a legal, financial, 
and eng viewpoint. All of these criteria have been suc- 
cessfully met. 

Several months ago, when it became apparent that there might 
be need for another P. W. A. program, we prepared for action. 
We knew that speed would be the prime requisite. So we stream- 
lined procedure and improved methods to cut down the time 
consumed between the receipt of an application and its ap- 
proval. This is why we are off to a flying start with our machine 
in high gear. 

If we are to keep up the pace we have set, and so achieve our 
goal, it is essential that the local communities and private industry 
understand what we are doing and give us their instant and en- 
thusiastic cooperation. The fact is that P. W. A. can act only when 
our towns and cities have submitted applications for projects which 
represent socially useful, permanent improvements. Because we 
had built up & backlog of desirable projects we were able to make 
a quick start. But from now on the speed with which we operate 
will depend entirely upon the speed with which new projects are 
submitted to us by communities and the speed with which actual 
work on the projects is begun. 

To comprehend P. W. A., we must bear in mind that its program 
is not a single localized effort. Most of us are familiar with the 
black and white P. W. A. signs that have stood in front of almost 
26,000 projects during the past 5 years, We have seen workmen 
theretofore jobless find steady, normal employment at the prevail- 
ing rate of pay because P. W. A. had approved a project. We have 
seen buildings, wharves, bridges, waterworks systems, sewage-dis- 
posal plants, and many other types of projects play their part in 
making their communities better places in which to live. But I 
wonder if we have all appreciated the fact that the P. W. A. con- 
struction job is only the visual evidence of an operation which 
exerts an invigorating influence upon the entire economic struc- 
ture of this country. 

Let us consider what this means for American industry; for the 
ordinary American businessman. Let us regard for a moment what 
P. W. A. actually accomplished during its first 5 years. What did 
it mean for American industry? For the ordinary businessman? 
For those who wanted work and could not find work to do? 

P. W. A. crested directly at the sites of its projects a total of 
more than one and a half billion hours of direct employment for 
men at prevailing wages. It did more than this, as we now know 
as a result of a careful Cy EY the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor. r each man-hour of such employ- 
ment 24% man-hours of indirect employment were created in the 
manufacturing plants that supplied the materials for the projects, 
on the transportation lines that carried the materials, and in the 
mines, quarries, and other plants that served as the source of the 
materials. This direct and indirect employment on P. W. A. proj- 
ects in its turn created additional employment with resulting 
business stimulation in supplying demands for consumers’ goods 
and services. 

An idea of the widespread, permeating influence upon business 
and industry caused by the construction of public works may be 
obtained from records covering the purchase of various materials 
for use on P. W. A. projects. For example, cement orders from 
P. W. A. took approximately three-fourths of the entire domestic 
output in 1934. Two years later, as general business reyived, these 
orders still absorbed 17 percent of the domestic production. In 
the brick and hollow-building-tile industry P. W. A. orders in 1934 
supplied a market for one-fourth of the entire domestic output, 
This was doubled 2 years later. 

All of these materials and supplies, and the labor that fabricated 
and transported them and set them in place, are represented by the 
more than 25,000 public works which are now serving almost every 
community in the United States. These consist of schools and 
college buildings, courthouses and city halls, hospitals and penal 
institutions, low-rental housing de ts, dams and power 
plants, bridges and viaducts, sewage systems and disposal plants, 
waterworks and reservoirs, and roads and highways. 
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P. W. A. our educational facilities have been vastly 
improved. Public health has been greatly benefited. The con- 
struction of waterworks and sanitary systems throughout the 
country was sharply stimulated. Two-thirds of all hospital con- 
struction since 1933 was accomplished with P. W. A. aid. Decent 
and adequate housing was given to thousands of urban families 
who formerly were forced to live in slums, and all of this work 
pe gon renewed business activity and reemployment of those out 
of work. 

We have heard talk lately about the willingness of business to go 
forward on its own if it has the opportunity. We have been told 
about the great potential force waiting to be released in the busi- 
ness field, On the other hand, we hear stories about businessmen 
being unable to sell their products or to maintain production 
because of an apparent evaporation of purchasing power. 

The Public Works Administration is happy and willing to coop- 
erate with private industry as it has done in the past. P. W. A. 
is not a substitute for private industry. It is not even in competi- 
tion with private industry. It is a means of encouragement and 
aid to private industry. The employment created by P. W. A. is 
private employment under normal conditions at regular industrial 
and construction jobs. P. W, A. is an industrial program from the 
digging of foundations by contracting firms to the production and 
sale of equipment and machinery by manufacturing concerns. It 
is private industry from start.to finish. In the past P. W. A. has 
found the contractors of America—the first of private industry to 
benefit from its program—ready and willing to cooperate. We hope 
that the contractors and private industry in general will cooperate 
in the present program. We hope that they will take pride in 
doing the best possible work and that they will be satisfied with 
a fair and reasonable profit. Genuine cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment for the benefit of business and industry leaves no field 
for collusive bidding, for unfair hiking of prices, for the paying 
of graft to corrupt officials, or for requiring workmen to kick back 
part of their wages. 

As thousands of P. W. A. projects are approved, a new demand 
for construction materials springs into being. These demands, in 
turn, affect nearly every type of private enterprise. In addition, 
the employment the projects provide brings into being new pur- 
chasing power that creates a demand for consumer products. In 
other words, ours is a program which builds up a market for 
producers’ goods at the same time that it stimulates the manu- 
facture and sale of consumers’ goods. 

Let us consider for a moment what happens when P. W. A. 
launches a program of heavy construction. Our studies have now 
revealed that out of every dollar spent, 36 cents go to workmen 
at the construction sites and 64 cents are used for the purchase 
of materials; that for every 2 hours a man is employed at the site, 
five other men are given an hour’s work each behind the lines, some 
of them a thousand or more miles away. 

Carpenters, electricians, masons, bricklayers, plasterers, plumbers, 
steamfitters, truck drivers, and many others representing both 
skilled and unskilled trades, find employment. Some of these 
can be seen on the job. In the building of a hospital, for example, 
200 workmen may arrive early each morning, with their lunch 
baskets, and amidst their bustling activity, the building grows. 
You may see these 200 come in the morning and 200 go in the 
evening, but actually the labor of 700 men goes into the con- 
struction of the building. The others are employed behind the 
line. 

The man who drives the nail, who lays the brick, who mixes the 
concrete, or who installs the pipe has two and one-half invisible 
helpers back of him. The invisible worker may make dynamite 
caps in Delaware, saw lumber in Oregon, or roll steel at Youngs- 
town or Birmingham. He may not know that he earns his pay 
because of P. W. A. and his employer may not know that his 
profit is made possible by P. W. A. An order for materials does 
not bear the notation that they are intended for a P. W. A. job. 

Stimulation is given to markets in industrial sections far re- 
moved when a contract for the construction of a great conserva- 
tion dam, like that at Boulder or Grand Coulee, is let at some 
remote western site. A tremendous number of products, many of 
them in large quantities, are used in the building of a dam and 
the equipping of its powerhouse. Cement, lumber, and steel are 
the principal materials, Turbines, generators, and insulators are 
among the obvious pieces of equipment, yet the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation records, for example, show that several carloads of brooms 
were worn out sweeping the dust off cured concrete before another 
layer was added to Boulder Dam. Likewise, more than 2,000 miles 
of 1-inch pipe are being embedded in Grand Coulee Dam to carry 
water to cool the concrete. There are many such unexpected 
items. 

Expenditures for materials spread the benefits of heavy construc- 
tion in widening circles. More than half the cost of the founda- 
tion of Grand Coulee Dam went to buy products in 40 States and 
the District of Columbia, and additional millions were expended 
for freight to haul to the dam site everything from tin hats to 
refrigeration equipment. Seven States participated by supplying 
materials costing more than $1,000,000 in each State. Of these, 
two, California and Washington were in the West; three, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio were Midwestern; and two were on the Atlantic 
seaboard, 3,000 miles from the point on the Columbia River where 
the dam is being built. These were New York and Pennsylvania. 

These great dams are not exceptional in their influences so far 
as off-the-site work goes. In the construction of the Danville 
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power project in Virginia, a P. W. A. job, these major material 
purchases were made: Wood stave pipe from Oregon; steel from 
Maryland and Pennsylvania; cement from Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Tennessee; finish materials from Maryland and Ohio; brick 
from North Carolina, Ohio, and Virginia; electrical equipment 
from New York and Pennsylvania; valves from Massachusetts; 
stone and lumber from Virginia and North Carolina; conductors 
for transmission lines from Rhode Island and Maryland; insu- 
lators from Maryland; and poles from Georgia and North Caro- 
lina. The general contractors on the work were from IIIInois, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Oregon, Maryland, 
West Virginia, and New York, while the engineering contractor 
was from Massachusetts, 

No matter where any project is built, other sections profit. The 
P. W. A. program is one of truly national proportions and benefits. 

During the past 5 years American private industry has received 
more than $2,000,000,000 worth of orders for P. W. A. projects. The 
P. W. A. program has made possible the purchase from American 
firms of hundreds of millions of dollars worth of textiles, chemicals, 
stone, clay, and glass products, iron and steel, and machinery and 
transportation equipment. The individual items covered in these 
orders ranged from asbestos to zinc and included such unexpected 
articles as one and a third million dollars worth of gas and water 
meters, a half million dollars worth of window shades, and $18,- 
000,000 worth of railway locomotives. Cement orders exceeded 
$190,000,000, and up to last December $185,000,000 worth of struc- 
tural steel had been purchased. 

Recently, in an effort to create more business, the steel com- 
panies announced a reduction of prices. This willingness of private 
business to cooperate with the Government to improve our eco- 
nomic situation is highly encouraging. The example of this great 
industry, if followed in other lines of business, as it ought to be, 
would be of material aid in the President's program to help busi- 
ness and reduce unemployment. A reduction in the price of steel 
or other building materials will mean that the same sum of money 
can buy more of these materials, thus creating more work. 

In our present program, on the basis of past experience, we know 
that there is a maximum possibility of more than 14,000,000 months 
of normal employment for American workmen, and that at the 
same time it will provide over a billion dollars worth of orders 
for American industry. Studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor of completed P. W. A. projects show 
that the new program has a maximum potential possibility of 
$1,867,000,000 worth of contract awards, Developed to its fullest, 
we know that the program can generate more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars worth of iron and steel orders, huge demands for 
lumber and millwork, and orders for tremendous quantities of 
cement, brick, and tile, heating and plumbing materials, and other 
construction materials. To fill these prospective orders means that 
mill and mine, factory and forest in their turn once more will find 
a market for their products. Wherever raw materials are pro- 
duced or fabricated and wherever products are Ban- 
dled, or distributed, the recovery effect of the new P. W. A. program 
will be felt. 

Towns and cities have greeted with enthusiasm the inauguration 
of the new P. W. A. program. In our seven regional offices applica- 
tions were filed in great numbers long before the 1938 act had been 
passed by the Congress. By the time that President Roosevelt had 
signed the bill nearly 1,200 applicants were clamoring for attention. 

While this is an encouraging sign we must not delude ourselves. 
In writing the law the Congress established three definite dead 
lines which vitally affect the program. First, P. W. A. was ordered 
not to accept any application after September 30 of this year. 
This means that after tonight cities, towns, and States have only 
69 working days in which to file applications for a share of the 
billion and a half dollars’ worth of public construction. In 
further limitation the Congress has ordered that all projects must 
be under construction within 26 weeks from today and be sub- 
stantially completed within 24 months after enactment of the bill. 

Perhaps these limitations will bar many meritorious projects. 
Perhaps they will cause many local disappointments. But there 
they are, and you are warned of them tonight. Communities that 
want P. W. A. projects have no time to lose. They must make 
up their minds as to what they want and can afford and file their 
applications promptly in the regional office of their particular 
section. They must act now. 

Fortunately we appreciated the need for rapid action long before 
it was enjoined by law. Because of our forehandedness we have 
been able to start a fast pi at a fast clip. However, it 
should be remembered that it is not P. W. A. which selects and 
plans projects; it is our towns and cities and other public bodies 
that do this. When P. W. A. approves a project it is merely con- 
senting to aid a project conceived, planned, and prepared by the 
applicant. It is our cities which draw the plans, lay out the work, 
let the contracts, and build the projects. P. W. A. has started the 
wheels to revolving by drawing upon its backlog of pending proj- 
ects. Before the law was passed we encouraged the filing of ap- 
plications for entirely new projects. But we cannot ourselves file 
applications. That is up to local communities. All that we can 
do is to handle applications as rapidly as possible after they 
reach us. This task we undertake to perform faithfully. 

Let me emphasize that, from this point on, the success of this 
recovery program will depend upon the speed with which our 
municipalities move. With 69 working days left in which to act, 


our cities will have to produce faster than ever before. They 
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will have to draw their plans more rapidly, make decisions more 
quickly, and file their applications with alacrity. This will mean 
burning the midnight oil, but I have enough confidence in the 
vigor and intelligent self-interest of our cities to believe that they 
will do this if necessary. P. W. A. has never spared the midnight 
oil, and we will not economize in this regard until our new pro- 
gram is well on its way to assured success. 

There is much at stake. Involved are jobs for workmen, the 
creation of new business for industrial and commercial concerns, 
the expansion of factory pay rolls, the rejuvenation of transporta- 
tion systems, the spread of purchasing power, the expansion of 
credit, the stimulation of our security markets, and our banks, In 
short, at stake is the convalescence and recovery of our whole 
economic system. 

P. W. A, has set a new, fast pace. If our cities can keep this 
pace, once again your Public Works Administration can play a 
dominating part in bringing about recovery. P. W. A. was already 
in the trenches ready to open fire when the President signed the 
new P. W. A. bill, We are holding the lines waiting for the cities 
to bring us needed reenforcements. These must arrive within the 
next 69 days, and the sooner the better. In truth we are oper- 
ating on a timetable. 

We have succeeded in the past in hard-fought engagements with 
the enemy. If we are to succeed again, it is up to the cities, 


Peace Hath Many Charms—Why Not Give It a 
Chance to Demonstrate Itself In Solving Our 
Domestic Troubles? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, peace hath many charms. 
Why not give it a chance to demonstrate itself and to prove 
how effective and emollient it can be in solving the problems 
that so sorely afflict us—problems that are both national and 
world-wide in scope and implications? 

At the close of the Civil War a great military commander 
banished hatred from the hearts of men and did a very 
noble part toward binding together with golden bonds of 
amity the dismembered fragments of a once glorious na- 
tion in a fusion that is to last forever when he said: “Let 
us have peace.” How magical those four words were in lift- 
ing agony from the minds of our people, both North and 
South. And how many times was that great military com- 
mander thereafter called blessed, because he had the heart 
and the vision to tell the poverty-stricken soldiers of the 
Southland that they need not surrender their horses as they 
would need them for the spring plowing. 

First of all, I plead for peace in our domestic relations. 
The philosophy and the broad catholicism of General Grant 
should accomplish wonders in removing our domestic diffi- 
culties if applied to present problems in a spirit of fairness 
and mutual understanding. 

There would be a better recognition by labor of the rights 
of capital and a better recognition by capital of the rights 
of labor. The bitterness of social distinctions and class 
hatreds would vanish and there would be a broader realization 
of the immortal principle that “all men are created equal” 
and that in this country of free men and free women we are 
interdependent, no class or section being capable of sus- 
tained prosperity at the expense of any other class or sec- 
tion. This would forecast the happy day when there would 
be no more sit-down strikes, no more child labor, and no 
more sweatshop wages to grind the faces of the poor, 

The industrial peace which the country needs and is cry- 
ing for would involve, in my opinion, a more friendly atti- 
tude of Government toward the honest business of the coun- 
try. A rapprochement between Government and business 
would do more to start the wheels of industry than anything 
else that could happen. Business—and always in using that 
term I mean honest business—must regain confidence if our 
national industrial problem is to be solved and the millions 
now on relief are to be given regular jobs. 
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Say what we will, confidence will not return to business 
until business has assurance that it will not be the subject 
of punitive taxation and that within proper limitations it will 
be allowed freedom of action, with a minimum of govern- 
mental interference and dictation. Business needs encour- 
agement, and it must have encouragement if it is to swing 
into action and do its part effectively in a national recovery 
program. And if it does not do its part soon, what will 
happen? I shudder when I ask that question. We cannot 
go on forever pouring out the money of the taxpayers to pro- 
vide synthetic employment. We must turn to private indus- 
try to take over the burden of employment. The highest 
quality of statesmanship will be required to make it possible 
to transfer employment from relief rolls to private pay rolls. 
What every right-thinking American workingman desires is a 
permanent job amid healthful and sanitary surroundings at 
a saving wage, and the primary aim of government should be 
to assist him to obtain that job in private industry. Until 
that transfer can take place the Federal Government must 
help, for no American shall be allowed to starve or go naked; 
but our first duty in the situation that now confronts the 
Nation is to make it possible for industry to absorb the unem- 
ployed. This necessitates, I believe, a more favorable and 
more understanding attitude of government toward industry. 

PENNSYLVANIA A DEAD STATE 

Just the other day I rode through the entire length of the 
great industrial State of Pennsylvania with eyes wide open, 
and I was amazed by what I saw there. 

Pennsylvania is a dead State. The great industrial plants 
which were once its pride and glory are still and lifeless, 
Only now and then a wisp of smoke coming from one of 
many smokeless stacks reveals a remaining spark of anima- 
tion. I saw any number of factory trolleys and tracks for- 
merly brightly polished by revolving wheels now heavily 
coated with rust. Equipment that cost millions of dollars 
is lapsing into obsolescence and ruin through disuse. Death 
does not always mean the termination of physical life. An- 
other kind of death—the death that means unemployment 
and hunger; the death that means more suffering than 
physical annihilation; the death that deprives little children 
of sustaining food and the opportunity of education; the death 
that destroys the things of the spirit—stalks with lethal quie- 
tude the great manufacturing plants of the Monongahela and 
Mahoning Valleys. The unpainted and unkempt condition 
of the houses in the industrial districts of Pennsylvania tells 
of the squalor within. The traveler looks in vain for a 
freshly painted home. The thousands upon thousands who 
in days gone by eagerly listened for the blowing of the 
morning whistle to go to work now await with dejected 
spirits the basket from the township trustee or crowd the 
employment offices of the Works Progress Administration 
battling for Government-made work at $65 a month. 

Incidentally in a conversation on the train I was told of a 
family of four healthy boys, the eldest 18, all willing and 
eager to work, who could not get a thing to do and who are 
being forced to exist in idleness while their aged father sup- 
ports the family to the best of his poor ability on a W. P. A. 
job at $65 a month. 

WHAT IS THE MATTER? 

What is the matter with Pennsylvania? Why have her 
factories gone dead? The situation in Pennsylvania is a 
sample of the paralysis of industry throughout the Nation. 
Why should this unbelievable condition exist in our country 
of unfathomable riches and resources? It exists, in my 
opinion, largely because there is a lack of proper coordina- 
tion between the three great factors in the equation—capital, 
labor, and government. Perfect coordination can be founded 
only on peaceful relations. Capital should be reasonable in 
its dealings with labor. Labor should be reasonable in its 
dealings with capital. Government should be reasonable in 
its dealings with both capital and labor. If I have any criti- 
cism of government it is that in recent years it has under- 
estimated its obligation to protect and sustain the legitimate 
business structure of the country. That obligation might 
well be expressed in two ways, first in a more liberal policy 
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in reference to Government loans to business and, secondly, 
in a less punitive policy toward business in respect to taxes 
and bureaucratic regulation. 

Congress appropriated billions of dollars to make loans to 
business, but my experience has shown me that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has overlooked its public serv- 
ice obligation and has been even more hard-boiled than the 
banks in its requirements of borrowers, so that the useful- 
ness of this activity in the recovery program has been largely 
nullified by hard and inflexible regulations. Not only should 
this policy be liberalized but I think that Government, which 
so much needs the support of business, could well afford to 
extend the olive branch by summoning the honest-to-good- 
ness businessmen and industrialists to a conference in Wash- 
ington and saying to them— 

“In this crisis we should work together in the interest of 
our country, to bring about a normal recovery and to trans- 
fer the relief load to industrial pay rolls. It is our common 
country and this is our common problem. .The Government 
will grant you liberal loans based on your demonstrated 
capacity to furnish employment and will not harass you 
with punitive taxes and needless regulations. Now let us 
all pull together.” 


BELIEVE GOVERNMENT WOULD BE SURPRISED 


I believe the Government would be truly surprised by the 
effect of such a conciliatory and reasonable appeal. 

The Government has been very kind to labor, and for that 
I am glad. I have supported and voted consistently for all 
measures that would improve the condition of our wage 
earners, and I shall continue to do so; but somehow I have 
not been able to escape the conclusion that in our national 
set-up as it exists today the honest businessman is the “for- 
gotten man.” I see in my mind’s eye thousands upon thou- 
sands of small- and medium-sized factories, as well as large 
ones, standing dead and idle that should be running and 
furnishing steady employment to happy families in every 
community in our land. Peace hath many charms, and one 
of its charms which might advantageously be exercised now, 
it seems to me, would be to bring government and business 
into closer and more harmonious relationship for the common 
good of all. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. LOUIS JOHNSON, THE ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF WAR, AT THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, COM- 
MAND AND GENERAL STAFF SCHOOL, FORT LEAVENWORTH, 
KANS., TO BE DELIVERED JUNE 20, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me by the Senate, I present for insertion in the RECORD a 
speech to be delivered by Col. Louis Johnson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, at the commencement exercises, at the Command 
and General Staff School, at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., on 
June 20, 1938: 


General Bundel, members and friends of the graduating class of 
the Command and General Staff School, the diplomas that I am 
about to present, you gentleman have worked for most valiantly. 
They are not only the certificates of a job well done, of studies 
diligently pursued and of problems successfully solved, but they 
are also the keys that will open for you the locks of greater oppor- 
tunities and broader service in the Army of your country. I con- 
gratulate you upon your meritorious achievement, 

You have passed a most significant milestone in your military 
career. As graduates of the Command and General Staff School 
regimental commanders will receive you hospitably. Our civilian 
components will welcome you warmly, 
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To those of you who have been assigned for duty with the 
National Guard, the Reserves, and the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps units in our schools and colleges, most heavy responsibilities 
now devolve. For the first time in your military career some of 
you will be stationed where reveille guns are not fired and where 
drill calls are not sounded. There will be no commanding officer 
for your daily guidance, no scheduled routine for your hourly ad- 
herence, and no specific regulations for your detailed observance. 
You will be your own boss. 

You may be the only Regular Army officer in your whole com- 
munity. What you say, what you do, how you act, how you play, 
and how you identify yourself with the aims and interests of your 
civilian neighbors will reflect upon the whole service. Be mindful 
of that responsibility and adhere closely to the strict military code 
of an officer and a gentleman. 

Among the Reserves you will find officers with a passion for 
things military, who have served with honor and distinction in 
time of war and have studied with zeal and devotion in time of 
peace. In the National Guard you will discover organizations 
trained and disciplined to the exacting standards of the military 
profession, with a tradition and an esprit de corps to match the 
proudest regiments in our Regular Army. You may be the pro- 
fessionals, but remember they are the amateurs in the highest 
sense of the term. They are playing the game because of love of 
country and desire for service. There is little or no thought of 
personal gain. These men deserve your sympathetic understand- 
ing and your wholehearted encouragement. 

In a democratic Nation such as ours Army officers are not of a 
special class, separate from the rest of the body politic. You, 
and those who preceded you here at the Command and General 
Staff School, have been recruited from the families of farmers, 
workers, and professional men. Those who will take your places 
here next fall and during the years that follow will come from 
similar surroundings. Your example may be the means of inter- 
esting a young farmer boy in Missouri or Kansas to follow in the 
footsteps of a Pershing or a Harbord or of arousing a distaste for 
things military which may discourage training in time of peace and 
encourage evasions of service in time of war. 

Remember that, although you are a member of the military 
service, you are first of all a citizen of a great peace-loving country. 
The ultimate success of your job will depend on the cooperation of 
peace-loving citizens. Make it your first duty to understand the 
mind of the average American, his principles, and his ideals. 
Cultivate his language. Win his confidence. -Understand his point 
of view, his attitude toward life and toward his Government. 

The average citizen of today—capitalist or laborer, city dweller 
or farmer—is bent on peace. Do not confuse love of peace with 
pacifism or national defense with militarism. 

Americans hate war, but they will not stand for peace at any 
price. By experience and by tradition they are opposed to large 
standing armies, which to them represent militarism. They covet 
not an inch of foreign territory nor a dollar of foreign riches. They 
neither need nor want an army trained for aggressive purposes. 
On the other hand, they realize that in the world of today neglect 
of national defense may lead to national suicide. 

To all of you, regardless of your next assignment, it is perhaps 
proper to point out that in a democracy the army is the servant of 
the people. Our plans for the conduct of battle in war and for 
preparedness in peace, our program for modern weapons and im- 
proved armaments, our projects for feeding, clothing, housing, and 
paying the Army depend on the appropriations voted by the repre- 
sentatives of American citizens. From the standpoint of the Army, 
graduation from this school qualifies you for practically any mili- 
tary assignment. From the standpoint of the civilian taxpayer, 
who has made your career possible, your test of qualification may 
still be ahead of you, 

All of you have come up the military ladder to the vantage point 
of success where you may look forward toward fertile fields of 
service that now open before you. Take time also to look behind 
you. Mark well that you were chosen to attend this school because 
your record justified your assignment. Friendship and politics 
played no part in your selection as a student in the present Com- 
mand and General Staff School class. Some of you perhaps did get 
a friend to write into the War Department to plead for you, but I 
assure you these letters did not influence your selection. You 
should derive satisfaction from this fact, and thus be assured that 
in the future as in the past your preferment will depend upon your 
past performances, 

Ability, application, knowledge, integrity, and loyalty are the 
cardinal virtues that spell success in our Army. Above them all I 
place loyalty. 

By loyalty I mean not merely the blind adherence to the wishes 
and desires of your commanding officer. I include devotion to those 
placed by chance below you as well as to those assigned by military 
orders above you. 

Too often men are disposed to feel that loyalty is a unilateral 
quality. In doing so they fail to distinguish between loyalty 
and subordination. They are not synonymous terms. A com- 
manding officer owes a loyalty to his subordinates which is a 
higher and more delicate moral obligation than that due him by 
those subject to his orders. Army regulations demand obedience 
from a subordinate. A sacred code of honor dictates loyalty from 
a superior. Officers mindful of their obligations of loyalty to their 
subordinates always receive something more than the obedience 
which simply meets the letter and not the spirit of Army regula- 
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Perhaps the finest examples of loyalty to subordinates may be 
found in the life of the immortal Robert E. Lee. On all occa- 
sions his relationship to his subordinates was that of man to man. 
The humblest orderly who came to his quarters was received with 
the courtesy reserved by less noble souls only for officers of high 
rank and distinction. General Lee never begrudged his subordi- 
nates their successes, He was eager and happy to reward them 
honors and advancement. Whether brave performance in battle 
calls for commendation or decoration, or whether outstanding per- 
formance in peace demands a superior rating or promotion, the 
rewarding of your subordinates will never detract from your own 
accomplishments. On the contrary, it will bring you greater loy- 
alty and more wholehearted support. 

Before all of you there are still many fields for service. Some of 
you will be placed where opportunity immediately awaits you. 
Others of you may have to make your own opportunities. Re- 
member what Francis Bacon said more than 300 years ago: “A 
wise man will make more opportunities than he finds.” 

None of you needs weep that there are no worlds left for you to 
conquer, 

Our rifles, our pistols, our machine guns have not yet attained 
perfection. Our tactics, our technique in handling and coordinat- 
ing the use of our weapons still and always will need improve- 
ment. Our present details of organization, from the squad to the 
division, are not the last word on the subject. Our methods of 
instruction can be made better. There is nothing in the Army, 
no matter how efficient it may be today, that cannot be improved 
for use tomorrow. 

Unlimited opportunities arise before you. Graduates of this 
school have led the way in the past. Among you are the officers 
of today and tomorrow who will lead the Army in peace and in war 
to greater efficiency and nobler service. 

Gentlement of the graduating class of 1938, I salute you. 
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Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, the following correspond- 
ence which I have had with one of the official spokesmen for 
the Department of State is self-explanatory. One who reads 
will quickly learn why our present reciprocal trade treaty 
policy is feared by those who are dependent for their liveli- 
hood on the production of articles or goods which in the 
American market must meet the competition of the lower 
wage paid—yes, even the slave wage paid—workers of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic countries. 

The orator of the occasion, representing the State Depart- 
ment, as one will note, has never had any experience as an 
industrial worker or been employed in any capacity wherein 
he supervised the production of articles which were sold in 
the American market in competition with products of foreign 
countries. Further, his knowledge of labor organizations, ap- 
parently, he must have acquired from listening to the dis- 
tressful cries of the international bankers with whom he was 
formerly associated. 

I note that in answer to my request for the names of labor 
officials, which he attempts to infer are in favor of the recip- 
rocal trade treaty policy, he cites the name of only one 
minor labor official out of the many thousands of such labor 
officials who have personally appeared at hearings in Wash- 
ington in militant protest against the jobs of our American 
workers being transferred to workers in foreign countries. 

It is my understanding that there are at least 115 national 
labor organizations of workers in the United States. To be 
able to cite the name of only one minor official of all these 
organizations in favor of a policy which has been repudiated 
by so many of the chief executives of almost all of the other 
labor organizations would indicate he had to travel rather 
far afield to find anyone to sustain his point of view. 

In substance, I note that the beneficiaries of our present 
policy are those mass-producing industries where the labor 
cost is low, and those industries hardest hit are those from 
which the worker derives the larger part of the prices paid 
by the consumer, 
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Tt is my opinion that this correspondence will enlighten 
some who have found it hard to understand the present short- 
sighted policy of our State Department. 

The correspondence follows: 


Hon. CHARLES F. DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Department of State, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: In reading the ConcrEsstiona Recorp I note an ad- 
dress you delivered at Amsterdam, N. Y., on March 11, 1938, in 
which you state, “Labor in this country has for generations been 
led to believe that its relatively high wages and its standard of 
living depend upon the tariff.” 

I represent the Seventh Massachusetts District, which district 
is composed mainly of the cities of Lynn, Lawrence, Salem, Pea- 
body, Lynnfield, Andover, Saugus, Nahant, Wakefield, Revere, Win- 
throp, and North Reading, The woolens, leather, shoe, cotton, 
rubber goods, lamps, and other industries, located in this dis- 
trict, the products of which are comparable to or competitive 
with foreign goods sold in the American market, when operating 
provide employment for many thousands of industrial workers. 

In view of your unqualified statement above quoted, from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which statement specifically means that 
labor has been misled by its leaders who advocate tariff protec- 
tion on imports of comparable or competitive products, may I 
inquire— 

What personal experience have you had in the production of 
any industrial products, comparable to or competitive with for- 
eign products, sold in the American markets? 

What labor organizations have you been or are you now a 
member of? 

What personal knowledge have you of a specific case which 
warrants the quotation above referred to? 

Do you believe that products of foreign workers, comparable to 
or competitive with products of American workers, should be 
allowed entry into our American market at total landed costs 
which costs are less than our American costs of production of 
comparable or competitive products? 

You admit, without any specific enumeration thereof, that 
“some of our industries cannot compete successfully against im- 
ported goods without the tariff, These industries, if they are to 
be maintained here, must either bring their costs down or be sub- 
sidized by the general public through a tariff.” I will appreciate 
your furnishing me with a list of these industries. 

It is common knowledge that there are three principal factors 
8 enter into production costs; namely, material, labor, and 
overhead. 

Do you believe that American industries—let us take the 
American pottery industry as illustrative—an industry wherein the 
United States Tariff Commission, after a 2-year study, reported 
that 35 percent of our annual consumption of pottery and china- 
ware was supplied by workers residing in foreign countries; 85 
percent of these foreign products were produced by workers in 
Japan; the American industry was allowed to continue in oper- 
ation and provide jobs for some 25,000 American workers only 
because the Japanese producers increased their prices, despite the 
fact that more than 90 percent of the American workers in this 
industry are organized and have worked under trade-union agree- 
ments for most of the past 40 years, with workers receiving wages 
which are none too high; the profits of this American industry 
for the 5-year period covered by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission averaged less than 5 percent, without any allowance for 
depreciation or obsolescence, should bring their costs or the wages 
of their workers down? 

You state that “wages are higher in export than in ‘protected 
industries.“ You also state, “high tariffs themselves explain in 
part why wages are lower in the industries possessing them. It is 
competition that strengthens industry by inviting rationaliza- 
tion and the reduction of costs and by providing the incentive to 
constant progress, Similarly the temporary relief from competi- 
tion afforded by excessive tariff ‘protection’ or other forms of 
subsidy weakens industry by temporarily making progress un- 
necessary.” 

What American industries can you specifically name which come 
within the scope of the above statement of yours? 

What costs can these unnamed industries reduce other than 
wages of American workers? 

You state that “nearly 25,000,000 of these—50,000,000 American 
workers gainfully employed—are employed in service industries 
such as transportation, wholesale firms, retail stores, public utili- 
ties, hotels, and hospitals. They obviously are not protected from 
any competition by the tariff.” 

Upon whom do these workers you refer to depend for their own 
livelihood? 

As an illustration, the city of Lawrence has a street-railway 
system. Ninety-five percent of the patrons thereof are employees 
or the families of the employees of the so-called protected indus- 
tries of Lawrence and vicinity. The wholesale firms, the retail 
stores, the public utilities, the hotels, and, yes, even the hospitals 
are all dependent upon the purchasing power of the industrial 
workers of Lawrence and vicinity employed in these so-called 
protected industries. That which is true of Lawrence is likewise 


true of almost every other producing community in these United 
States. 
You further said, “In short, only about one-sixth or one-seventh 


of the Nation’s working people are engaged in branches of pro- 
duction possessing tariff protection.” 
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Assuming that these statements of yours are supported 
departmental chiefs, and further assuming that the State 
ment was authorized to make such tariff changes as would be most 
helpful to all the people, how many plants now operating in 
Lawrence, Mass., under wages and working conditions now prevail- 
ing, would continue to operate? 

In view of the many millions of our American workers now 
wholly unemployed, I am deeply interested in your statement— 

“Had tariff protection in the United States been granted in 
moderation, the workers now engaged in industries which exist 
in their present scale because of high tariffs would be engaged 
in other industries in which we have greater natural advantages— 
a situation which would have been better for them and for the 
Nation.” 

Will you please furnish me with the names of those other indus- 
tries, existent, or at present nonexistent, which have those “greater 
natural advantages” and which would have provided better jobs 
for those millions of American workers now employed in “protected 
industries”? 

As one of the elected officials of our Government, responsible to 
the electorate, it strikes me that Co: is rather lax in appropri- 
ating moneys from the public funds for the support of employees of 
the Government who will ly, at Government expense, dis- 
seminate information which is not supported by actual facts and 
which is contrary to established policy. 

You refer in this address specifically to “the automobile industry 
as one industry which produces more cheaply than their foreign 
competitors and receives little or no assistance from the tariff.” 

Is this really a fair statement in view of the fact that you have, 
or can easily ascertain, the true facts? 

The American automobile industry is noted for the sweating of 
its workers. It is as a mass-production industry, de- 
pendent for its success on mass purchasing power. Where does 
this industry find that mass purchasing power which makes 
possible the delivery of its products at total prices which are less 
than foreign costs of production? Is it not the percentage of its 
products yearly sold to Americans? 

What percentage of our automobile production is exported? 

Were it not for the mass pure power of our American 
workers, could American automobiles be offered for export at prices 
now quoted? 

Is it not true that during the years 1936-37 a large percentage 
of our automobile exports were shipped in parts, to be assembled 
by workers in foreign countries, employed in plants owned by 
American companies? 

You state that “tariffs tend to maintain high and rigid prices 
by relieving domestic producers of the need of being progressive 
and by favoring monopoly.” 

Presumably your official position, Assistant Chief, Division of 
Trade Agreements, State Department, warrants the belief that you 
are now familiar with foreign industrial conditions. 

Is it not true that the larger part of our industrial imports from 
European countries, as well as from Japan, are controlled by cartels, 
or what we in the United States know as monopolies? Is it not 
also true that in our trade agreements, such as with Czecho- 
slovakia, we specifically state that we recognize and will deal with 
monopolies? 

Is there a monopoly in the United States favored, as you state, 
in the imposition of tariff duties on imports of leather shoes, 
woolens, cotton goods, leather goods, rubber footwear, and other 
rubber goods? 

Is it true, as reported in the Democratic cloak room of the House 
of Representatives, that last year the Chicago Beef Trust imported 
into the United States from their wholly owned plants in South 
America some 88,000,000 pounds of canned meats at total landed 
costs which were some 12 cents per pound less than our costs of 
producing and canning an inferior grade of American beef? 

You quote the Department of Agriculture as claiming that our 
tariff on sugar costs the American people yearly some $350,000,000 
more than if we had imported sugar on a (duty) free basis, This 
sugar-import matter was recently dealt with by the State Depart- 
ment, I believe. May I inquire if the same number of State and 
other governmental department employees—or, perhaps better to 
say, representatives—as are now traveling around the country 
making speeches in favor of reciprocal-trade treaties, which speeches 
are not wholly borne out by the facts, made any effort to protect 
the American consumer from this extra cost for his sugar? 

You refer in your address to wool and the extra cost of some 
$200,000,000 annually due to the tariff. The woolen-mill workers 
of my district, and, if I am correctly informed, the woolen-mill 
owners, have not asked for any reduction in the tariffs on wool. 

May I ask that you furnish me the percentage of our domestic 
production yearly exported, in values and in quantities, for the 
past 5 years of the following: 

Automobiles, complete. 

Automobiles, in parts. 

Canned goods: Vegetables, fruits. 

Tobacco (different types). 

Pork products, lard. 

Office machinery and equipment, scrap iron, war equipment, 
agricultural machinery. 

Grains: Corn, wheat, barley, malt, rice. 

When our exports of a given commodity or article exceed our 
imports, say, for a 5-year period, is it your official belief that the 
duties on such articles or commodities, if any, should be reduced or 
wholly eliminated as unnecessary? 

This whole matter of tariff protection is a matter of grave con- 
cern to the people of my district, and it is my intention to deal 
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with this matter in detail on the floor of the House as soon as 
possible. Therefore, I am anxious to receive from you within the 
next few days answers to the queries herein propounded. 

An immediate response will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE J. CONNERY, M. O. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 23, 1938. 
The Honorable LAWRENCE J. CONNERY, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mn. Connery: I have received your letter of April 4, 1938, 
written to Mr. Darlington, of the Division of Trade Agreements of 
this Department, containing certain inquiries with respect to the 
address which he delivered at Amsterdam, N. Y., on March 11, 1938. 

In reply I am enclosing a memorandum which I have received 
from Mr. Darlington dealing with the questions you have raised. 


Sincerely yours, 
SuMNER WELLS, Acting Secretary. 

Enclosure: Memorandum. 

MEMORANDUM 
APRIL 15, 1938. 

Mr. Secretary: I have received a letter, dated April 4, 1938, from 
Representative LAWRENCE J. CONNERY, of Massachusetts, in which he 
comments on the address that I delivered at Amsterdam, N. Y., on 
March 11 and asks me a number of questions with regard thereto. 

Some of Mr. Connery’s questions, such as those asking whut per- 
sonal experience I have had in production and of what labor organi- 
zation I am a member, do not appear to be particularly germane 
either to my address or to the trade-agreements program. I am 
glad, however, to respond to those of Mr. Connrry’s questions which 
do bear upon the trade-agreements program and the related subjects 
discussed in my address. 

Mr. Connery asks to be informed of a specific case which warrants 
the statement that “labor in this country has for generations been 
Ied to believe that its relatively high wages and its standard of living 
depend upon the tariff.” To cite the name of one person, or even of 
several, in answer to this question would be an invidious act when 
the individuals and organizations who have stressed this alleged 
relationship are so numerous. One need only refer to the hearings 
before the Committee for Reciprocity Information, notably those in 
connection with the trade agreement with Czechoslovakia and that 
proposed with the United to discover numerous instances 
in which witnesses have endeavored to make it appear that Ameri- 
can wage scales rest upon high tariffs. Reference might also be 
made to the implications contained in the Republican Party plat- 
forms of 1932 and 1936, and to the discussion of the tariff in the 
Republican Campaign Textbook of 1932. 

I would like also to mention, as evidence of the validity of my 
remark, a statement made by Senator ROBERT F. WAGNER, & recog- 
nized friend of labor, in a radio address on “Labor’s Stake in 
World Trade“: 

“For a while, the worker was led into the delusion that his wages 
would be higher simply by virtue of the wholesale exclusion of 
foreign goods. It was forgotten that sustained prosperity for all 
depended upon efficient business, and that efficient business 
sought the opportunity to benefit by the special facilities of every 
country and every clime. In fact, careful examination has not 
indicated that high wages depend upon a virtual boycott of for- 
eign goods. In 1929 the average annual wage in 36 nonproteeted 
industries was over $500 greater than in 36 highly protected ones. 
In 1935, while the average hourly earnings in all manuf: 
stood at 56 cents, the three highest industries, averaging over 80 
cents per hour, were anthracite mining, building construction, 
and rubber tires, none of which received protection of any kind. 

“The trade policies which we are now perfecting are just as 
protective to labor and industry as any that have been followed 
in the past. But we are attempting to protect the right things 
rather than the wrong. We are no longer protecting the ineffi- 
ciency which can live only by artificial assistance and which is a 
drain upon the worker’s purse whenever he buys the necessities 
of life. But we are continuing to protect every legitimate and 
useful endeavor from the competition of inferior goods and wage 
exploitation. Above all we are protecting millions of jobs by 
reviving the world trade upon which they depend. The visible 
signs today that our foreign trade is expanding are among the 
surest tokens of general industrial revival, reemployment, and in- 
cre prosperity.” 

Following Senator WAGNER, Mr. John W. Edelman of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Hosiery Workers delivered an address on the 
same topic, during the course of which he made the following 
statements: 

“In the historic struggle of contending economic forces on the 
tariff question in this country, labor has time and time again 
permitted itself to be used; the most wretched poverty, exploita- 
tion and degradation of human beings, young and old, has been 
perpetuated behind the tariff walls which labor itself helped to 
erect. From now on labor must decline to have ready-made poli- 
cies on any economic issues handed to it by any political party 
or by the proponents of any point of view. 

$ s * 6 s ` w 


“The immediate problem, as I see it, is that labor must equip 
itself to be able to achieve social benefits through the negotiation 
of reciprocal-trade agreements while avoiding actions which may 
upset already confused and unstable economic situations. 
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“The policy of reciprocal-trade agreements is predicated on the 
sound theory that all groups or nations shall increase standards 


by trade expansion. Labor seeks to participate in this program so 
that the theory of the policy can be carried out in fact. 
. s . . s * 


. 


“In my judgment American wage earners will never again per- 
mit themselves to be used as stage properties in tariff hearings. 
Labor as the greatest consumer in the Nation has a stake in the 
fight to keep living costs down. Tariff increases that merely pro- 
duce higher costs of commodities are a threat to labor and will be 
Opposed no matter what minority interest is aided to make profits 
thereby. 

* 


* s . . * . 


“We discard the notion that tariffs necessarily yield high wages 
or stabilize employment.” 

As evidence of the correctness of my remark that labor has been 
led in these beliefs for generations, I should like to quote a 
brief passage from a book published by Professor Taussig, formerly 
Chairman of the United States Tariff Commission, in 1924: 

“e + * For years and years it has been dinned into the ears 
cf the American people that high wages are the result of protec- 
tion, or at least dependent on protection; that the maintenance 
of a high standard of living depends on the barrier against com- 
peting laborers of lower price, and that the workingman has a 
Special and peculiar interest in the system of high duties. And 
yet I apprehend that here, too, the judgment of the economists 
would be with virtual unanimity the other way. The general 
range of wages in the United States was not created by protec- 
tion and is not dependent on protection. The common talk about 
the sacredness of protection as a means of uplifting the working- 
man is mere claptrap.” 

In making the statement to which Mr. Connery’s question re- 
fers, I in no way advocated, or even implied advocacy of, free 
trade. There should be no misunderstanding on this point, and 
no ground for misunderstanding was given in my address. In 
fact, I took pains to point out that free trade is not an issue in 
connection with the trade-agreements program. In this regard I 
stated: “The world is at present in a highly unsettled state, many 
unusual practices are being employed in international trade, and 
certain countries which have mastered the industrial technique 
have wage levels materially lower than ours. In these circum- 
stances it is not only desirable but necessary to retain adequate 
tariffs, a fact which was recognized by Congress in the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Mr. Connery’s next inquiry concerns the so-called cost-of-pro- 
duction formula. The discussion of this formula in the report of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of February 1, 1937, on the 
resolution to renew the Trade Agreements Act provides a most 
convincing reply to this inquiry. The committee stated in part 
as follows: 

“The committee has taken note of suggestions that the cost- 
of-preduction formula, whereby changes in duties would be made 
only on the basis of prior findings of the difference in cost of 
production here and abroad, be incorporated into the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. However plausible on its face, this formula, if intro- 
duced into the act, would, in the committee’s opinion, so seriously 
impede the effective operation of the act as virtually to nullify it. 
The committee feels that adequate consideration is already given 
to cost data as part of the general body of information taken into 
account in administering the act, and that reliance upon the cost 
formula as the sole basis for tariff adjustments in the trade 
agreements would be wholly impracticable. 

* + * * * 
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Moreover, while the committee does not undertake at this time 
to pass upon the matter, it cannot fail to call attention to severe 
criticism to which the cost formula as a basis for tariff making has 
been subjected by outstanding authorities and experts in this field. 
The testimony of Chairman Robert L. O'Brien, of the United States 
Tariff Commission, before this committee in 1934 and again before 
the Senate Finance Committee, is unreservedly critical of the whole 
formula (testimony of the Honorable Robert Lincoln O’Brien, Chair- 
man of the United States Tariff Commission, before Committee on 
Ways and Means, House of Representatives, on H. R. 8430, March 
8-14, 1934, pp. 72-76 and 79-82, and before the Committee on 
Finance, United States Senate, on H. R. 8687, April 26-May 1, 1934, 
pp. 143-156, 73d Cong., 2d sess.). The late Thomas Walker Page, 
for Many years a member and one-time Chairman of the Tariff 
Commission, and a world authority on the tariff, condemns the 
formula in his well-known book on tariff making (Making the 
Tariff in the United States, Institute of Economics, Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1924). Among students and experts 
on the tariff there has been virtual unanimity in this matter. 

“Quite apart from basic objections as to the principle involved, 
concerning which these critics are wholly in accord, there is com- 
plete agreement among them that the formula is wholly incapable 
of scientific administration. Complete data can seldom be ob- 
tained, especially in foreign countries, and when obtained are fre- 
quently of little value, Of agricultural products the costs tend to 
fluctuate widely from year to year with the vicissitudes of the 
weather. Joint products and byproducts offer a wide latitude for 


the vagaries of the cost accountants. In any country the costs 
are likely to be as numerous as the producers of the item. There is 
no such thing as ‘the’ cost. Such variables as these, and others, 
reduce to complete absurdity the notion that this formula, which 
bas all the outward aspects of a definite standard, is in fact any 
standard at all * * *,” 
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The essential reason, of course, for which the students of the 
tariff and others mentioned above are critical of the cost-of-produc- 
tion formula is that this formula, in principle, would stop virtually 
all trade in the products to which it was applied, and would do so 
in fact if it could be applied with perfect accuracy. 

Following this inquiry, Mr. Connery quotes the passage from my 
address which reads “some of our industries cannot compete suc- 
cessfully against imported goods without the tariff. These indus- 
tries, if they are to be maintained here, must either bring their 
costs down or be subsidized by the general public through a tariff.” 

Mr. Connery asks to be furnished with a list of such industries. 
It may be stated as a general proposition that many of those 
industries which at the present time enjoy high rates of duty 
could not, organized as they now are, compete successfully against 
imports if these duties were entirely removed. The names of the 
industries enjoying high protection may be discovered by refer- 
ence to the Tariff Act, as well as to the Tariff Commission study 
entitled “Economic Analysis of the Foreign Trade of the United 
States in Relation to the Tariff” (S. Doc. 180, 72d Cong.). Insofar 
as the Trade Agreements Act is concerned, however, Mr. CONNERY’S 
question is academic, for that act specifically provides that no 
existing rate of duty shall be modified by more than 50 percent 
= bre no article shall be transferred between the dutiable and 

ree N 

With further reference to the above quotation, Mr. Connery 
inquires if I believe that American industries—and he takes the 
pottery industry as an example—should bring their costs or the 
wages of their workers down. I would respectfully submit that 
no suggestion along either of these lines was made in my address. 
The fact remains, however, that unless those industries which are 
dependent, as at present operated, upon the tariff do bring down 
their total cost of production, they must, if they are to continue 
to be maintained, continue to receive a tariff subsidy. The ques- 
tion of whether or not such a situation is in the national interest 
is a metter of broad public policy which rests with the people and 
the Congress to decide. 

Mr. ConNERY next quotes my statement that “wages are higher 
in export than in ‘protected’ industries,” and asks what American 
industries I can name which come within the scope of this state- 
seen This statement introduces the following passage in my 
address: 

“A study recently made of the wages paid in a group of repre- 
sentative export industries having little or no tariff protection 
and in a similar number of highly protected industries reveals 
some interesting facts. The average annual wage per worker paid 
in the export or little protected industries was $1,603 in 1929, 
$1,070 in 1933 and $1,364 in 1935. In the highly protected in- 
dustries it was $1,025 in 1929, $716 in 1933 and $827 in 1935. Note 
that the average wage of $1,025 paid in the protected industries 
in the best year, 1929, was lower than the average wage of $1,070 
paid in the export industries in 1933, the worst year.” 

The export industries upon which the above figures are based 
are the following: Agricultural implements (including tractors), 
motor vehicles, bodies, and parts, petroleum refining, copper smelt- 
ing and refining, sewing machines and attachments, typewriters 
and parts, linseed oil cake and meal, lubricating oils and greases not 
made in petroleum refineries, paper and cloth abrasive wheels, 
saws, files, and rasps, bone black, carbon black, and lampblack. 
The protected industries considered in the above calculation are 
the following: Handkerchiefs and cotton small wares, corsets and 
allied products, shirts, embroideries, lace goods, rag carpets and 
rugs, silk and rayon goods and rayon and allied products, leather 
gloves and mittens, worsted and woolen goods, matches, 
toys and games (except children’s wheel goods and sleds), baskets 
and rattan and willow ware, not including furniture. 

The next question which Mr. Connery raises is “What costs can 
these unnamed industries reduce other than wages of American 
workers?” It is presumed that reference is made to the protected 
industries mentioned in my statement quoted above. Again I would 
like to submit that no suggestion was advanced in my address that 
any specific industry reduce either wages or other costs. The pas- 
sage to which this question refers is a simple repetition of the widely 
known fact that wages are generally higher in our export industries 
than in those industries enjoying high tariff subsidies. 

Reference is then made to my statement that “nearly 25,000,000 
of these (50,000,000 American workers gainfully employed) are em- 
ployed in service industries such as transportation, wholesale firms, 
retail stores, public utilities, hotels, and hospitals. They obviously 
are not protected from any competition by the tariff.” Mr. CONNERY 
inquires “upon whom do these workers you refer to depend for their 
own livelihood?” They depend for their livelihood, of course, upon 
the patronage of all members of the population, including their 
own coworkers. In a particular locality, such as Lawrence, which 
Mr. ConNERY mentions, where a number of industries have been 
developed under the shelter of high tariffs, other local enterprise 
will, at the time, be more or less dependent upon the same tariffs, 
but only to the extent that those tariffs actually are needed to 
support the industries concerned. This is not disputed in my ad- 
dress, nor can it be disputed that if the trade-agreements program 
should operate to constrict the industries of Lawrence dependent 
on protection it would, temporarily at least, probably have an ad- 
verse effect upon those workers in Lawrence engaged in other 
occupations, 

Such a result, however, is precisely the opposite of what is to be 
expected from the trade-agreements program. That program is 
being pursued for the purpose of obtaining improved opportunities 
for our exports in foreign countries in return for carefully con- 
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sidered and moderate reductions in our import restrictions on prod- 
ucts which those countries are in a position to sell to us and which 
it is to our advantage to import. There are in our tariff many ex- 
cessively high duties, the principal effect of which is to penalize 
American consumers and exporters. Such duties can be reduced 
without injury to domestic producers. We also have duties on 
many products only remotely competitive with American products, 
and these, too, in many cases can be reduced without harm to our 
industries. It is in return for concessions in rates of duty such as 
those that we are endeavoring through trade agreements to obtain 
concessions from foreign countries of value to our export products. 
The trade-agreements program does not present the issue of protec- 
tion versus free trade, but of embargo protectionism versus rebuild- 
ing our foreign trade on the basis of removal of excessive trade 
barriers here and abroad. 

Far from being a menace to the tariff-protected industries of 
Lawrence, such a program is of benefit to, and should be wel- 
comed by, them, for it broadens and stre: the domestic 
market where they must dispose of virtually their entire produc- 
tion. There are many agricultural and industrial workers in the 
United States who cannot buy the goods produced in Lawrence 
unless they can sell their own products in foreign markets. More- 
over, the workers engaged in the service enterprises in the locali- 
ties where these export workers are situated are also dependent, 
to a greater or less degree, upon the maintenance of foreign mar- 
kets. They also, of course, are rendered unable to buy the prod- 
ucts of Lawrence if these foreign markets are impaired. 

The economic health of the community and of the Nation is a 
matter of great importance to the workers in service industries, 
regardless of the particular community in which they may be lo- 
cated. If, by virtue of a system of tariff protection carried to 
excess, the Nation’s productive energies are used in less effective 
ways than might otherwise have been the case, the employees in the 
service industries are adversely affected thereby together with all 
others. In brief, the workers in such industries, while not pro- 
tected from any competition by the tariff, are vitally interested 
that our tariff policy shall be the one which serves the Nation’s 
interest best. 

Mr. Connery’s next inquiry refers specifically to Lawrence, Mass., 
a city of which I have made no special study but which is in his 
constituency. Ip these circumstances, any answer would be a pre- 
sumption on my part. I would, however, like to make this ob- 
servation: The Trade Agreements Act, which authorizes modifica- 
tion of our import duties up to a maximum of 50 percent, has 
been in effect for almost 4 years. During that time 17 trade agree- 
ments have been concluded. A long list of important concessions 
have been obtained in these agreements of benefit to our agricul- 
tural and industrial exports, yet, notwithstanding, the concessions 
which have been given by this country in return have been so 
carefully formulated and so moderate that no American industry 
has found any reel cause for complaint. Surely this record should 
justify the people of Lawrence in regarding the future, insofar as 
the trade-agreements program is concerned, with confidence. 

The succeeding inquiry refers to my statement that “had tariff 
protection in the United States been granted in moderation, the 
workers now engaged in industries which exist in their present 
scale because of high tariffs would be engaged in other industries 
in which we have greater natural advan „ a situation which 
would have been better for them and for the Nation.” Mr. Con- 
wery asks to be furnished “with the names of those other indus- 
tries, existent or at present nonexistent, which have those ‘greater 
natural advantages’ and which would have provided better jobs 
for those millions of American workers now employed in ‘protected 
industries.’ ” 

This question, I feel, can best be answered in the following man- 
ner: Given a sufficient degree of protection, the belief may be ven- 
tured that there are probably few products, either agricultural or 
industrial, that are now imported which could not be produced 
within the United States. A sufficiently high duty on silk, for in- 
stance, might serve to induce its cultivation in our Southern States 
by farmers who now grow the lus cotton we do not use at home 
and hence export. No reasonably minded person could suppose 
that such a situation would constitute an improvement over that 
which obtains at present. It requires but the slightest familiarity 
with underlying economic principles to realize that the export 
industries of a country, generally speaking, are the ones in whicn 
the capital and labor of the country are most effectively employed. 
Hence, while avoiding the invidious act of mentioning specific in- 
dustries, I would suggest that a broad answer to Mr. CONNERY’S 
question is afforded by our foreign-trade figures, which indicate 
what branches of production in the United States have developed 
with sufficient efficiency to permit them to compete successfully in 
foreign markets. 

Mr. Connery then states that Congress is rather lax in appro- 
priating moneys for the support of Government employees who dis- 
seminate information which is contrary to established policy. The 
established commercial policy of the United States must be assumed 
to be that e: by Congress in the Trade Agreements Act and 
embodied in the trade-agreements program. My address at Amster- 
dam dealt with this program y from the standpoint of its 
interest to labor. Only half of my address, however, was repro- 
duced in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a fact which may explain Mr. 
ConNeERY’s criticism, for the part dealing more particularly with 
the Trade Agreements Act and program is the part which was 


The Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce invited you to 
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send “one of the men in your Department” to address the chamber 
and the people of Amsterdam on the trade-agreements program, 
stating that great interest existed in Amsterdam regarding the pro- 
gram. Surely there can be nothing improper in a departmental 
Official responding to an invitation to explain a policy laid down 
by Congress. 

Mr. Connery next inquires if my reference to the automobile 
industry as one which produces more cheaply than its foreign 
competitors and receives little or no assistance from the tariff is 
a fair statement in view of the true facts. I am at a loss to under- 
stand how this statement could be considered other than fair. It 
is amply supported by facts, and moreover by facts that are common 
knowledge. 

The automobile industry, it is true, has nominal tariff protection, 
but this means little for American automobiles are exported to 
every continent in the world. The industry is recognized as a 
mass-production industry wherein the unit costs are reduced in 
proportion to the number of automobiles produced. While it is, 
of course, true, as Mr. CONNERY , that the delivery of 
automobiles abroad at prices which are less than foreign costs of 
production is made in large part by the mass purchasing 
power in the United States, it is no less true that the low prices at 
which automobiles can be offered here at home, which low prices 
are the chief factor in creating our large domestic market for auto- 
mobiles, are made possible in part by exports. The 
automobile industry itself claims that a reasonable volume of 
exports is of vital importance to the American consumer, and that 
an increase in the volume of exports is essential if lower unit costs 
are to be achieved. 

I have read with interest Mr. Connery’s statement that “the 
American automobile industry is noted for the sweating of its 
workers.” A discussion of the validity of this remarkable statement 


would not be germane to the subject of this memorandum, but T 
would like, nevertheless, to call attention to the following 

which show how very favorably the wages paid in the automobile 
industry compare with those paid in manufacturing in general: 


1929 


Average wage per wage earner in all manufacturing indurtries | $, 316 
Average for 12 export industries 1, 603 
Average for motor vehicles, bodies, and parts 1,633 


The following figures are given in reply to Mr. Connery’s ques- 
tion, “What percentage of our automobile production is exported?” 


Percent of exports to production, by value automobiles and trucks 


11.0 


1 Automobile Facts and Figures, published by the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Mr. Connery also asks: “Is it not true that during the years 
1936-37 a large percentage of our automobile exports were shipped 
in parts, to be assembled by workers in foreign countries, employed 
in plants owned by American companies?” The percentages which. 
our exports of parts for assembly formed of our total exports of 
automobiles, parts, and accessories in these 2 years are: 1936, 17.2 
percent; 1937, 15.4 percent, The figures are as follows: 


Exports of automobiles, parts, and accessories 
Exports of automobile parts for assembly 


While the export of automobile parts for assembly abroad may 
be a less advantageous form of export, from the point of view of 
American labor, than that of assembled automobiles, it never- 
theless does provide employment in this country. Labor is better 
off with these exports than it would be if they did not take place. 
The alternative to them is not greater exports of assembled cars, 
for it is largely because foreign countries had placed severe re- 
strictions on imports of assembled American cars that our man- 
ufacturers established branch plants in those countries. The 
alternative, in fact, is just that much less exports of American 
goods in total. It was, of course, the very excesses of our own 
tariff policy that gave great, if not the principal, impetus to the 
establishment of branch plants abroad. Our producers were 
forced to resort to this means to get their products into other 
countries, over the high barriers which had been erected in no 
small degree in consequence of our own excessive tariff policy. 

Mr. CoNNERY’s succeeding inquiries relate to monopoly. 

“Ts it not true,” he asks, “that the larger part of our industrial 
imports from European countries, as well as from Japan, are con- 
trolled by cartels, or what we in the United States know as monop- 
olies?” While it is difficult to generalize with regard to the vast 
variety of our industrial imports, it may be stated that the bulk of 
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them are sold here under very competitive conditions and are not 
subject to cartel or monopoly control. Without commenting on 
the merits of the cartel question, it may be noted that to the ex- 
tent that foreign cartels do maintain the prices of imported goods 
higher than they would otherwise be, it is the American consumer, 
and not the American producer, who has a grievance. 

“Is it not also true,” Mr. Connery continues, “that in our trade 

ts, such as with Czechoslovakia, we specifically state that 

we recognize and will deal with monopolies?” The provision re- 

garding monopolies which has been included in many of the trade 

ts refers to monopolies established by the Government. 

It is a provision designed to ensure that when purchases of foreign 

are made by these monopolies our goods will be granted 

equality of treatment. It does not recognize such purely private 

monopolies as may exist either here or abroad affecting either our 
imports or exports, 

Finally, with regard to this subject, Mr. Connery asks if there 
is “a monopoly the United States favored in the imposition of 
tariff duties on ports of leather shoes, woolens, cotton goods, 
leather goods, rubber footwear, and other rubber.” No mention 
was made in my address of any particular industry in this regard. 
My statement referred to high tariffs and was that they “tend to 
maintain high and rigid prices by relieving domestic producers of 
the need of being progressive and by favoring monopoly.” This 
unquestionably is true. To the extent that tariffs shut out compe- 
tition from abroad, to that extent do they give the domestic pro- 
ducers a monopoly of the domestic market. 

Mr. Connery then asks: 

“Is it true, as reported in the Democratic cloakroom of the House 
of Representatives, that last year the Chicago Beef Trust imported 
into the United States from their wholly owned plants in South 
America some 88,000,000 pounds of canned meats at total landed 
costs which were some 12 cents per pound less than our costs of 
producing and canning an inferior grade of American beef?” 

Certain American meat-packing firms have considerable invest- 
ments in plants in South America, some of which pack canned 
corned beef which is sold in the United States. These plants, in 
which American capital is invested, are not, however, all wholly 
owned by American firms, and there is no information available 
to the Department which would indicate that all of the canned 
beef imported into the United States in 1937 was produced in plants 
in which American firms are financially interested. The reference 
to the alleged 12 cents per pound difference between the landed cost 
of imported canned corned beef and the cost of production of do- 
mestic canned corned beef does not appear to have significance, 
because there is almost no canned beef of this type produced in the 
United States. Moreover, it is believed that there would be little 
such canned beef produced in this country even if the imported 
product were entirely excluded. The most significant facts con- 
cerning imports of canned corned beef were explained in your letter 
of March 24, 1938, to the Honorable Par Harrison, the attached 
copy of which you may wish to send to Mr. CONNERY. 

Mr. Connery then refers to my statement that “the Department 
of Agriculture has estimated that the sugar-quota system, which 
is based on a high tariff, cost the American people in the year 
1936-37, $350,000,000 more than if we had imported sugar on a free 
basis,” and asks whether “the same number of State and other 
governmental department employees—or perhaps better to say 
representatives—as are now traveling around the country making 

es in favor of reciprocal-trade treaties, which speeches are 
not wholly borne out by the facts, made any effort to protect the 
American consumer from this extra cost for his sugar.” 

The sugar policy of the Government is determined by Congress 
and in most important respects is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Department of State participated in the preparation and 
negotiation of the reciprocal-trade agreement with Cuba in 1934, 
by which the United States, in return for tariff and other con- 
cessions granted our exports by Cuba, reduced the duties on Cuban 

and certain other Cuban products. The reduction in the 
duty on sugar was a part of a coordinated program, which em- 
braced, as well, the Jones-Costigan amendment to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act providing for production control and the alloca- 
tion of quotas among the various areas supplying the American 
market, and which was designed to restore the former important 
market for our goods in Cuba and at the same time reestablish 
reasonable prices for producers of sugarcane and sugar beets in 
the United States. 

In the negotiation of the international agreement regarding the 

tion of production and marketing of sugar, signed at London 
on May 6, 1937, the American delegate devoted special attention to 
the protection of American consumers. This aspect of the matter 
was described in the report of the delegate of the United States to 
the International Sugar Conference heid in London April 5 to May 
6, 1937, which is printed in the message from the President, Senate 
Executive T, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, pages 23 to 27. 
In further response to Mr. Connery’s question, I should like to 
refer also to the letter addressed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to the Honorable ROBERT J. BuLKLEY, which discusses the activities 
of the Department of Agriculture as they affect the consumer. 
This letter was issued by the Department of Agriculture as a 
press release dated March 1, 1938. 
Mr. Connery then asks to be furnished “the percentage of our 
domestic production yearly exported, in values and quantities, for 
the past 5 years of the following.” The products mentioned and 
the percentages requested are given in the table below: 
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United States exports in relation to domestic production 


Article 


Canned vegetables.. 41.4) 41.3 
Canned fruits...... 21.1 | 420.8 
Tobacco, leaf ¢ 34.3 | 35.8 
. 11.8 3.9 

AR Wena 23.4 17.4 
Office appliances 27.0 | 426.8 
Scrap iron, war equipme: () @) 
Agricultural im 29.7 | 1.29.7 

and mach: 
Corn ( 2 2 
Wheat 1. 5.1 4.3 
Barley 11. 3.9 3.5 
. 10.2 11.4 
1 Available statistics show percentage exported either on quantity or val 

as here given, but do not show percentages on both quantity and —.— basis for any 


erticle. 

3 See table on p. 19. 

3 Not available, 

Pata are for 1933. 

Data are for 1935. 

Only available statistics on tobacco exports in relation to production, 

Pata are for 1931, 

Pata are for 1932, 

Pata are for 1934. 

10 Based on production figures for “Farm equipment.” 

1! Based on export figures which—for corn, include meal; for wheat, include flour; 
for barley, include malt; and for rice, include flour, meal, and broken rice. 

Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Source: Foreign Trade of the United States, 1932, 1935, and 1936, and Summ: 
of United States Trade With the World, 1934, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

There are, of course, a number of branches of production in 
which the percentage of the total output exported is considerably 
higher than in those shown above. The percentages of our total 
production of certain other commodities which were sold in foreign 
markets in 1936 were as follows: Percent 
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1 Data are for 1935. 


Such examples reveal how specious is the argument that our 
export trade is unimportant because it comprises not more than 
10 percent of our total production. Foreign trade obviously is 
vital to the workers engaged in the production of goods such as 
these and to the regions where this production is carried on. A 
tariff policy which tends to restrict our foreign markets strikes 
directly at the welfare of these regions and through them at the 
welfare of the whole United States. 

Mr. ConNERY’s final question is: 

“When our exports of a given commodity or article exceed our 
imports, say for a 5-year period, is it your official belief that the 
duties on such articles or commodities, if any, should be reduced 
or wholly eliminated as unnecessary?” 

A useful response cannot, I feel, be made to so general a ques- 
tion. Each product must be given careful and thorough study by 
itself, and all factors affecting it must be taken into account, as 
is done in the case of every import and export product dealt with 
in connection with the trade-agreements program. The presump- 
tion in the case of such a product, however, is that the duty 
normally has no protective effect and probably tends indirectly to 
work to the disadvantage of the industry in question by making it 
more difficult for the industry to resist the imposition of restric- 
tions upon its product by foreign countries. 

I beg to transmit this memorandum to you, Mr. Secretary, for 
whatever use you may deem best to make of it. In your letter of 
March 30 to Senator Harrison, reporting on Senate Resolution 
242, you dealt at some length with the relation between foreign 
trade and the trade-agreements program to wages and the stand- 
ard of living enjoyed by American labor. In view of Mr. Con- 
NERY’s interest in this subject, you may wish to send the attached 


copy of your letter to him. 
CHARLES F. DARLINGTON, JI. 
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Mechanization of the Army—The Army on Wheels 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE LOUIS JOHNSON, THE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF WAR AT THE SEMIANNUAL MEETING, 
SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, SULPHUR 
SPRINGS, W. VA., JUNE 12, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me by the Senate, I present for insertion in the Recorp a 
speech delivered by Col. Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary 
of War, at the semiannual meeting of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.: 


Members of the Society of Automotive Engineers, I bring you a 
definite challenge from the War Department. You, who help to 
create our prosperity and to add to our happiness in time of peace, 
are needed to bolster our defenses and to minimize our losses in 
case of war, Your talents, which have brought us the blessings of 
the machine age, we, in a great crisis, will have to call upon to 
help us to preserve them. 

Many of you already are familiar with your destined role in a 
grave emergency. For years your advisory committees have cooper- 
ated with the Air Corps, the Ordnance Department, and the 
Quartermaster Corps in our efforts to solve our automotive prob- 
lems. Several weeks ago some of your representatives met with us 
at the Aberdeen Proving Grounds to work out a program to meet 
our automotive requirements in rubber. Last week another of your 
committees joined us at Fort Knox, Ky., in a study of the problems 
of our cavalry combat cars. Your guidance and intelligent direc- 
tion have influenced the development of our tanks, our trucks, and 
our airplanes. 

I am very happy publicly to acknowledge your help and coopera- 
tion and to extend to you the appreciation of the War Department 
for your patriotic services toward the development of our automo- 
tive program for industrial mobilization in time of war and for 
current procurement in time of peace. 

The automotive program of the War Department, as I visualize 
it, looks toward the development of an army on wheels which will 
operate more speedily, fight more efficiently, and suffer less severely 
than our military forces of the past. It aims to reduce the drudgery 
and the fatigue incident to combat. It promises to carry our men 
into the combat zone on trucks accompanied by tanks primed and 
ready for the crucial test of battle. It furnishes a means of keeping 
our soldiers up to their fullest efficiency at the moment of battle, 
when they need their strength and their wits most. It provides 
mechanical aids for the benefit of the human machines of flesh, 
blood, and spirit—still the backbone of all military efforts—whose 
combined fighting qualities no contrivance constructed by mere 
man can replace. 

In some countries of the world man is held cheap. Among some 
peoples human beings are counted in terms of cannon fodder. In 
the United States, on the other hand, we have the utmost respect 
for human life. We feel the responsibility for every soldier in our 
ranks. To save manpower by the broader use of fighting machines 
and to minimize losses are the responsibilities of every officer in 
the American Army, from general to second lieutenant. Conse- 
quently, the War Department is eager to substitute machines for 
men wherever feasible. The idea of making machines do the work 
of men is not new. In the Army it is as old as the profession itself. 

The primitive fighter depended for his success in combat upon 
his ability to move fast, to strike hard, and to resist long. In 
military language, we say he depended on mobility, power, and 
protection, When he learned to ride a horse to battle, he was 
taking the initial steps to mechanize his mobility. When he 
began to use slings instead of fists, he was mechanizing his 
power. When he marched forth carrying a shield in front of him 
to ward off the attack of his adversaries, he had mechanized his 
protection. During the ages we have moved along the lines of 
mechanization toward the strengthening of each of these three 
elements of combat separately. 

In the ancient battle chariot there was an attempt to combine 
all three in one fighting unit. It was not, however, until the 
advent of the tank on the western front in the World War that 
we find the practical achievement by land forces of a single self- 
propelled machine which combines within itself all three elements 
of combat. This development was made possible by the civilian 
inventions of the internal combustion engine and of the track- 
laying or crawler type of tractor. 

As a result of this progress in the automotive industry, the 
Army today is able to put in the field Infantry tanks and Cavalry 
scout and combat cars. These move at speeds up to 50 miles an 
hour, not only along roads but across country. They carry within 
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themselves heavy and light machine guns and antiaircraft ma- 
chine guns capable of effective fire while in full motion. They 
provide their crews with protection of armor sufficient to resist 
a penetration of rifle and light machine-gun projectiles at all 
except the closer ranges. 

In addition to our tanks and combat cars, the armies of today 
depend on motortrucks for the rapid transportation of troops 
and supplies. Unlike the tank or combat car, the army motor 
truck has no fighting power nor protective armor. It is merely 
a factor in mobility. 

The Army began to take advantage of the automotive machine 
as a means of rapid transportation of men and supplies in 1908 
when it purchased its first truck. On the Mexican border in 
1916, truck trains were employed as a means of bringing supplies 
to our troops camped at considerable distances from rail heads. 
Upon our entry into the World War, we increased our stock of 
motors. Our trucks, our ambulances, our passenger cars and our 
motoreycles were conspicuous along the battle roads of France. 
From time to time, we moved large combat units from one area 
to another by trucks and brought them into action to exploit a 
victory or to ward off a defeat. 

The end of the World War found us with a large stock of auto- 
motive equipment far in excess of our immediate needs. Until 
these vehicles became unserviceable and obsolete, Congress did 
not feel the necessity to authorize the purchase of trucks of 
greater speed and new design. By 1933, our surplus of the World 
War had become practically exhausted. There were relatively few 
replacements. 

For the motor transportation of our Infantry, we averaged one 
truck, one passenger car, and one motorcycle per regiment. 
About six of our regiments possessed more than this minimum 
„ consisted of old antiquated motors, models 
0 18. 

In 1933, the situation began to change for the better. In the 
intervening 5 years we have accomplished a great deal toward 
the increase of mobility in our Army. Appropriations for auto- 
motive vehicles have been liberally provided. 

Today, our Regular Army has about 13,000 motor vehicles and 
our National Guard about 8,000. In the Infantry, all our field 
trains and all our regiments are now motorized for the trans- 
portation of equipment and baggage. We have reequipped our 
Regular Army Infantry with new tanks and completely furnished 
our Mechanized Cavalry brigade with practically all of its combat 
vehicles. We are adding a limited number of new tanks to the 
National Guard companies. The four-mule prairie schooners have 
given way to trucks. Motor vehicles and cars have replaced horses. 

At long last, we have realized that the top-heavy, cumbersome, 
slow-moving World War division has outlived its usefulness as 
a means of modern combat. To increase our mobility and to 
economize on manpower by the substitution of machines, we 
have decided to streamline our Infantry and our Cavalry divi- 
sions. As an example of our progress, may I point out that the 
Infantry division of the World War had nearly 28,000 men. If 
called into action today, our divisions would include but 10,983 
men 8 could move faster and strike harder than our soldiers 
of 1917-18. 

The principal obstacle in the face of our determination to put 
the Army on wheels pertains to standardization of equipment. 
We have 28 different makes and models of passenger cars and 
143 makes and models of trucks. In a major emergency, the 
maintenance of this number of different vehicles in the theater 
of operations obviously would be an impossible task. 

I realize that in time of peace the purchasing system imposed 
upon the War Department by law and by the interpretations of 
the Comptroller General requires competitive bidding and the 
award of the contract to that company that promises to deliver 
at lowest figures. Appropriations are made annually and so lim- 
ited that all the needs of the Army in the way of automotive 
equipment cannot be purchased in a single year. Consequently, 
there is no assurance that the truck-producing agency that wins 
the award in 1938 will get the contract to supply the Army in 
1939. Some variations in makes and models, therefore, are un- 
avoidable. In my opinion, however, 28 different makes and 
models of passenger cars and 143 makes and models of trucks 
are an odd-lot of too great a variety. That absurd situation we 
must improve. 

I am determined to eliminate nonessential types. We must re- 
duce the number of necessary types to a minimum. It is toward 
this end that our Quartermaster Corps is devoting its skill and its 
energy. It is in this phase of our efforts that we have received such 
splendid cooperation from your committee. We are fortunate that 
we have the most successful and most progressive motor industry 
in the world. We are confident of your ability to give us the right 
kind of transportation to meet our varied needs. We do not believe, 
however, that our automotive problem in the way of trucks and cars 
has yet anywhere near reached a satisfactory solution. 

The time to perfect our machinery for automotive transportation 
is today. Once an emergency is upon us, it becomes too late to 
experiment along new lines. We shall make every effort to avoid 
the mistakes of the World War of waiting until after the declara- 
tion of hostilities for the development of machines to suit our needs. 
If war should come tomorrow, I assure you that we will not then 
begin to search, as we did in 1917, for an ideal vehicle. In time of 
peace it is well to experiment toward the ideal. In time of war we 
must be practical. We will take the best of our types available 
and immediately go into mass production. 
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Our tanks and combat cars present another set of problems. The 
manufacture of the tank and its components requires the coordi- 
nated efforts of dozens of specialized industries producing armor 
plate, engines, transmissions, machine guns, ball and roller bearings, 
clutches, springs, electric starters and generators, radio 8 
and many lesser items. Most of them are noncommercial and are 
not in quantity production. Thousands of special tools, jigs, and 
fixtures are required to produce our tanks in quantity. 

Tanks are built in conformity with the War Department’s policy 
of preparing industry in peace, so far as practicable, for its war 
load. The small number of tanks which we haye made and are 
making are manufactured largely from components obtained from 
specialized private firms by competitive bidding under strict War 
Department drawings and detailed specifications. 

There now are available a limited number of firms capable of 
producing successfully our special needs in tank components. So 
long as we are able to continue the annual manufacture of a limited 
number of tanks, we may expect a few such firms to remain in 
business as a nucleus for our war expansion. 

Nothing, perhaps, better indicates the ramifications involved in 
the manufacture of tanks and combat cars than the facts that the 
typical modern light tank consists of 22,000 parts and is covered by 
about 3,300 separate engineering drawings. Any automotive ve- 
hicle that requires that many parts and that many drawings, to my 
mind, is entirely too complicated and not easily if at all adaptable 
for mass production. To simplify our production of tanks, there- 
fore, challenges not only the ingenuity and skill of the engineers 
of the War Department but also those of the automotive industry 
who, in time of war, will be called upon to produce them in large 
quantities. 

Our tanks and combat cars are assembled in our own arsenals 
but in no sense is there competition with civilian industry. We 
have contracts in force today with manufacturers of steel, com- 
mercial engines, transmissions, trucks, airplane accessories, and 
rubber products to supply us with our needs in the production of 
tanks in time of peace. 

The true role of our arsenals is that of experimental labora- 
tories. They are not munitions factories. If we worked all six 
of them to their capacity, fully equipped them with the best of 
modern machinery and staffed them with all their needs in 
personnel, they still would be unable to produce more than 10 
percent of the Army’s requirements in time of war. For the other 
90 percent of our munition needs in emergency, we will have to 
turn to civilian production. 

To wait until an emergency for the production of our tank and 
combat cars will result in considerable delay before immediate 
battle needs can be met. The time necessary to get into quantity 
production is estimated from 5 months to a year, depending on 
the situation at the time of the emergency. I, therefore, deem it 
essential that we have on hand all the tanks and combat cars 
which our small Regular Army and National Guard will require 
for protection of our country on M-day and until the resources of 
industry can be mobilized. Their number should include a suf- 
ficient reserve to offset the losses which these covering forces may 
have to suffer while our great industries and our citizen armies 
rt mobilized and expanded to carry the burden of defending 

erica, 

In 1917-18, the tank was in its infancy. After the armistice, 
many promises were made as to its revolutionary effect upon the 
tactics and strategy of war. Extravagant claims were made that 
these steel monsters would overrun battlefields, crush all opposi- 
tion, and relegate Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery to the pages of 
history. These promises have not been fulfilled. 

The tank has added a new fighting weapon to the traditional 
means of combat. Its combined mobility, fire power, and protec- 
tion place in the hands of the commander of the land forces a 
powerful weapon of speed, power, and surprise which, properly 
used, will contribute greatly to victory on the battlefield and 
with a lessened cost in life. No modern army can afford to be 
without tanks. We, in the United States, who have been in the 
vanguard of automotive development throughout the world, should 
lead the way in tank and combat car development. 

Reports of the value of the tank in combat on the battlefields 
of Europe and Asia today are rather contradictory. Before dis- 
counting its potential usefulness in battle because of some of 
its evident shortcomings in Spain and China, we should make due 
allowances for the lack of mechanical experience on the part of 
the soldiers of Europe and Asia. 

In the United States practically all of our young men are 8c- 
customed to the handling of machines. Nearly every boy is a 
prospective chauffeur or tank mechanic. Commanding officers of 
our combat car troops and tank companies report that they have 
no recrui problems, that they have long waiting lists of men 
who desire to enlist in their outfits, that their soldiers are en- 
thusiastic about their machines, and that they are eager to learn 
their principles and mechanics. 

In Europe and Asia the contrary is true. There, men are not 
familiar with machines. Many of them actually fear the me- 
chanical beasts in their own hands. What would be a minor 
repair job for an American may turn out to be a complete col- 
lapse for a Spanish, Chinese, or Japanese soldier and a cogent 
reason for abandonment of his machine in the field. 

Recently, our mechanized Cavalry brigade, consisting of 516 
motor-driven vehicles and 3,000 officers and enlisted men, made a 
700-mile, 4-day practice march to test the utility, endurance, and 
quality of our machines. Night and day, rain or shine, at speeds 
of 25 to 45 miles an hour, they moved along our highways on 
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roads of various surfaces, over the Cumberland ridges and the 
hills of Kentucky and Tennessee, and each day reached their 
planned destination. 

Cavalry and Artillery officers, steeped in the lore of the horse, 
with a love for their animals and an admiration for their sterling 
qualities of loyalty and dependability in battle, carried their en- 
thuslasm into the maneuvers of mechanical steeds and “hell bug- 
gies.” Enlisted men, who a year ago were grooming horses and 
shoeing mules, were changing spark plugs and tuning engines 
with their characteristic thoroughness and attention. Repairs 
and even major overhauls were made along the march. 

So far as the men themselyes are concerned, and so far as the 
performance of these vehicles along well-marked roads is con- 
sidered, the maneuvers of the Seventh Cavalry Mechanized Brigade 
were a tremendous success. 

A tank or a combat car, however, is something more than a 
speedy means of locomotion and transportation. In its essence 
it is a land battleship which, as I have already indicated, must 
not only depend on its own mobility but on its shock and sur- 
prise tactics, on its own ability to deliver tremendous fire power 
on given targets, and on the protection it affords its crews. In 
the latter respects our combat cars tend to show certain definite 
weaknesses. 

Their noise and their dust on the road tend to destroy the ele- 
ment of surprise. The vulnerability of their armor against anti- 
tank guns tends to reduce their abilivy to protect their crews. 
The difficulties of communication tend to destroy coordinated fire 
power and shock tactics. There were times during the maneuvers, 
even along the highways, when commanders were out of touch 
with their outfits. Radio sets did not always function. There 
were situations when our scout cars could not reconnoiter the 
ground because of the inability of their vehicles to perform well- 
defined, prescribed tactical duties. 

I mention all these weaknesses not by way of criticism. On the 
contrary, we realize that mechanization is still young, that all 
armies are facing similar obstacles and that probably no nation 
has solved the problem to its entire satisfaction. I mention the 
patent defects so that we may make every effort to correct them. 
The purpose of our maneuvers is not to show off our vehicles to 
correspondents and foreign observers. It is to test the ability 
of our men and our machines. If they were perfect, we would 
require no maneuvers. While we shall strive toward it, we do not 
expect perfection. A progressive army realizes there will always be 
some shortcomings in its armaments and weapons. Our job is to 
see that the errors of today are eliminated tomorrow. To suc- 
ceed, I repeat, the skill and the ingenuity of patriotic engineers 
of the automotive industry are just as important as the work of 
the representatives of the War Department. The sound improve- 
ment of our mechanized automotive vehicles—their standardiza- 
tion and mass production—there is the definite challenge that I 
place before you. 

The art and science of war are not static. Improvements in 
machines are constantly being made throughout the world. We 
who today enjoy a large margin of superiority in the quality of 
our automotive vehicles must continue to retain that supremacy. 
With your full cooperation to improve and test our models and 
to standardize our equipment, and with the help of a united 
citizenry awakened to the needs of our Army, we will go forward 
on the road to an adequate national defense. 

Finally, let me say that it is the sincere hope and prayer of 
every responsible person in the War Department that we will 
never have to call on a single tank, a single combat car, or even 
a single motorcycle in defense of our country. 


Thomas Jefferson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA, AT THE 
INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., 
TO BE DELIVERED JULY 4, 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me, I present for insertion in the Record the address to be 
delivered by Senator CLAUDE PEPPER of Florida, at the Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs, Charlottesville, Va., July 4, 1938: 


Emerson has said that an institution is but the lengthened 
shadow of one man. How appropriate is that declaration to the 
scene here today, when we realize that this teaching and learning 
institution providing this forum for the exchange of ideas in the 
best tradition of intellectual freedom is but the lengthened shadow 
of the spirit and the hand of Thomas Jefferson, It is fitting in- 
deed that this university, which for more than a century has 
taught men and women how to live better, how to develop their 
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talents, to elevate their standards of life, to improve their quality 
of being, should still be concerned about how other men and 
women may live yet better than we, and how we, even, may, with 
the advantage of man’s increasing knowledge and experience and 
God's ever-enduring bounty, live still better tomorrow than we 
live today. This many-sided, almost universal genius, Thomas 
Jefferson, may be said to have had one passion in his life—a passion 
for liberty. And liberty to Jefferson meant freedom—freedom from 
the restraints which are neither natural to the state of man nor 


Just. 

The Virginia statute of religious liberty bears testimony to the 
fervor with which he fought against the shackles of the conscience 
imposed by intolerance, bigotry, or unrighteous authority. This 
flower of both an old and a new civilization here in this hallowed 
soil, amidst these age-old spreading trees and among these touch- 
ingly mellow traditions, is immortal evidence of his will to destroy 
the bonds of the mind and to dispel the dark shadows of lack of 
understanding. His wrote with burning words his passion 

those political restraints which narrowed the horizons of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. He laid his eloquent 
curse upon any form of government which should become destruc- 
Indeed, he imposed upon a free people 


inalienable to the American people. 
No man in our history has so broadened the horizon of con- 


determination of their survival. 

The Democratic Party, thus conceived, is the offspring of these 
Jeffersonian concepts of liberty and freedom. Throughout all its 
long history, its varied and changing career, has that party held 
steadfast to these sentiments of its origin. Its voice has not 
always been strong enough to arrest the Nation’s attention, its 
purposes and its methods have not always been unconfused, its 
faith has not always had the same fervor, but at no time have 
not both its voice and its hand been of the same person. It has 
not recanted, ever. 

Jefferson knew tyranny at first hand. He knew the tendency 
to oppression not only in foreign governments but in local gov- 
ernments, in majorities even at home; and he knew that nothing 
save rigid imj ble immunity could cloak the individual 
against the contradiction of the individual’s political freedom. 
He knew that men are ambitious and governments which men 
dominate take their ambitious passions from those who give the 
empty form vigorous reality of substance. He knew that moral 
restraint was not enough to safeguard those who loved liberty 
against overreaching governmental power. And so he was known 
to be jealous of every narrowing of individual freedom by addi- 
tional government A 

It might even be said that he knew that government was not an 
unmixed blessing. In its very nature and of its very necessity it 
exacted at best a great deal of one’s cherished freedom, and the 
strength of every tendency, well he knew, was more and more to 
collapse the corridors of freedom in which men lived. And so, in 
giving expression to the much and wrongly termed phrase “that 
government is best which governs least,” he deplored the necessity 
for every additional contraction of the boundaries of personal 
liberty. 

It is in „ however, to observe the misunderstanding of 
these principles which is current in some modern political speech. 
For many who are the disciples of a system which has conceived 
and would perpetuate upon the American people a siavery far 
more real than the tyranny of George III, call upon this same 
Jefferson as their prophet, and their authority to continue their 
dominion. This Jeffersonian philosophy of liberty and freedom 
they would reduce to a box with one side; and to hear them speak 
one would think that Jefferson neither appreciated nor opposed 
any oppression save that from England or from the Government 
of the United States; that his whole life’s struggle was one of 
total unconcern for the fate of men, women, and children from 
economic forces more in their tyranny than were ever 
the wildest ravings or the most oppressive decrees of a mad 
George 


To appreciate the emphasis in Jefferson’s attitude one must 
recall the economic and social order of which Thomas Jefferson 
was a part. It is not easy for us, citizens of an empire with more 
than 130,000,000 of people inhabiting so large a share of a conti- 
nent, besides islands beyond the seas, to appreciate that in 1776 
Jefferson wrote a Declaration of Independence for a population of 
about 3,000,000 scattered over a territory 1,500 miles in length, 
narrower than 500 miles in width. Fish in plentitude filled the 
streams and the sea, while game enlivened the primeval forests. 

The fallow ground invited man’s effort for his food and produce of 
his heart's desire. Illimitable acres stretched before his eye. In his 
inaugural address Jefferson spoke of our country as having “room 
enough for our descendants to the thousandths and thousandths 
generation.” Man's home beckoned from the virgin woods. A com- 
mercial system was still but the means of a society’s service, and 
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while it invited the enterprise of those who understood its signs, did 
not dominate a people's life or circumscribe their destiny. 

There was plenty of work for all. The relations between employer 
and employee were still intimate. The factory system had not come 
to chain men to their machines and condemn families to shabby 
cells in darkened areas of a free country. There was no great indus- 
trial prince who held the power of food, clothes, shelter, education, 
health, and happiness of a million fellow human beings. Monopolies 
had not devoured a nation’s forces of production and related the 
price of a country’s essentials not to cost but to what producers 
could exact. There were no masters of the elements of exchange, 
who possessed a despot’s power to guide the ebb and flow of a 
nation's fortune. 

The essentials of life, at least, were available to every man and 
woman by the exercise of reasonable enterprise and reasonable effort. 
And in that civilization and in that social order, so long as nature 
did not withdraw its bounty, there was no serious threat to the lib- 
erty of living, save from those artificial restraints which might be 
imposed either by or in the name of authority. 

The reason, therefore, that Thomas Jefferson so unrelentingly set 
his force against those artificial curbs upon natural liberty which he 
and his fellow citizens enjoyed was because he loved that natural 
Kind of freedom, and he wanted it ever to be the habit and the 
inheritance of man to be free in that grand way that nature here 
upon this bountiful continent made him free under a free and 
democratic government. 

Jefferson's administration, therefore, concerned itself with what 
were essentially political problems, including international compli- 
cations. In fact, upon his retirement the Assembly of Virginia 
passed a vote of thanks to Jefferson for the services he had rendered 
the country, naming among them the decline in the number of pub- 
lic officials, the reduction of the national debt, the peaceful acquisi- 
tion from the Indians of 100,000,000 acres of land for settlement, and 
doubling of the size of the national domain by the purchase of 
Louisiana, the lesson taught the Barbary pirates, and the inviolate 
preservation of freedom of speech and of the press. 

It will be noted, however, that there were two economic aspects 
of Jefferson's acquiring new land. The first was to open up new 
areas to acquisition and development for those who, for one reason 
or another, were forever marching toward the frontier; and the sec- 
ond was to provide unobstructed navigation of the nation’s greatest 
stream and forever to secure to his countrymen freedom of access to 
this great commerce-bearing waterway. 

It will not be overlooked, either, that Jefferson took this decisive 
step for his country’s peace and his country’s prosperity in the 
face of the gravest doubt as to his constitutional authority so to 
do; if in fact he were not actually convinced that in making the 
acquisition, he exceeded his authority. Jefferson, therefore, is cer- 
tainly no authority for the view that the Nation’s Government 
may not, when faced with a great national emergency involving 
the safety and the well-being of its people, resort even to the very 
verge of its constitutional power. 

In his first message to the Congress Jefferson also made it clear 
that he was not averse even to direct governmental aid to business, 
if in the public interest and under the circumstances in the opin- 
ion of the Congress such ald should be required, for while he 
stated his belief that “agriculture, manufacture, commerce, and 
navigation, the four pillars of our prosperity, are the most thriving 
when left most free to individual enterprise,” yet he added, “Pro- 
tection from casual embarrassment, however, may sometimes be 
seasonably interposed.” “If in the course of your observation or 
inquiry they should appear to need any aid within the limits of 
our constitutional powers, your sense of their importance is a 
sufficient assurance they will occupy your attention. We cannot, 
indeed, but all feel an anxious felicitude for the difficulties under 
which our carrying trade will soon be placed. How far it can be 
relieved, otherwise than by time, is a subject of important 
consideration.” 

Certainly Jefferson was not beyond using administratively the 
Federal financial power to weaken the force of the Federalist money 
interests by building up counteracting Republican financial 
agencies in what he regarded as the public interest. For Beard 
tells us that “knowing full well how deeply dyed with Federalism 
the United States Bank and its branches were, Jefferson and his 
advisers deliberately adopted a policy of manipulating the Gov- 
ernment funds in such a way as to build up local Republican 
moneyed machines in order to resist the force of the Federalists 
interest and provide competitors that would give the Republicans 
the power in the economic world, which they so earnestly desired.” 
And, continued Beard, “That this was a conscious policy of Jeffer- 
son's administration, there can be no doubt“ (Economic Origins of 
Jeffersonian Democracy, by Beard, 1927, p. 446). 

To make the matter beyond doubt, in reply to a communication 
concerning the bank at Providence, R. I., which was a notorious 
Federalist stronghold, Jefferson said: “As to the patronage of the 
Republic Bank at Providence, I am decidedly in favor of making 
all the banks Republican, by sharing the deposits among them in 
proportion to the dispositions they show; if the law now forbids it, 
we should not permit another session of Congress to pass without 
amending it. It is material to the safety of Republicanism to 
detach the mercantile interest from its enemies and incorporate 
them into the body of its friends.” (Economic Origins of Jefferson- 
ian Democracy, by Beard, 1927, pp. 447, 448.) 

Moreover, Jefferson clearly foresaw the day when the employ- 
ment saturation point should be reached, even in agriculture, 
and there should arise the necessity of the Government’s guiding 
the surplus of labor, that is to say the unemployed, into some 
useful and profitable employment. 
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When in the summer of 1785 John Jay wrote him asking 
whether it would be useful to us to carry on all our own pro- 
duction, or none, he replied: “Were we perfectly free to decide this 
question, I should reason as follows. We have now lands enough 
to employ an infinite number of people in their cultivation. Culti- 
vators of the earth are the most valuable citizens. They are the 
most vigorous, the most independent, the most virtuous, they are 
tied to their country and wedded to its liberty and interests by 
the most lasting bonds. As long, therefore, as they can find em- 
ployment in this line, I would not convert them into mariners, 
artisans, or anything else. But our citizens will find employment 
in this line until their numbers, and of course their production, 
become too great for the demand, both internal and foreign. 
This is not the case as yet, and probably will not be for a con- 
siderable time. As soon as it is, the surplus of hands must be 
turned to something else.” (Economic Origins of Jeffersonian 
Democracy, by Beard, 1927, pp. 425, 426.) 

Everyone knows, of course, that Jefferson’s passion for liberty 
would no more compromise with economic depotism than with 
political despotism. Writing to an Italian friend in 1796 in pas- 
sionate remonstrance against an economic tyrrany fast engulfing 
the cherished independence of his fellow citizens, he said: 
“In short, we are likely to preserve the liberty we have obtained 
only by unremitting labors and perils. But we shall preserve it; 
and our mass of weight and wealth on the good side is so great 
as to leave no danger that force will ever be attempted against 
us. We have only to awake and snap the Lilliputian cords with 
which they have been entangling us during the first sleep which 
succeeded our labours.” (Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy, by Beard, 1927, p. 431.) 

It must be satisfying to the spirit of Jefferson to catch his 
own passionate note of remonstrance against conditions similar 
to those which he protested nst in these words of the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1932: “The only hope for improving present 
conditions, restoring employment, affording permanent relief to 
the people, and bringing the Nation back to the sound position of 
domestic happiness, and of financial, industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial leadership in the world, lies in a drastic change in 
economic governmental policy.” 

In the same spirit of Jefferson, Jefferson’s party then set forth 
to the American people a platform which for clarity, candor, and 
courage is without a parallel in American history. In unequivocal 
words this virile party of Jefferson’s expressed its determination 
and its covenant to restore to the American citizen as fully and 
completely as modern conditions would permit, the kind of 
liberty and freedom which Jefferson gave him in his day. 

In words which Jefferson himself might have written, that plat- 
form thundered against monopoly, an unfair trade practice which 
threatened the independence of labor, the small producer, and the 
distributor; against financial interests fleecing the American people 
of their savings by the sale of securities issued both at home and 
abroad; against excessive charges by utility companies; against a 
vicious banking system which violated the confidence and jeopard- 
ized the savings of the American public; against an iniquitous 
tariff law which gave undue and abused privilege to a class at the 
expense of the whole people. And equally clearly, candidly, and 
courageously did that platform covenant with the American people 
that it would use the powers of the people’s Government to give a 
greater, actual, practical security to America’s citizens—those citi- 
zens struggling with the superior forces throttling their agricul- 
ture; those citizens s with the dominating forces of eco- 
nomic maladjustment which had thrown them out of employment 
and closed to them avenues of economic op ty; to those citi- 
zens who aspired to a greater liberty of leisure gained by the reduc- 
tion of excessive hours of labor; the kind of security that could 
be provided to the individual citizen only by unemployment and 
old-age insurance. Likewise, in the same spirit did that platform 
pledge the Democratic Party to the restoration of the citizen’s pri- 
vate liberty curtailed by the eighteenth amendment and reiterate 
again democracy’s fundamental doctrine of liberty—“equal rights 
to all, special privileges to none.” 

After 4 years of administration of the people’s Government in 
times as trying as any in this country’s whole history, the Demo- 
cratic Party again in 1936 declared to the American people its 
fundamental faith and its conviction of the duties of this Govern- 
ment in these times. For in that platform that party said: 

“We hold this truth to be self-evident—that government in a 
modern civilization has certain inescapable obligations to its citi- 
zens, among which are: 

1) Protection of the family and the home. 

“(2) Establishment of a democracy of opportunity for all the 

ple. 

“(3) Aid to those overtaken by disaster.” 

Here was clearly expressed a new declaration of independence— 
the faith of the people’s party, that the people’s Government was 
concerned not merely with the technical but with the larger liberty 
and the effective freedom of the American citizen. For obviously, 
if the American family might enjoy its traditional freedom around 
the sacred hearthstone of the American home, it was not enough 
that the Government should not itself trespass upon that liberty; 
the Government must see to it that neither the kidnaper, the 
marauder, nor any man who would take away that liberty by any 
kind of injustice, physical, moral, or economic, shall be permitted 
so to do. What higher form of freedom, what better state of 
liberty could the citizen be afforded than that afforded under a 
true democracy of opportunity for all the people? Who more than 
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Thomas Jefferson would have appreciated such a declaration of 
policy and such a covenant of faith? 

Surely there is nothing inconsistent with the noblest concep- 
tion of liberty for a party to assume an obligation to aid those 
overtaken by disaster. You may be sure that the American peo- 
ple are not easily fooled. Well do they know what liberty is their 
inheritance, what freedom they have the right to enjoy. So when 
the American people have given to these declarations of party 
objectives approval never paralleled in American history, you may 
also be sure that these concepts of individual liberty are in high 
accord with those which are deeply imbedded in American hearts. 

The cyclonic forces which threatened to engulf the American 
people and the American social and economic order in March 
1933 began to form when Alexander Hamilton and his associates 
wrote their political concept into the fabric of American political 
life. The economic despotism which some private enterprise 
wielded, the financial tyranny which the masters of the Nation’s 
finance exercised at the end of 1932, the shameless abdication by 
the American Government of its duty to prevent these aggres- 
sions, and to preserve the traditional liberties of the individual 
American citizen prior to 1933, all had their origin in the views 
of the Hamiltonians, that the form of this Government should be 
a kind of fascism—ruled by the industrial and financial interests 
and that the Government, when it did not especially contribute 
to and enhance the power of these ruling state corporations, should 
at least assure them the protection of the rule of the jungle, that 
“He may take who has the power, and he may keep who can.” 

Against a state of affairs provoked by these conditions and ac- 
centuated by the closing of the American frontier more than one- 
third of a century before, a state of affairs which for the first 
time drove the dark shadows of threatened revolution across the 
folds of the American flag—an otherwise peaceful nation in 1932 
rose in righteous wrath. 

It demanded that the money changers be driven out cf the 
temples of finance; that business abuses be stopped, and at least 
a semblance of the moral law be applied to what ambitious and 
powerful men could do under the guise of business. It demanded 
that democracy reassert itself, and the people regain some control, 
at least, over their economic and political destinies. It demanded 
that the economic structure of the United States be built from 
the bottom up, and not from the top down. It demanded that 
the currency of this Nation be put to its legitimate purpose of 
serving the business needs of an industrious people. 

It demanded that the rewards of business enterprise be fairly 
distributed, and that the burden of toil be lightened upon the 
back of labor. It demanded that the true principles of democracy 
be applied to the industrial order, as well as to the political order. 
It demanded that our untold resources be applied to the allevia- 
tion of human suffering to better homes, better food, better clothes, 
and better recreation for all the American people, and not just a 
few. It demanded the preservation for the American citizen of 
the greatest of American liberties—the right to work, and the 
privilege of being succored in old age, at least to a peaceful death. 

It demanded that the marvels of modern science, the genius of 
current invention and discovery be made the workhorse for a 
more abundant life for all the men, women, and children of 
America. It demanded that the door of economic opportunity, 
which had been jammed shut for decades by an avaricious 
monopoly, be opened again. It demanded that the Government 
of the United States be moved from Wall Street to Washington, 
where the peoples’ Constitution put it. It demanded a revival 
of true American earnestness and zeal, the resurrection of age- 
old American ideals and dreams, when the United States was 
conspicuous for its spiritual wars. It demanded an America that 
had the spirit of the forefathers in its own crusading breast. 

No government can honorably abdicate the duty to govern. 
To a degree never before known to our history, the American 
Government is now the willing and intelligent servant of the 
American people. That Government knows that so great is the 
inequality in the distribution of its nation’s wealth that 200 
of our greatest corporations in 1932 owned nearly one-fourth of 
the whole wealth and about one-half of the nonbanking corpo- 
rate wealth of the country; that one-tenth of 1 percent of all the 
reporting corporations in the nation in 1935 earned 50 percent of 
the net income earned in that year by all the reporting corpora- 
tions; that in 1935-36 some 47 percent of the American families 
and individuals living alone earned less than $1,000 a year, and 
that 33 percent of the property passed by inheritance according 
to the returns of 1937 was found in only 4 percent of all the 
reporting estates; that nearly one-third of the American farmers 
make annually less than $500 each, and nearly two-thirds of 
America's farmers make annually less than $1,000 each; that 42 
percent of the total farm population of the United States is 
tenantry, and the number of tenants between 1930 and 1935 in- 
creased almost one-quarter of a million; that we have so squan- 
dered our soil resources that already 50,000,000 acres of our lands 
are eroded into uselessness; that one-third of the nation is ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, ill-housed; that the nation has more illiterates by a 
million than college graduates; that one-quarter of a million 
citizens are lost to the country every year by preventable disease; 
although the annual crime bill for the country is estimated at 
$15,000,000,000, one murder is still committed every 40 minutes. 

That Government, just as Jefferson knew when faced with the 
national emergency of the Spanish closing the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, knows that it is confronted with a possible 
breaking up of the American social and economic order; it knows 
that it is faced with the herculean task of promoting the general 
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welfare, and at the same time preserving the individual right 
of the American citizen to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, each in his own way, as much as may possibly be. That 
Government knows that in the new catalog of crime there is 
antisocial homicide when manipulation of economic forces 
starves a child. 

That Government appreciates that there can be such an of- 
fense as larceny of a nation’s resources and embezzlement by a 
class of a nation’s inheritance. That Government is well aware of 
both the danger and the difficulty of ordering a nation’s agri- 
culture so that the farmer may make for himself and his family 
a decent livelihood and preserve an indispensable independence. 

Well does that Government know the Scylla of cutthroat com- 
petition and the Charybdis of destructive monopoly. You may be 
sure that that Government struggles every day with the problem— 
with finding an honest answer to the challenging query—of how 
one hundred and thirty millions of people may peacefully and 
contiguously occupy so great and rich a land so that all shall have 
enough, none shall have too much, each shall be stimulated to do 
his best, none shall be permitted to do his worst, legitimate en- 
terprise shall be stimulated, abuses contrary to the public interest 
curbed, learning and the arts advanced, misery and suffering elimi- 
nated as lies within the power of science, the broad horizon of 
the Nation further extended, and every resource of the Govern- 
ment 3 to preserve not only the safety but the dignity of 
a child. 

They who dare to take the lever of responsible authority in times 
so demanding will need, if they are to win and keep a nation’s lib- 
erty, the great qualities of courage above all, and as well, the 
power to endure with resignation the bitterness of temporary de- 
feat. As Laski tells us, “They will require the self-control that 
gives rein to the heart only as it is guided by the mind. They 
will need philosophy as well as faith; daring not less than patience. 
It is the glory of freedom that it brings these qualities to those 
who serve it with fidelity. Before now it has transformed a prison 
into an altar. Before now it has brought the light of unconquer- 
able hope into places that seemed utterly dark. We who fight the 
battle of freedom can maintain at least one certainty. We know 
that alone among the ends men seek it has the genius, where 
the need of its service is imperative, to give the quality of heroes 
to the common men who answer its call.” 

Great as our problems are, they are not beyond the genius of 
a truly democratic government. How fitting it would be as a 
memorial to Thomas Jefferson if the achievements of this democ- 
racy which he conceived should be such as to fling back their 
sneers into the teeth of the dictators of the world. In the name 
and under the spell of that great Jefferson our democracy cannot 
and shall not fail. The subtle genius of democracy shall so order 
its course to the changing times that America shall ever be the 
land of the free and the home of the brave. 


The Record Made; the Issue Today; the Critics’ 
Attacks Answered; My Platform for Reelection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. D. McFARLANE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. McPARLANE. Mr. Speaker, in closing this session 
of Congress, it is fitting and proper to review the record 
made in order that the people of this country, and especially 
the people of my district, may better understand the situa- 
tion. The people are entitled to know in plain language 
what has been done and left undone and the reasons there- 
for. 

Let us go back a little, so that we will better understand 
the situation confronting us at the beginning of this Con- 
gress. Everyone remembers the deplorable condition of the 
country in 1933, when we came into power. More than 
10,000 banks had failed, losing the depositors’ money, 
15,000,000 unemployed, unable to find work, people on farms 
and in the cities were having their homes foreclosed at the 
rate of thousands per day, because of lack of funds for 
payment, and nothing was being done in Washington to 
relieve these deplorable conditions, 

When this administration came into power the President 
immediately closed the few banks remaining open and the 
Congress immediately was called into special session and be- 
gan driving forward to correct these conditions. Under the 
solemn pledge of big business that they would cooperate we 
immediately passed their legislation, and owning most of the 
property, they stood the risk of losing same, so there was 
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every reason why they should cooperate. We broke all rec- 
ords for speed in enacting the program that big business 
wanted, providing unlimited amounts of money at low in- 
terest and liberal terms, and the banks who could qualify 
were quickly reopened, the depositors’ money made safe, the 
manufacturers, insurance companies, railroads, and all other 
kinds of big business secured everything they asked for. We 
then went to work and enacted legislation to care for the 
hungry unemployed, the farmer, the laboring man, and all 
others needing relief. When big business secured their relief 
they wanted the program to stop there, but the President in- 
sisted upon carrying out all pledges for the relief of all the 
people, and not just the privileged few. Big business revolted 
and has viciously fought the administration ever since they 
secured their dole and were unable to block the program for 
the benefit of the masses. The people believing in the Presi- 
dent and the New Deal program, as set forth in the Demo- 
cratic platform, by increasing majorities in 1934 increased the 
majorities of the Democrats in Congress. The reactionaries, 
still bitter and fighting hard, having lost the executive De- 
partment and control of both Houses of Congress, then con- 
tested the major New Deal legislation in the courts, and car- 
ried this litigation to the Supreme Court, seven of whose 
members they had appointed under their three Republican 
administrations. 
APPOINTMENT OF JUDGES 

In order that the people may understand how the Supreme 
Court judges and other key positions are appointed it may 
be well to clarify the situation. It is known by all who want 
to know that the owners of the large corporations, who make 
the large campaign contributions to the successful in power, 
Sit around the council table after the elections and name all 
the important positions of the administration in power. Thus 
when the people at the ballot box name reactionary stand-pat 
Republicans as their leaders they may expect the Alexander 
Hamilton theory of government to be carried out from top to 
bottom. As applied to the appointment of Supreme Court 
Justices we find the records show that they have recom- 
mended for appointment on the Supreme Court some of the 
best and most faithful lawyers of corporation business. These 
corporation lawyers, trained in the school of corporate prac- 
tice, naturally represent their clients, and as the Good 
Book says, “By their deeds ye shall know them.” These cor- 
poration lawyers placed on the Supreme Court show that by 
their decisions that whenever there has been any conflict be- 
tween human rights and property rights they have always 
heard their former corporation clients’ appeal and have so 
keld in their decisions, as shown by those they have rendered. 

Thus we find that big business, even though they had 
Iost at the ballot box in 1932 and 1934, were able to 
block the expressed will of the people by having their life- 
time appointed judges, responsible to no one except the 
appointing power, through their decisions in holding uncon- 
stitutional the humanitarian New Deal program of legisla- 
tion, and were thus able to maintain complete control of 
the legislative machinery of the Government. After the 
Supreme Court in 1936 had with deadening regularity de- 
clared unconstitutional major New Deal legislation on farm, 
wage-hour, coal, oil, pension, power, and many other pieces 
of New Deal legislation, the President spoke out boldly and 
demanded the reorganization of the Supreme Court. Big 
business fought viciously the President’s court-reform pro- 
gram, for if they lost this fight it meant they would lose their 
last chance of absolute control of the Federal governmental 
machinery. 

THE SUPREME COURT FIGHT 

Big business focused their fight on the Supreme Court re- 
organization, and through this program were able to block 
all major legislation of the first session of this Congress. 
The President and the friends of the administration fought 
hard to carry out the program and pledges made, to no 
avail. Realizing the seriousness of the economic situation 
caused by big business tightening credit, calling loans, and 
trying in every way possible to block the success of the ad- 
ministration and its program, the President called the Con- 
gress in special session last November to continue the battle 
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for the enactment of farm, wage-hour, and other major 

planks of the Democratic program. We finally passed the 

farm bill in the House, along with several other major pieces 

of legislation, before the close of the special session but were 

defeated in our effort to pass wage-hour legislation. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

During this session just closed we were able to drive through 
much of our program, and in speaking of the accomplish- 
ments of this session the President said: 

We achieved more for the future good of the country than any 
Congress between the end of the World War and the spring of 1933. 

Let me refer to some of the important accomplishments 
of this administration: 

Triple A Act of 1938: The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 was signed by the President on February 16, at which 
time he said: 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 represents the winning 
of one more battle for an underlying farm policy that will endure. 
Therefore, it is historic legislation. It is not perfection, but is 
the constructive product of the able and sincere work of many 
men. 

This legislation was a great improvement on existing law 
and gave the farmer a larger share of the Nation’s income. 
The act provides a soil-conservation program, an all-weather 
granary, enlarges the farm-tenancy program, provides re- 
gional laboratories for discovering new uses for farm prod- 
ucts, provides measures for adjusting freight rates, begins 
crop insurance, and liberalizes provisions affecting the small 
farmer. 

WAGE-HOUR LEGISLATION 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, applying to products in 
interstate commerce, ends child-labor and sweatshop condi- 
tions and sets a floor under wages and a ceiling over hours to 
labor. This act provides a minimum wage of 25 cents per 
hour for the first year, 30 cents per hour for the second year, 
and sets up a Board with representatives of labor, industry, 
and the consuming public to set hour and wage conditions 
thereafter. This legislation marks another milestone of 
progressive legislation that will set a better standard of living 
and increase purchasing power to buy the products of farm 
and factory. 

MONOPOLY 

The President sent Congress a special message on April 
29, requesting a study with a view to breaking up monopoly 
and the concentration of economic power. We approved 
a resolution providing $500,000 for a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of all monopolies by a national economic com- 
mittee composed of three Senators, three Members of the 
House, and one representative from the following com- 
missions: Federal Trade, Securities and Exchange, Depart- 
ments of Justice, Treasury, Commerce, and Labor. Under 
the terms of this resolution the committee is to determine— 

(1) The causes of such concentration and control and their 
effect upon competition; (2) the effect of the existing price 
system and the price policies of industry upon the general level 
of trade, employment, long-term profits, and consumption; (3) 
the effect of tax, patent, and other Government policies 
upon completion, price levels, unemployment, profits, and con- 
sumption. 

HOUSING AND SLUM CLEARANCE 

The United States Housing Authority was set up to lend 
$500,000,000 to local agencies over a period of years for slum 
clearance and low-rent houses. This legislation is designed 
to promote recovery by stimulating a revival of the heavy 
industries. The National Housing Act of 1934 was amended 
to extend its benefits to rural as well as urban and suburban 
areas. It is believed this legislation will improve the condi- 
tions in the building trades and promote home construction 
and improvements not otherwise possible in the rural dis- 
tricts of the Nation, 

CIVIL AVIATION 


In the closing days we passed the civil aviation enactment, 
coordinating the supervision of commercial aviation and air 
mail by establishing a new Civil Aeronautics Authority. This 
act provides a safety bureau to investigate accidents and pro- 
mote adoption of safety devices under this act. The Post Office 
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Department retains power of approval of mail routes and 
schedules. 


UNDER CIVIL SERVICE 

The Congress finally approved an act placing first-, second-, 
and third-class postmasters under civil service. Under this 
act, future postmasters will be appointed for an indefinite 
term subject to efficiency and good behavior, 

TAXATION 

The Revenue Act of 1938 is a sad disappointment to those 
who believe in taxing income of all parties concerned based 
on ability to pay. The President in his message to this 
Congress on taxation said: 

We should give special consideration to lightening inequitable 
burdens on the enterprise of the small-business men of the Nation. 

He warned at the time that modifications of taxes to 
encourage productive enterprise— 

(1) Must not extend to the point of using the corporate 
form * * * to reduce or eliminate taxes in a way not open 
to an individual or a partnership; (2) nor should we extend tax 
privileges to speculative profits on capital where the intent of 
the original risk was speculation rather than actual development 
of productive enterprise. 

The President’s references were to current agitation for 
repeal of the tax on undistributed profits of corporations 
and the tax on capital gains. 

The tax committees of both the House and Senate were 
hostile toward the President’s views and, as shown by the 
record, while avoiding open conflict with him they wrote in 
this act many more exemptions, loopholes, and provisions 
favoring stock speculators, gamblers, and coupon clippers, 
and the wealthy in general, than perhaps were ever written 
into any other tax bill in the history of the Nation. I have 
spoken on each of the different tax bills under this admin- 
istration especially pointing out the provisions of the bill 
and how they affect the masses of the people and how they 
affect the special interests and the wealthy, who are largely 
favored by the tax laws as finally enacted. In the Revenue 
Act of 1938 I pointed out 29 specific provisions evidently 
placed in the law by the special-interest lobbyists for the 
benefit of their clients to the detriment of the great masses 
of the people. I refer you to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 2, 1938. The President was so dissatisfied with this act 
that he refused to sign same and let it become a law with- 
out his signature. 

RELIEF AND RECOVERY 

The new Relief and Recovery Act provides $1,425,000,000 
for the Works Progress Administration, which is intended to 
finance its activities until February of 1939. The bill provides 
$965,000,000 for Public Works Administration work and 
$100,000,000 for rural electrification. 

The bill as finally passed provides $75,000,000 for National 
Youth Administration, $175,000,000 for Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, $300,000,000 for United States housing loans, 
and $212,000,000 for price-parity payments to the farmers. 
Ample funds were provided for the C. C. C. and other agen- 
cies to take care of what we hope is a temporary additional 
number of unemployed and to increase production of every 
kind of private and public business. It is believed that this 
relief and recovery program, attacking our economic prob- 
lems on all fronts, will quickly improve economic conditions 
in the country. In fact, stock-market reports are already 
showing marked improvements and a better feeling in the 
country has already shown sufficient improvement to justify 
a feeling that better conditions generally will be seen soon, 
when the buying power of the new recovery program gets 
under way. 

LOANS TO BUSINESS 

We expanded the lending of the R. F. C. in keeping with 
a message from the President urging that measures to avert 
laying off people and assisting little business be enacted. 
This legislation provides one and one-half billion dollars for 
direct loans to any business enterprise which is able to pro- 
vide security “of such sound value as reasonably to assure 
repayment.” In addition to loans to business this legisla- 
tion authorizes loans to States and cities to finance public 
Work. 
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The President requested legislation for the aid of the rail- 
roads, but the committees considering this legislation failed 
to recommend any for this session. It is believed this legis- 
lation will be considered early next session along with legis- 
lation on reorganization, planning, taxing the profits out of 
war and all war materials during peace, regulation of bank 
holding and investment companies, along with many other 
important matters. 

Many more important pieces of legislation were enacted 
during this Congress. For example, the gentleman from 
Texas, Hon. Sam Raysurn, majority leader of the House, 
recently partially reviewed the accomplishments of the ad- 
ministration and it took 16 full pages of the Recor», and the 
gentleman from Kentucky, Senator BARKLEY, majority leader 
of the Senate, in listing the accomplishments of this session 
took a similar number of pages to briefly relate some of the 
accomplishments of this administration. 

THE ISSUE 

The record of the Seventy-fifth Congress is made and the 
issues in the coming primary and general election campaigns 
are clear. Do the people of the country want to be regi- 
mented back under the control of the special privileged 
groups, or do they prefer a Democratic administration dedi- 
cated to the establishment of equal economic opportunity 
for all of our people? 

SCURRILOUS ATTACK 


On June 8, 1938, I began receiving letters from my friends 
in my district, enclosing a three-page mimeographed, legal 
sized, unsigned pamphlet entitled “McFarlane Data.” This 
anonymous circular purports to quote as its authority a 
Washington reporter for the Chicago Tribune and quotes this 
unnamed reporter for the Chicago Tribune as charging me 
with being regarded as a shame and disgrace to the Mem- 
bers of the House and several hundred newspapermen as- 
signed to Congress as well as being so regarded by my Texas 
colleagues. This anonymous circular specifically charges 
that I defended the C. I. O. sit-down strikers -and have 
spoken on the floor of Congress in favor of sit-down strikes 
and charges me with being pro C. I. O. 

Upon receipt of these anonymous circulars along with let- 
ters from my friends stating from whom they received them, 
I immediately wrote Gossett as follows: 


Mr. Ep. L. Gossett, 
City National Bank Building, Wichita Falls, Ter. 

Dear Sm: I have just received a three-page mimeographed, un- 
signed, scurrilous statement entitled “McFarlane Data“ and write 
to inquire of you whether or not you are responsible for or are 
having circulated this statement containing such malicious, false, 
libelous matter. 

Page 2 of this statement contains the following sentence: 

“The following comment by a very able Washington reporter for 
the Chicago Tribune appears in a letter in my possession.” 

In view of the fact that your friends are reported to be circu- 
lating this material, I will appreciate an immediate reply, answer- 
ing my question as to whether or not this statement is being 
circulated by you or with your knowledge or consent; or whether 
or not you have any connection in any way with this libelous 
matter. 

Thanking you for an early reply, I am, 

Very truly, 


JUNE 8, 1938. 


W. D. MCFARLANE. 
I registered the letter and have his return receipt card as 
follows: 


Post Office Department 
Official Business 


Penalty for private use to avoid 
payment of postage $300 


Registered Article (Wichita Falls, Tex., 
No. 202454 June 9, 6:30 p. m., 
Insured Parcel 1938) 


Return to Hon. W. D. MCFARLANE, H. O. B., Washington, D. C. 
Return receipt: Received from the postmaster the registered 
or insured article, the original number of which appears on the 
face of this card. 
Ep. L. GOSSETT. 


Date of delivery, June 9, 1938. 


He has never shown me the courtesy of a reply to my 
letter. 

I immediately air mailed a copy of this circular to the 
Chicago Tribune and the next day the reporter in question, 
Chesly Manly, called me on the telephone and later came to 
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my office and admitted that he was the reporter in question 
and said that upon Gossett’s repeated request for campaign 
propaganda, had written him his ideas of the kind and 
character of campaign to conduct, to be used by Gossett en- 
tirely on his own responsibility. Mr. Manly admitted his 
serious mistake in writing Gossett this letter, and wrote me 
the following letter setting forth the facts regarding same, 
as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11, 1938. 
Hon. W. D. MCFARLANE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. MCFARLANE: Mr. Ed. L. Gossett, whom I knew years 
ago at Post, Tex., wrote to me requesting any information or ma- 
terial that I could supply for his use against Congressman W. D. 
MCFARLANE in the Democratic primary campaign. With a view to 
helping an old friend, I wrote Mr. Gossett a letter, excerpts from 
which have been circulated in Mr. McFaRLANe’s district. 

The publication of this letter or any part thereof was wholly 
unauthorized and unwarranted. The letter was strictly personal, 
private, and confidential, intended for use in no manner what- 
soever except on Mr. Gossett’s own authority and responsibility. 
There was no authority for the circulation of the letter anony- 
mously, or for the use of the name of the Chicago Tribune in 
any connection. 

Publication of the letter as having been written and appar- 
ently authorized for circulation by a correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune changed and falsified its essential character. In view of 
these circumstances, I hereby repudiate the letter. 

The letter contained statements for which I, as a newspaper 
reporter, would not assume responsibility. The statements con- 
tained in the Gossett circular other than my comment on H. R. 
8023 are statements made without any foundation in fact so far as 
I know of my own personal knowledge, and so far as I know of 
my own personal knowledge these statements cannot be sustained 
in fact. Such assertions were not intended as statements of fact 
which a reputable newspaper would publish on its own authority, 
but simply as suggested lines of attack in a political campaign. 

As a correspondent for the Chicago Tribune I have no authority 
to express any opinion that I might have respecting Mr. McFar- 
LANE’s political and legislative views. My personal opinion of his 
political and legislative views is of no consequence. I have no 
knowledge of anything that reflects upon his personal character 


and integrity. 
I deeply regret the publication of my letter to Mr. Gossett. 


Sincerely, a 
HESLY MANLY. 


Mr. Manly was much concerned about Gossett’s betrayal of 
his confidence, and telephoned him at Wichita Falls regard- 
ing his betrayal of confidence and demanded an immediate 
return of his letter. Gossett realizing the duplicity of his ac- 
tions, returned the letter, as shown by letter of Mr. Manly, as 
follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE PRESS GALLERY, 
Mr. W. D. McFantane, Washington, D. C., June 14, 1938. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MCFARLANE: My letter of May 22, 1938, to Ed. L. Gossett, 
excerpts from which were published in your district in a circular 
titled “McFarlane Data,” has been returned to me by Mr, Gossett. 
Mr. Gossett also gave me positive assurance that he did not retain 
any photostatic copy of the letter or any part of it. 

Since Mr. Gossett now has no correspondence of mine, and no 
photostatic copies, there can be no further documentary use of the 
comments I made to him in this matter. 


Sincerely yours, CHESLY MANLY. 


Despite the fact that Gossett double-crossed his friend in 
the use of this confidential communication, and having been 
caught and forced to return the letter he still maliciously, 
willfully, and without any record whatever to support such 
malicious libelous statements, is circulating and stating that 
the statements made in the confidential letter from Manly to 
him are true, even after Manly has forced him to return the 
letter with the full knowledge and statements that none of 
the facts therein stated are true. 

Chesly Manly’s letter of June 11 was printed in the Vernon 
Record on June 30, and Gossett in his speech at Vernon that 
night, according to a stenographic report I have, Gossett 
stated “that the statements made in that circular are true.” 
Thus we find this desperate candidate, after he has been 
caught maliciously circulating willful, malicious falsehoods, 
has not the honor or decency to admit his mistake and apolo- 
gize for so doing. Instead we find him boldly stating that the 
statements made and circulated by him in this scurrilous 
article purporting to quote this Washington correspondent 
for the Chicago Tribune are true, even after this reporter 
repudiates and denies same as false. 
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I here and now demand that Gossett present the record 
proof in support of the malicious statements circulated by 
him attacking my character, integrity, and standing with the 
Members of the House, the Texas delegation, along with the 
many other vile and untrue statements contained in this 
circular, 

SCURRILOUS ATTACK ANSWERED 


In answer to the charge that my Texas colleagues bow 
their heads in shame when I appeared on the floor of the 
House, I present the following unanimous endorsement of my 
Texas colleagues for the House Appropriations Committee. 
Upon the death of the Honorable James P. Buchanan, the 
Ways and Means Committee advised our delegation that they 
would appoint whoever our delegation recommended, and I 
am proud of the confidence shown in me by my colleagues 
in selecting me for this important committee assignment 
over two of my colleagues who were candidates for the place. 


To the Democratic Members of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

Whereas last session the Texas delegation had two members on 
the Appropriations Committee, Hon. James P. Buchanan and Hon. 
Thomas L. Blanton, and 

Whereas Texas now has no member on this committee, we 

Therefore recommend that Hon. W. D. MCFARLANE be placed on 
this committee to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Hon, 
James P. Buchanan: 

George Mahon, Albert Thomas, Chas. L. South, Clyde Gar- 
rett, Martin Dies, Wright Patman, Marvin Jones, Milton 
West, Fritz G. Lanham, Ewing Thomason, Maury Mav- 
erick, Luther A. Johnson, J. J. Mansfield, W. R. Poage, 
Sam Rayburn, Nat Patton, R. M. Kleberg, Hatton W. 
Sumners, Morgan G. Sanders, Lyndon B. Johnson, 


In addition to this important assignment, the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee appointed me to serve on 
the Agricultural and Permanent Appropriations Subcommit- 
tees, recognized as among the most important assignments 
on the committee. Regarding my standing and the charac- 
ter of work I have done the past 2 years on this important 
committee I quote from a letter recently received from the 
acting chairman of the House Appropriations Committee, 
and the chairman of the Agricultural Subcommittee, the 
Honorable CLARENCE CANNON. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 1938. 
Hon, W. D. MCFARLANE, 
Graham, Ter. 

Dran Mn. MCFARLANE: Regretted that I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to see you again before you left Washington to express my 
appreciation of the service you have rendered the committee this 
Congress, and especially during the last session, In my opinion, you 
are more familiar with the agricultural problems for which we have 
been called on to appropriate than any other member of the com- 
mittee in the Congress. Your influence and your vote both in the 
committee and on the floor repeatedly saved agricultural appropria- 
tions which were greatly needed and at the same time protected the 
Treasury against unwarranted expenditures. I do not know of any 
Member in the last session who has been of greater service to the 
country. 

We will start hearings on the appropriation bills a few days before 
Congress convenes in January and I hope you can arrange to reach 
Washington in advance of the session. We need your counsel and 
advice in arranging the subcommittee program for the Seventy-sixth 
Congress. 

With appreciation of your support and with best wishes, 
Your friend, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Acting Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 


Since I have been charged by Gossett with being in bad 
standing with my fellow Members of the House, let me refer 
to some of the many unsolicited letters I have received from 
my colleagues with whom I have had the honor to serve 
during the past 6 years. 

First, let me quote from a letter of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, the Honorable WILLIam B. BANKHEAD, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Jasper, Ala. 
Hon. W. D. MCFARLANE, M. C., 
Graham, Ter. 

My Dear Mac: Now that the strenuous labors of the last session 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress have been ended and our records made, 
I cannot resist an impulse to write you an expression of my deep 
appreciation of your cordial cooperation with me in carrying forward 
our program of legislation, 
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It has been a very genuine personal satisfaction for me to have 
served with you in the House and no one is in better position than I 
to have observed the fidelity, diligence, and ability with which you 
have performed the duties of your office as Representative of your 
district, and I congratulate you upon the high character of public 
service you have rendered. 

Wishing you a happy and beneficial vacation and with the assur- 
ance of my personal esteem and good wishes, I am 

Sincerely your friend, 
Wo. B. BANKHEAD. 


Next let me quote from a letter from the gentleman from 
Texas, Hon. Sam RAYBURN, majority leader of the House: 


OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1938. 
Hon. W. D. MCFARLANE, 


House of Representatives. 

Dear BILL: The Seventy-fifth Congress is rapidly drawing to a 
close. I am writing you this letter to thank you for your fine 
spirit of cooperation with the House leadership. It has been a 
pleasure and a benefit to be associated with you here as fellow 
members of the Texas delegation. 

I want you to know how personally grateful I am to you for 
your loyalty not only to the House organization but also to the 
administration. I have depended on you much, and during the 
time you have been a Member of the House, you have impressed 
yourself upon its membership in a way that has made you very 
highly regarded. Your work on the Appropriations Committee has 
been of great service. I trust that the people of your district will 
exercise the good judgment to return you to the House of Repre- 
sentatives where, on account of your character and ability, you will 
gain in power and in influence in the years to come. 

With every good wish for you personally, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam RAYBURN, 


Next, let me quote the letter from the gentleman from 
Mississippi, the Honorable JoHN E. RANKIN, chairman of the 
World War Veterans’ Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who is also the recognized leader of the admin- 
istration power group who has actively championed the 
power program of the President. 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD War VETERANS’ LEGISLATION, 


Washington, D. C., June 1938. 
Hon. W. D. McFaruane, M. C., 


Graham, Ter. 

DEAR MCFARLANE: I tried to get to see you before you left Wash- 
ington to thank you for the splendid support which you have 
given our power p š 

We accomplished more for the power consumers of America at 
this session of Congress than we have at any session since the 
creation of the T. V. A.; and you are largely responsible for the 
success of that program. I wish we had more men from all over 
the country who had your views on this all-important question, 
and the courage, as you haye, to back them up. 

I hope to see you again in January. In the meantime, take 
good care of yourself, and keep up the fight. 

Sincerely your friend, 
J. E. RANKIN, M. C. 

P. S.— By the way, Mac, people are writing in here from all over 
the country inquiring about their Congressmen's records on 
World War veterans’ legislation. I don't suppose there’s anybody 
in your district who doesn't know of your record in that respect, 
but if you should happen to run upon one, just tell him for me 
that the veterans have never had a better friend in Congress since 
I've been chairman of the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation than you are, especially is that true with reference to 
the disabled veterans, and the widows and orphans of the ones 
who have passed away. 

J. E. R. 

I could encumber the record with many other letters 
from my colleagues expressing their friendship and appre- 
ciation for services rendered, but this should suffice. 

COMPULSORY LICENSING OF PATENTS 

As to the charges in the Gossett circular regarding the 
bill I introduced providing for compulsory licensing of pat- 
ents the bill provides after 5 years’ failure to use or ade- 
quately supply the demand or for violation of the antitrust 
laws that an application may be filed to allow others to 
manufacture and use the patent by paying proper royalty to 
the owner of the patent. This measure was offered by me 
after the President had sent a message to Congress in which 
he stated: 

There are practices which most people believe should be ended. 
They include tax avoidance through corporate and other methods, 


which I have previously mentioned; excessive capitalization, in- 
vestment write-ups, and security manipulations; price rigging and 
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collusive bidding, in defiance of the spirit of the antitrust laws 
by methods which bafle prosecution under the present statutes. 
They include high-pressure salesmanship, which creates cycles of 
overproduction within given industries and consequent reces- 
sions in production until such time as the surplus is consumed; 
the use of patent laws to enable larger corporations to maintain 
high prices and withhold from the public the advantages of the 
progress of science; unfair competition, which drives the smaller 
producer out of business locally, regionally, or even on a national 
scale; intimidation of local or State government to prevent the 
enactment of laws for the protection of labor by threatening to 
move elsewhere; the shifting of actual production from one local- 
ity or region to another in pursuit of the cheapest wage scale. 


And after Hon. Robert Jackson, antitrust enforcement 
officer of the Department of Justice, had made several 
speeches over the radio and in different parts of the country, 
in which he had advocated: 


Monopoly can be broken and prevented in most industries; it 
can be controlled in all if the people are ready to pay the neces- 
sary price. But it cannot be done on a half-hearted basis. Two 
things are necessary: 

First, a national policy, in which all governmental controls are 
dedicated to stopping monopoly instead of part trying to suppress 
and part trying to foster monopoly as the situation has been for 
years past. 

Second, a judiciary that will not sabotage that policy, which it 
has done in the past and is doing today. 

Now, as to the first. The settlement of a coherent policy is for 
the lawmakers—and I will only point out some of the most obvious 
conflicts in our policy. 

While the Nation has forbidden monopoly by one set of laws it 
has been creating them by another. Patent laws, valuable as they 
may be in some respects, often father monopoly. Unless we are 
pre: to reconsider the condition upon which we will extend 
patent protection we can have no consistent antimonopoly policy. 


Partial hearings have been held on this measure, and the 
views of the chairman of the full Patents Committee re- 


‘garding me and my work follow: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 1938. 
Hon. W. D. MCFARLANE, M. C., 
Graham, Ter. 

My Dran CoLLEAGUE: My attention has recently been called to the 
kind of campaign that is being waged against you by powerful 
monopolistic groups because of legislation you have sponsored to 
curb patent racketeering. 

the first session of the Seventy-fourth Congress the 
House of Representatives approved a resolution to investigate the 
monopolistic evils and abuse that come from cross licensing and 
patent pooling in big business and industry. Through this illegal 
monopoly they not only control the manufacture of the products 
produced under these patents but prohibit anyone else from 
manufacturing or producing any products that might in any way 
be considered to interfere with their patents. 

Because of your splendid work on the Naval Affairs Committee in 
investigating aircraft procurement by the Government, and the 
disclosures made by you in that investigation, our committee was 

to appoint you general counsel for our patent-pooling inves- 
tion. Your investigation clearly showed that through the 
pooling and cross licensing of patents several large corporations 
were able to maintain high prices for their products in an air- 
tight monopoly, and through nonuse of patents were enabled to 
withhold from the public any improvements they wished to 
withhold. 

The President, in his message to Congress this session, clearly 
pointed out these evils in our patent laws and their need for 
amendment. Hon. Robert Jackson, Assistant Attorney General, 
head of the Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice, has 
repeatedly called attention to these same evils and how they per- 
petuate monopoly among the large corporations. 

I want you to know that, as chairman of the Patents Committee 
of the House of Representatives, I personally appreciate the fine 
pane service you have rendered as general counsel of our inves- 

gating committee. 

With the hope that your constituency will reelect you to the 
House of Representatives, where you have so valiantly fought for 
the interests of our American people, I beg to remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wurm I. Smovicn, M. C. 


The views of the subchairman of the Patents Committee 
that held the hearings on this measure should draw some 
light. The views of these two gentlemen should be helpful 
regarding me and my record of service. I quote letter from 
Hon. Tuomas O’Mattey, the gentleman from Wisconsin, sub- 
chairman of the Patents Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives: 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 1938. 
Hon. W. D. MCFARLANE, 
Graham, Tez. 
Dear COLLEAGUE: Before I return home I want to express to you 


my deep appreciation of your cooperation in the hearings recently 


conducted on H. R. 10068, H. R. 9259, and H. R. 9815, which were 
Partially considered by the Subcommittee on Patents, of which I 
am chairman. Your splendid and helpful work in connection 
with the hearings on cross licensing and pooling brought out 
much valuable information, and considerable testimony was ad- 
duced charging suppression of patents by large corporations 
through pooling agreements and monopolistic practices which 
result in the maintenance of unreasonably high prices and the 
penalizing of the ultimate consumer. 

Testimony appears in the record of the hearings that the 
A. T. & T. controls more than 15,000 patents; R. C. A. over 9,000; 
General Electric over 6,000; and many other great corporations, a 
similarly large number, only a small percent of which are in use, 

Unquestionably the introduction of your compulsory licensing 
bill has focused the attention of the country on the importance of 
a thorough study of our statutes toward the end that monopolistic 
practices that cost the consuming public millions of dollars an- 
nually may be restricted. Many counties prohibit specifically in 
their laws patent-pooling agreements and practices which serve to 
create monopoly and restraint of trade. 

The President has indicated his continued interest in legisla- 
tion to correct any monopolistic evils that careful investigation 
prove to exist and your efforts and suggestions have undoubtedly 
directed his attention to a most important field. Your own sery- 
ices as counsel for the cross licensing and patent investigation 
committee in the Seventy-fourth Congress, were especially valuable 
and I know the committee joins with me in expressing its appre- 
ciation of the many hours of work and sound advice you gave us. 

I look forward to our service er in the next session and 
sincerely trust you will continue to aid us in our work in con- 
nection with the improvement and advancement in our patent 


laws. 
With kindest personal regards, 
Yours very truly, 
THomMAs O'MALLEY, M. O. 


AUTOMATIC-MACHINERY TAX 


In recent speeches made Gossett attacks as communistic 
the bill I introduced, H. R. 8023, to tax automatic machinery. 
This measure was drawn by representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor, in keeping with resolutions passed by 
them in their national convention. Thousands of workers 
have been thrown out of work because of automatic ma- 
chinery in the large industrial plants and this legislation 
was offered to set up an unemployment sinking fund to care 
for such unemployed labor displaced by automatic machinery 
until work can be found for them in other lines of industry. 
This bill was not pushed because of wage-hour legislation 
pending dealing with the same subject. 

AGRICULTURE, OIL, AND LIVESTOCK 

In the Wichita Daily Times Mr. Gossett is quoted as ask- 
ing what I have done “to promote or protect the farming, 
cattle, or oil interests in the Thirteenth District?” In reply, 
let me say that I have actively championed the rights of the 
farmer on all occasions, as shown by the record, and have 
voted for all legislation that has been enacted for his benefit 
and have voted for amendments to give the farmer the 
American market and cost of production plus a fair profit 
for the crops he produces. 

Speaking of my farm record, Hon. Edward E. Kennedy, 
Farmers’ Union, Washington representative, and former sec- 
retary of the National Farmers’ Union, states: 

STATEMENT BY EDWARD E. KENNEDY, FARMERS’ UNION, WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE AND FORMER SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ 
UNION, CONCERNING THE FARM RECORD OF CONGRESSMAN W. D. 
M’FARLANE, OF TEXAS 
Congressman W. D. MCFARLANE, of Texas, is a friend of the farmer. 

His record as a Member of Congress in support of farm legislation is 

100 percent, 

Those of us who are privileged to represent the farmer at the 
Nation's Capital have found W. D. MCFARLANE to be intelligently 
liberal in his capacity as Representative in the Congress from the 
State of Texas. He is possessed with an independence of thought 
and action—rare in Washington—that has won him the respect 
and confidence of friend and opponent. 

Last year Congressman W. D. MCFARLANE advocated and voted 
for the 314-percent Federal land-bank interest rate bill, and which 
provided for a reduction of interest on Land Bank Commissioner 


loans from 5 to 4 percent. This year Congressman MCFARLANE 
supported the bill to extend these rates of interest to farmers for 
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another 2 years, beginning July 1 of this year. This bill was passed 
by both Houses. Congressman McFariang, in supporting these 
measures and in supporting the Frazier-Lemke farm refinancing 
bill, has given support and leadership to the demand of Texas 
farmers for interest rates consistent with their better security— 
the last best hope on earth, the land. 

The other side of the farm problem from the standpoint of 
government is to provide the opportunity for the farmer to secure 
the cost of production for his production needed for the home 
market. Congressman McFartane advocated and supported the 
McAdoo-Massingale-Eicher cost of production” bill. This justifies 
the statement that his judgment is sound, that he is a sincere legis- 
lator, and that he is a genuine friend of the farmer. 

Congressman MCFARLANE has rendered inyaluable service to the 
farmers of the Nation as a member of the powerful and influential 
House Appropriations Committee, which handles the agricultural 
appropriations through the subcommittee of which Congressman 
MCFARLANE is a worthy member. 

Congressman McFartang has consistently supported and voted 
for liberal and constructive monetary legislation which would raise 
and restore agricultural prices sufficiently to cover the farmers’ 
cost of production as the basis of a sound prosperity for the Nation 
as a whole. 

W. D. McFar.ane’s straightforward farm record in Congress proves 
that he is eminently qualified to continue in the service of his 
people as Representative to the Congress from the Thirteenth 
District of Texas. 


Hon. Fred Brenckman, Washington representative of the 
National Grange, writes me as follows: 


Tue NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., June 1938. 
Hon. W. D. MCFARLANE, 
Graham, Ter. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Now that Congress has adjourned, I am writ- 
ing to express our appreciation for the fine service on behalf of 
agriculture which you rendered as a member of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. Among other things, we appreciate the facts 
you developed at hearings before your committee and which you 
brought to the attention of Congress as a whole respecting the im- 

rtation of farm commodities that are sold in the American mar- 

ets at prices below our cost of production. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep BRENCKMAN, 
Washington Representative. 


Hon. Charles W. Holman, secretary of the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation, states: 


THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK 
PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 1938. 
Hon. Wrm11am D. MCFARLANE, 
Graham, Tez. 

My Dear Mr. MCFARLANE: Now that the Congress is over, may I 
take this opportunity of expressing the appreciation of our people 
for the excellent work which you have done as a member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations? 

Sincerely yours, 
CuHas. W. HOLMAN, 
Secretary, The National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation. 


The April issue of Plain Talk magazine states: 


M'FARLANE RECORD—FACTS ABOUT CONGRESSMAN W. D. M'FARLANE AS 
GIVEN BY PLAIN TALK MAGAZINE, INC., 1003 K STREET NW., WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 

In Texas W. D. MCFARLANE again resisted all siren calls and voted 
for his people four times in a row, boosting his figures for his 
total service in Congress to 27 votes for his people and none 
against them. Texans who joined the “1,000 Percent Club” this 

were PATMAN, GARRETT, MAHON, MAVERICK, and SOUTH. 

Despite Mr. MaverIcK’s proadministration professments, he was 

with his people when it came time to vote. 

Texas farmers have particular reason to seek the reelection of 
McFarLane and all who voted with him on the three very impor- 
tant farm measures which came before the Seventy-fifth Congress. 
Mr. McFaruane is on the powerful and important Appropriations 
Committee and has always championed the rights of the farmer, 
the worker, and the common man, not only on the floor of Con- 
gress but in the committee rooms as well. 
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Regarding my record in behalf of the oil industries, 
let me say that I have actively championed the cause of the 
independent operator under all circumstances and conditions, 
as the record will show. For example, when the coal inter- 
ests were trying to place a fuel-oil tax on fuel oil, I spoke 
in opposition to such tax, and the measure was defeated by 
a strong vote. I have actively worked for the legislative pro- 
gram of the independent oil operators since I have been a 
Member of Congress, and their representatives will verify 
this statement as shown by the record. 
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Livestock industries: Since I have been a member of the 
Appropriations Committee I have brought out information 
showing the amount of all farm products coming into this 
country in competition with our home markets, and, as 
shown by the above letters of the representatives of the dif- 
ferent farm organizations, the work I have done in bringing 
out this information has been greatly appreciated by the 
farm organizations. Legislation on this subject will be 
offered in the next Congress to correct conditions brought 
out by information placed in the agricultural hearings by me. 

Hon. L. J. Wardlaw, chairman of the Livestock Sanitary 
Commission, has this to say regarding my services to the 
livestock industry of Texas: 


Livestock SANITARY COMMISSION oF TEXAS, 
Fort Worth, Tez., June 4, 1938. 
Mr. M. K. GRAHAM, 


Graham, Tex. 

Dran Mr. GraHaMm: I am not concerning myself with the polit- 
ical destinies of any man, but I do believe that any man who has 
rendered a good and efficient service to his State in the Congress 
should be commended. 

I am writing this letter to state to you that W. D. 
MCFARLANE, from your district, has rendered the Livestock Sani- 
tary Commission most valuable and efficient services in 
Washington. 


I cannot say too much in commendation of his active interest 
and efficient work in our behalf under the most trying and difi- 
cult situation which has confronted the Livestock Sanitary 
Commission since I have been a member of the commission. 

I do not think any Member of Congress has done more toward 
helping the livestock interests of Texas, in a Federal way, than 
has been done by Mr. MCFARLANE. 

Sincerely yours, 


L. J. Wanpraw, Chairman. 
LEGISLATION ENACTED 


In reply to criticisms that I have not been responsible for 
any legislation since I have been a Member of Congress, let 
me point out the same charge could be leveled at any other 
Member of the Texas delegation who has served the same 
period of time as myself and with few exceptions of those 
who have served more than twice as long as myself. How- 
ever, let me point out that I offered the first measure in the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, H. R. 6333, giving Federal courts 
dual jurisdiction of kidnaping, bank robbing, and hijacking 
crimes, and have a letter from Hon. HATTON Sumners, chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, giving me credit for 
my work on this legislation, as follows: 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, Di Ge RA TA 
Hon. W. D. MCFARLANE, TERE E A RE e LNE 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoLLEAGUE: Recalling your continued interest in H. R. 
6683, introduced by you in the House on January 10 of this year, 
I beg to advise that I have been in conference with Senator ASHURST 
and he told me that the conference report, which was agreed to in 
the House today, on the Senate bill embodying the same subject 
matter as your bill, will probably be agreed to in the Senate today. 
The President will sign this bill and probably within a week or 
10 days it will be a part of the law of the land. 

Your earnest and constant efforts will have contributed to the 
consummation of this item of legislation. 

Sincerely, 


HATTON W. SUMNERS. 
CONSOLIDATED TAX RETURNS 


I was placed on an investigating committee to investigate 
the income-tax returns of all corporations selling the Navy 
equipment. I was directed by the President to investigate 
the income-tax returns, and did investigate their returns and 
the disclosures made (pp. 6432-36 and 7063-65 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 74th Cong.) shows that I offered legisla- 
tion and presented the facts upon which the Congress acted 
to abolish the right of corporations to file a consolidated 
income-tax return, concerning which Senator Boram (p. 6666 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) says: 

I am sure the consolidated-returns provision results in a very 
great advantage in the matter of taxes to the holding companies 
throughout the United States. I have talked with practically all 
of the experts as to the advantage which the consolidated re- 
turns gives to large corporations and I am informed that it is an 


advantage in the matter of taxes which, under the provisions of 
this bill, would amount to some $300,000,000 a year. 


Senator Norris also spoke and commended this legislation. 
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I have actively championed the administration’s program 
on the floor of the House as shown by the Record and have 
assisted on many occasions in successfully carrying through 
the program. The amendments and resolution covering 
many subjects and the record made are amply shown by the 
speeches I have made as printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

SALARY AND EXPENSE ALLOWANCES 

Mr. Gossett, in his recent press releases and speeches at 
Vernon, Chillicothe, and other points, states that I “will have 
received more than $100,000 in salaries and expense allow- 
ance at the end of my present term of office,” and that I 
have not paid one dime income tax. I requested the House 
Sergeant at Arms to furnish me the amount of salary and 
mileage allowance received by me since I have been a Member 
of Congress to the end of my present term, and he replied: 


You will have received in salary allowance to January 1, 1939, 
the amount of $56,189.27; mileage, $4,332.50; total, $60,521.77, 


Thus we find Gossett is the sum of $40,000 too high in his 
estimate, and it must be borne in mind that none of the 
opposition are offering in their inexperience and unqualified 
condition to work for less salary. 

INCOME-TAX PAYMENTS 


As it is charged that I have paid no income tax, I requested 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to advise me regard- 
ing income-tax payments of Federal employees and Members 
of Congress, to which he replied: 

Federal income-tax laws require all Federal officers and em- 
ployees, including Members of Congress, except Federal judges of 
constitutional courts who took office prior to June 6, 1932, to in- 
clude in gross income the compensation received from the Federal 
Government. 


Thus we find that Gossett is either totally ignorant of the 
law, unable to interpret the law, or maliciously trying to 
deceive the people for political gain. I have paid income 
taxes on my salary each year since I have been a Member of 
Congress, as have all Members of Congress and Federal em- 
ployees coming within the provisions of the law or not 
exempted by Supreme Court decisions. 

RADIO INVESTIGATION 

Gossett recently has charged in his speeches and in the 
press that I advocated a radio-monopoly investigation and 
“after getting his resolution to a vote in the House on June 
14, voted against his own resolution.” 

The facts are my resolution was not reported by the reso- 
lutions committee. The Rules Committee, after withholding 
action on the radio investigation for some 6 weeks, finally 
reported the Connery resolution and called this resolution up 
before the House just before the general resolution to investi- 
gate all monopolies, which had passed the Senate and was 
before the House for consideration. 

The Washington Merry-Go-Round clearly explains the 
existing situation as follows: 

JOHN THE LEGALIST 

As chairman of the Rules Committee, O’Connor has a virtual 
life-or-death decision over legislation. He can let it come before 
the House, or he can stifle it by refusing to give a bill a rule. 

John has used this power very much to his own personal ad- 
vantage, and his colleagues have burned up with indignation. 
They burned over his stifling of the wage-hour bill, Eyen more 
burned was labor. Again, he aroused enmity over his bottling up 
of the Walsh-Healey amendment which barred violators of the 
Wagner Act from obtaining Government contracts. Labor was 
burned to a cinder. 
cn ie O'Connor comes from a heavy labor district this may mean 

job. 

The bitterness between the O'Connor family and their once good 
friend and law partner reached its peak in the last hours of Con- 
gress, during the voting on a resolution to investigate radio monop- 
oly. Ordinarily, the House liberals would have voted for such an 
investigation, while O'Connor, a reactionary, would have voted 
against it. 

This time, however, he was for the investigation, and reported 
it out of his committee. Instantly the liberal bloc turned against 


the resolution. Anything that JOHN O'Connor was for they were 
inst. 

1 went down the aisles passing out the word to vote 

against O'Connor. Ward also went out that John was trying to 

get back at the Roosevelt family, that he wanted the investigation 

to show up the wirepulling of 

industry. : 


Elliott Roosevelt in the radio 
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This had its effect. The radio investigation was voted down 
overwhelmingly. 


Gossett by innuendo and insinuation indicates that I had 
ulterior motives for not voting for the radio resolution and 
indicates that it was because of radio applications pending be- 
fore the Federal Communications Commission. The facts 
are the Federal Communications Commission had already 
approved the application of the Wichita Broadcasting Co. 
which the uncontradicted sworn testimony shows belongs to 
the following reputable citizens of Wichita Falls, Tex., and 
as shown by recent press releases: Joe B. Carrigan, president; 
Gordon T. West, vice president; Sol Lasky, secretary-treas- 
urer; and Henry Hamilton, director. 

Gossett’s false insinuations regarding the radio investiga- 
tion made are in keeping with all the other false accusations 
unsupported by any record evidence to substantiate his 
statements, 

FEDERAL ROAD PROGRAM 

False statements are being made that I have failed to sup- 
port the Federal road program in the National Congress. I 
have a letter from Hon. Robert Lee Bobbitt, chairman of the 
State highway commission, Austin, Tex., which in part states: 

We appreciate your active and efficient support of the road pro- 
gram in the National Congress. We are sure that the people of 
the State in general, and the people of your district in particular, 


appreciate your efforts as their Representative in the Congress in 
maintaining a substantial and efficient highway appropriation and 


program. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of your services and of our de- 
sire to cooperate at all times in every possible and proper way for 
the public good. 


HONESTY IN POLITICS 


In one of Gossett’s recent press releases he deplores the 
fact that I distributed circulars during the last week of the 
campaign 2 years ago stating that “Gossett is a Power Trust 


lawyer.” 
GOSSETT’S POWER TRUST LAW FIRM 


In my speech opening the second primary campaign 2 years 
ago on August 1, 1936, in Vernon, I specifically pointed out 
the facts regarding Gossett’s Power Trust connections, and 
pointed out in my opening speech at Vernon August 1 and 
throughout the run-off campaign the facts regarding Gos- 
sett’s connections with the law firm of Berry, Warlick & 
Gossett. I pointed out the cases in which this firm from 
1927 down to 1936 had filed suits as such firm in the court- 
house at Vernon. That the firm as such maintained an office 
in the Herring National Bank Building at Vernon from 1927 
through the election of 1936 and how this firm as such held 
themselves out to the public in advertising for business in the 
different law lists, and read from the American Bar Law List 
of 1936 the following advertisement for business, which ad, 
according to the Law List, was placed by this law firm, who 
corrected the proof for the ad: 


BERRY, WARLICK & GOSSETT 


General practice. Firm consists of W. D. Berry, O. T. Warlick, 
E. L. Gossett. 

William D. Berry, born Florence, Miss., 1863; admitted to bar 
1908; educated public schools, Mississippi; graduated University of 
Mississippi, bachelor of arts; legal education, law office. 

O. T. Warlick, born Grandview, Tex., 1882; admitted to bar 1908; 
educated public schools, Texas, Clarendon College; legal education 
University of Texas. 

Ed. L. Gossett, born 1902; admitted to bar 1927; graduate Uni- 
versity of Texas, bachelor of arts; legal education University of 
Texas, bachelor of laws. Present district attorney, forty-sixth 
judicial district, Texas. 

Attorneys for Herring National Bank, Longbell Lumber Co., North- 
ern Texas Utilities, Vernon Cotton Oil Co., First State Bank, West 
Texas Utilities Co., U. S. F. & G., Farmers State Bank, and others, 


We find this statement in his announcement for Congress 2 
years ago, as printed in each paper in the district: 

In the summer of 1927 Mr. Gossett became the junior member of 
the law firm of Berry, Warlick & Gossett. 

OTHER MISSTATEMENTS 

So the statement of Gossett 2 years ago, after I had dis- 
closed how his firm represented the utilities, his actions in 
trying to leave the impression to the effect that he had with- 
drawn from the firm on January 1, 1933, is just like the cther 


statements he made during the last campaign concerning the 
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percentage of votes he received in the first primary election 
in Wilbarger County and statements concerning his district 
attorney’s record, in which the sworn statements of the clerks 
of the judicial district showed that 56 percent of the cases 
appealed while he was district attorney were reversed because 
of some defect in the records, while in the adjoining county 
the county attorney had a record of 231 convictions in felony 
cases without a single reversal by an appellate court. 


SWITCHING PLATFORMS 


I might add that the false statements he is daily making 
in this campaign without any record evidence to support his 
statements is just like his tactics in the last campaign, in 
which he failed to mention the name of President Roose- 
velt in any speech, in any advertisement, in any paper in the 
district until after the close of the first primary. His every 
act and deed and printed statement showed that he was 
hostile to the Roosevelt administration and program en- 
acted. Then in the beginning of the second primary 2 years 
ago he tried to switch his platform, realizing that he would 
have to have more support than his anti-New Deal friends 
were able to give him. He thus tried to ride horses going in 
opposite directions. He found that the Power Trust crowd 
and their friends who had so warmly supported him in the 
first primary had insufficient support in the district to put 
him over in the second primary, so starting out the second 
primary, he posed as favoring the Wheeler-Rayburn bill, 
when he had failed in all his announcements and literature 
distributed to even mention the President and his stand on 
the Wheeler-Rayburn bill prior to the second primary and 
his law firm had written me bitterly condemning the Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill in which Mr. Warlick, writing on the firm 
stationery of Berry, Warlick & Gossett on March 18, 1935, in 
his letter to me requesting me to vote against the Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill, said: 

So, not with a view of advice or counsel, but to acquaint you 
with our views and to invoke divine courage and inspiraticn of 
you and your fellows when you reach such dangerous point that 
you call a halt. 

Thus, I believe it is clearly shown that Gossett was not 
only a member of this utility law firm in 1936 but that this 
law firm, as shown by their expressions to me, were hostile 
toward the President’s power program. 


ADMINISTRATION ENDORSEMENT 


Gossett, in recent press releases, bitterly criticizes me for a 
letter I printed from Hon. J. A. Farley in the newspapers of 
the District the week before the second primary 2 years ago. 
The letter from Hon. J. A. Farley, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, is as follows: 

DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE, 
New York City, August 18, 1936. 
Hon, WILLIAM MCFARLANE, 
Graham, Ter. 

Dear Mr. MCFARLANE: You know as well as I the handicap of a 
bitter opposition press. To offset this the committee plans an 
extensive speaking campaign. I know you, as a leader in the 
administration, can help us. 

So the speakers’ bureau can perfect its plans, could you let me 
know, whenever your plans are fully made, how much time you 
can give us and at what dates? As there are several questions I 
have in mind, I am enclosing a separate sheet for your convenience 
in replying. 

You know that the administration and I will both appreciate 
the help you will give. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. FARLEY, Chairman. 

I am writing this at the suggestion of your friend Sam RAYBURN, 
who is helping us out as chairman of the speakers’ bureau. 


The letter speaks for itself and needs no interpretation. 
“BY THEIR DEEDS YE KNOW THEM” 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried as best I can to answer the many 
unfair and untrue statements made by this critic, whose 
every act and deed, both in this and the last campaign, 
clearly shows he has little regard for the facts as shown by 
the records. There may be some excuse for a person occa- 
sionally being wrong in his facts and information; but when 
@ person is continually wrong, then it may be reasonably 
assumed that his statements cannot be relied upon, and the 
public is justified in so finding. 


l 
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STAND ON MY OWN RECORD 

I have never been a candidate on the demerits of anyone 
else, and I have never referred to an opponent until after 
such opponent has misstated the facts or the records, and 
have then only referred to them in order to keep the 
record straight. I have always been a candidate on my own 
merits and on my record of service rendered. My record 
shows that I have kept faith with every promise made to my 
constituents 100 percent; that I have supported the Roose- 
velt recovery program 100 percent. The best evidence that 
I have voted for the best interests of the masses of the 
people is that not a single vote that I have cast the last 2 
years has been challenged by any opponent to the present 
time. My record of service favors: 

First. Adequate old-age pensions: I have always actively 
supported relief favoring the aged and have signed petitions 
requesting the Ways and Means Committee to hold hearings 
on H. R. 4199, the General Welfare Act, and have signed 
the petition to bring this legislation before Congress for their 
consideration. I believe that our aged should receive their 
pensions based on their own need, and not contingent upon 
the ability of some relative to support them. Our Federal 
laws clearly do not require need to be shown except by the 
applicants themselves. 

Second. Coining money; Government credit; price levels: 
An effective Government control over and use of the money 
and credit system to restore to Congress its constitutional 
right to coin money and to make the credit of the Nation 
an instrument in the hands of government. to be directly 
employed in breaking the existing credit monopoly, stabiliz- 
ing the price level, and bringing the total consuming power 
of the people into line with their power to produce. 

Third. Agriculture—cost of production: A simple agricul- 
tural bill to put a floor under the price of farm commodities, 
end gambling and speculation, and effectively assure the 
farmer cost of production plus a reasonable profit. 

Fourth. Expansion of industrial production; monopoly con- 
trol: Legislation to bring about, through the cooperation of 
Government, business, and labor, a coordinated expansion 
of industrial production and an effective control over both 
monopoly price increases and monopolistic curtailment of 
production of needed goods and services. 

Fifth. Revision of our tax laws: Eliminating exemptions 
and loopholes and raising our revenue based upon ability 
to pay. 

Sixth. Public works, employment, housing, natural ‘re- 
sources: A long-range, flexible program of public works, set 
up by congressional enactment, made self-liquidating to the 
largest possible extent, capable of expansion and contraction 
in accordance with the needs of our people for employment 
and of our business for assistance in stabilizing its market, 
and aimed primarily to meet such outstanding national needs 
as slum elimination and low-cost housing and the need for 
conservation and development of natural resources. 

Seventh. Taxing profits out of war and limiting profits 
to 10 percent on all Government war-material contracts in 
peacetime. 

Eighth. Preserve American liberties for all: Preservation of 
American democracy and civil liberties as set out in the 
Bill of Rights. The preservation of these rights should ex- 
tend to all persons everywhere in the Nation, conservative, 
liberal, or otherwise, and of whatever race, creed, or color. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS FOR DISTRICT 


I have been glad to cooperate with every portion of my dis- 
trict in securing whatever relief has been requested and the 
many projects such as schools, gymnasiums, road improve- 
ments, municipal light plants, rural electrification, and all 
other kinds of relief and services furnished by the Govern- 
ment, too numerous to mention, as shown by an itemized 
statement sent in the speech recently mailed each voter in 
the district. 

Since I have had the honor to represent my district, mere 
than $56,000,000 in Federal funds has been expended up until 
January 1, 1938, in the Thirteenth Congressional District. I 
have supported each project and all legislation that brought 
all this money into the Thirteenth District, 
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Recently, I secured the approval of the Wise-Montague 
submarginal land-use project under which the Government 
will purchase 45,000 acres of land, which will mean an ex- 
penditure in this area of more than $250,000, and employment 
for many of our people. 

I appreciate more than words can express the confidence 
my constituents have always shown in me, and have tried 
to show that appreciation by the kind and character of serv- 
ice rendered in battling for their rights, whether on the floor 
of the House or in the committee, or in the office looking 
after your every interest. 

In conclusion, let me say, that I am proud of the accom- 
plishments of this administration, of the record we have 
made in spite of the bitter opposition of the 4 percent who 
own 90 percent of the wealth and have fought us bitterly to 
try to block relief for the great masses of our people that 
would aid them in restoring their buying power, which 
would help little business which in turn would start the 
wheels of progress and reemploy the unemployed and con- 
tinue the cycle of progress and prosperity for all alike. I 
believe our Democratic program sound, and trust that in the 
near future our critics of the past will cooperate with us, to 
the end that we go down the road together and enable us to 
more quickly overcome the many problems confronting us. 


Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


E 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ADDRESS TO BE DELIVERED BY HON. HOMER CUMMINGS, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me I present for insertion in the Recorp the address to be 
delivered by Hon. Homer S. Cummings, Attorney General of 
the United States, on the occasion of Washington’s Fourth 
of July celebration, Monument Grounds, Washington, D. C., 
Monday, July 4, 1938: 


Ladies and gentlemen, tonight we are met to celebrate the sign- 
ing of America’s compact with liberty. As I look out upon this 
vast gathering, I am reminded of one of the most remarkable 
prophecies ever made by an American statesman. When the Dec- 
laration of Independence was signed, John Adams asserted that 
it was the most memorable occurrence in the history of our coun- 
try and said: 

“I am apt to believe that this event will be celebrated by suc- 
ceeding generations as the greatest anniversary festival. It ought 
to be commemorated as the day of deliverance by solemn acts of 
devotion to God Almighty. It ought to be solemnized with pomp 
and parade, with shows, games, guns, bells, bonfires, and illumi- 
nations, from one end of this continent to the other, from this 
time forward forevermore.” 

What was this document that inspired such a prophetic utter- 
ance? It was a bold proclamation “that these united Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent States.” It 
was at once a merciless indictment of arbitrary rule and a lofty 
expression of the true purpose of government among men. 

It is difficult for us, so far removed from the events of that day, 
to appraise the stress under which the Declaration was uttered. 
Apprehension ran like an electric current throughout the Colonies. 
Deep emotions were stirred, and no man knew what the next day 
might bring forth. The Declaration of Independence was born 
in the midst of an undeclared war in defense of the rights of the 
Colonies, a war which had broadened into a struggle for nation- 
hood and freedom. It was the expression of patriots who loved 
liberty and, scornful of dangers from abroad and treachery at 
home, had the courage to fling the challenge of democracy in the 
face of autocratic power. It was a glorious moment of history 
and marked a deed of imperishable fame. 

Since then 162 years have swept by. We, the heirs of that 
great experiment in democracy, meet tonight—a people 135,000,- 
000 strong, rich with unbounded resources and favored with the 
countless blessings of free Government. 

Great social and political transformations have marked the 
shaping of this child among the nations to become a giant among 
the nations. America was not finished when the Declaration of 
Independence was issued. That was the day when America began. 
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Every decade since that time has presented its insistent and pecu- 
liar problems, and every decade has known its own triumphs. Let 
those who are fearful of the fate of our country, or who give way 
to pessimism in the face of inevitable and necessary change, or 
who are apprehensive of the effects of subversive doctrines orig- 
inating here and abroad, turn their thoughts to the practical 
means whereby America may be made a better and better place 
in which to live. To make democracy work, to make it succeed, 
to make it serve its people with greater justice and constantly 
increasing efficiency, is to supply the final answer to those who 
have lost faith in democratic processes. Here is a cause worthy 
of all we have to give. 

Our work is never done. No living institution is ever finished; 
no rigid formula for the solution of human problems is ever apt 
to be devised. The teachings of history repeatedly admonish us 
that what one period regards as radical another comes to con- 
sider as conservative. The equity stirring today becomes the law 
of tomorrow. Jefferson foresaw this clearly and pointed it out 
time and time again. Society, and even the State, in the ultimate 
analysis, is life and not something built to a formula. It grows, 
it lives, it survives by virtue of some inner force which is the 
life current of its era. No one can note the superb élan with 
which men have met the problems and the tribulations of these 
latter days without believing that this current is still undefiled 
and capable of carrying us safely to our destination. 

Therefore, be of good cheer.. Nothing is happening to America, 
except that it is growing and that it is insisting that it shall not 
lose its freedom in the process. 

And so we turn, again and again, with increasing gratitude, to 
the Declaration of Independence. Its farseeing philosophy, its 
friendly, human touch, its faith in the future of mankind—these 
things cheer and strengthen us amid the problems of a modern 
world and confirm us in the belief that we, as a people, are des- 
tined to enter wider fields of freedom and happiness than we have 
thus far known. 


Past Actions and Future Intentions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


JUST A FEW UNSOLICITED EXPRESSIONS OF APPROVAL 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the people of my district are 
thoroughly familiar with my progressive actions during my 
6 years of service in Congress. They have watched my ac- 
tivities and the vote on the floor and generally speaking, 
I believe they have approved of the decisions which I, hereto- 
fore, have made. 

I represent a cultured district, Mr. Speaker, and my people 
expect a representative in Congress to remain aggressive 
and ever on the alert, not merely to rest on his oars. Such 
part as I might have played in bringing about social-security 
legislation, home-loan legislation, the enactment of progres- 
sive bank laws, agricultural and relief enactments, labor 
laws, tax laws, civil service and civilian conservation acts 
are of themselves recognized as worthy accomplishinents to 
which I might add a word for the efforts which I put forth 
in bringing about the creation of two new judges in the 
Eastern District of Michigan. 

It is not enough to merely cite these as examples of my 
work in Congress heretofore, it is essential to pledge myself 
to further any beneficial legislation affecting the people of 
my district and accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I desire to join 
with my liberal and progressive colleagues in the House to 
work for the realization of the six important points which 
they have adopted and which are set forth as follows: 

First. Preservation of American democracy and civil lib- 
erties as set out in the Bill of Rights. The preservation of 
these rights should extend to all persons everywhere in the 
Nation, conservative, liberal, or otherwise, and of whatever 
race, creed, or color. 

Second. An effective Government control over and use of 
the money and credit system to be retained in Congress, the 
constitutional right to coin money and to make the credit 
of the Nation an instrument in the hands of government to 
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be employed directly in breaking the existing credit monop- 
oly, stabilizing the price level, and bringing the total con- 
suming power of the people into line with their power to 
produce, 

Third. A simple agricultural bill to put a floor under the 
price of farm commodities, end gambling and speculation, 
and effectively assure the farmer cost of production. 

Fourth. The establishing of a system of Federal old-age 
pensions and a broadening and improvement of the Social 
Security Act. 

Fifth. Legislation to bring about, through the cooperation 
of government, business, and labor, a coordinated expansion 
of industrial production and an effective control over both 
monopoly price increases and monopolistic curtailment of 
production of needed goods and services. 

Sixth. A long-range, flexible program of public works, set 

up by congressional enactment, made self-liquidating to the 
largest possible extent, capable of expansion and contraction 
' in accordance with the needs of our people for employment 
and of our business for assistance in stabilizing its market, 
and aimed primarily to meet such outstanding national needs 
as slum elimination and low-cost housing and the need for 
conservation and development of natural resources. 


Jasper, ALA., July 1, 1938. 
Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress, Detroit, Mich. 

My Dear JoHN: Now that the strenuous labors of the last session 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress have been ended and our records 
made, I cannot resist an impulse to write you an expression of 
my deep appreciation of your cordial cooperation with me in 
carrying forward our program of legislation. 

It has been a very genuine personal satisfaction for me to have 
served with you in the House and no one is in better position than 
I to have observed the fidelity, diligence, and ability with which 
you have performed the duties of your office as a Representative of 
your district, and I congratulate you upon the high character of 
public service you have rendered. 

Wishing you a happy and beneficial vacation and with the 
assurance of my personal esteem and good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely your friend, 


W. B. BANKHEAD. 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1938. 
Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Jonn: The Seventy-fifth Congress is rapidly drawing to a 
close. I am writing you this letter to thank you for your fine and 
intelligent cooperation with the House leadership. 

I want you to know how personally grateful I am to you for your 
loyalty not only to the House organization but also to the adminis- 
tration. I have depended on you much and during the time you 
have been a Member of the House you have impressed yourself 
upon its membership in a way that has made you highly regarded. 
Your part in the great work the Ways and Means Committee has 
done in taxation and otherwise and as one of the fine and helpful 
committees in the House organization has been of much service. 
I trust the people of your district will exercise the good judgment 
to return you to the House of Representatives where, on account of 
character and ability, you will gain in power and influence in the 

to come. 

With every good wish for you personally, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam RAYBURN. 


EXPRESSION RELATIVE TO ANTILYNCHING BILL 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1937. 

My Dear CoLLEAGUE: Now that the smoke of battle has cleared 
and one can perceive the results of April 15, I know that you must 
feel that you have justified the democracy of our great country and 
the principles of equal justice upon which it was founded and to 
which it is dedicated. No greater battle, whether viewed from a 

parliamentary or legislative viewpoint, was ever fought and won 

in the whole history of the House of Representatives. It was a 
pleasure to know that at all times I had your support and under- 
standing, without which my efforts would have been in vain. 

Please be assured of my gratitude and my best wishes for your 
continued success. 


Sincerely yours, JOSEPH A. GAVAGAN. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1938. 
Hon. Joun D. DINGELL, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear CoLLEAGUE: I left Washington immediately after the 
signing of the discharge petition on Friday last to return to my 
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district on business, which explains my delay in replying to your 
telegram of May 6. 

I cannot tell you how sorry I am that you were not able to 
get accommodations to return from your district in time to sign 
the petition to discharge the Rules Committee from consideration 
of the wage and hour bill. 

I have always felt and shall continue to do so that the real 
heroes of the uphill battle to secure enactment of this legislation 
were the men and women who voted against recommital when the 
bill was before the House last December. You were not only one 
ot those, but you were indeed a source of inspiration and courage 
to me at all times because of your sincere interest and untiring 
efforts toward this end. That you should not have been able to 
return to sign the petition is regrettable, but you may be sure that 
I realize that this in no way indicates any loss of interest in the 
cause of labor on your part. 

I shall look forward to and count upon your support when the 
bill comes before the House. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary T. Norton, 
Chairman, House Labor Committee. 


— 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Lansing, April 12, 1938. 
The Honorable JoHN D. DINGELL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Jonn: You have always been a highly esteemed friend 
as well as an admirable public servant, whose integrity has been a 
source of pride to friends like myself. 

I want you to know that your stature and such qualities of 
character as good judgment, courage, and loyalty never mani- 
fested itself more than in the reorganization fight. You were an 
inspiration. Your letter to the press of Detroit is one of the 
bravest and finest things I have witnessed since I have been in 
public life. You haven't lost friends by what you have done—you 
have gained them. Progressives in your own party will be de- 
voted to you with a new loyalty. Independents will admire you, 
and the opposition will respect you. 

Be kind enough to tell all the others of our group from Michi- 
gan who stood with the President of the gratitude of many of us 
here at home. 

My affectionate regards to Grace and yourself. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK Mourpry. 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
PLYMOUTH Loca, No. 51, 
Detroit, Mich., May 18, 1938. 
Congressman DINGELL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Str: Local 61, U. A. W. A., with 10,000 members, wishes to 
commend you and express their approval of your attitude toward 
the President’s recovery program and pledge you their support. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. J. 


LAMBERT, 
Recording Secretary, Local 51, U. A. W. A. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
LocaL 295, 
Detroit, Mich., March 28, 1938. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: It gives me great pleasure to inform you that 
you have been elected an honorary member of local No. 295 of 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

We hope that you will accept this as a small expression of our 
gratitude for your stanch and hearty support of our legislative 

rogram. 

E Your membership card is enclosed. 
Fraternally yours, 
— H. STILLWELL, Secretary. 


NATIONAL CORPS, ARMY A AND Navy UNION, U. S. A., 
Washington, D. C., “apr 25, 1938. 
Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The Army and Navy Union, United States 
of America, takes this opportunity of expressing its appreciation 
of your support of all veterans’ legislation during the Seventy- 
fifth Congress. 

The friends of the ex-service men and women must be returned 
to Congress. Therefore, the Army and Navy Union is calling to 
the attention of the veterans of your district the fact that you 
have at all times worked diligently and untiringly in their behalf. 

With best wishes for a successful campaign, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. CRIM, 


Wann National Legislative Committee. 


MICHIGAN FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS, 
Detroit, March 19, 1938. 
Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: This note is to thank you for your 
letter of the 14th instant in which you clearly and emphatically 
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set forth your views on the question of civil service for the entire 
Postal Service, from messengers to postmasters. 

It is such a refreshing communication that particular efforts 
will be made to invite it to the attention of all clerks with whom 
we come in contact through the medium of our monthly news 
letter, and in our convention which will be held at Jackson 
May 27-28, 1938. 

Sincerely, 
S. W. ANKENBRANDT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
GREATER DETROIT ASSOCIATION, 
Detroit, March 3, 1938. 
Hon. Jonn D. DINGELL, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Strange as it may seem, this is a 
letter of appreciation. 

I attended a luncheon meeting of a business group this week, 
and happened to be sitting at the same table with Raymond Berry. 
There was considerable discussion about business legislation in 
Washington and I was most grateful to hear Mr. Berry tell those 
at our table that your attitude in connection with the proposed 
new tax bill is definitely in line with that of businessmen and 
that you are doing a mighty good job in Washington. 

Without attempting to “gush,” I want to say that I appreciate 
your help on business legislation—and so does my organization. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jon W. 


CHANDLER, 
Secretary-General Manager. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, February 23, 1938. 
Hon. Jon D. DINGELL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: I was present as a very deeply 
interested spectator at the debate last Friday in the House on the 
subject of the attempt of the Appropriations Committee to change 
our “preexamination” procedure in handling humanely dificult 
problems involving families partly American citizens and partly 
aliens; and thought that your part of the debate was especially 
effective and well handled. Please accept my thanks and best 
wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAMES L. HOUGHTELING, 
Commissioner. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, TA 


LOCAL s 
Detroit, Mich., March 14, 1938. 
Hon. JoRN D. DINGELL, M. C., 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Smr: On behalf of the substitute postal clerks of this city we wish 
to express our thanks and sincere appreciation for your efforts in 
our behalf and especially for the securing of the 40 appointments 
to regular clerkship in our office. 


Sincerel 

* COMMITTEE ON SUBSTITUTE AFFAIRS, 
MEHUN M. GERSON. 
JoHN M. HINES. 
Harry H. BRADKE. 
Jos. A. ST. ANA. 
ISADORE GOLDMAN. 
EUGENE KLOSOWSKI. 

DETROIT, March 4, 1938. 
Mr. JOHN DINGELL, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: It is possible you remember me as president 
of the board of commerce when you were first elected to Congress. 
I presided at the banquet that was given to newly elected states- 
men. 

I have watched your progress in Washington with great interest 
and it gives me pleasure to be able to say to you that I think you 
are doing a swell job. 

I am sorry that you and I have not agreed on some of the 
matters that have come up but, nevertheless, I am for you. I 
believe it is the opinion of your constituents that you are repre- 
senting them conscientiously and doing the best you can with a 
difficult undertaking and the very fact that you are doing this 
must bring you a deluge of mail from the citizens of Michigan, 
and make your job more difficult thereby, but this in itself is a 
compliment to your integrity. 

Sincerely yours, 
Evans Propucts Co., 
E. S. Evans, President. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 


Detroit, Mich., February 17, 1938. 
Mr. Jonn D. DINGELL, 


Representative from Michigan, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I am very sorry that I have not had an 
Opportunity to write you before this. 
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I appreciate very much your reply, and I am more than de- 
lighted to know of your record concerning these fundamentals 
which are so necessary in the preservation of the high standards 
which are beneficial both to business and to labor, and to the 
establishment of a real democracy in this Nation. 

I shall look forward to seeing you personally at some mutually 
convenient time. 

Fraternally yours, 
Homer MARTIN, 
International President. 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND Post ROADS, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1938. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: I am taking this opportunity to assure 
you of my warm appreciation for your support of the amend- 
ments which I offered when the post office appropriation bill was 
before the House. 

These several amendments, as you will recall, increased the 
appropriation for the clerk and carrier force of the Post Office 
Department. They were not amendments granting salary or wage 
increases nor were they necessarily increases in actual Federal 
expenditures. 2 

These amendments, however, will permit appointment to regu- 
lar assignments of over a thousand substitute pame and as many 
substitute carriers. These employees would otherwise be con- 
tinued as substitutes indefinitely, although they would be regu- 
larly employed. 

Again I want you to know how deeply I appreciate your sup- 
port and cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
Jas. M. Mean, 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS, 
Washington, D. C., February 10, 1938. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear MR. DINGELL: I am enclosing herewith a copy of a letter 
I have just sent to the president of our Detroit local, together 
5 a supply of the enclosed reprint from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RD. 
I want you also to know of my sincere appreciation of your 
fine support in the House on those 2 days. 


Sincerely and fraternally, 
LEO E. GEORGE, President. 


FEBRUARY 10, 1938. 
JOSEPH VARIOT, 
President, Local No. 295, N. F. P. O. C., 
Post Office Clerk, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear JOE: Under separate cover I am sending you several copies 
of a reprint from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which is the roll call 
in the House of Representatives on the Mead amendment to in- 
crease the appropriation for clerk hire by $1,000,000. This is sent 
specifically so that you will know the votes of all of the Repre- 
sentatives. 

This does not, however, tell the entire story. Throughout con- 
sideration of the bill in the Committee as a Whole, there were 
no roll calls. There were, however, numerous divisions and sey- 
eral teller votes and throughout the entire consideration of it 
JoHN D. DINGELL was on the job and voted favorably on every 
count. He deserves special credit for the way he stuck to the 
job when there were no record votes. 

With sincere personal regards, I am, 


Fraternally yours, 
LEO E. GEORGE, President. 


MICHIGAN FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS, 
Detroit, Mich., January 18, 1938. 
Hon. Jonn D. DINGELL, M. C., 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: We are grateful for the statesman- 
ship which prompted your favorable vote on the Mead amend- 
ment to the current post office appropriation bill, providing addi- 
tional funds for the proper conduct of the Postal Service. 

For months I have preached to the substitute clerks in the 
Detroit Post Office that such action was necessary before the Post 
Office Department could make regular appointments. 

Accepting this action as another indication of the deep per- 
sonal interest which you have always shown in our welfare, I 
remain, 

Sincerely, 
S. W. ANKENBRANDT, Secretary. 
BOARD or EDUCATION, 
Detroit, Mich., December 28, 1937. 
The Honorable JoHN D. DINGELL, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DINGELL: I just want you to know that we appreciate 
very much your efforts in obtaining sergeancies for our high school 
R. O. T. C. instructors. 

This wili be a factor in promoting our R. O. T. C. work. 

May I extend to you the season's greetings and wish for you a 
happy and successful new year. 

Sincerely, 


Warren E. Bow. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Local. 295, 
Detroit, Mich., February 2, 1938. 
Congressman JoHN D. DINGELL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: The substitutes of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, Detroit Local, No. 295, wish to 
express their gratitude for your vote in support of the Mead 
amendment. 

Gratefully yours, 
MELVIN GERSON, 
ISADORE GOLDMAN, 
JOHN HINEs, 
EUGENE KLOSKOWSEI, 
Harry BRADKE, 
Substitute Committee, Local No. 295. 
MICHIGAN FEDERATION OF BUSINESS 
AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN, INC., 
Wayne, Mich., September 15, 1937. 
The Honorable JoHN D. DINGELL, 
2240 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

HONORABLE SIR: Now that your active duties of the congressional 
session are over, we want you to know how very much we appre- 
ciate your support of certain measures affecting working women. 

We refer particularly to the Celler bill repealing section 213-A 
of the National Economy Act. As this section in practice has 
always been a very decided discrimination against a certain class 
of working women, our federation has always been opposed to it. 

You, no doubt, have received communications from time to time 
from various business and professional women’s clubs of Michigan 
soliciting your aid in bringing about repeal of this measure, and 
now the members and officers of our Michigan federation want you 
to know that we do appreciate and thank you for your efforts 
along this line. 

Respectfully yours, 
ELLEN McMurtry, President. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 21, 1937. 
Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 
Member, Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: As the present session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress draws to a close I am taking this opportunity to tell 
you that I have greatly enjoyed serving with you on our com- 
mittee and that my duties as chairman have been greatly light- 
ened by your effective service and your constant courtesy and 
kindness to me. 

My earnest hope is that you may have a most pleasant and 
restful vacation, that your health may remain good, and that a 
kind Providence may keep you and yours safely till we meet 
again. 
Sincerely your friend, 

R. L. DOUGHTON. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS, 
Detroit, Mich., August 18, 1937. 
Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 
Congressman, House Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: In behalf of the National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers, Motor City Local, No. 60, Detroit, 
Mich., I wish to thank you for your good will and your efforts to 
have the bill H. R. 2280, sponsored by yourself, and brought up 
before the Civil Service Committee on August 11. 

We certainly owe our many good friends who have testified in 
our behalf a vote of thanks, again mentioning yourself. 

Again thanking you for your untiring efforts in our behalf, we 
remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS, 
C. R. Wraxxn, Secretary, Motor City Local, No. 60. 
WOMEN’S MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES LEAGUE OF DETROIT, 
August 18, 1937. 

HONORABLE Str: The Women's Municipal Employees’ Club of De- 
troit wishes to express appreciation for your efforts in passing bill 
H. R. 3408. 

Our membership of 900 women belieyes that your action in this 
matter proves that you will not tolerate discrimination against 
vaman A 

ours, 
gi * Vivian GLAUZ MCMILLAN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
MICHIGAN FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS, 
Detroit, Mich., August 19, 1937. 
Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Thank you very much for suppiy- 
ing us with copies of your bill, H. R. 2280. It is refreshing to know 
that someone is taking an active: interest in the welfare of these 
special-delivery boys. 

Then, too, we express our appreciation for the activity which you 
are displaying in behalf of the badly needed appointment of regu- 
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lar clerks in the Detroit Post Office. 


We can say, Congressman 
DINGELL, that the post-office clerks in this city have a great deal of 
confidence in your ability to accomplish things in their behalf. 
That was well demonstrated when you secured that Executive 
order from the White House in behalf of Mrs. Gilley. 


Sincerely, 
S. W. ANKENBRANDT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Derrorr, MicH., January 26, 1938. 
Hon. JOHN DINGELL, 
House Office Building: 
Congratulations on your efforts in regard to tax bill. 
doing a great service for Detroit and Michigan. Keep it up. 
JOHN L, LOVETT. 


You are 


— 


UNITED STATES Customs INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Port of New York, August 4, 1937, 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, M. C., 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN; The United States Customs Asso 
ciation of the Port of New York appreciates your support of auto- 
matic increases in salary for customs employees, especially in the 
introduction by you of H. R. 3900 and in your considerate under- 
standing of the problems of our force at the hearing before the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Ways and Means on H, R. 3 and 
H. R. 3900, held on June 22, 23, and 29, 1937, which has now resulted 
in the passage by the House of Representatives of H. R. 7948. On 
behalf of our association we thank you. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN M. Facan, President. 
FRANK J. Caw.ey, Secretary. 
NATIONAL CUSTOMS SERVICE ASSOCIATION, 
New York City, July 26, 1937. 
Hon. JAMES D, DINGELL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: I desire to thank you for your 
kind and effective work in behalf of our bill, H. R. 7948, providing 
for the promotion of employees in the Customs Field Service, and 
to say that our entire membership highly appreciates the powerful 
part which you played in having the bill favorably reported to the 
House of Representatives. 

Again thanking you, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE L, CONNELL, National President. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION 
OF WILDLIFE RESOURCES, 
Washington, D. C., August 20, 1937. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: Before we depart for our respective homes 
after a long and arduous session I wish to send this note to express 
to you the sincere appreciation of the Select Committee on Conser- 
vation of Wildlife Resources, and of millions of conservationists 
throughout the Nation, for your fine assistance and helpful coop- 
gaen a the passage of our wildlife conservation bill—bill 2670, 

Sincerely, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, Chairman. 


UNTTED STATES SENATE, 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION 
OF WILDLIFE RESOURCES, 


August 26, 1937, 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 


Detroit, Mich. 

DEAR MR. CONGRESSMAN: The Senate Committee on the Conser- 
vation of Wildlife and the 13,000,000 sportsmen of America thank 
you for the support you gave to S. 2670—the bill providing Federal 
aid to State wildlife-restoration projects. We believe that if this 
bill becomes a law it will mark the beginning of an upward curve 
in wildlife populations. 

Again thanking you and with best wishes, I remain, 

Yours for wildlife, 
Cart D. SHOEMAKER, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS, 
Columbus, Ohio, November 10, 1937. 
Mr. JOHN D. DINGELL, 


Member of Congress, Detroit, Mich. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your most welcome letter of the 8th at 
hand, and I can assure you that it was a distinct pleasure to receive 
such a splendid letter from you, and you may rest assured that I 
will advise our members of your appreciation of our action in elect- 
ing you to honorary membership in our association at our recent 
convention. 

I sincerely trust and hope that your health has improved mate- 
rially during the interim between this last session of Congress and 
the special session, which is about to go into action. 

Sincerely yours, 
GILBERT F. Manrtor, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
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STATE or MICHIGAN, 
EXECUTIVE 


OFFICE, 
Lansing, January 28, 1938. 
Hon. JoHN DINGELL, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear JoHN: I wish to commend your sane vote on the Ludlow 
resolution. It seems clear upon analysis that the proposal is prac- 
tically unworkable and would only produce dangerous division at 
a time when unity is most desirable. It would add seriously to the 
difficulties and disadvantages under which a democracy has to work 
in protecting its interests, and involves a virtual denial of the 
soundness and integrity of a representative system of .democratic 
government. 

It would be a different matter, perhaps, if our vote determined 
the action of the other fellow. But it would place no restraint on 
him. For the solution of a problem that requires prompt and 
effective action instead of deliberation and debate the plebiscite 
is hardly an appropriate device. Why should we give cur potential 
enemy the peg of a quick start? 

Sincere! 
15 Epwarp G. KEMP, 
Legal Adviser for the Governor, 


Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DAVID J. LEWIS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following with reference to the effect of trade agreements 
in respect to agricultural products as contained in a letter 
from Secretary of State Hull to the Honorable GEORGE J. 
SCHNEIDER, a Representative from the State of Wisconsin, 
to be dated July 5, 1938: 


The Honorable GEORGE J. SCHNEIDER, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. SCHNEIDER: I regret the delay in replying to your 
letter of June 6, 1938, enclosing a memorandum opposing any re- 
duction in the tariff rates on agricultural products. I note that 
copies of your memorandum are being sent to the President and 
to the chairman of the Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

I am glad to have this frank expression of your views with 
respect to trade agreements as affecting agriculture. In all candor, 
however, I must say that both the general conclusion of the 
memorandum to the effect that the trade-agreements program 
is detrimental to agriculture, and the inferences in this connec- 
tion which it seeks to draw from the trade statistics quoted, are 
in my opinion wholly erroneous. 

The apparent purpose of the above-noted letter which you had 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is to leave the impression 
that the trade-agreements program has opened up a regular, 

ent, and largely increased flow of agricultural imports into 
Fhe United States. This is quite contrary to the facts. In the 
first place, a large part of the increased imports of agricultural 
products into this country since the depression years has not 
been in any way competitive with the products of American 
farmers. In the second place, the increased imports of those 
kinds of agricultural products which we also produce in the 
United States, such as corn and wheat, were almost entirely due 
to drought shortages, and were therefore abnormal, temporary, and 
supplemented rather than displaced domestic production. 

The current situation in the foreign trade of these agricultural 
products is illustrated by the following figures for the first 5 
months of 1938, in comparison with a similar period of last 
year: 


JuLY 5, 1938. 


Bushe. 
66, 000 


Bushels 
84, 168, 000 | 38, 341, 000 
43, 275,000 | 6,772,000 | 665,000 


It is manifestly unfair to draw undue attention to agricultural 
imports which were caused by drought and other emergency condi- 
tions, purely temporary in character, and at the same time conceal 
the facts that such imports have largely subsided, and that these 
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products are now being exported in substantial and more normal 
quantities, as the above table indicates. 

The salient facts with regard to this whole matter and the errors 
inherent in conclusions based upon statistical comparisons of the 
type cited in the memorandum have been emphasized frequently in 
public statements by responsible officials of this Department and 
of other departments concerned, especially the Department of Agri- 
culture. However, I should like to comment specifically on a 
number of the points brought out in the memorandum. 

The memorandum contains statements in support of the slogan, 
“The American market for the American farmer.” This slogan 
ignores the fact that the American farmer has today, and has 
always had, practically all the American market for everything 
that could be produced in this country at reasonable cost. The 
domestic market simply is not big enough to absorb all of his 
production. In addition, he needs foreign markets. If the Amer- 
ican farmer is to prosper, he must have a healthy demand for his 
product both at home and abroad. 

The reasoning in the memorandum points logically and inevi- 
tably to a policy under which all agricultural imports, including 
the noncompetitive or remotely competitive, would be embargoed. 
Naturally, this would lead to an embargo by foreign countries of 
our agricultural products raised in excess of domestic demands 
such as cotton, wheat, pork, corn, fruits, and tobacco. These great 
surpluses would thus pile up in the domestic market and under- 
mine farmers’ prices. Those who advocate Smoot-Hawleyism over- 
look the fact that by eliminating imports we also eliminate exports 
which are so vital to the welfare of American farmers. 

Comparison is made in the memorandum of what is termed 
total agricultural imports and total agricultural exports from the 
United States, and the balance, representing an excess of im- 
ports over exports, is designated as “unfavorable.” I note that 
“wood and paper” and “textiles”, including silk and rayon fabrics, 
are included among the groups selected for this purpose. 

However, quite aside from the fact that the selection of groups 
and the figures upon which the argument is based are open to ques- 
tion, the reasoning upon which the conclusions rest is, in my 
opinion, fundamentally unsound. The logic of comparisons such 
as are made in the memorandum rests upon the assumption that 
imports of agricultural products, regardless of their nature, are 
unfavorable or, at least, that they are unfavorable unless 
balanced by exports of agricultural products. Actually, of course 
the great bulk of our agricultural imports are not in the 
slightest degree detrimental to the interests of American farmers. 
Our most important agricultural imports are commodities such as 
rubber, coffee and tea, and sugar which either cannot be produced 
in this country at all or cannot be produced at reasonable cost 
in a volume sufficient to meet domestic requirements. To compare 
total agricultural imports, including such items, with total agri- 
cultural exports in such a way as to indicate that the former, or 
an excess of the former over the latter, denotes injury to the 
American farmer is tantamount to saying that the American 
farmer is injured by the importation of coffee for his breakfast 
or rubber with which to make tires for his automobile. 

To use 1937 figures for comparisons such as are cited in the 
memorandum is even more misleading than would be the case in 
normal years. As is well known, imports of certain agricultural 
products increased abnormally as a result of the droughts of 
1934 and 1936, and the unusually strong demand for certain agri- 
cultural raw materials used in industry. Imports needed to re- 
place drought losses or otherwise supplement inadequate domestic 
supplies cannot properly be considered undesirable. 

Of the total agricultural imports of $1,579,300,000 in 1937 almost 
half, or $711,200,000, consisted of products not produced in the 
United States. A further $446,700,000 consisted of products which 
normally are imported into the United States because we do not 
produce enough to satisfy domestic requirements. An additional 
$166,300,000 was accounted for by sugar, imports of which are regu- 
lated by quantitative restrictions, and $161,300,000 was accounted 
for by imports of leading products affected by the droughts of 1934 
and 1936. The remaining imports, amounting to $96,300,000, con- 
sisted of a large number of small items most of which, if carefully 
classified, would fall within one or another of the above-mentioned 
categories. 

The fact that exports of articles falling within the groups which 
are classified in the memorandum as nonagricultural products 
exceed imports of those articles in no sense supports, as you appear 
to believe, the contention that industry has benefited at the 
expense of agriculture. The expansion of our foreign trade in 1937 
was, of course, of great benefit to industry, though a mere com- 
parison of exports and imports of the particular commodities fall- 
ing within the statistical classifications which you have selected 
in no wise proves it. The fact that industry benefited by foreign 
trade, however, does not mean that the benefit was derived at the 
expense of agriculture. The very opposite is true. A thriving 
foreign trade in industrial products is highly advantageous to agri- 
culture. A sustained domestic purchasing power, such as can be 
assured only when industrial workers are prosperous, is essential to 
the welfare of the American farmer. 

The memorandum contains a list of certain agricultural products, 
together with the amounts of each imported into the United States 
in 1937. In this connection it is stated that the argument is ad- 
vanced that imports of agricultural commodities are unimportant 
because the percentage of farm imports is small in relation to our 
total domestic production.” It is further stated that “this argu- 
ment fails because it does not take into account the price at which 
the foreign agricultural product is offered in our domestic market 
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in relation to the domestic price prevailing for the product.” It 
is then alleged that “an example in point that shows the demoraliz- 
ing effect on domestic price levels is the case of canned beef.” 

With regard specifically to the canned-beef situation, I refer you 
to the enclosed copy of my letter to Senator Harrison, dated 
March 24, 1938, which analyzes the relationship of canned-beef 
imports to domestic cattle prices. It is sufficient here to indicate 
that there is not the shadow of a justification for contending 
that imports of canned beef demoralize domestic prices. For all 
practical purposes there are not any domestic prices of canned 
corned beef to demoralize. Furthermore, competition between 
canned beef and fresh beef is too limited, and the volume of 
canned beef imported is far too small in comparison with domestic 
production of fresh beef for these imports materially to affect 
the price of beef cattle. 

Hardly any canned corned beef is produced in this country. 
Domestically produced beef of the canner grade can be sold as 
sausage for almost twice as much as it will bring as canned beef. 
American packers could not afford to put the better grades of 
beef, such as are used in South America, into cans since they can 
get much more for such beef by selling it as fresh meat. It would 
be highly disadvantageous to the American cattle producer if he 
had to sell his cattle on the basis of a price that would permit 
the beef to be canned and sold in the domestic market. The 

in the memorandum bring out this situation very clearly. 

With reference to the statement concerning imports of corn 
from Argentina, I may say that imports of corn into the United 
States are, as you know, normally insignificant. Such imports as 
have occurred in recent years have been due almost entirely to 
the unprecedented droughts of 1934 and 1936 which reduced 
domestic production below the needs of our people. These im- 
ports did not, accordingly, represent a displacement of domestic 
production but merely the replacement of a part of the drought 
loss. In recent months, when domestic supplies have been ample, 

of corn have been insignificant. Exports, on the other 
hand, have been extraordinarily large. 

With reference specifically to the statement in regard to butter, 
I may point out that the duty on this item has not been changed 
in any trade agreement and that the import duty rate remains 
the same as that established in the Hawley-Smoot tariff. United 
States imports of butter in the first 4 months of 1938 totaled 
837,000 pounds as compared with 8,970,000 pounds in the like 
period of 1937. 

With regard to the statement that “the effects of imports in 1937 
and 1938 are equally damaging to the price levels of these and other 
products as they were in 1935,” there is no basis for the conten- 
tion, which appears to be implied, that there is an inverse rela- 
tionship between farm prices and the volume of imports. The very 
reverse is true. Instead of increased imports resulting in depressed 
prices, it is precisely when prices are high that imports are in- 
creased. If smallness of imports of farm and other products were 
the means to prosperity, farmers should have been very prosperous 
after the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930. Inversely, farm prices 
should have been greatly depressed by increased imports in 1936 
and 1937. Of course, the actual conditions tended to be just the 

posite. 
oP The reference to “low tariff rates on agricultural commodities, 
coming from 16 trade-agreement countries, which have created an 
unfavorable trade balance,” is very misl . Excluding sugar, 
imports of which are subject to quantitative limitations, only 4 

mt of our total imports of agricultural products in 1937 com- 
prised articles upon which the duty has been reduced in a trade 
agreement, and a large part of these imports would have come in 
even had there been no reduction in duties. It is observed, more- 
over, that imports of agricultural products on which duties have 
not been reduced increased at a considerably greater rate in 1937 
than did imports of the relatively few agricultural products on 
which duties have been reduced. The fact is that products enter- 
ing at the Hawley-Smoot rates accounted for almost 90 percent of 
the increase in imports of dutiable agricultural products in 1937. 

One of the chief reasons why Congress adopted the Trade Agree- 
ments Act was its recognition that the previous tariff policy of this 
country was a major factor leading to the prostration of the Ameri- 
can farmer in the years following 1930. The trade-agreements pro- 

offered the only practicable means of lessening or removing 

discrimination against the farmer resulting from excessive 

tariffs, while at the same time expanding foreign and domestic 
demand for farm products. 

The negotiation of international agreements is necessarily time 
co. Nevertheless, very real progress has been made. In 
exchange for carefully considered, moderate reductions in United 
States tariff rates, this country has obtained a large number of 
valuable concessions from foreign countries for the benefit of our 
exports of farm and factory products. Although agriculture has 
already benefited substantially from the trade agreements, the 
significance of export figures which comprise broad groups of 
agricultural commodities has, until quite recently, been obscured 
by the effect of droughts which eliminated exportable surpluses 
and, in some cases, such as corn and wheat, created shortages in 
the supply available for domestic consumption. Detailed analysis 
of our foreign-trade figures, however, shows that substantial in- 
creases in exports of many agricultural products have already 
taken place, During the first 4 months of 1938, exports of agri- 
cultural products increased by $66,000,000, or 29 percent, as com- 


pared with the same period of 1937. With the return of the 
large surpluses which occur in years when crop yields are not 
greatly reduced by droughts, the concessions obtained for Ameri- 
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can agriculture are becoming increasingly valuable. As additional 
agreements are concluded, the beneficial effects of the program 
will be progressively enhanced. As you doubtless know, the United 
States is now negotiating an agreement with the United Kingdom, 
3 — by far our most important foreign outlet for agricultural 
products. 

No less valuable benefits are obtained by agriculture as a result 
of the stimulus to domestic demand for farm products derived 
from increased industrial activity made possible by trade-agree- 
ment concessions obtained for industrial products. What is of 
final concern to the farmer is that the total outlet for his crop 
be increased; it is immaterial whether the increase is through 
domestic or export outlets. This indirect benefit, which is no 
less real than benefits derived from concessions obtained in for- 
eign markets, often is not recognized or is ignored. 

[Discussions of the effects of trade agreements on agriculture 
are contained in the enclosed copy of a recent address entitled 
“Trade Agreements and Agriculture” and in the enclosed copy of 
my letter of October 27, 1937, to Senator Carrer. You may be 
interested also in the memorandum entitled “Trend of Agricul- 
tural and Imports,” and the memorandum entitled 
“Analysis of Agricultural Imports in 1937 as Compared with 1936 
With Special Reference to Products on Which Duties Have Been 
Reduced in Trade Agreements,” which are also enclosed.] 

Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL HULL. 


The Administration’s Trade-Agreements Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me by the Senate, I wish to present for insertion in the 
RecorD a statement on the administration’s trade-agreements 


program. 

The administration’s trade-agreements program is the 
most constructive and practical effort being made today to 
stimulate our own and world trade and thus to increase pur- 
chasing power at home and abroad. It is at the same time 
a powerful factor in promoting stable conditions of world 
peace. 

It was enlightened self-interest for the Nation that led 
Congress in 1934 to pass the Trade Agreements Act, and to 
extend it in 1937. The success of the measure has been 
very marked. By means of these agreements many exces- 
sive trade barriers have been reduced in many parts of the 
world; many valuable concessions have been obtained for 
the benefit of our exports of farm and factory products, and 
important steps have been taken in the direction of en- 
hanced economic security which is an indispensable founda- 
tion of friendly and peaceful relations among nations. 


COUNTRIES AND TRADE INVOLVED IN AGREEMENTS 


Since the passage of the Trade Agreements Act in 1934, 
trade agreements have been concluded with 17 countries— 
Cuba, Belgium, Haiti, Sweden, Brazil, Canada, the Nether- 
lands and colonies, Switzerland, Honduras, Colombia, France 
and colonies, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Finland, Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, and Czechoslovakia. One agreement, that with 
Cuba, became effective during 1934, 3 during 1935, 10 dur- 
ing 1936, 2 during 1937, and the seventeenth, that with 
Czechoslovakia, in April 1938. 

The list of countries with which agreements have been 
negotiated includes some of the major commercial countries 
of the world; it includes Canada, our second best customer; 
and it includes countries which are among our chief sources 
of industrial raw materials and tropical foodstuffs. Our 
trade in 1937 with the 17 trade-agreement countries con- 
stituted almost 40 percent of our total foreign trade. In 
1929 the value of our trade with these countries aggregated 
3.7 billion dollars; by 1933, the year before the Trade Agree- 
ments Act was passed, this trade had dropped to 1.2 billion 
dollars. Although the agreements concluded do not of 
course cover all the items included in our foreign trade with 
the countries in question, the reciprocal reduction of many 
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of the excessive barriers to trade is helping to restore our 
mutually profitable commerce with these countries. 

Formal announcements have been made of intention to 
negotiate trade agreements with Ecuador, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom (including the British Colonial Empire and 
Newfoundland), the largest foreign market of the United 
States, and a new trade agreement with Canada. Pre- 
liminary announcement has been made that negotiations 
with Venezuela are contemplated. Our trade in 1937 with 
the 17 countries with which agreements have been con- 
cluded, together with the countries with regard to which 
announcements have been made, constituted 58.9 percent 
of our total foreign trade. 

In the trade agreements thus far concluded, the foreign 
governments concerned have reduced duties, granted en- 
larged quotas, or agreed to bind the existing duties or free 
entry on many hundreds of commodities which enter into 
our export trade. In addition, due to the principle of equal 
treatment, a basic principle embodied in the general provi- 
sions of the trade agreements, we have secured nondiscrimi- 
natory treatment for American trade, thus insuring, among 
other things, the enjoyment of any benefits which may in 
the future be extended by these countries to other countries. 

RESULTS OF AGREEMENTS 

There are definite indications that the trade-agreements 
program is promoting mutually beneficial trade between the 
United States and other countries and that such trade is 
beginning to move more easily in response to the reductions 
being made in burdensome trade barriers and to the removal 
of discriminations. 

During 1935 our exports exceeded those of 1934, the year 
in which the Trade Agreements Act was passed, by $150,000,- 
000; during 1936 they increased by $170,000,000 over 1935; 
and during 1937 they increased by $889,000,000 over 1936. 
Only a part of this increase, of course, may be ascribed to 
the trade agreements, and, with so many variables in the 
economic situation here and abroad affecting the movement 
of trade, it would be difficult to estimate how great that 
part is. An indication of the effect of the agreements may, 
however, be seen in a comparison of the trade which has 
developed with the countries with which agreements have 
been made and with those with which trade agreements 
have not yet been concluded. For instance, our exports to 
the 14 countries with which agreements were in force dur- 
ing all or a part of 1936 were 14 percent greater during 
1936 than during 1935. This increase compares with a cor- 
responding increase of 4 percent in our exports to other 
countries. In 1937, with 16 agreements in effect during all 
or part of the year, exports to the trade-agreement coun- 
tries were 60 percent greater than in 1935, as contrasted 
with an increase of 39 percent in exports to all other 
countries. 

It is significant, moreover, not only that our exports have 
gained relatively more to the agreement countries as a group 
than to nonagreement countries, but also that imports of 
American products into the agreement countries have gen- 
erally increased more than the imports from third countries. 
In other words, the relative position of the United States in 
these markets has improved. 

Our exports during the first 5 months of 1938 were 7 
percent greater than they were during the corresponding 
period of 1937. Meanwhile our imports declined by 42 per- 
cent. The pertinent figures are as follows: 


First 5 months 


1937 1938 


$1, 271, 000, 000 


$1, 359, 000, 000 
815, 000, 000 


The American trade-agreements program has proved in- 


tensely practical. American foreign trade has been pro- 
moted by the reciprocal reduction of many excessive trade 
barriers, and American exports have been guaranteed 
against discrimination in many foreign countries. 
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TRADE AGREEMENTS AND AGRICULTURE 

Despite all the stresses and strains of the past 8 years, our 
agriculture today is geared to produce, under average 
weather conditions, a great surplus in excess of domestic 
requirements. Our great staple crops still depend heavily 
upon export outlets. 

The most practical and hard-headed way to find increased 
markets at home and abroad is to reduce the excessive and 
economically unjustifiable trade barriers which since 1930 
have been disastrously blocking the trade highways of the 
world. This is precisely the objective of the trade-agree- 
ments program. 

CONCESSIONS OBTAINED ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Canada made reductions ranging from 12 to 65 percent on 
fresh meats, bacon, ham, lard, cured meats, extracts, and 
other meat products; and 15 other countries have granted 
duty reductions, enlarged quotas, or bindings of duties 
against increase on certain American meat or other animal 
products. Cuba, which was once the third-ranking outlet 
for American lard, reduced its duty from a rate equivalent 
to 9.8 cents a pound to 2.3 cents per pound in the first year 
of the agreement and agreed to a further gradual reduction 
to 1.5 cents in the third year. Moreover, as provided for in 
the agreement, Cuba abolished at the end of the second year 
of 8 agreement its consumption tax of 1 cent per pound 
on lard. 

Reductions in duty on fresh citrus fruits, or assurances 
against duty increase, have been obtained in 10 of the 17 
agreements thus far concluded. All of the agreement coun- 
tries except Brazil have granted duty reductions on, or bind- 
ings of the present treatment of, dried fruits of various 
kinds; all except Nicaragua have granted benefits of value 
to producers of some kinds of fresh fruits, and all have 
granted benefits on various canned fruits. 

Sixteen of the agreements contain duty reductions or 
guaranties not to increase present duties on fresh, canned, 
or dried vegetables; in some cases all duties were removed 
and certain vegetables placed on the free list. Canada, in 
particular, has given this country far-reaching concessions 
on vegetables. The Canadian duty was removed entirely 
from sweetpotatoes, eggplants, and artichokes; the basic ad 
valorem rate on most other fresh vegetables was reduced by. 
50 percent, and valuable benefits were obtained in regard 
to the minimum specific duties and increased valuations 
applicable during the season when our vegetables compete 
with Canadian vegetables. 

Canada, Switzerland, and the Netherlands reduced their 
barriers against American wheat; Canada, Cuba, and the 
Netherlands granted duty reductions or other mitigations 
on wheat flour, while four Central American countries 
bound their existing tariff treatment on this product. 
Czechoslovakia agreed to administer equitably any quan- 
titative restriction which it might establish on imports of 
wheat flour. The United States has received concessions 
from a number of Latin American countries on prepared 
milk products. Seven countries agreed to continue their 
present favorable treatment of imports of American raw 
cotton; Cuba granted duty reductions on cottonseed cake 
and on crude and edible cottonseed oil; Guatemala reduced 
the duty 50 percent on crude cottonseed oil, and Sweden 
bound cottonseed cake on the free list. Provisions of bene- 
fit to American tobacco growers and manufacturers have 
been obtained in nine agreements. 

CONCESSIONS OBTAINED ON NONAGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Concessions obtained on American nonagricultural prod- 
ucts are also numerous and cover a wide range of manu- 
facturers and semimanufacturers. Among important groups 
of commodities thus benefited are iron and steel semi- 
manufactures, automotive products, electrical apparatus, 
industrial, agricultural, and business machinery, rubber 


products, paints and allied products, leather and leather 
products, textiles, and various American specialty products. 

Extensive concessions have been obtained on the prod- 
ucts of steel-rolling mills and steel-fabricating plants, 
notably in the Canadian, Cuban, and French agreements. 
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The copper industry benefits not only from the reduction 
in the Cuban duty on refined copper and from duty reduc- 
tions and assurances against increased duties on selected 
copper manufactures in five agreements but also from con- 
cessions in various agreements on manufactured products 
utilizing copper, such as electrical equipment and apparatus. 
In all of the agreements, except those with Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and El Salvador, benefits have been obtained of value 
to manufacturers of motor vehicles, engines, and parts for 
assembly or replacement. Benefits of value to manufac- 
turers of certain standard and specialized machine equip- 
ment and tools have been obtained in all but two of the 
agreements thus far concluded. 

The rubber-tire industry obtains benefits not only from the 
easing of foreign restrictions on motor vehicles mentioned 
above but also from duty reductions and bindings against 
tariff increases on rubber tires or inner tubes in every agree- 
ment except those with Belgium and Costa Rica. Various 
other rubber manufactures, such as boots and shoes, belting 
and hose, are given favorable treatment in 12 agreements. 
In nine agreements there are concessions on paints, varnishes, 
enamels, and lacquer. All 17 agreements contain provisions 
benefiting leather and leather products. Six agreements se- 
cure benefits of various types for rayon and other synthetic 
textiles. Five contain benefits for cotton yarn and 10 for 
various cotton-textile manufactures. Ten agreements di- 
rectly benefit manufactures of drugs and cosmetics. 


CONCESSIONS GRANTED TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


In return for the concessions obtained from foreign coun- 
tries on American agricultural and industrial items, the 
United States has granted carefully considered reductions in 
some import duties or bindings of existing tariff treatment. 

The concessions granted have been made only after the 
most careful study of all available pertinent information, in- 
cluding the views of interested persons, in order that no 
hardship might be caused to any established and sound Amer- 
ican industry. In certain cases the concessions have been 
accompanied by special safeguards, such as, for example, sea- 
sonal limitations or quantitative limitations on imports per- 
mitted to enter at the reduced rates of duty. 

The much-talked-of increase in agricultural imports in 
1937, as compared with 1932 and intervening years, was due 
almost entirely to two factors—economic recovery and severe 
domestic shortages of certain crops following the 1934 and 
1936 droughts. So far as the drought-affected commodities 
are concerned, the figures for the last few months definitely 
show a turning of the tide. Whereas exports of agricultural 
products increased by 22.5 percent for the first 5 months of 
1938 over the similar period of 1937, imports of agricultural 
products decreased by nearly one-half. 

Duties have been reduced on practically none of the im- 
portant agricultural commodities which have come in to meet 
the temporary shortages created by the droughts. Excluding 
sugar—imports of which are strictly limited by special-quota 
legislation—only 4 percent of our total agricultural imports 
last year consisted of items on which the duties have been 
reduced in trade agreements, 

The following figures show conclusively the effects of the 
droughts on our foreign trade in corn and wheat. They re- 
late to the first 5 months of 1938 in comparison with the 
similar period of 1937: 


The abnormal imports of corn which came into the coun- 
try last year were in fact needed by our farmers themselyes 
for their feeding operations. As soon as drought-produced 
domestic shortages disappeared, our corn and wheat farm- 
ers returned to their normal position as exporters of these 
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cereals. And the trade-agreements program has played an 

important part in reopening foreign markets for the sur- 

pluses of these and other American products. 
INTERRELATIONSHIP OF AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 

There is not the slightest justification for the charge that 
farmers are being sacrificed to aid factory workers or that 
factory workers are being sacrificed to aid farmers. Never in 
the history of our country has the adjustment of tariff rates 
been carried out with such absolute impartiality, such free- 
dom from sectional bias, such scrupulous concern for the 
interests and the welfare of the country as a whole. 

The essential interests and economic life of industrial sec- 
tions and of agricultural sections of our country are so 
closely and inextricably interknit today that prosperity or 
adversity cannot touch one group without sooner rather than 
later reaching all. When farm income goes down, farmers 
cannot buy the shoes, clothing, radios, or other industrial 
goods which they desire and are accustomed to buy. When 
factory pay rolls fall off, factory workers cannot buy the 
beef, pork products, and other farm produce which they 
desire and are accustomed to buy. When the purchasing 
power of one group falls off, disaster spreads among every 
other group accustomed to sell to them. The only sound 
way to build for the enduring benefit of one group is to 
build for all. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS 


Efforts have been made in certain quarters to mislead 
workers as to their true interests in expanded foreign trade. 
It is claimed that imports displace American labor, and that 
it would be to labor’s advantage if all imports were shut out. 
Actually, of course, the great bulk of our imports are of non- 
competitive products, many of which are necessary in manu- 
facturing industries where hundreds of thousands of wage 
earners are engaged in working imported materials into 
finished forms. In the case of more or less competitive prod- 
ucts, certain limited groups might be temporarily benefited 
if certain imports were shut out, but such a short-sighted 
policy would be at the expense of our exporters and the 
public at large and would eventually injure even the work- 
ers who at first would seem to be benefited. 

The utter falsity of the argument that imports are injurious 
to labor is strikingly proved by cold facts and hard expe- 
rience, In 1929 imports into this country were valued at 
approximately four and one-half billion dollars; the index 
number for industrial production—based on 1923-25 as 100— 
stood at 119, the employment index at 105, the pay-roll 
index at 109. The number of unemployed was estimated at 
between two and two and one-half million. In 1932 this 
huge value of imports had fallen to one and one-half billion 
dollars, With this falling off of imports what was happen- 
ing to American labor? The production index for manu- 
factures fell to 64, employment to 66, pay rolls to 46. Mil- 
lions of workers were unemployed. 

Statistics give clear proof, not that increased imports are 
necessarily the cause of increased home employment, but 
that the one ordinarily accompanies the other and is not in- 
compatible with it. According to the Federal Reserve Board 
indexes for the 18 years these figures have been kept— 
1919-37—every single year in which imports increased, fac- 
tory employment, as measured by Federal Reserve indexes, 
increased; and every year in which imports decreased, fac- 
tory employment decreased. 

Wages in general are higher in export industries than in 
protected ones. A study of the wages paid in a group of 
representative export industries having little or no tariff 
protection and in a similar number of so-called “protected” 
industries reveals that in 1935 the average annual wages of 
the two groups were $1,364 and $827, respectively. 

It should also be remembered that of the workers gain- 
fully employed in the United States only about one-sixth 
or one-seventh are engaged in branches of production lean- 
ing upon tariff protection. With so many workers in the 
great export branches of agriculture and of industry, and 
engaged in the transportation and merchandising of goods 
which move in international trade, and because of the cost 
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of excessive tariffs to all workers as consumers, the real 
interest of American labor in increased foreign trade is 
beyond question. 

In 1929 our exports amounted to nearly five and one quar- 
ter billion dollars. In 1932 they had fallen to a little over 
one and one-half billion dollars, and many workers directly 
dependent on exports were deprived of jobs. Other workers, 
dependent on industries and farms supplying the needs of 
the export workers or in other ways indirectly dependent on 
export trade, were in turn deprived of jobs. In 1937, partly 
as a result of the trade-agreements program, our exports 
had increased to over three and one-quarter billion dollars. 
In that year, with both imports and exports well above the 
1932 levels, the Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 
production had reached 110 (64 in 1932), the index of in- 
dustrial employment was 99 (66 in 1932), and the index of 
factory pay rolls was 98 (46 in 1932). 

TRADE AND PEACE 

There has been a steady and gratifying increase in the 
general recognition on the part of our people of the vital 
role of foreign trade as a factor in promoting the economic 
well-being of the Nation, and of the efficacy of reciprocal- 
trade agreements as an instrument for reopening the chan- 
nels of trade and thus strengthening the forces of economic 
recovery. At the same time there has been a similarly grow- 
ing recognition of the manner in which the reciprocal trade 
agreements program is helping to strengthen the foundations 
of world peace. 

One of the principal causes of international and civil con- 
flict today is economic insecurity, which results in no small 
measure from the fact that the countries of the world find 
it difficult to engage in mutually beneficial commerce, be- 
cause of the existence of excessive duties and other trade 
restrictions. To the extent that these burdens can be light- 
ened and trade increased, economic security will be en- 
hanced and the danger of war lessened. To the extent also 
that trade among nations can be rid of discriminations and 
be placed on the basis of fair dealing and equal treatment, 
as is done under our trade-agreements program, interna- 
tional friction will be reduced. 

The strengthening of the basis of peace is one of the ad- 
ministration’s primary aims in pursuing the trade-agree- 
ments program. Not only does that program help to lay the 
foundations for stable economic recovery and prosperity, but 
it is also one of the most important factors in contributing 
to the maintenance of orderly and peaceful relations among 
nations. 


Land Grants to Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, among the 
suggestions made for the aid and relief of the Nation's rail- 
roads is a proposal to eliminate the so-called land-grant 
reductions in freight, passenger, mail, and express rates so 
that the United States Government traffic in the future may 
be handled at full commercial rates. To many persons, 
especially those familiar with the land deals on which the 
present rate reductions are based, it seems a just and 
equitable proposal. 

The deal that was made with the Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. before this railroad was built in Illinois not only was 
the first of its kind but also served as a model for land- 
grant negotiations with other prospective railroads. 

The charter transferring the 2,595,133 acres of land that 
had been given by the Federal Government to the State of 
Illinois for the building of the Hlinois Central Railroad was 
enacted by the General Assembly of Illinois on February 10, 
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1851. All railroading, in this country and in Europe, was in 
its infancy. The only precedents available to the men re- 
sponsible for the promotion and development of this new 
transportation industry were those that had been followed in 
the construction of highways and canals. The Government, 
on the other hand, resorted to a practice that had stood 
the test of time. Land had been traded by governments for 
services, rendered or to be rendered, ever since the beginning 
of recorded history. 
ILLINOIS DEAL FIRST WITH A RAILROAD 

The trade of land to the Illinois Central Railroad in 1851 
for services to be rendered was the first deal of its kind ever 
made with a railroad, but it was far from the first ever made 
by the Federal Government. The Original Thirteen American 
Colonies had 218,000,000 acres of land, practically all of 
which was distributed as Crown property to encourage the 
development of the commonwealths of the New World. In 
the treaty of 1783 between Great Britain and the United 
States, this country’s boundaries on the west and south were 
established at the Mississippi River and the southern border 
of Georgia with an increase of area that brought up the total 
to 531,000,000 acres, none of which had been acquired by 
purchase and so was without quotable price. The Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803 added 757,000,000 acres for $15,000,000, or 
a price of about 2 cents an acre. Florida, purchased from 
Spain in 1819, added 38,000,000 acres. The treaty with 
Mexico in 1848 brought in 334,000,000 acres, and 29,000,000 
acres more in 1853. Alaska, purchased from Russia in 1867, 
added another 370,000,000 acres. Uncle Sam proved just as 
shrewd in his land dealings with other nations as he did 
with his own citizens, because the land he later distributed 
under provisos that are still bringing him money, he acquired 
for a few cents, or even less, per acre. 

The Federal Government held title to more than 11,000,000 
acres in Illinois when the act was passed to deed some land 
to the Illinois Central Railroad. It was a prairie wilderness 
that had been on the market for a quarter of a century at 
prices that ranged from a few cents to $1.25 an acre, and 
there were no takers, 

Lacking in transportation facilities except for a few im- 
passable trails, with no markets for what few products the 
scattered handful of squatters might have to offer, with an 
evil reputation as the breeder of pestilence and death, the 
grand prairies of Illinois, today as fertile and productive a 
region as there is in the world, held no attraction for any- 
body, not even the speculators. Nonproductive and non- 
taxable, this vast area was more a liability than an asset to 
the Federal Government and the struggling, bankrupt young 
State that existed more in name than in fact. 

The public knew, however, that central Illinois was poten- 
tially rich. The rapidly growing settlements along the 
State’s waterways, where transportation was available, had 
explored the land’s fertility. All the interior needed was 
adequate transportation. The public clamored for a rail- 
road. The railroads, infants though they were, had proved 
their possibilities in the East. The public believed the rail- 
road would be the magic that would transmute the Illinois 
wilderness into a land of happy homes and progress and 
prosperity. 

In response to the popular demand, the State enacted 
an internal improvement law in 1837 by which it proposed 
the construction of seven different lines of railroad, includ- 
ing the Central Railroad. After a great deal of confused 
effort, the State gave up the attempt to build railroads. 
There were various reasons for its failure, among which was 
lack of credit. The net result of the State’s attempt at rail- 
road building was a few miles of embankment on which not 
a foot of rail was laid, a new lot of political dissension, and 
a further loss of credit in the financial markets. The com- 
pleteness of the fiasco convinced the public that some means 
must be found to induce private enterprise to undertake the 
work. 

RAIL PROBLEM TO CONGRESS 

Stephen A. Douglas and Sidney A. Breese, the United 

States Senators from Illinois, took the problem to Congress. 
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They believed Uncle Sam could provide the inducement that 
private enterprise needed to undertake the railroad through 
central Illinois. They were correct in their assumption. 
Uncle Sam had the inducement—land, millions of acres of 
land. Uncle Sam had land for sale. He had land to trade 
for services, In the past he had traded it for the services 
of his soldiers, sailors, and other public servants, for schools 
and public institutions, and for canals and highways. 
Uncle Sam offered land, under certain provisos, to encourage 
the building of the railroad through central Illinois. The 
provisos assured substantial and continuous profits to both 
the Federal and State Governments, in addition to the in- 
calculable benefits incident to the development of the land 
and the creation of taxable wealth that accompanied and 
followed the building of the railroad. 


When the State charter finally was issued to the Illinois 
Central Railroad in 1851, it gave authority to build a rail- 
road from Cairo, Ill., to Dunleith—now East Dubuque—with 
a branch from Centralia to Chicago, a total of 705.5 miles, 
which was twice as long as any railroad then existing in 
America. The 2,595,133 acres of land that was to form the 
basis of this great work was in alternate sections within 
6 miles of the right-of-way. The Federal Government re- 
tained every other section along the line for sale at $2.50 
an acre, which was double the highest price that had been 
asked for the land theretofore. By doubling the price on 
his remaining half of the land, Uncle Sam thus lost noth- 
ing. On the contrary, he now had a market for the land 
that for 25 years he had tried in vain to sell for $1.25 or 
less an acre. Beside that, one clause in the charter pro- 
vided that the railroad’s lands should not be offered for sale 
until the Federal Government had disposed of all of its 
lands within the 6-mile border along the right-of-way. It 
was also provided that the railroad must be completed within 
6 years, a proviso that may or may not have been calculated 
to induce the railroad to advertise the Government’s lands 
so that they would be out of the way when the railroad was 
ready to put its lands on the market, which would be, of 
course, as soon as the operation of the railroad began. 

The way the Federal Government broke the log jam in 
Illinois, however, was not the only evidence of Uncle Sam's 
keen trading instincts. The charter further provided that 
the Illinois Central Railroad must transport United States 
troops and property at one-half of standard passenger and 
freight rates, and United States mails at 20 percent less 
than standard rates, provisions that later were extended to 
other land-grant needs and to competing lines and which it 
is now proposed to eliminate. The remaining clause in the 
charter whereby the railroad undertook further payment 
for the land was a proviso that the company would pay 
the State of Illinois 7 percent of the gross revenue earned by 
its charter lines in perpetuity. 

If the railroad had bought the 2,595,133 acres outright, 
at the $1.25 an acre for which it was being offered to all 
comers by the Federal Government in 1851, the total cost to 
the railroad would have been exactly $3,243,916.25, while the 
17,000 acres necessary for the right-of-way alone would have 
cost $21,250. The outside value of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s land grant to the Illinois Central Railroad, then, was 
a little less than $3,250,000. 


GOVERNMENT SOLD ITS LAND 


The moment the land came into the possession of the 
railroad, however, it began to acquire value. The railroad 
began construction of its lines in December 1851 and placed 
the entire line in operation in September 1857, spending a 
total of $23,437,669 on construction and equipment. The 
funds to meet these expenditures were obtained largely 
through the issue of bonds secured by mortgage of railroad 
property and land grants and in installment payments on the 
capital stock that had been issued up to that time. 

The news of the building of this railroad spread through- 
out the United States and Europe and an immediate and 
pressing demand for Federal Government land in Illinois 
developed. Settlers followed the laying of the rails. Towns 
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sprang into existence overnight with the immediate creation 
of markets for farm products. Many thousands of the 
laborers who were brought from Europe for the construction 
work used the money they obtained in wages for the purchase 
of cheap Government land. Others founded small businesses 
in the towns and villages that appeared along the right-of- 
way. Many of them sent for their relatives who were eager 
to obtain the opportunities of the land of promise that was 
being opened up by the railroad. 

With the final disposal of the Federal Government’s land 
within 6 miles of the right-of-way, the railroad put its land 
on the market. By that time it was land with a definitely 
known value and future. It had transportation and mar- 
kets. The railroad was a going concern. The men who were 
back of the enterprise inspired confidence, both in the United 
States and Great Britain whence came the bulk of the 
money invested in the railroad’s securities. Among the in- 
corporators were: David A. Neal, Boston shipowner and 
president of the Eastern Railway of Massachusetts; Robert 
Schuler, president of the New York & New Haven Railroad; 
Franklin Haven, head of the largest banking house in New 
England; John F. A. Sanford, fur trader and Indian agent; 
Jonathan Sturges, New York coffee importer; Morris 
Ketchum, locomotive manufacturer; Gouverneur Morris, 
railway promoter; George Griswold, importer; Thomas W. 
Ludlow, American agent of the Dutch banking house of 
Crommelin; William H. Aspinwall, founder of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Co.; and Robert Rantoul, successor to Dan- 
iel Webster as United States Senator from Massachusetts. 

The list of original investors included Richard Cobden, 
British statesman; William Gladstone, prime minister under 
Queen Victoria; Lawrence Hayworth, member of Parliament; 
Sir Joseph Paxton; James C. Fargo; Abram S. Hewitt, son- 
in-law of Peter Cooper; Wendell Phillips, noted abolitionist; 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin; and 
many other persons who were in the public eye of that time. 

The men who were associated with the construction and 
early operation of the railroad strengthened the public’s 
confidence in the enterprise. Among them were: Colonel 
R. B. Mason, mayor of Chicago at the time of the great fire; 
Colonel W. H. Bissell, hero of the Mexican War and eleventh 
Governor of Illinois; Gen. George B. McClellan, Gen. A. E. 
Burnside, Gen. N. P. Banks, all of Civil War fame; Sir W. C. 
Van Horne and Marvin Hughitt. Abraham Lincoln was an 
Illinois Central Railroad attorney for several years in its 
early history. 

The interest, activity, and genius of these men gave the 
railroad enterprise an impetus that carried it through some 
of the most critical moments of American history. Many 
students of Illinois history believe that it advanced the de- 
velopment of Illinois at least 50 years. The railroad’s land 
advertising and sales campaign, vigorously pursued in this 
country and abroad, brought a tide of settlers that quickly 
made Illinois one of the great commonwealths of the Union. 
The increase in land values in Illinois achieved by this rail- 
road cannot be measured in dollars alone. 

NOW WORTH MANY TIMES SALE PRICE 

For the first few years of its existence, this railroad de- 
rived its principal income from the sale of land. It was sev- 
eral years before the railroad’s operating revenue was suff- 
cient to make it self-supporting. As its land holdings de- 
creased, however, its traffic increased until eventually it be- 
came the great carrier its promoters had visioned. With 
the great bulk of total sales in its early years—and prac- 
tically all prior to 1900—the Dlinois Central up to 1915 had 
sold 2,588,832 acres of the land-grant lands, for which it 
received $25,699,379, from which $2,508,143 may be reduced 
for the cost of advertising and selling, leaving a net return 
of $23,191,236, which makes an average of $8.96 an acre. 
That same land today in the hands of citizens probably aver- 
ages in value at least 10 times what the railroad sold it for, 
an increase in value for which the railroad was largely 
responsible. 

The land-grant reductions in rates to the Federal Govern- 
ment on passenger, freight, mail, and express traffic over the 
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lines of this railroad by December 31, 1937, have totaled 
$10,882,355.70, divided as follows: Passenger traffic, $3,092,- 
502.25; freight, $2,776,139.88; mails, $5,002,535.74; and ex- 
press, on which the rate reduction became effective June 1, 
1934, $11,127.38. Thus on these reductions alone the Fed- 
eral Government has already received nearly three times the 
price it was asking for the land it traded to the railroad for 
the service the railroad was expected to render to the State 
and the Nation. 
STATE RECEIVED $92,702,138 

That the railroad’s services to the State also have been 
tangible and substantial is indicated by the fact that 7-per- 
cent tax on gross revenues, provided in the charter, on the 
705.5 miles of charter line alone had paid into the State 
treasury of Illinois up to October 1, 1937, a total of $92,702,- 
138.97. This does not include the regular taxes on this line’s 
1,441 miles of noncharter lines in Illinois. The annual aver- 
age of these noncharter lines taxes in -the 10 years between 
1924 and 1933 was $1,285,442. For those same years the 
charter line taxes averaged $2,702,319. The total average 
for those years was $3,987,761. 

Calculations made before the depression showed that up 
to the end of 1925 the railroad company’s 7-percent tax pay- 
ments on the gross revenues of its charter lines exceeded by 
approximately $30,000,000 what the taxes on ‘those lines 
would have been if assessed on the methods applied to other 
railroads in Illinois, 

When Uncle Sam traded land to this railroad company sn 
1851, of course, there was no way of predicting the condi- 
tions that prevail today. There was no intimation of the 
Federal and State control over railway rates and operating 
practices that now exists. There was no prophecy of the 
competition that has come into being on the highways, 
waterways, and even in the air. 

Had there been any such prevision on the part of the rail- 
road's promoters in 1851, it is altogether probable that the 
building of the railroad would have been postponed for many 
years, until the money could have been raised to buy the 
Government land outright for the $3,250,000 that Uncle Sam 
was then asking for it. 


Value Received for New Deal Dollars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


STATEMENT FROM THE DEMOCRATIC DIGEST 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me by the Senate, I wish to have inserted in the RECORD a 
statement from the Democratic Digest, as follows: 


VALUE RECEIVED FoR New DEAL DOLLARS 


The new recovery program, proposed by President Roosevelt in 
May, has been passed by Congress. It appropriates around $4,000,- 
000,000 to help meet the economic needs of the people and promote 
stabilized recovery. 

The proposal and passage of this new spending program has pre- 
cipitated a discussion of what has been achieved by the large sums 
of money already spent by the Government under the New Deal. 
Those who are informed on Government expenditure—especially 
‘women who have been studying under the reporter plan—know that 
the charge of waste is untrue. They know that Government money 
has created national wealth and permanent improvements which 
are national assets. 

Between March 4, 1933, and December 31, 1937, approximately six- 
teen and a half billion dollars were spent from new and emergency 
appropriations by the Government in the continental United States. 
The country profited in two ways from this spending—from the 
creation of tangible and calculable assets and from those which are 
intangible and incalculable. 


The human values created can probably never be measured. The 
material values are here for this and future generations to enjoy. 
They are permanent additions to the wealth of the country. 

Here are some of the things Government spending has bought for 
the American people: 

USEFUL PUBLIC WORKS 


P. W. A. has made loans and grants for the construction of 
10,474 non-Federal public works projects and about 15,000 Federal 
projects. Some of the substantial material results are 7,454 school 
buildings, 39,946 additional classrooms, and 1,639,835 ‘desk seats 
+ * + 437 projects for hospitals and institutions * * 
1,000 sewer systems, 1,783 water systems, 26 e 
plants, 23 bas plants, and 148 nonwater power electric power proj- 
ects * * * 213 bridges and viaducts, 39 wharves, piers, and 
docks, including three great “superpiers” in New York harbor, 
and eight subways and tunnels * * * thousands of miles of 
new roads and streets * * * 651 low-cost housing and slum- 
clearance projects which will provide decent homes for 22,000 
families in the low-income class and house an estimated number 
of 130,000 persons. 
P. W. A. has loaned $200,000,000 to 32 railroads to purchase 
high-speed trains, steel rails, rolling stock, and equipment, 
RECLAMATION OF UNUSED LANDS 


The Bureau of Reclamation, with the aid of funds received from 
W. P. A„ has constructed or continued the construction of 44 
projects ranging from great multiple purpose water conservation 
works to earthen dams for storage of irrigation waters, making 
available a stored and regulated water supply for about 2,500,000 
acres of land now desert. These acres could provide homes on 
farms and in towns and cities for more than a million people. 
Largest of these projects is Grand Coulee Dam * * . A group 
of projects to conserve floodwaters and supplement present irri- 
gation supplies will serve another 2,500,000 acres with a population 
now close to 3,000,000. 

PUBLIC ROADS 


The Bureau of Public Roads, through the allotment since 1933 
of emergency funds for highways, has constructed 95,549 miles 
of road, including approximately 12,600 miles of work still active 
* + + 13,621 bridges + * 3,424 railroad grade crossings 
for the elimination of hazards to life * * * 2,098 railroad 
grade crossings protected with special signals » 187 grade 
separations of important highways. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE 


W. P. A. has constructed, repaired, or renovated 42,820 new 
public buildings, such as schools, libraries, and hospitals, 190,771 
miles of new roads, 32,438 bridges, 213,145 culverts, 7,584 miles of 
sidewalks and paths, 214 airway landing fields, 10,978 athletic 
fields, parks, and playgrounds, 5,247 miles of water mains, aque- 
ducts, and distribution lines, 1,448 storage tanks, reservoirs, and 
cisterns, 7,316 miles of storm and sanitary sewers, 36,324,759 feet 
of ditch drained for mosquito control, 207 docks, wharves, and 
piers, 165 miles of electric transmission lines, 364 miles of power 
distribution lines, 1,468 telephone and telegraph lines, 794 boats 
and ships. 

W. P. A. has reforested 21,131 acres and planted 9,789,184 trees. 


CULTURAL AND HUMANITARIAN PROJECTS PRODUCING TANGIBLE RESULTS 


Needy women workers on W. P. A. sewing projects have made 
85,646,651 garments for men, women, and children who did not 
have enough clothing; others have canned and preserved 24,026,- 
581 pounds of vegetables and fruits, mended 588,688 pairs of 
shoes, repaired 716,179 pieces of furniture and 29,855,417 library 
books. 

W. P. A. workers have prepared and served over 130,000,000 hot 
lunches for school children in 10,000 schools. 

W. P. A. artists have produced more than 100,000 murals, sculp- 
tures, easel paintings, and graphic arts for the decoration of public 
buildings; 50 federally sponsored community art centers are oper- 
ating over the country; 80,000 children and adults receive instruc- 
tion weekly in Federal art project classes. 

W. P. A. musicians have played to an aggregate audience of over 
100,000,000. W. P. A. music classes have an average monthly 
attendance of 140,321 persons. 

The Federal theater project, operating in 40 cities in 22 States, 
has presented over 50,000 performances of 1,700 productions before 
audiences totaling nearly 25,000,000 persons. 

Federal writers have produced to date 150 guidebooks and pam- 
phlets. This series, when completed, will total 300 publications, 
forming the most comprehensive guide to the United States ever 
undertaken. 

W. P. A. doctors, nurses, and dentists have provided 9,100,000 
visits, examinations, or treatments to people unable to pay for them. 
Qualified workers have inoculated thousands of persons against 
contagious disease; campaigned against infantile paralysis, tuber- 
culosis, and trachoma; promoted rural sanitation, aided the blind 
and other handicapped persons. 

W. P. A. housekeeping aides have made 3,473,472 visits, aiding 
517,945 underprivileged families. More than 6,700 women have been 
trained for the occupation of household workers and been placed 
in private employment. 

Jobless W. P. A. teachers have taught more than 1,000,000 Ameri- 
can adults to read and write English, reducing illiteracy in this 
country almost one-fourth, 
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THE REHABILITATION OF FARM FAMILIES AND FARM LANDS 

Farm Security Administration has completed 126 rural community 
projects started by the Resettlement Administration, Federal Relief 
Administration, and the Subsistence Homestead Division of the 
Department of the Interior. 

In completing the four Greenbelt towns for low-income industrial 
workers and farmers the Farm Security Administration has con- 
structed 13,937 homes; 30,600 farm buildings, including barns, 
poultry houses, etc.; 3,000 miles of streets and roads; 120 miles of 
street-light installation; 18 schools, community, and business 
buildings; 25 miles of storm and sanitary sewers; 200 miles of water 
mains; 8 sewage-disposal plants. 

Farm Security Administration and Resettlement Administration 
have purchased 872,143 acres of land to be developed into com- 
munity sites and farms. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 


C. C. C. boys have built 64,231 miles of telephone lines, 41,133 
bridges, 44,475 major-type buildings, 3,982,720 erosion check dams, 
120,310 miles of roads and trails. 

©. C. C. boys have planted one and a quarter billion trees. 


Starving the Iron Horse—The Problem of the 
Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, the next Congress will 
have to deal with the railroad problem, It has become 
extraordinarily critical. It is the most dangerous immediate 
threat to the whole national economy. Their condition is 
not the result of the present depression, although the de- 
pression has made it worse. It is a disease of long standing. 
No temporary measures or political soothing sirup will cure it. 

The cold fact of the record is that for the last decade 
the percentage of railroad mileage in receivership has 
steadily increased until today that percentage is 29.2, or the 
highest in a half century if not in the entire history of 
American railroading. Another 10 percent has so far 
escaped the sheriff, but substantially 40 percent of the total 
railway mileage was in the red in 1926 after 4 years of 
general recovery. 

For all class 1 roads for the 5 years 1932-36 net income 
after fixed charges, including interest, averaged only $2,043,- 
087, or one-quarter of 1 percent on equity securities or com- 
mon and preferred stock of $8,029,964,698. This is a 5-year 
average of two bits on $100 of stock as against 5% percent 
considered a fair capital return only a few years ago. Mean- 
time hundreds of millions of underlying bonds are in default. 
Not a single railroad serving our greatest city—-New York— 
has operated in the black since the beginning of this year. 

Such prosperity as we had in 1936 and 1937, even if it had 
continued steadily, would not have put the railroads on their 
feet. For example, compare January 1938 with July 1932, 
the worst month of the previous depression. Although op- 
erating revenues in January 1938 were 17 percent higher than 
July 1932, their operating expenses were 21 percent higher, 
their taxes were 18 percent higher, and their net operating 
railway income was 40 percent less than at the very bottom of 
the Hoover administration. On an annual basis, their Jan- 
uary net income was less than one-half of 1 percent on 
present total capital, stock, and bonds of eighteen and three- 
tenths billion dollars and considerably less than on the 
twenty-five and seven-tenths billion dollars investment in 
railroad property. Who is going to continue to own, much 
less to buy and pay taxes on, railroad securities earning less 
than one-half of 1 percent? 

Western railways in January did not earn even enough to 
pay operating expenses and taxes. If cheir capitalization 
were scaled down to zero and the investment of their owners 
confiscated by government, as was recently done by Mexico 
with reference to petroleum, we would still have a serious 
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railroad problem in western territory. And the contagion 
spreads. 

So serious has the matter become that by the last week of 
June the State banking department of the State of New 
York removed 230 railroad issues, in the total principal 
amount of $3,163,931,000, from the legal list of investments 
which the savings banks of that State are permitted to invest 
their depositors’ meney in. 

These facts indicate clearly that no hope for an upturn in 
business is going to solve the problem. If the present pump 
priming restores the prosperity we had in 1936 and 1937, it 
will not save the railroads. The threat of Government 
ownership is closer today than at any time in our history. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

Admittedly Government ownership is an alternative. But 
do we want it? The Canadian National Railway is govern- 
ment owned and politically managed. Last year 51 percent 
of all tax revenues of the Dominion of Canada went to make 
up the deficit of the Canadian National. In other words, the 
Canadian National is not only not helping pay the cost of the 
Canadian Government but was an actual drag upon all other 
taxpayers. Do we want any more taxes in this country? Our 
experience during the World War gave us a taste of railroad 
deficits under political management. 

The deficits are not the only consideration. It seems plain 
that if the Government were forced to take over the railroads 
because private investors will no longer put their money in 
them, that the inevitable sequence of events will be for the 
Federal Government to also take over trucks, buses, pipe 
lines, river shipping, as well as shipping on the Great Lakes 
and the intercoastal and coast lines trade. Operating the 
railroads at a deficit, as the Government undoubtedly will, it 
does not seem possible that the Government would permit 
these competing transportation agencies to take freight busi- 
ness away from the Government and increase its deficits, 

FEDERAL SOCIALISM 


Competing transportation agencies are not alone involved 
in this problem of the railroads. It involves the future of our 
whole system of private enterprise. If the railroads—our 
biggest industry—are forced into Government ownership, a 
powerful precedent will have then been established for taking 
over all industry and having a completely socialistic state. 
Will not the Government then begin manufacturing its own 
locomotives and freight cars, and operating its own coal mines 
and petroleum wells and refineries for railroad fuel, and so 
on down the line of the thousands of industries that supply 
railroad material and equipment? Why should the Govern- 
ment attempt to operate the railroads without profit and still 
pay a profit to the company manufacturing its locomotives? 
There is no reason and logic why it should do so, and I doubt 
if it will. 

So the collapse of the railroads threatens all American 
business. When the bull buffalo goes down, what happens to 
the cows and the calves? 

EFFECT ON GOVERNMENT CREDIT 

As of January 1, 1937, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion placed a physical valuation of about $22,000,000,000 upon 
railroad properties. This is about $4,000,000,000 more than 
the railroads are .capitalized for. Assuming that railroad 
security owners, in some instances, might voluntarily agree 
to scale down their investment here and there, it cannot be 
assumed that they are willing to give away a property worth 
$22,000,000,000 for nothing. Nor can it be assumed that 
under the Constitution of the United States the Government 
can confiscate this property, as has been done in other lands. 

If the Government takes over the railroads, these proper- 
ties must be paid for, either by a direct issue of Government 
bonds or by Government guaranty, as is done with the 
obligations of the Home Owner’s Loan Corporation and other 
agencies.. The question then arises whether you can add 
$22,000,000,000 or $18,000,000,000, or any major fraction of 
these huge sums to the present national debt, direct and 
indirect, of over $40,000,000,000 without a complete crask 
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of Government credit that would make anything which we 
have thus far witnessed seem like a passing cloud. 

Whether you own any railroad securities or not, or whether 
you have any deposits in savings banks, or have paid premi- 
ums on any form of insurance, which deposits and premiums 
have been reinvested in railroad securities or not, there is not 
a person in America whose future and the future of his 
children is not vitally concerned with Government securities 
and Government credit. Even if railroad security owners 
were to be disregarded, this question alone would seem to 
positively preclude the advisability of the Government taking 
over the railroads. 

WHAT IS THE ALTERNATIVE? 


In his message to Congress of April 11, 1938, President 
Roosevelt said: 

Most of us have definite objection to Government subsidies to 
the railroads to enable them to meet the interest on their out- 
standing bonds, or for any other purpose, and most of us also 
oppose Government ownership and operation of the railroads. Ido. 

In that same message the President said that the troubles 
of the railroads are “not new; that they have been getting, 
on the whole, steadily more difficult since before the World 
War.” 

He also said “that resumption of traffic at last year’s level 
would not solve their growing difficulties permanently.” He, 
therefore, recommended some immediate legislation as 
“necessary at this session in order to prevent serious finan- 
cial and operating difficulties between now and the convening 
of the next Congress.” 

In his radio message following the adjournment of Con- 
gress, President Roosevelt expressed his disappointment that 
Congress had failed “to take the far-reaching steps neces- 
sary to put the railroads back on their feet.” 

President Roosevelt has approached this vital problem 
without deceiving himself or deceiving the public. He 
should now be warmly supported by the country in taking 
these “far-reaching steps necessary to put the railroads back 
on their feet.” 

THE NEXT SESSION OF CONGRESS 

The next Congress should be a railroad-minded Congress, 
with the solution of the railroad problem as the big job of 
the session. Success in reaching a solution of this problem 
would be a blue-ribbon achievement of the administration 
and the next Congress. It would be a major contribution to 
the permanent recovery we all hope for. We all recognize 
that pump priming, except to meet an emergency, has no 
long-range significance whatever unless it is tied into a per- 
manent revival of private business and employment, and 
particularly, in the heavy goods industries, to take up the 
slack when pump priming is again tapered off. What we 
need is to release the driving force of private enterprise, as 
Secretary Morgenthau so well said last November. In the 
long run, private enterprise must support Government rather 
than Government support private enterprise. Otherwise, not 
only the railroads but the country itself faces bankruptcy, 
as President Roosevelt himself said in March 1933. If we 
clear the track for the iron horse, we shall set the signal for 
America itself. It would do more than any possible pump 
priming to rebuild our lost prosperity. It would make the 
pulse beat in every vein and artery in this country. It would 
demonstrate to all business that we are not headed for state 
socialism. 

It seems plain, therefore, that in the next few months 
before Congress reconvenes everyone should give serious 
thought to this question—railroad security owners, the 
1,000,000 or more railroad workers, the heavy industries and 
their millions of workers, to say nothing of the scores of 
millions of Americans who, as savings-bank depositors or 
msurance- policy holders, are the indirect owners of railroad 
securities and must therefore depend upon the solvency of 
the railroads in order that the obligations represented by 
their passbooks and insurance policies may be met 100 per- 
cent as they mature. 
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WRONG MEDICINES 

As we cannot continue to experiment with the railroad 
disease it seems important that we should avoid prescribing 
the wrong remedy. 

It has been suggested that the railroads should go through 
the wringer. Without question, there are cases where this 
must be done and the investor must scale down his invest- 
ment. But as an easy solution for the entire railroad prob- 
lem this go through the wringer prescription is utterly 
fantastic. 

In the first place, if we do succeed in building up the 
prosperity of the Nation to a ninety or one hundred billion 
dollar income level, as President Roosevelt and every decent 
American would like to see done, how much wringing of in- 
vestments ought to be done? On the contrary, is it not 
wholly probable that in such case we would need every honest 
dollar of investment now in the railroads and many millions 
more? It all depends upon whether we approach this prob- 
lem with courage and confidence in the future of this coun- 
try or with the philosophy of defeat. If the railroads are 
all washed up, then the country is all washed up. But if 
the country still has a future, the railroads still have a future. 

In the next place, as a remedy of general application, how 
are you going to get private investors to invest more money 
by asking them to tear up their present securities? Those 
who suggest that the railroads go through the wringer seem 
to have the naive belief that the State banking department of 
the State of New York, for example, will place back on the 
approved list for savings-bank investment new railroad secur- 
ities after wiping out existing ones. 

And railway equipment and capital is constantly wearing 
out and must be replaced. The present investment in railway 
plant per railway employee is approximately $25,000. Who is 
going to provide this $25,000 per employee in the future? The 
Government may have to do it, but that means that every 
American citizen becomes the involuntary investor in Ameri- 
can railroads. You cannot have railroads without investors, 
even if they be taxpayers. 

The problem of the railroads essentially is to reestablish the 
confidence of private investors in railroad solvency in order 
that they may be willing to make not only new investments 
but to take up refunding obligations as existing bond issues 
mature. One way to make sure that they will not make this 
investment is to continue to demagogue against the coupon 
clipper. Who is the coupon clipper? In the last analysis he 
is a frugal, thrifty, sober, industrious, hard-working American 
citizen, who has worked and has saved and put some of his 
savings into the railroads, often in the form of premiums 
which he has paid on life insurance for his widow and chil- 
dren. Directly and indirectly there are some 64,000,000 such 
coupon clippers, and it is time for them to get up on their hind 
legs and howl—and vote. There is no possibility of rebuilding 
the future of this country unless we recognize that the dollar 
honestly earned is entitled to a square deal. 

It is to be regretted that things have happened in railroad 
finance which have given the demagogue his excuse. No one 
can defend these evils where they exist. They are, however, 
the exception, and unless we prefer to punish ourselves in the 
future for the evils of the past we will not give them an impor- 
tance beyond their actual value. 

The fact is that the railroads as a whole are not overcapi- 
talized and their present difficulties are not due to overcapital- 
ization, or that their fixed charges on investment are dispro- 
portionate to their earnings. I have previously referred to 
the western railroads and many others which fail to pay 
operating expenses and taxes even if they were capitalized at 
zero. In many instances, underlying first-mortgage bonds are 
in default and selling at a few cents on the dollar. Certainly 
in such instances capital represented in common or preferred 
stock has no bearing on the problem. When conservative 
first-mortgage liens are in default overcapitalization cannot 
be the reason. The fact is that the burden of debt and the 
burden of fixed charges has not been increasing. It has been 
decreasing. Measured against property investment the debt 
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ratio has declined from 59 to 49 percent since 1911, and fixed 
charges on capital investment in relation to gross revenues 
are 40 percent less in the present depression than in the 
depression of the early nineties. The burden of fixed charges 
today, measured against gross earnings, is actually less than 
during the first 7 years of the century, when railroad credit 
was at its peak. 

In addition, despite the competition of other transporta- 
tion agencies, more freight is being carried by rail today for 
every man, woman, and child in the United States than 
when the railroads were at the peak of their prosperity. 

THE REAL DISEASE 

It is not overcapitalization, or fixed charges, or an absence 
of tonnage that is the real disease of the iron horse. He is 
suffering from financial starvation. He has been given 
political answers to his economic needs. His expenses have 
gone up and his income has gone down. Gross revenues 
have gone up, but net revenues have gone down. Wages 
have gone up, taxes have gone up, materials have gone up, 
and net operating income has steadily gone almost to the 
vanishing point, and it is only net income that attracts in- 
vestors. The real difficulty of the railroads is constantly de- 
creasing income per dollar of gross business. 

Unless we recognize this fact, the financial pernicious 
anemia of the railroads will continue. 

THE REMEDY 

The ultimate remedy and the only permanent one is that 
the price level of railway income must be adjusted to the 
price level of railway outgo. This question breaks down into 
various component parts. These include competition by the 
Federal Government itself, the unfair subsidizing of com- 
peting transportation agencies by State and national gov- 
ernments, the unfair restriction of railway operation as 
against other transportation agencies, a disproportionate 
burden of taxes, and a lack of necessary freedom of railroad 
management to meet the rapidly changing conditions con- 
fronting the roads. 

Following the World War the situation facing the rail- 
roads was so bad that Congress, with public support, passed 
the Railway Transportation Act of 1920. The Congress which 
meets in January, with public support must take the “far- 
reaching steps necessary to put the railroads back on their 
feet,” as President Roosevelt has so well said. It is the most 
important problem now facing the country. 


Wage-Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
tc extend my remarks on the wage-hour bill passed today, 
I cannot help but express amazement at the attitude of 
industry aiming at cross purposes on this mooted question. 

The city of Reading, county seat of my native county of 
Berks, in the State of Pennsylvania, attained the rank of 
third industrial city in the State. It is but natural that 
industry’s interests would find expression as well as that of 
labor. 

Industry has steadfastly maintained it should have a 
wage-scale differential as contrasted with other union scales 
and the unions have constantly opposed such move. Cer- 
tain industries well established and financially able to do 
so, have acquired by one means or another, or have con- 
structed plants in other localities where lower wage scales 
could be established and maintained. It became common 
knowledge among skilled workers that their services were 
employed to very limited degree, only to learn that orders 
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obtained on the sample goods their expert craftmanship 
had produced, were filled in the plants of the company 
where the low wage scales prevailed. 

This had the double effect of low income in both local-- 
ities; the short workweek of the higher-paid workers as 
contrasted to the longer workweek of the lower wage scale 
in the other plant of the same ownership. Aside from the 
fact that my own hands have borne the effect of toil direct- 
ing my sympathies toward labor, such practices would alone 
direct sympathetic interest and support to labor’s cause in 
the face of such unfair treatment or exploitation, 

Not until press announcement was made of my signing the 
discharge petition on the wage-hour bill did the one class of 
industry attempt to give any articulate expression, while on 
the other hand that industry having to compete with the dual 
operations of its neighbors was sincerely interested in uni- 
formity of wage scale, especially for its own industry. As 
an example of this articulate protest I desire to submit only 
three letters, with my responses thereto, deleting all names 
for the present purpose except my own: 

READING, Pa., May 10, 1938. 
Hon. Guy L. MOSER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We have noted with amazement your attitude in re- 
gard to the wage and hour bill (S. 2475) and wish to register here- 
with in no uncertain terms our most strenuous protests against 
the passage of this bill. Compensation for employment cannot be 
equitably apportioned through centralized Federal regulation of 
hours and We believe that wage and hour legislation 
should be left to State governments for those special classes of 
workers for which, in specific instances, legislative protection may 
be necessary to prevent their oppression and to safeguard their 
health and well-being. 

Very truly yours, 

[sEaL] 


——, President. 

Dear Mr. : Your letter of the 10th instant, expressing 
amazement at my public attitude in regard to the wage and hour 
bill, was duly received and your strenuous protests against the 
passage of this bill noted. 

By my public record I am committed to this proposed legisla- 
tion. I signed the discharge petition in the instance of the former 
bill in the special session, and I voted against the recommital of 
that bill. I have consistently signed the discharge petition in the 
interest of getting the present bill before the House for a vote, 
when I expect to vote for its passage. 

I may say that I was astonished to find that industry from my 
district established plants of their own in distant climes, and on 
samples manufactured in my district obtained orders filled with 
cheap labor in the distant plants to the prejudice of my constitu- 
ents and consternation of competition in my district. By these 
practices industry in my district not alone had the votes of 
colleagues of mine, whose allurement of tax exemptions, low-cost 
or free electric current and municipally sponsored W. P. A. project 
constructed buildings, enticed them to migrate but sought my 
support to sustain these practices. I found it impossible to square 
these actions with my conception of public duty and responsibility 
to my constituency. 

Regretting the necessity of disappointing you to your expressed 
amazement, and with best wishes, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 


Guy L. Moser, M. C., 
READING, PA., May 9, 1938. 


— 


Hon. Guy L. MOSER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Since prosperity has always been the reward of free- 
dom in industry, we are writing you to urge your opposition to 
the wage and hour bill, which provides a distinct usurpation 
of States’ rights and is a further step in removing all incentive 
to industry to provide jobs for our people. 

We think that the t recession is sufficient justification for 
a plea for free exercise of private initiative. 

Very truly yours, 
[seat] 


Dear Mr. : Acknowledging the receipt of your letter of 
the 9th instant, pointing out why, in your opinion, I should op- 


, Vice President. 


pose the wage-hour bill in the House, I find that I will be obliged 


to disappoint you in this instance for I am committed to this 
legislation both by my votes when the previous bill was before 
the House in the special session last December and by my sign- 
ing the discharge petitions. 

It is regrettable that some industries in my district have been 
unfair to the community and its citizens by making the sample 
goods on which orders were obtained, only to keep my constituents 
in idleness while the orders were then filled in distant climes with 
cheaper labor. 
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Free exercise of private initiative was the clamor of last year, 
when business a “breathing spell,” got it, then shut its 
plants or laid off many employees, commanding them to go and 
draw their compensation insurance. This has been done in Read- 
rom of sel sei an executive boasted to me, and yet the recession 


8 as I desire to serve my constituency to the best interest 
of all concerned, I find it impossible to square such practices 
with my responsibilities as a representative of all of the people. 

Regretting my inability to oblige you in this instance, and 
with best wishes, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Guy L. Moser, M. C. 


READING, PA., May 17, 1938. 
Hon. Guy L. MOSER, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: This letter is written earnestly requesting your sup- 
port toward defeat of the present wage and hour bill. We believe 
the passage of this bill would work great harm on the industry 
of these United States, and certainly depress business conditions 
throughout this country. 

Compensation for employment cannot be equitably apportioned 
nor can enduring increases in employment be secured through 
centralized Federal regulation of hours and wages. We believe that, 
with regard to minimum wages, maximum hours, and working con- 
ditions, there should be only such public regulation as may be 
validly applied by State governments for those special classes of 
workers for which legislative protection may be n to pre- 
yane their oppression and to safeguard their health and well- 

ing. 

As one whom we know is patriotically inclined, for the economic 
future of this country, we trust you will do all in your power to 
defeat this bill in order to protect the economic security of these 
fine United States of America. 

Yours very truly, 


[SEAL] — — , Secretary-Treasurer. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21, 1938. 
Dear Mr. : I have your letter of the 17th instant request- 


ing that I oppose the wage and hour bill, and am sorry to be 
obliged to disappoint you, for I am committed to this proposed leg- 
islation. My previous vote against the recommittal of the former 
wage-hour bill in the special session last December and my sign- 
ing the former as well as the last discharge petition has com- 
mitted me to the legislation proposed. 

As your Representative in Congress, I regret to have found a 
lack of patriotism on the part of some of my constituents, who 
have established plants in the South because of the special 10-year 
tax-exemption, low-cost T. V. A. electric current or free current, 
and special municipally sponsored W. P. A.-constructed buildings 
offered industry as allurements to entice them to other localities 
from my district. 

I sincerely appreciate your tribute to me as one patriotically 
inclined, and assure you of my absolute sincerity, but find it im- 
possible to square my loyalty to my entire constituency and the 
general welfare with certain practices brought to my attention as 
existing in my district, where the samples have been made in 
Reading, on the strength of which an order obtained, has then 
been denied the working people in industry in my district, but the 
order was filled by the same company's southern mill. Without 
better reason, this alone would force me to support the wage-hour 
legislation. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 
Guy L. Moser, M. C. 


Mr. Speaker, coincidently not one of the foregoing cor- 
respondents wrote me further. In each instance my in- 
formation was confirmed by ensuing silence, and “the shoe 
fit.” 


Antilynching Bill Defeated by Democratic Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as this session of Con- 
gress draws to a close it becomes evident that there is no 
intention upon the part of the leaders of the Democratic 
Party to do anything toward rescuing the antilynching 
bill from the unfriendly hands that have prevented a vote 
upon it in the Senate. 
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There is no doubt that if the bill came to a vote it would 
pass the Senate by an equally overwhelming majority as it 
did in the House. The opponents of the measure know that 
the sentiment of both Senate and House is strongly in favor 
of its enactment. It is a sad reflection on our boasted demo- 
cratic form of government to have a bill affecting the welfare 
of a large portion of our people held up and its passage pre- 
vented even though the vast majority of both Houses of 
Congress are favorable to it. x 

The responsibility for this unjust and inexcusable result 
cannot be avoided by the Democratic Party. It controls the 
Executive office and both Senate and House. Its legislative 
majority in Congress is so great that there can be no shifting 
of complete responsibility. If it had been placed upon the 
“must” list by administration leaders, it would have gone 
through months ago. Not only did they refrain from placing 
it upon their “must” list of desired legislation, but they 
actually handicapped those who were seeking to bring the 
legislation up for a vote. 

Never has there been a more disgusting spectacle of the 
right of free speech being utilized to defeat the purposes of 
democratic government, based upon the theory of majority 
rule, than has been witnessed since the bill was passed by the 
House and sent to the Senate. Taking advantage of sena- 
torial courtesy that permits a Senator to talk as often and as 
long as he desires and on any subject, even though it has no 
bearing upon the bill then before the Senate, the antilynching 
bill was talked to death. 

The filibuster conducted by Democrats from the South 
was a success from their standpoint, but a defeat of the 
fundamental principle upon which this Nation was founded. 
Such a use of the right of free speech to prevent what was 
known to be the will of the majority toward this important 
measure that sought to protect the rights, liberties, and lives 
of our colored citizens in certain localities of the Nation, is 
not only unjustified but un-American, and calls for condem- 
nation from every citizen regardless of political affiliation. 

The fight for the enactment of an effective antilynching 
bill must be kept up until success is attained. 


P. R. R. Jobs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GUY L. MOSER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 
Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the much-dis- 
cussed situation that Congress provide relief for the rail- 
roads, even to the unwelcome prophecies of a special session 
to deal with it, prompts my use of a brief statement concern- 
ing the management of the Pennsylvania Railroad, free from 


nepotism, a condition that has too frequently prevailed in 
corporate management. This brief statement is as follows: 


You can’t “inherit” P. R. R. job from your father or uncle. 

Many a promising business has come to grief on the rocks of 
family or other influences. 

Whenever a son, nephew, or other close relative of some tycoon 
goes into the factory with lunch pail and dungarees, there 
are always pictures in the roto sections. But few stop to ask how 
long the youth is likely to stay in the factory. In most cases 
about a year or so finds him a vice president and member of the 
board. All of which probably is perfectly natural. 

But it doesn’t work out that way on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
There seems, judging by the records, to be no royal or other easy 
road to what Kipling once called “promotion and pay.” 

Pennsylvania Railroad principles are emphatic on the matter of 
family or other influence being used to promote individuals. A 


general policy, which has been observed throughout the railroad for 


a number of years, prohibits fathers and sons from being employed 
on the same division of the road. The understanding grew from 
a desire to prevent any possibility of “pull” rather than the correc- 
tion of an existing abuse. 

At the head of the Pennsylvania today are men who have battled 
their way up from the lowest rungs of the ladder. And they have 
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not, as a glance at their biographies will show, reached the top 
easily or rapidly. 

Oddly enough, these men have had extremely varied backgrounds. 
Among the Pennsylvania executives today are men who have been 
graduated by Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, and other great uni- 
versities, working side by side with others who had to leave grade 
school to help their families. Regardless of collegiate background 
or lack of it, these men started on as even a basis as is possible, 

Mr. Speaker, the Pennsylvania Railroad is one held out as 
being an example as not needing any help from Congress. 
This example might well be written into any bill presented at 
a special session or the next Congress to protect the taxpayers 
of the Nation from being victims of the common rackets of 
“nepotism” and “pull.” It must be borne in mind, however, 
as long as Congress tolerates the Civil Service Commission’s 
operating racket of unassembled examinations for deter- 
mining eligibility for the higher-salaried positions under the 
Government and the noncompetitive examination to pro- 
tect those favored who cannot qualify, with what confidence 
can we approach the public? 


The Relief Situation in West Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, under authority granted by 
the Senate to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the following statements relative to the relief situation in 
West Virginia: 

I charge the Works Progress Administration is being used 
for political purposes in West Virginia. The indictment is 
substantiated by records I have in my possession. The 16 
charges are: 

(1) The needy have been deprived of relief because the 
money is being spent to pay the high salaries and expenses 
of political appointees. 

(2) Wealthy men are drawing W. P. A. funds because of 
their political influence. 

(3) Those employed on relief have been discharged for 
political reasons. 

(4) Individuals have been deprived of relief jobs until they 
could get the proper political endorsements. 

(5) Relief workers have been taken from their work to 
participate in political conventions and meetings. 

(6) Communities have been punished by being deprived 
of projects because of politics. 

(7) Nonresidents of West Virginia have been given high 
salaries on the W. P. A. staff because of their connections 
with those who would aid politically. 

(8) Individuals have been added to the W. P. A. rolls be- 
fore elections and discharged immediately after election. 

(9) W. P. A. employees who refused to donate money for 
campaign purposes have been dismissed. 

(10) W. P. A. checks were delivered to employees at the 
polls on election day. 

(11) Traveling expenses of W. P. A. officials who were on 
political missions have been paid by the Federal Government. 

(12) Marked ballots were given W. P. A. workers. 

(13) Relief clients were told that a certain public official 
had given them jobs and if it had not been for the named 
individual, they would not get W. P. A. checks. 

(14) Contracts for equipment have been awarded the po- 
litically influential. 

(15) Individuals drawing W. P. A. checks have had their 
salaries increased after they had taken an active part in 
political campaigns. 

(16) Doctors to treat injured W. P. A. workers were selected 
as Democrats and Republicans. 
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A PERSONAL OBSERVATION 

I have tried to have the officials of the Works Progress 
Administration clean up” relief in West Virginia. Instead 
of cleaning up relief, the officials have cooperated with those 
who are misusing the Federal funds. 

As a personal observation about my activities for the 
proper use of relief I desire to submit the short survey of my 
work: 

In 1932 as a member of the House of Delegates of West 
Virginia, I joined with some of my colleagues to protect the 
use of the first relief money given to our State. We desired 
to see that it would not be used in the 1932 campaign. 

During the 1933 session of the legislature, I spoke on the 
floor of the House many times about the entrance of politics 
in the distribution of relief. That action was applauded by 
Democrats. 

As a member of the joint committee of the Senate and 
House in 1934 named to investigate the C. W. A. in West 
Virginia, I did all in my power to safeguard the usage of 
this money. The report filed called for the outlawing of 
political preference and maladministration. It cited the 
necessity for endorsement by political leaders and the 
prevalence of local political influences and condemned these 
practices. That action was also applauded by the Federal 
machine in West Virginia because the investigation was of 
the State. 

How times change. : 

When, as a Member of the United States Senate, I again 
called for the investigation of relief methods in 1935, some 
of these individuals who applauded me so loudly in 1932, 
1933, and 1934, became very quiet and many became hostile. 
They wanted me only to show the wrong of the others. As 
early as October 1935 I had a public meeting of com- 
plainants at Charleston. By February of 1936, after the 
W. P. A. officials refused to clean house, I spoke on the floor 
of the United States Senate in opposition to the political 
use of relief funds. 

The “smear” artists, paid out of the Treasury of the Fed- 
eral Government, circulated stories that I was not sincere 
in the exposé of W. P. A. They knew then that I had been 
fighting against the corruption of relief funds since 1932. 
Some of the pay rollers who helped to smear were the ones 
who applauded my action in the Legislature of West Vir- 
ginia when I exposed the misuse by the other group. 

I charged in 1936 that the W. P. A. was being used in 
that political campaign. It was. The facts have proven 
my case. The Federal official who used the relief fund for 
his political advantage in 1936 was one who was very coop- 
erative in helping the 1934 exposé of what he called the 
statehouse crowd. He is now defending practices much 
worse than those which he condemned 2 years previous. 

In March 1936 I introduced a resolution in the United 
States Senate asking for an investigation of relief. 

My record has been consistent in trying to see that those 
for whom the relief money was appropriated are given relief. 

There is no place for politics in its administration. 


Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, there has been so much 
storm and fury raised by partisan papers of my district on 
trade agreements that I have requested Secretary of State 
Hull to furnish me information in reply to these unjust 
attacks. 

Secretary Hull has submitted to me answer to the unfair 
and groundless statements being circulated in criticism of 
the trade agreements, 
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I believe these facts which Secretary Hull has furnished 
me will serve as an antidote for the poison which is being 
injected into the minds of the people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp I submit 


the following: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1938. 
Hon. CORDELL HULL, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. SECRETARY: For some time past the newspapers in 
and about Wheeling, W. Va., and some glass manufacturers have 
been criticizing very seriously and unfairly the effect of the Hull 
trade treaties on the foreign trade of the United States. These 
people seem to be grossly misinformed as to the results these trade 
agreements are having on our industries. 

I sincerely hope you can furnish me with statistical and other 
information which will completely refute the erroneous statements 
and unjust criticisms being published. I want the real facts, which 
will correctly inform these people, so they may know the true effects 
these treaties are having upon our commerce, both as to exports 
and imports. 

Enclosed are a few of the clippings that have been published, 
which will give you some idea of the statements that have been 
made, and more are yet to follow. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT L. RAMSAY. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington. 
The Honorable RosErT L. RAMSAY, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Ramsay: I have received your letter of recent date 
asking that I provide you with statistical and other information to 
refute the erroneous statements and criticisms that have appeared 
for some time past in certain newspapers in and about Wheeling, 
W. Va. You have sent me some clippings from these papers, and 
other similar clippings had already come to my attention. Because 
of the nature of the attacks which they contain upon the foreign 
commercial policy of the Government, as well as upon you, as one 
of the outstanding supporters of that policy, I am most happy to 
respond to your request. 

I deeply appreciate the very valuable support which you have 
given to the trade-agreements program. Yours has been a very 
significant contribution to the effort which the administration is 
making to restore our foreign trade and to promote peaceful inter- 
national relations. I feel certain that the people of your district 
who are correctly informed regarding the trade agreements will 
heartily approve the position you have taken. 

The newspaper articles which you have sent to me raise a 
mumber of points regarding the trade agreements and our inter- 
national economic relations generally. I note, among other 
statements to the effect that conditions in the domestic glass 
industry are unfavorable and a number of workers in this indus- 
try are unemployed, and that this situation is the result of the 


gran 
agreement did not become effective until April 16, 1938, they 
could not, of course, have affected imports prior to that date nor 
could they have had any appreciable effect up to the present time. 
In the comments on this agreement. no mention, I observe, is 
made of how moderate the concessions granted on glassware are, 
or of the many valuable concessions which we received from 
Czechoslovakia in return. Moreover, no account is taken of the 
fact that while we bought from Czechoslovakia $36,000,000 of 
goods in 1937, that country purchased American goods to the value 
of $39,000,000. 

‘Total imports of glass and glass products are very small in rela- 
tion to the total domestic production of such products. In 1935, 
the last year for which complete productions figures are avail- 
able, the value of the domestic glass industry's production 


exported glass and glass products 
valued at $7,400,000. Domestic production, imports, and exports of 
glass and glassware have all increased sinced 1935. While total 
imports of glass and glassware amounted to about $10,000,000 in 
1937. they represented still but a small percentage of domestic 
production and were considerably less than imports in 1929 
which amounted to about $14,000,000. Exports of glass and glass- 
ware, on the other hand, which increased in 1937 to nearly $10,- 
000,000. were almost as large as in 1929. when they amounted to 
about $10,900,000. 

The trade agreements, I note also, are given as the cause of 
the unemployment in the pottery industry, but the fact that not 
a single concession on pottery has been granted to any country 
has been totally disregarded. Certain types of pottery, it is true, 
are included in the list of products which are under consideration 
in connection with the proposed trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom, but surely it is fantastic to ascribe conditions actually 
prevailing in the industry today to this fact. 

The few concessions granted in trade agreements on iron and 
steel products are represented as responsible for the low percent 
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of capacity at which that industry has been operating, but the 
writer of the articles chooses to ignore the fact that imports of 
iron and steel products last year amounted to less than 10 per- 
cent of exports. 

In 1934, the year in which the trade-agreements program was 
initiated, the iron and steel industry operated at an average of 
374 percent of capacity. In 1935 activity had increased to 48.7 
percent, in 1936 to 68.4 percent, and in 1937 to 72.5 percent. 
For the first 9 months of 1937, in fact, the average was consider- 
ably higher than this. Since practically all of the few conces- 
sions which have been granted by the United States on iron and 
steel products were granted in the trade agreements with Belgium 
and Sweden, both of which came into force in 1935, these figures 
do not appear to substantiate the charge that the program has 
been detrimental to the industry. 

During the first 4 months of 1938 the industry was operated at 
a considerably reduced percentage of capacity, but during this 
period exports were being maintained even above the high level 
of 1937. Thus, exports have provided stability and security to 
workers in the industry during a difficult period. Had the writer 
of the articles in question taken this into account, he might 
have been less quick to criticize the program by which the Gov- 
ernment is endeavoring to protect and expand our export markets. 

Running through the articles is the implication that I am a 
free-trader and the trade- ts program a free-trade pro- 
gram. My personal position by now should be better known than 
this. What I condemn are excessive tariffs; tariffs high out of 
all reason, that in effect give a special privilege to the few indus- 
tries sheltering behind them at the expense of all those in the 
Nation who live by exports and to the detriment of consumers 
generally. This, as you know, is the position which Congress has 
taken in the Trade Agreements Act. That act is not a free- 
trade act; it specifically states that no product now dutiable may 
be placed on the free list. Moreover, it provides that no duty 
may be reduced by more than 50 percent, and in point of fact 
the majority of the reductions made have been considerably less 
than this. 

The criticism is made in a number of these articles, I note, that 
the trade agreements are being improperly entered into because 
they are not subject to ratification by the Senate or approval by 
both Houses of Congress. This matter was thoroughly studied 
and discussed at the time of the passage of the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934, and again in 1937, in connection with the extension 
of the act, when the Senate Committee on Finance reported its 
conclusion, as follows: 

“We consider it is clear that no constitutional or other legal 
considerations require Senate ratification of Executive agreements. 
The numerous precedents demonstrating beyond question that the 
Trade Agreements Act involves no improper delegation of legis- 
lation or treaty-making powers are briefly summarized in the Ways 
and Means Committee’s report.” (Rept. No. 111 of the Committee 
on Finance, 75th Cong., Ist sess, p. 3.) 

As indicated in this report, the policy of delegating to the 
President the power to modify tariff rates, within carefully defined 
limits pursuant to agreements with foreign countries, is sound from 
a constitutional point of view and is thoroughly consistent with 
continuous governmental practice since the founding of the Repub- 
lic. From its earliest days this Government has entered into hun- 
dreds of international agreements, not submitted for legislative 
ratification, in such fields as commercial and consular relations, 
patent, trade-mark and copyright protection, postal, navigation, 
radio and aviation arrangements, and the settlement of claims. 

Under section 3 of the McKinley Tariff Act of 1890, some 12 
reciprocal trade agreements were entered into without being 
submitted to the Senate or to Congress. In the case of Field v. 
Clark (143 U. S. 681) the Supreme Court, after holding that this 
section did not constitute an improper delegation of legislative 
power, specifically stated: 

“What has been said is equally applicable to the objection that 
the third section of the act invests the President with treaty- 
power.” 

A number of similar agreements not requiring legislative rati- 
fication were concluded under the Dingley Tariff Act of 1897. In 
Altman Co. v. United States (224 U. S. 583) the Supreme Court 
described the reciprocity agreement entered into with France under 
this act as “an international compact,” although “not a treaty 
possessing the dignity of one requiring ratification by the Senate.” 

In the recent case of United States v. Curtiss Wright Export 
Corporation (299 U. S. 304), the Supreme Court again made it clear 
that the Federal Government has, as an essential part of its sov- 
ereign powers, “the power to make such international agreements 
as do not constitute treaties in the constitutional sense.” 

I notice also that the articles you have referred to me make light 
of the value of the trade agreements in promoting peaceful in- 
ternational relations. On so many occasions I have explained the 
contribution to of these agreements and of the general com- 
mercial policy which they embody that I will comment only briefly 
on it here. One of the prime causes of international and civil 
conflict today is economic insecurity, which results in no small 
measure from the fact that men in different countries are pre- 
vented from exchanging their products because of excessive duties 
and other restrictions on trade. To the extent that these bur- 


dens can be lightened and trade increased, security will be en- 
hanced and the danger of war lessened. To the extent also that 
trade between nations can be rid of discrimination and be placed 
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on the basis of fair and equal treatment, as is done under our 
trade agreements, international friction will be reduced. 

The strengthening of the basis of peace is one of the adminis- 
tration’s cardinal aims in pursuing the trade-agreements program. 
It is not, however, an aim for which, as has been implied, either 
American agriculture or industry is asked to pay a price. Reduc- 
tions in our import duties are not being made “to buy peace.” 
They are made, as you know, to obtain reductions in the import 
restrictions of other countries in order that our agricultural and 
industrial producers may be able to dispose of their surplus goods 
in the markets of those countries. But through these reciprocal 
concessions and the increase in mutually beneficial. and nondis- 
criminatory trade between ourselves and the rest of the world 
which they make possible, the trade agreements are in fact pro- 
viding a significant contribution to the maintenance of orderly 
and peaceful international relations. 

The trade-agreements program is one of hard-headed common 
sense. It was designed to help industry, agriculture, and busi- 
ness by making it easier for American goods to be sold in foreign 
countries. To the extent that it succeeds, which depends largely 
upon the support which it receives from the American people, not 
only will the United States as a whole be benefited but West Vir- 
gnis and Wheeling will also be more prosperous and happier places 
to live in. 

I regret that the short space of this letter does not permit me 
to deal comprehensively with the numerous questions raised in 
the articles and editorials which you have brought to my atten- 
tion. I shall, however, be glad to have sent to you statistics and 
other information to assist you in presenting the true facts re- 
garding these questions to the people of your district. 

Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL HULL. 


The Wage and Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, in supporting Senate bill 
2475, as amended, providing for the reduction of hours of 
labor, I do so believing it to be a step toward the realization 
of a program which I have advocated for many years, 
namely, the progressive reduction in the hours of Jabor. 

In the Recorp of July 1, 1930, will be found a speech by 
me in regard to the abolition of unemployment. In that 
speech I stated the principle that as the productive power 
of labor is increased there should be a proportionate reduc- 
tion in the hours of labor, 

At the time that speech was made, no major political 
party, in its party platform or in any other official way, had 
approved the principle of reducing hours of labor in pro- 
portion to the increase in its productive power. 

The enactment and enforcement of a law carrying into 
effect the principle just mentioned would do more to abolish 
injustice in the distribution of wealth and would more 
quickly abolish the evil of unemployment than would any 
other one measure that could at present be adopted by the 
Government. Moreover, the proposal is just. It would make 
it useless for anyone to endeavor to secure a monopoly of 
the resources of the earth. A monopoly of any part of the 
earth is of no value to anyone unless it is necessary for 
other people to have the opportunity to use it in order to 
earn a livelihood. 

It has truly been said that men do not desire a monop- 
oly of natural resources of any kind merely for the sake of 
owning and possessing the resources, but rather they seek 
such monopoly because it gives power to compel other per- 
sons to work for whatever pay the holders of monopolies 
see fit to offer them. The workers must accept an offer of 
compensation which will afford a mere existence because 
it is absolutely necessary for them to have an opportunity 
to apply their labor to natural resources in order to pro- 
duce sufficient to supply their wants. 

When, for any reason, men’s labor becomes more pro- 
ductive than was previously the case, there is usually dis- 
charged by the employers who control the natural resources 
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to which employees must apply their labor to supply their 
needs, a percentage of employees equal to such percentage 
of increase in the productive power of labor in that par- 
ticular industry. If, therefore, it were provided by law that 
when, in any industry, the productive power of labor in- 
creases by a certain percentage, there should be practically 
the same percentage of reduction in the hours of labor, 
there would soon be no involuntary unemployment. Instead 
of discharging workmen, the same number of persons as 
before would continue to work but for a shorter period of 
time each day or week. 

The hour and wage law passed during the third session 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress is a step, but only a step 
toward the realization of what was proposed in the speech 
of July 1, 1930, just mentioned; also in a speech made by 
me in the House on July 8, 1932, and again in a speech 
delivered by me in the House on March 17, 1936. There is 
lacking in the Senate bill 2475 evidence of a clear recogni- 
tion of the principle according to which the working time 
of men should be reduced. Numbers of hours per day are 
specified without any apparent relation to the increase in 
the productive power of labor. 

Hour and wage bills have been very largely a response 
to the general feeling that there should be a reduction in 
the hours of labor and yet these measures are not in ac- 
cordance with any clearly defined philosophy for such re- 
duction. The so-called minimum-wage provision has also 
been incorporated in the bill in response to the same kind 
of feeling. 

As in the case of many proposals, so it has been with the 
wage and hour discussion—there has been a greater use of 
slogans than of reasoning. In order to indicate their de- 
sires and aims, the many who suffer injustice often adopt 
and use slogans. As soon as such slogans become popular 
they are then chanted by those who seek the approval and 
applause of the public. The slogan may not in any way 
express principle or sound philosophy but frequently the 
repitition of such slogan by those seeking public applause 
and approval secures temporary support. We have, there- 
fore, during recent years heard much about “minimum wage 
and maximum hours.” So in 1896 we heard constantly used 
the phrase “sound money.” Also we heard constantly re- 
peated the phrase “protective tariff.” The word “sound” is 
very suggestive. After all, however, the question is, What 
is meant by the phrase “sound money”? What is really 
meant by the term “protective”? 

Labeling measures with catchy names may please some 
people for a time but it will finally be found far better to 
make a frank statement of what is proposed and of the 
reasons why it is proposed. If we had gone forward with 
a plan for a thoroughgoing and progressive reduction in 
working hours throughout the United States, in accordance 
with principle, we could in a very short time have abolished 
unemployment. With forced unemployment no longer 
threatening them, the workers could secure by free agree- 
ment far better wages than would be fixed by governmental 
authority. This would be true for the reason that when all 
have the opportunity to work for wages or compensation 
and need not fear unemployment at any time, then no one 
will work for less than is fair for the reason that if one em- 
ployer should refuse to pay him what is right, he would go 
to someone else who would pay him a fair wage, since em- 
ployers would be competing for workers instead of workers 
competing against each other for employment. 

As already stated, the few persons who control the natural 
resources and the agencies of production have been able to 
take and have taken as additional profits what was before 
paid to labor, because as the workman became able to pro- 
duce more each day the employer then discharged employees 
in numbers proportionate to the percentage of increase in 
the workman’s production. If, for example, because of their 
increased efficiency, men can produce the same amount of 
goods in 6 hours as before required 8 hours, then the men’s 
workday should be reduced to practically 6 hours instead of 
having the employees continue to work 8 hours so that the 
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employer may discharge one-fourth of the number of per- 
sons previously employed by him. The reduction in hours, 
however, should be made in accordance with this principle 
and not by arbitrarily and blindly deciding on a certain 
number of hours without relation to the increase in the 
productive power of labor. 

If we were to follow this principle and continue to reduce 
the hours of labor as the productive power of men’s labor 
should increase, there would soon be an end to unemploy- 
ment. This should be done in accordance with law enacted 
by Congress. Congress could establish what might be called 
the Federal Industrial Commission, for example. Applica- 
tions would be placed before such Commission requesting the 
reduction in hours of labor in a certain industry on the 
ground that, during a stated time the productive power of 
labor in that industry would be shown to have increased to 
& certain percentage. If the Commission should find to be 
true the statement in regard to increased productive power 
of labor, then in accordance with such proposed law, the 
Commission would be required to place an order on its 
records declaring it to be unlawful after the date of such 
order to employ anyone in such industry for a longer day 
than the working day prevailing at the filing of the applica- 
tion, less a percentage of hours equal to the percentage of 
increase in the output of each workman’s labor. 

The best way in which to increase wages is to decrease 
unemployment and when we reach the time when men may 
find employment whenever they desire it, we may be sure 
that they will be paid full value for their services: They 
would not be foolish enough to work for less than fair wages 
when they could go to another employer who would be will- 
ing to pay them what is just. 

So, Mr. Speaker, while voting for Senate bill 2475, I do so 
only because I think it is a step in the right direction. I 
would much prefer to have it clearly stated in the law that 
à progressive reduction in the hours of labor shall be made 
in accordance with the principle which I have heretofore 
discussed. I believe with Jefferson in a government of law 
rather than of persons. If we were to state clearly the rules 
which must govern the actions of a Federal Industrial Com- 
mission, such as suggested, in determining the extent of 
reduction in the hours of labor, any charge of regimentation 
would be groundless. Under such a plan, the arbitrary no- 
tions of the Commission would not decide what is a fair 
day’s work, nor should they so decide, for what is fair to one 
person’s mind may be unfair to another. It is very im- 
portant, therefore, that in the law we should state definite 
rules for the determination of what, from time to time, is 
to be considered a proper reduction in hours of labor. 

We hear much talk about regimentation, but if the people 
through their Representatives lay down definite rules and 
principles for determining what constitutes a proper reduc- 
tion in the hours of labor, the charge of regimentation will 
have no basis. We would have government according to 
law and not according to mere personal discretion. 

I hope, therefore, that before long we shall amend the 
law so as to provide for the observance of definite prin- 
ciples in deciding from time to time what is a proper reduc- 
tion in the hours of labor. When we do so, the great evil, 
unemployment, will cease to harass the American people 
and it will then be found that with employment possible 
for all who desire it, there will be no longer any unfair 
wages, 

Why have we not made more rapid progress in our efforts 
to abolish unemployment? One reason is that a dramatic 
statement of aims and purposes is frequently regarded as 
proof of the fact that those announcing the aims under- 
stand the principle which must be applied to realize such 
aims. There is no assurance, however, that people know 
the road to a certain place merely because they tell you 
with enthusiasm that they are about to take you to that 
place. We must, therefore, give careful consideration to 
the principles involved in any proposal for the establish- 
ment of justice. The mere labeling of proposals attrac- 
tively is no assurance that the proposals would accom- 
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plish what the label indicates. Instead they may and often 
do cause harm instead of good. 

Let me say, however, Mr. Speaker, that whatever mis- 
takes may be made in the passage of laws changing our 
economic system, no lasting harm can result if we take care 
to preserve the fundamental principles of democracy. If 
the people reserve to themselves the greatest possible de- 
gree of direct control] of their lawmaking, then laws which 
may prove to be bad can be promptly changed. 

More important than all else, therefore, is it that we pre- 
serve and express fully the principles of fundamental 
democracy. Democracy is in fact the true measure of the 
civilization of a people governed according to democratic 
principles. In the perpetuation and fuller expression of 
democracy lies the hope of the human race. 


Objectors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENT E. KELLER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, my friend [Mr. Taser] objects 
to a small appropriation to try out the autogiro. I have no 
criticism of him for offering this objection, but it does seem 
that this is an opportunity to call attention to the result of 
constant and insistent objections by pointing out the effect 
of the infiuence of objectors in the past. So, for the infor- 
mation of this House, I call attention to definite accomplish- 
ments to which there have been vigorous objections in the 
past—only a few examples that I happen to remember. 
However, these few will be quite sufficient to point the moral. 

I offer these remarks in the full knowledge and with full 
credit given to the value of honest and intelligent opposi- 
tion in developing well-rounded and well-studied-out plans. 
To honestly study any proposition until a sound conclu- 
sion can be reached, it is necessary to take into considera- 
tion all sides of it, to realize and, so far as possible, overcome 
the hazards, and to this end intelligent opposition has often 
been valuable. There is no man who honestly seeks to ex- 
press a truth, whether by invention, development of a sci- 
entific tool, enactment of law, or writing of poetry, who 
does not welcome honest criticism whether it agrees entirely 
with his previous expression or not. If a man can and does 
offer a better alternative, he is not, for the purpose of this 
discussion, an objector. 

This autogiro is a flying machine with overhead, pro- 
peller-like wings, which do the lifting of the machine instead 
of the stationary planes or wings now in universal use. 
At present airplanes require extensive fields for taking off 
and landing. If there is no field available, a forced landing 
presents grave dangers. Often forced landing has meant, 
and will continue to mean, destruction of the plane and the 
loss of all on board. There has been and continues to be 
a large loss of life from forced landings. The autogiro, at 
least, overcomes this danger. In its present state of devel- 
opment, the autogiro can land in a cornfield, in a street, on 
the flat roof of a building or any other open space with 
entire safety. It can take off from such places as well as 
land. A forced landing does not endanger the autogiro or 
its passengers. An extensive landing field is not at all neces- 
sary. It does away with the one great hazard of present 
flying. Whether it can be made to give as great speed is 
another matter. Whether the two ideas involved in the 
two types of wings may be combined, resulting in a fast 
plane with security in landing is another question. Whether 
an extended propeller can carry a load more economically 
than fixed-wing planes is another item to be considered. 
And only experiment can indicate what the possibilities of 
the autogiro are. It is far enough along surely to justify 
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a reasonable appropriation to test it to see what can be 


done. Certainly, if its performance can be brought up to 
its promise, the public interest and safety will far outweigh 
the amount of money required. 

The business of the Government to help the development 
of devices for public safety and convenience has been sanc- 
tioned before. The submarine has been very largely devel- 
oped at Government expense because of its value in defense. 

Such participation by the Government has not been ef- 
fected without difficulty. When Morse asked $30,000 as a 
governmental appropriation for an experimental telegraph 
line, it was regarded as fantastic and one of the objectors 
suggested that half that sum be spent on mesmerism and 
half that sum be given to Millerism.“ 

The Monitor while on her ways was quite generally 
regarded as an experiment that was sure to fail. She was 
deficient, according to the objectors, in this point and that. 
She would not carry her weight of armor; her turret would 
not revolve properly, no living man could work her guns 
in the narrow space; and in the judgment of experienced 
shipbuilders, she could never be launched. 

Since my friend Taser is objecting to a small appropria- 
tion to aid in trying to perfect a machine already in exist- 
ence and operable, I cite examples of inventions which the 
objectors showed conclusively were dreams of crackpot 
minds, impossible, dangerous to the public health and safety, 
and which ought to have been prohibited by law. Of 
course, the reasons given by objectors are often eloquent 
and freighted with perhaps unintended meanings. The few 
here cited are a very small percentage of those available for 
illustrating the position of the objector, who objects for the 
sake of objecting. 

Fifty years ago if you wanted to bring down the house 
you could do it by reciting Darius Green and His Flying 
Machine. 

The thing looks simple enough to me; 


And if you doubt it, 
Hear how Darius reasoned about it. 


“The birds can fly, an'“ why can’t I? 
Must we give in, says he, with a grin, 
T the bluebird an’ phœbe are smarter n we be? 


“Jest fold our hands, an’ see the swaller 
An' blackbird an’ catbird beat us holler? 
Doos the leetle chatterin’, sassy wren, 
No bigger’n my thumb, know more than men? 


“Jest show me that! er prove t the bat 
Hez got more brains than’s in my hat, 
An’ III back down, an’ not till then!” 
And lest we forget, the climax was reached only when 
Darius had fallen among his umbrella-ribbed contraption, 
and the overwhelming moral was drawn as follows: 


I just have room for the moral here, 
And this is the moral—stick to your sphere. 


And I commend the memorizing and reciting of Darius 
Green and His Flying Machine by every honest objector in 
Congress and out of it. If well done, now with the sky full 
of fast, men-carrying birds, it might again bring down the 
house. 

In 1895 Samuel Bowles, 2d, editor of Springfield Repub- 
lican, refused to ride in Duryea’s automobile, with which he 
had won the first automobile race, on the grounds that such 
a vehicle was incompatible with the dignity of his position. 

Chauncey M. Depew warned his nephew not to invest 
$5,000 with Ford because nothing has come along to beat 
the horse. That nephew would have made a minimum of 
$5,000,000 if his uncle Chauncey had not objected. 

It was commonly cited that automobiles could never be 
successful because they would kill all the horses, ruin the 
crops in the fields with their fumes, wear out the public roads 
by grinding them to powder, and constitute an unnecessary 
menace to life, limb, and property. There were a good many 
laws prohibiting their use upon streets and roads, and making 
the operator of such vehicle liable for run-away horses and 
other disasters resulting. There are now more than 28,000,- 
000 of these horseless carriages in daily use. 
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A Boston tailor refused to try out Howe’s sewing machine 
because he said that if it were successful the tailors would all 
be beggars shortly. The tailors deserted Howe, saying, 
“Things are well enough as they are.” 

When Howe made a test in which five of the fastest seam- 
Stresses tried to sew as fast as Howe could with his machine, 
and when the work of the machine was judged neatest and 
strongest, as well as the fastest, the majority of women, 
because women had been making garments for their families 
through the ages, simply would not believe what they saw— 
they knew no machine could do it. It was necessary to 
overcome stolid ignorance that did not want to be informed 
to market the sewing machine. How difficult, sometimes, 
for the mind to give up its old notions, regardless how much 
more facile the new may be. 

Fifty years ago young men were told to learn typesetting. 
“That is one thing they will never find a machine to do.” 
Look at our linotypes! 

In 1881, when the New York City Y. W. C. A. offered a 
6-month course in typing, it was vigorously protested on the 
grounds that the female constitution would break down com- 
pletely under the strenuous study, and the typewriter could 
never be successful anyway, because who would be willing 
to pay $125 for a machine to do the work of a 1-cent pen? 
How many thousands of stenographers do you suppose there 
are in the United States today? 

“It is impossible,” the objectors said, “to use iron for ships 
because they would not float, would deflect the compass, and 
be more easily damaged when grounded than wood.” 

Ericsson, when demonstrating his screw propeller to the 
English admiralty, was told, “No, Mr. Ericsson, you mean 
very well, undoubtedly, but you are chimerical—you are not 
English.“ Even if the propeller had the power of propelling 
a vessel, it would be found altogether useless in practice 
because, the power being applied in the stern, it would be 
absolutely impossible to make the vessel steer. . Yet all the 
fieets that sail the seas are given their speed and ease of 
handling by Ericsson’s screw propellers. 

Goodyear was called a poor, cracked-brain dreamer. “Is 
the man laboring under a mania? The madhouse is the 
place for him.” Or else, Why doesn’t he get a job and support 
his family?” Yet, through the perseverence of this man, and 
the financial help of a far-seeing friend, rubber performs its 
indispensable services to man today. 

The development of the blast furnace for making steel met 
a storm of protest. “What’s this wildcat thing we hear 
about making steel out of air?” the objectors cried. “We 
want it understood that we'll have nothing but good, old- 
fashioned, solid steel.” Under penalty of losing his kettle- 
manufacturing business because his creditors thought him 
unbalanced, the inventor put his business on an extremely 
conservative basis and kept on working on his “pneumatic 
process” as he called it, with all the secrecy of a moon- 
shiner. As a result, today most of the steel of the world is 
made by the Bessemer process, which is the process of mak- 
ing steel with air. 

Queen Elizabeth refused a patent on a knitting machine 
that did very well on heavy cotton or woolen because it 
could not knit silk fine enough for stockings for a queen, 
thus delaying the development of the very thing she wished 
for many years. 

In 1306 a citizen in England was condemned and executed 
for burning coal—coal which belonged to him. In 1580 
Queen Elizabeth prohibited its use while Parliament was in 
session. 

Gas as an illuminating means was objected to in England 
because by doing away with whale-oil lamps it would destroy 
the whale industry, thus deprive Britannia of her ability to 
rule the waves, because from the whaling industry England 
drew her sons to man her fighting ships. 

Scott wrote: ' 

There is a madman proposing to light the streets of London— 
with what do you suppose?—with smoke! 

The people of London could not understand how it was 
possible for an inflammable air to make fire and at the same 


time not white-heat the carrying pipes. Therefore there was 
much opposition to bringing the tubes into houses, and for a 
while the mains were exposed in the street and alongside the 
building line. Napoleon had denounced the whole scheme 
of supplanting candles as “a grand folly,” and the savants of 
France had therefore diplomatically refrained from indorsing 
the new lighting method. Sir Humphrey Davy put himself 
on record by asking if anyone supposed that the dome of St. 
Paul's could be turned into a gasometer. 

In 1836 the law in England required that a man carrying 
a red flag should walk ahead of a steam coach to warn people 
on the road. Farmers along the way opposed railroads on 
the ground that the roaring locomotives would startle the 
‚cattle and prevent them from grazing in peace, affecting their 
milk production; the hens would not lay; and poisoned air 
from the locomotives would kill the wild birds and destroy 
vegetation; that farmhouses would be ignited by sparks, and 
property would deteriorate. Farmers likewise were made ap- 
prehensive lest through competition there would be no market 
for horses and that their crops of oats and hay would be 
valueless. An eloquent divine in the United States went so 
.far as to declare that the introduction of the railroad would 
require the building of many insane asylums, as people would 
be driven mad with terror at the sight of locomotives rush- 
ing across the country with nothing to draw them. Rail- 
roads were likewise denounced as impious, because they were 
not foreseen in the Bible. “Mud and dust in summer and 
frost in winter would prevent a train from moving and, if 
it did move, prevent it from stopping,” the sage objectors 
pointed out. No reputable engineers would appear before 
the British parliamentary committee to testify in favor of 
steam locomotives, and Stephenson’s request for a charter 
was at first refused. 

Twenty miles an hour, sir? .Why, you will not be able to keep an 
apprentice boy at his work! Every Saturday evening he must have 
a trip to Liverpool to spend a Sunday with his sweetheart. It will 
encourage flightiness of intellect. All conceptions will be exag- 
gerated by this magnificent notion of distance. Only a hundred 
miles off! Tut, nonsense, madam. Til step across and bring you 
your fan. 

Stephenson was told that trains would never run, because 
the wheels would turn around in one place and not progress. 
It was necessary for him to do much of the surveying for his 
first track by stealth while people were at dinner. 

He was advised to “leave passengers and speed entirely out 
of the act; if speed must be discussed, keep it as low as pos- 
sible, say at 5 miles an hour.” 

“But we can make 20.” 

“That is more than twice as fast as the fastest mail coach,” 
one of the Liverpool & Manchester Co. exclaimed. ‘You 
must not talk about such an unreasonable speed or you will 
spoil everything. Everybody will think you a maniac fit 
only for Bedlam.” 

In Germany it was proven by experts that if trains went 
at the frightful speed of 15 miles an hour on the proposed 
Rothschild railroads, blood would spurt from the travelers’ 
noses, mouths, and ears, and also that the passengers would 
suffocate going through tunnels. 

A department store owner spent over a half million dollars 
in a fight that lasted almost 25 years against replacing the 
old stages with more modern horse cars in New York City, on 
the grounds that the street cars would keep his fashionable 
patrons from driving their carriages to his store. 

Now, the objectors have been just as convincing, and not 
more so, in regard to progressive laws as they have in rela- 
tion to the mechanical inventions cited above. 

More than 90 percent of the bankers of the country opposed 
the Federal Reserve System. Ninety-five percent opposd the 
depositors’ guaranty plan. Practically every big banker in 
the country fought ardently against these measures. The 
heads of most of the great endowed universities have fought 
every forward-looking piece of legislation. If the Congress 
of the United States had actually heeded the protests, we 
would have had no Federal Reserve System. We would have 
had no bank-guaranty law, no Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, no Pure Food and Drug Act, no Federal Power Com- 
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mission, no T. V. A., no Securities Act, no Federal Trade Act, 
3 of the other very necessary laws which have served 
80 ` 

Every safety law, both State and national, has been fought 
viciously by the very interests which needed them most. The 
list is a long one and should be very informative to anyone 
who will look it up. It is almost unbelievable that the rail- 
roads, especially, were vicious in their objection to and re- 
fusal to comply with rational rules of safety in transporta- 
tion. Yet, after the law compelled these safety measures, 
there was great profit to the business, because it pays to haye 
safety for men, because they are a part of the business. The 
same is true of the factories where safety appliances were 
required by law. They refused to obey. They dallied. They 
announced bluntly that the Government had no right to 
interfere in their business—the coal-mine operators most 
especially. . 

The Ashley report of 1840 showed that in England children 
6 years old were taken into the mines at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and kept there 12 hours, as men were; that they sat in 
the dark during this entire period, opening and closing the 
doors to permit the coal cars to pass to and from the hoist- 
ing shaft; that girls were often used for this purpose under 
the same conditions; and finally it was shown that in the 
low galleries, where no one could stand erect because of the 
thin seams or thin places in the seams of coal, women were 
harnessed to the cars with a leather collar around their necks 
and a leather strap or rope running from the collar between 
their legs and fastened to the coal cars; and where these 
British women were unable to walk, even in a crouching posi- 
tion, they crawled on their hands and knees pulling their 
burdens behind them. 

Although the average span of life in England at the writing 
of the Declaration of Independence was only 23 years, and 
these conditions were chiefly responsible for this, the mine 
owners opposed by every means within their power the pro- 
posed law to correct these abuses. They claimed that the 
costs involved would ruin them. After a long struggle, laws 
lifting the harness of beasts of burden from the necks of 
British mothers and rescuing British children from the hell 
of loneliness in the dark, the coal industry, which the owners 
had insisted would be ruined, thrived as never before and sent 
British coal into every port on earth. 

Action to set minimum wages and maximum hours has so 
far been fought. Woman suffrage was fought from the 
beginning. These objectors were stopped only when women 
got the power to vote them out of office. 

The fight for the small appropriation of $10,000, which 
began our Parcel Post System, is a classic. The present ex- 
tent and efficiency of that service makes us wonder how we 
ever got along without it, and certainly to contemplate the 
vast difference in American living without such service makes 
those objectors laughable. 

The Smith-Lever Act, which has resulted in the thousands 
and thousands of miles of hard roads all over America, was 
started by a very small appropriation, the objectors protest- 
ing every step of the way. 

The telegraph, the telephone, were among the impossibles. 
The radio was denounced as extremely fanciful. And tele- 
vision! How impossibly idiotic! Yet it is on the way. 

The old Greeks announced the possibility of talking through 
space, of seeing things infinitely beyond ordinary physical 
vision. We, the new Greeks, come along and bring them all 
into actual existence. A wish, common to many people, 
arises; science answers it with the wish fulfilled. Wealth is 
created or stands ready to be created to meet all our needs, to 
fulfill our hopes, to give plenty to all. But our objectors have 
so far succeeded in keeping us fighting only over the wind- 
blown crumbs from the feast spread in the full view of the 
multitudes. Laws for the betterment of mankind are re- 
sisted more strenuously than inventions, because they who 
have hold on to present special privileges with grim deter- 
mination. In these recent years the mass has had its savings 


confiscated through the necessity of living without employ- 
ment. The few do not seem to see that unless they give up 


—— 
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willing sufficient at least to meet the needs of the many that 
confiscation of their oversupply will of necessity result. 

The objectors still hold to the old and outworn theory of 
laissez faire—every fellow for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost. They object to the recognition of the new day, 
even though its sun be shining all across the world. There 
is a new day that not only demands but requires a new deal. 
We can produce every single thing we need or can use, and 
we are going to have a new method of distributing the wealth 
created. We can bring this about only through law. 

The talk against politics entering in to the detriment of 
legitimate industry is plain nonsense. In a republic every 
policy, economic as well as every other, is decided upon 
through political action. This is the natural, the necessary 
democratic process. It educates, it appeals to the interest of 
every man and woman in America. If we recognize the equal 
right and equal interest of all and abide by the decision of 
the majority, then we have provided the method of Govern- 
ment which prevents revolution by accepting in its stead the 
evolution of intelligence. But he who objects without himself 
putting forward a better solution of our difficulties becomes 
purely an obstructionist clogging the wheels of progress and 
inviting revolution by preventing evolution. 

“The world do move.” 


Looking Ahead for the Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FINLY H. GRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the one first require- 
ment in recovery recognized by all schools of relief measures 
is the restoration of prices and commodity values as the 
means to restore earnings and income and the buying and 
consuming power of the people. 7 

A RESTORATION OF PRICES AGREED BY ALL 

This was the one part of the recovery plan which everybody 
agreed upon as indispensable during this and all other panics 
or depressions. Prices, commodity and property values had 
fallen to a disastrously low level, which had destroyed earn- 
ings and income and taken away the buying and consuming 
power. 


THE 1926 PRICE LEVEL LIKEWISE AGREED BY ALL 

And likewise it has been agreed by all that the average 
prices for 1921 to 1929 or the 1926 price level should be 
restored, and this has been the direct or indirect object of all 
the recovery and relief measures which have been proposed 
or urged tried out. 

THE SYSTEM OF RAISING PRICES 

There have been two general plans or systems proposed to 
bring a restoration of prices and commodity values. One way 
is to restore the normal money supply and thereby, while 
restoring prices and values, maintaining production in plenty 
and abundance. 

The other way was to reduce production of farm food 
and clothing materials, and to bring a rise in prices and 
values by bringing a want and scarcity of the supply of the 
vital necessaries of life. 

REVERSING THE MONEY OPERATIONS BRINGING ON THE DEPRESSION 

I have advocated recovery from the depression by restor- 
ing the normal money supply, that is, by reversing the money 
operations which brought on the low prices and values, in- 
stead of reducing the supply of the necessities and to re- 
store earnings and incomes, and the buying and consuming 
power of the people. 

BUT FINANCIERS HAVE LED CONGRESS TO ADOPT CROP REDUCTION 

But the financiers holding their wealth in money have 
opposed increasing the money supply, as such increase would 
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make lower money values, and their influence has been too 
great to allow that remedy to be carried out, and they have 
forced Congress to resort to reduction and the policy of 
want and scarcity. 

I HAVE GONE ALONG TO TRY OUT AND GIVE A FAIR TEST 

Then when I could not gain consideration for the measures 
I believed the true remedy for this economic panic or de- 
pression, I went along with and voted for, or to try out other 
measures urged, not with any serious hope of permanent re- 
lief but only as a temporary expedient for the time. 

I realized that little progress could be made toward true 
and permanent recovery until such other means were tried 
out or tested or, in other words, were out of the way. Then 
I voted to try out these other measures and cooperated in 
their administration the best I could to give them a fair 
and good-faith trial. 

PAYMENTS TO FARMERS FROM THE TREASURY 

Along with the remedy of crop reduction and to make up 
for the loss of low prices, the farmers are paid certain 
amounts from the Treasury to reduce their crops and to 
raise less, and the people in towns and cities are compelled 
to pay more for less without more earnings or income to pay 
with. k 

PAYMENTS FOR RELIEF AND RECOVERY 

Then another means to lift prices and values was re- 
sorted to as a help with reduction made under the different 
works programs, which payments operate for the time being 
as a restoration of the contracted currency to raise prices 
and the commodity price level. 

The remedy of crop limitation or reduction, raising prices 
by creating want and scarcity, has now been tried out and 
tested, and it has not only failed to remedy the 1929 panic 
or depression, but under this policy or plan of recovery, an- 
other, the 1937 depression, has come. 

The remedy of limitation or crop reduction, of payments 
from the Public Treasury, for reducing crops or raising less, 
and of relief and recovery payments for public works, have 
all been tried out and failed as a remedy, both to cure and 
to prevent depressions. 

THE RESTORATION OF THE CURRENCY REMAINS THE ONLY REMEDY LEFT TO 
BE TRIED 

The remedy by the regulation of the control of currency 
reversing the money operations and manipulations, contract- 
ing and reducing the money supply, remains the one and 
only remedy which has not been resorted to and shown to 
have failed in restoring normal conditions. 

We must now be looking ahead when these measures are 
discontinued, as they must be discontinued to uphold or sus- 
tain farm prices, even as a temporary policy for the time. 

What the farmers need today is not a good price for a 
reduced crop or when there is a crop failure or when they 
have little or nothing to sell, nor a good crop at low prices. 
Farmers need good prices for a good crop so they can bridge 
over years when crops fail. 

PAYMENTS FROM THE TREASURY CANNOT CONTINUE 

Shall we try to continue the policy of spending to provide 
employment for the unemployed? Shall we try to continue 
payments from the Public Treasury? Shall we continue the 
policy of crop reduction to restore and maintain prices and 
commodity values which have all failed of relief and recovery, 
or shall we now try out the currency remedy by which other 
nations have found relief? 

RELIEF AND RECOVERY PAYMENTS CANNOT CONTINUE 

We know that the relief and recovery payments cannot 
continue on from borrowed money; that, at best, this is a 
temporary policy, and we know the people will not long con- 
sent to continue payments from the Treasury, and both of 
these measures must be given up. 

WHAT FARMERS NEED TODAY 

But farmers need even more than this; they need a stable, 
continuing, unchanging income from the same amount of 
products from their farms, so they will know when they 
sow their crops what they will reap when the harvest comes. 
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When they make contracts for the payment of money they 
should know how they can meet their obligations, how much 
money their crops and stock will bring, how much they will 
pay when pay day comes. 

FARMERS CAN BE ASSURED OF ALL THIS 

The farmers can have and be assured of all this under the 
regulation and control of the currency. They can have all 
this if they will demand the public regulation and control of 
money, and that the public currency be administered to serve 
the public interest and welfare instead of private profit and 
gain for a few. 

Prices are the money value of products and are fixed under 
the law of supply and demand. In the process of fixing 
prices and values the law of supply and demand operates 
twice. First; on the supply and demand of money, and, sec- 
ond, the supply and demand of the article upon which the 
price is fixed. 

To illustrate, the operations fixing prices, under a certain 
amount of currency outstanding, available for use and in cir- 
culation and under the law of supply and demand for money, 
if the price of wheat was fixed at $2.a bushel, the price would 
always remain the same, $2 a bushel, if it were not for this 
law operating a second time. 

After the price of wheat is fixed at $2 a bushel under the 
law of supply and demand for money, the law of supply and 
demand also operates upon wheat to either reduce or in- 
crease the price of wheat accordingly as the supply and 
demand for wheat is increased or decreased from the normal 
crop. 

Assuming a farmer is raising annually 2,500 bushels of 
wheat, if his yield is increased by fortunate crop conditions 
to 5,000 bushels of wheat instead of 2,500 bushels of wheat, 
the law of supply and demand would reduce the price to 
$1, but the farmer would get $1 for twice the amount of 
wheat or still the same money income from his farm. 

Or while under the law of supply and demand for money 
the price of wheat would be fixed at $2 per bushel, the 
farmer suffers a drought or a crop failure and only raises 
1,250 bushels instead of 2,500 bushels, then the law of sup- 
ply and demand operating upon wheat would increase the 
price with the decreased supply and would make the price 
double, or $4 a bushel, and the farmer would still get the 
same, $5,000, from his farm. 

‘THE FARMERS CAN ALWAYS HAVE STABLE UNCHANGING PRICES AND VALUES 

Under the law of supply and demand operating upon both 
money and wheat, the farmer would always be receiving the 
same money from his wheat, whether a full or a short crop, 
as 2,500 bushels of wheat at $2 a bushel or 5,000 bushels of 
wheat at $1 a bushel, or 1,250 bushels of wheat at $4 a bushel, 
would always give the farmer $5,000 from his farm. 

Under the scientific control of money and the operations 
of the law of supply and demand, farm income is regulated 
automatically to give him a fixed and stable income from 
the acreage under cultivation regardless of bumper crops or 
crop failures. They would always receive the same or sub- 
stantially the same income from the farm. 

THE FALL OF VALUES UNDER THIS DEPRESSION 

But the fall of $32,000,000,000 in value includes only the fall 
in corporation stock shares and not all the loss of value suf- 
fered. The fall of values in intangible property, in commodi- 

ties and labor products, was equal or even more than shares 
of stock. 

CORPORATION STOCK SHARES EQUAL ONE-THIRD OF PROPERTY ASSETS 

While there is no way to estimate accurately the fall of 
values in other forms of property, it is known that corpora- 
tion shares of stock represent substantially one-third of all 
property assets, which would make the fall in all values 
of all property, suffering loss or depreciation, amount to more 
than $100,000,000,000. 

THE FALL OF VALUES, MOST RAPID AND SUDDEN IN HISTORY 

And never in the history of the Government did the fall of 
values come more sudden and rapid than in 1937, coming 
in less than 8 months’ time. 
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THE CAUSE OF THE RAPID FALL 

The explanation of this sudden, rapid fall is that the drastic 
contraction of the currency was timed to come concurrently 
with the withdrawal of relief and recovery payments, and both 
centering and converging in one movement, brought the fall 
totally drastic and destructive and more than in any other 
depression. 

CROP REDUCTION BOTH DECLARED FOR AND AGAINST 

The crop reduction plan of recovery, of want and scarcity, 
have both been declared for and declared against by both 
parties. After the Farm Board had failed in taking crops off 
of the market then the Board declared for crop reduction as 
the only means of restoring prices and values, 

Both the Farm Board plan or program of taking crops off 
of the market to raise prices and of crop reduction to restore 
farm values were condemned by the opposing party leaders, 
but now resorted to by themselves, and now the Farm Board 
advocates out of office are reversing themselves on crop 
reduction and condemning others for adopting their plan. 

WHAT THE FARM BOARD DECLARED FOR 

The following is from the recommendation of the Farm 
Board first appointed to take crops off of the market, made 
after taking crops off the market had failed. 

Federal Farm Board recommendations, Press Service, Jan- 
uary 6, 1930: 

The Federal Farm Board recommends that farmers plant no cotton 
next spring, until they have first provided acreage enough for a 
reasonable supply of home raised food and feed. 

July 21, 1931: 


In the face of the world wheat situation, decreased production is 
essential. The Board has urged farmers to take steps in their 
poyer to improve wheat prices by materially reducing wheat acreage. 

If American farmers will seriously cut down their planting, United 
States prices will again be established on a level that will show 
farmers a profit on the smaller production. 


The President’s Speech to Educators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


REMARKS BY HON. HOMER T. BONE, OF WASHINGTON 


Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
me by the Senate, I wish to present for the inclusion in the 
Record the remarks by Senator Homer T. Bong, of Wash- 
ington, paying tribute to the President of the United States 
for his courageous defense of our American civil liberties: 

REMARKS or SENATOR BONE 


I know of no basic principle more dear to the American people 
than the preservation of its civil liberties. At no time has free- 
dom of conscience been so harassed as it is at present. Because 


-the President of the United States in addressing the National 


Education Association of America made a ound Ce- 
ment of courageous defense for our civil liberties, I to have 
this read by the teachers and their pupils throughout the 
land. Let them know that the right to teach the truth, the right 
to believe what one’s conscience teaches us is right to believe is 
sacred to us and must be defended by American people every- 
where as our President proclaimed to the Nation's gathering of 
educators in New York. It is indeed a happy fact that our 
President should defend our civil liberties while pledging his aid 
for adequate support for education for our citizens in every com- 
munity that needs such aid. 

The text of President Roosevelt's address before the National 

* Association was as follows: 

Dr. Woodruff, members of the National Education Association, 
I am glad to come here today to this great meeting, and I am 
y happy that, I think for the first time in my life, I was 

mtroduced by my wife. 

“If you have followed the arguments of financial experts over 
the last few years, you have guessed that they have as many 
theories of keeping books as there are ends to serve. They do not 
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always agree on the definition of capital, and they even disagree 
on what is an asset and what is a liability. That is true both in 
private business and in government. 

“But whatever differences bookkeepers and financiers may have 
over the rules of their professions, no man or woman of common 
sense can forget, or allow government to forget, what are the true 
and ultimate assets and liabilities of a nation. 

“The only real capital of a nation is its natural resources and 
its human beings. So long as we take care of and make the 
most of both of them, we shall survive as a strong nation, a 
successful nation, and a progressive nation—whether or not the 
bookkeepers say other kinds of budgets are from time to time 
out of balance. 

“This capital structure—natural resources and human beings— 
has to be maintained at all times. The plant has to be kept up 
and new capital put in year by year to meet increasing needs. 
If we skimp on that capital, if we exhaust our natural resources 
and weaken the capacity of our human beings, then we shall go 
the way of all weak nations, 


A NEW BALANCE SHEET 


“Before we can think straight as a Nation we have to consider, 
in addition to the old kind, a new kind of Government balance 
sheet, a long-range sheet which shows survival values for our 
population and for our democratic way of living, balanced against 
what we have paid for them, Judged by that test, which is his- 
tory’s test, I venture to say that the long-range Budget of the 
present administration of our Government has been in the black 
and not in the red. 

“For many years I, like you, have been a e—of course 
many people who are not strong on spelling will get that word 
mixed up with demagogue—striving to inculcate in the youth of 
America a greater knowledge of and interest in the problems 
which, with such force, strike the whole world in the face today. 

“In these recent years we have taught the prudent husbandry 
of our national estate, our rivere, our soll, our forests, our phos- 
phates, our oils, our minerals, and our wildlife. 

“Along these lines we have made mighty strides, come further 
than in all the years before in knowledge of how to grapple with 
the problems of maintaining the estate that our forefathers 
handed down to us. 

“With the dissemination of this knowledge, we have taken 
action, Few men begrudge what that action has cost, because it 
` has been based on operations physically large and spectacular, 
dramatic, easy to see. 

“I am thankful that I live in an age of building, for it is far 
easier to dramatize to yourself the importance of the object if you 
see it while it is coming up, than if you come along later and see 
it only in its completed stage. 

“And so we are fortunate today in seeing the New York World's 
Fair of 1939 in the construction stage. This glimpse will make it 
mean more to us when we come back and see it completed next 


year. 
HUMAN CAPITAL OF YOUTH 


“The other half of the preservation of our national capital is 
likewise a problem of husbandry, the conserving of health, energy, 
skill, and morale of our population, and especially of that part of 
our population which will be the America of tomorrow. 

“This also is a problem of the fullest use, the fullest development 
of precious resources of ability, human ability, which cannot be 
stored and will be lost if they remain unused. - No nation can meet 
this world unless its people, individually and collectively, 
grow in ability to understand and handle the new knowledge as 
applied to increasingly intricate human relationships. 

“And that is why the teachers of America are the ultimate guar- 
dians of the human capital of America, the assets which must 
be made to pay social dividends if democracy is to survive. 

“We have believed, we have believed wholeheartedly, in investing 
the money of all the people on the education of the people. That 
conviction, backed by taxes and backed by dollars, is no accident, 
for it is the logical application of our faith in democracy. 

“Man's present-day control of the affairs of Nature is the very 
direct result of investment in education. And the democratization 
of education has made it possible for outstanding ability, which 
would otherwise be completely lost, to make its outstanding con- 
tribution to the common weal. : 

“We cannot afford to overlook any source of human raw mate- 
rial. Genius—genius flowers in most unexpected places; ‘it is the 
impetus of the undistinguished host that hurls forth a Diomed 

_ or a Hector.’ 
FEDERAL AID IN EDUCATION 

“No government can create the human touch, the self-sacrifice 
which the individual teacher gives to the process of education. But 
what government can do is to provide financial support and to 
protect from interference the freedom to learn. 

“No one wants the Federal Government to subsidize education any 
more than is absolutely necessary. It has been, and, I take it, it 
will continue to be, the traditional policy of the United States to 
leave the actual management of schools and their curriculum to 
State and local control. 

“But we know that in many places local government unfortu- 
nately cannot adequately finance either the freedom or the facilities 
to learn. And there the Federal Government can properly supple- 
ment local resources. 

“Here is where the whole problem of education ties in definitely 
with the natural resources of the country and the economic picture 
of the individual community or State, 
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“We all know that the best schools are, in most cases, located in 
those communities which can afford to spend the most money on 
them, the most money for adequate teachers’ salaries, for modern 
buildings, and for modern equipment of all kinds. We know, too, 
that the weakest educational link in the system lies in those com- 
munities which have the lowest taxable values, and therefore the 
smallest per capita tax receipts, and therefore the lowest teachers’ 
salaries and the most inadequate building and equipment. 

“We do not blame these latter communities, They want better 
S facilities, but simply have not enough money to pay 

e cost. 

TO LIFT LEVEL AT BOTTOM 

“There is probably a wider divergence today in the standard of 
education between the richest communities and the poorest com- 
munities than there was 100 years ago; and it is therefore our imme- 
diate task to seek to close that gap, not to close it in any way by 
decreasing the facilities of the richer communities but by extending 
aid to those less fortunate. 

“We all know that if we do not close this gap it will continue to 
widen, for the best brains in the poorer communities will either 
have no chance to develop or will migrate to those places where 
their ability will stand a better chance. 

“To continue that parallel between natural and human resources, 
it is well to remember that our communities exist where 
the land is most greatly eroded, where farming does not pay, where 
industries have moved out, where flood and drought have done 
their work, where transportation facilities are of the poorest, and 
where cheap electricity is unavailable for the home. 

“All of this leads me to ask you not to demand that the Federal 
Government provide financial assistance to all communities. Our 
aid for many reasons, financial and otherwise, must be confined to 
prung the level at the bottom rather than to giving assistance at 

e top. 

“Today we cannot do both, and we must, therefore, confine our- 
Selves to the greater need. 


TOWARD MEETING GREATER NEED 


“In line with this policy, the Federal Government during the 
past 5 years has given relatively more assistance to the poorer com- 
munities than to the rich. 

“We have done it through direct relief and through work relief, 
through the Resettlement Administration and the Farm Security 
program, the National Youth Administration, and through the 
rehabilitation of flooded or stranded or dust-blown areas. We have 
provided schoolhouses, colleges, libraries, educational equipment, 
and sanitation in every State in the Union, and I include ‘sanita- 
tion’ because it has always seemed to me that good health and good 
education must go hand in hand. 

“We have placed many millions of dollars in the field of adult 
education through the Works Progress Administration, and here, 
again, most of the money has been expended in the poorer com- 
munities of the land. 

“I have spoken of the twin interlocking assets of national and 
human resources and of the need of developing them hand in hand. 
But with this goes the equally important and equally difficult prob- 
lem of keeping education intellectually free. om to learn is 
the first necessity. of guaranteeing that man himself shall be self- 
reliant enough to be free. 

FREEDOM NEEDS EFFORT TODAY 


“Such things did not need as much emphasis a generation ago, 
but when the clock of civilization can be turned back by burning 
libraries, by exiling scientists, artists, musicians, writers; and teach- 
ers, by dispersing universities, and by censoring news and literature 
and art, an added burden is placed upon those countries where 
the torch of free thought and free learning still burns bright. 

“If the fires of freedom and civil liberties burn low in other 
lands, they must be made brighter in our own. 

“If in other lands the press and books and literature of all kinds 
are censored, we must redouble our efforts here to keep it free. 

“If in other lands the eternal truths of the past are threatened 
by intolerance, we must provide a safe place here for their 
perpetuation. 

“Yes; there may be times when men and women in the turmoil 
of change lose touch with the civilized gains of centuries of educa- 
tion, but the gains of education are never really lost. Books may 
be burned and cities sacked, but truth, like the yearning for free- 
dom, lives in the hearts of humble men and women. 

“The ultimate victory, the ultimate victory of tomorrow, is with 
democracy, and through democracy with education, for nq people 
can be kept eternally ignorant or eternally enslaved.” 


Letters of Appreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, in the consciousness 
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of having striven diligently to faithfully discharge every 
duty and responsibility evolving upon me as a Member of 
Congress, my appreciation of the following letters is such 
that I wish to insert them. 


OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1938. 
Hon. Guy L. MOSER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Guy: The Seventy-fifth Congress is rapidly drawing to a 
close. I am writing you this letter to thank you for your fine 
spirit of cooperation with the House leadership. 

I want you to know how personally grateful I am to you for 
your loyalty not only to the House organization but also to the 
administration. I have depended on you much and during the 
short time you have been a Member of the House you have im- 
pressed yourself upon its membership in a way that has made 
you very highly regarded. Your work on the Committees on 
Census and Civil Service has been of great service. I trust that 
the people of your district will exercise the good judgment to 
return you to the House of Representatives where, on account of 
character and ability, you will gain in power and in influence in 
the years to come. 

With every good wish for you personally, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
[sea] Sam RAYBURN. 


HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 1938. 
Hon. Guy L. Moser, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoLLEAGUE: Now that the Seventy-fifth Congress has 
closed what we hope will be its last session, I wish to take this 
opportunity to express to you my personal appreciation for the 
cooperation you have given me in regard to matters pending in the 
House Civil Service Committee. 

You have always been diligent in your consideration of the work 
of the committee, and I wish for you continued success. 

With personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


[SEAL] ROBERT RAMSPECK, Chairman. 


JASPER, ALA. 
Hon. Guy L. MOSER, 
Member of Congress, Douglassville, Pa. 

My Dran Guy: Now that the strenuous labors of the last ses- 
sion -of the Seventy-fifth Congress have been ended and our rec- 
ords made, I cannot resist an impulse to write you an expression 
of my deep appreciation of your cordial cooperation with me in 
catrying forward our program of legislation. 

It has been a very genuine personal satisfaction for me to have 
served with you in the House, and no one is in better position 
than I to have observed the fidelity, diligence, and ability with 
which you have performed the duties of your office as Representa- 
tive of your district, and I congratulate you upon the high charac- 
ter of public service you have rendered. 

Wishing you a happy and beneficial vacation, and, with the 
assurance of my personal esteem and good wishes, I am, 


Sincere! ur friend, 
ISzaL] fe W. B. BANKHEAD, Speaker. 


I sincerely appreciate these unsolicited, unexpected, and sur- 
prising tributes paid me and the service I endeavored to render. 


Pull Together for Recovery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


ARTICLE BY JOHN W. HANES, COMMISSIONER, SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
by the Senate, I wish to present for insertion in the RECORD 
an article by John W. Hanes, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as follows: 

PULL TOGETHER FOR PROGRESS 
(By John W. Hanes, Commissioner, Securities Exchange Commission) 

The most important issue America has to deal with today is 

recovery. Genuine, material, economic recovery today transcends 
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all other issues in this Nation. It makes little difference 
to me that one may say that this problem or that or another is 
primary. I know to my own satisfaction that every problem in 
America today is subordinate to the health and happiness and 
well-being of 130,000,000 people whose immediate destiny is abso- 
lutely dependent upon restoring this country to economic recovery. 
There are a great many formulas proposed to restore recovery. 
Some of them are utterly fantastic, others wholly superficial, some 
feeble, and many purely temporary. One of our handicaps in 
getting at the bottom of our troubles is that so many of us de- 
vote our time and thought to searching with partisan and political 
zeal for some sinister influence or ulterior motive upon which we 
can blame the depression. This is not unnatural—political think- 
ing always seems to be on the alert to find a culprit or to recog- 
nize a prejudice. But, natural or not, this sort of thinking is a 
definite obstacle in the way of a solution to our problems. 

The way to restore economic recovery and social stability in 
America is the way of genuine, determined, tolerant cooperation 
now, among all elements of our society. I know that ours is a 
ee society, but I also know that ours is an interde- 
pendent society. I know that each of us is hopelessly incapable 
of achieving anything unless the economic machine functions 
smoothly. This economic machine does not and never has had 
any purpose other than to provide us with a great variety of 
things that make up our standard of living. We must never lose 
sight of fundamental interdependence. Genuine cooperation 
among all the elements of a competitive economy is attainable. 
It is attainable now and in my opinion it is a first essential to 
restore recovery and to establish in America a standard of living 
we all desire. 

If the success of our economic, political, and social order does 
in fact rest on our ability to get together, the immediate job 
of bringing recovery and the subsequent task of reaching a still 
higher level of prosperity can only be accomplished if the various 
interested parties—which means all of us, regardless of our 
occupation or status in life—become thoroughly imbued with the 
true spirit of working unity as our first civic duty. Our ability 
to find concrete methods for helping ourselves by helping each 
other depends on our sincere adherence to this duty. 

In a true partnership, responsibilities and awards are appor- 
tioned in relation to what is considered to be the due contribu- 
tion of each partici t in the agreement. Without a fair 
distribution of responsibilities and awards, no partnership can 
last. No member of any can take it out on the next 
fellow for very long and get away with it. 

What holds true for individual partnerships applies with equal 
force to our great rship—the national economy: No single 
group can take more than its fair share of the national income 
and continue to do so for any length of time without disrupting 
that economy and hence the basis of its own prosperity. We 
must come to recognize that both justice and the ultimate welfare 
of all of us require that the farmer receive his fair share of the 
national income; that the laborer receive his fair share; and 
that, since our system of private enterprise is based on profits, 
capital also must be justly and adequately rewarded. In the 
production and distribution of this income, private enterprise has 
the primary, and government the supplementary, role. Each 
should and must discharge its responsibilities with due regard for 
the function of the other. 

If capital cannot earn its keep, it is natural to expect that it 
will stop flowing into industry, which, for a society such as ours, 
would be fatal. Putting labor to work with aggregations of capital 
is a characteristic feature of the American system. Various esti- 
mates of the size of the capital investment necessary to employ 
one worker have been made, but we will not be too far off if we 
say that about $7,000 is the average amount required to provide 
each worker with the necessary plant, tools, industrial housing, 
governmental facilities, etc., to enable him to turn out goods in 
accordance with American methods of production. 

In this country we cannot rely upon the castor-oil method to 
lubricate our economic machinery; nor the clenched-fist method 
to put people to work. Our method involves working, saving, and 
putting the savings to productive use through private enterprise. 
This is how we provide for a steadily rising standard of living and 
a margin of safety for the generations to come; and there is only 
one force that makes this humble and simple relationship work— 
the ability to make profits; the desire of each of us to get along 
in the world, to save for a rainy day, and thus save for the Nation. 

We have no other force in this country for organizing production, 
for getting people jobs in factories, for providing an outlet for the 
raw mati of farmers and miners, and for the support of the 
Government itself, except the driving force which is represented by 
ind id of private enterprise to carry on and make legitimate 
profits. 

But if profit is the spark that motivates private enterprise, it is 
private enterprise that drives the engine of politics and society. 
Private enterprise goes hand in hand with democratic political and 
social institutions. Private enterprise maintains our democratic 
order in which each citizen has the right and the freedom to think, 
to talk, and to do pretty much as he pleases. Genuine private 
enterprise cannot breathe in the totalitarian state. 

“Capitalism” is a very vague word. When some people think of 
capitalism they envisage a few giant companies or very rich indi- 
viduals and forget the myriad of less prominent but, in the aggre- 
gate, more important “little fellows,” without whom the economic 
picture is woefully incomplete. I understand that there are, in 
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this country, about two and one-half million business enterprises 
ranging from the haberdashery employing one or two people to the 
giant corporation with tens of thousands of employees and hun- 
dreds of millions of capital assets. This two and one-half million 
figure represents the striving humanity of our business life. 

Turning to the figures of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, we 
find that there were, at last reports, about 500,000 corporations 
and approximately 4,000,000 individuals filing income-tax returns. 
Confining ourselves to the data on corporations, we find that of all 
the active corporations filing returns in this country more than 
half have total assets of less than $50,000, and only about 6 percent 
of them have assets in excess of $1,000,000, the remainder being 
scattered throughout the range of these two limits. 

A little reflection will convince us that no line, except a very 
tenuous one, can be drawn between large business and small busi- 
ness; and even if one were to attempt to draw such a line at some 
point, it would have no economic significance, because large corpo- 
rations are so dependent upon the prosperity of small business. 
They have on their books the accounts of thousands of firms of 
infinite variety from which they buy goods and to which they sell. 

So-called big business is the Mississippi River of our industrial 
life, but little business may be likened surely to its tributaries. 
How long would it take the Mississippi to become a barren ditch 
if the Alleghany and the Wabash and the other tributaries ceased 
to flow? It takes a vast watershed of branches, creeks, lakes and 
rivers converging to make the Mississippi, and I devoutly wish 
that in our public thinking and action we would consolidate our 
purposes for recovery and forever eliminate from our national 
policy the thought that we can have permanent recovery in 
America by developing a philosophy that little business and big 
business are alien. 

Not only are large and small business interdependent, both ris- 
ing together and falling together and actually being dependent 
for their prosperity one upon the other, but the various con- 
stituents of our economic and social structure are similarly de- 

dent on each other. If we look at a chart depicting the be- 
| oa of these various elements over the last 25 years, for example, 
the period for which these data are readily available, we will find 
that corporate income, employment, government tax receipts, and 
farm income show a remarkable similarity of- movement up and 
down, all behaving together. Although these simple truths may be 
forgotten in the shuffle of theories and ideas and super-ideas, they 
are nevertheless very elementary. 

To all of us, democracy is as necessary as air; we cannot and 
will not live in another society. But, unlike air, democracy cannot 
be taken for granted; we must dedicate ourselves anew to the pur- 

of democratic life, realizing fully our responsibilities as well 
as our rights. In our democracy there is no way to solve our 
problems effectively other than through the wholehearted co- 
operation of labor, management, capital, and the Government. 

I am convinced that this philosophy of cooperation is gradually 
taking hold. For example, Mr. John L. Lewis, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, is reported to have said that the 
“greatest task of mankind is to learn to enjoy national relationship 
with each other.” He continued: “What we have learned long ago 
in the United Mine Workers is that the miners cannot make money 
unless the mine owners are making money.” 

On the side of capital, Mr. Myron C. Taylor, formerly chairman of 
the board of the United States Steel Corporation, recently said: 1 
have taken it as a part of my duty as a trustee working for the 
ultimate good of the army of stockholders and workers, who together 
compose the corporation, to arrange, to the best of my ability, for 
cooperation between the corporation and whatever national admin- 
istration happened to be in power. The lines of interest of the cor- 
poration considered as a whole and of the public considered as a 
whole must run parallel—for the corporation cannot exist except as 
it serves the public.” 

The power of cooperation to bring recovery was ably discussed by 
Mr. William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
in an address at Cincinnati on May 21 of this year. Mr. Green said: 

“The natural way to reduce unemployment is to provide work 
for the unemployed in private industry. The natural way to 
increase purchasing power is to raise American standards of work- 
ing and living conditions. 

“I want to emphasize that these real remedies can be applied 
effectively by sincere cooperation between labor and industry. 

“I consider this a propitious moment to reaffirm the readiness 
and willingness of the American Federation of Labor to get to- 
gether with business and industry in a recovery program.” 

In his radio broadcast of April 14, 1938, the President said: 

“All the energies of Government and business must be directed 
to increasing the national income, to putting more people into 
private jobs, to giving security and a feeling of security to all peo- 
ple in all walks of life. In all of this the Government cannot and 
should not act alone. Business must help. I am sure business 
will help. Our capacity is limited only by our ability to work 
together. What is needed is the will; and I am determined to do 
my share toward building a better, a more stable, and a more 

rant America. 

“This trinity of forces—business, labor, and Government—each 
in turn cannot pass the buck. If business and labor in the 
brotherhood of distress—and distress makes for brotherhood—are 
ready and willing to look facts squarely in the face, I feel that 
Government must come forward in the same cordial and candid 
spirit and meet the issue as bravely and courageously as we would 
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expect to display if our country were invaded by a foreign foe. I 
have little patience with any element in our country today which 
is not willing to put first things first, and the first and foremost 
thing in these United States is the defeat of this depression. i 

“I believe we can wholeheartedly agree that the measures taken 
by the Government. to cope with the present economic situation 
aim to reach maladjustments in fields where recovery must be 
stimulated. Their purpose is to raise the income of the great 
farming classes, to encourage revival in the building trades, to 
improve the tax structure and to remove some of the inequities of 
the tax burden on business and industry, to add to the wage 
income of the lowest paid industrial workers, to provide for the 
temporary maintenance of those out of work and on relief, to 
supply funds for permanent improvements of a public nature, and 
to make working capital available for those businesses and indus- 
tries, large and small, that actually deserve additional capital and 
cannot readily borrow it in the money markets. 

“This is a big country. The public expenditures involved are 
big. In fact, this Congress has made the largest appropriations 
in the peacetime history of the Nation. There are those who 
think that, measured in terms of our already existing public debt, 
these appropriations are too large. There are others who think 
they will be ineffective in overcoming inertia and starting recovery, 
because they are not large enough. They do represent the judg- 
ment of the Congress based on the recommendations of the 
Executive. And they are made for the purpose of putting the 
engine of recovery back on the track so that it can run. Many 
believe that these measures will be effective to start recovery. I 
believe, however, that we should realize that they are merely the 
first steps, and that they will fail utterly unless we are able to 
follow through with the driving force of restimulated individual 
initiative to renew the flow of private capital and start the machin- 
ery of idle industry.” 


A Memorial to Thomas Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 8, 1938 


Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, from the 
moment the acquaintance between Thomas Jefferson and 
Patrick Henry ripened into the friendship, where the former 
encouraged the latter, to the height of his oratory and 
energy, the foundation stones of his eminence were laid. 
Today we are debating here in this House of Representatives 
whether the Nation, expanded under the democracy he 
founded, shall longer continue to neglect erecting an appro- 
priate and suitable memorial to the father- of democracy. 

President Woodrow Wilson said: 

There are some words about which we are very careful. There 
is not much discriminating use of individual words in’ America, 
but there is one word about which we are very careful. We use 
the word “great” to describe anybody who has been talked about. 
It does not require character to be great; it requires only size 
of achievement. You may throttle everybody else and get every- 
thing they own and be great. You may be great and be feared; 
but there is one word which we bestow with great discrimination 
and that is the word “noble.” You cannot be noble without 
character; you cannot be noble and not be loved; you cannot be 
noble and not serve somebody; you cannot be noble and spend 
every energy you have on yourself. 


It shall be my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to establish that 
Thomas Jefferson earned for himself the fullest degree of 
American gratitude and the affection of subsequent and 
future generations to an extent that each has arisen and 
each will rise to acclaim him noble in the fullest sense, as 
graphically outlined by President Wilson. 

We have in the Nation’s Capital the Washington Monu- 
ment, a memorial to the Father of his Country, who was 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” The presence of this Washington Monu- 
ment has been taught to every school child for generations 
and has served greatly to impress the supreme value of 
George Washington to his country and to immortalize his 
name. No greater tribute has ever been paid him than 


that by a martyred President, Abraham Lincoln, who said: 


In solemn awe pronounce his name, and in its naked, deathless 
splendor, leaye it shining on. 
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That Lincoln, who -could thus immortalize Washington, 
should, too, have qualified by the standards set by President 
Wilson, and under that great discrimination have bestowed 
upon him in this sense the title of “Noble,” the only “nobil- 
ity” under a true democracy, is:a natural conclusion. We, 
too, have a beautiful and impelling memorial to Lincoln. 
It is something that may well be classed as one of America’s 
prides. It is an object to be pointed to with pride by every 
true American, to all who will see, and especially to youth 
as an example of the boy who rose from the humble log 
cabin of his birth to the White House and head of a great 
nation under our democracy. It was the philosophy of this 
democracy that President Wilson undertook to give to a 
world unfit as unready for its advanced idealism. 

Let Lincoln, who has thus spoken of Washington, speak 
for me of Thomas Jefferson: 

All honor to Jefferson—to the man who, in ‘the concrete pres- 
by a single people, 
merely revolutionary document an abstract truth, applicable ‘to 


all men and all times, and so to embalm it there that today and 
in all coming days it shall be a rebuke and a stumbling block 
to the very harbingers of reappearing tyranny and oppression. 

What greater tribute could Lincoln have paid to Jeffer- 
-Son’s seizure of opportunity to write into that “revolution- 
ary document“ —the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence—that character which made its signers “noble” and, 
as such, since loved by all posterity, because, unselfishly 
seeking to spend no energy on themselves, but to serve their 
countrymen and future generations, they mutually pledged 
“to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our ‘sacred 
honor.“ i 

Thus wrote Abraham Lincoln on another occasion: 

The principles of Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of free 
society. And yet they are denied and evaded, with no small show 
of success. One dashingly calls them “glittering generalities.” 
Another bluntly calls them “self-evident lies.” And others in- 
sidiously argue that they apply to “superior races.” ‘These ex- 
pressions, differing in form, are identical in object and effect—the 
supplanting the principles of free and restoring those 
of classification, caste, and legitimacy. They would delight a con- 
vocation of crowned heads plotting against the people. They are 
the vanguard, the miners, and the sappers of returning despotism. 
We must repulse them or they will subjugate us. This is a world 
of compensation, and he who would be no slave must consent to 
have no slave. Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not 
for themselves and under a just God cannot long restrain it. 


This comment on Jefferson came from the pen of the same 
Lincoln who had been appointed a postmaster by “the sword 
bearer of democracy,” President Andrew Jackson. It came 
from the same Lincoln who called himself a Jeffersonian and 
“an old Whig,” but never a Democrat, and who chided Douglas 
with having forsaken the Jeffersonian principles, leaving them 
to another to adopt and carry out. i 

Mr. Speaker, from my seat in the House of Representa- 
tives on April 13; 1937, I expected to-hear generous eulogies 
of the immortal Jefferson, long since an idol of my ideals. 
From the opposite side of the aisle came a generous out- 
pouring by the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY]. 
From my own side of the aisle came an unworthy criticism 
of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Commission; our own 
colleagues charged with this responsibility by another Con- 
gress. A criticism of the architect, the architectural design 
of a proposed memorial, and the proposed location—the one 
remaining spot in the lay-out of the city of Washington, as 
planned by Jefferson himself, little dreaming his memory 
would ever become the subject of such controversy. This, 
too, in the carrying out of the plan of the city as designed 
subsequently by L’Enfant. 

This unjust criticism drew a picture, obviously calculated 
to make Americans shudder, that the removal or destruction 
of Japanese cherry trees in transplanting, because of their 
having been a gift from the Government of Japan, and the 
Japanese being a sensitive people, might easily lead to inter- 
national complications. Such dire consequences fell shock- 
ingly upon my ears in the voicing of an opposition to a 
memorial to Thomas Jefferson, though the savior of man- 
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kind inveighed against the tree that bloomed and did not 
bear fruit. However, within 8 months this same critic and 
objector was destined to personally introduce and seek the 
support of his colleagues for a resolution aimed at Japan 
seeking to have the United States, not a member of the 
League of Nations, through its President, apply what would 
amount to “economic sanctions” to Japan. What wonders 
are destined a Congressman to behold! 

Mr. Speaker, when Thomas Jefferson formed his attach- 
ment which builded the friendship between himself and 
Patrick Henry little could these two great spirits have con- 
ceived their destinies to run current as well as counter. 
Jefferson, having encouraged Henry, stood leaning against 
a doorjamb in the crowded Virginia Assembly while his 
friend, in 1765, delivered his mighty oratory as he inveighed 
against the British king: “Caesar had his Brutus, Charles I 
his Cromwell. Let George III”—“Treason,” shouted the presi- 
dent of the assembly; “Treason, treason,” echoed all over the 
hall, but Henry, rising to his full height, added profit by 


“their example. If this be treason, make the most of it.” 


These two friends, both destined later to become Governors 
of their native Commonwealth of Virginia, had their varied 
destinies carved for them. 

This month the Nation celebrates the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. After this same Constitution had been signed 
by the delegates at Philadelphia in 1787, Madison sent a draft 
of it to his friend Jefferson, then Minister to France, who 
wrote from Paris urging its adoption by only nine of the States, 
that the good of it might not be lost, but the remaining 
States withhold adoption to force the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights not included in its original form and now embraced 
in its first-10 amendments. The 2ist of this month of June 
1938 marks the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
adoption of our Constitution by the State of New Hampshire. 
It was even then that Patrick Henry was waging his bitter 
fight against its adoption in the Virginia Assembly, and, 
rising to the fullest power of his oratory, seized upon a 
passing thunderstorm to turn his back on the assembly 
and invoke the wrath of the storm to witness the act in 
attempt of being committed. It was 2 days later that Ed- 
mund Randolph and James Madison carried to victory the 
adoption by only 10 votes, without knowing that New 
Hampshire had ratified: é 

It might be interesting to note that when William Wirt 
was compiling his Life of Patrick Henry, it was to Jefferson 
he wrote for a detailed description of the scene in the Vir- 
ginia Assembly in 1765. In this response Jefferson points 
out the mistaken observation of Edmund Randolph. - 

When Jefferson himself later became a member of the Vir- 
ginia Assembly he set about effecting the adoption of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom. When this 
statute was finally adopted Jefferson offered an amendment, 
unique in legislation, and a personal admonition to all 
future legislatures not to attempt its repeal. The amend- 
ment is as follows: 

And though we know well that this assembly, elected by the 
people for the ordinary purposes of legislation, has no power to 
restrain the acts of succeeding assemblies constituted with power 
equal to our own, and that, to declare this act irrevocable would, 
therefore, have no effect in law; yet we are free to declare and do 
declare that the rights hereby asserted are the natural rights of 
mankind; and that, if any act shall hereafter be passed to repeal 
the present or narrow its operation, such an act will be an in- 
Ttringement of natural rights. 


This is an example of Jefferson's noble effort to safeguard 
religious freedom in Virginia. 

Jefferson first took his seat in the Virginia Assembly on 
May 11, 1769. Lord Botetourt delivered his royal speech and 
Jefferson drew the resolution in reply. It was rejected. 
Three days later the burgesses drew another set of resolu- 
tions and passed them, so like a bill of rights, the Governor 
dissolved them at once. Next day they ended this short 
session by meeting in the Apollo long room of the Raleigh 
Tavern, where 88 of them, including Jefferson, formed a 
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nonimportation league against British merchandise. All 
signers of this document were promptly reelected by their 
constituents. 

News of the Boston port bill came in 1774 while the 
burgesses were in session. Jefferson and a half dozen more 
decided to take the lead from the older members, carrying a 
resolution in the House to appoint a day of fasting and 
prayer. Again the Governor dissolved them. Again they 
met in the Apollo and again passed there most disloyal 
resolutions. One was for a committee of correspondence 
to contact the other Colonies on the expediency of holding 
a general congress annually; another for the meeting of rep- 
resentatives from the counties of Virginia to meet in conven- 
tion at Williamsburg on August 1. Albemarle freeholders 
immediately elected Jefferson as a burgess and deputy to the 
convention. En route to Williamsburg he fell ill and could 
not continue the journey, but he forwarded his draft of in- 
structions, as he hoped to see given by that body to the 
delegates sent to the general congress of the Colonies. A 
copy reached Peyton Randolph, president of the convention. 
It was laid on the table, read by the members, and so well 
liked it was printed in pamphlet form under the title “A 
Summary View of the Rights of British America.” 

In this “summary view” Jefferson held that “kings are the 
servants, not the proprietors, of the people.” It reached Eng- 
land. Its words were deemed revolutionary. It reached the 
attention of King George III. For this Jefferson found him- 
self among the first, if not the first, to be proscribed. 

Jefferson went as a delegate to the First Continental Con- 
gress, and arrived in Philadelphia, the tenth day of his jour- 
ney, June 21, 1775, and became one of that assembly of which 
Lord Chatham said its Members had neyer been excelled “in 
solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom of conclu- 
sion.” Jefferson was then only 32 years of age. He re- 
turned home early in 1776, but on May 13, 1776, he was back 
in his seat as a delegate from the Colony soon destined to 
become the State of Virginia. 

In this session he wrote the document that placed him at 
the peak of American immortals—the Declaraton of Amer- 
ican Independence—so aptly described by Lincoln, as quoted, 
but holding in distinct essential, in part: 

All governments derive their just power from the consent of the 
governed. 

And this, but a corollary to that divine injunction: 

All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them. 

Mr. Speaker, passing thus briefly by this master crafts- 
manship of the noble Jefferson, though he was reelected to 
Congress in 1776, he declined to serve, and returned to Vir- 
ginia; let Jefferson himself explain why he did this: 

When I left Congress in 1776 it was in the persuasion that our 
whole code must be reviewed and adapted to our republican form 
of government, and now that we had no negative of councils, gov- 
ernors, and kings to restrain us from doing right, that it should be 
corrected in all its parts, with a single eye to reason and the good 
sense of those for whose government it was framed. I knew that 
our legislation, under the regal government, had many very vicious 
pone which urgently required reformation, and I thought I could 

of more use in forwarding that work. 

On October 7, 1776, Jefferson took his seat in the house of 
delegates. October 11 he obtained leave to bring in a bill 
establishing courts of justice throughout the new State. The 
next day he obtained leave to bring in a bill enabling tenants 
in tail to convey entailed property in fee simple. Two days 
later he reported a bill abolishing the entire system of entail. 
Time prevents greater detail, but the strange fact is that the 
whole system of entail in Virginia crashed to pieces almost 
literally in a day, carrying down with it an “aristocracy” and 
the only one which has ever existed in the territory that now 
comprises the United States. 

The colonists had brought with them from England an 
ancient law of primogeniture, which prevented the division 
of estates, excluding the daughters and all the sons but the 
eldest from sharing the property of their parents. In conse- 
quence the best part of Virginia was held by a few families 
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rapidly disintegrating, with neither the ability, the energy, 
nor the capital to improve their lands, leaving no opportu- 
nity to people of enterprise to increase the wealth of the 
State. Slaves went with the land. Younger sons and daugh- 
ters were cast adrift. After 3 weeks of struggle in the legis- 
lature, against the opposition of the aristocracy of the State, 
the primogeniture law was repealed. In the argument and 
debate Pendleton implored, “at least, if the eldest son may 
no longer inherit all the lands and slaves of his father, let 
him take a double share.” “No,” said Jefferson, the leveler, 
“not till he can eat a double allowance of food and do a 
double allowance of work.” An equal distribution of prop- 
erty was thus established among the children of intestates; 
and while anyone might still by will prefer an eldest son, 
the effect of the law upon public opinion was so great that 
all distinctions of this character rapidly faded away. 

Hastily passing from these evidences of strong character 
and outstanding determination to serve everybody without 
spending any energy on himself, proof sufficient would be 
established to place Jefferson among the immortals as 
“noble” by the standards set by President Wilson, which 
truly make him loved by everybody, save those who decry a 
memorial to this noble American. 

Patrick Henry became the first Governor of the State of 
Virginia, and Thomas Jefferson succeeded him on June 1, 
1779. Jefferson was anything but a “man of war” yet he 
served his State faithfully and well, recruiting and raising 
funds for the Continental Army under General Washington. 
But his term as a “war Governor” was probably his most 
unhappy period of public life. His term had expired. The 
legislature which had thrice fled in alarm from Richmond 
to escape Lord Cornwallis had adjourned to meet in Char- 
lottesville, as a safer village at the foot of the hills of Monti- 
cello, May 24, but it was not until the 28th that a quorum 
came together, and they delayed from day to day the elec- 
tion of a Governor. On June 4 a steed reined up at the Gov- 
ernor’s door. Tarleton was pushing rapidly along the road 
to Charlottesville and Monticello, scarcely 3 hours behind the 
rider. Believing the members of the legislature could escape 
without his assistance, Jefferson did not go to Charlottesville. 
He evinced no lack of personal courage. He breakfasted, 
sent his family away, concealed his plate, and made his own 
escape. 

Tarleton missed his prey. Jefferson’s husbanded crops, 
cattle, sheep, and hogs, were seized for food; his growing 
crops were wantonly destroyed and all fences burned; not 
only were his many valuable horses stolen but the throats 
of the colts, too young for use, were cut, and 30 slaves were 
carried away, not to be given their freedom by Cornwallis, 
but as Jefferson said: “To consign them to inevitable death 
from the smallpox and putrid fever then raging in his 
camps.” 

Jefferson was censured and abused by the legislature. He 
determined to leave forever the public service. He wished 
to be a member of the next legislature to court the threat- 
ened inquiry. To do this a member resigned and Albemarle 
County paid him the handsome tribute of electing him 
unanimously. Having taken his seat, he stated he wished 
to face the charges lately made against him. No one replied. 
He cited certain “objections” and still no one rose to assail 
him. His friends offered a resolution, which was adopted. 
It thanked him for his “impartial, upright, and attentive” 
administration, bearing testimony to his ability, rectitude, 
and integrity,” and avowing a purpose thus to remove “all 
unmerited censure.” 

The next year, May 1782, Jefferson lost his wife and suf- 
fered the loss greatly, remaining for weeks in the seclusion 
of his room. June 6, 1783, the Virginia Legislature again 
elected him a Member of Congress, but in the interim he 
had been busy with his pen and wrote the useful and well- 
known Notes on Virginia. 

In this Congress Jefferson had the satisfaction of signing 
the treaty with England which established the independence 
his document declared 7 years before. He also played an 
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important part in arranging the ceremonial of Washington’s 
resignation. He effected the establishing of the dollar as the 
unit of exchange. He had the pleasure of tendering Vir- 
ginia’s deed to the Northwestern Territory to be held as 
the common property of all of the States. He was made 
one of the committee charged with preparation of a plan of 
government for this region. The report, doubtless composed 
by him, since the draft in the State Department is in his 
handwriting, contains the substance of the famous Ordi- 
nance of the Northwestern Territory. Its most notable pro- 
vision is: 

That after the year 1800 of the Christian era, there shall be 


neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the said 
States, otherwise than in punishment of crimes. 


And so forth. 

On May 7, 1784, he left Congress. 

On July 5, 1784, Jefferson sailed from Boston, appointed 
for a fourth time on a foreign mission to aid Dr. Franklin 
and John Adams in negotiating treaties of commerce. He 
arrived at Portsmouth on July 30 and immediately pro- 
ceeded to Paris. The following spring the trio of diplomat- 
ists was broken up by Franklin’s departure for home and 
Adams’ for England, and his own appointment as resident 
Minister to France. The various public duties discharged 
efficiently during the period of this service will not be cov- 
ered. The high character of his service to others, without 
spending energy on himself, must be touched upon briefly 
to show his devotion to his homeland and that service to 
mankind which caused him to be loved because he was 
noble. It was while in France that he invented the mold- 
ing board for the plow and the swivel chair, both of which 
he refused to patent, that others might derive their full 
benefit. It was while on this mission and a journey to Italy 
that he concealed the rice in his pocket, because it might 
not be exported, which rice he sent to South Carolina Lo be 
planted and grown, that his countrymen might derive its 
benefit; and it formed the nucleus of the rice industry of 
America today. 

On October 23, 1789, Jefferson sailed from Cowes, and on 
December 23 was welcomed at Monticello, on a visit of what 
he believed of a few months only, expecting to return to 
watch the progress of the French Revolution. This had so 
engrossed his attention that he was by no means gratified 
to find awaiting him on arrival an invitation from President 
Washington to fill the place of Secretary of State. He re- 
luctantly acceded to the President’s wishes, and after a few 
weeks for setting his private affairs in order, on March 21, 
1790, he arrived in New York to assume the duties of his 
office. 


History abounds with incidents of conflict in the Cabinet 


between Jefferson the democrat and Hamilton the aristocrat. 
For the present purpose only one of these will be discussed. 
Hamilton as Secretary of the Treasury conceived the pur- 
pose of funding the debts of the States, with the objective 
ever in mind of creating a funded debt and establishment of 
the United States Bank patterned after the British system. 
This funding scheme was opposed by the South and favored 
by the North. Jefferson was prevailed upon that the union 
of the States was being endangered and, as a consequence, 
undertook the mediation which resulted in obtaining the Na- 
tion’s Capital for the South on the Potomac, in exchange for 
their accession to the funding scheme. The South won the 
Capital while the North won the funding argument, and 
Hamilton got his funded debt and the bank. Today we 
have an ungrateful populace in the city of Washington agi- 
tating the controversy over a memorial to the one man on 
earth who effected the location of the Capital in Wash- 
ington. 

The unhappy controversies of the conflict between Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, representing the direct opposite of view- 
points, as early as July 31, 1793, he wrote Washington seeking 
the close of the quarter as a convenient time for him to retire. 
However, Washington prevailed upon him to remain until the 
end of the year. He wanted to return home to his plantation, 
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his library, and other objectives. He sincerely sought to re- 
tire, and his correspondence with Madison and other inti- 
mates all prove that purpose. 

With the retirement of Washington the unquestioned 
leader of the republicans was Jefferson. The Federalist 
Party was preeminently a party of leaders. Jefferson wrote 
Madison that the first wish of his heart was that he (Madi- 
son) might have been proposed for the administration of 
government. Ten days later he wrote Rutledge: 

My name, however, was again brought forward without concert or 
expectation on my part (on my salvation I declare it). I protest 
before my God that I shall from the bottom of my heart rejoice at 
escaping. I have no ambition to govern men, no passion which 
would lead me to delight to ride in a storm. My attachment is to 
my home— 

And so forth. On January 1, 1797, he told Madison: 


No motive could have induced me to undertake the first (office). 
* + * The second is the only office in the world about which I 
re decide in my own mind, whether I had rather have it or not 

Seeing that Hamilton was no longer to hold supreme con- 
trol over a united party, and Hamilton being the only man 
among the Federalists whom he really feared, Jefferson came 
to the Vice Presidency in a cheerful and sanguine temper. 
He succeeded in carrying out his plan of slipping into office, 
as it were, unobserved; and Adams, with quite the contrary 
taste, absorbed the popular attention. 

Passing the eventful experiences of his term as Vice Presi- 
dent, many of which could be made the subject of lengthy 
discussion, especially his natural reaction to the alien and 
seceding laws, an example of unconstitutional laws repealed by 
the Congress without the Supreme Court being on record as 
having noted their enactment. May it suffice to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues in this great body that again, 
“necessity being the mother of invention,” this most useful 
man, Thomas Jefferson, compiled the Jefferson Manual, which 
still stands as the rules of the Congress. 

Every Member of the House of Representatives should be 
familiar with the first contest to come before the House— 
that between Jefferson and Burr—when both stood tied at 73 
votes of the electoral college. 

Having covered the foundation of Jefferson’s remarkable 
achievements before coming to the Presidency, the achieve- 
ments of his two administrations were bound to be note- 
worthy, as especially marked in the expansion of our terri- 
tory through the Louisiana Purchase from Napoleon. That 
he should carry into effect his ideals and philosophies of 
democracy until he won the undying renown as the father of 
democracy is a consequence as natural as factual. 

The epigrams of democracy that flowed. from the pen of 
its founder are so abundant it is hoped, as well as trusted, 
that all true believers in Jefferson’s philosophy are familiar 
with it and opportunity to quote will be passed. Finally, at 
the end of his second term, taking a very definite stand 
against the third-term idea already being advanced in that 
day, Jefferson actually went into what he expected to be 
retirement—to his books, his fields, his hobbies, his other 
plans. 

Mr. Speaker, the following resolution is an example of the 
appreciation of Thomas Jefferson and the esteem in which 
he was held on leaving public office: 

Resolution 1809—Adopted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of Virginia 

Str: We have to thank you (Thomas Jefferson) for the model 
of an administration conducted on the purest principles of repub- 
licanism; for pomp and state laid aside; patronage discarded; inter- 
nal taxes abolished; a host of superfluous officers disbanded; the 
monarchic maxim “that a national debt is a national blessing” 
renounced; and more than thirty-three millions of our debt dis- 
charged; the national right to nearly 100,000,000 acres of our 
national domain ; and without the guilt or calamities 


extinguished 
of conquest a vast and fertile region added to our country, far 
more extensive than her original possessions. * * You carry 
with you the richest of all rewards—the recollection of a life well 
spent in the service of your country, and proofs the most decisive of 
the love, the gratitude, the veneration of your countrymen. 


His useful, eventful, and busily occupied life brooked no 
retirement. Guests visited him continually with profusion. 
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His home housed guests rivaling hostelries of the day. His 
entertaining depleted his personal fortune and impoverished 
his declining years. He finally sold his library—a most won- 
derful collection of books in that day—for a fraction of its 
worth to the Congress of the United States, forming both the 
basis and nucleus of the present Library of Congress. He 
used the proceeds to pay his debts. 

With ever an eye to the improvement of his community 
and the welfare of mankind, he accomplished the founding 
of the University of Virginia at Charlottesville. He acted as 
his own architect in planning his own home at Monticello, 
and acted as his own architect in the planning of the build- 
ings of the famous university. He selected as a motto for 
this university the words from the Gospel according to St. 
John, chapter 8, verse 32, as follows: “And ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

As the years mounted, with the approach of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the adoption of the Declaration of American 
Independence, upon which he was destined to die, still show- 
ing his inexorable faith in the triumph of the cause to which 
he had dedicated his life, he wrote: 

All eyes are opened or opening to the rights of man. The general 
spread of the light of science has already laid open to every view the 
palpable truth that the masses of mankind have not been born with 
saddles on their backs nor a favored few booted and spurred ready 
to ride them legitimately by the grace of God. 

When the Declaration of American Independence was 
adopted in Philadelphia July 4, 1776, Jefferson with a weak 
voice could not carry the debate on the floor of the Second 
Continental Congress, but John Adams, his friend and copa- 
triot, possessed both the power of oratory and voice. Adams 
as floor leader carried the battle for its adoption. 

Fifty years later to the very day, 9 days after Jefferson 
wrote the preceding quotation, Thomas Jefferson’s last utter- 
ance was, “This is the Fourth of July,” following which he 
lapsed into unconsciousness and died the same day. John 
Adams, himself ill on his own deathbed in Boston, conscious 
of Jefferson’s own illness, died the same day with this last 
utterance on his lips, “Thomas Jefferson still survives.” 

Horace Greely, scorning the idea of any significance attach- 
ing to the death of these two patriots on the same day,-50 
years after the adoption of their joint effort in the form of 
the Declaration of American Independence, said the idea was 
as reasonable as that a bushel of type should be spilled from 
the upper story of his Tribune Building into the street and it 
should right itself into form. Yet the fact remains, with or 
without significance, the one occurred and the other never 
has occurred and never will. 

After Jefferson’s death among his private papers was found 
his own prepared epitaph written in his own hand: 

Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 
American Independence, of the statute of Virginia for religious 
freedom, and father of the University of Virginia. 

How significant and worthy this epitah is of the man who 
wrote it. 

Though Jefferson had been a member of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, the Continental Congress, the Virginia 
Legislature, Governor of Virginia, Minister to France, Secre- 
tary of State, Vice President of the United States, and Presi- 
dent of the United States, none of these honors or titles is 
carved upon the stone which marks his grave. His convic- 
tions, exampled in every private and public act, were borne 
out in death. This truly remarkable old Democrat wrote his 
own passport to immortality—the rights of mankind, re- 
ligious freedom, and universal education—and, by the 
standards enunciated by Woodrow Wilson, loved by all, save 
a few Washington propagandists, fully entitling him to the 
discriminating appellation—noble. 

Mr. Speaker, my reaction to Washington, the Nation’s 
Capital, has been forced to a negation of the attitude and 
conduct of the people living here in this age. The Govern- 
ment of the Nation George Washington founded, as, admin- 
istered by bureaucrats, is such that if the Father of his Coun- 
try could return to the flesh today, he could not pass an 
unassembled civil-service examination. This great surveyor, 
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engineer, and soldier, if he were to attempt to qualify as 
either a surveyor or engineer, would have his application 
papers returned with an attached mimeographed sheet, con- 
temptuously checked at “lack of education,” especially if he 
submitted his diary with it. 

Thomas Jefferson, with all his resourcefulness, versatility, 
and remarkable ability as an engineer, architect, inventor, 
and able to adapt his hand to anything, could no longer 
qualify under the democracy he founded. The Civil Service 
Commission would reject his application, checking it at “lack 
of experience” because he spent a life so full of usefulness to 
his country in diplomacy and statesmanship that he never 
had time to pursue any trade or craftmanship. 

Andrew Jackson, the “Sword Bearer of Democracy,” would, 
15 be disqualified with equal contempt for lack of educa- 

ion.” 

Abraham Lincoln would receive the same disqualification 
because of inability to list satisfactory schooling regardless of 
the heights he attained. 

Grover Cleveland, whose stanch advocacy of a merit sys- 
tem for determining eligibility for Federal employment, and 
whose administration enacted the civil-service law set forth 
in the United States Code, title 5, 633, providing as follows— 

1. Competitive examinations. First. For open competitive ex- 
aminations for testing the fitness of applicants for the public sery- 
ice classified on January 16, 1883, or thereafter, or to be classified 
hereunder, Such examinations shall be practical in their char- 
acter, and so far as may be shall relate to those matters which 
will fairly test the relative fitness of the persons examined to dis- 


charge the duties of the service into which they seek to be ap- 
pointed. 


2. Selection of officers, etc., according to results of examinations. 
Second. All the offices, places, and employments so arranged or to 
be arranged in classes shall be filled by selections according to grade 
from among those graded highest as the results of such competitive 
examinations— 

Would be rejected for lack of experience. 

Theodore Roosevelt, stanch advocate of a merit system 
and ex-Civil Service Commissioner, would likewise find him- 
self rejected for lack of experience. 

Woodrow Wilson, by adopted standards to circumvent the 
above-cited law, would pass on his degrees and singular 
classification as a college professor. 

These, Mr. Speaker, are my reactions to Washington, 
where today a contest is waged against a memorial to 
Thomas Jefferson, whose life was so useful to his countrymen 
and posterity that unknowingly he wrote his own passport 
to immortality because, without striving, he unconsciously, 
and by the best accepted standards, handed to posterity by 
Wilson, attained in America the discriminating title of 
nobility. 

Mr. Speaker, what we do and say here today is of but 
fleeting moment. Whether this Congress carries to fruition 
the mandate of a preceding Congress to the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Commission, or whether this Congress yields to 
the propaganda from highly prejudicial outside interests 
carried to the floor of this House, the work of the Commis- 
sion is to be commended. Our colleagues the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Boytan] has creditably withstood the 
shameless and unmerited abuse that has been heaped upon 
him, and especially merits the commendation of this House; 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Howarp SmitTH] has 
creditably represented not only the membership of this 
House in the fearless and steadfast discharge of his duties 
and responsibilities, but he has most creditably represented 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, justly proud of its native 
son—the noble Thomas Jefferson; the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CULKIN], a Republican sitting on the other side 
of the aisle, has served on the Commission in true non- 
partisan manner and today in debate not only defended the 
position of the Commission, but of our colleague Mr. Boyan, 
its chairman, from the vicious onslaughts and tirades in- 
veighed against him, but, in true patriotic American fashion, 
rose to the fullest heights in praise of the great patriot, 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of American 
Independence. 
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We poor mortals cannot build of marble, of granite, of 
iron, of steel, of brass, though it were studded with gems and 
precious stones mounted in gold, trimmed and worked in 
crimson or in blue, a suitable memorial to the memory of 
Thomas Jefferson—father of democracy. 

“Thomas Jefferson still survives.” Those dying words of 
John Adams, uttered a century and a dozen years ago, stand 
forth with full force of truth today. Someone has said: 

I wrote my name upon the sand 
And it would stand for aye; 
But soon, alas, the refluent sea 
Had washed my feeble lines away. 
I carved my name upon the wood, 
And, after years, returned again; 
I missed the shadow of the tree 
That stretched of old upon the plain. 


To solid marble, next, my name 
I gave as a perpetual trust; 

An earthquake rent it to its base, 
And now it lies, o’erlaid with dust. 


All these had failed; in wiser mood 
I turned and asked myself, “What then?” 

If I would have my name endure, 
IU write it on the hearts of men. 

Thomas Jefferson, by his unswerving devotion to the princi- 
ples to which he devoted his life, wrote his name on the 
hearts of liberty-loving humanity, and in the doing of it as 
unselfishly, as unconsciously while traveling upon the level of 
time toward that undiscovered country from whose bourne no 
traveler ever returns, he both ennobled and enshrined himself 
throughout his long, active, and useful life, by fitting himself 
as a living stone in that spiritual temple, that house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

Virginia, “Mother of Presidents,” I take the liberty of salut- 
ing you on behalf of Pennsylvania, as a native son of colonial 
and revolutionary ancestry, for having given the Nation and 
the world Thomas Jefferson, the father of democracy. 

New York and Virginia, on the same liberty, I salute you 
for having given your sons, my colleagues, to serve on the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Commission in such worthy and 
too long neglected cause. I personally take this occasion 
to congratulate my colleagues on a public service conscienti- 
ously and creditably performed. 


Repeal a Colossal Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, before this futile session of 
Congress expires, I want to remind the House and the coun- 
try of what I term the greatest and most costly failure ever 
consummated in this country, the twenty-first amendment, 
known as the repeal amendment, the solitary repeal of any 
amendment ever made to the Constitution of the United 
States. That amendment has failed in every single thing it 
promised. 

I have received an intriguing letter from Mr. Gene Tun- 
ney, late champion pugilist, who is chairman of the board 
of the American Distilling Co. The primary purpose of the 
letter was to express his opposition to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 683, which proposed a floor stock tax on beverage spir- 
its, which has been before the Ways and Means Committee 
‘of the House. This latest tax, passed by the Congress, he 
declares, makes the Federal tax on spirits at the source 
approximately 900 percent, or nine times the cost of pro- 
duction. Then he says that the State, county, and munici- 
pal taxes which are added produce an average tax about 
equal to the Federal tax. Then Mr. Tunney becomes the 
advocate of the ultimate consumer. This, he says, is unfair 
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to the workingman who consumes 80 percent of all the 
liquor drunk. 

This, Tunney says, drives the consumer to either making 
his own illicit liquor or to his bootlegger. He says it is easy to 
make liquor, to quote exactly: 

It is quite easy to make bootleg alcohol. And this will be done; 


= small home still, as well as the 500-gallon cooker, will turn it 
out. 


One of the bright promises the repealers gave was that 
repeal would banish the bootlegger and the speak-easy. In- 
stead of being banished, he is “flourishing like a green bay 
tree.” Lou need not prove it. The liquor trade admits it 
and the record proves it. Listen to this wail of the Beverage 
Retailer Weekly: 

When the retailers are given a true picture of the vast amount 
of trade that is diverted from them into illegitimate channels, and 
when they are confronted with the startling fact that almost 1,000 

-easies compete with the 6,000 bars licensed by the State 
liquor administration, the shock may “wake them up,” an associa- 
tion secretary commented. 

Impetus to the plans—retailers to police their respective dis- 
tricts—was given when a Federal court last week convicted the 
bootleg ring that has sold its “King Kong whisky” for 10 cents a 
drink, and had operated a chain of 200 speak-easies in the 2 police 
precincts comprising Harlem alone. 


Official statistics show that there is a steady increase in 
bootleg business as shown by arrests and seizures, as well as 
by the vast number of officers employed to fight the bootlegger 
and his organizations, far exceeding the record in the prohi- 
bition era. All of this eloquently testifies to the complete 
failure of repeal as a cure for the bootlegger and illicit liquor. 

The other day Congressman CELLER, of New York, said on 
the floor of the House, when he was speaking against an in- 
creased liquor tax, that during the past fiscal year 16,142 
stills, 12,365,224 gallons of mash, 4,463 automobiles, and prop- 
erty in the amount of $3,965,360 were seized and that there 
were 29,477 arrests for the violation of the Federal liquor laws. 

We were promised that repeal would diminish crime. 
Everyone who is conversant with public affairs and the daily 
news knows that this is not true. J. Edgar Hoover has said 
that the past 3 years have been the worst in criminal history 
in this country. 

CRIME 

The Attorney General of the United States, in his annual 
report for the fiscal year 1937, says that the population of 
Federal penal institutions as to violations of the liquor laws 
has revealed an all-time high. That not even during the 
prohibition era were so large a number of persons sent to 
Federal penitentiaries for infractions of the liquor laws. 

The Attorney General adds: 

One of the startling features of the crime problem is the alarm- 
ing number of juvenile delinquents and the appalling proportion 
of young men among the offenders that become inmates of Federal 
penal and correctional institutions. 

So the claim that repeal would lessen crime was based on 
false pretense and is just another proof that repeal is a dismal 
failure. 

DRUNKENNESS 


We were assured that under repeal drunkenness would de- 
crease. But statistics show that arrests for drunkenness have 
doubled since 1932. The ratio per 100,000 of population in 
1932 was 800, but in 1937 it was 1,700. So repeal has utterly 
failed as a temperance panacea. 

DRIVING WHILE INTOXICATED 

It was boastingly declared that repeal would bring the end 
of drunken driving, but we find from the record that arrests 
for drunken driving has about doubled under repeal. The 
ratio per 100,000 in 1932 was 60 while for 1937 it was 115. 

The fact is that every evil which follows the liquor traffic 
has grown steadily worse and the people are awakening to it, 
as shown by the fact that in 7,000 elections on the wet and 
dry issue the past year 5,000 of the drys won. 

The liquor traffic is an unmixed evil that robs rich and poor 
and is one of the causes of our so-called “recession.” Mr. 


Tunney says 80 percent of the liquor is consumed by the 
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workingman. Over $6,000,000,000 was spent last year for 
liquor. That means that the workingman spent $4,800,000,000 
for something that was worse than nothing. Such a pro- 
digious waste of the workingman’s income for what is worse 
than nothing cannot help but assist in unjointing our eco- 
nomic system. 

Repeal is the most dismal failure that ever resulted from 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 


The Outlook for Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 7), 1938 


REMARKS OF HON. CARL A. HATCH, OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under authority granted 
by the Senate, I wish to insert in the Recorp an address 
made by Senator Harck, as follows: 


Mr. President, thousands of young people of our country have just 
had their academic commencement and they are eagerly now await- 
ing an opportunity to commence, in a practical way, their work in 
our complex industrialized society. They are eager, anxious, hope- 
ful, just as young people “commencing” always have been. But 
today their chances of getting ahead—in fact, of getting a start— 
are not as bright relatively as were the chances of young people of 
a quarter of a century or more ago, and it’s not because the young 
people have changed materially, but their world has, Actually 
the ratio of work opportunities to the number of college graduates 
has, during the last two decades, decreased over 60 percent. 

The World War and its consequent social and economic chaos 
materially damaged our national equilibrium, and added to the 
- kaleidoscopic changes which a rapidly changing complex industrial 
nation was already undergoing. 

We have all been distressed by it all, but particularly by the 
effect of the process of disintegration on the young people, During 
the years 1928 to 1932, when millions of the young people who 
were out of school were also out of work, our national loss was 
terrific—human loss; boys and girls damaged, spiritually, physi- 
cally, and materially. We were all groping for something to be 
done. Then, in 1933, President Roosevelt set up the C. C. C. This 
piece of social reconstruction has been hailed throughout the coun- 
try. It is not my p to talk at length of the fine work of 
the C. C. C. Its work is fortunately well known. In my own 
State it has served as an investment, yielding remarkable returns. 
It has given thousands of our men mental and physical health, 
while the few dollars each has received has hel the families 
of these men—has, in fact, in many cases, actually kept the families 
alive and together. 

One of the fine young Reserve officers who was called into active 
duty at Camp Tucamcari, N. Mex., said: “The C. C. C. has made men 
of its trainees. They learned how to live; to keep clean; to play the 
game fairly; to work with other people. And they have worked 
and gained on the average 15 pounds each while working. Their 
work in soil erosion, reforestation, fire prevention, flood control, rep- 
resents an investment of millions of dollars for my State.” 

In the spring of 1935 there were still millions of young people 
who were not in school and who could not get work. To many of 
them, their homes had been lost, mothers and younger brothers and 
sisters who might have looked to them for help could face only one 
more broken boy or girl. The young people wanted work but could 
find none; they wanted to train for a better day, but had no place 
to go. They wanted to be something worth-while; they wanted 
to do anything big. And they wanted food—often to share with 
folks at home. But all they got was, “Sorry; not a chance for a 
job,” or maybe just a “Nothing doing” without a “Sorry.” 

Then President Roosevelt created another remarkable agency to 
serve youth—the National Youth Administration. This agency has 
done a most remarkable piece of work, often under adverse condi- 
tions. It has during the 3 years of its existence directly assisted 
over 2,000,000 young people and indirectly it has helped hundreds 
of thousands more. There are several reasons why it has done 
such a fine job. First of all, the people who run it are public ser- 
vants, in the finest sense of the word. Let me mention three: 
Josephine Roche, chairman of the executive committee of the 
N. Y. A., a business executive who in managing her large coal 
company and as Assistant Secretary of the has done a fine 
piece of human engineering and done it efficiently. 


Second, Mr. Charles Taussig, head of one of the largest business 
enterprises in this country, is a businessman who in theory and 
practice recognizes the high potential value of the human element 
in industry and hence aids the development of the human element 
in business in every possible way. And these two selected the third 
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“boss” of the N. Y. A., the man who actually runs it, Mr. Richard 


Brown, the splendid executive director. The second reason it has 
done such a fine job is because it functions in terms of State and 
local control. The man on top, Richard Brown, is big enough to 
use his office to advise and assist local authorities. That’s why the 
N. Y. A. is sensitive to local needs and that’s why it has done a great 
job in a big way. It has sought to serve the little needs in each 
little spot. Although the N. Y. A. has never employed many more 
than 600,000 young men and women in any one month, it has been 
pominie for the N. Y. A. to aid directly over 2,000,000 young people, 

t me review and briefly summarize its program; and because I 
know of the tremendous value of the N. Y. A., I want it preserved 
in some form. I know of the good to the college youth of my 
State through the student-aid fund, I know of the significant 
guidance work undertaken by it, of the broadly conceived recrea- 
tional program, of the recognition in general of a learning-by- 
doing program, educationally sound and socially inspiring. 

The National Youth Administration was created by Executive 
order on June 26, 1935, as a division of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. The major objectives of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration were then announced: 

First. To provide funds for the part-time employment of needy 
school, college, and graduate students between 16 and 25 years of 
age, so that they can continue their education. 

Second. To provide funds for the part-time employment on work 
projects of young persons, chiefiy from relief families, between 18 
and 25 years of age—the projects being designed not only to give 
these young people valuable work experience but to benefit youth 
generally and the communities in which they live. 

The National Youth Administration has not used its appropria- 
tion to set up separate facilities to carry on its work but has co- 
operated, insofar as possible, with existing institutions and agen- 
cles, Fortunately, too, the national organization is small; most of 
its interesting and beneficial work is being carried on through 
State organizations and through State and local advisory commit- 
tees, of which there are over 2,000, with a total membership of 
about 25,000, who serve without compensation. 

One of the most significant parts of this youth service is the pro- 
gram of student aid. During the first year alone of operation the 
National Youth Administration reached approximately 600,000 
young people. In the student-aid program during the month, a 
single month, a total of 404,732 secondary schools, colleges, and 
graduate students were employed. Of this total number, 275,337 
were secondary-school students, earning an average wage of $5.45 
for the month; 122,675 were undergraduate college students, earning 
an average of $12.69 for the month; and 6,720 were graduate stu- 
dents, earning an average of $19.25 for the month. The majority 
of eligible schools, colleges, and graduate schools in the United 
States participated in the program. One cannot begin to measure 
the tremendous value of even this small amount of aid to these 
young people, It has helped keep them alive spiritually and 
physically. 

The second objective of the National Youth Administration is 
giving part-time employment on work projects to young persons 
between 18 and 25 years of age, chiefly from relief families, which 
was started in January 1936. 

The work performed by these youths covered a wide range of 
activities, which are broadly classified as follows: Recreation and 
youth community service, land development, training in public 
service, building construction and renovation, sewing, manual 
crafts, library service, domestic science, and agriculture. 

I have said that the N. Y. A. has utilized all existing agencies 
to carry on its program. Through the assistance of National 
Youth Administration, the facilities of such agencies as settlement 
houses, and other established youth organizations, have been 
expanded and extended to serve a greater number of young people. 
In cases where the recreational facilities of a community are 
limited, the National Youth Administration has organized com- 
munity youth centers to include vocations and hobbies as well 
as physical recreation, Youth centers not only tie in very closely 
with recreational supervision and leadership, but also serve as a 
means of giving vocational guidance, employment, and occupa- 
tional information. Classes are organized and carried on in these 
centers and avocational interests are encouraged. In several in- 
stances National Youth Administration workers have completely 
built the center, thereby learning carpentry, masonry, plumbing, 
etc., in the process. In other instances National Youth Adminis- 
tration workers have remodeled available public buildings as youth 
centers. Youths employed in these centers receive training in 
manual and clerical skills and recreational leadership. Benefits 
to young persons using the centers arise from the use of facilities 
for recreation and training. 

The development of adequate recreational work in every com- 
munity is of far greater importance than we recognize at first 
glance. The annual cost of crime in this country is fifteen bil- 
lions, and more than 30 percent of all crimes are committed by 
persons under 25 years of age—this is the age the N. Y. A. is 
trying to serve and help direct toward the right ideals of life. 
Crime, we know, is social disease. Today we are interested not 
only in curing existing diseases but in preventing disease. A 
sound, well-planned recreational program is one phase of crime 
prevention. Employment information has been given and educa- 
tional classes conducted in these centers. 

About 14 percent of the workers have been assigned to public- 
service projects which involved work in governmental and public 
institutional offices, which made possible the training of these 
youths in a wide range of clerical work, as well as acquainting 
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them with the operation of governmental and public services. 
The local student-aid program must be so administered as to be 
helpful to the student and to the community. There is a grow- 
ing development of truly valuable work projects to be used by 
high schools and colleges. There must be in every community 
opportunity for aid for students who are interested in an aca- 
demic course. Something also is available for the high-school 
graduate who cannot go to college. ` 

The average estimated turn-over of youths employed on National 
Youth Administration work projects has been about 10 percent 
every 5 weeks, so that up to the present time more than 100,000 
youths have passed through the works program to school, private 
employment, or some other more permanent relationship. It is 
significant that youth is not staying on indefinitely on National 
Youth Administration projects. The works program of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration has helped, and is helping, youth 
to obtain necessary work experience and brings it in touch with 
work opportunities in private employment. 

During November 1937 the N. Y. A. was employing 283,269 stu- 
dents, of whom 188,332 were high-school students, 92,648 college 
students, and 2,289 graduate students. As compared with Novem- 
ber 1936, this represents a decrease of 117,000 in the number of 
students aided, which was caused by the reduction in the funds 
allocated to the N. V. A. this year. Under its work-projects pro- 
gram the N. Y. A. was employing 126,526 unemployed young people 
in November 1937, as compared with almost 180,000 in November 
of the year previous. And from the beginning of the job-place- 
ment p in March 1936, which has been conducted in co- 
operation with the State employment services, the N. Y. A. place- 
ment counselors had registered, as of January 1, 1938, nearly 
215,000 different job applicants and placed 93,768 in private 
employment. 

This brings me to my next point—the vocational guidance work 
of the N. Y. A. We must recognize as a Nation that training in 
the humanities is not the only form of educational training; that 
adjustment in our complex industrial society is education in its 
truest sense. There should be in every community an extremely 
practical and educationally sound guidance program. 

Vocational guidance is recognized by all educational authorities 
as an essential service to youth in the present complexity of society, 
but it has been made available in only a limited number of the 
larger and more progressive schools. For those who have left 
school, especially those large numbers who drop out before gradu- 
ation from a secondary school, there is practically nothing. The 
National Youth Administration has attempted to meet this need 
through its vocational guidance and placement service, making 
such service available to those thousands of youths who have 
passed beyond the classroom and have come to grips with the 
problem of making a living. 

Some activity of this work is in evidence in nearly every State 
now, the program being shaped to the needs peculiar to the various 
communities. Usually the work consists of furnishing occupa- 
tional information about the various fields of work which are open 
to the youth of the community, giving an outline of the training 
requirement, the pay, and promotional possibilities, and the rela- 
tive availability of jobs. This is done sometimes through classes 
for out-of-school youths which meet in school buildings, churches, 
community centers, or the quarters of various social agencies. It 
is done sometimes through the preparation of pamphlets which 
are given wide distribution among young people and agencies serv- 
ing them. In a few cities, where technical assistance can be ob- 
tained from cooperating sponsors, individual guidance bureaus 
have been set up, where the young job seekers’ talents and prefer- 
ences are analyzed and information is given them about possible 
lines of employment and training. Through these efforts thou- 
sands of young people are being advised about vocations for which 
they are intellectually and temperamentally suited and a corre- 
sponding number of future misfits averted. 

- Job counseling is a fruitless effort, however, if there are no 
jobs for the counseled to fill, Accordingly, a service of equal im- 
portance—a junior placement service—has been established to 
parallel the work in vocational guidance. 

Under this program junior placement counselors, paid by the 
N. Y. A., have been placed on the staffs of public employment offices 
in.42 cities in 18 States about the country. Their function is to 
receive the applications of job seekers between 16 and 25 years 
of age, whether connected with N. Y. A. or not, to gage their 
experience and abilities, and to search out the jobs for which 
they are fitted. These junior placement. offices have been in 
operation for varying periods, all showing excellent results. 

All vocational training, be it in the skilled trades, plant train- 
ing, agricultural training, or training in domestic science, must be 
planned and conducted in the interest of the student, to help 
him effect his adjustment in our present-day complex society and, 
at no time, to help make possible exploitation of our young people 
by unscrupulous and greedy employers. I have always been 
deeply interested in the program of the Federal Government in 
vocational education. I am now particularly interested in the 
report made by Dr. Reeves of the President’s Advisory Committee. 
It is a report well worth studying. 

Last year the division of educational camps of the National 
Youth Administration was created. About 50 camps have been 
established at a total cost not to exceed $1,166,000. The average 
expenditure for each camp is $3,330 a month during the period 
of operation, 
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The of these resident undertakings is not only to re- 
establish the morale of girls who have grown to young woman- 
hood in a period of family and community dejection, but to teach 
them by practice and experience the responsibilities of living in 
a democracy. In the course of living together they come to re- 
spect the rights of others and, through representative student 
government and concern for the behavior of the camp as a whole, 
they develop a sense of responsibility which can later be directed 
to their personal lives and their home communities. On return 
home the girls are assisted in obtaining employment either on 
Youth Administration projects or in private industry through 
the public employment office. 

In every camp the girls are engaged in useful employment, in 
addition to camp maintenance, and earn their subsistence and 
$5 in cash each month. 

The work, whether it is the making of hospital supplies, 
recreation equipment, or labor in tree nurseries, becomes part of 
the educational program and is discussed in terms of material 
and human conservation. The camps are open throughout the 
year with camp terms of 3 or 4 months for each girl. This 
is accomplished by using camps or school buildings, which can 
be had at a nominal rent, and by securing a number of staff 
members, who are already engaged on a work project and can be 
transferred to this undertaking. The cost has also been kept 
low because a large number of girls, from eighty to a hundred, 
are in attendance at each camp. 

The establishment of a camp in each instance is a response 
to popular sentiment in the community. The camp program 
will bring work, recreation, education, new opportunities in their 
respective communities to thousands of young workers. 

Of course, I am most particularly interested in what the N. Y. A. 
has done in my State. As I have already said, the N. Y. A. is not a 
Federal bureaucracy which supervises and controls every move of 
its representatives throughout the country. It has been organized 
on a decentralized basis with each State having its own admin- 
istration and youth director charged with the responsibility for 
planning and administering a program that is adaptable to its own 
individual situations and needs. 

In August 1935 those who had been put in charge of the N. Y. A. 
in New Mexico made a survey of the problems and needs of young 
people in the State and attempted to initiate activities and projects 
that would give these young men and young women new incentives 
and equip them in such a way that they might have the oppor- 
tunity of living a normal life. 

In considering the complexities of the problems of the day, there 
were two groups of youth who were in dire need of immediate 
assistance. The first group was those young people who for eco- 
nomic reasons had been forced to discontinue their educational 
efforts. The second group was composed of out-of-school youth 
who were members of the larger relief families. Under the last- 
mentioned group there were approximately 13,500 youth between 
the ages of 16 and 25. Of 171,489 youth of school age in New 
Mexico, nearly 96,000 were in regular attendance in school. 

In studying the needs of young people the most pressing prob- 
lems were those of continued education, development of vocational 
trades, and other suitable training that might better prepare them 
to earn a living. Of secondary importance was that of providing 
more suitable leisure-hour activities. 

By providing means for securing books, clothing, and other 
necessities of life, it was realized that a number of youth could 
be induced to reenter their scholastic work. During the first year 
of this activity over 2,000 young men and young women in New 
Mexico were enabled to continue their school work. 

Much credit for the success of the student-aid program was 
due to the fine cooperation of the educators in our State. School 
officials, guided by the regulations of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, selected and supervised the employment of the stu- 
dents. The projects carried on by these students not only im- 
proved the facilities of schools, but were planned by the super- 
visors to correlate practical training with the individual course 
of the pupil. The ayerage earning from this type of employment 
was approximately $10 per month for college and graduate aid 
students and $5 per month for pupils in secondary institutions. 

Soon after the student-aid program was under way the atten- 
tion of the Youth Administration was directed to that of initiat- 
ing work projects for the out-of-school youth. Since education 
in its various phases was also of vital importance in working out 
a practical program, again the services of local educators were 
enlisted. Small projects were started in all sections of the State. 
Operations pertaining to the improvement of school and recrea- 
tional facilities, establishment of community centers, and train- 
ing in arts and crafts provided the principal means of employ- 
ment. Young men and young women employed on work projects 
were principally members of the lower income families. In addi- 
tion to providing training and personal improvement to these 
youth, this employment also supplemented much needed earnings 
of these families. The youth were employed on the one-third 
security basis and earned an average of approximately $17 per 
month. 

The benefits from this program were almost unlimited in scope. 
Supervised leisure-hour activities promoted profitable and inter- 
acting programs for all young people and contributed much in 
reducing juvenile delinquency in the different sections of the 
State. : 
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Public response to this type of a program was unusually favorable 
and adult mag net 8 joined together in many localities of 
the State to plan assist a youth program that would not 
only tend to be of etn to those employed but would provide 
present and future improvements that would be of use to young 
people for years to come. 

One of the basic recommendations in favor of the National 
Youth Administration as a youth agency is that it provides assist- 
ance to young women as well as young men. Our State is large 
in area and has many sparsely settled rural localities. Due to 
this peculiar situation there were many young women living in 
remote areas where school facilities and other facilities for per- 
sonal improvement were extremely limited. With this in mind 
n girls’ camp project was originated that would give this par- 
ticular group an opportunity comparable to that given other young 
women. This project provided an educational curriculum com- 
prising home economics, social science, health, and recreation. 
Other courses were devised especially to meet the needs of these 
youth. In addition to the academic courses, a definite work 
project was carried on by these girls. This work has consisted 
of the making of State flags for distribution to each school in 
the State. Furnishings for the Crippled Children’s Hospital at 
Hot Springs have also been a part of the work project. 

It is believed that one of the most outstanding contributions 
which the N. Y. A. work projects in New Mexico have made is 
along the line of vocational training in arts and crafts. Approxi- 
mately 300 out-of-school youths have been employed in this type 
of work. In many instances, they have learned the art of wood- 
carving, weaving, tanning, etc., which it is believed will in a large 
measure rehabilitate these youths and put them on a self-sustaining 
basis. 

As a matter of fact, the number of youths who have gone into 
business for themselves or secured positions in private industry as 
the result of training on these projects would indicate that this 
part of the N. Y. A. program in New Mexico can be developed on a 
large scale and include an increasing number of young people who 
are members of families offering very few opportunities for voca- 
tional development. These families, for the most part, have not 
participated in an agricultural or industrial life. Apparently be- 
cause of the climatic and economic conditions which prevail in the 
State, quite a large number of these young people will by necessity 
have to look to the vocational fields, particularly along the line 
of the arts and crafts, for a continued livelihood. 


New Mexico is especially equipped to reestablish some of the old 
arts and crafts industries which were practiced by the Spanish 
settlers during the early life of the State. The contribution the 
Youth Administration has made in bringing back this type of work, 
which has almost been forgotten, will, it is believed, create the 
type of employment which will in a large measure rehabilitate the 
young people of the State. Certainly this type of work and the 
many other fine activities started by the Youth Administration 
should be continued and expanded. 

The two junior guidance and placement departments operated in 
New Mexico in conjunction with the United States and New Mexico 
State employment services have done a fine job. These agencies 
have been made available to young people between the ages of 16 
and 25, and during the short period since their establishment they 
have provided jobs for 424 applicants, This figure does not in- 
clude vocational guidance, assistance with social problems, or the 
young people who have been induced to reenter school through the 
influence of these counselors. These junior services have also been 
of community value in influencing young people to participate in 
worthwhile leisure-hour programs made available by the various 
youth agencies. 

In summarizing the activities conducted by the Youth Admin- 
istration in New Mexico, the various programs which have been 
previously mentioned have directly assisted more than 8,000 youths 
in the past 2 years and, indirectly, through recreation, vocational 

, and other leisure-hour programs, have been of value to 
thousands of youth in all walks of life. 

The achievements of this Federal agency in our Nation, judging 
by their record in my State during this period of stress, I believe, 
have more than justified the very small appropriation that has 
been made available for this great m. In our considera- 
tion of human values, certainly the youth of America are deserv- 
ing of an opportunity to assume their rightful places in the social 
and business world. 

I propose at a future time to dwell at some length on the need 
of coordinating all of the governmental agencies serving youth. 
Coordination of all agencies, local, State, and National, is essen- 
tial in our development of a fitting program. Coordination with 
local autonomy and local and State responsibility. 

Through a study of a community’s laws and problems by the 
community itself, and with aid but without control from the Fed- 
eral Government, I hope we may evolve a socially planned youth- 
service program in every community through which a community 
consciousness may be developed; a consciousness truly spiritual, 
broadly patriotic, and expressed practically and essentially as a 
part of each citizen, in his own way for the common good. 

With this as my objective, I shall study a possible coordinated 
youth service through which I hope there may in time be given 
to this country a coordinated youth service, locally adjusted, State 
administered, and federally aided, 
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The Story of Two Marys 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, here is how the Government 
treated a 79-year-old lady living in a $1,600-a-year apart- 
ment in New York City. Name: Mrs. Mary H. One husband 
left her $25,000, which she still has invested in securities, 
Another husband left her a trust fund of $100,000, from 
which she draws $400 a month. 

Yet they said she was poor and needed a pension. So the 
Congress voted her a pension. How much? Five thousand a 
year. That is her income now in addition to all the other 
money. That is your money the Government is giving to her. 
Why? Not because she was once the first lady of the land. 
She never was; but she married a widower 2 years after he 
ceased to be President of the United States. 

Here is the other story. Mrs. Mary F. lives in Cincinnati and 
is 76 years old. She does not have a cent to her name. She 
was being paid a State pension of $25 a month. But they 
took that away from her. Why? Because they found that 
she had a son who was working. They told her she must go 
and live with her son. This son has five children. His wife is 
not well. They are so crowded that when this 76-year-old 
lady is there she has to sleep with the children. 

I tried to get the State to give this old lady back her $25 a 
month. They would not. They said she must go to sleep 
with the children; that this son must support his family of 
five and a sick wife and her also. 

I told this Mrs. Mary F. what they said. She replied: 

I will not spoil my son’s life or his children’s. I'm not well, It 
is wrong for me to sleep with them. I'd rather go to the county 
home or kill myself. 

Four hundred dollars a month given to one who had more 
than that much income to start with. 

Twenty-five dollars a month refused to the other, although 
she had nothing. 

This is an injustice that needs correction; and, by the 
eternal, it is going to be corrected. 

MAKE YOUR OWN LAW—DO NOT WAIT FOR CONGRESS 

I tried to correct it by introducing a bill in Congress that 
would have established a real old-age pension for everybody, 
not the charity dole that we have now, but a real pension. 

They smothered my pension bill in committee. 

They smothered the Townsend bill in committee. 

They would not let any of these pension bills come out for 
a vote. 

Nobody knows how much longer we may have to wait to get 
a decent universal pension bill through Congress. 

So I say the people of Ohio should not wait any longer on 
Congress. They should act for themselves. 

You, the people of Ohio, have the initiative and referendum. 
All you need to do is to circulate and sign a petition to put 
a measure on the ballot for direct vote. You can make your 
own law. 

I have the petitions printed and ready for free distribution. 
Write to me and I will send you one. 

This measure will insure everybody, on and after 60 years 
of age, a $50-a-month pension. It is no pauper’s dole, It is 
a real pension. To get it you have to be at least 60 years old 
and retired from gainful occupation and to have resided in 
the State a certain length of time. No other question is 
asked. 

And the money is to be raised by a new way that will be no 
harm, but a positive benefit, to the industries of the State. 

If at 60 you had this $50-a-month pension, it would be the 
same as having $20,000 of Government bonds on which you 
drew the income. 
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EVERYBODY $20,000 RICH AT 60 


This bill would make you $20,000 rich at 60 and for the 
rest of your life. 

No snooping politician could tell you that you must go sleep 
with your grandchildren. This pension would be yours. 

They all say that our economic troubles are due to a lack 
of proper distribution down among the masses. Well, this 
will give us distribution, plenty of it. 

It will be the soundest tax plan and the most liberal pen- 
sion system in the world. 

If I am returned to Congress I shall, of course, keep up the 
fight there for a better Nation-wide pension system. 

But let us fight on both fronts. Let us fight for a real 
pension system for ourselves here in Ohio. 

Write to me for a petition and get it filled. That will be 
your contribution. A pretty easy way, do you not think, to 
make yourself $20,000 rich? 


Soldiers’ and Widows’ Pensions 


The soldiers were not paid for going “over the top” in the face of 
fire, to claim victory in the very jaws of death. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FINLY H. GRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the following para- 
graphs are from the remarks and speeches of Hon. FLY H. 
Gray, Member of Congress from Indiana, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, December 12, 1911; May 2, 1914; May 30, 1914; 
June 19, 1916; May 11, 1933; June 10, 1933; March 12, 1934; 
March 22, 1934; and June 16, 1938. 

December 12, 1911 
ON THE SHERWOOD SERVICE PENSION BILL 


I shall enter upon no review of the services of the soldiers. 
Bulogies are for the dead. The demand upon us here is for support 
for the living. There will yet be a time for flowers, and it will too 
soon come. The boy soldiers of 1861 and the youthful volunteers 
of the Civil War, now bent with years and gray with age, are 
waiting around the cold ashes of a dying camp fire for the Nation 
they defended to sound the call for rations and supplies. 

The average age of the Union soldier is now past 70. His allot- 
ment of threescore years and ten has more than expired. He is 
standing on the verge of the grave listening for the bugle of Time 
to call him for the march to the Great Beyond. Already within the 
fast-falling shadows of life’s twilight, waiting for a summons which 
is even past due, the soldiers of the Civil War are asking of the 
Union they preserved and of the people who today enjoy the bless- 
ings of peace, for which they sacrificed their health and shed their 
blood, to allow them for this brief remaining time a sum only 
sufficient to provide them the common necessaries—a pension of 
a dollar a day. 

May 9, 1914 


ONCE A SOLDIER, ALWAYS A SOLDIER 


Mr. Gray (recognized in opposition to the amendment). Mr. 
Chairman, the average age of the soldier of the Civil War is past 70 
years. His allotment of threescore years and ten has more than 
expired. He is standing upon the verge of the grave, listening for 
the bugle of Time to call him to the Great Beyond. His final sum- 
mons is past due. Time has invaded his home. His family is gone, 
and he is alone, hovering over the cold ashes of age in the bleak 
winter of life. 

Impelled by vicissitudes rather than choice, he has left the 
country for which he fought in the vigor of young manhood to live 
with a son, or a daughter, or a grandchild, or to pass his few 
remaining days with some relative or friend of his boyhood in the 
land of his birth. 

If you ask why he does not stay in a soldiers’ home, I answer, 
because it is not home. He would rather go back to a log house 
with a dirt floor and sleep on a bed of straw and live with his 
children, with his old-time neighbors, to be buried in his own 
churchyard among the graves of his family and departed friends. 


I am opposed to away the pensions of these old soldiers. 
I believe that once a soldier of this Nation, always a soldier of this 
Nation. [Applause.] 
May 30, 1914 
BATTLE GROUND CEMETERY MEMORIAL ADDESS 


Memorial address delivered by Fri. H. Gray at the Battle Ground 
Cemetery, Washington, D. C., and presented by Gen. James R. 
Sherwood, Member of Congress, before the House of Representa- 
tives, and by unanimous consent printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


Soldiers of the Civil War and ladtes and gentlemen, while great 
are the triumphs of war, no less are the triumphs and victories of 
peace. The Gettysburg reunion or celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of that great battle was one of the great events of this 
country, In some respects it was a greater event than the capitula- 
tion of Lee, In some respects it was a greater epoch in history 
than the surrender of Appomattox. Appomattox was a surrender 
of arms. The Gettysburg celebration was a surrender of hearts. 
At Appomattox men yielded their contentions under force. At the 
Gettysburg celebration men gave up the strife dividing them apart 
for fraternity, brotherhood, and love. Appomattox was a triumph 
of war. The Gettysburg reunion was a triumph of peace. At 
Appomattox the South took the oath of allegiance to the Union, 


At Gettysburg both the North and the South pledged their hearts 


together to maintain the Union forever. 

Following in the natural bent of the mind and a universal desire, 
men seek to avoid the decrees of time. They strive to save the 
name from perishing with the body; to hold up their names after 
death; to make their names live on after all that is mortal has 
fallen to decay. 

Men build great monuments and raise enduring marble shafts to 
hold up their names after death. Men erect great buildings, struc- 
tures, and imposing statuary to hold up their names after death. 
Men climb to dizzy heights and chisel their names upon some high 
rock or lofty crag to hold up their names after death. 

But in time the monument and enduring marble shaft will crum- 
ble away. In time the great building, structure, or imposing 
statuary will fall to the earth. In time the elements will erase the 
name chiseled in the high rock or overhanging crag. In time every 
vestige, trace, and evidence of the efforts of men in a material and 
physical way to perpetuate their names will be obliterated from 
the earth 


But the soldiers have built their monuments in the great prin- 
ciples of liberty, freedom, human rights, and self-government to 
endure as long as government endures among men. They have 
traced their names in the hearts of the people to live as long as 
men live and cherish free institutions. This great concourse of 
people will reassemble and meet again for generation after genera- 
tion to honor and revere the soldiers and to hold up their names. 
These flowers will bloom again and again with each returning sea- 
son as time goes on, to be laid upon the soldiers’ graves as a token 
of love and gratitude and to hold up their names. The soldiers 
have builded better than they knew, He that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted, and he that offers himself as a sacrifice shall live 
forever. 

June 19, 1916 


THE WOMAN WHO REMAINED AT HOME 


Whatever may have been the justification for the law passed 26 
years ago, denying a pension to widows who were married to sol- 
diers after January 27, 1890, no reason can now be shown for its 
continuance. The surviving soldiers of the Civil War have long 

from the strength of manhood to the feebleness of their 
declining years. They have laid down the sword to rest upon the 
supporting staff in the sunset of life. The firm, resolute step of 
vigorous youth has given way to the faltering tread of advancing 
years. The ravages of time have reopened the wounds of battle, 
and the infirmities of age have aggravated disease and disability, 
brought on by hardship and exposure. 

The woman who has lived with the soldier during all these 
declining years, and faithfully nursed him, cared for him, attended 
him through ‘disease, the infirmities of old age, and the trials of 
his helpless dependency, has performed a duty as patriotic as the 
soldier upon the field of battle, and for which she is deserving of 
a pension as a just reward for faithful service to her country. 

The constant care, the patient attention, the devotion of years 
in attending these soldiers who have become helpless and de- 
pendent from wounds and disabilities, aggravated by old age and 
advancing years, are services which cannot be measured in money 
or compensated for by pension. A debt of gratitude will still be 
remaining. 

* * * * * . * 

But there is another and higher consideration due to woman 
than support as a widow. She is entitled to a pension in her own 
right for heroic and patriotic service in the hour of her country’s 
need. The woman who remains at home to care for the soldier's 
family and to take his place to fight the battles of life for those 
dependent upon him, has performed a duty as brave and coura- 
geous as ever a soldier who won the honor of his country upon 
the field of battle. The woman at home who weeps in silence, 
while cheering the soldier on to victory, has served the country 
as bravely in war as ever its heroic defenders in arms. But the 
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poet has already told my story of the heroism of woman and 
her service to her country: 


“The maid who binds her warrior’s sash 
With smile that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 
One starry teardrop hangs and trembles— 
Though Heaven alone records the tear, 
And fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e'er bedewed the field of glory!“ 


May 11, 1933 
AN ECONOMIC ERROR 


Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, it is an economic error to reduce wages 
and adjusted disability allowances before bringing a restoration 
of employment, an opportunity otherwise to provide the means to 
live. It is an economic error to reduce wages and disability 
allowances without and before restoring earnings, wages, and 
income necessary and required by men for their support and the 
support of those who by nature are dependent upon them, 

It is more than an economic error to take from men the only 
means and income to live and leave them to suffer the stigma and 
humiliation of public or private charity. 

It is more than an economic error to.take from wage earners 
and the common soldier classes any part of their wages or income 
required to live and to provide for their families while wealth is 
left reveling in luxury and splendor with their surplus incomes 
untouched. It is a political and social misconception and over- 
sight. It is a step without realization of the condition of the 
masses, without appreciation of the temper and mind of those 
_ suffering, in want and distress, in the midst of plenty and great 
abundance. 

It is a false, hazardous, fatal maneuver to take from the thou- 
sands of men, women, and children their last means and sub- 
stance and leaving them standing before great mountains of food, 
perishing for want of use, begging for labor, hungry and fam- 
ished; leaving them standing shivering before great mountain 
storehouses of clothing and raiment depreciating in waste, while 
they suffer cold and exposure, 

It is more than an economic error, more than a political, social 
oversight, misconception, or hazard. It is a policy jeopardizing 
civil order. It is not only opening the door but is driving men on, 
goading them in desperate strain to take a stand in defiance and 
at bay, to maintain their right to live. 

a s s a . = . 
FLAGRANT PENSION ABUSES 


There are many flagrant abuses of the pension system which 
must be remedied, eradicated, and cured in the interest of the 
honest and deserving soldiers and to save the pension system from 
discredit and the pensioners from disrepute and suffering a revolt 
from the overburdened tax-paying public. But even these abuses 
and these unjustifiable pensions should not be summarily ad- 
justed, reduced, or cut off and the pensioners, long led to rely 
upon this source of income, left without means or sufficient op- 
portunity for employment to provide for themselves and their 
families the vital necessaries of life. 

June 10, 1933 
MY PLEDGE TO THE SOLDIERS 


Mr. Gray. Mr. Speaker, I would rather go back to a log cabin 
with a dirt floor and sleep on a bed of straw, and eat from a 
board as a table and live on bread and water, and wear sackcloth 
for clothing and maintain good faith and my word and pledge 
to the soldiers than to be welcomed at the door of a mansion or a 
gilded palace, to bask in the flattery of wealth and high social 
position than to win the praise and plaudits of kings, presidents, 
or potentates, or be crowned a servient puppet to be used as a 
tool and cat’s-paw of millionaire corporations to raise the hue and 

and to carry the flag of economy and a balanced Budget to 
divert attention from unpaid income taxes. 
» * * s * . . 


It is not what men say before they are in office, nor what they 
claim they stand for after they have retired, but what they do 
while clothed with power to act. I am here ready to vote to vin- 
dicate my pledge to the soldiers. There is no time like the pres- 
ent time. The future is not ours. I would rather stay here 
through all this long torrid summer and until winter returns 
again than to vote to adjourn this House before I vindicate my 
pledge to the soldiers. [Applause.] 

If I made a mistake in my pledge to the soldiers in specific 
language, I am too late in realizing the error. I should have made 
the discovery before the election and broadcast the change to the 
voters. I have no moral right to make such discovery now. 

SOLDIERS AS PATRIOTIC IN PEACE AS IN WAR 

The soldiers of the country are as loyal and patriotic in peace 
and normal civil life as they are in war and under call of duty. 
And they are ready to take the same reduction in their pensions 
as other men in salaries and wages. But there is no reason or 
justice in demanding a greater reduction of pensions and dis- 
ability allowances than reductions for other classes of men. 


March 12, 1934 
ON THE SOLDIERS’ BONUS—H. R. 1 


Mr. Gray. Mr. Speaker, while the soldiers entering the war were 
drilling and maneuvering in the camps, waiting delayed orders 
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to move, held in reserve to march to the front, and fighting in the 
trenches and advancing, going over the top, and charging farther 
on the firing line, other men remained in security at home taking 
advantage of the prosperous times, the greater business oppor- 
tunities afforded, or the higher-pay employment prevailing, all to 
acquire wealth and fortune or to lay up a competence for life. But 
even more than this loss of employment and business advantage, 
the soldiers not only sacrificed opportunity for business, profit, 
gain, and employment, they served with only a mere pittance of 
pay, while other men were profiteering and gaining great advan- 
tage, basking in security of. peace and civil life, acquiring great 
wealth and riches, or establishing for themselves fabulous fortunes. 

The soldiers are not paid for their services rendered during 
the time of duty performed. The mere pittance of pay received, 
the pay of $30 per month or $1 per day, is for partial and tem- 
porary sustenance. This bill is not a liberal measure to soldiers. 
This bill is only a recognition for partial payment, a partial 
recognition for services rendered, services for which no adequate 
compensation can be made. This bill is not for disabilities in- 
curred. This bill is not payment for impairment in the service, 
but for deferred payment for services performed, partial pay- 
ment for services rendered in advance. The payment provided 
for in this bill is for training in the disease-breeding miasma 
camps, is for the hazards of submarine seas, is for facing shot, 
shrapnel, and shell in the trenches and on the battlefields, or 
waiting in reserve to meet all these. The payments provided 
for in this bill are for leaving home, family, and friends for leav- 
ing business and personal interests, for leaving. without assur- 
ance of return, to gamble with disease, wounds, and death. The 
payment is a mere pittance, and only partial, for all of these. 

March 22, 1934 
ON RESTORING PENSIONS 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Speaker, pensions are a form of deferred pay- 
ments for special services rendered. 

The soldiers are not paid at the time for their services ren- 
dered in war. Thirty dollars a month is not payment for the 
services of the soldiers. One dollar a day is a mere paltry pit- 
tance, is not compensation, is not pay. 

Other men, who remained at home in the security of peace 
and civil life, were paid full values for their services at the time. 
aoa soldiers were never paid for their greater services ren- 

ered. 

The soldiers were not paid for leaving their business and em- 
ployment and their own most important affairs. [Applause.] 
The soldiers were not paid for leaving their homes, their families, 
and their friends. [Applause.}] The soldiers were not paid for 
leaving all these without assurance of return. [Applause.] 

The soldiers were not paid for training in the diseased infec- 
tious camps. The soldiers were not paid for waiting in sus- 
pense for orders coming to march, to where, for what unknown, 
or whether to death, on land or sea. [Applause.] 

The soldiers were not paid for charging up San Juan Hill, in 
the face of shrapnel, shot, and shell, to free Cuba from the rule 
of Wyeler, from the iron heel of Spain. [Applause.] 

The soldiers were not paid for braving the lurking dangers of 
a submarine sea. [Applause.] The soldiers were not paid for 
crouching in and fighting from the shell-swept trenches in 
France. [Applause.] The soldiers were not paid for going over 
the top in the face of fire to claim victory in the very jaws of 
death. [Applause.] 


The following are some of the pension laws enacted dur- 
ing this present Congress, broadening the grounds for pen- 
sions and liberalizing the amount of pensions to be paid to 
soldiers and their widows as age and disabilities advance 
upon them: 


Public, No. 304, August 16, 1937, liberalizes the provisions of 
existing laws governing service-connected benefits for World War 
veterans and their dependents, and for other purposes. 

Public, No. 355, August 25, 1937, granting pensions and increases 
of pensions to certain soldiers who served in the Indian wars 
from 1817 to 1898, and for other purposes, provides increased pen- 
sions for Indian war veterans so that a veteran aged will 
receive $25 per month in place of the prior rate of $20; aged 68, 
$35 in place of the prior rate of $30; aged 72, $45 in place of the 
prior rate of $40; aged 75, $55 in place of the prior rate of $50. 
The measure provides an increase from $20 to $55 per month for 
disability in place of $20 to $50 authorized under prior law. 
There is also provided a pension of $72 per month for Indian war 
veterans who are now or may hereafter become, on account of age 
or physical or mental disability, helpless or blind, or so nearly 
helpless or blind as to require the regular aid and attendance of 
another person. It also contains a limitation that an amount in 
excess of $50 per month shall not be paid to any person under 
the provisions of the measure while an inmate of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home or of any National or State soldiers’ home. 

Public, No. 514, May 13, 1938, has two general purposes, viz, 
to liberalize the provisions of Public, No. 484, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, June 28, 1934, as amended, and to prescribe a definition of 
the term “widow of a World War veteran.” 

Public, No. 541, May 24, 1938, provides for increase of service 
pension to soldiers, sailors, and nurses of Spanish War to $60 
when 65 years of age and $100 per month where helpless or blind, 
requiring regular aid and attendance. Pertains only to cases 
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with 90 days’ service or, if less than 90 days, where discharged 
for disability incurred in line of duty. 

Public, No. 758 (75th Cong., 3d sess., June 28, 1938) provides = 
dependents of members of the armed forces who served prior to 
April 21, 1898 (commencement of Spanish-American War), who died 
while in such military service or by reason of disease or disability 
incurred therein, shall receive pensions at the rates provided by 
paragraph III, part II. Veterans Regulation No. 1-Series. These 
rates apply to dependents of persons who served subsequent to 
April 21, 1898, during other than a war period. 


PRIDE IN PARTAKING IN PENSION LEGISLATION 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I am glad of the 
opportunity to recall in this time allotted for general debate 
some of the pension and widows’ relief laws, which I have 
helped to pass here during my services as a Member of Con- 
gress and to look forward to pension legislation which will 
be needed to provide for afteryears. 

I confess that I take some pride in the part I have taken 
in pension legislation enacted here, and I now read with 
equal satisfaction the phraseology of my remarks in urging 
these measures upon Congress. 

Going back and coming up with my early service as a 
Member, I find pension and soldier legislation considered in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, and my votes and remarks re- 
corded, to which I make reference as follows: 

THE INEQUALITIES OF PENSIONS MUST BE CORRECTED 

Private soldiers are paid $30 per month, but soldiers do 
not serve for pay. They enlist to serve their country, and 
the real pay is deferred to later years. 

The private soldiers contribute their mite.. This is as 
much as any man can give, as much as any higher officer 
can give. If an officer possesses special ability he must con- 
tribute his abilities—the rule is the same whether he be 
private or superior. He must serve with the ability he 
possesses. 

There is an inequality of pensions which operates to do 
injustice to many soldiers. Many soldiers come home from 
war, mangled in body by wounds and disease, or left a 
nervous and mental wreck. But by reason of technicalities 
of the law, or of the rules construing and interpreting the 
laws, they are denied pensions or granted very small relief. 

Other soldiers suffering from no wounds or disorders, or 
from which they suffer very little inconvenience, or no im- 
pairment of the body or mind, are often granted most lib- 
eral pensions and by reason of these higher pensions 
granted, the pension appropriations are exhausted before 
pensions can be increased for the many. 

Some day these inequalities of soldiers’ pay, these ine- 
qualities of pensions for soldiers and widows must be reme- 
died and equalized, and the pay to the common soldiers 
raised, and all must be allowed to stand more equally before 
the pension laws. 

These unequal payments to soldiers and the unequal pen- 
sions paid to soldiers and their widows have their origin and 
reason in another age, when men were more unequal in 
rank and with the reasons for these inequalities passing, the 
unequal pay and unequal pensions for soldiers should pass 
with new and changed social conditions, and with the pass- 
ing of different ranks of men. 


Republican Contributions to a Long-Time Agricul- 
tural Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the use of propa- 
ganda techniques have been developed by the New Deal as a 
means of perpetuating itself in power. The educational 
facilities of the Department of Agriculture are being diverted 


from their legitimate uses and are being used as a means of 
propagating the views of the New Deal. 

It is not by sheer chance that Republican critics of the 
New Deal point to the administration’s highly developed 
propaganda techniques and the steady trend toward cen- 
tralization of all political power in Washington. 

One feature of the New Deal propagandists’ technique is 
to becloud the real issues. In doing so they have set forth 
many false notions. One of these is that the Republican 
Party has never had a farm program. In the speeches of 
high-ranking New Deal farm leaders one frequently finds 
such statements as this: “We tried a do-nothing farm policy 
in the decade before 1932 and it resulted in disaster.” ‘That 
is a quotation from one radio talk by H. R. Tolley, Adminis- 
trator of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. It 
serves to illustrate the type of misleading information being 
spread by the New Deal in an attempt to break down all 
opposition to its program of planned economy. 

Mr. Tolley in point of fact knows better, for in an address 
on June 19, 1936, he pointed out that in the year 1862, in 
response to the demands of farmers for a democratic system, 
the agricultural educational.Morrill Act was passed by Con- 
gress and signed by President Lincoln. providing Federal 
grants of land to the States for the establishment of colleges 
giving instruction in agricultural and mechanic arts. And in 
the same address Mr. Tolley pointed to the Capper-Volstead 
Act. passed by Congress in 1922 giving clear legal recognition 
to the right of farmers to organize through cooperative asso- 
ciations to market their own products. Later on he called 
attention to the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929. This 
legislation all was passed by Republican administrations. 

Since there has been a deliberate effort on the part of the 
New Deal to convince the people that the Republican Party 
has never had a program for agriculture, it is well to note the 
following list of legislation passed by the Republicans be- 
tween 1862 and 1932: 


1862: Organic act establishing Department of Agriculture for the 


pupone Se PORTS One SORTS Seale aun people ot the Mpina 
States information relating to agriculture 
1862: First Homestead Act. 
1862. First Morrill Act — land for colleges of agricultural 


mechanical arts. 

1884: Act of May 29 designed to prevent the spread of contagious 
diseases among cattle. Established the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

1890: Second Morrill Act providing for the further endowment 
of land-grant colleges. 

1890: The Weather Service Act establishing the Weather Bureau 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

1890: Sherman antitrust legislation—the first Federal legislation 
which attacked the problem of monopolies and restraint of trade. 

1891: National-forest system begun. Congress authorized the 
President to set aside forest reserves from the public domain. 

1902: Federal regulation of oleomargarine to protect dairy 
farmers. 

1905: Act of February 1 placing under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture the protection of the national forests: 

1905: Animal Quarantine Act. 

1905: Act of March 3 prohibiting the interstate transportation 
of enumerated insect —— 

1906: Food and Drugs Act prohibiting shipment in interstate 
commerce of articles of food and drugs that are adulterated or 
misbranded. 

1907: Meat Inspection Act authorizing inspection of slaughtering 
or packing establishments of meats and the destruction of con- 
demned meats. 

1908: Inspection of Dairy Products for Export Act providing for 

ton of dairy products intended for export and the marketing, 
stamping, and labeling of such products. 

1910: Insecticides Act prohibiting transportation or sale in inter- 
state commerce of adulterated or misbranded insecticides, etc. 

1911: Weeks Act authorizing States to enter into compacts for 
the conservation of forests and water supplies and setting up the 
National Forest Reservation Commission. 

1912: Plant Quarantine Act regulating the importation and 
interstate movement of plants, plant products, and other commodi- 
ties to prevent the introduction into and the spread within the 
United States of injurious plant diseases and pests. 

1912: Federal Seed Act, as amended, iting im) into 
the United States of seeds which are adulterated or unfit for plant- 
ing p purpose a and C in interstate commerce 

seeds 3 for 1 
er soe es — — the provisions of the act. 

Legislation passed between 1921 and 1932 includes the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act of 1921; the Capper-Volstead Coop- 


erative Marketing Act of 1922; Grain Futures Act of 1922; 
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the Agricultural Credits Act, setting up the intermediate 
credit system, March 4, 1923, as well as the following: 

An amendment to the Federal Reserve Act providing agri- 
culture with a representative on the Federal Reserve Board. 

Legislation authorizing the establishment of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and Bureau of Home Economics in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Amendments to the Federal Highway Act of 1922. 

The agricultural provisions of the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act of September 1922. 

An amendment to the Warehousing Act passed on February 
23, 1923. 

The Filled Milk Act of March 4, 1923. 

The Butter Standards Act of March 4, 1923. 

The Cotton Standards Act of March 4, 1923. 

The Cotton Statistics Act of April 2, 1924. 

Cotton Crop Reports Act of May 3, 1924. 

An act setting up the Dairy Bureau in the Department of 
Agriculture, May 29, 1924. 

Forest legislation of June 7, 1924, and March 3, 1925. 

An act creating the Cooperative Marketing Division in the 
Department of Agriculture, July 2, 1926. 

The Import Milk Act, designed to prevent the importation 
into the United States of milk and cream that do not comply 
with the health requirements specifically designated therein, 
February 15, 1927. 

An act providing for the collection of statistics on cotton 
grade and staple length, March 3, 1927. 

The Produce Agency Act, March 3, 1927. 

Legislation designed to prevent discrimination against 
farmers’ cooperative associations, and so forth, which had not 
been covered by the Grain Futures and Stockyards Act of 
1921-23, March 4, 1927. 

The Wool Standards Act, May 17, 1928. 

The Standard Container Act, which fixed standards for 

_ hampers and baskets, May 21, 1928. 

Legislation designed to provide for adequate supplies of 
timber and to promote the full use of timber growing on 
forest lands of the United States, including farm wood lots, 
and so forth, May 22; 1928. 

An act providing for the collection of statistics on leaf 
‘tobacco, January 14, 1929. 

Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929. 

Legislation extending the agricultural extension service, 
March 10, 1930. 

An act providing for the promotion of American agri- 
culture abroad, June 5, 1930. 

The Perishable Agricultural Commodity Act, June 10, 1930. 

An amendment to the Food and Drug Act permitting the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish and enforce standards 
with respect to canned foods, July 8, 1930. 

The agricultural provisions of the Smoot-Hawley Act of 
1930. 

An appropriation for special studies of and demonstration 
work in rural sanitation, February 6, 1931. 

Legislation creating the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, January 22, 1932. 


Address of the President of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SOL BLOOM 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT TO BE DELIVERED ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE DEDICATION OF THE ETERNAL LIGHT 
PEACE MEMORIAL, GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the address of the President 
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of the United States to be delivered on the occasion of the 
dedication of the Eternal Light Peace Memorial, Gettysburg 
Battlefield, Pa., Sunday, July 3, 1938, as follows: 


Immortal deeds and immortal words have created here a shrine 
of American patriotism. We are encompassed by “the last full 
measure of devotion” of many men and by the words in which 
Abraham Lincoln e the simple faith for which they died. 

It seldom helps to wonder how a statesman of one generation 
would surmount the crisis of another. A statesman deals with 
concrete difficulties—with things which must be done from day to 
day. Not often can he frame conscious patterns for the far-off 
future. 

But the fullness of the stature of Lincoln’s nature and the funda- 
mental conflict which events forced upon his Presidency invite us 
ever to turn to him for help. 

For the issue which he restated on this spot 75 years ago will be 
the continuing issue before this Nation so long as we cling to the 
purposes for which it was founded—to preserve under the changing 
pre eee of each generation a people's government for the people's 


The task assumes different shapes at different times. Sometimes 
the threat to popular government comes from political interests, 
sometimes from economic interests, sometimes we have to beat off 
all of them together. 

But the challenge is always the same—whether each generation 
facing its own circumstances can summon the practical devotion to 
attain and retain that greatest good for the greatest number which 
this government of the people was created to ensure, 

Lincoln spoke in solace for all who fought upon this field, and the 
years have laid their balm upon its wounds. Men who wore the 
blue and men who wore the gray are here together, a fragment 
spared by time. They are brought here by the memories of old 
divided loyalties, but they meet here in united loyalty to a united 
cause which the unfolding years haye made it easier to see. 

All of them we honor, not asking under which flag they fought 
then—thankful that they stand together under one flag now. 

Lincoln was commander in chief in this old battle; he wanted 
above all things to be commander in chief of the new peace. He 
understood that battle there must be; that when a challenge to con- 
stituted government is thrown down the people must in self-defense 
take it up; that the fight must be fought through to a decision so 
clear that it is accepted as being beyond recall. 

But Lincoln also understood that after such a decision a 8 

racy should seek peace through a new unity. For a dem 
keep alive only if the settlement of old difficulties clears the grand 
and transfers energies to face new responsibilities. Never can it 
have as much ability and purpose as it needs in that striving; the 
end of battle does not end the infinity of those needs. 

That is why Lincoln—commander of a people as well as of an 

army—asked that his battle end “with malice toward none, with 
charity for all.” 

To the hurt of those who came after him Lincoln’s plea was long 
1 87 A generation passed before the new unity became accepted 

act. 

In later years new needs arose, and with them new tasks, world 
wide in their perplexities, their bitterness, and their modes of strife. 
Here in our land we give thanks that, avoiding war, we seek our ends 
through the peaceful processes of popular government under the 
Constitution. 

It is another conflict, as fundamental as Lincoln's, fought not 
with glint of steel but with appeals to reason and justice on a 
thousand fron’ to save for our common country oppor- 
tunity and security for citizens in a free society. 

We are near to winning this battle. In its winning and through 
the years may we live by the wisdom and the humanity of the heart 
of Abraham Lincoln. 


America and the Foreign Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON: HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW TORK. 
TO BE DELIVERED ON JULY 1, 1938 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech on America 
and the Foreign Situation, to be delivered over WJZ on 
July 1, 1938, as follows: 

Tonight is the beginning of our Fourth of July holiday and the 
celebration of the birth of our mighty Republic. At no time in 
the history of our country has it been more important to reaffirm 
our faith in our free institutions and republican form of govern- 
ment. Old World nations have gone to the right and to the left 
into autocracies and dictatorships and as a result democratic 
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institutions and popular governments have been challenged as 
never before. 

It is most fitting that the American people in celebrating the 
one hundred and sixty-second anniversary of our independence 
as a free nation should refresh our memories of the past and 
renew our faith in the future under our representative and ccn- 
stitutional government. 

Although we are a comparatively young nation, our free insti- 
tutions have outlasted most of the governments of the old world. 
The Declaration of Independence, written by that immortal Demo- 
crat, Thomas Jefferson, was a mere scrap of paper until it was 
translated by the courage, leadership, faith, and determination of 
George Washington into a governmental reality—our Répitiblican 
form of government. It is one of the oldest continuous govern- 
ments in the world today. I do not believe that the American 
people want to surrender their rights and liberties as free sov- 
ereign citizens for any form of dictatorship either of the left or of 
the right. There is no desire in this country to substitute our 
government through a free ballot and free institutions by a free 
people under law and orderly democratic processes for a gov- 
ernment by the bullet, assassination, despotism, and war. 

A study of the despotic totalitarian States of Europe stimulates 
and revives our faith in our American institutions, based upon the 
sovereignty and consent of the people. Confronted with nations 
of the old world gone stark, raving mad under ruthless dictators 
and arming to the teeth in readiness for a new world war, Amer- 
ica must determine whether to adhere to its traditional foreign 
policy of neutrality, nonintervention, and peace or scrap these 
policies for some form of concerted action to police and quaran- 
tine the world. No matter how high sounding or in what mti- 
ful phrases these new international terms of collective security, 
parallel action, economic embargoes or sanctions against aggressor 
nations are couched, they all mean war—deadly war, murderous, 
destructive, and costly war. 

The internationalists in America are clamoring, even on the 
advent of the Fourth of July, for the immediate repudiation of 
the neutrality policy laid down by George W: and ad- 
hered to by every President since that time. That policy is best 

expressed in the words of President Washington, in his Farewell 
Address, and applies even more forcibly today: “Why forego the 
advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our own to stand 
upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny with 
that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in 
the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice?” 


The tom-toms for a new world war are beating, the dogs of war 
are yelping, and there are those in high places who may want to slip 
the leash in order to divert public opinion from the deplorable 
economic situation in this country. History is full of instances of 
autocrats and dictators launching their. governments and people 
into war to cover up discontent and economic failures at home. 
It is to be hoped that history will not repeat itself in America, but 
I am none too certain that it won't. The only real brake is the 
sound, common sense of the American people and their determi- 
nation not to become involved in foreign blood feuds and boundary 
disputes. 

It is my firm conviction that we have more to fear from our 
enemies from within than we have from our enemies from without. 
If the alien Communists, Nazis, and Fascists continue to spread 
their doctrines of hate against our free institutions, American 
system, and urge the overthrow of our republican form of govern- 
ment, then the Congress should these alien agitators back 


earners now walking the streets 


I propose to take this opportunity to reply briefly to the fireside 


chat by President Roosevelt a week ago tonight, which was a 
vicious attack on all who disagreed with the New Deal idealogy and 
methods. As far as I know no one has replied to it over the radio, 
and in order that silence will not indicate approval, I think it is 
only fair to criticize and condemn it publicly in the same manner 
that it was delivered. That is the American way, so that the people 
may know both sides and judge accordingly. 

The President's fireside chat smacked of a dictatorial and personal 
complex, and might just as well have been spoken by Hitler, Mus- 
solini, or Stalin. Like old King Louis XIV of France, the President 
proclaimed, “I am the state, and all who disagree with me are 
copperheads, reactionaries, and defeatists.” 

This from the man who said, “There will be a lot of mean blows 
struck between now and election day.” Evidently the President 
was not willing to even wait until the campaign started. What 
heights of aap to denounce as eads those loyal Ameri- 
cans, Republicans and Democrats alike, who refused to be bludg- 
eoned into trampling on the independence of the judiciary by pack- 
ing the Supreme Court, and fought the reorganization bill fearful 
of setting up an American dictatorship. What a contemptible in- 
sult to publicly compare those courageous Members of Congress 
who put their country and its free institutions above partisanship, 
with Civil War copperheads who undermined both the Union and 
the Constitution. 

In the entire tirade of Franklin “Deficit” Roosevelt there was 
not a single word about the 13,000,000 unemployed and 5,000,000 
more on part time. The only alibi offered for the Government- 
made, Roosevelt depression, after increasing the national debt by 
$20,000,000,000, was a reference to the Hoover depression in 1932. 
Why not blame George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, too, for 
the failure of the economic fallacies of the New Deal? 
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Let us have an end to the sophistries and hypocrises of the New 
Deal propaganda. The depression of 1932 followed 10 years of 
Nation-wide prosperity and employment under Republican admin- 
istrations, but this depression, without any intervening prosperity, 
is due to the unsound and socialistic New Deal policies which have 
destroyed business confidence. The truth is always disagreeable, 
and for that reason the President turned his powers of invective 
against those who seek the restoration of confidence. The fact is 
that confidence and employment are one and inseparable. 

It is a disservice to the American people for the President to 
mock those who insist that confidence has to be restored by acts 
of the administration before there can be any improvement of 
business conditions and activities. Forty-five million Americans 
depend for their jobs on our American system, based on private 
initiative, reasonable profit, and business confidence. The New 
Deal has destroyed confidence by its own radical acts and reprisals 
and wrecked the profit by burdensome and punitive taxes 
and Government competition with business. 

The trouble is that the President has no .economic plans or 
financial program and merely deals in generalities and abuse. 
There is only one way to restore confidence, and that is to put the 
Government's own financial house in order, balance the Bu 
stop squandering the people's money in costly experiments in com- 
petition with private enterprise, and, above all, cease promoting 
class hatred, from which even members of the President’s own party 
are not immune. 

The President spoke of a national income of sixty billions for 
this year, but it is more likely to be nearer fifty billions. A year 
ago he talked of increasing the national income to one hundred 
billions. The tragedy of the situation is that based on the sixty 
billions—the President's own figures—the twelve billions appro- 
priated by the expiring Congress is 20 percent of the national 
income, and on fifty billions, which is probably nearer, it would 
amount to the stupendous sum of 25 percent. This is state so- 
cialism with a vengeance. Under the last year of the Hoover 
administration, which President Roosevelt denounced so bitterly, 
the appropriations were less than six billions, or about 16 percent 
of the national income, 

Under our American system of ment, based on a free 
ballot, the people have a right to select their own representatives 
in Congress. The President's open attempt to coerce the voters 
through use of his vast powers and relief appropriations to vote 
against those candidates who refuse to be rubber stamps is an 
abuse of the high office he holds. It should be resented by all 
liberty-loving Americans who believe in our representative and 
constitutional system, based on our three separate and independ- 
en branches of Government—the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial. ` 

After listening to the President's political harangue virtually 
reading out of the Democratic Party the ablest and most coura- 
geous Members of Congress, I urge Republicans who believe in 
the Constitution and are opposed to any form of dictatorship to 
carefully consider supporting at the polls, regardless of party affil- 
lations, those Democrats seeking reelection who put their coun- 
try's interests above those of the New Deal. 

When Congress adjourned it had appropriated $12,000,000,- 
000, an all-time high in peace, and turned over this vast sum 
to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, leaving the Congress with no more legislative control 
over these funds than Ghandi has clothing. Both branches of 
the Congress have refused to place any check on the use of relief 
funds for political purposes. This and disgraceful par- 
tisan action practically encourages the use of relief money to 
prime primary and election pumps to help 100-percent supporters 
of the New Deal. 

is there any wonder that Mr. Aubrey Williams, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the W. P. A. made one of the most amazing and con- 
temptible statements to a group of the Worker's Alliance that has 
yet been made by a New Deal official. 

Mr. Williams said to this Communist organized and led group: 
“We have got to stick together. We have got to keep our friends 
in power.” This is nothing more or less than an open bid by a 
high New Deal official for Communist support. It proves that 
every statement made by Senator Typincs, of Maryland, and other 
constitutional Democrats that work relief was honeycombed with 
politics and being used for partisan purposes. This direct appeal 
of Mr. Williams to the Communist element proves how far the 
administration will go in disbursing relief funds for partisan 
advantage. 

Has the flame of liberty sunk so low that even the administra- 
tion dares to openly and brazenly bid for Communist votes with 
the people’s money, taken out of the Treasury of the United 
States? 

This speech by Mr. Aubrey Williams makes a political football 
out of the Works Progress Administration, and plays politics with 
human misery in a manner and on a scale never dreamed of before. 
The President of the United States owes it to the American people 
to remove Mr. Williams immediately and to publicly repudiate his 
statement. 

The Worker's Alliance is one of the principal means of spread- 
ing communistic propaganda. Human sympathy for those in dis- 
tress and mass demonstrations are used to sow seeds of class 
hatred, subversive activities and revolution by this communistic 
group. Communism thrives during periods of economic depression 
and social suffering. 
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This is the first instance, however, that an administration official 
has asked for Communist support in return for relief appropria- 
tions. It is a shocking situation when the Government, through 
one of its main spokesmen practically encourages the Communists, 
who are continuously striving to undermine our American insti- 
tutions, by asking openly for a political alliance. 

As chairman of the committee that wrote the American Legion 
preamble, at the St. Louis convention in 1919, which still repre- 
sents the fundamental principles and policies of the Legion, I take 
this opportunity to add my voice in denunciation of the slanderous 
attack made by Professor Gellerman on the Legion, as a Fascist 
and un-American organization. There is not a word of truth in it. 
It is typical of the abusive and false statements emanating from 
radical communistic sources against every patriotic organization 
that upholds our American institutions and the Constitution of the 
United States. There is no greater supporter of our free institu- 
tions and American system against dictatorship, the spread of 
Fascist, Nazi, or Communist propaganda and activities in our 
country than the American Legion. 

There is no room for defeatists in this country. If any country 
is worth living it, itis our own. We have all the natural resources, 
loyal and industrious labor, and intelligent business and profes- 
sional leadership we had prior to 1929, and I predict the American 
people will go forward to greater, better, and more prosperous times. 
America is only in the morning of its glorious destiny, and if we 
adhere to our free institutions and representative and constitu- 
tional government, there is nothing to prevent our onward march 
to greater heights of well-being than has ever been known in the 
world. I call upon the American people in celebrating the Fourth 
of July to highly resolve to keep out of all foreign wars except in 
self-defense, to uphold and defend the Constitution of the United 
States, and to protect America against all of our enemies from 
within and from without. Let us unite regardless of any party 
affiliations in serving notice on all those alien Communists, 
Fascists, and Nazis who insist on carrying on their Old World 
battles on our shores and seek to tear down and undermine our 
Constitution, that there is no room in free America for any of 
these foreign forms of dictatorships, and that we believe in and 
have faith in our free institutions and representative and constitu- 
tional system, which is the fairest, most honorable, and best form 
of government in the world today. 


Philip Arnold Goodwin 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. PHILIP ARNOLD 
Goopwtn, late a Representative from the State of New York 
Mr. BYRNE. Mr. Speaker, the death of my very old-time 

friend, former Congressman PHILIP A. Goopwin, with whom 

I was intimately acquainted for over 30 years, cast a shadow 

of sadness upon my first term in Congress. 

I had known Phil very intimately over that period in his 
life when he was employed in the city of Albany, N. Y., and 
continuously from that time until his passing. I also have 
the great privilege and pleasure of being intimately ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Goodwin and their children, and with 
most of their friends in Coxsackie and West Coxsackie and 
the surrounding territory in the county of Greene, and thus 
you can readily understand how it saddened me to see this 
fine man slowly pass from active life into the shadow of 
death. 

In every respect PHIL GoopwIN was a grand man. He 
loved very deeply his wife and children and all of his friends 
and neighbors, and he was held in the highest esteem by 
everyone with whom he was associated either in business, 
in politics, in social intercourse, and in the many activities 
of which he was a part throughout the length and breadth 
of his congressional district. 

I have never known any other man who to the very end 
retained his sweet, boyish outlook on life. Every time that 
I ever met him he was always kindly, jovial, friendly, and 
filled with good nature, and never cast darkness or gloom 
into any gathering at which he was a participant. With him 
everything was for the best, and everything, no matter how 
discouraging it might appear, was going to turn out all 
right. 
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I met him many times at social gatherings at Coxsackie 
and West Coxsackie, particularly at gatherings of the volun- 
teer firemen of that particular locality. In these gatherings 
he was invariably the presiding officer, and his charm, good 
nature, kindly disposition, and readiness to join in every- 
thing that would be for the improvement of good fellow- 
ship made him an outstanding leader on these happy occa- 
sions, and I feel certain that it will be a long time before 
anyone can be found in his home town who can adequately 
take his place and fill the chair that has been made vacant 
by his passing. 

Upon occasion, while attending functions at West Cox- 
sackie over which he presided, I would find reason for quot- 
ing the lines of two poems, both of which please me deeply. 
He highly exemplified in his life the theme expressed in 
one of the poems which I herewith quote, entitled “The Right 
Road and the Wrong,” which reads as follows: 

Between the cradle and the tomb two roadways lead along. 
Oft side by side they seem to glide, the right road and the wrong; 
Each by-path winding in or out, however wide it strays, 


Leads forth or back from one main track, 
There are but these two ways. 


No guidepost points the way to go, but deep within each soul, 
A knowledge dwells, a sense that tells the right road to the goal. 
It may seem desolate at first, but when the day slants west 
‘The road of right flows full of light, 

The highway of the blest. 


The following poem, consisting of 12 stanzas, and which 
was a favorite with President Lincoln, and from which I 
would upon occasion quote four of the stanzas upon Phil's 
special request, I feel certain that to many of those whose 
eyes may fall upon my few remarks there will come a tear 
of recollection of the occasions when the appropriateness of 
this poem was evident because of the passing of many of 
Phil’s friends who had gone over the Great Divide and who 
were valued and honored members not only of the commu- 
nity in which he lived but of the Volunteer Firemen’s Associ- 
ation of West Coxsackie. 

It is my prayer that this noble, generous, thoughtful hus- 
band, friend, and good citizen will have eternal happiness in 
the realm of his Creator, and I close by quoting the four 
verses of that beautiful poem, Oh, Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal Be Proud? which he so deeply appreciated and de- 
lighted in the hearing when he was one of us on this earth: 

Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a fast-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 


A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passes from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 
Be scattered around and together be laid; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the high 
Shall molder to dust and together shall lie. 


For we are the same our fathers have been; 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen, 

We drink the same stream and view the same sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 


‘Tis the wink of an eye, tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud; 
Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


Legislation in the Congress of the United States 
With Reference to Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt but that the 
people of Puerto Rico will be greatly benefited by legislation 
approved in the last Congress. It is evident that the eco- 
nomic progress of the island depends upon a permanent, 
economic, cultural, and political relationship between the 
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mainland and Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico is being placed on 
yery nearly a par basis with the States through the benefit 
which Puerto Rican labor, industry, and agriculture will 
receive through Federal aid. I am very happy to be able to 
say that a better understanding exists now than ever before 
of the problems and needs of the more than a million and a 
half American citizens in Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico came to the United States from Spain through 
the treaty of Paris after the Spanish-American War. The 
Congress of the United States passed the first organic act 
for Puerto Rico in 1900, making all inhabitants, except those 
who desired to continue as subjects of Spain, citizens of 
Puerto Rico, and entitled to the protection of the United 
States. 

A new organic act was passed by the Congress of the 
United States in 1917, making all inhabitants of the island 
citizens of the United States, except those who made written 
declaration not to become citizens of the United States. For 
more than 38 years, the Constitution of the United States 
has protected the rights and privileges of the American citi- 
zens of Puerto Rico. Unquestionably, the advantage which 
the people of Puerto Rico value most highly, as a conse- 
quence of their being a part of the United States, is their 
American citizenship and all that goes with it. As Presi- 
dent McKinley declared after the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris—the people of Puerto Rico should be led and educated 
‘to become a State of the Union. 

Not only is Puerto Rico an ever-increasing market for the 
mainland products, but it is also the aviation link between 
the Americas at the present time. The full development of 
its resources is an absolute necessity. It would be the de- 
velopment of an important link between the Anglo-Saxon 
and Hispanic races to the south, especially in these days of 
invasion of ideas foreign to our democratic principles in 
some of the countries to the south. Because Puerto Ricans 
‘are bilingual, speaking both English and Spanish, and be- 
cause of their understanding of the democratic principles 
“under which we live, they are in the best position to spread 
the democratic gospel. 

Puerto Rico has made rapid strides in every conceivable 
respect since becoming a part of the United States, and par- 
ticularly has it made steady progress within the last 5 years 
under the Roosevelt administration. 

Among the outstanding bills passed by Congress beneficial 
to Puerto Rico are the law to correct Puerto Rican citizen- 
ship, which definitely clears the status of children of Span- 
jards born in Puerto Rico who, although they wanted to be 
American citizens, could not be so because their parents had 
not relinquished their Spanish citizenship; this law gives 
them the right to American citizenship; the inclusion of 
Puerto Rico in the Federal Highway Act; the Bankhead- 
Jones Act (sec. 21), which will help in the development of 
agricultural experimentation, so much needed in Puerto 
Rico; the exemption of persons traveling between Puerto 
Rico and the mainland from the payment of a stamp tax on 
steamship tickets which will greatly stimulate tourist trade; 
the inclusion of Puerto Rico in the Slum Clearance Act 
which will aid the island to clear its slums, infested with 
malaria which has been the scourge of the poor classes in 
Puerto Rico; loans for crop production; appropriation for 
agricultural farm forestry; Housing Act which will give added 
impetus to the building industry, thus creating employment 
for hundreds of unemployed building-trades workers, and 
also granting a large number of people the opportunity of 
becoming home owners; vocational education which will per- 
mit the local board to widen its activities, and prepare a 
large number of people in the island for useful employment; 
eradication and control of venereal diseases; in fact, so many 
bills were passed concerning Puerto Rico that it would be 
impossible to enumerate all the benefits to be derived there- 
from. 

The people of Puerto Rico are fortunate in having the 
services of an extremely capable Resident Commissioner, the 
Honorable Sanrraco IdLxSTAS, who is to be complimented on 
the outstanding work he has accomplished in the House of 
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Representatives. The following are some of the many 
worth-while and constructive bills introduced in the Congress 
by Commissioner SANTIAGO IGLESIAS: 


BILLS INTRODUCED BY COMMISSIONER SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, SEVENTY- 
THIRD CONGRESS 

H. R. 5578. For the relief of Carlota Ballesteros. 

H.R. 5330. Enabling act for statehood for Puerto Rico. 
12 R. 5492. Extend provisions Interior appropriation bill to Puerto 

co. 
H. R. 1745. To acquire certain lands from War Department for 
government of Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 6146. Importation, sale intoxicating liquors in Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 7024. To make permanent revolving fund established De- 
cember 21, 1928. 

H. R. 9902. To exempt from processing tax certain articles in 
Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 9692. To undertake fish culture in Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 6574. Appropriation for public highways—$1,000,000 for 
Puerto Rico. 
5 R. 9946. To ratify Joint Resolution 59 of legislature—duty on 

ee. 

H. J. Res. 343, To modify A. A. A. as it affected Puerto Rico. 

Res. 344 Adjudication of liens arising out of United States 


Res. 249. To amend joint resolution for relief of Puerto Rico. 
Res. 272. To extend United States Employment Service to 
Ri 


J. Res. 270. To make available to Puerto Rico appropriation for 
extension. work. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


H. R. 6068. To extend titles V and VI, Social Security Act, to 
Puerto Rico. 
H. R. 5401. For the relief of J. C. Bososa. 


. Relief of Quiterior Caban. 

. For relief of Mirai Miro Menendez. 

. To amend revenue act re sale panona property. 

. Liberalization of the Organic Aci 
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H.R. 1391. To establish fish culture in Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 6597. To . — A from processing tax under A. A. A. certain 
articles m Puerto Ric 

H. R. 8990. A for rural post roads. 

H. R. 1392. To extend Federal Highway Act to Puerto Rico Pub- 
lic Law No. 766). 

H. R. 8167. Transfer Mayaguez Barracks to government of Puerto 
Rico. 

H. R.8103. Transfer military reservation of San Juan. 

H.R.8106. To transfer to government of Puerto Rico marine 

H. R. 1830. For relief of Julia Santiago. 

H. R. 1390. To exempt from tax persons traveling on steamships 
from Puerto Rico to United States. 

H.R.8102. Dispose of certain property of Treasury Department 
to Puerto 


Rico. 

H.R.6619. To transfer part of San Juan Military Reservation to 
Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 7446. To provide for issuance of municipal bonds (Public 
Law No. 264). 

H. R. 8073. Provide adequate meat supply for Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 8209. Exempt refunding bonds limitation of public in- 
debtedness (Public Law No. 236). 

H. R. 8621. Permanent rehabilitation under P, E. R. A. 
. 7931. To establish San Juan Monument. 
4134. Escrambron tract transfer to Puerto Rico. 
. 206. To amend A. A. A. in favor of Puerto Rico. 
. 119. Increase pension for Maria Ashford. 
. 257. To compose debts of coffee growers in Puerto Rico. 
. 90. aoe issue special stamp for Puerto Rico (issued 
25, 1937). 
.99. Transfer naval wireless station to Puerto Rico, 
278. Transfer St. Thomas of Aquinas. 
. 225. To abolish Puerto Rico Hurricane Relief Com- 
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.J. Res. 27. Geological survey (Public Res. 29). 
SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 

10211. Amend section 38, Organic Act. 

10312. To amend section 40, Organic Act. 

11003. To amend section 12, Organic Act. 

.11004. To create Department of Public Welfare, Puerto 
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12119. To amend sections 13 and 19, Organic Act, to create 
e department 


12120. Develop vocational education in Puerto Rico (Pub- 
w No. 6673). 

E. 11063. Extend to Puerto Rico titles V and VI of Soctal 
aie Act. 

. 8621. Permanent rehabilitation emergency relief funds. 
10842. To amend section 21, Appropriation Repeal Act of 
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H. R. 1392. Appropriation. for construction of rural post roads. 

H. J. Res. 575. To establish Luquillo National Park. 

H. J. Res. 600. Provide for study of economic and social condi- 
tions in Puerto Rico, 

SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 

H. R. 1480. To create a Department of Public Welfare in Puerto 
Rico (Committee on Insular Affairs). 

H. R. 1481. To exempt persons traveling between Puerto Rico 
and the United States from payment of stamp tax on steamship 
tickets (Public Law No. 400). 

H. R. 1482. To undertake fish-culture in Puerto Rico (unfavor- 
ably reported by the Director of the Budget). 

H. R. 1483. To amend section 38, Organic Act (pending Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs). 

H. R. 1485. To increase membership of Supreme Court (passed 
Bon. August 16, 1937—Senator BurKe’s resolution for investiga- 
tion 

H. R. 1486. To amend section 30, Organic Act—election of legis- 
lators (Public Law No. 570). 

H. R. 1992. To incorporate Puerto Rico (Committee on Terri- 


tories). , 

E. R. 3024. Survey and examination of Fajardo Harbor (Public 
Law No, 392). 

H. R. 4006. Survey and examination of Jobos Harbor (Public 
Law No. 392). 

H. R. 4275. To correct Puerto Rican ee (Public Law 
No. 621). 

H. R. 5692. Survey and examination of Guayanilla Harbór (Pub- 
lic Law No. 392). 

H. R. 5702. Relief of Maria Miro Menendez (Committee on 
Claims). 

H. R. 5899. To extend to Puerto Rico Irrigation Act (new bill 
being considered by Department of the Interior because of cer- 
tain objections). 

Dii 3 6045. Catano Rear Range Light Reservation (Public Law 

o. 313). 

H. R. 6524. To erena titles V and VI, Social: Security Act, to 
Puerto Rico (favorably recommended by Departments of Labor, 
Interior, Treasury, and Social Security Board—pending Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means). 

H. R. 6747. To increase borrowing margin of Mayaguez (Public 
Law No. 391). 

H. R. 7487. San Juan National Monument (stricken from calen- 
dar on January 17, 1933—General Cox disapproves). 

H. R. 7692. Transfer Marine Hospital Reservation (transferred by 
Executive order, March 31, 1938). 

H. R. 7693. Transfer San Juan Military Reservation 
Law No. 707). 

H. R. 7823. Guanica Lighthouse Reservation (Public Law No. 


315). 

H. R.7908. To extend benefits Bankhead- Jones Act to Puerto 
Rico (Public Law No. 407). 

H. R.8075. For the relief of Julia Santiago (Committee on 
Claims). 

H. R. 8213. Transfer of land under Treasury Department. 

H. R. 8504. To extend to Puerto Rico Wagner-Peyser Act (ap- 
proved by Secretary of Labor). 

H. R. 8780. Wildlife restoration. Passed House April 4, 1938. 

H.R. 10050. Slum clearance in Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 10263. Civil rules of procedure, United States district courts, 
to Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 10652: Ratification of joint resolution, Legislature of 
Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 7051. Rivers and harbors bill (Public Law No. 392) includes 
following: San Juan Harbor, Committee Document 42: . Arecibo 
Harbor, Committee Document 43; Guayanes Harbor, House Docu- 
ment 243; Jobos Harbor, survey; Fajardo Harbor survey; Guaya- 
nilla Harbor, survey. 

H. J. Res. 73. Authorizing issuance special stamp for Puerto Rico 
(issued November 25, 1937). 

H. Res. 184. Investigation of Puerto Rico (Representative BER- 
NARD, no action). 

H. Res. 188. Palm Sunday investigation (Representative Craw- 
FORD, no action). 

H. Res. 246. Investigation Puerto Rico (Representative DEMPSEY, 
no action). 

H. Doc. No. 626. President's Tequest for $50,000,000, Puerto Rico 
included. 

H. R. 1545. Loans for crop production, Puerto Rico included 
(Public Law No. 3). 

H. R. 4728. Appropriation agricultural farm forestry, including 
Puerto Rico (Public Law No. 95). 

H.R. 5033. Housing Act, 1937, includes Puerto Rico (Public Law 
No. 479). 

H. R.6763. Federal land bank loans, includes Puerto Rico (Pub- 
lic Law No. 209). 

H. R. 6958. Vocational education, etc., Puerto Rico gets $125,000 
(Public Law No. 249). 

H. R. 7562. Appropriation for farm homes, Puerto Rico included 
(Public Law No. 210). 

H. R. 7667. Sugar legislation, A. A. A. (Public Law No. 414). 

H. R. 9915. A. A. A. 1938 “(Public Law No: 470). 

H. R. 8505. Farm bill (Public Law No. 430). 


(Public 
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H. R. 8730. National Housing Act, 1938, includes. Puerto Rico 
(Public Law No, 424). 

H. R. 10238. Agricultural appropriations (experiment station, etc., 
$500,000) . 

H. J. Res. 361. Relief appropriations include Puerto Rico (Public 


Res, No, 47). 
Puerto Rico, 


H. J. Res, 679. Work relief 
$6,000,000. 

S. 1973. San Juan Military Reservation (Public Law No. 116). 

S. 1988. Increasing judiciary to 10 years (Public, Law No. 449). 

S. 2531. Transfer military reservation to Puerto Rico (Public 
Law No. 494). 

S. 3290. To control venereal diseases, includes Puerto Rico (Pub- 
lic Law No. 540). 
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The Burden of Public Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


HON, 
OF NEW. JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. WOLVERTON... Mr. Speaker, with the closing of the 
books of the Government for the present fiscal year, there is 
another deficit. This is the eighth successive year of 
deficits. It means that for the last 8 years the Government 
of the United States has lived beyond its income, In each 
of these years it has spent more than it has received. 
Furthermore, it means for each of these 8 years it has had 
to borrow money to carry on the Government. 

The deficit for the year just ending is more striking than 
any that has preceded it. This is due to the fact that not- 
withstanding more revenue from taxes was collected by the 
Government this past year than in any year in our entire 
history, except one, it did not prevent the Government from 
having a deficit of nearly $1,500,000,000. 

When you speak in terms of billions it is hard to compre- 
hend or to visualize how great it is, or what it actually 
means, To put the situation in plainer and more under- 
standable figures, it means that during the past year, the 
Federal Government has spent approximately $4,000,000 
each day more than it has taken in, 

NINTH CONSECUTIVE DEFICIT 


And, as if announcement of this present deficit is not 
sufficiently discouraging, the Treasury Department further 
estimates that for the year 1938-39, the deficit will even ex- 
ceed that of the fiscal year now closing. Treasury officials 
make this prediction upon the basis that the Government 
has entered upon a much greater and more extensive spend- 
ing program for the present year and upon the further fact 
that there will be a greatly diminished Government income, 
due to the existing business depression; 

During this year it is estimated that Federal expenditures 
will approximate more than $12,000,000,000 and that the 
probable deficit will reach an all-time peak of $5,000,000,000. 
If this is the result, as seems likely from all careful esti- 
mates, it will mean the greatest deficit for any one year in 
the entire history of the Nation. It will also make the ninth 
consecutive deficit. At no other time throughout the his- 
tory of the country has there been a similar experience. 

During the present fiscal year the Federal Government 
will be spending at the rate of nearly $2 for every $1 taken 
in. During the last 5 years it has expended $40,000,000,000. 
This would represent a spending program of $40 for every 
minute of time since the year 1, A. D., to the present time. 

FUTURE MORTGAGED 

In commenting upon the fact that at the end of the pres- 
ent fiscal year the national debt will be in excess of $40,- 
900,000,000, Senator Byrd, Democrat, of Virginia, has esti- 
mated that even should the Federal Government balance its 
Budget immediately, which, of course, it cannot do, and 
begin paying off the national debt at the rate of $500,000,000 
each year, it would take at least the next 85 years to pay off 
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the present debt. This calculation leaves no doubt that the 
future is mortgaged until the third and fourth generations. 


COST OF ALL GOVERNMENT 


A careful study of the cost of all government in the United 
States, including Federal, State, county, and local, shows & 
tax charge that amounts to $138.14 for every man, woman, 
and child in the Nation. It means that our tax collecting 
agencies throughout the Nation are taking approximately 
one-third of the entire national income earned by our people 
this past year. In other words, tax collectors, through di- 
rect and indirect taxes, take $1 out of every $3 earned. 

PUBLIC DEBT BURDEN 


The burden of public debt that now rests upon the people 
of the Nation is likewise astounding. In 1931 the public debt 
represented a charge of $677.10 on every family, based upon 
the usual average of five persons to a family. Since that 
time this load of public debt has steadily increased until 
this year the average has reached approximately $1,468 per 
family. And it is estimated that the amount will be $1,700 
within a short time. 

Never in the history of the Nation has our public debt bur- 
den reached such astonishing heights. Nor does the future 
offer any substantial encouragement, under present policies, 
that these conditions will improve. We are face to face with 
the fact that notwithstanding the greatest spending program 
ever undertaken by this or any other Nation, we still have 
an unemployment and relief problem as great as that of 
1932-33. The necessity of finding a solution that will remedy 
the fundamental causes that have prolonged the depression 
must be apparent to all. Present conditions cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely without seriously affecting the financial 
structure and the morale of our people. 


Record of Service in the Seventy-fifth Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD W. CURLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14) , 1938 


LETTERS TO HON. EDWARD W. CURLEY, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 


remarks, I include the following letters of Speaker WILLIAM 
B, BANKHEAD; Majority Leader Sam RAYBURN; Hon; Mary T. 
Norton, chairman of the Committee on Labor; William 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor; Hon. 
ROBERT Ramspeck, chairman of the Committee on the Civil 
Service; and Hon. Jim Meap, chairman of the Committee on 


the Post Office and Post Roads: 
LEGISLATIVE RECORD IN THE SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 
. THE SPEAKER’s Rooms, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
- Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Epwarp W. CURLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear FRIEND: I regret exceedingly that on account of your 
temporary indisposition you were unable to attend the closing ses- 
sion of the Seventy-fifth Congress. I am sure that you would 
have been deeply gratified to have seen the conclusion of cur 
Gemocratic legislative program, to which you have contributed 
such zeal, fidelity, and ability. 

I have had constant opportunity to observe the fidelity with 
which you have discharged all the duties of your office as a Rep- 
resentative and I wish to congratulate you upon your excellent 
record in the House. You have been of great assistance to the 
leadership in carrying forward all the legislative programs of the 
Democratic administration, and I am sure that your record will 
meet with the cordial approval of your constituents. 

With every good wish for a pleasant and successful vacation, 

am, 


Sincerely your friend, - 
W. B. BANKHEAD, Speaker. 
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OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1938. 
Hon: Enwarp W. CURLEY, 
House of Representatives. 

Dzar Ep: The Seventy-fifth a eri is rapidly drawing to a 
close. I am writing you this letter to thank you for your ane 
spirit of cooperation with the House leadership. 

I want you to know how personally grateful I am to you for 
your loyalty not only to the House organization but also to the 
administration. I have depended on you much and during the 
short time you have been a Member of the House, you have im- 
pressed yourself upon its membership in a way that has made you 
very highly regarded. Your work on the Committees on the Civil 
Service, Election of the President, Vice President and Representa- 
tives in Congress, and Labor has been of great service. I trust 
that the people of your district will return you to the House of 
Representatives where, on account of character and ability, you 
will gain in power and in influence in the years to come. 

With every good wish for you personally, I am, 


Sincerely yours, K 


LABOR RECORD 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 1938. 
Hon. EDWARD W. CURLEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CURLEY: Now that the session has come to a close I 
want to thank you for your fine cooperation and able assistance 
during the time I have served as chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee. 

I know that you have always worked diligently and ably in the 
interest not only of your own constituents but of all the working 
people in this country. Your support of the wage and hour bill 
is indeed proof of that and I want you to know how much I 
appreciate your work on it not only in the committee but also 
on the floor. 

I have enjoyed working with you because of your spirit. of co- 
operation and your ability and shall look forward to your con- 
tinued membership on the Labor Committee during the Seventy- 
sixth Congress. 

With kindest regards and every good wish for a pleasant and 
restful summer, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary T. Norton, Chairman. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 1938. 
Hon. ED Wand W. CURLEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The record which you made as a Member 
of Congress shows that you supported all legislative measures spon- 


‘sored and approved by the American Federation of Labor. Your 


sympathetic understanding of all legislative proposals endorsed by 
the American Federation of Labor served to assist and help in a 
very definite way in the enactment of many of the legislative pro- 
posals in which the American Federation of Labor was deeply 
interested. 

I am pleased to extend to you the official endorsement of the 
American Federation of Labor in your campaign for reelection. I 
hope and trust that labor and all its friends in your congressional 
district will actively participate in your campaign for reelection, 
and through their efforts bring about your renomination and 
reelection by a most decisive majority. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S. 
COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 1938. 
Hon. Epwarp W. 


CURLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CoLLEAGUE: Now that the Seventy-fifth Congress has 
closed what we hope will be its last session, I wish to take an oppor- 
tunity of expressing to you my personal appreciation for the co- 
operation you have given me in regard to matters pending in the 
House Civil Service Committee. 

You have always been diligent in your consideration of the work 
of the committee, and I wish for you continued success. 

With personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT RAMSPECK, Chairman. 
THE POSTAL SERVICE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE. AND. POST ROADS, 
Washington, D. C., June 1938. 
Hon. Enpwarp W. CURLEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Deak Ep: Throughout the several sessions of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress you have accorded to mè, and to our Committee on the 
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Post Office and Post Roads in all legislative matters, support and 
coo) of inestimable value. 

You have shown that you appreciate the vastness as well as 
the efficiency of this great personal service Department of the 
government, and you have at all times indicated a deep grasp of 
the many problems that come before us in the form 
of 


It is with a realization of your untiring efforts in the advance- 
ment of the conditions of the postal employees and the improve- 
ment of the service generally that I send you this note of 
appreciation. 

I trust you will enjoy a vacation you have so richly earned, 
and 8 your political activities will continue to be eminently 
success 


Sincerely, 
4 Jim Meap, Chairman. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. FLETCHER] recently gave what he thought was an 
answer to my attacks on reciprocal-trade agreements. In this 
speech he called attention to the fact that in the first 4 
months of this year agricultural imports had decreased 
$259,000,000, or by 44 percent. However, the gentleman from 
Ohio did not explain the cause of this decrease in imports. 
Surely he must realize that during a depression, such as the 
present Roosevelt depression, imports decrease, and especially 
agricultural imports, as of our agricultural imports a sizable 
quantity are commodities we do not raise in this country, 
such as rubber, silk, coffee, cocoa, and tea. When there is a 
depression we have large numbers of persons unemployed, our 
factories are closed, as Mr. Roosevelt has succeeded in doing; 
and when factories are closed naturally they do not use raw 
materials, and when they do not use raw materials they do 
not buy them. 

I would like to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Ohio to the fact that our rubber imports have decreased 
from $70,000,000 in the first 4 months of 1937 to $55,000,000 
in the first 4 months of 1938; that wool, mohair, and other 


types of livestock hairs, which we do not produce in sufficient | 


quantities in this country, decreased from $52,000,000 in 1937 
to but $4,000,000 in 1938. This can be readily understood if 
one reads the papers in any textile center. The textile mills 
have closed. The carpet mills have closed. They have no 
need for this material: It is for the same reason that our 
imports of raw silk have decreased from $40,000,000 in 1937 
to but $26,000,000 in 1938; and coffee, cocoa, and tea have 
decreased from $96,000,000 to $63,000,000. I think this is 
an adequate answer to why our imports have decreased. I 
will admit that the Roosevelt administration is responsible 
for these decreases, but I do not think that the reciprocal- 
trade agreements are. My belief is that it is the unintelli- 
gent policies of the New Deal that are the cause of the present 
depression, and thus the cause of these decreases, and not the 
reciprocal-trade agreements. 

I most heartily agree with the gentleman from Ohio that 
our imports of such commodities in 1929 and throughout the 
twenties were greater than they are at the present time. We 
had prosperity at that time. Why should they not be 
greater? What I was complaining of was not these types of 
imports but the imports of competitive agricultural commodi- 
ties—ones that our farmers from the beginning of the history 
of this country until the New Deal—raised in adequate quan- 
tities to take care of the American public and still have an 
exportable surplus. It was Mr. Roosevelt’s policies which, for 
the first time in the history of our country, in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1937, necessitated this country’s importing 
more competitive agricultural commodities than we exported. 

I would like to further call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that—while our total imports decreased 40 per- 
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cent—our imports from trade-agreement countries decreased 
by 35 percent, which is an evidence that we gave these coun- 
tries concessions which made it possible—even with a de- 
pression in this country—to continue ‘to ship large quantities 
of agricultural commodities into this country; whereas in 
non-trade-agreement countries, which have received no spe- 
cial concessions from us, imports have decreased 44 percent 
in the first 4 months of this year over last year. 

The gentleman from Ohio further calls attention to the 
fact that our agricultural exports in the first 4 months of 
this year over last year increased by $66,000,000. This 
statement also is true. However, he did not find it expedient 
to explain it. I think it best can be explained by quoting 
from the Agricultural Situation of March 1, 1938, published 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. On page 
16 of that issue it explains this increase in exports in the 
following words: 

For the first time in several years the United States has become 
an important exporter of cereals. This is due to the favorable 


domestic harvests in 1937 and to the below-normal crops in 
foreign countries. ; 


Last year there were severe droughts in Canada, Argen- 
tina, and several other grain-producing countries, while we 
have an above average crop. Consequently, our exports of 
grains and grain preparations increased from $12,000,000 in 
the first 4 months of 1937 to $91,000,000 in the first 4 months 
of 1938, or a net increase of $79,000,000. Thus we find that 
our increase in agricultural exports can all be explained by 
the fact that nature was unkind to other sections of the 
world and that this country—in spite of the Roosevelt farm 
program—had a good grain crop last year. This increase 
is temporary and is already commencing to stop. 

As soon as the new Canadian crap comes into being we 
will again be back to an import basis: However, our exports 
of dried and evaporated fruit decreased by 22.4 percent, of 
canned fruits decreased 13.3 percent, and of unmanufactured 
cotton decreased by 26.3 percent. These are but a few ex- 
amples of decreases during the first 4 months of 1938 under 
the same period in 1937 of exports which we have for years 
been an important world source of supply. 

I would like to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Ohio to the fact that our entire exports for the first 4 months 
of this year increased by 12 percent. However, our exports 
from trade- agreement countries increased by but 6 percent 
and to non-trade-agreement countries they increased by 16 
percent. I would like to have the gentleman from Ohio ex- 
plain to me the value of all of these concessions that we are 
supposed to have received from trade-agreement countries. 
If we had received any real concessions, any intelligent per- 
son would know that the trade-agreement countries would 
have bought a greater proportion of goods from us than 
countries which made no concessions, However, they did 
not. They were not even able to keep up with the countries 
that made no agreements with us and who gave us no al- 
leged concessions. In fact, to paraphrase Mr. Hull’s speech 
of last February in Des Moines, Iowa, this is another of those 
“sleeveless claims” made by the proponents of the reciprocal- 
trade agreements who “in their unholy zeal have over- 
reached themselves in the falsity of their assertions and 
have defeated their own efforts.” 


Reorganization of the Executive Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FINLY H. GRAY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 
Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the reorganization bill 
was not defeated. It was the rider delegating congressional 
power to be exercised by another department and forbidden 
by the terms of the Constitution which was, in fact, voted 
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upon, and defeated by reason of such constitutional conflict, 
the principle having been repudiated by the Democratic 
Party. 

When it was proposed to strike out this provision dele- 
gating congressional power, to be exercised by another de- 
partment, so that parts could be voted upon separately, it 
was ruled out and prevented and the Member who wished 
to vote for reorganization was forced to swallow it all or 
none. 

The provisions delegating congressional powers to be ex- 
ercised by the executive branch of the Government were 
in fact no part of the reorganization bill and had nothing 
to do with the reorganization of the Departments as pledged 
by the platforms of both parties in different national party 
conventions, and by the candidates of both parties for 30 
years. 

These unrelated and controversial provisions were, brought 
in and attached to the bill to be carried on the bill as riders, 
as they could not be passed on their merits if brought up 
and considered separately by themselves, or from other issues 
before Congress. 

This rider provision on the reorganization bill alone would 
have been even more overwhelmingly defeated if it had been 
made an entirely separate measure and considered, in fact, 
separate and apart from the merits of reorganization of the 
executive departments, and received most of the votes ap- 
pearing cast for it, by reason of the merits of other -parts 
of the bill. 


Build the National Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, in 1932 the na- 
tional income had fallen to thirty-eight billions. The policies 
of the Federal Government were a direct cause in raising the 
national income to sixty-eight billions in 1937. It is plain 
that the resulting increase in national income was many 
times greater than the Federal expenditures which stimu- 
lated the recovery. In 1938 we have encountered a new de- 
pression and the national income has fallen to the rate of 
about fifty-six billions. The Seventy-fifth Congress under 
the leadership of President Roosevelt meets the challenge of 
this present national crisis with the enactment of the 
$3,753,000,000 recovery and relief bill. The methods pro- 
vided in this legislation have been proven successful in rais- 
ing us from the low point of 1932 to a substantial improve- 
ment in 1937. 

RECOVERY AND RELIEF BILL 

One billion five hundred million dollars will be used for 
work relief during the next 8 months. Seventy-five million 
dollars is provided for the program of the National Youth 
Administration. Three hundred million dollars is authorized 
to permit the undertaking of the immediate construction of 
low-rent housing. The Public Works Administration, whose 
operations were suspended a year ago, will resume the spon- 
soring of projects through a system of loans and grants to 
States, municipalities, and other public bodies. More than 
a billion dollars is provided for that purpose. Provision is 
made for the construction of highways, fiood-control proj- 
ects, payments to farmers to maintain parity prices for agri- 
cultural products, Federal public buildings, and rural electri- 
fication loans. It has been figured by some statisticians that 
the business turn-over that should result from this expendi- 
ture will reach $20,000,000,000. 

With the cooperation of all groups of our citizens this 
program of recovery should meet with assured success. 


Ours is a great nation, rich in natural resources. It is in- 


tolerable that in the midst of the plenty which we have 


the capacity to provide, poverty and distress should be wide- 
spread. The recovery and relief bill should substantially 
relieve unemployment. The resulting stimulation to busi- 
ness should aid private enterprise in going still further along 
the road of business activity and new undertakings. 

The exhaustion of purchasing power and the concentra- 
tion and stagnation of private capital have been the main 
causes of our economic troubles. It is necessary that the 
Government take the initiative to break the blockade and 
start the flow of trade and commerce. 

WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 

Excessively low wages and the exploitation of child labor 
have been contributing causes to this economic stagnation. 
The wage and hour bill will serve the purpose of, first, 
eliminating child labor; and, secondly, establishing a floor 
below which wages may not drop and a ceiling above which 
working hours may not be increased. 

More than ever before the prosperity of any part of our 
population depends upon the prosperity of all. Trade and 
commerce cease when the wage earner’s income is either 
destroyed by unemployment or reduced so low that pur- 
chases fall far behind our capacity to produce. No more 
humane measure was ever passed by the Congress of the 
United States than the wage and hour bill and business 
and employers generally should rejoice in being protected 
from unfair competition. 

ANTIMONOPOLY RESOLUTION 

Monopolies in industry, in finance, and in commerce, fur- 
nish one of the great problems before our Nation when we 
consider means of avoiding the pitfalls of depressions 
brought about by the undue concentration of wealth and 
power. The right solution to this problem is a major 
undertaking. In passing the antimonopoly investigation 
resolution this Congress is providing means that are ade- 
quate to cope with the magnitude and seriousness of this 
problem. 


Polish Patriotism in American Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it has been the custom 
of Congress for several years to honor and pay deserved 
tribute to the patriotism and heroism displayed by Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski in the cause of American independence by 
adopting each year a resolution providing that the President 
of the United States shall issue a proclamation calling upon 
Officials to display the flag of the United States on all Gov- 
ernment. buildings on October 11, and inviting the people 
to observe the day in schools and churches or other suitable 
places with appropriate ceremonies in commemoration of 
the death of General Pulaski on October 11, 1779, from 
wounds received by him 2 days earlier at the siege of Savan- 
nah, in the State of Georgia. 

The present Congress, not unmindful of the debt of grati- 
tude that we as a Nation owe to this illustrious soldier, has 
passed the necessary resolution that makes suitable provi- 
sion for honor to be paid to General Pulaski on October 11 
of the present year. 

It is right and proper that we should pay this tribute of 
honor and praise each year. In doing so we are not only 
mindful of the worth-while service General Pulaski rendered 
te the cause of winning American independence, but also 
of the patriotic and heroic service that has been rendered 
by our Polish citizens in each of the wars in which our 
Nation has been called upon to participate. 

The pages of American history are filled with evidence 
of Polish patriotism. While we more frequently express our 
appreciation in celebrations that emphasize the outstanding 
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service of Generals Pulaski and Kosciusko in the Revolu- 
tionary War, yet there were also hundreds of other Polish 
patriots who participated in the War of Independence and 
fought with the same valor and courage that was shown 
by their illustrious Polish leaders whose names have come 
down to us honored and revered. 

In the War of 1812, and in the War with Mexico in 1846, 
our Polish citizens answered the call of our country and 
fought with the same characteristic courage as had distin- 
guished those Polish patriots of an earlier day. 

When Civil War came upon us in 1861-65 there were only 
30,000 Poles—men, women, and children—living in the 
United States at that time, but nearly 4,000 of that number 
joined the Union Army. Many of them became leaders. All 
of them fought with courage and met the dangers and sac- 
rifices unflinchingly. Foremost among these Polish patriots 
was General Wladimir Krzyanowski. Born in Poland, a 
member of a family long connected with the struggle for 
Polish independence, he came to this country to escape the 
_ exile to Siberia, to which he had been sentenced, because 
of his participation in the battle for independence. Fully 
appreciative of the blessings of liberty he enjoyed in this 
country he gave himself wholeheartedly to the maintenance 
of our national unity during the Civil War. 

In the Spanish-American War of 1898 the same zeal and 
enthusiasm that had been shown in the past by those of 
Polish ancestry was again in evidence. Realizing that this 
conflict gave an opportunity to drive despotism and tyranny 
from this Western Hemisphere it was natural that they 
should respond in answer to the call. 

Nor was it strange that when our country entered the 
World War that Polish boys rallied wholeheartedly to that 
cause. Many of them had already volunteered for service in 
the Polish Army before our own country became a partici- 
pant in the war. It was natural that the principles involved 
in that great conflict should have a particular appeal to 
those of Polish blood. Their forefathers for hundreds of 
years had fought against invasion and for national existence. 
The love for liberty and freedom is inherent to every Pole. 
Consequently, whether they served under the American or 
the Polish flag each fought with distinguished courage. 

Recognizing and appreciating the continuing willingness 
upon the part of our Polish citizens to serve our country 
with faithfulmess and fidelity it is particularly appropriate 
that tribute be paid whenever opportunity is afferded. In 
this connection may I say, in conclusion, that it seems to me 
that proper tribute might be paid, at this time, to that other 
great Polish-American Revolutionary soldier, General Thad- 
deus Kosciusko, by naming the great hall soon to be erected 
at West Point, N. Y., as part of our Military Establishment 
at that place, in his honor and in remembrance of the dis- 
tinguished service he rendered the American Revolutionary 
cause. I have already communicated to the commandant at 
West Point my thought and desire in this matter, and trust 
that others will cooperate in the endeavor. The patriotism 
of our Polish citizens in the wars of our country make it 
proper that we pay this additional honor to patriotic service. 


Report to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE B. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speaker, now that we have 
reached the close of the Seventy-fifth Congress it is, I think, 
fitting that I give the people of the Thirty-eighth District of 
New York, who have chosen me to represent them here, an 
account of my stewardship. 

The record of 2 years’ work of the Congress, which has con- 
sidered and determined matters of the most vital import to 
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the present and future of this great Nation, cannot, of course, 
be presented within the time limit of these remarks except in 
the most cursory brief form. Yet I would like my constitu- 
ents to know that the deepest sense of gratitude for the honor 
they have given me has impelled me to attempt to justify 
their confidence, by striving during this Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress to act always in their interest and in the interest and 
welfare of the Nation. How well I have done this will be 
judged by the people I represent. Should they not approve 
my judgment, I shall be thankful if they do not doubt my 
sincerity. 
AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, AND LABOR 

The Roosevelt administration, faced with unprecedented 
problems because of the national and international economic 
collapse, has had to employ new and strong methods for the 
preservation of this world’s greatest democracy. Yet, despite 
the clamor of critics, underlying every New Deal proposal 
there has been a consistent adherence to the definite objec- 
tives which President Roosevelt announced upon first taking 
office, namely, recovery and reform, and, pending the accom- 
plishment of these, relief. f 

With the two great wings of our national economy—agri- 
culture and industry—in ruin, the administration concen- 
trated upon these. Yet it is only in comparatively recent 
months that we finally have adopted permanent legislation 
which will permit agriculture an existence. I supported the 
farm bill, believing that it will, by providing purchasing power 
for the farmer, help every enterprise in our national life. 

The administration has long realized that enforced isola- 
tion by the loss of foreign markets and the repudiation of 
foreign debts, together with unregulated business practices, 
contributed to paralyze industry. But the President has had 
an uphill fight against Republicans and reactionary Demo- 
crats to accomplish anything basic in this field. 

However, as a member of the steering committee for the 
enactment of a bill which would spread employment and 
increase wages and purchasing power of industrial workers, 
stop the shocking conditions of child labor prevalent in 
certain areas, and prevent inhumanly long hours of labor, I 
am happy to say that we finally have a measure of success. 

Although a very modest bill indeed, the wage and hour 
bill enacted in this session will accomplish many of those 
purposes; besides this it will help many of our Monroe 
County manufacturers who provide decent working condi- 
tions to compete with sections who heretofore have not. 

I believe that my attitude that the welfare of labor is 
the foundation of a prosperous nation is well known, and 
uv record on legislation for the benefit of labor will bear it 
out. . 

The slump from the progress we were making toward re- 
covery gave Congress the alternative of letting things run 
farther down hill or taking positive action. In keeping with 
the first policy that the unfortunate victims of the depres- 
sion should not starve and that a program of public work 
would help start business upon the upgrade, I voted for the 
administration's relief appropriations. Improvement in busi- 
ness is now being seen and I hope will continue. 

TOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 

I regret exceedingly that my bill for assistance to dis- 
tressed borrowers from the H. O. L. C. was not passed at this 
Congress, since I believe that many home owners need help 
as much today as in 1933. 

HOUSING 

In my opinion, there is nothing which this great civiliza- 
tion needs more than Nation-wide construction of new houses 
for our ill-housed people. Squalorous and unsanitary hous- 
ing not only breeds disease but also has an effect upon the 


morale and character of people. With these things in mind, 


as well as with the attendant help to business and labor, I 
was active in the passage of the United States Housing Act 
and had hoped to secure cooperation from the City Council 
of Rochester to provide much needed low-cost housing in 
our city. Most other large cities in New York State are 
seeking Federal funds for this purpose. Although social lead- 
ers and experts have stated the need for low-cost housing 
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projects in Rochester, the city council refuses to take the 
necessary action. 
COMMITTEE WORK 

As a member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, it was my privilege to take part in the drafting 
and to support: 

The Railroad Retirement Act, giving much-needed justice 
to rail employees. 

The food and drug bill, a protection for the American con- 
suming public against fraudulent and harmful representa- 
tions. 

The civil aeronautics act, a most important step in the 
development and safety of our Air Service; and other im- 
portant legislation. 

VETERAN LEGISLATION 

While no generation can ever attempt to repay the sacri- 
fices of the veterans of this Nation’s wars, certainly those 
who have faced suffering and death for the liberties we 
enjoy have first claim to our gratitude and honor. Such 
has been my attitude upon legislation affecting veterans. 
While no major laws were enacted, certain adjustments and 
increases were voted. The scope of existing laws was 
broadened to include worthy groups previously barred from 
benefits to which they were entitled. Increases to Spanish 
War veterans, to totally disabled World War veterans, whose 
disabilities were not proved to service, and making widows 
and orphans of our veterans who died with 10 percent service 
connected disabilities eligible to pension benefits, were among 
the measures on which I voted favorably. Restoration of 
retirement benefits to emergency officers of the World War 
also received my favorable vote. 

BUSINESS AND TAXATION 

I voted for the Glass bill which provides loans by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to public agencies, and 
extension of credit facilities. The small-business man is par- 
ticularly provided for in this bill. 

I supported the revision of the bankruptcy laws to con- 

-form to present business requirements. The concessions to 
the wage earner in this bill are particularly desirable. 

Believing, as I have previously publicly expressed, that the 
corporate-surplus and capital-gaims tax of last year needed 
revamping, I opposed their continuation. After much nego- 
tiation these taxes were revised and greatly improved. 

I voted for the Flood Control Act and an extension of the 
Disaster Loan Act. As a former member of the New York 
State Senate Highway Survey Commission, I know how much 
New York State needs an expanded highway program. 
Hence I opposed the attempt to cut down Federal aid for 
highways. 

REORGANIZATION BILL 

Probably the most mooted legislation which has ever been 
before Congress, the reorganization bill, deserves special 
consideration. I therefore refer you regarding this measure 
to my remarks made on the floor of the House. 

` INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
With a feeling of the precarious international situation in 
regard to peace and the horror of our people of being 
drawn into war, I voted for the neutrality law as a safeguard 
against involvement in war. With the same purpose in 
mind and the conviction that those who suffer war's ravages 
should have a choice in declaring it, I supported the Ludlow 
referendum amendment. 
Upon the principle that the United States must have ade- 
quate defense to preserve peace, I actively supported the so- 
called big-Navy bill and the increased air force. 
While I protested the extension of the quota for shoes, in 
general I think that the reciprocal-trade policy of President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull has, by and large, increased 
our foreign trade and conduced to better international rela- 
tions. 
f With the light of democracy snuffed out in many parts of 

the world, the United States, as ever in its history, is a 
sanctuary from oppression, religious or civil. In that con- 
nection our office, in cooperation with the Bureau of Immi- 
gration, has been able to assist in uniting families, prevent 
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separations, and even to save innocent victims of religious or 
political persecution from cruel prison or even death, 
LOCAL 

Space obviously does not permit an entire catalog of de- 
tailed local activities, such as the successfully sponsored bill 
permitting steamship service between Rochester and Alex- 
andria Bay. 

The numerous private bills which I introduced for relief 
of individuals, most of which passed the House, were not all 
passed by the Senate. 

Our office has tried to be of assistance to those who were 
seeking Government positions, R. F. C. loans, various depart- 
mental information, civil-service ratings, and so forth. We 
sought to be considered as the clearing house for general 
contact by the people of the Thirty-eighth District with their 
Federal Government. 

I have personally held, since the depression has necessi- 
tated the vast expenditure of funds by the Federal Govern- 
ment, that in the interest of relieving suffering and unem- 
ployment, stimulating business, and getting permanent 
improvements it was my duty to see that my district received 
its fair share of such expended funds. I believe that I can 
in fairness say that we have not been slighted in Monroe 
County during the past 2 years. For example: 


Wi PEA. project aeeT . eee 86. 700, 000 
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Not to mention H. O. L. C., with over $18,000,000 advanced 
in Monroe County, and numerous F. H. A. guaranties and 
advances from other Federal agencies. 

There are other useful public works that we need in Mon- 
roe County, but I have not been able to prevail upon the 
Republican local authorities to undertake them; for example, 
deepening and widening the outlet of Irondequoit Bay. This 
project, long talked of and contemplated, can, I believe, be 
done as a W. P. A. project. It would make the beautiful bay 
ideal for fishing, swimming, boating, and other recreational 
purposes and at the same time be a sanitary measure, since 
it would help eliminate the stagnant and, in some parts, un- 
wholesome pools of water which now exist. 

GENERAL 

Although the foregoing remarks upon weighty problems are 
necessarily brief, I shall be glad to amplify any of them upon 
request. 

Our office will continue to be open for the convenience and 
use of the public at 112 Federal Building, Rochester. I shall 
be more than glad at any time to meet with any of the people 
of the Thirty-eighth District or to answer any inquiries. 

Regardless of what the future holds for me, I shall ever be 
proud and grateful for the opportunity given me to be the 
representative of the finest people in America in one of the 
most historic sessions in the annals of Congress. 


Deliberate Deception and Distortion—Flood 
Control 


The statement that Congressman PLUMLEY was either “paired, 
absent, or voted for“ the so-called flood- control bill was, and is, 
a deliberately false statement, a distortion of the facts, and an 
attempt by innuendo to deceive the people of Vermont with 
respect to his official act, namely his vote, which vote was against 
the bill. 


oF 
HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I desire to say that the 
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statement I made the other day to the effect that there was 
no limit to the extent, quality, or characer of misstatements, 
misrepresenations, and propaganda in which those opposed 
to me would indulge, needed no proof for it was already 
obvious, and does not need to be reiterated, for it is axio- 
matic, having proved itself. 

However, if anyone doubted the statement, here is the 
proof. Those pro-New Deal opponents of mine who are so 
biased that they cannot even be fair, or honest, to say 
nothing of truthful or ethical, overshot the mark. 

I was one of the four Members of the House to vote against 
the so-called flood-control bill, both viva voce and on a 
standing vote when a division was called for by Mr. EBER- 
HARTER. Any number of Members, from the Speaker down, 
know this to be a fact. 

Moreover, in answer to a wire from the Rutland Herald, I 
telegraphed that paper as follows: 

The vote on flood control was 226 to 4. I was one of the four to 
vote against the adoption of the conference report. 

CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, M. O. 

The information so furnished was available to any and all 
who might be interested, and was obtainable from many 
other sources. 

My attitude before the committee, in conference, and in 
a dozen different places, under all conditions and circum- 

“stances, was that of determined opposition, and in agree- 
ment with the position of the other members of the Vermont 
delegation in Congress. This was and is a well-known fact 
in Congress and out. 

Disregarding this fact, however, and the facts, those 
papers and people who undertook by innuendo to give the 
people the impression that I was either paired, absent, or 
voted for it when the vote on the conference report was had, 
showed how desperate they must be to so deliberately mis- 
represent and misstate the fact. 

It is, nevertheless, in accord with the position they have 
heretofore taken, and they are running true to form, for this 
whole situation is in accord with other positions and state- 
ments of theirs when they have utterly disregarded or ignored 
the facts. 

Inasmuch as I have no reason to expect them to apologize, 
retract, or correct, I take this opportunity to let the people 
of Vermont know, first, the fact, and, second, to what ends 
some people will go in an attempt to distort and misrepre- 
sent the facts in order to deceive the public. 

However, the situation is adequately covered by an editorial 
which recently appeared in the Randolph (Vt.) Herald and 
News, which says: 

ANYTHING TO BEAT PLUMLEY 


the captious anti-Plumley newspapers, anxious to 
prejudice the Northfield man before the Vermont public, observing 
that the Representative wasn’t recorded as voting against the flood- 
control bill when it came before the House, intimated that he was 
either absent, paired, or voted for it. It is to be hoped that they 
will take the same pains to make it clear, now that the facts are 
known, that there was no record vote on the bill at final passage 
in the House, merely a standing vote, and that Mr. PLUMLEY was 
one of the small minority who stood up on the “no” side. 


Some of 


Roosevelt Fights On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, “Cut off your nose to spite 
your face.” 

That has been and still is the Wall Street. policy. When 
I say Wall Street, I mean it in the broad sense of the words, 
which includes the bankers, industrial chiefs, stock manipu- 
lators, or, in other words, the inside Wall Street ring that 
controls the majority of the large banks and industries 
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throughout the United States, who, a year ago, ordained 
that the President must be stopped, and stopped at any 
price. These ungrateful, avaricious men forget that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt saved nearly all of them, not only from 
bankruptcy and ruin, but the whole Nation from very serious 
discontent bordering on revolt. 
HUE AND CRY ABOUT TAXES 

Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding that during 1936 and 1937 
their own reports show that they have made more money 
than they did in the balmy days of 1928 and 1929, we now 
hear the shrill hue and cry from such gentlemen as Mr. 
Girdler, Mr. Weir, and Mr. Stettinius, of the Steel Trust; Mr. 
Sloan and Mr. Knudson, of the automobile industry; and in 
fact many gentlemen of all other large industries, whose 
salaries range from $100,000 to $500,000 a year, that the 
President and the New Deal interfere with and restrict busi- 
ness, and that our taxes are too high. They conveniently 
forget that there was no Government interference with 
business from 1920 to 1929, when in the latter year the 
greatest crash in our country’s history occurred, closing 80 
percent of our factories and 90 percent of our banks, made 
insolyent nearly all of our insurance companies and threw 
out of employment nearly 16,000,000 willing workers, They 
ignore the fact that the masses, during 1931 and 1932, yes, 
the people in general, lost confidence in the Government and 
there was nothing but despondency and fear everywhere. 

ROOSEVELT RESTORES CONFIDENCE 

The election of Franklin D. Roosevelt was the only thing 
that appeased the Nation, and justly so, because immediately 
after his election, and especially after he was sworn in, confi- 
dence gradually returned. In the future the industrial his- 
torian will give Roosevelt due and deserved credit for the 
courageous and definitely wise program and progressive poli- 
cies he has pursued. Time will not permit me to restate 
all the beneficial laws that have been enacted by the Demo- 
cratic Congress, but the very men who are responsible today 
for the recession are the same ones who urged that the 
Congress, in a perilous hour, be called to meet in extraordi- 
nary session, 

WALL STREET BECOMES DISPLEASED 

During the first special session in 1933, while legislation 
was being enacted to start the wheels of commerce, these 
Wall Street racketeers of unenviable reputation were greatly 
displeased the moment Roosevelt insisted that wage earners, 
farmers, and small-business men were entitled to some of the 
benefits. His aims and policies have been continually at- 
tacked and criticized by these gentlemen, who deliberately 
ignore the fact that the increase in purchasing power made 
possible the increase in their business and profits. In 1934 
Roosevelt’s aim was to continue to increase the earning and 
purchasing power of the wage earners and farmers. But 
this, obviously, required Government aid. The States and 
municipalities were unable to cope with existing conditions 
and it became necessary for the Federal Government, with its 
vast credit reservoir, to come to their rescue. Millions of 
policyholders, bank depositors, building and Joan association 
investors, small-business men—in fact, nearly everyone had 
to be saved from complete ruination—all of which required 
huge sums of money, which were forthcoming from the Fed- 
eral Government only. This necessitated a small increase 
in taxation and immediately a hue and cry was started by 
the largest beneficiaries. 

PROFITS TAX A SAVIOR 

As I stated on the floor of the House, the opposition to the 
undistributed-profits tax and the capital-gains tax came 
from those whose salaries ran from $100,000 to $500,000 a 
year, to say nothing about their dubious bonuses and divi- 
dends, and although the general expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government were below Coolidge’s and Hoover’s ad- 
ministrations, the banks, insurance companies, railroads, 
building and loan associations, home owners and farmers 
were saved, and many other constructive activities were 
effected. Our Navy was enlarged; our land armaments and 
air forces increased, which alone justifiably required over 
$2,000,000,000. Naturally, all this made necessary an increase 
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in taxes, but at no time has the Seventy-fourth or. Seventy- 
fifth Congress imposed any new tax unless it was on capital 
„gains or undistributed profits. 

These gentlemen and their publicity agencies deliberately 
withheld from the American people the fact that this new 
tax was to be on the profits and not on savings or capital— 
yes, on profits made possible by the New Deal policies. They 

willfully and deliberately ignore the fact that. taxes in the 

United States are much lower than taxes in Great Britain, 

France, Italy, Germany, or any other first-rate country. 
CONSPIRACY TO RUIN ROOSEVELT 

Last January I invited attention to the fact that willful and 
deliberate attempts would be made to stop Roosevelt, and 
the policy agreed upon I consider criminal, yes, treasonable. 
This policy was, in the first place, to have the bankers refuse 
all loans to legitimate business. Next, that unwarranted sur- 
pluses should be created in all materials—big industrial 
plants were going full blast, not only 8 hours a day but the 
majority of them worked 8 hours on three shifts—to bring 
about a general lay-off of labor and create unemployment 
and a general recession in business during the fall of 1937 
before the convening of Congress. This was done not only to 
influence Congress but to undermine President Roosevelt’s 
New Deal policies and at the same time to use unemployment 
against labor and in that way combat the efforts of labor to 
obtain shorter hours and living wages. This is now gener- 
ally admitted by all independent students and economists. 
Although for a time they have succeeded in their dastardly 
policies against the administration and the Nation, yet I am 
sure the wise policies pursued by the President and Congress 
will put the Wall Street gang of greedy manipulators to rout. 

I must not forget to mention also that to aid them in their 
conspiracy these accursed vipers have utilized the stock ex- 
change and the great “patriotic” group of gamblers to force 
down the prices of stocks; and it is to be regretted that in- 

stead of devoting their time and efforts to business, many 
businessmen are giving their time to the stock tickers. And 
it is further regrettable that the ticker rather than business 
itself should be a barometer. I myself regret exceedingly 
that, due to the tremendous false propaganda and adulter- 
ated publicity, not only through the press but through vari- 
ous institutes, which are nothing but masked lobbying organ- 
izations, these forces have been able to obtain support in 
Congress of certain influential Members who previously had 
supported beneficial legislation, and thereby to effect the re- 
peal or modification of the surplus and capital-gains taxes. 
I feel that these men who permit themselves to be used by 
the enemies of progress and the New Deal will be obliged to 
do a lot of explaining in the next election; and many of them 
who lend themselves to these untenable, destructive activities 
will be missing. 

PROFITEERS IGNORE FACTS 

Mr. Speaker, from time to time I have called attention to 
the fact that notwithstanding these Republican newspapers 
and propagandists and lobbyists, whenever opportunity pre- 
sented itself, hailed with glee and pleasure the unemployment 
and recession, have willfully ignored the fact that during 
1936 and 1937 profits were greater than ever before; that 
farmers were receiving more for their products and that the 
wage earners’ salaries were increased. They willfully and 
deliberately ignore the fact that there is more money locked 
up in our banks than ever before in our history; that we have 
more gold and silver in our Treasury; that our credit is better 
than ever before and that our exports during 1937 and the 
first part of 1938 have greatly increased and are still grow- 
ing; that the wealth of the Nation has increased over 40 
percent since 1933; that every bank deposit is safe, being 
insured by the Government; and that nearly all life-insur- 
ance companies have been aided, even saved. 

Mr. Speaker, if time would permit, I would quote not only 
the New York Times, Philadelphia Record, Chicago Daily 
Times, and even some of the unfair Republican newspapers, 
such as the Chicago Tribune, Chicago Daily News, the Phila- 
delphia, Inquirer’s financial reports and articles, and other 
independent economists and writers, as against the willful 
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un-American, disloyal Republican propaganda carried on in 
behalf of the Wall Street gentry and such men as Gannett, 
of New York; Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, and other agents, 
lawyers, and publicists of the vested interests—the. United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and the other lesser lights on the pay 
rolls of these lobbying organizations. 

Even with all these misleading—yes, false—statements that 
are appearing day after day in newspapers, magazines, over 
the radio, and through underground channels, it all will be of 
no avail for the Republican politicians who, for personal 
advantage, have subjected themselves to and are still being 
used by the vested interests and are again striving to get 
control of the Government. 

Judging by personal knowledge, reports I have read, and 
conditions in my own city, I am satisfied that business is 
bound to improve; that hundreds of thousands of those de- 
liberately thrown out of employment will have to be reem- 
ployed, and that the prices of commodities, as well as the 
prices of stocks and bonds, will increase. Not that I advocate 
the purchasing of stocks, because after investigation of the 
stock exchanges I am satisfied that no one can expect to 
make any money through stock speculation. In view of the 
Whitney and other stock brokers’ and manipulators’ dis- 
closures, people should realize that the professional gamblers, 
whenever they are ready, will not permit outsiders to make 
any money on stocks. As it has been said many times: “You 
can beat a race, but you cannot beat the races.” And you 
cannot beat the stock exchange. 

NEW BENEFITS AND IMPROVEMENTS 

I am pleased that we were finally able to pass the wage and 
hour bill after many months of hard and bitter fighting. I 
feel that this bill will prove of tremendous benefit to both 
labor and business. I am also glad that we have finally 
eliminated child labor. At the same time I regret deeply the 
last-minute defeat of the strengthening amendment to the 
Walsh-Healy Act, but I am confident that its passage will be 
effected in the next session. The new Government relief bill 
will provide employment for additional thousands of im- 
poverished men and women at pay up to $85 per month. 
Although this will undoubtedly require additional taxes, I will 
insist that they be borne by those vested interests which were 
responsible for unemployment and not by the masses. 

I am also pleased at the passage of my bankruptcy bill. 
Although it does not contain all that I urged, it will restrict 
the nefarious financial scheming of the racketeering so- 
called protective bondholders’ committees, which have 
sucked dry the meager purses of countless thousands of 
innocent bondholders. Future investments are by this bill 
made safer and more secure. 

We have given a very great deal of much-needed help to 
the farmers of the Nation. Too bad, indeed, that some farm- 
ers have allowed themselves to be misled and propagan- 
dized by the vicious Republican newspapers, and fail to 
show appreciation for the boons our President and this 
administration have granted them. 

We have provided for better housing which will, eventually, 
eliminate slum districts and provide clean and sanitary 
homes for the wage earners. At the same time home con- 
struction will effect a tremendous increase in employment. 

Although we did not pass the court bill, President Roose- 
velt has won a great moral victory in that the clamor raised 
over the bill hastened the retirement of two of the reaction- 
ary Supreme Court judges. No longer is the Supreme Court 
the tool of the special interests and the large corporations. 
No longer need we fear that remedial acts of Congress will 
improperly be nullified. The Supreme Court has now re- 
verted to the pursuance of the duties it was instituted to 
perform. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me say that the people of 
the United States will continue to be properly aided by the 
liberal, progressive policies of President Roosevelt and the 
Democratic Party, no matter how much the selfish interests 
of Wall Street may try to stop the carrying out of those 
beneficial policies. 
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New Deal Expenditures 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, at high 
noon March 4, 1938, President Roosevelt and the New Deal 
administration completed 5 years in absolute control of all 
branches of the Federal Government. During that period 
they spent $38,202,164,269, received $21,035,505,193; and ac- 
cumulated a deficit of $17,166,659,076. It is, of course, impos- 
sible for anyone to comprehend the magnitude of such 
astronomical figures as these. The only way they can be 
understood is by comparing them with the financial opera- 
tions of previous periods in the history of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

THE LARGEST EXPENDITURES IN OUR HISTORY 

The New Deal administration has had average weekly ex- 
penditures that were greater than those made in any fiscal 
year prior to the Civil War. It averaged greater expenditures 
each month than were made in any fiscal year prior to 1908, 
with the exception of the 3 Civil War years—1863, 1864, and 
1865. It is well to remember that the 1865 expenditures were 
the largest of any fiscal year prior to the World War. 

If we total the expenditures for the 5 fiscal years from 1861 
to 1865, inclusive, we find that the New Deal has financed 
another Civil War every 163 days. If we total the entire 
expenditures of the Federal Government up to June 30, 1917, 
we find that the present administration spent 33 percent more 
in the last 5 years than was spent in the 128 years from 1789 
to 1917. If we total the expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment from its beginning up to March 4, 1938, we find that 25 
cents out of every dollar spent by the Federal Government 
since its establishment has been spent by the New Deal. 

If we total ordinary receipts, it would take $2,374,730,533 
more than the total receipts of the Federal Government from 
1789 to June 1919 to pay the New Deal’s bills. In other words, 
the Roosevelt administration has spent more money than the 
Federal Government received in the first 130 years of its 
existence. These years include all of the periods in which this 
country was at war. War periods have always been periods 
of excessive tax collection. 

With the exception of the 2 fiscal years of 1918 and 1919, in 
which we made the bulk of World War expenditures, there 
has never been a 5-year period in which even 60 percent as 
much money has been spent as in the past 5 years. In other 
words, the New Deal has spent nearly twice as much as has 
been spent in any other 5 years. The Roosevelt administra- 
tion has spent $5,004,000,000, or 15 percent more than was 
spent in the 3 war years 1917, 1918, and 1919. 

Total expenditures of the United States Government, as 
reported in the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for the fiscal year 1937, from 1789 to June 30, 1917, were 
only $28,700,000,000; by March 3, 1933, they had risen to 
$117,700,000,000; and by March 3, 1938, to $155,900,000,000. 

The plea of the present administration that emergency 
expenditures account for and warrant the tremendous in- 
crease in public expenditures is unfounded. The Treasury 
report already referred to shows that regular operating ex- 
penditures of the Government have risen from $2,779,000,000 
in 1933 to $3,189,000,000 in 1937, an increase of $410,000,000 
in 5 years. 

The increase in regular operating expenditures is espe- 
cially significant when it is considered that during the 10- 
year period from July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1931, the entire 
expenditures of the Government, exclusive of debt retire- 
ment, increased from $3,372,000,000 (for the fiscal year 1922) 
to but $3,652,000,000 in 1931. Furthermore, operating ex- 


penditures during this period represented nearly all the costs 
of Government, that is, 87 percent, exclusive of debt retire- 
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ment, in 1930. Also, during the 10 years, 1921-31 the public 
debt was reduced by over $7,000,000,000. 

This is not true for the regular expenditures of the New 
Deal. In 1934, the first complete fiscal year of the Roosevelt 
administration, regular operating expenditures were only 
34.3 percent of total expenditures; in 1937 it was 42.8 per- 
cent of the total. 

In spite of continued promises to reduce expenditures, 
the New Deal has gone ahead with greater and greater 
appropriations, the third session of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress appropriating $12,300,000,000, the largest total of all. 


BLANK-CHECK APPROPRIATIONS 


Not only have the Congresses under the New Deal ex- 
ceeded all records in appropriating funds, but they gave to 
the President, during his first 5 years in office, $15,790,000,000 
to spend at his discretion. These blank checks consti- 
tuted 36.5 percent of total appropriations in the years 1934- 
37. They were equivalent to nearly five times the total 
expenditures of the Civil War period; they equal the cost 
of 30 Panama Canals; they are enough to buy all of the real 
and personal property, at assessed valuation, in New Eng- 
land, Georgia, and Florida. 

In all our history prior to March 4, 1933, Congress gave 
the Presidents discretionary power over the spending of 
only $1,687,000,000. During the World War, Woodrow Wil- 
son was given blank check control over but $1,439,000,000, 
and Congress used nine different acts for conveying author- 
ity. At the time of the National Recovery Act, Congress 
gave President Roosevelt $3,300,000,000 to spend in almost 
any conceivable manner—and some of the projects result- 
ing therefrom were almost inconceivable. The Gold Reserve 
Act of 1934 created a $2,000,000,000 stabilization fund mak- 
ing it possible for the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury to deal in gold, Government securities, or foreign 
exchange. The Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 
gave the President another $4,000,000,000. Other grants 
followed, until the total had swelled to almost $16,000,000- 
000. The power represented by such appropriations has 
proved too much for administration by one individual; waste 
and ill-considered ventures have resulted. 

MOUNTING APPROPRIATIONS AND DEFICITS 

The Seventy-fifth Congress has set a new all-time high 
record of appropriations for peacetime by any nation any- 
where in the world. This Congress yoted a sum in excess of 
$12,300,000,000 for the coming fiscal year. 

That sum of $12,300,000,000 is three times more than the 
average annual appropriation during the Harding and Cool- 
idge terms. 

When the world-wide depression hit the United States 
shortly after Herbert Hoover came into the Presidency, Con- 
gress increased its appropriations from $4,600,000,000 in 1929 
to $5,200,000,000 in 1932. This led Candidate Roosevelt in 
the campaign of 1932 to condemn the increase in Govern- 
ment spending as being at “the most reckless and extrava- 
gant pace I have been able to discover in the statistical 
record of any peacetime government, anywhere, any time.” 
Shortly afterward, Mr. Roosevelt added, “if, like a spend- 
thrift, it (the Hoover administration) throws discretion to 
the wind, is willing to make no sacrifice at all in spending, 
extends its taxing to the limit of the people’s power to pay, 
and continues to pile up deficits, it is on the road to bank- 
ruptcy.” 

Mr. Roosevelt made those declarations before he took 
office as President. The appropriations by Congress since 
that date have been as follows: 


— T——¶¶¶pꝙ 7. 692 


000, 000 


= 10,336, 000, 000 
- 9,356, 000, 000 
- 12,300, 000, 000 

We all know what the situation has been. Deficits have 
been heaped upon deficits, with an utterly reckless disregard 
for consequences. Our national debt has nearly doubled. 
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Taxes have risen to a point where they are stifling business 
and still have failed to cover expenses. The Congress voted 
billion after billion with but one serious protest from the 
President—in the case of the soldiers’ bonus—and one minor 
protest—in the case of farm allotments. The President has 
done nothing whatsoever to attempt to check the Govern- 
ment’s spending mania. 

The evidence is now overwhelming that much of this 
spending has been superfluous. Much of it has been waste- 
ful. A great deal of it was primarily for personal political 
ends, a fact which is well known. 

Neither the pump-priming theory nor relief needs have 
been primarily responsible for the vast sums which have been 
spent. They have been voted by Congress and approved by 
the President on the good old theory that spending is always 
politically popular. Much of the relief money, as is now 
well known, has been spent where it would operate to influ- 
ence the most votes for the administration’s satellites. 

This spending has gone on for 5 years and more. The 
President is fully aware of the dangers of such a course, 
unless he cannot remember as far back as before March 4, 
1933. On March 10 in that year, in one of his first messages 
to Congress, Mr. Roosevelt attacked the Hoover spending 
policy and asserted that the accumulated deficit up to that 
date had contributed to the collapse of the banking system. 
“Tt has accentuated the stagnation of the economic life of 
our people,” he said. “It has added to the ranks of the 
unemployed. Our Government’s house is not in order, and 
for many reasons no effective action has been taken to restore 
it to order.” 

The accumulated deficit which, according to Mr. Roosevelt, 
was responsible for all of these things, was $5,000,000,000. 
When the deficit which will result from the $12,300,000,000 
appropriations of this Congress is added, the total deficit 
since the New Deal administration took office will be nearly 
$25,000,000,000. 

INCREASING TAX COLLECTIONS 

In some quarters it is believed that increases in the na- 
tional debt and current deficits are due, not alone to in- 
creased expenditures, but also to a drying up of tax collec- 
tions. This is not true. Receipts of the last 5 years have 
exceeded those of any similar period in our history except 
those of the war years 1917-21. Average weekly receipts 
since 1933 have been greater than annual receipts were 
prior to 1863; monthly receipts have been greater than re- 
ceipts in any year before 1901. 

Income-tax receipts have increased from seven hundred 
and forty-six and two-tenth million dollars in the year 
ended June 30, 1933, to two thousand one hundred any 
fifty-seven and five-tenths million dollars in 1937; customs 
grew from two hundred and fifty and eight-tenths million 
to four hundred and eighty-six and four-tenths million 
dollars, and other internal revenue from eight hundred and 
fifty-eight and two-tenths million to two thousand four 
hundred and thirty-nine and six-tenths million dollars in 
the same period. Total receipts in these years increased by 
263 percent, yet each year the deficit and the public debt 
were larger than before. 

In thinking of America’s ability to meet current expendi- 
tures and start reducing the public debt, the average man of 
the street believes payment will be made by the rich. This 
is impossible, however. If in 1932 Congress had nationalized 
all net income above $5,000 regardless of personal exemp- 
tions, the revenue would have amounted to less than 45 per- 
cent of Federal expenditures during the 5 New Deal years. 
If all the income of persons earning $5,000 or more had been 
absorbed in taxes, it would have paid only 74 percent of all 
expenditures. Everyone will help to pay these bills. 

The question in the mind of every thoughtful American 
is: How much longer can even a wealthy country such as 
ours continue this reckless pace without disaster? No one 
can make a specific answer, but it is generally known that a 
beginning must be made soon if we are to avoid a break- 
down of national credit and an orgy of repudiation or green- 
back financing. Yet in this session of Congress we find 
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President Roosevelt asking for, and receiving, authority to 
inaugurate a newer and bigger spending program. He has 
apparently forgotten those words spoken in Pittsburgh in 
1932: “But if, like a spendthrift, it (the Hoover adminis- 
tration) throws discretion to the winds, is willing to make 
no sacrifice at all in spending, extends its taxation to the 
limit of the people’s power to pay, and continues to pile up 
deficits, it is on the road to bankruptcy.” 

Since those words were spoken the national debt has in- 
creased over 80 percent in 5 years. More significant, per- 
haps, is the fact that the taxpayers’ ability to meet the in- 
creased burden has not increased in proportion; in short, the 
burden is much heavier than formerly. Furthermore, since 
the Government credit is already strained, the burden of 1939 
spending will not be absorbed as easily as the program of 
1933-38. We have gone far down that road to bankruptcy 
in the last 5 years. The impetus of the 1939 program or 
another war in the near future, which would find us finan- 
cially unprepared, may bring realization of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
prophecy óf 1932. 


The Seventy-fifth Congress—In Retrospect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, when. the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress adjourned on June 16, 1938, it left a bold imprint on 
the pages of United States history. As was true of the 
Seventy-third Congress 5 years ago, the Congress which just 
adjourned was confronted with one of the greatest economic 
and social crises the Nation has ever experienced. Spurred 
on by our popular President the Members fully responded 
to the difficult tasks before them. And so in the session 
which ended on June 16 many important measures were 
given life in a determined effort by those at the helm of the 
Government to give to each of us the greatest amount of 
personal, financial, and social protection and aid. Thus the 
laws enacted by the session of Congress now ended will have 
a direct and beneficial effect upon most of the people of the 
Nation for they encompass many new rules for business to 
follow; an entire new set of taxes; new regulations govern- 
ing the business of farming; new opportunities for those who 
wish to build homes; new orders for businessmen; and the 
prospect of new jobs for the jobless. A brief résumé of the 
more important measures is herewith set forth. 

THE WAGE-HOUR ACT—A NEW ERA FOR BUSINESS 

By virtue of the wage-hour law passed by Congress, 
every employer in the Nation, either directly or indirectly, 
is now confronted with the Federal law regulating the mini- 
mum wages paid to workers and maximum hours of work 
for those workers. In a word, this law revives, in more 
effective form, the control extended under the codes of the 
N. R. A. prior to June 1935 when those codes were destroyed 
by the Supreme Court. This same law revives, likewise in 
more evident form, the prohibition against employment in 
industry of children under 16 years of age. In the opinion 
of President Roosevelt the wage-hour law represents the 
most important permanent legislation since the enactment 
of the Social Security Act. 

HOUSING AND SLUM-CLEARANCE PROGRAM 


Under the Federal Housing Authority Act Congress last 
year made available $500,000,000 for loans to local govern- 
ments in those cases where they agreed to put up 10 per- 
cent of the building cost, and also to meet the requirements 
laid down by the Federal Government. Congress has now 
upped that sum to $800,000,000, and has made clear its 
desire that the Housing Authority move quickly into action. 
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To enable local housing authorities to charge low rentals 
for slum-clearance projects the Federal Government has 
agreed to provide an annual interest subsidy to help carry 
the investment. 

SPURS FOR HOME BUILDING 

Economists are agreed that the best single chance for 
normal recovery in this country lies in the field of home 
building. With this thought in mind Congress passed legis- 
lation making it easier for any individual desiring to build 
a home to obtain the funds with which to build that home. 
Easier financing terms were made possible by amendment 
to the National Housing Act. This act provides mainly for 
guaranteeing mortgage loans made to home builders, pro- 
vided those loans conformed to terms laid down by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

NEW BANKRUPTCY LAWS 

During this session Congress rewrote bankruptcy laws 
which had been in existence for more than 40 years. This 
was done by the enactment of the Chandler bill in the closing 
days of the session. The measure is expected completely to 
revise corporate bankruptcy procedure, eliminating many sec- 
tions of the law which have permitted grave abuses in the 
past. Among the outstanding provisions are the following: 

First. Plans for corporate reorganization must be sub- 
mitted to the S. E. C. for examination and report when the 
indebtedness of the corporation exceeds $3,000,000. In re- 
organization involving smaller sums the cases must be sub- 
mitted to the S. E. C. at the discretion of the court. 

Second. The bill enables organizations and industries to 
have their debts so adjusted as to permit them to make pay- 
ments in regular installments without the necessity of going 
through bankruptcy. 

Third. In general, the bill clarifies and modernizes the 
existing bankruptcy law. 

PEACETIME RECORD IS SET IN SPENDING 

A new high record in peacetime appropriations was made 
by the Seventy-fifth Congress. Between January 5, 1937, and 
June 16, 1938, this Congress appropriated more than $21,000,- 
000,000. This was but one of a series of steps taken by Con- 
gress in a determined effort to raise our people from the 
slough of depression and despair into which they had fallen. 

R. F. C. MILLIONS MADE AVAILABLE FOR LOANS 

In one of its several acts devised to combat the depression, 
Congress authorized the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in effect to lend up to $1,500,000,000 to businessmen and to 
municipalities as its directors see fit. The aim is to stimu- 
late borrowing and thereby to increase business activity and 


employment. 
FOOD AND DRUGS REGULATIONS 

In the session just closed Congress enacted two food and 
drug acts. The most important of the two is a new act that 
rewrites completely the Food and Drug Act that has been on 
our statute books since 1906. This act, which now becomes 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, goes into effect in June 
1939. 

Barred by Congress will be any article of food, any drug, 
any cosmetic, or any health device that is adulterated, or 
that fails on its label to state exactly what is contained in 
the food, drug, or cosmetic, or what are the properties of the 
health deyice. Heavy penalties are provided for those who 
adulterate or misbrand goods. Enforcement will continue 
through the Food and Drug Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The second law passed by Congress to protect the con- 
sumer increases the power of the Federal Trade Commission 
to bar false or misleading advertising that may be used to 
sell food, drugs, cosmetics, or health devices. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bars adulteration and false labeling. 
The Federal Trade Commission bars false advertising over 
the air, through the newspapers, or elsewhere. 

NEW 8. E. C. REGULATIONS 

In its closing session Congress enacted legislation for the 
regulation of over-the-counter transactions in securities. 
This fills a long-needed want in the Securities and Exchange 
Commission’s regulations of dealings in securities. 
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BILLION VOTED FOR ARMS 

The session of Congress just closed appropriated more 
money for the Navy and the Army than ever before in a year 
of peace. The bombing of the Panay in China by the Japa- 
nese late last year and the events which have been transpiring 
in a number of European countries impressed upon us the need 
for preparation. Consequently Congress voted readily to let 
the Navy spend approximately $600,000,000 and the Army ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 in the 12 months which begins July 
1 of this year. 

BILLIONS ARE FROVIDED FOR RELIEF 


Of the many large appropriations made by Congress since 
January the largest by far is contained in the law which rep- 
resents a return to the theory that the Government can 
prime the business pump by spending. This law looks to 
the quick spending and lending of upward of $3,517,000,000 
from Washington, The money will go primarily to persons 
on Federal work-relief rolls. More than half the amount is 
ticketed, however, for purchases of brick, steel, and other 
building materials; for farmers who cooperate with the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act program or want electricity in their 
homes; and for expenses of assorted Government agencies. 
The objective is to care for the unemployed, while at the same 
time stimulating private business in the hope that jobs will 
develop and that business will be able to carry on by itself 
when the spending again tapers off. 

MONOPOLY INQUIRY 

At the behest of President Roosevelt, Congress has voted 
to investigate monopolies and to seek new ways to modern- 
ize and strengthen the Nation’s antitrust laws. In the 
months ahead, a committee of six Members of Congress and 
six representatives of Government departments will inves- 
tigate carefully this entire problem of income concentration 
of wealth and economic power concentration in the United 
States. For this purpose, Congress appropriated the sum 
of $500,000. 

i POSTMASTERS GIVEN LIFETIME TENURES 


Under a law just enacted by the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
some 40,000 first-, second-, and third-class postmasters have 
been blanketed in under the classified civil service. This is 
but another phase of the important civil-service reform 
which has long been urged. 

FLOOD-CONTROL WORK 


By virtue of the new flood-control act, there has been 
undertaken by the Federal Government a 5-year national 
program for the building and maintaining of reservoirs, 
levees, and flood walls. Financing of the project, it is pro- 
vided, must come from later appropriations and from the 
W. P. A. The entire program will be without cost to the 
local government, except for local work on flood walls and 
levees, for which they must furnish property rights. 

REGULATIONS IMPOSED ON AVIATION INDUSTRY 


The civil aeronautics authority bill passed by Congress 
provided for a bipartisan aviation Authority of five mem- 
bers to regulate all civil aviation and air transport and to 
provide safety regulations. The legislation embodies prin- 
ciples laid down in a special report submitted to Congress 
in January 1935 by the Aviation Commission, an agency 
which.was created by the Air Mail Act of 1934. The Senate 
Committee on Commerce in reporting the bill to the Senate 
stated as follows: 

This bill will not only promote the early development of our 
Nation’s civil aeronautics, but by its immediate enactment pre- 
vent the spread of bad practice and of destructive and wasteful 
tactics resulting from the intense competition now existing 
within the air carrier industry. 

CROP CONTROL 


The present Congress created an intricate piece of gov- 
ernment machinery devised to control the production and 
marketing of major farm crops and thereby to protect and 
stabilize the income of farmers. 

When we realize that agriculture is the Nation’s largest 
single industry, providing a direct livelihood for 30,000,000 
people, the importance of this creation is evident. This 
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new piece of farm control machinery, known as the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, contains many important 
features which undoubtedly will aid in bringing back pros- 
perity to our country. 

TAX REVISION DESIGNED TO FOSTER RECOVERY 

The Revenue Act of 1938 is the answer of Congress to 
the demand of businessmen for a change in the undis- 
tributed-profits tax and capital-gains tax. These two 
taxes, it was argued, one in effect since 1936 and the other 
in effect since 1933, were major factors causing the depres- 
sion last fall. 

In the new law, only a vestige of the undistributed- 
profits tax is retained. Fully as sweeping changes were 
made in the capital gains and losses provisions. Several 
hundred other changes, largely of a minor character, are 
made in the law. Among these changes are the eliminating 
of a number of nuisance taxes, such as a 10-percent tax 
on toilet articles, a tax on furs, phonograph records, sport- 
ing goods, cameras, and lenses. The tax on distilled spirits 
was increased from $2 to $2.25 per gallon. 

The above are but a few of the many important laws 
which have been placed on the statute books of our country 
during the past Congress. 

An examination of these measures quickly reveals that the 
great social objective of this administration has been to try 
to increase the security and happiness of the large number 
of people in all occupations of life and in all parts of the 
country; to give them a greater distribution of not only 
wealth and happiness in a narrow term, but of wealth and 
happiness in its wider term. 

We who champion the New Deal and have studiously sup- 
ported the administration, well realize that the hoped-for 
Utopia and goal of an economic millennium cannot be 
created by acts of Congress. But we do feel that a true 
path toward this goal has been carved out by this adminis- 
tration under President Roosevelt’s leadership—a leadership 
that has been courageous, effective, humane, and wise. Under 
our President’s guidance we have begun to eliminate the evils 
of financial centralization and to replace this with the bless- 
ings of economic freedom. Business is returning to nor- 
malcy. Real estate is again becoming a thing of value. Our 
banks are in a very sound condition. Agriculture is gradu- 
ally finding its place in the sun. In a word, there are 
millions whose lives have been permanently blessed by the 
New Deal. Thus shall we continue in our endeavors to 
build for a future in which we will have both material and 
social prosperity. And because this administration has 
taken such great steps and courageous measures to make 
prosperity possible—all the while keeping intact our funda- 
mental heritage of liberty of action, equality of opportunity, 
freedom of speech, of public assembly, and of religious wor- 
ship—the name and record of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
will shine forth in everlasting greatness and as an ever- 
enduring inspiration. 


The Depression—The Cause and the Remedy 


With the vital public agency of money left in the private, 
secret control of men to manage and manipulate for profit and 
in, and be diverted from its public use and p , and held 
d the reach of Congress and the people, it is an idle gesture 

Or maneuver to talk about making democracy work. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FINLY H. GRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


SIXTH: SPEAKING ON THE SO-CALLED MYSTERIES OF MONEY AND 
DEPRESSIONS 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, fellow Members of 
Congress, and ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, 


panics and depressions have long been held to be incompre- 
hensible mysteries, defying the powers of men to explain, 
or as a scourge sent upon the people to punish men for 
some offense to God, or for their undue thrift and enterprise 
in providing plenty and too great an abundance. 

AN ILLUMINATING THEORY 

Some men have advanced the illuminating theory that 
panics cannot be explained, that is, they come upon the 
people suddenly, like some weird, phantom ghost from the 
somber depths of darkness, to hover over the land for a 
time, only to disappear as mysteriously as they come. 

WHAT ARE MYSTERIES BEFORE MEN? 

We cannot solve the problem of birth, life, and death and 
our being, because the causes in nature and space and the 
problems of our lives and being, and the reasons for creation 
are beyond the power and comprehension of the weak, 
finite mind and which only God can solve. 

Only Nature and the supernatural are confusing, bewilder- 
ing mysteries before men. We cannot comprehend the eter- 
nity, the causes in far-away space, the infinite works of the 
Almighty. 

PANICS DO NOT INVOLVE THE NATURAL OR SUPERNATURAL 

But panics do not involve the supernatural, nor are they 
natural conditions. Want, suffering, destitution, and dis- 
tress, in the midst of plenty and great abundance, are not 
natural conditions, they are unnatural conditions—are per- 
verted economic conditions. 

THERE IS A CAUSE AND A REMEDY 

There is a reason, a cause, for every change or condition 
in human affairs. There is a rational means and remedy 
to be resorted to for relief and recovery from every evil and 
abuse caused by men, and which, on realizing the cause, we 
can know the remedy, the means of relief. 

PANICS ARE CAUSED BY MEN 

Panics are conditions brought on by men, resulting from 
the relations of men, in the course and conduct of men. 
Panics are caused by men and within the comprehension 
of men, and can be remedied by men. 

To say that man-made panics, or conditions brought about 
by men, are insolvable problems, are incomprehensible mys- 
teries, is more a maneuver or artful gesture to evade public 
responsibility than a declaration made in good faith. 

THE LAWS AND OPERATIONS OF MONEY 


The operations of money are as simple as the law of sup- 
ply and demand. One of the important uses of money is 
the operation of fixing prices. Prices are the money value of 
services and commodities, and are fixed by the supply and 
demand for money and the commodity upon which the price 
is fixed. 

Money values and prices, or commodity values are always 
relative and opposite. When money values are higher, 
prices or commodity values are lower, or when prices, com- 
modity values are higher, money values are always lower. 

There can be no such economic relation as high money 
values and high prices at one and the same time, more than 
there could be heat and cold, or high and low temperature 
in a substance or matter at one and the same time. 

THE POWER TO CONTROL PRICES 

The power to control prices is a very great power for men 

to hold. The great financier Rothschild said: 


Give me the power to issue money, and I care not who makes 
the laws. 


Because the power to issue and control money is greater 
than the power to make laws and greater than all the other 
powers of government combined. 

The relative value of money and prices is like the two 
opposite ends of the playground teeter board. For one end 
to go down the other must go up. The two ends of the 
teeter board cannot be up or be down at the same time. 

Higher values in money and lower prices or commodity 
values mean one and the same economic relation. And 
higher prices or commodity values and lower values of 
money are alike the same. 
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THE SELFISH INTERESTS OF MEN 

It must also be known and understood that it is always 
to the interest of men, holding their property in money and 
contracts for money, to have low prices or commodity values 
because lower prices and commodity values make for higher 
money values and increase the wealth of men holding 
money. 

And it is always to the interest of men who have labor 
and labor products to sell, or who manufacture commod- 
ities to sell to have higher prices or commodity values which 
make for lower money values. 

THE LAW OF PRICES 

The law controlling prices and values under the supply 
and demand of money is stated by John Stuart Mill, still 
recognized as the highest authority in the monetary and 
economic world today, briefly and concisely in the following 
words: 

That an increase in the quantity of money raises prices and a 
diminution (or decrease) lowers them (prices), is the most ele- 
mentary proposition in the history of currency. 

If the whole money in circulation was doubled, prices would 
be doubled. If it was only increased one-fourth, prices would 
rise only one-fourth. 

And it would follow conversely that a decrease in the 
quantity of money lowers prices and an increase of the 
the supply of money raises prices, is alike the same ele- 
mentary proposition in the history of currency and money 
operations. 

WHY GOVERNMENTS ARE ORGANIZED 

Governments are organized among men to protect vital, 
public or common interests against selfish, private control, 
and to safeguard them from misuse by imposing oaths upon 
public officials for the direction and discharge of public 
duties and requiring their act to be in the open glare of the 
public. 

Money, the public currency of the country, is the most 
vital of all public interests. It is the basic part of all indus- 
try and of all the social relations of men and of all the 
charities that soothe and heal and bless. It is the founda- 
tion of civilization itself, and without which men would be 
driven back to the caves from whence they came. 

MONEY TAKEN FROM THE CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT 

And yet, this most vital public agency of money is the 
one sacred, public trust which is taken outside of the govern- 
ment for the private, selfish control of men, without bond or 
oath, open or publicity required, to be managed secretly, 
hidden, covered, and concealed, and manipulated for selfish, 
private profit and gain. 

THE PEOPLE COULD BETTER AFFORD 

The people could better afford to throw open the doors of 
the court and the judiciary to bribery and corruption; the 
people could better afford to leave treason and sedition to 
run rife in the Army and the Navy; the people could better 
afford to leave the administration of the tax and revenue 
laws to smugglers and intriguing tax evaders than surrender 
the control of public currency over to the gambling bankers 
and financiers. 

Rather than do this the people could better afford to 
throw open the public schools and colleges to bolshevism, 
nazi-ism, and fascism, to religious and foreign political propa- 
ganda, and leave it to the better sense and judgment of the 
children to reject the false doctrines. The people could bet- 
ter afford to suffer all these than surrender this control of 
public currency over to the misers, shylocks, and money 
changers of today and allow them to hold the keys to the 
money temple of the Nation for a single hour or day. 

YELLOW FEVER WAS A MYSTERY 

There was a time when yellow fever was alike held a 
mystery before the people, when the sickness bringing suffer- 
ing and death to many thousands in certain sections of the 
country was by many people believed an evil or scourge sent 
as a punishment by the Almighty, and that nothing could 
be done to arrest the disease. 

But yellow fever is no longer a mystery because of the 
Secret spread of the disease. It is now well known and 
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understood to be caused by certain insects, and the scourge 
has been arrested or prevented, and the Almighty has been 
exonerated from the charge of afflicting this particular 
punishment. 

The mystery of yellow fever was solved by medical science 
discovering that the poisonous virus was carried by a certain 


tropical insect, the mosquito, and protective measures were 


taken against the yellow-fever scourge, and the fatal disease 
has been abated. 


THE MYSTERY OF PANICS SOLVED 
And the so-called mystery of panics or depressions has 


-now been solved no less than yellow fever by economic stu- 


dents and monetary scientists, who have discovered that 
panics are caused by leaving the operations of public cur- 
rency under the secret control and regulation of private 
financiers and banking corporations to divert from a public 
to their private use. 

The control and manipulation of the currency by private 
bankers and financiers as a cause of panics and depressions 
have been proven and confirmed over and over again, even 
more definitely, positively, and conclusively than the cause 
of yellow fever was found, and later proven and confirmed 
by the medical fraternity and the trial and test of the 
remedies applied. 

And as yellow fever was eradicated and the appalling loss 
of life stopped or abated, so the reoccurrence of panics or 
depressions can be equally guarded against and prevented, 
only the prevention of panics and depressions is an opera- 
tion much less intricate and difficult than to safeguard 
against the spread of disease by insects. 

THE COOPERATION OF THE MEDICAL FRATERNITY 

When the discovery was made that yellow fever was 
caused by mosquitoes communicating the poisonous virus or 
germs, the medical fraternity or profession, in charge, 
promptly met the emergency and provided effective meas- 
ures, and by applying the preventive remedies, yellow fever 
was stamped out as a disease. 

But this prompt and effective action of the physicians and 
medical fraternity, coming to the rescue of stricken human- 
ity with measures to stamp out yellow fever, is in sharp and 
striking contrast with the course of the manipulating bank- 
ers and financiers on the discovery of the cause of panics. 

FINANCIERS CONSPIRED TO DEFEAT THE REMEDY 

When the cause of panics or depressions was found to 
result from the evils and abuses of the private, secret con- 
trol of money, the financiers instead of cooperating and 
taking measures to abolish the evils and abuses resulting 
and apply the remedy of open, public regulation, have con- 
spired to deny and conceal the cause and defeat the remedy 
of public control. 

Instead of their good faith cooperation in a remedy, the 
financiers have assumed great confusion, mental aboration, 
and bewilderment of mind, declaring the economic and 
industrial conditions following the manipulating changes of 
the money supply was an incomprehensible mystery which 
only time and chance could solve. 

WHY DEMOCRACY WILL NOT WORK 

With the vital public agency of money left in the private, 
secret control of men to manage and manipulate for profit 
and gain, and be diverted from its public use and purpose, and 
held beyond the reach of Congress and the people, it is an 
idle gesture or maneuver to talk about making democracy 
work. 

While the vital agency of money is left in the secret control 
of private bankers and speculating financiers to use for selfish 
profit and gain, and diverted from use to serve the public wel- 
fare and held beyond the control of the people, democracy 
will be a mockery and an empty form. 

As long as we allow private selfish interests to control and 
manipulate the public currency and use the people's money 
for their own operations, we cannot make the people sacri- 
fice enough to make democracy work. We cannot kill pigs 
enough; we cannot disembowl mother swine enough; we 
cannot slaughter dairy cows enough; we cannot plow up and 
destroy wheat and cotton enough to make democracy work. 
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We cannot suspend constitutional safeguards enough to 
make democracy work. We cannot confuse separated gov- 
ernmental powers enough to make democracy work. We 
cannot commingle divided departmental authority enough to 
make democracy work. 

We cannot levy taxes high enough; we cannot borrow and 
spend enough—enough and sufficient to make democracy 
work, while the vital agency of the public currency, the life- 
blood of the people’s industry, is allowed perverted from 
public use and prostituted for private profit and gain and 
withdrawn from use in industry. 

No democracy or form of popular government can respond 
to the will of the people, nor give effect to their economic 
reform measures, nor bring back prosperity substantial and 
permanent; no permanent remedies can function, no substan- 
tial relief measures can take effect, no building program 
can command private capital while money is held more 
valuable than houses. 

GREAT FRAUDS UPON THE PEOPLE 

Taking advantage of religious beliefs and the mysteries and 
phenomena of Nature many artful frauds have been perpe- 
trated upon the confiding and unsuspecting people to burden 
and take their substance from them, their property, earnings, 
and income. 

But taking advantage of the money illusion, the deliber- 
ately created mysteries of money in its operations hidden, 
covered, and concealed to transfer wealth and property 
secretly from one class to another, is the most gigantic and 
colossal of all frauds which men have ever conceived or in- 
vented to take from the people their earnings and income. 

MONEY NOT A MYSTERY 

Money is not a mystery. It is an open book of an exact 
science, from which monetary students with a knowledge of 
the volume of the business moving can anticipate the effect 
of money changes to a mathematical certainty and direct its 
power for good or evil. 

PANICS NOT A MYSTERY 

Panics are not mysteries. They are deliberate conspiracies 
of abnormal, money-mad men, and result from unrestrained 
greed and the impulse of selfish human nature of the private 
bankers and speculating financiers, the misers, shylocks, and 
money changers of today. 
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THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., FROM NEW YORK CITY, 
TO BE DELIVERED JUNE 30, 1988 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include the following radio address, 
which I will deliver Thursday evening, June 30, 1938: 


The most serious economic problem confronting us at home 
today is that of unemployment. This vast minority of our workers 
has been the innocent victim of conditions beyond their control; 
conditions that always recur and reappear with each succeeding 
revolution of that which we call the economic cycle. Whose is the 
fault? What is the remedy? I ask these questions, not to blame 
but to remove the causes. 

It has been said repeatedly that the return of prosperity de- 

upon the development of a new industry, capable of ab- 
sorbing our surplus of manufacturing capacity, raw and semi- 
finished materials, and excess labor. 

The automobile industry, and, to a lesser extent, radio, are cited 
as examples of how creation of-a new industrial. market can 
restore the balance between supply of things and consumer 
demand. 


There are three things required to create an industry—natural 
resources, capital, and labor. We have practically all the natural 
resources required, including not only the materials of construc- 
tion but the materials with which to maintain labor. That we 
have adequate labor is evident to anyone, even if it were not rein- 
forced by our appilling statistics of unemployment. The thing 
required, then, is capital, which, as stated, translates itself into 
a fund to finance the materials and maintain labor. 

Where are we going to secure the capital for this purpose? 
Without the accumulation and investment of a vast amount of 
capital it would be as difficult for labor to receive high wages— 
high in purchasing power, in exchange values—as it would be for 
a bird to fly with one wing or a man to run with one leg. Some 
of the outstanding labor leaders have recently become impressed 
by the fact that high wages are dependent upon industrial mecha- 
nization, and that without vast accumulations of capital indus- 
trial mechanization upon a large scale is impossible. Many manu- 
facturing and other businesses require an investment of from 
$5,000 to $10,000 in plant and equipment for each employee. The 
railroads require upward of $20,000 per employee; the utilities up- 
ward of $30,000 per employee. 

I believe that sound revision of our existing complex tax 
will produce most of the capital required to stimulate industry and 
to provide jobs for the vast army of unemployed in this country 
today. With this thought in mind, on June 14 of this year, just 
before the adjournment of Congress, I introduced Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 722, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which provides that the maximum rate of tax on 
incomes, inheritances, and gifts shall not exceed 25 percent. 

This is in no sense a political or partisan measure. I am offer- 
ing this to the citizens of the United States for their considera- 
tion and discussion. It is my sincere hope that all of you in the 
radio audience this evening will give this matter your immediate 
attention, and that you will write me frankly and honestly your 
opinion as to its merits and demerits. I shall be very happy to 
send to any of you who may desire a copy of my resolution on this 
subject free of cost. 

Remember I am not married to the idea embraced in this 
amendment. It should arouse discussion. I welcome opposition. 
Only on the anvil of controversy can we forge and round out con- 
structive measures. 

3 adoption of this resolution should accomplish definitely two 
ngs: 

(1) It should stimulate production and reduce unemployment. 
The chief and first beneficiaries should be the farming group, 
labor, and businessmen generally. 

(2) It should actually increase the revenue to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and we are all aware of how badly this revenue is needed 
at the present time. 

Many ideas have been propounded on taxation, but altogether 
for the purpose of meeting governmental expenditures and bal- 
ancing of the National Budget. This is done for the common 
good, and benefits all that go to make this great democracy we 
call the United States. Government taxes heretofore and in the 
main have been levied for maintenance of the Army and Navy, 
and for those various agencies of internal order of which the 
courts are an im t part. In addition, the Government has 
extended its activities into other fields for the benefit of public 
welfare, such as the Geological Survey, Weather Bureau, manage- 
ment of public lands, improvement of agriculture, river and har- 
bor improvements, postal subsidies, merchant marine, flood relief, 
etc. All of these are most worthy objects, 

One of the greatest problems of the United States at the present 
time is heavy taxes—national, State, and local. Heavy taxes are 
very definitely deflationary and are a burden upon all classes, 
particularly the agricultural and labor classes, because these taxes 
affect not only their expenses but their very employment. So 
heavily deflationary are these taxes that they have offset all in- 
flationary influences. 

This condition is the most important factor in the economic, 
fiscal, and political life of the Nation today. We now face com- 
paratively the same situation as we did at the close of the World 
War, when the Federal indebtedness was in excess of $29,000,000,- 
000, and the maximum income-tax rate was 77 percent. By a 
process of lowering the income tax in the investment brackets, 
increased revenue was obtained, the public debt was reduced to 
$16,000,000,000, and a large amount of public improvements car- 
ried on. At the same time business was stimulated tremendously 
and labor was employed at profitable wages. We now have an 
indebtedness of over $37,000,000,000 and a maximum income-tax 
rate of 79 percent. A 

I can very appropriately quote for you a statement made by 
the late President Wilson in a message he sent to Congress in 
1918. President Wilson said: “The Congress may well consider 
whether the higher rates of income and profits taxes can in peace- 
time be effectively productive of revenue and whether they may 
not, on the contrary, be destructive of business activity and 
productive of waste and inefficiency. There is a point at which, 
in peacetimes, high rates of income and profits taxes 
energy, remove the incentive to new enterprise, encourage extrava- 
gant expenditures, and produce industrial s tion with conse- 
quent unemployment and other attendant evils.” 

As I stated a few moments ago, the readjustment of these tax 
levies is not in any sense a partisan measure. Recommendations 
on substantially this basis have been made by every Secretary of 
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the Treasury since the end of the World War, irrespective of 


The practical demonstration came in 1926, when the income 
rates were reduced from 46 to 25 percent, and the investment 
brackets responded with more than double the revenue produced 
in the same brackets at the previously higher rates. 

Under our present taxing system, the incentive for either capital 
or labor to work is impaired. A dollar does not become inca- 
pacitated by old age, and it can lie in a bank vault without food 
or clothing or can migrate to foreign countries without a pass- 
port or ticket. No dollar can work without giving employment 
to labor. My proposal does not deal with the merits or demerits 
VVV or with 
the purposes of taxation. My sole concern is in the effect ot our 
tax system upon the employment of labor and capital in pro- 
ductive pursuits and upon recovery and progress. 

We have all seen a heavy rucksack carried by straps on the 
shoulders or on the forehead. Heavy weights can be thus carried 
by the average man. But what happens if the rucksack strap 

is allowed to pull against the throat instead of against the forehead 
or shoulders? It stops the windpipe. The man can carry almost 
no burden at all and is prevented from even going forward. This 
is the nature of our tax system today. It bears against the wind- 
pipe of all industry—agriculture, commerce, manufacturing—be- 
cause it not only dissipates accumulated capital and savings for 
current tax expenditure, but it thoroughly inhibits the flow of 
pias which all statistics indicate is the very breath of industry. 

1 businessmen of the country, whether large or small, have 
VCC Agriculture has also 
come to how important like action is to the farmers, 
and a national agricultural conference held in the city of Wash- 
ington on June 2 of this year passed resolutions declaring that it 
believed a new and permanent prosperity for agriculture, labor, 
and business can be effected through the increase in agricultural 
cash income by sound tax revision. 

Labor leaders have reached the same conclusion. For example, 
Matthew Woll, vice president of the American Federation of Labor, 
in a recent statement, declared: 

“The real remedy for unemployment is the creation and mainte- 
mance of work opportunities for working men and women in 
private industry. How can this best be accomplished? There 
should be a complete revision of our tax laws. Taxes provide 
the greatest single contribution to the cost of living today. It 
makes no difference whether these taxes are paid in the first 
instance by big business, industry, the public utilities, the rail- 
roads, the banks, or the insurance companies, it is the ultimate 
consumer who pays them in the end, It is the common belief 
that undue and unjust taxes are keeping billions of dollars of 
idle capital lying in the banks of the country because capital is 
afraid to take excursions into new enterprises or to assist in the 
expansion of old ones.” 

This is the very capital to which I referred at the outset of my 
remarks and this is the capital which will put men to work if 
my resolution is adopted. 

We cannot continue this crippling tax policy. This is especially 
important and must be borne in mind by those who believe in 

the price level by monetary means, for the experience of 
the United States since July 1933 is convincing testimony that 
monetary efforts to raise cannot permanently succeed if 
there are inhibitions to the flow and use of new capital in com- 
merce and industry. 

The farm groups quite justly believe that if the price level of 
farm commodities is raised to an economic level where they can 
make a profit, their purchasing power will make a demand for 
the products of industry which will distribute like prosperity to 
labor, to businessmen, and to the entire community. There is, 
therefore, a community of interests. It is possible, by the adop- 
tion of the joint resolution I have introduced, to raise the price 
level of basic farm commodities, and thus start the favorable 
trend to prosperity in which we all believe. 

The history of the early twenties is interesting, because supertaxes 
were then being reduced and inheritance and gift taxes were far 
lower than now, and, most t, a large part of the taxes were 
being returned to the capital flow by the reduction of the national 
debt. Our present tax rates are unbearable. They check prosperity 
and prevent a rise in the price level. At the present time income 
taxes are so high as to prevent important savings by those who can 
risk their capital. Inheritance and gift taxes are so extreme as to 
cause important dissipation of the liquid capital of the community, 
and the national debt is not only not being reduced but is increasing 
by billions each year. 

At such a time, when high tax revenues are essential to the Gov- 
ernment, the easy, practical relief is to adopt my proposal and bring 
the American tax system into line to permit the development of the 

enterprise system in this country that has worked so successfully 
since the foundation of the Republic. 

The late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes put it this way: 

“Taxes when thought out in things and results mean an sega 
tion of a part of the annual product for government purposes, 
cannot mean anything else. Whatever form they take in their Bast 
sition they must be Borne by the consumer; that is, mainly by the 
workingmen and fighting men of the community. It is well that 
they should have this fact brought home to them, and not too much 
disguised in the form in which the taxes are imposed. gi 

I know that all of you who are listening to this talk are vitally 


interested in this most important question and I want to repeat my ` 
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invitation that you express freely and frankly your honest opinion 
on my constitutional amendment to set a ceiling of 25 percent on 
all taxes. Just address your communications to me at the New 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


A copy of the joint resolution referred to above is herewith 
set forth: 
House Joint Resolution 722 


Joint resolution an amendment to the Constitution of 
beri United States relates to taxes on incomes, inheritances, and 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the following article is pro- 
posed as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. The sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is hereby repealed. 

"SEC. 2. The 9 shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration: Provided, That in no case shall the maximum rate 
of tax exceed 25 percent. 

“Src. 3. The maximum rate of any tax, duty, or excise which 
Congress may lay and collect with respect to the devolution or 
transfer of , or any interest therein, upon or in contem- 
plation of death, or by way of gift, shall in no case exceed 
25 percent. 

“Src. 4. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect at midnight on the 
31st day of December following the ratification of this article.“ 
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Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I prefer to address the House 
this afternoon not as a Republican, not as a Democrat, but as 
a Lincoln-Jeffersonian nonpartisan. I recognize no partisan- 
ship in laws. We liberals in the House have voted for meas- 
ures regardless of who introduced them. After a Member is 
elected he is no longer a partisan. He is a Representative 
and lawmaker—not for Republicans or Democrats, but for all 
the people in his district and for all the people in this Na- 
tion, be they Democrats, Republicans, Socialists, nonparti- 
sans, or Communists. He represents them all, regardless of 
religious or political creeds or beliefs. 

I repeat that there is no difference between the conserva- 
tive Republicans on one side of the aisle and the conservative 
Democrats on the other side. They both still believe in stand- 
ing still, in letting bad enough alone, thankful that it is not 
worse. On the other hand, I also know there is no difference 
between the Farmer-Laborites, the progressive Republicans, 
and the progressive Democrats. They look forward and in 
the distance see the dawn of a new and better day. They 
would rather take 130,000,000 men, women, and children one 
step up along the highways and byways of civilization than a 
few individuals a million miles, They believe in saving the 
homes of this Nation, in perpetuating the individual family 
life; they believe in the democracy of the fireside and in 
representative government. 

In my State I am a candidate for reelection as a nonpar- 
tisan on the Republican ticket. I favor and shall support 
every liberal Member of Congress regardless of party affilia- 
tion. The Republican Party in North Dakota is progressive. 
If the national Republican Party would adopt its program 
it would go places. The time has come, if the Republican 
Party is to succeed nationally, that it must do more than 
merely find fault. It must offer a progressive platform. 
It must adopt a policy that will assure all of an opportunity 
to again become self-supporting. It must refinance and 
give cost of production to the farmers. It must solve the un- 
employment problem and assure labor of a living annual 
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wage. The Nation is tired of relief-and doles—of having 
every courthouse a poorhouse: 

There is.danger of another collapse—the Government is 
still trying to get prosperity by borrowing, by issuing billions 
more of tax-exempt, interest-bearing bonds. By the end of 
this year, it is said, this Nation’s debt will be some $38,500,- 
000,000. The average interest on this huge sum will be about 
3 percent, which amounts to $1,155,000,000 per annum. To 
pay this interest, if equally distributed, would amount to more 
than $8.88 for every baby, every boy and girl, and every man 
and woman each year. This is the national debt. It does 
not include that of States, counties, cities, and other political 
subdivisions. ‘These States, counties, cities, and other politi- 
cal subdivisions, as well as individuals, have all stretched 
their credit to the limit. 

This Nation is bankrupt; every State in this Union is bank- 
rupt; the people of the United States, as a whole, are bank- 
rupt. The public and private debts of this Nation, which are 
evidenced by bonds, mortgages, notes, or other written in- 
struments, amount to about $250,000,000,000, and it is esti- 
mated that there is about $50,000,000,000 of which there is no 
record, making in all about $300,000,000,000 of public and 
private debts. 

The total physical cash value of all the property in the 
United States is now estimated at about $250,000,000,000. 
That is more than it would bring if sold at public auction. 
In this we do not include debts or the evidence of debts, 
such as bonds, mortgages, and so forth. These are not 
physical property. They will have to be paid out of the 
physical property.. How are we going to pay $300,000,000,000 
with only $250,000,000,000? It cannot be done unless we 
first put more money into actual circulation, not by doubling 
it in the hands of a few but by putting it into circulation 
among the people. Let Wall Street call that debasing the 
currency and make the most of it. We are more concerned 
with not debasing American manhood and womanhood. 

At 5 percent the interest on this vast indebtedness 
amounts to $15,000,000,000 annually, or over $115 a year for 
every man, woman, and child. The amount of money in 
actual circulation in this country is about $2,000,000,000; 
by that I do not mean money lost or destroyed, hoarded, or 
in foreign countries. Therefore, in order to pay the interest 
on our public and private debts, each dollar in actual cir- 
culation—in actual use—will have to be used as a revolving 
fund and be paid over seven and one-half times a year. 

Yet, in spite of this vast indebtedness, in spite of these 
dizzy, incomprehensible figures, millions of our people are 
forced to seek a position on the Federal pay roll or on a 
disguised dole. There is not enough money among the 
people to enable them to employ and utilize the energy of 
these men and women in necessary and useful work; there is 
a money famine. We have made beggars out of a once 
proud people. States, counties, cities, school districts, and 
other quasi-public institutions are all asking for help from 
the Federal Government. There is danger of a collapse, 
and a collapse means devastation and destruction. 

We have not only mortgaged our own future but the fu- 
ture of our children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. 
Virtually everybody owes everybody else and few are able 
to pay. Still we are urged to mortgage more of our future— 
to blanket the Nation with mortgages. In this, the Federal 
Government is the worst offender. It insist that the peo- 
ple mortgage their homes, their livestock, their machinery, 
and their all. It refuses relief and old-age assistance unless 
the applicant’s future is mortgaged beyond redemption. 

What, then, caused this condition? It was caused by the 
monopolization not of the wealth of this country but of the 
medium of exchange—the monopolization in the hands of a 
few financial monarchs of the money of the country, the 
unit of exchange. This was brought about by skillful ma- 
nipulation of the currency, by gambling in stocks and bonds 
and the necessities of life. It was brought about, first, by 
virtually doubling the money in circulation through the 
Federal Reserve banks during the war and then by a cruel, 
brutal, and inhuman deflation, by virtually cutting in two 
the money in circulation. 
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We have heard a great deal about real money and bank 
money—credit money. It may be well for us to find out 
just what credit money—bank money—is as compared with 
real money. In plain words credit money or bank money 
is just hot air. It is make-believe money that does not exist. 
Bank or credit money is a condition in which all the banks 
of this Nation have on deposit, as they had on June 30, 1937, 
$51,586,123,000, and only $784,586,000 of actual money with 
which to pay the $51,586,123,000. How could they pay $65 
with only $1? The difference between the $51,586,123,000 on 
deposit and the $784,586,000 of actual money in the banks 
is credit money or bank money. The trouble with us is that 
we have too much bank or credit money and not enough 
real money. : 

What we need is enough actual money in actual circula- 
tion to do the Nation’s business and less imaginary bank 
money or credit money. 

To loosen this strangle hold upon our people we propose as 
a remedy the Frazier-Lemke bill. This bill provides that the 
United States Government shall refinance existing farm in- 
debtedness at 3 percent per year, the interest rate to be 14% 
percent and the balance of each payment to be applied on 
the principal on the amortization plan, not by issuing bonds 
but by issuing Federal Reserve notes secured by the best 
securities on earth—first mortgages on farm lands; better 
security than gold or silver, because you cannot eat gold or 
silver, but you can eat the products that grow on the farms; 
therefore your life depends upon the farms. These farms 
are the best security on the face of the earth. If our Govern- 
ment has enough intelligence to do this, it will make a profit 
of $6,345,000,000 at 142-percent interest in 47 years, the time 
required for amortization of the farm indebtedness. 

Our Government now prints Federal Reserve notes and 
gives them to the Federal Reserve banks at seven-tenths of 
1 cent per bill, the cost of printing. It makes no difference 
whether that bill is a $1 bill or a $1,000 bill; or whether they 
keep it for 1 year or for 20 years, all they ever pay your Uncle 
Sam for it is seven-tenths of 1 cent per bill. The amount of 
all the paper money given by the Government to the banks 
amounted on June 30, 1937, to over $5,000,000,000, of which 
amount $4,495,210,935 were Federal Reserve notes. 

After your Government had given all this money to these 
bankers it found it necessary to borrow back some of the 
money that it gave away. It had to sell bonds. The amount 
of these bonds, together with certificates of indebtedness, was 
$38,500,000,000, and will be, it is claimed, some $40,000,000,000 
by the end of the year. These bonds bear interest, on an 
average, of about 3 percent and are tax exempt. In other 
words, these bankers used the more than $5,000,000,000 paper 
money which your Government gave them for nothing as a 
revolving fund with which they bought the $38,500,000,000 
tax-exempt 3-percent interest-bearing bonds and certificates 
of indebtedness. 

The large bankers not only now have the $38,500,000,000 
tax-exempt interest-bearing bonds and certificates, but they 
also have the more than $5,000,000,000 of paper money which 
your Government gave them and which they used as a re- 
volving fund to buy these bonds. At this time the Govern- 
ment is borrowing millions of dollars a month. It prints tax- 
exempt interest-bearing bonds to that amount and hands 
these over to these bankers, and in return the bankers hand 
the Government deposit slips. No money is exchanged; the 
whole thing is merely a bookkeeping transaction. The banks 
draw interest on the bonds, but the Government draws no 
interest on the deposit slips. The Government checks on 
these deposit slips, and the persons who receive the checks 
redeposit them in the banks. If the banks need more money 
as a revolving fund, they take these bonds and put them up 
as security for more Federal Reserve notes. 

Congress passed and the President approved Public Law 
No. 9 on March 1, 1937, extending to June 30, 1939, the 
privilege to the Federal Reserve banks of buying tax-exempt 
interest-bearing bonds and then putting them up with the 
Federal Reserve Board and receiving Federal Reserve notes— 
money—for seven-tenths of 1 cent per bill—the cost of 
printing. There is no limitation; the sky is the limit. In 
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other words, the Government farms out the right to have 
money issued to the banks, and they agree to buy tax-exempt 
interest-bearing bonds with money that the Government 
gives them for nothing. In that way the Government can 
continue to borrow on the one hand by issuing tax-exempt 
interest-bearing bonds for the bankers at the expense of the 
taxpayer and, on the other hand, print the money for these 
banks until the whole credit structure of this Nation will fall. 

To one unfamiliar with how laws are made it would seem 
as it did to Alice in Wonderland, where things seem real but 
are not. No voice was heard about fiat money, soft money, 
nor yet about debasing the currency. The dying shadows of 
a past civilization, slaves of a dying monetary system, won 
a temporary victory. The bill which pays tribute to the large 
bankers for doing that which it is clearly the duty of the 
‘Government to do was passed. We have this consolation, 
however, that there will be an end to dreamland. It may take 
‘another election or two, but ultimately the public wrongs will 
be righted and the people will triumph. 

If our Government can print paper money for the bankers, 
why can it not do it for the farmers? Why not do it for 
agriculture? Why not issue Federal Reserve notes secured 
by better security than the bankers put up, secured by the 
farmers of this Nation? Why not do the reasonable thing, 
the intelligent thing, the only thing, and pass the Frazier- 
Lemke bill? When this bili becomes a law it will reduce a 
farmer’s indebtedness by three-fifths in 47 years because of 
the lower rate of interest, and, in addition, the Government 
will make a net profit of $6,345,000,000. 

On a $10,000 loan the farmer will save $24,000 in interest 
in 47 years and the Government will make $1,100 net profit. 
What does ‘that mean to you business and professional men 
and women? It means that this farmer will spend that 
$24,000 at home, that he will buy the things that he is so 
much in need of, and that the wheels of progress will start 
moving. We will have stopped making beggars of a once 
proud people. There will be no further need of a disguised 
dole system, of tax-exempt interest-bearing bonds. 

The Frazier-Lemke refinance bill is the only real money 
which we will have in the United States of America which 
has something back of it besides the debts of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and hot air. Why do we take 
these Federal Reserve bills? Is there anything back of them 
besides hot air and the debts of the Government of the 
United States? There is not; and I defy any man or woman 
to make a contrary statement. Oh, it may be said that 
there is a gold certificate back of it or some gold, but you 
get the gold and I will put you in jail for having unlawful 
gold in your possession. The so-called gold certificates are 
just a meaningless camouflage. You might just as well sink 
the gold beneath the ocean waves and issue a gold certificate 
against it. It will do you just as much good. 

Why do we take this money, the Federal Reserve notes? 
We take it—and I wish I had more of it—because back of 
it is the full faith and credit of all the men and women of 
the United States. That is what makes it money. Back 
of it are the finest and most splendid up-to-date men with 
inventive genius; back of it are the world’s most beautiful 
women, with industry, and with intelligence, and the unborn 
babies for generations to come. That is what makes money 
and that is the reason we take these Federal Reserve notes. 

Now, let us take up the Frazier-Lemke money for a 
moment. That money will have a first mortgage back of it 
on the homes of America, upon the homes of agriculture, 
upon the homes of those industrious people who feed and 
clothe you and me. A former member of the Federal Re- 
serve bank stated that is the safest and best security in the 
world, He stated, in fact, he did not understand why Con- 
gress ever passed the original Federal Reserve Act without 
making agriculture and real estate the basis of currency. 

I say to you that the Frazier-Lemke bill, if passed, will 
put $3,000,000,000 of real money of the United States, for the 
first time in the history of this Nation, on a 100-percent 
security basis, with something back of it. It will have agri- 
culture and in addition it will have the human beings, the 
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32,000,0000 men, women, and children who live on the farms 
back of it. You may cry inflation,“ but the Frazier-Lemke 
refinance bill is the only bill that will put honest-to-God 
money in circulation, money which will be supported by real 
estate in addition to the full faith and credit of all the people 
of the United States of America. 

Some Members seem to feel that the Federal land bank, 
which is supposed to serve the farmers, should pay 3 percent 
for Federal Reserve notes when the Federal Reserve bank 
which serves the banks and businessmen of the Nation, get 
the same Federal Reserve notes for absolutely nothing save 
the cost of printing—seven-tenths of 1 percent per bill. 
These banks now have approximately $5,000,000,000 of these 
Federal Reserve notes. We are willing to be discriminated 
against and pay 1% - percent interest for that which the 
banking fraternity gets for nothing through the Federal 
Reserve bank, but there is a limit to this discrimination busi- 
ness, and the banking fraternity had better take notice and 
not arouse the public too much. 

What does the Frazier-Lemke bill provide? It gives for 
the first time in the history of this Nation to the Federal 
land banks and to the Farm Credit Administration only 
part of the privileges that have been given to the banking 
fraternity for years under the Federal Reserve bank. They 
can put up hot air; they can put up debts, if you please, and 
get money; but under the Frazier-Lemke refinance bil! we 
put up real honest security—first mortgages on farms. 

Congress must again assume its constitutional prerogative 
to issue the money and regulate its value. In addition to 
the Prazier-Lemke refinance bill, let Congress pass H. R, 
1659, a bill that I have introduced for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the Bank of the United States, owned, operated, and 
controlled by the Government of the United States, in charge 
of a board of directors consisting of one director from each 
State. That would give us a national currency, and not a 
currency manipulated by the money changers. Give to this 
bank the control of the money and the credit of this Na- 
tion—let it take up all the tax-exempt, interest-bearing 
bonds, let it supply us with ample units of exchange with 
which to measure the energy of our people, and then we 
will never again find a condition where millions are hungry, 
where everything is to be done and nothing is done, because 
we have not a sufficient medium of exchange, not sufficient 
money. 

It is high time that we realize that panics and depres- 
sions, wherever they occur, are the results of the manipula- 
tion of a nation’s money and credit—of debts. Our fore- 
fathers understood this perfectly, and therefore provided in 
the Constitution that “Congress shall coin the money and 
regulate the value thereof.” This can only be done when 
Congress does its duty and provides a banking system under 
which the Government controls all the money and credit of 
this Nation. 

We do not necessarily mean that the Government must 
handle all the money and credit, but it must control it. It 
must prevent manipulation of the money. When that is 
done there will be no more panics, depressions, or recessions. 
Then, as long as we have plenty of everything, the Nation 
will be prosperous. There will always be just enough money 
to utilize all our energy and absorb unemployment—to ex- 
change all of our commodities. 


A Congressman Recoups His Fortune 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, a Congressman, after draw- 
ing $240,000 for his 24 years in Congress, voluntarily retires, 
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at just my age, announcing that he feels he has sacrificed 
enough to the public and that he is justified in quitting 
Congress to recoup his fortune. 

If I am retired from Congress by the voters, I, although 
possessed of nothing else in the world, shall be thankful to 
have as much as a cottage and a few acres of ground, paid 
for, and a pension equal to that on which a postal letter car- 
rier retires. 

I should feel rich, since this is so much more than most 
people have, and I would enjoy sitting on the side of the 
road and watching the world go by. 

But I am not planning to retire in this opulence, even 
if denied another term in Congress, for I too know of for- 
tunes that need recouping. 

Therefore I also, whether in or out of Congress, intend to 
go to work recouping fortunes. I could think of no worse 
way of wasting my time than to try to make money for 
myself. Yet, in a sense, it is my hope to build for myself a 
fortune, after a sort. 

Jesus called it laying up treasures in heaven. I would call 
it an urge, you might call it a religious urge, to do some- 
thing before the curtain falls, to bless the all too sad world 
that one must leave. 

I have helped to do some things to liberalize institutions 
and leave men and women a freer life. The memories of 
those endeavors are the riches that remain to me. But I 
have a burning desire to do one thing more. 

I believe that it was an eternal truth of God that Henry 
George’s great book Progress and Poverty taught me, away 
back in the days of my youth, that land value is a social 
value, that ground rent is the ideal source of public revenue, 
and that if we took this value, which is community produced, 
for the support of the community, we would escape a whole 
troop of evils which follow directly and indirectly from our 
jumble of arbitrary tax exactions on privately produced 
wealth. 

I despair of ever seeing that truth accepted in its com- 
pleteness. But I do hope to see in my State of Ohio a very 
beneficial, if- partial, application of this truth. 

This brings me to the fortune recouping that I hope to 
do. 
I worked many years to finally see written into the.Con- 
stitution of Ohio provisions for the initiative and refer- 
endum. 

I want to use these powers to put on the statute books 
and make operative in my State the most rational old-age- 
pension system in all the world. I have no money or power 
alone to do this. I must ask others to help. My hope is 
that the labor unions at least will help, and with their help 
alone it can be done. - 

I want to see an income guaranteed to all people of my 
State, after the sixtieth year of age, of $50 a month. And 
I want to see the money raised by a levy on the excess 
land value which anyone may own aboye some reasonable 
amount. 

This would put no tax burden on the man who owns a 
moderate-size home or farm. But it would tend to discour- 
age by taxation the ownership of more than one’s reason- 
able share of the earth. It would say, in effect, that if one 
wants to own more than his reasonable share of the land 
which God has given to all, he must compensate the rest 
for the privilege. 

I would collect this privilege from such excess-land owners, 
and I would distribute it in the form of this $50-a-month 
pension. 

One could write a book in defense of the ethical and 
economic soundness of using this source of revenue. This 
tax would not be a burden. It would itself be a positive 
benefit. It would tend to keep down the price of land, land 
which nobody can make but everybody must use. It would 
be distributive justice for all the cast-off workers, haunted 
by the fear of poverty, who have by their presence and 
toil in the community helped to make these very land 
values. It would be declaring to them, at the end of their 
lives, a social dividend, which they in reality had helped 
to earn. 
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This is the fortune recouping that I am eager for. For 
to insure $50 a month to a person is to insure him what 
would be his income on $20,000 worth of Government bonds. 

I want to make all the old people of my State $20,000 
rich. after they are 60 and as long as they live. This 
can be done by a tax method that will actually help the 
industries of the State, to say nothing of the benefit of 
this distribution of purchasing power. 

What a mercy this would be. I want to think of every 
old couple, with a cottage and garden of their own, and 
with this ample pension support for which I shall devote 
my remaining strength—I want to think of them sitting on 
the stoop of their own home, looking out at the setting sun 
in the glow of their autumn time, hand in hand, and heart 
to heart, as tender and chivalrous as in the days of their 
youth. 

With the gratitude of lives so blessed, who would not go 
gayly up to heaven’s gate. 


Work of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the privilege 
granted me in the closing days of the session, I am inserting 
a résumé of the major legislation handled by the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads during the Seventy-fifth 
Congress for the benefit of the Members of Congress and 
others interested. 

LAWS 

The following bills received the approval of our committee 
and were enacted into law: ; 

H.R.77 (by Mr. Cannon of Missouri). For payment of compen- 


sation to persons serving as postmaster at third- and fourth-class 
post offices. (Approved April 22, 1937; Public Law No. 45.) 


Allows compensation as postmaster to persons who per- 
form the duties of the office upon the occurrence of a va- 
cancy and pending the appointment of a regular postmaster 
or the designation of an acting postmaster at any third- or 
fourth-class post office. 

H. R. 1521 (by Mr. HILDEBRANDT). Relative to the classification of 


bills or statements of account produced by photostatic or mechani- 
cal process. (Approved April 27, 1937; Public Law No. 55.) 


Classifies bills and statements of account produced by any 
photographic or mechanical process as first-class mail mat- 
ter, except when presented for mailing in quantities of 20 
or more identical copies. 

H. R. 1609 (by Mr. Harnes). To credit laborers in the Postal Sery- 
ice with any fractional part of a year’s substitute service toward 
promotion. (Approved August 26, 1937; Public Law No. 385.) 

Any fractional part of a year’s substitute service will be in- 
cluded with service as a regular laborer, watchman, or mes- 
senger in the Postal Service, in determining eligibility for 
promotion to the next higher grade following appointment 
to a regular position. 

H. R.1972 (by Mr. Burc). Giving superintendents at classified 
post-office stations credit for substitutes serving under them. 
(Approved August 26, 1937; Public Law No. 386.) 


Favorably affects the salaries of post-office station super- 
intendents by counting substitutes and temporary employees 
in with the regular employees in determining the personnel 
at a station for which a superintendent may take credit for 
salary purposes. 

H. R. 2021 (by Mr. LUCKEY, of Nebraska). To provide time credits 


for substitutes in the motor-vehicle service. (Approved August 
16, 1937; Public Law No, 297.) 
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Any fractional part of a year’s substitute service will be 
included with service as a regular clerk, garageman-driver, 
-Griver-mechanic, or general mechanic in the motor-vehicle 
service, in determining eligibility for promotion to the next 
higher grade following appointment to a regular position. 

H. R. 2738 (by Mr. SwEENEY). To extend the provisions of the 
40-hour law for postal employees to watchmen and messengers in 


— N Service. (Approved August 16, 1937; Public Law No. 


Brings watchmen and messengers at first- and second- 
‘class post offices—laborers already included—within the pro- 
visions of the shorter workweek law of 1935 for postal. em- 
ployees. 


H. R. 3112 (by Mr. SHEPPARD). For the relief of Ralph C. Irwin. 
(Approved February 23, 1937; Private Law No. 2.) 


Authorizes the retroactive appointment of village letter 
carrier Ralph C. Irwin. 
H. R. 3609 (by Mr. Bunch). To protect the salaries of rural letter 


carriers who transfer from one rural route to another. (Approved 
May 16, 1938; Public Law No. 520.) 


Continues the protection afforded by the “savings clause” 
of the Salary Reclassification Act of 1934—prohibiting re- 
ductions of more than $180 a year on the short routes—in 
the event a rural carrier transfers to another route. 

H. R. 3610 (by Mr. Bunch). To adjust the salaries of rural letter 
carriers. (Approved June 25, 1938; Public Law No. 749.) 

Provides additional compensation to rural letter carriers 
serving short, heavy routes. 

H. R.4286 (by Mr. Meap). To provide special rates of postage 
on matter for the blind. (Approved April 15, 1937; Public Law 
No. 37.) 

Permits a special rate of 1 cent a pound on magazines 
and periodicals in raised characters or on sound-reproduc- 
tion records, for the use of the blind, provided they are fur- 
nished at cost and by organizations not conducted for pri- 
vate profit. 

H. R. 4402 (by Mr. BULWINKLE). To continue in effect a certain 


lease for the quarters of the post office at Grover, N. C., and for 
other purposes. (Approved August 26, 1937; Public Law No. 389.) 


Authorizes payment of rent at the rate specified in the 
lease contract for the 3-year period the post office at Grover, 
N. C., was in the fourth class. 

H. R.6167 (by Mr. Drwonp). To provide a surcharge on certain 
air mail carried in Alaska. (Approved August 20, 1937; Public Law 
No. 327.) 

Gives the Postmaster General the authority to fix the 
rates of postage on Alaskan air mail. The aim of the bill 
is to provide a dependable and expeditious means of trans- 
portation in Alaska and to aid in the development of the 
resources of the Territory. 

H. R. 6168 (by Mr. ASHBROOK). To amend section 239 of the act 
of June 8, 1872 (17 Stat. 312; U. S. C., title 39, sec. 500). (Approved 
June 29, 1938; Public Law No. 771.) 

Liberalizes the conditions under which letters may be 
transported outside of the mails upon payment of the proper 
postage, so as to permit their carriage in Government 
stamped envelopes or in envelopes with postage stamps 
affixed thereto or with the metered indicia showing that the 
postage has been prepaid. 

H. R. 6341 (by Mr. Tarron of South Carolina). To provide for a 
stenographic grade in the office of chief clerks and superintendents 


in the Railway Mail Service. (Approved August 14, 1937; Public 
ae No. 292.) 


Creates a stenographic grade in the Railway Mail Service. 

H. R. 6628 (by Mr. Mean). To permit the further extension of the 
Air Mall Service. (Approved January 14, 1938; Public Law No. 420.) 

Extends the limitations on aggregate air-mail route mile- 
age which may be awarded under the domestic air-mail con- 
tract system from 32,000 to 35,000 miles and the scheduled or 
flown mileage from 45,000,000 to 52,000,000 airplane miles. 
These limitations were further extended by the bill H. R. 
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7448 from 35,000 to 40,000 route-miles and from 52,000,000 
to 60,000,000 flown miles. 
H. R. 7448 (by Mr. Harnes). To provide for experimental air-mail 


services to further develop safety, efficiency, and economy, and for 
other purposes. (Approved April 15, 1938; Public Law No. 486.) 


Permits the Post Office Department to provide experimental 
services for the development of the automatic pick-up and 
delivery service, autogiro shuttle service, night flying, blind 
flying, stratosphere flying, and so forth. It increases the 
number of miles which may be flown, permits extensions from 
any point along the route, provides for air-mail star-route 
service over difficult terrain. 

H. R. 8235, S. 2550 (by Senators HAYDEN and Durry and Mr. MEAD). 
aus 7 3 of te oe Dh be para of United 

and foreign e stamps for ed 
January 27, 1938; Public Law No. 4219 e 

For the purpose of permitting the legitimate illustration of 
United States and foreign postage stamps by liberalizing the 
laws without endangering the integrity of United States 
stamps or other securities. 

H. R. 9601 (by Mr. Harnes). To amend the acts for promot: 


circulation of reading matter among the blind. 
1938; Public Law No. 523.) 


Provides a special rate of postage for shipments of sound- 
reproduction machines sent for repairs, and removes the 
weight limit on packages of books, pamphlets, and other read- 
ing matter for the blind, so that sound-reproduction records 
weighing over 12 pounds may be shipped free. 

8. J. Res. 84 (by Senator McCarran). To authorize the Postmaster 


General to withhold the aw: of star-route contracts for a 


period * 60 days. (Approved March 2, 1937; Public Resolution 
0. 11. 


To withhold the awarding of star- route contracts in the 
first contract section for 60 days. 


VETOED BILLS 
The following bills were vetoed by the President: 


H. R. 2006 (by Mr. BurcH). To permit certain special-delivery 
messengers to acquire a classified status through noncompetitive 
examination. (Vetoed May 19, 1938.) 


Enables experienced special-delivery messengers to qualify 
by noncompetitive examination for the position of substitute 
clerk, carrier, or laborer. 


H. R. 2716 (by Mr. Barry). To provide for the local delivery rate 
on certain first-class mail matter. (Vetoed June 25, 1938.) 


Extends the 2-cent rate of postage to letters mailed for 
delivery within the county, provided the county is located 
entirely within a corporate city and has a population of 
over a million. 


H. R. 4285 (by Mr. Rrengy). To increase the salaries of letter 
carriers in the Village Delivery Service. (Vetoed June 25, 1938.) 


Provides an increase in pay to carriers and substitutes 
in the Village Delivery Service. 
H. R. 4408 (by Mr. ). To provide for the renewal of 


HILDEBRANDT 
star-route contracts at 4-year intervals, and for other purposes. 
(Vetoed June 29, 1937.) 


Provides for the renewal of star-route contracts for one 
additional 4-year period. 
H. R. 7415 (by Mr. Connery). To increase the 8 


charmen and charwomen in the custodial service of the P 
Office Department. (Vetoed January 17, 1938.) 


Authorizes an increase in pay to char people in the Postal 
Service. 

H. R. 10051 (by Mr. Henpricks). To provide for travel allowance 
to railway mail clerks assigned to road duty. (Vetoed June 29, 
1938.) 

Authorizes travel allowance to railway postal clerks after 
beginning duty at the initial terminal of run, unless return- 
ing to their initial terminal within 8 hours. 

H. J. Res. 663 (by Mr. Mean). To provide for the operation of the 


Peru and Indianapolis railway post office by motor vehicle over 
the public highways. (Vetoed June 30, 1938.) 


ing the 
(Approved May 16, 
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Authorizes the Postmaster General to contract for the 
transportation, including facilities for distribution in transit, 
of mail matter by means of motor vehicle operated over the 
public highways between Peru and Indianapolis, Ind. 

HOUSE BILLS PENDING IN THE SENATE POST OFFICE COMMITTEE 

The following bills were reported favorably by the House 
Post Office Committee, passed the House, and were pending 
in the Senate Post Office Committee at adjournment: 

H. R. 2690 (by Mr. Harnes). Granting annual and sick leave with 
pay to substitutes in the Postal Service. 

Provides annual and sick leave with pay to experienced 
substitutes in proportion to the time served. 


H.R. 2691 (by Mr. HILDEBRANDT). To adjust the basis of compen- 
sation for overtime services of certain employees in the Postal 
Service, and for other purposes. 


Increases overtime and night-work pay of regular em- 
ployees in the Postal Service. 

H. R. 2723 (by Mr. 3 Granting equipment allowance to 
third-class postmasters. 

Allows 50 percent of the box rents to third-class post- 
masters who furnish their own office equipment. 

H. R. 2890 (by Mr. Meran). Fixing the annual compensation for 
postmasters of the fourth-class. 

Eliminates the present practice of computing salaries of 
fourth-class postmasters on the basis of cancelations, and 
substitutes therefor the system used in determining the sal- 
aries of first-, second-, and third-class postmasters according 
to the gross postal receipts of the office. 

H. R.3149 (by Mr. Sweeney). For the relief of the postal em- 
ployees. 

Gives injured substitutes time credits covering the period 
of disability for the purposes of promotion based on length 
of service. 

H. R. 4732 (by Mr. Mean). To revise the air-mail laws. 


Clarifies and amends certain provisions of the air-mail 
laws. 

H.R. 5536 (by Mr. Grecory). Making allowances to letter car- 
riers in lieu of carfare. 

Permits carfare allowance to letter carriers who use their 
own automobiles in traveling from post offices to the initial 
delivery point. 

H. R. 6383 (by Mr. Sweeney). To reclassify the salaries of 
watchmen, messengers, and laborers in the Postal Service, and to 
prescribe the time credits for service as substitute watchmen, 
messengers, and laborers, and for other purposes. 

Establishes an additional salary grade for watchmen, mes- 
sengers, and laborers above the present maximum. 

H. R. 7879 (by Mr. HILDEBRANDT). To 1 Arn additional seen, 
sation to star-route carriers for necessary increased mileage, and 
for other purposes. 

Authorizes the Postmaster General to allow extra pay to 
star-route carriers for increased mileage resulting from road 
obstructions, and requires that bidders for star-route con- 
tracts must be legal residents of the territory served. 

H. R. 8115 (by Mr. GEARHART). To amend section 340 of chapter 
8 of title 18 of the United States Code of 1934 (48 Stat. 1063), 
approved June 19, 1934. 

Permits the mailing of small samples of wines and liquors 
when packed in accordance with the provisions of the Uni- 
versal Postal Convention. 

H. R. 9309 (by Mr. Foranp). To adjust the rates of pay for char- 
men and charwomen in the Post Office Department, and in the 


Postal Service, and in all other departments and agencies of the 
Government. 


Provides an increase in pay for char people throughout the 
Government service. 

H. R. 10590 (by Mr. LUECKE of Michigan). Requiring 30 days’ 
. before discontinuance of any train carrying United States 
m: . 

Requires the railroad companies to give 30 days’ advance 
notice to the Postmaster General of the discontinuance of 
any train on which mails are carried. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PENDING IN THE HOUSE 

The following bills and joint resolution were approved by the 
House Post Office Committee, reported favorably to the House, 
and were pending on the House calendars at adjournment: 

H.R.7873 (by Mr. Meap). Providing for the transportation of the 
mails on certain commercially operated aircraft, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Designed principally to meet the needs of the trans-At- 
lantic air-mail service. (Note—Need for passage of this 
bill expired with passage of the civil aeronautics bill, S. 3845.) 

H. R. 9803 (by Mr. HILDEBRANDT). To extend to custodial service 
employees employed by the Post Office Department certain benefits 
applicable to postal employees. 

Provides automatic yearly increases in salary to custodial 
employees. 

H. J. Res, 650 (by Mr. Mean). To authorize the extension of exist- 
ing foreign air-mail contracts for a period not exceeding 1 year in 
each case. 

Permits the Postmaster General to extend certain foreign 
air-mail contracts for 1 year beyond date of expiration. 
Need for passage of this resolution expired with passage of 
the civil aeronautics bill, S. 3845. 

RESOLUTION REPORTED ADVERSELY TO HOUSE AND TABLED 

The following resolution was reported adversely to the 
House and tabled: 

H. Res. 233 (by Mr. WHITE). Requesting the Post Office Depart- 
ment to supply the House of Representatives with information 
concerning stoppage, interference, or denial of delivery in mail 


service. (Information obtained from Post Office Department, laid 
before the House and resolution tabled June 17, 1937.) 


SENATE BILLS PENDING IN THE HOUSE POST OFFICE COMMITTEE 

The bills listed below passed the Senate and were pending 
in the House Post Office Committee at adjournment: 

S. 585 (by Senator MCKELLAR). Relative to consolidation of rural 
mail routes. 

Limits consolidations of rural mail routes to those requested 
by a majority of the box holders. 

S. 832 (by Senator La FOLLETTE). To amend the act entitled “An 
act to extend to certain publications the privileges of second-class 
mail matter as to admission to the mails,” approved June 6, 1900. 

Extends the second-class mailing privilege to State depart- 
ments of conservation. 

S. 1138 (by Senator AsHursT). To amend the statutes providing 
punishment for transmitting threatening communications, 

To penalize the senders of threatening communications 
even though they make no extortion demands. 

S. 1426 (by Senator McCKELLAR). To 8 more effectively the 
governmental monopoly of the carriage of mail. 

Amends the private express statutes so as to protect the 
governmental monopoly of the carriage of letters, which has 
been vested in the Post Office Department since the beginning 
of the Postal Service. 

OTHER IMPORTANT BILLS 

In addition to the measures recorded above, the House 
Post Office Committee held hearings and considered bills 
providing longevity pay to postal employees. The commit- 
tee displayed a deep and favorable interest in this subject. 

The end of the Congress found us still endeavoring to 
work out satisfactory legislation for the benefit of the star- 
route carriers. Our bill (H. R. 4408) for the extension of 
contracts was vetoed in the first session; our bill (H. R. 
7879) providing extra pay for increased mileage due to road 
obstructions passed the House but failed of action on the 
Senate side; and still a third bill (H. R. 9290), for the 
entire reclassification of routes and carriers’ salaries, was 
under consideration right up to the closing days of the 
Congress. 

Another subject of interest was the bill, H. R. 3415, popu- 
larly known as the “seniority bill,” to recognize length of 
service in promotions and assignments. 

We will no doubt hear more about these subjects in the 
coming sessions, and we hope that the groundwork laid by 
our committee thus far will serve a useful purpose in future 
deliberations. 
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My Record As Your Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK J. G. DORSEY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. DORSEY. Mr. Speaker, during the sessions of the 
Seventy-fourth and Seventy-fifth Congresses, I have talked 
to the people of my district through the medium of the com- 
munity newspapers. My weekly column—A Letter From Your 
Congressman—has appeared in 14 papers. My conception is 
that a Representative in Congress should be just that— 
representative. Through the medium of these newspapers 
I have tried to take the guess out of representation as much 
as possible, because I have encouraged my people to write 
to me direct on controversial subjects so that I could have 
the benefit of their views. I believe that this constant con- 
tact of Congressman and constituents is representative gov- 
ernment at its best. 

In these weekly articles I have endeavored to eliminate 
all partisan comments and have tried to give a brief but 
clear explanation of the important legislation before Con- 
gress. In doing this I have set forth the arguments of both 
the proponents and opponents of the most controversial 
legislation in order that my constituents would be better in- 
formed. The volume of correspondence which I have re- 
ceived in reference to these weekly letters places the stamp 
of approval of my constituents upon them. 

Since my weekly news letters are impersonal, I feel that 
now, at the close of the Seventy-fifth Congress I should 
review my work for the people of my district as their rep- 
resentative. I believe they are entitled to an account of my 
stewardship. 

SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 

During this term of Congress there were 340 roll calls 
in the House, including quorum calls. Add to this the legis- 
lation acted upon without a recorded vote, and then the 
necessity of summarizing, briefly, my stand on only major 
legislation, will be apparent. To summarize: I worked and 
voted for the passage of the Social Security Act, providing 
for old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, aid for de- 
pendent and crippled children, blind assistance, public 
health, and child welfare; the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion extension, to save the homes of the working people; 
the Railroad Workers’ Retirement Act, providing retirement 
benefits to railroad employees; the Federal Employees’ 
40-Hour Act; the act extending sick leave and limited vaca- 
tion periods for Government employees; the Wagner Labor 
Disputes Act, guaranteeing the right of collective bargain- 
ing; the Walsh-Healey Act, imposing prevailing wage rates 
and working conditions on Government contractors; con- 
tinuation of the N. R. A.; the immediate payment of the 
veterans’ adjusted-service certificates, voting to override the 
President’s veto; the Neutrality Act, to preserve our na- 
tional peace; the works relief bills, providing employment 
and relief to the needy; the holding company regulation bill, 

to prevent the victimizing of investors; the sale of surplus 
electric power from the Tennessee Valley, provided in the 
T. V. A. amendments; the Federal Alcohol Control Act; the 
Patman anti-chain-store bill, to protect the small-business 
men; the Air Mail Act, providing rates of pay and hours 
for all pilots; the Aid to Blind Act, authorizing the opera- 
tion of stands in Federal Buildings by blind persons, and 
the Long-and-Short-Haul Act. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 

We are living in a confused world. Serious changes have 
happened in governments in our generation. The remark- 
able developments in transportation, communication, and 
production have created social and economic problems which 
cannot be solved by individual efforts. In the struggle for 


survival among millions of our own people, organized society 
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looks to government for guidance, and expects government to 
coordinate the elements of society which it serves. If rep- 
resentative government is to survive it will only be because 
it is capable of functioning well under adverse circumstances. 

Believing that representative government can exist only 
when the people keep well informed about their government, 
I have considered it part of my duty and responsibility to 
discuss freely with my constituents the problems of govern- 
ment. This has been the propelling motive in my weekly 
news letters. 

Likewise, it has always appeared to me that it is more fair 
to the people to give them an account of what you have done 
as a representative, rather than to offer them promises of 
what you will do if continued as their representative. A 
representative must be judged, not on promises but on per- 
formances, and in a representative democracy the jury is the 
court of public opinion who must stamp that record with 
approval or disapproval. 

The Seventy-fifth Congress was faced with many prob- 
lems engendered through a complex society, economic and 
social, and both national and international in scope. Every- 
one cannot agree on the remedies proposed, or the objectives 
sought. That differences of opinion exist is natural. Per- 
haps if we could all agree on all subjects the future would 
not be so bright, for it is through differences of opinion that 
progress is brought about. In approaching my responsibili- 
ties in the Seventy-fifth Congress, I acted upon legislation 
with sincere convictions of that which was best for our 
Nation. Hence, I shall summarize briefly the record of my 
service in this Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE RECORD, SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


During the Seventy-fifth Congress I voted for the neu- 
trality resolution prohibiting the export of arms, ammuni- 
tions, and implements of war to foreign nations engaged in 
war; the bill to provide for the voluntary retirement of 
Justices of the Supreme Court upon reaching the age of 
70 years; the anti-lynching bill, providing for punishment 
of the crime of lynching; the water-pollution-control bill; 
the continuance of the Civilian Conservation Corps, which 
has been so beneficial to the youth of the Nation and has 
been a conservation asset; the bill to amend existing law to 
provide the privilege of renewing expiring 5-year level pre- 
mium war-risk term insurance policies for another 5 years, 
benefiting World War veterans; the long-and-short-haul 
amendments to the Interstate Commerce Act; the 1937 and 
1938 works-relief bills, providing appropriations for relief 
purposes; the amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act 
to improve the act, making it more satisfactory in its opera- 
tion for the railroad employees and employers alike; the 
bill to encourage and promote the ownership of farm homes 
and to make the possession of such homes more secure, and 
to provide additional credit facilities for agricultural de- 
velopment; the naval and military appropriation bills of 
1937 and 1938, and the naval expansion bill of 1938, to pro- 
vide for adequate national defense; the Revenue (Tax) Act 
of 1937 and also 1938; the act creating the United States 
Housing Authority and the slum-clearance program; the 
Agriculture Act, providing for the conservation of national 
soil resources and to provide a balanced flow of agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign commerce. 

During this Congress I voted to discharge the Rules Com- 
mittee on the wage and hour bill, was a member of the 
steering committee promoting passage of the bill, and voted 
for the wage and hour bill. I also voted for the bill creating 
a civil aeronautics authority, providing for the regulation 
of air commerce and air travel, and establishing safety 
standards; the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, ex- 
tending the benefits of unemployment insurance to railroad 
employees, and simplifying the administration of the act; 
and the pure foods and drug law. 

LEGISLATION OPPOSED 

During. the Seventy-fifth Congress I voted against the 
farm bill amendment to further subsidize cotton producers. 
I voted against the amendment to the Revenue Act of 1938 
which would have placed a tax of 1 cent per gallon upon 
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fuel oil and which would have placed a burden upon the 
taxpayers of my district who use oil for heating purposes. 

I voted against the extension until July 1, 1940, of the 
3%4-percent interest rate on Federal land-bank loans and the 
4-percent interest rate on land bank commissioner loans, 
because the extension of these lower interest rates, costing the 
Government millions of dollars, would not be fair to the home 
owners of my district, who are forced to pay a Government 
agency, the H. O. L. C., a much higher rate, averaging over 
5 percent, on the loans which have been granted them in 
their efforts to save their homes. 

I voted against the so-called third basket in the tax bill of 
1938, which would have placed an additional tax or penalty 
upon family or closely held corporations that retained their 
earnings for plant extension or other legitimate corporate 
purposes. This would have been a discriminatory tax and 
would have penalized many fine concerns having a record of 
honest dealings with their employees and the public. In an 
effort to get at a few big tax chiselers the innocent would have 
suffered. The House wisely rejected this provision in the 
revenue bill. 

LEGISLATION SPONSORED 

Besides private claim bills and private bills for the relief of 
veterans, I sponsored and introduced the Philippine travel 
pay bill, which passed both the House and Senate unani- 
mously. This bill was introduced at the request of Spanish- 
American War veterans, particularly the veterans of the 
Eighth Army Corps Association. 

I likewise introduced the rotary-wing aircraft bill, author- 
izing the appropriation of $2,000,000 for experimentation, 
research, and development of rotary-wing planes, such as the 
autogiro, gyroplane, and helicopter. Such development will 
promote safety in the air, be a commercial asset in spraying 
crops, locating tree diseases, and so forth, and will promote 
the best interests of national defense. The bill passed both 
Houses of Congress unanimously during the closing days of 
the last session, and was later signed by the President. 

I introduced the bill providing the remittance and refund 
of Federal taxes on closed banks and banks in liquidation. 

I likewise am cosponsor of the Patman bill, providing for 
Government ownership of the 12 Federal Reserve banks. 
This is the first step in securing the return to Congress of its 
constitutional authority to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 

I believe that, although the Government has discharged 
its responsibilities to the veterans of all wars most generously, 
however, there are many inequalities which require remedial 
legislation. As a member of the Military Affairs Committee, 
I have consistently supported legislation beneficial to the 
veteran and to national defense. While opposing aggression 
or any action which would entangle our Nation in war on 
foreign soil, I believe that we should be prepared to meet any 
aggression against us, and that a strong national-defense 
policy is the best insurance for peace. I have been consistent 
in my support of such policies, voting for an increase in officer 
and enlisted personnel as a nucleus for defensive purposes; 
an increase in Air Corps strength, both as to equipment and 
personnel; and housing facilities to allow the members of 
our armed forces to live in common decency. 

I voted in favor of reducing the percent of service-con- 
nected disability from 20 to 10, which is required to entitle 
the widows and children of World War veterans to pensions, 
and to remove the time limitations on filing claims. I also 
supported and voted for the emergency officers’ retirement 
bill, removing the causative factor as a basis for claims for 
retirement benefits. Likewise, I voted for the bill to increase 
the compensation of needy veterans from $30 to $40 per 
month, and the bill to grant a pension of $60 per month to 
Spanish-American War veterans reaching the age of 65 
years, and $100 per month to those requiring aid and 
attendants. 

I also introduced a bill providing for an appropriation for 
a veterans’ hospital in the vicinity of Philadelphia. This bill 
was introduced upon the request of the national officers of 
the American Legion. 
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FRANKFORD: CREEK, DELAWARE RIVER, AND OTHER LOCAL INTERESTS 

On two occasions I appeared before the Board of Army 
Engineers and testified in favor of a 40-foot channel for 
the Delaware River. I likewise appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, and presented to the com- 
mittee the representatives of the city administration and 
business interests favoring the channel project. I sup- 
ported and voted for the bill, authorizing the deepening of 
the channel to 40 feet, and which carries with it an appro- 
priation authorization of $11,000,000 for this purpose. 

After having secured a preliminary W. P. A. survey of 
Frankford Creek in cooperation with the business groups in 
the northeast section of Philadelphia, I introduced a bill 
to have the creek surveyed by the War Department and 
Department of Agriculture. The provisions of this bill were 
included in the Flood Control Act of 1938, recently signed 
by the President. 

When hearings were held on the proposed Wilmington 
Bridge, I appeared before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and opposed the passage of this bill, be- 
cause of its detrimental effects upon the port of Philadel- 
phia. The bill did not get beyond the committee. 

ANTI-AMERICAN PROPAGANDA 

I firmly believe, as does every American worthy of the 
name, that foreign propaganda and subversive minority 
groups have no place in America. The very term “dictator” 
offends the American ear, and it is just as offensive whether 
it be cloaked in the garb of communism, nazi-ism, or any 
other “ism” or “ist,” except pure, unadulterated Americanism. 
Any attempt to plant the culture of a foreign dictator on 
the shores of America must be constantly resisted, without 
fear or favor. Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” 
are still the most precious possessions of living man. Eternal 
vigilance is still the price we must pay for them. That calls 
for a well-informed citizenry and a press free and un- 
trammeled. 

Believing that those who enjoy the privileges of our 
Nation should share the responsibility through citizenship, 
believing that the freedom of the press and the right to 
peacefully assemble does not carry with it the right to 
destroy our form of government, or the privilege to advo- 
cate its change to meet a foreign concept of government, I 
supported and voted for the Dies resolution, providing for 
a congressional investigation of Nazi and other un-Ameri- 
can activities in the United States. When we see our land 
dotted with minority groups, having very little in common 
with our American principles and ideals of government, 
attempting to influence American thought and opinion 
through their propaganda, it is high time that the Ameri- 
can people carefully scrutinize the background of every 
candidate for public office in order to make sure that the 
best interests of America will be protected in our legis- 
lative halls. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the duties of a Congressman 
in these trying days are most arduous. In my own case, in 
order to serve my people, I have found it necessary to give 
unsparingly of my time in presenting and following up 
veterans claims with the Veterans’ Administration, in ex- 
pediting action upon pension claims of retired railroad 
workers, and of aged people who must depend upon old-age 
assistance for the necessities of life; in verifying service 
records of veterans, in presenting claims for veteran 
awards such as the Purple Heart; in appearing on behalf 
of veterans on their claims, assisting veterans in need of 
hospitalization; in advising constituents regarding civil- 
service regulations, and presenting appeals on disqualifying 
ratings, both physical and mental; in sending out agricul- 
tural literature to those interested in farming and garden- 
ing in my district; in sending to mothers health publica- 
tions on infant care, and child health; following up, ex- 
pediting and presenting for favorable action, applications 
for W. P. A. and P. W. A. projects, thus providing an em- 
ployment outlet for those needy persons who through no 
fault of their own are unemployed; contacting the State 
Department in an effort to hasten the issuance of visas to 
those desiring to travel in foreign lands, and through the 
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Department of Labor expediting the issuance of reentry per- 
mits, so that families can be reunited; expediting the consid- 
eration of the claims of business concerns under Government 
contracts; sending to manufacturers and business houses in- 
formation relative to Government regulations carrying into 
effect the acts of Congress; reading and answering the volume 
of correspondence which is all given my personal attention. 

The Honorable Champ Clark, late Speaker of the House, 
once stated: 

A man has to learn to be a Representative, just as he must 
learn to be a blacksmith, a carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a 
lawyer, or a doctor. Useful and influential Congressmen are 
made largely by experience and practice. No man should be 
elected to the House simply to gratify his ambition. All Mem- 
bers should be elected for the good of the country. The best 
rule, it seems to me, is for a district to select a man with at 
least fair capacity, industrious, honest, energetic, sober, and cou- 
Tageous, and keep him here so long as he discharges his duties 
faithfully and well. Such a man will gradually rise to high posi- 
tion and infiuence in the House. His wide acquaintance with 
Members helps him amazingly in doing things. 

I am indeed grateful to the people of my district, the 
Fifth Congressional District of Pennsylvania, for having 
given me this opportunity to serve them and the Nation in 
the Congress of the United States. 

In line with my thoughts on representative government, 
this account of my stewardship is submitted. 
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HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 14), 1938 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the problem 
of transportation has confronted the people of every genera- 
tion. Since the days of the early settlers in the United 
States, we have gone from the oxcart to the buckwagon, to 
the buggy, to the automobile, to the airplane. When we had 
the oxcart we needed only crude trails. For the buckwagon 
and road wagon we needed improved trails. When the trails 
were somewhat improved, then the buggies and better-built 
stagecoaches came along. Later on, when we further im- 
proved our roadbeds, we did so because the automobile came 
into use. Then the airplane followed. 

Thomas Jefferson realized the necessity of good highways 
and in 1806 he asked Congress to appropriate $30,000 to 
build a portion of the Old National Pike, now Route 40, or 
known as the National Highway, running from Baltimore via 
Cumberland, Uniontown, Columbus, St. Louis, and the West. 
Congress. appropriated money for the national highway 
program from 1806 to 1847, when President Monroe vetoed 
the road measure. Later on, however, the Federal Govern- 
ment again took up highway building and today we have a 
road network, second to none, and still our highways are 
wholly inadequate for the purposes necessary to carry on 
our social, economic, and industrial transportation. 

The time is here when we should immediately launch out 
on an all-time highway program for the Nation. Three 
years ago I introduced a bill in Congress calling for a system 
of highways in the United States. Ever since that time I 
have been making a study of this problem and am now con- 
vinced that the program that I introduced into Congress as 
late as February 8, 1938, is hardly adequate. The bill I 
introduced is as follows: 

ExHIBIT A 


A bill to provide for the location, survey, and building of a system 
of three transcontinental and six north-south highways 

Be as enacted, etc., That the whole of the United States may 
have as near as possible equal facilities for transportation of com- 
modities, a more justifiable avenue for caring for our unemploy- 
ment situation, and to economize in the building of national 
highways and ‘provide modern and adequate national-defense 
equipment, the Department of the Interior is hereby authorized 
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and directed to locate, survey, and build (a) three transcon- 
tinental highways, described in section 2 of this act; (b) six 

north-south highways, described in section 3 of this act; and (c) 
a system of airports in connection with such highways, one such 
airport to be located at each of the intersections of such highways 
one with the other. Such locations and surveys and construction 
shall be conducted by the Department of the Interior, in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Public Roads, the United States Army 
Engineers, and the public bodies having jurisdiction over the 
system of highways in the several States, through which such 
transcontinental and north-south highways will pass. 

Sec. 2. (a) One of the transcontinental highways referred to in 
section 1 of this act shall begin at Boston, Mass., and run west to 
Salem, Oreg., by way of Albany, N. v.; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, 
III.: Rapid City, S. Dak; Yellowstone National Park; and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

(b) One of such transcontinental highways shall begin at Bal- 
timore, Md., and run west to San Francisco, Calif., by way of 
Cumberland, Md.; Uniontown, Pa.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Springfield, II.; Phillipsburg, Mo.; Denver, Colo.; Hunting- 
ton, Utah; Duckwater, Nev.; and Yosemite National Park. 

(c) One of such transcontinental highways shall begin at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and run west to Los Angeles, Calif., by way of Mo- 
bile, Ala.; Baton Rouge, La.; San Antonio, Tex.; and El Paso, Tex. 

Sec. 3. (a) One of such north-south highways shall begin at 
Fort Myers, Fla., and run north to Augusta, Maine, by way of 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; Reidsville, Ga; Columbia, S. C.; Raleigh, 
N. C.; Richmond, Va.; between Washington, D. C., and Baltimore, 
Mad.; New Brunswick. N. J.; Hartford, Conn.; and Concord. N. 

(b) One of such north-south highways shall begin at Buta, 
N. Y., and run south to Pensacola, Fla., by way of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Uniontown, Pa.; Charleston, W. Va.; Jonesboro, Tenn.; and At- 
lanta, Ga. 

(c) One of such north-south highways shall begin at Baton 
Rouge, La., and run to Chicago, Ill, by way of Jackson, Miss., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 

(d) One of such north-south highways shall begin at San An- 
tonio, Tex., and run north to Bismarck, N. Dak., by way of Hobart, 
Okla.; Ness City, Kans.; Broken Bow, Nebr.; and Pierre, S. Dak. 

(e) One of such north-south highways shall begin at El Paso, 
Tex., and run north to Phillipsburg, Mont., by way of El Morro 
National Monument, N, Mex., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

(f) One of such north-south highways shall begin at San Diego, 
Calif., and run north to Seattle, Wash., by way of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Bakersfield, Calif.; Sacramento, Calif.; and Klamath Falls, 


Sec. 4. Each of the highways referred to in section 1 of this 
act shall not be less than 60 feet nor more than 100 feet wide; 
shall be built of the most modern, durable materials; and shall 
be equipped so as to be properly and abundantly lighted at night 
at all times; and shall not pass through any cities or towns unless 
there is no other place for the road. The right-of-way for such 
highways shall be not less than 200 feet wide. The set-up and 
program for the construction of these highways shall be formu- 
lated so that the construction of these highways shall be com- 
pleted by the year 1954. 

Sec. 5. Each of the airports referred to in section 1 of this 
act shall be not less than 8,000 feet square; shall be of the most 
modern construction, hard-surfaced, suitably lighted, and equipped; 
and shall be so located that the intersection of the roads at 
which such airport is placed will be as nearly as possible tangent 
to such airport. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $8,000,000,000 to carry out the provisions of this act. The por- 
tion of this sum to be used each year in the construction of said 
highways shall be designated each year for the next 16 years by 
the Secretary of the Interior, and set aside on or before July 1 
of each year in which it is to be used. Any of the amount desig- 
nated to be used in any one fiscal year and not used during that 
fiscal year shall be returned to the Treasury of the United States 
and included in the sum set aside for the following fiscal year— 
so on until 1954. 

Sec. 7. That the building of such roads shall be by contract to 
the lowest bidder per mile and no contract to be less than 10 miles; 
and same to be supervised and accepted and approved by Federal 
Government Army engineers and tors. 

Src. 8. The purchasing of rights-of-way for these highways shall 
be in the hands of a commission of 10, to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, at least 7 of which must be gradu- 
ated construction engineers, with at least 10 years’ experience in a 
big way, in the field of operations such as this highway construc- 
tion embodies. These men to be appointed one for 10 years, one 
for 9 years, one for 8 years, one for 7 years, and so on down, with 
a salary of $10,000 each per year. 

Src. 9. One stipulation in each contract for the building of these 
highways shall be that the contractor shall employ, first, the unem- 
ployed men (between the ages of 50 and 65) of the region where 
his unit of highways is being built and pay them such wages as 
shall be determined by the Government authorities designated to 
set said wages and hours for the various types of work to be done. 


The rapid development of transportation and the need for 
such highways as indicated in this bill has convinced me that 
the right-of-way should be at least 500 feet wide, instead of 
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200 feet. In constructing these highways we should give 
every consideration to air transportation. 

For instance, these highways should be as straight as pos- 
sible. There should be no obstructions whatever on the 500- 
foot right-of-way. This right-of-way should be level at all 
places. There should be installed an all-time drainage for 
the highways, and at the same time an all-time electric- 
lighting system along the entire mileage. These lights 
should be at the outer edges of the 500-foot right-of-way, 
and the beacons or lights should not extend above the ground 
more than 2 feet. By installing such a lighting system along 
either side of the highway we would have a main street, or, 
as my bill calls for, we would have three main streets, east 
and west, and six north and south, lit up at night, clear 
across and up and down, across the Nation. No longer would 
airplanes be obliged to travel over darkened hills and moun- 
tains in carrying our mail, our freight, and our passengers. 
They would start at New York, for instance, and fly right 
over one of these main streets from ocean to ocean, or start 
at Chicago and fly over a main street to New Orleans. 

These highways would be divided into sections and at 
the end or beginning, whichever we choose to call it, of 
each section, there would be a section station equipped with 
radio and other necessary equipment. In case a plane were 
to be in trouble, flying over these highways, they would 
radio down to the station—that they would land in section 
22 or 84 or 110—whatever section happened to be under 
them, and would land in 2 minutes or 4 minutes. The sec- 
tion director would stop traffic from entering that section, 
and thus we would have about 16,000 miles of concrete emer- 
gency landing fields. 

Of course, these highways would be built of concrete at 
least 100 feet wide, with no crossing whatever passing over 
them on the same level. Crossing would either be under or 
overhead, and only in extreme emergency would they be 
overhead. 

If we had such a system of highways completed today, 
we would find that the loss of life, due to automobile traffic, 
would be reduced greatly. It is believed that instead of 
killing and injuring 40,000 people a year, we could bring it 
down to at least a fourth of that number. All our heavy 
truck transportation, East and West and North and South, 
would seek these broad lanes of travel. We would further 
find that the cost of our commodities, in getting them 
from one point to another would be greatly reduced, and 
thus the cost of living would be reduced. Furthermore, we 
would find that the social and economic adjustments that 
now are hard to overcome in different parts of the Nation 
would be more readily adjusted. 

It was my hope that we would be able this year to start 
such a program by starting to build at least 500 miles of 
such highway, preferably along Route 40, because it is 
the historic route in America. By so doing, we would have 
put several hundred thousand men to work on a project 
that would be a monument to this generation and all genera- 
tions to come. Of course, if this had been done this year, 
we would have looked forward to completing another section 
of 500 or a thousand miles the next year—and so on—until 
the entire network was completed. This would have been 
a great factor in helping to solve the unemployment problem. 

We might as well accept the fact that we are going to 
have this unemployment problem with us from now on. 
Machines and more machines are doing the work that men 
and women did with their hands in years gone by. This is 
always true when a nation drifts from an agricultural nation 
into an industrialized nation. The problem of providing 
work which is constructive and at the same time economical 
and nation building in its scope and purposes will ever be 
with us. 

And last, but not least, is the problem of national defense. 
If we had this very day in the United States the highways 
completed as outlined in my bill, with the added observations 
I just made, our national-defense set-up and national-defense 
facilities and equipment would be at least twice as efficient 
and effective as today at no greater cost. 
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For instance, we would have our war equipment of all kinds 
put on rubber wheels and wings. We would have this equip- 
ment so zoned that in the space of 12 hours we would have 
all our airplanes or winged equipment at either coast or 
border, and in 72 hours we could have ali our rubber-wheeled 
equipment at either coast or at either border. 

In other words, if this system were completed today, we 
would save more than $8,000,000,000 in the next 32 years; 
I mean by this that if we continue at our present rate in 
keeping our national-defense installations up to date, as 
we all hope to do, it will cost at least 840,000, 000. 000 in 
the next 32 years. While on the other hand, if we had these 
roads—this highway system—in operation, we could at least 
cut $8,060,000,000 off that amount in the next 32 years, and 
still have greater efficiency and effectiveness in our national- 
defense set-up. 

Of course, we are going to build these roads some time. 
It is only a matter of time until some such system is going 
to be built. Whether these roads should be built by the 
Government and thrown open to the public, that is one 
question. 

Whether they should be built by private interests and 
charge a toll rate until the roads are paid for is another 
question. In either case, all such road construction should 
be let out by contract to the lowest bidder, and a provision 
embodied that would at all times absorb the unemployed in 
— oa and general community where the road is being 
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Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, now that we reach the close of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress, it is fitting that we briefly review 
its accomplishments. This Congress is now completing its 
third session, one of which was a special session called to 
advance the national recovery program. Now that the 
legislative record can be reviewed, it is evident that we have 
approved a great number of measures of necessary and far- 
reaching concern to the people of this country. 

It has been my honor and privilege to again represent the 
Forty-second District of New York State during this Con- 
gress. Many of the activities of the Federal Government 
have directly affected my home area during the past 2 years 
and I have endeavored, at all times, to perform such duties in 
accordance with the wishes of the people who elected me. 

Because we have been in session almost continuously for 
the past 2 years, it has not been possible for me to return to 
my district as often as I should have liked to have done. 
Because I believe my constituency is entitled to a report of 
my activities as their National Representative, I take this 
opportunity to discuss Federal developments which have 
affected the Forty-second District, and various of the meas- 
ures I have supported which I felt to be in the best interests 
of the residents of my district. 

As chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads I have sponsored and supported a number of measures 
beneficial to the Postal Service and to its personnel. Meri- 
torious measures affecting every branch of this mighty Sery- 
ice have been enacted into law. Of interest to the public 
were the Air Mail Act, the provision of special rates of post- 
age on reading matter for the blind, and permission for the 
printing of black-and-white illustrations of United States and 
foreign postage stamps for philatelic purposes. 

I lent my vigorous support to bills to provide extension of 
the merit system to postmasters of the first, second, and third 
classes. This is a sorely needed reform that will increase 
the efficiency of the Service. 
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Most important of all the proposals affecting our industrial 
Workers is the hour and wage bill. Directly affecting unem- 
ployment and purchasing power of the workers, this law 
will in my judgment prove especially beneficial to New York 
State. I acted as a member of the unofficial steering com- 
mittee on this legislation, signed the petition to provide for 
its consideration by the House of Representatives, and pub- 
licly urged its passage on numerous occasions. The act, as 
finally compromised and amended, contains no sectional 
differentials but is sufficiently modest in its approach to 
operate without adverse effects upon industry. In placing a 
floor under wages and a ceiling over hours, it will aid in 
spreading employment, increasing purchasing power, and in 
protecting labor from sweatshop conditions and poverty 
wages. 

I have also been very much concerned with the passage of 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act which will pro- 
vide for a uniform national rule affecting railroad workers. 
Heretofore, under the provisions of the Social Security Act, 
each State has adopted its own methods of dealing with job 
insurance for the railroad workers. Under this new law, 
funds which have been collected under the State laws will 
be paid over to the Railroad Retirement Board at Washing- 
ton who will administer the payment for unemployment 
insurance benefits for railroad workers. 

This Congress has enacted amendments to the Merchant 
Marine Act which will provide for the establishment of a 
Maritime Labor Board whose duty it shall be to encourage 
the negotiation and observance of collective bargaining. 

In addition, I introduced a bill to provide an 8-hour day 
for tugmen on the Great Lakes. This measure has been 
passed by both the House and Senate and is now at the 
White House for final approval. Our Great Lakes tugmen 
are the only seamen under the American flag who do not 
enjoy the benefits of an 8-hour day and who do not have 
effective bargaining agreements for their protection. 

Under the administration’s agricultural program, the in- 
come of the American farmer has increased from the low 
point of $4,328,000,000 in 1932 to $8,600,000,000 in 1937. 
During this session I supported the general farm bill which 
provides for: (1) The conservation and rebuilding of farm 
land; (2) an expansion of farm markets at home and abroad; 
(3) a system of loans on the major crops which will assure 
a continuing reserve supply; (4) benefit payments to restore 
to the farmer a portion of the funds taken from him as a 
result of our tariff laws; (5) protection for the small pro- 
ducer; (6) adjustment of freight-rate discriminations against 
farm products; (7) the establishment of research labora- 
tories for the purpose of finding new uses and markets for 
agricultural products and byproducts. Another important 
achievement in behalf of our farmers was the extension for a 
2-year period of Federal land bank interest rates at 3% 
percent. The Federal land bank facilities provide farm 
mortgage refinancing, low-interest-rate loans to farm coop- 
eratives, and emergency crop loans to aid the farmer. 

It has been my policy to support meritorious legislation in 
behalf of needy and disabled war veterans, their widows and 
children. Over a period of many years, I have had oppor- 
tunity to take up literally thousands of pension claims for 
veterans in my district. During this session of Congress, I 
supported a bill to reduce the requirements for service- 
connected disability from 20 percent to 10 percent and the 
removal of the time limit for the filing of claims in behalf of 
widows and children of World War veterans. I likewise 
voted for the present law which increases the pensions of 
needy veterans of both the Spanish and World Wars from 
$30 to $40 per month, and also provides travel pay for 
Spanish War veterans. 

During the Seventy-fifth Congress, I have supported the 
reciprocal trade agreement program of our Government. 
The agreements which have thus far been reached have 
been in keeping with our “good neighbor” policy and have 
definitely militated to the advantage of American producers. 
In an age when we produce more than we can consume and 
when international good will and dependence and commerce 
are essential to the world’s economy, no sounder program 
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could be developed. Our reciprocal-trade agreements have 
been especially advantageous to our producers of raw com- 
modities, 

I subscribe to President Roosevelt’s foreign policy for, in 
my judgment, he is the outstanding advocate of peace in the 
civilized world today. I actively supported the existing 
neutrality law and the naval appropriation. 

Western New York State has shared well in its allocations 
of Federal funds for unemployment relief through useful 
public construction. 

Through the facilities of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and the Public Works Administration, schools, 
bridges, fire halls, sewer systems, municipal buildings, streets, 
playgrounds, water lines, conservation, flood control and 
scores of other permanent, desirable projects have been 
completed. 

Our gravest national problem today is unemployment, and 
the payment of a subsistence wage on worth-while public 
projects has served to bridge the economic gap for thousands 
of our fellow men. Residents and taxpayers of Buffalo and 
Erie County have just reason to be proud of the splendid 
accomplishments of our emergency Federal agencies. Under 
the C. C. C., the N. Y. A., and the adult-education program, 
hundreds of our local unemployed have found useful em- 
ployment and have accomplished fine work in their respec- 
tive fields. A municipal stadium and a city-wide sewer and 
sewage-disposal system have been made possible for the city 
of Buffalo. We now look forward to the construction of a 
music hall and a new municipal auditorium which will be 
invaluable assets to a progressive community. In addition, 
we have completed two low-cost housing projects for the 
Buffalo area, and one more has already been approved. 

I have sponsored special legislation to provide for a pre- 
liminary survey by the United States Army engineers of 
flood conditions along the Cattaraugus Creek in southern 
Erie County and Smokes Creek in the city of Lackawanna. 
Both measures are now approved and the projects have a 
pending status. 

I have received many inquiries from local communities 
concerning various public-works projects, and, in every 
instance, I have endeavored to cooperate. I supported the 
recently enacted appropriation for additional public works 
because I am aware of both the economic necessity for work 
opportunities for the unemployed as well as the financial 
necessity of the communities to complete certain necessary 
public improvements. Through useful public construction, 
we are adding to our Nation’s assets, and we are, at the 
same time, providing, in a logical, ordered manner, for the 
well-being of the less fortunate of our population. 

Home loans, farm loans, industrial loans, flood control, 
public construction, and conservation activities have all made 
themselves of material aid to western New York. They help 
constitute the recovery program and they march hand in 
hand with the progress we are making along the lines of 
important reforms, which include the guarantee of bank 
deposits, the regulation of the stock exchange, and the super- 
vision of holding companies, all of which are intended to 
protect the interests of the average American investor. 

A review of my record will show, I am confident, that I 
have voted consistently in the best interests of labor, indus- 
try, and agriculture. It will show that I sponsored and sup- 
ported the antilynching bill, and measures to investigate 
and improve the employment conditions of our older workers. 
I favor a liberalized policy with respect to H. O. L. C. bor- 
rowers and with respect to R. F. C. loans to small industry. 
I sponsored private bills which provide for miscellaneous 
purposes. Many were claims, approved by the Government, 
which have already been enacted into law, and many more 
are in the process of obtaining affirmative action. 

I receive hundreds of letters daily at my office in Wash- 
ington. I try to the best of my ability to give each deserving 
case my full cooperation. The details are many, and often 
the requests cannot be satisfied. However, I endeavor to 
serve as conscientiously as I am able as a Representative for 
the people of the Forty-second District. 


